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PREFACE 


TJio  Ntw  lNTKKNATto5AL  VrAB  Ik>OK  for  1000,  liko  Its  two  prcdi*ce>uM>rs,  the  volumoa  for  1007 
ami  1908,  ia  dcsigiitMl  to  servt*  as  an  encytdoj^cdia  of  the  year,  {daclug  on  record,  so  far  us 
}K>aHiidu  witliin  ilte  limits  of  a single  volume,  the  lemliti^  feattm’S 
SCOPS  OF  of  the  year’s  activities  in  every  field.  It  is  not  a siH'eiulisl's  Imrnl- 

THB  lKM>k,  but  a general  work  of  reference.  Each  of  tlie  depurtmeiits, 

Y£AB  BOOK  h<  iwover,  is  pre|>are<l  by  a S{>eciaUst  and  no  pains  have  1m>«‘Ii  siuirtHl 

to  insure  accuracy  and  the  s<dection  of  the  most  inijM»rtant  t*»pics. 

No  other  volume  aiming*  at  this  decree  of  conipreliensiveness  is  piihlisheit  in  Eiifftish. 
'There  are,  of  course,  many  annual  publications  d«'ulin^  with  s)M‘cial  subjects,  and  there  an*,  in 
the  more  general  field,  a numlier  of  almanucs,  stutisticul  handl>ooks,  summaries  and  alHitructs, 
but  none  of  thi'se  attempts  an  encyclopirdic  survey  of  the  y<*ar.  Tl>e  nearest  appnmch  to  nii 
unmtnl  encyelo|MiMlin  is  that  excellent  English  puhiication,  fiazclVa  .tnnuof,  but  in  tlim  the  com- 
paratively wide  range  of  topics  is  si*ciired  only  by  carrying  the  corulensution  of  dineussion 
almost  to  the  vanishing  {>oint;  and  the  spact*  at  iU  disposal  dm's  not  admit  any  adt'qmitu 
record  of  progress  in  tlio  arts,  science  and  literature,  or  any  full  presentation  of  tlie  year’s 
statistics,  to  say  nothing  of  tl»e  disadvantage,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  of  surveying 
•the  Vnited  States  through  the  wrong  end  of  tho  telescope. 

Apart  from  the  present  volume  there  is  in  this  country  no  work  of  reference  that  ap- 
proaclies  tlK2  scope  even  of  IlazeWa  .Innuaf;  there  is  no  annual  record  of  current  history; 
there  is  no  compilation  of  statistics  at  all  comparable  to  the  mntr8man*8  I'lYir  llt>ok ; ami 
there  is  no  record  of  political  events  such  as  is  aupplieil  to  Hritish  readers  by  the  Itritiah 
Annual  Register.  The  need  of  a comprehensive  annual  reference  lMM)k  in  this  field  is  tcK» 
obvious  to  require  demonstration.  The  only  questions  are  those  which  concern  the  manner  of 
ext?cution.  The  chief  difileulties  arise  from  space  limits,  an<l  the  dangt»r  of  disprojM»rlitmate 
treatment  and  of  the  omission  of  imfmrtunt  topics.  As  regards  sj»ace  the  Nkw  I.vtkbnatiunal 
Vi:ab  Hook  has  an  advantage  over  most  annual  publications  in,  that  by  rwlucing  to  a mini- 
mum intro<liictory  manner  such  us  is  to  be  found  in  general  works  of  reference  and  is  not 
enfM^cially  applteahle  to  the  year,  it  gains  space  for  the  more  adcMpiate  treatment  of  tho  year 
itself.  It  does  not  carry  the  same  text,  revised  from  year  to  year,  but  prepares  the  entire 
text  anew  each  year.  As  to  pro|K>rtionate  treatnuuit  and  tlie  ]»rfi|K*r  sehtlion  of  tofiles,  no 
work  of  reference  is  free  from  deftrls,  but  an  annual  volume  ought  to  show  steady  Improve- 
ment in  these  respects,  profiting  from  criticism  and  siiggesUon.  The  Yeab  Rook  for  1909  ex- 
cx-eds  somewhat  the  hnigth  of  tlic  previoiH  year’s  Issue.  It  includes  an  aoemint  of  Uh*  recent 
progress  of  UlBl.lCAL  Ckiticism,  a more  extended  review  of  EtKiTOKAL  Hkkokm  pn»}s>»als  ami 
aehieveim*nts,  with  a s|>eeial  article  under  that  head  by  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  WtHKlrulf,  and 
an  ampler  treulmeiit  of  Mumcii'AL  Uoveb.nmkst. 

Aimaig  the  leading  featurc^s  of  the  year  19(K1  rispiiring  treatment  in  the  presinit  volume, 
the  following  may  be  iiHuitioned:  Tlic  movement  of  financial  nsMivery  which  Is-gan  in  the  clos- 

ing  months  of  1908,  gained  strength  in  1909,  ami  in  many  in- 

SOMB  FCATU BBS  dustries.  conditions  were  belter  tliuu  they  were  Udorc  tlw  {miiie. 
OF  THE  I’nder  the  title  Fi.na5(cial  Uevik-w  will  In*  fouml  an  account  of 

1909  VOLUHB — THE  tho  general  tendencies,  and  in  wparate  articiea  on  the  lemling  in- 

TTNITBB  STATES  duntries,  on  crops  and  on  foreign  countries,  more  s|M*cillc  details 

arc  given.  Tho  articles  on  AoKicrLTi'BR,  and  allied  topics,  pre- 
poretl  under  the  direction  of  exjterts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  reinird 
the  most  prosperous  year  in  tlie  history  of  the  UnibM  States.  Despite  the  improved  luelluHla 
of  proiluctioii  and  the  incT<*as<Hl  output,  tlie  high  prices  continued,  and  Udore  tlie  close  of  the 
year,  discussion  of  tin?  high  cost  of  living,  most  of  it  vague  and  s|)cculative,  had  aln*ady 

swollen  to  formidable  bulk.  Facts  bearing  on  this  problem  will  1h«  found  in  the  articles 

PmcKS,  Food  and  Ntthitiox,  AoBrrrtTVBE.  etc.  Jn  the  United  States  the  chief  political  in- 
terest of  the  year  centred  in  the  Tariff,  whose  provisions  are  analyzed  under  that  title,  and 
whose  pasHnge  through  Congress  with  a summary  of  tho  debates  will  l)e  found  under  the 
United  States,  paragraphs  on  PolUira  and  fJovemment.  Public  interest  in  Uh*  subject  of 
OoNKERVATioN  OK  Nati'Kat.  Resokrcks,  continucil  during  the  year,  and  tho  matter  assiimetl  a 
political  asp<*ct,  owing  to  the  Haixi.nokr-Pinch OT  Controversy,  which  is  disetissiHi  in  the 
article  Lands,  Pfm.io.  and  In  the  paragraphs  on  Pnliticn  and  fiorrrmnrnt,  under  United 
Stat>:8.  In  the  historical  paragraphs  under  U.nitmi  StATKii  will  also  lie  found  an  account  of 
tho  spirite<l  controversies  that  arose  in  the  closing  months  of  tho  Roo.sevei.t  Admixjstratio.n 
over  the  Secret  Service,  over  i\yc  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  over 
the  President’s  letter  in  regard  to  Senator  Tillman;  a review  of  the  Tait  AoMlxifsTRAXioN, 
and  of  tho  contest  as  to  tl»e  powers  of  tlie  Speaker;  a summary  of  Isdh  sessions  of  ConoReks, 
of  the  Foreion  Relations  of  the  United  States,  of  the  frauds  in  the  Cu.htom  House,  etc.  In 
the  p<jlitical  record  under  the  separate  States,  which  has  b»*en  revistnl  by  the  etliturs  of  leading 
newspapers  in  each  of  tho  States,  will  be  found  a summary  of  legislation,  and  of  tlie  chief 
eveota  in  party  politics,  and  a record  of  such  important  hapiamings  as  tlio  collapse  of  the  re- 
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form  movcmcDt  in  San  Franci*co;  Iho  spread  of  FuoniniTioN  in  Indiana  and  other  States,  and 
the  check  adniinistcred  to  tlie  movement  in  Alabama  where  the  constitutional  amendment  was 
defeated;  the  result  of  the  NovemU*r  election#,  especially  in  Xcw  York  State,  etc, 

<«RKAT  Bhitain  passed  through  the  m«i#t  interesting  ]>oliticul  year  in  her  recent  history. 
Tumkky  was  the  scene  of  a counter-revolution,  whose  prompt  and  complete  suppression,  fol- 
lowed by  the  deposition  of  Alalul  Hamiil,  illustrated  the  strength  of  tlie  new 
regime.  Disorders  in  Pkr.sia  tlnally  euluiinated  in  the  triumphant  entry  of 
FOBEION  tlie  Nationalist  forces  into  Teheran  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional 

regime,  the  deposition  of  the  Shah,  and  the  accession  of  his  young  son, 
Ahmcil  Mirza.  Swkden  was  tin*  scene  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  strikes 
in  the  history  of  labor  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Spain  was  for  many  months  the  centre  of 
public  interest,  ow'ing  to  the  Kill  War,  the  Barcelona  Kiots,  and  the  execution  of  Professor 
i’errer.  Kepublican  Institutions  in  France  seemed  for  the  moment  menaced  by  the  alarming 
advance  of  syndicalism,  as  illustrated  by  the  two  postmen's  strike#.  Naval  maladministration 
was  one  of  tlie  chief  topics  of  the  year,  and  the  delmte  on  that  siibpN't  in  the  Chaml>er  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  t'lemeneeau  Ministry,  and  the  accession  of  M.  Briund  to  the  premiership.  The 
Balkan  Question  reache<l  an  acute  phase  in  the  curly  months  of  the  year,  when  war  lK*twe<*n 
Austria  and  ScTvia  seemed  at  any  moment  imminent,  but  mutters  were  Hnally  amicably  adjusted, 
and  the  Austrian  annexation  of  the  two  provinces  was  acknowledged  by  the  Powers  os  an  accom- 
pKshed  fact.  Negotiations  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  as  to  compensation  were  successfully 
carried  out.  The  w'cakness  of  parliamentary  institutions  in  Greece  was  illustrated  by  the 
mutinoua  spirit  in  both  army  and  navy  and  by  the  high-handed  measures  of  the  Military 
League.  In  Africa  a turning  point  was  reached  through  the  formation  of  the  .South 
African  Union.  In  the  Far  E>ist  the  long-standing  dilhcultipa  Iwtwcen  China  and  Japan  were 
settled,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  by  the  agreements  of  August  and  September. 

In  Mechanical  Encixkebino  new  methods  evolved  during  the  year  for  using  the  Steam 
XURUlNE  efficiently  as  exemplified  by  the  Melvillc-MacAlpIne  Kediiction  gear,  ofTered  a topic* 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  Bridge  and  Canal  construction  moved  on 
rapidly  during  the  year,  and  the  progress  on  the  Panama  Canal  w'ns  us 
APPLIED  steady  and  important  as  it  was  lacking  in  sensational  features,  after  tiH) 

SCIENCE,  ETC.  settlcnwnt  of  the  look  vs.  sea-level  controversy.  In  other  brandies  of  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Sanitary,  and  Electrical  Enginkerino  the  year’s  progress 
while  not  marked  by  achievements  of  extraordinary  importance  and  magni- 
tude was  of  such  character  that  it  cannot  be  disregarded;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  the  otlier  sciences,  although  in  Astronomy  the  approach  of  Halley’s 
comet  contributed  in  addition,  matter  of  raipular  interest.  In  Aeronautics  the  record  was  an 
unusually  interesting  one,  including  M.  Bleriot’s  notable  flight  across  tl»e  Channel.  In  Medi- 
cine attention  was  called  to  the  elForts  to  cofie  with  such  disease's  as  the  Si.EEi*iNo  Sickness, 
the  Hookworm  Disease,  Pellagra,  and  Cancer,  in  all  of  which  progress  wjus  reported.  In 
Military  and  Naval  Affairs  the  year  was  marked  by  many  changes.  Extensive  rearma- 
ments, especially  of  the  artillery  of  EurojM-an  armies  emphasized  the  ever  present  prosp«*et  of 
war.  Tlie  Manieuvres  of  the  year  were  conducted  in  a nmre  practical  spirit  and  on  a larger 
seah*.  Tlie  Navies  showed  not  only  an  increase  in  the  ai»*  and  iiinulier'of  buttleships,  but 
t>f{uully  important  changes  in  the  tlevelopment  of  jiersonmd  and  e«juijmu'nt. 

The  material  for  the  statistical  articles  is  derived  from  ofUeial  sources,  and  in  the  prep- 
piiratiun  of  these  articles  as  well  ns  of  those  which  deal  with  public  atfaira,  especially  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  invaluable  aid  ha#  been  given  by  guvenmient  officials.  Among  those 
to  whom  sp<x*ial  rm»gnillon  is  due  for  such  serviin*#  may  Is*  mentioned  the  following:  Major 

Frank  McIntyre,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  AlFairs,  for  infornmtion  in  regard  to 
the  Philippines;  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Departimmt  of  Cora- 
inerco  and  I^ilior;  Mr.  E.  Dana  Dunnid,  Director  of  the  Census;  various  officials  in  the 
Departments  of  War,  Navy  and  tin*  Interior;  the  Sujierinteiidents  of  Kdueatlon,  Commission- 
ers of  Charitu's  and  Com'ction#,  Treasurers,  tho  officers  of  colU-gi*#,  societies  and  religious 
btKlii*s;  and  the  editors  of  leading  news{uij>ers  in  the  States,  who  have  vobjicrated  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  parugraplts  on  State  politics  and  history. 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY. 
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A’BECKETT,  ARTm'B  Wn.UAM. 
An  EnKliHh  wriUT  an<!  drnmatijtt,  dicni  Jan* 
nary  14.  lllOil.  JIc  wn»  U»rn  at  Fulham,  Oc* 
tolHT  2.">,  1K4I,  niul  wu»  i*<lucat«*tl  at  Koli*trail 
School.  Up  iMTV«Hi  for  wmii*  ycara  In  tho  War 
4MTlr»‘,  nml  alw  |>ractl«*^l  law.  From  1H05  to 
1H08  lip  odltwl  the  (iiotrtrorm  and  from  1H6H 
U*  1870  the  Hritunnin  \tatt*izinf.  lie  acted  oa 
a|)erial  eorrenjamdent  in  the  Krauw-tJerman 
War.  and  in  1874  joinet!  the  atalT  of  Punch, 
on  which  he  n^mainetl  until  1002.  In  1002  3 
he  4‘dit(‘<l  John  Hull.  .VHerkett  wrote  wveral 
three-nrt  <H)medi«**i.  and  many  Itooka,  among 
them.  The  <!ho»t  of  f/riw<foa^  drantfr  ( 1877), 
The  Mynieri/  of  Manor  (1878);  ,1/odrrn 

Arabian  "Sightti  (1885);  The  ,1/orfrrn  .4dam 
(J809);  The  a'Becketta  of  Punch  (1003). 
ABKXTZZI,  Duke  of  tite.  See  Ekploratiox. 

ABTSSIKIA.  An  independv^nt  emintry  In 
eastern  Africa  comprising  neveral  ao-cnlled 
kingdoms  Ijcsidea  territories  and  dependencies. 
The  area  Is  estimated  at  308.(88)  si^unre  miles, 
and  the  population  at  upwards  of  0.000.000. 
The  resident  population  of  most  of  the  towns  is 
ver>*  small,  hut  the  capital,  Addis  Als’ha.  is 
idate<l  to  have  ls*tween  30.(8>0  and  35,000  in- 
H:ihitnnts;  Harrar,  40.0<M);  (iondar,  5000; 
Aksiim.  .5000;  MabderaMariam,  4(MM);  and  DirC* 
Dawn,  4.500.  Coptic  Christianity  is  preferre<l, 
and  education,  which,  according  to  sn  edict 
i»sue<l  by  the  Kmperor  in  Octolier.  1007.  is  com- 
pulsory for  male  cliildreu,  is  carrietl  on  hy 
Coptic  teachers  provldeil  hy  the  government. 

The  inhahitantH  are  largely  engager!  in  the 
oaising  of  rattle,  shi.'ep,  and  goiits.  Next  in 
importance  is  agriculture,  though  backward; 
Cfilb*e  and  cotton  production,  however,  is  in- 
creasing. riacer  gold  mining  is  carrie«i  on  to 
ftome  extent.  Foreign  trade  is  conducte<l  prin- 
cipally through  Harrar,  where  in  tim  fl«cnl 
year  1005  (MJ  the  imports  were  valued  at  4,* 
040.1(8)  dollars  and  the  exports  at  3.377,440 
dollars  (dollar=alsmt  50  cents).  The  greater 
part  of  the  imports  consist«>tl  of  cotton  goo<ls, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  American  gray  shirting. 
The  exports  consisted  of  cofTee.  1.2(81.200  dol- 
lars; hides  and  skins.  1,142,000;  ivory,  wax.  gold, 


ghee,  civet,  and  gum  arable.  Besidea  Harrar 
important  trading  centres  are  Addis  AI»elia  and 
Ankuber. 

Tliere  are  very  few  good  roads  in  Abyssinia* 
but  in  an«l  a!>out  Addis  .\l)e!>a  some  metslled 
roads  have  recently  Unui  eonstnieteil.  A rail- 
way extends  from  •libutl.  on  the  French  Somali 
coast.  103  miles  to  DirO  Dawa.  aliout  25  milea 
from  Harrar.  In  January.  l!»01).  a new  company 
was  formal  to  complete  the  line  through  Harrar 
and  to  Addis  Als-bn,  528  miles  distant  from 
Jibuti.  Tho  survey  has  l»een  mn<le  and  grad- 
ing Is'gun.  Telegraph  lines  (over  1000  mib*s) 
connect  the  capital  w'ith  Harrar,  with  Jitmti, 
and  with  Massnwa,  in  Kritrea.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  telephone  line. 

The  rinaneial  business  of  the  government  la 
transacted  by  the  Hank  of  Alunsinia  (main 
ofliee  at  Addis  Alndta).  wiiich  has  an  autlinrired 
capital  of  £50(l.<M)0.  The  current  c<un  of  the 
country  is  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  but  the 
new'  Menelek  dollar  (the  talari,  worth  about  50 
cents)  U the  onieial  standard. 

The  Abyssinian  government  is  essentially  of  a 
feudal  character.  Kacb  of  the  large  province* 
is  govermyl  by  a /foa.  a prince  or  feudal  chief, 
timler  whom  are  governora  of  districts  and 
chiefs  of  villngt-s.  The  more  important  Haaea 
constitute  a kind  of  state  council.  At  the  head 
of  the  state  la  the  Kmperor.  Menelek  11.  In  IPOP, 
who  a-s  King  of  Slioa  !>(*enme  ruler  of  all  Abys- 
sinia in  188!».  He  has  constituted  a eminoil  of 
ministers,  which  met  for  tin*  first  lime  in  July, 
IfiOK,  The  administration  of  justice  lies  with 
the  Bases  and  pt*Uy  chiefs,  with  right  of  ap|tea) 
to  tlie  Kmperor. 

Tlie  Abyssinian  army  conflated  of  atanding 
forces  or  garri>«»ns  uiuler  the  command  of  the 
Rns  of  each  province  but  susceptible  of  being 
united  to  form  a single  unitiHi  army  whose 
strength  was  estimnt<yl  at  100,(M)0  men.  The 
organisation  and  control  of  this  united  force  ia 
verj'  weak  and  the  armament  and  equipment  far 
from  uniform.  The  mounted  men  constitute  an 
Irregular  cavalry,  the  infantry  w'ere  in  part 
nrnie<i  with  French  rep«»»illng  rilles.  while  the 
artilh'ry  was  provbbyl  with  50  mo^iern  and  30 
old  pattern  field  guns.  In  the  nvMintain  hat- 
t«Ties  there  were  ineliubnl  sonm  Hotchkisa 
guns.  In  addition  to  the  forees  rnentionrsi  the 
retainers  of  the  various  chiefs  were  eon.sidenyl 
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oA  aTaUnbln  for  military  Korvicc,  forming  a sort 
of  militia,  tlif  strongtli  of  which  waa  put  at 
atroiit  140,000  men. 

Owing  to  difliculticR  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  new  company  which  had  taken  over  the 
property  of  an  earlier  company  formed  to  con- 
struct a line  from  Uirr*  Dawa  to  Addis  AMa, 
but  forced  by  the  French  g«ncrnment  into 
liquidation,  the  Emperor  canceled  his  conci>s- 
sion  in  March.  In  Kpite  of  this  the  company 
bc^n  work  at  Dirr>  Dawa.  Lidj  JcAssti  (or 
Kyoasu),  f«)n  of  the  Emperor’s  daughter  and 
one  of  the  powerful  Abvssinlan  chiefs,  who  had 
been  <leclarcd  succesRor  by  >!eiic*lek  in  1908,  was 
married  on  May  10,  1909,  to  the  Princess 
Komanie,  the  daughter  of  the  Into  Emperor 
John. 

ACADEMIES,  The  iTreaNATioWAL  Asso- 
ciation OF.  An  Association  established  in-  1899 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ixm- 
don,  representing  t^venty  academies  and  learned 
associations  of  Europe  and  America.  Delegates 
of  the  constituent  liodies  meet  once  in  every 
three  years.  Mi'etings  were  held  in  Paris  in 
1901,  London  in  1904,  and  V'ienna  in  1907. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Rome  in  1910. 
The  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Litera- 
ture is  one  of  the  projects  with  which  the 
Association  is  oeeupie<I.  Others  arc  a complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  I.,<Mbnitz.  an  encyclope- 
dia of  Islam,  and  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  interchange  of  manuscripts  and  books 
between  different  countries. 

ACADEMY,  Bbitish.  See  Dbitish  Acao* 
BUY. 

ACADEMY,  FBExgn.  (Aoao^mie  Fbax- 
AI8B).  An  institution  founded  in  IG35  by 
ardinal  Richelieu,  and  reorganised  in  1910. 
It  is  the  first  of  the  five  academies  consti- 
tuting the  Institute  of  France,  the  other  four 
being:  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 

Relles-lettres.  Academy  of  Sciences.  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science.  The  Academy  consists  of 
forty  members.  It  is  the  chief  tribunal  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  niceties  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  po^’try  and  the 
classification  of  French  classics.  The  meml>er8 
receive  an  annual  stipend  of  1500  francs,  and  in 
addition,  the  six  members  of  the  Dictionary 
Committee  receive  each  1000  francs  nnnually. 
The  Academy  annu.iUy  distributes  12,000  francs 
in  prizes  alternately  for  poetry  and  eloquence, 
besides  a number  of  smaller  prizes.  Five 
new  memlMTH  were  chosen  in  that  year  as  fol- 
lows; Ren<^  Doumic  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  tlie  death  of  Roissler;  Marcel  Prevost  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sardou; 
Jean  Aieard  to  fill  the  \*acaney  caused  by  the 
death  of  CoppC*e;  KugOm*  Brienx  to  fill  the 
vacancy  cauwHl  by  the  death  of  llnl(''vy;  and 
Raymond  Poinear*'*  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Emile  Oehhardt.  There  was 
still  otic  vacancy  at  the  end  of  1909.  The  present 
neodemicians  and  the  dates  of  their  election 
arc : 

Simile  OlHvier,  1870;  Alfred  Jean  Frnngois 
Mi'zieres,  1874;  Othenin  P.  (b*  Clf^ron  Comte 
dTIauHsonville.  1880;  .Miles  .Arnaud  Arn<ine  Cla- 
rctie,  1888;  Eugi*'‘nc  Marie  Melchior,  Vicomte  do 
Vogue.  1888;  Charles  Jjouis  de  Saulses  de 
Freycimd.  1890;  T»uis  Marie  JuHin  Viaud 
(Pierre  Ixiti).  1891;  Ernest  Lavlsse,  1892; 
Paul  Louis  Tliureau-Dangin,  1893;  Paul  Bout- 


get,  1804;  Henri  Housssyc,  1894;  Jules  Le> 
mattre,  1805;  Jneques  Anatole  Thibault  (Ana- 
tole  France),  1896;  Louis  Julea  Albert,  Comte 
Vandal,  1896;  Albert  Comte  de  Mun, 

Gabriel  Hanotaux,  1897;  Henri  l/*on  Emile 
Lavedan,  1899;  Paul  De^hanel,  1899;  Paul 
Hervieu,  1900;  Auguste  Emile  Faguet,  1900; 
Charles  Jean  Melchior,  Marquis  de  Voguf*,  1901; 
Edmond  Rostand.  llMll;  Frf-doric  Masson,  1903; 
Rcn6  Bazin,  1903;  Etienne  Lamy,  1905;  Al«- 
andre  Felix  Joseph  Ribot,  1906;  Maurice 
Barr^s,  1906;  Marquis  de  S«'‘gur.  1907;  Maurice 
Donnay,  1907;  Maitre  Andrf'  Barboux,  1907; 
Jules  Henri  Poincar('*,  1908;  ,J«-an  Kichepin, 
1008;  Frances  Chnrmes,  PK)8,  Rene  IXmmic; 
Marcel  Prevost;  Jean  Aieard;  EugOnc  Brieux; 
Raymond  Poincares  1909. 

ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTER, 
Amcbican.  A body  which  had  its  l>eginning 
in  1898  when,  at  its  annual  meeting  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  nominated 
a small  group  of  authors  ami  artists  to  con- 
stitute a National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
(Qualification  for  meml>ership  in  this  body  was 
to  be  notable  achievement  in  art,  music  or 
literature,  and  the  memb<»rship  was  limited  at 
first  to  150  and  afterwards  to  250.  When  the 
Institute  had  gotherwl  to  itself  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  chief  authors  and  artists  of  the 
United  States,  it  declared  its  purj>ose  of  pro- 
ceeiUng  to  an  organization  of  an  Academy  of 
Arts  and  letters,  the  members  of  which  should 
be  chosen  from  the  memb,’r.s  of  the  Institute. 
It  limited  the  number  of  meml>era  in  the  new 
Academy  to  l>e  chosen  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Ix»tters  to  seven,  and  pro- 
vided for  a progressive  responsibility  in  the 
elioice  of  thoiM*  to  be  elected  later.  The  first 
seven  members  were  selected  in  1904  and  were 
tho  following:  William  Dean  Howells,  Au- 

gustus Saint  Gaudens.  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man,  John  La  Farge,  Samuel  I.anghorne  Clem- 
ens, John  Hay  and  Edward  MacDowcll.  These 
seven  original  memljors  wvre  empowered  im- 
mediately to  elect  eight  more  and  then  chose: 
Henry  .Tames,  Charles  Follen  McKim,  Hen^ 
Adams,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.  T. 
R.  Ix)unshury,  The<Mlon*  Roosevelt  and  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich.  These  fifteen  then  proceeded  to 
elect  five  more — .Joseph  .Jefferson,  John  S.  Sar- 
gent, R.  W.  Gilder,  H.  H.  Furness,  and  John 
Bigidow.  These  twenty  representatives  then 
electetl  ten  miditional,  rai.sing  the  total  mem- 
la'rship  to  thirty.  The  new  nn'mliera  chosen 
were  Winslow  Homer,  Carl  Schiirz,  A.  T. 
Mahan.  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  D.  C.  French, 
John  Burroughs,  J.  F.  Rhodes,  K.  A.  Ahl>ey, 
Horatio  W.  Parker,  and  William  .M.  Sloane. 

The  constitution  of  the  Academy  declares  that 
its  aim  is  to  represent  and  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  fine  arts  and  of  literature.  It  es- 
tablished fifty  as  tlie  limit  of  its  meml»ership. 
Elections  have  taken  place  at  intervals  during 
tlio  past  five  years,  first  to  enlarge  the  mem- 
liership  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  then  to  fill 
the  vacancies  whieli  have  lieen  caused  by  death. 
There  arc  still  several  vacancies  to  Ih»  filial  to 
make  up  the  full  memW^rship  of  fifty.  As  it 
was  constituted  in  1909  the  Academy  was  com- 
posed of  one  architect,  two  comj^osers.  two 
sculptors,  eight  painters  and  the  remainder  men 
of  letters. 

The  monJjers  in  1909  were  as  follows;  Edwin 
Austin  Abls-y,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Henry 
Adams,  Julm  Bigelow,  Edwin  Howland  Blush- 
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field,  William  Cary  Brownell,  John  Burroughs, 
Oeorgo  Washington  Cable,  George  Whitfield 
Chadwick,  William  Merritt  Chase,  Samuel  I>ang- 
home  Clemens,  Kenyon  Cox,  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
Daniel  Chester  French,  Horace  Howard  Fnrnetw, 
Basil  I^anneau  Gilderslee>i',  Arthur  Twining 
Hadley,  Thomas  Hastings,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  Winslow  Homer,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
William  I)oan  Howells.  Henry  James,  BolK*rt 
Underwood  Johnson,  .John  l>a  Farge,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Thomas  Raynesford  I»unslmry, 
Hamilton  Wright  Maine,  Alfred  TImyer  Mahan, 
Brander  Matthews,  William  Vaughan  Momly, 
John  Muir.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Horatio  Wil- 
liam Parker,  James  Ford  Klrodes.  Theoilore 
Roosevelt,  John  Ringer  Sargent,  William  Mil- 
ligan Sloane.  Francis  HopkiiiHon  Smith,  Ahl»ott 
Handerson  Thayer,  Elihu  Ve<lder,  John  Quincy 
Adams  Ward,  Andrew  Dickson  White,  VV'ood- 
row  Wilson,  Georgi»  Edwar<l  \V'oo<lberry. 

Deceased:  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Francis 
Marion  Crawford,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  Edward  Everett  Hnle,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  John  Hay,  Bronson  Howard, 
Joseph  ,TefTerson.  Henry  Corey  I>ea,  Edward 
XfacDowell,  Charles  Follen  McKim,  Donald 
Grant  Mitchell,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Augustus 
Raint'Gaudcns,  Carl  Schurz,  Edmund  Clarence 
Ste<lman. 

Tlic  oflicers  of  the  Academy  are:  President, 
William  Dean  Howells;  Chancellor,  Professor 
W.  M.  Sloane;  Permanent  Secretary,  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson. 

ACONCAGUA,  MorxT.  See  Exploration. 

ADEN.  A British  dependency  in  southwest- 
ern Arabia,  forming  a part  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  Area,  75  square  miles;  population 
in  1001,  41,222.  Attached  to  Aden  are  tbo 
island  of  Perim  (area  5 square  miles;  popu- 
lation. 2752),  the  Kuria  Muria  Islands 
(ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Oman  for  landing  the 
Re<l  Sea  cable),  and  the  Aden  Protectorate, 
which  has  an  area  of  almut  OOOO  square  miles 
and  a population  of  al>mit  100,000.  Aden  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  important  chiofiy  for 
its  strategic  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Rea  and  as  a coaling  station.  The  trade  is  al- 
mr»at  entirely  a transshipment  one.  The  lead- 
ing imports  are  cotton  goods,  grain,  hides  and 
skins,  ami  tobacco;  exports,  the  articles  men- 
tioned as  imports  and  cofTee,  gums,  civet,  i%*ory, 
and  wax.  In  1007-B  the  sea  borne  Imports  were 
%Tilued  at  Rs.  44,000,050,  and  the  sea-liorne  ex- 
ports. Rs.  40,471,120  (1  rupee~32.44  cents)  ; 
imports  and  exports  by  land,  Rs.  2.475.007  and 
Rs.  1,652.402.  respectively.  The  boundary  l»e- 
tween  the  Aden  Protectorate  and  the  Turkish 
vilayet  of  Yemen,  until  recently  in  dispute,  has 
been  delimited. 

ADULTERATION.  See  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion. 

ADVENTISTS.  SnTNTH  Day.  A religious 
denomination  which  was  founded  originally  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
which  was  quite  extensively  Isdievod  in  the 
l'nito<I  States  and  Kurojie  during  the  years 
1S40-44.  In  Uh?  earlier  movement  the  Advent- 
ists held  that  the  prophetic  p«Tiod  of  Daniel 
H reaelwMl  to  IHI  l — aiul  **  tlien  shall  the  sanctu- 
ary lx*  cleansed,”  which  they  interprete<l  to 
mean  the  cleansing  of  the  earth  at  the  coming  of 
Uhrist.  After  the  passing  of  the  time  wt  for 
this  in  ISM.  many  of  the  iMdievern  gave  up  the 
doctrine,  while  otiiers,  on  reviewing  the  hiatori- 
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cal  prophetical  ovhlences,  thought  that  the  mis- 
take was  in  believing  that  the  sanctuary  to  lie 
cleansed  was  this  earth,  wlK^reas  it  was  the 
sanctuary  in  Heaven  that  was  to  be  cleansed, 
referring  to  the  final  work  of  Christ  in  the 
heavenly  sanctuarj*,  just  before  his  second 
coining.  Tlius,  tlM*re  arose  in  New  England  in 
1840  a small  body  who,  w’hilo  lielieving  in  the 
s«*cond  coming  of  Christ,  have  newr  set  a time 
for  that  event,  but  hold  to  the  Scripture  state- 
ment that  it  is  **  near,  even  at  the  door,”  and 
also  ol«servc  tlie  seventh  day  of  the  week  os  the 
Sabbath.  At  tl»e  dost*  of  1000  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  denomination,  w'hose  headquarters  are 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  hail  22  union  conferences, 
107  local  conferences,  1.15  foreign  mission  sta- 
tions, 33  being  in  non-Christian  lands,  and  over 
2500  churches  in  eighty  of  the  principol  coun- 
tries of  tlic  world,  with  about  100, (M>0  com- 
municants. For  tbo  spread  of  the  evangelistic 
work  there  was  contributed  by  the  denomina- 
tion during  1909  approximately  $2,000,000.  In 
institutional  lines  tlic  work  is  represented  by 
40  colleges  and  academies,  and  550  primary  and 
intermediate  schools.  There  arc  20  denomina- 
tional puhlifthing  houses,  which  print  125  pa- 
pers. The  denomination  also  operates  over  80 
sanitariums  with  which  there  are  connecte<i  over 
2000  physicians  and  trained  employees.  The 
next  general  conference  of  the  denomination 
meets  in  1913. 

There  arc  in  addition  to  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists  several  IkxHcs  bearing  the  name  of 
Adventists  which  have  practically  nothing  in 
common  with  the  former  except  possibly  the 
doctrine  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and 
even  there  the  connection  is  remote.  Tliese 
bodies  are  the  Evangelical  or  the  Advent  Chris- 
tians, Church  of  God,  the  IJboral  Advent  Un- 
ion, and  the  Churches  of  God  in  .Tesus  Christ, 
Of  these  the  Advent  Christians  numbered  in 
1009  26.799  communicants,  550  churches  and 
628  ministers.  The  Churches  of  Gml  in  Jesus 
Christ  numbered  2124  communicants,  with  62 
churches  and  56  ministers.  The  other  ixviles 
are  composed  of  hut  a few  hundrwl  respee- 
tively.  The  Advent  Christians  publish  several 
papers,  including  the  U'or/d's  CrisU  an<l  the 
Me$9iah*8  Advent, 

AERONAUTICS.  The  successful  flights  of 
the  Wright  Brothers  and  Henri  Farman  with 
their  biplanes  in  1908  had  domonstrate<I  the 
practical  achievement  of  a heavier-tlmn-air  ma- 
chine that  could  maintain  itself  in  the  air  and 
fly  over  eonsiderahle  di.stnnees  at  the  control  of 
the  operator.  These  were  followed  in  1909  by 
further  advances  in  the  science  and  praeticc  of 
aviation  no  less  marked  than  they  were  sen- 
sational. During  1908  the  monoplane  in  the 
hands  of  BlC*riot  and  Esnault-Pelterie  had  1>een 
developed  to  a point  where  it  was  cA|>aiilc  of 
extendwl  flight,  but  even  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  biplane  with  the  double  supporting 
surface  was  looked  u)>on  as  the  far  more  prac- 
tical machine.  In  1909,  however,  the  mono- 
plane shared  the  honors  with  the  biplane  and 
was  wontlcrfiilly  sueceKsful  at  the  big  aviation 
meets,  iH-rfides  figuring  in  some  sensational 
flights.  In  fact  in  considering  the  record  of  the 
year  in  aviation  due  emphasis  must  lie  placed 
on  many  sensational  nchit'venHUits.  though  these 
must  not  l»»  permitted  to  ohsenre  the  nuThanical 
improvements  in  the  various  ninehines  elWIed 
by  numerous  inwntors  or  the  evolution  of  va- 
rious distinct  types  brought  alxnit  through  the 
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efTortfl  of  cnreful  designers.  Furthermore  these 
t&nie  sensational  achieveincnts  doubtless  aroused 
in  the  public  mind  the  belief  that  the  era  of 
widespread  and  commercial  navigation  of  the  air 
was  at  hand,  and  that  atToplaiie  and  airship 
would  soon  rank  with,  if  not  supplant,  the  bat- 
tleship ns  engines  of  war.  Ity  some  qualided 
critics  it  was  l>elieved  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1000  a certain  limit  had  l>een  attained  in 
th«  development  of  the  Hying  machine,  notwith- 
standing the  demonstrated  succi'ss  of  machines 
of  vnrie<l  types  and  designs.  For  with  the 
development  of  designs  of  Hying  machineA  must 
cHuisidered  the  improvement  of  the  light- 
weight high-efllciency  inU-rnal  combustion  motor 
aa  develojKrd  from  that  employed  on  motor 
Ijoats  and  motor  vehicles.  This  typo  of 
engine  by  1000  had  reached  a high  state  of  p<T- 
f<»ction  and  no  great  advances  or  radical  inno- 
vations in  design  or  construction  could  be 
anticipate<l.  In  the  construction  of  the  aero- 
planes themselves  there  was  demanded  naturally 
a maximum  of  strength  with  a minimum  of 
weight  such  as  was  to  be  found  in  no  other 
branch  of  mechanical  engineering.  This  was 
attained  by  various  designers  in  ditTercnt  ways, 
certain  features  often  presenting  distinct  ad- 
vantages. Nevertheless  the  fact  that  stood  out 
promim'ntly  ifi  many  of  the  competitions  was 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  ability  of  the 
aviator,  and  often  skill  in  control  and  ma- 
ntt'uvring  figured  even  more  conspicuously  than 
mere  design  of  the  supporting  surfaces.  In 
fact,  M.  (f.  flarnier,  writing  in  LWirophilt, 
states  that  the  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  tlM» 
coiii|>etitiona  at  Ilheims  in  1909  might  Ik*  sum- 
marised and  expresse<l  in  figures,  thus:  Pilot's 

importance,  00  per  cent.;  motor's  importniioe, 
00  per  cent.;  importance  of  the  machine  itself, 
10  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  results  of  the  year’s 
work  might  be  summarised  briefly  before  pass- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  tlie  jvar’a  leading 
events.  Speaking  generally  it  may  be  said  that 
there  was  less  development  in  the  biplane  ns 
used  bv  the  Wrights,  Curtiss.  Farman,  Voisin, 
and  others  over  tl»o  machines  of  190H,  and  that 
by  their  relinliility  and  stability  they  had  been 
brought  to  approach  a standard  or  final  tyjw. 
The  biplane,  which  it  was  r<‘COgnired  wrniM 
prove  more  speedy  if  stability  coubi  be  secured, 
was  greatly  improved,  and  for  speed  and  high 
flying  met  with  great  success  and  le<l  to  ex- 
tensive construction  of  more  or  less  similar 
nmehines.  Fuse  of  handling  was  secured  with 
these  monoplanes,  and  the  instability  predicted 
was  not  realized  and  their  successful  operation 
In  some  very  daring  fliglds  as  well  as  in  com- 
petition was  noteworthy.  Triplanes  and 
quiulroplnnes  wrre  also  tested  during  the  year, 
but  without  imfK>rtant  results,  and  likewise  no 
startling  achievoments  were  to  be  recorded  in 
helicopters  or  other  similar  devices. 

Wright  Brotmfrs  ArBorT.ANE  for  U.  R. 
Army.  In  .Tuly  Orville  Wright  resumed  the  ac- 
ceptance tests  of  the  aeroplane  built  for  the 
Uriit<‘<l  States  Army  at  Fort  Myer,  which  had 
b«‘en  interrupted  by  the  accid«’nt  of  the  previous 
year  in  which  Lieutenant  Sidfridge  was  killed 
and  Mr.  Wright  injured.  Thew  trials,  which 
lasted  for  the  liest  part  of  tw'o  weeks,  proved 
eminently  succi^ssful  and  resulted  in  the  aceept- 
anri*  of  tlie  machine  at  the  contract  price  of 
$.‘10,900.  all  the  conditions  Isdng  fully  satisfied, 
in  an  oHicial  time  test  held  on  July  27,  the 
machim*  carrying  a paswij.vr  in  addition  to 


the  aviator,  was  in  tl>e  air  for  one  hour  amt 
thirtwn  minutes,  flying  in  closed  circles  over  the 
drill  field.  On  July  30  the  government  test 
was  completed  by  a flight  of  ten  miles  across 
country  in  14  minutes  or  at  an  average  rate 
of  42.58  miles  an  hour.  A passenger  was  also 
carried  in  tliis  test  and  the  aeroplane  was  dem- 
onstrateil  to  be  thoroughly  under  control.  After 
its  accejitance  by  the  government  the  new  aero- 
plane was  sent  to  a post  of  tlic  Signal  Corps 
4t  College  Park  in  Maryland,  where  a numlsT 
of  the  ofllcv»rs  receivetl  instruction  in  its  use 
and  managi^mcnt  and  numerous  flights  were 
undertaken. 

Fi.ight  AcRoaa  Brittsh  Channel.  Popu- 
lar attention  was  directed  to  the  aeroplanes 
of  MM.  BlfTiot  and  I.atlinm  by  their  at- 
tempts to  fly  over  the  English  Channel  in  the 
early  summer.  In  tlie  previous  year  M.  Blf*riot 
had  exhibited  an  ai^roplanc  of  excellent  design 
and  construction  and  bod  made  a notable  cross- 
country flight  which  indicaUHi  that  he  must  be 
considered  in  the  progress  of  aviation.  M. 
Latham,  on  the  other  Itand,  began  his  flights 
with  the  Antoinette  monoplane  in  the  spring 
of  1909,  and  on  June  12  at  Juvissy  he  made 
a flight  of  30  miles  in  39  minutes,  winning  the 
Goupy  prize.  Straightway  he  determined  on  a 
flight  across  the  English  Channel,  and  on  July 
19.  starting  from  Saiigu'tte,  made  the  attempt. 
Tills  WHS  unsuoo'ssful  owing  to  tlef«*ctive  o|>era- 
tion  of  the  engine  and  I.Jitham  fell  into  the  sen 
after  going  11  miles  and  was  rescued  by  an 
accompanying  torj>edo  boat.  A second  attempt 
on  July  27  also  failed,  though  the  avinb^r 
was  W'ithin  a mile  and  a half  of  Dover  when  he 
fell  into  the  sen  and  again  was  rescued  with  his 
machine.  In  the  meantime  l»uis  Blf*riot.  who 
had  made  some  promising  flights  with  hU  new 
monoplane  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
also  went  to  Calais  and  on  July  25  success- 
fully  accomplislKHl  tlie  first  flight  across  the 
British  Chaimcl  in  a heavier-than-nir  mmhinc, 
from  Baraijues  to  Dover,  a distance  of  32 
miles,  which  was  accomplished  in  3.5  minutes. 
For  distiuice  this  was  by  no  means  a reciird 
flight  and  conditions  were  not  ns  difficult  as 
in  many  crnsA-country  flights,  but  the  acliieve- 
mont  straightway  struck  the  popular  fancy,  so 
tliat  an  even  greater  interest  was  manifestcnl 
in  the  aubji*ct  of  aviation.  On  August  7 
Willmr  Wright’s  record  of  2 hours,  2()  min- 
utes, 23  seconds  for  duration  of  a flight,  made 
Th*oemlM‘r  31.  1908,  at  Auvours,  winning  the 
Michclin  cup,  was  supplanted  by  that  made  by 
Kogcr  Sommer,  a pupil  of  Farman,  who  flow  for 
2 hours,  27  minutes,  1.5  seconds. 

The  Rheims  Aviatio.n  Morr.  Interest  in 
aviation  further  was  stimulated  by  an  impor- 
tant gathering  at  Rheims,  France,  Wginning  .Au- 
gust 22.  where  various  competitions  were  held 
in  which  38  aiVoplanes  were  entered  and  of 
these  30  made  sueeessfiil  flights.  This  very  suc- 
cessful meet  must  lie  con«idere<l  ns  marking  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  aviation,  and  here  were 
representwl  machines  of  many  different  makers 
and  schools,  the  great  majority  of  which  had 
pnss<*d  the  experimental  stage.  There  were  mon- 
oplanes and  biplanes  engaged  in  active  com- 
pdition,  and  so  general  was  the  testing  of  the 
different  machines  that  at  times  a-s  many  as 
six  were  to  1n»  seen  nmmvuvring  in  the  air  at 
once.  Furthermore,  during  the  compefjfion  va- 
rious conditions  of  wind  prevailed  and  it  was 
shown  (hat  the  ai'Toplnne  had  reached  a point 
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in  iU  development  where  it  w&s  no  lonp'r  forcet! 
U»  wait  for  a |>erfwt  calm  or  ideal  slate  and 
direction  of  the  wind.  Uoth  spiked  and  endiir* 
aikce  were  successfully  deiiuuistrated,  a ri*c<>rd 
of  47.78  miles  an  hour  being  made  in  a short- 
distance  com|M>tition,  while  in  an  endurance 
test  in  a long-distance  race  lll.HH  miles  were 
made  in  3 hours,  4 minutes,  55|  siH>onds.  In 
all  of  the  DUichines  ability  to  control  and 
mana'uvre  had  been  so  securcHl  that  this  point 
had  come  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  leading  events  at  the  Kheinis  meet  were 
the  eom|>etition  fur  the  James  Ciordon  Itennett 
International  Cup,  valui*<l  at  together 

w'ith  a cash  prize  of  for  the  smn-t'Hsful 

pilot,  for  the  fastest  time  over  20  kilometres 
( 12.42  miles),  and  the  (iruiid  Prtx  for  the  great- 
est endurance.  The  former  was  won  for  America 
by  Glenn  U.  Curtiss  in  a biplane  of  his  own 
design.  This  aviator  on  July  24  at  Mine<da.  T>ong 
Island,  had  for  a second  time  won  the  Scien- 
tific American  trophy,  making  a flight  of  24.047 
miles  in  52.30  minutes,  at  an  average  s{)eed 
of  28.51  miles  per  hour.  The  machine  em- 
ployed was  a biplane  weighing  507.1  Ihs.,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  gasolene,  oil  and 
water,  33.1  Iba..  and  the  weight  of  tin*  aviator, 
etc.,  176.3,  making  a total,  weight  of  710.5  lbs. 
The  highest  speed  attained  was  47  miles  per 
hour,  and  the  time  for  the  course  15  miiiuU-s, 
50g  seconds.  The  Curtiss  aJ.‘roplnne  carried  a 
single  passenger  and  was  the  llght«*st  of  all  the 
machines  in  the  comiwtition.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  BKTiot  XI.,  a monoplane  designc<l  for 
spci'd.  it  was  the  lightest  of  the  machines  shown 
at  the  meet.  Second  place  in  the  Bennett  cup 
race  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bh'riot  with  Blf*riot  XII., 
a larger  machine  than  that  used  for  his  cross* 
Channel  trip.  This  monoplane  was  flut'd  with 
an  E.  N.  V.  mobir  and  hat!  a total  weight  of 
1355.8  11m.  BIt'‘riot*s  time  was  15  minutes,  60| 
M'conds,  and  his  spet-d  42.5  miles  per  hour.  H. 
I«athi\ni  in  an  Antoinette  aeroplane  and  K. 
Lefebvro  in  a Wright  machine  also  quuliflt'd 
In  this  competition.  Is'ing  placed  in  the  order 
named.  For  the  Grand  Prix  of  Champagne  a 
niimlMT  of  machines  were  entered  and  made 
criilitable  performances.  Tlie  winner  wa.s  M. 
H.  Farman  in  a Furman  ai'roplane  with  a 
Gnome  motor,  the  entire  machine  with  its  pilot 
w'eighing  1212.5  Hmi.  The  distance  was  111.H8 
miles,  covered  In  3 hours,  4 mlmiU'S,  55| 
seconds.  The  motor  of  this  ai*roplano  was 
very  light,  being  of  the  revolving-cylinder- 
air-cooled  type.  In  the  10-kilometre  speed 
compidition.  first  place  and  a new  record  were 
won  by  M.  Bl^Tlot  with  his  monoplane,  making 
the  distance  (6.21  miles)  in  7 minutes,  48  sec- 
onds, or  at  a rate  of  40.1  miles  per  hour.  Sec- 
ond in  point  of  spee<l  came  Curtiss.  Some  sur- 
prise, csjiecially  in  the  t^nitc-d  States,  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Wright  machines,  of  which 
those  piloted  by  MM.  P.  Tiasandier,  K.  T.ie- 
feb\Te,  and  Comte  do  Laniliort  were  conspicuous 
in  the  comp#-U(ion.s,  did  not  win  the  highest 
priren.  This  was  explains]  hy  the  fact  (hat 
in  most  of  the  comiM*titlons  sp'wl  rather  than 
mechanical  efficiency  counted.  Thus  tlie  Wright 
machines  showed  much  less  difference  when 
operated  hy  different  pilots  and  were  first  from 
the  p<unt  of  the  useful  load  carried.  The  two 
propt'llers  revolved  with  a relatively  slow  mo- 
tion, making  for  etlicieiicy,  and  the  motors  have 
been  developifd  to  a point  of  assured  reliability. 

The  Ubuima  contests  were  marked  by  an  cn- 
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tire  alienee  of  untoward  circumstances  and 
were  in  cv«?ry  way  nu>st  successful,  so  that  se- 
rh>us  accidents  in  the  early  Hutumii  and  through 
tlic  linul  iiiontlia  of  the  year  came  with  shock- 
ing emphasis.  The  first  of  thes4>  was  the  death 
of  M.  i.o'febvre  at  Juvissy,  white  t«‘sting  a 
new  Wright  biplane  on  September  7.  On  Sep- 
tember 22  at  Iknilognc  Captain  Ferber,  whose 
name  had  hmg  Ihi'I!  ass<»einU‘d  with  the  develop- 
ment of  at*ronaulics  in  France,  was  killed  when 
his  machine  was  cap.sized  by  striking  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  coursi*  of  a low  flight. 

Sx.NTOii-Uu.MO.NT’ii  Nkw  AicBui’ij^xc.  During 
the  autumn  there  ap]M<ared  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting at'roplnnes  of  tlie  year,  the  “ Donioi- 
tudle"  of  .Sintos-Dumont,  the  pioneer  worker 
with  the  dirigible  balloon.  Tliis  was  a monoplane 
weighing  but  260  jiourids  without  the  pilot  and 
having  a surface  of  planes  amounting  to  07 
square  feet  with  n spread  of  10.4  feet.  Compar- 
ing this  weight  with  the  560  lbs.  of  the  Curtiss 
machine  and  the  882  lbs.  of  the  Wright  ai'ro- 
plane,  with  215  and  538  square  feet  of  surface 
of  supporting  planes  res()cctively,  the  significance 
of  this  new'  aeroplane  may  l>o  appreciated.  With 
this  machine  Santos- Dumont  accomplished  some 
fast  and  interesting  flights,  covering  the  dis- 
tance from  St.  Cyr  to  Buc,  8 kilometres  (4.07 
miles)  in  12  minutes  on  September  13,  and  four 
days  later  in  a cross-country  flight  he  accom- 
plisbetl  an  even  longer  trip.  By  many  authori- 
ties this  interesting  little  machine  was  regarded 
as  the  most  striking  development  of  the  year, 
as  the  reductinn  in  size  of  a practical  flying 
machine  was  a inarkcil  step  forward. 

popular  interest  was  aroused  in  America  by 
a flight  made  by  Wilbur  Wright  in  connection 
with  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  New 
York,  in  the  course  of  which  he  flew  from 
Governor’s  Island  over  the  Hudson  River  as  far 
ut  Grant’s  Tomb  and  return.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss 
also  exhihiUMi  his  o<*roplane  in  flight  at  Gov- 
ernor’s Island.  Besides  being  ocular  demon- 
strations of  the  aeroplane,  the  exhibition 
pos<icsH(Hl  but  little  iui|>ortnnce  aside  from  its 
public  features,  and  attention  next  centn*d  on 
a Gernmii  exhibition  held  ut  Potsiiam.  Here 
Orville  Wright  was  present  and  made  a mini- 
hi-r  of  successful  flights  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor,  and  one  with  the  Crown  Princa 
os  a passenger.  At  this  time  ho  made  a n*cord 
for  height,  uttnining  a di.stancc  estimated  at 
1600  feet  or  over,  as  well  ns  one  for  sustained 
flight  with  a nassenger,  lieing  in  the  air  1 hour, 
35  minutes.  High  flying  now'  In^gan  to  attract 
more  attention  and  the  Count  dc  Lambert  in  the 
course  of  a 30-mile  flight}  over  Paris  sailed 
al>ove  the  Eiffel  Tower  on  Octolier  18,  at  a dis- 
tance of  1300  feet  nliove  the  ground.  M.  Paul- 
han  also  made  some  interesting  high  flights. 
On  NovemU'r  3 oeeurred  an  important  flight 
by  M.  Farman,  when  at  Mourmebm  le-(Jrand  he 
was  in  cimtimious  flight  for  4 hours.  17  minutes, 
5.3  si-eonds,  covering  a distance  of  H4  mih'S.  On 
Dj’ceinlwT  30,  I.H-<m  Delagrangc  in  a Bh'riot 
monoplane  made  a record  of  124  miles  in  2 
hours  and  32  minutes. 

Dnn:iiii.r.  Bauxk>\8.  Improvement  in  speed 
and  endurance*  rather  than  ra<lical  innovations 
in  ilohign  characterized  the  progress  of  the 
airship  during  IlHKh  Count  Zoppelin’.s  work 
of  previous  years  culminated  in  his  i>owerful 
dirgihle.  “ Zepi>elin  III.,”  with  which  he  made  a 
record  flight  from  Frh‘<lrichshafen  to  Berlin  and 
return,  a total  distance  of  800  miU*s.  This  was 
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accomplished  U-twinn  Au'^ihI  27  and  Septem- 
ber 2,  the  trip  being  made  with  iive  stops, 
and  tltc  arrival  at  lierlin  lieing  witnessed  by 
the  EmpiTor.  St'veral  balloons  were  constructed 
during  the  year  and  various  trials  were  held 
for  the  government,  juirticuliirly  with  a view*  to 
ascertaining  whether  the  bulham  Could  rise  l>c- 
yond  the-  range  of  ride  and  artillery  fire. 
**  Zeppelin  I.”  was  taken  by  the  army  and  was 
employed  frct^tienily  in  practice  ascents.  The 
Zeppelin  airships,  it  will  t>c  recalled,  arc  of  huge 
si/ar,  with  a number  of  gas  cumpartmenU  ar- 
ranged in  a rigid  frame.  They  can  carry  a con- 
siderable crew,  often  as  many  as  2(1,  and  supply 
of  provisions  and  arc  in  every  way  suited  for 
long-distance  traveling.  As  in  the  case  ol 
the  ai*r«»|dane,  an  increased  indepi-ndencc  from 
the  clTeets  of  adverse  weather  conditions  was  en- 
joyed. Good  spe^^d  w'as  maintained,  ond  in 
u trip  from  Friodrichshiifcii  to  Munich 
100  miles  were  made  in  4 1-2  hours,  while  a 
flight  of  150  miles  was  made  in  4 hours.  The 
aeronautical  divi.Hion  of  the  German  army  eon- 
linmni  its  ex|H‘rimentfl  with  the  Gross  airship, 
which  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  Zeppelin, 
having  a fitwd  stitfening  frame  but  not  the  elabo- 
rate car  and  machinery  of  the  larger  airship. 
It  furnished  a model  for  other  airships  which 
w'ero  addl'd  to  the  army  or  were  under  construc- 
tion during  the  rear.  The  success  which  was 
expected  of  the  Parsvval  II.  airship  accepted  by 
the  government  in  lOOB  was  attained  and  a 
Paracval  III.  was  completed  in  1000.  The  Par- 
nevul  lias  no  rigid  frame  and  may  be  packetl 
when  deflated  in  an  ordinary  wagon;  thus 
making  it  es|H'cially  servici-ablc  for  military 
purpoiH's.  However,  it  has  iH-en  deemed  equally 
available  for  general  transportation  purposes, 
and  in  Deceintxr  au  airship  of  this  type  was 
ordered  for  delivery  in  the  following  May  by 
the  Munich  Aeronautical  Company,  a concern 
with  a capital  of  $lUO,iK>0.  The  contract  price 
was  $70,000  and  the  airship  is  to  1k>  deliveri'd 
alioiit  May  1,  when  tours  from  Munich  to 
Walcheu  J-ake  in  l’|ij>er  Bavaria  will  U?  under- 
taken. The  Gerniun  army  in  the  course  of  its 
e.\|K'rinieiits  and  mameuvres  also  employed  the 
Gross  airship,  a dirigible  of  the  semi  rigid  typo, 
addl'd  to  the  aeronautical  Hcction  iu  the  previous 
year.  In  lOou  the  lo-rman  government  had  in 
u|H>ration  the  following  airships:  Zepiadin  I. 

and  11..  Gros.s  I.  and  II.,  and  Parseval  1.  and  II., 
in  addition  to  two  otliera  in  <x>ur»e  of  construc- 
tion. ExjKTinieiita  with  wirele.sa  telegraphy 
from  airships  were  carried  on,  and  the  airships 
figured  exleii.sively  in  the  military  manccuvrcs 
of  the  year. 

The  activity  of  the  French  army  with  it« 
dirigible  balloona  continued  in  1000,  and  the 
fleet  consistiHl  of  Vi7/c  de  .Vanrg,  Villc  de  /Mria, 
Ltbnudjf,  /.i6rr/f^,  and  Cnloml  Rrnnrd,  iH'.sides 
IjQ  I{f^puhlu{Ui\  destroyeil  on  Septeinl>cr  25  (m*e 
below).  Si'venil  of  these  Imlloons  participati'il 
ill  maiKTUvres,  and  the  old  Lihnud^  underwent 
a test  under  what  might  1h»  eon-sidennl  service 
conditions.  Isung  iiuMire*!  in  the  open  air  for  ten 
days  inflated  and  I'xposeil  to  w’inds.  This  was  bv 
determine  the  feasihillty  of  a non-rigid  dirgible 
being  able  to  hind  ami  make  repairs  in  caae  of 
being  harasjH'd  by  an  enemy.  In  practically  all 
the  large  Kiiro{M'nii  nations  dirigibles  were  in  use 
and  new  balbHuts  were  l>eing  onlereil.  exti*n- 
sions  of  tbe  balloon  wethms  of  the  armies  U*ing 
general.  Miieh  was  Uditg  done  in  w'eret  and 
couaiderablc  sums  for  ai.‘roQuutical  muintenanee 
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and  experiment  tigiiri'd  in  the  military  budgets 
of  all  the  Euro|M'uu  nations. 

A serious  aeeiilent  wcurn'd  in  the  wn'ck  ot 
the  French  military  airship  A«  Uvpuhliquf, 
.which  occurred  on  S'ptemlHr  25,  am!  resulted 
in  the  death  of  the  four  occu|>aiitH  of  the  ear, 
Captain  Marechal,  Lieutenant  Chaure,  M.  Beau, 
and  M.  Vincenot.  The  accident  occurred  when 
the  balloon  was  in  the  air  at  a height  of  300 
fi'Ct  and  was  caused  by  tbc  breaking  oil  of  one 
of  the  propeller  blades,  which  tore  through  the 
gas  envelo))c  and  caused  the  airsiiip  to  full.  La 
Rcpublujuc  was  an  airship  of  the  w'liii-rigid 
class  with  a gas  capacity  of  127. 1<X)  cubic  fi*et. 
It  bad  fixed  and  movable  horizontal  and  vertical 
planes  to  assist  in  its  control  and  was  driven  by 
an  85  h.-p.  Fatihurd  motor  driving  two  propellers 

feet  in  diameter. 

There  was  held  on  Juno  25  at  Indiana)>o1is, 
under  the  auspices  of  tivc  Indiana{M>Iis  Aero 
Club,  the  Xatioiuil  Distance  Uace  and  the  In- 
diana Endurance  Uace.  In  the  former,  for  a 
trophy  offered  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America, 
there  were  six  starters  and  the  race  was  won 
by  “ Vniversity  Citv,”  ow'ned  by  John  Berry  and 
John  McCullough  of  St.  Isjuis,  which  coveriKl  3HU 
miles.  Second  place  was  won  by  “ New  York,” 
which  by  rising  to  a higli  altitude  and  en- 
countering stronger  winds  than  below*  was  able 
to  make  357  miles.  The  course  for  all  the  bal- 
loons w*us  almost  directly  smith  and  the  other 
balloons  aecompli.shed  the  following  distances  in 
their  jounNiys:  “St,  Louis,**  321  miles;  “In- 
diana,** 204;  “ lloosier,*’  234  miles.  The  Indiana 
Eiulurancc  Race  was  won  easily  by  “ Iiulian- 
n)Kilis,'*  which  remained  in  the  air  22  hours. 
The  races  were  in  many  ways  disap|Munting,  as 
no  new  n-eoriLs  were  made  and  many  of  the  com- 
petitors desi'endiHi  early,  due  in  part  to  the  poor 
quality  of  the  gas  useil. 

The  rapid  development  of  practical  aeronautics 
brought  up  itmiiy  problems  of  im|M>rtaiit  gen- 
eral and  particular  interest.  Aciurdiiigly  an 
International  ('ongress  was  summom'd  to  dis- 
cuss such  questions  os  aerial  law  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a standard  glossary  of  aerial  terms, 
and  this  met  at  Nancy  in  JSeptcnii*er,  IIKIS).  The 
novelty  of  the  situation  was  us  apparent  us  its 
im]iortaDce,  so  that  the  reeomniemiations  of  the 
Congress  aroused  considerable  inten'st.  The 
only  parallel  cases  were  those*  in  maritime  law 
and  these  in  part  served  as  moilels.  It  was  rec- 
ommended that  “rules  of  the  road**  should  ap- 
ply to  airships  and  that  every  aerial  vessel 
should  b<*  registered  and  pro|M»rly  ilocuniented 
with  passports  for  crew  and  passt*ngers  to  fa- 
cilitate idenlilication.  The  atmospheric  space 
above  each  country  was  to  be  consideri>d  as  be- 
longing to  that  country,  while  the  idea  of  re- 
strieting  aerial  tralHc  to  certain  routes  w*as  not 
fi-a*>ible,  and  instead  each  nation  nhould  Ik*  in  a 
position  to  forliid  landing  at  points  where  con- 
ditions of  national  wourity  demamled  Bueh  ac- 
tion. It  was  recommended  that  custom  iluties 
on  foreign  Imlloniis  should  1m*  uliolishiHl,  but  it 
was  held  that  photographs  taken  by  foreigners 
should  Im*  subject  to  iii.sp<H>tioii  and  {M>ssiblc 
cunriscntiun.  During  the  year  a nuinlMT  of  in- 
teresting pa|H*rs  dealing  with  the  legal  status 
of  al*riul  navigation  were  pn'pared  and  tho 
questions  involved  seeimil  to  1m*  of  more  than 
aea<leinio  interest,  us  it  was  realizinl  that  con- 
ditions might  soon  arise  to  demand  practical 
solutions. 

AEBOPLANES.  See  Aruo.SAUTics. 
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AFGHANISTAN.  A nionarcliy  of  CVntral 
Asia,  having;  un  cstinmt^d  area  of  2^).000  s«]uarc 
milos  and  nn  ostimati'd  population  of 
Till*  Durraiiis  an*  tlio  dominunt  raci*,  but  more 
nuincroiia  are  tbe  Gltilgai9»  who  number  ai>out 
l.iHMt.OOO.  Tbo  capital  is  Kabul,  with  al>nut 
70.UOO  inhabitants;  Herat  hits  about  45.000  and 
Kandaliar  35,000.  The  chief  prcnluctivo  occu- 
patiourt  of  tlic  people  are  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising.  The  prmlucts  include  cereah,  lentils, 
fruits,  and  asafa^tida.  Those  commodities,  to- 
gether with  horses  and  other  livestock,  wool, 
ami  hides,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  exports, 
which  also  include  a few  manufactures,  as  silk 
and  carpets.  The  leading  imjairts  are  cotton 
goods,  indigo  and  other  dwing  materials,  sugar, 
and  Chinese  tea.  Commerce  is  chiefly  with 
Intiia  and  Hokhara.  The  trade  w*ith  India  in 
liH>H*9  was  valued  at  over  £1,510,000,  imports 
amounting  to  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
total.  In  recent  years  Russian  trade  competi- 
tion has  l»tvn  active.  In  1900-7  imjwrts  from 
and  exi>orts  to  Asiatic  Russia  amounted  to  about 
£105,000  and  £355,000  respectively.  The  gov- 
ernment is  loosely  organized  and  feudal  in  char- 
acter. At  its  head  is  the  Ameer,  a hereditary 
prince  whose  will  theoretically  is  absolute.  The 
Ameer  in  1000  was  Habibiillah  Khan,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  the  famous  Abdur  Rahman 
Khan,  October  3,  1001.  The  four  provinces  are 
administered  by  governors,  under  whom  nobles 
dispense  justice  more  or  less  arbitrarily.  The 
Amwr  sustains  no  foreign  relations  except 
through  the  Rritish-lndian  government,  from 
which  he  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  1,800,000 
rujiees.  Other  revenues,  the  amount  of  whleh 
cannot  be  determined,  is  derivcxl  mainly  from 
taxes  in  kind,  and  tlicir  collection  is  attended 
with  dishonesty  and  extortion.  The  total 
revenue  Uas  been  roughly  estimated  at  over  12,- 
OOU.OOO  rujM-<-s. 

Afghanistan  maintains  a standing  army  which 
includes  27,000  infantry,  7000  cavalry  and  a 
stnmg  force  of  artillery,  to  whicli  may  bo  added 
a large  force  of  irregiilars,  who  are  either  retain- 
ers or  more  important  subjects  of  local  chiefs, 
numbering  alxiut  25.000  mounted  and  a smaller 
quota  of  foot,  enabling  the  army  to  be  expanded 
and  turntHj  out  on  a war  fm>ting  of  t^O.OOO  liorso 
ami  foot.  Considerable  progress  w'oa  made 

in  supplying  modern  rifles  and  field  guns  as  well 
as  with  drill  and  organization,  so  that  Die  army 
was  being  placed  on  a more  effective  footing. 
K'rvicc  in  the  army  U obligatory,  but  in  prac- 
tice only  one  in  every  seven  is  liable  for  con- 
scription. At  Kabul  are  maintained  efficient 
ordnance  factories  and  an  arsenal.  Tlicre  are 
in  the  army  360  guns  and  it  was  believed  that 
there  were  available  sufficient  breecli-loading 
rifles  to  equip  100,000  infantry.  Tfie  native 
officers  of  the  army  are,  however,  not  consid- 
ered competent  to  act  in  any  serious  service 
involving  the  training  or  leading  of  troops. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Afghanistan  during  the  last  few  years  wW  the 
signing  of  the  Angln-Russian  convention  on 
August  31,  1007,  wliercby  Great  Rriiain  do- 
chared  that  it  would  not  annex  or  occupy  any 
part  <if  Afghanistan  territory  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  changing  the  {xditical  status  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Russia  recognized  Afglmnistan  as  out- 
side her  sphere  of  influence  and  decluriHl  that 
sIk*  would  condurt  all  her  {Kditical  relations 
with  it  through  the  llritiKh  government. 

During  tlie  mouth  of  M&rch,  19UU,  it  was 


reported  that  a plot  had  been  formeil  against 
(he  Ameer  and  the  heir  apparent,  s^iid  to  ha>*e 
l>een  inspircxl  hy  one  of  the  wiws  of  the  late 
Ameer,  whoso  son  was  at  one  time  talked  of 
as  successor.  Many  arrests  wore  rc|>orttHi  at 
Jcllalabad  and  Kuhul,  and  it  was  said  that  a 
number  of  prisnm“rs  were  blown  from  the  guns. 
The  plot  was  thought  to  have  some  relation  to 
a reform  movement  starh^  by  an  Indian  at  the 
head  of  the  Afghanistan  educational  depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  government. 

AFBICA  Sc*e  Abyssinia,  Eotpt,  Libebia, 
Mobocco,  and  other  countries;  also  Kxi'LOBA- 
TioN  and  SocTii  African  Umo.n. 

AFBICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

CHUBCH.  bee  Colobed  Methopists. 

AFBICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

ZION  CHUBCH.  See  Colobed  Methodists. 

AOBICULTUBAL  EDUCATION.  In  inon, 
as  in  years  closely  preceding  it,  much  atten- 
tion was  given  by  college  and  school  authori- 
ties to  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education. 
This  was  true,  not  only  in  the  Unitctl  States, 
but  in  many  foreign  countries.  At  the  First 
Convention  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress,  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  December  25, 
1008,  to  January  5,  1000,  the  programme  of 
the  section  on  Agronomy  and  ZoiUechnics  was 
largely  taken  up  with  discussions  on  agricul- 
tural education,  and  the  resolutions  presented 
by  this  section  to  tlie  congress  includml  recom- 
mendations for  agricultural  instruction  of  all 
grades  from  the  most  practical  elementary  in- 
atruction  to  scientific  instruction  in  college 
courses  and  in  normal  schools.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Country  Life  (sec  under  Agricul- 
ture) rccommendiNl  “a  new  kind  of  education 
adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  the  farming  ptK>- 
plc,”  which  shall  include  agriculture  in  the 
regular  public  school  work,  special  agricultural 
schools,  and  a welI-develo{M‘d  plau  of  extension 
teaching  conducted  by  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. 

In  Canada  much  attention  was  given  to  agri- 
cultural education  and  particularly  to  the  de- 
•velopmcnt  of  courses  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers at  Macdonald  College,  Stc.  Anne  do  Rello- 
vuc,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Colle|^, 
Guelph,  and  at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Winnipeg.  In  Ontario  the  important  ex- 
periment was  started  of  appointing  six  agri- 
cultural college  graduates  as  teachers  in  six 
high  schools,  Hiese  teachers  to  serve  also  as  ad- 
visers to  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  their  rc- 
«|K*ctive  schools.  A College  of  Agriculture  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  newly  estab- 
lished University  of  Saskatchewan,  at  Saska- 
toon, and  a four-year  course  in  forestry  was 
introduced  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
at  Fredericton-  Traveling  scloxds  of  stock- 
judging  were  conducted  in  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta by  transjwrting  60  head  of  improved  live- 
stock from  place  to  place,  housing  them  in  h>cal 
shelters  for  p<Tio<ls  of  from  one  to  two  weeks, 
and  using  them  during  tlmt  time  for  demon- 
stration purposes  in  connection  with  courses 
of  instruction  on  livc-RtiK'k. 

Ill  Kngluiid  the  1‘niwrsity  of  Mancliester 
estiiblislied  a thr<H*-year  course  in  agriculture 
heading  to  a degree  in  science.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  I'isheries  issued  a refiort  giv- 
ing iU  total  exjH’mlilureH  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  1U08  as  $58,685,  uu  increase  of  $2668 
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over  the  previous  year.  One  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  board  poinUnl  out  that  the  facilities  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  England  were  far 
from  adequate,  and  called  attention  to  the  re* 
markable  fact  that  this  condition  was  more  pro* 
nounced  in  the  agricultural  counties  than  in 
the  manufacturing  counties.  Instruction  on 
rural  subjects  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
in  England  is  fostered  by  special  grants  coming 
from  the  Board  of  Education  and  it  is  reported 
that  last  year  gardening  was  taught  in  the 
schools  of  every  county  except  two. 

In  Ireland  the  promotion  of  agricultural  In* 
struction  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  and  much  attention  was  given,  not 
only  to  instruction  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  Albert  Agricultural  College, 
Glasnevin,  and  other  agricultural  stations  and 
institutions,  but  also  to  special  instruction  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  and  to  itinerant 
instruction  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

Germany,  following  the  lead  of  Italy,  began 
giving  inslTUCtion  in  agriculture  to  sulMilterns 
and  privates  in  the  German  army  at  Augsberg 
in  1007,  and  by  1009  w*as  giving  such  instruc- 
tion in  14  other  places. 

CWITED  StaTEA  OmCE  OF  Expehimest 
Stations.  The  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions continued  to  act  as  the  general  agency 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  deal  with  the  various  colleges,  schools, 
and  extension  departments  in  the  United 
States  concerning  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural education.  A larger  appropriation  for 
this  work  became  available  in  1009,  and  two 
additional  specialists  were  employed,  one  in 
agricultural  education  and  one  in  farmers*  in- 
stitute work.  The  work  included  a,s  formerly 
(1)  the  preparation  of  editorials  and  abstracts 
of  agricultural  education  literature  for  the 
Etperiment  Station  Record;  (2)  the  compila- 
tion of  statistics  of  agricultural  colleges,  ex- 
periment stations,  and  farmers’  institutes  in  the 
United  States;  (3)  the  compilation  of  direc- 
tories, organization  lists,  and  address  lists  of 
agricultural  colleges,  schools,  experiment  sta- 
tions, extension  departments,  and  of  the  teach- 
ers and  other  w’orkers  in  these  institutions  and 
in  farmers'  institutes;  (4)  the  preparation  of 
courses  of  study  and  laboratory  exercises  for 
agricultural  colleges  and  schools,  bibliographies 
of  agricultural  literature,  lecture  syllabi  with 
lantern  slides,  and  annual  reviews  of  progress 
in  agricultural  education;  and  (5)  the  aiding 
of  Questional  institutions,  associations,  and 
workers,  through  correspondence,  conferences, 
and  public  addresses. 

Aobicultueal  Colleges.  During  1009  the 
agricultural  colleges  gave  instruction  in 
agriculture  to  more  students  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  also  did  more  pfTective  work 
along  other  lines.  Several  of  the  hirnninl  State 
appropriations  for  these  institutions  ap- 
proached or  passed  the  half-million  mark,  not- 
ably in  Washington  <$487,000),  Pennsylvania 
<$526,000),  and  Kansas  <$071,000).  The  growth 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  was  also  indicated 
by  the  number  and  character  of  college  build- 
ings completed  during  the  year.  Among  these 
were  the  following  agricultural  buildings: 
Georgia,  $100,000;  Iowa.  $400,000;  Maine.  $.'>0,- 
000;  Michigan,  $175,000;  Miss4.url.  $100,000; 
and  Montana.  $80,000.  Wisconsin  completed  a 
$75  ,000  live-stock  pavilion,  and  California 


started  w'ork  on  a $200,000  agricultural  build- 
ing. The  aggregate  value  of  permanent  funds 
and  equipment  of  these  institutions  in  loot) 
was  $111,882,087;  their  income,  $18,082,853; 
and  the  value  of  additions  to  their  permanent 
endowment  and  equipment,  $0,055,147.  The 
total  number  of  students  in  four-year  courses 
in  agriculture  was  6822,  and,  including  short- 
course  students  given  ikduw,  15,940;  as  com- 
pared with  a total  of  less  than  14,000  in  1908. 

The  number  and  variety  of  short  courses  of- 
fered by  the  agricultural  colleges  was  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  there  was  also  a larger 
enrollment  of  students  at  these  courses  as 
shown  by  the  following  summary  of  attend- 
ance: Agriculture,  6236;  horticulture,  233; 

forestry,  81;  dairying.  610;  teachers’  courses 
in  agriculture,  1958;  total,  9118.  In  1908  the 
total  was  7203,  or  1825  less  than  in  1909. 

Dt'partmenta  of  agricultural  education  or 
teachers’  colleges  were  established  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  North  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Vermont.  Dcflnite  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  or  for  aid- 
ing them  through  extension  departments,  or 
special  publications,  is  now  made  by  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  27  States.  Summer  schools 
for  white  teachers  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  12  States  and  for 
negroes  in  6 States.  Associations  for  promot- 
ing the  interest  and  preparation  of  teachers  of 
agriculture  were  formed  in  Illinois  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Educational  Extension  Wobs  in  Agbi- 
CULTUBE.  The  extension  features  of  col- 
lege work  had  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  held  in  Portland.  Oregon, 
August  18-20,  1909,  the  constitution  of  the  As- 
sociation was  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  or- 
ganization of  a section  on  extenston  work  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  extension  depart- 
ments in  the  institutions  represented  in  the 
Ar«>«ociation.  The  organization  of  such  a sec- 
tion WAS  effected  before  adjournment.  The  As- 
sociation also  favored  a Federal  appropriation 
to  the  States  and  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  extension  work,  tho 
franking  privilege  for  extension  publications, 
and  the  organization  of  separate  extension  de- 
partments by  the  Agricultural  colleges.  Such 
departments  were  organized  in  1909  in  <^rgia, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  North 
Carolina, 

Farmers’  institute  organizations  were  main- 
tained in  1909  in  every  State  and  Territory. 
Reports  from  47  SUtes  and  Territories  showed 
that  there  were  held  4926  regular  institutes, 
consisting  of  15,210  hnlf-day  sessions,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  2,190.668.  and  including 
railroad  specials,  round-up  institutes,  and  other 
special  forms  of  institute  activity,  of  almost 
three  millions  < 2,907 .0(M)).  Tito  State  appro- 
priations for  these  institutes  amounted  to  $328,- 
000.  an  increase  of  $12..500  owr  1908.  Eight 
normal  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  farm- 
ers’ institute  teachers  were  held  in  three  States, 
with  an  attendance  of  1000  institute  lecturers. 
There  w'cre  1.56  sessions  of  round  up  institutes, 
with  nn  attendance  of  39.200;  181  sessions  of 
independent  institutes,  with  nn  attendance  of 
3H0.500;  142  m'ssions  of  institutes  for  women; 
and  many  s))ccial-8ubject  institutes.  i>ixtvcn 
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SUiU«  reported  boys’  and  girls'  meetings  of 
various  kinds. 

Fourteen  StaU's  ran  railroad  specials  and  re* 
porteti  an  attendance  of  over  151), 000.  Numer- 
ous other  railroad  specials  wptv  conduete<l  by 
SUite  boards  of  agriculture  and  by  the  agricul- 
tural wlleges  independent  of  the  institute  or- 
(^nizations.  In  many  cases  tlvc  railroad  com- 
panies uot  only  furnished  trains  to  the  insti- 
tute directors  free  of  charge,  hut  also  provided 
board  and  lodging  for  tlic  instruction  force, 
^lovable  acIiooU  of  agriculture  were  aucccssfiit 
vherever  tritnl  and  were  attended  by  over  lioCK) 
persons.  The  instruction  was  given  hy  skilled 
teachers  to  claax's  of  adults  regularly  organ- 
ized, and  the  sessions  continued  from  one  to 
thrt'c  weeks  in  a locality. 

Sbcx)?jdauy  and  Ei.kmextabt  ScnooL.s. 
Secondary  courses  in  agriculture  were  BtarUnl 
in  connection  wuth  the  agriculturnl  col- 
leges in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Oregon. 
Tw'o  district  agricultural  high  schools  wore  pro- 
vided for  in  Idalio,  likewise  four  in  Arkansas 
with  a total  appropriation  of  $100,000.  Subsi- 
dies were  voted  to  encourage  the  U^icbing  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  science  in  public  high 
acliools  as  follows:  In  Texas^  $32,0<K);  in  Min- 

nesota, 25.<HM)  for  ton  schools;  and  in  Louisiana 
$500  to  each  school  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  In  Massachusetts,  tlio 
Smith  Agriculturnl  School  and  Northampton 
School  of  Technology  opened  at  Northampton 
and  smaller  agricultural  high  schools  at  Peters- 
ham and  Montague.  The  five  agrictiltural 
schools  for  Oklahoma  wore  localcnl  respectively 
at  Warner,  Tishomingo,  Broken  Arrow,  Lawton, 
and  Helena.  A sixth  school,  known  as  Pan- 
handle Agricultural  Institute,  was  established 
at  (Joodwell.  A county  agriciiitiiral  school, 
with  a new  $25.tX)0  granite  building,  was 
o]H*ne<l  at  J^parks*  Station,  Maryland. 

The  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  ele- 
mentary scIkhjIs  was  promoted  in  many  States. 
In  this  work  l»r«th  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  normal  schools  participsUed.  In  Texas 
the  legislature  appropriated  $2000  a year  fur 
two  y»*ars  to  each  of  thi*  three  State  normal 
schools  for  dejiartnn'nts  of  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science,  and  provided 
also  for  Hk;  introduction  of  teachers’  courses 
in  elementary  agriculture  in  the  summer  ses- 
sions of  these  schools,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
tiie  College  of  Industrial  Arts  for  Girls,  the 
Agricultural  Mechanical  College,  and  at  the 
State  University.  For  the  support  of  tlie 
aumim'r  school  work  $3000  annually  was  ap- 
propriated. 

Boys*  and  girls'  clubs  proved  to  be  very  ef- 
bftive  agencies  for  interesting  young  pe<»ple  in 
agriculture  and  home-making,  and  were  reporttnl 
Io.>t  year  from  29  States,  with  a total  member- 
sliip  of  upwards  of  150,000. 

TwT-Ik)OK8  AND  Manuals.  Many  important 
text-books,  manuals  and  works  of  reference 
were  piiblUbtHl  in  MM)8-0,  Among  these  the 
three  following  were  unique  in  the  field  of  ag- 
ricultural Cilucation,  in  that  they  were  among 
the  first  to  discuss  the  philosophy  and  peda- 
gogy of  agricultural  c><Iucation: 

EJuaition  for  Efficiency,  by  E.  Davenport. 
A discusHion  of  the  problem  of  universal  «iu- 
c.'itiun  with  sj»ecial  reference  to  academic  ideals 
and  methods  and  to  tlie  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture into  H(*condary  and  elementary  schools. 

Th^  Training  of  i-’armcra,  by  L.  IL  Bailey, 


a discussion  of  the  problem  and  the  means  of 
training  farmers. 

AyricuHural  Instruction  nml  Us  Methods 
{L*Enscigncment  Agricote  tt  acs  M^^thodca), 
by  P.  IX*Vuyst,  BruBsels,  MMH1.  A manual  for 
teachers  <»f  agriculture  and  students  of  educa- 
tion, embodying  a systematic  statement  of  ibo 
ditferent  agencie.s  for  agricultural  education  in 
the  principal  cumitri<>s  of  Kuro|>o  and  North 
America,  and  a discussion  of  iiietho<ls  of  teach- 
ing and  otlior  means  of  disseminating  agricul- 
tural information. 

Among  the  l>ook8  suitnlde  for  use  in  collepre 
courws  in  agriculture,  the  following  are  worthy 
of  mention:  The  American  Apple  Orchard,  by 

F.  A.  Waugh,  1908;  The  Ketcfire  and  Practice 
of  Vhcrae  Making,  by  L.  Van  Slyke  nnd  C. 
A.  Publow,  1909;  Southern  Crofia,  edited  by 

G.  F.  Hunnicutt,  1909;  The  liwtincaa  of  Dairy’ 
ing,  by  C.  B.  I.<nne,  15KI9;  The  Farm  Dairy,  by 

H.  B.  Curler,  1908;  Farm  Stock,  by  C.  W.  Bur- 
kett, 1909;  Oardening  in  Valifornia,  Landscape 
and  Floircr,  by  .1.  McLaren,  1909;  The  Horae 
Hook,  by  J.  U.  8.  Johnstone.  1908;  Practical 
Imrigation:  Its  Value  and  Coat,  by  A.  J.  Bowie, 
1908;  Irrigated  Lamia  of  United  Slates,  Can- 
ada, and  Mexico  by  C.  R.  Price,  1908;  Farm- 
ers* Cyclopedia  of  Live  Stock,  by  E.  V,  Wilcox 
nnd  C.  B.  Smith.  1908;  Mushrooms,  Edible  ti«<l 
Ofhertrise,  by  M.  K.  Hard,  1908;  Ftrst  Prin- 
ciples o/  Soil  Fcrtiiity,  by  A.  Vivian.  1908; 
Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  by  A.  A.  Brigham, 
1908;  Southern  Poultry  Vuide,  or  Forty  Years 
icith  Poultry,  by  C.  Hiisselmnn,  1908;  .Yattonaf 
Standard  Squab  Hook,  by  E.  C.  Rice,  1908; 
Hrrrding  for  Squabs,  by  F.  A.  Setter,  1908; 
\orth  American  Trees,  by  N.  L.  Britton  and 

J.  A.  Shafer,  1908;  VertfibWion  for  Diccllings, 
Itural  Schools,  and  Stables,  hy  F.  H.  King, 
1908;  B'Ao/l  Fields  and  Markets  of  the  U’or/3, 
by  R.  E.  Smith,  1908;  T'he  Book  of  IVAcaf,  by 
P.  T.  Dondliiiger,  1908. 

The  leading  secondary  and  elementary  t<*xl- 
l)ooks  of  agriculture,  natun*  study  and  school 
gardening  were  the  following:  Ktements  of 

Agriculture,  by  G.  F.  Warren,  1900  (for  sec- 
ondary schools);  Agn'cM/G<rc  for  Uomnion 
Schools,  by  !M.  L.  Fisher  and  F.  A.  Cotton, 
1909;  Elementary  Agriculture  of  Tennessee,  by 

K.  L.  Hatch,  J.  A.  HnsehvmMl.  and  C.  A.  KelTer, 
19I8>;  Practical  Agriculture,  by  J.  W.  Wilkin- 
son, 1909;  The  (iarden  Hook  for  Young  People, 
by  Alice  lx>unsberry,  1908;  The  Sehool  Harden 
Book,  by  0.  M.  W(mm1  and  P.  Emerson.  190!); 
\ature  Study,  by  F.  I,.  Holtz,  1908;  Nature 
Study  hy  (iradrs,  by  TT.  H.  Cummings,  1908; 
Prorfical  Aofurc  Study  and  Elementary  Agri- 
culture, by  J.  M.  and  J.  G.  Coulter  and  Alice 
J.  Patterson.  1909;  Notes  on  Drainage,  by  E. 
R.  Jones,  1908. 

AGBICUXTUBAL  EXPEBIMENT  STA- 
TIONS. ElForta  to  bring  the  rosults  of  experi- 
mental work  in  agriculliire  more  directly  homo 
to  tlio  farmers  have  nt»tably  inereaa«*»l.  Achli- 
tional  substations  to  study  local  proldems  were 
established  in  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Idaho,  nnd 
South  Carolina,  and  those  already  existing  in 
many  other  States  were  given  increased  sup- 
port. In  Wiscoii>*in  tlie  station  has  iindert:iken 
demonstration  work  on  the  farm  of  a State 
insane  asylum,  and  similar  arrangements  have 
Inen  made  in  Ohio  and  other  States  on  the 
farms  of  various  public  institutions.  In  KanH.is 
and  Missouri  proviniou  was  made  for  county 
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demonstration  farniH  under  station  supervision. 
The  dimjwinination  of  information  tlirmigh  aj'ri- 
cultural  «*xi>eriim*ntvrs’  unions  made  up  wholly 
or  partially  of  former  ajjricultural  studenU 
was  continued  in  Nebraska,  New  York,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Uliode  Island.  The  Massachusetts, 
Michi;;an.  New  IIuni|>shire,  (’ornell,  Ore/^>n, 
Virpinin  and  Washington  stations  w'ere  adde«l 
to  those  issuing  popular  circulars  or  biilletina. 
The  North  Dakota  arni  Wisconsin  stations  Ijc* 
gnn  to  issue  press  bulletins  and  the  Conm’cticut 
State  Station  distributed  p«»st-card  bulletins.” 
This  movement  is  to  a large  extent  mingleil 
with  the  puiernl  niowment  for  the  establish- 
ment of  extension  depurtUK'nts  in  the  agricul- 
tural colleges.  Sec  Acjbicultlbal  Kducatiox. 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  Koiieral 
funds  given  to  the  stations  are  very  apt  to  be- 
come involved  ill  extension  work,  and  the  Of- 
lice  of  ExiMTiment  Stations  has  found  it  desir- 
alde  to  rule  detinitely  against  the  of  these 
funds  for  extension  purjwses.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strictly  scientific  work  of  the  stations 
has  ts’en  greatly  expandtsl  under  the  operations 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  16,  IfiOd  (.\d- 
ams  Act).  This  is  illiisf raUsl  by  tlie  fact  that 
nmre  than  sixty  projects  in  the  breeding  of 
plants  and  animals  have  been  undertaken  under 
that  Act.  These  include  some  large  projects 
dealing  with  underlying  principles  or  methods, 
ami  systematic  stinlics  of  phenomena  conm^cted 
with  clforts  to  secure  improvement  of  breeds 
of  types,  us  well  as  investigations  more  defi- 
nitely aimed  to  secure  varietal  improvements. 
Inusmuch  as  many  of  tlie  Adams  fund  projects 
retjuire  long-continued  investigations,  it  will  re- 
(jiiire  much  patience  on  the  part  of  both  inves- 
tigators and  the  public  to  persevere  uatil  tlic 
desinnl  results  are  accomplislied. 

A licttcr  medium  than  the  ordinary  station 
bulletin  or  report  for  tlie  publication  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  American  stations  has 
long  Intm  desired.  The  present  mixture  of 
Bch’iitifie  and  popular  material,  compilations, 
iiiswelion  tests,  and  aimlyws  Itet'ornes  more 
confusing  and  unsatisfactory  to  farmers  and 
scientists  alike  as  the  mass  of  station  publica- 
tions increases.  The  practice  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing of  publishing  accounts  of  the  scientific  work 
of  our  stations  in  a great  variety  of  scientific 
journals  at  home  and  abroad.  Such  scrappy 
and  scattered  publication  gives  a very  inade- 
quate record  of  what  the  stations  are  doing  in 
advancing  knowledge  and  protluws  very  little 
impression  of  the  real  wTvicea  of  our  stationa 
us  public  scientific  institutions.  The  .Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
jKTimeiit  Stations  has  taken  tins  matter  up 
and  after  careful  consideration  through  commit- 
toes  has  decided  to  ask  (Vmgress  to  endt>w  a 
journal  of  agricultural  research,  to  contain 
original  technical  reports  of  tire  scientific  in- 
vcHtigalions  of  the  stations.  The  plan  involves 
coiiperalion  betwwn  tho  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  tho  Association  and  tho  manage- 
ment of  the  journal  by  a board  4»f  exjKTts  desig- 
nated by  the  Association  and  approved  by  the 
StMTctary  of  Agriculture. 

Tho  annual  mimlaT  of  changi's  in  the  p<T- 
sonnel  of  tlic  stations  continui*s  to  Ih‘  too  large 
for  the  b«*st  interests  of  their  W'ork,  Returns 
for  inofi  show  tluit  150  nn‘mlM‘rH  of  the  schm- 
fific  «lalF  reHigtuii  or  n*tir«Hl  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  U were  direct4irs,  4!l  lieails  of 
Uepartmcutd  or  in  charge  of  sjiccial  lines  of 


work,  and  the  rest  assistants  of  various  grades. 
In  nuiny  cases  the  changi*  was  from  one  station 
to  another,  Imt  a considerable  number  dropj)t*d 
out  of  station  work.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  now  appoiiitnient.s  were  made,  over  200  l«- 
iiig  men  new  to  station  work.  The  total  numlier 
of  pernons  engaged  in  scientific  work  in  our 
stations  is  1254,  ns  compared  willi  765  five 
years  ago.  At  pre-«n*iit  12<1  of  the  scientific 
station  workers  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  45  have  tlegrces  in  veterinary  mtHli- 
cine,  and  nearly  300  have  the  maaicr’s  dc- 
grit». 

Tim  American  stations  have  lost  one  of  their 
early  headers  through  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel 
William  Johnson  (q.  v.),  former  director  of  tho 
t'oiinecticut  Stati«*n.  l)r.  K.  W.  Hilgard,  di- 
ix*etor  of  the  California  Station  for  thirty  years, 
who  hecanio  emeritus  several  years  ag»i,  re- 
tired in  11109,  under  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
at  tlic  age  of  76.  He  wjis  also  a leader  in  the 
national  movement  for  oxjK*riment  statiuns. 
liis  reputation  ns  a scientific  man  rests  es|H>- 
cially  on  his  extensive  and  long-continued 
studies  of  the  soils  of  arid  regions,  and  his 
work  for  the  Tenth  Census  on  the  twiils  of  the 
cotton-growing  States.  He  summed  up  his  life’s 
work  in  a IsHtk  on  soils,  published  in  llKMl. 

Agricultural  exiieriment  stations,  maintained 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds,  now  exist 
in  every  State  and  Territory,  including  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam.  The  total 
amount  expe-nded  for  this  purpose  during  tho 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19US,  was  .$2.H(Kh- 
047.20.  of  which  $1,152,000  was  recidved  from 
the  national  government.  Tho  remainder, 
$1,648,047.20,  came  from  the  following  sources: 
State  gov4Tnm»*nls,  $947,558.07 ; individuals 
and  eomiminiiit>s,  $22,8,3.5.30;  fi*es  f»ir  analyses 
of  fertilizers,  etc..  $186,1.50,70;  sales  of  farm 
products,  $210,301.28;  niiscellam*ous,  $281,- 
102.34.  In  addition  to  this  the  Olfice  of  Kxfieri- 
nient  Stations  had  an  appropriation  of  $314,620 
for  the  past  fiscal  yi^ar.  including  $26,000  each 
for  the  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  cxjM*ri- 
liieiit  stations,  $5000  for  the  (lUiiin  ex|>criiiieiit 
station,  $70(M)  for  nutrition  inve^tigulions, 
$150,000  for  irrigation  and  drainage  investiga- 
tions. and  for  farmers’  institutes  and 

agricultural  schools. 

In  .Alabama,  Connecticut.  Hawaii,  Louisiana. 
Missouri,  New  .Jersey,  New  A'ork,  and  North 
Carolina,  se|mrato  stations  are  nmintainv^l 
wholly  or  partly  by  State  funds,  and  in  a num- 
lier  of  Stales  substations  are  maintained.  Ex- 
cluding Biibstations.  tlic  total  numlier  of  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  is  61,  of  which  55 
receivo  Federal  funds. 

The  Ofiice  of  ExjK'riment  Stations  has  com- 
pleted the  twentieth  volume  of  the  /^xpm'mrnf 
Station  Hcrurti.  The  20  volumes  contain  ref- 
erences to  71.650  articles  in  the  world's  litera- 
ture of  agricultural  science.  The  publications 
of  the  .American  experiment  stations  ahstraolwl 
in  the  itcoord  numUT  7750,  t**gether  with  30.55 
]mblicatiotis  of  the  United  States  Di'partment 
of  .Agriculture.  The  amount  of  literature  to  l>e 
review4Hl  in  this  journal  Ims  iK'conie  so  great 
that  hereafter  two  volumes  of  the  liccord  will 
la'  issued  annually. 

Tlie  olfice  Is  also  disseminating  throughout 
the  United  States  the  practical  n'sults  <ddained 
at  the  several  State  evjK-riment  stations, 
through  a serii-s  of  farmers’  hiillelins  under 
the  general  title  of  Ex|KTimeiit  Station  Work,” 
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and  tlic  (lenmnd  for  those  w no  ^rivat  that  000,* 
000  cofues  were  printi^i  in 

An  evliihit  of  the  work  of  the  Uflico  wan  made 
at  tlie  Aluska-Yukon  Kx|H>sitioii  at  Seattle, 
For  other  work  of  tlie  Ollioe  aee  Afimct'LTl'KAL 
Ki>rcATic>x,  Food  and  Nuthitio.n,  Drainage 
and  Irrigation. 

In  Alaska  the  new  station  at  Fairbanks  is 
|j<*inp  actively  developed  and  00  acren.  have  lKH*n 
l>rinij;hl  under  cultivation.  At  the  Rampart 
Station,  65*  30'  north  latitude,  57  out  of  05 
varieties  of  pruin  fully  matured  in  1008,  and 
practically  every  variety  of  sprinp  prR>n  r‘R‘ 
cned  in  l‘.K)0.  Winter  rye  and  wheat  inatur»*d 
when  the  «n»>w  was  not  blown  from  the  plats. 
Th«j  herd  of  Galloway  cattle  on  Kodiak  Inland 
wintered  sivtisfactorlly  with  no  shelter  except 
an  ojten  shed,  l*ein«?  h*<l  exclusively  on  hay  and 
silage  from  native  praases.  The  crossinp  of  wild 
ami  cultivated  strawborrica  at  Sitka  U giving 
very  promising  results. 

"Die  Hawaii  Station  has  Wn  very  successful 
in  growing  Sea  Island  cotton  and  c<jnsiderable 
areas  of  this  crop  arc  la’ing  planted.  ExjM*ri- 
iiwnta  in  tapping  and  coagulating  nibljcr  have 
U-<*n  highly  satisfactory  and  the  prolitableness 
of  the  rublM*r  imlustry  in  Hawaii  »s*ms  as- 
sured. Ikdter  varieties  of  rice  have  lHs*n  de- 
,velo|ied  and  the  yield  greatly  increa#«‘d.  Ship- 
ments of  fn’sh  fruit,  particularly  pineapples, 
are  much  larger. 

In  Porto  Kico  the  station  work  has  prac- 
tically revolutionized  the  pineapple  industry. 
Improved  sugar  canc  seedlings  introiluced  by 
the  station  are  in  great  deniand.  High  grade 
from  Arabia  and  Java  are  Udfig  intro- 
duced. Iniprovetl  breeds  of  cattle,  swine,  sheep. 
go.ats,  horses,  and  poultry  are  also  being 
brought  in. 

The  newly  established  station  on  the  islanu 
of  Guam  has  Is-en  e<{uip{>ed  with  laud  and  HinuII 
buildings.  Maize,  Kafir  corn,  Guinea  grass  and 
other  forage  plaiiU  are  Udng  introtlnced,  pre- 
liminary to  experiments  with  live-stock.  Pine- 
apph^,  tiamums  and  avocados  from  Hawaii  Imve 
bi-i*n  ]dniit(Hl  aiul  other  economic  plants  have 
be«.*n  brought  friUii  .lava. 

The  Chinese  g»jvernnient  has  iinilvrtaken  to 
develop  agricultural  instruction  and  rcM'arch 
in  Manchuria,  and  American  agriciiluiral  cx- 
jM‘rts  have  U*cn  made  odicinl  advisers  for  this 
purpose.  A director  of  agricultural  instruction 
ami  ex])crinicnt.'il  work  has  Ishui  ap{M>inted  by 
the  Mexican  government.  In  Spain  expt*rinien- 
tal  work  in  agriculture  has  l»*en  Ivgun  near 
Seville  and  at  Madrid  and  Motril  under  gov- 
ernment auspices.  An  elaborate  «i*t  of  build- 
ings for  the  sugar  experiment  station  at  Peka- 
longan.  West  .lava,  has  liei‘n  complelctl.  A 
station  has  Iss'n  cstablishcHl  near  Tueiiman,  .Ar- 
gentina. The  system  of  Canadian  stations  has 
been  enlarpnl  h>'  the  establishment  of  experi- 
mental farms  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  >Mward 
Island:  Laciunbe,  Central  AlU*rta;  Isdhhridge, 
8<mthcm  AlU'rta.  In  PK)8  nearly  40.IMK)  farm- 
ers in  Canmla  c<s5perated  with  the  stations  in 
tests  of  new  varieties  of  grain  and  potatws. 
S<*c  U.Nmn)  States,  paragraph  on  Df'partmcnt 
of  Agriculture. 

AGBICULTTTBE.  The  year  V.m  was  the 
most  pros|H‘roiis  agriculturally  of  all  years. 
The  spring  wus  lab*  and  the  M*nson  was  quite 
dry  over  largo  sections,  but  these  conditions 
did  not  alfect  the  total  yield  of  staple  crops 


as  greatly  as  was  antici|«it«**l.  The  y«*nr  was 
Uiuntiful  with  most  enqw  ami  prices  were 
high.  As  a result  the  lotjU  value  far  exi-^ssls 
that  of  all  other  years,  uinomiting  b*r  crops 
and  animal  prtKluets  to  $S,7(H>.imnkooo.  This  is 
a gain  of  over  the  pree»*diiig  year, 

and  is  practically  double  the  value  of  ten  years 
ago.  Such  gains  deiinmstrate  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the 
I'liitcd  .Slates  within  a d(*t*ade,  and  the  part  it 
now  contributes  to  national  w’ealth  and  busi- 
ness. According  to  a census  of  tlic  .twcruxiii 
conijdeted  at  the  close  of  1!HK), 
the  total  mimlMT  of  farina  in  the  l’niti*<l  States 
has  n-aohed  6.7.10,000,  a gain  of  nearly  a mil- 
lion in  the  deca*|e.  In  the  Western  Stales  the 
inm*afte:  has  lavn  100  jmt  ei*nt.  Tlie  value  of 
these  farms  and  their  stock  and  equipment  is 
placed  at  $‘21bG40,000,000,  a ten-year  increase 
of  44  |H*r  c<*nt. 

Thesi*  figures  are  almost  inconceivable  with- 
out some  means  of  comparis«jn.  The  value  of 
all  crop  pri»duets  for  the  year  1000,  cstimati-d 
at  prices  on  the  farms,  would  make  a half  pay- 
ment oil  the  value  of  all  the  Kteain  railroads 
in  the  Cnited  States,  iu*c<»rding  to  the  valua- 
tion of  1004.  The  cereal  cnq»s  alone.  estlmab*<l 
as  worth  $.T.0OO.O(MMM»0  to  the  fnrrm*r,  would 
U*  suflicient  to  pay  for  all  the  machinery.  tt>ola, 
and  iniplements  of  the  entire  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  country.  Even  the  corn  crop, 
which  leads  all  other  cro|w  in  value,  nearly 
e<}uals  tlie  value  of  the  clothing  and  ytcrsonal 
miornments  of  76.000,000  p4sq»le,  according  to 
the  census  of  lOOO;  the  guM  and  silver  coin 
and  bullion  of  the  T'niteil  States  are  not  of 
greater  value.  This  (Nirn  crop,  as  the  S<*crc- 
lary  of  .Agriculture  says,  “came  up  from  the 
soil  and  out  of  the  air  in  120  da^’s — ^14.000.000 
a day  for  one  crop,  nearly  enough  for  two 
Drradnoughla  daily  for  p»'aco  or  war.” 

Cotton  hna  now  U*come  the  second  crop  in 
value,  liciiig  followiHl  in  sueeeHsioii  by  wlieat, 
hny,  and  oats.  Compared  witli  the  average  of 
the  preceding  five  years,  the  year  marked  an 
lncrea.se  in  tlw?  yield  of  all  the  staple  cro|»s, 
cxc»*pt  c<^»tton,  flaxset'd,  hops,  and  cane  sugar. 
It  was  the  highest  in  pnsluction  of  |K>t»toes, 
tobacco,  lM*ot  sugar,  all  sugar,  and  rice,  and 
next  to  the  higii«*st  in  production  of  corn,  oats, 
ami  all  cereals;  the  wheat  crop  was  tlic  third 
largi'st  harvesUHl.  Without  exception  every 
crop  was  worth  more  to  the  farmer  than  the 
five-year  average.  The  value  has  not  previtnisly 
bf*en  eiiualed  in  the  case  of  corn,  cotbm.  wheat, 
oats,  all  cereals,  potatoes.  lHH*t  sugar,  all  sugar, 
rtaxst*<*ii.  and  rice;  the  jx*ar  was  next  to  tho 
highest  for  hay,  canc  sugar,  and  hops;  and  tlio 
value  of  barley  was  the  third  highest  for  that 
crop. 

Compared  with  1008,  the  year’s  gains  in  value 
of  farm  proilucls  were  found  all  along  the  line, 
exceptions  Is-ing  barley,  buekw'lH*at,  rye,  and 
milk.  The  Increase  for  cotton  (M4*<*d  and  lint) 
was  $2nH.OOO.tMMl,  for  wheat  $107.<«>0.000.  for 
corn  $105,000,000,  for  hav  $20,fMMl,iH)0.  for  oats 
$22.000.0(M>.  for  tobacco’  $1H.IHM).0(KI,  and  for 
potato<*a  $15,000,000.  Tliere  were  substantial 
gains  in  value  of  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
end  of  aninml.s  sold  and  slaughtered.  The  price 
of  butter  has  not  Isn-n  so  high  in  many  }H*urs, 
and  the  suim*  is  true  of  eggs  an<l  dressed  jsml- 
try.  The  high  prices  of  fre.-ih  meats  and  their 
pnKlucts  have  ls‘«onie  of  such  concern  to  nearly 
every  family  tliat  un  iiivestigatiou  into  their 
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cause,  thrir  relation  Ut  afrricuUiiral  prmluction, 
and  to  the  pricea  received  by  the  farmers  and 
stock  raifHTs  was  ctm«Iuct«Hl  hy  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  (See  Food  a.\d  Nutkition.) 
Tills  invi*stigation  failed  to  show  that  the  far- 
mer had  received  a share  of  the  higher  beef 
prices  with  regard  to  the  raw  animal.  The 
slight  increase  he  has  recvive<l  for  his  cattle 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  higher  price 
of  corn.  The  farmer  gets  some  return  for  the 
high-priced  corn  that  he  feeds  to  his  stei'rs, 
but  not  a return  equal  to  t>0  cents  a bushel, 
which  is  the  price  for  the  last  two  years.  As 
for  the  unfed  steer,  it  does  not  participate  in 
the  upward  movement  of  prici*s  in  its  farm 
value,’'  which  is  barely  that  of  0 to  14  years 
ago.  In  the  case  of  hogs  the  investigation 
showed  that  the  farmer  has  fully  jMirticiputed 
in  the  rising  prkvs,  although  it  is  apparent 
that  during  the  la.nt  three  years  the  price  of 
com  has  bran  too  high  relatively  for  the  price 
of  liogs. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  those  familiar 
with'  the  subject  that  the  be<*f  supply  of  tlie 
country  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growing 
demand.  The  heavy  influx  of  settlers  into  the 
range  territory  are  not  handling  cattle  in  any 
large  W'ay.  The  increasing  demand  for  corn 
and  wheat,  with  the  consequent  high  prices, 
has  induced  stock  fesvlers  to  plow  up  pasture 
lands  and  put  in  pn*ain  crops,  which  bring  profit* 
able  cash  prices.  This  has  dccreasi'd  tlic 
number  of  cattle  marketed  from  the  Middle 
West.  The  De|mrtmcnt  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  decline  in  visible  supply  of  cattle 
the  country  over  at  2,100.000  head.  In  view  of 
the  present  situation  the  Beef  ProduMTS*  Asso- 
ciation of  America  has  been  organized  by  the 
national  beef  breed  associations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  the  farmers  into  an  under- 
Btanding  of  the  profits  to  be  made  in  breeding 
and  foinling  cattle,  and  the  consumer  into  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  beef  carcass  and  its 
utilization. 

The  value  of  agricultural  exports  for  1000 
was  $00;i.ono.no0.  This  was  $151,000,000  lielow 
the  highest  record,  in  1007.  and  $114,000,000 
below  the  next  highest,  in  lOOS.  Compared  with 
lOOH,  the  prominent  deeream-s  were  $1 1..500.(H>0 
for  live  animals,  $20,000,000  for  packing  house 
jiroducts,  $20,000,000  for  cotton.  $.55.000.(M)0 
for  grain  and  grain  products,  and  $3,SOO,000 
for  tobacco.  The  importations  of  agricultural 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ne\rr  so  high 
in  value  as  in  1000,  amounting  to  $037,000,000. 
The  principal  gains  were  in  silk,  wool,  packing- 
house products  (mostly  hides),  colTee,  and 
sugar.  The  net  balance  of  foreign  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products  in  favor  of  this  country  was 
$200,000, (MM),  the  lowest  amount  since  1800. 
The  balance  of  trade  in  products  other  than 
am'iculturni  was  $40,000,000  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

The  crop  season  In  Kngland  was  remarkable 
for  the  amount  of  rain  and  the  extremely  low 
temperature.  The  wheat  crop  was  uIkjvc  the 
average,  hut  was  harvcsUKl  with  dilliculty.  The 
potato  crop  was  considerably  affeeted,  but 
other  root  crops  less  so.  In  Canada  the  wheat 
yield  was  a huniptT  crop— 108,380,000  bushels, 
or  over  43,IMM),(M)0  busliels  more  tlian  the  pre- 
vious year.  There  were  also  material  gaiins  in 
the  leading  grain  crops,  duo  to  the  extension 
of  the  urea  and  to  g<x)d  growing  conditions  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  world’s  wheat  harvest  fur 


loot)  is  estimated  in  Liverpool  at  3,340,068,000 
bushels,  which  is  an  increase  of  91  per  ciuit. 
over  the  production  of  1008,  and  the  highest 
record  for  Uital  yield.  The  whole  sc^ason  in 
Argi'iitina  was  one  of  the  most  protracUnl 
drouglits  ever  ex|K*rienccd  in  that  country.  This 
led  to  a great  falling  off  in  the  area  of  wheat 
84»wn,  and  to  great  losst^s  of  cattle  and  sl»eep. 
In  many  districts  20  jst  cent,  of  the  sheep  and 
10  jKT  cent,  of  the  cattle  are  rejKirted  to  have 
U*en  lost.  The  spring  and  early  summer  were 
unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  grass  in  Ger- 
nuiriy,  and  the  hay  crop  was  quite  short.  Ar- 
gentina has  in  the  post  Wen  hsiked  to  for  sup- 
plying such  shortage.  The  hop  crop  in  Bohemia 
is  estimatoil  at  alnnit  7.710,100  pounds,  or  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  1008  crop,  which  was  an 
unusually  large  one.  The  failure  was  due  to 
e«dd.  wet  weather.  The  cofTee  crop  of  Brazil  is 
reisirted  as  extraordinarily  large,  being  esti- 
maUnl  at  ll.OUO.(HM)  bags.  Some  half  million 
bags  were  carried  over  from  1008,  and  the  sur- 
plus for  1009  is  placed  at  fully  2.0(M),000  bogs. 

The  year  was  satisfactory  to  the  wool-grow- 
ers of  Australia,  although  the  outlook  was  un- 
promising when  the  season  opened.  Australia 
exported  582,016,428  pounds  of  wind  during  the 
year,  and  New  Zealand  174,.573,735  pounds, 
the  total  being  an  increase  of  230,000  bales  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  wool  clip  of  Victoria 
for  tlie  seaH4)n  was  68.030.2(H)  (luunds,  a de- 
crease of  olMiut  10,000,000  pounds  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  On  account  of  preva- 
lence of  foot-and-mouth  discaw?  in  Argentina, 
the  Britisli  ports  have  lioeii  closed  against  cat- 
tle and  sheep  from  that  country,  even  for 
slaughter.  The  disease  is  reported  to  have  bwn 
practically  slampt*<l  out,  but  it  1s  spreading 
alarmingly  in  Brazil  in  the  provinc«*s  l>ordering 
on  Argentina.  Considerable  interest  has  lately 
la'iui  ilisplayed  by  cattle-breeders  in  Brazil  in 
the  improvement  of  their  stock.  Shows  have 
Ism  held  in  agricultural  ctmtres,  and  the  im- 
portation of  good  niiimuls  for  hree^ling  pur- 
poses is  Iving  encourap*d  hy  the  g<»\Trnment 
through  the  remission  of  the  im]>ort  duty. 
Meat  has  lxH*n  n»hle<l  to  the  diet  of  the  Japan- 
ese army,  and  a commission  has  been  apiMiiaUsl 
by  the  ■ Japanese  lh‘partment  of  Agriculture 
to  visit  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  to  serve  as  a basis  for 
the  promotion  of  stc>ck-raising  in  Japan.  In 
(jueenHland  a syndicate  has  been  formed  to  float 
a company  with  a nominal  capital  of  half  a 
million  dollars  to  take  up  some  7(H)  square 
mil<^  of  land  suitable  for  horse-breeding,  with 
a view  to  supplying  remounts  for  the  army. 
For  a long  time  the  Australian  horse  has  been 
much  us(*d  in  India  for  remount  purposes.  Six 
hundn'd  Queensland  horses  were  last  year 
securiKl  for  use  by  the  army  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  they  are  reported  to  have  given 
great  satisfaction. 

The  government  of  Brazil  is  taking  every 
available  means  to  develop  wheat  growing  in 
that  country,  where  it  is  said  to  have  once  been 
so  succesHful  that  wheat  was  exported.  Under 
authority  granteil  hy  the  last  Congress,  sulMidies 
for  n poriml  of  five  years  are  being  ofTered  to 
syndicates  organizeti  for  wheat  growing,  and  also 
for  the  establishment  of  flour  mills  for  milling 
wheat  grown  by  these  syndicate.  A bounty 
of  $6000  a year  for  five  years  is  offered  to  syn* 
dteab^  which  coinhiiie  to  estalfiish  ex|w'riment 
stations  fur  the  study  of  wheat  growing,  the 
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control  of  enemio«,  etc.  TIutc  are  nltwi  pro* 
vittinna  for  the  free  imjmrUttion  of  toola.  imple- 
menta^  and  machinery  for  wheat  arrowing  and 
triiiling,  a reduction  of  freight  ratea  on  wheat 
and  Hour  produced  in  the  ctuinlry,  an«l  prefer^ 
ence  for  8uch  producU  in  granting  government 
contracta. 

Kxperiment*  in  dry  farming  on  the  American 
plan  are  to  l^e  undertaken  in  Aufitrnlia.  Con* 
aiderahle  quantities  of  graina  which  have  provenl 
adapted  to  dry  lands  in  ttic  United  States  have 
been  secured  for  ex|M*rimental  planting  and  ills* 
tribution;  and  information  in  regard  to  Amer- 
ican methods  has  been  collected.  There  are 
thought  to  be  large  areas  in  that  country 
adapted  to  dry-land  agriculture. 

l*he  new  I'nited  States  tariff  permits  the 
iin()ortation.  duty  free,  of  all  articles  grown 
or  pr(M!nc<Hl  in  the  Philippine  Islands  which 
do  not  contain  foreign  materials  to  the  value 
of  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  value. 
Rice  is  excepted  from  this  new  provision,  and 
the  free  Importation  of  sugar  is  restricted  to 
300,000  gross  tons  in  each  flacal  year,  and  of 
tolmcco  to  300.(MX)  pounds  of  wrapper  tobacco, 
1.000.000  pounds  of  rlller  tobacco,  and  150,- 
0<Hi.(>00  cigars. 

Tins  formation  of  a sto«*k  company,  capital- 
ized at  $1,000,000.  is  on  foot  in  Uermany,  to 
manufacture  mowing  machines  and  reap<>rs  to 
take  the  place  of  thow*  now  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  the  im|)orts  of 
these  and  other  agricultural  implements  from 
the  United  States  amounted  in  H>08  to  over 
$2,000,000. 

A significant  feature  of  the  year  was  the  at- 
tention given  in  puhlishe<l  articles  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  problem  of  the  future  food  sup- 
ply in  its  relation  to  our  agriculture.  Perhaps 
the  widest  publicity  was  given  to  President 
James  J.  Hill's  a<ldress  liefore  tite  Hankers*  As- 
sociation, enlargeil  and  publishet)  in  The  \Vorld'» 
U'orAr.  In  this  Mr.  Hill  set  forth  in  striking 
terms  the  growth  of  our  population  and  the 
present  limits  of  wheat  pro^luction,  and  pre- 
aioted  a shortage  of  no  less  than  400.no0.0fi0 
bushels  by  the  middle  of  the  present  Ck'ntury 
unless  radical  improvements  in  the  prevailing 
methods  of  farming  arc  speedily  begun.  The 
growth  of  population  in  the  United  States 
from  1880  to  lOOH,  lie  pointed  out.  was  74  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  in  proiluction  of  wheat 
for  that  period  was  only  41  per  cent.;  i.  e., 
**  the  home  demand  for  wheat  1ms  grown  K(> 
per  cent,  faster  than  the  supply.”  The  low 
average  yield  for  the  whole  country  (1.3.H8 
bushels  per  acre)  was  used  ns  an  argument  for 
more  intelligent,  eflicient  an»l  prcsliictive  meth- 
ods, and  for  conserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  practical  instruction  of  the  farmer  and 
bis  sons,  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
farm  life  were  urged  in  vigorous  terms.  The 
simple  principles  laid  down  for  impro^Tment 
were  that  (1)  the  farmer  must  cultivate  no 
mure  land  than  he  can  till  thoroughly,  (2) 
there  must  be  rotation  of  crops,  and  (3)  there 
must  be  soil  renovation  by  fertili/ing,  i.  e.,  by 
keeping  stock  In  connection  with  grain  farm- 
irig. 

More  optimistic  was  the  address  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Suljsection  at  the  ni»-et- 
ing  of  the  British  Aiw<K’iatlon  in  \Vinni|vg 
last  summer.  In  this  Major  1*.  O.  Oaigie,  of 
the  British  Board  of  Agriculture,  while  rec«>g- 
nizing  tlMj  increasing  population  to  lie  bnl,  saw 


in  the  development  »»f  m*w  an»as,  of  more  In- 
tensive methods,  and  of  improv<>il  varieties  of 
wiieut,  relief  from  imiiuiliate  alarm  f«»r  tlie 
bmul  supply.  He  caiitioneil,  however,  again.it 
treating  the  land  as  if  it  were  “a  mere  wheat 
mine  to  he  exhaiisteil  in  all  haste  and  without 
regard  to  its  {lermanence  and  its  future  devel- 
opment,” and  urged  more  careful  tillage  and 
diversification. 

Dean  Daven|K>rt,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, in  a public  address  empbasirxHl  the  fact 
that  the  agriculture  of  the  future  must 
enormously  productive  In  order  to  feed  the 
tiHUiiing  uiillrons  at  tlic  end  of  the  present  wn- 
tury.  Them'  conditions  of  population  and  de- 
mand will  not  be  temporary,  but  {MTmanent, 
ami  must  accordingly  lie  met  by  a permanent 
agriculture — a thing  the  world  has  never  yet 
BUcctH'ded  in  establishing.  No  race,  he  said, 
has  ever  yet  learned  to  feed  itsidf  except  at 
the  expense  of  the  fertility  of  its  own  or  sonio 
otlier  country;  and  he  prophesiwl  that  in  the 
near  future  there  is  to  he  a struggle  for  land 
and  the  fwxl  it  will  produce  such  as  tlic  world 
lias  ne^-er  yot  Isdield.  As  a cons<H|iience  we 
must  devise  and  estahlish  a permanent  agri- 
culture nr  go  down  in  the  attempt.”  A similar 
line  of  thought  was  followetl  by  President  J.  I^ 
Snyder  in  his  address  liofore  the  Association  of 
American  .AgricuBursI  UolIegi>s  and  Experiment 
Stations,  but  with  special  emphasis  on  the  so- 
cial significance  of  a straitemil  fiMsl  supply. 

Dr.  H.  1*.  Armshy,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
presidential  a<idress  beforv  the  Society  of 
Animat  Nutrition,  considered  the  future  food 
supply  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of 
energy  w-hich  could  lie  stored  up  by  the  sup  in 
the  form  of  food  products.  This  nhsolutely 
liinits  the  density  of  population  which  a coun- 
try can  supjKirt  from  its  own  resources.  As  n 
means  of  conserving  the  prmlucts  especially 
suited  to  human  food,  he  pointed  to  the  more 
general  and  eflicient  use  of  by-prmlucU  of 
plant  growth  by  finding  them  to  superior 
grades  of  live-stock.  At  pres»*nt  these  by-prod- 
ucts, such  as  straw,  corn  stover,  etc.,  are  not 
lieing  utilizeil  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and, 
furthermore,  products  suited  to  serve  as  Inimuri 
food,  like  corn  and  cereals,  are  now  la*ing  f«*d 
to  live-stock,  although  their  roundabout  con- 
version into  human  food  through  the  animal 
ia  domonstrnteil  to  be  very  wasteful. 

The  Commission  on  Country  Life,  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  Uie  fall  of  1008,  com- 
|i1cUnI  its  inquiry  and  prepim*d  a report  early 
m the  past  y<*ar,  which  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  ami  printed  by  it. 

The  Commission  found  that  while  in  a general 
way  the  American  farmer  was  never  more  pros- 
perous or  better  ofT  than  at  the  pri*scnt  time, 
“agriculture  is  not  commercially  as  profitable 
as  it  is  entithsl  to  be  for  tbe  lulior  and  energy 
that  tbe  farmer  exfs'nds  and  the  risks  ho  as- 
sunies,”  and  that  “the  social  conditions  in  the 
open  country  are  far  short  of  their  posstbiU- 
ties.”  Tlie  farm«‘r’s  capital  is  small,  the  vol- 
ume of  his  business  is  usually  limited,  and 
he  stands  practically  alone  against  organizinl 
and  syndicated  interests.  Tlio  country  dis- 
tricts lack  gcHxl  roads  for  communication  to 
relli've  isolation  and  enable  the  economical  and 
timely  niovenumt  of  products,  and  mhspiate  and 
prop<‘rly  dinx'ted  hcIhsiIs,  which  slimild  lie  re- 
lat»*d  to  tlie  liaily  life  of  the  [sHiple  and  ilirect 
the  riaing  geiieratbin  to  the  oomitry  rather 
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than  fr>  t)u»  city.  E<lucaticm  ami  pocxl  roods 
wore  the  two  most  fri*<jiu‘ntly  mentiom’d  iu*oda 
in  the  hearin^H  of  the  Comniiaaion.  The  <'om* 
nii.HHion  regards  the  development  of  a fully  ser* 
viceable  highway  system  as  a matter  of  na* 
tiomil  conoern.  Tlie  first  thing  necessary  is  to 
provide  pxjMTt  ati|>ervision  and  direction,  and 
uevolop  a national  )dan. 

It  also  urg(*s  that  the  farmer  should  have 
the  privilege  of  purcliasing  where  ho  can  buy 
the  cheapest  and  of  selling  advaritageouslv,  lx>th 
of  whidi  would  1m»  promoted  by  wdl-tlirected 
coiiporative  enterprises  and  by  a parcels  post. 
Kffective  coiipcration  among  farmers  is  strongly 
urged,  to  put  them  on  a level  w'itli  the  orgiin- 
ized  interests  with  which  they  do  business;  and 
examples  of  siioeessfiil  eoiijjeration  are  citetl  as 
illustrating  the  feasibility  and  advantage  of 
tills  plan.  The  shortage  of  labor  is  another 
serious  drawback  to  life  in  the  country,  alTect- 
ing  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  There  is  a 
lack  of  Institutions  and  incentives  that  tie 
lalioring  men  to  the  soil.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  no  adequate  system  of  agri- 
cultural credit,  wliereby  the  farmer  may  read* 
ily  secure  loans  on  fair  terms.  Heliable  sav- 
ings institutions  are  also  often  lacking,  which 
leads  to  the  a<lvocaey  t>f  pfistal  savings  banks. 

The  (‘ommission  calhd  attention  forcibly  to 
the  lessiming  productiwness  of  the  lan<l,  and 
the  elft'ct  of  this  on  the  material  and  social 
welfare  of  the  farming  people.  It  character- 
ized the  farming  in  this  country  as  largely  ex- 
ploitative, consisting  in  mining  the  virgin 
fertility.  “The  lesHcning  of  soil  fertility  is 
marketl,”  the  Cs>mmission  says,  “ in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  even  in  the  richest  lands 
of  the  prairies.  It  marks  the  pioneer  stage  of 
lonil  usagi*.  It  has  now  Itecome  an  acute  na- 
tional danger,  and  the  economic,  social,  and 
p<ditical  pnihlems  arising  out  of  it  must  at 
once  receive  the  liest  attention  of  statesmen.^' 

The  dellciencies  of  country  life  are  recognized 
by  the  people.  A more  or  leas  serious  agricul- 
tural linnet  was  found  in  every  part  of  the 
Unite<l  States,  oven  in  the  most  prosperous  re- 
gions. There  is  a widespread  tendency  for 
farmers  to  move  to  town,  to  secure  cither  better 
social  advantages  or  better  sehooU  for  their 
children.  All  thi.s  lends  to  sterilize  the  country 
and  to  lower  its  social  status.  Rural  life, 
socially  and  otherwise,  is  not  organized  as  it 
shoiiht  l?e.  The  ultimat«>  need  of  the  open 
country  is  the  dovclojimcnt  of  community  ef- 
Rirt  and  social  resources. 

The  ('ommiKsion  A<lvfjcates  the  esfablishment 
of  nation  wide  extension  work,  which  should 
carry  information  and  a<Ivicc  directly  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  assist  in  the  reiiir«*ction 
of  schoids,  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
social  an<l  husine.sH  organization.  The  great 
m*ed  everywhere  of  new  nn»I  young  leadership 
is  strongly  emphasized,  and  the  Commission 
makes  an  appeal  to  nil  young  men  and  women 
whe>  love  the  country  to  C(»naider  this  field  and 
the  opportunities  otfered  in  determining  their 
cerwrs. 

One  of  the  most  imix)rlnnt  results  of  tlii.s  in- 
quiry was  in  demonstrating  clearly  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  country  life  problem;  and 
etjually  im|M)rlant  was  the  |K)inling  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  exact  anti 
compixdiensive  studies  of  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  agriculture  and  of  agri- 
cultural communities. 


Much  of  the  effect  of  this  inquiry  was  lost 
by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  continuing  the  work,  os  was  urged 
by  the  President.  The  interest  arous<*d  in  tins 
movement  has  kept  alive,  es|K*ciHlly  in  the 
West,  througli  llie  agency  of  the  press.  A South- 
western Interstate  t'ountry  Life  Commission 
was  formed  at  a meeting  in  Guthrie,  Oklahoma, 
in  May;  ami  a Country  l.ife  Day  was  fdwrved 
at  the  National  Apple  Show,  in  Spt>kane.  late 
in  the  fall.  At  tlic  meetings  in  conm-ction  with 
tl>e  latter  the  ap|Miintment  of  a joint  commis- 
sion from  the  States  of  the  Pacific  Kortliwcst 
was  decid<*il  uihui.  am!  Oregon  l«as  led  off  in 
the  ap{iointment  of  the  memlx^rs  of  the  com- 
mission for  that  State.  In  view  of  the  Interest 
in  the  re|>ort  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission,  and 
the  conjparatively  small  edition  in  wliich  it 
wa.s  published,  the  S|>okane  ClmudsT  of  Com- 
merce has  vtduntarily  reprinted  the  report  at 
its  ow'n  ex|H‘n.se. 

The  United  States  Immigration  Commission, 
ap|xdnted  by  C<»ngre3s  two  years  ago,  has  l)oen 
conducting  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  colo- 
nies of  foreign  immigrants  in  varhms  parts  of 
the  country.  This  inquiry  hiu  extende<l  to  all 
cla.Hses  of  foreigners  engagi*d  in  farming  in  any 
of  its  hrsuiches.  either  as  owners  or  renters,  and 
has  l>een  directed  to  determining  their  success 
or  failure,  acquisition  of  pro|H*rty,  extent  to 
which  they  embrace  American  iustitutions.  rela- 
tions to  the  criminal  classe.s.  etc.  A large 
amount  of  data  on  the  agricultural  colonics 
has  hern  c*dh*cU»d,  which  is  U'ing  prepared  for 
puldication. 

The  discussion  of  ol)andoned  farms  has 
seerac<l  to  eimtre  of  l.ate  on  New  York  State. 
The  decline  of  farming  in  certain  |>arts  of  the 
State  has  l>epn  the  sulqect  of  several  articles. 
The  cause  is  attributed  to  cases  of  individual 
shiftlessness  (wliich  receive  undm*  prominence), 
soil  deterioration  in  some  insljuices.  bad  roads, 
and  social  isolation.  The  State  statistics  are 
said  to  show'  al)out  20.(HU)  vacancies  on  farms, 
and  that  these  are  l»eing  taken  by  foreigners. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture of  New  York,  Professor  L.  II.  Hailey  pre- 
pared a pamphlet  on  the  agricultural  ailuntion 
in  New  York,  in  which  he  insists  u|>on  u higher 
rating  for  agriculture  among  human  occupa- 
tions. urges  more  faith  in  the  land,  and  calls 
for  a just  appreciation  of  what  the  State  pos- 
sesfu*s  in  the  way  of  agricultural  land  and  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it.  lie  believes  there  are  as 
great  opportunitie.s  for  agriculture  in  the  Ea*t 
as  in  the  West,  and  suggests  a campaign  of 
publicity  in  respi-ct  to  the  agricultural  i>ossi- 
bilities  of  the  Ntale.  lii.stead  of  continuing 
to  dwell  on  the  discouraging  features  of  farm- 
ing, the  good  side  should  Ih‘  set  forth,  and 
“ every  time  we  deacri!»e  one  nlMindoneil  farm 
iWl  ought  to  descrilK?  three  well-occuphnl 
farms.” 

Speaking  on  this  point  recently,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  referred  to  the  shifting 
of  the  agricultural  ptipulation  into  new  regions, 
witli  its  con-tecpient  influence  on  agriculture  in 
the  Hast.  “The  result  has  l«s*n,”  he  asserts, 
“ that  si*me  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  our 
Knslern  States — some  of  tlie  most  fertile  lands 
of  the  world — have  Unm  left  in  a condition 
of  practical  if  not  actual  abandonment,  and 
the  priu*  of  jtrovisions  has  iiu-reased  for  the 
siniple  n>n-<on  that  there  are  md  enough  jwople 
actually  to  work  tlic  soils  and  to  raise  the 
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crop«  iiocf^ftHary  tn  fco<l  the  non-producing 
population  of  the  cities.** 

TIjc  Boston  ClinmlnT  of  Commerc*’  has  indi- 
cated its  interest  in  agriculture  hy  the  np- 
•pointment  of  a permanent  committee  on  that 
subject,  which  has  issued  a very  optimistic 
report  upon  the  future  of  the  New  Kngland 
farm.  It  points  to  a most  advantageous  mar- 
ket and  lands  cheap  and  plentiful  which  await 
the  application  of  improved  methods,  energy, 
and  determination,  such  as  have  enabled  a high 
standard  to  be  S4*t  in  manufacturing. 

In  France  a congr<»s8  for  the  discussion  of 
rural  depopulation  was  held  in  June,  1000.  It 
was  shown  that  in  30  years  the  number  of 
land-owning  lal>orer8  had  diminished  from 
1,134,000  to  680,000,  and  that  there  bad  l»e<n 
a great  falling  otf  in  the  number  of  smail  vil- 
lage merchants  and  tradesmen.  The  cause  of 
rural  depopulation  was  assigned  to  poor  re- 
turns from  the  land,  dillkulty  in  securing  farm 
help,  and  indifTerence  of  capitalists  to  invest- 
ing money  in  rural  districts.  The  system  of 
training  which  turns  the  young  pt^iple  to  com- 
mercial and  professional  curi*ers.  and  the  small 
size  of  the  French  peasant  families  at  present 
were  also  cited  os  contributory  cause's.  To 
meet  this  condition,  praetieal  training  in  agri- 
culturej  the  employment  of  more  farm  machin- 
ery, the  improvement  of  the  ectmomic  and  so- 
cial status  of  the  lal>orers,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  married  people  on  farms  were  among 
the  remedies  advocated. 

In  Germany,  rural  de]K>pulation  is  causing 
much  anxiety  on  account  of  the  ever-increasing 
scarcity  of  agricultural  lal>orers.  Higlier 
wages  and  better  home  surroundings  for  farm 
lalxirers  are  suggi-stcil  as  the  only  remedy. 
The  shortage  of  adequate  labor  is  leading  to 
the  suggestion  of  changes  in  farming  system.s 
to  minimize  labor  and  make  the  labor  more 
pro<lucti%p. 

In  Switzerland  a new  law  has  gone  into  ef- 
fect with  relation  to  the  splitting  up  of  farms. 
The  ellect  of  the  quite  general  custom  of  in- 
heritance, under  which  the  son.s  and  daughters 
share  equally  in  the  real  estate,  has  btH-'n  to 
subclivide  the  farms  into  small  parcels.  The 
new  law  proviiles  for  keeping  the  property  in- 
tact, and  for  its  operation  by  the  eldest  son 
or  other  heir  most  competent  to  conduct  the 
farm  to  the  best  advantage.  By  retaining  the 
farms  in  the  hands  of  the  children  who  have 
been  trainetl  in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  youth  will  be  kept  on  the  land  and 
the  families  of  Swiss  pea-sants  held  more  intact. 

Returns  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Great 
Britain  show  a falling  oil  fnmi  year  to  year 
in  the  area  under  cultivation.  There  arc 
nearly  one  and  a half  million  acres  less  under 
cultivation  at  present  than  ten  years  ago;  and 
in  thirty  years  there  has  Wen  a shrinkage  of 
2326  in  the  number  of  small  holdings  (farms 
of  .50  acres  or  leas).  The  small  holdings  law, 
W'hieh  went  into  e/Te«t  in  1908,  was  aimed  to 
remedy  this  condition.  It  emjmwers  the  ctmiity 
councils  to  purchase  or  hire  land,  by  confisca- 
tion if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
small  holdings  for  persons  who  desire  to  lease. 
They  are  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  demand 
for  allotments,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
rea.sonuhly  prai’ticahle  to  supply  this  denuind. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  ojK-ration  of  Ihi.H 
act,  23.285  applications  were  received  for  373,- 
(*U1  acres  of  lami,  and  over  13.(MM)  of  these  ap- 


plications have  lK*en  approved  provisionally, 
calling  for  npproximatejy  I8,"».000  acres.  Over 
700  appiieanta  have  iHH'n  supplusl  with  hold- 
ing.s  by  landowners  dinxt.  mainly  tbruiigli  the 
intervention  of  iln*  couneils.  In  most  cases 
the  demand  1ms  bi'en  for  small  tracts,  which 
could  be  carried  on  in  addition  to  other  regular 
work,  and  hut  few  have  expressed  a desire  to 
purchast?  their  holdings. 

The  Royal  /Vgricnltural  Society  of  England 
this  year  oilers  prizes,  amounting  to  aUmt 
$2500,  for  the  bt'st  managed  farms  in  four 
classes,  condueUNl  by  tenajit  farmers  in  Imn- 
casliiro  and  Cheshirv.  As  a partial  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  in  Great 
Britain,  an  extensive  aftorestation  project  has 
receivetl  considerable  attention.  It  is  eslimaU*ii 
that  y.OOtMKHi  acres  are  available  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  annual  atlorestation  of  lo.(MN) 
acres  would  afford  employment  for  18,000  men 
teni|K>rarily  and  1500  permanently,  and  would 
cveiituallv  yield  a large  revenue. 

Tlio  movement  for  coliperative  buying  and 
selling  is  growing  among  farmers  in  the  L'niU'd 
States,  and  attempts  are  nuvting  with  success. 
A iH>tato  exchange  on  Long  Island,  started  last 
year,  did  a busincAS  of  $185,000  the  st^cond 
season  on  a capital  of  $I2,0(K).  It  liamlbHl 
aWut  300.000  buhlieU  of  {adatcfes  for  memlvrs, 
who  averugiHl  10  cents  a bushel  nearer  the  N**w 
Vt»rk  quotations  than  when  sold  through  mid- 
dlemen. It  also  handh^i  ICOO  tons  of  fertil- 
izer and  large  quantities  of  Paris  gnx*n.  A 
recent  report  on  agricultural  cooperative  socie- 
ties in  tHTniaiiy  shows  that  there  are  22,317 
such  societies  at  present,  a gain  of  over  a thou- 
AUiid  within  the  year.  Nearly  15,(MH)  of  these 
are  agricultural  credit  societies,  the  remainder 
Wing  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  supplies, 
o|M*rati«>n  of  creameries,  and  miscellaneous  cn- 
terpriw'S.  Credit  societies  for  farmers  have 
been  organized  in  India,  loaning  money  at  12^ 
|xr  cent,  as  compared  with  prevailing  rates  of 
37  to  75  |)er  cent.,  or  even  higlter.  In  France 
the  courts  have  decided  that  agricultural  asso- 
ciations do  not  come  under  tlie  lH‘a<l  of  cu- 
b|K*rative  societies,  and  cun  not  carry  on  their 
mutual  insurance  and  credit  business  under  the 
laws  relating  to  coi»|)crative  iwM'leties.  Tht? 
third  National  Congress  of  Agricultural  Cre*lit, 
held  at  Montpellier  the  past  year,  urged  that 
laws  W pa»s<il  removing  this  limitation. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  of  the  Pl»ilippine  gov- 
ernment, recently  organized,  has  over  1.000,000 
pesos  to  loan  to  farmers  at  10  p<T  cent.  |»er 
annum.  A new  law  has  b<vn  |msHcd  in  Prus- 
sia, which  has  a direct  relation  to  agriculture, 
in  the  leasing  of  farms,  renewals,  sales  of  prod- 
ucts, etc.  This  law  tni{M>ses  a stamp  tax  on 
all  verbal  or  written  contracts  relating  to 
transfers,  leases,  mortgages,  notes  of  indebted- 
ness, deferred  payments,  etc.  It  is  a revision 
of  a law  of  1805,  but  dilTera  in  applying  to 
verWl  as  well  as  to  written  transactions. 

Mketinoh  and  E.M’0.sition«,  a land  and  ir- 
rigation exhibition  was  held  in  Chicago  for  two 
w*s-ks,  Wgiiming  the  latter  part  of  NovenilsT. 
From  the  standpoint  of  attendance  It  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  e.xhihitions  ever  held  in 
Chicago.  While  the  rcpre»<‘nlati«m  was  nation- 
wide, it  was  largely  an  irrigation  show,  but 
some  sections  of  normal  rainfall  inoile  convinc- 
ing dcmon.st  rat  ions  of  an  agriculture  that  (*001- 
prehended  grain  and  fruit,  and  the  drained 
swamp  lands  pictured  their  own  story.  The 
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iurprisingly  large  attondann*.  comprised  mainly 
of  city  h)ik,  rellecled  U>o  interest  aroused  of 
late  in  country  life  and  small  farming  among 
town  people. 

The  tenth  International  TJve-Rtock  Exposi* 
tion,  held  in  Chicago,  Xoveml)er  27  to  December 
4,  was  accounted  tlic  largest  and  l>eat  show  ever 
held.  The  entries  numl»ered  Ailing  alt 

available  space,  and  in  most  classes  the  quality 
of  stock  was  superior  to  that  of  previous  years. 
The  prizes  olTered  aggregated  $75,000.  Nearly 
all  sections  of  this  country  were  represented, 
together  with  numerous  exhibits  from  Canada 
and  other  foreign  countries,  including  for  the 
first  time  an  exhibitor  and  prize  winner  from 
Argentina.  The  grand  champion  of  the  show, 
a pure-bred  two-year-old  Angus,  was  exhibited 
by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  which  pur- 
chased the  animal  a year  ago  and  prepared  it 
for  exhibition.  A steer  exhibited  by  the  same 
institution  also  won  the  reserve  championship. 

The  fourth  National  Dairy  Show  was  held 
this  year  in  Milwaukee  instead  of  at  Chicago, 
where  tlie  former  exhibitions  occurred.  The 
attendance  was  exceptionally  good  throughout, 
and  the  e<hicational  features  of  the  exhibits 
weni  particularly  strong.  The  fourth  Inter- 
national Dairy  Congress  convener!  at  Budapest, 
June  0 to  11.  Over  one  tbou^Band  delegates 
were  present.  The  programme  included  many 
excursions  to  typical  dairy  farms  and  milk 
depots,  and  there  was  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
dairy  proilucts  and  machinery.  Stockholm  has 
been  s<*lecte<l  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting 
of  the  congress,  in  1J)11. 

The  Annual  Dairy  Show  of  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers’  Association,  at  I»ndon,  early  in  Octo- 
ber, shovred  the  progress  made  in  that  Industry 
sinoo  the  collapse  of  wheat  prices  led  farmers 
to  look  to  other  brunches  of  farming,  ami  espe- 
cially to  the  sale  of  milk.  The  third  National 
Corn  Exposition,  at  Omaha,  December  6 to  18, 
surpassed  lJ»e  two  previous  shows  in  every  de- 
partment. The  attendance  was  large.  The 
champion  exhibit  of  ten  ears  was  stdd  at  auc- 
tion for  $335.  In  addition  to  corn,  there  were 
exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  cereal  grains,  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  milling  and  bread  value 
of  dilTerent  varieties  of  wheat. 

The  Dry  Farnung  Congress  met  the  past  year 
at  Billings,  Mont.,  and  the  first  Conservation 
Congress  mot  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  26  to 
28.  The  latter  congress  dealt  largely  with  irri- 
gation. dry  farming,  soils,  transportation  and 
other  economic  queMtions.  Tlie  Apple  Show,  at 
Spokane,  \Vaah.,  has  now  Im^coiiic  an  annual 
feature,  and  serves  to  attract  much  attention 
to  the  industry  of  apple  growing,  as  well  as  to 
Htimuintc  efTort  in  that  direction.  A Now  Eng- 
land apple  show,  ladd  for  the  first  time  this 
year  in  Boston,  was  a marked  success  in  demon- 
strating the  high  grade  of  fruit  grown  in  New 
England  and  the  posMibilities  of  the  industry. 

In  England,  the  Koval  Agricultural  Society’s 
show  was  held  at  Olouceater  the  last  of  June. 
Bad  weather  seriouKly  interfered  with  its  suc- 
cess, The  l<dal  attendance  for  the  five  days  of 
the  show'  w,as  nl>out  90,000  people,  which  is 
much  l)elow  the  average.  The  show  w.as  a 
notable  one  for  the  excellence  and  representa- 
tive character  of  the  display  of  live-sttwk.  An 
international  eonferencH'  of  .shcep-hretHlers,  at 
Cloucester.  England.  Juno  21.  1909,  was  tlie 
tenth  conferenee  of  this  sort,  and  was  a repre- 
sent4itivc  gathering. 


The  sheep  show’  at  Sydney,  Australia,  has 
come  to  l*e  considered  the  world’s  greatest  c.x- 
hibition  of  fine  wools.  The  past  year  it  eclipsed 
tl»e  best  records  of  previous  years  for  the  even 
character  of  the  exhibita. 

Preparation  is  being  made  for  holding  an  in- 
ternational agricultural  exhibition  in  Buenos 
Ajtps,  June  3 to  July  31,  1910,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Argentine  government. 

AHMED  lOBZA.  From  July  16.  1000, 
Shah  of  Persia.  He  waa  born  about  twelve 
years  ago  and  is  the  second  son  of  Mohamme<] 
All,  and  the  seventh  of  the  Kadjar  line  of  rul- 
ing princes.  Although  not  the  eldest  son.  he 
was  nominated  by  his  father  V’aJiabtl,  or  heir 
apparent,  because  the  mother  of  his  elder 
brother  was  not  of  the  Kadjar  or  royal  line. 
For  details  of  the  events  leading  to  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  see  I^bsia,  section  IliUory, 
AIBSHtPS.  See  Atboxactics. 

AXABAMA.  One  of  the  f^uth  Central 
Division  of  the  United  Slates.  It  haa  a total 
area  of  51,998  square  miles,  of  which  719  square 
miles  are  water.  The  population  in  1900  was 
1,828,697.  According  to  a Federal  estimate, 
made  in  1909,  the  population  was  2,112,465. 
The  capital  is  Montgomery. 

Mineral  I’boductiox.  The  two  chief  mineral 
produets  of  the  State  in  both  amount  and  value 
are  coal  ond  iron.  The  State  ranks  third  in 
the  production  of  iron,  and  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Geolt>gical  Survey 
there  were  produced  in  1908,  3.734,438  long 
tons.  This  was  a decrease  of  nearly  a million 
tons  over  the  production  of  1907,  w'hicli  w’aa 
4,039.453  tons.  On  account  of  the  high  prices 
received,  however,  the  value  of  the  iron  nnned 
in  1908  was  $4,358,902.  but  little  less  than  the 
value  of  the  product  for  1907,  $4,863,129,  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  resources  in  the 
iron  ore  district  of  Birmingham  amount  to 
about  340,000,000  tons.  But  a small  part  of 
the  iron  in  the  State  has  therefore  ^>ecn  mined 
ns  yvt.  In  many  portions  of  the  State  whoro 
iron  is  known  to  exist  no  attempts  have  Nvn 
made  as  yet  to  mine  the  ores.  Alal>ama  ranks 
fourth  among  the  States  in  the  pro<luction  of 
pig  iron.  There  were  produewl  in  1908  1,397,- 
014  long  tons,  a slight  decrease  from  the  pro<luct 
of  1907.  wJiich  w’ns  1,686,674  tons.  There  were 
on  January  1,  1005,  61  blast  furnaces  in  the 
State.  Of  those  26  were  out  and  25  were  in. 
The  ability  of  manufacturers  in  the  State  to 
make  cheap  iron  is  shown  by  the  f.ict  that  the 
output  of  .Alabama  was  17  ‘jht  cent,  less  than 
in  1907,  while  in  Illinois  the  per  cent,  of  de- 
crease was  31,  in  Virginia  33.  Pennsylvania  38, 
Ohio  45,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  65,  while 
tlie  average  for  the  entire  United  States  was 
38.2  per  cent.  Tlie  State  ranks  fifth  in  the 
production  of  coal,  being  surpassed  only  by 
Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
Tlicre  were  produced  in  1908,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, 11,604,593  short  tons,  having  a value  of 
$14,647,891.  The  cllcct  of  the  gimeral  hiisiness 
depression  was  shown  hy  a di‘crcase  of  2,045.861 
shiirt^tons,  or  18.47  per  cent.,  in  quantity  ami  of 
$3,757,677,  or  20.42  per  cent.,  in  value  as  coni- 
pannl  with  the  output  of  1907.  Nearly  half 
the  decline  in  pro«luction  was  in  tlie  quantity 
of  coal  made  into  coke,  this  item  having  dc- 
cn*ased  from  4,973,296  short  tons  in  1907  fo 
3,875,791  sliort  tons  in  1908.  The  prices  of 
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coal  wore  fairly  well  maintained  during  the 
year,  tlie  average  price  per  ton  showing  a de* 
crease  of  only  3 cents  or  from  $I.2»  in  1007  to 
$1.20  in  1908.  The  total  number  of  men  em- 
pln^Td  in  the  mines  was  10,197.  The  mimlter 
of  mining  machinc.s  in  operation  was  107,  the 
same  as  in  1007.  Some  labor  diflicuUirs  arose 
over  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the  mine  workers’ 
organiration  in  Alabama,  when  the  President 
of  the  I'nitcil  Mine  Workers,  on  June  30,  1908, 
deelnre<!  a strike  of  all  the  union  mine  workers 
in  tho  State,  to  take  effect  July  6,  The  strike 
was  not  sueoessfui,  and  on  August  31  it  w'us 
oflicinllv  called  otT.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
origitml  coal  supply  of  the  State  before  mining 
began  was  08.003,000.000  short  ton<.  Of  this 
amount,  up  to  the  beginning  of  1909,  170,338,903 
tons  had  l>een  mined.  Alabama  ranks  third  in 
the  production  of  coke,  being  surpassed  only 
by  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  The  eoke 
production  has  decreased  from  1905.  There 
were  produced  in  190H,  2,362,660  tons,  as  against 
3.022.794  tons  in  1907,  and  the  value  of  the 
profluction  fell  from  $0,210,194  in  1907  to  $7,- 
109.001  in  1908.  There  were  4.’5  coking  es- 
tablishments in  tho  State  in  1908,  an  increase 
of  two  over  1907.  The  total  number  of  ovens 
increased  from  0989  to  10,103.  Of  tlie  45  es- 
tablishments, 10,  with  a total  of  1885  ovens, 
were  idle  during  the  year.  There  were  no  new 
ovens  building  at  the  lieginning  of  1909.  The 
estaldishments  include  two  by-products  recoverr 
plants,  with  a total  of  280  owns,  all  of  which 
were  operated  during  tho  year.  Clay  products 
of  considerable  value  are  produced  in  the  State. 
In  1908  tho  value  of  these  products  was  $1,- 
559.600  as  compared  with  $1,754,409  in  1907. 
There  were  produced  in  1908  1,933.44  fine 

ounces  of  gola,  valued  at  $41,208,  and  2H2  One 
ounces  of  silver,  valued  at  $149.  No  copper 
ores  or  pyrite  ores  were  mined  in  Alabama  in 
1908.  Other  mineral  products  of  the  State  aro 
lime,  limestone  and  graphite.  (See  Coal.  Pio 
IroV,  Ibo5,  Cold,  Silveb,  etc.)  The  value  of 
tho  mineral  products  of  the  State  for  190.8  was 
$35,010,808  as  compared  with  a value  of  the 
product  for  1907  of  $52,136,749. 

Aobiclxtubb  axd  Stock  RAisi!fO.  The 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  tho  chief 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  tlie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  43,046,(K)0  bushels,  from 

3.233.000  acres,  valued  at  $37,099,000;  winter 
wheat,  1.029.0CM)  bushels,  from  98.000  acres, 
valued  at  $1,338,000;  oats,  4.15.‘i,(HK>  busliels, 
from  270,000  acres,  valued  at  $3,118,000;  rice, 
3.5, 0(K)  bushels,  from  1000  acres,  valued  at 
$2H.IKK);  potatoes,  1,360,000  bushels,  from  17.000 
acres,  valued  at  $1,333,000;  hay.  166.000  tons, 
from  111.000  acres,  valued  at  $2,241,000; 
tobacco.  360,000  pounds,  from  600  acres,  valued 
at  $104,400.  The  com  crop  wditch  has  the 
chief  feature  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
tho  State  In  the  last  few  years  was  somewhat 
Binnllcr  than  in  1908,  when  the  product  w:ui  44,- 

835.000  acres.  Cotton  is  the  chief  agricultural 

product  of  the  State.  The  crop  in  190f>  was 
estimated  at  1,017,826  boles,  as  comimrtM  with 
1.332,003  in  1908.  Since  1903  tho  value  of  the 
crop  has  greatly  exc<s'<led  that  of  tho  years 
previous.  The  miml>er  of  farm  animals  in  the 
Stete  has  increased  notably  from  1900  to  the 
close  of  1909.  The  numlsT  in  the  latter  y«*ar 
was  as  follows:  Horses,  171,0<WI;  mules, 

253,000;  milch  cows,  289,000;  other  cattle. 


528.000;  sheep.  178,000;  swine.  1.176.000.  The 
wikol  clipped  in  1909  was  4.56.320  pounds  as 
comparcil  with  a product  of  466,240  pounds  in 
1908. 

KlHiirRiFB.  Tlie  total  value  of  the  product  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  State  for  tlie  year  ending 
Decendier  31,  190.S,  was  $387,220.  Of  these 
products  by  far  the  most  important  was  oysters. 
There  wore  530,300  pounds  of  oysters  taken 
during  the  year,  valued  at  $108, 8"0.  Next  in 
order  of  ini|K>rtance  were  red  snappers,  2.635.200 
pounds,  valued  at  $92,310;  mullets,  1,655,500 
pounds,  valued  at  $33,050;  catfish,  323,000 

jHuinds,  valiie<l  at  $16,880;  bulTalo,  225,900 

pounds,  valued  at  $10,370.  .Among  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  fisheries  were  carp,  redfish,  drum 
flounders,  crabs  and  shrimp.  The  number  of 
independent  fishermen  was  747,  and  61  vessels 
were  emplov'ed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State. 

Edvcation.  The  school  attendance  in  1009 
in  the  State  was  as  follows:  whites.  271,810; 
colored,  133.316;  total,  405,126.  There  were 
2164  white  male  teacln^rs  and  3984  white 
female  teachers.  The  coloretl  male  teachera 
numlwred  740,  and  the  colored  female  teachers 
1186.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  purposes 
of  education  during  the  year  were  $2,562,641. 
This  expenditure  refers  almo«t  exclusively  to 
work  in  the  er»mmon  schools,  grades  one  to  seven 
inclusive;  a few  schools,  however,  participating 
in  this  fund,  did  high  school  work.  A law  was 
passed  in  1007  providing  for  a high  school  in 
every  county.  This  carried  with  it  an  annual 
State  appropriation  of  $200,000,  to  aid  in  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  teachers  in  high  schools  es- 
tahlishtvl  under  it.  The  State  has  mode  Impor- 
tant progress  in  etlucation  In  recent  years. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  Stale  Treasurer 
for  the  year  ended  S<'plemher  30,  1909,  showed 
a balance  in  the  treasury,  S«*ptembor  30,  1908, 
of  $1,360,833.  The  n'ceipts  from  October  1, 
1908,  to  Septemte-r  30,  1909,  amounted  to  $4.- 
707,245.  The  disbursements  during  the  fiscal 
year  were  $5,309,908.  leaving  a balance  in  the 
treasury,  Septemljcr  30,  1909,  of  $758,170.  Of 
the  receipts  $1,102,107  eanw  from  State  taxes 
and  $1,352,260  from  the  special  school  tax  of 
1908.  The  largest  expenditure  was  for  e<luca- 
tion.  For  this  purpose  there  was  dispensed 
from  the  State  treasury  during  the  year  $1,- 
975.455. 

CiTABiTiEs  AND  CoBRECTioxB.  Among  the  in- 
stitutions under  control  of  the  State  are  the 
Alalmma  Steto  Hospital  at  Tuscaloosa,  tho 
Alabama  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
at  Talladega,  the  Alabama  Boys’  Industrial 
School  at  East  Lake,  a reform  school  for  white 
boys,  the  Bryce  Hospital  for  Insane  White  at 
TuscaltM'ma,  and  the  Mount  Wrnon  Hospital  at 
Mount  Vernon,  for  insane  negroes,  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  State  Trustees.  The 
State  appropriates  $3.65  jut  capita  per  week 
for  the  nmiiit^'nanee  and  improvement  of  these 
institutions.  For  the  .Alnhanm  Insane  Hospital, 
tho  legislature  appropriated  in  1909  $344,602; 
for  the  Alahania  School  for  the  Deaf,  $39,157; 
for  the  Alalmma  Stdiool  for  the  Blind,  $20,930; 
for  the  Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and 
Blind.  $11,500;  and  for  the  Alnl>aina  Industrial 
for  White  Boys,  $18,725.  For  the  maintenance 
of  pristins  there  wiis  disbursed  $182,207, 

roiiTlcH  AND  (Jo> fRNMENT.  There  was  no 
regular  fw*ssion  of  the  State  lA*gi*»lature  in  1909, 
as  the  regular  Si*««ions  an*  qmidrennial  and  the 
last  was  held  in  1907.  Tlierv  was,  however,  an 
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pxIraorHinarr  iic*sion  hf>M  to  pass  a more 
Rtrinp’nt  I'rohUiition  law.  The  l<“j;ift!atiirc  of 
H»07  was  elcHitcd  on  a local  option  platform 
and  it  pas^l  a county  local  option  bill.  The 
counties  which  voted  for  Prohibition  on  their 
own  initiative  that  year  were  under  no-license 
on  January  1,  1908.  Among  these  counties  was 
JefTersem,  the  largest  anil  moat  populous  county 
of  the  State,  in  which  Birmingham  is  situated. 
The  administration  accepted  this  aa  a demand 
for  still  more  Prohibition  and  the  legislature 
was  called  in  special  session  in  1908  oiul  passed 
the  »o-calb*<l  State  wide  bill.  This  bill  made 
the  whole  State  dry  by  legislative  enactment 
on  January'  1,  1909.  Attempts  were  made  to 
bare  this  law  declared  unconstitutional  in  1908 
and  1909,  but  on  April  0, 1909,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  declari-d  the  law  valid.  Flaws  were 
found,  however,  in  the  State-wide  bill,  and  early 
in  1009  the  violations  of  the  law  were  Ijocoming 
notorious,  especially  in  the  cities.  Locker  clubs 
and  other  subterfuges  flourlsliwl,  and  the  con- 
ditions were  little  different  from  what  they 
were  under  the  often  saloon.  The  flagrant  viola- 
tions and  defiance  of  the  law  crystallized  the 
sentiment  for  still  more  strict  legislation,  and 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature  was 
calle<l  in  July,  1909,  to  moot  the  situation. 
The  measure  passed  has  b<‘en  pronounced  the 
most  drastic  Prohibition  law  ever  enacted  in 
any  State.  By  this  provision  the  State  was 
given  flower  to  close  up  all  places  supposed  to 
sedl  intoxicants.  Any  oflicer  might  enjoin  or 
close  up,  the  burden  of  proving  innocence  being 
upon  the  accuwil.  CluL«  were  pledgeil  to  seek 
not  to  ev.Tde  the  law  on  penalty*  of  loss  of 
charter,  and  tite  possession  of  liquor  was  made 
prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt,  and  the  defendant 
was  presumed  guilty*  until  ho  could  prove  that 
he  had  not  the  liquor  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 
The  right  of  trial  by  jury*  was  denied.  The 
laws  included  other  measures,  one  of  which  pro- 
hibited any  sort  of  liquor  advertising,  and  threw 
every  safeguard  around  the  Prohibition  law. 
Another  provided  for  impeachment  of  oflicers 
who  failed  to  put  the  law  into  etTect.  Still  an- 
otlier  was  designed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  clubs.  On  September  22,  in  the  inferior 
criminal  court  of  Mobile,  Judge  Alford  declared 
inofterative  that  sc'ction  of  the  law  which  pre- 
vents transportation  of  liquor  from  one  person 
to  another.  He  declared  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  law,  or  that  ptirtion  of  it  referred  to,  was 
not  a reasonable  e.vercise  of  police  powers.  This 
decision  was  a blow  to  the  Prohibitionists,  as 
it  had  prevented  liquors  from  coming  into  the 
Stale  in  any  large  quatitities.  It  was  the  most 
powerful  weapon  given  them  in  the  new  bill. 
In  addition  to  passing  this  measure,  the  legis- 
lature made  provision  for  submitting  to  the 
people  a constitutional  amendmont  providing 
for  Prohibition.  This  was  designed  to  settle 
for  all  time  the  liquor  question  in  the  State. 
The  election  on  this  amendment  was  hold  No- 
vcinlier  29,  and  it  was  defeated  bv  over  27.179 
votes,  prolnUiIy  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
against  any  measure  or  candidate  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  This  result,  however,  is  not 
to  lie  taken  ns  ii  distinct  repudiation  of  Pro- 
hibition. Many*  Prohibitionists  were  opposeil 
to  putting  l*rohibi(ion  in  the  constitution  be- 
eausr*  liiey*  maintain  that  Prohibition  in 
Alalmm.a  is  still  an  experiment,  and  that  the 
ex|HTience  thus  far  has  not  lw*eii  such  ns  to 
justify  putting  it  into  an  organic  law. 


On  Octolier  <>,  Oovernor  Comer  made  a re- 
m.arkable  attack  in  a newspajMT  interview,  as- 
sailing .Iiidge  Thomas  C.  Jom*^  of  the  United 
States  Court  for  his  action  in  deciding  certain 
railroad  rate  ca.«e?»  against  the  State.  He  de- 
clared that  It  was  generally  understood  that 
Judge  Jones  decided  the  cases  Is^foir  he  heard 
the  evidence,  and  that  the  lielief  was  that  he 
had  informed  the  railroads  beforehand  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  In  an  interview  previously 
given,  Judge  .Tones  resented  similar  remarks 
made  in  a speech  by  Governor  Comer,  and  this 
interview  was  given  as  the  Governor's  reply. 
Judge  Jones  later,  in  a public  statement,  denied 
the  Governor’s  charges,  using  the  words,  “ in 
l.anguuge  as  vigorous  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
judge  to  use  in  the  public  print.” 

The  legUlature,  on  August  10,  unanimously 
adopted  a resolution  ratifying  the  income  tax 
amendment  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  Uniteil 
States.  Alabama  was  the  first  of  the  States  to 
ratify  this  amendment. 

Other  Events.  The  sherifT  of  Mobile  county 
was  impeached  on  June  30.  and  his  removal 
from  oflice  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  because  he  permitted  a mob  to  take  a 
negro  from  the  jail  and  hang  him.  At  the  time 
of  the  execution  the  grand  jury*  acquitted  the 
sheriJT  of  blame,  but  a ma'^s  meeting  of  citizens 
condemned  the  action  and  petitioned  the  Gover- 
nor to  impeach  the  sherifT.  This  was  the  first 
case  tried  under  the  new  constitutional  pro- 
vision of  the  State,  which  lays  upon  the  sherifT 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  prisoners  under 
his  control.  On  February  2,  seventeen  men 
were  killed  by  an  explosion  in  the  mines  of  tlie 
Birmingham  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  at  Short  Creek. 
The  explosion  was  caused  by  a windy  shot. 
On  January  18,  Spring  Hill  College,  the  oMest 
Jesuit  institution  in  the  Southern  States,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  buildings  destroyoil  in 
eluded  the  college  chapel,  exhibition  hall,  music 
room,  college  library,  college  museum  and  two 
dormitories.  A severe  tornado  passeil  o%*er 
Morgan  county  on  April  1,  killing  s<‘veral  fx>r- 
sons  and  causing  much  ilaniage  to  property. 
During  the  year  the  82.000.000  terminal  stntio'n 
at  Birmingham  was  nearly  complete  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  railroads  would  occupy 
it  early  in  1910.  An  important  event  in  the 
railroad  history  of  the  State  was  the  entrance 
of  the  Illinois  Central  into  Alabama,  with  Bir- 
mingham as  its  terminus.  By  an  enactment  of 
the  legi.slature  the  city  of  Birminghiim  t<Kik  in 
a numlKfr  of  its  suburbs  on  January*  1.  1910. 
This  gives  the  city  a population  of  over  125,mK). 
The  i nited  States  Steel  Corjioration  announced 
late  in  1909  that  $7,000,000  had  been  appr»/- 
priated  for  improvements  on  its  Alabama  prop- 
erties during  the  next  year.  This  will  In*  devoted 
to  getting  tfie  adequate  w'ator  supply*  at  P'nslev, 
for  industrial  purpjises. 

Ofticers:  GovTrnor,  B.  B.  Comer;  Licuten- 

anl-Governor,  Henry  B.  Gray;  Secretary  of 
State,  Frank  X.  .Tiilian;  Auditor,  W.  W.  Bran- 
don; Adjutant-General,  Bibb  Graves;  Attor- 
ney’-Gonoral,  A.  M.  Garber;  Treasurer,  \V.  D. 
Si-ed;  Superintendent  of  Kdiioation.  H.  C.  Gun- 
nells; Conmiis.sioner  of  Agriculture,  .T.  A.  Wil- 
kinson; ex  oflieio  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
1'.  X.  Julian — all  lyemoerats. 

.TrmriARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 

John  U.  Tyson;  Assocl.ate  Justices.  .Tonatlian 
Haralson,  X.  1).  Denson,  .lolin  C.  Anderson,  U. 
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T.  Simpson.  Jamos  R.  Dowtlcll,  and  Thomas 
XfKMHlan — all  Ih-moorata. 

Tlio  State*  ljogij»lat»ir»*  <»f  1000  was  compoiMHi 
of  .lo  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  101 
ernti^.  1 Republican  and  1 Populist  in  the 
House.  The  State  repre^'nUtives  in  C<»nfin*ss 
will  be  found  in  the  section  Con^rtM  of  the 
article  Umtw)  States. 

ALAMOSITE.  See  Minebai>ocv. 

ALASKA.  A territorial  po-^seasion  of  the 
Unitetl  States,  whoae  government  i«  as  yet  un- 
orpanized,  situated  at  Um»  northwestern  ex- 
tremity of  North  America.  The  total  area, 
according  lo  the  revised  survey  of  1900,  U 
58(J,4t)0  square  miles.  The  population,  which 
haa  remained  practically  the  same  during  the 
pjiAt  two  or  three  years,  is  alNoit  31,00<k  dis- 
tribut4*<i  as  follows:  First  judicial  division, 

IKKMH  second  judicial  division,  with  Nome  as 
iU  centre  of  population.  7«h¥I;  third  judicial 
division,  with  VaMez  and  Cordova  as  centres 
of  population,  7000;  fourth  judicial  division, 
with  Fairbanks  as  the  centre  of  populutif»n, 
10.000.  Tlie  population  in  the  placer  mining 
camps  haa  apparently  |iass4>d  the  maximum  and 
is  at  prcs<*nt  declining  in  numljcr.  ThU  de- 
cline is  largely  olT'«*t  by  an  increase  along  the 
southern  coast,  where  railroads  to  the  Bering 
Biver  and  Matamiska  C'oal  Fields  and  to  the 
Chitina  Valley  are  under  construction.  Tlie 
population  is  engaged  almost  entirely  in  min- 
ing. railroa*!  construction,  and  fishing,  and  oc- 
cupations incident  thereto.  A few  n«*opb‘  are 
I'tignged  in  truck  farming  near  the  mining 
ramps.  The  native  population  is  approximately 
3.'>,fM)0  and  ren>ains  practically  the  same  from 
year  lo  year. 

AtiKitrLTi  BE.  An  agent  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  conducted  experiment  sta- 
tions in  various  sections  of  Alaska  in  lOOH-9. 
The  result  was.  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
Oats  and  wheat  were  fully  matured  at 
Hompart  and  In  the  Tanana  Valley.  The  Manly 
Hot  Springs  in  the  Tanana  Valley  an<l  the  hot 
fcpringB  near  Nome  grow  a large  variety  of 
vegetables  an<l  plants  with  siicc»'ss.  S<*veral 
promising  exi»eriments  in  raising  cattle  on  the 
islands  of  the  Aleutian  group  arc  tx*ing  made. 
The  government  is  experimenting  with  raising 
s1kh*p  and  Oallow'ay  cattle  on  Kodiak  Island. 
(S<*C  iBRIGATIOTt.) 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  pro- 
duction of  Alaska  for  the  calendar  year  190*>  is 
estimatcfl  by  the  United  .‘States  Oeological  Sur- 
vey at  $2<)t2rM),fM>0,  as  c^impared  with  nlMuit 
$10,600.0(10  in  H'OS.  The  strikes  and  lal>or 
troubles  which  materially  interfered  with  min- 
ing at  thrt  Treadwell  mines  in  wmtheastern 
Ala.*4ka  and  in  Fuirljanks  District  in  1908  had 
no  recurrence  in  1909  and  mining  w;is  conducted 
without  cml»arrassment  during  the  year.  Hold 
is  lieing  successfully  mineil  throughout  the 
whole  district.  The  development  of  recent  dis- 
coveries of  veins  carrying  high-grade  ore  1ms 
bcH*n  very  encouraging  and  there  a<vms  to  lie 
a revival  of  interest  in  gold  quartz  mining 
throughout  southeastern  .Alaska.  Discovorie.4  of 
quartz  carrying  high  valiu»s  were  made  in  the 
Fairlianks  District,  and  a limited  amount  of 
development  work  was  done  with  encouraging 
results.  High-grade  gold  ores  w’erc  discovered 
in  the  Kenai  Peninsula  near  Morise  Pass  and 
on  Willow  Creek,  and  tlie  U*st  of  these  pros- 
pects are  Iving  develojieil.  Placer  mining  con- 
limies  in  a small  way  in  soutlMmstcrn  Alaska 


and  the  lieach  at  rajie  >'aktag  and  at  Cook 
Inlet.  This  character  of  mining  continues 
throughout  the  Yukon  Valiev,  and  activities  in 
the  Fairbanks  District  cimtimie  unnlwitiHi.  In- 
ereas4M|  interest  was  shown  during  the  year  in 
pro8p<‘cting  in  the  Susliitna  and  Kuskokwnni  val- 
leys. and  encouraging  re|sirts  are  made  of  these 
districts.  On  the  S<*ward  Peninsula  drift  min- 
ing is  giving  way  to  dredging  and  hydraulic 
mining.  Ih-creasing  op}s>rtunilies  for  the  in- 
dividual niim^r  and  nroMjM‘ctor  on  the  Seward 
Peninsula  have  lieen  u»Mowi*d  by  an  increase  in 
the  prospecting  for  hales  and  veiiH  carrying 
prt*cious  metals.  Bep»rts  of  promising  discov- 
priea  along  these  lines  have  U'cn  utaUe  from 
time  to  time. 

The  increa«o<l  demand  for  cop|>er  and  its 
prevailing  high  price  have  attracUnl  much  at- 
tention to  the  copper  defiosits  of  .Alaska.  Thrt*© 
regions  in  the  Territory  give  promise  of  mak- 
ing important  contributions  to  tlie  copjier 
market:  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  Stnith- 

eastern  Alaska.  Prince  William  .Sound,  and  the 
Copfier  Biver  and  Chitina  River  regions.  Tho 
first  two,  which  are  near  the  sea,  have  produced 
copjXT  for  sewral  years,  hut  the  tliirtl  is  still 
in  the  prosps-ting  stage.  During  1909,  the 
low  priet*  of  copjicr  pn*vente«l  mucli  tlevelop- 
inent.  hut  the  completion  of  the  Cop])er  Biver 
and  Xorthwcslern  Railroad  to  tlie  ('hitina  Val- 
ley, and  the  evtimsion  of  the  Alaska  Central 
Builrnad  to  the  .Matanuska  Valley,  and  witli  a 
miNierato  increaw*  in  the  priei*  of  copper,  a 
renewed  activity  in  prosp*cting  and  tlie  develop- 
ment of  copjier  mines  mav  be  expeote<l. 

The  prrHiuction  of  coal  in  .Alaska  is  not  yet 
oonsiderahle,  although  vast  liehis  of  coal  exist 
in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  Only  Ik*- 
tween  300  and  400  square  miles  of  coal-lH*arlng 
nn'ks  have  ln*<*n  surveye*!  in  detail  by  the  l’nit<*<l 
States  (i.*ological  Survey,  and  the  dalA  in  re- 
gard to  the  remaining  800  sqimre  miles,  lie- 
lieved  to  1h»  underlain  by  coal,  ore  very  meagre. 
It  is  estimated  tliat  the  unsurveyed  coal  fields 
cover  12,000  square  miles,  hut  of  them*  fields 
only  the  general  outline  is  known,  and  they 
must  he  surveytsl  (o  n;.eertain  how  much  of  the 
area  is  underlain  by  workable  coal  lied*.  The 
mineral  is  found  to  U*  widely  distrihtit«*<l 
throughout  the  district,  and  is  found  to  1m»  of 
A very  high  grade  In  the  Matanuskn  and  Ber- 
ing Biver  valleys.  Dt*p>sitH  «if  c*ml  are  also  to 
1«*  found  on  the  Seward  Peninsula.  As  no  titles 
to  any  coal  fields  in  Alaska  have  !>oen  «»*eiirod, 
development  of  the  deposits  has  not  Is'cn  made. 
It  is  iK'llewd  that  when  title  to  coal  lands  in 
the  Bering  River  and  .\lataiiiiska  fields  is  given 
development  will  followr  rapidly,  ns  transpirta- 
tion  w*ems  to  Ik*  a.ssurcd  to  these  fields.  The 
op*ning  up  of  the  coal  fields  n*sulted  in  many 
charges  of  fraud  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  title, 
and  these  charges  came  to  Ih*  an  impirtnnt 
feature  in  the  administration  of  President  Taft. 
A discussion  will  bo  fmind  in  the  article  I’xitkd 
KTA‘n:«,  paragraph  Atlminiftfraiion,  and  in  the 
article  Ptiii.ic  Landh.  Small  quantities  of 
petroleum  have  l»ern  found  in  the  territory  east 
of  the  Copper  Biver.  Some  wells  have  Is-en 
opene<l,  hut  oil  in  commercial  quantllies  is  not 
vet  prmluecd.  Shipments  r»f  gypsum  are  miule 
from  Chieagof  Tsiaiid  and  deposits  of  tliis 
mineral  are  reported  in  <ithcr  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. Marble  of  various  c^dors  and  quantities, 
which  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tf»ry,  IS  iK'ing  siiec.'s«fnlly  quarried  at  Shakan 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Ishuil.  and  the  shipments 
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from  Iho  quarries  (Iiirin^!  1000  woro  matorially 
incrpaneil.  Discovorirs  of  jlcpositn  of  antimony 
are  n*|>ortO{l  in  the  Xomo  and  Port  Clan'nce 
districts  on  Seward  Peninsula,  in  the  Kantiahna 
country,  in  the  Yukon  Valley  and  in  Cross 
Sound  in  southeastern  Alaska,  flraphile.  bis- 
muth, cinnab.^r,  and  talc  have  l»ecn  lound,  but 
Buflicient  work  has  not  In'en  done  to  prove  the 
value  of  any  of  these  deposits. 

Tra.n8Pob’tatio.’«.  Tlie  future  development  of 
Alaska  de|>ends  very  larpdy  upon  all  the-year* 
round  easy  communication  Ivtween  the  coiist 
and  the  interior,  and  this  naturally  depends 
upon  transporUition  facilities.  There  are  ample 
reasons  to  warrant  the  construction  of  railroads 
from  the  coast  to  the  Bering  Uiver  and 
Matanuska  coal  Helds,  and  to  the  cooper  mines 
in  the  Alaskan  range  of  mountains,  but  beyond 
this  there  is  no  present  Imsiness  to  w’arrant 
capital  unaided  to  construct  ruilrtmds.  A 
diversity  of  opinion  of  engineers  ns  to  the  liest 
route  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  has  !e<l  to 
Borne  governmental  experiments  in  railroad  con- 
struction, without  material  progress.  If  a 
railroad  is  built  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields, 
it  would  establish  a permanent  community 
north  of  the  roust  rangi-  of  mountains  where 
men  will  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a liveli- 
hood throughout  the  year,  and  establish  a hase 
from  which  they  can  proR|s‘et  for  a radius  of 
100  or  200  miles.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Copper  River  and  Xorthwostern  Railroad,  and 
a summer  communication  to  the  Bonanr.a  Mine, 
a large  {M'rmunent  camp  will  l»e  rstahlisluHl  on 
the  south  slope  of  the  Alaskan  range  of  moun- 
tains, from  which  men  can  prosiM*ct  for  cop|)or 
in  thi.s  range  of  mountains  and  north  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  White  River,  where  very 
promising  indications  of  cop|»er  are  already 
known.  On  the  Seward  Peninsula,  the  Council 
City  and  Solomon  River  and  the  S«-ward  Penin- 
sula Railroads  continued  in  operation  during  the 
year.  The  Copper  River  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  continued  construction  to  the  Copper 
River  Valley.  On  July  25  this  railroad  began 
operating  the  first  55  miles  of  its  route,  ex- 
tending from  Cordova  to  a point  above  Aber- 
crombie Rapids  on  the  Cop|n*r  River.  By  the 
end  of  IftOO  it  had  completed  nla>ut  105  miles 
of  railroad.  This  company  employe<l  during  the 
summer  about  3000  men  on  construction  and 
maintenance  work.  The  Alaska  Central  Rail- 
road, under  the  direction  of  a receinT,  laid  21 
miles  of  additional  track  during  the  summer, 
and  has  now  75  miles  of  the  railroad!  com- 
pleted. The  Tanana  Mines  Railway  continued  to 
oi)crnte  its  road  successfully  from  Chenn  and 
Fairhanks  to  the  outlying  creeks  and  mining 
camps. 

CoMUEnirR.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
commerce  bctweim  the  Vnited  States  and  Alaska 
during  the  fiscal  year  1000.  The  value  of 
domestic  merchandise  shippe<i  from  the  Cnited 
States  to  Alaska  and  merchandise  shipped 
from  Alaska  to  the  X’’nited  Stales  was 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  year  1007. 
There  was  a falling  off  in  (he  amount  of  mer- 
chandise ahippe<l  to  the  Bering  S«'a  and  .Arctic 
Ocean  and  to  the  Yukon  Uiver.  This  decrease 
was  overcome  by  an  incrtMise  in  the  value  of 
merchandise  shipp<'d  to  southeastern  Alaska 
and  to  southern  Alaska.  The  aninunt  of  gold 
ship|H*d  from  Alaska  to  the  X'nited  States  in 
HKW  remained  practically  the  sami*  as  in  1007 
and  1U08.  The  duincstic  mcrclundise  ship|MHl 


from  the  Ignited  States  to  Alaska  in  the  fiscal 
year  1000  amounted  to  $17, 180.445.  as  compared 
with  $15,057,570  in  1008  and  $17,811,003  in 
1007.  This  merchandise  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Coal,  $172,238;  lime.  $011,110;  hard- 

ware and  machinery.  $4,812,280;  provisions,  $5,- 
730,80.5;  liquors,  $740,007;  and  all  other.  $5,- 
110,255.  The  value  of  merchandise  and  precious 
metals  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 
Slates  in  the  fiscal  jear  ending  June  30,  1009, 
was  $34,335,435,  as  compared  with  $31,700,044 
in  lOOH  and  $37,537,076  in  1007.  Of  this  the 
domestic  merchandise,  including  salmon  and 
other  fish,  cop|>er  ore,  w'haletene  and  furs, 
amounted  to  $13,055,355;  the  domestic  gold 
amounted  to  $17,782,403  and  the  foreign  gold 
to  $3,404,200.  The  imports  of  Alaska  from 
other  countries  than  the  Ignited  States 
amoiinte<i  in  the  O'Neal  year  ending  June  30, 
1009,  to  $647,331,  of  which  by  far  the  larger 
part  came  from  Canada  and  from  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia. The  exports  to  other  countries  than  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $949,000,  of  which 
$007,810  came  from  Canada. 

KnrcATioN.  The  people  of  Alaska  have  from 
the  very  beginning  of  its  occupation  showed  an 
interest  atul  pride  in  puhlic  seliools,  and  dur- 
ing 1000  they  were  administeri*d  with  gratifying 
results.  5^hools  in  the  incor|>orate«l  towns  are 
supportiHl  largtdy  by  the  license  moneys  collectiHl 
w’itliin  the  towns,  and  are  under  the  control  of 
the  school  lK)artU  and  town  councils.  During 
the  year  schools  were  succes.sfully  maintainc<l 
at  Cliena,  Douglas.  Eagle,  Fairbanks.  .Tiineau, 
Ketchikan,  Nome,  Skagway,  Vnlder.  and 
Wrangi’ll.  In  the  schools  estahlisluHl  under  tho 
Act  of  Congress,  commonly  known  as  the  Nel- 
son Bill.  084  pupils  were  in  attendance,  as 
compared  with  072  in  1008.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  these  schools  was  $40,702.  The  gov- 
ernment schools  for  the  education  of  natiwB 
continue  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  which  during  1900  increased  the 
niimlxT  of  its  schools  from  02  to  09.  The  num- 
l*er  of  pupils  increased  from  3007  during  the 
fiscal  year  vending  June  30.  1908.  to  3725  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  The  efforts  of 
this  Bureau  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  and  to  make  them  extend  their  influence 
to  adults  as  well  ns  to  the  children,  has  alrt>ady 
l>egun  to  show  very  giKxl  results,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently expccte<l  that  succeeding  years  will 
bring  incivase<!  results  from  these  expenditures. 
The  Presbyterians,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Moravians,  the  Methodists,  Bapti.sts,  Episco- 
palians.  Friends,  the  Swedish  Evangelical,  and 
the  Orthodox  (Jrwk  Church  carry  on  eilucational 
work  among  the  natives,  with  excellent  results. 

IXDiA.NH.  The  educational  w’ork  conducted 
among  the  Indians  shows  great  progress.  A 
strong  effort  is  l»cing  made  by  the  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  to  reach  tlie  physical 
netils  of  the  natiws  and  to  improve  their  gen- 
eral physical  condition.  These  efforts  arc  mak- 
ing a decided  change  for  the  better.  Tlie  Act  of 
Congress  approved  February  0,  1909,  made  it 
a febmy  to  bcII  intoxicating  liquors  to  the 
natives.  Under  tho  provisions  of  tin's  act, 
prosecutions  against  the  violators  of  this  pro- 
vision were  vigorously  pushfHl  during  the  }var, 
and  it  is  ex;x*cted  that  this  illegal  traflic*  will 
Ik*  largely  diminisheil. 

Nationai,  F(»Rf_st8.  Tlio  nation.al  forests  of 
soutliea.4t<*rn  Alaska  were  extended  in  1909. 
The  udminisfratlon  of  these  forests  continiie<l 
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to  conserve  the  timlier  and  provide  for  its 
liberal  u>^!  without  hampering  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  and  it  hoa  mot  with 
the  general  approval  of  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  production  of  lumt>er  was  only 
fur  local  uses  during  lOUO,  tltough  small  ship- 
ments were  made  from  Ketchikan  to  |K)ints 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United 
States.  A large  percentage  of  the  standing 
timber  within  the  forest  reserves  of  southoast- 
(>rn  Alaska  is  overri|)e  and  should  l»c  removed 
to  make  way  for  a new  growtlu  There  are  two 
national  forvsts,  the  C'hnguch,  with  an  area  of 
11,2H0,G40  acres,  and  the  Tonguss.  with  an  area 
of  I5,4«0,!)H0  acres.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1900,  $13,448  was  received  from 
the  sale  of  timber  from  tlie  national  forests 
in  Alaska. 

F18IIEBIE8.  The  total  pack  of  the  salmon 
canneries  of  Alaska  for  the  year  1900  amounted 
to  about  2,278,000  cases  of  4 dor.en  1 pound  cans 
to  the  case.  The  experiment  of  hatching 
salmon  fry  continued  during  the  year  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
missioner. Halibut  fishing  contimie<l  during 
the  year,  but  suffcntHl  from  the  h»w  prie<*  <»f 
halibut.  A few  vessels  were  engagcHl  in  catch- 
ing cod.  salting  and  taking  them  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle  for  final  preparation  for  the 
market.  A plant  for  extracting  oil  and  mak- 
ing guano  from  whales  has  been  in  suecjssfiil 
operation  at  Tyce,  Admiralty  Island,  for  the 
past  two  years. 

Fubs.  The  value  of  the  furs  shippe<l  from 
Alaska  in  HM)0  showed  considerable  increase 
over  the  valira  of  the  shipment  of  1908.  The 
comparative  flgurvs  were  as  follows:  1909, 

$537,102;  1908,  $463,108, 

Cablf.8  and  Telegraphs.  The  service  ren- 
dered to  the  people  of  Alaska  by  the  military 
eahle  and  telegraph  is  excellent  and  highly 
beneficial.  Tire  land  lines  were  strengtheneii, 
and  the  service  is  growing  annually  letter. 

Politics  axd  Government.  On  -May  18, 
Walter  E.  Clark  was  nominated  for  Governor 
of  Alaska  to  succvcil  Wilford  B.  lloirirutt.  who 
had  resigned.  The  problem  of  the  organbation 
and  government  of  the  Territory  whs  brought 
before  Congress,  but  nothing  was  done,  although 
a bill  was  introduced  on  January  7,  by  Mr. 
Wickersluim,  the  Territorial  delegate,  provid- 
ing for  a legislature  of  twTnty-four  menilsTs, 
eight  Senators  and  BixU*en  Representatives,  In 
response  to  a communication  from  the  leading 
editors  and  mayors  of  the  Territorv.  K'gging 
him  to  recommend  to  Congress  an  elective  legis- 
lature for  this  Territory,  the  President  replie<l 
that  in  his  opinion  Alaska  was  not  yet  fit  for 
self-government  in  the  form  of  a legislature. 
He  declared  himself  willing  to  recommend  that 
it  should  have  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment simHar  to  that  of  the  Philippines. 

For  an  occount  of  the  part  taken  by  Alaska 
In  the  Aloska-Yukon  Exposition,  sec  Exposi- 
tions. 

Oppicers:  Governor,  Walter  E.  Clark;  Sec- 

retary to  the  Governor,  William  IT.  Ixdler;  ex- 
oflTicio  Secretary  of  Alaska.  William  S.  Distin; 
Delegate  tt»  Congress,  James  Wickersham. 

JrniriARY:  First  Division,  Thomas  R. 

Lyons;  S«*cond  Division,  Alfred  S.  Moore:  Third 
Division  Edward  E.  (Mshman;  Fourth  Division, 
P.  D.  OverJleld.  The  Governor  is  ex-«>nirio 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  schools 
ouUidc  incorporated  tow’tu,  and  for  schools 


maintained  for  children  of  white  and  mixed 
bloiHl. 

ALASKA  - YUKON  - PACIFIC  EXPOSI- 
TION. fciee  Kxidsitio.nh. 

ALBAUOH,  Joii.N  W.  An  American  actor 
and  theatrical  manager,  died  Feb.  11,  1909.  Ho 
was  lK)rn  in  1837  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  made 
his  first  appi-urance  in  tliat  city  as  Brutus,  in 
The  Fall  uf  Tanfuin,  in  I8r»5,  under  the  stage 
management  of  Joseph  Jellei'JMUi.  He  ap]M‘art^l 
in  many  other  ]mrts,  tho  best  known  of  which 
wus^  IM-rhaps  that  of  l>mis  XI,  in  the  theatre 
in  New  York  which  later  became  Duly’s  llieatre. 
From  1868  until  1899  he  wjis  iiiunager  of  tliea- 
tres  in  St,  Is>uis,  New  OrIcanH,  Albany,  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore.  In  tlie  latter  year  ho 
r€*tin*<l  from  tire  stage.  In  his  laU*r  years  ho 
maintained  a famous  iltock  farm  near  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

ALBERT  I.  A Belgian  prince,  who  on  De- 
cember 23,  1909,  succeedetl  Leop<dd  11.  (q.  v.), 
as  third  King  of  the  Belgians.  He  was  born  in 
1875,  the  only  son  of  Count  Philippe  of  Flan- 
ders, younger  brother  of  Ireojreld  II.  He  received 
a careful  »Hhication  and  in  DHK>  marriecl  tho 
Duchess  Elirabeth,  daught<*r  of  Karl  Theodor, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  .Marie  Jost*nh,  daughter 
of  Prince  Miguel  of  Bragnnza.  King  Albert, 
who  on  his  acevs-sion  to  tho  throne  bore  the 
title  of  Count  of  Flanders,  is  one  of  the  unwt 
popular  memlrers  of  the  reigning  house  of  Bel- 
gium. He  is  a great  traveler  and  a student  of 
politics  and  economics.  In  1898  he  visited  tho 
U nile<l  States  and  studied  railroading  under  tho 
guidance  of  James  J.  Hill.  He  made  an  ex- 
tcndetl  visit  to  the  Congo  several  years  later, 
and  upon  his  return  to  Belgium  strongly  urged 
the  mvd  of  railroad  development  and  of  rebirm 
in  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  He  is  said  to 
Ire  advert  to  pomp  and  display  and  to  Ire  pro- 
foundly interested  in  social  questions.  He  has 
three  children,  Prince  lre<qM»ld,  agt*<l  9,  Prince 
( harles,  aged  7,  and  Princess  Marie,  aged  4. 
In  his  s|*cH*ch  at  the  lime  of  his  nce».'S8ion, 
King  Albert,  referring  to  the  Congo  State,  said: 
**  In  the  Congi>  the  nation  desires  a p*»licy  of 
humanity  and  progress  to  be  pursuetl.  A colon- 
izing mission  can  Ire  but  a mission  of  high  civili- 
ration.  Belgium  has  always  kept  her  j)romis<»s, 
and  when  she  undertakes  to  apply  a policy 
worthy  of  her  In  the  ('ongo,  nolredy  has  a right 
to  doubt  l«er  word.”  In  relation  to  his  concep- 
tion  of  the  duties  of  a king,  he  said:  “The 
throrw-  has  certain  prerogatives  and  certain  re- 
sponsibilities. The  sovereign  must  bo  a servant 
of  the  law  and  the  supporter  of  social  p^'ace. 
Before  the  country  1 take  a pledge  to  do  my 
duty  irerupuloiisly  and  to  conMrerate  all  my 
strength  and  life  to  tho  service  of  tho  Father- 
land.” See  BelcjU  M. 

ALBERTA.  A province  of  Canada  (since 
8eptemlM*r  1,  19f>5).  It  includes  the  former  dis- 
trict of  Allrerta.  the  wentern  part  of  Athaltasca, 
and  a strip  of  Assiniltoia  ami  Saskntcliewan. 
The  capital  is  E4ln)onton.  T!»e  area  is  alK>ut 
253,.'>46  square  miles  (including  al>out  25tM) 
wpiare  miles  of  t^ater).  The  population  of  the 
Territory  now  forming  the  province  has  increased 
rapidly,  from  72.841  in  1901  to  the  c‘stiinatcil 
nunilrer  of  .300, (KK)  In  1909.  Free  honiesti-ads 
are  available  for  thousands  of  settlers.  The 
province  is  rapidly  developing  into  a grain- 
prmlucing  region.  For  further  statistical  de- 
tails, etc.,  see  Canaua.  See  also  Kxoia>iiatio.n. 
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T)io  provincial  j^vernnu’iit  conaiHU  of  tl»o 
Llentcnant-Ciovoriior.  nptiointiMl  by  the  tJover- 
nor-(icm*ral  of  Canaria,  of  an  Executive  Council, 
or  rci3pun.*«iblu  iiiinintry  (four  iiu'mkicrrt),  and  of 
a unicameral  la*git<lativc  A^Atmibly  (41  nicmWrs?, 
elected  for  live  years).  The  Licutenant-Cover* 
m>r  in  IhOll  was  George  H.  V.  Iluiyca  (since 
Si'plciiiber,  1,  11105);  the  Premier  (also  Treas- 
urer ami  Minister  of  Education)  was  A.  C. 
liutberford. 

lltsTottY.  The  final  session  of  the  first  legis- 
lature o|M*ne<l  in  .January,  and  (iovernor  Hulyea, 
in  announcing  tbe  government’s  programme, 
promised  tbe  intruduction  of  bills  fur  subsidiz- 
ing the  railways  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province,  for  an  increase  of  representation  con- 
forming to  the  increase  of  population,  for  re- 
distribution of  seats,  for  regulation  of  elections, 
the  extension  of  the  government  Udephone  sys- 
tem, the  coi*»(M;ration  of  the  govermiH-nt  with 
the  farmers  in  marketing  their  crojis,  and  a bill 
for  the  proUi'tiou  of  children.  I’he  government 
telephone  system  was  established  in  January. 
As  the  result  of  a board  of  arbitration  apfMdnted 
under  Secretiiry  Lemieux  the  coal  strike  in 
Southern  AllsTta  cuino  to  an  en<l  in  May,  and 
the  miners  resumed  work  on  their  old  terms  for 
a period  of  thrt«  years.  Damage  estimated  at 
several  million  dollars  wa.s  caused  by  prairie 
fires  in  October. 

ALCOHOL.  A general  movement  against 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  was  noticeable 
throiighrmt  most  civilized  countries  in  IIMKJ. 
Statistics  and  a chart  showing  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  and  absiiitiie  in  France  during  lfi07 
have  recently  U'cn  published.  The  chart  sliows 
in  a striking  way  the  ine()uality  of  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  in  ditTer«.‘nt  districts  of 
France.  The  greatest  consumption  occurred  in 
a group  of  21  departments,  W'hich,  starting  from 
Paris,  embraces  j)art  of  the  northeast,  north, 
and  w'est  of  France,  those  departments  pr<»duc- 
ing  large  quantities  of  l»cifr  and  cider.  S<’ine 
liiferieiire  ciiiisumes  nearly  12  litres  per  capita; 
while  the  consumption  in  the  other  i>ortiuns 
of  this  group  ranges  from  4.00  to  0.11  litrt‘3 
per  capita.  The  departments  on  the  east  and 
southeast  ctinsume  fri^m  2 to  4 litres  per  capita. 
In  the  c«*ntre.  southwvst,  ami  a large  part  of 
the  cast  of  France,  the  consumption  falls  below 
2 litres  p<*r  capita.  More  alcohol  is  drunk  in 
the  t<»wi»s  than  in  tho  country,  the  pro|K)rtion 
remaining  the  same  acctmling  to  the  groups  of 
the  departments  alK»ve  indicated.  It  may  bo 
deduct'd  from  the  statistics  that  the  coiiHUmp- 
tion  of  alcohol,  but  not  of  “absinthe,**  has 
greatly  decn*as»Ml,  particularly  in  the  towns. 
This  is  provtMl  by  etmiparistm  with  figures  for 
IH1>7  nmi  lfi07.  Havre  and  Kouen,  which  head 
tbe  list,  have  drop|M’<l  from  l!l  to  15  and  from 
17..*>1  to  U-b?  litres  |)cr  capita;  Paris  from  7.05 
to  3.45;  Lyons  fn>m  .5.73  to  2.59;  Bordeaux 
from  4.52  to  2.75;  Nice  from  5.09  to  2.32; 
Toulon  from  8.0K  to  4.70;  Montpellier  from  5.27 
to  2.27;  etc.  The  reduction  was  noticeable  in 
every  district,  and  is  to  be  attribnU'd  partly  to 
increased  taxation,  which  has  led  the  li(]Uor 
proilucers  to  reduce  tho  pro{>ortion  of  alcohol 
in  the  liquor;  in  part  to  the  town  dues  (#«xc» 
tVvrtmi)  that  have  1k.vii  im(K>sed  on  alcohol; 
and  finally,  in  part  to  the  suctvss  of  the  anti- 
alcohol  rm»vemeiit.  The  prtdiibition  of  alc<»hol 
in  the  barracks  cHmtribuL'd  to  this  result.  Dur- 
ing their  term  of  compulsory  military  service 
young  men  are  broken  of  the  Imbit  of  drinking 


alcohol,  and  drink  less  on  tlnur  return  to  civil- 
ian life.  The  statistics,  however,  reveal  an  in- 
creawsl  consumpliem  of  absinthe,  particularly 
in  the  auuth,  southeast,  and  east.  .Marseilles 
consumes  3 litres  of  pure  absinthe  per  capita; 
while  the  departments  of  the  north,  centre,  and 
west  use  less  than  1 litre  per  capita. 

A recH'nl  re|>ort  of  the  League  of  Austrian 
Aiiti-alcoholists  says  that  many  teachers  in  the 
(Jeruuan  and  tSlavic  universities  of  Vienna, 
l*rague,  Cracow,  LemU'rg  and  Graz  are  n*coni- 
mending  a non-alculud  plan  of  treatment  in  dis- 
eases such  as  pneumonia,  erysipelas  and  sep- 
ticemia, in  which  alcohol  has  hitherto  com- 
monly Ikh'ii  Used.  Among  the  students,  who  still 
regard  U-t*r  as  indis{K>nsable  at  their  meetings, 
tlie  anti-alcoholic  movement  is  constantly  gaining 
ground,  bc^cause  it  is  thought,  of  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  universitie.s.  The  Ix'ague  Ims 
devoted  largo  sums,  thus  far  in  vain,  to  the 
search  for  a substitute  for  beer.  The  national 
expenditure  for  alcohol  beverages  amounts  to 
$250,0(MbOUO  for  a {topulalion  of  28,000,000  in 
the  Austrian  part  of  the  empire. 

At  the  International  Congress  on  Alcoholism 
held  in  London,  Dr.  Iloliscber  of  Karlsbad  pre- 
sented statistics  from  47  hospitals,  in  18  of 
W’hich  alcohol  was  used  for  pneumonia  and  ty- 
phoid  fever  on  a plan  of  alternating  treatment. 
That  j>lan  was  adopttnl  in  order  to  secure 
the  most  reliable  proof  of  the  etTect  of  alcoholic 
and  non-alcoholic  treatment.  In  238  cases  of 
pneumonia  treated  with  alcohol  the  mortality 
was  24.3  per  cent.;  in  248  cases  treated  without 
alcohol  the  death  rate  w.os  21.3  |)cr  cent.  In 
47  cases  in  which  delirium  treiiK*ns  counted  us 
a complication  alcohol  was  given  to  21,  of  which 
15  proved  fatal,  wliile  in  2fi  cases  treated  with- 
out alcohol  only  9 died.  This  apparently  shows 
tliat  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  prevalent 
idea  that  alcohol  is  necessary  in  inebriate  cases. 
The  author  says  that  while  no  one  would  wish 
to  hold  alcohol  responsible  for  tl>e  small  ditTer- 
cnce  iMdween  tl»e  percentage  of  24.3  and  21.3, 
nevertheless  the  failure  of  alcohol  as  a curative 
agent  was  plainly  shown.  Out  of  1«1  typhoid 
patients  80  were  given  alcohol,  of  whom  15 
diiHl;  and  81  were  trentinl  without  alcohol  and 
12  died.  At  the  Congres.s  Professor  I^itinen, 
director  of  the  hygienic  institution  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  IleUingfors,  gave  the  results  of  ex- 
periments made  to  prove  the  inlUience  of  alcohol 
on  immunity.  He  said  it  was  a wvl]  establi flu'll 
fact  that  aU*ohol  weakened  the  normal  resisting 
jKiwer  of  the  Iwdy  against  the  gt'rms  of  disease. 
He  matle  experiments  on  tlie  bh»od  of  223  jwr- 
sons,  abstainers  and  non-abstainers,  whose  c«»n- 
ditions  of  life  were  similar  in  other  respects; 
and  lie  concluded  that  alcohol  in  comparatively 
small  doses  had  a prejudicial  effect  on  the  jiro- 
tectivc  mechanism. 

In  Canada  during  the  ofRoial  year  *1907-1908, 
were  consumed  t>.849,7fi3  proof  gallons  of  aleo- 
hoi;  there  being  consume<l  in  the  proces.s  <if 
manufacture  7.070,000  jKuinds  of  malt;  72,097,- 
000  pounds  of  Indian  corn,  14, 921.0(H)  pounds  of 
rye,  3,117,000  pounds  of  wheat,  395.000  pounds 
of  oats,  and  17.212.000  {Ktunds  of  molass<'s. 
Tlio  province  of  Ontario  produces  the  greatest 
amount  of  whisky,  seven  of  the  twelve  distil- 
leries in  Canada  Ixdiig  within  her  Inmndaries. 
While  the  iticrea.se  in  the  production  of  spirits 
is  small  cnmpaml  with  that  of  I>eer,  it  is 
claimed  that  temperance  sentiment  is  gaining, 
03  U indicated  by  the  great  increase  in  the  pro- 
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duciion  and  con-^umplion  of  Imnt.  It  is  shown 
that  from  on  tluTO  has  lxM*n  a steady  du* 

dim?  In  the  ii^  of  spirits  in  Canada,  from  a 
per  capita  consumption  of  1.124  gallons  in  the 
former  year,  to  0.S8U  i^nDons  at  the  present 
time.  The  consumption  of  Imht  haa,  however, 
steadily  on  the  increane,  having:  risen  from 
2.2IK)  in  18110  to  5.812  gallons  pt*r  head  in  tlio 
present  fiscal  year. 

The  role  of  alcoholic  licverages  ns  a cause  of 
insanity'  has  accurately'  studied  of  late. 

Alcohol  constitutes,  next  to  heredity,  the  larg- 
est single  or  contrihuting  factor  in  the  pro<hic- 
tion  of  lunacy.  Of  520  n*'w’  canes  in  the  Kti»tc 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Xorristown,  Pa.,  al- 
coholism appean*<I  to  Ik*  a factor  in  -Ifi  jmt  cent., 
13.6  ]KT  cent.  ls*ing  actually  alecdioHc  psychoses. 
In  ^Ianhattan  State  Hospital,  New'  York  City, 
a study’  of  !»61  cases  in  which  the  caii.sation  was 
accurately  determined  rcwah?d  that  alcohol  w’lis 
the  determining  factor  in  55  per  cent,  of  the 
men,  and  22  |)er  cent,  of  the  women,  averaging 
37  per  cent.  Massachusetts  gi>vs  alcohol  as 
the  precipitating  factor  in  30.6  per  cent.,  while 
a study  hy  HosanufT  shows  26.3  |K*r  cent,  in  3 
Knglish  asylums,  and  24.9  per  cent,  in  Austrian 
institutions.  Sec  Insa.xitt;  Chkmistby,  Inuus- 

TBIAL. 

ALDRICH,  XEL80?f  WiLMABTii.  A Unite<l 
StaU*s  Senator  from  Khmle  Island,  who  as  chair* 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Kinanev  in  the  Sen- 
ate, introtiiicc’d  the  tariflT  bill  of  1009  into  that 
body  (WH*  Tarikf;  Cxitwj  Statkh,  paragraph 
Tarij5^).  He  waa  born  at  Foster,  K.  I.,  in 
1841,  and  he  was  educated  in  the  puhlic  schools 
ami  aemlemies.  From  1S71  to  1873  he  was 
president  of  the  Providence  Common  Council. 
He  wa.s  a member  of  the  Khode  IslamI  (Jeneral 
AsM*m!»ly  in  1H75-6,  w*rving  in  the  latter  y«*ar 
as  Speaker  of  the  Ilous<‘  of  Uepresentatives. 
He  was  eU*ct4‘d  to  the  House  of  Uepre«»*ntatives 
of  the  -ICtli  Congress  ami  was  reidtvted  to  the 
47th  Congress.  On  Octoltcr  5,  1S8I,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Ciiite<i  Slat«*s  Senate  to  jiicc»*«h1 
Andirosc  K,  Burnside,  Uepublicnn.  lie  was  re- 
clwtcd  in  1886,  1892,  1898  and  in  190,5.  Ills 
term  of  service  expires  March  3,  1911.  Senator 
Aldrich,  lus  ciiairniaii  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
naiUK*,  is  the  Uepiiblican  le;wler  i»f  the  S«*n.'ite 
and  is,  without  que.stion,  the  most  p^iwerful 
nienilKT  of  that  IkkIv.  It  was  largi*ly  through 
his  eflortH  that  the  tarifl  hill  was  jmihjkhI  in  the 
form  in  which  it  exista.  He  opposwd  in  general 
the  attempt  of  the  “insurgent”  Senators  to 
bring  utxmt  a marked  reduction  in  tarilT  duties. 
This  action  made  him  unjM>nular  in  those  wm;- 
tions  of  the  country,  notably  the  Middle  n?id 
Far  \\\*flt,  in  wldch  the  sentiment  for  radical 
lower  revision  was  strong.  Senator  Aldrich,  ns 
chairman  of  the  Finmu’e  (’onmiittee,  was  the 
head  of  the  Monetary  Commi.*m|on  appointed  to 
inlrmluce  laws  to  improve  and  regtilale  the 
banking  and  curnmey.  Following  the  comple- 
tion of  tbe  taritr  hill  and  adjournment  of  Con- 
fess. he  traveled  throughout  the  West  mak- 
ing »|Ms*ches  in  explanation  of  the  proposed 
measures.  See  Financial  Ukvikw;  f^  RUE.xcY; 
Central  Bank,  and  other  subjects  dealing 'with 
finance  and  lamking. 

ALEXANDER,  John  White.  An  Ameri- 
can artist,  eh*cted  in  PHW  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  He  was  Ujrn  in 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  in  1856,  and  received  his 
art  education  at  the  Royal  Aeatkiny  of  Fine 


Arts,  Mnnieh.  Tie  has  reeeiviHl  many  med'iU 
and  prir.es  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1901  he 
was  made  a Chevalier  of  tin*  Is'gion  of  Honor. 
He  ia  a inemU*r  of  many  societies  of  art.  ami  ia 
president  of  the  Mclhiwel!  As.soeiation.  HU 
pictun*s  hang  in  the  Lnxeml)Ourg  gallery  and  in 
many  American  and  Euroj)ean  collections, 

ALFALFA.  This  remarkable  fornj^*  plant 
continues  to  grow  in  favor  and  imp<irlance  from 
\N*ar  to  ye.ar.  Although  the  crop  is  ditncult  to 
establish  on  soils  where  it  has  never  b«H*n 
gn»wn,  elTorta  to  inlrmlnee  and  e.Htaldish  it  are 
continue<l  in  many  localities.  es}>t*cially  in  the 
Knstern  States.  Suce<*ss  is  now  fieing  im*t  with 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the 
New  Englaml  States.  The  increase  in  acreage 
in  the  Stati*a  in  which  the  crop  is  quite  gi*ner- 
ally  grown  is  pointed  out  hy  the  following  data: 
In  1899  Kansas  had  267,376  acres  of  alfalfa,  in 
1909  993,539  acres;  in  1899  Xehraska  had  115,- 
142  acres,  as  comparvtl  with  547,5,57  acres  In 
1908;  Oklahoma  grew'  only  15,116  nerv's  in  1899, 
but  in  1908  the  area  hn<I  reaclusl  136,236  acres; 
and  Utah,  which  had  268,229  acres  in  1899.  now 
has  over  300.<HM)  acres.  Coloratlo  has  about 
600,000  acres  in  this  crop.  K.ansas  and  No- 
brahka.  the  two  lending  alfalfa-growing  States, 
even  proihiced  alsuit  2, 000.0(H)  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay’  in  1909.  Among  5k)uth  .-\mcrican  countries 
Argentina,  where  fields  of  alfalfa  several  thou- 
sand acres  in  sire  are  grown,  U the  leader  in 
the  pro<luction  of  this  crop. 

The  pxfs’riment  stations  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  IX*partment  of  Agriculture,  contimio 
their  investigations  with  alfalfa  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  farmer  to  reap  its  great  iMmefits 
and  to  spread  Its  culture  to  new  tocalities.  The 
Kansas  exp*’rimcnt  stAlion  has  pointetl  out  dur- 
ing the  year  that  of  the  original  stand  of  young 
plants  after  se<*ding  a large  p«*reentage  die*  off, 
while  the  remaining  plants  make  up  for  this 
loss  by  increasing  in  size  and  sending  out  more 
stems  and  shoots.  An  examination  showed  that 
223  fully  developed  plants  contained  on  an  aver- 
age over  28  stem.s  per  plant.  Varieties  of  al- 
falfa are  intnaluml  and  plant-breiHling  is  car- 
ried on  to  obtain  sorts  and  strains  suitnhiu  un- 
der less  favorable  comlitions.  For  all  condi- 
tions a high-growing  plant  with  a large  jM*r- 
centage  of  leaves  is  sought.  In  addition,  *'ari- 
eties  arc  looked  for  which  will  sik'cishI  in  the 
colder,  northern  localities,  in  comparatively 
high  altitudes  and  in  m*ctions  with  limit<‘d 
rainfall.  Phmt-brw*ding  with  alfalfa  at  tho 
Colora*lo  exjH*riment  station  showed  a variation 
in  weight  of  the  iiulividiia!  plants  from  I4|  oz. 
to  .5  Ihs.  10  ox.  in  the  gre<*n  state,  and  of  23  to 
,53  per  cent,  in  the  pro|>ortion  of  leaves  to  stems. 
It  was  also  observetl  that  some  plants  pro<lnec 
i»vcr  300  fs*r  cent,  more  srssl  than  others.  All 
oiir  alfalfa  «(*ed  is  pro<hiciKl  west  of  t-lie  Mis- 
souri River.  Investigsitions  by’  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  stations  also  indieato 
that  the  most  drought-resistant  varieties  r»*<|uirc 
13  inehes  of  rainfall  in  the  Dakotas.  18  inches  in 
Xehra«>ku,  iiml  20  inches  in  Texas,  hut  that  w'heii 
cultivateij  in  rows  less  moisture  Is  nH|uired. 

ALGERIA.  A (Minntry  of  northern  Africa, 
constituting  iwlministratively  an  integral  |>art  of 
the  French  Republic.  'Hie  capital  is  Algiers. 

Area  anti  IhiFiLATiON.  The  total  ami,  in- 
cli'ditig  the  Algerian  Sahara,  is  estinmted  at 
.393.837  oquurc  miles,  divided  into  northern  (77,- 
208),  and  sontlierii  (316,629)  Algeria.  Other 
estimates  place  it  at  343,500  square  miles. 
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Total  population  (inOO),  including;  mili- 
tarv  foreos,  6,231.KT)0  (720/MiO  Kuropc'ans 

and  4,501,85)0  nativcft).  In  1007  the  mini* 
ber  of  nmrriflp'H  wuh  41,124  (Euro|M*un, 
6481;  Mufl^ulnian,  35,043);  div<»rc«*s,  13.008 
1223  ami  12,845)  ; hirth**,  includin;?  Ktill-hirtlm, 
143,074  (1!),704  iiml  123,280);  deutha.  100,5)74 
(14,124  and  95,850).  The  applonn'raled  mu* 
nicijml  population  of  Algiers  in  15)00  was  138,- 
240  (total  commtmnl  population,  151.040)  ; 
Oran,  100.499  (1O0.517);  Constantine,  46,800 
(58,135);  Hone.  36.m)4  (42.934). 

Euucatio.n.  Then*  were,  in  1907.  1358  pri- 
mary ami  infant  achools,  public  and  private, 
with  159.681  pupils,  besides  250  Mussulman 
schools;  21  institutions  for  aecondary  instruc- 
tion, with  5802  pupils  (4390  boys.  1412  girls); 
4 normal  schools,  with  259  students;  and  a 
university  at  llic  city  of  Algiers,  with  1509  stu- 
dents. At  Algiers,  TIcmi.t’n,  and  Constantine 
there  are  higher  Mussulman  schools,  with  219 
pupils  in  1907.  The  native  impulation  is  Mus- 
sulman, the  Jews  Uung  classed  as  French  citi- 
zens. 

Pboductiox.  There  were  3.542,208  persons 
(Europeans,  208.869)  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
1906,  The  area  under  the  principal  cereal 
crops  in  1908  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  3,3H7,8.'»8 
acres;  oate,  3,208,275  acres;  barley,  334,768 
acres. 

In  1908  Algeria  stood  fourth  (France,  Italy, 
Spain)  in  the  list  of  the  world's  wine  prcMlucers, 
with  an  output  for  the  year  of  171.682,000  gal- 
lons. The  acreage  under  vines  in  19(85  was  180,- 
481  hectares.  Of  the  2,816, (KK)  hectares  under 
forests,  2,146.000  liclong  to  the  state,  and  420,» 
000  hectares  lK*ar  cork-«»ak  trees,  which  yielded, 
in  1907,  115,226  ouintals  of  cork,  valued  at 
3,023.598  francs,  I^rge  tracts  of  forest  land 
are  lease'll  for  pasturage,  etc.,  yielding  u revenue 
of  over  6,000.(KH)  franca  annually.  Ulive  oil  pro- 
duction is  an  iiii)>orta!il  industry,  12,802.170 
trees  in  1907  yielding  4.074.374  quintals  of 
olives  and  549,018  hectolitres  of  oil.  Fruits  are 
abundant.  Flux  and  tobacco  are  cultivated.  In 
1907  the  production  of  silk  coconns  aiiiuunteil 
to  2535  kilos.  The  live-stock  in  19<)7  iiunilHTi'd 
221.453  hors4*s,  174,182  mules,  265,922  aHse.s; 
211,279  camels;  1,081,734  cattle;  9.314.515 
sheep,  4,253,435  gouts,  and  97,587  swine. 
Ninety-three  |)cr  cent,  of  the  live-stock  lx*h>nga 
to  the  natives.  The  wool  clip  in  1907  was  210,- 
814  quintals. 

Out  of  89  conceded  mines,  .51  were  in  oper- 
ation in  1907.  The  iron  ore  extrnct<*d  umminled 
to  973.1MH)  metric  tons,  valued  ut  10,5.i8,000 
franca;  lead  ore,  15.301)  tons.  2. 187, (MX)  francs; 
riiic  ore,  71. (MM)  tons.  7.H93,()()0  francs;  copjier 
ore,  16..300  tons.  324, OOO  francs.  Silver,  mer- 
cury, antimony,  and  coal  are  also  mined.  The 
value  (if  the  output  of  all  mines  in  1907  was 
21.634.043  francs.  The  phosphate  output  in 
1907  was  373,7(53  metric  tons,  valuc*d  at  11,- 
216,500  francs. 

In  1907,  4728  persons,  with  1328  !>oats  of 
6863  tons,  were  eng;ig«.*d  in  the  fisheries  (sar- 
dine. ullaehe  anchovy,  sprat,  tnnny-tish,  and 
shelMish) ; and  the  season's  Ciiteli  was  valued  ut 
3.83 1. .341  francs. 

t'oMMrac’E.  In  1908  the  total  (special)  for- 
eign trade  was  valued  as  follows:  liii(H>rls, 

460,556,000  franco.  ug:iinht  44S, 219.000  in  1907; 
exjMirls.  32.5.K12.000  francs.  agaiiiHt  338.488,000 
in  1907.  The  hulk  of  the  trntle  is  with  Fraeu*e, 
the  imjiorU  from  that  country  iu  1908  being 
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valued  at  390.96.5.000  francs,  and  tne  exports 
thereto  at  233,420,000.  The  chief  articles  of 
ex|)ort  (1008)  wx*re  as  ffdlows;  Wine,  80,7.51,- 
(MK)  francs;  h1hk*p.  34.386.000;  wheat,  17.672.- 
0(M);  cork.  I6.672.(KK>;  zinc  ore.  1I..595.(MK);  bar- 
ley, 11,168,000;  olive  <»il,  10.042.000;  phos- 

phates. 10,601,000;  fruit,  fn'sh  and  drieil,  9,998.- 
(MH);  oats,  9,9,53.(KM);  iron  ore,  9,685.000;  wool, 
9.572.000;  hides  and  skins,  7,137.(M)0;  oxen, 
0,896.000 ; tobacco,  cigars,  etc.,  5,930,000 ; lead 
ore.  3.709.000. 

C'oMMfNlCATloN8.  There  were  in  operatu>n 
in  1908,  2013  miles  of  railway.  The  railway 
receipts  (1907)  amounted  to  41.204,923  francs; 
the  subvention  receiv«Hl  for  the  year  was  1I,6(M),- 
013  francs.  The  total  length  of  national  roads 
was  1859  miles.  The  total  length  of  telegraph 
lines  (1906)  was  89(X)  miles;  of  wire,  23.362: 
the  mimlier  of  oflkvs,  028;  receipts,  2,(HM).94l 
francs.  The  merchant  marine,  .lanuary  1.  1908. 
con.*<isted  of  895  vessels,  of  28.079  tons.  In  the 
French  and  foreign  trade,  1008.  the  total  num- 
Ut  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  Algerian 
ports  was  4118,  of  4.351.549  tons,  and  4326,  of 
1,635.044  tons  respectively.  Algiers  is  now  the 
leading  coaling  station  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A French  transportation  company  has  U*en 
formed  to  cstublish  regular  communication  into 
the  interior,  by  rail  south  from  Algiers  alMuit 
35  miles  to  lierroughia,  thenCi'  by  automobile 
to  l..nghouat,  thence  by  brake  to  Ohurdaia,  the 
leading  town  of  tlie  M’juib  country. 

Finance,  Since  1901  the  Algerian  budget 
has  Uen  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  France. 
Including  military  and  extraordinary  disburse- 
mv'nU,  tla*  total  expenditure  exctx'ds  tin?  rev- 
enue by  nlmiit  75,(MM),000  francs.  Direct  taxes 
only  are  paid  by  the  natives.  Tlio  proceeds  of 
the  military  tax.  the  government  mono|K»lies. 
etc.,  are  paid  to  France,  but  the  departments  of 
War  and  Marine  are  excluded  from  the  esti- 
mates. For  1908  the  estimate  showtHl  revenue. 
108,592.201  francs;  exfx'ndituro,  99.05J),703. 
The  budget  estimate  for  1909  was  as  follows: 
llcvenue:  Taxes,  50.517,8.50  francs;  receipts 

(iVrdrc.  27,515,370;  monopolies,  etc..  8,491,250; 
state  domain.  6.887.191;  various,  2,320.467;  ex- 
cept ionul.  600,000;  extraordinary,  30,787,866; 
total,  127,120.094.  ExjM'iiditure:  Interior,  22,- 
320,067  francs;  public  works.  2IA42.I37;  ad- 
ministration and  debt.  17.108.089;  [losts  and 
telegraphs,  11,80.5,930;  finance*,  9.483.883;  agri- 
culture, etc.,  8,790.3.55;  native  alTairs,  4.98.3,- 
891;  various,  249.2(H);  extraordinary,  30,787.- 
966;  total,  127.071,518,  For  the  Stmtliern  Ter- 
ritories the  revenue  was  estimated  at  3.338,- 
716  francs;  the  ex)K‘iuliture  3.332.6.52.  In  1908 
the  total  customs  duties  amounU'd  to  13.702.- 
817  francs.  The  debt  uiiionn(<*d  at  the  end  of 
1905  to  54,487,500  francs  capital,  and  114.072,- 
219  francs  in  annuities,  amortisation,  ami  in- 
terest. The  cost  of  the  army  is  lairne  by  the 
French  government.  The  strength  of  the  troops 
in  Algeria,  according  to  tlie  budget  estimate  for 
1909.  was  56.113  of  all  ranks,  and  of  the 
Tunis  division.  19, .5.54;  or  a total  of  75.667 
( Kuro{>cuiis,  about  43,000;  natives,  alx>ut  32,- 
000). 

The  Bank  of  Algeria,  a bank  of  issue,  has  a 
capital  of  20.(MH).(M)()  fmiics;  its  note  circula- 
tion is  strictly  liniitetl  to  |5().(XM).(>(M)  francs. 
Its  annual  payments  to  (be  government,  1IM)6- 
1912.  are  250.000  francs.  There  are  several  co- 
o|MTJitive  agricuUiiral  hanks  nssisUnl  by  gov- 
ernment funds;  uml  seven  savings  banks,  with. 
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January  1,  1906,  18,501  dep<i«itor«  and  depofiits 
and  interest  to  the  »um  of  4,542,524  francs. 

OovEKNMENT.  The  government  and  adminis- 
tration of  Algeria  art*  centrali7.e<l  at  Algiers 
under  a governor-general,  assUtwi  by  a (smsult- 
alive  council.  He  has  control  of  all  adminis- 
trative departments,  excepting  the  non-Mussul- 
man departments  of  Justice,  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Worship  and  the  Treasury.  The  French 
Chamls*rs  exercise  the  legislative  power.  Knch 
of  the  three  deparCmenU  (Algiers.  Oran,  Con* 
staiitinc)  U represented  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly by  a «*nator  and  two  deputies.  The  CSov- 
ernor  General  in  1909  was  M.  Jonnart,  appointed 
in  190.3. 

ALI  HIRZA.  See  Pessia. 

ALKALOIDS.  See  Cuemi8Tbt. 

ALL  BED  BOUTE.  See  Canada. 

ALTEBNATOBS.  See  Dy.xauu-Klectbic 

ilACHINEBY. 

AMADOB,  Mantel.  The  founder  and  first 
President  of  the  Kepublic  of  Panama,  died  May 
2,  19(H).  He  was  Isirn  in  Cartagena,  Colombia, 
in  1S35.  As  a young  man  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness at  Santiago  de  Veraguas,  but  in  the  ’tiO's 
lie  went  to  Panama  and  became  the  leading  phy- 
sician on  the  Isthmus.  In  1HU9  he  was  elwted 
by  the  Conservatives  President  of  the  State  of 
Panama,  but  before  he  could  take  ollice  a revo- 
lution drove  his  party  from  power.  He  then 
resume<l  the  practice  of  medicine  and  U*cainc 
chief  physician  of  the  Panama  Uailroad  and 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  revolution  of  1903  is  attrib- 
uted to  Ur.  Amador.  He  refused  to  consent 
to  delay  in  executing  the  coup  dc  main,  ami  the 
results  proved  his  wisdom.  The  first  constitu- 
tional convention  held  on  February  10,  1904. 
unanimously  elected  Ur.  Amador  President.  He 
served  four  \-vars.  He  was  very  popular  and 
a man  of  singular  ability,  as  is  shown  by  his 
success  in  bringing  the  Kepublic  through  its 
first  years  without  serious  difileulties. 

AMBBOSE  CHAKNEL.  See  Habborn. 
AMEBICAN  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  SO- 
CIETIES. The  asiiociations  and  societies 
whose  ofiicial  titli>3  Iwgin  with  the  word  Ameri- 
can will  be  found  under  the  names  of  subjects 
in  which  such  organizations  are  interested.  For 
example,  for  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  see  Political  and  So- 
cial St'IKNCK,  .AmKBICAN  ACADKMT  OF, 

AMEBICAN  CANAL.  See  Ca.nai.8. 

AMHEBST  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Amherst,  Muss.,  founded  in 
1821.  The  attendance  in  1909  was  531,  with 
4K  niembora  of  the  faculty.  There  were  in  the 
library  90,000  volumes.  Gifts  and  endowments 
were  received  during  tlie  year  to  tlie  amount 
of  $240, 0(H).  The  new  biological  and  geologicjil 
lalioratories  completed  in  1908  were  occupieil  in 
1909.  Among  the  changes  in  the  faculty  were 
the  resignations  of  Prof.  John  Erskine,  and  Ur. 
II.  U.  Austin,  and  the  app>intments  of  Prof. 
H.  F.  Hamilton,  Prof.  W.  A.  Stowcll,  and  Prof. 
C.  H.  Toll.  The  total  productive  funds  of  the 
college  amount  to  aUait  $2,2.>0,0OU.  The  presi- 
dent is  George  Harris,  LL.  U. 

AMMONAL.  S«^e  Chemistry,  Industrial, 
paragraph  ETplottircs. 

ANAESTHESIA  In  a statistical  review  of 
the  anesthesia  given  in  Germany  during  1908, 


Neiiber  found  that  in  the  work  of  112  surgeons 
chloroform  was  employed  20,613  times,  with 
one  death  to  each  2060  anirsthesias;  ether  in 
11,850  cases,  with  one  death  to  every  5930 
cases;  chloroform  plus  ether  in  10,232  ca«es, 
with  one  death  in  3410  ana'sthesias;  and  tho 
Bcopolaniin-morphine  mtxe<i  amesthesias,  23,809 
times,  with  one  death  in  4702  cases.  Lwal 
amesthesia  or  a few  whilTs  of  ether  were  used 
in  at  least  25  j>er  cent,  of  the  cases,  which 
would  have  required  gcmeral  umesthesia  twenty 
years  ngo,  and  no  death  occurred  among 
these  patients.  Tho  figures  elf»a»!y  agree,  as 
to  the  relative  mortality  from  chloroform  and 
ether,  with  those  of  Giirlt,  colIecUnl  from  1890 
to  1897,  in  which  there  occum*il  one  death  in 
2075  chloroh»rra.  and  one  in  6112  ether  ames- 
thesias.  In  rcHpect  to  post-operative  pneumonias, 
NetilK'r’s  statistics  show  that  the  si'opolamin-' 
morphine  mixed  method  is  a distinct  advantage, 
no  instance's  of  this  complioation  occurring. 
KUmmell  reports  only  0.61  per  cent,  of  jmst- 
operative  pneumonina’in  1908,  in  contrast  with 
2.5  per  cent,  formerly;  and  von  Ei»elab«*rg  only 
0.9  pi‘r  cent,  against  3.3  jht  cent,  formerly. 

Among  the  newer  cxperiineutal  methods*  of 
including  general  una'sthesia  was  that  of  Hitter, 
w'ho  found  that  he  could  render  dogs  completely 
insimsible  to  pain,  without  los.s  of  consciousness, 
by  injecting  a solution  of  cocaine  into  a super- 
ficial vein.  Ten  cubic  cimtiinetres  of  a one  i«*r 
cent,  solution  or  5.  e.c.  of  a 3 to  5 pi»r  cent,  solu- 
tion in  a 0,1  per  c*iiit.  solution  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride were  used.  The  dogs  lay  quiet  but  alert, 
and  brontbed  normally,  but  evinced  no  sign  of 
pain  even  when  the  actual  cautery  was  applied 
to  the  most  wnsitive  parts  of  the  anatomy.  The 
anaesthesia  lasted  from  15  to  30  minutes,  or  even 
longer,  and  none  of  the  animals  cxperinu'nted 
upon  showed  serious  symptomM  afterward.  Smie 
of  the  smallrr  <i<igs,  in  which  the  dose  was  pro- 
portionately largi*.  were  restless,  and  ran  around 
in  circles  for  some  minutes  b*fore  finally  quiet- 
ing down.  The  metliod  has  not  been  employed 
on  human  Udngs  as  yet. 

In  spite  of  many  adverse  reports  general 
amrsthesia  through  the  rectum  was  adv«H*ati*<l 
strongly  by  at  least  three  clinicians  of  note, 
who  insist  that  with  adequate  pre|wiration  and 
proper  technique  this  method  U no  more  hazard- 
ous than  the  inhalation  method.  1-egneu  as- 
serts that  its  advanta^*s  arc  so  great  in  opera- 
tions on  the  head,  neck  and  thorax  that  it  de- 
serves the  preference  in  such  cases.  He  elimi- 
nates  tiie  injurious  effects,  such  as  irritation  of 
the  intestines  by  the  fumes  of  ether,  by  blend- 
ing the  latter  with  oxygen,  and  precedes  the  ap- 
plication by  a brief  inhalation  of  ethyl  bromide 
to  relax  the  i!**oca?cul  valve.  CarMui  advocates 
the  r»*<*tal  technique  for  ojierations  on  the  thy- 
roid gland,  urging  a lessemHl  fatality,  owing  to 
the  lungs  lieing  friH*  to  oliminute  the  ether  as 
fast  as  it  is  absorbt'd;  so  that  it  can  In*  safely 
used  even  when  these  organ.s  are  diseas<*J.  Uu- 
mont  by  the  interp«nitiori  along  the  course  of 
tlie  recta!  tnU*  of  a hollow  glu»s  sphere,  to  con- 
deixsw?  the  droplets  of  ether,  allows  only  vajior 
to  enter  tho  intestines,  thus  preventing  irri- 
tation and  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  bowel. 
He  also  gives  a pn'liminary  doso  of  morphine. 

Spinal  Ana:sthesia  received  a good  deal  of 
attention  from  continental  investigators  during 
1909.  To  avoid  dir«*et  ctuitact  with  the  spinal 
cord,  St«H*eke!  revived  Catlielln’a  method  of  epi- 
dural lnj<*c‘tioii5.  This  consists  in  the  injection 
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of  an  ansrsthotic  (cocaino  usually)  into  the  sa- 
cral canal  Wlow  ami  outside  of  the  dura  of  the 
cord.  Stoeckel  used  this  niethcKl  in  141  obstet- 
rical cases.  In  111  the  elfect  was  unmistukuble 
and  favorable;  in  12  it  uus  dubious,  and  in  18 
no  elTect  was  apparent.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
aniFsthetic  did  not  seem  to  decrease  laUir  pains 
when  these  were  once  well  started,  and  no  un- 
toward results  Were  ob?s*rved  in  the  child. 
Jonnesco's  method  of  spinal  anmstheaia  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  According  to 
the  technique  of  the  Roumanian  surgeon,  a 
quantity  ot  stovaine  is  placed  in  a sterilized 
rublMT  tube  and  to  this  is  added  a small  dose 
of  strychnine,  dissolved  in  water.  Spinal  punc- 
ture is  made,  either  In'tween  the  first  and  second 
dorsal,  or  bcdwt^'ii  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first 
lumbar  vertebne,  or  laith  combined,  ami  the 
pn>f>er  dose  injected.  For  anaesthesia  of  the 
head  and  neck  the  patient  lies  with  the  head 
slightly  raised  if  the  operation  is  to  be  done  on 
the  ni'ck,  or  with  the  head  horizontal  if  the 
opi^ration  U on  the  face  oi*  skull.  For  o|jcra- 
tions  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  binly  or 
within  the  alMioinen,  injection  is  made  into  the 
dorso-lumbar  region,  and  the  patient  lies  with 
the  Hhoulders  rais<>«l.  Jonnesco  claims  to  have 
had  no  mishaps  or  fatalities,  and  that  umes- 
thesia  is  always  indiiciKl  if  the  fluid  lias  entered 
the  subarachnoid  space.  Anu'sthesia  persists 
from  14  to  2 hours.  The  addition  of  strych- 
nine to  t)ic  stovaine  and  tlie  higher  point  of 
puncture  constitute  whatever  there  is  of  origi- 
nality in  this  method,  which  was  mit  regarded 
with  much  favor  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
W'ounding  the  spinal  cord. 

Spinal  puncture  for  t!>e  production  of  partial 
an.Tstlie'^ia  without  unconsciousnesa  w'as  dc- 
vimni  and  demonstrated  in  1885  by  Dr.  J.  Lt^on- 
ard  Corning,  of  New  York.  It  has  been  used 
most  extensively,  suix^ssfully,  and  in  patients 
of  all  ages,  by  Dr.  W.  8.  Rainbridge  of  the  same 
city. 

1.4K’AL  An.*stiik«ia. — Hertzler,  Brewster  and 
Rogers,  of  the  University  of  Kansaa,  have  iiseil 
quinine  and  urea  hydrochloride  as  a local 
ana>sthetic  in  operations  usually  performed  un- 
der C(M*aine.  This  nudhod.  suggested  first  by 
Thibault  in  1!>07.  |s\ssesses  many  advantages 
over  cocaine  aiuesthesta,  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  which  is  abH4>hite  non-toxicity.  In  ad- 
dition the  drug  gives  a lengthened  )»eriod  of 
analgesia,  a eonsitlerable  diminution  in  the  after 
ftain  of  certain  op<*rntivc  wounds,  and  a marked 
power  to  reduce*  hernorrluig»‘.  When  injt'cted 
into  the  tissues  a sterile  water  solution  of  i to 
1 per  cent,  of  the  substance  produced  an  ana*s- 
thesia  lasting  from  2 to  10  days.  Wlten  a 
physiological  salt  solution  replactni  sterile 
water,  the  period  of  ansesthe^iia  w'as  somewhat 
lessened.  As  a topical  application  to  inueous 
surfaces,  soiiitimis  of  10  to  20  ]M*r  cent,  gave 
a fair  degree  of  aii.Tsthesia,  but  ideal  results 
were  attainefl  only  by  injection  into  the  sub- 
mucous tissues.  Anumg  the  o[K*rntions  per- 
fornuHl  under  this  form  of  anaesthesia  were 
drainage  of  the  gall  bladder.  drain;ige  of  np- 
|M.'ii<iiceal  abscesm*s,  exploratory  lajmrotomit^s. 
hernia,  castrations,  varioeocele  and  hydrocele 
o|>erations.  and  the  removal  of  all  sorts  ol 
tumors  ordinarily  undertaken  under  cocaine. 

ANOELL,  Urx)iu;E  TiioK>'i)iKr..  An  Ameri- 
can humanitarian,  died  on  March  Ifl.  lOiiO.  He 
was  lK)rn  at  Southhridge.  Mass.,  in  182.1.  grad- 
uated from  Dartnroiith  College  in  1846  and 


studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  In  1H68  he  1h>- 
camo  a founder  and  president  of  the  Massii- 
chiuetU  Society  for  the  Prevrntion  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  I'his  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  established,  also  in  1KU8,  the  maga- 
zine Our  Dumb  AnimaU,  and  was  its  e<litor  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Practically  all  of  Mr.  Angcir* 
long  life  was  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
kindly  and  hiimiuie  treatment  of  animals.  He 
cnurnHl  to  Ih*  eslublished  over  70,000  “ Bund.s  of 
Mercy,”  wlowe  members  were  pledge<i  to  this 
object.  In  addition  he  distributtnl  inillions  of 
]>ageB  of  humane  literature.  Mr.  Angell  also 
took  an  active  interest  in  movements  for  the 
prevention  of  crime,  prevention  of  adulteration 
of  fiKxis,  etc. 

ANGLICAN  C.U  u ECH.  Seo  Lxcland, 

CiU’Bcn  OP. 

ANGOLA.  A Portuguese  colony  in  western 
Africa,  Kstimated  area,  nhoiit  600.000  s«{uure 
miles;  population  between  thrw  and  four  mil- 
lions. It  is  divided  into  six  districts:  (?ongo, 

Ivonnda,  lh*nguella,  MossAmedes.  Huilla  and 
Lunda.  Capital  St.  Paul  dc  Loanda.  ('nblnda, 
Ambriz,  Novo  Redondo,  Bengiiella,  MossAmedoa, 
and  Port  Alexander  are  imp»»rtant  towns.  There 
are  refmrted  to  U*  ,52  government  scIhk)1s,  and 
7 municipal  and  2 private  sclawds;  with  alto- 
gether about  2100  pupils.  There  are  several 
missioas.  The  chief  pro<iucts  are  colT«*e,  sugar, 
wax,  vegetable  oils,  cocoanuts,  ivory,  oxen,  and 
fish.  The  rubber  supply  is  lH*coming  cxliausteil. 
Cotton  growing.  one«i»  a remunerative  industry, 
is  now  neglected.  Tobacco  is  grown  and  manu- 
factured for  hval  consumption.  Petroleum  and 
asphalt  are  worked  by  a British  syndicate. 
l>arg<*  quantities  of  malachite  and  cop|H'r.  Iron, 
petroleum  and  oils  are  found.  Gold  is  also 
present.  The  Katanga  cop|>er  mines  will  l>e 
greatly  benefited  by  the  new  Ivobito-Katanga 
railway  now*  binder  construction.  The  im|w>rts 
and  exjmrts  for  1007  (exclusive  of  Congo) 
anK>UTit4‘d  to  6,029,898  and  4.479.776  milreis 
re»p<*ctively  (1  milreis  =$1.08).  The  chief  im- 
ports are  textiles;  the  chief  cxj»ort8  coffee,  rub- 
ber, and  dried  fish. 

The  length  of  railways  reporte<l  open  to  traf- 
fic is  470  miles.  AlM>ut  121  mik's  of  tlie  line, 
to  extend  from  Tobito  Bay  to  the  Central 
African  railway  system,  are  in  operation;  274 
miles  of  the  I^oanda-Ambacca  extension  to  Ma- 
langi*;  and  70  miles  of  the  MossAme<ie8-Chella 
line.  There  were  in  1907  1940  miles  of  Me- 
graph  line,  and  65  offices.  There  were  122  p>st- 
offici's.  Angola  has  external  communication  by 
cable.  In  1906  418  ves.sels  of  810,769  t<»ns  en- 
tered, exclusive  of  coasting  ves*4els.  Tl>e  revenue 
was  estimated  (1908-9)  at  2. .526.889  milreis; 
the  ex)>enditure  at  .5.494.330,  The  c«>lony  is  ad- 
ministered by  a governorgencral  (1900,  Maj. 
II.  de  Paiva  Conceiro). 

ANIMAL  DISEASES.  See  Veterinabt 
Science, 

ANKYLOSTOMIASIS.  See  Hookworm. 

ANNAM  A French  protectorate  in  French 
Indo-China  (q.  v.).  Area,  61.718  square  miles, 
population  (1906),  ,5..5I3,681;  Annnmites  in 
the  towns  and  along  the  roasts,  and  various 
trilws  of  Mrdn  among  the  hills,  IIiiO,  the  capi- 
tal. hjiH  60.000  inhabitants;  Bin-Dinh,  74,400. 
The  educated  closaes  follow  the  doctrines  of 
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ConfuriiiB,  but  Buddhism  is  tolorat4»d.  Thor<* 
are  420.(MK)  Unman  Calliolio*.  There  are  five 
soenndary  sohoois,  with  23  toacher:^  and  5I>G 
pupils.  Tlie  country  is  naturally  divided  into 
a narrow  littoral,  habitable  and  cultivable  on 
one  side,  and  a wild,  sparsely  populated  hill* 
tract  stretching?  to  the  Mekong?  on  the  other. 
The  Phanraiitf  River  has  lM*en  utiHr.ed  to  irri* 
{?ute  alioiit  10, QUO  acres,  and  similar  works,  on 
a smaller  scale,  have  lM*en  carried  out  in  the 
ct*ntrnl  regions.  Tlie  prmluctions  are  rice.  cr>rn, 
mulberry,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  sugar,  betel,  ma- 
nioc, bamboo,  excellent  timber,  niblM*r,  carda* 
moms,  cotree,  dye,  and  medicinal  plants.  Alxiut 
300.000  kilos  of  raw  silk  arc  annually  pro- 
duced, one-third  for  export,  the  remainder  for 
home  manufactures.  Coal  mines  are  worketl 
by  natives  at  Xon£«on;  iron,  cup|>cr,  nine,  and 
gold  in  the  province  of  Quang-nain.  There  are 
salt  works  in  several  provinces.  The  imports 
and  exports  are  included  in  those  of  French 
Indo-China  (q.  v.).  At  Tourane,  in  15)06,  2H  ves- 
S4.‘U  of  24,2510  tons  enWred,  and  21  of  17,032 
tons  cleared.  The  King,  Duy-Tan,  born  ltsi)9, 
succet'detl  to  the  throne  84’pteml>er  0,  15)07,  on 
tile  abdication  of  Tlian-ThaT,  lus  father;  he  is 
under  the  control  of  a council  of  regency.  An- 
iiamite  functionaries,  under  French  control,  ad- 
niiiiister  all  internal  atfairs.  French  troops 
occupy  part  of  the  citadel  (Mang-Ca)  of  Hue. 
The  French  Resident-Superior  was  (1909)  J. 
H.  Ciroleau. 

ANNIVERSARIES  See  Ccntena&ies  and 

A>'MVEK.SABIt:.S. 

ANTARCTIC  EXPLORATION.  See  Polab 
Ukskarcii. 

ANTHOCYANIN.  See  Botany. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  While  Fithcennthropus 
erretus,  formerly  viewed  as  a Tertiary  pro 
cuffuir  of  man.  has  relegated  to  Quater- 

nary tinioR  as  a result  of  recent  ge<*logieol  in- 
vestigation, the  solution  of  man's  phylogeny  hoA 
l**H*n  materially  advanced  by  several  new  fliuis. 
With  Die  original  Neanderthal  skull,  subse- 
quently allied  with  the  skeletal  remains  from 
Spy  and  Krapina,  anthropologists  now  clas.s  a 
skull  from  !.«  Moustier  in  the  Dordogne,  the 
skeleton  <Iis<*overiHi  in  Augtist,  1908,  by  MM. 
,J.  Boiiyssonic,  A.  Bouyssonie,  and  L.  Bard(»n, 
and  the  remarkable  lower  jaw  found  by  Dr. 
Schoetennack  near  Heidellierg.  In  August,  1908 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Bouysaonie  and  L.  Bardon 
discovered  human  remains  while  exploring  a 
cavern  near  T-a  Chnpellc-nux-Saints.  Geologic- 
ally,  these  were  found  to  belong  to  the  Middle 
PleUtncene  ]ierio<i,  while  their  morphological 
duiraefer  allied  them  with  the  w'ell-known  Nean- 
derthal typo  now  commonly  referred  to  as  Homo 
primifjeHtus.  , fudging  from  tlie  cranial  sutures, 
the  jaws,  and  the  Ixmea  of  the  extremities,  M. 
IVnile  inferred  that  the  skeleton  lx>longed  to  an 
aged  male  individual  barely  1.60  metres  in 
height.  The  tremendous  lower  jaw,  the  lack  of 
a chill,  the  nearly  circular  orbital  cavities  and 
the  very  wide  nasal  apertures,  all  indicate  a 
%’ery  primitive  type  of  humanity.  At  least  of 
I'qiial  importance  is  a mandible  discovereil  in 
(KdoU'r.  1907.  in  a san»l  pit  near  Heidelberg 
and  recently  described  by  Dr.  Rchoetensack.  one 
of  the  most  interesting  6nds  made  within  re- 
cent years.  While  the  majority  of  the  con- 
comitant mammalian  fossils  belong  to  the  oldest 


Quaternary  epoch,  the  presence  of  Rhinortron 
ctruitcus  an<l  a variety  of  luirse  intcfrmcdiate 
Ix'tween  AV/uus  Stviionis  Coevhi  and  the  Tau- 
hach  type  delinitely  indicate  Pliocene  times. 
The  jaw  is  accordingly  the  oldest  of  human  re- 
mains hitherto  found.  Morphologically,  the 
find  presents  extraordinary  features.  It  lacks 
a chin — a specillcally  human  cluiraclerUtic — 
and  the  dimensions  of  l>oth  the  body  and  the 
rarnus  arc  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  Were  the 
teeth  lacking,  the  jaw  might  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  an  anthropoid  npo,  u part  of  the 
symphysis  su^^sting  a gorllloid  tvjie,  while  a 
fragment  of  the  raniiis  {loints  to  a large  variety 
<if  gibbon.  The  dentition,  however,  is  unmis- 
takably human.  The  canines  show  no  trace  of 
over-development  as  cjimpared  with  the  other 
teeth,  and  the  size  of  the  teeth  gimerally  is  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  some  living  Australian 
aliorigiiies.  The  molars  present  indication.s  of 
6ve  (instead  of  four)  cusps,  a condition  ap- 
proximated to  some  extent  by  the  modern  Aus- 
tralians. The  Krapina  skull  shows  a later 
stage  in. the  development  of  the  teeth  ami  tlie 
jaw.  While  the  latter  is  so  huge  that  beside  it 
even  the  celebratetl  jaw  of  Spy  swiiis  of  mod- 
erate proportions,  the  as  already  note»l. 

show  relatively  slight  development.  Though 
there  was  ample  space  for  the  growth  of  a 
fourth  molar,  even  the  third  is  considerably 
inferior  to  the  first  two  molars.  Compareti  with 
the  Neanderthaloid  mandibles  of  f..a  Naulctte, 
Spy  and  Krapina.  the  jaw  of  Homo  Hridrl- 
hergennis  apjiears  to  Iwhmg  to  an  older  type, 
which  has  accordingly  lK>en  characterized  as 
pre-Neandcrthnloid.  A comnarlson  with  the 
jaws  of  the  anthropoid  api's  leads  Sclmctensnck 
to  the  conclusion  that  Homo  Hvidclbvrgrnsi^ 
must  be  conceived  as  a generalized  pre-anthro- 
poid type  as  well.  That  is  to  say,  it  represents 
a form  from  which  both  modern  men  and  the 
anthropoids  liave  dilTcrentiated  by  specializa- 
tion in  different  directions.  This  interpreta- 
tion thus  rehabilitates  the  thcorj'  of  KInatsch 
that  man,  in  spite  of  his  chise  morphological 
kinship  with  the  antlirnpoids.  is  not  directly 
descended  from  them,  but  rather  forms  a rela- 
tively new  simian  tvjw  ancestral  to  both  Anihro' 
poiiica  and  Uominidcc. 

North  America.  Tn  connection  with  the 
Hudaon-Fulton  celebration,  the  American  Mu- 
SHim  brought  together  a series  of  pa|>er8 
clearing  up  the  archjrology  ami  ethnologj’  of 
the  North  American  aborigines  formerly  resid- 
ing in  the  vicinit.v  of  Manhattan  I.slaml.  It 
appears  from  Mr.  Skinner’s  summary  of  these 
investigations  that  the  preliisloric  condition  of 
these  natives  was  essentially  of  Algonkinn  type, 
somewhat  influenced  by  Iroquois  contact,  and 
in  complexity  sup«.*rior  to  the  culture  of  the 
simpler  New  Englanders,  yet  inferior  to  Iro- 
quois culture.  An  import.int  contribution  to 
the  hitherto  Httle-known  Southeastern  culture 
area  of  North  America  has  been  m.-ide  in  Dr. 
S|»pck*s  monf*graph  on  the  Yuehi.  The  Yuchi 
fornKwl.v  occupied  parts  of  eastern  GiHirgia  ami 
South  Carolina.  While  linguistically  distinct 
from  any  other  stock,  they  belonged  politically 
to  tho  ('reek  confederacy,  wnich  they  joined 
alioiit  1729  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
hostile  encroachments  of  the  Muskogian  trilves. 
The  social  organization  of  the  Yuchi  is  marked 
by  the  eo-exislence  of  exogamous  totem  clans 
of  which  the  membership  is  inherited  through 
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tlie  mother  with  patrilineitl  chief  and  warrior 
moieties  embracing  the  entire  male  population. 
The  members  of  a clan  refrain  from  injuring 
their  totem  animah  which,  in  turn,  btrumes  ouch 
clansmun's  protc'ctor  at  the  time  of  his  puiHU'ty 
initiation.  Four  of  the  clans  enjoy  special 
preropitives,  inasmuch  as  membership  in  them 
is  prercfpiisite  to  eligibility  to  the  highest  tribal 
ollU'cs.  Jn  the  ball  game,  the  players  are  lU* 
vtded  into  sides  by  moieties;  there  is  also  a 
dilTerence  in  mortuary  painting  ami  a dilTeren* 
tiation  of  ceremonial  fuiietioiis.  The  most  im- 
portant political  unit,  liowever,  is  tlw  Yuchi 
town,  in  which  citizenship  was  dctermiiuHi  by 
birth.  The  centre  of  the  town  is  a square  plot 
of  ground,  with  sides  faring  the  cardinal  direc- 
tions and  a central  lireplace;  uu  ceremonial 
occasions,  ofllccrs  and  mtunU'rs  of  the  moieties 
seat  tliemselves  in  a detlnite  way  along  the 
sides.  The  square  symboli/es  the  rainbow  and 
is  decorated  with  paint,  colors  and  vegetation 
in  acc4>rdance  w'ith  this  conception.  On  this 
plot  the  great  annual  festival  was  cclehrait'd 
at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  corn.  The 
ceremony  lasted  several  tluys,  part  of  wiiich 
time  the  adult  participants  were  obliged  to  fast. 
New  lire  was  publicly  kindled  in  the  sipiare  by 
the  town  chief,  and  ea*h  participant  took  an 
emetic  as  a preventive  of  sickness.  These  rites 
are  especially  signilicant  as  suggesting  a con- 
nection with  the  ceremonies  of  the  itJoutheastern 
culture  area  of  North  America. 

TIjc  ABsiniboine,  representativ(*s  of  Northern 
Plains  culture,  have  Uh*h  descrilx*d  by  Dr. 
Ijowie.  Linguistically  most  intimately  re!nte<I 
to  the  Y'ankton  Dakota,  they  have  l»een  closely 
associated  with  the  C’ree  for  two  centuries,  and 
thus  present  an  instance  of  the  conlhiencc  of 
two  cultural  streams.  Cree  iniluence  is  esi>e- 
cially  obvious  in  Assiniboine  mythology,  into 
which  numerous  episodes  common  to  several 
Algonkian  trila's  have  been  incorporated.  The 
social  organi^ation  seems  to  have  !><‘<'n  rather 
on  the  l>4isia  of  hands  than  on  timt  of  exognmmis 
clans.  A boily  of  soldiers  acted  as  the  jH)licc 
force  of  the  camp,  but  was  not  connected,  as  in 
Bt‘veral  other  Plains  tribes,  with  a system  of 
age*soci(»ties.  There  were,  however,  a numl>er 
of  military  orgjinlzations  closely  resemhling  in 
single  features  the  ceremonial  age*clas.<e9  of  tlie 
Arapaho.  Discussing  these,  Ijowic  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  two  entirely  dilTereiit 
types  of  ag<‘-societie9  must  l>e  distinguished 
W’ithin  the  Plains  area:  the  feasting  age- 

class4>s  of  young  men,  middle-aged  njen.  and 
old  men  of  the  Omaha ; and  the  ceremonial  age- 
groups  of  the  Western  Algonkian  an<i  rpjx^r 
Missouri  Indiana.  The  swieties  of  ti»e  latter 
do  not  seem  to  correspond  to  natural  divisions 
by  age,  BO  that  annie  other  factor  of  as  yet 
problematic  character  must  \>e  suppom^il  to  enter. 
As  for  the  ceremonial  traits  of  the  age-«(K‘ieties, 
they  do  not  exhibit  a clear  differentiation  from 
ceremonial  orgiuiizations  ostensibly  based  on 
community  of  supernatural  revelations.  The 
|mjHcc  functions  cxerciae<i  by  age  scKieties  seem 
to  l>e  only  secondarily  associated  with  them,  h» 
precisely*  the  same  disciplinary  ]>owers  are 
wielded  by  other  social  units  in  other  tnU*s, 
and  corresponding  conclnsicms  are  reached  with 
resjH'ct  to  sucli  traits  as  the  fotdhardiness  and 
clownish  behavior  obligatory  on  menilMTs  of 
certain  organizution.s.  The  study  of  ap’-socie- 
ties  must  accordingly  resolve  itself  into  tracing 


the  difTusion  of  well-marked  single  elements 
and  discovering  their  various  combinatiuns  in 
the  Bcveral  tribal  groups. 

Of  the  Plateau  people,  the  Shoshone  have 
also  been  Btudiini  by  Dr.  Lowie.  On  the  Imsis 
of  traditional  lore,  mythology  and  historical 
data,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tImt  the  Sho- 
shone were  not,  as  Printon  assumed,  ancient 
inhnhitants  of  the  Plains.  The  development  of 
fishing  and  the  chase  for  small  game,  the  old 
tyjH*  of  gra9»*l<^lge,  the  weaving  of  sage-brush 
Iwrk,  the  simplicity  of  their  social  and  c«*re- 
monia!  organization,  the  absence  of  tales  al>ont 
the  butTalo  and  the  mythological  importance  of 
the  coyote  and  wolf,  all  tend  to  establish  a 
closer  affinity  with  the  culture  of  tlie  Plateau 
and  Californian  regions.  The  Shuawap.  an- 
other Plateau  triln;,  have  de.-icril>ed  by 

Teit.  Their  culture  is  essentially  similar  to 
that  of  the  Thompson  Kiver  Indians,  but  in  the 
western  and  northern  portions  of  the  tribe  a 
typical  contact  phenomenon  has  been  olwerved 
in  tliat  these  sections  have  adopte4|  the  organi- 
zation of  tlie  Carriers  and  Chilcotin  with  Us 
tripartite  divisi<m  of  society  into  nobles,  com- 
mon people,  and  slaves. 

In  the  southwest.  Dr.  Fewkes  has  completed 
his  investigations  of  “ Spniee-Tree  House,”  one 
of  the  Mesa  Verde  nnliquilios  of  Colorado.  The 
village  stands  in  a rwess  protected  al)ove  by  an 
overhanging  clifT.  It  contains  over  u Inmdred 
roorn.s,  partly  secular,  partly  ceremonial,  the 
former  ladng  rectangular,  the  latter  circul.ar 
and  subterranean;  in  places  the  ILmse  was  thri‘e 
stories  high.  The  walls  w’ere  built  of  stones 
p-nerally  laid  in  mortar,  but  sometimes  piled 
on  one  another.  Architecturnlly,  the  cliff- 
dwellings  exeel  Pueblos  of  more  recent  con- 
struction. The  ceramic  art  is  on  a le\"el  with 
that  of  other  sotUliwestern  peoples,  hut  is  less 
AYinlKdioal.  While  the  inhahitnnU  of  Spruce- 
Tree  House  have  a general  cultural  rt'semhlanee 
to  the  Pueblo,  the  absence  of  murine  shells, 
turquoise  ornaments  niid  obsidian  Hakes  indi- 
cates that  they  wvre  not  on  intimate  trading 
terms  with  tlieir  neighlKirs. 

Intensive  linguUtic  work  has  Wn  carried  on 
in  North  America  by  Drs.  Kwnnlon.  Sapir  ami 
Goddard,  who  have  published  crdlcH-tioiis  of 
myths  in  the  original  TIingit,  Wisliram  and 
Kato  languages  res|M*etively.  The  Handbwk  of 
American  Lanttmiffcs  has  not  yet  lK*en  issued 
from  the  ^vernmeiit  press,  but  has  reached  the 
page-proof  stagi*. 

Sorrit  Amkrioa.  In  Smith  America.  Kric 
Boman  has  carefully  rw'xamined  the  much- 
dlHciH*«ed  Calchaqui  qtiesti<tn.  He  Hiuls  that 
the  Calchaqui  constituted  hut  a single  trilw  of 
the  Diagita  stock,  the  territory  of  which  ex- 
tendcnl  between  Araucania  and  the  Argentine 
Bepublic,  The  Cnlclmqui  pro|>er  occupied  only 
the  western  frontier  of  what  is  now’  the  Prov- 
ince of  Salta.  Prehistoric  remnins  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Diagita  nn*a.  There  are  many 
remnants  of  walls,  monoltths,  and  large  stone- 
heaps.  The  pottery,  while  of  inferior  erafta- 
manship,  reveals  tlie  Peruvian  style  of  df^cora- 
tion;  funeral  urns  are  very  prominent;  some 
of  them  serve  ns  coffins,  enclosing,  as  a rule, 
the  bodies  of  infants.  Tlie  use  of  eoffin  urns 
was  not  found  in  ancient  Peru,  hut  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Tupi-Guarani  of  eastern  South 
America  and  was  prohnldy  derived  from  them. 
Clay  tobacco  plja'a  probably  go  buck  to  tlie  same 
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BOiiree.  Apart  from  thene  infliwneon.  Boitian 
thp  “ Calchaqni  ” culture  e»si*ntlally  ro- 
to  that  of  IVrn.  While  lacking  in  monu* 
mental  eiiificcs,  the  archtpolo^'v  of  the  Diaj»ita 
reveals  the  Peruvian  fy|K*  of  everyday  ilwell- 
ing».  The  wramic  productions  are  itleniical  in 
technique,  form,  ami  (Worution  with  thoswj  of 
jVru;  t>M*  conventionalized  repriMiwdation  of 
puma  and  the  occurrence  of  a distinctively  Peru- 
vian typt*  of  vaae — the  cone-lK>tton»ed  arybaUus 
— are  especially  noteworthy.  While  the  most 
characteristic  stone  axes  of  the  Diagita  rejjion 
occur  hut  rarely  in  Peru,  all  the  Peruvian  forms 
are  likewise  fotind  on  l)ia;?ita  sites.  The  copp^'r 
objects,  as  wvM  as  the  metallurgical  processes, 
of  the  two  territories  are  also  in  close  ajjrj'i*- 
ment.  To  these  indications  of  intimate  con- 
tact with  Peru.  Homan  adds  the  <H.*currence  of 
Quechua  place  names,  and.  the  basis  of  histori- 
cal sources,  the  km»wle«ljfe  of  the  Quechua  lan- 
piiape  by  the  Diapito.s  in  pre-Hispanic  times. 
Finally,  the  residtml  folk-rustoma  and  folk- 
lore of  the  half-caste  Diapitas  of  to-day  are 
clearly  related  to  Peruvian  ohservanc^Hi  and 
Udiefs.  While  Homan  thus  connects  the  “(’al- 
chaq!ii  *’  and  Peruvian  cultures,  he  stronply 
opposes  AmhroHctti's  thtv^ry  that  the  t'alcha* 
qui  are  relates!  to  the  Pueblos  of  Xorth  .America 
on  the  pround  that  the  analopies  addiici'd  in 
iichalf  of  this  assumption  are  inconclusive  and 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  the  stipj>osed  rela- 
tionship anywhere  in  the  immense  repion  inter- 
%x*ninp  U*twcen  the  two  tril»es.  The  hitherto 
little-known  .libaros  of  Kciiador  have  at  last 
Ijeen  rep«5rted  on  by  Dr.  Kivet.  .Amonp  their 
cultural  jKJSsessions  he  notes  a throwinp-lH)Rrd 
f<ir  |x>tson«Ml  arrows  an<l  a sipnal  driim  nndihic 
for  the  distance  of  15  kilometres;  the  shrink- 
inp  of  the  niummiti»*«l  head  trophies  charactcr- 
Utic  of  the  tliharos  is  deserilM-d  as  due  to  the 
application  of  hot  stones.  The  natives  <»f  north* 
wosternmosl  Hra/ii  are  Ixdnp  systematically 
dealt  with  by  Dr.  Koch;  their  a«'cret  s«>cietics, 
maMpieradc  dances,  and  initiation  ceremonies 
with  tlagi'lation  rites  arc  of  8i>ecial  interest. 

Asia,  Of  the  so-called  pahe-Asiatic  tril»es. 
the  Chukchee  have  lieen  des<*riU*d  by  Itoporas 
with  repard  to  their  s<»cial  orpjinization.  The 
family  forms  the  unit  of  or^nizution,  and  there 
is  a preponderance  of  pHternal  relationship. 
Families  are  prouj»ed  topether  into  larper  divi- 
sions calUsl  ranil.  which  unite  all  individuals 
pledged  to  avenge  one  another's  death.  Amonp 
the  Heindeer  Chukchee*  the  political  unit  is  the 
camp,  while  among  the  Maritime  Chukchee  it 
is  the  village.  The  ennip  Is  usually  very  small. 
Includinp  but  f«*w  houses,  one  for  each  family. 
There  i.s  a master  of  the  camp,  who  occupies 
the  front  house.  He  orders  the  chaiipe  of  the 
campinp  place  and  pa5>tiire-ground.  and  sup<*r- 
intends  the  hringinp  in  and  slaughter  of  the  reiu- 
de«T,  as  well  as  ceremonial  observances.  In 
camps  of  rich  men.  the  ma.sters  have  assistants, 
who  are  sometimes  treated  with  preat  kindness, 
may  niarrj'  a relative  of  the  master’s,  and  even 
beconK'  the  power  l>ehind  the  throne.  Tn  cases 
of  necessity,  neiphltorinp  camps  iHualty  lend 
one  another  a helping  hand.  The  Maritime  vil- 
lage is  not  based  on  ndatlonship,  hut  on  terri- 
torial contiguity.  There  is  usually  a front 
bouse,  occuph*<l  by  the  fanuly  that  has  lived 
the  lonp<*.st  in  the  locality.  Whore  no  such 
house  exists,  all  the  inhabitants  are  on  a foot- 
ing of  equality.  The  social  unit  of  the  Mari- 


time people  engaged  in  sea-hunting  ia  the  “ boat- 
ful,” consisting  of  the  eight  or  nine  men  of 
the  crew.  The  owner  of  the  boat  is  considered 
master  and  occupies  the  helm.  The  roost  char- 
acteristic legal  institution  of  the  Chukchee  is 
the  vendettiL.  Each  family  is  jiistifietl  in  kill- 
ing an  obnoxious  memlter  of  their  own  miml»er, 
but  a murder  outside  the  group  U avonge<l  by 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  slain  individ- 
ual. Minor  crimes  are  u.sually  punished  by  a 
c<*mpi*n»atory  payment,  which  is  also,  though 
more  rarely.  ofTered  in  ca.se  of  murder. 

In  wc-<tern  Asia.  Turkestan  has  Invn  T)r. 
Stein’s  field  of  exploration.  The  inhabitants 
of  Khotnn  in  eastern  Turkestan  are  found  to 
l»e  a non-Monpolinn  trih<».  Ixdnp  somatolopicnlly 
relatoil  to  the  Indo  Iranian  Calchas.  Khotan 
was  seitle<I  aimultuneously  by  nnrthwe.st  In- 
dians and  by  Chinese  colonists.  Most  important 
amonp  the  recent  finds  arc  wooden  tablets  w'ith 
Khnrosthi  insc-riptions  dating  hack  to  the  third 
century,  a.  i>.  The  use  of  wood  points  to  an- 
cient Chinese  influence,  which  is  further  at- 
test<‘il  by  the  discovery  of  Chinese  documents 
and  coins.  On  tlm  other  hand,  the  seals  of 
tlu*se  wooden  epistles  l»ear  clear  evidence  of 
cla.ssical  intlucnce,  such  as  figures  of  Pallas 
Athene  and  Kros.  Wowlcn  tablets  of  (’hincse 
origin  are  thus  found  inscnlied  in  an  Indian 
lanpuapt*  and  in  conjunction  with  Gr»co- 
Komnn  seals. 

The  Oranp  Ktihu  of  Sumatra  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Dr.  Hagen.  Physically,  they 
c<»inpri*e  two*  tyi>ca — a tall  group  with  l<mg 
and  narrow  heads,  and  a short  group  with  rela- 
tively short  and  wide  heads.  The  shorter  peo- 
ple Dr.  Ifupen  regards  as  more  primiti%*e  and 
as  related  to  the  S4*noi  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  Veddahs  of  Ceylon.  Culturally,  the 
lack  of  lx>ws.  arrows  anti  blowg^ins  is  a 
ntdeworthy  feature;  a wooden  sj)cnr  constitutes 
the  princi|»al  weapon.  Dr.  Hap*n  contends  that 
llw*  Kiihu  represent  the  lowest  of  existing  tribes, 
hut  Father  Schmidt  in  a spirited  review  denuMi 
their  primitiveness  and  accounts  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  culture  by  the  theory  of  degener- 
ation from  an  even  originally  low  level. 

Studie.s  in  northwestern  Luzon  have  shown 
Mr.  Fay  Cole  the  distribution  of  nhoriginnl 
tril»es  in  this  region.  He  recognizes  f«mr  distinct 
trll>cH:  Negritos,  Igorots,  Tlnguian-Apayaos, 

and  Kalingus.  Of  thes<»,  the  Negrit<>s  have  in 
evi‘ry  case  mlopted  the  language  and,  except  in 
one  subdivision,  the  culture  of  their  neighlmrs, 
hilt  stand  as  representatives  of  a distinct  race. 
Of  the  renmining  (hn‘e  divisions,  the  Igorots 
form  a separate  suhelnss.  They  also  show 
the  infiuence  of  recent  contact  and  degeneration 
of  older  customs.  A pristine  exogjiniic  insti- 
tution has  disappeared,  and  while  a men’s 
house  for  unmarried  men  and  Ikivb  persists,  the 
women’s  house  of  the  Hontos  exists  only  in 
memory.  North  of  the  Igorots  is  the  great  Tin- 
guian  Ivlt.  The  Tingtiian  have  extensive  fields 
of  rice,  corn  and  tobacco,  hut  are  al.so  ardent 
hunters.  The  gulile  roofs  of  their  houses  differ 
widely  fr<»m  the  angular  Ml  shn|M'd  roofs  of 
the  Igorot  dwellings.  Kxogainic  divi.sions  and 
men's  hoiHcs  are  lacking,  and  women  enjoy  a 
higher  social  position.  The  Apayaos  live  in 
elevated  one-room  hamlM>o  structures  floored 
with  rattan.  In  each  village,  one  or  more 
larger  dwellings  with  roofs  shaped  like  an  in- 
verted lK)ut  aer\T?  for  the  celebration  of  dances 
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and  feasts.  Agriculture  is  highly  aevol 
ojK'd  tljan  among  the  Tinguiana,  though  con- 
siderable rice  U cultivate<l.  Head-hunting  flour- 
islies  to  n remarkable  extent.  The  Kaltngas 
haw  dwellings  with  two  rooms,  the  flwr  being 
raised  about  three  feet,  though  the  sidel>oarda 
extend  to  the  ground.  As  no  iron  work  is  done 
in  this  **ction,  most  of  the  spears  ore  fitte<i 
with  bamboo  points.  A long  tapering  shield 
with  three  prongs  above  and  two  l»elow  is  typi- 
cal of  the  country.  Ifead-hnnting  stH*pis  to 
have  a more  religious  motive  tlian  among  neigh- 
lK>ring  tribes.  IJngiiistically,  the  Kalingus. 
Tinguians  and  Apayaos  ore  nil  rather  closely 
related. 

Africa.  In  East  Africa  the  Nandi  have 
been  investigated  by  Hollis.  The  Nandi  are  a 
]Hsiple  related  to  the  ^fasiil  and  have  probably 
developil  from  a mixture  of  Nilotic  negroes 
with  the  IJamitic  Calla  and  Somali.  Their 
social  customs  are  marked  by  elalMirate  pul>erty 
jrites  for  both  sexes  and  a pure  form  of  totem- 
ism  with  exogamy  and  tal^os  against  killing 
and  eating  the  totems. 

Some  light  Is  being  thrown  on  the  exotic  ori- 
gin of  some  features  of  West  African  culture. 
Halfour  has  discussed  the  distribution  of  the 
crossbow,  which,  as  a serious  wea|K>n.  is  re- 
stricteil  to  the  Fan  and  Mjxmgwe  tril>es,  and 
their  ininusliate  neighlM)rs.  The  accepted  theory 
is  that  the  West  African  crosslx>w  is  a de- 
generate descendant  of  the  elalKmite  appliance 
once  used  in  Europe.  Balfour  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  m a Norwegian  village  the 
whalers  still  employ  a crossbow  differing  com- 
pletely from  all  otlier  Kuro|k*im  crosslmws.  but 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Kan  and 
Mpongwo  in  its  release-mechanism  and  presum- 
ably going  back  to  the  same  prototype.  Crah- 
mer,  amplifying  Investigations  iH’guii  In  lh08, 
has  argiie<l  that  the  art  of  Benin,  irrespective  of 
quite  subordinate  indigenous  elements,  repre- 
sents essentially  a hybrid  Indo-Portuguese  style, 
some  of  the  figures  being  din*ctly  nuHleled  on 
East  Indian  patterns.  The  intr<Klnction  of  the 
art  was  due  to  Portuguese  colonial  trade,  and 
PortugiH'se,  East  Indian,  or  even  fJerman,  cas- 
ters were  probably  the  metallurgical  instructors 
of  the  abr>rigines. 

In  a preliminary  report.  Professor  Starr  has 
added  to  our  knowledge-  of  Congo  ethnography. 
His  measurements  of  the  Batwa  tributary  to  the 
Bakuba  show  that  tliese  snpp<»sed  Pygmies  arc 
of  rather  grv*ater  stature  than  the  dwarfish 
tribes  of  the  llnri  forest;  nevertheless,  .Starr 
inclines  to  the  view  that  they  lielong  to  the 
same  category  on  account  of  their  exclusive  de- 
pen<lence  on  the  chase,  their  use  of  the  l>o\v 
and  pd.Honed  arrows,  adherence  to  the  piilm- 
drill  and  fire-plow'  for  fire-making,  and  (heir 
political  subjection.  Corresponding  inveatiga- 
tloriii  of  the  more  eastern  Bntvva  b*ad 
Czeknnowski  to  the  conclusion  that  this  generic 
term  has  lx*en  applied  to  anthropologically  quite 
distinct  peoples.  The  Batwa  of  the  Rmven- 
xori  are  gimiiim*  Pygmies,  light  in  eolor  and 
nlKoiit  4 ft.  fi  in.  in  height,  while  the  Batwa  of 
the  T.ake  Kivu  district  are  simply  small  dark- 
colored  negrroes.  averaging  alx»nt  fi  ft.  3 in. 
Tiingiiistieally.  the  Pygmies  Udween  the  Rnxven- 
arori  and  Cele  are  not  at  present  dilferentiatcd 
from  (he  BaleHc,  Soei<dogical  resi-arehes  into 
the  other  triloes  of  (he  region  K*jid  to  the  detiT- 
niination  of  a generally  dilfused  totem  clan 


system  with  paternal  descent,  religious  venera- 
tion for  the  totems,  and  strongly  marked  bbKxl- 
feud  customs.  Contrary  to  accepted  conc«*p- 
tions,  Czekanowski  did  not  find  the  pastor.al 
Hamites  pre<lominating  over  a majority  of  agri- 
cultural Bantu  in  Uganda  and  Unyoro,  but  only 
in  Ruanda. 

OcKASlA.  Australia  remains  the  continent 
most  eagerly  studie<l  in  the  interests  of 
sociological  spTuIation.  (traebner,  Kuy,  and — 
still  more,nwntly — Father  Schmidt  have  out- 
lined soiiemes  of  the  probable  evolution  of  social 
forms  and  customs.  As  representatives  of  the 
oldest  “ Nigritian  ” stage,  Schmidt  postulates 
the  conditions  of  Tasmania  and  southe.astern 
Australia,  viz.,  sex-totomiam  with  paternal  de- 
scent and  local  exogamy  without  hereditary 
clan  totems.  This  is  auppo.soil  to  have  Ix-on 
followed  by  the  ''West  Papuan”  enUnre  chnr- 
acterizetl  by  paternal  descent  and  local  totem- 
ism  and  exemplified  by  the  Narrinycri.  Third 
follows  the  “East  Papuan”  culture  of  the  two- 
class  system  with  maternal  descent;  Schmidt 
distinguishes  a southern  and  a northern  sub- 
culture group,  by  whose  contact  there  «riginnt€»d 
the  four-cIuHs  system.  In  central,  southern, 
and  a part  of  w»*storn  Australia.  Schmidt  a.s- 
siimea  a retroactive  influence  of  the  Western 
Papuan  culture.  ofTacing  or  modifying  tlie  two- 
class  un<I  four-class  systems  of  the  third  stage, 
and  establishing  the  worship  of  male  ancestors 
and  the  introci^^ion  rite  as  a tribal  initiation 
performance  conseipient  on  circumcision. 

Father  Schmidt  has  been  equally  concerned! 
with  the  linguistic  inxTstigation  of  the  South 
S**a  area  and  has  sucowded  in  finding  more  and 
more  languages  belonging  to  a non-Polyn€*s»nn, 
“ Papuan  ” stock.  Ilis  most  recent  discovery 
in  this  line  is  that  the  inland  inhabitants  of 
Bougainville,  one  of  the  S«>l<>nion  Islands,  speak 
a Papuan  longue.  On  the  basis  of  all  his  re- 
searches he  po.stulates  a pre-Austronesian, 
Papuan  era  in  the  South  .^>a.  While  the  lin- 
gui.stic  proldenm  of  Oceania  have  thus  Wn  at- 
tiicked  by  Father  Schmidt,  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivera 
has  resumed  <U«cussion  of  certain  sociologico- 
religious  questions  arming  from  n stmly  of  this 
region.  Rivers  defines  true  totemism  by  thn*e 
criteria:  The  connection  of  a class  of  animals, 

or  objects,  with  a social  division,  which  Is  gen- 
erally exogaiiiou.s ; the  belief  in  kinship  Isdwwn 
the  members  of  the  social  group  anil  the  totem, 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  group;  and  the  religions  'veneration  shown 
to  the  totem,  generally  by  tabooing  its  lh»sh  ns 
an  article  of  food.  Previous  investigators  had 
suspected  the  presence  of  totemism  In  Polynesia 
and  Melanesia,  but  were  opj«»sed  by  Tylor,  who 
denied  its  existence  within  this  area.  Rivers 
strengthens  the  former  po.sition  by  some  orig- 
inal observations.  He  argues  that  in  Fiji  and 
Samoa  there  are  remnents  of  genuine  tobmiism. 
iltoiigh  the  typical  form  of  totemism  with 
exogamy  has  disappeared.  At  the  same  time  lie 
does  not  Ix'lieve  that  the  deities  now  venerated 
by  the  Fijians  and  Samoans  are  the  direct 
deseendnnt.s  of  former  totems,  but  that  they  are 
deified  heroes  incidentally  connected  with  defi- 
nite totem  animals.  On  the  Reef  T'alands  Dr. 
Rivers  found  typical  totemism  inasmueli  as  the 
fiMxi  tRbor>H  are  there  eonneoted  with  exognmous 
groups,  though  these  groups  have  names  differ- 
ing from  lho-»«*  of  tin*  taboo<*d  animals.  The 
same  institution  occurs  on  Santa  Cruz  and 
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Vanikolo.  whc»iv.  in  addition  to  tho  Reef  Island 
features,  the  exogamous  groups  share  the  names 
of  their  totems.  In  the  Solomon  Islands,  the 
apeciul  field  of  Rivers’s  researches,  conditions  are 
very  complex  and  Iwi  t’odrington,  the  foremost 
of  previo.is  insTstigators,  to  deny  the  existence 
of  totemisTn.  but  Dr.  Rivers  insists  on  the  pres- 
ence of  his  thiTC  cardinal  indications  of  genuine 
totemism.  A point  of  the  greatest  interest 
within  this  area  is  the  frequent  association  of 
several  totems  with  the  same  social  group. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fusion  of  two 
peoples  with  distinct  totems  or  the  transition 
from  matrilineal  to  patrilineal  descent  with  in- 
heritance of  the  father’s  as  well  as  the  mother’s 
totem. 

A question  of  the  greatest  theoretical  signifi- 
cance— the  connection  of  American  culture  with 
that  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Southeastern 
Asia — has  been  recently  rc-opene<l  by  Dr.  Graeb- 
ner.  The  presence  of  skin  capes,  beehive- 
shaped  huts  and  coiIc<l  basketry  among  the 
Fuegians,  leads  this  ethnologist  to  nssunte  a 
connection  between  the  culture  of  this  people 
and  that  of  the  ancient  Australians.  Rut  it  is 
primarily  the  northern  and  northwestern  region 
of  South  America — the  territory  from  Guiana 
to  the  Gran  Chaco,  including  the  domain  of  the 
most  highly  cultured  atforigincs.  as  well  as  the 
area  of  the  Caribs  and  Arawaks — that  seem  to 
reveal  an  affinity  with  Melanesian  and  .Asiatic 
culture.  The  Peruvian  pn»cesa  of  knot-dyeing 
in  identical  with  Ikattcn  technique  of  India 
and  Indonesia;  the  crutch-like  grips  of  paddles, 
as  well  as  the  several  types  of  puddle  blades, 
are  homologous  with  Molanenian  and  Indonesian 
forms;  the  South  American  signal  drums  are 
similar  to  those  of  .Africa  and  Indonesia;  and 
the  Imsketry  sha{)es  and  techniques  likewise  re* 
a«‘mblc  corresponding  specimens  from  the  saine 
areas.  These  traita — joined,  as  they  arc,  with 
numerous  other  suggeativo  parallels— cannot. 
Craebner  contends.  explaintnl  either  by  con- 
vergent evolution  or  by  the  psychical  unity  of 
mankind:  they  must  U‘  accountt'd  for  by  the 
thwry  of  a cultural  contact.  In  North  .Amer- 
ica. the  indications  of  such  contact,  though 
slighter,  are  nevertheless  extant.  Though  to 
some  extent  obscurcil  bv  eirects  of  relatively 
recent  intercourse  w'ith  Northern  Asia,  two  cul- 
tural areas,  the  territory  of  the  Pueblos  and 
the  Northern  (i'oasG  exhibit  a fair  number  of 
features  charactcri/ing  the  Melanesian  **  bow 
and  two-class”  cultures;  and  Dr.  Gracbner 
tract's  several  of  those  traits  through  their 
hypothetical  path  of  migration  on  the  Asiatic 
siile  of  the  Pacific.  Whatever  may  be  the  final 
estimate  of  Dr.  Oraelmer’s  theory,  his  views 
arc  sure  to  excite  lively  discussion  in  the  im- 
mediate future  on  the  part  of  .Americanists. 

SOCILTIKH,  INSTITUTIO.NS,  KIKLD  WoKK.  At  the 
Winnipeg  meeting  of  S<'ction  II  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  A<lvancement  of  Science, 
hebl  from  August  25  to  .St*ptemls»r  1,  under  the 
sectional  presidency  of  Profes>w)r  John  L.  Myrvs, 
the  progress  of  anthropologieaJ  science  was  ex- 
tensively discusHC<l,  8|>ei*inl  emphasis  being 
gi\*en  to  Old  World  archteology  and  Canadian 
roblems.  The  United  Statn*  wvre  represented 
y Professor  Franz  Boas,  Dr.  G.  B.  Gordon  and 
Dr.  George  G.  MacCurdy.  The  American 
Anthropological  Ass(jciation  held  its  annual 
m«*eting  at  Boston  during  Christmas  wef>k  and 
reelect^  Professors  William  11.  Uolmes  and 


George  O.  MacCurdy,  President  and  Secretary 
respectively.  Mr.  F.  W.  llmlge  remains  editor 
of  the  Amcrtcan  AnthropolopiJit,  hut,  owing  to 
hla  new  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnologv%  Dr.  John  R. 
Swanton  has  been  delegated  to  assist  him  In  his 
editorial  work.  The  American  Folk-Lore  So- 
ciety also  met  during  ('hristmas  w*eek  In  con- 
junction with  the  American  Anthropological  As- 
sociation. Professor  Belden  was  eVeted  Presi- 
dent, while  Dr.  PeaUaiy  was  chosen  to  replace 
Dr.  Tozzer  as  KTmancnt  Secretary.  The  so- 
ciety is  endeavoring  to  extend  the  scope  of  its 
investigations  so  ns  to  embrace  the  entire  field 
of  folk  lore,  foreign  as  well  as  American.  In 
accordance  with  this  tendency.  Professor  Kitt- 
re<lgo  of  the  English  Department  of  Harvard 
University  has  been  chosen  to  assist  Professor 
Franz  Ihms,  the  c<Iitor  of  the  Journal  of  Amrr- 
iran  Folk-Lore.  The  New  York  Ethnological 
Society,  though  continuing  its  monthly  me»*t- 
ings  during  the  academic  yesr.  has  virtually  be- 
come a publishing  organization.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  it  has  adiUnl  to  its  new  series 
Volume  2.  containing  Sapir’s  IVwAram  Textn. 
The  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington 
(President,  Dr.  Walter  Fewkes;  Secretary.  Dr. 
John  K.  Swanton)  continues  to  fiourish.  Mem- 
bers report  on  their  folk-lore  in  archa*olf^y, 
linguistics  and  ethnolog)’.  and  visitors  are  in- 
vited to  give  popular  u*clures  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides.  The  organization  of  a new 
Alabama  Anthropological  Society  must  be  of 
interest  to  all  students  of  the  s«‘rics. 

Important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  two  Federal  institutions  devoted 
to  anthropolotfical  investigation.  Professor 
William  H.  Iluimes  has  resigned  the  chieftaney 
of  the  Bureau  to  assume  the  curatorship  of  the 
National  Museum  mtule  vacant  by  the  decease 
of  Otis  T.  Mason.  Professor  Holmes’s  adminis- 
trative duties  devolve  on  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
IRnlge,  who  receives  the  title  of  “ Ethnologist 
in  Charge.” 

During  1000  the  Bureau  issued  Bulletins 
38,  .30,  41  and  42  eniljoiiying  res|>eotively : 
Etner54)n*8  Unwritten  Literature  of  Hairaii, 
Swunton’s  Tbayit  Myths  and  Texts,  Fewkes’s 
rejK»rt  on  Antb/infiVs  of  the  Mesa  Verde  A’o- 
tional  Park  and  Hrdlicka’s  Tuberculosis  Among 
Certain  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  Biatc.t. 
The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  is 
maintaining  two  expeditions  to  the  Southw’est- 
ern  culture  area  ot  North  America,  Dr.  God- 
dard devoting  him.self  to  the  Athal»ascHn  and 
Dr.  Spinden  to  the  Jhieblo  trilH*s  of  that  region. 
Vnder  the  auspices  of  the  same  institution.  Mr. 
Harlan  I.  Smith  vUiU'd  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  Mr.  Skinner  resumed  work  among 
the  eastern  Cree  and  northern  Ojibwa,  while 
Mr.  Wilson  continued  his  researches  into 
Ilidatsa  life.  Dr.  George  .A.  Dorsey  has  set  out 
for  a second  trip  around  the  world  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  of 
Chicago.  This  institution,  as  well  as  American 
anfhropologj’  generally,  sustained  a severe  loss 
in  the  murder  of  Dr.  William  .Tones  in  the 
Philippines.  Dr.  Jones’s  work  has  In-en  taken 
up  by  .Messrs.  Sijnma  and  Cole.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  m'nl  out  Dr.  Sapir  to  study  the 
language  of  the  I'te,  while  invi-stigationa  on 
Shoshoiiean  dialects  supplementary  to  his 
previous  work  were  pursinsl  by  Professor 
Kjoeber  of  the  University  of  California.  Dr. 
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Torzer  of  ITnrvard  has  l^ft  to  carry  on  archrpo- 
logical  investigations  in  Guatemala,  and  Profes- 
sor Frederick  Starr,  of  Chicago,  is  engaged  in 
an  ethnographical  trip  to  Ja{»an.  The  Peabody 
Museum  Kxpetlilion  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Amazon,  in  the  interior  of  Peru  and  Kolivia, 
has  returned  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Kara- 
bee.  Of  foreign  anthropologists,  Dr.  Piieh  re- 
mains among  the  Bushmen  of  the  Kalahari, 
Dr.  Lehmann  has  been  studying  the  archaeology 
and  linguistics  of  Central  America,  and  Doctors 
Tlmrnwald  and  Uivers  liave  returned  from  the 
Solomon  Islands.  Dr.  .Tochelson  has  left  the 
Aleuts  and  is  turning  his  attention  to  Kam- 
chatka. Professor  Henry  Montgomery  of 
Toronto  University  continued  his  exploration  of 
the  prairie  mounds  and  earth  works  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan. 

ANTIGUA.  A West  Indian  Island,  consist- 
ing. with  Barbuda  and  Redonda,  a Presidency 
of  the  Inward  Island  Colony.  Total  area, 
al>out  170  square  miles.  Population  (1901), 
34,971.  Sugar  is  the  principal  crop,  and  cotton 
is  raised  to  a considerable  extent.  Botli  are  ex- 
ported, and  also  molasses,  pineapples,  tamarinds, 
and  arrowroot.  Imports  and  cxp^>rts  in  the 
fiscal  year  1D08  wore  valued  at  £108.398  and 
£174,072  respectively;  in  1908-9,  C175..587  and 
£179,100  respectively.  Revenue  and  expenditure 
for  1907-8  amounted  to  £o0,620  and  £40.908  re- 
spectivtdy;  for  1908-9,  £51,502  and  £49,904  re- 
spectively. The  public  debt,  Juno  30,  1909, 
stood  at  £130.300.  Tlie  capital  is  Rt.  John 
(pop.  al>out  10,000),  which  is  also  the  scat  of 
government  of  the  Leeward  Island  Colony. 

ANTIMONY.  In  1908  only  one  lot  of  ore, 
the  value  of  which  was  wholly  or  principally 
confined  to  the  antimony  content,  W’as  reported 
to  the  United  States  Geologieiil  Survey,  as  hav- 
ing been  mined  and  marketed  in  the  United 
States.  This  lot  was  mined  from  the  Bloody 
Cafion  mines  near  ^lill  City,  Humboldt  county, 
Nevada.  The  imports  of  antimony  during  1908 
were  very  large,  though  they  were  exceeded  by 
both  1900  and  1907.  The  Imports  of  metal 
and  regulua  amounted  in  1908  to  8.0S9,91.'» 
pounds;  crude  antimony  and  or«  amounted  to 
3,287.218  pounds,  ami  the  salts  of  antimony 
amounted  to  02.3.125  pounds.  The  total  value 
of  all  varieties  of  the  production  amounted  to 
$944,034.  The  prices  in  1908  were  low,  com- 
pared with  those  of  1900-7.  but  they  were  nearer 
normal  than  in  the  latter  years.  In  1909  (he 
market  in  antimony  was  very  quiet.  The  only 
oeeurrence  of  any  importance  was  the  imposi- 
tion by  the  government  of  on  additional  duty  of 
J of  a cent  p«’r  }K>und,  making  a total  duty  of 
li  cents  a pound.  This  was  done  with  the  in- 
tention of  stimulating  the  production  of  Amcr- 
lean  ores. 

ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY,  AiroiiCAX. 
A learned  society  organized  in  1812.  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  Its  memliorship  la  elective  and  is 
limited  to  175.  Nearly  all  the  famous  historical 
scholars  and  writers  have  been  memliera  of  tlie 
Society,  which  is  strictly  national  in  its  scope. 
A library  is  mninlnined  at  Worcester.  Mass., 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  and 
in  this  there  are  about  100.000  volume.^.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  country  for 
students  of  American  history  and  allied  siih- 
jeets.  It  includes  a wry  valuable  collection  of 
newspapers  and  manuscripts.  The  Society  at 


one  time  maintained  a valuable  museum,  but 
the  establishing  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington  and  other  museums  of  like  char- 
acter made  this  superlluous,  and  the  coDectiuns 
of  the  Society  were  transferred  to  the  Pealxidy 
^fuseum  and  the  Worcester  Society  of  Anti- 
quity. A considerable  number  of  * interesting 
historical  works  are,  however,  exhibitinl  in  the 
Society’s  building.  The  publications  of  the 
Society  comprise  two  series,  the  Transactions 
and  the  J’rocredinga.  The  Transactions  were 
established  In  1820,  and  in  them  have  been  pub- 
lished sonw?  of  the  mc»t  important  matters  re- 
lating to  the  early  history  of  the  country. 
The  J^roccedings  have  been  published  rogulariy 
since  1849.  In  them  are  many  papers  and 
monographs  of  much  importance.  The  issue  for 
April,  1909,  completed  Volume  XIX.  of  the 
tfcries.  A fund  was  comp1ete<|  in  1908  for  the 
beginning  of  the  erection  of  a new  building  for 
the  Society.  The  cornerstone  of  the  new 
library  was  laid  in  October,  1900.  with  a his- 
torical address  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and 
a description  of  the  building  by  President  Lin- 
coln. It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  Octo- 
ber, 1910.  The  officers  in  1909  were:  Presi- 

dent, Waldo  Lincoln;  Vice-Presidents,  Samuel 
Ablwtt  Green,  Andrew  McFarland  Davis;  Sec- 
rcUry  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  Franklin 
Bowditch  Dexter;  Secretary  for  Domestic 
Correspondence.  Charles  Francis  Adams;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  George  Parker  Winship; 
Treasurer,  Augustus  George  Bullock;  and 
Librarian,  Clarence  Saunders  Brigham. 

ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE.  An  organization 
founded  for  the  spreading  of  Prohibition  senti- 
ment throughout  the  I'nited  States.  It  began 
with  the  organization  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1893.  From 
this  developed  the  national  organization  which 
was  founded  in  Washington  in  1895,  mainly 
througli  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Wilson  of  the 
Methwlist  Episcopal  Church.  The  purpose  of 
the  I^eague  is  the  federation  of  churclK?8  of 
every  name  with  temperance  societies  and  other 
organizations  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic  and 
the  concentration  of  these  forces  against  the 
common  enemy.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  polit- 
ical parties  and  works  independently.  The 
work  of  the  Tx*ague  in  !!»09  will  be  found  noU*d 
in  the  article  Prohibitio.n.  The  officers  in  that 

year  were  ns  follows:  Officers  (19070909). 

J’resident,  Bishop  L.  B.  Wilson  (Methodist 
Episcopal);  Vice-Presidents,  Bishop  G.  M.  Ma- 
thews (Cnited  Brethren),  Father  James  M. 
Cleary  (Roman  Catholic),  Rev.  David  J.  Bur- 
rell. D.D.  (Reformed),  Bishop  J.  W.  Hamilton 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  Rev.  Frederick  D. 
Power,  LL.D.  (Disciples),  Rev.  W.  B.  Crumpton, 
D.D.  (Baptist),  Judge  Charles  A.  Pollock 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  Rev.  Washington  Glad- 
den, D.D.  (Congregational),  Rev.  William  L. 
McEwan,  D.D.  (Presbyterian),  Rev.  J.  C.  Barr, 
D.D.  (Southern  Presbyterian),  Bishop  H.  (^ 
Morrison  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South), 
Bishop  William  N.  MeVickar  (Protestant  Epis- 
copal); General  Superintendent,  Rev.  Purley  A. 
Baker,  D.D.  (Metho<list  Episcopal);  Record- 
ing Secretary  and  SiKTetary  of  Headquarters 
Committee,  Rev.  S.  E.  Nicholson  (Friends); 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Janies  L.  Ewin 
(Methodist  Episcopal);  Treasurer,  Mr.  Foster 
CojMdand  (Presbyterian)  ; Acting  legislative 
Su|K*rintendent,  William  H.  Anderson  (Metho- 
dist Episcopal) ; Assistant  General  Superintend- 
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ent,  Rev.  G.  \V.  Voun}?,  D.D.  (Metluvlist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South);  Attorney,  Wayne  IJ. 
Weber  ( ('ongregational ) ; Chainiian  llea<lqiiar* 
tera  Committee,  Rev.  Howard  H.  Ku»»ell,  D.D. 
(('onprepationaJ ) ; President  itoard  of  Trustee, 
Kov.  brooks  Lawrence  (Presbyterian).  Publish* 
inp  Headquarters,  establishetl  lt*tKI,  Westerville, 
Ohio.  Editor  in  Chief,  Ernest  H.  CheniiipUm. 

ANTITOXIN.  The  value  of  antitoxin  in 
diphtheria  is  so  firmly  established  that  little 
new  w*ork  is  being  d<jue  with  this  jwrticular 
serum,  investigators  devoting  thcmselvei  to  the 
wider  field  of  sero-therapy  and  vaccine-therapy, 
and  the  intricate  problems  of  immunity.  Ad- 
vances in  this  region  of  science  will  be  noted 
under  the  title  of  Sebum  Tukrapy  (q.  v.).  One 

f)hase  of  antitoxin  in  administration,  however, 
las  received  the  anxious  attention  of  many 
workers  in  this  field,  ami  this  is  the  phenomenon 
known  variously  as  anaphylaxis.  liy|K*rsuscepti* 
bility  or  serum  disease — a condition  of  muisi* 
ti/4Ltion  pro^hicetl  in  c«*rtnin  individuals  after 
the  administration  of  a dose  of  antitoxin,  so 
that  ft  second  injection  given  within  n variable 
I>erio<l  of  time  brings  on  a.  profound  toxemia, 
sometimes  ending  in  death.  According  to  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Afniical  Aanoriation, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  reaction  is,  up  to  the 
present  time,  entirely  uiiexp)aine<l.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  not  attendant  solely  upon  the  exhi- 
bition of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  but  may  1h*  pro* 
duced  by  the  inj4>cti<»n  of  almost  any  aoliible 
protein.  The  animal  im)  injected  becomes,  after 
a period  of  ten  days  or  two  w’eeks,  siuceptiblc 
to  a second  injeetion  of  the  same  protein,  so 
that  this  protein  is  now  extremely  toxic,  and 
may  cause  death  in  a few  minutes.  Not  all  ani- 
niaU  react  alike  in  this  resitoit;  the  guinea* 
pig  is  roost  readily  sensiti/ed  and  intoxicated, 
and  sensiliration  seems  to  last  tliroiighout  the 
life  of  the  animal,  and  to  Is*  transmitted  to  the 
offspring.  While  some  of  the  humon  cases  of 
acute  intoxication  fmni  antitoxin  have  oc* 
curred  in  patients  who  have  apparently  iK'cn  sen* 
sitized  by  a previous  injection  of  serum,  yet  in 
others  the  p<dfMining  occurre<l  with  the  first  in- 
jection. It  has  been  frequently  noted,  with  re* 
gard  to  the«e  cases,  that  the  patient  was 
affiicttid  pmviously  with  asthma,  especially  with 
“horse  asthma” — iu  which  the  attack  follow«Mi 
contact  with  horses;  in  other  cases  the  individ* 
uals  have  shown  an  Minsyncrasy  to  egg-*,  or  to 
some  other  protein  food.  It  is  therefore  sug- 
gested lliat  certain  persons  may  l>ecome  semsi* 
tizi*d  to  foreign  proteins  by  other  me.ans  than 
injectit»n,  and  po.-«.sibly  they  are  congenitally 
susceptible.  Against  these  olfservation.s  mn.st  1h5 
set  the  fact  that  serum  has  la‘eii  injertid  twice 
into  thousands  of  human  l>eings  at  intervals  of 
eight  days  and  over  (the  period  during  winch 
hypersusceptibility  is  suppos'd  to  he  developed) 
either  without  any  evidence  of  sensitization,  or 
at  most  with  only  local  reactions.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  numhrT  of  cases  in  which  patients 
have  r<*oeived  a sei’ond  dose  of  antitoxin,  with- 
out harm,  it  would  sc'cm  that  this  serum  should 
not  be  withheld,  in  ca.«es  where  it  is  urgently 
needed,  although  indiscriminate  prophylactic 
injections  should  l>e  avoided.  Ih-sredka  <»f  Paris 
declares  that  the  anaphylactic  s<*quellje  can  be 
modified,  but  not  entirely  prevented,  by  Iieating 
the  serum  to  ofi*  ('.  for  an  hour  on  four  sue* 
cessive  days;  that  ether  or  chloroform  narc«»sis 
confers  complete  hut  transitory  immunity:  and 
that  the  prophylactic  injection  of  serum  which 


has  been  heatcsl  to  80®  C.  confers  a sure  and 
lasting  immunity  which  is  estubiislietl  by  slow 
degrees  after  a slight  reaction.  He  also  asserts 
that  the  best  way  to  prevent  anaphylactic  com- 
plications consists  in  the  propbyiactic  ri-ctal 
injection  of  serum,  or  the  inj(*ction  of  a minute 
dose  of  the  same  serum  under  the  skin,  to  induce 
the  formation  of  an  anti-anaphylactic  substance. 

ANTI- VIVISECTION.  See  Vivisection. 

AQUEDUCTS.  During  1000  a further  ad- 
vuiict*  was  made  with  the  240  mile  aque«lnot 
which  tlie  city  of  Ia>s  Angeles.  Cal.,  put  under 
way  in  1007,  to  bring  water  from  the  Ownes  Hun 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Not  only  will 
water  be  furnisht'd  for  the  industrial  and  do- 
mestic uses  of  the  city,  but  for  irrigating  land 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  fall  is  stiflicient  to  generate  consider- 
able eU'ctrical  jniwer.  The  estiniut*Ml  exjwnse  of 
carrying  out  this  huge  undertaking  was  $24,* 
6»M),000,  and  tlie  work  was  Iwjng  carried  on  hy 
the  city  itself,  bonds  lieing  sedd  from  time  to 
time  to  me«‘t  the  ex{H>nse.  The  work,  which  was 
about  omvthird  completed  in  1000,  was  exfiecled 
to  l»e  finished  hy  1013  and  was  designed  to 
Conv«*y  280.(M)0.0O0  gallons  per  day  of  24  hours, 
or  eiKMigh  for  a city  of  l.ooo.ooo  jieople,  and  for 
the  irrigation  of  75.000  acres  of  now  unpro- 
ductive land  contiguous  to  the  city,  besides  sup- 
plying p<»wer  to  a large  hydro-electric  plant. 
The  work  was  Isdng  und<‘rtaken  under  exception- 
ally difficult  cireiimstances,  as  much  of  the 
route  lay  either  in  des»Tt  or  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible cf»un!ry  so  that  a railway  120  miles  in 
length  bnd  to  lie  constructe<i  for  supplies,  lt»cal 
reservoirs  built  for  water  and  power,  and  finally 
a large  nninic!|>nl  tsunent  works  «^tablishe<I  at 
Tehaehnpl  nt  a cost  of  $400,(HM)  to  supply  the 
LlhO.OOO  barrels  of  oemeiit  iie<Mh*<|  in  the  work. 
In  addition  to  the  railway,  freighting  is  done 
with  caterpillar  engines.  A complete  telephone 
system  over  the  2.»0  miles  of  line  connects  the 
chief  engineer's  office  at  I.<»s  Angeles  with  every 
division.  As  fuel  U extremely  exjH'nsive  along 
tlie  line,  use  has  lieen  made  of  eh»ctric  pemer 
wherever  possible  and  three  hydro-electric  sta- 
tions wore  constructed  which  distribute  some 
3(mm)  horsepower  ah»ng  IGO  miles  of  the  line, 
hydraulic  dredges,  power  showbi  and  tunnel 
equipment  la*ing  electrically  driven.  The  aque- 
duct is  comfMised  of  22  miles  of  canal,  152 
miles  of  coment*line<l  conduit.  21J  miles  of  tunnel 
through  rock  and  earth,  14  miles  of  steid 
siphons  8 t<»  10  feet  in  diameter  and  2 miles  of 
tlume.  or  a total  of  218  miles  which,  with  22 
miles  of  reservoir,  makes  up  the  total  length. 
The  excavation  was  estimated  at  8..5IMI.IMM)  cubic 
yards  of  loose  earth  and  rock  and  the  wmsump* 
tion  of  23.4.iO.(MM)  pounds  of  steel  in  addition  to 
the  l,lH0,t)00  barrels  of  cement  namtioned.  In 
loop  work  was  in  progress  in  six  faces  of  the 
2r>.8ti0-f(M>t  Elizabeth  tunnel  through  the  crest 
of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains.  On  Deceinl»er 
31,  lUOff,  the  total  tunnel  excavation  was  re* 
portetl  by  the  engineering  departments  of  the 
ix)s  Angeles  Aqueduct  as  157.121;  of  conduit 
excavation,  180,254;  of  tunnel  lining,  52,450, 
and  of  cfinduit  lining,  122.300. 

In  the  exeavntion  of  tlie  canal  no  work  was 
attempted  until  the  entire  working  plant  and 
luuising  facilities  had  lM-<*n  assembled  and  thor- 
oughly organized,  the  preliminary  work  taking 
until  Oetolvr,  lliOS.  In  that  month  one-half 
mile  was  excavated  and  this  was  gradually  in* 
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cmu»ed  until  in  April,  1000,  a working  rate  of 
about  five  miles  a month  waa  attained  and  was 
to  be  mnintained  until  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  major  part  of  the  line  conaista  of 
eoment-IitUHl  conduit,  the  trench  being  excavated 
to  the  approximate  si^e  and  shape  for  the  12  foot 
wide  by  10  fo<»t  deep  conduit,  and  then  lined 
with  monolithic  concrete,  after  whicii  a rein* 
forced  concrete  roof  im  put  on.  The  distributing 
|>oint  w'ill  be  two  reservoirs  near  tl»e  San  Fer* 
nnndo  Valley,  20  miles  northwest  of  Los  An- 
geles, which  will  l)c  employml  for  regulating  the 
distribution  for  irrigation  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. At  the  end  of  the  year  some  50(H)  men  were 
emplo}|-ed  on  this  stu[»endtius  project  and  it  was 
estimated  that  80  pi*r  cent,  of  the  cost  would 
gn  fur  lnlM)r.  In  point  of  magnitude  the  now 
I».s  Angeles  aqueduct  with  its  240  miles  of 
length  may  l>e  compared  with  the  122-mile  water* 
supply  system  to  bring  water  to  New  York 
from  the  Catskill  water  shed.  The  construction 
of  the  latter,  however,  was  estimated  to  cost 
$107,000,000  as  compared  with  $24,500,000  for 


pipe  linos  will  extend  to  Staton  Island  under 
the  Narrows  and  to  the  Borough  of  Queens. 
This  plan  was  a suhstitute  for  one  adopted  in 
ltM)6,  when  it  was  determined  to  have  a distri- 
bution system  of  cast-iron  pipes  passing  under 
the  Hast  Uiver  and  thence  through  the  boroughs 
of  Queens  and  Brooklyn  to  the  distribution 
{Hiint.  The  tunnel  at  its  commencement  in  Yon- 
kers will  be  300  feet  below  tlie  surface  and  will 
then  pass  through  the  Bronx,  Manhattan,  a;id 
Brooklyn  in  solid  rock  for  a distance  of  17^ 
miles,  the  w'ork  being  divided  into  17)  sections 
averaging  4(MH)  feet  each.  Each  construction 
shaft  will  later  bo  completed  as  an  uptake  shaft 
and  connected  to  the  present  distribution  sys- 
tem. Tile  tunnel,  which  will  be  from  16)  to  11 
feet  in  diameter,  will  be  lined  with  concrete,  and 
being  overlaid  by  from  15U  to  2(H)  feet  of  sound 
rock  will  be  both  strong  and  water-tight,  even 
under  the  high  pressures  to  which  it  will  be 
suhjwted.  These  uptakes  of  course  will  be  con- 
nected with  valves  to  the  distribution  mains  and 
the  shafts  will  be  located  as  far  as  possible  in 
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the  California  project,  and  the  engineering  work, 
while  dilliciilt,  not  coniplicate<!  with  such  factors 
us  desert  conditions,  inacce.ssihle  mountains,  and 
inadequate  or  impossible  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

Activ’o  progress  was  made  during  on  the 
actual  construction  work  on  the  Catskill  water 
supply  for  the  greater  city  of  New  York  and  at 
the  same  time  plana  were  completo<l  for  the 
distribution  within  the  greater  city,  which  wore 
taken  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  Thin  part  of  tluj 
work  involves  all  linos  south  of  Hill  View  Reser- 
voir, an  iHjualiring  basin  near  Yonkers  into 
which  the  Catskill  Aque<luct  will  em)dy.  and 
consists  of  17)  miles  of  deep-preMure  tunnel  and 
1(3  miles  of  pipe  line  through  which  52().(MH),0(H) 
gallons  of  water  daily  will  be  distributed  to 
the  five  lioroiighs.  Of  this  amount  it  was  esti- 
mated that  Bro«*klyn  would  require  100,(XH),fM)0 
gallons  and  Richmon<!  20.000.niMl.  leaving  400.- 
(MH).(XH)  gallons  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
The  pro])«tS4*d  •ystem  consisis  of  a pr^'ssure  tun- 
nel driven  deep  in  the  rock  uiuK*rl>ing  the  city 
and  exteruling  from  the  Hill  \ iew  Reservoir, 
midenieath  Manhattan  to  Brortkiyn  at  a p*>int 
near  the  Atlantic  Avenue  station.  From  here 


parks  or  open  spaces  where  their  construction 
will  not  obstruct  street  traffic  nor  their  main- 
tenance l>e  interfered  with  by  any  present  or 
future  pipe  or  subway  construction.  The  tun- 
nel will  have  a capacity  equal  to  thirty  48*ineh 
pipes,  while  the  cost.  Iwth  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  will  Ik-  far  less.  Furthermore  the 
supply  thus  delivered  in  lower  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  Richmond  will  be  at  a pressure 
sufficient  to  render  unnecessary  much  of  the 
private  and  public  pumping  in  these  boroughs 
caus4'd  by  low-level  reservoirs. 

The  proposition  involves  no  more  serious  en- 
gineering than  was  being  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ('atskill  Aquoiluct,  especially 
those  sections  which  were  Iwing  built  under 
Kon<lout,  \\'AlkiIl  and  Mi>odna  valleys  on  tho 
we>t  side  of  the  Hud-^m  and  under  Croton  Lake 
on  the  ca^t.  and  in  fact  was  of  much  the  same 
nature  as  the  proposo<l  tunnel  to  crass  the  Hud- 
son River.  The  plan  was  lielicved  to  have  many 
advantages,  one  of  which  was  that  by  construct- 
ing the  tunnel  from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn  the 
latter  b(»n*iigh  could  share  in  the  (’roton  supply 
ill  tlio  I'ear  future,  Indore  the  final  completion 
of  the  Catskill  scheme,  in  case  additional  sup- 
plies Were  needed,  while  in  the  same  way  by  the 
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inimotliat^*  cun;«trurtion  of  the  pipe  line  under 
the  NnrrowH  relief  wuld  l>c  given  to  Kichnmnd 
from  the  Kidgewuod  sywlem  of  Urooklyn.  Aaidc 
from  Ihia  interesting  proposal  the  work  on  the 
Catskiil  Aqueduct  continiUHl  with  vigor  during 
the  year  and  steady  progress  was  re|x*rted  from 
all  Hi'ctiona  wliere  work  was  under  way. 

AEBITRATION  AKD  CONCILIATION, 

Ixm  STBIAL.  Tlie  year  lhO‘J  was  n pt^riod 
of  very  considerable  readiustment  of  the  relu* 
tions  <»f  employers  to  emphiy^H^s,  The  pn*eeding 
year  had  lM*en  one  of  more  than  average  Indus* 
trial  |s‘ace.  owing  largely  to  the  recognition  by 
union  lalxir  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
bn'tler  wages  or  hours  during  a time  of  industrial 
depression.  Hut  with  the  revival  of  trade  the 
demamU  for  new  agris‘nients  Invame  mimerous 
and  irisisteTit.  and  led  l>oth  to  an  unusual  mirn- 
b<T  of  strikes  (q.  v. ) and  to  a very  considerabto 
r<*sort  to  conciliat<»ry  methods.  These  latter 
were  employed  espeelally  in  those  industries  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  public  are  greatest, 
nanirly,  tram^fiortation  and  the  mining  of  c<»al. 
Under  the  Erdman  act  of  IHHS,  whieh  provides 
that,  in  case  of  dispute  ladween  a common  car- 
rier and  its  eniployoes.  the  I’nited  Stales  Com- 
misshmer  of  I.jil>nr  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  en- 
deavor by  minliation  to  settle  the  difliculty, 

( harles  P.  Neill  ami  Martin  A.  Knapp  sought  to 
terminate  the  strike  of  the  firemen  on  the 
Ch-orgia  Central  Railroad  and  that  of  the  switch- 
men on  the  northwestern  roads.  They  failed, 
but  under  the  further  provisions  of  that  act, 
that  ill  case  of  such  failure,  each  party  to  the 
dispute  shall,  if  ho  please,  cIiook*  an  arbitrator, 
and  these  two  a third  to  constitute  a ls)ard  of 
arbitration,  the  former  strike  was  wUhtl  and 
the  latter  was  Iwjng  negotiated  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  See  Strikes. 

In  the  anthracite  coal  industry  the  three  year 
agr«*enient  expired  on  March  31,  10(K>.  The  o|¥*r- 
ator.s  offered  to  renew  for  three  years  more  the 
agreement,  which  the  Roosevelt  Strike  Comniia* 
sii*n  had  formulated  in  1002.  The  workers, 
represented  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  demanded  the  n^cognition  of  the  union 
and  the  closed  shop,  the  ctdleetion  of  mem- 
bers* dues  by  the  company,  an  increase  In  wages, 
a reduction  of  hours,  and  an  agrwment  for  one 
instead  of  three  years.  To  these  points  the 
operators  answered  that  they  could  not  rt»cog- 
nize  the  union,  because  it  was  controlled  by  the 
bituminous  miners;  that  increa.s**<l  pay  woubl 
necessitate  a raise  in  prices,  which  was  im- 
practicable; that  to  reduce  the  working  day 
from  nine  to  eight  hours  would  increase  the  c<»st 
and  reduce  the  output.  After  wveral  months 
of  consideration,  during  which  there  were  sev- 
eral miners’  conventions  and  numerouM  confer- 
ences between  the  representatives  of  the  two 
parties,  during  which  the  miners  had  cea*M*d 
work  and  the  operators  had  given  definite 
notice  of  a lookont,  if  the  agreement  were  not 
signed,  a new  three-year  conlraet  was  crmipleted 
on  April  2f>.  The  terms  were:  M)  The  pay- 

ment for  now  work  at  rates  not  below  tnose 
paid  for  old  work  of  a similar  kind;  (2)  the 
posting  of  union  notices  and  the  collection  of 
dues  on  the  company’s  preniises;  (.3)  the  right 
of  appeal  in  the  case  of  an  employee  discharged 
for  l>eing  a niemb«*r  of  a union;  (1)  tlw*  rnn- 
sideration  of  disputes  at  the  colliery  hy  the  fore- 
man and  the  mine  superintendent  before  taking 
them  to  the  conciliation  board;  <5)  the  issuance 


by  tlie  employers  of  statements  showing  for 
eaeli  employee  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
company,  the  colliery  where  employed,  the 
amount  of  wagt-s,  and  the  class  of  work  per- 
formed. The  union  was  not  recognize^!,  the 
agreeiiieiit  being  signed  by  ollicers  of  the  union 
m»t  ns  such  but  merely  as  representatives  of 
the  miners. 

Exui.ami.  The  use  of  conciliatory  methods 
in  tJreat  Hritaiii  has  iiicreuM'd  greatly  in  re- 
cent years  as  a result  of  the  strongi*r  fKMitions 
of  the  trade  unions  and  growing  public  d«'mand 
for  the  S4'ttleiiient  of  Uifferenc«*s  without  intlict- 
ing  undue  injury  iijMin  ctmsumcrs.  Trade  agree- 
ments now  iiniversaliy  include  provisions  for 
conciliation  hoar<ls  nuole  up  of  reprewntatives 
of  the  two  parties;  moreover,  lioth  by  legal  en- 
actment and  by  rejicated  practice,  it  is  ls*coni- 
ing  more  and  more  usual,  in  caik*  the  concilia- 
tion biard  shall  not  1h*  able  to  agr<*c,  for  the 
matter  to  N*  submitteil  to  some  distinguished 
personage  for  arbitration,  his  award  ls*ing 
binding  upon  both  partuMi.  In  this  latter  man- 
ner differences  betwwn  the  employees  of  the 
lA>ndon  and  North-Wc«t<*rn  Railway  Company, 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  and 
of  the  Great  Eoati-rn  Railway  Company  and 
these  companies  were  settloil  for  perimls  uf 
three  and  four  years,  numerous  points  of  wag*s 
and  hours  lieing  dealt  with.  The  introduction 
of  the  Coal  .Mines  Regulation  Art  of  IHOS.  pro- 
viding among  other  things  for  an  eight-hour 
day.  went  into  effect  July  1.  1!H>!),  ami  neccs 
aitnte<l  a readjustment  of  the  wi>rking  agree- 
ments in  all  the  coal  fields  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales.  The  consideration  of  differences  was 
carried  on  in  the  various  fields  throughout  the 
year,  being  attended  by  numerous  cessations  of 
work,  threatenetl  |fK*kmits  and  the  voting  of  two 
gi'neral  strikes  by  the  Miners’  Fisleratlon. 
Nevertlieless  conciliatory  mctlit»ds  were  success- 
ful in  every  case,  without  a full  test  of  fight- 
ing strength.  Notable  new  agreements  for  con- 
ciliation lH)ards  were  ma<le  by  the  men  and 
operators  of  the  Ixmdon  County  Council  Tram- 
ways, and  by  the  masters  and  men  In  the  cot- 
ton Industry  of  the  I^ancashire  district. 

ARBITRATION,  Ixtkbxatioxau  In  the 
Opinion  of  students  of  International  law  and  of 
those  interesbMl  in  the  cause  of  international 
arbitration,  tlic  most  important  development  of 
loco  was  the  action  of  SiH^retary  of  Stale 
Knox  of  Uh>  T’niled  States  in  recommenil- 
ing  to  certain  of  the  Powers  that  the  pr<q»om*d 
international  court  of  prize  should  Ik*  given 
jiiris<lielion  to  decide  qiM*stions  involving  other 
matters  of  international  dispute,  thus  eslnblish- 
ing  an  International  High  Court  of  .Tustiee, 
for  w’hich.  in  principle,  the  second  Hague  Con- 
ference voted  unanimously.  This  action  of  the 
American  S»»oretary  brings  tl»c  question  Into  tins 
arena  of  active  di?«russion  and  c«uisideration  on 
the  part  of  Hjc  countries  addressed,  and  to  that 
extent,  at  least,  will  advance  the  cause  of  a 
pi-rmanent  High  Court  of  .Tustiee.  The  fact  that 
the  Hon.  Klihu  Root,  ns  President  of  the  .\mer- 
lean  Society  of  Tnternati<*nal  Imw.  devoted  his 
last  annual  address  to  a disciLssion  of  the  rela- 
tions  l>etwe<*n  internntionHl  tribunals  of  arbi- 
tration and  (he  jiirisdietion  of  national  courts 
affords  further  evidence  of  the  growth  of  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  que.*ti4m.  In  e^meluding 
his  address.  Sena(<»r  R<s»t  d»»ehired  that  the 
“better  rule  would  Iw*  avoid  the  danger  of 
denials  of  justice,  and  to  prewnt  the  Iwlief  that 
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has  not  Wen  dour,  which  must  always 
posw'ss  the  parties  defeatnl  in  a tribunal  »u«- 
of  partiality,  by  siibmiltin^  in  the  first 
ittBlanro  to  an  impartial  arbitral  tribunal  all 
8\u*l»  cases  as  are  liable  to  be  ntTected  by  the 
considerations  I have  mentioned.” 

Next  in  importance  was  the  decision  of  the 
llajruo  Triluiiial  of  the  \’exiii^  Casablanca  in* 
cident,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Court  by 
Kranw  and  (•erniuny,  the  countries  involved. 
This  ct)ntrovor«y  grew  out  of  the  desertion  and 
arrest  in  St'ptemlsT.  lorw,  of  six  foreigners  from 
the  French  foreign  legion,  ami  the  allegetl  im* 
pr<jp4T  assistance  given  them  by  the  (ierrnau 
Consul.  The  Court,  which  was  chosen  to  decide 
questions  Isith  of  law  and  fact.  e<»nsisted  of 
l)i>cl«»r  Kriege  and  .Mr.  Fusinato,  for  (ternmny. 
and  Professor  Louis  Uenault  and  Sir  Kdwnrd 
Fry,  for  France,  with  Knut  Hjalmar  von  llam* 
nmrskjold,  of  Sweden,  as  pre.sideiit  of  tl>e  tri- 
bunal. 

The  case  was  argued  in  May,  1000,  and  the 
judgment  han<led  down  on  May  22  was  in  favor 
of  France,  Out  “ c<^ucln*d  in  such  forms  ns 
would  l>e  palatable  to  tJermnny.*'  The  award 
taxes  tlie  secretary  of  the  tierman  Consulate 
at  Casablanai  with  a “grave  and  manifest 
fault”  in  endeavoring  to  emliark  u|)on  a (Jer- 
man  vesss*!  des»Tter«  from  the  French  foreign 
legion  who  were  not  (Jerman  suhjecta  (of  the 
several  dest’rters  in  question  three  were  Ger- 
man and  three  were  not).  NVluIe  the  judg- 
ment was  not  such  a one  as  migiit  properly  be 
exftected  from  ii  court  of  justice,  because  of 
the  antiquity  and  obscurity  of  the  language 
used,  nevertheless,  as  the  editor  of  the  .dmcr- 
tran  Journal  of  Int<  t'national  Law  has  |M>inted 
out,  “ from  whatever  staml|Kiint  the  award  be 
oemnidered,  it  is  a great  and  notable  inlerna- 
tional  event  liecaiise  France  and  (iermnny  have 
presented  to  a court  of  international  arbitration 
a military  question  in  whicli  honor  and  vital  in- 
terests are  8up|s)stHl  to  Ive  pt*culiarly  involved. 
War  might  easily  have  resulted,  but  the  work 
of  the  lirst  conferenct*  and  an  enlightemMl  and 
insistent  public  opinion  have  force<l  the  greatest 
of  military  powers  to  resort  to  arbitration  for 
the  jjeacehil  settlement  of  international  dllTer- 
enoes,  which  diplomacy  had  failed  to  ad- 
just.” 

Both  countries  promptly  accepted  the  sen- 
tence and  the  findings  of  the  Court  and  joined 
in  issuing  the  following  formal  statement  (May 
2H):  “Whereas  the  IntfsTial  German  govern- 

ment and  the  government  of  the  French  Ke- 
public  ngrcsMl  on  Noveml>«*r  10,  llMW.  to  lay  Ih»* 
fore  a ccuirt  of  arbitration  assembled  for  the 
pur|**se  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  oc* 
currenees  which  took  place  at  Casahlanea  on 
S**ptember  2.“».  lOOS,  and  whcrca.s  lM)th  govern- 
ments undertook  to  express  mutually  their  re- 
gret at  the  notion  of  tbeir  officials  in  neeordunce 
with  the  dc*clsi<m  on  tlie  qiH'stion  of  fact  and  of 
law  which  should  Ix'  reaehetl  by  the  arbitrators, 
and  where.is  tlie  court  of  arbitration  at  The 
Hague  on  May  22,  11>01>,  recognized  and  an- 
nounccil  the  following: 

‘"The  IinfM'rial  German  governnsmt  and  the 
government  of  the  French  Hepublic  declare 
therefore  each  in  so  far  as  it  is  eomvrned  that 
they  express  tlieir  regret  b»r  the  conduct  for 
which  tlieir  ofiicinls  are  blamed  in  the  award 
of  the  court  of  arbitration.’  '* 

Another  inijairtant  precedent  was  the  c«*m- 
pletion  of  the  Swedish-Norwegian  arbitration 


of  the  dispute  concerning  the  maritime  bound- 
ary at  the  southern  end  of  the  border  between 
the  two  states.  The  Grishadarnc  Islands,  a 
bank  of  considerable  extent  off  the  Koster 
Islands,  are  valuable  as  fishing  grounds.  They 
were  cluiined  by  l>oth  gr»vernments.  The  Hague 
Court  awarded  them  to  Sw^nlen,  Norway  getting 
Skjoette  <>rund.  The  l>oundary,  as  determined  by 
the  tribunal,  is  practically  coincident  with  the 
old  Swedish  frontier  line.  The  settlement  is 
\aiualde,  from  an  international  view  point,  as 
increasing  the  prestige  of  the  Hague  Court,  and 
as  strengthening  the  habit  of  ap|x>aling  to  law 
in  international  differences,  especially  in  the 
case  of  nations  whore  strained  relations  exist 
or  have  existed. 

The  arbitration  treaty  between  Sweden  and 
Norway  runs  for  ten  years  and  provides  for  tlie 
reference  to  the  Hague  Court  of  all  questions  of 
a judicial  order  and  those  arising  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  treaties.  Questions  affecting 
vital  interests  and  national  honor  are  rescrvetl, 
although  the  question  whether  a c<»ntrovcrsy 
really  involves  vital  interests  or  national  honor 
must  Im*  first  referred  to  the  Hague  Court. 

The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice 
handed  down  its  first  di*cision  H*'cember  I’J, 
IfiUK,  in  the  case  of  Honduras  again.st  Guate- 
mala and  Salvador,  the  charge  l^ing  that  the 
defendants  had  lHi*n  guilty  of  unneiitral  con- 
duct in  tliat  they  had  fomented  revolution  in 
Honduras.  Xlie  Court  assumed  jurisdiction  of 
the  case,  notwithstanding  that  the  defendants 
pleaded  that  diplomatic  negotiations,  a condi- 
tion priTcilent,  had  not  taken  place.  The  judg- 
ment pronounciNl  rejected  the  action  against 
“ the  high  defendants,  without  sentencing  them 
to  payment  of  the  costs.”  It  is  generally  con- 
ceih'd  that  the  decision  prevented  war,  and  rep- 
resents a Riihstantial  gain  for  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational arbitration. 

Fern  ami  llolivia  referred  their  Imumlary  dis- 
pute to  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Hepuhlic, 
wlio  decided  gimerally  in  favor  of  Peru.  Bolivia, 
at  first,  w;ia  averse  to  accepting  the  decision,  and 
its  President  attacked  the  Argentine  President, 
wliieh  resulted  in  July  in  breaking  off  diplo- 
matic relations  Iwtween  the  two  ctiuntries.  Wiser 
counsels  prevailed,  however,  and  in  Septem- 
U*r,  IDOn,  Bolivia  decided  to  acc<*pt  the  awards 
as  a final  and  conclusive  setUement  of  the  con- 
troversy, Peru,  through  diplomatic  negotiations, 
making  a few*  coneesshms.  Thus  low  b«n*n  con- 
cluded wliat  at  one  time  S(H*med  would  be  a 
failure  of  a case  of  international  arbitration. 
The  incident  also  furnishes  a precedent  in  favor 
of  submitting  questions  to  lx*  arbitrated  to  The 
Hague,  rather  than  to  individual  arbitrators. 

Great  Britain  and  the  I’nited  States,  on 
March  I.  exchanged  notes,  agreeing  to  re- 

fer to  The  Hague  the  long-standing  and  at  times 
annoying  Newfoundland  Fisheries  question.  The 
Court  is  to  lx*  comjxjsed  of  five  arbitrators 
chosen  from  the  panel  of  the  ('ourt,  one  from 
each  of  the  two  disputing  n.ations,  and  thr«*e 
from  foreign  countries  In  this  way  what  has 
b**i*n  a menace  to  the  friendly  rclati*>ns  of  the 
two  countries  has  at  last  lx*i>n  put  in  the  way 
of  a |K*aceful  and  satisfactory  settlement. 
The  documents  have  lx*<*n  filtHl  and  the  Trib- 
unal is  exix'cfiMl  to  miM't  in  May,  IfilO.  In 
tlie  meantime,  a moJus  rirt'ndi  Ixdween  the  coun- 
tries lia.s  been  agns'd  iijxin.  President  Taft,  in 
his  annual  me<sage  to  Congress,  declared  that 
the  coac  is  the  first  one  involving  such  great 
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intornational  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Ha^e  Court. 

\enezuela  and  the  Cnited  States  submitted  to 
The  Hapie  three  of  the  questions  which  resulted 
in  the  stneraneo  of  diplomatic  relations  in  1908. 
The  cases  are  to  bo  tried  and  argued  early  in 
1910,  The  other  arbitrations  completed  or  un» 
dertaken  during  the  past  year  are: 

Mexico  and  France  have  arbitrated  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  Clipperton  Island, 
the  King  of  Italy  acting  os  arbitrator;  Itrazil 
and  Bolivia  have  accepted  the  decisUm  of  an 
individual  arbitrator  in  a boundary  dispute;  tlie 
United  States  and  Chile  have  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  King  Edward  of  Great  Britain  the 
Alsop  claims  controversy  between  them.  The 
decision  is  pending.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  under- 
taken the  arbitration  of  a boundary  contro- 
versy between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama;  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice  has  received 
iU  second  case,  but  was  compelled  to  dismiss  it 
for  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

At  least  twenty  new  treaties  of  obligatory  ar- 
bitration have  l>ecn  concluded  during  the  year 
between  nations  two  and  two,  bringing  the  num- 
ber up  to  ninety-five  and  the  nations  parties 
thereto  to  thirty-five.  The  United  States  has 
treaties  with  twenty-five  nations.  The  treaties 
signed  in  1904  have  expired;  but  they  have  prac- 
tically all  Wen  formally  renewed  for  a further 
period  of  five  years.  One  of  the  interesting 
treaties  is  the  one  with  China,  inasmuch  as  it 
recognizes  its  equality  and  its  claim  to  a like 
treatment  with  other  nations.  Another  equally 
interesting  treaty  is  the  one  concluded  with 
Austria-Hungary,*  one  of  the  countries  at  the 
second  Hague  Conference  which  objected  to  the 
submission  of  a compromise  providc<l  for  by  a 
treaty  to  any  legislative  or  internal  l>ody.  Tho 
new  treaty  provides  for  just  such  submission. 

Interest*  in  the  cause  of  international  arbitra- 
tion on  the  part  of  business  men  ami  business 
organizations  continues  its  encouraging  growth. 

At  the  Mohonk  Conference  of  1908  the  busi- 
ness men  present,  representing  a long  list  of 
leading  business  organizations,  unanimously 
adopted  this  resolution: 

Tho  men  representing  business  organizations 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  recognize  the 
fact  that  international  arbitration  as  a substi- 
tute for  war  between  nations  is  u,  potential 
proposition;  that  popular  education  should  1» 
encouraged  as  the  best  means  to  hasten  the  day 
of  a World’s  Court  of  Justice;  that  the  business 
men,  being  vitally  interested  in  this,  ll»e  great- 
est cause  of  humanity,  feel  It  their  duty  to  as- 
sume a large  share  of  the  financial  burden  of 
this  educational  campaign.  They  appreciate, 
further,  that  they  should  give  time  and  serious 
thought  to  the  problems  confronting  those  who 
are  now  engaged  in  the  international  arbitra- 
tion movement. 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  formulated  a 
concrete  programme  of  elTort.  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing arc  the  more  important  planks:  1.  A 

worbl  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration.  2.  The 
eslablbhment  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 
provided  for  bv  the  second  Hague  Conference 
and  awaiting  only  the  appointment  of  its  judges 
under  some  form  of  international  agreement. 
3.  (al  A protest  against  further  increase  of 
the  I’nited  States  navy  as  unnecessary  for  our 
protwtion  and  as  tending  to  aggravate  the 
rivalry  of  the  nations  in  building  costly  arma- 


ments. (b)  The  leadership  of  the  United  States 
government  in  an  eiTort  to  bring  about  by  in- 
ternational agreement  a liinilation  and  reduc- 
tion of  armiuiients.  (c)  As  a preliminary  step 
to  this  end,  the  appointment  of  an  oibcial  na- 
tional commiKsion  to  study  the  question  of 
armaments  with  a view  to  a practical  inter- 
national discussion  at  the  third  Hague  Con- 
ference. 4.  Appropriations  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment for  the  promotion  of  international  hos- 
pitality and  peace,  fi.  Regular  pi^riodic  sessions 
of  the  Hague  Conference  for  the  discussion  of 
the  common  interests  of  the  nations. 

Among  the  ninny  encouraging  events  of  the 
past  year  making  for  bettor  international  un- 
der.xtaniiing  mid  relations  may  be  noted  the 
Declaration  of  the  Internatioiml  Naval  Confer- 
ence of  Iximion,  wher«*by  many  technical  causes 
of  (inst  iiiteriialional  disputi^s  have  been  re- 
moved; and  the  International  Prize  Court  pro- 
vided by  tlie  Hague  Conference  of  1007,  estali- 
lished  on  a working  Imsis;  tlie  {leaceful  out* 
cfiine  of  the  threatening  Balkan  crisis;  the  sign- 
ing in  Washington  of  an  agreement  looking  to 
tlie  peaceful  determination  of  all  existing  and 
future  ditrereiK'es  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  tlie  establishment  in  the  American 
Slate  Department  of  a I-atin  American  Bureau, 
in  recognition  of  tiie  increasing  international 
relations  with  mir  Southern  iieiglilxirs:  the  con- 
timiiMl  and  greatly  increased  internatinnoJ  ex- 
change of  teachers;  i1k»  establishment  by  the 
lnt<T|»arliamentHry  Union  of  a permanent  olfice 
whose  final  headquarters  will  N*  in  the  Palace 
of  Peace  at  The  Hague;  the  visit  to  England 
of  the  civic  authorities  of  Berlin  as  guests  of 
the  City  Corporation  of  Ixmdon;  the  similar 
visit  to  Germany  of  more  than  fifty  British 
clergymen;  and  the  noteworthy  reception  by 
this  country  of  the  fifty  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coinnK>rcial  bodies  of  .Japan. 

An  International  ScIuhiI  of  Peace  has  boon 
established  in  Boston  for  the  education  of  the 
people  in  behalf  of  **  international  justice  and 
fraU*rnity.’*  Kilwin  Ginn  of  Boston  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  give  to  it  $o0,000  a 
year  and  to  en<)ow  it  after  his  death. 

The  Si'oond  National  Peace  Conference  hehl 
in  Chicago  May  3-5.  1909,  was  a great  success  in 
bringing  togidWr  a representative  gathering  and 
in  formulating  the  needs  of  further  educational 
work  to  strengthen  public  sentiment  for  peace 
and  internathuml  arbitration.  Four  of  the  ail- 
dresses  (those  of  Congressmen  Tawney  and 
Bartholdt.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columhia)  were  re- 
printed in  the  i'unftrf'Ksioml  Uccord  under  tho 
aiitliority  granted  by  the  House.  They  dealt 
with  the  g»*neral  question  of  Tlie  Mission  of 
America  in  the  Politics  of  the  World,” 

The  Congress  brought  together  delegates 
from  thirty-two  States,  mostly  those  of  the 
Middle  Uest  and  the  f^uth,  ami  had  a total 
niemliership  of  .580.  A series  of  strong  resolu- 
tions were  adoyited.  including  the  following: 

“ liraolicd,  That  this  |H*ace  congress  expresses 
its  high  appniiation  of  the  action  of  our  gov- 
ernment in  the  recent  cimclusion  of  twenty- 
thre<‘  arbitration  treaties,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  friendly  relations  l>elwi*en  the  various  .Amer- 
ican republics.  It  ret'ognizes  with  special  sat- 
isfaction what  was  done  by  our  government  and 
representatives  of  the  second  Hague  Conference 
in  behalf  of  a gi*nernl  treaty  of  obligatory  ar- 
bitration. a court  of  arbitral  justice,  the  im- 
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munity  of  private  property  at  aoa  from  capture 
in  time  of  war,  and  the  CHtjiliIiHlimont  of  a 
{K'riudic  congress  of  tin*  nations,  and  in  support 
of  the  pro]M>»ition  of  the  British  government  for 
limitation  of  armaments.** 

The  publiratiou  department  of  the  American 
Brunch  of  the  Association  for  International 
t’onciliation  published  the  following  leaflets  dur- 
ing IIHM):  The  Logic  o/  JntenMtional  Coopera- 
tion, by  F.  W.  Hirst;  Ammeon  Ignorance  of 
Oriental  IfOnguagcH,  by  J.  H.  l>e  Forest;  Anier- 
tea  and  ihc  Ncie  Diplomacg,  by  James  Brown 
Scott;  The  Delusion  of  Militaris-m,  by  Charles 
E.  Jefferson;  The  Causes  of  B'or,  by  Klihu 
Hf)ot;  The  Stairs  and  China,  by  Wei- 

ehing  Yen;  Opening  Address  at  the  Lake  l/o- 
honk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration, 
by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  Journalism  and 
International  AjO^airs,  by  Edward  Cary;  Influ- 
ence of  Commerce  tn  the  Promotion  of  Inter- 
national Peace,  by  John  Ball  Osborne;  The 
f’nited  States  and  Spain,  by  Martin  Hume;  The 
American  Public  School  as  a Factor  in  Interna- 
tional Conciliation,  by  Myra  Kelly;  Cecil 
Jihodea  and  His  Scholars  as  Factors  in  Inter- 
national Coneiliativn,  by  F.  J.  Wylie;  The  East 
and  the  U'esf,  by  Seth  Low. 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  11)01)  was  awarded  to 
Baron  d'Eslournelles  do  Constant  of  France  and 
Auguste  Beernaert  of  Belgium,  being  cKjually 
divided  bctweim  the  two  (qq.  v.). 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence on  International  Arbitration  met  May  19 
to  21,  1909.  As  in  previous  years  the  sessions 
were  very  largely  attendcil  by  a representatis’c 
group  of  delegates.  The  address  of  the  chair- 
man. Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  outlined  the 
progress  made  within  the  last  few  years  and 
dis<'U8so<i  the  causes  which  threaten  tlic  w’orld’s 
peace  at  the  present  day,  including  the  strained 
relations  betwc*en  Hreat  Britain  and  (Jermany, 
based,  in  Dr.  Butler's  opinion,  upon  a misunder- 
standing of  each  other’s  motives.  Among  other 
recommendations  the  conference  urgeil  ui>on  the 
American  government  its  early  initiative  in 
the  estahlishmeiit  of  the  Internationa!  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice,  and  a negotiation  of  a general 
treaty  of  arbitration  l>etween  all  nations. 

The  International  Opium  Commission  con- 
ven4>d  at  Shanghai  on  February  1,  1909.  See 
Cm.NA,  paragraphs  on  Historg. 

An  Il)ero-Americnn  Institute  of  Comparative 
Positive  Law  has  U'en  organized  at  Madrid  by 
a nmtJter  of  distinguished  Spanish  publicists  and 
jurists  occupying  high  professional  and  civic 
stations.  Its  principal  objects  are  to  “facilitate 
fr<‘queMt  ami  mutual  communication  between 
professionalists  and  juridical  societies,  to  stim- 
ulate among  the  Ibero-American  jK'opIc  the 
stinly  of  tl»e  juridieo-m>eial  problems  of  present 
interest,  seeking  to  unify  or  harmoulzx^,  so  far 
ns  po*.sible,  their  solution.*’ 

The  Fourth  Pan-American  Conference  will 
meet  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  August,  1910.  A tenta- 
tive programme  has  l>een  prepared  by  a eom- 
mittee  npj>ointeil  by  the  (Joverning  Board  of  the 
Bureau  oi  American  Republics.  The  last  c«>n* 
ference  was  held  in  Rio  de  .Taneiro  in  1900. 

The  American  Society  of  International  Uiw’  at 
its  thin!  annual  meeting,  April  23-24.  1900, 
discn«fM*d  “Arbitration  ns  ii  Judicial  Remedy: 
An  examination  of  concrete  eases  actually  sub- 
initteti  and  decided  by  arbitration;  how  far  they 
are  of  a jinlicial  character  and  Imw  far  tliey  have 
lMH»n  governed  by  diplomatic  convenience;  “ also, 


“The  Constitutional  Powers  which  an  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  Should  Possess,” 
the  principal  speaker  on  the  latter  topic  being 
Senator  Tliecalore  K.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  who 
pointiHl  out  that  the  powers  of  such  a tribunal 
would  necessarily  be  limited  at  the  beginning. 
“ In  a majority  of  the  numerous  arbitration 
treaties  already  negotiated  questions  of  national 
honor  and  vital  interest  have  been  reservini  from 
decision.  With  the  growth  of  an  international 
sentiment  for  peace  and  with  an  increasing  e»»n- 
fidencG  in  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  a larger 
numlier  of  questions  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  domain  of  national  honor  and  vital  interest 
and  freely  submitted  to  arbitration.  Every  fac- 
tor which  goes  to  make  up  moilern  progress  and 
civilization  will  stimulate  the  desire  for  orderly 
and  peareable  adjustnfent  of  international  con- 
troversies.’* 

Among  the  more  important  publications  of  the 
year  is  James  Brown  Scott’s  Hiatorg  of  The 
Hague  Peace  Conferenees  of  1899  and  1907  in 
two  volumes.  Dr.  Scott,  as  solicitor  of  the  State 
Department  and  as  expert  of  the  delegation  to 
the  second  conference,  is  peculiarly  well  qualified 
for  the  task. 

ARBITRATION,  Labor.  See  Arbitratiox 
AND  Conciliation,  Industrial. 

ARCH.^EOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
AMERICA.  A learned  society,  founded  in 
Boston  in  1R79  and  incor|K>rnte<l  by  Act  of 
Congress.  lOOfl.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
archaeological  research  by  founding  schools  and 
maintaining  fellowships,  by  conducting  excava- 
tions and  explorations,  and  aiding  in  those  con- 
ducted by  others,  by  publishing  the  results  of 
archa'ologiral  research,  by  holding  meetings  for 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  archa*ological 
subjects,  and  by  maintaining  courses  of  public 
b*ctures.  The  activities  of  the  Institute  have 
been  extended  to  various  fields  of  archa*ologicnl 
interest,  especially  Greek,  Roman.  Oriental, 
American  and  Renaissance.  It  has  conducted 
excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Assos  in 
the  Trond,  and  has  aided  in  the  investigations 
of  the  school.s  established  under  its  auspices;  it 
has  also  directed  researches  in  the  Vnited 
States,  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  In- 
stitute publishes  The  JiMcrican  Journal  of 
Arehfrologg,  which  contains  original  contribu- 
tions, reports  and  summaries  of  archaeological 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  a bibliog- 
raphy of  arclucologicnl  liooks.  Four  numliers 
are  issueil  each  year,  together  with  a Supple- 
ment, which  contains  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Institute  and  of  the  schools.  The  schools  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute  are  the  American 
Kehool  of  <1assical  Studies  at  Athens,  estab- 
lished in  1R8I  nn<!  incorjmroted  in  I88fl;  the 
American  Fk'hool  of  Clnssioal  Studies  in  Rome, 
organiml  in  I89.j;  the  American  School  for 
Oriental  Study  and  Research,  ftuinded  in  1900; 
and  the  Schrnd  of  American  Archjrologx*.  foiindetl 
in  1907.  The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington sjip|M)rts  a fellowship  in  architecture  in 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens,  ami  grants  annually  for  excava- 

tions. The  Institution  also  maintains  two  fel- 
lowships for  re-earch  in  the  American  School 
for  Classical  Slmiies  in  Rome  an<l  grants  $1000 
annually  for  publication.  The  American  School 
for  Oriental  Study  and  Research  ha.s  done  im- 
p<irtant  work  of  exploration  in  Palestine.  An 
effort  is  bc-ing  made  to  raise  money  to  pur- 
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chaso  a permanent  buildinj^  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  IiMtitiite  has  already  contributed  to  thia 
end.  The  School  of  American  Archirolo^’  di* 
recta  all  tlie  reaearchcH  of  the  Imititute  in  the 
American  field  and  alTordfl  opportunities  for 
field  work  and  training  to  atudents  of  archa*- 
ology.  Kxca vat  ions  ha\*«  U“**n  conducted  in 

Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  A fellow- 
ship fur  study  in  Central  America  in  main- 
tained.  The  Committ<>e  on  Mediievnl  and 
Uenaiasance  Studies  proniotcM  InvcMtigntions  and 
provides  for  lectures  in  medieval  and  Uenais- 
sanev  urchteologv*  and  art.  and  the  Institute 
maintains  a fellowship  in  these  subjects.  The 
Institute  is  c<mi}»osed  of  twenty-one  aililiated 
sixjieties.  The  total  membership  is  alsnit  2tMKh 
ciinsisting  of  life  menilHTs  and  annual  niemliers. 
Tlie  offic»*rs  in  1900  were:  Francis  \V.  Kels4*y, 

President;  Seth  lx»w  and  .lohn  Williams  White, 
Honorary  Presidents;  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Allan  Marrjunnd.  CJeorge  F.  Moore.  William 
Peterson.  Kdward  Robinson,  and  F.  B.  T.  Tar- 
bell,  Vice-Presidents;  Mitchell  Carroll,  .Secre- 
tary; and  William  Sloane.  Treasurer.  The  L)i- 
r*‘ctors  of  the  Schools  of  the  Institutes  arc  as 
follows:  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 

at  Athens,  IbTt  Hoilge  Hill;  American  School 
of  ('lassical  Studies  in  Rome,  .lessc  Ibrncdict 
Carter;  American  Sclmol  for  Oriental  Study 
and  Research  in  Palt*stine.  Rols'rt  Francis 
Harjicr;  School  of  American  Arcliieolugy,  Kdgar 
L.  Ilewett. 

ARCHJEOLOOY.  While  1900  saw  no 
startling  iliscoveries  in  the  field  of  archieology, 
the  work  in  the  various  branches  was  carritnl 
on  ctiiisistcntly  in  such  a manner  that  many 
valuable  data  have  been  acoumulnttsl.  On 
almost  all  of  the  sites  menthmM  in  last  year’s 
report  the  work  continued.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances certain  places,  as  will  Is*  seen.  ha%’c 
b«*en  clwintnl  up,  and  the  excavntituiN  terminatinl. 

The  Oerman  excavations  at 
Babylon.  N<iveml>er  I9lt8-April  have  been 

in  that  part  of  the  town  now  known  as  Merkes. 
In  the  course  of  the  work  a large  part  of  the 
residential  part  of  the  city  of  the  time  of 
NcbuchaxlneTiyar  was  laid  bare,  and  some  dis- 
tinctly interesting  private  hous«>4  discovrred. 
Tbe  npjMT  strata,  as  already  known.  Is'longs 
to  Hellenic  times,  and  here  on  the  walls  of  a 
house  was  found  a {minting.  In  the  |»roc<*ss  of 
excavation  terra-cottas,  vases,  and  cups  were 
found. 

At  Assiir,  where  work  has  l>ecn  in  progress 
for  a long  time,  digginpi  have  b<*»*n  made  in  an 
cast  and  west  dir»*ctjon  across  the  district  of 
thf*  f*»rmcr  city.  As  a result,  great  munuTm‘n(al 
buihiings,  decidedly  worth  excavating,  have  lR*en 
hvated. 

The  most  noteworthy  finds  up  to  now  have 
been  a great  nuniluT  of  private  hous('s  dating 
from  Parthian,  late,  midille.  and  old  Assyrian 
as  well  as  archaic  times.  Those  of  the  old  As- 
syrian p«*ritHl  are  esjmcinlly  well  proM-rved. 
Small  objects  of  all  sorts,  such  as  vns«‘s.  bronres, 
and  clay  tablets,  liave  lMH*n  rcc»»vered  in  large 
numbers.  An  im])ortant  find  of  late  date  is  that 
of  {larts  of  Assyrian  Imsalt  columns,  cight-si«!ed, 
and  some  sixteen-sidctl.  The  eight-sided  frag- 
ment is  es{»ecially  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  has 
an  inscription  on  it  dating  in  the  eleventh  c»n- 
tury  H.C. 

Syria  and  PaI-Kstink.  At  Oerer  the  excava- 
tors have  clUeovere<!  another  cave-<vmctcry.  It 
conMi.%ta  of  a chamber  about  twenty-five  feet 


sipiare  and  seven  feet  high,  and  in  it  were  the 
remains  of  four  pcr.sons.  Tho  most  interest- 
ing of  the  finds  cx^nsists  of  three  specimens  of  a 
peculiar  type  of  **  Aslartc-platjue.”  The  face  of 
the  goddess  is  strongly  markcnl  and  wimrs  a 
veil  with  an  embroidered  border  which  covers 
the  head  and  falls  over  the  shoulders.  The 
figure  exhibits  an  abundance  of  ornament.  .\n 
unusual  feature  is  that  each  band  has  six  in- 
stead of  five  fingers. 

Excavations  on  the  supposed  site  of  Jericho, 
near  Erichsi.  and  not  far  from  the  IVad  8i'a, 
have  produced  interesting  results.  Tho  city 
w*all  was  found  to  consist  of  a foundation  of 
well-laid  rubble,  with  larger  stontMV  at  the  bot- 
tom. U{sm  which  rcstw!  a wall  of  sun-dried 
bricka.  Inside  the  wall  was  a doubly  walled 
citadel  and  lielow  this  were  the  remains  of 
al»nut  thirty  houses  in  a gofal  stale  of  prewrv’a- 
tion.  These  houses  faced  on  a narrow  street. 
The  site  was  occupied  from  ab<»ut  2<MK)  b.c. 
down  to  the  lieginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  recently  published  rc|x>rts  of  tlie  Har- 
vard exjM‘diti<»n  to  Samaria  now  make  it  pos- 
sible to  review  the  work  done  on  this  site. 
Near  the  village  what  was  prulmbly  a Roman 
temple  was  uncown-tl,  while  on  the  citadel 
more  im{>ortant  results  were  ohtaineil.  Here  at 
a depth  of  thirty  feet  was  found  a massive  wall 
which  is  pr«>lml>Iy  of  Hebrew’  date,  wliile  an- 
other cutting  rev”eaKNl  two  cisterns,  a plnstcnnl 
drain  and  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  was  uncovercsl  an  im- 
{Kising  staircast*.  originally  eighty  feet  broad 
and  still  existing  to  the  height  of  sixt«*cn  st**ps. 
In  this  ncighl>orho<Ki  the  excavators  discovered 
a platform  now  alsuit  fifty  seven  by  twenty- 
seven  fi*et.  Below  this  were  cncountcr«H|  re- 
nuiins  of  earlier  walla.  The  only  sculptures  re- 
covered were  n Roman  torso,  probably  of  Au- 
giistuH,  and  fragments  of  a large  head.  A few 
Greek  grafliti  and  numerous  fragments  of  I.avtin 
inscriptions  were  found  as  well  as  bits  of 
pnint«Hl  stucco  with  tJn's'k  letters  on  them. 

At  Na/areth  in  Galilee  an  Important  discov- 
ery has  l«s»n  made.  Under  the  church  of  the 
village  have  Us-n  fouml  substructures  of  the 
ancient  basilica,  and  among  other  objects  w’cre 
recovered  five  {Kilygonal  capitals  which  have  on 
the  four  faces  a numl>cr  <»f  allegorical  smies 
illustrating  the  cvang»*lic  narratives. 

In  an  interesting  article  r«*ccntly  published 
P.  iruii|it  holds  that  the  Hamath,  which  was 
conqucrtMl  hv  Tiglath  Pilcser  III.  and  then 
s<*ttl«*<I  with  Assyrian  colonists,  was  not,  ns  is 
usually  ls*lievisl,  tliQ  Hamath  in  Northern 
Syria,  hut  that  one  hN-ated  in  <Jalih‘c.  The 
cnlnnistfl  who  were  settled  herv  were  of  .\ryan 
Btr>ck  brought  from  .Me<lia.  and  it  is  from  these 
people  that  the  later  {>«*pulation  of  Galilee  was 
descenilcd.  Although  they  were  Jews  in  reli- 
gion they  were  not  in  rncc.  If  this  is  trm*  then 
Jesus  and  his  discipli*s  are  to  1h>  considertHl  us 
of  Aryan  and  not  J^unitic  deswnt. 

Koyi'T.  At  Ahy<los  the  Egyptian  Ex[dora- 
tion  Fund  expedition  has  excavatcnl  a temple 
of  Thothmes  III.  lying  lM*twe<*n  (he  temple  of 
Rameses  anil  the  temenos  of  Osiris.  Near 
Abydos  Garstang  has  ofs-ned  n numlN'r  of  fifth 
or  sixth  dynasty  tombs  which  exhibit  a nuale  of 
burial  which  has  m»t  yet  been  n*cnrded.  In  the 
case  of  l>nth  men  and  women  the  Imdies  Be  U]M>n 
their  hacks  with  the  legs  crossnl.  The  c«»irin 
was  of  wood  and  on  the  rnidille  of  the  lid  rested 
u large  inverted  shallow  vessel  of  red  jiolibhed 
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ware.  The  bodies  were  not  imiminincd.  In  llic 
coflin  witli  them  were  frequently  found  a coppT 
mirror,  alabaster  vases  anti  small  |>ots,  ns  well 
as,  sometimiiis,  a numlier  of  copper  implenienta. 

The  chief  discovery  made  by  Vetrie  at 
Mempliis  was  that  of  the  palace  of  Apries. 
This  king  is  the  Hophra  mentioned  in  the  liible 
and  was  a contemporary  of  Jeremiah.  The 
sii»  of  the  palace  can  be  appreciated  from  tbc 
fact  that  it  measured  about  two  hundred  by 
four  hundred  feet,  that  it  had  a central  court 
which  was  over  one  hundred  feet  square,  and 
was  elevated  on  a platform  which  rose  ab«>ut 
sixty  feet  above  the  plain.  Tl»o  halls  were 
roofed  over  by  beams  of  cetlar.  Of  esfM'cial  in- 
terest was  the  discovery,  in  a hole  in  the  fl‘Hir 
of  n hull,  of  a silver  bust  of  Hatlior  which 
weighed  a pound.  ThU  was  used  as  a strap 
attachment  on  a palanquin  and  gives  some  im- 
pression of  the  luxury  of  those  who  once  dwelt 
in  this  palace.  The  temple  of  Merenptnh, 
which  was  discovered  last  year,  baa  now  been 
partly  cleared. 

While  waiting  for  Memphis  to  become  dry 
enough  to  allow  excavation  to  go  on  Petrie  put 
in  two  months  in  the  neighborhood  of  The!»es 
in  examining  the  locality.  On  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  found  a chapel  for  the  apotheosis 
of  the  eleventh  dynasty  king,  Sankhkara, 
Besides  this  find  a group  of  concealed  burials, 
one  undisturla*d,  were  discovered  in  one  of  the 
desert  valleys.  Tlie  eolfm  of  the  unmolcstiHi 
group  was  covered  by  a thin  layer  of  earth  and 
stones  only  a foot  and  a half  in  thickness. 
Around  the  cofiin  were  ofTerings  of  personal 
ornaments,  food,  furniture,  etc.  On  the  mummy 
itself  were  found  an  electron  girdle,  a g»)ld 
collar  consistinc  of  four  rows  of  rings,  earrings, 
and  four  gold  angles. 

The  Exj^ition  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  New  York  City  resumetl  its  season's  work  at 
Lisht  in  November,  1D08,  by  clearing  the 
twelfth  dynasty  tombs  in  the  cemetery  at  the 
side  of  the  pyramid  of  Anienemhat  1.  In 
February  the  main  programme  was  entered 
U{)on  when  the  excavation  of  (he  causeway  and 
temple  of  the  pyramid  of  Sesostris  I.  was  un- 
dertaken. The  causeway  which  led  from  the 
river  valley  to  tlie  temple  proved  to  Iw  a ro<if**<i 
passage  of  limestone  2.00  m.  wide  with  its  side 
walls  painted  at  the  Iwttom  to  imitate  red 
granite  anti  dtK'orated  al>ove  with  coloreti  relief. 
Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Uunple  itself 
have  made  it  clear  that  it  conforms  in  general 
with  the  usual  Old  Empire  pyramid-temples  in 
lH»ing  npproaeijed  by  a causeway  which  leuils 
Into  an  entrance  hall  which  in  turn  leads  into 
the  colonnaded  court.  During  the  excavation  of 
the  temple  much  well-preAorved  coloretl  relief 
came  to  light.  In  the  Oasis  of  Khurga  the  ex* 
pedition  has  continutMl  its  work  on  the  ('hris- 
lian  Necropolis  and  the  ancient  town  of  Hihis. 
This  town  was  the  residence  of  the  Governor 
and  the  most  imf>ortant  place  in  the  oasis. 
Here  the  excavations  Imve  expo.HC<l  several  new 
strwts  ami  houses  wliich  were  built  on  a rocky 
knoll.  Find.s  of  coin.s  make  it  evident  that  the 
town  was  still  inhabited  ns  late  as  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting  of  the  finds  on  this  site  are  a series 
of  small  lime.Htone  altars  in  the  form  of  a 
c*)lumn  with  a ba.sin  at  the  top  for  lire,  and  a 
group  of  plaster  statuettes  of  which  the  most 
tvpical  is  that  of  a licated  male  figure.  The 
drujtery  was  colored. 


At  Merr»e  the  discoveries  by  Sayce  of  re* 
main.s  of  the  Temple  of  Amon  show  a surround- 
ing wall  of  dre-ss«‘<l  stone.  The  temple  was  a|>- 
proached  from  the  ea.st  by  a road  which  was 
l!anke<l  on  each  side  by  rams.  On  the  site  of 
the  temple  were  di.scovered  a life-sized  royal 
statue  as  well  us  an  inscription  of  King  .\xura. 
who  apparently  was  the  one  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  overthrow  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia. 
The  mounds  at  Mcn'ie  are  as  extensi\*e  as  those 
at  Memphis.  From  Messaurnt  en  Naga  Profes- 
sor Suyee  has  recovered,  he  Iwlievcs.  the  key  to 
a partial  decipherment  of  the  Ethiopian  writ- 
ing. 

Among  the  interesting  objwta  of  Eg\’ptian 
pro^-enance  is  a sketch  book,  dating  in  Greek 
times,  which  has  recently  be»*n  acquired  by  the 
Berlhj  Mus**uin.  The  papyrus  is  divided  by  red 
lines  into  small  square.s  and  the  figures  are 
sketched  in  with  red  or  gray  and  then  completed 
in  blaek.  The  subjects  rv*presented  aie  a 
hawk-liciulcd  lion,  a swallow,  a rooster,  a seated 
king,  etc. 

Gkkkck.  The  activity  of  the  Greeks  has  lieen 
in  two  directions.  Not  only  have  they  c<»n- 
timied  their  wise  policy  of  restoring  their  an- 
cient monuments  so  far  as  the  existing  re- 
mains safely  allow,  but  they  have  ns  wtII  made 
a cnnsideralde  uuml>er  of  excavations  on  varioua 
sites.  In  reference  to  the  first  field  of  their 
work  it  shoubi  Ik*  note<i  that  the  area  in  front 
of  the  BeulC*  Gate  hu.s  been  clenro<1  and  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Acropolis  improveil.  On  the 
Acropolis  itself  the  restoration  of  the  Erech- 
theion  i.s  completixl  and  tlmt  of  the  Propylaia 
inaiigurnted.  In  the  work  on  both  of  these 
buildings  the  American  School  of  rias.sical 
Studies  in  Athens  has  contributed  much.  Out- 
side of  .Attica  the  Greek  Society  luis  also  K>en 
active.  Much  work  has  l>een  done  in  restoring 
the  temple  of  A|»rdlo  at  Phiguleia,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  wlitch  terra  cotta  remains  of  an  older 
building  have  come  to  light;  the  Ilieron  at 
Kpidaiiros  has  lKH*n  improved,  and  the  so-called 
ttuiih  of  Clyt**mnestm  at  Mycenae  has  In-en 
strengthened.  In  the  matter  of  excavation 
should  Ik*  mentioned  first  tlie  work  of  the 
Greek.s  in  the  neighltorhood  of  the  Thetauim  in 
Athen.s.  Ijist  year  a start  hatl  lH*<*n  miule  and 
this  year’s  work  has  shown  that  the  locality 
w.ut  u«ed  ns  a burial  ground  during  the  iitno 
that  the  temple  was  used  ns  a church.  As  a 
r»*sult  the  earth  has  ln*en  greatly  distiirl«d  siuce 
ancient  time**.  .At  New  Phalerou  Stais  discov- 
ered the  sanctuary  from  which  the  Echelos  re- 
lief of  the  National  Museum  came.  In  -Etolia 
and  Akarnania  Soterhule.s  has  carrunl  on  work 
for  the  tJreeks  with  the  result  in  Koronta  in 
southern  Akarnania  Myccna*an  tombs  have  lK*en 
discovered,  in  which  were  bmnze  and  terra  cotta 
ormiments.  At  Soiinion  Stais  has  continued 
his  Work  of  last  year  and  found  a very  ancient 
temple  witli  the  base  of  the  cult  statue  still 
In  its  original  position.  From  the  shore  to  the 
great  temple  was  found  a road  with  house's 
on  either  side.  In  the  island  of  Naxos  a niim- 
Ikt  of  tond>s  of  the  known  1‘ycladic  type  havo 
Is'en  btcaled  near  Komiaki.  In  Thessaly  a 
.*<niall  teiiifile  has  U*en  found  at  Itonos,  while  in 
the  .Acro|»oli.*4  of  Pthiotic  TIicIk'S  early  geo- 
metric  juittery  with  white  filled  incision  has 
ln'cri  recovered.  In  Kephaienia  twTive  late 
Myoenaan  tombs  were  discovered.  They  are 
rock-cut  and  llie  burial  is  the  contracted  variety 
found  in  the  Cyclades.  This  find  shows  that 
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MycrnccAn  culture  extenHrd  far  to  the  west. 
At  Samf‘  in  the  same  island  were  found  seventy- 
two  undisturlted  pro-Mycena'an  burials.  At 
Pagaiue  in,  Thessaly  further  research  has 
broufrht  to  lij(ht  five  more  towers,  of  the  sort 
reported  in  IftOfi.  One  of  thest*  was  filled  for  a 
apace  of  thirty  metres  with  prave  stclai  of  the 
painted  type  recovers!  Inst  year. 

Crete  has  nothing  spectacular  to  exhibit  this 
year.  At  Knossos  Evans  discovered  near  the 
Knyal  Tomb  a sepulchral  chamU'r  of  stone  dat- 
ing in  the  Middle  Minoan  III.  period — that  is, 
altout  IHOO  H.C.  Among  other  object*  found  in 
the  tomb  should  be  mentioned  an  intaglio 
mounted  in  gold  and  showing  a Molossian  dog 
and  two  men,  and  a gold  ring  with  four  dancers 
analogous  to  those  of  the  small  frescoes  of 
Knossoa.  In  the  small  palace  to  the  west  of 
the  great  palace  was  found  the  lower  part  of 
an  Egyptian  chased  va«e  dating  probably  no 
later  than  the  thirteenth  dynasty. 

The  discovery  of  an  inscriUnI  terra  cotta 
disc,  menlioiUMl  in  the  reports  for  IfiOfi.  has 
led  the  Italians  to  eontinue  investipitions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  it*  place  of  discovery,  that 
is,  near  the  palace  at  Phaisto*.  To  the  south 
of  the  great  court  on  the  western  side  of  the 
vmlaee  were  found  remains  of  houses  of  Hel- 
lenistic date,  while  lielow  them  were  Jiscovcre^l 
apecimens  of  Kamares  ware.  At  the  level  of 
the  court  of  the  palace  came  to  light  a small 
cistern  and  an  older  well,  l>«ith  of  which  were 
of  the  time  of  the  older  palace.  On  the  north* 
enst  slope  of  the  Acropolis  wa*  uncovered  n 
building  with  a portico  which  opene<l  to  the 
north.  Opp^islte  it  is  a flight  of  steps,  eighteen 
in  numl)er,  leading  up  to  the  eastt*rn  court  of 
the  palace.  The  portico  date<l  in  the  latest 
Afiddle  Minoan  style.  On  a part  of  the  Acrop- 
olis have  been  found  potsherds  dating  from 
Geometric  to  TTtdlenistic  times.  lUdow  these 
potsherds  Minoan  fragment*  have  been  discov- 
ered. 

At  Tylissos,  which  lies  four  hours  west  of 
Knos«os,  a settlenK-nt  dating  in  the  Minoan 
period  has  bom  discovereil.  Here,  among  other 
objects,  have  been  found  inscrilKnl  tablets  and 
atone  seals.  Judging  from  the  great  pithoi.  a 
bronre  hydria,  and  a large  bronn?  vessel  found 
on  the  site,  the  settlement  dati^  in  the  late 
Minoan  I.  or  Middle  Minoan  III.  )x>rio<l. 
Xear  Oortyn  the  same  excavators,  the  Gr<*«‘k8, 
have  begun  to  excavate  a sanctuary  the  finds 
from  which  date  chiefly  in  the  second  and  third 
c«*ntiiric8  B.c.  A large  numlM-r  of  terra  cotta 
lamps  and  many  clay  figurim**  have  ls*<*n  fouml. 
Alw'tit  tw'o  hours  north  of  fJortyn  the  excava- 
tors have  discowred  a prehistoric  site. 

At  Delos,  when?  the  French  are  engaged,  the 
ancient  quay  and  mole  have  b«'en  cleared. 
Finds  of  Myceniean  and  Chn^mctric  pottery 
near  the  mole  show  the  antiquity  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  quays  are  much  later  in  date,  and 
Iwdong  in  part  in  the  .Archaic  and  in  part  in  the 
Hellenistic  period.  During  an  examination  of 
the  course  of  the  Inopos  a large  cistern  of  late 
third  century  date  was  found.  The  basin  wa* 
the  source  of  supply  for  an  eIal>ornte  sy?.tem 
of  canals.  Besides  this  cistern  a public  foun- 
tain has  been  locab^l  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  Stoa  of  .Antigonos.  The  structure  pre- 
fiented  a hexastyle  Doric  fa<;ade.  and  was  of 
wcKxl  faced  with  terra  cotta.  The  «late  of  the 
building  is  the  early  fifth  century.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  an  inscribed  relief  the  fountain  la 


identified  as  the  Minoan  Spring.  The  teraenos 
is  now  completely  excavated. 

At  Olympia  the  German  excavatinns  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  oldest  remain*  on  this 
site  ctmnist  of  a prehistoric  settlement  W'hich 
e.xtcnd*  from  the  Metroon  under  the  terrace  of 
the  Treasuriea.  ThU  terrace  i*  artificial.  The 
building*  of  this  early  settlement  are  of  the 
same  apsidnl  construction  a*  that  of  the  build- 
ings, reported  in  1008,  found  last  year  near  the 
MetrtK)n.  What,  indeed,  was  suppoae<l  to  be 
tin*  Altar  of  Zeus  is  apparently  only  two  such 
structures  taken  together.  The  settlement  lie- 
long*  entirely  in  the  Neolithic  age,  and  from  th« 
fact  that  it  is  covered  by  a layer  of  sand  it  is 
supj)0(MHi  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a flood. 
Xear  l\vlt>»  have  been  recovered  the  foundation 
and  some  pirou*  arehllectiiral  members  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Limnati*.  From  these  can 
be  drawn  the  reconstruction  of  the  building. 
At  Samikon  some  prehistoric  monochrome  pot- 
tery as  well  as  Mycena-an  ware  has  been  found. 
Dbrpfcld  would  call  the  site  Arene.  At  Tiryn* 
much  has  b<H'n  done.  In  the  southern  i»art*^  of 
the  UpjK'r  Citadel  remain*  of  a pre  Mycen*an 
settlement  came  to  light.  This  t*  characteri/ed 
by  the  peculiar  black-lustre  ware.  Under  r«x)m 
XXX.  {Schliemann,  Tiryns,  pi.  ii.)  were  found 
six  large  pithoi  lielonging  to  this  time.  The 
buildings  with  their  curved  walls  ofTer  analogies 
with  the  early  huiiding*  found  at  Olympia. 
All  around  the  citadel  traces  of  the  lower  tow-n 
have  U-en  found.  From  the  finds  it  is  evident 
that  immediately  Udow  the  citadel  at  the  south- 
ern end  was  the  older  part  of  the  town,  d.iting 
from  the  black-histre  ware  in  prchi«loric  time.s, 
while  the  later  part  of  the  town,  to  the  north, 
Isdongs  in  the  late  Myeenwan  times.  The  suc- 
ceeding (Jcomctrlc  period  at  Tiryns  is  repre- 
«enU*d  by  many  tombs.  At  T^eukas  IVirpfeld 
lielieves  he  lia*  found  a building  belonging  to 
the  palace  of  Od>*sseus. 

The  British  ScIukiI  has  Ju*t  completed  it* 
excavation*  of  the  temple  of  .Artemis  Orthia  at 
Sparta.  The  work  in  IfiOO  consisted  in  clearing 
up  the  outlying  portion*  of  the  sanctuary. 
After  removing  part  of  the  pavement  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena  of  the  Amphitheatre  the 
English  scholars  found  under  it  ashes  and  geo- 
metric potsherd*  which  demonstrated  that  the 
worship  of  Artemis  was  much  older  than  the 
structures  on  the  spot  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve. Among  the  noteworthy  archaic  objects 
found  arc  an  Ivory  fibula  plate  rcpri-senting 
Artemis  with  a snake,  and  a relief  in  stono 
showing  two  lion*  arranged  heraldically.  Ac- 
cording to  the  excavalor*  the  latter  may  lie  a 
copy  of  the  p«-<iiment  of  the  sixth  century 
temple  from  which  two  year*  ago  a colored  re- 
lief in  ptirmi*  showing  a lion  was  recovered. 
A little  Ik*Iow  Sparta  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Kurotas  excavation*  have  bev'n  con<lucted  by  the 
English  on  the  site  of  the  Meneluion.  so-called. 
Here  much  fsittery  and  many  bronze  orna- 
ment* wen’  found  which  date  for  the  most  part 
at  the  end  of  the  w’ventb  century.  This  is  a 
time  scantily  represented  at  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis.  Ihdow  these  came  Geoinciric  frag- 
ments, nn<i  at  a low  level  some  Myceniean  pot- 
sherds. In  a neighboring  field  were  disrovert*d 
remaitis  of  a Mycena-aii  pottery  with  fresi*04><l 
walls.  Xear  by  Myeemran  jKJttery  wa*  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  All  this  alTords 
proof  of  a Myeenaan  us  well  as  a Dtirian 
>S|turta;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  older  setllo- 
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mont  waft  at  t)iU  plaro  whil(>  tho  lator  was  on 
the*  clnssical  Hite. 

In  other  parts  of  Greece  the  En^flish  have 
been  actiw  as  well.  At  KhitsAna,  the  site  of 
ancient  Mykaleasos,  Messrs.  Burrows  and  Cre 
openetl  twenty  pravea  and  recovered  as  many  as 
2400  sixth  century  vases  and  ftjrurines.  These 
e.vcavations  are  beinp  exhibited  at  Thebes,  grave 
by  grave,  so  that  an  excellent  opjwrtunity  for 
study  is  offered  to  students.  In  Thessaly  the 
British  school  bus  opened  two  prehistoric 
mounds.  In  one  of  the  mounds,  that  at  Liano- 
kladi,  three  strata  were  di8Covere<l;  the  lowest 
showed  a red-on-white  ware,  the  next  the  char- 
acteristic black-lustre,  and  tlw  top  a coarse  reil 
hund-madc  ware,  showing  black-paint  geometric 
patterns.  In  the  other  tumulus,  near  Kierion 
in  western  Thes.saly,  eight  strata  were  noted. 
A long  series  of  wares,  including  nine  styles, 
were  found,  but  here,  as  in  the  other  tumulus, 
the  red-on-white  w'are  was  early  and  succeedetl 
by  the  black-lustre  style.  It  is  believed  that 
the  black-lustre  ware,  which  is  at  home  in 
Orchomenos  and  Tirjns,  shows  that  tlM»sc  neo- 
lithic people  who  made  tlie  red  on-white  style 
were  invaded  by  those  from  the  south  who  us»»d 
the  hlack-lufllre  style.  This  latter  style  does 
not  last  long  and  is  succeeded  by  Mycentf‘an 
civilization.  The  dates  for  these  tumuli  are 
suggested  as  1100-2500  B.C. 

The  American  School  is  still  engaged  in  its 
work  at  Corinth.  The  foundations  of  a Roman 
temple  have  b<*en  found  noar  the  marketplace. 
Outside  the  latter  a part  of  the  road  to  Sikyon 
has  been  made  out.  This  makes  certain  that 
the  old  temple  on  the  right  of  this  road  is  that 
of  Apollo,  for  here  Pausanias  noted  this  build- 
ing. The  theatre  and  the  paved  court  between 
it  and  the  Odeum,  which  w’as  found  in  1007, 
have  been  cleared.  .Most  interesting  of  all, 
however,  is  the  discovery  of  the  channels  of 
the  fountain  of  Peirene,  its  surrounding  court 
and  the  very  early  reservoirs  and  basins  which 
probably  Udong  in  the  time  of  Periander. 

At  Pergamon  the  Germans  are  continuing 
their  work.  Here  T)»*rpfeld  has  begun  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  temenos  of  I>enieter  and  is 
continuing  that  of  the  Baths.  At  Ephesus  un- 
der Heberdey  the  Austrians  are  at  work  in  the 
valley  b<'tween  the  BOlhUl  Dagh  and  the  Panyir 
Dagh.  Their  efforts  have  la-i'n  concentrated  on 
the  Oilcum.  which  has  be^m  completely  cleared. 
It  is  of  the  regulation  Roman  type.  The  so- 
called  tomb  of  St.  Luke  has  been  excavaUnl  and 
found  to  }>e  the  lower  pari  of  a circular  build- 
ing of  which  the  use  is  unknown.  This  served 
as  a chapel  in  Ghristian  times.  IVshles  doing 
this  work  the  Austrians  have  investigated  the 
water  conduits  on  the  site.  At  Miletus  the 
entablature  and  columns  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  tenij)le  of  .\pollo  were  found  just  as  they 
ha<l  been  de|>osittHl  by  the  fatal  earthquake 
which  jlestroyed  the  temple.  The  frieze  of  the 
building  is  adorned  with  Gorgoneia  more  than 
three  in  height.  On  this  same  site  Imtha 

and  a Homan  temple  dedicated  to  Kg>ptian  gods 
have  liecn  discovered.  A bust  <»f  Helios  was 
also  found.  The  .Austrian  exisslUion  to  Lydia 
under  Keil  and  Von  Prenierstcin  led  to  valu- 
able results  in  the  discovery  of  aln)ut  Ibrve 
hundriHl  atnl  eighty  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
are  in  old  Lydian  chanu'ters. 

Among  the  archicolt^ical  studies  of  the  year 
one  of  the  ino't  interesting  is  that  of  Pomtow 
on  Delphi.  This  scholar  asserts  that  Ik>  has 


ich*ntified  the  Treasury  of  the  Corinthians  with 
the  structure  which  Honiolle.  believe<l  to  be  the 
base  of  tl»e  chariot  dedicatc<l  by  the  city  of 
Cyrene. 

I’nder  the  foundations  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Sikyunians  the  same  scholar  uncovered  the 
Tholos  of  Sikyon— -which  can  be  completely 
restored  as  a structure  consisting  of  tliirteen 
slender  columns,  without  any  inner  wall,  posed 
on  a circular  platform  6.40  m.  in  diameter.  In 
front  of  the  building  was  probably  a small 
portal  with  four  columns. 

Another  ingenious  piece  of  work  is  that  of 
Hill  and  Caskey,  who  have  demonstrates!  that 
across  the  western  end  of  the  eastern  hall  of 
the  Erechtheion  ran  a wooden  l»eam  supported 
by  two  struts  which  rested  on  corbels  let  into 
the  north  and  south  walls. 

Still  another  interesting  study  is  that  of  Dins- 
moor,  fellow  of  the  American  f^hool  in  Athens, 
who  has  shown  that  the  Propylaia  of  the  .Acrop- 
olis in  Athens  had  a roof  at  a higher  level  over 
the  east  portico  than  over  the  main  hall. 

Italy.  In  the  Liicus  Furrime  at  Romo 
Gauckler  has  discovered  a Syrian  sanctuarj*  dat- 
ing in  the  first  ctmtury  b.c.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  Syrian  cult  was  e.stahlislunl  at 
Rome  at  a much  later  date  than  is  usually  be- 
lieved. In  the  course  of  the  work,  curious 
8|>«*cimcna  of  faience  of  yellow,  green,  and  blue 
colors  were  diMcovered.  They  are  surely  of 
Babylonian  or  Chalda'an  origin  and  are  the  first 
instances  wcurring  in  a monument  dating  in 
the  Imperial  period.  From  the  same  excava- 
tions came  an  image  which  Gauckler  thinks  can 
bo  identified  as  that  of  the  Syrian  Atargatis. 
In  the  same  grove  has  l>een  found  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  .Jupiter  Heliopolitanus. 

In  the  Forum  at  Rome  Boni  has  already  ex- 
plored the  last  two  tombs  belonging  to  the  pre- 
historic necropolis.  In  them  he  found  great 
Jars  which  contained  hut-urns  filled  with  Ix.^nes 
and  ashes.  The.so  tombs  are  assigne<l  to  the 
eighth  and  even  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
turies B.C. 

From  a large  number  of  tombs  at  Populonia, 
dating  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  b.c., 
many  objects  hu%'e  been  recovered.  From  one 
tomb,  that  of  a young  girl,  came  a gold  diadem 
in  the  form  of  olivp  leaves  with  a groat  ro.se 
in  the  middle,  and  a head  at  each  end.  .Among 
the  other  ohjeets  recovertnl  by  the  excavation 
was  an  excellent  bronze  statue  representing 
the  suicide  of  Ajax.  At  Ostia,  in  a street  con- 
necting with  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  a sanc- 
tuary of  Jupiter  SalMizius  has  been  recently 
disco\T*rc*d.  This  divinity  is  identical  with  the 
Phrygian  Sahuzis.  In  the  same  taw*n  a fine 
statue  of  Ores  was  found. 

At  Ptim|>eii.  on  private  prof>erty  and  within 
two  liUndriHl  yards  of  the  place  where  the  gi»v- 
ernnient  is  excavating,  an  exceptionally  line 
villa  has  come  to  light.  It  contains  several 
rcHima  besides  a large  dining-nK>m  wliiob  is 
elegantly  decorated.  The  paintings  are  of  ex- 
quisite workmaiislup,  and  show  a Silenus  giv- 
ing a drink  to  a tliir.sty  man  who  liends  e.agerly 
Ix'fore  him,  a reclining  figure,  which  may  repre- 
sent Ariadne,  and  a Victory  striking  at  a de- 
feated woman  for  whom  one  companion  inter- 
cedes, while  another  l«'«ts  a pair  of  cymbals 
together. 

On  the  island  of  Matya.  off  Sicily,  a Phami- 
oian  settlement  is  l)oing  excavated.  The  walls 
uncovered  are  of  two  kiiid.s,  Cyclo|)ean,  and  of 
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well  wrought  stonos.  Two  massively  battlc- 
mented  gates  ami  two  stone  staircaseH  haw  Uvn 
found.  At  the  southern  end  of  Uie  island  have 
tieen  diseovered  what  is  apparently  the  harbor 
and  a narrow  channel  leading  out  from  it. 

The  Homan  authorities  have  in  hand  an  elab* 
orate  scheme,  for  wl»ich  COO, IKK)  livres  were 
appropriate<l  in  lOOH,  for  excavating  the  terri- 
tory known  as  the  ‘‘monumental  rone.”  This 
rone  comprises  the  space  between  tlw  Arch  of 
Constantine,  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  and  the  Porta 
Latina,  and  includes  the  Baths  of  C'aracalla, 
and  the  declivities  between  the  Coelian  and 
Aventine  hills.  According  to  this  scheme  it  is 
proposed  to  clear  up  the  most  ancient  founda- 
tions near  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  the  Via 
Triumphalis,  and  to  investigate  the  remains  of 
the  monument  of  Septemiirs  Sevcrus. 

France.  On  Mt.  Auxois,  a sanctuary  of 
Hygieia  or  Demeter  has  been  uncovered.  There 
are  representations  of  a cock-fight  as  well  as  of 
other  animals.  At  Mt.  Guerin  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  three  fragments  of  Greek 
amphorar.  and  so  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
commercial  relations  between  this  place  and  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  commune  of  tSalins,  in 
an  oppidum,  fragments  of  hlack-figured  and 
red-figureti  Greek  ware  were  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bronzes  and  other  objects  of  the  third 
Halstatt  period. 

Sesvia.  At  Vinca,  on  the  Danube,  excava- 
tion conducte<l  by  Vnssits  show'cd  a series  of 
strata,  which,  in  the  oldest  exhibit  anthropo- 
morphic vases  which  resemble  those  of  the  sec- 
ond city  at  Troy,  while  the  upper  strata  con- 
tainer! objects  similar  to  those  found  on  pre- 
historic sites  in  Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Tbesj^aly,  and  even  Crete. 

I.xniA,  At  Takht-i-Hahi,  in  the  Peshawar 
Valley.  Dr.  Spooner  found  a stone  of  peculiar 
greenish  color  decorated  on  its  four  sides  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Budclha.  The  stone  is 
piercetl  through  the  centre,  and.  evidently,  was 
the  petiinieiit  of  a Htupa.  According  to  Spooner 
a more  |H*rfect  specimen  from  this  cycle  of  the 
Mahaparanirvana  does  not  exist.  Neaf  Pe- 
shawar, the  same  schrdar  also  found  a headless 
statue  of  a godtiess  with  four  arms.  This  num- 
ber is  unusual  in  Gandhara  Art. 

‘ABCHJEOLOGY,  Amebica.x.  See  Axtheo- 

POLOCT. 

ARCHITECTURE.  The  year  lfl09  can 
claim  to  its  credit  no  specialty  fortlisUnding 
achievement  in  architecture,  but  rather  a gen- 
eral pr«>gress  in  the  art  in  all  the  countries  in 
which  large  building  operations  have  l>een  gen- 
eral for  some  years  past.  Among  Knrop**nn 
countries  France,  Germany  and  Kngland  have 
le»l  in  the  amount,  quality  and  importance  of 
new  conslnictions,  with  Austria  and  Italy  fol- 
lowing not  far  behind.  The  Ix)w  Countries  and 
the  j^niHnnvian  kingdoms  follow  next,  w’hile 
Spain,  Russia,  Greece  and  Turkey  bring  up  the 
rear.  Xo  Kuro|>eAn  nation,  however,  can  com- 
pare with  the  Cnited  States  in  the  amount  and 
cost  of  new  buildings  l)<‘gun,  etimpleted  or  under 
erection  during  the  year;  and  there  are  those 
even  in  Eum|>e  who  consider  the  .American 
work  to  stand  first  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
annuint.  taken  as  a whole.  This,  however,  is 
not  by'  any  means  universally'  concedetl,  al- 
though the  virility’,  versatility  an<l  originality* 
of  the  work  of  the  American  de.signers  is  quite 
geoerally  acknowledged. 


In  ErROPE  one  looks  first  of  nil  to  France  for 
interesting  developments  in  the  year’s  output  of 
architeeture.  The  results  there  are  somewhat 
disappointing.  Xo  very  notable  edifice  lias 
lH*en  begun  or  comphded  during  the  year. 
Among  the  most  important  enterprises  iimler 
way  lias  been  the  continuation  of  the  work  on 
the  great  Church  of  the  Saert^  C<eur  on  the 
Montiiuirtre  hill  in  Paris,  by  the  erwtinn  of  the 
great  eastern  towTr  over  the  donucnl  Lady 
Chafsd.  This  has  Is'en  carrieil  on  under  the 
direction  of  M.  I.iicion  Magne,  upon  a design 
based  in  a general  way  on  the  sketcla*s  left  by 
the  late  M.  Ahadie,  the  origin.il  designer  of  the 
church.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  tower  was 
about  three-quarters  finishiHl.  It  is  a dignified 
and  sufHThly  constructed  work,  worthy  to  com- 
plete wliat  is.  internally’  at  least,  the  most  im- 
pressive of  modern  ecclesiastical  structures. 
The  stained  glass  in  the  newer  windows,  In 
|)art  the  work  of  a son  of  M.  Mugne.  mark-s  an 
interesting  and  successful  new  departure  in  the 
use  of  broad,  fronk  mnsst»s  of  strong  color. 

Except  for  a projected  annex  to  the  Ministry 
of  Marine,  for  which  a comp«*tition  was  held  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  erection  of  an  annex  to 
the  Creilit  Lyonnais,  by  A.  Xarjmix.  there  has 
lieen  little  nr  no  important  work  of  a public 
character  begun  in  Paris.  The  onward  march 
of  apartment-house  building,  however.  go4*s  on 
apace.  Most  of  the  houses  Is'tray'  the  influence 
oi  the  Art  Nouveau  movement,  purged,  how- 
ever, of  the  extreme  vagaries  ami  exlravaganc4*s 
that  were  common  a few  years  ago.  Bay-win- 
dows and  heavily-corlielled  l>alconje8  are  fre- 
quent; the  rofif  masses  fur  more  variinl  and 
picturesque  than  formerly,  and  the  sculpture! 
dx'tail,  especialiy  of  naturalistic  flowers  ami 
foliage,  often  very  lionutifii].  As  a whole,  how- 
e\Tr,  llicso  mtxiorn  structures  lack  the  charm 
and  elegance  often  found  in  hiiildings  of  more 
conventional  design. 

While  no  very  important  public  buildings  have 
l>ecn  under  ertTtion  during  the  year,  a very 
important  and  interesting  structure  has  been  in 
part  demolishiHi.  This  Is  the  great  Gnlerie  des 
Machines,  erected  in  18Sfl  at  the  rear  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  for  the  exhibition  of  that  year 
— tlie  finest,  certainly  the  most  elegant,  of  all 
mo<lern  metal  roofed  halls  of  wide  span.  It  U 
}>eing  removi^i  to  make  room  for  two  permanent 
exhibition  halls  of  less  unnmnngeahly  vast  di- 
mensions. .Among  other  municipal  enterprises 
should  b»*  mentioinxl  the  Botilevanl  Has|»nil.  Im*- 
gun  many  yt*ar»  ago.  but  only  recently  carried 
on  with  vigor  by  the  demolition  of  old  hou>*e8 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  city.  The  past  year 
has  witnx'ssi‘d  the  virtual  completion  of  this 
great  new  thorougliLirv. 

In  other  French  cities  there  has  been  almut 
the  usual  activity  in  the  building  of  thwitres, 
town  halls,  prefectures,  (xmrts  of  jnslioe,  schools 
and  hospitals;  among  them  the  h«Mcl-dr-ville  at 
Houhaix.  by  V,  I.aIoux,  and  tha  Post  Ofll<N'  at 
Dijon,  by’  Perreau.  The  city  of  Lyons  is  alx>ut 
ti*  l>egin  the  erection  of  an  immense  stock-yard, 
cattle  market  and  almttoir,  covering  many  acres, 
for  which  the  plans  by  Tony  Gamier  wore  ex- 
hihited  at  the  Salon  of 

In  tl»e  field  of  French  architectural  archa*- 
ologr,  1909  has  had  n«)  very  notable  annals  to 
oITit.  The  Catluslral  of  Chartres  has  lw*«»n  un- 
dergoing enrefiil  restoration  us  to  its  wonderful 
North  porch,  the  South  porcli  having  Us-n  thor- 
oughly repaired  and  rclievtsl  of  its  long-dis- 
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figuring  slioringH  in  root'nt  years.  The  little 
Bomanesque  Church  of  Moricuval,  m important 
archieologienlly  in  apite  of  its  niojest  »Umen' 
aions,  hua  biH»n  stripjsnl  of  the  late  nnil 
porch  at  the  West  Kiul,  which — w>  fur.  at  least 
as  appearances  indicate — was  originally  with- 
out doors,  its  three  arcluxi  entrances  Iwitig  en- 
tirely op^*n  to  the  exterior  w<irld.  These 
restorations  an«l  others  of  less  imjwrtnnce  arc 
being  dirt*ctcd  by  M.  Selmersheini,  the  accom- 
plished architect  of  llie  Commission  des  Monu- 
ments historiques. 

In  OtKMANY  there  has  Wn  about  the  normal 
activity  in  building,  on  tlie  whole  a stronger 
movement  than  in  France.  Fartioiilarly  has 
the  movement  for  municipal  improvement  as- 
sumed important  dimensions.  With  great  fore- 
sight, many  of  the  German  cities  are  planning, 
in  advance,  for  the  future  development  of  their 
suburban  districts,  while  others  have  held  coin- 
p<'titiona  for  the  remodeling  of  the  older  parts 
of  the  city  pro|)or.  In  the  twin  cities  of  Ham- 
burg-Altona,  the  entire  railway  terminal  system 
has  been  reeonstnieted  and  renio<leled,  a new 
Uauptbahnhof  erected  in  each  of  the  two 
cities,  and  new  suburban  stations,  round- 
houses, freight-dejjota,  etc.,  provided.  The 
design  of  these  is  frank  and  expressive,  in  some 
degria*  elegant,  though  not  quite  attaining  the 
highest  p<issible  merit  in  their  class  of  design. 

An  interesting  and  thus  far  successful  experi- 
ment is  a vast  cot'qH'ratlve  store  huilding.  in 
which  about  sixty  merchants  unite  to  exhibit 
and  sell  their  goods.  The  building,  on  tire 
Friedrichstrasse,  is  of  reenforc«*d  concrete,  ami 
covers  93..1.58  square  feet,  or  nearly  ‘ij  acres  of 
ground.  It  is  architecturally  far  more  inter- 
esting internally  than  externally,  and  cost 
8, .500,000  marks  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
land. 

At  Munich  n numlrer  of  import.'int  new  uni- 
versity buildings  have  been  completed,  chiefly 
for  the  Mcdicnl  Faculty;  an  Anatomical  ^lu- 
s<‘um,  by  Heilniann  and  Littmann;  a building 
for  Psychiatry,  another  for  research  lalx)ra- 
tories,  etc.  C^f  houses,  villas,  apartments,  and 
shops,  the  year’s  production  calls  for  no  special 
notice. 

Data  for  Ar55TRiA  indicate  al>out  the  usual 
activity,  with  no  imfHwtant  fortlistanding  work. 
A new  Exchange  for  Trade  and  Industry  (Han- 
dels nnd  Gewerln'kammcr)  is  among  the  year’s 
buildings  in  Vienna. 

In  Grkat  Britain’  the  most  notable  architec- 
tural event  of  the  past  y«‘ar  was  the  0{K>ning 
of  the  newly  completed  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  In  South  Kensington  (l.x3ndon)  in 
April  by  the  King.  Tliis  immense  edifice  has 
Ikth  nearly  four  years  in  building,  from  the 
plans  of  Sir  Aston  Webb,  and  allords  ample 
and  much  needed  aer<»mmo<lation  for  the  con- 
stantly growing  artistic  and  industrial  collec- 
tion.H  of  that  celebrated  museum.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  new  buihling  is,  however,  a little 
di»np{M>inting.  both  internally  and  externally. 
It  is  in  exccdlent  taste,  retinod  and  g«*nerally 
pleasing,  but  it  hardly  jK^sesses  the  grandeur 
ami  interest  which  one  might  supp<»se  its  hn- 
po.sing  dimensions  wouM  have  piTiiiilted  its  de- 
signer to  impart  to  it.  New  building.s  ft>r  Bir- 
mingham University,  by  the  Haine  architect, 
with  Mr.  Ingn.s  Bell,  have  also  lH*en  completed 
during  the  ye.ir,  and  llie!*T  two  arc  the  most 
important  enterprises  completed  during  1909. 
The  National  Library  of  Wales,  recently  com- 


jdeted  at  CardifT,  and  an  inqK^rtant  competition 
for  the  Middleaborough  Public  Library,  indi- 
cate contitmed  though  imHlerate  activity  in  a 
department  of  design  which  has  never  had  in 
fJreat  llriiHiii  the  op|>ortunitie<i  alTorded  in  the 
United  State.s  by  the  unexampled  multiplica- 
tion of  libraries  during  the  past  few  years. 
Another  branch  of  design  in  which  American 
arcliitects  ha\*e  achieve<i  a certain  success  at 
home  is  represented  in  London  by  the  monu- 
mental building  completed  in  1009  from  plans 
by  It.  F.  Atkinson  for  “ Selfridge’a,”  the  now 
American  department  store  on  Oxford  Street. 
Aiming  other  buildings  completed  or  nearly  com- 
pleted in  HKH)  in  Ixmdon  the  Royal  Automobile 
Ulub  stands  conspicuous,  not  only  by  its  size 
nnd  cost,  hut  also  trecause  of  its  somewhat  se- 
verely classical  design  in  a rather  cold  and 
formal  style  rarely  seen  in  Londtm  in  recent 
years.  Elsewhere,  among  many  other  Imtldings 
|>erhaps  but  little  le*«K  worthy  of  notice,  may 
be  mentioned  the  ^fanehester  Royal  Infirmary 
by  Reginald  Blonifield.  a very  e.xlensive  group 
of  hospital  buildings;  in  Edinburgh,  the  now’ 
building  (or  rather  one-half  of  the  design) 
for  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Art,  and  the  Ire- 
ginning  of  a memorial  chapel  of  verj'  consider- 
able cost  and  elegance  on  the  east  »i<lc  of  the 
south  tran.sept  of  St.  Giles  Cathedral  by  H.  T. 
Oliver.  Work  has  lx*en  continued  on  a mimlrer 
of  important  structures  Iregiin  in  previous 
j-vars,  among  the  most  notable  of  which  are  the 
great  Liverinxil  Cathedral ; the  new  extension 
of  the  British  Museum,  by  Mr.  W.  Burnett; 
the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  in  I./ondon,  by 
Mr.  Brock;  the  Wesley  Memorial  building  near 
Westminster  Ablrey,  and  various  buildings 
along  the  Kingsway.  The  new  building  for  the 
Lomlon  County  Council  lias  Ikmui  Iregtin,  but 
had  hardly  risen  to  view’  al>ove  ground  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  A number  of  new’  buildings 
are  being  erected,  or  ha\*c  Ixren  recently  fin- 
ished, at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  from  plans 
by  T.  G.  .Taekson.  R.  A.,  and  there  has  l>e<‘ii  a 
normal  activity  in  the  building  of  churches, 
sclurels  nnd  houses,  in  the  first  nnd  last  of 
which  categories  the  English  architects  haw 
continued  to  do  much  admirable  work,  hardly 
equaled,  if  at  all,  in  any  other  country.  An 
im|H)rtant  British  work,  though  not  erected  In 
Great  Britain  itself,  is  tlie  Qmren  Victoria 
Memorial  Hall,  the  erection  of  which  was  Is'gun 
in  Calcutta  (India)  from  plans  by  Sir  William 
Emerson. 

The  year  bos  been  marked  by  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  problem  of  arcliiteetural  e<Iuca- 
tion  and  the  op»*ning  of  new’  courses  in  archi- 
tecture in  various  centres,  as  in  the  Edinburgh 
(’oUegc  of  Art  and  in  Liverfwol  University, 
wljere,  among  other  steps  in  advance,  there  has 
Ireen  founded  a chair  of  Civic  Art  ami  Town 
Planning,  wliose  first  inenmlrent  is  Professor 
C.  II.  Reilly.  A v<*ry  active  controversy  as  to 
the  establishment  of  a curriculum  in  areliitec- 
ture  at  Cambridge  Univer.sity  eiuliMl  in  the 
failure,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  of  the  pro- 
enterprise. 

In  the  fiebl  of  archreological  restoration  in- 
ter<‘st  lies  bts-n  cliiefiy  centred  on  Winchester 
Cathedral,  wliosi'  foundations  in  a wet  and 
springy  soil  have  Iregim  to  give  way  after 
having  apparently  sulliced  for  nearly  or 
quite  eight  liundred  years.  The  dilfieult  task 
of  underpinning  these  foundations.  <»f  restoring 
the  walls  and  piers,  if  to  the  vertical. 


THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 
McKIM.  MEAD.  AND  WHITE.  ARCHITECTS 
T ht  hittoric  City  Hall  it  thown  in  tht  fortground 
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and  of  providinp  npiinst  further  eollapse,  is 
tinder  the  peneral  dir*»ction  of  T.  O.  Jackson, 
K.  A.,  assisted  by  competent  engineering  ex* 
perts. 

In  Italy  the  most  notable  arohiteetiiral 
fi*at«re»  of  the  year  have  Iwen  the  substantial 
completion  of  the  vast  Palace  of  Justice  in  the 
Castfdli  quarter  of  Pome,  across  the  Tils-r;  and 
the  very  active  continuance  of  work  on  the 
colossal  Victor  Kmmnniiel  monument  at  the 
head  of  the  (’orso  in  the  same  city'.  Tl>e  I’alaee 
of  Justice  is  over-ornate  in  design,  but.  apart 
from  its  details.  w<dl  coin|>nsed  ninl  solidly  con* 
Btructed.  Tlie  Victor  Krnnmnuel  nn»nument,  the 
crowning  work  of  the  late  Signor  Ibdirami, 
etands  on  the  slope  of  the  rnpit<dine  Hill  over- 
looking the  Corso,  and  consisiM  of  a colossal 
colonnade  with  projecting  terminal  wings, 
atiinding  on  a loftv  potliiim  or  bastmient,  and 
framing  a colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the 
great  king  and  warrior  whom  it  roinmemorates. 
It  is  riebly  adorned  with  BvinUdic  and  alle- 
gorical sculpture,  the  hulls  Indiind  the  colon- 
nade are  siimptunusly  lined  with  precious  mar- 
bb*»,  and  the  cost  will  run  up  prolwbly  to  nearly 
or  quite  $15.0(K).(MK>.  The  lessi*r  Palace  of 
Venice  (the  Pala/ftto)  is  to  Ik»  demolished,  as 
it  obstructs  the  view  of  p.art  of  the  nionunwnt 
from  the  Corso;  but  this  interesting  fiftwntli- 
century  palace  is  to  be  later  rei*rected,  atone 
for  stone,  on  another  site. 

At  Milan  a girat  church  to  l<»  dcdicatetl  to 
the  Sacnal  Heart  is  in  pn>c(*S9  of  erwlion;  at 
IkTgamo  the  municipal  improvements  (great 
aajuurc.  arcsule,  tower,  etc.)  announced  u year 
ago  were  being  actively  pros(*cut<*<l  under  Sign«)r 
Quaroni’s  direction;  and  at  Venice  the  great 
C'ampanile  of  St.  Mark  w.as  carried  up  to  a 
height  of  some  230  feet  boff*re  the  close  (»f  the 
year. 

In  other  countries  many  important  buildings 
escape  the  writer’s  notice  through  faihire  to 
publish  them  until  (if  at  all)  a year  or  more 
after  their  completion.  As  olwervcd  in  a pre- 
vious issue,  there  is  a very  considerable  arclii- 
tiH'tural  activity  in  S<iutli  America,  of  which 
no  information  reaches  North  American.s  ex- 
cept by  rare  illustrate<!  articles  in  the  magti- 
xines.  To  a less  extent  the  same  is  true  of 
Canaxla,  which  might  well  supjHirt  a fine  illus- 
trateil  archit»»ctural  monthly,  in  which  to  ex- 
hibit the  large  amount  of  excellent  w<irk  bt'ing 
done  in  the  Dominion  by  l>oth  Cunudian  and 
American  architects. 

Ik*fore  turning  to  the  architectural  record  of 
lOOlt  in  the  I’nitcd  States  we  may  add  to  tiie 
foregoing  survey  the  completion  of  the  lb>yal 
Pnhu'Cf  at  l..aeken  (Belgium)  from  designs  by 
Ch.  Girault  of  Paris;  the  extension  of  tlie  Royal 
Palace  at  Bruss«ds,  by'  the  late  M.  Mnquet: 
in  the  latter  city  the  completiiui  of  the  large 
bunking  building  of  the  (lenf'ralc  de 

Belgique  and  the  inauguration  of  extensive 
municipal  improvements  by'  the  cutting  of  wi»le 
«tr«*ct»  through  c<mg«‘stecl  districts,  i>s|vcially 
those  t>etween  the  Royal  Palact»  and  tljc  Cathe- 
dral of  Stc.  (Judule;  at  Co|K»nhagi*n  a new  Royal 
Palace  or  chateau  by  Jorgcns,*n;  in  Constanti- 
nople, under  a new  and  progressive  regime,  the 
yrar  has  witnesstHi  the  completion  and  o|M‘ning 
of  an  im[M»sing  new  Posl-OfTiee  building,  the 
beginning  of  n new  Custom  Hihihc.  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Museum  of  Antiquitie.s,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  superb  Palace  of  Chera- 
gan  on  the  Bosphorus  into  a Parliament  Hall, 


The  enterprising  Kast  European  capitals  of 
Sofia  (Bulgaria),  Bucharest  (Rumania),  and 
Buda-IVsth  (Hungary)  were  the  scenes  of  a 
considerable  building  activity,  but  exact  data 
are  not  available  at  this  writing  for  compiling 
a preciBc  record  of  it. 

In  the  I’mtkd  States,  while  the  year’a 
recf»rd  was  not  extraordinary,  it  was  one  of 
Very'  great  and  encouraging  activity  along  all 
lines,  showing  complete  rt*covery  from  the  dU- 
Hstrous  tlnancinl  crisis  of  1907.  No  feature  of 
this  activity  is  more  noteworthy,  and  m>ne  as 
dramatically  interesting,  us  that  which  marked 
the  third  year  of  San  Francisco’s  plurnix-like 
revival  from  the  flame  ami  destruction  of  April, 
15KMI.  A very  largo  proportion  of  the  devas- 
tatetl  city  has  lx*«*n  entirely  reconstructe<|,  and 
the  year  ItMH)  saw  tire  completion  of  a great 
niimitcr  of  otTicc  huildingn,  churches  and  other 
edillocs  in  a more  substantial,  flrc-resisting  eon- 
Btriiction  than  was  to  l*e  mn-n  before  the  earth- 
quake and  Arc.  It  has  been  a remarkable  exbi- 
bit ion  of  pluck,  enterprise,  and  skill,  with  the 
one  drawback  that  the  opportunity  was  not 
imprnv<‘d  f(»r  renuxleling  the  strwt  plan  as  pro- 
p^)?M*d  hy  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham. 

In  New  York,  the  forthstnnding  architectural 
fcalurvs  of  the  year  wore  the  completion  of  the 
Metro|Kditnn  Life  Insurance  C<»mpany’s  tower- 
building,  over  7<M)  feet  high,  w'ith  47  stories  of 
oflices,  the  highest  inluildted  building  ever 
erected;  the  completion  ami  closing  in  of  tire 
crossing  or  rotunda  and  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  J«din  the  Divine  (Heins  and  l-nfarg»»), 
so  far  ns  the  main  c<instruclion  is  eoncerm*tl— 
the  hemispherical  dome  on  {wndentives  adding 
another  element  of  incongruity  and  incoherence 
to  this  singular  and  heterogeneous  e<lirtce;  the 
iM'ginning  of  active  work  on  the  new  niunictpal 
ofliee  building  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  terminus 
(McKitn,  Mem!  and  VV'hite)  ; the  ndvnnco 
towards  completion  of  tire  Public  Library 
Building  (Currere  and  Hastings)  now  receiv- 
ing its  inferior  finish;  (he  rapid  progress  of 
work  on  the  new  Pennsylvania  terminal  at 
Tliirty’-first  Street  (McKiin,  Mead  and  White), 
which  now  )M>gins  to  display  its  itn(M'»sing  dimen- 
sions and  tine  masses,  a truly  noble  e«lifice;  the 
ct*mpIelion  ami  ojaming  of  the  Qiiwusboro’ 
Bridge,  a great  cantilever  bridge  crossing  from 
Manhattan  tt>  Queens  over  Blackwell’s  Island, 
with  architectural  features  of  decided  interest 
designed  by'  H.  F.  Hornlxiatel;  the  approach  to 
completion  of  the  Munliattun  Bridgti  (Crtrn’'TO 
and  Hastings);  the  external  eompleti<»n  of  the 
striking  gaoun  of  Ciotliic  IniildingH  by*  Allen 
and  Collens  for  tire  I’nion  T!u*«drigicnl  Si^ml- 
nary",  the  c«unpletion  of  the  vast  Belnord  apart- 
ment house  (by  Hess  and  Weeks);  and  of  tha 
new  Police  Hea<bpiarters  (Hoppin  and  Kiren); 
the  OfK'ning  of  new*  and  inqsising  Masonic  Halls 
In  Dfanbattan  (by  II.  P,  Knowles)  and  in 
Brrrekly'n  (IxJrd  and  Hewlett),  and  the  com- 
pletion and  «>|K>ning  of  the  iK'autiful  Ni’W 
Theatre  on  Central  Park  West  (CarriTo  and 
Hustings). 

In  Bf*«ton  the  ermipletion  of  the  great  and 
IsMiutifui  new'  Mu^enln  of  Fine  Arts,  a classic 
structure  some  .100  fivt  long,  designed  hy  (Jtiy 
Lowell,  was  the  most  notable  architectural 
event.  It  is  the  finest  and  largest  single  build- 
ing thus  far  erected  for  art  ninseiiin  piir|«>s»*s 
in  America,  ami  etunpares  favorably'  with  the 
linest  examples  In  Eurojs*.  Tw’u  impi»rtant 
com{K;tition»  were  heldj  one  fur  the  Boston 
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Roman  Catholic  Collt^,  for  which  the  prize 
was  won  by  Mn^innie  and  Walsli;  and  for  tlic 
Peter  Brent  Brigham  Hospital,  for  which  the 
prize  was  awarded  to  Codiiian  and  Despradelle. 
In  Philadelphia  the  great  new  Wanamakcr 
store  was  carried  well  on  towards  final  com- 
pletion— a dignified  and  elegant  design;  and 
there  was  built  in  the  name  city  for  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  from  designs  by  Rankin, 
Kellogg  and  Crane,  an  Equipment  Store  House 
of  unusually  interesting  architecture  in  its 
successful  adaptation  ofVlassic  motifs  to  con- 
struction in  brick  and  to  the  expression  of  its 
utilitarian  purpose.  The  building  activity  in 
Chicago  was  well  up  to  former  records,  but  not 
exceptional,  and  excepting  the  new  University 
Club,  the  completion  of  the  new  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  terminal,  and  a numl>er  of 
hanking  and  office  buildings,  has  no  specially 
prominent  building  to  its  credit  for  1909. 
Other  railway  stations  may  here  be  men- 
tioned as  of  the  past  year:  a great  Union  Sta- 
tion at  New  Orleans  (Daniel  Burnham),  the 
new  D.  L.  & W.  Station  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  begun 
in  1908  (K.  Murchison),  and  the  interesting 
terminal  of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnels  in  the 
subterranean  portions  and  part  of  the  ground 
story  of  the  Terminal  Building  in  New  York. 

In  Washington  the  two  great  office  buildings 
for  the  Senate  and  House,  which  haw  been  for 
wmic  years  building  (Carrerc  and  Hastings), 
were  finally  completed.  At  Pittsburgh  work 
was  l>egun  on  the  great  group  of  buildings  pro- 
jected for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  (H.  F. 
llornl>ostel),  and  the  First  National  Bank  com- 
pleted, a striking  amf  expressive  design  by 
Jlaniel  Burnham.  At  Baltimore  the  Provident 
Savings  Bank,  by  York  and  Sawyer,  adiled 
another  to  their  long  list  of  successful  banking 
buildings.  Other  buildings  and  projects  to  be 
crcditeil  to  1909,  among  a vast  number  which 
there  is  no  room  to  mention,  arc  the  New  York 
State  Normal  College  at  Albany  (Ross,  Heins, 
Ware) ; permanent  buildings  for  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  ((Jreen  and  Wicks)  ; 
new  buildings  and  a new  and  coherent  plan  of 
architectural  development  for  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; a long  list  of  buildings  at  the  various 
universities  and  larger  colleges  throughout  the 
Union;  and  last,  but  of  greater  architectural 
interest  and  importance  than  all  the  foregoing, 
the  beautiful  though  temporary  buildings  of  the 
recent  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exhibition  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the  special  display  of  the 
resources  and  products  of  Alaska  and  the 
Northwestern  and  Pacific  States.  Howard  and 
Galloway  wew  the  architects  of  the  whole  gen- 
eral design  and  most  of  the  important  buildings, 
which  were  as  a whole  remarkably  successful. 

During  the  year  the  use  of  concrete  was 
widely  extended,  especially  in  combination  with 
hollow  tile  and  stucco  for  roUtiwly  inexpen- 
sive rural  residences,  many  of  them  lacing  mode 
fireproof  througlinut.  The  diminution  in  our 
national  timl)cr  supply  and  the  inen.Hi&ed  and 
growing  cost  of  wood  have  hr»>ught  alraut  a 
situation  in  wliich  such  construction  in  tile 
and  concrete  is  but  little  more  costly,  while 
far  more  safe  and  durable,  than  ordinary 
framed  construction  in  wimmI.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  and  interesting  tvfK-s  of  house 
architecture  ap|K*aro«l  to  be  going  on  as  a c<in- 
siHjuence  of  this  change  of  materials.  .Sec  Con- 
crete. 

The  year  was  marked  by  the  death,  on  Sep- 


tember 1 4,  of  the  most  noted  of  mwlern  Amer- 
ican architects,  Mr.  Charles  FoIIen  McKim.  to 
whom  more  than  to  any  other  one  persi>n  the 
progress  of  architecture  anti  the  improvement 
of  public  taste  in  matters  especially  of  monu- 
mental and  public  architecture  in  the  United 
States  are  due.  A designer  of  great  and  nohlo 
buildings  and  founder  of  the  American  Academy 
at  Rome,  he  was  a constant  force  working  for 
the  adoption  of  higher  ideals  and  loftier  con- 
ceptions in  his  chosen  art.  Another  notable 
figure  has  passed  away  in  the  death  of  M.  Au- 
gu»te  Choisy,  author  of  w-orks  on  the  history 
of  architeclure  which  stand  very  high  in  the 
world  of  architectural  scholarship.  During  the 
pa.st  year  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  English  architects,  has 
withdrawn  formally  from  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

ARCTIC  EXPLORATION.  See  Polab 
RbSEAUCK. 

ARGENTINA.  A South  American  republic 
lying  bi'tween  (.'hile  and  the  southern  Atlantic 
coast.  The  capital  is  Buenos  Ayres. 

Area  a.mj  Population.  Tlie  republic  consists 
of  I4  provinces,  10  territories,  and  the  federal 
district  (city)  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  an  ag- 
gregate area  estimated  at  1,138,352  s<)uare  miles. 
The  census  of  1895  showed  a population  of  3,- 
9.^1,911;  olfioial  estimate  of  1907,  6.210,428; 
estimate  at  the  end  of  1908,  6,484,023,  of  whom 
atiout  1.800,000  were  foreign-boni  and  2,400.CM>0 
the  children  of  foreign-l>orn  parents.  The  provinces 
having  the  largest  populations  (cstimateil)  were 
Buenos  Ayres,  1,647.029;  Santa  Fe,  816.401; 
COrdoba,  646,844;  Enlre  Rios,  406.867;  Corrien- 
tes,  .319,38tl;  Tueumfin,  293,211;  and  Mendoza, 
216,196.  The  most  densely  inhabited  portions 
are  the  federal  district  and  the  provinces  of 
Tueumfin.  Entrc  Rios,  Santa  Ffi,  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  next 
to  Paris  the  largest  Latin  city,  was  estimated 
at  1.203,050  on  May  30,  1909.  Tlie  growth  of 
this  city,  not  only  in  population  but  in  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds,  has  l>een  extraordinary.  It 
posHes<w8  one  of  the  finest  systems  of  docks  and 
wharves  in  the  world  and  has  projected  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  underground  railways.  Other 
impfirtant  cities,  with  population  according  to 
latest  available  statistics,  are:  Rosario  (1906), 

1.50.6H6;  La  Plata,  80, (MM);  Tueumfin  (1909), 
66,917;  C6rdoba,  53.000;  Bahia  Blanca,  .37.765; 
Mendo/a,  36,314;  Paranfi,  27,000.  In  1908  the 
over-Hca  immigration  was  255.710,  os  against 
209.103  in  1907;  in  ailditiou  there  were  47.402 
arrivals  from  Montevideo,  making  a total  of 
303,112,  as  compared  with  267.924  in  1907.  The 
emigrants  in  1907  nurnl>ere<l  90,190;  in  1908, 
127,032.  Of  the  immigrants  in  1908,  116,069 
received  free  trans])ort  to  the  interior  and  were 
located  in  small  groups  at  1010  dilTerent  places. 
In  1908  the  over-sea  immigrants  include  107,- 
367  Spaniards,  78.947  Italians,  and  6780  Rus- 
sians; only  326  came  from  North  America. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived 
in  Argentina  fr<»m  1857  to  1908  inchisivo  was 
3,178.4.>6,  of  whom  nearly  1,8(M).000  were 
Italians.  Immigrants  arriving  in  1901-08  num- 
bered 1.24.3,379. 

Eoucatio.v.  Primary  instruction  is  free, 
secular,  and  nominally  compulsory,  but  about 
one-half  of  the  inhabitants  over  six  years  of  ago 
are  illiterate.  Jn  1906  the  primary  schools 
nuralxTcd  5941,  with  557,657  registered  pupils. 
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Secondary  education  is  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral p’vernment.  There  are  aUmt  20  lyceuras 
and  45  normal  f^chools.  On  May  24,  1900,  a 
new  induntrial  school,  erected  at  a cost  of  $424,* 
OuO,  was  opened  at  Buenos  Ayres.  For  higlicr 
education  there  are  national  universities  at 
Buenos  Ayres  and  COrdoba,  provincial  univer- 
sities at  Santa  F^,  La  Plata,  and  ParanA,  a 
school  of  mines,  a college  of  agriculture,  a school 
of  commerce,  a military  and  a naval  school,  etc. 
In  addition  to  the  public  educational  institu- 
tions, there  arc  numerous  private  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Newspapers  arc  pub- 
lijtheil  in  even  the  smaller  towns,  and  in 
Buenos  Ayres  472  periodicals  of  all  kinds  arc 
reported,  of  which  96  are  dailies,  10  tri-week- 
lies,  44  bi-we<‘kliea.  191  weeklies,  and  64  month- 
lies. The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism, 
but  religious  toleration  prevails. 

Agriculturb,  Stock  Raising,  etc.  To  her 
farms  and  live-stock  Argentina  owes  her  con- 
stantly increasing  prosperity.  For  the  agri- 
cultural year  190R-0,  the  total  cultivated  area 
was  re|x)rted  at  15,830,503  hectares  ( 1 hectare  = 
2.471  acres),  the  areas  sown  to  the  principal 
crops  being  as  follows:  Wheat,  0.003,100  hec- 

tares; corn.  2.973.900;  llax.  1,5.14.300;  oats, 
633,300.  About  4,000,000  hectares  are  under 
alfalfa,  and  50,000  hectares  are  planted  to 
vineyards.  The  cultivated  area  in  1908-9 
showed  about  a 10  per  cent,  increase  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  areas 
s<*wn  to  wheat,  corn  and  llax,  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  was  credite<l  with  40,  49,  and  28 
per  c«*nt.,  respectively.  Santa  F^  hatl  23  per 
cent,  of  the  wlteat  area,  28  of  the  corn,  and 
44  of  the  llax;  C'Ordoba,  25  jht  cent,  of  the 
wheat,  9 per  cent,  of  the  corn,  ami  II  per  cent,  of 
tlte  llax;  Kntre  Rios,  5 per  cent,  of  the  wheat, 
4 of  the  corn,  and  15  of  the  flax.  Of  the  633,- 
30f)  hcctarea  sown  to  oats.  679,700  hectares 
were  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Tlie 
estimated  yields  of  the  staple  crops  in  the 
1908-9  season  were:  Wheat,  6,759,186  tons; 

corn,  5,9,30,<M)0  tons;  flaxseeti.  1,457,586  tons; 
and  oats,  791,625  tons.  In  1907  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Tueu- 
mfln  amounted  to  109,445  tons;  in  1908,  161,- 
662  Uuis.  Wine  production  in  1907  amounted 
to  169.722..391  litres,  and  in  1908.  180,091.072 
litres;  of  tl»e  latter  amount  174,297,392  litres 
were  produced  in  tlie  province  of  Mendoza. 
Cotton  and.  silk  culture  have  begun  to  be  of 
some  importance,  and  the  cultivation  of  yerba 
matf'  i»  now  l>eing  fostered  by  the  government. 
In  1909  a plan  waa  projecte«i  for  a system  of 
irrigation,  costing  upwards  of  $24,000,000,  to 
effect  a more  advantageous  distribution  of  the 
waters  of  the  N^ro,  Limay,  Tercero,  Mendoza, 
Neiiqiien,  TiimayAn,  Saldo,  Diamante,  Atuel, 
and  Dulce  rivers. 

TTio  third  general  census  of  live-stock  in  the 
Republic  was  taken  in  May,  1908,  t\\e  two  pre- 
vious enumerations  having  been  made  in  1888 
and  1895.  The  returns  of  tl»e  third  census 
showed  an  increase  over  1895  in  the  nurnlnr 
of  each  kind  of  live-stock  except  sheep.  The 
figures  for  1895  and  1908  res|>ectivolv  are; 
Cattle,  21.701,526  and  29.116,025;  horses,  4.446,- 
859  and  7,531,376;  sheep,  74,379.562  and  67,- 
211,754;  swine,  652.7C6  and  1.403..591;  goats, 
2.748,860  and  3,945.086;  mules.  285,497  and 
465.037 ; ssscs,  197.872  and  285.088.  The  total 
value  of  the  live-stock  was  placed  at  about 
$645,000,000.  Of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 


respectively,  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  had 
16,35I,23.'i.  2.519,953.  uiid  34,t«M,972.  Corri- 
entes,  4.275.895,  596.1.10,  ami  3.118.6G3;  Santa 
F^»,  3,413,446,  013.965,  and  969.406;  Entrc  Rios, 
3.145,019,  047,107,  and  7,005.469;  C6rdoba, 

2.039,480,  907,614,  and  1,092,110.  It  is  seen 
that  by  far  tlu?  greater  part  of  the  live-stock 
are  in  the  eastern  provinces,  all  but  one  of 
which  border  on  the  River  Plata:  together  tl»ey 
had  in  1908  21,191,076  cattle,  4.719,712  horses, 
and  45,718,410  shwp.  It  was  in  these  prov- 
inces, however,  that  occurred  the  great  decline 
in  the  number  of  shet*p — 16.523,176  less  than 
in  1895 — a decline  due  partly  to  the  substi- 
tution of  cattle  for  sheep  on  the  pastures  and 
partly  to  the  remarkable  development  of  cereal 
production  in  this  part  of  the  Republic.  The 
decline  in  sheep  was  partly  offset  by  a net 
increase  in  the  territories  of  about  9,000,000. 
The  Argentine  government  in  various  ways 
enrourugi's  and  protects  the  live-stock  industry. 
Animal  expositions  held  at  Palermo,  nnar  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  show  a constant  improvement  in 
breeding  and  selection  of  stock,  and  rigid  quar- 
antine regulations  arc  in  force  regarding  the 
importation  of  animals. 

Argentina’s  meat-{>acking  industry  has  as- 
sumed extraordinary  inqKirtance.  Returns  for 
1908,  perhaps  not  complete,  showed  for  the 
freezing  ami  salting  establishments  a slaugh- 
ter of  981,905  cattle,  3,827.840  sheep,  and  14,- 
611  swine.  In  addition  these  establishments 
slaughtered  754,300  Uruguayan  and  425,000 
Brazilian  cattle. 

Compared  with  the  meat  packing,  the  dairy 
industry,  which  «*ntres  In  the  province  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  is  small.  Returns  from  579  estab- 
lishments showed,  for  1907,  a milk  pro<luc- 
tion  of  206.822.196  litres  and  a butter  produc- 
tion of  6.727,988  kilos.  Che<*sc  protluced  in  1907 
amounted  to  about  1,870,802  kilns. 

In  1895  there  were  82,497  ostriches  in  Argen- 
tina; in  1908,  422,783.  There  is  a constantly 
growing  demand  fur  plumes  in  tl»e  country,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  flocks,  ex- 
ports have  U*en  decline<l. 

The  northern  provinces  arc  rich  in  timber, 
and  the  quebracho  industry  especially  has 
become  important.  (S4?c  Forestry.)  Mineral 
production  is  retarded  by  the  present  lack  of 
capital,  difficulties  of  transportation,  and  the 
high  price  of  fuel.  Small  quantities  of  salt, 
copt)cr,  and  goM  ore  mined. 

Manufactlties.  Manufacturing,  which  is 
hamp<Ted  by  the  lack  of  fuel,  does  not  show  a 
great  development.  In  1907  there  were  350 
lloiir  mills,  of  which  290  were  in  operation, 
grinding  1,021,252  metric  tons  of  wheat,  yield- 
ing 697.863  tons  of  flour,  175.339  tons  of  bran, 
93,030  tons  of  middlings,  and  18.964  tons  of 
»ee<inds.  Of  the  amount  ground  about  59  p<'r 
cent,  was  produced  in  the  city  and  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  There  are  two  cotton  spinning 
mills  and  66  weaving  establishments.  TuImicco 
factories  number  77,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  $3,440,272  and  an  annual  output  valued 
at  alxnit  $12,781,000.  The  greater  part  of  the 
manufacturing  is  in  Buenos  Ayres  city  and 
province.  At  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were 
W'itiiin  (Ills  area  8647  factories,  of  which  aUiut 
three-fourths  were  owned  by  foreigners.  The 
total  capital  amounted  to  $.59,090,235,  and  the 
CTOss  annual  income  to  $121,178,000.  The  four 
leading  industries  were:  Frozen-moat  coitipa- 

nies  (8),  capital.  $13,220,758;  breweries  (11), 
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capital,  $7,100,070;  flour  mills  (07),  capital 
$4,822,203;  paper  factories  (0),  capital,  $2,- 
755,220.  The  employees  in  all  the  factories  num- 
bered 40,642. 

Fobeigx  Coumebce.  Imports  and  exports, 
exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  have  l)ccn  as  fol- 
lows, in  gold  pesos  (1  peso  *»  $0.065 ) : 


1908  1907  lOOS 

Imports  ....  769.970.624  2S5.660.6fi3  272.972.736 

Exports  ....  292,253,829  296,204.369  366,005,341 


The  leading  imports  in  1008  were,  in  gold 
pesos:  Te,\tiles  and  their  manufactures,  40,- 

911,338;  transport  appliaiic«‘H,  vehicles,  etc., 
30,790,337;  iron  and  its  manufactures,  30,075,- 
484;  ceramic  products,  24,807.435;  foodstuifs, 
23,540,007;  building  materials,  21,182,420;  agri- 
cultural implements,  15,830,8.38;  wines  and 
liquors,  13,270,781;  oils  (mineral,  vegetable, 
etc.),  11,051,723;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products.  0,180,153;  metals  (other  than  iron) 
and  their  manufacture's,  8,740,806;  woods  and 
their  manufactures,  6,212.864;  paper  and  its 
manufactures,  5,042,560;  tobacco  and  its  man- 
ufactures, 6.557,640;  electrical  appliances,  3,- 
320,200;  leather  ond  its  manufactures,  2,130,- 
303;  live  animals,  1.708,730. 

Exports  in  1908  were  included  in  six  general 
classes:  Agricultural  products,  241,677,164 

pesos  (gold);  live-stock  products,  115,118,457; 
forest  products.  6,347.234;  mineral  pnxiucta, 
810,061;  fish  and  game,  408,612;  various,  1,552,- 
913.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  the 
export  of  agricultural  producta  increa.sed  by 
77, .585, 543  pesos,  forest  products  by  1,004,877 
pesos,  and  mineral  pnniucts  by  245.022  pesos, 
while  the  exports  of  live-stock  declined  by  8.- 
701,748  jx'sos  and  fish  and  game  by  330,947 
pesos.  The  export  of  wheat  in  liM)8  amounted 
to  3,636,204  tons,  valued  at  128,842.610  i>efl08, 
an  increase  of  955,402  t*>ns  and  46.114,863  pes«>s 
over  1007;  corn,  1,711,804  tons,  valued  at  35,- 
614,594  pesos,  an  increase  of  455.492  tons  and 
11,002.886  i)OSOs;  linseed,  1,055,650  tons,  val- 
ued at  40,004.704  pesos,  a gain  of  291,014  tons 
and  12,923,483  pesos;  flour,  113..500  tons,  show- 
ing a decrease  of  13,900  tons,  hut  an  increase 
in  value  of  436,400  pesos;  oats,  440.041  tons, 
valued  at  0.697,307  pesos,  a gain  of  296,475 
tons  and  6,104,000  pesos.  Among  pastoral 
products  the  exports  of  1908  included: 
Frozen  and  dulled  beef,  174,563  tons, 
showing  an  increaseil  valuation  over  1007  of 
5,275,0(K)  pesos;  wool,  175,638  tons,  valued  at 
47,246,183  pesos,  a decrease  of  12;016,765  jwsos; 
aheepskins,  27,957  tons,  a decraase  of  2,000.000 
pesos;  frozen  mutton,  78,846  tons,  cattle  liides, 
64,610  tons,  a decrease  of  900,000  pesos;  fata 
and  grease,  43,077  tons;  l>one8,  26,000  tons; 
hair,  2103  tons;  goatskins,  2300  tons. 

In  1008  the  livestock  exports  were:  Beef 

cattle,  60.016;  sheep.  103,792;  horses,  6082; 
asses.  11,163  (11.162  to  Bolivia);  mules,  7967; 
swine,  126.  ('ounting  the  live-stock  slaughtered 
in  the  freezing  cstahlishnients  and  salting 
w’orks.  the  total  number  of  bi'evea  exported  in 
1008  was  882,362.  ami  of  sheep  3.401,459,  as 
compared  w'ith  018,873  beeves  and  2,012,581 
slvecp  in  1907. 

In  1907  the  quebracho  export  amounted  to 
246,514  tona  of  round  timl»er  and  28.195  tons 
of  extract;  in  1008,  254,571  tons  of  round  tim- 
ber and  48,101  tons  of  extract. 


The  trade  in  1908  with  the  principal  countries 
of  origin  and  dc.Htinuiioii  Is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  in  gold  pesos; 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Great  Britain 

9.1.371.398 

78.324.723 

Germany  

67.S47.076 

34.751.994 

I’niied  States 

35.697.004 

13.023,238 

France  

26.476.917 

28.913,730 

Italy  

24.913.248 

7,907.857 

BeJtflum  

12,753.373 

36.778.1X8 

Spain  

8.6is,no 

2.599.603 

Brazil  

7.2S5.946 

15.095.578 

Au.Htrla-HunKary  . 

3.293.600 

1.071.134 

UruKuay  

2.207,038 

774.464 

Netherlands  

2.038,030 

5.299.670 

Puru*juay  

1.609,955 

213.666 

Shipping,  etc.  Buenos  Ayres  is  (he  port  at 
which  the  most  vessels  enter  and  clear,  while 
Bosario  is  HC'cond  and  l4t  Plata  and  Bahia 
Blanca  have  considerable  foreign  trade.  Steam- 
ship service  is  principally  lartween  Bihuios  Ayres 
and  Enro|H’an  ports,  but  five  steamship  linos 
(1908)  connect  directly  with  the  United  States, 
only  one  of  which,  however,  has  regular  passen- 
ger service.  In  BK)S  the  fjort  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  visited  by  2t)03  steamships,  aggregating 
4,646.404  tons,  and  by  229  sailing  vesstds,  aggre- 
gating 242,337  tons,  an  increase  of  350  steam- 
ships and  008,978  tons  over  1907,  and  a 
decrease  of  9 sailing  vessels  and  10,931  tons. 
The  tonnage  was  divided  as  follows:  British, 

2,840,014  tons;  German,  599,536;  Italian,  483,- 
78(1;  French,  330,044;  other  countries,  629,- 
367.  Shipping  to  Buenos  Ayres  under  tlm 
American  Hug  was  represented  by  only  four 
small  sailing  vessels,  aggregating  4074  tons. 

It  was  announced  in  1900  that  during  the 
following  ten  years  some  00,000,000  pesos 
(gold)  would  bo  expended  in  improving  the 
port  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  on  tbc  construction 
of  a ship  canal  which  will  enable  vessels  of 
deep  draft  to  plj'  between  the  capital  and 
Itosario  at  all  stages  of  the  tide. 

Internal  Communications.  At  the  end  of 
1908  there  were  14.740.5  miles  (23.722.6  kilo- 
metres) of  railway  representing  a capitalization 
of  788.904.416  pesos  (gold)  in  o|)eration.  In 
the  summer  of  1909,  15,476  miles  were  reportml. 
Tlie  total  earnings  in  1908  were  101,301.000 
pi‘»os,  and  (he  net  profits  40,023,000  pesos; 
passengers  numl>ercd  48,593,600,  and  the  freiglit 
amounted  to  31,930,600  tons.  Lines  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government  aggregated  1838 
miles.  In  1009  alnnii  40(»0  miles  of  railway 
were  under  construction,  and  6200  miles  under 
survey.  The  Transandine  railway  is  still  under 
construction;  it  will  bo  888  miles  long,  connect- 
ing Buenos  Ayres  with  Valparaiso  (Chile),  and 
includes  the  Andine  tunnel,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  have  a length  of  9041  feet.  It  is 
expc-cted  that  the  line  will  bo  opeji  to  trnlTic 
U'fore  the  middle  of  1911.  At  the  end  of  1908. 
the  telegraph  sysleni  comprised  15,772  miles  of 
line,  with  36.461  miles  of  wire,  over  which 
during  the  year  10.840,000  messages  were  trans- 
mitted; 9457  persons  were  employed,  and  the 
receipts  amounted  to  2.470.140  pesos.  On  the 
some  date  the  post-offices  numbered  2377,  an 
increase  of  239  during  1908;  the  postal  receipts 
for  the  \eor  amounted  to  8.328,089  pesos. 

Finanuk.  In  1907  the  revenue  amounted  to 
64.527,983  |h*»os  gold  and  97.153,870  pesos 
pajHT  (the  gold  peso  is  worth  96.5  cents,  and 
the  paper  peso,  under  the  conversion  law  of 
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ISOO,  .44  of  tho  p'ld  peso).  For  1008  the  i*sti- 
maUni  revenue  waa  57,830.105  pesaw  and 

83,ii0).350  pesos  paper;  estiniatetl  expenditure, 
24.450,250  j>eaoH  (fold  and  155,031,230  pesos 
paper.  The  budget  for  lOOO  showed  estimutt'd 
revenue  of  02.520,433  |k*so«  gold  and  80,070.319 
pesos  paper;  and  estimated  expenditure,  25, • 
403.321  p»-sos  gold  and  173,000,224  |k*so8  paper. 

The  principal  estiniates  of  revenue  were: 
Import  dutii»s,  55,030, 0<K>  pesos  gold;  spirits 
and  beer,  lO.SOO.OOO  pesos  pa|M«r;  tobacco,  17,* 
400,(K>0  pajH*r;  |)ort  dues,  etc.,  5,230,«8)0  gold; 
ports  and  telegraphs,  0,700.0<H1  pa|)er;  stamps, 

9.450.000  pa|^r;  railways,  0,000,000  pa|M*r.  The 

principal  estimates  of  exi»cnditure  were:  Pub- 

lic debt,  23.045,0I>2  pesos  gidd  and  10,005.488 
p<*sos  pHjKT;  justice  and  education,  31,515,740 
pafHT;  interior,  27.150,050  paper;  public  w»>rks, 
20, .370,340  paper;  army,  21.019.014  pji|)cr;  navy, 
13,488  gold  and  10,300,938  paper.  <)n  De- 
cember 31,  1908,  the  total  lijUdlities  of  the 
government  amounted  to  alnnit  378,5IK),000 
pesos  gold.  On  the  same  date  the  gi>vernment 
gold  reserve  for  the  conversion  of  national 
currency  was  120.482.510  j>esos  gfdd,  an  in- 
crease of  21,308,014  pesos  over  1907.  Argim- 
line  banks  had  on  dejM>sit  20.474,471  p«*sos 
gold  and  809.323,321  pesos  pflfH'r,  as  c«impared 
with  29,028,792  gold  and  729,328,111  pai>er  in 
1907. 

I.arge  amounts  of  foreigTi  capital  ore  invested 
in  Argentina;  in  the  load  is  Pritish  capital,  the 
estimated  Investments  amounting  in  1900  ns 
follows:  Government  ami  municipal  lionds, 

£74.384.153;  rail  wavs,  £15.3.191.058;  miscella- 
neous. £25,125,809;  total.  £252,701,500. 

Army.  By  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1905 
compulsory  service  in  the  army  Is  is-quired  of 
all  citizens  from  their  twentieth  to  forty-fifth 
year,  divided  into  three  periods  as  follows:  10 
years  in  the  active  army,  10  years  in  the 
national  guard,  and  five  years  in  the  territorial 
guard.  This  is  not  rigorou?-ly  enforced,  how- 
ever, so  that  actually  the  army  consists  of  a 
national  militia  where  a period  of  continuous 
training  in  the  ranks  is  demandc<l  only  for  one 
year,  and  that  only  of  a portion  of  the  soldiers 
annually  summoned,  the  remainder  Iw'ing 
released  after  three  months'  training.  Provision 
is  made  for  maintaining  the  organization  and 
training,  however,  throughout  the  statut»»ry 
perimla.  On  a peace  f<K>ting  the  Argentine 
army  consisted  of  18  battalions  of  infantry, 
two*  of  which  were  nionntM.  10  regiments  of 
cavalry,  5 regiments  of  field  artillery,  three  reg- 
inienta  of  mountain  artillery,  and  four  battal- 
ions of  engincera.  The  total  force  aggregated 
between  J(>,000  and  17.000  men.  On  a war 
basis  the  five  military  district-*  into  which  the 
Kcpublic  is  divide<i  will  each  furnish  a complete 
division  and  a Teiw*rve  division  each  of  ulxuit 

12.000  men  irrespective  of  the  national  guard 
and  territorial  troops  which  nn^eive  but  little 
training.  Tlic  Mauser  To)K*ating  rille,  model 
1891,  U used  by  the  infantry  and  a carbine  of 
the  same  system  by  the  cavalry. 

Xavt.  In  1909  the  Argentine  navy  was 
reported  to  comprise  4 armored  cnn>icrs  of  the 
first  class,  of  C840  tons  each;  3 ironclads,  of 
4200  tons;  2 monitors,  of  1535  t«»ns;  4 cruisers 
of  the  stwnd  class,  of  4700,  3500,  320(»,  and 
1530  tons  respt'ctively ; and  3 destroyers,  2 tor- 
pedo cruisers,  24  lor|s‘do  biwits,  5 transjM>rts,  1 
school-ship,  and  a number  of  auxiliary  vessels. 
The  officers  (including  engineers)  number  493, 


and  the  number  of  enlisted  men  varies  from 
5000  to  OIMM),  acwrding  to  the  nunil>er  tif 
annual  recruits.  The  government  m*gidinte<l  in 
1909  for  two  new  battleships  with  a shipbuild- 
ing company  in  the  United  States.  The  two 
vessels  were  to  l>c  superior  to  the  ships  of  the 
Brazilian  .Iftnaa  f/eroes  class  in  size,  s{)oed,  and 
armament.  It  was  expected  that  they  would 
be  similar  to  the  American  Arkansas  class,  with 
a tonnage  of  nliout  2.5,OtKb  turbine  engines  and 
a sfH4>d  <»f  22  knots  on  8-hour  trial. 

<lovt;RNi!KNT.  Argentina  is  one  of  the  five 
American  republics  (hat  have  adopted  tlie  fed- 
eral form  of  government,  t!>e  others  Ixdng 
the  Unitisl  States,  Mexico,  Braz.il,  and  Vene- 
zuela. The  executive  authority  is  vesUnl  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  for  a term  of  six  years 
and  appoints  a responsible  ministry.  The  Pres- 
ident in  1909  wa.s  .Jos5  Figueroa  Alcorta,  for- 
merly Vice-President,  who  assumed  office  on  the 
death  of  Presiiient  (Quintana  in  March,  190fi. 
The  legislative  jxiwer  devolves  upon  a congress 
of  tw’o  houses,  the  Senate  (.30  members)  and 
the  llniise  of  Deputies  (120  members).  Kxeept 
in  matters  affecting  tlie  Republic  as  a whole, 
the  provlnc<*s  are  autonomous,  having  their  own 
elected  legislatures  and  gt»vernor8. 

Histoby.  It  was  announce<l  in  February  that 
the  new  internal  loan  of  $50,000,000  in  gold  at 
five  per  cent,  bad  IxH'n  secured  by  a gnmp  of 
American  and  Eurojjoan  financiers,  including 
J.  P.  Morgan.  Serious  disturbances  occurred 
during  the  first  w«»i»k  of  May  in  (smsis^uence 
of  anarchist  agitation  and  labor  troubles.  A 
collision  on  May  Day  l>c(we<‘n  the  lalxir  demon- 
strators and  the  police  resulted,  according  to 
tlM*  report,  in  twelve  killed  and  one  hundred 
injured.  The  raid  was  said  to  have  been  begun 
by  anarchists  who  fired  on  the  {xdice  wounding 
five.  In  the  fight  lietween  the  strikers  and  the 
strike-breakers  on  May  3 one  was  killed  and 
several  were  wounded.  The  strikers  dwlari'd 
they  woiilil  not  return  to  work  until  the  prefect 
of  police  rc**igne<i.  The  strike  entailed  great 
hardship  on  the  public.  The  neo'ssitles  of  life 
were  hard  to  obtain;  the  port  was  practically 
• dosed  and  the  tram  cars  were  held  up.  On 
May  7 a score  of  persons  were  injiirefi  by  a 
bomb  explosion  on  a street  car.  The  President's 
message  to  Oongres.s  was  rend  on  May  15.  It 
pronii.sed  a treaty  of  arbitration  with  fhe  United 
States,  declared  the  economic  situation  g«H>d 
and  announced  a surplus  in  the  budget  of  1908 
$40.000,(HK)  in  pa(H:r  over  the  estimates. 
Much  distress  was  cause<l  by  a drought  which 
extenden!  over  a great  part  of  tlie  country  in 
May.  The  coiirw  of  Btdivia  (q.  v.)  in  the 
matter  of  the  Peruvian  award  in  the  boundary 
dispute  |pt*(\veen  Bolivia  and  Argentina  caused 
much  indignation  in  the  latter  country.  The 
Bolivian  pivermuent  amioums'd  that  the  award 
would  have  to  1m*  ratified  by  the  Congress. 
Argentina  complained  of  this  as  a violation  of 
the  treaty  of  1902  which  gave  the  arbitrator 
the  final  division  with  apj>«*al.  Further  offense 
was  given  by  the  terms  of  a circular  addressixi 
by  the  Bolivian  government  to  the  preftvts  of 
departments,  saying  that  the  award  was  unjust 
and  must  l»e  regard«*d  as  a national  misfortune. 
As  a result  of  these  difficulties  Argentina  sev- 
ered her  diplomatic  relutions  with  Bolivia.  The 
prefect  of  |»olice  was  killed  by  a laimb  thrown 
i>y  an  anarchist  in  Buenos  Ayroa  Xovemlier 
14.  The  Presiiient  signeil  a decree  proclaiming 
martial  law  for  sixty  days. 
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ABIZOKA.  A Territory  of  the  Southwest- 
ern I'nited  States.  It  has  an  area  of 
square  miles,  of  which  only  IIC  square  miles 
are  water.  There  was  a population  in  HUM)  of 
122,031.  According  to  u Federal  estimate  made 
in  loot)  the  popuUition  was  154,151.  The  capi- 
tal is  Plurnix. 

Mineral  PnoDt'cnoN.  Copper  is  the  chief 
mineral  product  of  the  mines  of  Arizona, 
although  c<ip|MT,  gold,  silver  and  lead  are  also 
produced  in  considerable  quantities.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  pro<luet8  of  the  State  in 
1P08,  according  to  the  figures  given  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  G<*oli>gical  Survey,  was  $43,.502,834. 
This  was  a considerable  decrease  over  tlie  value 
of  the  product  of  lOO^,  which  was  $50.753.0.50. 
In  the  mining  of  cop{)or  Ariz^>nii  ranks  third 
among  the  States,  Indiig  siirpassjMl  only  by  Mon- 
tana and  Michigan.  In  1008,  280,523.207  pounds 
of  a value  of  $3,821,707  were  produced.  This 
was  a considerable  increase  over  the  product  of 
1007  which  was  250.778.437.  The  lower  price 
of  copfHT,  however,  made  the  value  of  the  1908 
product  much  less  than  in  1907,  when  it  was 
$51,355,087.  The  production  of  copper  has 
shown  a remarkable  increase  since  19(X)  when 
it  amounti'd  to  less  than  200,000  pounds.  AlK>ut 
one-half  of  the  product  comes  from  Cochise 
county.  The  copper  output  equals  about  one- 
fourth  the  total  product  of  the  Unitetl  States. 
There  were  product  in  1908,  120,937  line 
ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $2,5<K),OO0  as  com- 
pared with  128.871  fine  ounces  in  1907,  with  a 
value  of  $2.fifi4.000.  The  silver  pro<liiotion  of 
1908  was  2.900.000  fine  ouno<*s.  valued  at  $1,351,- 
200  as  compared  with  2,003.100  fine  ounces  in 
1907  with  n value  of  $1,910,000.  I^ead  was 
proiluced  to  the  amount  of  14(V4  short  tons,  val- 
ued at  $122,976.  compare<l  with  2340  short  tons, 
valued  at  $248,040  in  1907.  There  are  also  clay 
pnaliicU,  pr«‘cimi8  stones,  tungsten,  and  a small 
quantity  of  zinc  produced  in  the  State.  The 
value  of  t!»e  mineral  pr<Hlnets  of  the  State  for 
the  year  1908  was  $43,502,834  os  compared  with 
a value  of  the  product  for  1907  of  $56,753,650. 

The  gold  produetion  in  1909  wa.s  estimated 
by  tbc  Director  of  the  Mint  at  1.292.736  fine 
ounces,  value<l  at  $3,672,300.  The  silver  pro<luc- 
tion  was  3,632,200  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $1,889,- 
300. 

The  production  of  copper  in  1909  showed  a 
slight  increase  over  the  protluction  of  1908.  As  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  Montana,  the  State  fell 
to  second  place  In  the  produetion  of  this  metal. 

Agbicultire  and  Stock  H.usino.  The  acre- 
age, value  and  prrHluetion  of  the  principal  crf»ps 
in  the  Territory  in  1909,  according  t^)  figures  of 
the  I’nited  States  Department  of  Agrieiilture, 
were  as  follows:  Corn.  417.000  bushels,  valued 

at  $117,000;  from  13.000  acres;  spring  wheat, 

400.000  bushels,  valued  at  $.550,000,  from 

16.000  acres;  oats,  148.000  biisliels,  valued  at 
$117,000,  from  4tt00  acres;  barley.  1.280,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $1,120,000,  from  32.000  aore.sj 
hay.  30O.(Mt0  tons,  valued  at  $4,008,000,  from 

109.000  acres.  The  area  of  the  agricultural  lands 
in  tl»e  Territttry  is  about  1.500,IMM)  acres,  but  the 
area  actually  under  cultivation  is  little  in 
excess  of  200.000  acre's.  Cultivation  is  carried 
on  largely  by  irrigjition.  Fruits  of  all  kinds, 
both  temperate  zone  and  sub-tropical,  are  grown 
on  a small  scale.  The  farm  animals  on  Jan. 
1.  1910,  were  us  follows:  Horses,  115.000;  other 
rattle  020.000;  sh<*en,  1.020,000.  The  numl>ers 
of  cattle  and  sheep  nave  increased  considerably 


in  the  last  few  years,  the  increase  of  sheep 
l»eing  nearly  50  per  i*<*nt.  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  w'ord  clipped  in  1009  was  5,361.200  pouyds. 

Sugar  beets  have  been  grown  with  some  suc- 
cess. A large  factory  has  been  er<H*t4?d  at  CJlen- 
dnlc,  ami  4(HM)  acres  of  beets  w’ere  planted.  The 
crop  from  this  was  very  successful.  Dry  farming 
is  carried  on  with  success  in  dilTerent  parts  of 
the  Territory.  The  ostrich  industry  is  imj)or- 
tant.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley  there  are  more 
than  6000  ostriches,  which  constitute  over  80 
per  cent,  of  all  the  ostriches  in  the  United 
States. 

Editation.  The  numl>er  of  school  children 
between  the  ages  of  6 and  21  in  the  school  year 
1908-9  was  36.729.  Of  these  there  wore  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  27,039.  Tlie  average  dailv 
attendance  was  17,863.  There  were  employed  in 
the  schools  of  the  Territory  122  male  teachers 
and  071  female  teachers.  TTic  average  monthly 
salary  of  male  teachers  was  $104.04  and  of 
female  teachers,  $79.61.  The  total  rec«‘ipts  for 
education  during  the  year  amounted  to  $920,587, 
and  the  total  expenditures  were  $889,148.  The 
Territory  maintains  two  normal  schools,  one  at 
Tempe  and  the  other  at  Flagstaff.  At  the  for- 
mer there  were  in  1909  251  students  and  at  the 
latter  98. 

Finance.  There  was  a balance  in  the  treasury 
on  June  30,  1908,  of  $436,324.  The  receipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1909  were  $915,490,  while  the 
expenditures  were  $989,370,  leaving  a balance  on 
June  30,  1909.  of  $376,704.  Unusually  large 
appropriations  by  the  24lh  legislature  increase<l 
the  expenditures  b**yond  those  of  previous  years. 
The  fund<>d  debt  of  the  Territory  on  June  30, 
1909,  amounted  to  $781,972. 

Charities  and  Corrections.  The  correctional 
and  charitable  institutions  of  the  Territor}* 
include  the  Territorial  prison  at  Florence,  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane,  and  Territorial  Industrial 
School  at  Benwm.  On  June  30,  1909,  there  were 
in  the  Territtwial  prison  230  pris<»ners.  In  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  on  June  30,  1909,  there 
Were  325  inmates.  During  the  year  a modern 
and  well  equlppi*d  hospital  was  almost  completed 
and  many  other  improvements  w’ere  carried  on. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  64  hovs  and 
4 girls  at  the  Territorial  Industrial  School, 
which  Is  a reformatory  institution  for  incorri- 
gible youths  of  Iwth  sexes. 

POMTICH  and  OovtniNMFNT.  Thcchicf  political 
interest  in  the  Territory  during  tl>c  year  was 
c<*ntred  in  the  attempt  to  pass  a bill  in  Congre.ss 
providing  for  Statehood,  and  the  failure  of  the 
measure.  (See  Conorers  and  Xew  Mexico.) 
The  people  of  the  Territory  are  a unit  in  their 
desire  for  Statehood  and  confidently  expect  to 
receive  it  at  the  present  session  of  the  61st  Con- 
gress. 

Leuirlatton.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legi«ilature  of  1909  are  those  noted 
Ih-Iow:  A direct  primary  law  was  enacted;  a 
railway  cnmniission  for  the  Territory  was 
created;  an  act  w’aa  passed  relating  to  vital 
statistics;  the  c»fiice  of  historian  for  the  Ter- 
ritory wjw  created;  a home  for  aged  and  in- 
firm Arizona  pioneers  was  authorized;  and  a 
eonmiission  was  appointed  to  draft  a code  of 
laws  regulating  mining.  Measures  were  enacted 
reijuiring  hanks  other  than  savings  Iwiiks  to 
keep  at  len^t  15  )>er  cent,  in  cash  with  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  deposits  To  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  as  heretofore  was  added  the 
following:  “And  who,  not  being  prevented  by 
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physical  disabilities  from  so  doinp.  is  able  to 
read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
the  English  langtiage  in  such  a manner  as  to 
show  he  is  neither  prompted  nor  reciting  from 
memory,  and  to  write  bis  name/*  Any  person 
of  good  moral  rbaracter  who  can  pans  the  ex- 
amination is  autbori/.e<l  to  practice  law  in  the 
Territory.  A statute  limiting  damages  for  in- 
juries resulting  in  death  for  was  amended 

by  striking  out  the  amount  and  allowing  the 
jury  to  fix  damages. 

Ofkicers:  Governor,  Richard  E.  Sloan;  Sec- 
retary, George  U.  Young;  Trwisurer,  E.  E. 
Kirkland;  Auditor,  \V.  C.  Foster;  Adjutant- 
General,  E.  W.  Coggins;  Attorney-General, 
John  B.  Wright;  Su|x*rin(cndont  of  Education, 
Kirke  T.  Moore;  CnmmiHsioner  of  Insurance, 
George  U.  Young — all  Republicans. 

.JuniciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 

Edward  Kent,;  Associate  Justices,  E.  M.  Ix>wis, 
Fletcher  M.  Doan.  John  H.  CarnplNdl.  Edward 
M.  Doe;  Clerk,  F.  A,  Frith,  Jr. — all  Republi- 
cans. 

The  Territorial  I^egislaturc  of  1000  was  com- 
posed of  10  Demo<*rata  an<!  2 Rej>uhlicans  in 
the  Council  and  17  Democrats  and  7 Heptihlicana 
5n  the  House.  The  Territorial  Representatives 
in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Con- 
gress of  the  article  X’xiTKD  Statka. 

ARKANSAS.  One  of  the  South  Central 
Division  of  the  United  States.  The  area  is 
53,335  square  miles,  of  which  810  are  water. 
The  population  in  1000  was  311.50-1.  The  popu- 
lation in  HMK),  acconling  to  a Fj-deral  estimate 
made  in  that  year,  was  1,170,582.  The  capital 
is  Little  Rock. 

Minebal  Phoductiox.  The  most  important 
mineral  production  of  Arkansas  is  coal.  Of  this 
there  were  produced  in  lOOH  2.078,3.57  short 
tons,  with  a value  of  $3,400,470.  The  State 
suffered  more  from  the  unfavorable  conditions 
which  prevailed  tluring  1008  than  any  other 
of  the  States  of  the  Southwestern  region.  The 
loss  in  actual  tonnage  from  the  production  of 
1007  amounted  to  502,081  short  tons,  while  the 
value  declined  from  $4,473,003  in  1007.  The 
factors  which  contributed  to  the  decreased  pro- 
duction were  financial  ifeprension,  the  -excep- 
tionally warm  weather  during  tin?  winter 
months,  labor  disaffections,  and  increa.sed  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Ixiuisiana  and  mid-continent 
fields.  The  last  factor  was  chiefly  rt*sjs)ns|hle 
for  the  decrease.  The  labor  liisalTeclion  was 
the  usual  biennial  su.spension  of  ojH'rations  on 
April  1,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  wage 
scale.  There  were  5337  men  eniplowd  in  the 
mines  of  the  State  during  the  year,  and  of 
these,  4037  were  on  strike  and  idle  for  an  aver- 
age of  96  days  each.  Xotwithstanding  the  de- 
pres.sion  and  the  decreased  pro<luction  in  1008 
there  was  a larger  number  of  men  employed 
than  in  1007.  There  were  killed  in  the  Slate 
in  1908,  14  men,  while  17  were  seriously  in- 
jured. Among  other  important  mineral  pro- 
ductions are  bauxite  and  clay  products,  the 
value  of  which  in  1008  was  $.508,788  as  com- 
pared with  536,286  in  1007.  Iron  is  also  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities,  as  well  as 
lime  and  limestone.  The  values  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  State  for  1908  was  $5,348,007 
as  compared  with  a value  of  the  products  in 
1007  of  $6,386,747. 

The  production  of  coal  in  1009  wa.s  about 
the  same  aa  in  1908. 


AoBim.TrBK  AND  St<k'K  Raisino,  The 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  cliief 
crops,  except  cotton,  in  this  State  in  1000,  ac- 
cording to  the  tig\ire«  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  wvre  ns  follows:  Corn, 
60.400,000  bushels  from  2,H00.0(X)  acres,  valued 
at  $36,288,000;  winter  wheat.  1,721,000  bush- 
els, from  151.000  acn^s,  valued  at  $1,893,000; 
oats,  3,730.000  hiishels,  from  164. 0(H)  acres, 
vahjvd  at  $2.206,00t»;  rice.  U20.000  bushels, 
from  28.000  acres,  valued  at  $1,008,000;  p<ita- 
tws,  2,310.000  bushels,  from  33,000  acres,  valued 
at  $2.125,(HKi;  hay.  248.000  tons,  from  198,000 
acres,  valued  at  $2,678,000.  The  acreage  of 
corn  in  the  Slate  has  almost  doubled  in  seven 
years.  Tlw  crop  of  1000  was.  however,  con- 
sithTrthly  smaller  than  that  of  1008,  which  was 
54.035.(HM)  bushels.  The  cotton  cron  of  1000-10 
was  estimated  at  715.000  hales  as  compared 
with  1.000.000  hales  in  1008-0.  A considerable 
area  in  the  southwestern  p.'irt  of  the  State  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  crop 
of  lOOO  WHS  o\x*r  twice  that  (»f  1008,  which  was 
467.400  bushels,  and  the  area  devob'd  to  rice 
also  increaw-d  from  11.400  acres  to  28.000  acres 
in  1000.  The  number  of  farm  animals  in  the 
State  on  January  1,  1010.  was  reporte<l  as  fob 
lows:  Hors<‘S,  200,000;  mules,  215,000;  milch 

cows.  361,000;  other  cattle,  600.(HK>;  sheep, 
233,000;  swine,  078.CX)0.  The  ntimlx'r  of  horses 
and  cattle  Imve  remained  constant  for  several 
years,  while  other  cattle  have  increased  con- 
siderably. Swine  hn\*e  d«vreased  during  the 
same  perlo<l.  The  wool  clipix>d  in  1009  was 
766,080  pounds. 

Education.  The  school  population  of  the 
State  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1009 
was  657.468.  The  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  waA  374.154.  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance 243.232.  The  nmnlx’r  of  teachers  em- 
ployed was  9H14.  The  average’  monthly  salary 
for  teachers  was  $55.77.  Tlie  total  exp<’ndi- 
tnres  f<»r  public  schools  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  lono.  wa.s  $3,110,164.  The  first  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  enaotwl  in  Arkansas 
ix-came  efT«*ctive  at  the  beginning  of  the  scIuh)! 
year  1909-10.  Two  acta  were  passed  by  the  last 
(Jeneral  Assembly.  One  rtspiirea  a minimum 
attendance  of  one-half  a school  term  bc*twi‘en 
the  ages  of  8 and  16  years,  and  Is  effective  in 
31  countie*s.  The  other  places  the  age  limit  at 
from  8 to  14  years,  effective  in  nine  counties. 
'J'liis  leaves  35  counties  without  compulsory 
law.  A mnrke<l  increase  in  the  attendance  in 
both  town  and  rural  schoeds  is  reported  from 
all  sections  where  these  new  law.s  apply.  The 
last  General  Assembly  appropriated  $160,000 
for  the  establishment  of  four  agrieiiltural 
schools  in  the  .*^1816,  one  In  each  of  the  four 
districts.  In  June,  1009.  R.  \V.  Torreyson  was 
appointed  Prnfra.Hor  of  Si*condary  Education  in 
Arkansas.  Excellent  results  are  already  ap- 
parent in  correlating  courses  in  village’  and  city 
high  schools  and  adding  to  the  course  of  study 
in  many  schools.  C'onsolidHtion  of  school  dis- 
tricts was  made  possible  by  enactment  of  the 
laxt  General  As.«<emhly',  which  permits  the 
patrons  of  any  rural  territory  to  jxdition  the 
('minty  Court  for  the  organization  of  a special 
school  district  having  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges previously  allo\ve<l  only  to  schools  in  in- 
corporatixl  towns  and  cities.  The  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the 
SiUith  will  be  held  at  Little  Rock,  April  6,  7, 
and  8,  1910. 
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Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  venr  1907-8  phowed  a Ijnlance  on  hand 
on  OctolAT  1,  19(Mh  of  $3,230,080.  The  receipts 
from  October  1,  1900.  to  .September  30.  1908, 
were  $-1,930,038.  The  dislmrftcmeiita  from  Oc- 
tot>er  1.  1900,  to  8eptemtH*r  30.  1909,  were 
$5,070.r)50,  leuvin^j  a balance  in  the  treasury 
on  October  1,  1908,  of  $3,090,798.  Tim  pen- 
erol  revenue  funds  amounted  on  October  1,  1908, 
to  $291,147.  The  total  expenditures  umier  this 
fund  from  1900  to  1908  were  $1,701,410.  The 
receipts  under  the  common  achool  fund  from 
OctolwT  1,  inOO,  to  Octolier  1,  1908,  were 

$1,812,281  and  the  ex|>enditurea  $1,700,758. 
Tlie  total  State  debt  October  1,  1908,  was 
$1,250,500. 

CiiARiTiKs  ASn  CoRRECTioxs.  The  state 
charitable  institutions  are  the  Arkansas  Hos- 
pital for  Nervous  Diseases,  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  Arkansas  Ih'af  and  Dumb 
Institute,  the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary, 
the  Arkansas  Fe<leral  Soldiers*  Home  and  the 
Arkansas  Heform  Schmd,  all  of  Little  Book. 

Poi.ITU'H  ANU  fJoVKRSMKNT.  The  I^CRisIa- 
ture  retdected  United  States  Senator  James  P. 
Clarke  for  a second  term,  he  havinjf  l)oen  the 
unoppowd  nominee  of  the  Democratic  primary. 
The  Bepublloan  nominee,  Harry  II.  Myers,  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  the  three  Kepublican  mem- 
b*‘rs  of  the  legislature. 

The  House  passed  three  Prohibition  meas- 
ures. The  rtrst,  the  Oann  bill,  providing  for 
statutory  State-wide  Prohibition,  was  amended 
in  the  Senate  so  as  to  provide  for  submission 
first  to  the  voters  of  the  State.  The  House 
refusi‘d  to  concur  in  the  amendment.  .Another 
siatutory  State-w'ide  Prohibition  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  providing  for  submission  of  the 
question  were  pa.ssed  later  by  the  House,  but 
the  S4*nale  failed  to  pass  either  measure.  A 
hill  appropriating  $79.>.<MK)  for  the  completion 
of  the  new  State  Capitol,  the  fiovernor's  bill, 
was  pa.s«cd.  The  legislature  annulled  the  con- 
tract Udween  the  State  and  Calthvell  and 
Drake,  former  State  Capitol  contractors.  A 
bill  was  passed  creating  a State  Tax  Commis- 
sion, which  has  caused  to  lie  put  on  the  tax 
books  some  fifty  million  dollars  of  new  assess- 
ments. The  legi.slature  votetl  to  stihmii  to  the 
people  at  the  next  Slate  election — in  Septem- 
ber, 1010 — two  cmistitutionul  ainendmenU,  one 
providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  the  other  e.\empling  from  taxation,  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  nil  capital  invested  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Arkansas  for  the 
ne.xt  ten  years.  Bills  were  passed  appropriat- 
ing $100,000  for  four  agricultural  schools; 
$250,000  for  a new  Insane  Asylum  annex;  $00,- 
000  for  a tuberculosis  fuuiatorium.  Other  bills 
were  passed  providing  for  legali/.ed  primary 
elections  and  authorising  the  working  of  Stale 
convicts  on  public  roads.  A p'neral  drainage 
law  was  al!M»  enacted.  The  legihlature  appro- 
priatcil  $50,IM>0  to  enable  tlie  Stiitt*  to  employ 
counstd  and  defend,  in  the  I'niled  States  courts, 
the  suits  brought  by  the  railroads  of  the  State 
in  their  elTort  to  put  in  force  higher  freight 
ami  passenger  rates. 

Other  Kve.xts.  On  March  9 a tornado 
killed  alwut  thirty  persniKS  and  injured  three 
hundred  in  the  town  of  Brinkley,  Is-nides  doing 
daiimg^r  to  the  amount  of  a million  dollars. 
Other  tornudtM'H  in  eastern  and  northwestern 
Arkan.sas  killed  small  numlxTS  of  people. 

The  most  iuipurtaut  industrial  development 


during  the  year  was  the  gr^^t  growth  of  the 
rice  industry  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Leoislatiox.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  arc  those  noted  be- 
low: An  act  was  pas.sed  providing  that  two  or 

more  ptrrsons  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
an  unlawful  act  while  armed  or  disguised,  and 
jiersons  who  knowingly  attend  a meeting  for 
such  purpose,  shall  guilty  of  felony  and 
shall  lie  punished  hy  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary not  to  exceed  ten  years.  Such  persons 
intimidating  or  attempting  to  intimidate  any 
person  by  assault  or  destruction  of  property, 
or  mailing  or  delivering  any  printed  notice  cal- 
culated to  intimidate  a person,  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony  and  punishable  In*  confinement  in  the 
penitentiary  from  two  to  ten  years,  and  fined 
not  more  than  $5000.  Any  such  person  w’ho 
sivks  to  intimidate  by  writing  or  token,  or  de- 
liver any  message  purjKirting  to  come  from 
such  unlawful  band,  shall  be  guilty  of  a felony 
and  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  peniten- 
tiary from  one  to  w*ven  years.  This  act  was 
intended  to  prevent  what  is  called  night-riding. 
.An  act  was  pn.sscd  providing  that  when  mob 
violence  is  tlmnitened  the  sheriff  shall  notify 
the  judge  of  the  trial  court  and  request  a spe- 
cial term  of  court.  The  judge  may  inijmncl  a 
special  grand  Jury  and  provicle  other  neces.^ary 
niachinery  and  begin  the  trial  within  ten  days. 

OFFICER.S.  Governor,  George  W.  Donaghey; 
Liculenant-Go\T*rnor,  J.  T.  Rol>ertson ; Secre- 
tary of  State,  O.  C.  Ludwig;  Treasurer.  James 
L.  Y'ates;  Auditor,  J.  B.  .lobe;  Attorney-fJen- 
eral,  Hal  L.  Norwood;  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, G<*orgc  B.  Cook;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Guy  B.  Tucker;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic ].ands,  L.  L.  Coffman — all  IX>mocrats. 

Judiciary:  Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice, 

Edgar  A.  McCulloch;  Justices,  .Samuel  Frauen- 
tlml,  C.  D.  WtKxL  Riirrill  B.  Battle,  and  .lessc 
(*.  Hart;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  P.  D.  English — all 
iXmocrats. 

The  State  I..egislatiire  of  1909  was  composed 
of  35  IXinocrats  in  the  Senate,  and  97  Demo- 
crats and  3 Bepuhlicans  in  the  House.  The 
State  Bepresenta lives  in  Congr<*s.s  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress  of  the  article  UxiTCD 
States. 

ARMIES.  Sec  Miutabv  Progress,  and 
articles  on  eouatries. 

ARMSTRONG,  Frank  C.  An  American 
soldier  and  public  otlicial,  died  September  8, 
1909.  He  was  liorn  at  the  Choctaw  Agency,  In- 
dian Territory,  in  1835,  and  was  educated  at 
Holy  Cross  College.  In  1954  he  accompanied 
Oenernl  P.  F.  Smith  in  a journey  across  'IVxas, 
and  for  bravery  in  an  encounter  with  Indians 
was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  8<>cond 
Uniteti  States  Dragoons.  He  served  until  1801, 
when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  army. 
He  iM*rform»Kl  notable  servic»»8  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
Following  the  war  he  was  engageti  in  tlie  Over- 
land Mail  Service.  From  IHS5  to  1889  he  w.is 
a United  Stales  Indian  in?*pectnr,  and  from  1893 
to  1995  was  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Alfairs. 

ARNOLD-FORSTEB,  Hvcii  0.vkelet.  An 
KtigliHl)  statesman  and  publicist,  died  March 
12.  1909.  He  w.TS  horn  In  185.5.  His  father 
was  William  Deiafield  Arnold,  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  .Arnold,  and  brother  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold. William  Arnold’s  four  children,  on  bis 
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dpftth,  were  adopUnl  by  hia  Bister  and  her  Inis* 
band.  Williara  Edward  Forster,  whence  the 
double  name  Arnold-Forstor.  Hiiph  Arnold- 
Korster  was  educated  at  Hugi>y  and  University 
Collejje,  Oxford,  and  following  his  graduiitioti 
studied  for  and  was  admitted  to  the  l>ar.  After 
some  years  of  practice  he  left  the  law,  and 
entered  the  publishing  huu;>e  of  Messrs.  Cas- 
sell. For  them  lie  wrote  the  fieadrr^ 

and  edited  Andr<*’s  Atlas.  In  1800  ArnoM- 
Forster  was  electwl  to  Parliament  from  West 
Belfast  as  a Liberal  Unionist,  and  in  1000  he 
was  made  Parliamontiiry  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. Following  the  South  African  War 
he  went  to  South  Africa  as  chairman  of  the 
Small  l^nd  Settlement  Commission.  In  1003 
he  was  offered  the  portfolio  of  the  War  Office, 
which,  after  some  hesitancy,  he  accepted.  He 
at  onco  appointeil  a commission  to  report  on  a 
reorganization  of  the  War  Office.  His  efforts 
to  bring  about  a new  army  scheme  were  not 
8Up|»orted  by  his  colleagues  and  before  any 
practical  steps  could  bo  taken  the  Unionist 
Parliament  and  Government  came  to  an  end. 
Arnold- Forster  was  a profound  student  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  matters,  and  was  a keen  and 
cffjciont  debater  in  Parliament.  He  wrote 
Things  "Sew  and  Old  (7  vola)  ; Our  Home 
Army;  A llistorv  of  England  (1807);  Army 
Lrtters  (1808);  Our  Great  City  (1000);  The 
Army  in  JfiOG  (1007). 

ARSENIC.  During  1008  arsenic  was  pro- 
duced in  a commercial  way  at  only  two  places 
in  the  United  States,  at  Everett,  Washington, 
and  by  the  Washoe  Copper  (.’ompany  at  Ana- 
conda. The  Everett  plant  pro<luc*<*d  most  of 
its  arsenic  from  arsenical  ores  niim‘»l  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington,  with  a smaller  quantity 
from  flue  dusts  BhipjH-d  from  smelters  at 
Helena,  Montana,  and  Murray,  Utah.  The  im- 
ports of  1008  of  white  arsenic,  metallic  arsenic 
and  arsenic  sulphides  araounte<I  to  40fU  short 
tons,  valued  at  $430,400.  The  ini{K)rt8  of  Paris 
green  and  London  purple  amounted  to  105,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $30,704.  The  princi]uil  pro- 
ducing countries  for  arsenic  are  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  India,  and  Uanada. 
Among  its  principal  usi^s  are  as  trioxide  tn 
glass,  as  Paris  green  in  pigments,  and  as  in- 
8<‘cticidf‘S.  The  use  of  Paris  green  in  paint  is 
»4.ttnewhat  limited,  as,  like  practically  all  arsenic 
compounds,  it  is  poisonous.  In  1000  the  do- 
mestic production  of  arsenic  was  increasetl  by 
the  output  of  a new  producer,  the  United  States 
Smelting  Company,  which  started  its  arsenic 
plant  at  Salt  I.ake  City,  l^tah.  The  price  was 
low  during  the  year,  but  the  commercial  white 
arsenic  produces!  in  this  country  being  a by- 
product the  production  was  not  materially  id- 
fected.  The  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  con- 
sumed wan  imported  from  Europe,  some  also 
coming  from  Canatla  and  Mexico.  The  price  at 
the  Ix'giiining  of  1909  was  from  2 7-8  bj  3 cents 
a [K>und.  It  fell  during  the  year  and  at  the 
close  was  at  al>out  2i  cents. 

ABTIIiLEBY.  See  .Militaby  PnotiBEss. 

ASHANTI.  A British  {Xjsiw'ssion  in  West 
Africa,  practically  a part  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony  (q.  V.). 

ASHOKAN  RESERVOIR.  See  Dams. 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE.  Americax.  A learned 
sfKiiety,  which  i»  a continuation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Geologists  and  Natural- 
ists organized  in  1840.  The  Associatiou  was 


chartered  in  1874.  It  is  made  up  of  eleven 
lu'ctions  as  follows:  >fnthenuities  and  astron- 

omy, physics,  chemistry,  mechanical  sciimce 
and  enginet*ring.  gts)log)'  and  g<*ography,  ztM»l- 
ogy.  Uitaiiy,  antliro{M«l(»gy  and  psychology,  so- 
cial and  mmomic  sciemv,  nhyshdogy  and  ex- 
perimental medicine,  and  education.  ^leeiiiigs 
of  the  Association  are  held  yearly  in  different 
cities  of  the  Unittnl  States.  The  annual  meet- 
ing in  1909  M'as  held  in  Boston  l>eginning  I>e- 
ceriiber  27.  The  regislere<l  attendants*  of  meni- 
U'rs  of  the  Association  was  1140,  the  largest  in 
its  hidtory.  The  o^ldress  of  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, Prtjfessor  T.  U.  ClittrnlM*rlin,  was  tieliveretl 
on  the  evening  of  I>eeemUT  22,  the  svibject  be- 
ing. “A  Geologic  Forecast  of  the  OpfMirtunities 
of  Our  Kacc.”  This  adilress  was  pre(s*dt*d  by 
an  address  of  welctum*  to  Harvard  University 
by  Professtir  F.  W.  Putnam,  ami  was  followed 
by  a reception  given  by  the  corporal ii>n  of  Har- 
vard University  to  the  inentWra  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. On  the  evening  of  Dt‘ct*mlHT  28,  a 
public  U‘cturc  complimentary  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston  was  given  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles  on 
**Tho  Hookworm  Problem  in  thi.s  Country  in 
Reference  to  Public  Health,’^  and  on  the  evening 
of  IX‘crnilM*r  30,  under  the  auspitvs  «»f  the  En- 
tomological Society  of  AmericH,  a lecture  was 
given  bv  Dr.  John  J).  Smith  on  “Insects  and 
Entomoiogists;  Their  Relation  to  the  Commu- 
nity at  l.Arge.”  On  the  evening  of  DwvnjU'r 
31  a lecture  was  gi\Y?n  by  Dr.  Percival  Ix>well 
on  “New'  Canals  of  Mars.”  Meetings  of 
the  various  K«*ctions  in  joint  session  with  the 
aniliati*d  societies  were  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  tlie  Association  as 
measured  by  the  nuniln'r  of  memla'rs  attending 
ami  by  the  numl>cr  and  quality  of  the  pa|H*rs 
presented,  and  by  the  interest  with  which  the 
papers  were  heard  and  discussed.  T!»e  total 
numlHT  of  pn|wrs  presenlcsl  was  1025.  The 
Council  of  the  Association  vlwted  57  new  mem- 
liers,  and  229  fellows  were  elected  from  lliose 
members  by  the  various  s«*ctions.  The  follow- 
ing were  electee!  foreign  associates:  Dr.  Hans 

Hallier  of  Ley<len,  Mr.  J.  J.  Tau<lin-riialw>t  of 
lloiland,  Profess<»r  Eranz  Wiedenrich  of  Strnss- 
biirg,  and  Professor  C.  Uunge  of  Gottingen. 
The  Council  was  authorize<I  to  elect  to  memls’r- 
ship  scientific  nten  of  Ucntral  and  South 
America.  The  following  ofllcers  were  elected 
for  the  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  at  Minne- 
apolis, DeeemlxT  27,  1910:  For  President,  A. 

A.  .Michelson,  University  of  Chicago;  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Chairmen  of  fux'tions;  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  Professor  K.  H.  M<)ore, 
Uniwrsity  of  Chicago;  physics.  Dr.  K.  B.  Rosa, 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Wa.shington,  D.  ('.;  chem- 
istry. Professor  G.  B.  Frankfortcr,  University 
of  Minnesota;  mechaucial  science  and  engineer- 
ing, Professor  A.  L.  Rotch,  Blueliill  Meteor- 
ological Observatories;  geoUigy  and  g^’ogruphy. 
Dr.  John  M.  Clarke,  Stale  (apologist  of  New 
York;  zoiilogv*,  Prof**s»or  Jacob  Reighard,  Uni- 
versity «»f  .Mieliignu:  ls>tany.  Professor  K.  A. 
IIar|MT,  University  of  Wisconsin;  anthropology 
and  psychology,  Profcsstir  Roland  B.  I>iekson, 
Harvard  University;  so(*iul  and  economic 
science.  Senator  T.  E.  Burton  of  Cleveland.  O, ; 
physiology  and  exiswimcnl al  medicine,  Profes- 
F.  A.  Novy,  University  of  .Michigan;  ctlu- 
cation,  Presi<lent  A.  Ross  Hill,  University  of 
Missouri;  Permanent  .Secretary,  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  Washington,  1).  Si*cretnry  of  the 
Council,  Professor  John  Zeleiiy;  Secretary  of 
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the  Bt'ction  of  fu'K'ial  and  economic  science. 
Fred  T.  Croxton.  Washington.  D.  C.  The  mem* 
bership  of  the  Association  in  1900  was  al>out 
WHK). 

ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE,  British.  A learned 
society,  founded  at  York.  England,  in  1831  for 
the  stimulation  of  scientific  inquiry,  the  pro* 
motion  of  scientific  intercourse  and  the  foster- 
ing of  public  interest  in  science.  It  holds  an- 
nual meetings  one  week  in  duration.  Those 
meetings  are  held  by  invitation  to  some  largo 
town  in  the  provinces,  and  more  rarely  in  the 
colonics.  An  annual  volume  of  ProcpciUnris  is 
issued,  containing  complete  papers  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  president  for  the  year  and  of  the 
presidents  of  the  scientific  sections  into  which 
the  Association  is  divided.  The  meeting  in  1909 
was  held  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  and  there  were 
in  attendance  many  members  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Sir 
J.  J.  Thompson  in  the  presidential  address 
diseu.saed  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  negative  and  positive  units  of  elec- 
tricity. In  the  mathematical  and  physical  sec- 
tion, the  president.  Professor  E.  Rutherford, 
continued  along  the  lines  of  Sir  J.  J.  Thomp- 
son’s address,  with  a discussion  of  the  various 
methods  which  have  been  devised  for  determin- 
ing the  values  of  certain  fundamental  atomic 
magnitudes.  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong,  in  the 
chemical  section,  discussed  a largo  number  of 
the  problems  which  engage  the  chemical  world. 
Important  discussions  were  carrii^d  on  in  other 
sections,  which  include  geological,  zoTdogical, 
economic  science  and  statistics,  engineering, 
anthrO{>o1ogical,  educational,  physiological  and 
botanical.  Among  the  more  important  reports 
submitted  to  the  Association  were  those  on 
seismological  investigation,  in  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  statistics  of  the  large  earth- 
quakes of  1908,  Mr.  John  Milne  discussed  the 
synchronism  of  earthqu.ike  activities  in  widely 
separated  portions  of  the  earth.  The  Associa- 
tion meets  in  ShefTield  in  August.  1910.  The 
officers  of  1909-10  are:  President,  .Sir  J.  J. 

Thompson.  F.  R.  S.;  General  Secretaries,  Major 
P.  A.  MacMahon.  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  W.  A. 
Ilenlman,  F.  R.  S.;  Assistant  Secretary,  O.  J. 
R.  Ilowarth. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEBICAN  AOBI- 
CULTUBAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXFEBI- 
MENT  STATIONS.  See  Aobicultural  Ex- 
periment Stations. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEBICAN  DNI- 
VEBSITIES.  A body  organize<l  in  1900  for 
the  pur|H)se  of  considering  matters  of  common 
interest  in  relation  to  graduate  study  in  Amer- 
ican institutions.  Its  nieml>or8hlp  in  1909  con- 
sisted of  the  following  twenty-two  universities r 
I’nlwrsity  of  California,  Catholic  I’niversitv 
of  America.  Cnivorsity  of  Chicago,  Clark  I’m- 
versity.  Columbia  University.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Harvard  l’ni>vr8ity,  .lohns  Hopkins  T'ni- 
versity.  University  of  Illinois,  Inland  Stanford 
,Tr.  University.  University  of  Michigan.  U^ni- 
versity  of  Minnesota,  I’niversity  of  Missouri. 
I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Univ’ersity  of  Virginia,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Yale  University.  University  of  Kansas, 
University  of  Nebraska.  Indiana  I'niversity, 
and  State  University  of  Iowa.  The  Tenth  .Vn- 
nu.^1  Conference  of  the  Asswiation  was  held 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  K.  Y.,  mi  Jami- 


nrj*  7 and  8.  Four  additional  universities  vrere 
eh*cted  to  membership.  These  are  the  last  four 
in  the  list  aliove.  At  its  meeting  in  1908  the 
Association  adopted,  as  a condition  for  mem- 
bership, the  j»rem*noe  in  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion of  a strung  graduate  school,  and,  in  those 
institutions  which  have  profv^sional  schools  in 
addition  to  the  Graduate  Department,  the  re- 
quirement in  at  least  one  such  school  of  one  or 
more  jvars  of  college  work  as  a prerequisite 
for  admission  to  professional  courses,  the  com- 
bination to  be  so  arranged  that  no  professional 
degree  shall  U*  given  until  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  at  least  five  years  of  study.  This 
action  defined  for  the  first  time  what  an  Amer- 
loan  university  should  be  from  the  standpoint 
of  fifteen  of  the  most  important  of  them,  and 
it  places  all  professional  study  in  America  in 
such  institutions  ultimately  upon  a graduate 
basis,  in  that  it  proposes  in  due  time  to  require 
that  all  professional  work  shall  be  pri'ceded  by 
college  work  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Association  for  1909-10  are: 
President,  Princeton  University;  V’ice-Preai- 
dent.  University  of  Virginia;  ^cretary,  Har- 
vard Univi»rsity;  additional  memljers  of  the 
Executive  ('ommittee,  Cornell  University  and 
Columbia  University.  The  Eleventh  Annual 
Conference  in  1910  is  to  be  held  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison. 

ASSTTB,  Excavations  in.  See  Abch.eol- 
ogY. 

ASTOB  LIBBABY.  See  New  York  Pub- 
lic LiimARY. 

ASTBOOBAPHIC  CHABT.  Sec  Ahtbon- 
OMY. 

ASTBONOMY.  The  year  1909  was  un- 
marked by  any  especially  important  advances 
in  observational  astronomy.  Routine  work,  of 
course,  went  on  with  its  usual  regularity  at  the 
various  observatories.  There  were.  Iiowewr.  no 
new  satellites  discovered,  as  in  1907  and  1908, 
nor  any  striking  comets  like  Moorhouse’s 
comet  of  1908,  which,  though  never  a very 
prominent  naked-eye  object,  occasioned  much 
research  on  account  of  the  peculiar  behavior  of 
its  tail.  Halley’s  comet,  the  reappearance  of 
which,  after  an  absence  of  seventy-four  years, 
was  looked  for  as  early  as  the  lieginning  of  the 
n*ar,  was  discovered  in  SeptcmlH'r;  and  the 
closeness  of  agreement  l>etween  its  observed 
and  calculated  ixisitions  forms  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  triumphs  of  astronomical  prwlic- 
tion.  The  meeting  of  the  permanent  committee 
of  the  International  Astrographic  Congress  in 
April  was  an  event  of  great  imjiortance.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopte<l  at  this  m»H“ting  which  will 
accelerate  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the  great 
International  Chart  of  the  Heavens  and  Cata- 
logue of  Stars,  and  have  important  ix?- 
suits  in  other  fields  of  astronomical  research 
in  which  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
obs.*rvatories  of  the  world  is  desiralile. 

The  Sun.  Profeswr  W.  S.  Adams  continued 
the  photographic  investigation  of  the  rotation 
of  the  sun  which  he  has  pursued  at  the  Mount 
Wilson  Solar  Olwervatory  since  l90fi.  His  re- 
cent observations  were  made  with  the  new  and 
powerful  spectrograph  of  the  tower  telescojte, 
whieh  has  shown  a marked  increase  of  prob- 
able accuracy  over  the  18-f«x)t  spectrograph  of 
the  Snow  telescope  formerly  used.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  inwstigalion  was 
the  discovery  that  the  hydrogen  g>»s  prialucing 
the  11  a line  of  hydrogen  moves  with  decid<Mlly 
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greater  angular  velocity  than  the  general  re- 
versing layer,  and  seems  to  be  subject  to  a very 
different  law  from  that  of  the  ordinary  equa- 
torial acceleration. 

ProfesAor  K.  F.  Nichols,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed president  of  nartmouth  College,  com- 
pleted an  important  investigation  at  the  Mount 
Wilaon  Observatory.  Its  object  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  law  of  absorption  and  scatter- 
ing of  light  in  the  s^»lar  atmosphere. 

Si'N  Spoth.  Although  the  year  1908  was 
marked  by  the  final  setting  in  of  the  decline 
of  Kolar  activity  ot  the  present  sun-spot  cycle, 
still  1009  saw  some  slight  rocrudc'*cence  of  that 
activity.  Several  larp*  groups  of  spots  made 
their  appearance  on  the  sun's  disc  al>out  the 
end  of  May  and  the  middle  of  July.  None  of 
them,  however,  approached  in  magnitude  tlrv> 
largest  of  the  groujM  noted  during  the  previoiii 
year.  In  Septeml)er  there  was  a further  re- 
newal of  activity,  culminating  in  the  formation 
of  a large  sp(>t  which  attained  its  maximum  ex- 
tent on  September  25.  This,  it  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  remark,  coincide<!  with  the  occurrence 
of  a magnetic  storm  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
interfere  seriously  with  telegraphic  ct>mmunica- 
tion  over  the  whole  gloW. 

Satvrn.  M.  Schaer.  of  the  Oeneva  Observa- 
tory, Switzerland,  published  further  ohwrva- 
tiona  of  tlie  new  outer  dark  ring  diHcovere<l  hy 
Jarry  Desloges  at  M«nint  Hevar«i  on  Octolier  7, 
1908,  and  later  ol»sprve<I  at  IJeneva  and  Oroen* 
wicli.  The  existence  of  the  new  ring,  however, 
is  a matter  of  dispute,  Profes'wir  Ihirnard  claim- 
ing that,  after  a most  careful  search,  he  waa 
unable  to  fin<l  it. 

JtTpiTPR,  Professor  Tx>well  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  ohs4*rvations  of  this  planet  at 
Flagstaff  during  the  spring  of  lfW)7.  The  most 
interesting  feature  noticed  was  the  system  of 
wisps  or  lacings  which  lie  U*tw«*en  the  north 
and  south  equatorial  l>elt»,  forming  a network 
across  the  equatorial  region  of  the  planet.  All 
the  dark  laOts  were  of  a cherry  re<l  color,  and 
even  the  polar  caps  at  times  showeil  nnhiish 
tints.  Tin*  Great  Red  Spot  was  only  faintly 
visible.  Other  networks  similar  to  the  alnwe 
were  detected  l>etween  the  equatorial  and  tropi- 
cal belts  of  each  hemisphere. 

Mar.8.  Tl»e  favorable  opposition  of  1909  af- 
foriKnl  an  opportunity  fur  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  markings  on  the  surface  of  this 
planet.  The  principal  ohmrvers  wen*  T.owell  at 
Flagstaff.  .Arizona,  .Tarry  IX-sloges  at  Masse- 
gros  (Department  of  LoztVc,  France),  and 
Jonckhoere  at  Roiilwiix.  A numlvr  of  new 
canals  were  reported,  and  many  striking  changes 
in  the  configuration  of  the  surfaee  of  the  planet 
wore  oh.si>rv4Hl.  Sjiectogranm  of  Mars  and  the 
moon,  s«*curcd  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  indi- 
cated that  there  is  no  appreciable  amount  of 
water  vajtor  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  con- 
trary to  the  conclusion  reached  hy  Lowell  from 
observations  made  at  Flagstaff  in  1908. 

CovifTTs.  The  perifHlic  comets  due  to  return 
in  19f>9  were  Porrine’a  (1896  VTL),  Winnecke’s 
(1898  II.),  Spilaler’s  (1890  VII.),  and  (iia- 
cnbini’s  (1896  V.).  The  year  passed  without 
the  detection  of  the  last  two.  Perrine’a  Comet, 
first  observed  in  1896,  was  not  seen  at  Its  htst 
return  in  1903.  on  account  of  its  small  angular 
distance  from  the  sun  at  that  time.  It  has  a 
period  of  about  six  and  a half  years.  It  was 
discovered  tliis  year  by  Kopff  at  Heidell>erg  on 
August  12,  when  it  was  of  the  fifteenth  magni- 


tude. Tt  increased  slightly  in  brightness  after 
discovery,  and  pasncti  through  perihelion  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  being  then  of  about  the  twelfth  magni- 
tude. Winnecke’s  Comet,  with  a p^'riml  of  5.7 
years,  passed  through  perihelion  on  October  4. 
but  was  not  discovered  until  Octolier  31.  when 
it  was  detecte<l  by  Porro  at  the  I^i  Plata  Ob- 
servatory in  Argentina.  These  two  comets  are 
designated  1909b  and  1909d  respectively. 

Two  new'  comets  were  discovrretl:  1909a.  A 
comet  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  discovere<i  by 
Daniel  at  Princeton  on  June  15.  and  inde- 
pendently hy  Borrelly  at  Nice  on  the  preeeiling 
day,  and  hence  know'n  as  Comet  Borrelly-Daniel. 
It  presented  no  remarkable  features,  declining 
rapidly  in  brilliance  after  discovery.  Its  peri- 
helion pas8.nge  occurred  on  June  3. 

1909o.  Another  comet  of  the  eleventh  magni- 
tude, tlisoow.rwl  by  Daniel  on  December  0. 
This,  too,  like  his  earlier  discovery,  waa  not 
remarkable  in  any  way. 

1909c,  the  fifth  comet  observed  during  the 
year,  was  Halley’s  comet,  which  was  first  de- 
tected in  September.  See  following  paragraph 
on  //of/eg’s  Comet. 

Comet  Moorhoiiso  (1908c)  continued  to  in- 
terest nsf rononiers.  owing  to  the  surprising 
changes  which  took  place  in  it.  The  sloughing 
of  the  tails,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
the  Yrar-Iiuok  for  1908.  was  well  shown  in  a 
series  of  photographs  taken  by  the  Rev.  .Tool 
Metcalf  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  during  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1908.  In  one  of  these  photo- 
graphs the  main  tail  presents!  a twisted  ap- 
l>eflranee.  After  perihelion  passage  on  lX*c*»m- 
iH*r  2.A,  it  was  well  observed  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Santiago  de  Chile,  Lick  and  Melbourne. 
The  changes  in  the  tail  recorded  at  thest*  ob- 
servatories were  in  all  resji**cts  similar  to  those 
ol>served  earlier  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Sp«*ctrum  photographs  showis!  the  presence  of 
cyanogen  and  carbon,  contrary  to  what 
Hr«*<Iechin’a  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect  in 
the  case  of  a comet  with  a comparatively 
straight  fail.  Aceordinc  to  that  theory,  such  a 
tail  should  be  composeu  of  hytlrogen. 

Hai.lky's  Comet.  Such  widespread  interest 
in  the  return  of  this  famous  enniet.  which  made 
its  Inst  perihelion  pas-*.agc  in  1H.3.A,  had  lieen 
aroused  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Cowell  and 
Crommelin  of  Grwnwieh  into  its  past  history 
and  the  probable  date  of  its  next  perihelion 
passage,  that  search  for  It  Iw’gan  as  early  as 
19()8.  The  honor  of  its  rediscovery  iM'longs  to 
l*rofe.s.sor  Max  Wolf,  of  HeidellM'rg.  by  whom  it 
was  ohserviNl  photographically  at  the  Kiinig- 
sliihl  observatory  on  S^‘pteml>er  II.  Its  dis- 
covery is  one  of  the  most  striking  triumphs  of 
computational  astronomy,  for  the  position  cal- 
culated for  Septemlx*r  1 1 by  Crommelin  was 
R.  A. "'fill.  18ni.  4s.,  decl.=sl7*  16’  N,  w’hcreii.s 
the  observetl  position  was  R.  A.=6h.  18m.  12s., 
dec!.-  17*  10’  N.  When  discovered,  it  was  of 
about  the  sixteenth  magnitude,  and  np(s»ared 
as  a nebulous  mass  with  a central  condensa- 
tion. After  the  announcement  of  its  discov- 
ery, it  was  found  that  its  image  had  Ikh*u  ob- 
tained on  two  plates  exposed  at  Greenwich  <»n 
S«'pteml)cr  9,  but,  on  aecfuint  of  its  faintness, 
the  obiwTvers  there  had  failed  to  identify  it. 
As  a result  of  the  preliminary  ohserv.itlons  of 
the  comet,  Cowrll  and  Crommelin  have  recal- 
culated the  elements  of  the  orbit,  and  found 
that  the  date  of  perihelion  passage  must  la*  ad- 
vanced about  thn*e  days,  tbereby  making  it 
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April  in,  lOlO.  H was  not  obsorveil  visually 
until  (Vtobrr  20,  nltout  which  date  It  was  de- 
tected by  Wolf,  Newftll,  of  Cambridge  (Eng- 
land), and  others.  This  was  about  IHO  days 
before  |h'rUielion  jmasage,  w’hereas,  in  1750  and 
1835,  its  last  two  ap|K*arances.  it  was  seen  75 
and  U>2  days  resp«*ctively  before  pi‘rihelion. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  its  distance  from  the 
earth  was  about  120  millions  of  miles,  and  it 
was  approaching  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  abotit 
600,000  miles  daily.  Its  nearest  approach 
should  occur  on  Mav  20,  when  it  will  be  less 
than  15  millions  o/  miles  distant.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  comet  will  transit  the  sun’s  disc 
on  May  18,  when  ita  tail  will  probably  extend 
fur  beyond  tbe  earth. 

Steixab  Evolution.  Professor  Moulton,  in 
the  Astrophysical  Journal,  discuss«‘d  the  pos* 
sjbility  of  the  fission  of  a contracting  rotating 
fluid  mass  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  binary 
stars.  Laplace  propounded  the  hypothesis  that 
such  a mass  might  throw  oil  an  equatorial  ring, 
which  would  subso<jucntly  la?  brought  by  its 
own  gravitation  into  an  approximately  spherical 
mass.  Darwin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  led  by 
his  tidal  researches  to  attribute  the  formation 
of  binary  stars  to  fission  caused  by  tidal  strain. 
Moulton  discards  the  former  theory  for  lack  of 
evidence,  and  discusses  Darwin’s  Iboory,  which 
derives  support  from  the  mathematical  investi- 
gations of  Jacohi,  PoincarO  and  others  on  the 
figures  of  equilibrium  of  homogeneous  rotat- 
ing fluid  masses.  The  homogeneity  postulated 
has  no  existence  in  fact,  however,  and  Moullou 
maintains  that  there  is  no  ju.stiflcation  for  con- 
cluding that,  in  the  solar  system,  there  has 
ever  been  any  example  of  fission  of  a fluid 
body,  although  binary  stars  may  be  due  to  fis- 
sion while  the  parent  nm.ss  was  still  in  its 
original  nebulous  condition.  Ho  concludes  that 
“there  are  now  abundant  reasons  for  rejisit- 
ing  Laplace’s  liypotliesis  as  applied  to  the  solar 
system,”  and  suggests  that  “ it  may  la?  that  the 
lime  is  ripe  for  a wrious  attempt  to  see  if  the 
opposite  by|K>thesis  of  the  disintegration  of 
matter  because  of  enormous  sub-atomic  energies, 
wliich  perhaps  are  releasw*d  in  the  extremes  of 
temj)erature  and  pressure  existing  in  the  in- 
terior of  suns,  and  of  its  dispersion  in  space 
along  coronal  streamers  or  otherwise,  cannot 
bo  made  to  satisfy  tMjually  well  all  known 
plienomena.” 

Systematic  Motions  of  tuk  Stabs.  Sinw 
Kapteyn  called  attention  in  1905  to  the  fact 
that  the  distributions  of  the  projKT  motions  of 
the  stars  could  lie  explained  by  supposing  the 
universe  to  be  divided  into  two  great  star- 
streams,  in  motion  relative  to  the  sun  and  to 
eoidi  other,  tlie  question  of  the  systematic  mo- 
tions of  the  stars  has  rec<‘ived  an  increasing 
share  of  attention.  The  results  of  the  res«*arches 
of  Eildington  on  the  stars  of  the  firootnbriilge 
and  ('arrington  catalogues,  and  of  Dyson  on  a 
mimlsT  of  s(dc>eted  stars  of  large  profs^r  motion 
ailorded  striking  continuation  of  Kapteyn's  the- 
ory. In  a matlieinatical  discussion  of  the  qiM?s- 
tion,  Eildington  made  the  assumption  that  Max- 
well’s law  of  distribution  of  veb>citiea  prevailed 
in  each  of  the  two  star-slreains.  Schwarzschild, 
regarding  the  duality  of  the  universe  as  inher- 
ently improbable,  nrndi^  us<r  of  a nuKlifled  law  of 
distribution,  in  which  the  resolved  parts  of  the 
velocities  of  tl»e  stars  in  one  dirwllon  were  all 
increased  in  a given  ratio,  thus  giving  a spher- 
oidal instead  of  a spherical  dUtribulion.  The 


result  is  that  the  stars  appear  to  form  a single 
instead  of  a dual  system,  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  Isdng  directed  along  the  major  axis  of 
the  spheroid.  This  method  has  Ikn-h  applitnl  by 
Scliwarzscbild  himself  t<i  the  Grooiiibridge  stars, 
and  by  Beljawsky  to  the  stars  determined  by 
Porter.  The  deductions  from  Schwarzochild’a 
hypothesis  ap|M.*.ar  at  Hrst  siglit  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  deductions  of  Eddington  and  Dyson, 
but,  when  the  relative  velocities  of  the  star- 
streams  of  the  latter  investigators  are  esti- 
mated and  taken  into  account,  it  is  found  that 
the  two  hypotheses  lead  to  results  which  agree 
very  closely.  In  fact,  the  apparent  motions  of 
the  two  divergent  streams  can  be  resolved 
into  a motion  of  the  sedar  system  rela- 
tive to  the  ctmtre  of  gravity  of  the  streams, 
and  a motion  of  the  two  streams  in  oppo- 
site dircK'tions.  Thus,  Dyson  found  that  his 
two  streams  were  directed  towards  points  in  K. 
A.  9:P,  di-cl,  7*S.,  and  U.  A.,  24(P,  decl,  G4®S. 
Taking  the  relative  velocities  in  the  ratio  of  3 to 
2,  (he  apjmrent  motion  of  the  streams  cf>uld  be 
resolved  into  a motion  of  the  solar  system  with  a 
velocity  1.55  lowanls  a point  R.  A.  283",  decl,  44® 
N.,  and  a motion  of  two  streams  to  and  from  a 
>oint  H-  A.  8H",  decl,  2l*K.  with  a relative  ve- 
ocity  4.04.  The  following  table  shows  the  results 
obtained  for  the  aj>ex  or  direction  of  the  sun’s 
motion  relative  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
stars,  and  the  vertex,  that  is,  the  common  direc- 
tion of  the  two  opjKised  streams  (Eddington  and 
Dys<m),  or  the  major  axis  of  Schwarzschild’a 
spheroid  (Schwarzschild  and  Ue!jaw.sky). 
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IXTEBXATIO.NAE  CllART  OF  THE  IIKAVENB.  Thc 
IKTiiiaiient  committee  of  the  Astrographic  Con- 
gre.ss  of  1887,  at  which  were  imiuguratcd  those 
great  international  undertakings,  the  Astro- 
graphic  Chart  and  Catalogue,  held  its  fifth 
meeting  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  April  19-24. 
The  programme  originally  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  compri.sed  ( 1 ) the  construction  of 
charts  of  the  entire  heavens,  each  chart  measur- 
ing 2"x2",  and  containing  all  st.ars  to  the  thir- 
teenth magnitude;  (2)  the  compilation  of  a 
cHtulogiie  of  the  exact  positions  and  magnitudes 
of  all  stars  to  tlw  eleventh  miigiutude.  When 
the  latter  is  completed,  astronomers  will  have 
at  their  command  the  absolute  positions  of  all 
down  to  the  eleventh  magnitude  at  a given  epoch. 
It  will  lie  possible,  therefore,  by  redetermining 
the  |>osition.s  of  the.se  stars  after  a sufliclent 
interval,  to  derive  their  proper  motions  easily 
and  with  pre<'ision.  and  thus  to  discuss  such 
problems  as  precession,  star-drift,  etc.,  with  a 
tlioroughne.ss  at  present  inipo.ssible.  Tlie  work 
of  cniistnieting  the  chart  and  catalogue  wa.s 
originally  divided  among  eighteen  observatories. 
While  wmie  of  them  have  practically  completed 
the  work  allotted  to  them,  others,  for  various 
reasons,  are  far  in  arrears  with  their  share,  and 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  eominittee  was  the 
nssignment  of  thc  work  still  remaining  to  be 
done  to  the  more  active  observatories.  The  fol- 
bnving  shows  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
on  both  the  ebart  and  the  catalogue  up  to  the 
present  time: 
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Limits  of 

Number 

decUnatlona 

uf  plates 

Catalogue 

Chart 

Observatory 

of  centres 

in  SODS 

plates 

plait's 

of  plates 

Greenwich  

N.  90--N 

65* 

1149 

1149 

1149 

1149 

1149 

1006 

Rome  

.....••a  64  * — 

65* 

1040 

720 

103 

30 

Catania  

47* 

lOOS 

590 

90 

97 

Helsingfors  

46'- 

40* 

1008 

1008 

679 

43S 

MS 

F^oisdam  

«. ..•..*  3D  — 

82* 

1232 

1232 

300 

2S0 

Oxford  

SI  •- 

26* 

IISO 

1180 

1180 

1180 

Paris  

24  ' - 

IH* 

1260 

1260 

1260 

540 

373 

373 

Bordeaux  

1 T 

If 

1260 

968 

819 

493 

127 

l?7 

Toulouse  

10*- 

6* 

lOKO 

738 

698 

m 

162 

Alarlers  

.........  b* . 4 * - 8 

2* 

1260 

517 

426 

335 

335 

Sun  Fermindo 

»• 

1260 

1260 

1125 

323 

215 

Tacubjiya  

10’- 

!«• 

1260 

1260 

1121 

360 

108 

88 

1.A  Plata 

17*- 

23" 

1260 

Cordolut  

94  •» 

31" 

1360 

S64 

299 

Perth  

32*- 

40" 

1376 

1376 

195 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

........  41*— 

M* 

1S12 

1612 

1402 

803 

1512 

Sydney  

........ 

64" 

1400 

1400 

70S 

MetUoume  

6S  — 

90* 

1149 

1149 

1104 

1129 

Realizing  that  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
ciitalogue  is  more  desirable  tlinn  that  of  the 
chart,  the  committee  decided  to  divide  the  cata* 
logue  work  of  the  La  Plata  zone,  not  yet  begun, 
Ijctween  the  observatory  of  Santiago,  the  new 
obnervatory  of  Hyderalaid.  and.  if  necessary,  the 
La  Plata  Observatory,  to  which  it  was  originally 
assigned;  while  part  of  the  catalogue  work 
allottinl  to  the  observatory  of  Cordoba  'viH  be 
handed  over  to  the  Cape  Obeervatory  for  com- 
pletion. 

The  question  of  bringing  into  harmony  the 
results  obtained  by  the  differont  ob?*ervatories, 
which  up  to  tlie  present  time  have  been  working 
almost  entirely  independently,  was  one  which 
presented  itself  to  the  committee  for  solution. 
At  some  observatories  the  diameters  of  the  star- 
discs  have  been  measured,  at  others  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  stars  have  been  estimate<l  by  com- 
parison with  the  photographs  of  standard  stars 
of  know’n  magnitude.  The  committee  finally 
entrusted  the  formation  of  an  absolute  scale  of 
magnitude  to  a commission  of  distinguished 
astronomers,  including  Professors  O.  E.  Hale  and 
E.  C.  Pickering  from  the  Cnited  States.  It  is 
intended  that  the  scale  shall  be  photographic 
rather  than  visual.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  various  catalogues  will  appear  as  heretofore, 
each  with  its  own  scale  of  magnitudes,  but  the 
methods  of  determining  the  magnitudes  will  be 
descrilx*<l  with  such  exactness  that  the  transla- 
tion to  the  absolute  scale  finally  adopted  may  be 
performed  without  unnecessary  trouble. 

Other  important  resolutions  were  passed,  deal- 
ing with  the  organization  of  a coiiperative  series 
of  meridian  observations  on  a new'  fundamental 
system  of  stars,  and  a more  cxb'nsive  system  of 
interme<iiate  stars,  by  means  of  which  the  faint 
comparison  stars  already  chosen  by  the  com- 
mittee can  be  definitely  and  accurately  connected 
with  the  fundamentarstars.  As,  in  some  cases, 
the  positions  of  the  catalogue  stars  have  lieen 
referred  to  coraparisoh  stars  which  have  not 
l>een  determined  for  years,  and  in  others  the 
Cf)mparison  stars  have  been  determim'd  only 
recently,  the  importance  of  these  resolutions 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

With  the  approach  to  completion  of  the  work 
originally  undertaken  by  the  committee,  other 
problems  calling  for  international  coilperation 
seem  likely  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  tlie  com- 
mittee. Such  a problem  is  presented  by  the 
planet,  Eros,  discovered  by  Witt  in  IH‘»7.  The 
nearness  with  which  the  planet  approaches  the 
earth  at  opposition  gives  a peculiar  importance 


to  observations  made  upon  U at  that  time.  At 
the  opposition  of  1000,  Eros  approached  the 
earth  within  one-third  of  the  mean  solar  dis- 
tance and  inU'rnational  obscTvations  made  at 
tliat  time  have  given  us  by  far  the  most  accurate 
measure  of  the  solar  i>arallax  yet  determined.  At 
the  opposition  of  1031,  Eros  will  approach  even 
closer  to  the  earth,  its  distance  Udiig  then  only 
one-sixth  of  the  mean  solar  distance.  Sir  David 
Gill,  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  Leicester 
meeting  of  the  British  Assj>ciation  in  1007, 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  early  preparation 
for  thoroughly  organized  international  cobpera- 
Hon  at  such  a favorable  opposition.  Accordingly  a 
committee,  known  as  the  “Eros  Committee”  was 
ap|>ointed  for  the  following  piirjjoses:  (1)  To 
take  steps  for  tlie  preparation  of  an  approximate 
ephemeris  of  Eros  at  tlie  opposition  of  1931  of 
aiiflicient  accuracy  to  permit  the  selection  of 
the  most  suitable  comparison  stars.  (2)  To 
<levUc  nu'aus  for  the  regular  observation  of  Eros 
from  this  lime  forward  in  order  to  pi*rfect  the 
ephemeris  that  w'ill  bo  finally  employed  in  the 
definite  retluction  of  the  observations  of  1031. 
The  duty  of  preparing  (1)  an  approximate 
ephemeris  of  the  planet  for  1031,  (2)  precise 
ephmerides  for  the  successive  oppositions  until 
1031,  and  (3)  an  ephemeris  of  high  precision 
for  1031,  has  been  cntrustwl  to  Prof.  Stromgren 
of  the  Copenhagen  observatory.  These,  when 
completed,  will  lie  publisluMl  in  the  .4mertron 
Fphrmrris  and  other  principal  official  ephemer- 
ides.  As  a result  of  the  observations  contem- 
plated. it  will  l)c  possible  to  obtain  direct  deter- 
minations of  the  solar  parallax  and  the  mass  of 
the  moon,  and  also  a dynamical  determin.ation 
of  the  earth’s  mass  by  means  of  the  ])orturlmtions 
which  it  produces  in  the  orbit  of  Eros,  which 
should  far  surpass  anything  that  wo  have  at 
present. 

Minor  Pi.ankts.  The  surprising  artivity  in 
the  photographic  exploration  of  Hk.*  heavens, 
which  marked  the  years  lOOfi.  1007.  and  1908. 
seems  to  have  slackened,  for  the  discoveries  of 
the  past  year  fell  short  of  those  of  1908  by  about 
fifty.  Of  the  72  minor  planets  announced  as 
ww,  and  pr«Jvisionally  designated  by  the  letters 
KL  to  .in.  no  less  than  fifty-nine  were  reporte<l 
from  Heidellierg  bj*  Wolf  (13),  and  his  assist- 
ants. KopfT  (34),  Hellfrich  (7),  ami  Tx>rens  (.^). 
One  of  those  reported  by  Lorenz  (.TA,  discovered 
on  Xovember  9),  had.  however,  bi'cn  found  t>vo 
days  earlier  by  Metcalf  at  Taunton.  Muss.  Of 
the  remaining  twelve,  six  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Greenwich  observers,  three  to  Pulisa  of  V’ienna, 
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thrco  to  Metcalf,  and  one  to  Boinot  of  Paris.  JC 
proved  to  be  identical  with  (50)  Vtrptnio,  while 
GA  turned  out  to  be  the  seventh  satellite  of  Jup- 
iter; and  doubtless  others  will  be  identified  with 
discoveries  of  other  years. 

Permanent  numbers,  ranging  from  600  to  674, 
were  assigned  to  the  following  planets: 

1908  CC  (—060),  CD,  CW  iXctPtonia),  D.  G, 
DH,  DK,  DM,  DN,  DO,  DQ,  DU.  DV,  DY,  EA, 
EP  (Rachel, ^674), 

The  numbers  645  and  655  have  been  traas- 
ferred  from  1907AB  and  1907BS  to  1907AG  and 
1907BF  respectively,  1907AB  having  proved  to 
be  identical  with  (398)  Admcfr,  and  1907BS 
with  (49)  Pales. 

Otiikb  Events.  Professor  C.  D.  Perrine, 
astronomer  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Argentine  National 
Observatory  at  Cordoba. 

American  astronomy  was  honored  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hill,  to  whom  the  Roj^al 
Society  of  I»ndon  has  awarded  its  Copley  Modal 
for  his  researches  in  mathematical  astronomy. 
Dr.  Hill  was  also  the  recipient  of  the  Bruce  Gold 
Medal,  awarded  by  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
the  Pacific. 

Books.  Among  the  more  important  works 
published  during  1909  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  Schuster,  Solar  Research:  Maunder, 
The  Astronomy  of  the  Bible;  Hale,  Some  Recent 
Contributions  to  our  Knoirledyc  of  the  Sun; 
Chambers,  The  Story  of  the  Comets;  Flammarion, 
Astronomy  for  Amateurs;  The  Scientific  Papers 
of  Sir  William  Huggins;  Turner,  Modem  As- 
tronomy. 

ATHLETICS,  Track  and  Field.  The  thirty- 
fourth  annual  track  and  field  contests  of  the 
Inter-Collegiate  Amateur  Athletic  Association 
were  held  in  the  Harvard  Stadium  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  May  28  and  29.  The  largest  nuro^r 
of  points  were  scored  by  Harvard,  whose  ath- 
letes rolled  up  a total  of  39  I-IO.  Yale  was  sec- 
ond, with  25  7-10  points  ,and  Pennsylvania  third, 
with  221  points.  Other  colleges  which  scored 
points  were:  Cornell,  20 Michigan,  14;  Prince- 
ton, 7;  Syracuse,  3;  Swarthmore,  3;  Haverford, 
3;  Dartmouth,  2i;  Columbia,  2,  and  Brown  1. 
Three  new  records  were  made  at  the  meet,  as 
follows:  Pauli,  of  the  L'niversity  of  Penn- 

sylvania, won  the  mile  run  in  4 minutent,  17H; 
seconds;  Taylor,  of  Cornell,  won  the  two-niile 
run  in  9 minutca,  27|  seconds,  and  Campbell 
of  Yale,  won  the  pole  vault  by  attaining  a 
height  of  12  feet  3^  inches.  This  vault  was 
eclipsed,  however,  in  1908  at  the  Athletic  Car- 
nival held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
when  Dray,  of  Yale,  vaulted  12  feet  6J  inches. 

The  University  of  Illinois  won  the  meet  of  the 
conference  colleges,  held  at  Chicago  on  June  6, 
scoring  a total  of  30  points.  Other  point  win- 
ners were;  Leland  Stanford.  28;  Chicago,  21; 
Wisconsin,  11;  Purdue.  8;  Minnesota,  0;  Col- 
orado, 6;  Western  Reserve.  4;  Miami,  4;  In- 
diana, 4;  Notre  Dame,  3,  and  Knox  1.  At  the 
fifteenth  annual  athletic  carnival,  held  on  Frank- 
lin Field.  Philadelphia,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Iwo-milc  relay 
was  won  by  Yale  in  the  record  time  of  8 minutes, 
2f  seconds.  Chicago  won  the  one-mile  relay 
and  Pennsylvania  the  four-mile.  No  records 
were  broken  in  the  special  events.  The  principal 
dual  college  meets  in  1909,  with  their  scores, 
W’ere:  Yale.  551;  Harvard.  48K;  Amherst,  04; 
Brown,  62;  Williams,  HI;  Amherst.  43:  (’ornoll, 
70i;  Princeton,  401;  Illinois,  73J;  Chicago,  521; 


Haverford,  62i;  New  York  University,  SlJ. 
Dartmouth  won  the  New  England  College  meet 
and  Bowdoin  the  Maine  College  meet. 

The  senior  championships  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Unions  were  held  at  Seattle  on  August  13 
and  14.  The  Seattle  Athletic  Club  won,  scoring 
45  points.  Other  teams  and  their  scores  were: 
Olympic  Athletic  Club,  30;  Chicago  Athletic 
Association,  26,  and  New  York  Athletic  Club,  17. 
The  junior  championshiiia  were  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  the  Seattle  Athletic  Club  scoring 
the  greater  number  of  pc^ints  in  these  events 
also.  The  New  York  Athletic  Club  was  second. 
A quadrangular  meet  between  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  Boston  Athletic  Association,  Chi- 
cago Athletic  Association,  and  the  Olympic  Club 
of  San  Francisco  was  held  at  San  Francisco  on 
August  21.  The  Chicago  Athletic  Association 
scored  53  points,  the  (llympic  Club  49  points, 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club  32  points,  and  the 
Boston  Athletic  Association  10  points.  The  all- 
round championship  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  was  contestetl  for  at  I>ong  Island  City  on 
July  5.  It  was  won  by  Martin  J.  Sheridan,  who 
scored  a total  of  7385  points,  the  highest  num- 
ber ever  made  in  this  event, 

ATHREPTIC.  See  Ca.nceb, 

ATOMIC  WEIGHTS.  See  CnEMisTRT. 

AUGUR,  Jacoh  Arnold.  An  American  array 
ofiicer,  died  April  18,  I9(t9.  He  was  born  in 
1849  and  gniduatod  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  in  1869.  In  that  year  lie 
served  against  the  Indians  in  the  west,  and  in 
the  Ute  expedition  in  1879.  He  was  in.slrucbir 
in  the  military  academy  from  1883  to  1887,  and 
spent  the  ten  years  from  the  latter  date  in 
Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  In  1900-1  he  served 
in  the  Pliilippines,  and  again  in  1907.  He  was 
made  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  in  1902. 

AUSTRALIA,  Commonwealth  of.  A Brit- 
ish dependency  consisting  of  a fdieration  of  six 
original  states.  The  temporary  seat  of  the 
Fe<leral  government  is  MellHnirne. 

Area  and  Popi  lation.  The  area  of  the  Com- 
monw’ealth  and  the  population  (exclusive  of  ab- 
origines), according  to  the  census  of  March  31, 
1901,  and  the  estimate  of  December  31,  1908,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  by  states: 


Area.,  t 

States  miles 

New  So.  Wales  310.872 

Victoria  KT.HS4 

Queensland  ....  670.500 
South  Australia  903.690 
West.  Australia  976,920 

Tasmania  26,215 

Co’n wealth  ...2,974,581 


I.  Pop..  Pop.. 

Mar.  31,  ’01  Doc.  3l.  'OS 
J.354.R48  1.605.009 

1.201.070  1,273,313 

49S.129  65S.237 

363,167  407.179 

184.124  270.S23 

172.475  1S5.R24 

8.773,801  4,300.585 


The  estimated  population  of  the  capital  cities 
was  (December  31,  1908);  Melbourne,  V., 

101.250;  with  suburbs.  549,200;  Adelaide,  A., 
with  suburbs,  179.793;  Brisbane,  Q.,  within  10- 
mile  radios,  137,670;  n«>barl,  T.,  with  suburbs, 
44.610;  Sydney.  X.  S.  W.,  127.460;  with  suburbs, 
592,100;  Perth,  W.  A.,  with  suburbs,  about 
64.000. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  were,  in  1908, 
45.525  births,  16.090  deaths,  and  12,642  mar- 
riages; in  Vieforia  the  birth-rate  was  24.58,  the 
death-rate  12.46.  and  the  marriagt?-rate  7.38  per 
thousand  inhabitants;  in  South  Australia,  birth- 
rate 24.73,  death-rate  9.72,  and  marriage-rate 
7.89.  TIm?  rejHirted  immigration  to  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1907  was  71,988;  in  1908,  75.671. 
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Education.  Public  o<lucation  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  separate  states.  Primary 
instruction  is  free  and  compulsory.  In  New 
Svuitli  Wales  there  were  3135  State  schools  in 
1»08,  with  an  enrollment  of  233. 124.  and  an  aver- 
age atteiidiince  of  15d.lH)0.  The  State  etpendi- 
ture  on  alucation.  science,  and  art  waa  £1,101,- 
<517.  The  University  of  Sydney,  with  over  1000 
students,  receives  a State  subsidy.  In  lOOH 
there  wore  702  private  acluHils,  with  57,111 
pupils.  In  Victoria  the  public  primary  scho<ds 
had  4721  teachers,  an  enrollment  oi  231.759 
pupils,  an<l  an  average  attendance  of  147.270  in 

1907.  There  are  various  State  institutions  for 

sf»ecial  and  technical  instruction,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mrlbourne,  with  about  900  stmlents, 
receives  State  aid.  In  Quetuisland,  in  there 

were  1104  State  schools,  with  2413  tejichers  and 
an  average  attendance  of  H7.309  pupils;  and 
lt;7  private  and  grammar  schools,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  12.89H.  The  State  also  main- 
tains secondary  schools  and  institutions  for  spe- 
cial and  technical  instructhm.  In  St>uth  Aus- 
tralia there  are  rejiorted  707  State  schools,  with 
13H0  teachers  and  54500  pupils.  Private  scho^ds 
(I907)  numbered  2(K4,  with  710  teachers  and 
93S1  pupils.  Various  local  institutes,  etc.,  are 
supportiKl  or  assistwl  by  the  State.  An  endowed 
university  at  Adelaide  has  upwards  of  3ti0 
students.  A State  scIum>I  of  mines  and  indus- 
tries has  also  h<i*n  established.  In  Western 
Australia  there  were  in  1907  395  State  scliools, 
with  an  enrollment  of  251.074  pupils  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  24.950;  and  102  private 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  7039  pupils  and 
an  average  attendance  of  63.5H.  In  T.ismania 
public  primary  schools  in  1907  numliered  3.50. 
with  25.157  pupils  enrolled;  private  primary 
schiMds,  204.  with  8h:jo  pupils  enrolled.  There 
are  10  superior  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  alsmt  2000;  two  technical  mdusds,  with 
(19i)7)  lit  students;  and  two  schools  of  mines, 
with  (1907)  549  students. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  mineral  production 
in  1908  was  value<l  as  follows:  (Jold,  £954.851; 

silver,  £253,920;  coppr,  £502,812;  tin.  £205,- 
447;  coal.  £3.353.093;  other.  £3.114,023; 
£8.384,149.  Up  to  the  end  of  1908  the  total  gold 
output  in  New  South  Wales  was  valued  at 
£.50.319,730.  In  Qm*ensland,  the  value  <»f  the 
1908  mineral  production  was:  Oold.  £1,975,- 

554;  silver,  £117,889;  copper,  £8S2.5M)l;  tin, 
£342,191;  coal,  £241.922;  other,  £281.030;  total, 
£3,844,487.  Uj*  to  the  end  of  1908  the  value 
of  the  g«jid  output  in  Queensland  was  £08,200,- 
0S3. 

Minitbalh.  7n  Victoria  gold  mining  is  of 
first  importance.  The  gold  prcsluction  of  1908 
amounted  to  721,220  ounces,  valued  at  £2,949,- 
838.  The  value  of  the  g<dd  produce<l  from  its 
discovery  in  1851.  in  Victoria,  to  the  end  of 

1908,  was  £282.321,433.  Other  minerals  pro- 
due*^  Include  coal,  tin,  coppi-r,  and  untiiiiony. 
In  South  Australia,  copper,  gtild,  silver,  lead, 
mangunese,  bismuth,  iron,  and  c»>al  are  found. 
In  1907  the  total  mineral  prndiictinn  was  val- 
ued at  £913.863.  of  which  £714,525  representtni 
copp»T  and  £36.602  g<dd.  In  Western  Australia 
are  the  largest  anti  roost  pnxluctive  of  the 
Australian  gold  fields.  (Jold  was  discovered 
there  in  1880;  from  that  date  to  the  eml  of  1908 
the  output  amounted  to  20,011.698  fine  ounrt*9, 
valiKHl  at  £85,004,290.  Tin?  prf»duction  in  1908 
amounted  to  1,647,912  fine  ounces.  valiK**l  at 
£6.999,885;  in  the  first  seven  nioiiUi.s  of  1909, 


915,180  ounces.  Other  mineral  deposits  in  the 
State  include  magnetic  iron  ore,  lead,  copper, 
and  tin.  The  total  mineral  output  in  1907 
was  valm'il  at  £7.631.060.  In  Tasmania  the 
total  mineral  production  in  1907  was  vahuHl  at 
£2.277.159.  of  which  £869.666  represented  c«»p- 
per,  £501,681  tin,  and  £277.<107  gold.  For  the 
Commonwealth  the  total  value  of  mineraf  pro- 
duction in  1907  is  slated  at  alsmt  £28.400,000, 
of  which  over  £13.500,000  represented  p>M, 
about  £3,523.tMK)  cop|M>r,  and  £3,32ti.500  coal. 

Aoricllti  In  New  S<mth  Wales  the  re- 
porte<l  nuinlHT  of  acres  under  cultivation  is 
2.717.085,  the  chief  products  during  the  year 
end«M|  March  31,  lIHfi),  being  ns  follows:  Wheat, 
15.483.276  bushels;  corn.  5.216.038  bushels; 
oats,  1,110,113  bushels;  potat<K-s,  71,794  tons; 
sugar-cane.  144.760  tons;  tobacco,  5268  cwt.; 
wine,  736.262  gallons;  citrus  fruits,  6.54.001 
cas4‘M.  The  total  extent  of  land  alienatetl  and 
in  process  of  aUenation  on  .Tune  30,  1908,  was 
51.106,748  acres.  On  rv*ceml»er  31,  19t>8,  the 
estimatiHl  numls'r  of  livestock  was  as  follows; 
Dairy  cows,  775,693;  other  cattle,  2.173,591; 
sheep,  43.329,384;  horses,  59t>..557;  swine, 
215.652.  In  1908  wool  was  pro<luced  to  the 
amount  of  .338,129.000  pounds  (in  the  grease), 
valued  at  £12.680.000.  In  Victoria  in  the  agri- 
cultural y«*ar  1909,  1,779.905  acres  were  under 
wheat,  956.371  acres  were  cut  for  hay,  419,869 
acres  were  under  oots.  Wine  production  was 
1.437,106  gjillons.  In  1908  the  total  cultivated 
area  aggregated  4.127,000  acres,  the  principal 
crops  ix'ing:  Wheat,  1,847, (KM)  acres,  prisluc- 

ing  12,101.000  bushels;  oats,  .399,(KM)  acres.  5.- 
201.000  bushels;  barley,  63.000  acres,  1.059.(M)0 
bushels;  {Mitatoes,  51,000  acres,  135,000  tons; 
hay,  6S2,0(K)  acres,  682.000  tons.  The  estimated 
mimb**r  of  dairy  cows  at  the  end  of  1908  was 
601). 166.  proflucing  48,461.398  pounds  of  butter 
and  4,328.644  iMUinds  of  cheese.  At  the  end  of 
1907  the  total  estimated  number  of  cattle  in 
Victoria  was  1,842,807  (including  709.279 
milcli  c<iws)  ; horses,  424.648;  slu^'p,  14.146.734; 
swine,  211,002.  The  woid  clip  in  the  season  of 
1908-9  amounted  to  93.082,341  pounds,  vahn-d  at 
£3.880,000.  In  1907  the  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction was  valiUHl  at  £8,375,454,  and  the  total 
pastoral  and  dairying  proiluctlon,  £12.165,276. 
Of  Victoria’s  total  area,  alornt  27,417.000  acres 
are  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation.  In 
(Queensland  the  total  area  of  arable  land  in  1908 
was  7.33,256  acres,  of  which  635,900  acres  were 
under  crop,  yielding  a value  of  £3,462,146.  The 
acreage,  yield,  and  value  of  the  more  ini|>ortaqt 
crops  in  1908  were  ns  follows:  Sugar-cane, 

92,219  (exclusive  of  31,683  acres  unprotluctive) , 
yielding  1.433.315  tons,  valiUHl  at  £933.730  (the 
sugar  produced  amounted  to  151,098  tons)  ; 
corn,  127,655  acres,  2,767,(9)0  bushels,  £599,647; 
green  forage,  87.675  acres,  £438.375;  wheat, 
80.898  acres.  1,202.799  hiisbelH.  £.300.700;  al- 
falfa, 48.247  acres,  72.196  tons.  £288.781;  oaten 
hay,  9314  acres.  11.600  tons.  £02.800;  potatoes, 
6227  acres,  11,550  tons,  £02.400:  pineapples, 
2171  acres,  698.794  d<»7ens,  £84,820;  oranges, 
2072  acres,  440,312  busliels,  £77,055;  gra|>es, 
1616  acre?,  £35,415;  pumpkins.  9581  acres, 
33.925  tons,  £33.925;  whenten  straw,  12.086 
t<»ns,  £33.236.  The  estimated  numUT  of  Hve- 
stoek  at  the  end  of  1907  and  1008  respectively 
were:  cattle,  3.H92.232  and  1.321, 6(M);  she<*p. 
16.738.017  and  18.318. S5I;  horses,  I8S.186  and 
519.969;  swine,  13.3.216  and  121.749.  The  wool 
clip  (greasy)  in  1907  amounted  to  09,t(Jl;ni 
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poimda;  in  1008.  110.545.577  poun«ls.  Cattle 
slaugliteml  in  1908  are  reported  at  243.060; 
sheep,  656,207;  swine,  I34,Kr>4.  The  value  of 
alaughter-house  products  was  £1,1H1,778.  The 
milk  production  in  1008  amoiinU'tl  to  6.3.034,402 
gallons;  butter,  23,838.357  pounds;  cheese.  3.- 
100J510  pounds.  Of  Queensland’s  total  area, 
10,703.326  acres  were  alienate»l  or  in  process  of 
alienation  at  the  end  of  1007.  In  South  Aus- 
trnlia  the  area  under  cultivation  in  1908  was 
re|K>rted  at  3,442,205  acres  (including  1.007,186 
acres  lying  fallow),  including  1,603.501  acres 
planted  to  wheat;  hay,  424,024  acres;  oats, 
78.404  acres;  barley,  44,011  acres;  potatoes, 
8083  acres;  vines.  20.8.>5  acres.  Wheat  pro- 
duction in  1008-9  amounted  to  10,397,672 
bushels.  Citrus  fruits,  almonds,  and  olives  are 
profitable  crops.  The  estimated  wine  output 
for  1000  was  2,500.000  gallons.  In  1008  the 
estimated  numlior  of  livc-stoek  was;  Cattle, 
340,376;  horses,  213.3R5;  sheep.  6,808.451.  Of 
tho  total  area  (including  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory), 0.926,534  acres  were  alienated  or  in  proc- 
ess of  alienation  at  the  end  of  1007.  Tn  West- 
ern Australia,  the  area  under  crop  in  1008  was 
404,087  acres.  The  princi|ml  crops  were; 

Wheat,  270,600  acres,  yielding  2.025.600 
bushels;  oats,  457,155  acres,  721.753  bushels; 
hay,  131,036  acri*s,  137.511  tons;  potatoes,  1854 
acres,  5671  tons.  In  1000  284,357  acres  were 
under  wheat.  Mining  continues  to  )je  the  chief 
source  of  the  State’s  wealth,  but  agricultural 
and  pastoral  conditions  are  improving.  In 
1007  the  live  stock  consisted  of  113.330  horses, 
767.077  cattle,  3,684,074  sheep.  53,300  swine, 
26,833  goats,  and  3212  camels.  The  wool  clip 
in  1007  amounted  to  al>oul  20.210.000  {xninds, 
valued  at  al>out  £812.000.  On  June  30,  1008, 
of  the  State’s  total  area  14,002.030  acres  were 
alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation.  In  Tas- 
mania 260,446  acres  were  under  crop  on  March 
1,  1909,  and  401,423  under  artificially  sown 
grasses.  The  wheat  acreage  was  20.103.  The 
aereagt*  and  yield  of  the  chief  crops  in  the  agri- 
cultural year  1008  were:  Oats,  54.625  acres. 

1,526.002  bushels;  wheat,  30,704  acres.  644,235 
bushels;  potatoes.  54,625  acres,  145,483  tons; 
hay,  73,850  acres.  08,406  tons.  Fruit  culture 
is  important.  The  estimated  number  of  live- 
stock on  March  31,  1000,  was;  Cattle,  20.5,827; 
horses,  30,281;  sheep,  1.723,503;  and  swine, 
47,045.  The  wool  clip  for  1007  was  estimated 
at  0.500,400  pounds.  Of  Tasmania’s  total  area, 
5.002.422  Hen'S  had  l»een  sold  or  granted  to 
settlers  up  to  the  end  of  1007,  and  1.255,3.54 
leased  as  she«‘p  runs.  See  Irriuation. 

Mani'Factvbkh.  Only  a few  manufacturing 
industries,  except  those  conn’rned  with  the 
treatment  of  perishable  materials,  have  at- 
tained any  considerable  degn*c  of  development. 
The  more  important  manufactured  pnMlucts  arc 
preserved  meats,  sugar,  wine,  spirita,  llour, 
preserved  fruits,  Ix'er,  butter,  cIkh'sc,  etc.  In 
connection  with  the  mines,  there  are  works  for 
ore  reduction,  and  a few  iron  ami  stwl  fac- 
tories, machine  shops,  etc.,  have  t»een  estab- 
lished. The  leading  manufacturing  States  are 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  In  Victoria 
the  total  mimlier  of  manufactories,  etc.,  in  1007 
was  4530.  with  an  aggregate  horse  ;>ower  of 
52.703  ami  00.903  persons  employed.  The  lands, 
buildings,  machinery,  and  plant  were  valued  at 
£15.148,100;  materials  used.  £18.632.430;  out- 
put and  lalxir  £30.300,045.  In  New  South 
Wales,  in  1JU>7,  the  reported  number  of  fac- 


tories was  4387,  representing  investments 
amounting  to  £13,265,000.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees was  87,104.  In  Queensland,  in  1008, 
there  were  1479  factories;  employees  20,510; 
value  of  plant  and  machinery,  £4,484,340;  value 
of  land  and  premises,  £2,808,563;  value  of  out- 
put. £11,242.437. 

Commerce.  Imports  and  exports  of  the  Com- 
monwealth have  Iwen  valued  as  follows: 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports  ....£44,744.912  £61,809.033  £49.786.798 
Exports  ....  69,737.763  72.S24.247  64.311.054 


Of  the  total  export  values  in  1006  and  1007, 
respectively,  £06.200,874  and  £CO,810AOO  irpro- 
sented  Australian  produce.  In  1007  the  more 
important  imports  included:  Metal  manufac- 

tures, £5.004.083;  cotton  and  linen  goods.  £3,- 
626,658 ; apparel,  etc.,  £3,255,058 ; machines  and 
machinery,  £2.760.211;  iron  and  steel.  £2,388,- 
607;  woolens.  £2.340.285;  drugs,  chemicals,  etc., 
£1,840,033;  silk  gooils  (including  velvets),  £1,- 
753.908;  timber,  £1,632.055.  The  leading  ex- 
ports in  1007  w’ere:  Wool,  £28.801,830;  gold 

sf>ecie.  £.5.411.572;  wheat,  £4.801.722;  gold  bul- 
lion, £4,036.067;  copper  and  copper  ore,  £3,- 
601,812;  butter,  £2,800,261;  hides  and  skins, 
£2,782,805;  sp»*lter,  etc.,  £1,478,664;  mutton, 
£1.377,502;  coal.  £1.290.052;  flour,  £1,206,2.52; 
silver  bullion,  etc.,  £I,19I,1K>7;  tin,  £1,122,341  ; 
tallow,  £1,017,047.  Imports  from  and  ex|>ort8 
to  the  countries  commercially  most  im{x>rtant 
were,  in  1907; 


Countries  Imports  Exports 

(Irent  Britain  £31.906.447  £33.975.579 

United  .States  B.S69.099  2.405.401 

Germany  3.551.255  6,HO.3S0 

New  Zealand  2.5S5.264  2.565,021 

India  1.94^.566  2.494.414 

Belgium  1.000,377  5.716.069 

Ceylon  766.444  8.962.120 

Japan  641. 2S6  706,279 

France  486.560  8,148,980 


In  the  foreign  trade.  Imports  and  exports, 
respectivelv,  of  the  several  States  were  as  fol- 
lows, in  1007:  New  South  Wales.  £20.860.301 

and  £29.363,727;  Victoria.  £17,101.022  and 
£15.024.405;  South  Australia,  £4.815,459  and 
£0,260,983;  Queensland.  £4,617.430  and  £7,- 
118,364;  Western  Australia,  £3.587.548  and 
£8,602,117;  Tasmania.  £827.174  and  £2,555.- 
651.  Including  interstate  trade,  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  several  States  were  as  fol- 
lows, in  1908: 


States. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

New  South  Wales 

..  £37.642.746 

£40.985,759 

Victoria  

..  27.197.696 

27.196,201 

South  Australia 

..  11.231.470 

13,778,634 

Queensland  

..  9.471.166 

12.194.977 

Western  Australia 

..  6.1TS.197 

6..»>  19.020 

Tasmania  

..  3,371,863 

4.030.766 

CoMMrxiCATiONR.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways in  the  Commonw'ealth  on  June  .30,  1007.  is 
stated  at  15,250  miles.  The  length  of  telegraph 
lines  in  that  year  was  43..3S4  miles  and  the 
nnniher  of  post-oflices  7521.  In  New  South 
Wales,  on  June  30,  1909,  Uicre  were  open  to 
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traffic  3623  of  fjowmmont  railway  ami  81 

miles  of  private  railway.  The  telejfraph  ofTioes 
1278,  with  15.910  miles  of  line  and  H2,249  miles 
of  wire.  Post-offices  numbered  2319.  In  V'ic* 
toria,  on  Juno  30,  1008,  3447  miles  of  povern* 
ment  railway  were  complete;  telepraph  onie<*s, 
1212,  with  7037  miles  of  line.  In  S<mth  Aus- 
tralia, at  the  end  of  1008.  1870  miles  of  po\Trn- 
ment  railway  were  open  to  traffic,  and  14.5  miles 
in  the  Northern  Territory.  In  Queensland,  at 
the  end  of  1008,  government  railways  in  opera- 
tion aggregated  3408  miles.  In  Western  Aus- 
tralia. in  lOOO,  the  railway  open  to  traffic  was 
re|K>rted  at  2741  miles.  In  Tasmania,  in  1000, 
the  reported  length  of  railway  was  D20  miles; 
the  number  of  telegraph  offic*'s,  328,  with  4082 
miles  of  wire  (including  432  miles  of  sub- 
marine  cable).  Tn  1007  the  total  oversea  ship- 
ping. entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the 
Commonwealth,  amounted  to  8,822,806  tons; 
in  1008,  8,581,151  tons. 

FI.NA5CB.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth 
amounted  to  £15.015,708;  expenditure.  £0.158,- 
803;  surplus  paid  to  the  States,  £8,850, oOO. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1000,  revenue  amounteti  to 
i^l4.340,835;  expenditure,  £6.410,364;  surplus 
paid  to  the  States.  £7,027.134;  Imlance.  £3337. 
Of  the  revenue  for  the  latter  year,  £10.843.085 
were  derivc<l  from  customs  and  excise;  £3,400,- 
007  from  posts,  telegraphs,  an«l  telephones;  and 
£06,843  from  niiswllaneous  sources.  The  ex- 
penditures were:  Posts  and  telegraphs,  £3,- 

027.048;  “new”  expenditure,  £1.531,074;  de- 
fense, £016,757;  public  works,  £666,713;  trade 
and  customs,  £277.288;  miscellaneous,  £484. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1010,  the  estimat»Hl  revenue 
was  £14.55.5,765,  exclusive  of  £1.200,000,  pro- 
C€s*ds  of  sale  of  treasury  l>onds;  the  estimated 
ex;K*njliture  was  £7.867,621,  and  the  estimat<'d 
aurpliis  for  distribution  among  the  States.  £7,- 
801,481.  The  revenue  and  expenditure,  respec- 
tively, and  the  debt  of  the  sejMiratc  States  are 
reported  as  follows:  Now  South  Wales,  for 

the  fiscal  year  1000,  £13,625.071  and  £12,- 
882,607;  debt  at  end  of  year,  £90.307,410;  Vic- 
toria, for  fiscal  year  1008,  £8,314.480  and  £7,- 
862.240;  debt  at  end  of  year,  £53,180,487;  South 
Australia,  for  fiscal  year  1008,  £3,6.')4.666  and 
£3.171,000;  debt  at  end  of  year,  £20,085,858; 
Queensland,  for  the  calendar  year  1008,  £4,- 
608.0,56  and  £4,643.<M57;  debt  at  end  of  year, 
£30,508.827;  Western  Australia  for  fiscal  vear 
1000.  £3.816.271  and  £3,006.839;  debt  at  end 
of  year,  £21.051,753;  Tasmania,  for  fiscal  year 
1000,  £034.405  and  £Or»0.237;  debt  at  end  of 
year,  £1,030.770.  The  total  debt  of  the  States 
on  June  30,  1008.  was  £243,335,489.  See  para- 
graphs  on  Historif. 

OovEBXMENT.  The  Commonwealth  consists  of 
li  federation  of  the  six  former  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  now  called  “Original  States.”  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria.  South  Australia,  (Juei'ns- 
land,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The 
executive  authority  is  veate<l  in  a governor-gen- 
eral, who  is  apfKiinted  by  the  Crown  and  Is  as- 
sisted by  an  executive  council  of  seven  mini**ters. 
The  legislative  power  devnlvi^s  upon  a l*arlla- 
nient  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  (36  members, 
six  from  each  State,  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  six  years),  and  tbe  House  of  Hepresenta- 
lives  (75  members,  elected  by  popular  vote  for 
thrive  years).  The  State  Parliaments  are  elec- 
tive, but  the  State  governors  are  app<iinted  by 
the  Crown.  The  Governor-General  in  1901) 


(from  September  9,  1008)  was  the  Earl  of 
Dudley.  The  (‘omnionwealth  ministry  in  1000 
was  constituted  as  follows:  Premier,  Alfre<l 

Deakin;  Treasurer.  Sir  John  Korivst;  Minister 
for  Trade  on«l  C'ustoms,  Sir  Uol»ert  W.  Best; 
External  AtTairs,  Littleton  E.  Grotim;  House 
AtTairs,  Ge<irge  Warburton  Fuller;  Defense, 
Joseph  Cook;  Attorney-General,  P.  McMahon 
Glynn. 

Abmt  and  Navy.  The  military  system  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  under  much  disi'Ussion  in 
1008  and  1000,  with  a view  to  stvure  compul- 
sory 8crvi(«e  for  all  males  iM-twc-en  the  ages 
of  16  and  26  by  means  of  cadet  corps  and  a 
national  guard.  The  establi.sliment,  us  orgun- 
jz«*d  in  llJOO,  consisted  of  a garrison  force  of 
12.tKK)  for  both  p«*ace  and  war,  ami  a field  force 
whose  peace  strength  was  half  that  on  a war 
basis,  and  consisted  of  6500  light-horse,  with  24 
guns  and  7500  infantry  with  36  guns.  In- 
cluding the  garrison  troops,  tin*  gross  strength 
on  a j>eace  basis  would  l*o  26,000  and  on  a war 
footing  40,000.  In  addition  there  would  be 
available  tin?  following  tro<ips  partly  trained; 
7000  (approximately)  light-horse,  cadets  9103, 
and  rillc  club  meml»ers  28.721.  making  a grand 
total  of  all  f(»rces  of  2400  officers  and  6(»,000 
men.  S**e  paragraph  bt^bjw  on  Df'fcnse  Polirii. 

The  British  fleet  stationed  in  Australian 
winters,  with  headquarters  at  Sydney,  consisted 
in  1008  of  twenty  cruisers  and  minor  veswls 
aggregating  47,000  tons.  To  its  maintenance 
Australia  contributes  £200.(8)0  annually.  See 
paragraphs  on  History. 

History 

Tmmioration  Question.  One  of  the  chief 
questions  in  1009.  as  in  previous  years,  con- 
cermnl  the  opening  up  of  the  country  to  de- 
velopment by  means  of  immigration.  Tlierc 
was  great  in-cd  of  pro|K*rIy  sitiiaUsI  lands  for 
immigr.'Uit  farmers.  It  was  a common  siibjwt 
of  complaint  tlial  immigrants  were  com(N‘lle<l 
to  go  far  into  the  interh»r  for  settlement,  pass- 
ing on  the  way  fine  lands  which  were  n«>t  untler 
productifm,  Udng  held  by  individuals  for  sp<*cu- 
lative  [iury>os4‘s.  The  absented'  landowners  were 
severely  blamed.  The  difficulty  was  enhancfHi 
by  the  unwillingness  of  tlie  .States  to  coTqierate 
with  tbe  Federal  government,  or  with  one  an- 
other. Australia*s  need,  morc<»ver,  was  for  a"ri- 
cultural  immigration,  and  early  in  the  yearlhe 
situation  was  c<miplicated  by  Hie  danger  of  an 
influx  of  arlisan.s  and  clerks,  for  whom  work 
could  not  Ih»  found.  The  former  Premier,  Mr. 
Beid,  in  March  declared  himself  strongly  in 
favor  of  Billing  immigration,  but  since  Vven 
Australians  themselves  could  not  gi*t  land  on 
account  of  the  large  unused  nrivate  estulcs, 
he  favoreij  State  resumption  of  lands,  upon  due 
notice  after  valuation,  unless  within  a fixed 
period  the  ow-ners  cut  up  the  lands  for  closer 
settlement.  Much  has  Is^en  said  on  this  «ub- 
ji-ct.  botli  hy  the  press  and  the  government 
officials,  during  rei'ent  years.  It  has  been  argued 
that  by  immigration  alone  can  the  policy  of 
protection,  defense,  and  a “White  Australia” 
Ik*  maintained.  Tlie  I..al>or  party  has  bt‘en 
blanu'ti  for  discouraging  immigrants,  and  for 
the  passage  of  laws  which  hanifH^red  them,  ap- 
parently for  tl»e  puryjoHt?  of  keeping  Australia 
fi>r  its  own  people  and  maintaining  the  rate  of 
wages.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Victoria,  where 
the  Anti-Socialist  party  has  been  in  control  since 
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tho  Fpfloration,  ami  the  upper  hoiiRO  requires,  as 
a <|Uaiification  for  Us  niemlters,  that  they  shall 
hoM  land,  the  net  loss  by  emigration  in  190I-G 
was  64,060,  and  the  rural  population  was  less 
than  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Only  a 
very  small  sum  had  been  spent  for  furtherinj? 
immigration.  Here,  aa  in  other  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  greatest  difliculty  lay  in  tho  locking 
up  of  land  wiileh  was  owned  in  large  parcels 
by  the  desctuidanU  of  original  settlers.  The 
lamlowners,  es|M-ciaiiy  the  ab?.enteea,  were  not 
in  sympnthv  with  the  p<jUey  of  closer  settlement, 
since  the  lands  were  held  chiefly  for  cattle- 
raising  and  sheep-raising.  The  cutting  up  of 
land  for  closer  settlement  procetnlcd  very  slowly. 
There  were  complaints  in  New  South  Wales 
that  people  who  wanted  land  had  to  go  into 
the  back  country,  that  the  government  was  slow 
in  making  land  available,  that  the  lands  were 
unsurveyed,  and  the  cheaper  tracts  not  yet  ready. 
The  government  planned  to  import  two  thou- 
sand skilled  farm  hands  in  addition  to  domestic 
servants  and  un.skllled  farm  laborers,  but  with- 
out any  guarantee  as  to  wages.  The  attitude 
of  the  I^l>or  party  in  New  South  Wales  toward 
immigration  was  favorable,  provided  the  immi- 
grants were  of  the  right  quality,  and  so  long 
as  land  was  available,  hut  it  did  not  approve  of 
assisting  immigration  unless  immigrants  would 
become  producers.  The  Labor  party  held  that 
to  ftjiena  money  at  the  present  time  for  the 
assistance  of  inimigrunts  would  raise  land  prices 
against  the  native  settler,  since  it  would  in- 
crease, in  profKjrtion  to  tho  numbers  and  de- 
mands of  the  newcomers,  the  value  of  the  land 
that  was  already  privately  held.  Thus  the  Labor 
party  did  not  approve  of  state-aided  immigra- 
tion under  present  conditions. 

Defbnsf  Poucy.  The  two  chief  features  of 
the  new  Ministrv’s  programme  wore  defense  and 
finance.  Early  in  tho  year  Premier  Fisher  de- 
clared that  the  question  of  defense  was  whether 
Australia  was  willing  to  pay  or  not.  There  was 
no  chance  of  defense,  he  said,  unless  Australia 
would  cooperate  with  Great  Britain.  Compul- 
sory training  wa-s  an  esm-ntial  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. Early  in  February  the  Feileral  govern- 
DKuit  decided  U|sm  the  building  at  once  of  two 
torpedo  boat  liestroyers  out  of  the  money  voted 
in  19fl8.  This  wa.s  regarded  as  a pledge  tliat 
the  Fisher  Ministry  would  put  through  the 
sciieme  of  defense,  including  compulstiry  military 
training.  Early  in  March  it  was  announced 
that  the  plan  for  an  linf>erial  General  Staff, 
so  modified  as  to  give  the  Commonwealth  con- 
trol of  iU  own  ofiiees,  was  acc«‘pted  by  the 
Federal  Cabinel.  On  March  3 the  ministerial 
programme  was  definitely  announced  by  the 
Premier.  The  j>hin  for  naval  defeiwe  comprised 
the  building  of  four  ocean  ilcHtroyers  ami  six- 
tivn  river  destroyers,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready ordered,  to  In*  built  in  Australia  within 
three  years  at  a cost  of  £747,000  the  first  year, 
£1,012.000  the  second  year,  and  £884,000  the 
thinl  year;  the  aMsumption  by  Australia  of  its 
coast  defense  relieving  the  Admiralty  of  the 
cost  of  training  the  present  squadron;  and  the 
offer  of  Au.stralia  to  furnish  all  torpedo  craft, 
scout  and  dispatch  boats  if  the  Imperial  fleet 
visiteii  Pacific  waters.  The  plan  for  laml  defense 
was  to  take  effect  at  the  iH'gimiing  of  lOlO. 
It  \va.H  basiMl  on  the  principle  of  universal  com- 
pulsory military  training.  The  cost  was  to  be 
met  by  a progressive  land  tax.  Public  opinion 
a.a  to  the  be»t  means  oi  Imperial  defence  was  di- 


vided, some  favoring  exclusively  the  Drcaffnouf?ht 
solution,  others  adhering  to  the  Premier’s  scheme 
which,  in  its  later  form,  offered  to  phue  the 
s<iuadron  under  the  Admiralty,  The  reaction- 
ary clement  desired  the  giving  up  of  compiil- 
8i»ry  training  ami  the  plan  for  the  local  squad- 
ron. On  the  opening  oi  the  Federal  Parliament, 
on  May  26,  the  Governor-General  referred  to 
the  Imperial  Ikdense  Conference  and  to  the 
General  Im|>oriul  Staff,  and  said  that  the  build- 
ing of  three  destroyers  had  U-en  arranged  for, 
and  that  Parliament  would  be  asked  to  author- 
ize naval  cfurstruction  and  the  training  of 
crews;  also,  that  the  plan  for  an  effecti%'e  citi- 
zen defense  force  would  l>o  submitted  to  Par- 
liament. The  Opposition,  which  came  into  p«>wcr 
with  Mr.  Deakin’s  Coalition  Ministry,  had  takf^n 
issue  with  the  Fisher  government  on  the  Drrad- 
nought  question,  blaming  it  for  not  giving  the 
Dreadnought  to  Great  Britain  in  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  favoffnl  an  Australian 
flotilla,  hut  did  not  think  this  should  prevent 
the  gift  of  a Dreadnought  in  the  prc:M?nt  emer- 
gency. There  was  a tendency,  after  the  new 
government’s  assumption  of  olfice,  to  urge  the 
Ministry  to  treat  the  subject  of  defense  ns  a 
matter  outside  of  politics  and  make  its  fKdicy 
defiend  on  tlie  decisions  of  the  approaching  Im- 
perial Ih'fensc  Conference.  Early  in  June  Pre- 
mier Deakin  telegraphed  to  the  homo  govern- 
ment the  offer  of  a Dreadnought  or  of  an  equiv- 
alent naval  contribution.  Opinion  w-as  divid*‘d 
throughout  the  Coinmonweallh  as  to  the  Dread- 
nought offer.  VlcUiria  favored  it.  New  S«>uth 
Wales  was  lukewarm,  fi*ariiig  that  the  Dread- 
nought offer  might  be  taken  as  a substitute  for 
a arheine  of  heal  Uefensi'.  Queensland  and 
South  Australia  were  adverse.  In  July  Mr.  Cook, 
the  new  Minister  of  Defense,  in  a public  state- 
ment declared  in  favor  of  a local  squadron,  pro- 
viding it  l>ecame  the  Australian  section  of  the 
imperial  Navy.  The  Australian  offer  of  £2,060,- 
000  was,  he  said,  uncK)iulitional.  He  d4*cUirt*<l 
his  determination  to  make  the  prcM»nt  force 
efficient  by  means  of  training-schools,  etc., 
appropriating  the  necessary  funds  for  the  pur- 
p*se.  The  platform  of  the  new  Coalition  Min- 
istry ineltideii,  among  its  ]>rincipul  features,  uni- 
versal military  training  to  begin  in  the  selioola, 
and  some  sort  of  coast  defense.  In  June  the 
defense  situation  was  summed  up  by  Colonel 
Foxlon,  tlie  Australian  delegate  to  tlie  Di*fense 
Conference.  He  declared  that  Australia  had 
nf>  desire  to  ituMldle  witii  the  naval  agret'ment 
that  had  been  in  force  since  lfl03;  that  Aus- 
tralia was  now  preparii\g  for  local  defense  and 
the  protection  of  coast  routes,  for  which  three 
river  class  torpedo  boats  wt*re  now  building.  It 
was  ho|>cd  that  this  would  form  the  nucleus 
of  a future  Australian  navy,  which  in  turn 
would  Ih?  a part  of  tlie  Iinfierial  wa  force.  It 
would  lx»  kept  up  well,  and.  if  feasible,  the 
Ini|KTial  and  Australian  officcr.s  would  be  inter- 
clmngtHl.  The  Itreadnought  offer  was  declared 
to  bo  unconditional.  Opinion  in  Australia 
seomeil  to  l»o  in  favor  of  tlie  hx*ally  owned 
squadron.  Some  offense  was  caused  by  the  home 
government’s  rejection  of  a scheme  submitted 
for  such  a fiotllla  in  1606  and  the  Admiralty 
plan,  which  was  brought  back  from  the  Im- 
perial Defense  C«mferenee,  was  viewf’^l  with 
some  suspicion.  In  general,  popular  opinion  in- 
clined to  Australian  participation  in  Impf-riul 
Defense,  but  was  divided  on  the  question  whether 
this  should  take  the  form  of  a contribution  of 
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Dreadnoughtt,  or  of  a provision  for  efllcicnt  local 
defense.  On  August  21  it  was  announced  that 
the  Australian  squadron  would  consist  of  aljout 
aix  cruisers,  nine  destroyers  and  a small  flotilla 
of  submarines.  An  important  feature  of  the 
government’s  naval  proposals  was  the  inier- 
change  of  Australian  ships  and  crews  with  those 
of  the  home  country. 

As  to  military  defense,  the  bill  of  Mr.  Cook, 
the  new  War  Minister,  was  brought  in  on  Sep* 
tember  21.  It  provided  for  compulst»ry  train* 
iiig  betw’e«*n  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty;  the 
junior  cadets  to  give  120  hours  a year  to  physi* 
cal  drill,  marching  and  ritle  practice  fur  two 
years;  the  senior  cadets,  96  hours  a year  for 
four  years;  citizens,  sixteen  whole*day  drills  fur 
two  years,  and  the  naval  artillery  and  engineer 
training  to  last  twenty-tlve  days  instead  of  six- 
teen ; men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-six  to  attend  one  parade  a year.  The 
cadet  training  was  to  begin  in  1911  and  the 
citizen  training  in  1912,  the  only  exemption 
being  unOtness  or  non-Kuro[H-an  descent.  The 
penalty  for  shirking  military  duty  was  to  be 
not  less  than  £5  and  not  more  than  £500.  It 
waa  estimated  that  this  arrangement  would 
provide  for  40.0tK»  junior  cadets,  75.(MM)  s<*nior 
cadets,  and  65.000  citizens  under  twenty-one. 
Tlie  militia,  which  numls*red  25,000,  was  hence- 
forth to  be  recruited  oiilj*  from  these  trained 
men.  It  was  ex|>ccted  that  after  1016  the  first 
line  would  be  50. 000  strong,  the  second  50.(MK), 
and  the  third  140,000.  Tlie  sum  of  £2.000,000 
was  required  yearly  for  defense,  including  this 
training  scheme.  A compromise  measure  was 
drawn  up,  making  S4)me  concessions  to  those 
opposed  to  compulsory  training.  The  new  De- 
fense Bill  gave  efToct  to  ll»c  decisions  of  the  re- 
cent Imperial  Conference,  providing,  on  Aus- 
tralia’s parti  for  the  defense  of  the  rucific  one 
Imiomitabie,  three  protected  cruisers  of  the  Bris- 
tol type,  six  d(*strovers,  three  submarines,  and 
auxiliary  vessels.  'I'ho  officers  and  men  were  to 
number  2300.  It  was  expected  that  the  vessels 
for  the  Australian  fleet,  which  would  replace  the 
Imperial  Australian  Squadron,  would  i>c  ready 
by  June  1,  1912.  The  details  of  the  naval  de- 
fense plan  had  been  arranged  b<-twcen  the  Aus- 
tralian delegate  to  the  Imperial  Conference, 
Colonel  Foxton.  and  the  Admiralty.  The  naval 
power  of  the  Admiralty  was  to  pass  over  to  the 
Commonwealth  g<ivernment.  On  Xovemlsr  23 
the  House  of  Representatives  pas.se<l  a resolution 
approving  the  government’s  naval  proposals,  and 
declaring  that  immediate  ste|>s  should  be  taken 
to  prepare  the  Aiutralian  naval  unit.  Early  in 
Deceml>er  the  Defense  Bill  and  a Naval  Ix)an 
Bill,  which  authorizetl  the  placing  of  a loan  to 
carry  out  the  shipbuilding  programme,  passed 
both*  Houses.  The  Australian  government  in- 
vited Lord  Kitchener  to  visit  the  Common- 
wealth, and  advise  as  to  measures  of  military 
defense.  Lord  Kitchener  acc^ted  the  invita- 
tion and  left  India  for  his  Far  Eastern  trip 
in  September. 

Party  Politics.  The  general  election  of 
December,  1900,  left  the  thr«‘c  political  fsirties 
in  about  the  same  relative  strength  as  Wforc, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  who  had  Ijcen  Premier 
since  July,  1905,  continued  as  cMef  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  government  was  oblig^nl  to  de- 
pend for  its  support  upon  the  I.Al>or  party 
which,  after  the  elections  of  December,  1906. 
numbered  20  as  against  10  Conservatives,  14 
Anti-Labor  members,  who  supported  Mr. 


Deakin’fl  financial  policy,  and  16  Liberals,  who 
followed  Mr.  Reid.  Both  the  I.«bor  party  and 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Deakin  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  “ new  protection,”  that  is  to  say 
a protection  so  ordered  as  to  benefit  only  those 
industries  which  conform  to  certain  require- 
ments as  to  wages  and  as  to  manufacturing 
processes.  Other  features  of  the  Labor  party’s 
programme  were  the  making  of  a “ White  Aus- 
tralia,” the  promotion  of  Federal  unity,  and 
the  extension  of  State  control  in  economic  and 
industrial  mattiTs.  The  principle  of  the  ” new 
protection”  was  eralxxlied  in  the  Federal  Excise 
TarifT  Act  passetl  in  1007.  its  constitution- 
ality came  in  question  in  I90R  and  the  Federal 
high  court  decided  in  June  of  that  year  that 
the  regulation  of  wages  by  excise  duties  was  ul- 
tra virrs.  The  alliance  of  the  government  with 
the  I^bor  members  aroused  strong  objections, 
and  finally  in  November,  1908,  the  Labor  mem- 
bers having  withdrawn  their  support,  the  Dea- 
kin Ministry  was  overthrown,  and  a Labor  Cabi- 
net was  formed  by  Mr.  Fisher.  The  new  Labor 
Ministry  soon  showed  signs  of  weakness.  The 
Federal  Parliament  w'as  opened  May  26  by  the 
Governor-General  Lord  Dudley.  In  addition  to 
tlie  defense  programme  above-mentioned,  the 
government  announced  its  project  for  the  pro- 
gressive taxation  of  unimproved  land  for  the 
purpose  of  subdividing  estates  and  furthering 
an  increase  of  population;  and  promised  to 
otTer  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  admit 
of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  ” new  protec- 
tion,” that  is  to  say,  to  enable  the  government 
to  protect  consumers,  and  insure  fair  wages, 
to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  trusts  and  com- 
binations, and  to  nationalize  monopolies.  The 
government  also  promised  to  introduce  a 
measure  for  the  ap{>ointmcnt  of  a High  Com- 
missioner to  London.  As  to  finances,  it  was 
announce<l  that  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  cus- 
toms and  postal  revenues,  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  pay  old  age  pensions  by  July  1. 
Thu  new  financial  obligations,  w’hich  would  bo 
heavy,  would  Iw  referred  to  Parliament,  as 
would  also  the  financial  relations  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  States.  Proposals 
would  l>e  made  for  a Commonwealth  paper  and 
silver  currency.  An  attempt  had  already  been 
made  to  form  a coalition  of  the  three  opposi- 
tion groups  against  the  new  Ministry.  This 
was  difficult  owing  to  the  divergent  views  on 
the  subject  of  defense  and  other  matters,  some 
wishing  to  give  up  the  plan  for  compulsory 
training  and  for  a local  flotilla,  some  favoring 
and  some  opposing  the  ” new  protection  ” Idea 
as  well  as  the  financial  supremacy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth government  over  the  States.  A 
coalition  was,  however,  formed  soon  aHer  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  temporary  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Ministry.  On  May  27 
tlio  government  was  defeated  on  a motion  to 
adjourn  by  a vote  of  39  to  30.  The  Fisher 
l^Iinistry  ronigned,  and  a coalition  under 
Premier  Deakin  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
Moderates  was  formed.  Parliament  was  ad- 
journed to  June  23. 

The  Nkw  Mimstrt,  The  new  government 
announced  its  programme  at  its  reassembling 
on  June  23.  This  consisted  of  a promise  of 
a measure  for  an  Interstate  Commission  with 
the  functions  of  a Board  of  Trade  and  a Federal 
Im{>erial  Bureau  including  supervision  over  the 
customs  tariff;  an  active  immigration  policy; 
the  apiwintment  of  a High  Commissioner  to 
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Tendon;  and  universal  training?  as  the  basis  of 
tlio  p>vcrnmcnr»  land  defense  policy.  Ex* 
Premier  Fisher’s  motion  of  want  of  c<»nfldence 
was  rejectt'il  by  3(>  to  24.  T^ter  a more  th*finito 
stutenient  as  to  the  platform  of  the  coalition 
was  issued.  Tlie  principal  features  In  its  policy 
were  the  maintenance  of  the  present  protective 
tarifT  uncbanp'd;  a Federal  Interstate  Com- 
mission. which  was  to  decide  questions  relat- 
in(f  to  unfair  rates  referred  to  it  by  the  State 
arbitration  courts  or  wage  boards;  universal 
military*  training;  a plan  for  coastal  defense; 
the  recognition  of  Tmpt*rial  responsibilities;  and 
the  post|)f>nen)ent  of  the  financial  question  im- 
pending lietween  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States.  Like  most  compromises  this  did  not 
meet  fully  «ny  party’s  wishes.  The  coalition 
was  described  as  '*  fusion  without  principle.** 
On  August  12  Sir  John  Forrest,  the  Common- 
wealth Treasurer,  inlnnluced  the  budget.  The 
revenue  for  15KMI-10  was  estimated  at  £14,* 
656,000;  the  expenditures  at  £7,868.000,  and 
the  amount  due  the  States  at  £7.891,000.  The 
bill  for  taking  over  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  n*ad  for  the  second  time  on  Octof)or  10. 
TIk!  Defense  Bill  also  reached  its  second  read- 
ing at  this  date.  The  territory  included  in  the 
former  comprised  an  area  equal  to  that  of 
France,  (lormany,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and 
Italy  combined.  The  bill  appointing  a High 
C«immissioner  to  I.x)ndon  which  reached  its  sec- 
ond reading  early  in  September,  was  subse- 
quently carried  and  early  in  lV‘cember  it  was 
announced  that  Sir  George  Kcid  had  been  se- 
lei'tiHl  for  that  ofljce. 

Fiscal  Arranokmknt  with  the  States.  A 
change  of  the  “ Braddon  clause,**  which  pro- 
vided that  out  of  the  Commonwealth’s  custom 
and  excise  revenues  the  States  should  receive 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  Commonwealth,  at  least  three-fourths  and 
as  much  mure  as  tlie  (!ommonwealth  did  not 
use,  had  long  been  under  consideration.  These 
payments  would  cease  on  January  1,  1911,  un- 
less a new  arrangement  wore  made.  Confer- 
ences of  the  Premiers  were  held  in  March  and 
in  August.  At  the  August  conference,  which 
was  held  at  Melbourne  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  month,  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which, 
instead  of  the  three-fourths  which  had  been 
hitherto  returned  to  the  .States,  a per  capita 
payment  of  25s.  was  provided.  Western  Aus- 
tralia was  to  receiw  an  extra  annual  contri- 
bution of  £250.0tH>.  decreasing  by  £10,000  each 
jvar  until  it  ceased.  Jt  was  provid»*d  that  un- 
til the  terms  of  the  arrangement  lx*came  opera- 
tive £600,000  shfuild  annually  bo  deducted 
from  the  payments  to  the  States  for  old  age 
jMmsions.  This  awaited  ratification  by  Parlia- 
ment and  by  a rt*ferendum.  There  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  A lower  figure  had  been 
accepted  than  wbut  was  previously  demanded 
by  the  Stale  Premiers.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  new  arrangement  would  make  a permanent 
charge  on  the  oustoms  revenues  in  favor  of  the 
States  and  defer  the  consolidation  of  the  debts, 
but  that  on  the  other  hand  the  Commonwealth 
gaiiii'd  thereby  a tein|>ornry  increase  of  revenue 
and  the  right  to  dispose  in  the  future  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  as  it  saw  fit.  On 
Si'ptember  8 the  new  Premier  a-sk«*d  leave  to 
intHsiuce  a bill  for  the  m*<N*sNary  change  in  the 
con’^titution  to  |M*rmit  the  per  capita  payment 
to  the  States  instead  of  the  return  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  and  to  authorize  the  federaliza- 


tion of  the  State  debts.  This  measure,  known 
as  the  Financial  Arrangement  Bill,  passed  its 
third  reeling  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  November. 

Co.vuRKHS  or  Chamhebs  of  Commerce.  The 
seventh  Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  empire  was  op«*ne<l  at  Sydney  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  Important  questions  discussed  by  it 
were  Imperial  protection,  reciprocity  betwe<*n 
arts  of  the  empire,  preference,  an  advisory 
miK'rinI  Council  to  consider  questions  of  Im- 
perial interest,  especially  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  Ivlween  parts  of  the  empire,  an  Imperial 
telegrapli  line,  including  a complete  Imperial 
route  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  by  means  of  a state- 
owned  line  across  Canada  to  Great  Britain, 
On  these  points  resolutions  were  adopted.  The 
Congress  ended  on  September  24.  The  results 
indicated,  as  hod  been  expected,  a strong 
majority  for  Im|»erial  preference.  This  seemed 
to  conform  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  public, 
nlthoiigli  leading  Australian  newspapers  were 
inditferent.  and  some  of  the  ('hambers  of  the 
leading  cities  were  neutral.  The  delegates  from 
the  Ixmdon  Chamber  of  (Commerce  for  the  first 
time  assented  to  the  principle  of  preferential 
trade.  Although  puhlic  opinion  in  Australia 
Inclined  to  preference  there  was  much  complaint 
that  Britinh  produce’s  would  not  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  needs  of  Australian  consumers. 
As  to  the  State  ownership  of  an  lmf>erial  tele- 
graph line,  the  docisinn  of  the  Congre.ss  was  in 
accord  with  that  of  the  Imperial  Press  Asso- 
ciation, which  met  in  England,  and  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Press  Association,  which  at  its  August 
meeting  endorsed  the  resolution  of  the  former 
for  state  ownership  of  cables  and  telegraphs 
across  the  Atlantic  and  Canada. 

Other  Eve.nts.  A serious  industrial  dispute 
aro.s4>  at  Broken  Hill  mine,  which,  however,  was 
adjusted  early  in  March.  The  settlement  of  this 
dispute  was  important  os  founded  absolutely  on 
the  principle  of  the  living  wage,  the  judge  hav- 
ing declared  that  he  had  invest  igate<l  the  condi- 
tions of  living  at  the  mine  and  c<^ncluded  that 
a certain  sum  repres<Miled  the  minimum  wage. 
Thus  the  principle  of  a living  wage  was  rec- 
ognized as  emlxxiied  in  the  commercial  law  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  New  South  Wales 
legislature  agreed  to  cede  to  the  Commonwealth 
government  800  square  miles  of  the  Voss-(’an- 
l>erra  district  for  the  Federal  capital,  control 
of  rivers  for  w'ater  supply  over  an  additional 
territory  of  510  square  miles.  tog<*ther  with 
two  square  miles  at  JervU  Bay  to  give  access 
to  the  sen,  and  the  right  to  build  a railway  to 
that  point  and  to  connect  with  the  Goulborn- 
Cooma  State  Line.  A matter  much  discuss^Hl 
in  Australia  during  1909.  as  well  as  in  previous 
years,  though  not  forming  a question  of  prac- 
tical polities,  was  the  question  of  unification. 
The  opinion  was  gaining  ground  in  certain 
quarters  in  favor  of  greater  centralization.  It 
was  desired  that  the  Fwleral  Parliament  should 
Ih»  the  supreme  authority  delegating  to  the 
provinces  only  the  necessary  powers,  and  that 
new  provinces  should  l>o  created  in  place  of  the 
present  Slates,  which  do  not  correspond  to  the 
diirerences  of  the  re»i)cetlve  populations,  but 
n*preH**nt  mendy  arbitrary  lK)un<laries.  The 
criticism  of  the  pretomt  organization  of  the 
Australian  State  was  that  the  g^n'ernmcntal 
machinery  of  fourteen  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  too  cumbrous  for  the  needs  of  the  country 
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with  it?  scanty  population  of  5,000,000.  The 
uniHera  looked  with  favor  upon  any  atep  that 
tended  to  increa-*ie  Federal  power. 

ATTSTRIA-HUNGABT.  A const  itutinnal 
monarchy  of  Central  Europe,  conaistinf?  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  and  the  Hunf^arian  Kingdom, 
united  un<ler  one  aovercign,  besides  the  common 
territory  of  Bosnia  and  Herzcjpjvina  (annexi^l 
October  5,  1008).  The  capita)  of  Austria  is 
Vienna,  and  of  Hunpnry,  Budapest. 

Area  and  Port  latio.n.  Tlie  area  of  Austria 
is  115.005  square  miles;  of  Hiinj;ary,  125,608 
square  miles;  of  Bosnia  and  Herr.egovlmi,  10,702 
square  miles;  total,  261,215  square  miles.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  census  of  Decemitor  31,  IJHH).  the 
population  of  Austria  was  26,150,7<l8,  and  of 
Hungary,  10,254,550.  Included  in  the  figures 
for  Hungary  are  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  with 
16,410  square  miles  and  2.416,304  inhabitants. 
On  December  31,  1007,  estimated  population 
was  as  follows:  Austria,  27.005,086;  Hungary, 

20,4<)0,157  (including  CT*oatia  and  Slavonia,  2,- 
469,157);  B<n«nia  and  Herzegovina,  1.828,370; 
total,  40,202,522.  According  to  this  estimate, 
the  Austrian  provinces  having  the  lurg»*st 
populations  were:  Galicia,  7,008.504;  Bohemia, 

6,659,410;  Lower  Austria,  3,440.378;  Moravia, 
2.572,271;  Styria,  1,425,106;  Tyrol,  001,182; 
L'pper  Austria,  837.605;  Bukovina,  701,820; 
Silesia.  744.742.  According  to  language,  the 
population  waa  divided  as  follows,  December  31, 
1000: 


Austria 

Hungary  Monarchy 

German  .. 

2.135.131 

11.306.120 

Hungarian 

Bohemian. 

Moray- 

8,742,301 

8.751. Sl7 

Ian.  and 

Slovak..  6.955.397 

2.019.641 

7.975,038 

Polish  . . . , 

4.259.152 

Ruthenlan  3,375,676 

Croatian  and 

429.447 

S.S05.U23 

Servian 

711.380 

2,730,749 

3.442,129 

Blovonlan 

9K.941 

1.291.721 

Rumanian 

2,799.479 

3.030.442 

Italian  and  Ladln  727.102 
ForeiRners  In  Aua- 

27.4S2 

754.584 

617.903 

517.903 

271,338 

Others  . . . 

271.338 

Total  . 

26,150;708 

19.254,559 

45.406,267 

The  1900  census  showvd  the  following  reli* 
gious  divisions  of  the  people: 


Austria  Hungary  Monarchy 


Roman  Catholics  ..20,660,279 


Greek  and  Armenian 

Catholics  3,136.535 

Orthodox  Greeks...  607.462 
Kvnni?elical.  Angs.*  365.454 
Evan#r«*Hcal,  Ilelv.,  128,557 

I'nitarians  104 

Jews  1,224.899 

Others  and  without 
Confession  27,418 


9.919,913  30.5S0.192 

1.854.143  4.990,678 

2,815.713  3.423.176 

1,288.942  1,654.396 

2,441,142  2,569.699 

68.568  68.672 

851.378  2,076,277 

14.760  42.178 


Total 


26,150,708  19.254.659 


45.405,267 


In  lf>07  there  were  in  Austria  299.513  mar* 
nage«.  966,(50!  births  (including  still-hirlhs) , 
and  654.678  deaths;  in  Hungary.  201.431  mar- 
riages, 755.653  births  (including  still-births), 
and  518,614  deaths.  Of  the  births  in  Hungar)', 
14.786  were  still  births  and  72,628  illegitima^. 
In  Austria  in  1005  of  the  total  births,  num* 
bering  945,978.  24.214  were  still-births  and 
119,163  illegitimate.  The  emigration  of  Aus- 
trians in  1907  is  reported  at  177.354;  of  Hun- 
garians, 209,174;  over  90  per  cent,  went  to  the 


L'nited  States.  The  largest  cities,  with  eati- 
materl  population  on  December  31,  1907,  are: 
in  Austria — N'ienna,  2.(MM,037 ; Prague,  229.965; 
Ijcmberg,  185,546;  Gratz,  159.625;  Trieste, 
219.922;  BrUnn,  121,317;  Cracow,  108.031;  in 
Hungnry-Huda|M‘»t,  913,018;  Szegedin.  110,158; 
Maria-Theresiople  (Szabadka),  82.935;  Dc- 
hroczen,  88,753;  Agram  (ZAgrfib),  76.892; 
Presburg  (Pozsony),  74,964;  HAdmezo-VAsAr- 
hCdy,  64.702. 

Education.  In  Austria,  of  the  total  popula- 
tii>n  in  1900.  16.087.972  cruild  read  and  write, 
778,782  could  read  but  not  write,  and  9..303.954 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Elementary  in- 
struction is  free  and  compulsory.  At  the  end 
of  1006  there  were  in  Austria  21,166  elementary 
schools,  with  96,300  teachers  and  4,(M)7.24’3 
pupils.  Children  of  school  age  numitered  4,- 
447.413.  *Thcre  w*ere  119  training  colleges  for 
teachers.  In  8194  of  the  elementary  schools, 
the  language  ust*!!  was  German;  in  5496,  Czech; 
in  6448,  other  Slav  languages.  In  I9(M»  the 
niimb*>r  of  gymnasia  was  267  (including  12 
for  girls),  with  91.627  pupils;  of  realscliulen, 
141,  with  46.374  pupils.  The  eight  universities 
maintainiHi  by  the  state  had  in  1907  alnuit 
21,(K)0  students;  the  eight  technical  “high 
schtK)l8"  in  1908,  nearly  10, .500  students.  In 
addition  to  those  mentioned,  there  are  many 
institutions  for  sp<‘ciai  study,  as  schools  of 
theologj',  music,  commerce,  agriculture,  for- 
estry, etc. 

In  Hungary,  of  the  total  population  in  1900, 
9.483,9.30  could  read  and  write.  507.034  could 
read  but  not  write,  and  0.131.376  could  neither 
read  nor  writ<^  As  in  Austria,  elementary  in- 
struction is  free  and  compulsory.  In  *1907 
there  were  in  Hungary  19,167  primary  scho<ils, 
w'ith  42,967  teachers  and  2,764,821  pupils. 
Children  of  school  age  niimU>red  3,573.475. 
There  were  95  training  colleges  for  leacliers, 
with  1110  instructors  and  11,331  students. 
Gymnasia  in  1907  numbered  182,  with  3487 
teachers  and  68.881  pupils;  realschulen,  42, 
with  922  teachers  and  12.588  pupils.  The  three 
universities  maintnine<l  by  the  state  had  al»out 
9700  students.  The  technical  “high  school” 
(polytechnicum)  at  Budapest  had  aixmt  1300 
students.  There  are  many  commercial,  indus- 
trial, agrieiiltural,  and  other . institutions  for 
professional  or  technical  study. 

iNDfSTRiES.  Agriculture  is'lhe  leading  indus- 
try in  both  Austria  and  Hungary.  Manufac- 
turing industries  have  gained  much  more  im- 
portance in  the  former  than  in  the  latter;  also 
in  mining  the  Austrian  is  far  in  the  lead  of  the 
Hungarian  part  of  the  monarchy.  The  cultivated 
area  in  Austria,  in  1906,  is  rejwrtc<l  as  follows, 
in  hectares:  Arable  land,  10.637,451;  pastures 

and  meadows.  7,114.566;  gardens,  36H.742;  vine- 
yards, 248,933.  The  area  planted  to  the  prin- 
cipal crops,  in  1907,  and  their  production, 
were  as  follows:  Oats,  1,9,35.710  hectares.  62,- 

2.32,000  hectolitres;  rye,  1.853.577  and  30.K25,- 
000;  wheat,  1,179,455  aJid  18,520.00(J;  barley, 
1.160/»26  and  26.184,000;  wine.  237.807  hectares 
and  4.250,000  hectolitres;  potatoes,  1,258,545 
hectares  and  146,634,000  quintals  (of  220.46 
p*mnds);  sugar  beeU,  232,574  hectares  and  63,- 
939.0(91  quintals. 

In  Hungary,  in  1907,  the  areas  planted  to  the 
principal  crops,  and  their  protluction,  were: 
Wheat.  3.,5.52.OO0  hwtares  and  35.565.(M>0  quin- 
tals (of  220.46  pounds):  c<irn.  2.841,000  and 
44.084,000;  oats,  1,174,000  and  12,143,000;  bar- 
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\ey,  1J6S.OOO  and  14,183,000;  rye,  1,065.000  and 
10.502,000;  potatoes,  044,000  and  55,403.000. 

The  production  of  U^ct  su^ar,  especially  in 
Bohemia,  is  an  important  industry.  The  sugar 
pnnluction  of  the  monarchy  in  1007-8  amounted 
to  1,411,000  tons,  and  in  iotW-O  1.38fl,9(X>  tons, 
the  share  of  Bohemia  being  0S5.300  tons  and 
670, 0(K)  tons  in  the  two  years,  respectively.  For 
the  agricultural  years  lUOO-lO,  the  estimated 
sugar  output  was  500,000  tons  in  Bohemia  and 
1,200,000  tons  ii»  the  monarchy. 

Tlie  mineral  products  of  Austria-Hungary  in- 
clude iron,  lead,  f.inc,  silver,  mercury,  copper, 
gold,  coal,  lignite,  salt,  and  petroleum.  The 
most  important  metal  is  iron,  tlie  production  in 
Austria  of  the  ore,  in  1007,  being  valued  at 
21,011,283  kronen,  and  of  the  raw  metal,  100,- 
605,842  kronen;  in  Hungary  the  ore  was  valued 
nt  11,430.000  kronen,  and  pig  iron,  36,320.000 
kronen.  The  total  values  of  mining  and  fur- 
nace pro<lucU  (exclusive  of  salt,  petroleum, 
etc.),  in  Austria,  in  1006,  were  260,374,005 
kronen  ami  117,052.247  kronen,  respectively;  in 
1007,  204.238,741  kronen  ami  132,807.055  kronen, 
respectively.  Besides  the  iron  mentione<l  above, 
the  principal  mineral  products  of  Austria,  in 
1007,  were  valued  as  follows;  Coal,  120,403,000 
kronen;  lignite,  125,528.tHM);  lead,  6.003,000; 
fine.  6,178,000;  siher,  4,131.000;  mercury,  2,- 
487,000; — of  Hungary:  LignitV,  51,887,000  kro- 
nen; coal,  14,721,000;  gold,  11,470,000;  silver, 

1,206,000. 

The  leading  manufactures  include  cotton  tex- 
tiles, tobacco,  iron,  and  steel  giKnls,  sugar,  beer, 
alcohol,  and  spirits,  woodenwares,  pap<*r,  cartlicn- 
wares,  and  glass,  and  leather  products.  In 
Austria,  in  10(19,  the  number  of  cotton  spindles 
in  o|K‘ration  was  4.412.077  (4,026.460  in  1908), 
of  which  al>out  2.680,(J00  were  in  Bohemia.  In 
1908  cotton  spindles  in  Hungary  numltcrcd  171,- 
460.  The  tobacco  industry  is  a government 
monop<jIy;  in  1906  there  were  30  tobacco  fac- 
tories in  Austria  and  21  in  Hungary.  Breweries 
in  1900  nuniben'd  1271  in  AuKtria.  with  a pro- 
duction of  20,450,297  heclolitre.s  of  lx>er;  in  Hun- 
gary, in  1907,  89  breweries,  with  an  output  of 

1,882,.385  hectolitres.  In  1906  Austria  had 
30,227  di.stilleries.  producing  1,026.260  hecto- 
litres of  alcohol;  Hungary,  in  1907.  59.547  dis- 
tilk»ries,  producing  1.127,288  hwtolitres.  In 
1907  Austria  Hungary  had  171  pa|K*r  factories. 
288  wtK»d-pulp  factories,  43  cellulose  factories, 
and  three  straw  stulT  factories,  with  a total  out- 
put of  3,711,630  metric  centimes  of  machine  and 
vat  pap«T,  The  immarehy  ranks  fifth  in  the 
world’s  jmiwr  production. 

C'OMSiKKrK,  Under  an  agreement  renewable 
uiuU  r the  Constitution  every  ten  years.  Austria 
and  Hungary  form  a single  customs  territory. 
No  agreement  was  reached  in  1807,  but  the 
commercial  union  wa.s  provisorily  maintained 
until  1007.  when  a new  agreement  was  made. 
The  sj>e<'jal  tratle  of  the  monarchy  (imports  for 
consumption  and  cxp<»rt9  of  domestic  produce) 
are  rc|>ortcHi  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  kronen: 


lOOn  1907  190R 

Imports  2.341. 20r>  2..501.974  2.332.426 

Exports  2.3S0.0R7  2.467.2S6  2.324,9^5 


The  foregoing  figures  do  not  Include  the  im- 
ports and  exprwts  of  pn*ciouH  metals,  which 
amounted  to  42.846.000  kronen  and  53.121.000 
kronen,  respectively,  in  1906;  43,786,000  and 


78,866.000,  respectively,  in  1907.  The  figures 
for  1908  are  provisional.  The  leading  imports 
in  1907  were  valued  os  follows,  in  crown.s:  Cot- 
ton, 301,700,000;  coal,  182,900,000;  wool.  145,. 
300,000;  common  metals,  exclusive  of  iron,  117,- 
400.000;  machinery  and  appliances,  95,700,000; 
hick‘s,  78,100,000;  iron  and  iron  manufactures, 
67.400,000;  silk,  62,100.000;  woolen  U'Xtilcs, 
66,0(X),000;  cottonadcs,  55.300.000;  cottons,  53.- 
700,000;  leatlier,  53,700,000;  silk  manufactures, 
51.800,000;  cofTcc.  51,000.000. 

The  principal  exports  in  1907  were  valued  as 
follows,  in  crowns:  Woods,  280.400,000;  sugar, 

198,670.000;  cottonadcs,  154,200.000;  eggs,  123,- 
235, (KK);  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  98,600,000; 
lignite,  85.902,000;  woolen  manufactures,  75, « 
75I,(M)0;  glass  and  glas.swarc,  72.810,000;  paper 
and  paper  manufactures,  69,400,000;  cereals 
(chiefiy  barley),  61.500,000;  malt,  57,965.000; 
leather  goods,  54.500,000;  woodenware,  64.000,- 
000;  hides,  50,600,000;  cattle,  40,853,000;  coal 
(excluding  lignite),  30.406.CK>0;  wool,  28,300,- 
000;  silk,  27.3(M).000;  fowl.  24.620.000;  feathers, 
24,500,mH>;  hops,  23,735.000;  horses,  22,553.000; 
beer  (in  casks),  14.848,000;  beans,  14,322,000. 
Provisional  figures  for  the  larger  classes  of  ex- 
ports in  1908  are;  Manufactured  articles, 
1,028.533.000  kronen;  raw  material,  881,689,000; 
f<HKlstulIs,  624,787,(KK);  semi-manufactures,  414,- 
04.3,(K)0;  sugar,  227,697.000;  cereals,  etc.,  133,- 
367,000;  eggs,  116.179,000. 

Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  countries 
oommorcially  most  important  were  valued  in 
1906  and  1907  in  thousands  of  kronen: 


Countriea 

1 IMK 

1 1007 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Germnny 

United  htates 

»Q3..'tU 

1,15?.5M 

079.555 

1.170.801 

9I5..SSI  1 

50.510  1 

1 95S.HT7 

07. *04 

Ormt  Britain 

IHS.SOS  1 

Ml. 5*5 

1 M«.5#0 

Brit,  {'last  Indies. . 

IA4.06S  I 

7*.5S3  1 

1 1S5.4M 

50.8*5 

KiiHsia 

15I.SIS  j 

00.40*  ' 

1 m.77M 

7S,*IS 

Italy 

17S.4.5.1 

l**,.‘M0 

101.5CS 

France. 

7W.1W 

70.0.10 

S1.0I5 

Switierland. ...... 

u.sn 

85.SOO 

1 7S.15I 

04.010 

liratil 

M.6O0 

7.757 

1 5*.07S 
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Deliriura 

46.6SS 
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45.074 

90.4*5 

KeiPt 

»i.H5 

45.574 

90.047 

Rumania. 

05.545 

101.04* 

94.45* 

110,009 

CoMMCXiCATioxa.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways in  the  nwnarchy  at  the  beginning  of  1008 
is  reported  at  27.061  miles,  of  which  13,497 
were  in  Austria  and  13,504  in  Hungary.  Of 
the  Austrian  lines  about  seven-tenths,  and  of 
the  Hungarian,  about  four-fiftlis,  are  owned  or 
oiwrated  by  tlic  state.  Tliere  is  a large  amount 
of  steambf>at  trafilc  on  the  rivers  and  canals. 
For  the  navigation  of  vessels  and  rafts,  Austria 
has  nixmt  4200  miles  of  river  and  canal,  8.30 
miles  being  navigable  for  steamers;  Hungary’s 
navigable  rivers  and  ennals  aggregate  about 
3200  miles,  of  which  2450  miles  are  navigable 
for  steamers.  The  Danube  forms  the  most  im- 
portant waterway.  In  1907  there  entered  at  the 
ports  of  tlie  monarchy  158,386  vessels,  of  20,- 
875.703  tons;  and  cleared  158,275  vessels,  of 
20.870,888  tons.  Of  the  entrances.  137,728  vea- 
wds.  of  20,112.072  tons,  were  steamers;  of  the 
clearances,  1.37,688  vessels,  of  20,114.043  tons. 
The  total  numlier  of  entrances  under  tl»e  Austro- 
Hungarian  register  was  128,005  vessels,  of  16,- 
795.731  tons;  clearanc«*s,  127.700  vessels,  of 
16.704. 289  tons.  The  merchant  marine  at  the* 
lM‘ginning  of  1908  included  420  steamers,  of 
443,684  tons,  and  14,574  sailing  vessels,  of  49,- 
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3fi5  tons.  In  Jfl07  tli«  p«*st  ofIlceft  numbered: 
Austria,  9143;  Hungary,  5459;  foreipn,  42.  In 
HM"»7  Austria  had  6510  telegraph  otlicea,  with 
27,011  miles  of  line  and  136,375  miles  of  wire; 
Hungary,  4040  olllces,  with  15,310  miles  of  line 
and  84.942  milea  of  wire,  Telejdione  stations, 
1907,  in  Austria  were  reported  to  num!»r  U9,- 
(HM).  with  216,960  miles  of  wire;  in  Hungary, 
30.726.  with  154,113  miles  of  wire;  the  Austrian 
telephone  stations  arc  re|>orted  to  have  increased 
to  108,457.  in  1908,  and  124.826  in  1000. 

Fi-nance.  The  coat  of  administering  the  com- 
mon allairs  of  the  monarchy  ia  Iwune  by  both 
governments  in  a proj>ortion  agrwd  on  by  their 
Parliaments  and  sanctione<l  by  the  sovereign. 
During  the  ten-year  |H*rio<l  180H-1007  the  Parlia- 
ments faile<l  of  agreement,  nnil  the  sovereign 
llxeti  the  proportion  at  that  hitherto  prevailing. 
In  11H)7  the  agreement  was  renewed  for  ten 
years.  According  to  this  agreement,  the  next 
procee<ls  of  the  common  customs  shall  l»c  u|>- 
plied  to  the  common  exjsMuliture  and  the  re- 
maining exjjenditure  shall  Is*  liorne  in  the  pro- 
portion of  03.6  per  cent.  ff>r  Austria  and  36.4 
fKT  tvnt.  f(»r  Hungary.  According  to  the  pre- 
ceiling  agreement,  these  piTceiitnges  were  65,6 
and  34.4  re*jM.*ctiveIy.  The  monetary  standard 
is  gold,  and  the  unit  of  value,  the  krone 
(crown),  worth  20.3  cents.  According  to  the 
sunctional  estimates,  revenue  and  net  expendi- 
ture have  balance,  as  follows:  1907.  424.7 io.OfK) 
kronen;  190K.  400.71  l.OfM)  kronen;  19<m.  406.. 
84t>.098  kronen.  The  revenue  represi'iittHi  by  the 
latter  figure  incbided  customs  amounting  to 
151.338,529  kronen  and  the  matrieular  contri- 
butions amounting  to  255.501..569  kronen.  In 
addition,  estimated  matrieular  contributions  fur 
extraordinary  expenditure  on  the  army 
am<»iinte«i  to  23,(147.0»8>  kronen,  and  estimated 
r<*ceipts  from  Hk?  administration  de|>artments 
to  11,375,184  kronen,  distributed  ns  follows; 
War.  10.130.782  kronen;  Foreign  Allairs, 
723.000;  Marine.  381.240;  Finance,  138.107; 
Boanl  of  (Vmtrol,  2055.  Tlie  estimated  aggre- 
gate of  ordinary  revenues,  accordingly,  was 

418.21.5.282  kronen,  and  of  all  revenues.  441,- 

262.282  kronen.  The  expenditures  (ordinary 
nnd  extraordinary)  were  distributed  as  follows: 
War.  358.fc22.927  kronen;  Murine.  63,819. UtO; 
Foreign  Allairs.  14,389,584;  Finance.  4.693.025 
(Including  2,640.000  kronen  for  military  |s*n- 
sions) ; Hoard  of  Control,  337.64*1;  total.  441,* 
202.282.  Xo  loans  are  contracted  jointly  by 
Austria  and  Hungary.  When  tlie  union  of  the 
two  states  was  ellected  in  1867,  existing  obliga- 
tions were  assumed  in  common;  this  debt,  on 
January  1.  1909,  amounted  to  5,2IO,02.>.151 
kronen.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  5.213,- 
0O1.172  kronen  was  interest  l)oaring,  and  5,- 
21  1,790,273  kronen  represented  the  consolidated 
debt. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Austria  in 
IfUtf)  amounted  to  2.(8)8,494.779  kronen  and 
1.802.292,393  kronen  rvspectively ; in  1907,  2.- 
2.5.3.052,144  nnd  2.209.0fl2,9l  I resi>octively.  For 
1900  the  estimatt*d  r>*venue  was  2.404,647. 4H2 
kronen,  and  the  estimated  ex}s*tii!iture.  1.396.- 
H43.2.56  kronen  The  larger  items  of  estimated 
rexenue  were:  Tlailwavs,  566.413.100  kronen; 

excise.  367.5l8,fK)0;  dlnx-t  taxes,  334.82I.(hm) 
(including  172.510.(8)0  perHOtial,  and  158.786.060 
1an<l*  taxes)  ; tobacco  monopoly.  251.267 .him); 
pK»sti»  and  telegraphs,  163.792.600;  customs, 
144-375.000;  court  ft'cs,  114Jj97.20O;  stamps, 
58,115.500;  salt  monopoly,  47,887,200;  lottery. 


30,540.150.  The  principal  estimated  %'xpendi- 
tures  (ordinary  and  extraordinary),  for  1909 
were:  Hailways,  550.384.570  kronen;  public 

debt,  411,251,520;  contribution  to  tbe  common 
ex|H*n»e  of  the  monarchy,  310.176.990;  posts 
ami  telegraphs,  155,530,470;  worshiji  and  pub- 
lic instruction,  104.618,185;  public  works,  89,- 
460,7.54;  justice,  92.548.190;  civil  pn'nsions,  91,- 
627,627;  national  defense,  87.304,574.  On 
January  1,  1909,  the  consolidated  debt 

amounted  to  4,673.490,260  kr»»nen.  of  which  all 
but  60,000.000  kronen  was  interest  lx’aring;  the 
fli>ating  debt,  entirely  interest  U*ariiig.  60,488,840 
kronen;  total  debt.  4.733,979,100  kronen. 

The  revenue  and  ex|>endittire  of  Hungary  in 
19()6  amnuntcHl  to  1,3.57. 180, (KM)  kronen  ami  1.- 
2-15.469.000  kronen  res|>e'cti\’ely ; in  1907,  1,- 
399.174.000  an<i  1,395.711,000  respectively.  For 
1903  the  estimated  revenue  was  1.397,010.414 
kronen,  nnd  the  cstimatiMl  expenditure  l,.39fi.- 

988.. 149  kronen;  for  1909,  1..555.777.976  and  I.- 

6.55,729.907  r>*spectively.  The  larger  items  of 
eKtimated  isn'eniio  were,  for  1909:  Railways, 

327.470.(MK>  kronen;  excise,  246.835.000;  direct 
taxes,  240.H22.000  (Including  land  tax,  67,- 
8.30.fM)0;  industrial  tax,  47,000.000;  income  tax, 

34.. 529,(KM);  transportation  dues,  30,976.000; 

buildings  tax,  30.(MMt,()(Ml) ; tobacco  monopoly, 
144.1,52.000;  state  domains  nnd  establishments, 
1.32.590,234:  po'its  an<l  telegraphs.  7.5.18.5.0(M>; 
court  fis*s,  70.323,006;  stamps,  4.5.175, (KK);  salt 
monojxdy,  34.899,(8)6.  Tlie  prinei|>nl  estimat(Hi 
exjh'iiditurc'S  for  1909  were:  Ministry  of  com- 

mere**.  .339,1(>7.240  kronen;  ministry  of  tinanw. 
228.047,567;  Hungarian  debt,  1H9.S23.887;  con- 
tribution to  the  common  expense  to  the  mon- 
archy, 86,760,8.38;  ministry  of  the  interior,  81,* 
0()6,4H7 ; worship  and  public  instruction.  72.- 
66,3.209;  ministry  of  agriculture,  63.968,391; 
contribution  to  the  common  debt.  66.619.340; 
national  defons«*.  48.548.723;  justice,  48,- 
395,962.  ()n  January  1,  1969,  the  consoliilated 
debt  stmal  at  5.211.790,273  kronen,  of  wliich 
all  but  26.185.680  kronen  wjis  interest-U*nring; 
the  Moating  debt  amounted  to  9H4..513  kronen, 
of  wlilch  746.214  was  intcrest-U'aring;  the  total 
debt  was  5,240.025,151  kronen,  of  which  6,- 
21,3.601,172  was  jiiten‘Ht-U*aring. 

Army.  The  active  army  of  Austria-Hungary 
has  a single  organir-ation  despite  the  dual  na- 
ture of  the  monarchy,  foundcni  in  the  main  on 
the  German  ino<lel.  ’Fljis  “Common  Army”  in 
1909  consjsteil  of  17  army  corps,  an  additional 
corps  iM'ing  formed  on  Noveml«*r  1,  1909.  The 
trtKips  stationed  in  the  former  military  districts 
of  Sarajevo  and  Zara  vk-ere  forminl  into  the  16th 
and  17th  corps  wit):  headquarters  at  the  cities 
mentioned,  the  former  lx*ing  in  charge  of  a mili- 
tary gtivernor.  Gen.  \'are«anin  von  Vares,  whoso 
jurisdiction  includ«*s  the  annexed  provintrs. 
These  17  corps  compriw*  five  cavalry  divis- 
ions. of  which  15  regiments  are  dragoon, 
11  rhians,  and  16  Hussars,  and  34  divisions  of 
infantry,  in  which  are  incliidiHl  468  battalions 
formed  by  106  regiments  of  tbe  lino,  four  of 
Tyrolese  rifles,  nnd  26  of  regular  rifli*s.  Ry  a 
re<s*ntly  complet€*d  reorganization  of  the  artillery 
each  army  corps  is  provided  with  1.30  field  guns 
ami  24  howitzers,  while  24  guns  are  main- 
taimnl  for  the  Ivamlwi-hr  division  attaclied  to 
each  corps.  The  lieavy  artillery  includes  five 
siege  howitzer  divisions,  rach  with  f«Mir  4-gun 
l»atteries  on  a war  footing.  There  were  also  12 
mountain  batteries  nnd  six  rt*giments  of  for- 
tress artillery.  Xcw  field  guns  were  issued  to 
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the  army  during  the  five  years,  1904*9,  at  an 
expense  of  o\Tr  $fiO.OOO.(>o6. 

In  addition  to  the  active  forces  which,  main- 
tained on  a peace  footing  of  almui  .1l9..'j00  men, 
could  readily  la?  moiiitize<l  and  organized  on  a 
war  basis  with  a strength  of  atMiiit  9(M),000, 
there  is  the  Landwehr  and  Lnndstiirm  by  which 
more  than  a million  men  could  be  made  avail- 
able, a number  that  probably  could  l>e  trehUnl 
by  using  all  classes  of  these  forces.  The  I-Jind- 
wehr  and  Landsturm  were  organized  separately 
in  the  two  kingdoms,  b«'ing  known  in  Hungary 
as  the  Honv^dseg  and  Nopfolkelf's  res|)ectively, 
and  in  time  of  peace  entirely  under  Hungarian 
jurisdiction.  Military  service  is  compulsory  and 
universal  to  all  citizens  between  19  and  42  years 
of  age  in  both  countries.  Continuous  service  in 
the  common  army  lasts  for  three  )*ear8.  then 
seven  years  in  the  reserve,  two  years  in  the 
Landwehr  reserve,  after  which  the  soldier  goes 
to  the  I^ndsturm  until  the  end  of  his  liability 
for  military  service.  The  military  budget  for 
the  year  1009  was  as  follows:  Common  army, 

Kr.  334,075.027;  Austrian  I.*ndwehr,  Kr.  61,- 
751.802;  Hungarian  lIonvf*d,  Kr.  64.387.503; 
military  expenditure  charged  to  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina,  Kr.  5,047.200;  the  grand  total  amount- 
ing to  about  ${>5.(MM).000.  In  1008  the  common 
army  amounted  to  22.130  oflicers.  2H.3.52I  men, 
and  no, 107  horses,  witli  in  addition  041  ofTicers, 
10,040  men,  and  1871  horses  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  Austrian  Landwehr  totalled 
3088  oflicers,  37.273  men  and  4501  horses  and 
the  Hungarian  Honvfki  2080  oflicers,  25,014  men 
and  4702  horses.  In  1000  there  were  estimated 
in  cfTective  service  10,842  oflicers,  4010  oflicials, 
977  employees.  18,162  cadets  and  reengaged  non- 
commissioned ofliet^rs,  and  271,432  non-commis- 
sioned oflicers  and  men. 

Na\*t.  In  1000  the  cfTective  nax'v  consisted  of 
three  first-class  battleships,  of  lO.l^  tons  each; 
three  armoretl  cruisers,  aggregating  10.020 
tons;  0 coast-defense  vessels,  41.700  tons;  three 
cruisers  (3000  to  0000  tons  each),  1I..500  tons; 
three  crui.sers  (1000  to  3000  tons  each),  7050 
tons;  12  torpedo  Ixiat  destroyers,  4800  tons;  51 
torpedo  boats,  7407  tons;  seven  submarines,  2000 
tons.  In  1009  throe  first-class  battleships,  of 
14,500  tons  each,  were  under  construction,  (one 
had  been  launclied  September  30,  lOOS,  another 
on  July  3,  1000,  and  the  third  was  to  l>e  launched 
in  February,  1910).  an<l  four  first-class  battle- 
ships, of  20,000  tons  each,  were  projected.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  navy,  which  is  maintained  in 
a state  of  high  efliciency,  is  mainly  for  coast 
defense.  Two  submarines  were  added  in  1009. 
The  personnel  in  1008  numbered  about  14,500 
oflicers  and  men. 

Goveb.nmknt.  The  common  head  of  the  mon- 
archy in  1000  was  Franz  Josef  I.,  who  was 
born  August  18,  1830,  and  U‘came  Emperor  of 
Austria  l>ecember  2,  18-18,  niul  King  of  Hun- 
gary, June  8.  1807.  His  nephew.  Franz  Ferdi- 
nand. born  in  1803,  is  the  heir  presumptive. 
The  Emperor-King  directs  tlie  common  adminis- 
tration, under  the  constitutional  compromise  of 
1807,  liciiig  assisted  by  a ministry  of  thrt?e  mem- 
bers, for  foreign  affairs,  finance,  and  war.  who 
are  responsible  to  a ctimmon  legislature  called 
the  Delegations,  which  convenes  eacli  year  al- 
ternately at  Vienna  and  at  Bmla(«*st.  The  com- 
mon government  deals  w'ith  finance  relating  to 
the  monarchy  as  a whole,  the  army  and  navy, 
foreign  afTairs,  the  diplomatic,  jaMlal,  and  tele- 
graphic services,  and  curtain  state  tuouopultes. 


The  ministers  at  the  end  of  1000  w-ere:  Premier 
nnd  Minister  of  Foreign  AfTairs,  Count  Alois 
I..exa  von  Aehrenthal  (appointed  1000);  Finance. 
Baron  Sfeplmn  Burian  von  Uajecz  (apjKiinted 
100.3)  ; War,  General  Baron  Franz  von  Schiin- 
aich  (apjMiintcHi  1000).  The  Premier  of  Aus- 
tria was  Baron  K,  von  Bienerth;  of  Hungary, 
Alexander  Wckerle.  Austria  and  Hungary  have 
each  a representative  parliament  of  two  hous<?fl 
and  a responsible  ministry  appointed  by  the 
funTreign  of  the  monarchy.  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia and,  in  Austria,  each  province  have  sepa- 
rate diets, 

Hiktoby 

The  Fobwabd  Policy.  The  events  of  1000 
prov<»d  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  complete 
success  of  Baron  von  Aelirentlia|'s  energetic  and 
aggressive  policy.  The  disasters  which  were  pre- 
dictiHl  after  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina in  October,  1008,  did  not  occur.  A peace- 
ful adjustment  was  reached  with  Turkey,  and 
although  for  some  months  a war  with  Servia 
seemed  imminent,  the  danger  passed  with  Rus- 
sia’s sudden  recognition,  at  the  instance  of  Ger- 
many. of  tlie  annexation  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  leaving  5>ervia  no  hope  of  sup|>ort  from 
any  European  Power.  For  an  account  of  these 
events,  see  the  article  B.u.kax  Qi:>:btion.  In 
Austria-Iliingnry  opinion  had  from  the  first  been 
sharply  dividetl.  The  optimists  refused  to  ad- 
mit (hat  any  catastrophe  was  likely  to  follow 
the  assertion  of  sovereignty  over  the  two  prov- 
inces which  Austria-Hungary  had  governed 
for  thirty  wars  and  whose  annexation  wa.s  a 
logical  eons<*quence.  Thvir  confidence  was 
shaken  for  a time  when  the  gathering  of  troops 
on  the  Servian  and  Montenegrin  frontiers 
proved  the  seriousness  of  the  Servian  crisis. 
At  this  critical  period  the  enemies  of  von 
Aehrentlial's  diplomacy  were  loud  in  their  cen- 
sure. Tlie  Pan-slaviftt.s  blamed  him  for  prevent- 
ing their  kinsmen  of  Servia  and  Montenegro 
from  taking  advantage  of  un.Hettled  conditions 
in  Turkey  to  add  to  their  power.  The  Czechs, 
Slovaks  and  Slovenians  were  lieartily  in  sym- 
patliy  with  Servia  nnd  Montenegro  and  encour- 
aged them  to  resist  the  monarchy.  The  outcome, 
proving  as  it  did  the  vitality  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance. humiliated  the  Slavic  element  who  had 
re|teatedly  declared  llie  Alliance  of  no  account, 
and  correspondingly  gratified  the  Germans.  The 
cost  of  the  annexation  venture  was  heavy,  but 
on  the  whole  there  was  comparatively  little 
grumbling  on  that  account,  so  great  was  the 
relief  at  emerging  from  the  situation  without 
bloodshed.  In  the  latter  jMirt  of  the  year  there 
was  a sharp  controversy  Udween  writers  on  dip- 
lomatic affairs  as  to  the  n‘al  responsibility  for 
the  annexation  policy.  It  was  said  that  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Isvolsky.  had 
agreed  to  annexation  In  advance.  He  w.as  said 
to  ha>v  definitely  committed  himself  to  it  at 
the  meeting  with  von  Aelirvnthal  at  Buchlau 
in  S«*ptemlwr,  1008.  and  circumstantial  but  con- 
dieting  accounts,  purporting  to  bo  authentic, 
were  piihlislied  of  this  and  other  interviews. 
Charges  of  had  faith  were  made  by  the  friends 
of  Isith  Ministers. 

B<ikn'I.\  a.vu  Hkuzeoovina.  The  organization 
of  the  annexed  territory  was  provided  for  in  the 
Annexation  Hill  which  was  explained  by  the 
Austrian  Premier  to  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred  early  in  Febru- 
ary. It  was  Pxpf*cteU  that  the  now  Diet  would 
meet  in  the  spring.  The  principle  of  election 
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was  to  be  universal  direct  sulTrape,  but  with 
three  categories  of  electors:  First,  the  larger 

tax  payers,  ))ersons  holding  academic  diplomas, 
and  ail  members  of  Chunibers  of  Commerce; 
st-cond,  urban  voters;  third,  country  voters.  In 
all  three  classes  seats  were  to  be  distributed  ac* 
cording  to  the  numerical  strength  of  creo«is, 
each  creed  voting  separntely.  The  Crown  was 
to  appoint  the  President  of  the  Diet  from  among 
the  memliers  of  each  crct*d  in  succession.  The 
Diet,  which  was  to  consist  of  72  members,  was 
to  deal  only  with  the  afTairs  of  Rosnia  and 
Herr.egovina,  but  these  included  the  control  of 
the  budget  and  alt  matters  of  administration. 
District  councils  were  also  to  be  created.  In 
general  the  status  conferred  U|Mm  the  two  prov* 
incea  was  that  of  restricte<l  autonomy  under 
the  hereditary  succession  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  The  laws  of  I)ecoml>er  20,  1879.  and 
February  22,  1880,  under  which  the  provinces 
were  administered  after  the  Treaty  of  Rerlin 
lM*stowed  them  on  Austria-Hungary,  were  to  re- 
main in  force,  Ry  these  they  became  the  joint 
posMCssion  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  having  eco- 
nomic unity  and  a common  customs  taritT  with 
llie  other  provinces,  and  any  change  in  the  con- 
stitution or  in  the  relations  of  the  annexed 
provinces  with  the  Dual  Monarchy  requires  the 
consent  of  both  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Parliaments.  Hungary  attempted,  after  the  an- 
nexation, to  revive  certain  historical  rights  over 
the  two  provinces,  which,  she  declarctl,  had 
never  been  interrupted  since  the  time  of  the  Ot- 
toman invasion,  hut  Austria  would  not  admit 
them,  and  the  constitution  wrought  out  by  the 
common  government  maintaim*d  the  principle 
of  a joint  sovereignty.  During  the  j»eriod  of 
occupation  Rosnia-Herzegovina  were  under  a 
strictly  absolute  rf'gime  and  now  that  a c(»nsti- 
tution  was  abolished,  the  political  grouping  that 
would  result  became  an  important  question. 
The  inhabitants  being  Slavs  nilded  greatly  to 
the  already  superior  numlwrs  of  the  Slav  ele- 
ment in  the  empire.  Hitherto  tlie  differences 
in  the  provinces  had  be«*n  ndiglons,  not  |K>liiicttl 
or  racial — involving  questions  of  leadership 
among  the  three  confessions:  Moslems,  GrecK 
Orthodox  and  Catholics.  Delegates  from  each  of 
these  bodies,  and  from  the  Spaniards  or  Jews  of 
Spanish  descent,  were  assernblinl  by  the  govern- 
ment to  express  their  views  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Diet  and  accepted  in  principle  the 
plan  outlined  above.  As  to  individual  liberty, 
the  constitution  guaranteed  |)orsonal  liberty, 
liberty  of  property,  inviolability  of  private  cor- 
respondence, freedom  of  worship  and  of  con- 
science. and  regulated  lil>erty  of  residence,  right 
of  public  meeting  and  association,  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  right  of  petition.  The  gov- 
ernment was  severely  blamed  for  the  action  of 
Baron  de  Burian.  joint  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
Governor  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  granting  to 
a Hungarian  bank  the  exclusive  right  to  aid  the 
tenantry  of  the  feudal  landowners  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  to  cultivate,  that  is.  to  arrange 
for  the  indemnification  of  the  landowners  and 
for  annual  payments  from  the  tenants.  It  was 
charged  that  the  system  arranged  by  the  hanks 
was  usurious  and  that  the  concession  was  an 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  future  Diet 
of  the  provinces  and  on  the  Austrian  right  of 
control.  The  von  Bienorth  Ministry  narrowly 
e?icaped  a vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Reichsrath 
on  account  of  its  negligence  in  the  matter.  The 
plan  was  afterwards  modified. 


ArsTHlAX  P.VRLIAMEXT.  The  lower  house  of 
the  Reichsrath  met  January  20,  hut  remained  in 
session  only  about  two  wcH'ks.  InifKirtant  bills 
were  intr«Hluced  by  Hie  Premier,  Baron  von  Bien- 
erth,  on  February  3,  prescribing  the  official  lan- 
guage to  be  employed  by  the  authorities  in  Ihihe- 
mia,  and  providing  for  the  reform  of  the  political 
administration  of  Bohemia  by  a division  into 
German,  Czech  and  mixed  districts.  The  Bien- 
erth  Ministry  had  been  formed  as  a compromise 
and  was  a ^linislry  of  functionaries,  not  a par- 
liamentary Ministry  representing  a majority. 
It  was  lio|>ed  that  a w'urking  majority  might  be 
found.  Tliese  language  measures,  however,  re- 
vtiiliHl  a sliarp  division  on  national  lines,  the 
(iermans  forming  a powerful  bloc  in  support  of 
the  government  against  the  Czechs  and  south- 
ern Slavs  wlio,  on  the  other  hand,  were  united 
in  the  “Slav  Cnion.”  A working  parliamentary 
majority  could  not  l>e  had  in  the  circumstances. 
The  Czi'chs  were  able  to  put  a stop  to  all  par- 
liamentary business.  The  obstructive  tactics 
of  the  (Vechs  to  great  disorder  in  the  ('ham- 
her.  The  Premier  declan*d  the  session  cloned 
on  February  6.  A scuffle  ensued  between  Czech 
and  German  deputies  in  the  course  of  which  one 
mcmU‘r’8  hand  was  bitten  and  another’s  coat 
torn  off.  The  members  disficrsed  singing  their 
racial  anthems  at  one  another.  The  Bohemian 
administration  had  fallen  into  u state  of  great 
confusion  on  aoc<mnt  of  tlie  language  difficulty. 
In  certain  localities  the  functionaries  wvre 
divided  into  rival  camps  accnriling  to  their  na- 
tionality. The  rule  that  each  nationality  should 
be  represcntiM  in  the  civil  service  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers  threw  the  whole  administrative 
system  into  disorder.  This  question  of  language 
in  the  provinws  could  not  be  solved  by  com- 
promise where  the  minority  was  strong  enough 
to  ol>striict  the  majority,  but  only  where  the 
minority  was  so  fiM'hlo  that  it  had  to  yield 
comjiletely,  as  for  example  in  Dalmatia  where 
the  Biotierth  Ministry  brought  aUiut  a settle- 
ment between  the  Croats  and  the  Italians.  The 
latter,  who  were  only  aUnit  5 per  cent,  of  the 
population,  suhmitt**!!  to  tiie  establishment  of 
the  language  of  the  Croat  majority  as  the  official 
mt'dium,  except  in  some  urban  districts  where 
Italian  was  retained.  Hitherto  Italian  as  the 
official  latiguagi’  of  the  Venetian  Republics  had 
kept  its  ascendancy  over  since  the  province  bad 
bc«‘n  ce<le<l  by  Najioleon  I. 

Baron  von  Bienerth  r<‘constructed  the  Aus- 
trian Caldiiet,  replacing  the  provincial  managers 
of  the  chief  departments  by  men  associated 
with  Parliament.  A new  session  was  soon 
called.  Early  in  the  summer  session  two 
important  commercial  measures  were  Intro- 
duced. Tiie  llrst  authorized  the  formation  of 
commercial  treaties  with  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Greece  and  Montenegro,  provided  it  could  be 
agrectl  tliat  the  Importation  of  live  cattle  from 
those  countries  into  Austria-Hungary  should  be 
prohihitetl.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Agra- 
rians and  for  the  time  licing  prevented.  The 
other  hill  established  a central  market  for  the 
exportation  of  cattle  and  cattle  products.  It  was 
provided  that  Austria's  entire  share  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  on  cattle,  namely  63  |)er  cent., 
should  l>c  paid  out  in  premiums  on  exportation. 
This  was  characterized  as  an  .Agrarian  measure 
and  unjust  to  the  industrial  communities  on 
wliich  the  taxes  to  make  good  this  deficit  would 
fall.  The  Finance  Minister  made  his  Budget 
statement  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  an- 
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nouncin/?  a tloficit  of  about  $8,700,000,  after  the 
proposed  taxca  laid  gone  into  cfTeet,  Among  the 
new  revenue  meaKure»  wcn^  a sucoea^ion  duty, 
tax  on  mineral  waters,  tax  on  bachelors,  progrea- 
aive  tax  on  tlie  dividends  of  joint  stock  compa- 
nies exeeciling  10  per  cent.,  and  increa.se  of  the 
income  tax.  l'i>on  the  decision  of  the  Auatrian 
Cabinet  on  Octoljor  JIO,  to  advise  tlie  Kmj)eror  to 
sanction  bills  passed  bv  the  Diets  of  Salzburg, 
Upper  ami  T-ower  Austria,  and  Vorarlberg  mak- 
ing (lerman  the  sole  language  of  these  province's, 
the  tw^o  Czi-ch  members  of  the  Ministry  resigned. 

P’ISCAL  Hfform.  Owing  to  the  heav'y  drain 
on  the  public  revenues  resulting  from  the  an- 
nexation, tlic  government  faced  a aerioua  dcfl- 
cil,  and  even  iH’fore  the  new  Ueichsriith  met, 
tlie  Miniater  of  Finance,  von  Bilinski,  whose 
calculations  had  lHH*n  upset  by  the  preparations 
for  war  with  Servia,  issued  treasury  lionds 
to  the  amount  of  220,000.(K)0  crowns.  On  the 
nieeting  of  the  Keiclisrath  a vote  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence w’as  passed  against  him  for  exceeding  hii 
powers,  but  Parliament  recognizing  the  serious- 
ness of  the  sUimtion  as  an  excuse,  ratified  the 
measure.  Apart  from  these  extraonliiiary  ex- 
[Kunlitures,  the  cost  of  administration  was 
ateatlily  increasing.  Financial  necessiiie.s  tended 
to  inerease  more  rapidly  in  Austria-Hungary 
than  in  other  cimnlries  owing  to  the  national 
rivalries  wliieh  tended  greatly  to  incn'asc  tlie 
number  of  olTicials  and  tlie  cost  of  acliools.  A 
cumbrous  and  costly  administrative  service  re- 
sulted from  the  need  of  appointing  functionaries 
for  each  nationality  in  proportion  to  its  nu- 
merical ini|H)rtanee  ihroughout  all  grades  of  the 
service.  Expenditures  for  education  mounted 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  ft‘ar  of  one  nationality 
that  it  might  fall  behind  another.  New  revenues 
were  necessary  and  the  Finance  Minister  was 
obliged  to  devise  a measure  of  fiscal  reform. 
Hitherto  the  provinces  had  raised  their  revenues 
from  an  additional  levy  on  the  objecta  of  the 
state’s  direct  tsixation.  The  communes  did  tlie 
same.  These  addition.^  to  the  state’s  taxes 
amounted  in  some  cases  to  nearly  half  of  the 
amount  raised  by  the  state,  and  in  some  It  even 
exceeded  that  proportion.  They  did  not  suf- 
fice, however,  and  the  state  had  In'en  obliged 
to  turn  over  to  the  provinces  a part  of  the  taxes 
previously  imposed  by  itself.  In  spite  of  these 
concessions  tiio  provincial  budgets  continued  to 
show  a deficit.  Thus  the  new  fiscal  measure 
had  to  provide  for  these  provincial  necs'ssities, 
as  well  as  meet  the  heavy  Imperial  demands. 
The  latter  arose  not  only  from  the  cost  of  an- 
nexation. war  preparations,  etc.,  but  from  the 
comprehensive  measure  of  invalid  and  old  age 
pension.s,  which  applii*d  not  only  to  the  organ- 
ized industries,  but  to  all  the  small  manufac- 
tures and  small  cultivators.  As  to  tlic 
provinces,  the  Finance  Minister’s  project  aban- 
doned definitely  the  principle  of  provincial  par- 
ticipation in  imperial  receipts,  and  ofTered  in- 
stead a fixetl  sum,  amounting  the  first  year  to 
1U5.000.000  crowns,  and  thereafter  increasing  by 
2,000,000  crowns  ywirly.  a convention,  on  this 
basis  to  be  nia<le  with  the  provinces  and  to  con- 
tinue in  force  till  1018.  A.s  to  the  Ini|x»rial  rev- 
enues, it  pro|K>sed  Increased  duties  on  alcohol 
and  beer;  increase  of  the  income  tax  nn<!  succes- 
sion duties  and  higher  pas*«enger  and  freight 
rates  on  the  railways.  The  Keielisratli  in  general 
feared  to  inifxise  these  new  ami  heavy  burdens. 
The  socialists  refused  to  consider  any  increase 
of  the  indirect  tuxes,  proposing  instead  increased 


taxes  on  acquired  wealth,  personal  property, 
stock  exchange  operatons,  dividends,  etc. 
The  oppwition  saw  an  opportunity  for  ol>struc- 
tion,  with  a view  to  extorting  eonoeemions.  No 
progress  could  l^e  made  with  the  project  during 
the  summer  session  and  it  wa.s  evident  in  view 
of  the  government’s  feeble  majority  that  it 
would  have  to  be  radically  changed. 

A prospwt  for  the  suppression  of  the  obstruc- 
tive tacticfl  in  the  Keiehsruth,  which  had  been 
so  coiispicioua  a feature  in  its  sessions  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  alTordetl  in  September  by 
the  action  of  the  Poles,  Social  Democrats, 
Christian  Socialists,  and  most  of  the  Slavs,  who 
united  in  adopting  an  urgency  measure,  which 
was  brought  in  by  the  leader  of  the  Young 
CV.t'ch  parly.  This  emf^nvered  the  President  to 
put  an  end  to  technical  obstruction  in  Parlia- 
ment. Preparations  were  moidc  for  Introducing 
n bill  whicli  would  elTect  this  purpose*. 

Aok.vm  Tiuiaron  TaiAi,.  One  of  the  elements 
of  danger  in  the  dilficulty  with  Servia  (sec 
Balkan  Qit:sTiON)  was  the  sympathy  of  the 
Slav  subjects  of  the  empire  with  the  Serviajis. 
There  were  signs  of  a pro-Slav  movement  in 
Croatia,  and  fifty-thrtv  persons  were  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason  in  having  taken 
p.irt  in  a design  for  the  separation  of  the 
provinces  of  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Bosnia  from 
the  empire  to  form  part  of  a “Greater  Servia.” 
It  was  reported  that  a man  who  had  made 
lM>mliS  wliich  were  to  bo  used  against  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro,*  hatl  confessed  and  ac- 
cused the  defendants  of  taking  part  in  this  pro- 
Si*rb  c<mspiracy.  There  was  much  hostile  com- 
ment on  the  government’s  conduct  of  this  case, 
the  cvitlence  Iwing  considered  trivia!  and  un- 
likely to  establish  such  serious  charges.  * The 
atlair  also  increased  popular  ill-/«*ling  in  Ser* 
via  npiinst  the  Aiustrian  authorities.  Never- 
theless the  trial  proceeded  and  the  sentences 
were  rendered  on  October  5.  Thirty-one  were 
condemned  to  terms  of  fM*nnl  servitude  for  the 
most  part  short,  but  in  two  cases  twelve  years 
each;  and  twenty-two  were  acquitted.  * The 
condemned  were  also  required  to  pay  the  costa, 
wliich  amounted  to  nearly  $15,000.  The  results 
fell  far  short  of  those  demanded  by  the  prosecu- 
tion, which  had  askeil  for  live  death  sentences 
and  twenty  years  of  penal  servitude. 

The  Fbieujl'NO  Cahe.  For  two  or  three  years 
past  the  press  had  made  fre<juent  allusions  to  an 
alleged  movement  in  the  southern  Slavic  Prov- 
inces against  Imperial  unity.  There  was  evi- 
dence, it  was  said,  of  a pjin-J8erb  conspiracy  for 
the  formation  of  a united  south  Slavic  Province, 
and  its  detachment  from  the  empire.  The 
movement  was  thought  to  extend  throughout 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina  and  the  annexation  of  the  last-m^ued 
provinces  led  to  increased  ellortH  on  the  part  of 
the  supporters  of  von  Aehrenthal's  policy  to 
suppress  the  alleged  conspiracy.  In  December, 
1008,  the  Hcickspost  printed  specific  charges 
against  certain  parties  and  individuals  in  these 
southern  Slavic  Provinces,  and  these  denuncia- 
tions were  rc(K*at<*<l  by  Dr.  Frietljung  in  the 
Xcue  Frrie  Prcif$e  on  March  25,  1000,  who  sup- 
ported them  by  documents  from  ofiicial  sources. 
A.s  a result  of  this,  Ill»el  suits  were  brought  by 
the  incriminated  persons  against  the  /fcic/is- 
post  and  Dr.  Friedjung.  The  trial  of  the  latter 
concluded  in  iM'cmIwr  with  a complete  vindica- 
tion of  the  alleged  conspirators.  Dr.  Friedjung, 
who  is  well  known  as  a historian  and  was  sup- 
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posed  to  have  taken  due  care  in  testing;  the  ac> 
curacy  of  the  documenta,  admitted  tl)at  two  of 
them  were  forperivs  and  declared  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  ba»e  his  charpea  on  any  of  the 
other*.  Thus  the  connpiracy  was,  so  far  aa  any 
evidence  could  be  udduced,  found  to  be  purely 
mythical.  Thia  ending  of  the  alTair  was  re- 
garded as  likvly  to  prepare  the  way  for  better 
relations  between  the  empire  and  its  southern 
Slavic  states. 

Huxqahiax  Cabit^et  Cbisis.  Tlie  long  stand* 
ing  issue  l>ctwecn  Austria  and  Hungary  was 
discussed  again  more  bitterly  than  ever.  In 
Hungary  the  demand  for  a mere  union  in  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  was  renewed  and  prejiar- 
ations  were  maiie  for  economic  independence 
even  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  com- 
promise. The  chief  articles  in  the  programme 
of  the  Independence  party  were:  A customs  Imr- 
rier  between  the  two  countries,  an  independent 
Hungarian  bank  of  emission,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  regiments  ns  a national 
army.  These  aims  if  realized  would  sever  the 
two  parts  of  tl»e  empire,  and  were  therefore 
opposed  by  all  who  desired  the  contimiance  of 
Austria-Hungary  as  a great  Power.  Count  An- 
drassy's  franchise  reform  measure,  which  bad 
been  introduce<l  in  Koveniber,  was  in- 

definitely postponed  in  January.  The  Hunga- 
rian Coalition  Ministry,  which  had  licen  in  power 
since  I90G,  announced  its  resignation  on  April 
26.  1909.  The  ostensible  ground  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  government  to  render  the  two  joint 
state  banks  independent  though  associated.  The 
real  grounds,  however,  were  said  to  be  Die  fail- 
ure of  the  Ministry  to  make  its  promise  of 
universal  sulTrage  elTective  and  the  lack  of 
moral  support  from  tlie  Chamber.  The  crisis 
was  prolonged  by  th«  government's  unwilling- 
ness to  concede  the  demand  ns  to  the  l>anks  or 
to  extend  the  use  of  the  Magj'nr  language  in  the 
Hungarian  regiments  of  the  joint  army.  The 
government  also  desired  an  increase  of  the  an- 
nual recruiting  on  the  basis  of  a two  years  serv- 
ice and  demanded  the  revenues  necessary  for  this 
purpose  as  well  as  for  the  measure  necessitated 
by  the  annexation.  It  was  difiicult  to  find  a 
Hungarian  Ministry  that  would  take  ofilee  on 
these  terms.  M.  Francis  Kossuth  and  Count 
Julius  Andrassy  saw*  the  Kmp<‘ror  on  June  8, 
but  no  Cabinet  was  formed  and  the  crisis  con- 
tinued. In  July  unsuccessful  negotiations  were 
made  for  a Ministry  from  the  Independence 
party.  Later  in  the  month,  however,  the  crisis 
was  deferred  by  the  reappointment  of  the  We- 
kerle  Cabinet,  which  had  resigned.  This  was 
only  a temporary  expedient.  The  Ministry  re- 
signed again  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
finding  that  the  members  of  the  coalition  could 
not  agree.  It  was  thought  that  an  Independence 
Ministry  under  Kossuth  would  ultimaUdy  suc- 
ceed, but  at  a meeting  of  that  party  on  Xovera- 
ber  11,  he  lacked  46  votes  of  a majority,  and 
threatened  to  withdraw*  if  his  colleagues  insisted 
in  their  extreme  demands,  namely  for  a separate 
Hungarian  State  Bank  and  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet  from  the  majority.  The  Crown  was  dis- 
inclined to  make  any  **  national"  conc<>ssions. 
M.  Kossuth  declared  that  if  none  could  lx:  ob- 
tained he  would  go  over  to  the  Opposition.  It 
was  thought  that  the  question  which  divide<l 
the  Independence  party  could  bo  di'cided  only  at 
a general  election,  which  w*aa  exp^rteil  in  .lami- 
ary.  Tlie  crisis  was  still  unbroken  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 


OTHtB  Events.  When  the  danger  of  war  with 
Servia  was  over,  there  was  a great  demonstra- 
tion of  gratitude  and  of  loyalty  to  the  Em- 
peror, a large  crowd  a>«Hemhiing  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Castle  (April  18).  In  July  there 
w’ere  popular  demonstrations  at  Prague  and 
other  Uoliemian  cities  against  the  Agrarian  op- 
position in  Parliament  to  the  ratifieation  of 
the  treaties  with  S.'rvia  and  Bumania  which 
porraitttsi  the  importation  of  meat  and  grain 
into  Austria  Hungary.  The  Socialists  were  ac- 
tive in  organizing  im*etingH  to  express  the  popu- 
lar discontent  at  the  high  price  of  foo«I.  The 
centen.iry  of  the  battle  of  Asp4-rn  was  ccl<*brated 
in  May*  and  was  attended  by  the  Emperor.  The 
Emperor’s  7lHh  birthday  * was  celebrated  on 
August  18.  On  August  28  the  Hofer  Centenary 
of  the  War  of  Inde|H*ndeiicc  of  IS09  was  cele- 
brated at  Innsbruck,  where  tlie  Emp<*ror,  who 
was  receiviHl  with  great  jiopular  enthusiasm, 
laid  a wreath  at  the  foot  of  the  Andreas  Hofer 
monument.  During  the  first  WM»k  in  Septem- 
IxT  the  sixteenth  International  M^nlical  Con- 
gress held  its  session  nt  Biid-api-st,  The  mimlMT 
of  mcmliers  enrolled  was  4.100.  During  the  year 
there  wvre  signs  of  a change  of  opinion  in  c<t- 
tain  quarters  us  to  the  jwrt  that  Austria  had 
taken  in  the  Balkan  crisis.  There  was  a ten- 
dency to  hhime  von  Aehrenthal  U-ss  and  M.  Isvol- 
sky  mor<«.  and  to  place  a greater  degr<*e  of 
ix'sponsibility  on  the  statecraft  of  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria.  (iSee  Bai.k.vn  grr>4Tiox.)  No  ac- 
curate accounts  of  the  cohI  of  annexation  to 
Austria  and  the  exptui.se  involved  in  the  trouble 
with  Servia  were  issued,  hut  a leading  .Aiisfriun 
new8j>ai>er  estimatetl  it  at  nearly  $6,S.(KKh000. 

AUTOMOBILES.  The  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles in  1909  wiis  greatly  in  cxet'ss  of  the  out- 
put of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  The  Association  of  Lirensed  Automo- 
bile Manufacturers  estimates  that  nearly  ll.’».(XH) 
automobiles  of  all  kinds  wore  manufactured  in 
the  I’nited  States  in  1909.  At  an  averagt?  price 
of  12000  the  value  of  this  output  would  lie  alxuit 
$230.(K>0,000.  The  development  of  this  industry 
is  fierlmps  witjiout  parallel  in  industrial  history*. 
The  output  of  cars  in  1903  wa^  alwmt  11,000.  am! 
the  output  in  1906  a little  over  .10,000.  The  in- 
creasi?  in  seven  years  has  lieen,  therefore,  uls>ut 
ten  fold.  A ctjnservative  estimate  put  the  proba- 
ble output  in  1910  at  150,000  machines,  while 
other  estimates  run  as  high  as  200.oti0.  The 
sprimd  of  the  automobile  was  notable  during 
11M)9  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  in  the 
Central  Western  States. 

Of  the  output  in  HHM)  al»out  90  per  cent,  wore 
gasoline  pleasure  cars,  while  the  remainder  were 
cars  pro|x*lled  by  steam  or  electricity.  The  chief 
tendency  during  the  year  was  sliow’n  in  the  pro- 
duction of  low  jxjwered,  UK'dium-priced  machines. 
In  largi'  citie.s  the  cars  that  sold  for  al>out  J?:10(K) 
fount!  their  bc*st  markets,  but  in  country  dis- 
tricts the  demand  was  for  smaller  machines  run- 
ning down  in  price  from  $3<kK)  to  as  low  a« 
$500.  As  a result  of  this  demand  for  cheaper 
cars  many  of  the  manufacturers  who  hml  hitherto 
built  only  large  cars  began  the  production  of  the 
smaller  type. 

Two  important  features  in  automobile  con- 
structitm  characterized  the  year.  Both  imlicated 
a tendency  bnvard  standardization  in  the  build- 
ing of  cars.  These  were  the  pruetically  universal 
adoption  of  the  magneto  u.s  a means  of  ignition, 
and  the  general  use  of  the  shaft  drive  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  chain.  The  latter  improvement  had 
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indeed  been  adopted  in  lOOK,  but  this  was  used 
even  more  fjenerally  in  IDOO.  In  earlier  years  the 
ma/Efneto  was  used  on  the  more  expensive  enpnes 
and  the  battery  on  those  of  cheaper  manufacture. 
In  if>09  Die  majnieto  was  useti  even  on  the  cheap- 
est cars  either  alone  or  in  connwtion  with  the 
storage  or  dry  battery,  one  system  acting  aj  a 
reverse  in  case  the  other  gave  out.  During  the 
year  the  four-cylinder  motor  held  its  place  as 
the  accepted  type  of  road  engine.  While  it  was 
agnH»d  that  the  six-cylinder  gave  a smojUber 
running  car  and  greater  ability  for  hill  climbing 
it  was  also  proved  that  the  extra  cylinders  added 
to  complications  in  running  and  added  expense 
of  manufacture. 

The  year  was  notable  for  the  remarkable 
spread  of  the  taxicab  in  large  cities.  The  num- 
ber in  New  York  prartically  doubled  during  the 
year.  It  was  estimated  at  the  close  of  11109  that 
1500  were  in  use.  Taxicabs  also  had  b«H*n  intro- 
du«*d  in  the  smaller  centres  of  population.  The 
intro<luction  of  larger  commercial  vehicles  used 
for  heavy  trucking  has  gone  forward,  although 
the  number  of  those  in  use  has  not  been  as  great 
as  their  utility  and  economy  of  operation  would 
seem  to  warrant.  Heavy  trucks  are,  however, 
binng  used  by  express  companies,  department 
stores  and  other  industries  which  require  heavier 
forms  of  trucking. 

An  important  decision  was  rendered  during 
the  year  by  Judge  Hough  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  New  York  on  the  famous  S<1- 
den  patent  cases,  which  have  l>een  in  litigation 
for  sumo  years.  Judge  Hough  sustained  the 
patent,  holding  it  valid,  and  infringed  hy  those 
who  illegally  used  it.  This  patent  was  filed  by 
fJeorge  B.  Selden  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1879, 
application  for  a patent  on  a rood  locomotive  of 
a design  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
present  day  gasoline  automobile.  Tlie  patent  lay 
in  the  patent  oJHce  for  more  than  sixteen  years, 
or  until  1896.  during  which  period  various 
American  and  European  constructors  had  devel- 
oi>ed  and  were  marketing  actual  cars,  apparently 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  Selden  patents, 
but  along  lines  generally  agreeing  with  the  de- 
scription of  his  claim,  f^hlen  instituted  suit  for 
infringement  against  various  firms  and  indi- 
viduals, building,  selling  or  using  the  machines 
alleged  to  infringe.  A numlier  of  the  original 
manufactnring  firms  had  conceded  the  validity 
of  the  patent  and  had  fornwd  an  organization 
known  as  the  Association  of  Licensed  Autonw)- 
bile  Manufacturers.  The.se  firms  coflperated  with 
S«*lden  in  an  effort  to  establish  the  validity  of 
the  patent.  The  Selden  patent  expires  in  1912, 
when  any  firm  will  be  at  liberty  to  build  gasoline 
automobiles  without  regard  to  patent  rights. 

Automobile  fire  engines  were  used  somewhat 
more  exiensively  in  1909  than  in  1908,  although 
motor  apparatus  is  still  most  widely  used  in 
suburbs  and  small  cities,  in  communities  where 
high  speed  renders  it  possible  to  cover  a much 
greater  territory  by  a single  company.  In  hose 
carts,  trucks,  and  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  there 
was  considerable  development  in  1909. 

In  Ifl(M)  there  w'ere  imjwrted  1645  cars  valued 
at  $.‘1,071,000  us  compareil  with  1347  cars  valued 
at  $2,5.58.819  in  11H)8.  There  were  exp«irte<l  in 
1909,  3686  cars  valued  at  $6,899,031  as  com- 
pared with  2U>4  curs  value*!  at  .$4,346,293  in 
1908.  These  figures  show  material  increase  in 
the  unit  value  of  the  cars  exjuirte*!  and  a large 
retluction  in  the  unit  value  of  the  im(M>rts.  The 
average  value  of  ex|Kjrted  cars  is  now  practi- 


cally the  same  as  the  average  value  of  the  im- 
ported machines.  Of  the  1645  bought  abroad 
in  1909,  928  came  from  France.  418  from  Italy, 
127  from  Germany  and  101  from  England.  The 
cars  exported  went  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Africa,  East  India  and  Australia,  as  well  as 
Canada,  Europe  and  South  America.  Exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $2.000,000 j 
to  Canada,  $2,400,000;  France,  $846,000; 
Mexico,  $494,000;  ^uth  America,  $240,000; 
British  Australasia,  $303,000  and  to  Africa, 
$49.(M)0. 

Racing  Events.  The  most  important  racing 
event  of  the  year  1909,  was  the  contest  for 
the  Vanderbilt  cup,  which  was  held  on  Octo- 
ber 30  over  the  Ix>ng  I.sland  course.  Twenty- 
five  ears  competed , all  being  of  the  high- 
powered  stock  variety.  The  race  was  won 
by  a six-cylinder  Alco,  driven  by  Grant, 
which  covered  the  distanco  of  278  miles  in  4 
hours.  25  minutes  and  42  seconds.  The  average 
S{M>ed  attained  was  nearly  63  miles  per  hour. 
There  was  no  race  for  the  Grand  Prix  which, 
under  international  rules,  ha*l  been  introduced 
at  Savannah  in  1908.  The  abandonment  of 
road  racing  in  Europe  was  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  to  conduct  another  interna- 
tional meet.  Aside  from  the  contest  for  the 
Vanderbilt  cup  the  most  important  racing 
event  were  those  held  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Phila- 
delphia Pa.,  Santa  Monica  and  Oakland,  Cal„ 
and  Kiverhead.  L.  I.  The  highest  speed  o%‘er  a 
considerable  distance  was  made  at  Riverhead, 
where  a course  of  200  miles  was  covered  at  the 
average  rate  of  over  70  miles  an  hour.  The 
year  was  especially  noted  for  the  popularity 
which  track  racing  attained.  Three  twenty- 
four-hour  races  were  held  at  Brighton  Beach, 
N.  Y.,  in  one  of  which  a new  world’s  record  of 
1196  miles  was  made  by  Mulford-Patschke  in  a 
Ix>zier.  Indianapolis  and  Atlanta  wore  other 
centres  of  track  racing,  special  motordromes 
having  l>oen  construett-d  for  the  purpose.  The 
only  contests  held  in  the  Indianapi.dis  course 
resulted  In  tlie  loss  of  five  lives  and  put  an 
effectual  damper  on  the  sport.  Several  endur- 
ance tours  were  held  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1909,  but  the  Glidden  tour  turned  out  to 
I>e  a failure  owing  to  the  few  entries  and  bad 
roads.  The  route  taken  was  from  Detroit  to 
Kansas  City,  through  Denver,  a distance  of 
over  2500  miles.  CKher  distance  runs  were 
from  Wasliington  to  Boston  and  return,  and 
from  Kew  York  to  Atlanta. 

Several  new  speed  records  wore  moxle  during 
the  year.  At  Minneapolis,  on  September  11, 
Palma  drove  a Fiat  1 mile  in  ,50t  seconds; 
10  miles,  in  8 minutes.  49t  seconds,  and  25 
miles,  in  22  minutes  f)9il  seconds.  The  record 
for  100  miles  was  eclipsed  at  New  Orleans  on 
February  21  by  a Buick  car  driven  by  Burman, 
the  time  made  for  the  distance  being  1 hour, 
42  minutes  and  39?  seconds.  Noteworthy 
motordrome  records  established  were:  Half- 

mile  (flying  start),  14.08  seconds,  made  at 
Brooklamis,  England,  by  Hcmery  in  a Benz  car; 
1 mile.  37.7  seconds  made  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by 
Strang  in  a Fiat  car;  10  miles,  7 minutes  .01 
seconds,  made  at  Atlanta  by  Strang  in  a Fiat 
car;  1.5  miles.  12  minutes  32?  seconds,  ma<)o 
at  Indiana^Milis  by  Oldfield  in  a Benz  car;  50 
miles,  40  minutes  14.1  seconds,  made  at  Atlanta 
by  Strang  in  a Fiat  car,  and  100  miles,  1 hour 
24  minutes  8 seconds,  made  at  Atlanta  by 
Chevsolcl  in  u Buick  car. 
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AUTOSEBOTHEBAPT.  This  method  of 
treating  pleural  elFusions,  Brst  suggested  by 
Gilbert  of  Geneva,  was  used  in  ItlH  cases  by 
Marc<m  and  TcbigaelT  during  1901).  Marcon 
makes  an  exploratory  puncture  in  wises  of 

leural  ctTusion;  if  tlic  Iluid  is  free  from  pus 

e reinjects  from  1 to  5 c.c.  of  it  directly  again 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  through  the  same 
newlle,  which  is  not  withdrawn,  the  direction 
of  the  point  being  merely  altered  to  bring  it 
into  the  desired  spot.  The  injection  is  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  tw'o  or  three  days.  Mar- 
con  believes  the  remarkable  benefit  is  due  to  the 
stimulation  consequent  upon  the  formation  of 
an  antipleuritic  Hubataiice  or  antibody  by  the 
injection  of  a product  of  tlie  pleuritis.  In  most 
cases  the  efTusion  is  rapidly  reabsorbed,  par- 
ticularly those  of  recent  formation.  An  advan- 
tage of  the  method  is  that  there  is  less  risk  of 
formation  of  adhesions  and  of  retractions  than 
when  thoracocentesis  is  done.  See  also  Sebuu 
Tuerapy. 

AVIATION.  See  Aeronautics. 

BABCOCK,  John  Brfx’KINBIDt.e.  An  Ameri- 
can military  oflicer,  died  April  20,  1009.  He 
was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  1847.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  reached  the  rank  of 
major.  After  the  war  he  took  part  in  tlie  cam- 
paigns against  the  Indians  in  the  southwest.  A 
medal  of  honor  was  awarded  him  for  merito- 
rious services.  He  was  made  a brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1903.  In  the  war  with  Spain  he  served 
as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

BABCOCK,  Joseph  WtaiKS.  An  American 
legislator,  died  April  27,  1909.  lie  was  born 
in  Swanton,  Vt,  in  1850,  and  removed  West 
with  his  parents  in  1855.  He  engagetl  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Wisconsin.  In  1H88  and 
1890  he  served  in  the  Wiswmsin  Assembly  and 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  1893  to  1907.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  National  Itepublican  Con- 
gressional Committee  in  the  campaigns  of  1894, 
1896.  1898.  1900  and  19(V2. 

BABYLON,  Excavations  in.  See  Arch.e- 

OLOOY. 

BACON,  Robert.  An  American  diplomat, 
nominated  in  Deeeml)er,  1909,  Ambassador  to 
France.  He  was  born  in  1850.  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  I'niversity  in  1880.  He  was  for 
many  years  memlier  of  the  tirm  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan A Co.,  and  in  1905  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Following  the  resignation 
of  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State  in  1909,  Mr. 
Bacon  was  appointed  Si-cretary  of  Slate  for 
the  remainder  of  President  Roosevelt’s  term. 
He  is  a nienilior  of  the  Board  of  Ov’crseers  of 
Harvard  I'niversity  and  a menibi'r  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross. 

BAHAMAS.  About  20  inbabite<l  islands  and 
many  uninhabited  isles  and  islets,  smitlieast  of 
Florida,  constituting  a British  colony.  The 
capital  is  Nassau,  on  New  Providence  island. 
Tlie  area  is  stated  at  4404  square  miles:  other 
estimates  place  it  at  54.50.  The  population  in 
1901  was  53,735;  estimated,  1908.  00.283,  iiai^tly 
negroes.  There  were,  in  1907.  40  government 
sehtxds,  with  0020  pupils;  10  aided  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  1191);  27  Anglican  scluxds 
with  an  enrollment  of  1541;  and  13  private  and 
4 Roman  Catholic  schools  with  181  and  492  pu- 
pils enrolled  respectively.  Sponge  gathering  is 
an  important  industry.  Pineapples,  oranges, 
bananaa,  tomatoes  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
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tables  arc  cultivated.  Sisal  culture  is  increas- 
ing in  importance.  Sponge  exports  in  1908 
were  valued  at  £94.161;  si»al,  £42.627:  pine- 
apples, £11,856.  The  principal  imports  are 
f(M)d-stuirs,  wines  and  spirits,  cotton  goods  and 
hardware.  In  1907  and  1908,  total  imporU 
were  £372.937  and  £369,490  rcspeclivelv;  total 
e.xporta,  £23.3.2.32  and  £183.558;  revenue.  £89.- 
694  and  £81,861;  expenditures.  £79.790  and 
£99,66.5;  public  debt.  £66.680  and  £63.124.  The 
Governor  in  1909  was  Sir  William  Grey-Wilson. 

BAIN,  Robert  Nisbet.  An  English  scholar 
and  librarian,  died  In  May,  1909.  He  was  born 
in  1854  and  was  educated  in  private  acboola. 
He  was  engaged  in  business  until  1883  when  he 
was  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  n post  which  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  a profound  student,  and  was  a 
specialist  in  Scandinavian  and  Slavonic  studies. 
Among  his  published  works  are:  Gnstavus  III. 

and  His  Confcmporarics  (1894);  IJans  Chris- 
tian Andersen;  a Diographp  {189.3);  Peter 
III.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  1702  (1902);  The 

First  Romanova,  161.3  to  1725,  a IJistory  of  the 
First  Musi^vite  Ciri/uafion  and  the  Rise  of 
the  Modern  Russian  Rtate  (1905).  He  also 
edited  and  translated  the  w'orks  of  many  Scan- 
dinavian and  Slavonic  w'riters. 

BAKELITE.  See  Chemistry,  Industbial. 

BALDWIN,  Elias  .Tack.hon.  An  American 
capitalist  and  mine  ow’ner,  died  March  I,  1909. 
He  was  wiilely  known  os  “ Lucky  Baldwin,”  and 
was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  remarka- 
ble group  associated  with  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  ('alifornia  and  Nevada.  Baldwin  was  born 
in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  in  1828.  After  some 
years  sj«*nt  on  a farm  he  started,  in  1850,  for 
the  Wi?at.  Ho  arrived  in  San  Francisco  al- 
most penniless.  After  many  vicissitudes  he 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Ophir  mine,  one  of 
the  Comstock  UkIc  properties  in  Virginia  City, 
Nev.  Tlie  mine  was  generally  supfH^M-d  to  be 
n poor  one,  but  Hu  Id  win  by  secret  examinations 
discovered  its  riehes,  and  secured  options  on  a 
controlling  portion  of  its  stock.  His  pmftt  in 
this  was  over  $3,000,000.  Other  successful 
speculations  followed,  combined  with  dealings 
in  real  estate,  until  Ms  fortune  cxciH»ded  $20,- 
000,000.  ilis  lavish  exjwmlitures  made  him 
famous.  He  built  the  fiinious  Baldwin  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco  at  a cost  of  over  $2,000,000. 
This  was  burned  in  1898,  without  insurance, 
and  this  disaster  marked  the  ebbing  of  Bnld- 
win’s  fortunes.  His  great  properties,  including 
a ranch  of  40.000  acres,  ln'carne  encumlaTed, 
and  soon  but  little  of  hU  fortune  remained.  At 
the  ngi*  of  75  he  went  to  Alaska  to  make  an- 
other. but  returned  without  it.  By  the  sale  of 
various  properties  he  was  able  to  clear  the 
debt  from  his  ranch,  and  there  he  spent  his 
remaining  days. 

BALKAN  QUESTION.  iNTEOtH  CTTON.  Tlio 
acute  crisis  which  was  exjiected  to  follow  the 
course  of  AiistrlaHungary  and  Bulgaria  in 
violating  the  treaty  of  Berlin  as  against  the 
rights  of  'turkey,  was  deferriMl  till  1909. 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  dindarcd  Bul- 
garia’s indep(‘ndcnc*e,  it  will  1m'  renieml>ere<l,  on 
October  5,  1908.  Two  days  later  Aiwtria-Hiiii- 
gary,  after  giving  notice  to  the  Powers,  an- 
nounced the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina to  the  Imperial  Monarchy,  pnoiiising 
them  a constitution  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
way  of  coinjKMifjation.  declared  that  the  Saiijak 
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of  Novi-Baxar  would  be  given  back  to  Turkey. 
On  the  flame  day  the  Cretan  authorities  de- 
clared Crete  a dp|)endency  of  Greece.  For  a 
time  it  was  feared  that  war  was  inevitable, 
but  there  were  Boon  »igna  tlmt  the  paints  at 
issue  would  be  adjusted  by  negotiation.  As  to 
the  Cretan  question,  the  Powers  promptly 
warned  the  Cretan  authorities  that  they  would 
undertake  negotiations  on  the  subject  with  Tur- 
key, only  on  condition  that  order  was  main- 
tained on  the  island.  Negotiations  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  and  Austria- 
Hungary  were  tH'nding  at  the  close  of  1908 
with  proflpectfl  of  a satisfactory  settlement.  As 
to  the  proposed  conference  of  the  Powers  fligna- 
tory  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia  could  not  agree  on  a programme,  the 
former  holding  that  the  abrogation  of  Article  25 
of  the  treaty  should  be  matter  of  separate  agree- 
ment between  her  and  Turkey  In  advance  of 
the  Conference,  and  Rusflia  insisting  that  the 
Conference  should  be  left  freely  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  annexation.  Austria  on  December  10 
indicated  a willingness  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  the  other  Powers  in  advance  of  a Con- 
ference to  which  the  discuflsion  would  after- 
wards be  submitted.  On  Dwember  23  Russia 
notified  the  Powers  that  she  had  consented  to 
this  and  also  to  Austria’s  direct  negotiation 
with  Turkey,  believing  that  tho  Conference 
would  have  tlte  ultimate  decision.  Baron  von 
Bienerth  informed  the  Reichsrath,  on  Deceml>cr 
17,  that  the  condition  of  holding  a Conference 
was  that  an  agreement  on  its  programme  be 
reached  in  advance.  The  Italian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Signor  Tittoni,  had  previously  {December 
4)  shown  a tendency  hostile  to  the  policy  of 
Austria  by  declaring  that  not  Turkey  alone,  but 
all  the  Berlin  signatories  w’ere  concerned  with 
the  annexation.  Montenegro  demanded  the  ces- 
sion of  SpizjUL  in  Dalmatia,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary having  refused  this  in  Dt-cember,  Monte- 
negro organised  a l>oycott  against  Austro-Hun- 
garian goods.  Negotiations  between  Turkey  and 
Montenegro  resulted  in  an  agreement  upr»n  a 
slight  readjustment  of  the  frontier.  Such  in 
brief  was  the  course  of  diplomatic  events  to  the 
close  of  1908.  The  main  issue  in  the  year  1909, 
Iny  betwi»en  S<*rvia  and  Austria-Hungary,  in 
which  countries  jwpular  feeling  became  so  em- 
bittered as  at  one  time  to  threaten  war.  The 
points  in  this  dispute,  as  well  as  the  terms  of 
Turkey's  claims  against  Austria-Hungary  and 
Bulgaria,  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs. 

The  Austrian  and  BtauAHiAN  Indemni- 
ties. The  principle  on  which  Austria  swmed 
at  first  to  take  her  stand  w’as  that  having  taken 
nothing  from  Turkey  she  could  not  admit  Tur- 
key’s right  to  claim  compensation.  8lve  urg»'d 
that  slie  was  giving  back  more  than  enough  in 
restoring  Novi-Bazar.  But  the  Turkish  U>ycott 
of  Austrian  goods,  which  prevailed  in  the  clos- 
ing months  of  1908,  brought  Austria  to  a more 
serious  view  of  the  situation  and  ahe  finally 
acceded  to  certain  of  the  Turkish  demands; 
namely,  the  incre;isc  of  Turkish  customs  duties 
to  fifteen  per  cent.,  the  establifthmont  of  Turk- 
ish monopolies  in  cigarette  paper  and 
matches,  the  personal  and  religions  freedom  of 
the  Moslems  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the  event- 
ual suppression  of  the  Austrian  jM)«t-offie<*s  in 
Turkey,  modifications  of  the  capitulations  and 
nbrogation  of  certain  privileges  n«  to  the 
Albanian  Catholics.  But  to  the  dem.and  of 


Turkey  for  an  indemnity  of  100,000,000  francs 
Austria  at  first  refused  to  accede.  Later,  how- 
ever. she  offercil  60,000.000  francs  and  finally 
struck  a bargain  at  £T2.5(X),000  (02,500,000 
francs).  These  negotiations  took  place  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1009,  and  the  protocol  em- 
bodying the  almvc  terms  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  signed  on  February  26.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  Turkey  on  April  .5,  after  a debate  of 
nine  hours  In  the  Turkish  Chamber.  Between 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  tho  question  was  soon 
marked  by  a great  divergence  as  to  the  amount 
of  iiulemnity  for  the  Oriental  Railway  and  tho 
Rumelian  tribute,  the  Bulgarian  government  of- 
fering 80,000,000  francs  and  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment claiming  120,000,000  francs,  and  in- 
sisting also,  at  first,  on  the  rectification  of  the 
frontier.  This  latter  demand  was  vigorously 
opjK)sed  in  Bulgaria,  where  the  mobilization  of 
a division  of  the  army  w'as  begun,  and  for  the 
moment  war  seemed  inevitable.  At  this  point, 
however,  Ru.ssia  offered  a rather  ingenious  so- 
lution of  the  problem  in  a compromise  which 
would  apparently  not  sacrifice  either  party. 
Under  the  ('onvention  of  1882  Turkey  was  re- 
quired to  pay  Russia  an  annual  indemnity  of 
B.CKKMKM)  francs  in  gradual  liquidation  of  the 
war  debt  of  1876.  This  yearly  payment  had 
still  74  years  to  run.  Russia  offered  to  remit 
the  annual  payment  for  fifteen  years,  which 
would  thus  come  to  the  120,000.000  francs 
claimed  by  Turkey  from  Bulgaria,  In  return 
for  this  Bulgaria  was  to  turn  over  l>er  indem- 
nity to  Russia,  but  Russia  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept only  the  80.(MK),000  franca  which  Bulgaria 
regarded  os  the  outside  limit  of  her  indemnity 
to  Turkey.  Thus  Turkey  would  receive  all  that 
she  asked  for  and  Bulgaria  w'ould  pay  no  more 
than  she  was  willing  to  pay,  Russia  standing 
the  loss.  This  was  reccive<i  with  approval  in 
Bulgaria,  but  at  first  somewhat  doubtfully  in 
Turkey,  whose  government  not  only  preferred 
cash,  but  w'aa  somewhat  suspicious  of  Russian 
meddling.  After  a short  consideration  Turkey 
offered  as  counter-profwsal  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  her  war  debt  to  Russia.  To  this  Rus- 
sia replieil  that  it  was  better  to  separate  the 
two  questions  and  to  consider  first  the  difference 
with  Bulgaria.  The  ess<‘nce  of  this  Turkish  pro- 
posal was  that  Turkey  would  renounce  all 
claims  against  Bulgaria  if  Russia  would  con- 
sider Turkey’s  war  indemnity  to  her  as  already 
liquidated  in  full.  In  spite  of  the  failure  to 
agree,  a setllemont  of  the  question  by  peaceful 
means  se«>med  at  this  stage  promising  and  Bul- 
garian troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  fron- 
tier and  lier  reservists  disl>anded.  Finally  on 
March  16  the  protocol  Ivtween  Russia  and  Tur- 
key was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  W’hich  in- 
stalments of  the  indemnity,  sufiirient  to  enable 
Turkey  to  liorrow  £5,000, tH>0,  the  amount  that 
she  claimed  from  Bulgaria,  were  to  be  capitalized 
at  five  jM*r  ct»nt.  and  Russia  was  to  agree  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  balance  at  four  per  cent.  The 
agn*<-ments  signed  Ixdween  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
settled  all  questions  ladwe^m  the  two  govern- 
ments and  Turkey  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  Bulgaria. 

Quarrel  with  Servia.  Tlie  trouble  with 
Servia  art»so  from  racial  aspirations.  Austria 
on  the  face  of  it  owed  Servia  nothing,  for  sImj 
had  taken  nothing  away,  Ih»snia  and  Herzego- 
vina iH'ing  de|>endencies  of  Turkey.  But  the 
largi*  projMirtion  of  Bosnia  was  Serb.  The  an- 
nexation not  only  roused  Servia  from  her  dream 
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of  & **  Greater  Servia,”  which  should  comprise 
the  Serb  elements  in  the  provinces,  but  stirred 
tl»e  suspicion  that  Austria’s  uUimiite  object 
was  the  annexation  of  ScTvia  itself.  Some  went 
80  far  as  to  say  that,  since  it  was  certain  that 
Austria  would  ultimately  absorb  Servia,  it 
would  be  giK>d  policy  to  briu);  on  a war,  which 
would  result  in  their  conquest,  to  lx*  sure,  but 
would  unite  them  with  their  fellow  Serbs  under 
Austrian  rule;  in  other  words,  they  favored  the 
Riicrifice  of  their  iiideiH*ntleiice  for  the  sake  of 
Btrenjtthenin;;  their  nationality.  It  was  also 
that  in  the  event  of  war  Russia  would  he 
forced  by  her  slronj*  Slavophile  tendenci»*s  to 
take  Servia's  part.  TIk*  dispute  drairpnl  on  for 
months  without  settlement.  (Se^e  Slkvia,  para* 
graph  HUtory.)  Ki'rvia  desired  the  strip  of 
territory  that  would  join  her  territory  to  Mon- 
tenegro ami  give  her  access  to  the  sea,  though 
she  did  not  officially  formulate  the  demand.  Aus- 
tria declared  such  a claim  untenable,  and  de- 
claretl  that  any  demand  for  territorial  ajmpen- 
sation  must  Ik*  disavowed.  There  was  no 
furtlier  discussion  for  n time,  but  a state  of 
irritation  prevailed  in  both  countries.  Servia’s 
course  compelled  Austria  to  hold  her-*elf  in 
readiness  for  war  at  any  immient.  France, 
Great  Rritain  and  Russia  favored  a fxilicy  of 
conciliation,  urging  that  .\ustria  should  make 
some  concessions,  but  from  this  the  German 
government  dissenb'd  on  the  ground  that  Aus- 
tria had  already  given  sufficient  pledge  of  her 
peaceful  intentions.  TIhj  Powers  then  d<*citled 
to  bring  pressure  to  b<*ar  upe»n  Servia,  but  Riis- 
eia  wished  at  first  to  exercise  her  inlluencc 
alone.  The  Russian  Note  to  St*rvia  deidan-d 
that  there  was  no  hojw-  of  territorial  aggramlire- 
ment,  but  that  if  Servia  gave  up  this  demand 
the  Powers  would  do  their  best  to  gain  for  her 
certain  important  economic  conccs.sions.  Servia 
ne»*iletl  new  commercial  outlets.  It  w.as  in  fact 
poNsihle  for  Austria  to  stille  her  trade.  Rut 
Servia  still  hop«‘d  that  a Conference  of  the 
Powers  would  grant  her  some  coni|>ensation. 
Against  this  idea  Austria  had  consistently  prt>- 
tesU*d  from  the  first.  Austria  began  to  pre- 
pare for  war  early  in  the  year,  reinforcing  her 
troops  on  tl)«  frontier  and  in  Ih)snin.  and  hy 
March  the  military  preparations  amounted  to 
actual  mobilization.  Anger  against  Servia  for 
keeping  the  empire  in  suspense  in  this  matter 
Btea<lily  increase.  In  Mareh,  Servia  agnvd  to 
the  Russian  request  that  R?rritorial  coinj>ensa- 
tion  should  not  1m*  demamle<i,  and  in  an  official 
note  informed  the  Powers  that  she  renemneed 
her  claim  to  any  sort  of  compensatitm  and  that, 
having  every  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
Powers,  she  left  the  whole  affair  to  tlie  decision 
of  a European  Conference.  Austria  was  not 
satisfied  with  this,  hut  desire<l  an  explicit  d<*c- 
laration  that  would  cancel  the  statement  pre- 
viously made  hy  S«Tvla,  that  she  would  not 
accept  Austria’s  annexation  of  lh>snia.  Aus- 
trian opinion  was  irritated  hy  what  she  con- 
sidered an  attempt  on  ■Servia’s  part  to  shelter 
bcrsidf  bf'hind  a Conference  of  the  Powers. 
Austria  now  had  recourse  to  commercial  pres- 
sure. The  treaty  of  eommerec  Ih'twwn  Servia 
and  .\ustria  was  to  expire  on  Mareh  31.  The 
Austrian  Minister  at  Belgrade,  Count  Forgash, 
informed  the  Servian  government  that  owing  lo 
the  attitude  of  Sonia  for  some  months  pa.st  it 
wa*<  unlikely  that  Austria  eoiihl  induce  the 
Parliament  ^ agree  to  a new  commercial  treaty, 
but  that  Austria  would  resume  trade  neg(»tia- 


tiuns  as  soon  as  she  received  assurances  that 
Servia  would  return  to  a peaceful  and  neigh- 
borly attitude.  On  March  10  Servia  addressed 
a Note  to  the  Powers,  declaring  that  slie  had  no 
intention  of  provoking  a war  with  the  lin|>erial 
Monarchy’;  tiiat  slie  would  continue  to  fulfill 
her  duties  as  ncighhi>r  and  that,  confiding  in  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Powers,  she  had 
placx'd  her  cause  in  their  hands  as  a competent 
tribunal,  not  demanding  therefor,  any  compen- 
sation from  Austria-Hungary,  whether  territor- 
ial. {K>)itic-al  or  economic. 

SK8V|a’m  III  MILIATION  AXD  THE  TBIUMPII  OF 
(ifUtMAX  Dli’ixju ACY.  Tilt*  .\ustriiui  press  im- 
mediately pronounci'd  this  declaration  of  Servia 
insuflk'ient  and  the  Austrian  government 
through  its  minister,  Count  Forgash,  prciwntcd 
Us  demands,  saying  tlmt  Austria  would  take 
the  necessary  nn*a.sures  to  enforce  them  if  tliey 
were  not  met.  Si*veral  days  were  allowed  for 
consideration.  Meanwhile  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia  intervened  for  the  purpose  of  devis- 
iTig  A foriiiulu  that  should  lie  acss'ptable  to  Isith 
Servia  and  Austria.  A new  formula  prepared 
by  (trout  Britain  was  rejc*cted  hy  .\iHtria  which 
pro|H>sed  one  that  in  turn  was  not  acceptable  to 
Gn-at  Britain  and  France.  While  the  Powers 
were  considering  the  sending  of  a new  proiMJsal, 
Baron  von  Aehrentlml  suhmitt(*d  a st-cond  one 
which  Wits  almost  identical  with  his  first.  At 
this  juncture  Russia  t<»ok  Europe  by  surprise 
hy  the  sudden  annmineenient  of  her  agrwment 
to  the  Austro-Turkish  understanding  and  her 
rt'cognition  of  Ute  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  os  an  osttihlished  fact.  The  for- 
mula which  Servia  finally  accepted  on  March 
31  expressed  Servia’s  conformity  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Powers  as  to  the  annulment  of 
Article  25  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  of  the 
corwet|uent  recognition  of  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Her/<^ovina,  and  her  promise  to 
adopt  an  attitude  of  good  neighUtrhoiHl  and  dis- 
miss her  reserves.  On  April  8 the  Powers  fin- 
ally gave  their  assent  to  the  abropition  of 
Article  25  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  thus  recog- 
nizing the  annexation.  The  notion  of  Russia  on 
this  occasion  w'lut  the  most  sensational  event  in 
the  Eiiropt*an  diplomacy  during  the  year  and 
gave  ris«?  to  very  extemhxl  disi*uAsiuns.  Her 
change  of  front  ns  to  S4>r%*ia’s  tlemnnds  without 
consultation  with  the  Powers  with  which  she 
had  f«)rn/erly  c<Mqx*r:iled  was  attributed  to  the 
energetic  demands  of  Germany.  The  Russian 
Note  made  no  reference  to  a European  (.'on- 
ference  or  to  international  ratification.  It  came 
without  warning  to  France  or  England,  and  waa 
generally  regardetl  as  a backdown  from  the  posi- 
tion which  she  had  formerly  held,  and  which 
those  countries  had  assunH-d  lurg^dy  by  the 
force  of  her  example.  This  was  attributed  >K»lely 
to  tlje  fear  of  a war  with  Germany  which  was 
thought  to  have  Is'cn  tlireaten«x!  bv  Implication 
in  the  German  diplomatic  eommunieations.  The 
incident  was  compared  to  the  course  of  (German 
diplomacy  in  IPO.i  when  under  similar  circum- 
atanees  France  was  driven  to  tlu*  Conference  of 
Algiviras.  rn<loubtedly  the  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute  with  Servia  waa  due  to 
thi.s  action  of  Russia.  Great  Britain  and 
France  did  not  hold  out  for  .any  concessions  to 
Servia  and  there  was  now  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  adjustment.  Public  opinion  in  Russia 
W.I-*  «hs*ply  fltirred  hy  what  was  considered  her 
humiliating  retreat.  Slavophile  fwling  bail 
been  aruusi'd  by  the  Austrian  annexation  which 
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waa  regarded  ns  an  encroachment  of  Pan-Ger- 
nmiiism.  On  the  news  of  it  the  first  U>  broach 
the  subject  of  a Conference  was  M.  Isvolsky, 
the  Hussian  Foreign  Minister.  At  the  same 
lime  the  Uiis>iuii  government  had  from  the 
first  refusinl  to  regard  the  annexation  as  a 
jMissible  casus  Iwlli  and  it  was  already  known 
in  Austria  that  in  spite  of  the  insistence  of 
the  ifritish  and  Russian  Press  there  was  really 
no  force  Lsdiind  their  demands.  IsvoUkys 
cours4«  was  criticised  as  placing  Russia  in  a 
position  which  she  could  not  hold  and  allowing 
her  to  give  the  impression  of  insisting  on  some- 
thing that  she  was  not  prepared  to  enforce.  So 
it  geemeu  that  (iermany,  reulixing  that  force 
was  the  only  elfectivc  argument,  brought  the 
matter  squarely  to  an  issue  and  Russia  was 
coni|H*lled  U»  biiok  down.  Such  was  the  general 
tenor  of  the  comments  on  the  affair  in  tlw  Euro- 
pean press.  In  Russia  all  classeg  united  in  con- 
demning her  diplomacy.  The  .Voroc  Vrtmya  de- 
clared that  M.  Isvolsky’s  change  of  front  might 
destroy  Russian  iniluenci'  in  the  Balkans  for  a 
hundred  years.  Only  the  Mi>derate  Right  de- 
fendwl  it.  According  to  ncwspapi'r  re|M»rts  at 
the  time  the  (Jermnn  demands  were  laid  before 
an  urgently  summoned  Council  of  Ministers  and 
were  couched  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  Russia 
no  alternative  but  nadiilization,  whereupon  the 
majority  voti*d  a('ceptance.  It  was  also  cur- 
rently said  that  (Iermany  had  already  made 
military  preparations  and  that  there  was  an 
active  propagamla  carried  on  in  (Jermany  for 
fomenting  an  insurrection  In  Riusian  Poland. 

Otiikh  Evrxts.  There  was  a tendency  in 
certain  quarters  during  the  year  to  blame  Aus- 
tria less  ft>r  her  Balkan  pf»licy  and  to  lay 
nnire  of  tl»e  re»j>onsibility  U(M)n  Fcrdtnuiid  of 
Bulgarin.  It  was  fH»inted  out  that  in  the  first 
place  he  had  c<Mi|M'rated  with  .\ustria  in  order 
to  wHMire  Bulgarian  iiuhqK*ndence.  and  then 
made  advances  to  the  Kassiau  government  which 
did  not  approve  the  annexation.  When  the 
crisis  in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  on  the  question 
of  indemnity  b<‘came  acute,  he  let  it  1h*  known 
that  Russia's  intervention  would  l»e  acceptable. 
Such  a course  was  popular  in  Russia  on  account 
of  the  strong  Slavophile  sentiiiicut  and  accord- 
ingly the  Russian  government  intervened.  Fer- 
dinand’s next  aim  was  to  secure  Russian  n'cog- 
nition  of  his  kingship.  To  this  end  he  s<*nt  a 
telegram  on  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duke  Vlad- 
imir, indicating  his  wish  to  attend  the  funeral. 
To  refuse  this  request  would  have  given  offense, 
and  <K|ual  offense  would  l>e  given  if  on  accept- 
ing it  Russia  did  not  recognize  him  as  king. 
Under  the  circumstanct‘s  Russia  decided  to 
receive  him  as  a sovereign  but  declared  officially 
that  this  would  not  iu  any  wav  prejudge  the 
qiicsfion  of  his  recognition.  Nevertheless  it 
would  not  be  easy  h>r  Russia  to  disregard 
this  jirevioUH  action  of  hers  if  a Conference 
ahould  Ik?  held.  The  course  of  Ferdinand  on 
this  occasion  and  others  was  praiwd  for  its 
shrewdness.  Early  In  the  yt'jir  dis(url>anro9 
were  TiqMirted  in  Novi-Bazar  owing  to  friction 
lietween  the  Serbs  and  the  Moslems.  The  Alba- 
nians burned  two  Serb  villages  and  a number 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  aide.  The 
Albanians  offered  resistance  ti>  the  Turkish 
troops  who  tried  to  restore  order  ami  two  Alba- 
nian villages  were  burned.  Early  in  the  year 
the  Ma<'ed(»nian  question  came  up  in  the  Turk- 
ish (’haml«er  and  it  was  re|H)r(e<l  that  racial 
conllicts  still  continue<l  and  that  t)»u  inhabi- 


tants were  carrying  arms  in  violation  of  the 
government’s  orders.  There  wa.s  also  trouble 
in  the  Rumelian  vilayets  over  the  question  of 
the  churches,  and  the  Premier  advised  that  the 
minority  in  the  comoiunity  should  have  the 
right  to  build  churches.  The  Chamber  expressed 
confidence  in  the  government  and  askotl  for  a 
bill  to  suppress  the  Macedonian  disonlers.  (See 
Tikkky,  paragraphs  on  Uintory).  It  was  an- 
nounced that  on  April  2 the  Russian  govern- 
ment declared  to  the  signatory  Powers  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  tliat  since  Russia  had  consented 
to  the  repeal  of  Article  25  it  seemed  no  more 
than  fair  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  Article  29, 
which  restricted  Montenegrin  sovereignty.  It 
oske<l  the  Powers  to  cons«*nt  to  this  repeal.  On 
April  6 the  Italian  Minister  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Powers  offered  proposals  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Montenegrin  difiiculty.  Montenegro  in  reply 
agreed  that  Antivaria  should  kwp  its  commer- 
cial character,  declaring  its  confidence  in  tlie 
g<x>d  relations  with  Austria  and  its  willingness 
to  abide  by  the  repeal  of  Article  25  as  regarded 
Bosnia.  Early  in  April  Great  Britain.  Italy 
and  Germany  recognized  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  an<l  Herzegovina,  consenting  to  the  abro- 
gation of  Article  25.  The  Austrian  government 
puhliMlRHl  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the 
rew'fves  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Amicable 
arrangi'ments  were  reached  in  the  same  month 
between  Austria  and  Servia  os  to  a commercial 
treaty.  It  was  understood  that  as  a result  of 
negotiations  Indween  Italy  and  Montenegro  and 
between  Montenegro  and  Austria,  the  question 
ns  to  Article  2J>  was  s.atisfactorily  adjusUni. 
Before  the  end  of  April,  France  and  Russia  hav- 
ing consento<l,  all  the  Powers  had  formally 
agreed  as  to  the  annulment  of  Article  25.  Aus- 
tria concede<i  an  autonomous  administration  to 
the  Moslems,  ns  to  religious  matters,  endow- 
ments. and  schools.  In  November  disturl>ed 
conditions  were  reported  n.s  still  continuing  in 
Macedonia  where  the  attitude  of  the  Bulgars 
was  causing  anxiety. 

BALLINGER,  Richard  Aciin.LES.  An 
American  lawyer  and  cabinet  officer.  He  was 
born  in  Boonesl»oro.  Ta..  in  1858.  and  graduated 
at  Williams  CoRj^c  in  1884.  He  studied  law 
and  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  l»egan  practice 
in  Sc*attle,  Washington.  In  1890-2  he  was  1‘nited 
Stnte.s  Court  Commissioner,  and  Inter  wa.s 
.fudge  of  the  Siipt*rior  Court  of  .lefTerson  county. 
He  was  Mayor  of  Seattle  from  1904  to  190(1,  and 
in  1907  w’as  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Band  Office,  which  office  Ik*  held  when  b« 
was  invited  by  President  Taft  to  l>ccomo  S<‘cre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  in  his  cabinet.  >fr.  Ballin- 
ger t<x)k  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of 
persons  for  land  frauds  in  the  northwest.  Ho 
was  a memher  of  the  law  firm  of  Ballinger, 
Ronald  and  Battle,  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  on  the  Pacific  Coa.st.  For  an 
account  of  the  controversy  resulting  from  bis 
attitude  toward  public  lands  and  irrigation  proj- 
ects, see  Lands,  Public,  and  United  States. 

BALLOON.  See  Aeroxauticr. 

BALLOT  REFORM.  See  Electoral  Re- 
form. 

BANK.  Otntral.  See  Central  Bank. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING.  The  year  opened 
with  an  easy  money  n».arket  and  tl>e  general 
banking  sittuilinn  frt*e  from  disturbing  factors. 
This  was  true  «»f  conditions  in  England,  Gnr- 
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many  and  France,  aa  well  a«  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  great  abundanee  of  money  led  to 
interest  rat««  below  tlie  normal  during  tl»e 
greater  port  of  the  year.  During  the  llrst  six 
montiis  money  on  call  could  be  liad  fron»  New 
York  banks  at  less  than  2 }M»r  cent.,  and  even 
down  to  1 per  cent.;  time  loans  were  uniformly 
below  4 per  cent,  until  the  third  week  in  Aug\i«t, 
and  gold  was  l>eing  shippc*d  abroad  at  interest 
rates  as  low  as  2}  per  cent.  Nevertheless  the 
out.standing  circulation  of  national  hanks  stead- 
ily increased.  (See  National  Banks.)  The 
Bank  of  England  maintained  a di'^cmiiit  rate  of 
3 jx*r  cent,  until  al>out  April,  but  was  thus  prac- 
tically excluded  from  the  English  money  market. 
It  therefore  rediiwd  its  rate  to  2J  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  money  was  lending  in  I.ondon  at 
to  1}  per  cent  and  in  Paris  at  as  low  as  \h 
p«T  cent.  American  p>ld  exports  aggregated 
$00,000,000  during  the  first  half  year  and  $130,- 
(KH).OOO  for  the  twelve  months;  nlKiut  one-half 
of  tliis  was  for  8f>uth  America,  $55,000,000  to 
the  Argimtine  Republic  alone.  About  $3<k(K>0,- 
(HK)  were  w*nt  to  Japan.  The  total  grdd  exports 
exceeded  those  of  any  prwding  year,  and  the 
vast  sums  sent  to  South  America  formed  a 
unique  ft»ature  of  the  year’s  banking. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  excess  of  money  in 
the  New  York  market,  foreign  bankers  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year  to  place  large  sums 
in  this  tKHinlry.  Fully  $100.000.(M>0  was  so 
|dae«*d  during  the  single  month  of  .June.  This 
iimisual  situation  was  explained  by  the  keen 
desire  of  foreign  bunkers  to  lend;  by  the  ex- 
traordinary amounts  of  new  securities  being  car- 
ried by  American  bankers;  by  the  prewnce  in 
the  stock  market  of  large  interests  carrying 
enormous  blocks  of  wddely  diversili«*ti  stwks; 
and  by  the  profit  from  importing  money,  the 
rates  of  exchange  Iving  near  the  gold  export 
point  throughout  the  year. 

During  August  a change  in  the  general  l>ank- 
ing  situation  became  manifest-  Western  banka 
ls*gan  to  withdraw  deposits  from  New  York 
banks  preparatory  to  crop  movements.  The  lat- 
ter banks  held  surplus  reserves  amounting  to 
more  than  $30,000,000  In  .Tanuary,  and  to  $31.- 
250.000  on  July  17.  hut  ^'arly  in  .September  the 
surplus  reserves  had  fallen  to  $3,100,000,  l»eing 
much  lielow  the  average  for  that  time  of  year. 
Early  in  October  this  surplus  fell  to  $1,000, (M>0, 
the  lowest  at  that  date  in  twenty  y<*ars.  t'all 
loans  mivanced  to  3 per  cent,  by  Septemln'r  IH, 
to  per  cent,  by  Octol>er  2,  and  to  as  high  as 
6 per  cent,  at  numerous  times  during  the  sue- 
eeeiling  thr<»e  months.  Time  loans  during  this 
time  were  at  a1>out  5 per  cent.  Early  in  S«‘pteni- 
Iter  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  advanced  its 
rate  from  3^  to  4 |ier  ct*nt.,  with  the  avowed 
pur|K>sc  of  checking  the  excessive  atot'k  s|K*eu- 
lutjon  in  Berlin.  Near  the  middle  of  Oetolier 
the  Bank  of  England  advanced  its  rate  to  3 per 
cent,  and  follow«Kl  this  with  other  advanws  up 
to  5 per  cent.  At  tlte  same  time  the  ImjK*rial 
Bank  of  (lermany  put  Us  rate  «p  to  5 per 
cent.  These  facts  indicated  clearly  a worbl- 
wide  tightening  of  the  money  market.  The 
causes  of  this  were  the  general  revival  of  trade, 
the  flotation  of  immense  amounts  of  new'  s«*curi- 
ties,  and  an  almost  unpr{*eedented  volume  of 
attack  speculation,  especially  in  New  York  and 
Berlin.  Thus  hank  reserves  had  IsM-n  rtsluced 
while  loans  and  discounts  had  l»ccn  inereu.sed. 

The  total  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  New  Y<»rk 
Associated  Banks  in  November,  11H>9,  was  $240,- 


880.000,  or  $5.5.220, OfK)  less  than  in  Noveml>er, 
1008;  that  held  bv  the  Bank  of  Germany  was 
$241,705,000,  or  $31,480,000  less;  that  held  by 
the  Bank  of  England  was  $17H,725.0<K),  or  only 
slightly  less.  On  the  other  hand  the  Bank  of 
France  held  the  enormous  sum  of  $711,000,000 
in  November,  1000,  or  $44,000,000  more  than 
in  Nowmber.  lOOH;  and  the  Bank  of  Austria 
held  $284,050,000,  or  $4).000,(MM»  more.  These 
great  l>anks  thus  held  altoj^ther  alxmt  the  same 
amount  of  gobl  on  these  two  dates,  thus  in- 
dicating that  the  new  stock  of  gold  mimnl  in 
1000,  amounting  to  about  $440,0(KMK)0,  had  gone 
into  South  America,  Japan,  smaller  EuroiM*an 
hanks,  and  American  banks  outside  of  S\*w 
York. 

A statement  of  the  aggregate  banking  power 
of  the  UnitiNl  States  and  of  the  entire  resources 
and  liabilities  of  all  banks  and  banking  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  including  Island  |>ossea- 
eions,  was  prcparetl  by  Prttf.  A.  IMatt  Andrew, 
expert  adviser  to  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mUsion.  This  summary  of  reports  for  April 
28,  1009,  was  the  first  complete  statement  over 
made  on  a uniform  leasts  for  all  Imnks.  It 
fibuw'cd  the  aggregate  resource's  of  the  22,491 
banks  included  to  Is*  $2I.(K».">,0.‘>4.000.  The-si*  in- 
cluded loans  and  discounts,  exclusive  of  over- 
drafts, $9,924,816,000;  securities,  $4,614,442,- 
0t»0;  and  mortgages,  $1,378, 70l,(HM).  The  liabili- 
ties included  deposits  subject  to  check,  $0,9.56,- 
5()2.0tKI;  time  de|M)sits.  $1,211,831,000;  savings 
deposits,  $1,926,161,000;  capital  stock  paid  in, 
$l,8tK», 030,000;  and  surplus  and  undivid.'d 
profits,  $1,834,625,000.  As  compared  with  1908 
the  aggregate  assets  were  $l,512.<MHMhH»  larger, 
while  tliev  were  just  double  those  of  1900. 

The  loans  and  discounts  were  nl>nut  ten  per 
c«'nt.  larger  tlian  in  1908.  .Alsuit  57  per  cent, 
of  the  loans  were  seourtsi  by  ci>llaternl,  includ- 
ing real  estate.  Tlie  demand  loat»s  seeurtHl  by 
collateral  amounted  to  $l,939,633.fK)0,  of  which 
nlH>iit  60  |)cr  cent,  were  placed  by  New  Y*>rk 
city  banks.  The  time  bwins  w*cured  hy  col- 
lateral amount«‘d  to  $2,03ti,358.tHM>.  anti  those 
securt*d  by  real  estate  amounted  to  $1,127,276.- 
(MM).  Time  loans  with  two  or  more  names,  un- 
8»‘C»ire<l  hy  collateral,  ainountinl  to  $2.5,3!>,903,- 
0(M),  of  which  one-third  was  plactHi  by  banks  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  one-third  by  those  in  the 
Middle  Western  States. 

Tlu»  aggregate  depitsits  exceediNl  those  of  any 
previous  year,  showing  an  increa.w  of  somewhat 
more  than  .$1,250,000,000  over  those  of  1908,  and 
iH'ing  altoiit  double  thc»sc  of  19IM).  Of  the  de- 
posits 15  per  cent,  were  held  by  New*  England 
banks,  43.3  per  cent,  hy  hanks  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  22.7  per  cent,  hy  those  in  the  Middle 
Western  Slates.  National  banks  held  34.4  per 
rent,  of  the  tidal  de(Kmits.  savings  hunks,  26.4 
per  ct*nt.,  loan  and  trust  companies,  20.2,  Stale 
hanks,  17.6  |s‘r  cent,  and  private  banks,  1.4  per 
cent.  Assuming  a population  of  89.000,000  the 
average  pi'f  capita  def)osiU  were  $157.70,  as 
compared  with  $146  in  1908. 

Giak.wty  of  I)kporit8.  The  guaranty  of 
bank  deposits  In’came  an  important  issue  imme- 
diately after  the  crisis  of  October,  1907,  through 
the  ailvocacy  of  William  J.  Br\an  and  its  sub- 
wqnent  adoption  in  the  IXmiocratlc  plulforin. 
Tli(f  ennctim'nt  of  a State  guaranty  law  by 
Oklahoma  in  December,  1907,  at  once  aroused 
wide  diHoii.ssion  of  the  subjwt  in  the  Great 
PhiiiH  States.  During  I9<»9  Oklahoma  modi- 
fied her  law  on  the  subject  and  Kansas,  Ne- 
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braaka,  South  Dakota  and  Texas  enacted  new 
ones. 

During  the  fall  there  were  several  failures 
of  Oklahonm  State  banks,  giving  a rather  se- 
vere test  to  tlie  now  syst<‘m.  In  Si'ptember  the 
Columbia  Bank  and  Triist  Company  of  Okla- 
homa City,  tlie  largest  bank  in  the  State,  failed 
with  large  liiibilitiea.  The  entire  guaranty 
fund  was  consumed  and  a special  assessment 
was  made  necessary.  The  failed  bank  lield  re- 
serve deposits  of  a nmnl>«‘r  of  other  hanks  in 
the  State.  The.se  latter  resented  naying  the 
full  assessment  while  unable  to  get  their  de- 
posits. The  bank  was  apparently  In  sound 
condition  on  SepU*mber  1,  and  it  was  therefore 
charged  that  its  funds  hati  bt'en  maliciously 
manipulated.  I’cnding  an  investigiition  of  tlie 
alTair  by  the  State  Banking  Boanl  the  indict- 
ments of  the  accused  officials  were  held  up  by 
Governor  Haskell.  Somewhat  later  two  other 
banks  failetl  and  the  guaranty  fund  was  again 
wiped  out.  Whereas  in  the  preceding  case 
some  di»sati->*faction  resulted  from  the  i)ayment 
of  local  dep^isitors  first  and  more  distant  ones 
later,  in  these  subse<)uent  cases  some  dissatis- 
faction resulted  from  the  payment  of  some  de- 
positors in  the  bank’s  commercial  paper  and 
the  inability  to  pay  others  anything  by  the 
close  of  the*  year.  These  failures  made  it  pos- 
sible for  outside  critics  of  the  deposit  guaranty 
idea  to  point  out  certain  alleged  tendencies.  It 
was  .stated  that  the  guaranty  law.  putting  good 
and  bad  bankers  on  a level  as  regards  the  de- 
positor’s safety,  made  it  possible  for  unscru- 
pulous bankers  to  secure  large  deposits  by  pay- 
ing very  high  rates  of  interest-  on  them.  It 
was  even  charge<l  that  some  bankers  were  pay- 
ing more  than  the  4 per  cent,  (or  3 |>er  cent, 
on  deposits  left  in  bank  less  than  six  month.s), 
na  prescribed  by  law,  by  making  interest  pay- 
ments personally.  It  was  stated  also  that  a 
speculative  element  ha<l  been  introduced  into 
banking,  leading  to  a mushroom  growth  of 
banks;  and  that  the  risk  to  promoters  was  re- 
duced to  a minimum,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  new  banks  were  cnpitali/ed 
at  the  legal  minimum  of  $I0.(M>0.  It  was 
{sdnted  out  that  numerous  State  and  national 
Imnks  had  reorgani?«d  with  a small  capitali/a- 
tion,  thus  reducing  the  safety  of  the  hanking 
system  and  tlie  chcHiks  to  s|MH;uIutive  methods. 
While  critics  outside  the  State  wvre  a.sking 
what,  in  the  light  of  the  above  experience, 
would  happen  if  several  le.iditig  banks  should 
fail  simultaneously,  and  dc-clariiig  that  tlie  real 
test  of  the  whole  system  would  come  at  a time 
of  financial  stringency,  the  hankers  of  Oklahoma 
thenr^elves  were  protesting  their  general  faith 
in  the  successful  outcome  of  the  experiment 
and  pointing  to  greatly  incre.ased  business  un- 
der it.  The  law  was  rofKlilied  by  the  15MMI  leg- 
islature by  providing  that,  instead  of  a re.serve 
fund  of  1 per  cent,  of  average  annual  deposits, 
a fund  c^ual  to  .I  |^r  cent,  of  the  total  de- 
posits of  Slate  banks  sliall  be  accumulated  by 
at^sessment.s  not  exceeding  2 i>er  cent,  in  any 
one  year.  If  at  any  lime  tbe  guaranty  fund 
prove  inadequate,  the  banking  board  is  author- 
i/tnl  to  issue  G jwr  cent,  certifieatt's  baseii  on 
the  siib-seqiient  2 per  cent,  usse-tsment.  Banks 
are  proliibited  from  advertising  that  their  de- 
posits are  gimrant»s*d  by  the  State.  I'be  mrsll- 
ibnl  law  also  rr^qiiires  that  75  tx*r  cent,  of  the 
guaranty  fund  shall  l*e  invented  in  those  securi- 
ties in  which  the  State  invests  its  own  money, 


the  other  2.'5  per  cent,  lieing  retained  in  cash.  A 
case  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  Okla- 
homa law  wa.s  taken  to  the  Supremo  Court  of 
tlie  United  States  in  September.  Ifi08,  and  was 
still  pending  at  the  close  of  1009, 

The  Kansas  law.  in  effect  June  30,  1009,  au- 
th<»rized  State  and  national  banks  voluntarily 
to  form  a guaranty  fund  under  tlie  Stale  bank- 
ing department,  by  contributing  annually  not 
more  than  five  assessments  of  one-twentieth  of 
1 per  cent,  of  deposits.  Xational  banks,  how- 
ever, were  forbidden  to  jiarticlpate  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  on  tbe 
ground  that  the  law  does  not  p<*rmit  them  to 
pay  as.sesamenta  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
other  banks.  National  Irnnks  in  Kansas  nt 
once  formed  an  in-surance  company,  which  by 
tbe  terms  of  Its  policy  guaranteed  to  make 
good  to  any  faileil  bank  holding  one  of  its  ptdi- 
cies  any  portion  of  Its  liabilities  not  covered 
by  assets.  Thi.s  scheme,  with  slight  motlifiea- 
tiona  of  certain  original  details,  was  upheld 
as  lawful  by  Attorney-General  Wicker.sham  in 
May.  Tlie  guaranty  law  was  subs«N|uently  tie- 
dared  uiiconatitiitional  by  Justice  J.  C.  Pol- 
lock, of  tbe  Uniti'd  Stales  District  Court,  at 
To|H‘ka,  as  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The  Nebraska  law,  in  effect  July  2,  w’as  like 
that  of  Oklahoma  in  being  compulsory  on  all 
State  bunks.  It  authorised  the  banking  board 
to  levy  four  semi-anmuil  assessments  of  one- 
half  of  1 per  cent,  to  estahlish  a guaranty  fund, 
this  fund  Ihervafler  to  l»e  maintained  by  semi- 
Htmtial  assessments  of  one-twentieth  of  1 {ht 
cent.  The  law  does  not  guaranty  immediate 
payment,  but  authorizes  emergency  assessments 
not  rxcmiing  1 per  cent,  annually.  The  maxi- 
mum legal  rate  of  interest  that  banks  may  pay 
on  deposits  is  put  at  -t  jkt  cent. 

The  Texas  law  provides  two  schemes.  l»oth  vol- 
untar.v.  One  provblea  for  the  accumulation  by 
ea<‘h  bank  indiviilually  of  bonils.  approved  by 
tbe  State  Banking  Board,  oquui  In  amount  to 
twice  the  deposits.  The  other  is  a mutual 
plan,  the  Ixinks  entering  it  l>dng  required  to 
accumulate  a fund  of  $300,000,  to  lie  us^mI  in 
paying  losses  of  depositors  and  to  be  kept  in- 
tact. 

Tho  new  South  Dakota  law  does  not  qualify 
ns  a full-fiedgi*d  guaranty  law.  It  reipiires  the 
participation  of  at  least  100  banks  with  nggiv- 
gnte  capital  of  at  least  $I.0O0,(M>0.  These 
bunks  are  to  form  an  incorporated  association, 
witli  u charter  fe«»  of  $1(»0  and  an  annual  pre- 
mium of  one  mill  on  each  one  dollar  of  average 
daily  deposits.  Tliis  will  create  a deposit  in- 
surance fund,  to  l»e  supervised  by  the  State 
Bank  Comraisaioner.  and  from  which  losses  of 
depositors  of  failed  banks  are  to  h.'  paid  on 
the  insurance  principh*.  The  law  limits  the 
interest  that  may  be  paid  on  deposits  to  5 per 
c<*nt. 

Two  bills  were  Intmducefl  in  tlie  Colorado 
Ix*gislature,  but  one  was  passed  by  tho  Senate 
and  tlie  other  by  the  House,  and  no  com^romiso 
agreement  could  be  reached  regarding  them. 

There  can  In*  no  doubt  that  tho  deposit  guar- 
anty iilea  has  Ijeen  and  still  is  very  popular  in 
the  agrieultural  sections  of  the  country.  One 
cliief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  farmer,  in  tiines 
of  pros|>erity,  is  not,  ns  is  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer.  Iioth  liorrower  and  depositor, 
but  wH*ks  first  a place  of  safety  for  his  sur- 
plus cash.  The  past  ten  years  ha\'c  been  ex.- 
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tremely  prosperous  for  tl>e  farmers,  who  aro 
seeking  above  all  else  safety  for  their  bank  de- 
posits. It  is  still  too  early  to  pa^^s  any  con- 
clusive judgment  on  the  plana  in  operation. 

See  National  Banks,  State  Banks,  Loan 
AND  TsrsT  Companies.  Savings  Bank.**,  Cen- 
tral Bank  Currency,  a.vd  Financial  Re- 
view. 

BAPTISTS.  A religious  denomination  which 
received  its  name  in  ld44  from  the  designation 
applied  to  certain  congregations  of  Knglish 
Separatists,  by  whom  the  ancient  practice  of 
immersion  had  been  recently  restored.  The 
denomination  was  founded  in  the  United  States 
by  Roger  Williams,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  established  the  first 
congregation  in  the  United  States  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  There  are  fourteen  divisions  of 
the  denomination  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
so-called  “ regular  Baptists,”  North,  South,  and 
colored,  differ  only  in  organization,  having  no 
doctrinal  distinctions.  The  total  membership 
of  these  bodies  is  given  by  the  .4mrnc«n  Uap- 
tist  Year  Book  for  1H09  as  6,115.177,  compris- 
ing the  greater  number  of  communicants  of 
the  Baptist  churches.  The  meml)ership  of  tho 
Baptist  bodies  of  North  America  is  estimated 
by  the  same  authority  in  lOOf)  at  6.293.170, 
ranking  third  among  the  religious  denomina- 
tiona  of  the  United  States.  The  designation 
and  number  of  communicants  of  the  various 
hcKlics  are  as  follows:  Regular  Baptists.  5.115.- 

177;  Free  Will  Baptists.  78.771;  Ceneral  Bap- 
tists, 32,250;  German  Baptists,  122..332;  Primi- 
tive Baptists,  126,000;  &venth  Day  Bapti.st.4, 
8366;  other  Baptist  bodie.s,  seven  in  numl>er, 
62,024.  There  were  in  t!»e  regular  Baptist 
denomination  in  1900  48.302  churches,  34.132 
ordained  ministers,  and  in  the  Sunday  schools 
were  2.386.300  scholars  and  235.150  oflleers 
and  teachers.  The  value  of  the  church  property 
waa  $125,214,005.  The  total  contributions  from 
all  sources  during  the  year  was  $22,813,804. 
Of  this  amount,  $17,504,444  were  for  church  ex- 
penses; $832,090  for  Sunday  school  e.xpenses; 
$810,602  for  city  missions;  $705,628  for  home 
missions;  $865,585  for  foreign  missions;  $84,- 
806  for  Bible  and  publication  work:  $323,503 
for  education,  and  $1,512,744  for  miscctlaneous. 
3Ii.ssions  are  carried  on  by  the  church  in  Burma, 
Assam,  South  Tndin.  China,  Japan,  .Africa,  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  in  Europe.  There  aro 
under  the  missions  of  the  church  in  Europe 
1143  churches.  1410  preachers,  135.566  commu- 
nicants, and  2365  Sunday  schools  with  a mem- 
bership of  113,825.  In  missions  in  heathen 
land.s  there  are  1322  churche.s,  331  ordained 
preachers,  143,873  members,  and  1531  Sunday 
schools,  with  a membership  of  63.017.  The 
missions  of  the  church  are  under  the  conduct 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Union, 
The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which  is  the 
organization  of  the  Southern  Baptists,  main- 
tains missions  in  South  America,  in  Italy, 
•Africa.  China,  and  Japan.  The  denomina- 
tion ha*  organized  bodies  In  each  of  tho 
States  of  the  Union  for  the  carrying  on  of  mis- 
sionary, e<lucationaI  and  other  work.  Among 
other  organizations  of  thv»  church,  whose  titles 
sufficiently  indicate  their  purpose,  are  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mis.sionary  Sviety, 
and  the  Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  The  German  Baptist  Conference  has 


general  charge  of  work  among  the  Gennana 
and  the  Swedish  Baptist  Conference  has  charM 
of  the  work  among  the  Sweiles  of  the  North- 
west. The  denomination  maintains  ten  theo- 
logical seminaries,  which  in  1909  had  1303  stu- 
dents, with  112  instructors.  Tlie  universities 
and  colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  denomi- 
nation numbere<l  04,  w'ith  an  attendance  in 
1900  of  35.281,  of  whom  17,948  were  males  and 
17.193  were  females.  In  these  institutions  were 
2232  instructors.  Their  endowments  amounted 
to  $28,212,869.  In  addition,  there  are  84  other 
institutions,  including  academies,  institutes 
and  trade  schools.  These  are  found  In  all  parts 
of  tho  country, 

Tlie  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  church  in  recent  years  was  the  founding  In 
1907  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  as 
the  culmination  of  a movement  which  waa  de- 
signed to  strengthen  denominational  unity  and 
efficiency  among  Baptists  tlirougliout  the 
North.  At  its  first  meeting  a constitution  was 
provisionally  adopted  and  this  was  referred  to 
the  churehes  for  ratification.  This  constitution 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  Convention  held 
in  1008.  The  object  of  the  Convention  is  to 
combine  In  some  organic  order  all  the  self- 
pcrjKduating  and  more  or  less  independent  so- 
cieties through  which  the  missionary  activities 
of  the  church  have  hitherto  btnn  carried  on  and 
to  aflilintc  this  body  with  the  Convention  it- 
wlf.  A joint  committee  of  the  Coiiwntion 
and  the  societies  was  appointed  to  rejK»rt  at 
the  meeting  in  1000  the  particular  form  which 
this  affiliation  was  to  take.  This  meeting  was 
held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  June  24.  A fi- 
nance committee,  which  had  be^m  appointed  the 
previous  year,  reported  remarkable  success  in 
the  budget  campaign  carrietl  on  by  the  Con- 
vention. The  societies  which  closed  in  the  jT»ar 
1008  with  a debt  of  $2H6,(KK)  Ix'gan  the  year 
1909  without  de!>t.  The  Conventhm  was  called 
ujion  to  cf>nsider  combination  of  these  societies, 
which  should  at  the  some  time  maintain  their 
charter  rights  and  give  a more  denominational 
support  and  direction  to  their  op<*ration8.  Cer- 
tain legal  and  other  objections  made  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  about  this  consolidation  in  1900, 
but  steps  were  taken  to  make  u completion  of 
the  policy  probable  in  1010.  The  Convention 
received  the  rejK»rts  of  committws  on  social 
stTvice  and  on  city  missions,  which  sliowed  that 
great  progress  had  l)cen  made  during  the  year 
toward  grappling  with  the  great  social  ques- 
tions which  tliB  churches  face.  Tho  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
was  held  at  Txiuiavlllc,  Ky.,  on  March  13,  1909. 

BAPTISTS^  Free,  sometimes  called  Free 
Wnx  Baptists.  A religious  body  founded  in 
1780  by  Benjamin  Randall,  who  established  a 
church  in  New  Durham,  N.  II.,  after  he  had 
left  the  regular  Bapti.sis  lx*cause  of  his  disl»e- 
lief  in  the  doctrine  of  election.  The  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  church  correspond  practi- 
cally to  those  of  the  General  Baptists  of  Eng- 
land. The  denomination  is  strong*‘st  in  New 
England,  but  has  a considerable  strength  in  tho 
West.  In  1909  it  had  a meinlKTship  of  approxi- 
mately 75,000.  with  1500  churches  and  1250  min- 
isters. During  the  year  $64,000  was  raid'd  for 
foreign  and  home  missions.  A plan  ha.s  Iss-n  on 
foot  for  several  years  to  bring  about  a plan  of 
union  for  the  missionary  work  of  the  Free 
Baptists  and  the  Baptists.  This  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  nearly  all  of  the  State  Asso- 
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ciations.  The  Free  Baptist*  maintain  aeveral 
collegi**,  among  them  Bates  College  at  Lewis- 
ton, Me.;  Rio  Grande  College  at  Rio  Grande, 
(). ; Storer  College  at  Harper’s  Perry,  W.  Vo,; 
Parker  College  at  WInnehago,  Minn.,  and 
Hillsdale  College  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.  A Theo- 
logical Sominary  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  this  institution,  and  Kcuka  College  at 
Ketika  Park,  N.  Y.,  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  Disciples,  The  Morning  edit<*d 

by  George  F.  Mosher,  LL.D.,  is  publishetl  at 
Boston.  Slass.  Rev.  II.  M.  Ford,  D.D.,  of  Hills- 
dale. Mich.,  is  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  General  Conference. 

BAPTIST  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  UNION 
OF  AMERICA  A union  of  all  the  young  peo- 

fle’s  societies  in  Baptist  churches  in  thv^ 
’iiitcd  States  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  educational  work,  designed  to  train 
young  people  for  efficiency  in  C'hristian  work. 
Tho  union  was  organized  in  Chicago  in  18111. 
Its  headquarters  are  in  Philadelphia  and  Chi- 
cago. It  has  two  monthly  magazines.  Service 
for  the  senior  department,  and  Our  Junior  for 
the  junior  department.  These  two  organs  are 
now  published  by  the  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society  in  Philadelphia.  In  H>09  there 
were  estimated  to  be  600.000  members  of  the 
organization.  It  is  international  in  its  scope, 
inclucling  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  as  well 
as  the  I’nited  States.  The  Rev.  George  T. 
Webb.  1703  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  is 
the  General  Secretary. 

BAR  ASSOCIATION,  Americait.  An  or- 
ganization of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State, 
founded  in  1^78.  It  meets  annually  for  the 
puriKise  of  discussing  matters  of  interest  to 
the  profession.  The  object  of  the  As.sociation, 
as  stated  in  the  constitution,  is  to  advance  the 
science  of  jurisprudence;  promote  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  uniformity  of  legislation 
throughout  the  Union;  to  uphold  tlie  honorable 
profession  of  the  law,  and  encourage  cordial  in- 
tercourse among  the  meml>er8  of  the  American 
Bar.  Its  niemliership  in  1909  was  about  3r»00 
and  the  attendance  at  tho  annual  meetings 
averages  from  300  to  400.  The  thirty-second 
annual  metding  was  lield  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
August,  1909.  The  retiring  president,  Fred- 
erick W.  I^diniaiin.  delivere<l  his  address  upon 
the  subject  of  “ The  Most  Noteworthy  Changes 
in  the  Statute  Law  During  the  Past  Year.” 
Mr.  Georges  Barltey.  Paris,  France,  delivered 
ail  address  upon  “The  French  Family  l^w”; 
Judge  .Julian  W.  Mack  of  Chicago  read  a paper 
on  “.Juvenile  Courts”;  Judge  William  L.  Car- 
penter of  Detroit  read  a paper  upon  “Courts 
of  I^ist  Re.*iort.”  and  Governor  Augustus  E. 
Willson  delivered  an  address  upon  “The  People 
and  Their  Law.”  A special  committee  of  fif- 
ti*en,  appointed  to  formulate  melhn4ls  to  pre- 
vent delays  and  reduce  cost  of  litigation,  sub- 
mitted its  report  and  was  directe<l  to  urge 
uj>on  Congress  tho  passage  of  certain  laws 
aimed  at  nMhicing  the  number  of  apjK*als  and 
also  limiting  the  cost  of  litigation.  Various 
other  comniitt<*e  rcfxirts  were  also  read.  The 
oflicers  in  1909  were:  President.  Charles  F. 

Libby,  Portland,  Me.;  Secretary,  Gwrge  White- 
lock.  Baltimore,  ^Id.;  Assistant  Secretary.  Al- 
N»rt  C.  Ritchie,  Baltimore.  Md.;  Treasurer, 
Frederick  E.  Wadhanis.  Albany,  N,  Y.  The 
executive  conunittce  consists  of  the  jiresident, 
tho  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  retiriug  presi- 


dent, Frederick  W.  Lehmann  of  St.  Txiuia,  and 
William  O.  Hart  of  New  Orleans.  Charles  Henry 
Butler  of  New  York,  Ralph  W.  Breckenridge 
of  Omaha.  Lynn  Helm  of  lx>s  Angeles  ond  John 
Hinkh‘V  of  Haltimore. 

BARBADOS.  The  most  easterly  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  constituting  a British 
colony.  Area,  160  square  miles.  Estimated 
population  (1908),  194,477.  The  capital  is 
Bridgetown,  with  al>out  35,000  inhabitants.  In 
1907  them  were  105  primary  schools,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  15,280  pupils,  and  sev- 
eral higher  schools.  The  staple  products  are 
sugar  and  cotton;  these,  with  molasses  and 
rum,  form  the  principal  exports.  The  chief 
imports  arc  rice,  salted  meat  and  Osh.  grain, 
flour,  and  textiles.  In  1907-8  and  1908-9,  im- 
ports were  £1.271.530  and  £1,225,870  respec- 
tively; exports,  £9.3.'S.25C  and  £948.178;  reve- 
nue, £209,818  and  £189,805;  public  debt,  £404,- 
900  and  £410.900.  There  are  470  miles  of  roads 
and  28  miles  of  railway.  Tho  Governor  in  1909 
was  Sir  Gilbert  Thomas  Carter. 

BARBER,  Amzi  Lorexzo.  An  American 
capitalist,  died  April  18,  1909.  He  was  born 
at  Saxton’s  River,  Vt.,  in  1848.  Removing  to 
Ohio,  he  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1867.  He  taught  for  a time  at  Columbian  Uni- 
versity. and  became  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy at  that  institution,  remaining  until 
1872.  He  then  went  to  New  Y’ork  City  and  in 
1870  graduated  at  the  Columbia  University  law 
school.  Previous  to  this  time,  Mr.  Barber,  with 
S<*natnr  John  Sherman,  became  profitably  in- 
terested in  real  estate  in  Wa.^hington.  It  was 
projKised  in  1876  to  repave  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  and  a new  material,  asphaltum,  was 
selected.  Mr,  Barber  made  himself  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  manufacture  of  asphalt, 
and  giving  up  his  real  estate  enterprises,  went 
into  business  as  a paving  contractor  in  18’78. 
In  1883  he  ineorporated  the  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company.  This  company,  after  much 
litigation.  fH?cured  control  of  the  asphaltum 
lake  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  then  the  most 
available  source  of  supply.  Mr.  Barber,  in  1898, 
formed  the  first  of  a series  of  asphalt  oombina- 
tiuns,  called  the  Asphalt  Co,  of  America.  This 
comjiany  was  in  19()0  absorbed  by  tho  National 
.\sphalt  Co.,  which  was  unsuccessful,  and  from 
which  Mr.  Barber  withdrew  in  1901.  In  1904 
he  started  the  A.  L.  Barber  Asphalt  Co.,  which 
Iieeame  the  rival  of  the  reorganized  National 
Asphalt  Co.  The  latter  owned,  not  only  the 
Trinidad  deposits,  but  the  valuable  lake  iri  Ber- 
mudez, Vem'zuela,  The  attempts  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ber’s company  to  wrest  this  lake  from  the  pos- 
session of  its  rival,  resulted  in  conditions  which 
kept  Venezuela  almost  in  a state  of  civil  war 
for  years,  and  resulted  in  the  retirement  of  two 
Unite^l  States  ]\Iinisters  to  Venezuela,  These 
matters  are  a part  of  the  political  and  diplo- 
matic history  of  Venezuela  and  the  United 
States  from  1904  to  1908.  Mr.  Barber  was  one 
of  the  first  manufacturers  of  automobiles  in 
tho  1 nited  States,  and  was  also  active  in  real 
estate  dealings  around  New  Y'ork  City. 

BARCLAY,  CnARLE8  Jamks.  A rear-ad- 
miral (retire<l)  of  the  United  States  Navy,  died 
September  26,  1909.  He  was  l»orn  in  Philadel- 
phia ill  1843,  and  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  i860.  He  graduated 
in  186.3  and  went  immwliately  Into  active  ser- 
vice. He  served  in  Southern  w*aters  during  the 
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Civil  War,  and  after  its  close  was  for  several 
jvars  at  sea  as  a junior  oflicer.  In  1874  he 
was  given  command  of  the  ironclad  Saugus. 
For  thirty-one  years  thereafter  he  comniand<*d 
«bipe,  important  departments  and  stations.  He 
was  a well-known  authority  on  torpedoes,  gun- 
nery and  ordnance.  From  1882  to  1891  he  was 
ordnance  officer  for  several  vessels,  and  engaged 
in  conducting  experiments  at  the  Portsmouth 
Kavy  Yard,  where  he  was  equipment  officer 
from  1891  to  1893.  In  1897  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  Halrigh.  but  in  a few  months  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a new  school  for  seamen 
gunners.  He  was  commandant  of  the  Naval 
War  College  in  1900,  and  commandant  of  the 
Puget  fSound  Navy  Yard  1903-5.  He  was  made 
a rear-admiral  in  1903,  and  retired  in  Septem* 
ber.  1905. 

BARLEY.  The  barley  crop  had  a very  favor- 
able season  in  1909,  being  especially  1>enefiletl 
by  the  good  weather  setting  in  with  tlte  begin- 
ning of  May.  The  earliness  of  the  crop  enabled 
it  to  escape  tlie  drought  of  July  and  August. 
Owing  to  these  favorable  conditions  a g'X>d 
yield  wa.s  secured,  especially  in  California  and 
the  northwestern  spring  wheat  States.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  barley  is  now  largely  grown  on 
former  whoat  lands,  the  acreage  is  at  present 
nearly  double  that  of  wheat.  The  area  devoted 
to  barley’  in  this  country  recently  has  been  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year  and  part  of  this  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  the  spring  wheat  re- 
gion, where  the  crop  fits  wvH  into  rotations 
followed.  The  year  1009  leads  all  others  in 
acreage,  the  area  l>eing  7,011.000  acres,  ns  com- 
pared with  0,040,000  acres  in  1908.  The  total 
production  of  170,284,000  bushels  stands  second 
only  to  the  yield  of  1900,  when  178,910.484 
bushels  were  produced.  Tlic  pnxluction  of  1909 
was  greater  by  3, .'528, 000  busheU  than  that  of 
1908  and  the  average  yield  p<*r  acre  for  the 
two  years  was  24.3  and  25.1  bushels  respec- 
tiwly.  The  following  table  shows  the  acreage, 
yield  and  value  of  barley  in  the  principal 
barley-growing  States  for  1009: 


this  jvar  Is  estimated  at  over  400.000,000 
bushels.  Canada  produced  an  average  yield  of 
30.65  bushels  per  acre  and  a total  crop  amount- 
ing to  about  55.(MtO,OO0  bushels,  this  being 
about  0,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  year 
Iwfore. 

While  barley'  improvement  is  receiving  at- 
tention in  the  United  States,  the  results  se- 
cured along  this  line  are  much  less  marked  than 
the  results  of  barley  improvement  in  Kurope, 
where  special  attention  is  given  to  l>cttering 
the  brewing  or  malting  quality'.  Europ<-an 
brewers  atul  investigators  consider  the  relations 
between  starch  and  extract  content;  protein 
content  and  starch  and  extract  content;  protein 
content  and  1000-kernel  weight;  and  the  1000- 
kernel  weight  and  the  piTcenlage  of  hull  as 
highly  important  in  judging  barley'.  Experi- 
ments carried  on  in  Kuro|ie  have  shown  that 
the  proporlion  of  hull  and  the  structure  of  the 
hulls  apparently  iK^ar  no  relation  to  tlie  pro- 
tein content  of  the  grain. 

BAROTSELAND.  See  Rhodesia  and  Brit- 
ish SoiTii  Africa. 

BARROWS,  Samuel  June.  An  American 
philanthropist  and  Mnologist,  died  April  21, 
1909.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1845. 
His  only’  formal  early  education  was  in  the  pri- 
mary’ schools,  os  he  earne<l  his  own  living  in 
a machine  shop  w'hile  he  was  still  a boy.  He 
became  afterwards  a etenogrnpher  and  reporter. 
In  1807  he  was  stenographic  secretary  to  W.  H. 
S«iW’ard.  then  Secretary  of  Slate.  lie  studied 
theology  at  tlie  Harvard  Divinity  School,  gradu- 
ating in  1876.  After  further  study  at  I/]!ipzig 
ho  became,  in  1870,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
(Unitarian)  of  Dorchester,  Moss.  He  re- 
mained in  this  pastorate  until  1881,  when  he 
bt^came  editor  of  the  Christian  Register.  He 
resigned  this  position  in  1897  on  his  election 
to  Congress,  where  he  served  one  term.  In 
1890  he  represented  the  United  States  on  the 
International  Prison  Commission.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows was  one  of  the  chief  penological  authori- 
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The  average  yield  per  acre  in  these  Slates 
^ried  from  18  bu.shels  for  Kansan  to  40  bushels 
for  Idaho.  Only  three  other  States  or  Terri- 
tories, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah, 
reached  an  average  production  of  40  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  world’s  total  production  of  barley  for 
19(h)  is  estimated  by  the  Hungarian  Ministry 
of  Agriculturv  at  1.600,584.000  bushels  or  334,- 
0(M).000  bushels  more  than  last  year.  The  Euro- 
pean barley  crop  of  this  year  was  generally 
quite  satisfactory.  In  Great  Britain  the  acre- 
age wa.s  somewhat  reducetl,  but  the  yield  was 
estimated  at  about  3 per  cent,  better  than  the 
average-.  France  produced  a crop  ranking  above 
the  five-year  average,  while  in  Germany'  the 
yield  was  a little  below  normal.  The  barley 
production  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  for 


ties  in  the  l/nited  States.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Associa- 
tion; a menibt*r  of  the  International  Society  of 
Comparative  Criminal  Law.  and  from  1900, 
correaiH>nding  secretary  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  He  wrote  Shagbacks  »n 
Camp:  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Grrccr;  Crimes 
and  Misdemeanors  in  the  f/ni(rd  States,  and 
many  n|*orts  dealing  with  penology. 

BARTH,  TliKonoB,  A German  politician 
and  publicist,  diwl  June  2,  1900.  He  was  l>orn 
at  Duderstadt  in  1849  and  stttdic-d  at  the  Gy'm- 
iiusium  Audrianium  in  Hildersheim.  He  spent 
three  years  in  the  study  of  law  at  the  univer- 
sities of  IIeidells?rg.  I^ipzig.  and  Berlin,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  J.  U.  I),  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  In  1871-2  he  practiced  law  in 
Bremen,  from  1872  to  1876  held  the  office  of 
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Magistrate  In  Bremerhaven,  and  from  1870  to 
1883  was  St*crcUry  of  the  (’hamlK*r  of  Com- 
nitTce.  While  fUl'inp  the  latter  ollice  he  be- 
came an  anient  advocate  of  free  tra(le,  and 
pronmliiated  its  principles  and  applications  in 
a series  of  publications’.  When  Bisiiiurck  re- 
versff'd  the  policy  of  the  government  in  this 
matter,  Barth  U'came  one  of  his  m«»st  eHective 
nml  deti*rmined  adversaries.  In  1881  he  entered 
the  Rcichstnjf  from  Ootha  and  in  that  body 
took  his  place  nmonj'  the  members  of  the  Lib- 
eral Vnion.  In  1883  with  Ixmis  Bamberger, 
the  advocate  of  economic  friHuiom,  he  founded 
Die  a W’oekly  pap«‘r.  and  continued  its 

cnlitorahip  until  1007,  wIhmi  iU  publication 
ceased.  For  twT*nty  years  this  journal  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  intliiencca  in  Germany 
among  the  political  press.  In  1885  Bartli  w’as 
again  elected  to  the  Reichstxig  as  a German 
l.iU*ral  and  sat  in  that  IkxIv  until  1808,  and 
again  from  1001  to  1003.  He  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Brussian  Taindtag  from  1808  to  1003. 
Throughout  his  can*or  he  was  an  energetic 
8]K>kosmnn  of  Libt'ralism.  Ilis  powers  of  ora- 
tory were  great  and  in  debate  he  was  a for- 
midable adversary.  His  antagonism  to  the 
Junkers,  whose  economic  princi|>lea  he  detested, 
was  |Mirticularly  sharp  and  virile.  Electoral 
reform  in  Prussia  and  the  abolition  of  the 
present  system  reecivtsl  his  staunch  supjwrt. 
lie  met  with  hitter  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Agrarians,  and  it  was  particularly  due  to  this, 
allied  by  unscrupulous  election  metluxls,  that 
he  loit  his  wat  in  the  Reichstag.  He  was 
among  those  wlio  in  1803  endeavortnl  to  bring 
aiiout  on  alliance  of  all  the  Lilteral  vdeinents 
again.st  the  common  enemy,  and  he  was  in 
favor  of  enlisting  the  coiiperation  of  the  So- 
cialists. This  lost  him  many  of  his  {Kditical 
friends  in  the  Xutioiial  LiU*ral  party.  Barth 
always  op|xwed  steadfastly  any  reactionary 
nuA'i'ineiit  ami  the  progressive  element  Buffered 
ketnly  from  his  death.  A crisis  was  reached 
in  18!t8,  when  at  a congresn  of  the  Liberal 
Union  lie  and  alM>ut  twenty  of  the  more  rad- 
ical nieinlM'rs  separaUn!  tlnally  from  the  party, 
hoUling  that  the  “bloc”  was  n hindrance  to 
Lilx'ralisin.  Ilic  new  group  thus  formed  aimed 
at  representing  the  democratic  tendency  in 
uniting  with  the  Socialists  against  reaction, 
holding  that  reaction  was  the  most  dangerous 
political  niennee  of  the  times.  Barth  visited 
tla*  United  Slatea  several  times,  his  last  visit 
N'ing  in  1007.  Hi.s  writings  on  America  in- 
clude .1  mert'Afliiisr/ics  U’ir/se/i«//s/c6rn  (1887); 
and  .1  mcriAxintacAr  Eindriivkc  (181M1).  His 
other  writings  were  chiefly  contributions  to  his 
own  pajK'r  and  other  reviews. 

BARTLETT,  Fkankux.  An  American  law'- 
yer,  died  April  *23.  1808.  He  was  Imrn  in  Graf- 
ton. Mass.,  in  1847,  graduated  from  the  Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic  Institute  in  1805,  ami  from 
}{ar\nrd  University  in  1809.  and  studied  law 
at  Columbia  University.  He  studied  also  at 
O.xfovd  University.  He  U-gan  tho  practice 
of  law  in  New  York  City,  and  within  a 
few  years  Ix'came  eminent  in  his  profession, 
lie  was  chief  counsel  in  many  fnniouH  cases. 
He  (»x)k  an  early  interest  in  niilit.ary  affairs, 
and  in  1886  lx*canie  colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  of  New 
York,  retaining  that  position  until  his  death, 
lie  WO.S  elected  to  the  Fifty-third  and  Fifty- 
fourth  Congresses  ns  a Democrat,  hut  he  re- 
fused to  8upi>ort  the  doctrines  of  \V.  J.  Bryan. 


He  was  a member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1800,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  its 
proceeilings. 

BASEBALL.  For  the  first  time  since  1903 
Pittsburg  last  year  won  the  National  I.«eague 
championship,  with  110  victories  and  42  defeats. 
Chicago  was  second,  with  104  games  won  and 
48  lost,  and  New  York  third,  with  92  games 
won  and  61  lost.  Tho  other  teams  in  the  Na- 
tional Ix*ngue  finished  as  follows:  Cincinnati 

won  77,  lost  76;  Philadelphia  won  74.  lost  78; 
Brooklyn  won  55,  lo.st  88;  St.  Louis  won  54, 
Ic^t  88,  and  Boston  won  4f>,  lost  108.  Detroit 
for  the  third  successive  year  carried  off  the 
championship  in  the  American  League,  winning 
88  games  and  losing  54.  The  race  in  the  Amer- 
ican Iveague  was  much  closer  than  that  in  the 
Nutiomil,  owing  to  the  nnlookwl  for  strength 
shown  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  teams, 
which  finished  second  and  third  respectively. 
Philadelphia  won  95  games  and  lost  58,  while 
Boston  won  88  and  lost  63.  The  standing  of 
the  other  American  League  clubs  was;  Chi- 
cago won  78,  lost  74;  New  York  won  74.  lost 
77;  Clex’eland  won  71.  lost  82;  St.  I>ouiB  w’on 
61,  lost  89,  and  Washington  won  42  and  lost 
110.  The  showing  of  the  Washington  team 
was  the  poorest  ever  made  by  a major  league 
club.  The  s«>rics  for  the  world’s  championship 
played  between  Pitt.sburg  and  Detroit  was  won 
by  the  National  lasagne  champions,  although 
the  full  quota  of  seven  gum<^  had  to  be  pluy^ 
l>efore  the  contest  was  finally  <iwid«*d.  The  at- 
t<*ndanc»‘  at  these  games  (145,295)  and  the  re- 
ceipts ($188,382)  broke  all  former  records. 
The  score  of  the  championship  games  follows: 
Pittsburg  4,  Detroit  1;  iVtroit  7,  Pittsburg  2; 
Pittsburg  8,  I>troit  6;  Detroit  5.  Pittsburg  0; 
Pittsburg  8,  Detroit  4;  Detroit  5,  Pittsburg 
4.  and  Pittsburg  8,  Detroit  0.  The  victory  of 
Pittsburg  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
pitching  of  Adams,  a newcomer  in  the  league, 
who,  l>ecanse  of  the  lack  of  condition  of  the 
older  pitchers,  had  to  be  worked  often.  He 
showed  himself  ec]ual  to  the  task  despite  his 
inexperience,  winning  three  of  Pittsburg’s  four 
victories.  The  betting  averages  of  the  serie.s 
were:  Pittsburg  .221,  IX>troit  .235;  and  the 

fielding  axvrajj^s:  Pittsburg  .847.  Detroit  .937. 
The  Is'st  individual  Imtting  averages  were  those 
of  l>elehanty  (Detroit)  .346,  and  Wagner 
(Pittsburg)  .333.  Tlio  total  attendance  at  the 
major  league  contests  was  7,978.108,  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  tlie  j^me.  The  American 
l^eague  drew  3,740.570  ]HTSons  and  the  Na- 
tional 3.637,538.  Philadelphia  in  the  Amer- 
ican and  New  York  in  the  National  were  tho 
cities  in  which  the  greatest  nunilnw  of  spec- 
tators gathered.  The  champion  batter  in  the 
American  l>cague  was  Uobh  of  Detroit,  who 
made  210  bits  out  of  673  times  at  bat,  which 
gn>v  him  tho  high  average  of  .377.  Wagner 
of  Pittsburg  was  again  the  leading  batsman 
of  tho  National  League.  He  made  168  hits  out 
of  495  times  at  bat,  having  an  axTrage  of  .330. 
Catcher  Gibson  of  the  Pittsburg  Club  estab- 
lisheil  a new  record  in  1909  by  taking  part  in 
135  games,  134  of  which  wore  consccuti\-e. 
The  leading  pitchers  in  the  National  League 
were  Uaninitz  of  Pittsburg  and  Mathewson  of 
New  York,  each  of  whom  won  25  games  and 
lost  6.  The  most  successful  American  league 
pitcher  was  Muilin  of  Detroit,  who  won  29 
games  ami  lost  8. 

The  first  unassisted  triple  play  ever  mode 
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In  the  major  teagiica  was  made  by  Ball,  the 
Cleveland  ahortstop,  on  July  10  n.t  Cleveland. 
The  pennant  winners  in  the  principal  minor 
leapuea  in  1000  were:  American  Association, 

Louisville;  Eastern  Leapiie,  Rochenter;  South- 
cm  League.  Atlanta;  Western  League,  Dea 
Moines ; Tri-Slat«j  l>^gue,  Lancaster ; Con- 
necticut Tongue.  Hartford. 

Among  the  college  baJM^hHll  teams  tho  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  show«l  the  most  con- 
sistent form,  winning  21  of  the  important 
games  »ohedule<l  and  losing  4.  Tlie^  promi- 
nent teams  defeated  by  Pennsylvania  inclu«led 
Yale,  Princeton,  Georgetown  and  I^afayette. 
Xo  game  was  arranged  with  Harvard,  hut  the 
Utter  hy  losing  its  s<?ries  with  Y’ale  lost  nil 
claim  to  being  regnrdo<l  as  a first-class  team. 
Of  tho  other  Eastern  nines  Princeton  and  Yale 
deserve  spcMrial  mention,  the  former  winning  20 
games  and  losing  10.  and  the  latter  winning 
19  and  Iwing  10.  The  college  teams  which 
made  the  U*8t  record  for  the  season,  although 
few  teams  of  higli  class  were  met,  was  ^^ichi■ 
gan.  which  won  10  games  and  lost  3.  Chicago 
in  the  West  also  made  a goo<l  showing.  The 
WNires  in  Pennsylvania’s  most  important  games 
were:  Pennsylvania  4,  Georgi'tnwn  2;  Penn- 

tyivania  0,  Georgetown  7;  Pennsylvania  3. 
Georgetown  1;  Pennsylvania  2,  Yale  0;  Penn- 
Rvivania  4,  Princeton  3;  Pennsylvania  4,  Prince- 
ton 3;  Pennsylvania  4.  I.Afuyelto  0;  INmnsvl- 
vania  0,  Cornell  1 ; Pennsylvania  7,  Amherst 
1;  Pennsylvania  3.  Amherst  8;  Pennsylvania 

0.  Holy  Cross  11;  Pennsylvania  2,  Holy  Cross 

1.  Yale’s  principal  gami^  were:  S'ale  0, 

Georgetown  2;  Yale  4.  Virginia  2;  Vale  2,  Har- 
vard 3;  Yale  4.  Harvard  0;  Yale  5.  Harvard 
2;  Yale  fl,  Princeton  0;  Vale  2,  Princeton  3; 
Yale  6,  Princeton  2;  Yale  0,  Pennsylvania  2; 
Yale  0,  Amherst  4;  Vale  4,  Cornell  3;  Yale  2, 
brown  4;  Yale  4,  Brow'n  1;  Yale  3,  Fonlham 

2.  Princeton  defeated  Georg»*town  5 to  4; 
Brown  3 to  2 aud  3 to  2;  Virginia  3 to  0; 
Dartmouth  0 to  5;  Amherst  2 to  1,  and  Yale 
3 to  2.  Princeton  lost  to  Georgelow'n  3 to  8; 
to  Fordham  0 to  2;  to  Virginia  3 to  4;  to 
Pennsylvania  3 to  4 and  again  3 to  4;  to  Har- 
vard 0 to  6 and  1 to  4,  and  to  Yale  0 to  6 and 
2 to  5. 

BASKEBVTLLE.  IT.  C.  An  American 
Uftehor,  killed  at  Tabrii,  Persia,  on  March  31, 
while  leading  an  attack  against  the  triU>a 
besieging  the  city.  He  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton University  in  1907,  and  accepted  a position 
as  teacher  in  the  boys*  school  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  Presbyterian  l^Iission  at 
Tabriz.  He  lx*came  interested  in  the  political 
situation  in  Persia,  and,  resigning  his  iK»sition, 
opcniv  allied  himself  with  the  revolutionary 
movement.  In  the  defense  of  the  city  against 
the  troops  of  the  Shah  (see  Persia,  paragraph 
on  //ts/ory)  Baskerville  took  a lea«iing  part. 
He  repeatedly  urged  a sortie,  but  w'as  unable 
to  gain  tlK*  help  of  the  citizen  troops  until  the 
time  for  such  a movement  had  jmssed.  Then, 
against  his  own  judgment,  he  led  a body  of  L^)0 
nn-n,  which  dwindled  to  nine,  against  the 
bc'.iegers.  He  was  shot  through  the  heart  at 
the  head  of  his  followers. 

BASKETBALL.  The  basketball  season  of 
had  an  unsatisfactory  ending  in  that  it 
was  imposaible  to  arrange  a series  of  games  to 
decide  the  n.ational  chamj)ion.Hhip  among  tho 
coUegef,  Of  tho  Eastern  iustituUona  Columbia 


made  a fine  showing,  losing  only  one  game  dur- 
ing the  »eas<m.  Pennsylvania,  the  only  team 
to  defeat  Columbia,  waa  ranked  second  by  the 
exports.  The  team  representing  Y'ole,  Harvard 
and  Princeton  played  very  poorly.  Other  East- 
ern colleges  wliicii  were  not  members  of  the 
Eastern  Collegiate  Ijoague.  but  which  had  an 
excellent  rcc<»rd,  were  New  York  Cniveraity, 
the  College  of  the  (’ity  of  New  York,  and  Wil- 
liams. New  York  I’uiversity  went  through  the 
seas(»n  without  defeat,  and  by  some  experts  was 
rate<l  an  even  In^tter  team  than  Columbia.  \S'il- 
liams  made  a splendid  showing  by  winning  tlie 
New  England  championship.  Among  the  \\est- 
ern  colleges  Chicago  again  showed  sujieriority, 
winning  twelve  games  and  losing  none.  Wis- 
ennsin  ranked  second  and  Purdue  third.  George- 
town socuretl  tho  highest  rating  of  the  South- 
ern colleges. 

Outside  (Killege  circlca  basketball  was  played 
by  hundreds  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches  through- 
out the  I'nited  States.  The  best  professional 
team  was  undoubtedly  that  captained  by  Hans 
Wagner,  the  Pittsburg  liasehall  star. 

The  most  important  change  made  in  the  rules 
last  year  was  that  in  reference  to  “dribbling,” 
which  term  was  formerly  applied  to  the  motion 
of  the  plan*r.  but  which  is  now  applied  to 
tho  motion  of  the  ball.  A “dribble  ’ is  now 
b'gal  only  as  long  as  the  ball  is  kept  in  motion. 

BASSEBMAN,  Hf.inbich.  A German  the- 
ologian, died  in  .August,  1909.  He  was  Ixirn  at 
Frankfort on-the-Main  and  studieil  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Jena.  Zurich  and  lleidpll>erg.  He 
WHS  apjKvinted  in  I8S0  pnifessor  of  theology  at 
the  T’niversity  of  II»*idelb«Tg.  He  was  a profound 
scholar  and  liis  writings  were  numerous.  Among 
them  were  tlnndhurh  tier  gcifttiichrn  Jicrcthtim- 
keit  (1885);  Akademutrke  f*rrditjtcn 
Sine  Ira  et  fitudio;  Per  Enticurf  dcr  ncuen 
prcussi'scAcn  Atjettde  heurtcilt  (1894). 

BASUTOLAND.  An  inland  South  African 
possession  of  Great  Britain.  Ismnded  by  Cn|>e 
Colonv,  tlie  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Natal. 
The  area  is  stated  at  10,293  w|uare  miles.  Esti- 
mateii  population  (1907),  351,000.  Maseru,  the 
capital  and  largest  town,  has  about  13,000 
inhabitants.  There  are  alwmt  2.50  schools,  with 
alsiut  12,000  pupils.  Tlie  chief  products  are 
wool,  wheat,  mealies  and  KafTir  corn.  The  prin- 
cipal ex|K>rts  aro  grain,  wool,  cattle,  and 
horses,  and  the  principal  imports,  blankets, 
plows,  iron  and  tinware,  clothing  and  grocer- 
Imports  ami  cxp<»rt8  in  1907  were  valued  at 
£236.000  and  £248„541  respectively,  in  1908, 
£239,830  and  £193.122  respectively.  A railway 
of  16  miles  connects  Maseru  with  the  Bbxmifon- 
tein-Mr»d<lerp<M»rt  line  at  Marseilles  Station. 
Revenue  and  exi»endituro  in  1907-8  amountixl  to 
£116,529  and  £126.603  respectively;  in  1908-9, 
£108,637  and  £126,921  resjiectively.  Basutoland 
is  administered  by  a Resident  Commissioner 
(Herltert  Cecil  Sloley  in  1909)  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  High  C<unniissioner  for  S<nith  Africa, 
the  latter  pi»ss4*ssing  the  legislative  authority, 
which  is  cxcrcis4Hl  by  proclamation. 

History.  Early  In  February  a deputatirm 
of  Hasuto  chiefs  visited  England  to  discuss  tl»c 
status  of  Basutoland  if  the  Uni«m  of  South 
Africa  went  into  elTect.  They  were  rm*ived 
at  the  Ciitonial  Office  on  February  9 and 
remained  in  England  until  the  end  of  February. 
Tlie  mission  arose  from  anxiety  as  to  tbe  future 
welfare  of  the  liasutos  in  the  event  of  Utiioit. 
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The  chiefs  did  not  wish  the  Union  at  first,  but 
finally  sconu*d  to  U»  won  over.  On  March  1 
Lord  Solljourne  vl»it«*<l  Maseru  where  In' 
reviewed  2(>.<M)0  native  horsemen.  In  a speech 
which  he  made  at  the  tina?  he  dt«ciarcd  that  the 
Basutos  could  not  prevent  their  country  from 
forming  a part  of  the  Union,  but  tliat  they 
would  in  no  wise  sufTcr  from  tl>e  cbnnpe,  of 
which  the  chief  objects  would  i>e  to  secure  the 
country  for  them,  to  retain  tlic  national  council 
and  tt)  suppress  the  drink  evil.  The  S*>uth 
African  c«>n8titution  proviiies  that  the  lands  of 
the  Ikisutos  shall  not  l)e  alienated. 

BATES,  Alfred  Elliott.  An  American 
army  ollicor,  died  <ictol»er  13,  11K)9.  lie  was 
born  in  Monroe,  Michigan,  in  1840  and  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  achools.  He 
graduated  from  the  Vnited  States  Military 
Academy  in  1S05,  and  after  s<»me  service  in  the 
west,  became  an  instructor  in  that  institution. 
He  was  in  active  service  again  in  IH04  and  was 
a member  of  the  Big  Horn  Expf‘dilion.  In  1875 
he  was  appointed  to  the  army  stalT  as  pay- 
master. In  this  position  ho  served  in  Tevns, 
Dakota,  Washington,  New*  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. From  1897  to  1899  he  was  military 
attach^  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  afterward 
served  in  the  same  position  in  Paris.  In  1899 
he  was  matle  paynmsler  gcneral  with  the  nmk 
of  brigadier-g»*neral  and  in  1904  was  retired 
with  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1900  he 
was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  investigate  the 
accounting  of  the  Bed  Cross  funds  and  the  gov- 
ernment fumls  for  the  relief  of  fire  sulTcrcrs. 

BATTLESHIPS.  Tho  British  all-bigpun- 
onc-calibrc  battleship  I}rea<lnouriht,  completed 
in  1906,  has  been  suece«‘dcHl  by  improvc<l  Dread' 
noufjhifi  of  so  much  greater  tnminpe  that  the 
original  vesikd  seems  almost  a pigmy.  Tlw» 
Dreadnought,  with  her  lO-Pi"  gijns.  was  so 
superior  to  all  existing  ty|K*s,  the  standard  of 
which  generally  mounted  a main  battery  4-P2" 
guns,  and  an  intermediate  battery  of  from  12  to 
14  6"  puns,  that  the  Hritisli  boast.  “The  Dread- 
nought has  made  all  previous  battleships  ohsor 
lete,”  might  well  lx*  accepted  as  pardonable 
pride.  Commencing  in  1905,  an  unimatctl  dis- 
cussion has  been  maintained  tliroughmit  the 
naval  world  as  to  whether  the  main  battery  of 
a battleship  should  ctuusiat  of  heavy  guns  of  one 
calibre,  like  that  of  the  Dreadnought,  or  of  a 
combination  of  two  calibres,  like  that  of  the 
Lord  Sehon  (4-12";  10-9.2"  guns).  The  chief 
arguments  of  those  in  favor  of  om*  calibre  were, 
and  are:  concentration  of  fire;  simplicity  of 

fire  control,  of  training,  of  ammunition  supply, 
of  arrangement  of  magazines;  increamHi  sjMXHi. 
Their  oppements  dwlared  that  the  Husso-.Iap* 
aiiesH  war  clearly  demonstrated  the  value  of 
the  gun  of  medium  calibre  on  account  of  its 
rapidity  of  fire  combined  with  accuracy:  to  it 
was  due  the  destruction  of  the  su|M'rstructiires 
and  the  unarmored  ends  of  hatt!e<>hips.  with 
the  accompanying  loss  of  life,  and  the  dcinoral- 
i/ation  of  the  remaining  pcrwnnol.  They  also 
called  attention  to  the  great  cost  of  Dread- 
noughts; that  it  is  not  well  to  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket;  that  docking  facilities  wt're 
lucking.  Even  to-day.  there  are  many  thought- 
ful piH>plo  in  England  who  feed  sure  that  a ter- 
rible blunder  was  made  in  building  the  Dread- 
nought,  ns  all  other  nations  have  been  coinfsllfd 
to  follow  suit,  thereby  less<‘ning  the  |K>ssihility 
of  any  international  agreement  on  the  subject 


of  the  reduction  of  armament.  As  an  anti- 
torpedo-!x>at  battery,  the  Dreadnought  carrie<l 
24-3"  guns.  The  increased  efTiTtive  range  of 
the  toriKMlo,  greater  olTensive  power  of  the  lator 
large  ticHlroyers,  and  the  neetl  of  a gun  for 
attacking  unarmored  ships,  have  k*d  to  the 
adoption  of  a heavier  gun  tlinn  the  3"  for  the 
antitcirfM>do-lxmt  battery.  The  later  British 
Dreatfnoughts  carry  20-4"  guns;  while  the 
AnMTicnn  ll  i/omtw^  is  to  carry  21-5"  guns.  The 
arrangement  of  tlie  turrets  on  the  Dreadnought 
has  lx*en  abandoned  in  the  latest  British  all- 
big  gun  ships;  the  American  plan  of  mounting 
nll  grcat-guii  turrets  on  the  centre  line  has  Ix-cn 
adoptetl.  The  Oriow.  22.500  tons,  will  carry  10- 
12"  guns,  all  on  the  centre  line,  three  turrets 
forward  of  the  8U|x*r8tructure,  and  two  aft. 
Comnarfxl  with  the  earlier  Dreadnoughts 
(c.xciiKling  the  \eptune),  two  guns  have  Ux'n 
sacrificcil  in  lx)th  aln'ad  and  astern  fire  to  secure 
two  more  guns  on  the  hroad.side.  The  Neptune. 
the  eighth  and  largest  of  the  Dreadnoughts  yet 
launched,  carries  l»er  10-12"  guns  in  five  turrets, 
three  on  the  centre  line,  and  one  on  each  side, 
in  eehel(»n.  AH  ten  gtma  can  be  fired  on  cither 
broadsicle,  wljereas  ber  predwessors  could  only 
fire  eight;  the  miildle  turret  on  the  centre  line 
will  lx*  raised  and  placed  close  forward  on  the 
after  one.  so  tliat  Its  puna  can  lie  fired  over  it, 
thus  giving  a stern  fire  of  eight  guns,  instead 
of  six.  For  a long  time  the  British  lookixl 
with  suspicion  on  tlie  American  plan  of  having 
one  turret  lire  over  another.  The  arrangement 
of  armor  on  British  Dreadnoughts  is  still  simi- 
lar to  that  on  the  Dreadnought ; on  the  Vfl«- 
guard,  Ht.  Vincent,  and  CoUingieoeHi,  the  main 
armor  belt  was  thinmxl,  and  spread  over  a 
greater  area  of  the  hull.  The  increased  dis- 
placement of  the  later  Dreadnoughts  has  b»*en 
used  to  afford  greater  protection,  a better  dispo- 
sition of  the  battery,  greater  sp<'ed.  and  to  jst- 
mit  the  mounting  of  a heavier  anti-torpedo  li>at 
battery.  It  looks  as  If  the  maximum  displace- 
ment had  not  yet  Ix-en  reached;  first,  we  have 
the  t>rcadnought.  of  17.000  tons;  then  the  fiefic' 
rophon,  of  18,600  tons;  then  the  Vanguard,  of 
19.250  tons;  then  the  Orion,  of  22.500  tons. 
The  Anx'riean  B'goming  displaces  26, (MX)  tons; 
and  the  British  battleship  cruiser  Lion.  26.3.50 
tons.  X<»w’  a niemlxT  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Bepresentntives  proposes  the  building 
of  a battlesliip  of  30.000  bms.  The  inerea.setl 
tonnage  is  obtained  chiefly  by  increasing  the 
length  and  Warn,  increase  of  draft  b«*ing  com- 
paratively small.  The  Michigan,  16, (HK)  tons, 
has  a mean  draft  of  24  ft,  6 in.;  the  North 
Dakota,  20.000  tons,  20  ft.  11  in.;  the  IFyowing, 
26.000  tons,  al)Out  28  ft.  6 in.  The  Michigan 
is  450  ft.  long  on  the  load  water  line;  the 
North  Dakota,  510  ft.;  the  Wgoming.  550  ft. 
The  Michigan  has  an  extreme  breadth  at  loa<l 
water  line  of  HO  ft.  28  in.:  the  A'ort^  Dakota,  85 
ft,  2 in.;  the  irwoming,  9.3  ft.  28  in. 

The  naval  Powers  are  making  immense  sacri- 
fices in  huihiing  Dretidnoughts.  Tliere  are  very 
few  docks  in  the  world  that  will  take  tlie  latest 
tv|x»;  and  not  many  harlxjrs  they  can  safely 
enter.  The  cost  to  (lermnny  will  be  enormous; 
the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm canal  will  occupy  many  years,  and  will 
cost  about  eleven  millions  sterling;  vast  sums 
have  already  Is'cn  expende<l  in  making  Wil- 
helmshaven  into  a first  class  naval  port;  great 
sums  must  be  sptmt  in  dredging  rivers  and  har- 
bors. 
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Thpso  later,  larger  DreadnoughtB  can  be 
completed  more  quickly  tbon  the  ainaller  battle* 
Bhipa  of  the  pro/>r<’a</«oMf;AJ  p»>riod.  The 
biiiUing  pt'rimi  has  bi‘cn  ahortened,  in  Knglaud, 
to  two  yeara. 

There  ia  also  a tendency  toward  increasing 
the  launching  weight.  That  of  the  Dreadnought 
waa  6000  tons.  A little  more  tlinn  a year  later, 
on  July  27,  1007,  that  of  the  Ifcllerophon  waa 
7000  tf*ns,  about  lOOO  tons  more  than  that  of 
the  Dreadnouyhtf  although  the  ditTerenoe  in  the 
displacement  of  the  two  ships  is  only  700  tons. 
The  Knnpuflrd’a  launching  weight  was,  February 
22,  1900,  10,2.'»0  tons;  that  of  the  Sdo  Paulo^ 
April  19,  1909,  10,400  tons.  In  the  United 
States,  tho  launching  weight  of  the  Sorth 
Dakota  was  70tH)  tuns;  that  of  the  Deletware, 
8500  tons. 

Tin*  12"  gun  has  been  universally  adopted  for 
tho  main  battery  of  battleships,  even  by  Ger- 
many. Each  turret  contains  two  guns.  The 
Supreme  Council  of  the  French  Xavy  has  rec- 
ommended the  triple  turret. 

DKKAb.voixmT  Cruisebs.  These  vessels  are 
all-big-gun-one-calihre  arnmretl  cruisers,  able  t<> 
lie  in  the  line  of  battle;  their  great  a;>eed  fits 
them  for  use  as  scouts,  and  for  the  protwtion 
of  commerce;  they  will  form  the  “flying  wings” 
of  a fleet.  England  led  the  way  here,  again, 
followed  by  Germany.  Tlie  three  English  /nrin- 
ciblcB  are  already  in  commission;  the  German 
I'on  der  Tann  was  launched  on  March  20,  1909. 
Admiral  Eord  Charles  Beresford,  in  election 
speeclKJS  at  Portsmouth,  during  the  first  part 
of  January,  1910,  declan*d  that  the  /nrinciblc 
is  a “ complete  breakdown,”  that  she  has  never 
fired  her  12"  guns  simply  iM^eouse  she  cannot; 
that,  in  case  of  war,  her  personnel  would  l>c 
transferred  to  a ship  that  eould  fight.  Tlio 
latest  English  armored  cruiser  laid  dowrn,  the 
/.ion,  will  have  the  same  main  battery  as  tho 
original  Dreadnought,  with  a very  much  lieav* 
ier  anti-tor[wido*ls>at  battery;  she  will  have  6} 
knots  more  spec*d;  hut  the  maximum  thickness 
of  her  armor  IjcU  will  be  2"  less. 

BAUSMAN,  Benjamin.  Pastor  in  tho 
American  German  Keformed  Church,  died  May 
8.  1909.  He  was  tnirn  in  1824,  graduated  at 
Marshall  College  in  1861,  and  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Mercershurg,  Pa.,  in  1852, 
and  lx*came  pastor  at  Heading,  Pa.,  in  1863. 
In  1873  he  founded  St.  Paul’s  Reformed  Church 
in  Heading,  and  remained  Its  pastor  until  his 
dtnith.  Dr.  Bailsman  was  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  church,  and  in  1894  was  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Synod.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  8'inni  owd  Xion  (1860);  Urtt/sid^ 
(Jlfoninys  in  Kurope  (1878);  liihlr  Charactcr$ 
(IH93);  Precept  and  Practice  (1901).  He  alsm 
edited  several  pi'riodicals  connecteil  with  his 
denomination. 

BAUXITE.  See  MiXCTAi.  PRODumoN. 

BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE.  A 
British  ]Missi*ssion  in  S«ml)i  Africa,  lying 
bet\viH‘ii  the  Malapo  ami  Zamlxvi  rivers  and 
extending  from  the  Transvaal  to  (ierman  South- 
went  -Africa.  .Area,  almiit  275, (H»0  .square  miles. 
Population,  alwnit  UM.O'iO,  of  whom  1100  arc 
whites.  S*‘rawe,  the  cliief  low'll  of  tho  Baman- 
gwuto  trll>e,  has  aUnit  17.000  inhabitants.  The 
natives  engage  in  catlle  raisiiig  and  to  s«»nie 
cxt<*nt  in  agrenllure.  Exports  are  prineiimlly 
livestock,  hides,  horns,  etc.  The  railway  and 
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Minas  Oeraes  ...1 
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Rio  de  Janeiro...  J 
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19-19  in.;  99-4.7  in. 
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April  10.  ‘oo{ 

[Onlcretl  in  Dec. . *OQ 

a Minas  Gcmcs  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Brujilian  government  on  Januar)’ 


telegraph  from  Cepe  Colony  to  Rhodesia  pass 
through  the  Prote^orale.  There  are  J2  post- 
offices.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in  1907-8 
amnunU^d  to  £31^83  and  £75,851  respectively; 
in  1908-9  £42,050  and  £75,800  respectively.  The 
ProR*ctorate  is  administered  by  a Resident 
Commissioner  (Lt.  Col.  F.  W.  Panzera  in  1909) 
under  the  direction  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  South  Africa,  the  latter  possessing  the  leg- 
islative power,  which  is  exercised  by  proclama- 
tion. Tlic  natives  continue  under  the  immediate 
rule  of  the  tribal  chiefs. 

BEEB.  See  Liquobs,  Fermented  and  Dis- 

TIUXD. 

BEEBNAEBT,  August  Marie  Francois.  A 
Bflginn  publicist  who  sharcMl  with  M.  d’Estour- 
nellea  de  Constant  (q.  v)  the  Noliel  prize  for 
p<*ace  in  1909.  He  was  b<>rn  in  OsUtuI  in  1829 
and  from  1874  has  been  active  In  Belgian  |>oli- 
tics.  He  has  taken  particular  interest  in  the 
ucstion  of  international  arbitration  and  was  a 
elegate  of  the  Jtelgian  government  at  the  |)caco 
conference  at  The  Hague.  He  w'as  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  court  of  international 
arbitration.  The  reforms  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
are  largely  dm*  to  his  efforts  and  in  this  con- 
nection he  circulated  a largely  signed  protest 
vindicating  the  administration  of  the  colony 
under  the  present  Ih'lgian  government.  M. 
Becrnaert  has  been  for  more  than  forty  years 
tlie  head  of  the  powerful  Catholic  party  in 
the  Belgian  Parliament.  It  was  announced  that 
he  had  decided  to  consecrate  the  $25,000  which 
was  awarded  him  as  the  Nobel  prize  for  peace 
to  the  rect^ption  for  Parliamentary  strangers  at 
Brua-iels  in  1910,  and  the  surplus  to  the  prop- 
aganda of  pacifism. 

BEET  SUGAB.  Sec  Sugar. 

BELGIAN'  CONGO.  See  Congo,  Belgian. 

BELGIUM.  A constitutional  monarchy  of 
western  Europe,  capital,  Brussels. 


Area  and  Population.  Area,  11,373  square 
miles.  Population  (1900),  0.093.548;  esti- 
mated December  31,  1907,  7,317,561;  l>cember 
31,  1908,  7,380,441.  The  mimt^er  of  marriages 
in  1900  was  68,388;  births  (living),  180,271  ; 
deaths,  118.884.  The  immigration  and  emigra- 
tion in  1907  were  38,921  and  32,350  respec- 
tiwly,  against  37.382  and  32.858  in  1906.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Deceml»er  31,  1907, 
Brussels  had,  with  the  suburbs.  029,917  inhab- 
itants; Antwerp,  310,903;  Li^ge,  173,939; 
Client,  104,117. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  compul- 
sory. Education  is  largely  under  clerical  con- 
trol, which  is  a great  source  of  grievance  to 
Liberals  and  Socialists.  The  state  maintains 
a graded  educational  system.  For  1907  public 
schools  were  rejKirted  as  follows:  Infant,  2837, 

with  204,845  pupils;  primary.  7222,  with  883,- 
518  pupils;  middle-class,  male  and  female,  88 
and  40  resjiectively,  with  17,942  and  8045  pupils 
respectively;  primary  normal,  54,  with  4913 
pupils;  middle-class  normal,  4,  with  190  pu- 
pils; adult  schools,  4218,  with  208,0.56  pupils; 
royal  colleges  and  athenieums,  35.  with  7093 
students.  Besides  the  public  schools  there  are 
many  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  mostly 
controlled  by  the  Church,  and  commercial  in- 
du.‘(trial  schools,  etc. 

Of  Belgium’s  four  universities,  Ghent  and 
Li^^e  are  state,  Brus»<*ls  free,  and  Louvain 
church;  with  various  attached  special  schools, 
they  have  more  than  0018)  students.  Illiteracy 
is  decrv'asing.  In  1880,  33.2  |>er  cent,  of  the 
population  above  seven  years  could  neither 
rend  nor  write;  in  1900,  22.1  ^)or  cent.  In 
1907,  9.00  per  cent,  of  the  milUary  recruits 
were  illiterate.  Roman  Catholicism  is  tho 
state  religion,  but  full  religious  liberty  pre- 
vails, and  grants  are  made  from  the  national 
tre:usury  to  all  denomiimtions. 

Agriculture.  Of  the  total  area,  1,736,174 
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li^tares  are  under  cultivation  and  521.405  un- 
der forests.  The  followinj;  table  shows  the  ^por^ 
acreage  for  lOOtt  and  yield  for  1005  and  1900 
of  the  following  crops: 


Expiirta 

Trunalt 


190€ 

13.454.000 

2,798.800 

2.26S.800 


1907 

83.773,600 
2. K4 8.1 no 
2.348,000 


190S 

83.327.400 

2,506,400 

2.021.000 


Acres, 

(Quintals, 

Quintals, 

1906 

1905 

1906 

...  261.224 

4.903.985 

6.664.840 

Rys  

...  252.909 

5.422.904 

5.224,696 

Wheat  

...  160.073 

3.374.970 

3,528.088 

Burley  (winter).. 

. . . 29.082 

897.126 

K07.S86 

Beets  (sugar).... 

...  55.751 

21,013,336 

17JK9.226 

...  61.307 

35.224.114 

34n66.029 

...  144.881 

15.5S6.U9 

24,127.000 

...  2.909 

"s.-'ioe 

68,044 

Hops  

...  2,397 

51.172 

84,948 

The  live-stock 

numl)ercd. 

Dcoemljer 

31,  1000. 

1,779,078  cattle,  244.893  horses,  and  1,148,083 
swine.  The  annual  value  of  the  total  forest 
products  is  estimated  at  21,053,482  francs. 
The  number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture 
was  given  (1900)  at  449,902. 

Minixo  and  Mftau?.  The  output  of  the 
coal  mines  is  given  as  follows:  1900,  23.509, • 

000  tons;  1907,  23.830,289;  1908.  23.035.174; 
first  six  months  of  1909,  11.550.74.5  tons, 

against  11.813.048  tons  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1908.  The  number  of  miners  em- 
ployed was  1,39,394  in  1900;  141,900  in  1907; 
143,947  in  190S.  The  numljer  of  coal  mines  In 
operation  in  1900  was  122.  Oeneral  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  present  Belgian  coal 
district  is  l>eing  worked  out  1ms  given  added 
significance  to  the  discovery  of  depmits  in  the 
Campine  district  (provinces  of  Limburg  and 
Antwerp).  The  first  shaft  has  been  sunk  by 
a French  company,  at  Beeringen.  Iron  ore 
(reported,  1907,  3*16,250  tons;  1900,  232.570), 
zinc,  lead,  and  copper  are  mined.  Out  of  41 
blast  furnaces,  only  33  were  in  active  opera- 
tion in  March,  1909.  The  furnace  proiiucta  in 
1906  were  as  follows: 


Tons  Francs 

pl^  Iron 1.363.075  97.409.000 

Manufactured  Iron 358,250  63,303.000 

Steel  Inffots  1.395.140  133,110.000 

Steel  rails,  etc.. 1,164,745  169,046,000 

Zinc  9H.6I6.000 

I^ad  10.207.000 

Silver  from  lead 21.081.000 


The  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909 
show  an  improvement  of  7.4  j>er  cent,  for  im- 
ports and  2.5  p<*r  cent,  for  exports  over  the 
corresponding  period  in  1908,  the  imports  for 
consumption  amounting  to  2,517.804,650  francs, 
and  exports  of  domestic  pnxlucts,  1.875.298,tKK) 
francs.  The  principal  articles  of  special  trade 
for  1908  were  valued  as  follows: 


Exports 

Machinery  and  vehicles  206,700.000 

Cereals  and  flour  199. 400.000 

Iron  and  steel  197.300.000 

Skins  123.300.000 

Woolens  82.600.000 

FUix  82.100.000 

Crude  oil  81.300,000 

Spun  flax  77,700.000 

Zinc  74.100.000 

Seeds  70.700.000 

UliisMwaro  68.900.000 

Chemicals  67.700,000 

Cotton  textile*  54.900.000 

Keslns  and  bitumens  48,600.000 

Manure  46.600,000 

Stone  45.600.000 

Sugar  38.200.000 

Animal  fats  87.500,000 

Dyes  and  colors  36,900.000 

Wwlen  yarns  86.100,000 

Drugs  35.900.000 

I.lve«st(K*k  32.20O,(>0O 

Diamonds,  cut  23.900.000 

Imports 

Cereals  and  flour  658.500.000 

Resins  and  bitumens  164.2'»0.000 

Wool,  raw  163. 600,000 

Timber  663, 200.000 

Skins  138.900.000 

Heeds  120,400.000 

Cb«‘mtcui8  108.300.000 

('rude  oil  92.500.000 

iron  and  steel  83.600.»K)0 

Machinery  and  vehicles  76.600.000 

Dyes  and  colors  70.600,000 

Rubber  67. 300.000 

Coffee  65,200.000 

Flux,  raw  62,000.000 

I.ilve-stock  55.600.000 

Cotton,  raw  51,5(M),0(}0 

Drugs  48,800.000 

Animal  fats  41.800,000 

Cotton  textiles  33,700.000 

Dairy  products  and  margarine  33.000.000 

Wines  2K.400.0<»0 

Diamonds  23.300.u00 


There  were  1680  quarries  in  operation  in 
1906.  employing  37,927  workmen.  The  value 
of  the  output  of  the  year  was  02474.570 
francs. 

OriiirB  iNDtTSTBiES.  Belgium  is  essentially 
a manufacturing  country,  and  for  its  fo«Kl  sup- 
plies is  largely  dependent  u)>nn  foreign  sources. 
Besides  the  furnace  products,  the  leading 
manufactures  are  glass,  textiles,  lace,  sugar, 
Hour,  and  starch,  and  distillery  and  brewery 
products.  In  1906  there  were  99  sugar  mills, 
with  an  output  of  277,814  tons  of  raw  sugor; 
24  sugar  refinerit^,  output  124.515  tons;  137 
distilleries,  output  63,650  hectolitres  of  alcohol 
at  54)®  G.  L.  The  cotton  industry  in  1908  em- 
ployed 1.162.041  spindles.  The  lace  makers 
numlier  al>out  45.500.  The  fishing  industry  is 
reports  to  Ih?  declining.  In  1900  the  value  of 
the  catch  was  6,.592,087  francs. 

Commerce.  The  si)ecial  and  transit  trade 
for  three  succ«*«»ive  years  is  given  in  thousands 
of  francs  as  follows: 


The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  desti- 
nation of  the  special  trade  for  1908  (exclusive 
nf  precious  metals)  and  the  value  of  their 
trade  in  francs  are  civen  as  follows: 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

FYnnce  

Dcrmany  

Oreat  Britain 

Ignited  Stales 

Argentina  

Russia  

Rumania  

Rritlsh  India 

616.700.000 

449,900.000 

375.800.000 

341.500,000 

311.000.000 

203.000.000 

114.300.000 

96.100.000 

73.600.000 

464.800.000 

680.300.000 

334.300.000 
78.000.000 

69.600.000 

38.200.000 
11.KOO.OOO 

28.500.000 

16.400.000 

6S. 600, 000 

30.500.000 

Drigian  Congo 

53.300,000 

16.300,000 

Communications.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways at  the  end  of  1908  was  2SH8  miles,  in- 
cluding branch  lines  and  private  lines  rented 
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by  tho  statp;  railway  operated  by  the  state  in 
inOfl  2540  miles,  by  companies  3.32  miles.  Pas* 
ftcngers  carried  by  atato  railways  in  1006,  152,* 
237,041;  by  company  lines,  17,002,017;  gross 
receipts  (state),  250,330,002  francs  and  (com- 
panies) 32,422,660  francs;  expenses  (state) 
100.150,884  and  (companies)  13,004,778.  The 
first  coat  of  state  railways  at  the  end  of  1906 
amounte<l  to  2,335.731.336  francs;  net  receipts, 
2,370,049,067;  financial  charges,  2,074.525.084. 
Length  of  public  roads  (1007),  0000  miles; 
navigable  rivers  and  canals.  1300  miles.  Num- 
ber of  post-oflices  (1008),  1485;  postal  receipts 
for  the  year,  35,030.747  francs;  expenses,  18,- 
005,113.  I.#ength  of  telegraph  lines  in  1008, 
4300  miles;  nunil^r  of  ollices,  1561;  messages 
carried,  7,700.000.  The  merchant  marine, 
January  1,  1009,  had  88  steamers  of  152..325 
tons  and  4 sailing  vessels  of  3038  tons.  Dur- 
ing 1908  10.256  vessels  of  13.400.331  tons  en- 
tered and  10,268  of  13,441,003  tons  cleared  at 
the  various  ports. 

Financk.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  franc, 
worth  10.3  cents.  In  1006  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure were  675,688,000  francs  and  772,306,- 
000  francs  respectively.  For  1009  the  esti- 
motcfl  revenue  was  619,200.044  francs  and  618.- 
805,733  francs  respectively.  The  principal 
items  of  revenue  were:  Uailways,  264.200.000 

francs;  excise,  78,486,100;  customs,  53,108.400; 
registration  tax,  etc.,  36.000.000;  property 
taxes,  28,632.000;  personal  taxes,  25.024.000; 
succession  tax,  25,.500.0t)0;  posts,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones,  36.S23,0<M).  The  chief  estimates 
of  expenditure  were:  Public  debt,  178,057.751 

francs;  railways,  ports,  and  telegraphs,  218,- 
071,628;  public  instruction.  33.780.377;  armv, 
58. 1 72,500 ; justice.  28.!ll)0.2tK).  The  total  put- 
lie  debt,  January  1,  1000,  amounted  to  3,430,- 
917,851  francs. 

Hanks.  The  National  Bank,  instituted  in 
1850,  is  the  only  bank  of  issue.  Its  capital 
and  reserve  aggregate  83.814.1KK)  francs.  On 
Deceml)or  23,  11H)8,  its  cash  on  hand  amounted 
to  160.607.000  francs,  and  its  note  circulation, 
760,236.000  francs.  At  the  end  of  1006  tlie 
Btate  savings  hanks  had  2.419,710  deposits,  ag- 
gregating 812.092,923  francs. 

OovEBNMENT.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  King.  He  is  assisted  by  a ministry  of 
ten  members,  appointed  by  himself  and  respon- 
sible to  the  lower  house  of  the  Parliament, 
which  consists  of  the  Senate  (III  memlH'rs, 
chosen  partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly  for 
eight  years)  and  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives (160  mend>er8.  chosen  hy  direct  vote  for 
four  years).  The  Ministry  in  1909  was  com- 
pf>.scd  as  follows:  Premier,  Minister  of  the 

Interior  and  of  Agriculture,  F,  Schollaert;  Jus- 
tice, L.  de  Lantsheere;  Foreign  Alfairs,  J.  Davig- 
non;  Finance.  J.  Liehnert;  Sciences  and  Arts, 
Baron  IVscamps;  Industry  ami  A.  Hu- 

bert; Public  Works,  A.  DellK*ke;  Railways, 
Posts,  and  Telegraphs.  («.  Hclleputte;  War, 
Lieutonant-Generul  J.  Hellebaut;  Colonies,  J. 
Kenkin. 

Abmt.  Unlike  most  European  countries  Bel- 
gium does  not  require  a largi^  standing  army, 
ns  its  neutrality  is  sati.sfmdoriiy  guaranl«*ed. 
Accordingly  voluntnrj’  enlistment  prevails, 
though  if  neci*ssary  recourse  can  1m*  had  by  con- 
scription. Thus  enlistment  is  for  a |H*rt(Kl  of 
eight  years  in  the  ranks  and  four  in  the  re- 
serve, and  was  a part  of  the  scheme  of  reor- 
ganization adopted  in  19U2.  But  the  results 


were  not  satisfactory  and  the  criticism  of  the 
army,  which  was  manifest  in  1008,  arouae<l 
further  discussion  in  HK>9.  (See  following 
paragraph  under  History.)  The  Belgian  army 
consisted  of  14  regiments  of  infantry  each  of  4 
battalions  of  4 companies  and  a depot,  1 regi- 
ment of  grenadiers,  1 regiment  of  carabineers 
(4  active  battalions  and  2 reserve),  and  3 regi- 
ments of  chasseurs  A-pied.  Tlie  cavalry  con- 
sists of  2 regiments  of  chasseurs,  2 of  guides, 
and  4 of  lancers,  each  of  4 squadrons  and  1 re- 
serve; and  the  artillery  is  niiule  up  of  4 field 
and  4 fortress  regiments.  The  engineers  are 
organized  as  a regiment  of  3 battalions,  with 
a reserve  battalion  and  5 special  technical  com- 
panies. In  addition  to  a gi*ndarmerie  of  over 
1700  men  there  was  a Civic  or  National  Guard 
organized  on  a military  basis,  but  under  the 
Minister  of  tho  Interior,  numbering  approxi- 
mately 45.000  actives  and  1(K).000  non-actives, 
which  would  be  available  in  war  for  lines  of 
communication,  etc.  In  1009  the  entire  mili- 
tary establishment  amounted  to  3424  officers 
and  43.061  men,  including  some  2000  civilian 
employees.  These  figures  were  considered  far 
from  representing  the  actual  strength  of  the 
army,  which  had  been  gradually  diminishing, 
and  some  regiments  were  rt*duced  below  an  clTec- 
live  training  basis. 

History 

Military  Reoroanization.  The  law  of  1902, 
though  not  changing  the  militia  fundament- 
ally, had  made  some  important  alterations, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  reduction  of 
the  term  of  active  service  in  the  infantry  to 
twenty  months.  As  a result  of  tliis  the  peace 
efToclive  decreased.  In  order  to  supplement  it 
an  attempt  was  made  to  encourage  voluntary 
enlistment  among  those  who  had  not  been 
drafted  under  the  existing  system  of  drawing 
by  lot.  T«»  attract  volunteers  high  |xiy  was 
otTcred  and  a promise  w’us  held  out  of  engage- 
ment in  public  administration  after  their  term 
oxpiriMl.  This  was  in  line  with  the  popular  <le- 
mand  that  no  one  should  lie  forced  t<)  be  a sol- 
dier. The  law  provided  that  in  cantons  where 
voluntary  enlistment  was  siiHieient  drawing  by 
lot  might  be  BUppresst*d,  but  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral iMipular  dislike  of  military  service  volun- 
tary enlistment  l>ecame  more  meagre  than  b<v 
fore  and  tlie  gap  caused  by  the  reduction  of 
the  term  of  service  was  not  filled.  Thus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  the  Minister  of  War 
declared  that  instead  of  the  etTwtive  of  42,000 
there  wvro  at  present  but  30.IHM)  in  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  following  plan  w'as  proposed  in 
order  to  increase  tlie  defensive  army:  General 

niilifary  service  (one  son  to  each  family  and 
allow'ing  substitution  lietwven  brothers),  but  n 
further  re«luction  of  the  term.  This,  us  far 
as  it  went,  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pro- 
gressists and  Socialists,  who  contended  for  the 
greater  reduction  of  the  term  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  as  liable  for  service,  instead  of  the 
invidious  method  of  choosing  by  lot.  The  Min- 
ister of  War.  however,  did  not  go  far  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  tho  extremists  and  it 
was  thought  he  intended  to  keep  the  term  of 
eighteen  months.  Tlie  friends  of  the  volunteer 
system  argued  that  it  had  not  had  a fair  trial 
owing  to  the  oppxsition  of  tho  military  authori- 
ties. The  government  majority  was  weak  and 
the  Ministry  was  divided  on  the  question,  so 
no  law'  was  proposed,  but  a Commission  of  In- 
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quiry  wa*  voted  by  tlie  Chamber  at  the  request 
of  the  government.  The  Cummission  re()orted 
on  Ajjrii  30  that  the  shortage  on  a peace  Riot- 
ing was  4802  and  on  a war  fowling  18,844.  The 
supporters  of  the  present  system  argued  us  be- 
fore that  tills  shortag(‘  was  due  to  the  inetH- 
cient  application  of  tlie  law  and  to  the  hos- 
tility of  the  military  officers.  The  reformers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  concerned  less  with 
the  matter  of  shortage  than  with  the  adoption 
of  measures  looking  to  universivl  compulsory 
service  for  a shorter  term. 

The  Ministry  tinally  agreed  on  a compromise 
project  which  was  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
by  the  Premier,  M.  Schollacrt.  Drawing  by  lot 
was  suppresst'd  and  service  was  obligatory  on 
all  of  an  age  that  qualilied  them  for  st‘rvice 
in  the  militia,  but  subject  to  numerous  exce{>- 
tions,  including  the  exemption  of  the  clergy, 
missionaries  and  memlvrs  of  religious  societies 
that  imposed  vows.  The  government  was  to 
have  tlie  right  to  rtsluce  the  term  of  active 
service  so  far  as  necessary  to  provnt  the  pence 
efTective  from  exceetiing  a strength  of  42.0(8). 
These  propiisals  were  coldly  receive<l.  Some 
raised  the  obj«*ction  that  according  to  the  con- 
stitution  the  law  must  fix  each  year  the  pre- 
cise figure  of  the  annual  Kn'v.  The  numl>er 
42,000  was  a larger  peace  elTeetivp  than  before 
and  encountered  the  objections  of  the  anti- 
militarists.  The  S«>cialists  and  Radicals  wish- 
ing an  “ arnn'd  nation  ” on  the  Swiss  mo<lel, 
with  only  a brief  term  of  active  service,  wore 
also  op}K>se<l,  lielieving  that  in  tlie  absence  of 
any  real  military  nec<>asUy.  the  actual  purpose 
of  aiich  an  establisbnient  was  to  deal  with  in- 
ternal diniculties,  iaUir  troubles  and  the  like. 
Amendments  were  offered  which  virtually  nul- 
lified the  government’s  measure.  These  pro- 
vided that  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 
the  number  of  the  annual  levy  must  be  fixed 
each  year  by  law’,  that  drawing  by  lot  should 
lie  restored  if  the  contingent  fell  lielow  a minl- 
nuim  figure,  and  that  it  was  not  obligatory  to 
keep  the  numiter  on  a peaet*  footing  at  42.000. 
Such  was  the  situation  when  Parliament  ad- 
journed for  the  summer  vacation.  It  met  on 
Octolier  22.  thr«*e  wtvks  in  advance  of  Ukj 
usual  date  for  the  In-ginning  of  the  autumn  ses- 
sion, to  debate  the  question.  Clauses  fixing  the 
peace  strength  at  42,800  and  providing  for 
pcr-kmal  service  (one  son  in  a family)  w’ere 
enacted,  and  finally  on  December  1 |>a8sed  the 
Chamber  by  104  to  49.  It  was  then  debated 
in  the  Si-nate. 

A special  credit  of  nearly  $2000  for  the  for- 
tifications of  Antwerp  was  voted  by  the  Cham- 
ber in  June. 

Co-NfK)  QrnsTiox.  After  the  completion  of 
the  annexation  in  Xovember,  1908,  the  most 
important  matter  that  came  up  was  the  voting 
of  the  colonial  budp*t  which  rev^-aled  a consider- 
able excess  of  charg«*s.  The  system  of  forced  labor, 
which  had  Is-en  the  subject  of  «o  mucli  criticism 
in  recent  years,  was  continued  and  a decre**  of 
tho  government  issued  a short  time  l>efore 
placed  tlie  number  to  be  rvcruite^l  in  1909  at 
2500  for  the  building  of  the  (Ireat  I.,akea  Rail- 
way, The  Ministry  replied  to  an  interjadla- 
tion  on  thia  subject,  that  it  was  impossible  at 
present  to  give  up  the  forced  conscription  of 
laborers.  In  fact  a larger  number  was  m*eded 
this  year  than  before.  So  the  Ministry 
promised  to  encourage  free  lalsir  and  %'oluntory 
employment,  but  could  make  no  definite  state- 


ment as  to  when  forced  labor  could  be  dispensed 
with.  The  I'nited  States  ami  Great  Rritain 
formally  refuset)  to  rw^nire  and  approve  the 
transfer  of  Congo  sovereignty  to  Uelgium  until 
radioal  reforons  were  made.  In  rx-rtuin  quarters 
there  was  a tendency  in  lielgiiim  to  make  light 
of  these  protests  as  unlikely  to  la?  seriou^ily 
pressed.  C)ne  of  tl»e  deputies,  who  published 
his  views  on  the  subject,  declared  there  had 
been  significant  instances  recently  of  the  power 
of  accomplished  fact.s  as,  for  example,  in  tho 
Far  Kast,  and  tliat  there  was  no  occasion  for 
alarm  at  this  ternjwrary  refusal  to  recognize 
the  transfer.  He  applauded  the  dilatory  course 
of  his  government's  diplomacy  in  tho  matter, 
tlie  interchange  of  diplomatic  notes  having  pro- 
ceifled  very  slowly,  several  months  in  fact  hav 
ing  passed  itefore  Belgium  repli<*d  to  the  British 
Note.  The  only  danger  was  that  of  arousing 
in  Great  Britain  a desire  for  conquest  in  giving 
her  an  excuse  to  seize  African  territory.  Early 
in  September  Prince  AIlK-rt  was  reported  to 
have  l»H*n  very  unfavorably  inipress<-d  by  the 
condition  of  the  nativ«-s  in  the  course  of  his 
visit  to  the  Congo.  The  Colonial  Minister  pro- 
posi-d  the  Congo  Biiiigct  on  Dt-cemlier  28  anti  at 
the  same  time  submitted  the  gi>vcrnmcnt’s  plans 
for  reform.  See  Coxoo,  paragraphs  on  lUstory. 

Pabliame.nt.  Among  the  measures  that 
passed  or  were  under  discussion  during  the  year 
the  following  may  bt*  mentioned:  The  Cliaml>er 
pa.ssetl  a law  extending  to  merchants  ami  their 
employees  the  jiiristliction  of  the  councils  of 
prutlhommcn  which  had  hitherto  applied  only  to 
industrials,  and  giving  w«>men  the  right  to  vote 
for  and  to  sit  on  these  councils.  An  important 
law  much  disoussinl  during  tlie  session  was  that 
limiting  the  hiuirs  of  lul>or  in  the  collieries. 
It  WHS  supi>orted  by  the  SiK’iullsts  who  de- 
mandtsi  an  eight-hour  day.  but  the  governmeut 
fixed  the  working  p**riiHl  at  nine  hours.  It  waa 
an  Imiwrtant  departure  in  principle  from  tlie 
theory  of  economic  non-interference  in  aecord- 
ano’  with  the  ^^anclle»le^  docirine.  It  passed 
its  st'cond  reading  by  a large  majority  in  the 
Chanda-r,  but  owing  to  the  rejection  of  the 
Senate’s  amemlinenU  without  discussion,  a 
sharp  issue  was  rai-n-d  l«‘tW4-«-ii  the  two  bodies. 
The  qm-stion  of  hc1hk>I  canttH-ns  fiir  the  distribu- 
tion of  soup  and  clothing  to  children  in  public 
schools  ogitaGil  the  Clericals.  Although  it  was 
a private  charity  it  was  suhsidizinl  by  the  com- 
munal governments.  The  Catholics  complained 
that  the  charity  was  not  cxU-ndixl  to  the  private 
schools  that  were  attended  by  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren. In  some  communes  the  cantwns  were 
organized  by  the  Iih'uI  government  and  thv»  qm»s- 
tion  wn.s  wlielher  they  should  la*  suppressed  on 
the  principle  that  the  public  funds  could  not 
bo  applied  to  the  aid  of  public  si-hoots  unless 
they  werx*  extemied  also  to  the  frt'o  or  private 
schools  ns  that  would  discriminate  against  tho 
religious  beliefs  of  one  class  in  the  community. 
Tho  law  concerning  saagtitnts,  which  had 
IsH-n  aclopUnl  by  the  Clianilier  in  its  previous 
session,  passinl  the  Senate.  By  this  the  child 
of  a Ih*lgiun  was  to  lie  a Belgian,  and  the  child 
of  a foreigner,  a foreigner,  but  to  remove  un- 
certainties. a child  l»orn  in  Belgium  of  a father 
who  was  either  l)orn  in  Belgium,  or  hml  livvd 
there  at  least  ton  years,  was  to  l>e  considered  a 
Belgian  from  his  twenly-sweond  year,  and  n 
child  born  in  Belgium  of  a foreign  father  was 
to  l»e  considered  a B«*lginn  if  he  had  lived  in 
Belgium  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty-second 
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year.  The  efTect  of  this  was  to  naturalize  a 
good  many  foreigners.  Measures  concerning 
workingmen’s  retiring  pensions  and  contribu- 
tions to  mutual  aid  societies  were  also  unilcr 
consideration  in  the  sprini;.  Diirint?  the  autumn 
there  was  considerable  criticism  of  the  King 
and  the  Ministry  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mer’s private  sale  of  furniture  and  paintings.  The 
Minister  of  Sciences  and  Arts  issued  an  order 
for  placing  at  the  King’s  dis(>osa)  for  this  pur- 
pose certain  rooms  in  the  State  Museum.  It 
was  part  of  the  policy  long  pursued  by  l-a*opold 
of  disposing  of  his  wealth  so  far  as  possible 
in  his  own  life-time  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
his  heirs.  It  was  argued  that  the  furniture 
and  paintings  of  the  royal  palaces  were  nut  his 
private  property,  but  j)crtained  to  the  civil 
list.  An  interpellation  on  the  subject  was  made 
in  the  Chamber,  but  without  avail. 

The  King  died  on  December  18,  and  was  suc- 
ceetlcd  by  his  son  Albert,  wim  took  the  oath  ot 
ofllce  on  December  23.  See  LL'Oi*ou>  II.  and 
Albert  I. 

BENT,  Sir  Thomas.  An  Australian  public 
oflicial,  (IukI  Septoniber  17,  1909.  He  wns  U>rn 
at  Penrith,  New  South  Wales  in  1838.  He 
settled  in  Victoria  in  1849,  and  for  some  time 
engaged  in  market  gardening.  In  1873  he  was 
eleete<i  to  the  Ix*gislatlve  As<*embly  and  was  suc- 
cessively Coramissinner  of  Public  Works,  Com- 
missioner for  Railroads  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Land  and  Works.  In  1904  he  wns 
elected  Premier,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  Ho  was  at  the  same  time  Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Hallways.  He  was  knighted  in 
1908.  In  1907  he  visited  Knglaml  with  a view 
to  arranging  a cheap  trans[Hirtution  for  immi- 
grants to  Victoria,  and  while  there  attracted 
much  attention  by  a speech  protesting  against 
England’s  welcome  to  Gcnerad  Botha. 

BENZOATE  OF  SODA.  See  Food  axd 
Nltbition'. 

BEKI-BEB.I.  See  Tropical  Medicine. 

BEBKELET,  Cal.  Sec  Electoral  Reeorm. 

BERMUDA.  A group  of  over  300  small 
islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  lying  oast  of  North 
Carolina  and  677  miles  from  New  York,  and 
constituting  a British  colony.  Of  tlie  islands 
only  about  20  are  inhabited.  The  largest  islands 
are  St.  (Jeorge,  IU*rmuda,  Somerset,  and  Ire- 
land. The  total  area  is  about  19  square  miles. 
The  estimated  niimU'r  of  inhubitant.s,  of  whom 
o\-cr  two-thirds  are  colored,  was  19.588  in  1006. 
Tlic  capital  and  chief  toum  is  Hamilton,  on 
Bermuda  Island,  with  2246  inhabitants  in 
1901.  About  one-third  of  the  area  is  under  cul- 
tivation. The  chief  products  arc  Illy  bulbs  and 
vegetables,  osj>ecially  onions.  Imports  and 
exports  in  19(MI  were,  valuctl  at  £398.176  and 
£121,295  respectively ; in  1907-  £410,596  and 
£130,621  res|>ectively.  Imports  of  food  supplies 
come  princi|uil!y  fri)m  the  Tnited  States,  which 
receives  most  of  the  exports.  Export  values  in 
1907  included:  Onions.  £62.364;  jRitatoes,  £28,- 
236;  lily  bulbs,  £9.'»93;  arrowroot.  £470.  The 
total  tonnage  enlert**!  and  cleared  in  1907  was 
829.376  tons  (698,082  British).  The  colony  has 
cable  conummication  with  Halifax  and  with 
Turks  Island  and  JaniaiciU  There  arc  19  p<>st- 
offices.  Revenue  ami  expenditure  in  1907 
amounted  to  £67.538  and  £59,172,  res|»ectively ; 
tlie  public  debt  nt  tlie  end  of  that  year  sUmmI  at 
£46,000.  The  wdony  is  an  im|>ortant  naval  sta- 
tion, and  is  a favorite  winter  resort  bir  Amer- 
icans. It  is  administered  by  a governor  (who 


is  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces). 
There  are  an  exctcutive  council,  a legislative 
council,  and  a representative  house  of  as- 
stmihly  (36  memlxTs).  The  Governor  in  1909 
was  Lieut. -Gen.  Walter  Kitchener. 

BETHEA,  Solomon  Hickr.  An  Amer- 
ican jurist,  died  August  3,  1009.  He  was  born 
in  Dixon,  111.,  in  1852,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1872.  F'rom  1877  to 

1898  ho  practiced  law  at  Dixon.  111.  In  1809 
he  was  apfx>inted  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney at  Chicago,  and  in  1905  he  was  made  Judge 
of  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois.  Judge 
Bethea  was  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  politics 
of  Illinois. 

BETHMANN-HOLLWEO,  Theobald  Von. 
A (*crman  statesman,  from  July  14,  1909, 

Chanoellor  of  the  German  Empire,  succeeding 
Prince  von  Billow.  He  was  born  at  Eberswaldc 
in  1856,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Strussburg,  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  He  has  been  a 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  Emperor  since  early 
manhoml.  Von  Bethmann  early  entered  public 
life,  and  before  he  was  30  years  of  age  was 
made  Governor  of  Ober-Barnim.  In  1896  he  was 
made  Provincial  President  of  Potsdam,  and  in 

1899  was  President  of  the  government  of  Brom- 
berg. He  was  appointed  President  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Brandenl>erg  in  1901,  and  in  1905  w’oa 
made  Minister  of  the  Interior;  while  occupying 
the  latter  position  he  also  served  as  Viee-C’han- 
ccllor  under  Prince  von  BQlow.  Dr.  von  Beth- 
mann has  iKvn  a mild  Conservative  in  politics, 
hut  as  a Minister  of  the  Crown  he  has  always 
held  that  in  administrative  functions  he  must 
Ik;  non-partisan.  For  the  circumstances  of  his 
appointment,  see  the  article  Gekmant,  under 
//  w/orv. 

BIBLE  SOCIETY,  American.  A religious 
organization,  found»*d  in  1816  for  encouraging 
the  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment.  The  Society  issued 
in  the  year  ending  March  31,  ltH)9,  2.15.3,028 
volumes,  including  Bibles,  Testaments,  Gospels, 
or  other  |M>rtiuns  of  the  Scriptures  in  eighty- 
eight  languages.  Of  this  numlHT  823,700  vol- 
umes were  issued  in  the  United  States  in  tlic 
English  language.  A notable  increase  of  Bible 
reading  in  China  Is  indicated  by  sales  of  408,000 
volumes  in  the  first  six  months  of  1909,  a total 
never  approached  in  previous  half  years.  From 
the  Bible  House  in  New  York  Scriptures  go  out 
in  sixty-five  languages;  in  some  thirty  languages 
of  the  immigrants  there  is  a marked  increase 
of  the  Scriptures  required.  In  thirteen  lan- 
guages in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
translations  or  revisions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
now  in  progress.  Revision  of  the  Spanish  Uer- 
Aion  }foil€rnfi  by  a strong  committee  has  b<H-n 
carried  through  the  four  gos|wls  and  circulated 
for  criticism.  The  first  reference  Bible  ever  pub- 
lished in  Chinese  has  Itoen  issued  by  the  Society 
during  the  year  at  Shanghai.  Nearly  $500,000 
from  tlic  legacy  of  the  late  .T.  B.  Cutter.  Esq., 
has  lx*en  receive<l  by  the  Society,  and  it  has 
b«*en  notifie<l  also  of  a Is'quest  of  $750,000  by  the 
will  of  the  late  John  S.  Kennedy  (q.  v.),  Both 
of  thes«»  large  legacies  are  without  restriction 
and  available  for  any  pur[>ose  which  the  Board 
<»f  Managers  may  approve.  The  S<H'iety  is  col- 
lecting money  for  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,- 
000  propr)He<i  by  Mrs.  Ruasell  Sagi*.  to  which  she 
conditionally  ofTered  $500,000.  To  the  seven 
p'lieral  agencies  for  distribution  existing  in  the 
United  States,  there  were  added  during  the  year, 
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tho  Middle  Agency,  whose  Secretary  resided  in 
Cincinnati,  with  hia  field  in  the  States  of  Ken* 
tucky,  Ohio,  Misriinaippi  and  Alabama;  and  the 
Atlantic  Agency,  entering  at  Phila<U*lphia, 
with  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
for  its  field.  Tbeophilus  A.  Brouwer,  Esq.,  of 
New  York  City  was  elected  president  oi  the 
Society  in  May  to  ancce«*d  Daniel  Coit  Gilman, 
LL.  D.,  who  died  October  13,  1908.  The  secre- 
taries are:  Itev.  John  Fox,  D.  D.;  Rev.  Wil- 

liam I.  Haven;  Rev.  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  LL.  D.; 
and  the  treasurer  is  William  L.  Foulke. 

BIBLICAL  CBITICISM.  The  last  half 
decade  in  Biblical  criticism  is  characterized  by 
comprehensiveness  rather  than  by  intensity,  and 
by  the  disposition  to  employ  increasingly  the 
apparatus  furnished  by  tlie  ancillary  science's. 
It  has  pr<Hiuc(Hl  no  epoch-making  work  and 
evolved  no  startling  hypothesis.  The  period  has 
been  one  of  perhaps  more  sol)er  study  and  pa- 
tient research,  tending  on  one  hand  to  review 
positions  and  to  fortify  conclusions  previously 
reached,  on  the  other  to  apply  the  pr<x*es.-*es 
more  thoroughly;  more  numerous  have  been  the 
attempts  also  to  popularize  w’hat  has  been  al- 
ready gained.  The.  most  spectacular  work,  ns 
so  often  in  the  past,  has  l>ecn  done  wdth  the  aid 
of  archieology,  particularly  In  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 

The  great  Bible  dictionaries  of  Hastings  and 
Clieyne  belong  to  the  preceding  five  years,  but 
tho  former  has  been  supplenamtcd  by  the  Han- 
tin(j*a  />iV/ion<iry  of  Christ  anti  the  dospfls  (2 
vols.,  Edinburgh  and  Now  York.  1906-8).  In 
the  way  of  helps  to  tha  text  the  notable  achieve- 
ment is  the  completion  of  the  Broirn-hrircr- 
Briggs  lirhrexe  Lcj'ieon  (1906).  No  like  work 
has  been  done  for  the  New  Te>«lAment.  but  Pro- 
fessor Adolph  Deissmann,  who  at  the  end  of 
the  ninete<‘nth  century  creatinl  an  ejaadi  in  the 
philologv  of  Biblical  Greek,  has  bi'on  collecting 
materials  and  has  lx>gun  a dictionary  of 
Greek  of  that  age  which  shall  place  histori- 
cally the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  devehipmcnt  of  tla'  Greek  tongue. 
In  Hebrew  grammar  nothing  startling  has  l>e«'n 
done,  but  ft>r  the  New  Testament  Professor  .L 
If.  Moultim,  in  Ctrnmwnr  of  .Vcic  Ttatammi 
Greek,  rol.  Proiegomrna  (Edinburgh,  1900) 
haa  begun  the  restatement  of  the  principles  of 
the  languages  in  accord  with  what  ia  re<piired 
by  the  papyri  and  ostraca  of  Egypt  and  the  re- 
atudy  of  Kuropean  and  Asiatic  remains.  Deiss- 
mann's  Philology  of  the  Greek  Bihlc  (I>ondon, 
1908)  is  of  note  here.  Also  R.  Helbing's  Gram- 
matik  der  Hepiuaginta  (CJUtingen,  1907). 

In  textual  criticism  the  work  done  has  been 
largely  upon  the  versions.  But  not  to  lie  over- 
looked as  important  is  the  issue  of  KitteVs 
Hebrew  Bible  (I>eipsic.  1906),  of  the  first 
volume*  of  the  Trinitarian  8ocicty*a  Hebrew 
Bible  (Ix)ndon,  1908,)  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Ginsburg,  and  of  A.  B.  Ehrlich’s  Handglossrn 
zur  hebrdisehen  Bibel  (I..eipaic,  1908),  The 
papal  commission  for  the  much  ne«*ded  revision 
of  the  Vulgate  is  at  work,  and  the  gathering 
of  a wonderfully  complete  apparatus  is  already 
in  large  part  accomplishe<l.  The  monumental 
quarto  issue  of  the  ('ambridge  etlifion  of  tbe 
^•ptuagint  has  reached  part  2 of  vol.  i.  (1909). 
Within  this  perirMl  falls  the  completion  of  the 
reissue  of  the  RVsl  Bnxon  Gospels  (4  vols., 
B*)ston.  1904-06).  If.  Thompson  has  tHlit^^d  the 
Coptic  (Sahidic)  Version  of  Certain  Bttoks  of  the 
Old  from  a Papyrus  in  the  British 


Museum  (1908);  W.  G.  Oesterly,  a Tranacripf 
of  the  Turin  Ms.  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  (New 
York,  1908)  ; \\'.  Streitberg  has  done  good  work 
in  editing  Die  gothischr  Bibel  (part  1,  Heidel- 
berg, 1908),  and  the  fifth  part  of  Old  Ixitin 
Biblical  Texts  has  issued  from  the  Clarendon 
Press  (11M)8).  Cseful  handl>ooks  to  the  prog- 
ress of  work  on  theiio  lines  are  W.  O.  E.  Oester- 
ly’a  Our  Bible  Text.  Some  recently  discovered 
Itoi'umeHts  (Ixmdon,  1909),  C.  Henslow’s  The 
Vulgate  (1909),  and  J.  Drummond’s  Tranamis- 
Sion  of  the  Text  of  the  Sew  Testament  (1909), 
while  C.  R.  Gregory  has  issuinl  Hie  grit'chischen 
Handschriften  drs  Seuen  Testaments  (I.s>ipsic, 
1908),  and  has  completed  his  Textkritik  dea 
Seurn  Testament  (vol.  iii.,  19<H>).  For  .Ameri- 
cans interested  in  textual  criticism  a fact  of 
im|w)rtanre  is  the  possession  in  Detroit  of  the 

Freer  Manuscripts”  of  the  fifth  or  early  sixth 
century,  containing  the  Septuagint  of  Deuter- 
onomy and  Joshua,  of  the  Psalms,  and  tho 
Greek  of  tlie  Gospels.  None  of  thcae  haa  as 
yet  IxH'n  fully  studied  or  published. 

For  the  higher  criticism  ns  lx*aring  upon  the 
Old  Testament,  archaeology*  has  been  efhrtive. 
A general  survey  of  this  field  is  furnished  by 
H.  .J.  Dukinfieltl  Ashley’s  Prrhiatoric  Archwology 
and  the  Old  Testament  (Edinburgh,  1908);  of. 
R.  Kittel.  Studien  zur  Hrhriiischen  Arvh<rologie 
(I/ei|wic.  1908);  and  S.  R.  Driver,  Moiirrn  Be- 
search  as  Illustrating  the  Bible  (Oxford,  1909), 
A discovery,  the  In^ariiig  of  which  is  not  yet 
fully  workixl  out,  is  tho  finding  of  the  name' of 
Israel’s  god  (in  the  form  Ya-u)  in  tablets  from 
the  time  of  Hammurabi’s  father  (c.  2260  b.c.) 
ami  also  in  some  from  the  Kusshite  period 
1893  1207  H.r.  ?).  While  the  defenders  of 
the  .Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  have  at- 
tempted to  restate  their  case  (J.  Orr,  The 
Problem  of  the  Old  Testament, 

I9(t6;  If.  M.  Wiener.  Essays  in  Pentateuehal 
Crifiewm.  Oberlin,  1910),  the  critical  case  ia 
regarded  by  its  advocates  ns  so  assured  that 
further  study  of  tlie  I’entateiichal  “sources”  is 
proc‘ee<ling  with  confidence  (A.  R.  Gordon’s 
Early  Tradition  of  Genesis,  Eilinlmrgh,  1!M)V), 
and  conci-Hsions  are  being  made  to  the  higher 
criticism  in  very  consi'rvative  circles.  Matured 
study  of  the  code  of  ilainmuraht  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Pentateuehal  legislation  shows 
few  traces  of  din*ct  influence  from  this  great 
{xole,  ami  that  what  conneetion  there  is  is  the 
effect  of  general  contact  with  Babylonian  cul- 
ture. For  a later  period  in  Hebrew  history  pub- 
lication of  Babylonian  business  documents  of 
Ezra’s  time  casts  light  on  the  life  of  Jews  in 
Babylonia  in  that  )x*riod  (of.  A.  T.  Clay,  Light 
on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel,  Philadel- 
phia., 1997;  I.<.  W.  King.  Egypt  and  B’rsfern 
Asia  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Diseoeeries,  la^n- 
don,  1998).  From  Egypt  tlw*  discovery  of  Ara- 
maic documents  lielonging  to  tlie  perioil  471- 
497  n.r.  furnishes  informntinn  nlwiit  the  .Jew- 
ish temple  at  Ele|diantine  dating  back  to  ulKuit 
52.1  n.C.,  and  incidentally  helps  in  dating  Joe) 
definitely  not  as  one  of  the  earlier  prophets  but 
as  btdonging  near  tho  Gre<*k  pi-riod,  as  the  ad- 
vanceil  critics  have  maintained  (Sayee  and 
Cowley,  Aramaic  Papyri  Discovered  at  Assuan, 
Tymdoii,  1996;  E.  Sachiiu,  Drei  aramdisehe 
Popyri,  Tb*rlin,  1907;  A.  van  Hoonacker.  De 
arnmresehe  Pnpyrusoorkondrn  ivin  Ehfanitne 
1999;  L.  Uelleli,  An  /ndrpendent  A’jvimiim- 
fion  of  the  Assuan  and  Elephantine  Aramaic 
Papyri,  London,  1909).  Equally  interesting  is 
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the  detormination  of  the  other  and  later  temple 
of  the  Jews  in  Kgypt  at  Jx'ontopolis  (at  Tel  al- 
Yehiidiyeh,  twenty  miles  south  from  Cairo); 
cf.  .1.  U.  Diinean.  Kxploratioti  of  I^yypi  and  the 
Old  Testament,  (New  York.  1909).  For  the 
criticism  of  pass:i|^es  in  which  tlie  history  and 
topography  of  Jerusalem  are  of  help,  three 
works  have  recently  apix'ared  unusual  in  the 
weight  of  the  authorities  back  of  them.  They 
are  (?.  A.  Smith’s  •/fTtisalem  (London,  1908); 
Selah  Merrill's  Aweiewf  Jerusalem  (New  York, 
1908);  and  C.  H.  Condor’s  City  of  Jerusalem 
( I./ondon,  HM>9).  The  e.xcavutiona  at  (Jezer  and 
Taanach  ilustrate  the  history  of  Palestine  in 
the  entire  Biblical  age,  and  among  the  conclu- 
sions warranted  is  the  absence  of  human  aacri- 
lice  in  the  earliest  period  of  Hebrew'  history  (U. 
A.  8.  Macalister,  Bible  Side  Lights  from  the 
Mound  of  ilezer,  l^mdon,  lOQO;  H.  V'incent, 
Cattaan  d'apri's  Vexploration  recente,  Paris, 

1907) .  A notable  contribution  in  the  way  of 
historic  sidc-Iiglit  is  J.  A.  Montgomery’s  The 
Samaritans  (Philadelphia,  1907).  Dr.  Kent  is 
ctmtinuing  his  work  of  presenting  conclusions 
in  Old  Testament  criticism  in  his  Students*  Old 
Testament  (vola.  i-iv..  New  York,  1904-09). 

In  the  province  of  Hebrew  religion  the  dispo- 
sition to  study  the  subject  in  tlie  light  of  com- 
parativo  research  is  very  marke<l.  as  is  illus- 
trated by:  \V.  E.  Orchard.  The  Evolution  of  the 
Old  Testament  Beligum  (London,  1908);  \V,  O. 
E.  Oesterlv,  The  Evolution  of  the  Messianio 
Idea  (Ix>mlon,  1908);  and  E.  Sidlin,  Die  alttes’ 
tamcntaliche  Beligion  im  Bahmen  der  a7uiern 
.iltoricntalischcn  (Ix'ipsie,  1909).  Modern 
methods  are  exemplilied  further  in  J.  H.  Kap- 
lan's Psychology  of  Prophecy  (Philadelphia, 

1908) ,  and  \V.  H.  Bennett’s  /fclupon  of  the 
Postcjcilic  Prophets  (Edinburgh,  1908). 

In  the  New  Testoment  most  of  the  work 
done  has  been  the  restatement  of  the  results  of 
textual  and  literary  criticism.  The  important 
issues  are  C.  K.  Gregory’s  Canon  and  Text  of 
the  .YciP  Testament  (New  York,  1907),  and 
Einleituntf  in  das  AVmc  Testament  (Ix*ipsic, 
llMH))  ; J.  Beet.  The  Xcic  Testament,  its  Author^ 
ship,  l}ate,  and  Worth  (lyondon,  1909);  the 
appearance  in  English  of  T.  Zahn’s  monumental 
Introduction  to  the  Sew  Testament  (3  vols., 
Edinburgh.  1909),  and  of  \V.  Wrede’s  Origin  of 
the  Sew  Testament  (Tx>ndon,  1909);  the  Ahla' 
Jaeqilier  1ms  completed  his  conservative  state- 
ment in  Ilia  Ilistoire  des  livres  du  \oureau 
Testament  (4  vol«.,  Paris,  1904  (KM;  a vigorous 
but  soIht  work  is  A.  8.  Peake’s  Critical  Intro- 
durtwn  to  the  Sew  Testament  (lyondon,  1909). 
The  storm  centres  are  still  the  Gospels.  The 
dtHiKisition  still  to  maintain  the  priority  of 
Mark’s  Gosp«d  is  manifest,  and  the  existence,  of 
the  sniirees  nsiprted  by  the  critical  school  is 
even  more  wiikdy  accepted.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Pentateuch,  attempts  are  Wing  made  to  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  these  sources,  and  to  re- 
construct the  d(X‘umenta  Whind  the  present  Gos- 
pels (A.  Harnack,  Lukas  dcr  ,4r?f.  lycipsic, 
1900,  and  Beden  Jesu,  1907;  J.  Wellhaiison, 
Das  Evangelium  Marci,  Berlin.  1909).  In  the 
w’ork  of  Harnack  first  nanx'd  above  and  in  Apoa- 
telgeaehiehte  (1907)  incidentally  the  Luean 
authorship  of  the  third  Gospel  and  of  Acts  is 
supported.  Over  the  pnddem  of  the  h’ourth 
Gospel  no  great  changi*  1ms  come,  ('onservative 
criticism  defends  the  apostolieity.  M.  Wpine, 
7/  Or»r;i«€'  du  <yM<x(ricme  et'angile  (Parts.  1907), 
which  makes  genuine  all  writings  associated 


with  the  name  of  John;  and  T.  Zahii  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Gospel  (Leipsic,  1908), 
while  the  critical  pushes  the  attack  upon  the 
genuineness  and  historicity  (E.  F.  Scott,  The 
Fourth  (Jospel,  Its  Purpose  and  Theology,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1906;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Oospel  History 
and  its  Transmission,  1900;  J.  Wellhausen, 
Das  Eiangclium  Johannis,  Berlin,  1908;  and 
B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Besearch 
and  Debate,  New  York),  reviews  the  latest  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject  and  acquaints  the  reader 
with  the  very  latest  phases  of  discussion.  The 
attack  of  the  Dutch  school  upon  all  the  Pauline 
epistles  finds  no  echo  and  scholarship  in  gen- 
eral refuses  to  accept  this  extreme  position.  A 
useful  review  of  results  in  exegesis  is  furnished 
in  P.  Fiehig’s  Aufgaben  der  neuiestamentliehen 
Forsehung  in  der  Gegcnieart  (Strashurg,  19CH)), 

The  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature  contin- 
ues. as  exeniplifleil  by  such  volume.s  as  A.  Wiln- 
sche’s  7>iV  Bchdnhcit  der  Bihel  (Ixupsic,  1906), 
and  C.  F.  G.  Heinrici’s  Der  littemrische  Char- 
akier  dcr  ncutcstamcntlichcn  Echriften  (Leipsic, 
1908). 

BICYCLING  (as  a sport).  See  Cyclino. 

BILLIARDS  AND  POOL.  The  principal 
events  in  tlie  billiard  hUtory  of  1909  were  all 
held  in  the  Madison  Stjiiare  Concert  Hall,  New 
York  City,  and  included  tw'o  world’s  champion- 
ship tournaments  at  18.1  and  two  tournaments 
at  18.2.  In  the  first  18.1  contest  (January  26) 
George  F.  Slosson  d<*feat<Hl  Gi*orge  Sutton  by 
500  points  to  328.  scoring  a high  run  of  56 
am!  a grand  average  of  8.62.  Sutton  then  chal- 
leng»’<f  Slosson  to  another  match  which  wa« 
played  on  June  2 ami  which  Sutton  won  by 
the  8c<»re  of  500  to  201.  Sutton  ma<le  a high 
run  of  70  and  had  an  average  of  12.82.  The 
first  18.2  championship  tournament  was  held 
March  22  to  April  2.  twenty-one  games  being 
played.  Ora  C.  Morningstar  won  the  match 
with  George  Sutton  as  second,  hut  in  July  re- 
signed the  championship.  A match  held  in  Chi- 
cago followed  at  18,2  Wtwwn  William  F.  Hoppe 
and  George  Sutton,  the  latter  winning  after  three 
nights’  play.  The  second  world's  championship 
tournament  at  18.2  ti>ok  place  November  22-30 
and  resulted  in  a triple  tic  Wtwocn  Calvin  Dem- 
arest.  George  Sutton  and  II.  P.  Cline.  In  the 
play  off  Demafost  fint.shed  first,  Sutton  si'cond 
and  Cline  third.  Sutton  scon*d  the  highest  run 
of  the  tournament  (235)  and  also  made  the 
higlu"st  average  (19.57)  for  7 games.  The  show- 
ing nmile  by  l>emareat,  who  ha<l  entered  the 
professional  ranks  for  the  first  (imo  in  the  18.2 
tournament  held  in  January,  surprised  the  ex- 
perts. This  player  was  the  hohler  of  the  Na- 
tional Amateur  Championship  at  14.2.  An 
amateur  championship  tournament  at  18.2  was 
belli  at  the  Lieilerkranz  Club,  New  York,  in 
April,  which  was  Mon  by  H.  A.  Wright.  C.  P. 
Conklin  rectdved  second  place  after  a play-ofT 
of  a triple  tie.  Tlie  three  cushion  championship 
chnnged  hands  five  times  during  the  year,  finally 
resting  with  Alfred  De  Oro.  De  (Vo  made 
the  highest  run  (11)  against  Thomas  Hueston. 
The  pool  championship  was  won  from  John 
KHng  at  Karisa.s  City  in  Noveml»er  by  Thomas 
lluoston.  the  score  being  8CK)  to  653. 

BINARY  MIXTURES.  See  Ciiemimtrt. 
BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  See  Chkm- 

IBTRY. 

BIOLOGICAL  STATIONS.  On  (ho  Atlantic 
coast  of  tho  L’nited  States,  marine  stations 
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were  maintained  during  tlio  summer  of  1009  at 
South  Harpswell,  Me.,  under  tlwj  control  of  TiifU 
Colley;  the  Marine  Uiolo>;ical  Laboratory  and 
the  laboratory  of  the  Vnited  States  nureaii  of 
Fisheriea  at  \Voo4la  Hole,  Mass.,  the  Station 
for  Experimental  Evolution  and  the  laboratory 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  at  ('old  Spring  Har* 
bor,  X.  Y.;  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries laboratory  at  Beaufort,  N.  C.;  the  Harvard 
University  station  in  Berminla;  and  the  labora- 
tory of  the  (’arnegic  Institution  at  Dry  Tor- 
tillas, Florida.  At  the  NLirine  I.jil>oratory  at 
Woods  Hole  and  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute  courses  of  instruction  were  of- 
fered. At  the  other  laboratories  mentioned, 
the  work  was  entirely  that  of  research.  In 
the  Middle  and  We.stern  States  a numlier  of 
college  and  universities  conducted  summer 
laUjratories;  the  University  of  Michigan  on 
land  owned  by  the  University  near  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw,  offering  courses  in  lield  zoiJl(»gy 
and  l)otany,  with  especial  reference  to  a*co- 
logical  technique;  the  State  University,  the 
State  College,  and  the  State  Normal  Schools  of 
Wa-shington.  a laboratory  on  Friday  Harlsir,  on 
San  Juan  Island,  in  Puget  Sound;  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  a laboratory  on  the 
shores  of  Devil’s  I>ake.  a large  body  of  black- 
ish  water  presenting  many  interesting  lecohtg- 
ical  problems;  a mountain  laboratory  at  Fal- 
land  9000  feet  above  sea  level,  conducted  by  the 
University  of  ('olorado;  and  a station  un<ler  the- 
ctmtrol  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Port 
Renfrew,  Vancouver  Island,  were  among  those 
announced  for  the  year. 

Professor  W.  E.  Kilter,  Director  of  the  San 
Diego  Station  at  T>a  Jolla,  Cal.,  has  resignwl 
his  t>osition  as  Professor  of  Zoi’dogy  in  the  I’ni- 
versity  of  California,  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  work  of  the  lalsiratory. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has 
established  a biological  station  at  Fairport, 
Iowa,  for  the  study  of  the  fresh  water  mussel. 
See  Zoiil-OOY. 

The  Dove  Marine  T.aborntory,  in  connection 
with  Armstrong  College,  was  formally  openetl 
on  December  29,  190H,  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. The  County  Council  of  Northumls'r- 
land  have  contributed  £100  per  annum  for  ita 
support. 

BIOLOGY.  In  evolutionary  disenssion.s, 
there  was  the  same  lack  of  agreement  among 
various  workers  a«  to  the  value  of  the  several 
factors  that  characterized  the  literature  of  190ft. 
Complete  agreement  is  p'rhaps  to  be  looked  f<»r 
aa  little  here  as  in  theology  or  faditics,  but 
personal  animosities  ar«^  unfortunately  too  fre- 
quently shown  in  the  discussions.  Thus  Poul- 
ton.  who  is  a thoroughgoing  lieliever  in  the 
all'Suflieiency  of  natural  seh»ction.  criticises 
with  great  severity  the  claims  of  the  Men- 
delians.  or  as  he  calls  them,  the  **  Batesonians.” 
ITis  own  position  is  based  largely  on  phenomena 
of  insect  coloration,  where  he  argues  that  colors 
are  in  many  cases  certainly  protective,  and 
could  only  have  reached  their  present  condition 
through  natural  seK*ction  of  minute  variations. 
Mutations  are,  he  thinks,  very  rare,  and  have 
played  little  part  in  the  course  of  evolution. 
For  this  position,  howovr,  Poulton  ofTcrs  little 
direct  evidence. 

Bateson,  on  the  other  hand,  while  expressing 
himself  le«s  enthusiastically  in  a new  cnlition 
of  his  work  on  Mendelism  than  he  did  in  the 
first  edition,  published  in  1902.  still  maintains 


that  the  study  of  genetic.s,  illuminated  as  it  is 
by  the  law  of  Mendel,  is  the  only  way  along 
which  progress  is  to  Ih^  nmcle  in  the  study  of 
evolutionary  proccKsoH.  The  w'ork  of  the 
biometricians  he  considers  of  no  value  in  this 
connection,  while  in  regard  to  adaptations  aris- 
ing through  the  seh^tion  of  small  variations, 
he  shows  that  thU  would  lie  diHicuit  to  accom- 
plish in  any  non-l4unarekian  evolution,  and  also 
claims  that  thu  severity  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  has  la-en  overeslimate<i.  “ Natural 
Selection  is  stern,  but  she  has  tolerant 
moods.” 

An  important  liook.  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  student  of  genetics,  is  this  new  edition  of 
Bateson’s  ifrndc/’s  /*rineip/r«  of  U credit \f,  in 
part  a reprint  of  MemhdV  original  }>ii|>ers,  and 
in  part  suniinuri/.ing  the  work  of  Mendelians 
in  recent  wars.  Bateson  reviews  the  evidence 
for  the  inheritance  of  sex  ns  a Mendelian 
phenomenon,  an«l  concludes  that  most  observed 
phenomena  can  bo  explained  on  the  as.sumption 
that  tlie  female  i.s  heterozygous,  with  femalenesa 
dominant,  while  the  male  is  a homozygous  re- 
c«'ssive.  Wilson  an*!  others,  from  cytubigical 
studiea,  have  condudt'd  that  the  male  is 
heterozygous,  and  the  female  homozygous. 
Bateson  suggests  that  the  dtscrepnney  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  animals  are  not  all  alike  in  this 
resp(*ct.  It  is  true  that  Bateson’s  results  are 
deriv«*<l  from  study  of  vertebrates  an«l  lepid- 
opteroiis  insects,  while  Wil-^m’s  study  of  the 
chromo.somes  are  on  other  groups  of  insects. 
The  accessory  chromosome  has  not  been  found 
in  the  l>‘pidoptern.  In  either  ensi*  it  is  clear 
that  S4'X  i»  determined  hv  gametic  difTerenlia- 
tion.  and  not  by  external  conditions  following 
fertilization. 

It  has  been  shown  for  plants  by  de  Vries  that 
many  apparently  homogeneous  sj>ecle8  of  plants 
are  really  made  up  of  distinct  races,  and  that 
no  aninmit  stdection  will  |H*rmanently  trans- 
form one  of  these  races  into  another.  Jennings 
showed  that  the  same  condition  holds  for 
protozoa.  From  a culture  of  I’arama*cium  he 
isolated  eight  races  differing  from  one  another 
in  size.  Within  the  limits  of  a race  occur  con- 
siderable size  variations.  If.  however,  we  breed 
from  the  largest  and  from  the  smallest  of  any 
one  race,  we  find  that  the  average  size  of  the 
descendants  in  the  two  cas<‘s  is  the  same.  Siz.e 
differences  in  the  race  are  due  to  different  con- 
ditions of  nutrition,  and  no  permanent  improve- 
ment in  size  can  follow  any  amount  of  selec- 
tion. If  we  hnn-d  from  the  largest  individuals 
of  the  culture,  wo  gradually  eliminate  the 
smaller  races,  but  no  amount  of  breeding  will 
increase  tin*  size  of  the  animals  beyond  the 
average  of  the  largest  race.  Thesi*  results  are 
important,  in  view  of  the  supposed  ability  of 
natural  aolection  to  mo<lify  indefinitely  a 
8jM*cies. 

To  explain  cases  where  organs,  in  themselves 
indifferent,  are  apparently  affected!  by  natural 
gidection,  Darwin  supposed  that  these  vary  be- 
cause “correlated”  with  organs  that  are  useful, 
but  the  nature  of  (his  correlation  was  not  clear. 
It  is  now  knovnt  that  many  organs  of  the  Iwnly 
prmlucc  internal  stHTotions,  or  “ hormones,” 
which  affect  the  character  of  other  organs,  and 
Parker  now  siiggests  tliat  one  organ  may  l>e 
correlated  with  another  because  affected  by 
liormones  protluced  Ity  it.  If  natural  selection 
causes  a change  in  the  hormone-producing 
organ,  the  hormones  will  probably  vary,  with  a 
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conscK^iiPiit  variation  in  the  diameter  of  the 
correlated  organ. 

Evolutionists  in  recent  years  are  much  less 
inclined  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  acquirtMi  characters  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  though  there  have  i>een  as 
yet  no  definite  experiments  proving  that  it 
actually  does  occur.  Lutz  reports  that  in  breed- 
ing experiments  on  pomace  flies  he  has  kept  the 
insects  for  forty-two  generations  in  small  glass 
tubes,  where  the  use  of  the  wings  was  impos- 
sible. In  spite  of  the  disuse  of  these  organs 
for  this  length  of  time,  there  was  no  indication 
of  a decrease  in  size.  On  the  other  hand 
Eigenmann,  in  on  elaborate  paper  on  “ Cave 
Vertebrates  of  America.”  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  bleached  condition  of  the  cave  fauna, 
and  the  degenerate  condition  of  the  eye,  are 
both  to  bo  explained  through  the  traJisniission 
of  functional  mo<lification. 

Coulter,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  botanist, 
declares  there  is  no  evidence  that  natural  selec- 
tion lias  bad  anything  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  species.  He  cites  especially  the  formation 
of  thorns,  which  Weismann  considers  excellent 
examples  of  protective  adaptations  and  shows 
that  they  are  not  protective  liecausc  they  do  not 
appear  when  the  plant  is  young  and  needs  them 
most,  and  because  experiment  has  shown  that 
they  arise  merely  as  a response  to  poor  nutri- 
tive conditions.  Ritter  and  Ruthven,  in  studies 
of  Ascidians  and  snakes  respectively,  declare 
that  there  is  no  evidence  for  a necessary  rela- 
tion between  the  environmental  conditions  of 
the  animals,  and  their  characters. 

Osborn,  replying  to  Morgan’s  statement  that 
the  philosophic  zotilogist  has  citosen  undirected 
variations  as  furnishing  the  material  for  natural 
selection,  challenges  the  zcnilogists  to  produce 
a single  instance  in  which  adaptive  characters 
are  Udng  accumulated  through  the  selection  of 
undirected  variations.  He  maintains  that  the 
philosophic  palieontologist  finds  the  material  for 
natural  selection  in  the  ensemble  of  an  enormous 
number  of  characters,  each  of  which  is  a unit, 
pursuing  its  indejK*ndent  history  and  moving 
in  direct  lines  of  which  the  palieontologist  has 
proof,  but  totally  fails  to  understand. 

Reighard,  as  a result  of  experiments  on  coral 
reef  fishes,  concludes  that  tlie  brilliant  color 
of  the  fishes  is  not  in  any  sense  for  warning 
purposes,  l>pcaus«»  the  fish  are  eaten  by  other 
fish  if  caught,  but  ordinarily  are  protected  by 
their  habit  of  living  in  the  reef,  among  the 
coral  heculs.  The  animals  have  no  nei*d  of  pro- 
tective colors,  l>eing  sulficiently  protected  by 
the  corals;  they  have  no  niH'd  for  aggressive 
coloration,  because  they  can  obtain  their  in- 
vertebrate food  even  if  brilliantly  colored;  and 
the  colors  are  not  warning  a-s  stated  above. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  coloration  of  the 
animal  would  follow  whatever  direction  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  organism  would  lead  it, 
and  in  the  caw*  of  the  coral  re<‘f  fish,  it  has 
led  to  brilliant  coloration.  Reighard  proposes 
to  call  this  “ Immunity  Coloration.”  since  it 
develops  b<H*ause  the  animal  is  immune  to  the 
various  caiua^s  winch  haw*  pro<!uced  elsewhere 
other  tvfies  of  coloration. 

Thayer  argiK^s  that  there  is  no  true  mimicry, 
but  that  brilliant  colors,  as  in  the  skunk,  vari- 
ous insects,  etc.,  are  color  <levic»*s  which  enable 
the  animal  to  blend  with  the  hucksronnd.  and 
thus  be  protected.  Apparent  mimicry  of  ouc 


animal  by  another  is  simply  that  since  the  two 
live  on  identical  backgrounds,  they  must  vary 
in  the  same  direction  if  they  are  to  be  protec- 
tively ooloreii. 

An  address  given  before  the  International 
Zoological  Congress  in  1907  by  J.  Loeb,  has 
now  been  published  in  an  expanded  form  under 
the  title,  “ Die  Chemische  Entwicklungserregung 
dos  tierischen  Eies.”  The  formation  of  a fertil- 
ization membrane  which  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  egg  is  brought  about  by  a 
**  lysin  ” which  comes  into  the  egg  with  the 
sperm.  Loeb  elsewhere  states  that  artificial 
parthenogenesis  may  Ik*  produced  by  any  agency 
which  tends  to  produce  hiemolysis,  as  fatty 
aci<ls,  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  solanin, 
digitalin,  or  even  the  blood  of  mammals. 

BIRD  PROTECTION.  See  Obmtholoot. 

BIRDSAXL,  WitxiAM  \V.  An  American 
educator,  died  March  17,  1909.  He  was  born 
at  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  1844,  and  graduated  at 
Karlham  College  in  1873.  From  1885  to  1803 
he  was  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the 
Friends*  Central  School  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  president  of  Swarthmona 
College,  serving  until  1902,  In  the  latter  year 
he  liecame  principal  of  the  Girls*  High  School 
in  Philadelphia. 

BIRTH  BATE.  See  Vital  Statistics. 

BISHOP,  Robert  R.  An  American  jurist, 
died  Octolier  7,  1909.  He  was  l>orn  in  1834. 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  Iaw  School  in 
18.’)7,  .\ftcrwards  he  liegan  the  practice  of  law 
in  Boston.  He  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
State  lA*giftlature,  and  for  three  jvars.  1879  to 
1882.  was  President  of  the  State  Senate.  In 
1882  he  was  Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
but  was  defeated  after  a close  contest  by 
Benjamin  F.  Butler.  Most  of  his  legal  work 
was  concerned  with  railway  litigation.  In  1888 
lie  was  appointed  an  associate  justice,  and 
s^*rved  continuously  up  to  within  several  months 
of  his  death. 

BISMARCK  ARCHIPELAGO.  A German 
protectorate  northeast  of  German  New  Guinea, 
to  which  it  is  attached  administratively.  In- 
cluding tlie  German  Solomon  Islands  (q.  v. ), 
the  estimated  area  is  22,000  square  miles,  ancl 
the  estimated  population  250,000.  The  white 
inhabitants  in  1908  numbered  403  (.322  Gor- 
man). There  are  Wesleyan  and  C’athohc  mis- 
sions. The  total  cultivated  area  in  1908  was 
11.987  liectares.  The  chief  products  are  copra, 
cotton,  rubber,  and  codee.  In  1907  the  import.^ 
amoiinUHl  to  2.589.000  marks,  and  the  exports 
1,690,000  marks  (copra,  1.521.071  marks). 

BLACKWELL,  Hknut  R.  An  American 
publicist  and  editor,  die<l  September  8,  1909. 
He  was  Is^rn  in  Bristol.  England,  in  1825.  In 
18.12  his  parents  emigrateti  to  the  United  States, 
settling,  in  1838,  in  Cincinnati.  He  began  his 
cnn*er  os  an  oflice  lioy,  but  finally  became  trav- 
i*ling  partner  in  a hardware  firm.  In  1853  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Free  Soil  movement. 
In  18.">5  he  married  Lucy  Stone,  a prominent 
Abolitionist.  In  1869.  with  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
U'illiam  Lloyd  (Jarrison.  fJeorge  William  Chirtia 
and  others,  he  took  |mri  in  organizing  the 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  w*cretary  of  this  society. 
In  1872,  he,  with  his  wife.  n>‘siimod  the  editor- 
ship of  the  U’owan’s  Journal,  started  in  1870 
by  Mary  A.  Livermore.  ThU  position  he  held 
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until  his  death.  Mr.  Blackwell  was  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  in 
the  United  States. 

BLENNEBHASSETT,  Sib  Kowi.and.  A 
British  publicist  and  educator,  die<l  March  22, 
1909.  He  was  born  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland, 
in  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  studied  also  at  I..oiivain,  Munich 
and  Berlin.  In  1805  he  was  chosen  Lihcrnl 
member  of  Parliament  from  Galway,  and  from 
1880  to  1885  represented  hla  native  county.  He 
was  an  inspector  of  schools  from  1800  to  1807; 
and  president  of  Queens  College,  Cork,  1897  to 
1905.  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  wrote  much 
in  the  reviews,  chiefly  on  foreign  topics.  He 
was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Pan-Germanic 
movement.  His  publication  of  an  interview 
with  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph in  1008  was  one  of  the  most  sensational 
political  episodes  of  that  year, 

BOILEBS.  The  total  number  of  boiler  ex* 
plosions  in  1009,  according  to  the  magazine 
Locomotii^,  published  by  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Co.,  was  550, 
the  greatest  number  reported  in  any  one  year. 
There  were  470  in  1908.  471  in  1907,  431  in 
l!K>6,  and  450  in  1905.  But  while  the  number 
of  explosions  was  greater  in  1009  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  number  of  deaths  was  loss  than  it  has 
been  for  any  year  since  1904.  The  number  of 
persons  killed  bv  l>oi)er  explosions  in  1908  was 
227.  against  2Si  in  1908,  300  in  1907,  235  in 
1900.  383  in  1905,  and  220  in  1904;  and  the 
number  of  persons  injured  (but  not  killed)  in 
1909  was  422,  against  531  in  1908,  420  in  1907, 
467  in  1006.  585  in  1905,  and  304  in  1004. 

During  the  year  1909  there  were  many  very 
serious  explosions,  but  there  was  none  in  which 
the  loss  of  life  approached  the  appalling  total 
that  characterized  the  great  explosion  at  Brfnrk- 
ton.  Mass.,  in  1905,  or  the  one  on  the  U.  S. 
gtmhoat  Henninyton,  in  the  same  year.  The 
worst  boiler  explosion  of  1009,  so  far  as  loss 
of  life  and  injury  to  person  was  conccrnetl,  was 
the  one  that  occurred  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Juno 
15.  By  this  explosion  six  persons  were  killed, 
and  six  others  were  more  or  less  seriously  in- 
jured. This  explosion  resulte<l  in  an  immediate 
damage  to  property  of  $60,000. 

BOLIVIA.  An  interior  republic  of  South 
America.  The  capital  is  Sucre.  The  ten  de- 
partments and  colonial  territory  comprising  the 
republic  have  an  estimated  area  of  473.500 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population 
(1908)  of  2.267.935.  The  census  of  1900 
showed  1.744.568  inhabitants,  and  the  estimate 
of  1906,  1,953,916.  In  1900  50.9  per  cx*nt.  of 
the  inhabilanU  were  Indians,  26.7  per  cent, 
mestizos,  and  12.7  |xt  cent,  whites.  Estimated 
population  of  the  larger  towns  (1906):  ].a 

Par,  67.235;  Coclial»amha.  24.512;  Potosi,  23,450; 
Sucre.  23.416;  Oruro,  20.670;  Santa  Cruz,  20.- 
535;  Tarija,  7817;  Trinidad.  4810.  Primary  in- 
struction is  free  and  nominally  compulsory.  Some 
provisions  are  made  for  secondary  and  higher 
tnlucation.  The  state  religion  and  that  prevail- 
ing amtmg  the  people  is  Roman  CatlioUcism. 

Pboiu  CTIOX  asd  Commercr.  Bolivia  depends 
mainly  upon  her  mineral  wealth,  which  includes 
numerous  metals  and  is  rich,  abundant,  and 
widely  distrihuU-d.  Next  in  importance  is  agri- 
culture. but  Isjth  this  industry  and  mining,  in 
proportion  to  the  ca|»abilitie^  of  the  country,  arc 
little  developed,  partly  on  account  of  the  diflicul- 


ties  of  transportation.  Among  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, the  most  important  commercially  is  rubl>er, 
although  in  1908  the  output  showed  a marked 
decline;  other  products  are  caeao,  cinchona,  and 
coffee.  Wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  potatoes  are 
cultivated,  mainly  for  local  consumption.  The 
leading  mineral  products  are  tin,  silver,  and 
copper.  The  annual  gold  protluction  amounts 
to  about  $340,000.  In  1908  the  pro<luction  of 
tin  was  greater  than  in  1907,  but,  owing  to  a 
fall  in  price,  the  value  was  less.  Bolivian  tin 
assays  60  per  cent.  pure.  The  tin  and  bismuth 
mines  and  the  copper  mines  of  Corocoro  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world,  but  develop- 
ment, especially  of  the  copper  and  bismuth,  has 
not  yet  attained  large  proportions.  Foreign 
commerce  has  been  as  follows,  in  bolivianos: 


190«  1907  1908 

Imports  81.997.000  84.562.000  40.807.SB7 

Exports  60.757.000  45,902.000  43,786.198 


The  principal  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen 
textiles,  provisions,  cattle,  machinery  and  hard- 
ware, and  wines  and  spirits.  The  chief  ex- 
port is  tin  iMirilln,  wliich  in  1907  amounted  to 
27,677.781  kilos,  valued  at  29,892,003  bolivianos; 
in  1903,  29,938.283  kilos,  valued  at  29.501.021 
bolivianos.  The  mining  sections  from  which 
the  1908  export  came  were:  Potosf,  18.139,148 

kilos;  Oruro,  9.620,025;  La  Piiz.  2.(K)8,932; 
rochabambo,  170,177.  Next  to  tin  ranks  silver, 
with  an  exi>ort  value  in  1907  of  6.483.404 
bolivianos,  and  in  1908,  7.04)7,037  Iwlivianos. 
Other  exports  in  1907  and  1908  were,  in  bolt- 
vanos.  respectively:  Copper.  2.562.692  and  1,* 

23.3.195;  bismuth’  936.093  and  306.522;  gold, 
9730  and  51.500;  rubber,  8.841,380  and  4,905,- 
493.  Of  the  imports  in  1908  Germany  fur- 
nished approximately  25  per  cent.,  the  United 
States,  20  per  cent..  Great  Britain.  10  per 
cent.,  Chile,  9 per  cent.,  and  France,  less  than 
7 per  cent.  The  principal  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  railway  materials  and  cotton 
goods.  On  account  of  the  construction  of  an 
Argentine  railway  to  Qulaca  on  the  Bolivian 
frontier,  imports  by  way  of  Argentina  showed 
a notable  increase  in  1908. 

Communications.  Difficulties  in  transpor- 
tation and  travel  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  material  development  of  the 
Republic.  In  1900  the  trunk  railway  lines  had 
a length  of  a)>out  400  miles,  affording  direct 
rail  communication  from  l«ak<e  Titicaca,  via 
Oruro,  to  Antofagasta,  on  the  Chilean  coast. 
Branch  lines  were  under  construction  from 
Oruro  to  rwha!»aniha  and  Potosf.  and  new  lines 
had  lxH*ri  hx-ated  from  Potosf  to  Tupiza  and 
from  I.4i  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando,  Preliminary 
work  has  begun  on  a line  from  Brazil  to  the 
Beni  region,  about  3(K)  miles;  it  will  open  up 
a country  rich  in  rubber  and  cabinet  woods. 
From  Arica  (Chile)  to  I.a  Paz  (337  miles),  a 
railway  is  under  construction,  of  which  180 
miles  will  1k»  in  Bolivian  territory;  branches 
will  connect  with  the  Tneora  and  with  Corocoro. 
There  is  communcation  by  rail  from  La  Pnz 
to  Guaqui  (59  miles),  thence  by  steamboat  on 
I.ake  Titicaca  to  Puno,  Peru  (iso  miles),  and 
from  that  point  by  rail  to  Mnllendo.  on  the 
Peruvian  coast  (324  inilt*s).  River  communica- 
tion by  steamboat  is  optm  from  Villa  Bella  to 
PiirA  (Brazil),  on  the  Amazon  (2.516  miles), 
and  from  Puerto  Juarez  to  Montevideo  and 
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BuonoR  Ayrt'R  (about  17-40  milcR).  by  way  of 
the  Paraguay,  Paranft,  and  Plata  rivers.  Tlie 
aggregate  length  of  Bolivian  navigable  rivers 
is  estimated  at  12.000  miles.  There  are  over 
2300  miles  of  wagon  roads.  al>out  1800  miles  of 
which  connect  the  various  induRtriul  centres. 

For  1008  the  nunil»er  of  poat-oflices  is  reported 
as  102.  and  of  postal  eniploy€H*s,  277.  The  tele- 
graph system  comprised  2!*80  miles,  of  which 
2088  miles  were  owned  by  the  governn>ent. 

Fjnanck.  Complete  and  final  figures  of 
national  finance  are  not  available.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  and  expenditure  for  1008  were: 
IG.025,378  l.Hilivianos  and  10,618,515  bolivianos 
respectively,  for  1009. 

Insides  treasury  bonds  amounting  to  2.500, • 
000  l>olivianos,  the  internal  debt  strxxl  at  4,- 
346.529  bolivianos  in  1907,  when  there  was  no 
recognized  external  debt.  Early  in  1909  it  was 
announced  that  tJie  Ibdivian  government  had 
contracte<l  a loan  of  $2.5(M),tH)0  with  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan and  Company,  of  New  York. 

On  Septeml»er  14.  1906,  the  (.’ongTV?ss  enacted 
a law  providing  for  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard,  which  l>ccame  the  standard  of  the 
country  by  the  Pri'nident’s  promulgation  of 
Dcccml>er  31,  11)08.  The  monetary  unit  is  roadie 
the  boliviano,  \v«irtb  38.93  cents  (that  is,  12.50 
l>olivianos  to  the  j)ound  aierlingl.  Under  the 
silver  standard,  tho  value  of  the  boliviano 
fluctuated;  in  July,  1908,  it  was  about  39.3 
cents,  and  in  OebdK*r,  1907,  about  49.9  cents. 

Abmy.  Compulsory  military  service  is  re- 
quired of  males  from  the  twentieth  to  tlic 
fiftieth  year,  but  this  has  never  been  vigorously 
enforced,  though  various  reforms  in  connection 
with  a reorganization  of  the  army  in  1907  w’ere 
put  under  way.  There  were  in  1909  five  in- 
fantry battalions,  a regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a 
mountain  artillery  regiment,  with  an  extra 
cavalry  and  an  extra  artillery  regiment  in 
process  of  formation,  making  a standing  army 
of  alx^ut  3000  n>en,  though  reserves,  territorial 
guards  and  other  forces  make  po.s.sible  a war 
strength  estimated  from  80,000  to  177,800  men 
upon  mobilization.  TIkj  Mauser  rifle  mode!  of 
1898  is  umhI  and  there  w-ere  In'ing  added  in 
1909,  modern  shielded  field  guns  from  the 
French  CTeusot  works. 

(lovERNMENT.  Tho  oxccutive  authority  is 
vested  in  a president,  who  is  elect€»d  for  a term 
of  four  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a cabinet  of 
five  memlters.  The  legislative  power  devolves 
npr)n  a congress  of  two  houses,  tlie  Senate  (10 
memliers)  and  the  C)iaml>er  of  Deputies  (72 
memlMTS).  The  departments  are  administer^ 
by  pivfects,  appointed  by  the  Presblent.  The 
President  is  Eliodoro  Villazdn  (elected  May  2, 
1909), 

History.  f>n  January  13  the  arbitration 
treaty  |»ending  l»etween  the  Unite<l  States  and 
Bolivia  w'as  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  On  July  10,  after  the  announcement 
of  the  QTward  in  Peru’s  favor  by  the  President 
of  .Argentina.  Figueroa  Alcorta,  in  the  bound- 
ary dispute  lietwe<*n  Bolivia  ami  Argentina,  l>oth 
the  Argentine  and  Peruvian  legations  were 
moblK'd,  but  the  Bolivian  govermnent  promised 
satisfaction  for  these  acts  of  violence  and  de- 
clared martial  law.  After  the  announcement  of 
the  government  that  it  would  not  accept  the 
award  the  disorders  ceased  (July  14).  At  the  end 
of  July  it  w’as  announced  that  Bolivia  and  Peru 
had  agreed  Ui  Ofwn  dirwt  negotiations  with  each 
other  for  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  See 


Argentina  and  Arbitration.  Internationa!.. 
In  August  President  Ismail  Montes  retired  and 
was  succeodtHl  by  Sefior  VTUa/.on  on  August 
12.  Pre.sident  Montes  was  opposed  to  tlie  Ar- 
gentina boundary  award  and  Seuor  Villazon  be- 
lieved in  accepting  it,  although  it  waa  unfavor- 
able to  Bolivia. 

BOLL  WEEVIL.  See  Cotto.n. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES.  The  depression  and 
uncertainty  in  this  industry  which  prevailed  in 
1908  were  not  as  marked  in  1909.  At  the  close 
of  the  former  year  the  agitation  for  free  hides 
was  plainly  in  evidence  and  during  1909  the 
tariff  (q.  v.)  figured  largely  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry.  At  a meeting  of  the  Boot  & 
SluHJ  Manufacturers*  Association,  held  in  New 
York  on  June  11,  a free  hide  campaign  was  put 
under  way  and  organizwl  work  for  the  cause 
was  done  during  the  tariff  discussions.  The  bill 
when  passed  contained  a frw  bides  proviso  and 
the  first  cargo  of  hides  imported  free  of  duty 
arrived  from  Soutli  America  and  was  entered 
at  the  port  of  Boston,  August  0.  The  turilf  law 
also  reduced  the  duties  on  importc<l  shoes  from 
2.5  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the 
new'  rates  went  into  effect  on  October  1.  An  in- 
dustrial dispute  of  long  stamling  between  the 
Boot  and  .Shoo  Workers*  I'nion  at  Brockton, 
Mass.,  and  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Company,  which 
was  particularly  seriouis  in  1908,  was  settled  in 
Octolwr,  1909,  and  tl>e  latter  lK*gan  to  put  in  op- 
eration at  Brockton  its  manufacturing  plants 
whicli  had  l>et'n  closwl  or  moved  away  on  ac- 
count of  dilficulties  with  organized  labor.  In 
New'  England  the  lKM>t  and  shoe  industry 
showefl  desirable  improvement  over  1908,  and 
Haverhill  and  Brockton  exceeded  all  previous 
years  in  the  amount  of  their  shipments.  The 
shoe  shipments  from  Boston,  by  no  means  the 
greatest  on  record,  showed  a substantial  gain 
over  1908.  Despite  the  tariff  reduction  at  the 
end  of  the  year  tliere  did  not  mH'm  to  be  any 
prospect  of  chea[>er  leather  and  it  w’as  evid«*nt 
that  a general  increase  in  the  price  of  boots  and 
shoes  would  be  agreed  upon  in  the  coming  year. 

Shoe  Shipments  from  Boston 


1»04 4.756.649  cases 

l‘K>5 6.05S.796 

1906  6.0S2.678 

1907  4.730.191 

190S S.69X.81S  “ 

1909  4.175.K37 


The  shoes  sliippi'd  from  Boston  are  esti- 
mated at  75  pM'r  cent,  of  the  output  of  New 
England  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  production  of 
the  United  States. 

The  distribution  of  American  l>oots  and 
shoes  covers  a wide  range  of  c<nintries.  Trop- 
ical and  subtropical  countries  offer  the  largest 
market  for  this  class  of  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Slates.  Cuba  stands  at 
the  liead  of  the  list,  fully  35  per  cent,  of  the 
year’s  exports  of  Ixsits  and  shoes  having  boon 
sent  to  that  republic,  compared  with  13  per 
cent,  to  the  I’nited  Kingdom,  10  per  cent,  to 
Canada.  9J  per  cent,  to  Mexico,  8 per  cent,  to 
other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda,  nearly  7 per 
cent,  to  Cenlral  .America,  alwut  3 jst  cent,  to 
Germany,  and  alsmt  2 |>er  cent,  each  to  Franco 
and  the  Bhilippine  Islands. 

In  addition  to  the  cx|M>rts  of  American  boots 
and  shitos  to  foreign  countries  there  were  sent 
to  Alaska  in  the  12  mouths  of  1909  103. HH2 
pairs,  valued  at  $257,645;  to  Hawaii,  165,6S4 
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pain<,  valued  at  $291«647;  and  to  Porto  Kico. 
659.284  pairs,  valued  at  $710,716.  The  number 
of  pairs  stmt  to  the  Philippines  (which,  how- 
ever, are  included  in  the  statement  of  exports 
to  foreign  countries,  above  recorded)  was  lUl,- 
398  pairs,  valued  at  $375,801,  making  the  total 
Bbipmenta  to  the  non-contiguous  territories  of 
the  United  States  1,120,248  pairs,  valued  at 
$1,041,808. 

In  its  contributions  to  the  world’s  r(H]uire- 
menta  of  boots  and  shoes  the  United  States 
has  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  rec<‘nt 
years.  In  1879  the  quantity  exjwrtcd  was  hut 
304.333  pain;  in  1889,  684,347  jwirs;  in  1899, 
2.064.370  pairs;  and  in  1909,  0,773.034  pairs, 
the  largest  uumlHT  on  record.  Meantime  the 
value  of  exports  increased  from  $417,758  in 
1879  to  $042,065  in  1889,  $3,008,435  in  1899, 
and  $11,443,225  in  the  year  190tl,  which,  how- 
ever, was  slightly  less  than  in  1907,  when  OJ 
million  pairs  were  exported.  These  figures  re- 
late only  to  boots  and  shoes  of  leather,  and  do 
not  include  those  of  india  rubber,  of  which 
over  ,3,(KK),0fK)  pairs  were  exporbnl  in  1909. 

This  growth  of  exportations,  from  301,000 
pairs  in  1H79  to  6.750,000  in  lOOlf,  has 
brought  the  United  States  to  the  bend  of  the 
list  of  lioot  and  shoe  exporting  nations  of  the 
world,  if  measured  by  value  of  the  oxpf)rts,  or 
secoml  in  the  list,  if  measured  by  the  num- 
b(T  of  pairs  exported.  The  principal  boot  and 
shoe  exporting  ctmntries  are  CJerninny,  Spain, 
France,  the  United  States  and  tl»e  I’liited 
Ringdom.  and  the  exports  from  tl»c  United 
States  exceed  in  value  those  of  any  other  coun* 
try,  though  in  number  of  pairs  exported  the 
United  Kingdom  still  exceeds  the  United  States. 
In  the  calendar  year  1893  the  numl>er  of  iwiirs 
of  boots  and  sbm-s  exported  from  the  United 
States  was  but  588.003,  valued  at  $726,210.  and 
those  from  tl»e  I'nited  Kingdom,  8,316,588,  val- 
ued at  $8,259,580.  In  1890  the  total  exporta- 
tion of  American  boots  and  shoos  for  the  first 
time  excewled  one  million  pairs,  Inung  1,141,- 
033  pairs,  against  8,940,210  pairs  from  the 
United  Kingd«»m.  In  the  calendar  year  1909, 
the  quantity  exported  from  the  United  States 
was  6.773,934  pairs,  valued  at  $11,443,226  and 
from  the  I’nited  Kingdom,  10,089,960  pairs,  val- 
ued at  $11,170,768.  The  values  of  boot  and 
shoe  exportations  from  other  leailing  exporters 
were,  in  1908,  the  latest  available  year,  from 
Grrmanv,  $3,648,000;  France,  $2,057,000;  and 
Spain,  $1,456,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
pairs  and  value  of  boots  and  shoes  ex|>orted 
from  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, respectively,  at  quinquennial  periods  from 
1893  to  1909.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  growth 
in  exportations  from  the  Ihiiled  States  has 
l>een  over  lOOO  per  cent,  and  in  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom  but  about  35  p*r  cent.;  also 
that  the  average  value  per  pair  of  tlie  boots  iiid 
shoes  exported,  including  those  of  all  classes 
and  for  children  as  well  as  for  adults,  was,  in 
1909,  $1.69  for  those  from  the  United  States, 
and  $1.11  for  those  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Year  Pairs  Value 

isy.1  6KS.00.3  I 72fi.2in 

U9S  i.3yi.220  i,y44.4:»a 

1903  4.679,164  7,244.726 

1908  6.967.793  10.031.227 

1909  6.773.934  11,443.226 


BOB.NEO.  An  East  ln<lian  island,  having  an 
estimated  area  of  293,500  Kquare  miles  and  an 
estimated  population  of  1.680,000.  The  island 
belongs  partly  to  Great  Britain  and  partly 
(al)OUt  two-thirds)  to  the  Ketherlands.  Kec 
British  North  ItoRNtx);  Bbunki;  Sarawak; 
and  Dirrcii  East  I.ndiks. 

BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA.  Formerly 
Turkish  provinces,  lying  west  of  Servia  and 
south  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia;  from  1878  to 
1908  occupied  and  administered  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary; annexed  to  Austria-Hungary,  by  preada- 
mation  of  the  Emperor-King.  Septemlier  5, 
1008.  Area,  19,702  square  miles.  Population 
(1908),  1,828,379,  about  one-third  Mohamme- 
dans and  somewhat  more  than  one-third  Ori- 
ental Orthodox.  The  capital  and  largest  town 
is  Sarayevo,  with  over  4I.6(M)  inhabitants. 
Primary  instruction  is  free,  but  not  compul- 
sory. In  118)7  there  were  379  primary  schools, 
940  lower  Mohammo<lan  schot>ls,  five  gv’mnasia, 
one  realschule,  11  advanci-d  schools  for  girls, 
and  a nunil>er  of  institutions  for  teidinical  and 
industrial  instruction.  Agriculture,  although  in 
a low  state  of  development,  is  the  principal  oc- 
cupation of  the  {>eople.  Tobacco  is  a leading 
crop,  and  corn,  wheat,  barley,  rw,  millet,  buck- 
wheat, potat(s*s.  sugar  l>oeU,  flax,  hemp  and 
fruits  are  cultivated.  The  raising  of  live-stock 
is  important.  There  is  a con.siderable  output  of 
minerals,  including  eoal^  iron,  salt,  copp(*r,  man- 
ganese, chromium,  and  mercury.  Coal  produc- 
tion in  1907  amounted  to  621.178  tons,  iron 
ore  150,684  tons,  manganese  7000  tons;  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  iron  was  48.045  tons.  value<l  at 
3.208.947  kronen  (1  kronen  *=  20.3  ct*nts), 
wrought  iron  24.233  tons  (4.882,990  kronen), 
cast-iron  gwids  5072  tons  (985,002  kronen). 
The  output  of  salt  in  1907  was  21.148  tons, 
value<l  at  2,326.269  kronen.  Maiuifactur- 
Ing  is  not  highly  develoj»ed,  but  there  are 
various  factories  for  sugar,  chemicals,  wcM>d 
products,  matclies,  etc.  Bosnia  and  Herzegov- 
ina are  included  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  cen- 
sus territory.  Tlie  principal  imports  are  cot- 
ton textiles,  cereals,  flour,  clothing,  iron  manu- 
factures and  machinery,  sugar,  and  beverages. 
The  leading  exports  include  cereals  and  Ihnir, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  live-stock  an<l  skins,  iron 
an<l  chemicals.  In  1907  the  estimated  imports 
from  Austria-Hungary  and  foreign  countries 
were  valiiwl  at  114,492,195  kronen;  the  ex|n>rts, 
112,100.703  kronen.  In  190H  the  imports  and 
exports  were  valued  at  121.680,325  kronen  and 
108,951,274  kronen,  respectively.  The  length  of 
railways  reporteil  in  operation  in  ltl09  was 
'84  miles.  Post-offlees  in  H)0H  numbcTtHl  137, 
and  teb*graph  oflices  164.  with  1931  miles  of 
line  and  4824  mib»s  of  wire.  The  estimated 
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Tear 

Pairs 

Value 

1893  

fi.316.6M 

$ 8.2.69.5S0 

1S9S  

7.667.040 

7.270.216 

1903  

9.2K6.296 

8.980.542 

190S  

9.170.364 

10.140.589 

1»09  

10.089,960 

11.170,768 

revenue  and  expenditiire  for  1908  amounted  to 
66.487,059  kronen  and  66.482.018  kronen,  re- 
siK'ctive'y;  for  19t>9,  71,320.483  and  71.299.013, 
respectivt  ly.  Bosnia  and  Herzegfwina  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  AiiHtro-IIiingarian  minister  ot 
finance  ( Baron  Stephan  Buriftn  de  Rajecz  in 
1909).  For  history,  see  Austria-Hunoarv. 
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BOSTON.  See  Massachusetts.  exAminod  tlio  starch  ^aina  of  peas  In  reference 

BOSTON  PT7BL1C  LIBRARY.  A public  to  those  found  in  hybrids,  and  Mias  Wheldale 
institution  which  embraces  the  library  system  has  given  an  account  of  the  behavior  of  floral 
of  Boston,  Moss.  It  was  founded  in  18.54.  The  pigments  in  hybrids.  Shull  discusses  the  pure 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  on  December  line  method  of  corn  breeding,  while  Collins 
31,  1909,  was  nearly  1,000,000.  The  total  cir-  maintains  that  broad  breeding  in  corn  will  give 
cnlation  for  1000  for  home  use  was  1,047,840,  the  best  results.  The  present  status  of  plant 
of  which  207.507  volumes  were  taken  from  the  bri^eding  with  alfalfa,  cotton,  tobacco,  cereals, 
central  library,  and  1,124,450  from  the  branches  fruits,  for  disease  resistance,  etc.,  is  well  sum- 


and  stations.  The  library  had  in  1900  about 
30  branches  throughout  the  city.  The  librarian 
is  Horace  G.  Wadlin. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 

See  Botany. 

BOTANY.  One  of  the  events  of  1000  of 
great  importance  to  botanists  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  publication  of  his  Origin  of 
Specica.  Tliis  dual  event  was  observed  by 
scientific  societies  throughout  the  world,  and 
a formal  Darwin  centenary  celebration  was 
held  at  Cambridge  University,  England,  on  June 
22,  1909,  which  was  attended  by  248  ofTicial  dele- 
gates representing  universities,  societies,  and 
other  scientific  bodies  in  28  countries  of  the 
world.  The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America  was  held  at  Bos- 
ton, December  20,  1009,  to  January  I,  lOIO,  in 
affiliation  with  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  The  Society  of  Plant 
Pathologists  held  its  meeting  at  the  same  time. 
A new  Iratanical  laboratory  was  formally  opened 
in  the  University  College,  I^ondon.  on  DtH.*em- 
her  17,  1900.  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  well  known  for 
his  work  in  economic  botany,  retired  from  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
British  West  Indies  and  Francis  Watts  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  Dr.  O.  Karsten  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  Ualle,  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  K.  Nolle. 
Dr.  C’arl  Corens  has  been  chosen  snccesnor  to 
Dr.  W.  Zopf,  deceased,  at  MUnster.  Dr.  II.  ^fol- 
isch  succeeded  Dr.  J.  Wiesner  as  director  of 
the  plant  physiological  laboratory  at  Vienna 
University.  James  Britten,  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Itotang,  retired  after  40  years’  service. 
Dr.  E.  Ch.  Hansen,  well-known  for  his  work  on 
veasts  and  fermentation,  and  Prof.  J.  Barl)osa 
ilodrigues,  director  of  the  lx)tanic  garden  at  Kio 
Janeiro,  died  during  the  year. 

Plant  Breeding.  Among  some  of  the  recent 
investigations  on  economic  lines  that  show  the 
applicability  of  the  Mendelian  theory  to  plant 
breeding  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Dcl.<<iach 
and  Balls  on  cottons,  the  latU'r  author  showing 
21  unit  characters  in  cotton  plants.  Button,  in 
crosses  with  turnips  and  otlier  s}>ecies  of  Bras- 
sica,  shows  Mendelian  IxOsavior  of  the  unit 
characters,  fleshy  roots,  and  curled  leaves.  Nils- 
son-Ehle  shows  practically  all  the  suppowMl  mu- 
tants of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals  split  in 
Mendelian  fashion.  East  found  that  flint  and 
dent  corns  difTer  in  a number  of  correlated  char- 
acters and  these  combinations  are  maintained 
when  bred  with  sweet  corn.  EuM»rs<»n  shows 
that  in  beans  there  are  two  distinct  units  r«>r 
mottling,  one  typical  Mendelian.  the  other  only 
evident  in  the  heteror.ygote  state.  Bauer  tliinks 
the  great  numb<*r  of  fluctuating  variahons  in 
garden  nasturtiums  is  due  to  Mendelian  splitting 
of  minor  unit  characters.  The  matt.*r  of  non- 
splitting hybrids  has  been  considerel  by  I.ock, 
Burbank,  and  others,  and  its  , im|>ortance 
should  be  rigidly  investigated.  DrrbUhire  has 


niarized  in  the  fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Breeders*  Asstx-iation.  The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Assctciaiion  was  held  at  Colum- 
bia. Missouri,  January  6-8,  1909. 

Plant  PhysiomxjY.  A largo  number  of 
studies  on  the  vital  activities  and  proces.ses  of 
plants  were  published  during  1000.  The  ques- 
tion of  light  perception  by  plants  has  been  a 
subject  of  controversy,  the  perceptive  power 
of  certain  epidermal  cells  l>eing  affirmed  and  de- 
nied. Bose  has  contende<l  that  impulse  travels 
through  the  fihrovaseular  bundles  of  plants,  but 
many  investigators  hold  that  the  power  of  trans- 
mission of  excitation  is  a function  possessed  by 
all  tissues  where  there  is  continuity  of  proto- 
plasm. Weisner  finds  that  finely  divided  leaves 
favor  assimilation  by  the  plant  by  increasing 
leaf  surface  and  lowering  temperature.  The 
method  by  which  the  transpiration  column  in 
the  plant  is  maintained  is  still  in  dispute.  Dixon 
ofTers  additional  evidence  against  the  so-called 
vital  theory  of  the  ascent  of  sap.  Bergen  has 
showTi  that  plants  growing  in  humid  atmos- 
pheres ac()uire  a greater  capacity  for  tran.spira- 
tion  than  normal,  and  Smith  in  studies  in  the 
Tropics  found  a relationship  between  the  tem- 
perature of  leaves,  their  color,  and  transpira- 
tion. Young  red  leaves  have  the  highest  inter- 
nal temperature  and  also  the  most  rapid  trans- 
piration. 

The  studies  on  the  constitution  of  chloro- 
phyll are  being  continued  by  Stahl.  March- 
lewski,  Hausmann.  and  others."  Willstatter  has 
recently  shown  that  magnesium  is  a constant 
constituent  of  chlorophyll  and  that  starch  for- 
mation is  in  some  way  associated  with  the  pres- 
ence of  magnesium.  It  seems  well  established 
that  plants  under  certain  conditions  can  derive 
their  carlK>n  from  cultures*  in  which  they  are 
grown  and  that  formaldehyde  gas  in  "small 
quantities  can  l>e  utilized  by  the  leaves  of 
plants.  Euler  claims  tliat  oxalic  acid  is  an 
oxidation  product  of  the  plant  and  not  an  in- 
termediate prcaluct  of  photosynthesis.  Parkin 
has  niiow'n  that  in  snowdrop  leaves  sucrose  pre- 
cedes hexoses  in  photosynthesia  and  not  the 
c»mverse.  Palladin  claims  dextrose  to  be  the 
initial  product  of  carbon  assimilation  and  that 
it  is  the  parent  material  from  which  all  aro- 
matic comp<tunds  arc  formed. 

The  elfect  of  temperature  and  other  physical 
ageneles  on  various  vital  functions  has  been 
inve  .ligated.  Bccqiierel  found  that  seed  of 
\ylieat,  mustard,  and  alfalfa  would  w'ithstand 
-irying,  seale<l  in  a vacuum,  kept  for  3 weeks  at 
the  tem|teraturc  of  liquid  air  and  77  hours  in 
liquid  hydrogen  at  -253®  C.,  without  losing 
their  fjower  of  germination.  Maksimov  found 
mistleljie,  pine  needles,  and  8pira*a  buds  to  con- 
tinue respiration  at  -20®  U.  Btarch  conversion 
in  twigs  of  mulberry  was  favored  at  temj»cra- 
tures  of  00  to  70®  C.  and  ceaswl  at  80®.  Cloud  v 
weather  has  b*en  founil  to  retard  assimilation 
of  wheat  plants,  four  or  five  times  as  much  car- 
bon  dioxid  being  assimilate<l  during  bright 
weather,  with  a corresponding  increase  iu 
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starch.  The  estimated  amount  of  starch  formed 
in  a field  of  wheat  on  a cloudy  day  was  7 kp. 
per  hectare  as  compared  with  33  kg.  on  a bright 
one.  Reed  lias  shown  that  potash  salts  are 
necessary  for  starch  formation  by  plants,  phos- 
phorus is  closely  connected  with  carl>ohydrate 
transformation,  calcium  is  needed  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  chlorophyll,  and  magnesium  for  the 
activity  of  tl»e  chloroplaats. 

Root  excretions  have  been  studied  by  many, 
and  Stoklasa  and  Ernst  find  that  under  normal 
conditions  carl>onic  acid  alone  is  excreted.  If 
toxic  piopertlos  are  present  they  arc  the 
product  oi  incomplete  oxidation.  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  lime  and  magnesium 
ratio  r<*quired  by  plants,  and  various  propor- 
tions have  been  worked  out  for  difTerent  crops. 
Studies  on  proteolytic  and  other  ferments  arc 
being  carried  on  by  a number  of  investigators, 
and  the  presence  of  giucosids,  enzyms.  etc.,  in 
the  plant  world  is  found  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. Freezing  and  ana‘sthetica  have  been 
found  to  liberate  hydrocyanic  acid  from  cyano- 
genetic  giucosids.  That  color  in  plants  can  be 
influenced  and  entirely  changed  by  chemical 
agencies  has  been  shown  by  Kraemer,  Runyan, 
and  others.  Combes  found  that  anthooyanin,  the 
red  coloring  matter  of  plants,  is  associated  with 
an  accumulation  of  starch  and  giucosids.  The 
great  lifting  power  of  plants  is  shown  by  Stone, 
who  found  fronds  of  the  ostrich  fern  lifting 
a cement  walk,  tlie  power  required  h<*ing  esti- 
mated at  361  gm.  per  square  millimetre. 

PI.ANT  PatiiouxjT.  A considerable  numwr 
of  plant  troubles  that  have  lieen  attributed  to 
fungus  attacks  are  now  believed  to  be  due  to 
abnormal  weather  conditions,  and  the  investi- 
gations of  Morse,  Clinton.  Stone.  Gracbncr,  and 
others  seem  to  substantiate  their  claims.  A 
number  of  epidemics  of  tree  diseases  seem  to 
have  followed  winters  of  unusual  severity,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  injury  was  primarily 
due  to  the  freezing.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  white  pine  blight,  which  appeared  in  New 
England. 

The  perfect  stapj  of  a numl>cr  of  fungi  has 
been  reported  during  the  year,  among  them  the 
leaf  spot  fungus  of  pears  and  quinces,  the  cot- 
ton anthracnose,  the  fungi  causing  the  rots  of 
stone  fruits,  potato  rot,  etc.  A numiicr  of  in- 
vestigators have  shown  the  influence  of  the 
medium  on  the  variation  of  fungi  ami  have  sug- 
gested the  application  of  cultural  methods  as  a 
means  for  identifying  fungi.  Considerable  data 
have  been  added  regarding  the  susceptibility  of 
different  varieties  of  plants  to  disease,  and  the 
causes  of  resistance  arc  receiving  attention. 
Structural  differences,  enzyms.  chemical  stimu- 
lus. etc.,  have  each  been  suggested  as  the  basis 
of  immunity.  It  has  recently  shown  that 

wheats  immune  to  rust  in  India  have  been 
badlv  attacked  when  planted  in  south«*rn 
Africa.  Mdnch  has  found  that  about  12  per 
cent,  of  water  in  excess  of  the  normal  winter 
content  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
fungi  in  structural  timlier.  The  presence  of  the 
potato  rot  fungus  {Phytophthora  infeatans) 
has  been  shown  to  increase  the  glucose  content 
of  the  tubers  to  fully  double  the  normal  amount, 

A number  of  diseases  new  to  the  t’nit<*d 
States  have  bc'on  described  or  rcjiorfcd  for  the 
firat  time.  These  include  a bacterial  leaf  dis- 
ea.’»e  of  oats  and  other  cereals;  a nmskmelon 
wilt  due  to  M ticoaph(rrrlta  citruUina  ^ a necrosis 
of  grapevine  caused  by  FusiciK'cum  rificolum/ 


a disease  of  apples  and  pears  in  North  Carolina 
duo  to  Uypochnua  ochrolrucu^,  a fungus 
hitherto  known  only  from  Brazil;  a bacterial 
disea.se  of  lettuce;  a leaf  «p<>t  {AUrmarut 
di(inihi)  of  carnations;  and  antliracnosc  of  flgs 
(Collctotrichum  carictr).  Among  diseases  com- 
mon in  Europe,  some  of  them  very  destructive, 
which  were  reported  in  America  for  the  first 
time  are  the  Mack  scab  of  potatoes 

(Chryaophlyctia  rndobiotica)  \ the  W'hite  pine 
blister  bliglit  (Pcrirfcrmiwm  »/robi)»  the  crown 
gull  of  alfalfa  {L’rophlyctia  alfalfa)  ; the  silver 
leaf  disease  of  plums,  cherries,  etc.;  and  the 
nematode  disease  of  wheat  due  to  Tylcnchua 
frit  id. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by 
studies  carried  on  at  tlie  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and 
North  Carolina  experiment  stations  on  the  cause 
of  mouldy  corn.  The  fungus  Diplodia  zrce 
seems  commonly  associated  with  it,  and  E.  F. 
Smith  suggests  a possible  connection  betw'cen 
this  fungus  on  corn  and  the  cornstalk  disease 
of  cattle  and  pcdlagra  in  man. 

In  Europe,  aside  from  the  commonly  known 
plant  diseases  whose  control  is  being  investi- 
gated, considerable  uneasiness  has  be<*n  caused 
by  epidemics  of  oak  mildew  in  France  and 
Italy;  leaf  curl  of  potatoes  in  Germany;  black 
scab  of  potatoes  due  to  Chryaophlyctia  endohio- 
(ICO  in  Germany,  England,  and  elsewhere.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  destructive  potato 
diseases  oixserved  in  recent  years.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  and  the  leaf  curl  disease  reduced  the 
pfitato  crop  of  Germany  by  50  per  cent,  in 
lOOH.  The  American  gooseberry  mildew  is  still 
giving  much  concern  in  northern  Europe,  where 
it  seems  quite  destructive. 

Freeman  and  Johnson  have  shown  that  the 
loose  smuts  of  wheat  and  barley  may  be  con- 
trolled by  soaking  the  seed  grain  in  cold  water 
for  flw»  hours  and  hot  water  (52-64*  C.)  for 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Simitar  results  were 
obtained  in  Germany  by  drying  the  grain  in  air 
heated  to  6t>d55*  C.  The  possibility  of  con- 
trolling grajie  black  rot  by  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in 
spraying  experiments  conducted  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  elsewhere.  A 
Bordeaux  mixture  consisting  of  four  pounds  of 
coppt'r  sulphate,  three  jxiunds  of  lime,  and  fifty 
gallons  of  water  gave  the  best  results.  The 
long  term  exfieriinenls  of  the  New  York  and 
Vermont  experiment  stations  on  spraying 
potatoes  ha\v>  Ix'en  continued,  and  as  a result 
of  eighteen  years'  experiments,  annual  gains 
averaging  92  per  cent,  of  the  crop  have  i»een 
reported  in  Vermont  due  to  thorough  spraying. 

Studies  arc  Iwing  made  by  a number  of  in- 
vestigators in  this  country  and  in  Europe  on 
the  constitution  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  A num- 
ber of  new  fungicides  were  ti’sted  in  different 
countries  and  their  true  value  determined.  Few 
were  found  to  equal  Bordeaux  mixture  in  effi- 
ciency. Studies  in  Italy,  England,  and  else- 
where indicate  that  the  amount  of  copper 
sulphate  in  Bordeaux  nii.xture  may  be  consider- 
ably reduced  from  the  quantity  usually  called 
for  by  the  formulas  without  diminiHliing  its 
efficiency  as  a fungicide.  The  limesulpliur 
mixture  originullv  employed  against  the  San 
Josi»  scale  has  i>cen  found  to  have  niarke<l 
fungicidal  projjcrties  and  many  trials  were  made 
with  it  during  the  year. 

LmniATiRE.  A numl>er  of  impo’rtarit  contri- 
butions to  botanical  literature  appeared  during 
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1909,  amon^  thorn  a Manual  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region,  by  J.  M.  Coulter  and  Aven 
Nelaon ; a History  of  Botany,  1860-1900,  by  J. 
Reynolds  Green,  supplementing  Sachs’  History 
of  Botany,  1530-1860;  an  Knplish  o<lilion  of 
VVarming's  Ecology  of  plants;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  volumes  on  Trees,  by  Marshall  Ward;  Zur 
Biologic  <ha  Chlorophylls,  by  Stahl;  Hie  Chemie 
(ies  Chlorophylls,  by  Marchlcwski ; Fungus  Dia- 
cfiaea  of  f*lants,  by  Dug^ar;  Maladies  des 
plantea  Cultiv^cs,  by  Delacroix  and  Maublanc; 
Lea  Ennemis  des  Arbrea  Fruitiera  et  dca  plantea 
cuUiv^ca,  by  Verniorcl;  Lindau  and  Sydow  com* 
plete<l  their  bibliography  of  mycological  litera- 
ture, nearly  30,1K)0  titles  Uung  listed;  Holl- 
rung’s  annual  summary  of  the  literature  of 
plant  diseawa;  Agricultural  Bacteriology,  by 
Conn;  Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country  Life, 
by  Liptnan,  etc.  A new  journal,  Mycologia, 
was  established  by  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  as  a continuation  of  the  Journal  of 
Mycology,  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Kellerman. 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  founded  in 
1794.  There  were  in  1909  students  and  25 
members  of  the  faculty.  This  was  the  largest 
attendance  in  the  history  of  the  college.  There 
were  received  in  gift*  during  the  year  $5*24, - 
552.10.  A numlH*r  of  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  faculty,  Profesnor  Roscoe  J.  Ham 
wvis  elected  professor  of  German.  an<l  Henry 
Pratt  Fairchild  was  elected  Kayerweathcr  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  sociology.  There  are 
94.511  books  in  the  library.  The  productive 
funds  anrount  to  $1,. 379,894*  and  the  total  in- 
come is  about  $100,000  a year.  Tlie  President 
is  Rev.  William  De  Witt  Hyde. 

BOWLING.  The  ninth  annual  tournament 
of  the  American  Bowling  Congress  was  held  at 
Pittsburg  in  March.  The  individual  champion- 
ship was  won  by  L.  Sutton,  of  Rochester.  Sut- 
ton and  F.  Bruggeman,  of  Sioux  Falls,  la., 
tied  with  H total  of  691  for  thri*e  games,  and 
in  the  one  game  play-otT,  Sutton  scored  215 
against  Bruggeman  s 179.  The  two-men  team 
contest  was  won  by  the  Scliwoegler  Brothers, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  who  rolled  1304.  In  the  five- 
men  team  event  the  Lipmans.  of  Chicago,  were 
successful,  with  a score  of  2!H52  pins.  This  is  a 
world's  record.  The  all  events  (nine  games) 
championship  went  to  Janies  Blouin,  of  Cleve- 
land, O,,  who  made  a total  of  1885.  The  third 
attnual  tournament  of  the  National  Bowling 
Association  took  place  in  Matlison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York,  May  24  to  .June  12.  The  win- 
ners and  scores  were:  Individual.  E.  Thomp- 

son, Brooklyn,  699;  two-men  team,  Satter- 
thwaite-Rodgers.  Philadelphia.  1298;  five-men 
team,  Corinthian  No.  8,  New  York,  2899. 

BOXING.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
held  its  annual  boxing  cbauip!onslii{>s  at  Boston, 
April  12-13.  The  results  of  the  final  bouts 
were:  105  ;>ound  class,  Arthur  Souza,  of  Cam- 
bridge, defeated  "Teddy”  Murphy,  of  South 
Boston;  11.5-i>ound  class.  Joe  Gorman,  of  North- 
boro.  defeated  Arthur  Kane,  of  Cambridge;  125- 
pound  class,  T.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  of  South  Boston, 
defeated  K.  Jewett,  of  Boston;  135-pouml  class, 
"Ijirry”  Shelvin,  U.  S.  S.  .Veto  Jersey,  of 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  defeated  John  Morris,  of  East 
Boston;  l45-]Kmnd  class,  M.  J.  McNamara,  of 
('ambridg*'.  4iefeateJ  (!.  An<lerson.  of  Soutli 
Boston;  l-W-iKiund  class,  " Dsin  ” Sullivan,  of 
Cambridge,  defeated  J.  Bely,  Jr.,  of  Waltham; 


heavy-weight,  “Phil”  Schlossberg,  U.  S.  S.  Ncic 
Jersey,  defeated  Emory  Payne,  of  New  York. 

In  professional  pugilistic  circles  the  most 
important  event  of  1909  was  the  signing  of 
articles  by  ".lack”  Johnson  and  James  J. 
JelTries,  in  which  these  fighters  agreed  to  box 
4.5  rounds  or  more  on  July  4,  1910,  in  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  or  Utah.  The  purse  offered  for 
the  fight,  $101,000,  will  be  the  largest  ever 
fought  for.  The  principal  professional  iKiut  of 
1909  was  the  contest  between  “Jack”  John- 
son and  Stanley  Ketchel  for  the  heavy-weight 
title.  The  fight  was  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Johnson  k^x-klng  out  Ketchel  in  12  rounds. 
Another  title  Ixmt  was  that  between  Nick  Hy- 
land and  Battling  Nelson,  the  lightweight 
champion,  which  was  won  by  Nelson  in  the 
twenty-third  round.  The  English  Amateur 
boxing  championships  were  held  at  London, 
April  7-8.  The  winners  at  the  various  weights 
were:  light.  A.  J.  I-ambcrt;  middle,  W.  Child 
and  heavy,  C.  Brown. 

BOYCOTT.  In  the  case  of  Ix)ewc  v.  I>aw- 
lor,  known  as  the  Danbury  Hatters*  case,  the 
Supremo  Court  of  the  UniUMl  States  hud.  in 
1908,  declared  a boycott  to  be  illegal  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  In  that  case  the  com- 
plainant hud  claimed  that  l>e  had  suffered 
damages  to  the  e.\tent  of  $80,000  os  a result  of 
tho  boycott.  The  court  therefore  autliorized 
him  to  bring  suit  under  that  clause  of  the 
Sherman  act  which  provides  for  the  recovery 
of  tltree-fold  the  damages  from  anv  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trades.  Accordingly  suit 
was  brought  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
in  Connecticut  by  Ix>ewe,  the  hat  n»anufactiirer, 
against  the  Hatters’  Union  for  the  recovery  of 
$240,000,  Depositions  were  taken  in  numerous 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  case  did  not  come 
before  the  jury  until  Octolwr  II,  1909.  The 
ca.se  had  not  l>oen  conc)ude<i  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  suits  growing  out  of  the  injunction  se- 
cured by  the  Rucks  Stove  and  Range  Company 
uguinst  the  American  Federation  of  LalM>r  (see 
Inji:nctio.n8)  hinged  largely  on  the  definition 
of  a boycott,  conwquently  the  efforts  of  the 
judges  in  this  fajiious  case  to  define  the  lK>ycott 
have  pernnuient  value.  Justice  Van  Orsdcl, 
who  emicurrtHl  in  the  modified  injunction,  aa 
decreed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  .March  11,  1909.  defined  a primary 
or  direct  boycott  and  a secondary  boycott,  ap- 
proved the  former  and  condt*miUHl  the  latter. 
He  declared  that  any  man  or  any  numlter  of 
men  have  an  undoubted  right  individually  to 
conclude  not  to  patronize  a certain  firm.  “ It 
is  also.”  he  said,  “ the  right  of  these  men  to 
agree  together,  and  to  advise  others,  not  to  px- 
t<'nd  such  patronage.  That  advice  may  be  given 
by  direct  eniiiniuiiication  or  througli  tho  medium 
of  tho  press,  so  long  as  it  is  neither  in  tho 
nature  of  coercion  or  a threat.”  He.  however, 
conclenineil  the  secondary  boycott,  that  is,  a 
cimspiracy  to  injure  the  property  rights  of  an- 
other, such  conspiracy  U»ing  carried  out  by 
threats  and  coercion.  The  offense  thus  consist 
only  in  cot»rcing  others  against  tlwir  will  to  re- 
fuse to  extend  their  patr«>nage. 

At  the  same  lime,  ('hief  Justice  Sliephard, 
who  did  not  concur  in  the  modifip<i  injunction, 
declared  in  somewhat  similar  language  that  th« 
injunction  “should  lx*  mtNlified  so  as  to  restrain 
tlio  acts  only  by  which  other  |>ersonB  have  lieen 
or  may  la*  coerced  into  ceasing  from  business 
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reUtions  with  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Com- 
pany.’* He  hold  that  one  person  or  any  num- 
ber of  persons  may  refuse  their  patronage,  and 
may  agree  among  themselves  so  to  do;  that, 
tlierefore,  the  American  Fe<leration  of  I«al>or 
has  a legal  right  not  to  extend  its  patronage; 
and  that  **  refusing  to  purchase  those  goods 
does  not  constitute  a ^ycott  in  the  legal 
sense.”  From  these  citations  it  appears  that 
though  tlie  two  justices  agreed  in  condemning 
a secondary  boycott,  they  did  not  agree  as  to 
whether  a boycott  actually  existed  in  the  case 
before  them. 

The  American  Federation  of  T^abor  contended 
that  as  no  coercion  or  threatening  had  been 
exercised,  no  boycott  in  the  legal  sense  existed, 
and  therefore  the  order  restraining  it  was  not 
based  on  the  facts.  At  its  annual  convention 
in  Toronto,  the  Federation,  with  every  show  of 
enthusiasm,  indorse<l  the  report  of  its  committee 
on  boycott,  which  declared  strongly  for  the  use 
of  the  boycott  as  a measure  of  industrial  war- 
fare. when  more  peaceful  means  have  failed  to 
prevent^^  oppression  and  injustice. 

BOTB,  Mastic  Hans.  An  American  chemist 
and  geologist,  born  in  Cofienhagen.  D«>nm^rk,  in 
He  was  educated  in  Denmark,  and  in  thd 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, graduating  in  1844.  In  1841  he 
jointly  discovered  the  com|>ound  chloride  of 
platinum  with  binoxide  of  nitrogen.  From 
184*2  to  1845  he  conducted  a lalairatory  for  in- 
struction and  analysis  in  analytical  and  prac- 
tical chemistry.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  from 
1845  to  1859,  retiring  in  the  latter  year.  He 
made  many  valuable  discoveries  in  the  refine- 
ment of  cottonseed  oil.  Dr.  Boy^  was  a 
voluminous  writer  on  chemioni  and  geological 
subjects.  Among  his  works  are  Pnruwiafics,  or 
the  Pht/nics  of  (trtitra  (1850);  Chrmiatry,  or  tho 
Phyaira  of  Atoma  (1857).  He  contributes! 
many  papers  and  monographs  to  scientific 
journals. 

BRANDT.  See  Liquobs,  Fermented  and 
Distilixo. 

BRAUN,  Ferdinand  K.  A German  physi- 
cist. wlio  shared  with  William  Marc<ini  (q.  v.) 
the  Xobel  prize  for  physics,  awarde<l  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  19W.  He  was  lH)rn  in  Fulda,  in  1850, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Mar- 
burg and  Berlin.  In  1876  he  became  a profes- 
sor of  theoretical  physics  in  tlic  l-niversity  of 
Marburg;  in  1880  hi?  was  chosen  to  a similar 
position  by  the  University  of  Htrasshurg.  and 
m 1883  was  chosen  professor  of  phyaic.s  in  the 
Technical  High  School  at  Carlsruhe.  In  1885 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  remain- 
ing there  until  1888.  In  1885  he  was  appointed 
profes.si>r  of  physics  at  the  University  of  Strass- 
burg.  He  has  conducteil  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  elasticity  in  matter  and  the  relations 
of  chemical  energy  to  electricity.  He  has  also 
made  inventions  in  the  use  of  the  cathode  rays 
and  contributed  to  the  use  of  the  ultra-micro- 
scope. 

BRAZIL,  United  States  of.  The  largest  re- 
public of  South  America,  occupying  the  central 
and  eastern  part  of  the  continent.  The  capital 
is  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Area  and  Porn.ATiON.  Tl»e  estimated  area 
of  the  20  states  and  Federal  District  comprising 
Brazil  in  liH>0  was  3.218,1.39  squan?  miles,  and 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  that 


year,  was  17.318,650.  By  treaty  of  November 
17,  1003,  Brazil  ai'quireil  from  ttolivia  for  about 
$0,757,000  the  Acre  Territory,  which  has  an 
area  of  about  73,720  square  miles  and  an  esti- 
mated population  of  over  70,000.  The  estimated 
population  of  Brazil  in  1908  was  20,515.000.  in- 
cluding some  600, (KM)  uncivilized  Indians.  The 
most  densely  inhabited  states  (exclusive  of  the 
Fe<leral  District)  are  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Alagoas, 
Paranfi,  Sergipe,  and  Uearft.  The  population 
of  the  larger  cities  is:  Uio  dc  Janeiro  (11M)8), 

858,000;  SAo  Paulo  (1907).  274.000;  Bahia, 
230,000;  Pernambuco,  120,000;  ParA,  100,000. 
See  Kxpi>oration. 

Immigration  in  1907  was  67,780,  and  in  1908, 
94,095,  Brazil  being  the  only  American  country 
showing  an  increase  in  the  latter  year.  Most  of 
the  immigrants  were  established  in  the  26 
**  nucleus  ” colonies,  of  which  1 1 belong  to  the 
Ftnleral  government  and  the  remainder  to  the 
states.  Of  the  total  in  1908.  37.6*28  were  Portu- 
guese, 14,862  Spaniards,  13,873  Italians,  6781 
Russians,  5.317  Austro-Hungarians,  *2931  Ger- 
mans. Immigration  during  the  first  five  months 
of  1909  was  gie.ater  than  during  the  same  pe- 
rio<l  of  1908.  Of  the  total  immigration  the 
state  of  Sdo  Paulo  receives  over  40  per  cent. 
The  recent  experiment  of  introducing  Japanese 
lal>or  on  the  rice  and  colfee  plantations  proved 
unsuee<‘ssful,  moi't  of  the  Japanese  having  left 
the  plantations  and  drifted  to  the  cities. 

Kducation.  Education,  which  is  not  com- 
pulsory, is  in  a backward  condition.  Figures 
relating  to  the  lieginning  of  1908  Inive  l>een  re- 
ptirted  as  follows:  Pupils  enrolbnl  at  the  vari- 

ous public  and  private  educational  institutions 
of  the  country,  624,024;  11.216  primary  schools, 
with  509,372  pupils;  328  secondary  schools,  with 
.30,897  pupils;  25  institutions  of  higher  tnluca- 
tion,  with  5829  students;  116  professional 
schools,  with  17.966;  44  normal  and  pe<lagogical 
soluM)ls,  with  5021;  25  Industrial  schools,  with 
7334;  9 commercial  schools,  with  736;  3 agri- 
cultural schocjls,  with  160.  Enrollment  in  the 
niotlieal  «clu»ols  was  2905  and  in  the  law  sehools, 
2451.  Roman  UatholicDm  is  tlie  prevailing  re- 
ligion. but  ecclesiastical  ecjuality  obtains. 

AoBlclT.TrRK.  Though  only  a small  part  of 
the  (Mjuntry  is  under  cultivation,  the  principal 
industry  is  agriculture.  C’ofT«*e,  the  chief  crop, 
is  grown  es|)«'cially  in  the  state  of  SAo  Panin, 
which  furnishes  nUmt  four-fifths  of  the  world’s 
production.  Otlier  important  pro^hicts  arc  rub- 
wr,  cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  w»rn.  rice,  and  other 
cereab,  cotton,  yerha  mutf,  beans,  fruits,  and 
nuts.  The  state  gr)vernment  of  f^o  Paulo  is 
making  vigorous  elTorta  to  maintain  the  price  of 
coffee.  It  ha.s  enacted  a law  imposing  from 
October  1,  1908,  an  additional  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  coffee  ex|>orlK  from  the  state 
exemling  9.000.01M)  bags  (of  60  kilos)  in  the 
year  ending  July  1.  1909.  O.fdMVKM)  Iwigs  in  that 
ending  July  1,  iolO,  and  10,(MM).000  bags  in  that 
ending  July  1,  1911.  The  state  has  arranged 
to  issue  a loan  of  £15,000.000,  the  procis-tls  to 
be  applietl  to  oj»erations  for  the  protection  of 
coffee,  and  it  is  carrying  on  a propaganda  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  for  en- 
couraging coffee  consumption.  The  cofT«*e  crop 
for  the  season  of  l?)07  was  nearly  20.000.000 
bags?  for  1908,  somewhat  over  lO.OOO.OfM)  bags; 
for  1900.  over  Pi.fKKt.OOO  bags.  The  creat  bulk 
of  these  crops  w’as  grown  in  Sao  Paulo.  In  ltM)8 
Brazil  took  first  rank  as  a producer  of  cacao, 
the  crop  amounting  to  nearly  70,000,000  pounds. 
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against  54,000,000  pounds  in  1007;  the  estimated 
crop  for  1900  was  72,000,000  pounds.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  cacao  is  proefuced  in  Bahia. 
Rice  culture  is  extending;  a few  years  ago  rice 
imports  amounted  to  over  2,000,000  bags  an- 
nually and  now  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 
Sugar  culture  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  BrazU's 
industries;  its  centre  is  the  state  of  Pernam- 
buco, which  is  credited  with  about  half  the  total 
annual  yield.  The  sugar  production  of  tlte 
state  in  1908  was  130.000  tons  and  for  1909  was 
estimated  at  210.000  tons.  Tobacco  is  raised 
chiefly  in  Bahia.  Recently  the  production  of 
verba  mat6  has  increased,  ^he  government  pays 
bounties  to  the  producers  of  silk  cocoons,  and 
a law  of  Deceml)cr  31,  1908,  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  bounties  to  agricultural  syndicates  en- 
gaging in  wheat  cultivation.  Sec  Irbiuation. 

Stock  Rai81.no.  Cattle-raising  is  an  im- 
portant industry,  especially  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Matto  Grosso,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Goyaz. 
The  number  of  cattle  in  Brazil  is  not  knowm, 
but  an  estimate  places  it  at  25.000.000.  In 
Matto  Grosso  large  herds  of  cattle  run  wild, 
with  less  attention  than  was  given  stock  in  the 
early  ranch  days  of  the  Western  United  States. 
In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  where  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  jerked  beef  establishments  are  situ- 
ated. about  025.000  beeves  are  slaughtered  an- 
nually for  this  class  of  meat;  in  Matto  Grosso 
about  005,000  arc  slaughtered  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  annual  slaughter  of  cattle  in 
Minas  Geraes  is  305,000;  in  the  state  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  the  Federal  District,  225.000. 
Dairy  products  are  most  important  in  Minas 
Geraes.  That  state  sends  annually  to  the  other 
Brazilian  states  dairy  and  pastoral  products 
valued  at  about  $14,000,000.  Sheep  raising  has 
roved  profitable  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  PuranA, 
anta  Catharina,  Sao  Paulo,  and  other  parts 
of  soutitern  Brazil. 

Mineral  Resources.  Brazil’s  mineral  re- 
sources arc  known  to  be  considerable,  but  very 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  their  develop- 
ment. As  in  other  South  American  countries, 
exploitation  is  hindere<l  by  lack  of  adequate 
means  of  transportation.  Mining  at  present  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  state  of  Bahia,  and  its 
products  include  gold,  diamonds,  nioiiazite  (of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  supply 
comes  from  Brazil),  manganese,  and  mercury. 
Small  quantities  of  copper,  mica,  talc,  and  agate 
are  also  produced;  and  coal  is  mined  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  Catharina.  petroleum 
exists  in  workalile  quantities.  Recent  official 
surveys  show  that  Brazil  has  enormous,  per- 
haps the  largest,  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  world. 

MANUFACTUBK.S.  In  1909  there  were  reported 
3258  factories,  employing  151,841  operatives  and 
having  a capital  of  $199,672,200,  and  an  an- 
nual pro<1iiction  valued  at  $222,459,900.  These 
factories  ” include  some  establishments  which 
in  the  United  States  would  l>c  regarde<l  as  com- 
mercial rather  than  industrial.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  foregoing  figures  apply  to  the 
slate  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict. About  52  per  cent,  of  the  numl>er  of  fac- 
tories and  more  than  that  proportion  of  the 
numl>er  of  employees  are  in  the  states  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  S&4)  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes.  and  llie 
Federal  District,  all  represented  by  the  ports 
of  Rio  de  Jarwiro  and  Santos;  and  alK>iit  95 
per  cent,  of  the  miml>er  of  factories  and  a larger 
proportion  of  the  capitalizatitm  and  emplojws 
are  on  seacousi  states.  In  the  Federal  District 


the  capital  invested  was  $50,906,700;  In  S&o 
Paulo,  $38,310,600;  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (state) 
$25,858,600;  in  Pernambuco  (state),  $17,617,- 
200;  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  $14,761,8C>0.  The 
capital  iuvestoil  and  the  annual  output  in  the 
principal  branches  of  manufacturing  were,  re- 
spectively; Textile  mills  (194  in  number),  $80,- 
511,300  and  $51,333,300;  sugar  factories,  $22,- 

218.000  and  $20,177,100;  breweries,  $8,266,800 
and  $6,805,800;  foundries,  $6,889,200  and  $9,- 
487.500;  mutch  factories,  $5,118,000  and  $0,- 
382,500;  flour  mills,  $4,024,800  and  $11,807,700; 
soap  and  candle  factories,  $4,543,800  and  $6,- 
612.000;  saw  and  planing  mills,  $4,346,400  and 
$9,413,700;  verba  matf  plants,  $4,275,000  and 
$0,771,900;  tobacco  factories,  $3,885,300  and 
$6,095,700;  lime  and  cement  works,  $3,377,700 
and  $1,402,800;  potteries,  $3,164,100  and  $3,- 
108,900;  sugar  refineries,  $3,131,400  and 
$4,624,200;  hat  factories.  $3,125,100  and  $4,- 
615,200;  shoe  factories,  $3,035,100  and  $8,018,- 
100;  tanneries,  $2,845,500  and  $4,527,300;  salt 
factories,  $2,838,300  and  $937,800;  manufactur- 
ies  of  railway  material,  etc.,  $2,528,700  and 
$3,304,200;  bottling  establishments.  $1,980,300 
and  $2,763,600;  chemical  manufocturies,  $1,- 
950.600  and  $3,063,600;  dried  meat  plants, 
$1,883,100  and  $11,630,700.  Of  the  194  textile 
establishments,  101,  with  46,000  operatives. 
$70,328,400  capital,  and  $40,507,800  annual 
production,  are  cotton  factories.  Jute  factor- 
ies, with  3489  employees,  had  a capital  of  $4,» 

740.000  and  an  annual  output  of  $6,717,000; 
the  proportionately  large  output  of  jute  prod- 
ucts is  due  to  the  demand  for  coffee  bags. 
Woolen  factories,  with  1957  employees,  had  a 
capital  of  $4,4.54,000  and  an  annual  output  of 
$3,412,500.  Silk  factories,  with  244  employees, 
had  a capital  of  $289,500  and  an  annual  output 
of  $312,600.  Although  Brazil  has  one  of  the 
greatest  deposits  of  fairly  high-grade  iron  ore 
in  the  world,  only  about  3.5  j>er  cent,  of  it" 
manufactiiries  relate  to  iron  or  articles  thereof 
and  such  establishments  use  imported  material. 
This  condition  is  due  to  lack  of  fuel,  inade- 
quacy of  Internal  transportation  facilities,  and 
lack  of  talent  in  the  iron-working  trades;  but 
the  government  has  undertaken  to  liccure  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital  and  the  aid  of 
foreign  talent  for  developing  iron  manufacture. 

hOBEiuN  (.lOMUEiK'E.  The  Values  of  imports 
and  exports  of  merchandise  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 


1906  1907  190? 

Imports  |16l,6)«7.466  1197.227.579  $172,718  946 

Exports  26S.3S9,104  263.651,874  214.688.278 


The  leading  imports  are  cotton  textiles,  coal, 
wheat,  flour,  wines,  wheat,  jerked  beef,  railway 
material,  and  codfish.  For  1907  and  1908  the 
values  of  eoal  imports  were  $10,004,213  and 
$9,719,334  respectively;  of  briquettes  $1,138,28(5 
and  $871,798  respectively.  Tl»e  Imports  of 
flour  in  1907  amounted  to  170.252,996  kilos, 
valued  at  .$9,508,861;  in  1908,  151.076,077  kilos, 
valued  at  $8,884,260;  in  the  former  year  126,- 
379,414  kilns  came  from  Argentina,  and  in  the 
latter  112.074.753  kilos.  Imports  of  condensed 
n.ilk  in  1907  reached  the  large  total  of  $715- 
441;  in  1908,  $753,858. 

Imports  from  and  exjiorta  to  the  countries 
cominercittlly  most  important  were  valued  as 
follows  in  1907  and  1908; 
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Countries 


Great  Britain  

Germany  

United  States  

Anrentlna  

Prance  

Portuical  

Belgium  

Italy  

Uru^ay  

Austria-Hungary  

Netherlands  


Imports  Exports 


1907 

1908 

1907 

1908 

$59,073,835 

$49,757,846 

$42,077,661 

$81,738,778 

30.221.171 

25,654,640 

45.084,631 

33.894.423 

25.139.390 

20,918.273 

84.721.266 

86.170.785 

17,645.245 

17,500.936 

8.652.187 

9.028.190 

18.009.320 

16.568.308 

35.020.373 

16.429.308 

11,447.385 

8.9.36.880 

1.H24.1S6 

944.753 

7.822.136 

8.063.567 

14.240.398 

4.765.875 

6.975.230 

6.862,303 

1,531,614 

2.457.000 

5,476.963 

6.328.601 

3.616.205 

8.920,623 

3.296,324 

2,765.564 

7.42S.934 

8.897,766 

1.116.930 

939,000 

10,3«3.487 

9,882.479 

During  1908  Brazil  suffered  a general  busi- 
ness depression.  For  the  first  six  months  of 
1909  imports  were  valued  at  $82,280,714,  as 
compared  with  $90,304,852  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1908;  the  exports  amounted 
to  $114,329,935,  as  against  $91,455,731  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1908.  The  advance  in 
export  values  was  mainly  due  to  a rapid  rise  in 
the  price  of  rubber.  For  the  first  eight  months 
of  1909  imports  and  exports  were  valued  at 
$113,798,421  and  $162,638,318  respectively,  as 
compared  with  $117,414,295  and  $123,040,848 
respectively  in  the  January-August  period  of 
1908. 

Shipping.  The  reported  entrances  of  over- 
sea shipping  at  Brazilian  ports  in  1907  were 
5415  vessels  of  11,168.324  tons  net;  in  1008, 
5474  vessels  of  12.362.480  tons  net.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  this  shipping  was  British,  Oer- 
man,  Brazilian  and  French.  The  British  ves- 
sels in  1908  numbered  2199  with  a tonnage  of 
6,124.347,  the  German  920  with  2.536.032,  the 
Brazilian  556  with  473..552  and  tl»e  French  404 
with  1,017,848.  In  1908.  349  Argentine  vessels 
entered,  344  Italian,  148  Austro-Hungarian,  120 
Norwegian,  77  Dutch.  In  1907  there  were  13 
entrances  of  American  vessels,  of  12.972  tons; 
in  1908,  10  vessels,  of  7356  tons;  of  the  10  ves- 
sels in  1908,  only  three  were  ships  with  cargo, 
and  these  were  sailing  vessels.  To  improve 
shipping  facilities  extensive  harl>or  works  were 
under  construction  in  1909  at  various  ports,  in- 
cluding Pernambuco,  Kio  Grande.  Kio  de  Jan- 
eiro, and  Parfi.  The  merchant  marine  in  1909 
consisted  of  224  steamers,  of  120.672  tons,  and 
208  sailing  vessels,  of  62,613  tons. 

Communications.  At  the  end  of  1908  the 
total  length  of  railways  was  11,572  miles,  of 
which  633  miles  were  constructed  in  that  year. 
Of  the  new  construction,  487  miles  are  owned 
by  the  Federal  governnjent.  and  146  by  the 
states.  On  the  same  date  2338  miles  were  un- 
der construction  and  3473  miles  projected  and 
approved.  In  the  following  year  railway  build- 
ing continued  its  comparatively  rapid  progress. 
The  construction  of  the  Ma^leira-Marmore  Bail- 
way,  which  will  connect  the  Marmore  and  Ma- 
deira rivers  (passing  around  the  falls  which 
have  hitherto  made  impracticable  a direct  com- 
mercial route  from  Bolivia  to  the  .Atlantic),  w.is 
being  pushed  in  1909  as  rapidly  ns  }>ossible.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  some  2700  men  wore 
engaged  in  the  work,  which  the  character  ami 
remoteness  of  the  country  remler  most  dilli- 
cult;  at  that  time  nearly  60  miles  of  the  line 
were  completed.  On  December  31,  1908,  the 
telegraph  wires  actually  in  service  aggregated 
36.119  miles — including  the  Federal  trunk  line 
( 18.207  miles),  the  railway  telegraph  lines,  the 
state  line  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  suhfiiivial 
cable  up  the  Amazon,  and  the  foreign  cables 


along  the  coasts.  There  are  about  30(X)  post- 
offices. 

Finance.  Revenue  for  1908  Is  stated  at  105,- 
098,  128  milreis  gold  and  346,206.260  milrois 
pa|>er;  cxj)emliture,  97.815.712  gold  and  348,- 
933,272  paper.  For  1909  the  approved  estimates 
were  97.909.636  milreis  gold  and  286.520.500 
milreis  paper  for  revenue,  and  75.390.272  gold 
and  330,352.781  paper  for  expenditure.  By  far 
the  hulk  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  import 
duties.  For  1909  the  larger  items  of  estimated 
expenditure  were:  Finance.  37.153,928  milreis 

gold  and  89.554.934  milreis  paper;  industry  and 
communications,  9.0.39,915  gold  and  89.621..369 
paper;  navy,  9,441.153  gold  and  38.044.489 
paper.  The  gold  milreis  is  worth  54.6  cents; 
for  several  years  the  Brazilian  government  has 
succewied  in  keeping  the  value  of  the  paper  mil- 
reis at  practically  30  cents.  On  Deceml)er  31, 
1907.  the  oonanlidated  foreign  debt  amounted  to 
£72.133.457,  the  internal  pap)er  debt,  to  526,- 
235,537  milreis,  tl>«  floating  debt,  to  67,218 
milreis  gold  and  169.023.914  milreis  paper.  On 
that  date  the  metallic  money  in  circulation 
amounted  to  9.054.158  milreis  silver  and  only 
11-1,600  milreis  gold.  The  amount  of  paper 
money  in  circulation  is  Iteing  gradually  re<luced; 
at  the  end  of  February,  1908.  it  was  642.963,- 
051  milreis;  on  March  31,  1909,  634,166,844  mil- 
reis. 

The  Bank  of  Brazil,  reorganized  under  decree 
of  Deceml>er  30.  1905.  with  a capital  of  70,000.- 
000  milreis  in  350,000  shares  of  200  milreis,  has 
a monopoly  (if  the  goUl  checks  issued  for  pay- 
ment of  duties.  Its  re.serve  fund  at  the  end  of 
1908  was  1,081,902  milreis,  as  against  413,888 
milreis  at  tlic  end  of  1907.,  and  its  operations  in 
1908  amounted  to  345,141.458  milreis,  as  com- 
pan*d  with  274,248,013  milreis  in  1907.  The 
net  revenues  of  the  bank  in  1908  showed  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  67  per  cent,  over  those  of 
1907. 

Navy.  The  navy  includes  the  following  ves- 
sels; Three  armored  battleships  of  alxmt  13.- 
000  tons  each,  one  armored  battleship  of  5700 
tons;  two  armoretl  coast-defense  ves.H<*ls,  aggre- 
gating 6320  tons;  five  protected  cruisers,  ag- 
gregating 16,290  tons;  four  torp«lo  gunlK>ata, 
of  3590  tons;  one  gtinlsmt,  of  800  tons;  10  tor- 
pedo destroyers,  of  0500  tons;  two  school  ships, 
of  4000  tons;  14  first-clasH  torjmio  boaU. 

Ar.uy.  By  the  law  of  January  4.  1908,  every 
citizen  of  Braz.il  is  liable  for  military  siTvice 
from  his  2lst  to  44th  year.  This  service  is 
divided  as  follows:  1st  line,  two  years  in  the 

ranks,  seven  years  in  the  reserve;  2nd  line,  three 
years  in  the  first  line  and  four  in  the  s«‘cond; 
3rd  lino,  four  years  in  the  national  guard  and 
four  in  the  reserve.  The  reservi-sts  of  the  first 
line  are  liable  for  mana*nvT4*s  every  year  for 
four  wcH.'ks,  and  those  of  the  second  line  fur 
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traininf;  annually  for  three  or  four  weeka.  The 
reorgaiiizatiun  of  the  Brazilian  army  provided 
for  the  formation  of  the  infantry  into  15  repi* 
menta  of  3 battalions  of  3 companies  each,  and 
12  battalions  of  chasseurs,  each  battalion 
having  a machine  gun  stHTtion  with  3 guns.  Of 
cavalry  there  are  3 brigades  of  3 regiments 
each,  and  3 independent  regiments,  all  of  4 
squadrons.  There  are  5 regiments  of  2 squad- 
rons of  divisional  cavalry  and  12  sections  of 
scouts.  There  are  5 regiments  of  field  artillery 
each  of  3 divisions  of  3 4-gun  Imtteries;  5 6- 
gun  howit/cr  batteries;  3 divisions  of  horse 
artillery  of*  3 4-gun  batteries,  2 divisions  of 
mountain  artillery  of  3 4-gim  batteries. 
The  heavy  artillery  includes  3 regiments  of  fi 
batteries.  0 battalions  of  2 batteries,  and  6 in- 
dependent. In  addition  there  were  5 battalions 
of  engineers  and  5 squadrons  of  train.  Provi- 
sion was  made  for  organizing  this  force  into  a 
field  army  composed  of  about  60.000  combat- 
ants and  orgjinized  into  5 brigades,  each  com- 
posed of  3 regiments  of  infantry  (of  3 Imtlal* 
ions  each),  with  1 chasst^ur  battalion,  a regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  a regiment  of  field  artillery 
(9  batteries)  and  1 howitzer  Imttery,  a bat- 
talion of  engineers  and  a squadron  of  train. 
In  addition  there  would  be  3 brigades  of  cav- 
alry of  3 regiments  each,  and  a division  of 
horse  artillery  and  the  heavy  field  and  moun- 
tain batteries.  In  1900  the  actual  organization 
was  composed  as  follows;  General  staff,  2H; 
engineer  stulT,  Ofi;  general  staff  corps,  124; 
me«lical  staff.  103;  artillery  staff.  02;  6 regi- 
ments field  artillery  (24  batteries),  2412;  G 
battalions  fortress  artillery  (24  batteries), 
1984;  2 battalions  of  engimH'rs,  HG2;  14  cav- 
alry regiments.  5070;  1 transport  corps,  278; 
40  infantry  battalions.  17,840;  making  a total 
of  29,480. 

Government.  Brazil  is  one  of  the  five  Amer- 
ican republics  whicfi  have  the  federal  form  of 
government,  the  others  ladng  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Argimtina.  and  Venezuela.  The  execu- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a president,  who  is 
elected  for  a term  of  four  yearn  and  is  a-ssisteil 
by  a cabinet  of  six  ministers  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  himself.  The  legislative  power 
devolves  upon  a congress  of  two  houses,  the 
Semite  (63  menil>ers,  eU-etfsi  for  nine  years) 
and  (he  ChamU-r  of  Deputies  (212  memlK*rs, 
elected  for  tlirw  years).  The  President.  S<*na- 
tors,  and  D«*puties  are  chosen  by  direct  vote. 
Tho  President  for  the  term  l>eglnning  Novem- 
l>er  15,  1906.  was  Alfonso  Aiigusto  Moreira 
Penna;  he  died  in  June.  1909.  and  wjis  succeeded 
on  the  Nth  by  the  Vice-President,  Xilo 
IV<;anha.  In  matters  not  affecting  the  republic 
as  a whole,  the  states  are  autonomous,  having 
their  own  elected  legislatures  and  governors. 

History.  The  President’s  message  to  Con- 
gress was  read  on  May  3.  It  announced  that 
seven  war  ships  would  1)0  launched  under  the 
new  naval  programme  and  (hat  two-thlnls  of 
the  amount  requinnl  for  this  nur[M>se  had  al- 
ready Iks’II  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues. 
The  me-suge  referml  to  the  great  increase  in 
immigration  during  the  year,  namely,  forty  p<'r 
c«*nt.,  and  to  the  progress  of  railway  construc- 
tion. President  IVmia  (q.  v.),  died  on  .June 
14,  and  was  suce^sMled  by  Vice-President 
Pecanlm.  .An  arbitration  with  Great  Brit- 
tain was  signed  on  .lune  IK.  A serious 
disturbance  oeeurred  in  Hio  de  .Faneiro  in 
tfio  tramway  Light  and  Power  Company,  with 


the  result  that  for  the  time  being  the  city  was 
left  iu  darkness  and  25,000  w*ere  out  of  employ- 
ment. Tl»e  policy  of  the  administration  was 
one  of  retrenchment.  Unnecessary  expenses 
were  cut  down  and  measures  involving  unneces- 
sary outlay  w'ere  vetoed.  The  government 
sought  to  encourage  the  iron  industry  and  the 
development  of  water  power.  It  was  announced 
in  August  that  the  President  would  undertake 
tl»«  reform  of  the  Central  Hailway  and  the  post- 
office.  The  former  had  not  paid,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  cost  the  government  a large 
amount,  being  regarded  rather  as  a means  of 
employment  to  workmen  than  as  a paying  en- 
terprise. The  means  proposed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  iron  industry  were  its  exemption 
from  taxation  and  the  levying  of  an  import 
duty.  In  Octol>er  tenders  were  invited  on  the 
rental  of  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

BREAKWATERS.  An  important  project 
involving  massive  breakwaters  was  the  naval 
harbor  at  Dover,  England,  w’hich  was  completed 
during  the  year  and  marked  an  important  step 
in  the  devefo[)ment  of  this  p»rt.  The  work  had 
been  in  progress  for  some  twelve  years  and  has 
involved  an  outlay  of  $20,000,000.  Tlie  new 
naval  harlwr  formally  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  Octolier  takes  in  an  area  of  610  acres 
and  work  was  begun  on  the  new  commercial 
harbor  and  the  railway  station  for  cross-Chan- 
nel traffic.  Tliis  involved  tl»e  reclamation  of  a 
large  area  of  the  foreshore  east  of  the  Admiralty 
pier.  The  breakwaters  and  protection  arms  and 
piers  forming  (his  large  artificial  Imrlior  have 
an  aggregate  length  of  11,154  feet  or  over  two 
miles.  These  breakwaters  were  formed  by  mas- 
sive concrete  blocks  weighing  from  20  to  40 
tons,  depimited  on  the  sea  bed  from  a timber 
staging.  They  wore  set  by  the  aid  of  diving- 
bells  on  the  sea  bed.  W'hich  was  first  excavated 
and  cleared.  On  the  deejiest  section  the  depth 
of  wobT  encountered  ranged  from  47  to  53  feet 
Indow  low  spring  tide.  The  width  of  the  struc- 
tures at  foundation  level  varie<l  from  52  to  57 
feet,  and  at  deck  level  from  40  to  47i  feet,  in 
nil  eases 'the  height  of  the  dock  aliove  high 
water  spring  tides  being  10  feet.  As  the  foot 
of  the  breakwater  on  its  outer  side  was  exposed 
to  severe  scour  and  tidal  action,  it  was  pro- 
te<‘(e<I  by  a nia-sonry  apron  about  25  feet  in 
width,  built  up  of  concrete  blocks.  The  con- 
struction of  these  breakwaters  formed  one  of  the 
largt*st  pieces  of  siih-iupieous  masonry  ever  at- 
tempted and  the  prosecution  of  the  work  has 
been  attended  with  success.  There  is  forme<J  a 
large  and  wmimodimis  harbor  with  a depth 
from  40  to  43  feet  at  low  spring  tides  at  the 
entrances  and  plenty  of  anchorage  space  for 
the  largest  war  vess«*ls.  IX'aiignod  chiefly  as  a 
rendezvous  for  the  Uluinnel  fleet,  it  has  great 
strategic  importance. 

A rubble  momid  breakivater  10.000  feet  in 
length  WHS  in  course  of  construction  at  Hilo, 
in  the  I.sinnd  of  Hawaii,  to  protect  shipping  in 
the  hnrlH>r  from  tin?  heavy  seas  that  swtvp  from 
the  nortlieast.  The  harbor,  wliich  is  a deep 
open  r^mdslead.  is  prolwted  to  a limited  ex- 
tent by  Blotule  reef  on  which  (he  breakwater 
was  being  built.  On  July  1.  1909,  766  feet  of 
complete  breakwater  had  b«‘en  constructed.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  the  middle  of  1910  a length 
of  sonje  3000  fwt  w<nild  Ik*  in  position.  The 
material  use<i  bir  construction  was  a basalt 
r<K'k  resembling  heavy  granite,  which  was  quar- 
ried some  25  miles  away,  and  tranajM)rtcd  to 
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ihe  works.  Accor<lmg  to  tho  apociflcations, 
from  a depth  of  3 feet  below  the  water-line  to 
the  top,  Ixjwldera  of  not  lews  tlian  H tons  in 
weight  were  to  l>e  used.  The  coiitraetf>rfl  be- 
lieved that  the  rock  employ*Hl,  which  weighetl 
160  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  would,  without 
the  use  of  cement,  resist  any  action  of  the 
waves. 

BBEEDING  OF  ANIMALS.  See  Stock 
Raising. 

BHEEDINO  OF  PLANTS.  See  Botaitt. 

BBETHBEN.  Ciiubcii  of  the,  also  known 
as  I)u.NKER.s  or  Dt'NKARtm.  It  forms  a consid- 
erable body  of  Christians,  whose  faith  and  prac- 
tice are  not  generally  known  outside  of  the 
localities  in  which  tliey  live.  They  originated 
at  Schwarzenau,  fiornmny,  in  1706,  with  Alex- 
ander Mack  as  their  leader.  They  were  driven 
by  ptTsecution  to  the  United  States  and  made 
their  first  settlement  at  Germantown,  Pa.  From 
thence  they  spread  through  various  sections  of 
tlie  country.  They  recognize  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  rule  of  conduct,  lielieve  in  the  Trin- 
ity. hold  faitli,  repentance  and  baptism  by  triple 
immersion  as  conditions  of  pardon  and  mendsT- 
ship.  They  obsM*rvo  foot-wa-shing  as  a religious 
rite,  followed  by  an  evening  meal,  which  they 
call  the  Ijord’s  Supper.  The  Euciiarist  is  a sep- 
arate service  following  the  Supper.  Their  nio<ie 
of  grwting  is  the  kiss  of  love.  They  take  no 
part  in  war,  dress  plainly,  live  simply,  and  are 
generally  well-to-do.  There  are  three  groups  of 
the  denomination. — the  Conservatives,  Progres- 
sives. and  Old  Orders.  The  ('nnservatives  arc 
the  most  numerous  and  niimlsT  about  100.000, 
having  IKK)  congregations  and  over  3000  minis- 
ters. ten  colleges  and  one  of  the  largest  denom- 
inational printing  houses  in  the  We^t.  known 
as  the  Brethren  Publishing  Hou.se  at  Elgin.  111. 
The  (ioftprl  AIrsaenger  is  their  organ.  The  Breth- 
ren have  missions  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  France. 
Switzerland.  Asia  Minor,  India  and  (’hinn.  The 
latter  wa.s  openetl  in  the  fail  of  1006.  At  the 
General  Conference,  held  at  Dt*s  Moines,  Iowa, 
in  lOOH,  the  change  of  the  organization  from 
“ German  Baptist  Brethren  " to  **  Church  of  the 
Brethren  ” was  mmle.  “ Duiiker  ” Is  a name 
that  is  not  recognized  within  the  denomination. 
The  next  General  Conference  will  be  held  at 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  l>eginning  June  7.  1010. 
The  Progressive  Brethren  numl>er  al)out  17,000, 
and  the  Old  Order  4000.  The  former  have  a 
college  and  publishing  house  at  Ashland.  Ohio. 
The  Progressive  Brethren  opened  up  ml.s.sion 
work  in  Argentina  in  the  fall  of  1000.  The  small 
body  known  as  the  St‘venth  Day  German  Bap- 
tists is  now  nearly  extinct.  The  few  members 
who  are  left,  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephratu,  Pa. 

BBIAND.  Aristide.  A French  public  offu-ial. 
from  ,July  23,  1000,  Premier  of  France.  He  was 
born  in  Nantes  in  1662  and  w.aa  traiioHl  for  the 
bar.  He  l»ecafne  identified  with  the  Revolution- 
ary Socialists,  and  wa.s  elected  to  represent  that 
party  in  the  Chamlier  of  Deputies  from  the 
I>»ire.  He  early  IsHrame  distinguishe<i  for  his 
ability,  and  in  1000  was  delegjited  to  report 
the  bill  providing  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  Slate.  ITi«  speeches  and  writings  in  favor 
of  the  measure  gained  for  him  much  praise. 
For  his  services  he  was  made  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  Worship.  On  I><H*eml>or  31, 
1007.  lie  was  made  Minister  of  Justice,  still 
retaining  his  former  portfolio.  For  the  cir- 


cumstances leailing  to  his  ehH*tion  to  the  pre- 
miership. sw  Fba.M’E,  under  Hialory. 

BRIDGES.  The  completion  of  structures 
under  way  in  IfiOH  rather  than  new  undertak- 
ings of  unusual  magnitude  characterized  the 
year  IlHM)  in  bridge  building.  The  changes  roc- 
ommendt^d  by  the  consulting  engineers,  when 
the  design  of  the  Que<Misboro  Bridge,  \.  V.,  was 
culled  Into  question,  were  made,  and  the  bridge 
was  formally  and  put  into  use.  With 

the  nuMlification  suggestiMl  the  new’  structure 
was  considered  of  far  more  than  sullicieiit 
strength  for  its  present  use,  and  when  trallic 
conditions  of  the  future  demanded  its  strength- 
ening this  couhi  l>e  arranged.  The  agitation 
over  the  Qucvnsltoro  Bridg»*  led  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  new'  Manhattan  Bridge  wliieh  was 
nearing  completion  at  the  end  of  IfiOP  and 
though  not  quite  rea<ly  for  use  was  formally 
ojK*ned  by  May<ir  .McChdlan  late  in  December. 
This  bridg(‘  is  a susptmsion  bridge  with  .sttx-'I 
towers.  The  plans  and  the  structure  itself 
were  examiiietl  by  Ralph  M(Mljeski,  who  ha<! 
been  retained  ns  one  of  the  consulting  engi- 
neers to  re|s)rt  U|>on  a new  Quelw-c  Bridge.  Mr. 
Modjeski’s  rep«»rt  was  wholly  favorable  to  the 
structure,  it  Is-ing  pronounced  **  carefully  de- 
signed. and  when  coniplet4‘d  amply  strung  to 
carry  the  henvM*st  traflic  which  may  Ik*  place^l 
upon  it  in  the  near  future,  as  well  as  any  rea- 
sonable additional  increase  in  the  weight  of 
properly  regulated  tralfic  it  may  l*e  called  U|Kin 
to  carry  for  many  years  to  come.”  Not  only 
superstructures  but  foundations  and  anchor- 
ages were  thoroughly  approved  and  the  structure 
became  a notable  addition  to  the  group  of  ini- 
{xming  structures  s|>anning  the  East  Biver, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Forth  Bridge, 
ar<*  the  largest  »j>an  bridges  In  the  world. 

The  echoes  of  the  disctiNsion  of  the  failure  of 
the  great  Qiieliec  Bridge  in  IIK)7  oontimuHl  to 
Ite  heard  in  lIMM).  After  tlie  disaster  a <v>minis- 
sion  appointed  by  the  Uanmiiun  government, 
ami  consisting  of  Messrs.  Maurice  Fitzmaurice 
of  Izmdnn.  Italpli  Modjeski  of  Chicago,  and 
II.  E.  Vantelet  <»i  Montr4*al.  was  engageti  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a m*w  bridge  with  snmewliat 
higher  hemlway  than  the  old.  The  contracts  for 
reimilding  the  structure  were  let  in  I)eceinl>er, 
1I)0!>,  and  were  awardi*d  to  the  builders  of  the 
original  piers  for  $2,446,473.  The  site  of  the 
new  bridge  was  the  same,  hut  the  new  north  pier 
was  to  be  moved  50  feet  further  out  in  the 
river,  thus  shortening  the  main  spjin,  which  will 
Ik?  1758  feet.  The  plaas  of  the  commission  ot>n- 
templaUsi  a cantilever  design  88  feet  in  width 
and  to  contain  130.000.000  |hs.  of  st(*el  as  com- 
pared with  70.000,000  lbs,  in  the  wrecked  bridge. 
The  estimated  cost  w’as  $7,500,000,  but  tenders 
for  designs  involving  modifications  of  those  pre- 
pared by  the  commission  were  invited,  and  it 
was  iindersbKMl  that  designs  for  a siisjK'nsion 
bridge  w»>iihl  ahso  Ik*  considered.  Few  problems 
in  the  constnietion  of  hrldgi*s  have  received 
more  attention  than  thi.s  one  of  the  Queliec 
Bridge,  and  whatever  the  typo  of  structure 
finally  adopted  it  will  represent  the  moat 
conservative  and  enlightened  judgment  of 
American  and  European  engineers. 

During  the  year  a new  railway  drawbridge 
was  completed  acros.s  the  Willamette  River  just 
below  Portland,  Ore.,  for  the  Spokane-Portland 
Railroad.  Its  total  length  from  opposite  bank 
abutments  is  1762  feel  and  the  steel  siijKTstriic- 
tiire  is  supported  by  five  nin.-isive  reinforcetl  con- 
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Crete  pillars  faced  with  granite.  The  draw  span 
is  521  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  end  piers 
and  it  is  claimed  to  he  the  longest  draw  span  in 
the  world,  the  great  size  being  necessary  «m 
account  of  the  large  vessels  passing  up  the 
river  to  Portland  which  has  an  extensive  foreign 
trade.  The  cost  of  the  new  structure  exceeded 
$500,000  and  over  a year  was  required  for  its 
erection. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1909,  the  new  bridge 
of  the  Ilultiinore  & Ohio,  R.  R.  over  the  Susque- 
hanna River  at  Aikin,  Md.,  the  erection  of  which 
was  marked  by  the  collapse  of  the  false  work  on 
September  23  of  the  previous  year,  stood  com 
pleted.  The  new  bridge  replaces  a single  track 
structure  which  consisted  of  three  pier-connected 
spans  with  steel  trusses  and  iron  Hoor  system 
over  the  river  and  a viaduct  1907  feet  in  length 
of  plate  girder  spans  on  iron  towers.  For  the 
new  structure  the  old  piers  were  employed  and 
heavier  double  track  river  spans  of  sul>stantially 
the  some  length  w'ere  substituted.  For  the  via- 
duct a structure  with  double  track  plate  girders 
90  feet  in  length  and  resting  on  concrete  piers. 
The  new  bridge  was  constructed  without  dis- 
turbing traflic  or  interfering  with  the  open  pas- 
sage for  navigation. 

Another  notable  bridge  of  the  year  was  the 
four  track  reinforced-concrete  structure  carry- 
ing the  main  line  of  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan 
Southern  Railway  over  the  Grand  River  near 
Paiiiesville,  Ohio.  It  has  an  arch  at  the  centre 
with  a clear  span  of  160  feet  and  two  end  arches, 
each  with  a span  of  69  feet  8i  inches,  and 
rcjilaci*^!  a four-arch  .stone  masonry  bridge,  each 
arch  of  which  had  an  80  foot  span. 

A four-s|)an  concrete  arch  structure  was  built 
at  Baltimore  to  carry  Edmondson  Avenue  across 
Owyim’s  Falls  Valley  and  River  and  a branch 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad.  It  is  542 
feet  in  length,  76  feet  wide,  and  70  feet  in 
height,  carrying  two  trolley  tracks,  roadway  and 
sidewalks.  The  main  s|>an  i.s  139  feet  in  the 
clear  and  on  one  side  is  flunked  by  two  approach 
spans  of  00  feet  and  on  the  other  one  of  the 
same  dimensions. 

A bridge  1004  feet  in  length  was  completed 
during  the  year  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.  It  is  a steel  deck  struc- 
ture with  two  three-hinged  spans  and  braced 
arch  spans  of  364  and  two  105  foot  trussed 
deck  spans. 

On  the  Hopatcong-SIatford  Low-Grade  Ciit-oflf 
of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  a number  of  inter- 
esting concrete  bridges  were  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. .\raong  these  the  IXdawnrc  River  Bri<lge 
is  noteworthy  as  typical  of  modern  railway 
bridge  construction.  It  is  al>out  1400  feet  in 
length  over  all  and  consists  of  five  150  foot,  two 
120  foot,  and  two  33  foot  arch  spans,  and  con- 
tains sf)rne  50,04)0  cubic  yard.s  of  cfmcrcte. 

A notable  bridge  over  the  Gimlcgnay  River  in 
Entrc  Rios.  Argcuitinu,  was  completed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1909.  n»e  structure,  in 
addition  to  its  length,  was  interesting  for  the 
difTerent  tyfws  of  pier  construction  employed. 
Ma.sonry,  brick,  cylinder,  ami  screw'  piles  were 
all  employeti  for  the  numerous  piers,  there  Ix'ing 
fifteen  spans  of  71  feet,  one  of  252  feet,  twenty 
of  71  feet,  followed  by  an  embankment,  and 
then  eleven  of  71  feet. 

In  England  few  important  bridges  were  in 
course  of  erection  during  the  year.  A dmible- 
dt*ck  bridge  to  accomnuKlate  lioth  railway  and 
highway  traffic  was  built  over  the  Wear  River 


at  Sunderland.  This  bridge  is  1220  feet  between 
abutments  ami  is  composed  of  three  shore  spans, 
each  of  200  feet,  ami  a main  river  span  ut  330 
feet  which  is  K.5  feet  al)ove  high  water.  The 
superstructure  was  erected  on  granite  masonry 
piers  and  for  the  centre  span  was  built  out  on 
the  overhang  principle  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  traflic  in  the  river.  About  8500  tons  of 
steel  were  required  for  the  bridge,  the  total 
cost  of  which  was  approumately  $2,250,000. 
Another  important  British  bridge  undertaking 
was  the  widening  of  the  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
w'hich  was  opened  on  September  17.  This  recon- 
struction gave  a w'idened  roadwav  and  new 
space  for  electric  car  tracks.  A similar  improve- 
ment was  demanded  for  the  adjoining  South- 
wark Bridge  to  accommodate  the  increased  traffic 
and  it  was  to  be  widened  and  the  grades  eased 
at  an  expense  of  about  $1,300,000.  In  addition 
it  was  determined  to  build  a new  bridge  lower 
down  on  the  Thames  which  was  to  be  known 
as  the  St.  Faurs  Bridge  and  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $8,000,000. 

During  the  year  there  was  active  discuaaion 
of  a proposition  for  the  construction  of  a rail- 
way bridge  between  the  islands  of  Masiiedo  and 
Falstor  in  Denmark,  the  decision  resting  between 
a bridge  and  a ferry.  The  plan  proposed  for 
the  bridge  involved  a series  of  275  foot  spans 
with  two  150  foot  drawbridges.  The  work  wa.s 
planned  to  comprise  a series  of  bridges  and 
embankmeDts  alternately  arranged  in  series 
with  the  following  lengths,  575,  1100,  2800,  5850, 
1000,  and  410  feet.  The  estimated  cost  was 
$2,625,000.  In  Austria  a long  railway  bridge 
was  in  progress  of  construction  across  the  Vis- 
tula at  Marienwerder.  Tliis  structure,  erected 
on  caisson  foundations,  was  3480  feet  in  length 
and  consisted  of  five  steel  middle  spans  of  326 
feet  M'ith  approach  arches.  Another  interesting 
bridge  wn.s  the  Fades  Viaduct  on  the  Paris- 
Orleans  Railway  crossing  the  Sioule  gorge  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  central  France.  The 
rail  level  is  445  feet  above  the  river  bed  and 
the  viaduct  structure,  1525  feet  in  length,  is 
carried  on  two  central  piers  of  masonry  303  foet 
in  height  altove  the  foundation  stone.  The  cen- 
tral span  of  472  feet  was  flanked  by  two  stone 
8|mns  of  380  feet  each  and  at  one  end  there 
was  a short  approach  spun.  The  bridge  was 
interesting  for  the  great  length  of  its  centre 
span  which  was  formed  by  continuous  lattice 
girders.  The  bridge  was  opened  in  October  after 
con.siderahle  delay  due  largely  to  dilficulties  with 
the  foundations.  In  Switzerland  a somewhat 
similar  problem  of  crossing  a deep  gorge  was 
soIvimI  by  a reinforced  concrete  arch  at  Letter 
in  the  Canton  of  Appenzell.  This  highway 
bridge  hod  for  its  main  span  a 259  foot  arch 
with  87  feet  rise  and  was  approached  by  several 
33  foot  6 Inch  arches.  The  road  carried  is  22 
feet  6 inches  in  width.  Another  example  of 
reinforced  concrete  construction,  though  of  quite 
a different  type,  was  the  long  bridge  or  viaduct 
at  Rotterdam  on  the  line  connecting  that  city 
with  Scheviningen.  This  aggregated  6300  feet 
in  length  and  consists  of  a number  of  arched 
spans  of  varying  size  depending  upon  street 
openings,  etc.  In  Rome  a ferro-concrete  arched 
hritlge  to  span  the  Tilier  was  begun  and  was 
being  constructed  with  a 328  foot  span  and  a 
width  of  65  feet  7 inches.  A notable  bridge 
was  completed  on  the  now  railway  line  l*e- 
twfH»n  PirsiMiK  and  the  Turkish  frontier.  This 
Assopiis  Viaduct  crosses  a deep  gorge  with  a 
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steel  arch  of  262  foot  span  and  7B  foot  approach 
span  and  on  the  other  five  similar  spans,  the 
gorp  being  600  feet  in  width  and  330  feet  deep. 

>Tom  Africa  progress  was  reported  on  the 
construction  of  the  narrow  gauge  Sedan  Railway 
bridge  across  the  Blue  Kile  at  Khartum  and 
the  work  w’as  nearing  completion  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  superstructure  is  supported  by 
twenty  steel  cylimlers  16  fe«*t  in  diameter  car- 
ried down  to  60  feet  below  low  water.  In  addi- 
tion to  small  approach  spans  there  arc  seven 
spans  218  feet  0 inches  and  an  opening  left 
oiTording  a clear  passage  of  111  feet  0 inches. 
The  bridge  carries  n double  track,  a 21  foot  road- 
way and  an  11  foot  footway.  On  the  White 
Kile  102  miles  al»ove  Khartum,  to  carry  the 
Sedan  Railway  to  the  C'ordofan  district,  a bridge 
was  also  under  erection  consisting  of  nine  156 
foot  spans  and  a 245  foot  0 inch  drawn  span 
giving  two  clear  passages  of  100  feet.  The 
superstructure  was  being  erected  on  masonry 
piers  built  in  caissons  sunk  by  compressed  air. 

During  1000  in  Kew'  Zealand  there  was  opened 
for  traffic  an  important  railway  bridge  on  the 
Auckland- Wellington  line.  This  Markatole  Via- 
duct has  a maximum  height  of  200  fe«'t  and  is 
a framed  steel  structure  containing  1000  tons 
of  steel.  There  are  five  100  foot  spaas  carried 
on  piers  36  feet  longitudinally  and  several 
approach  spans.  There  was  also  completed  at 
Grafton  one  of  the  largest  masonry  bridges  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  910  feet  in  length 
with  a central  arch  of  320  feet  span  and  147 
feet  high. 

BRISTOW,  Joseph  T.ttti.b.  An  American 
public  official,  Vnited  States  Senator  from  Kan- 
na«.  lie  was  born  in  Wolf  county,  Kentucky,  in 
1H61,  and  graduated  from  Baker  I’niversity, 
Kansas,  in  1886.  From  1886  to  1890  he  was 
clerk  of  the  district  court  in  Douglass  county, 
Kansas,  and  from  1800  to  1805  he  was  owner 
and  editor  of  the  daily  ffntina  Republican.  In 
1895  he  purchased  the  Ottawa  A'ansos  Herald. 
From  1895*97  he  was  private  secretary  of  Gov- 
ernor Morrill  of  Kansas.  He  was  s«'cretary  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee  of  the  State 
from  1894  to  1808.  From  1897  to  1903  he  acted 
as  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  In 
lUOO  he  was  given  charge  of  the  investigation  of 
the  Cuban  postal  frauds,  and  became  a national 
figure  as  a result  of  charges  which  he  made  and 
substantiated  against  officials  high  in  the  pos- 
tal service.  On  his  retirement  from  oflice  in 
190.3  he  again  purchaseil  the  daily  Ralina  Re- 
publican-journal.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  special  Panama  railroad  com- 
missioner  in  1905,  Senator  Bristow  is  the  head 
of  the  radical  element  of  his  party  in  Kansas, 
and  as  such  defeated  for  rwUection  to  the  Senate 
Chester  E.  I»ng,  having  nhtaimxl  in  1008  a 
majority  of  the  votes  requisite  for  nomination 
in  the  primaries  held  in  November.  He  w'as 
elected  to  the  office  by  the  legislature  on  Jan- 
uary 26. 

BRITISH  ACAHEHY  fob  the  Promotion 

OP  HISTOBICAI.,  PlIllXJSOPHICAL  AND  PlIILOI/M]- 
ICAL  Studies.  A learned  w>cioty  incorporated 
by  Royal  charter  in  1002.  It  aims  at  the  pro- 
motion of  the  study  of  moral  and  political  sci- 
ence, including  history,  philosophy,  law,  polities 
and  economies,  archseology.  and  philology.  The 
maximum  number  of  ordinary  fellows  is  fixed  at 
100.  There  were  in  1009,  08,  dUtribute<l  under 
four  main  sectional  committees:  History  and 


Archieology,  chairman,  Lord  Reay;  Philology, 
chairman,  S.  H.  Butcher;  Philosophy,  chairman, 
Professor  B.  Kosenquet;  Jurisprudence  and  Eco- 
nomics, chairman,  Sir  W.  R.  Anson.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Academy  is  S.  H.  Butcher  and  the 
Secretary,  Professor  I.  Gohlencz. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATIOX  FOR  TWE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  SCIENCE.  Ahsck  ia- 

TION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  Brit- 
ish. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  A province  of  Can- 
ada, extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Province  of  Alberta.  The  area  is  stated  at  312,- 
6.30  square  miles.  Population  in  1001,  178,- 
6.57,  including  28.040  Indians  (and  half  breeds) 
and  19,482  Chinese  and  .Japanese.  Exclusive  of 
Indians  and  Asiatics,  the  estimated  p^ipulntion 
in  1909  was  280.000.  The  capital  is  Victoria, 
with  alKiiit  40.000  inhabitants;  the  largest  city, 
Vancouver,  with  about  85.(MM).  The  average 
annual  yield  of  the  industries  is:  minerals, 

$25.H(M1,(M)0;  lumber,  $12,700,000;  manufactures, 
$12,000,000;  fruit,  farm  products  and  fislieries, 
$7,500,000  each.  In  1907-H  imports  and  exports 
were  valiRnl  at  $24,180,452  and  $23,041,187 
respectively.  In  1909  the  reporlinl  length  of 
railways  was  1CH5  miles.  In  1!M)G*7  revenue  and 
expenditure  amounted  to  $4,444,503  and  $2,- 
840,479  respectively;  in  1907-8  $,5,070.0.54  and 
$4,500,673  respectively.  The  public  debt  in  1008 
W’as  $4,226,818.  For  further  statistical  details, 
see  Canada.  The  province  is  administered  by  a 
lieutenant-governor,  app«iint»Hl  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  ami  acting  tlirough  the  Exec* 
uliv'e  Council  or  responsible  Ministry  (seven 
mcnilKTs).  The  law-making  power  is  vested  in 
the  unicameral  legislative  Assembly  (42  mem- 
bers, including  the  seven  memlK«rs  of  the  Ex»*cu- 
tive  Council).  In  1000  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  James  Dunsmuir  (since  May  11,  1906),  and 
the  Premier  (and  Minister  of  Mines)  was  Rich- 
ard McBride. 

History.  .At  the  close  of  1908  the  situa- 
tion as  regardwl  the  immigration  of  Asiatics 
had  improved.  It  was  evident  that  the  Japa- 
nese were  living  up  to  the  terms  of  their  agn*e- 
ment.  During  the  six  months  ending  Di^ember 
31  only  146  Japanese  had  come  into  the  prov- 
ince, a considerably  smaller  numlx*r  than  were 
privilegi'd  to  enter  under  the  agreement  between 
the  Dominion  and  Japan.  During  the  same 
period  972  Chinese  and  two  East  Indians 
entered.  It  was  reported  early  in  1909  that 
feeling  still  ran  high  against  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion, but  no  serious  difficulty  arose.  I><ading 
citizens  in  the  country  denied  that  they  felt 
special  liositility  against  the  Japanese  though 
they  ladieved  it  essential  to  the  interest  of  the 
province  that  precautions  should  be  taken 
against  any  large  infiiix  of  alTens.  In  Febru- 
ary the  Dominion  government  vetoed  the  immi- 
gration act  imp<»Hing  an  educational  teat  on  the 
model  of  the  Katal  Act,  which  was  passed  by 
the  British  Colonial  I.^'gialature  in  1908.  This 
measure  has  been  recently  passed  each  year 
by  the  provincial  legislature  and  always  vetoed 
by  the  Dominion  government.  In  July  Premier 
ifcBride  announced  that  the  government  would 
accede  to  the  wUhes  of  the  Temperance  Party 
and  take  a plebiscite  on  the  quest. on  of  local 
option.  It  wa.s  exjiected  that  Ihc  vote  would 
be  taken  in  the  spring  of  1910.  Owing  to  a dis- 
agn*enient  among  the  mend>cra  of  the  govern- 
ment over  the  railway  policy  the  Minister  of 
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Finance  and  the  Minister  of  I^nd  and  Works 
resipn^d  in  the  latter  part  of  October;  but  the 
Xoveml)cr  elections  fully  sustained  the  govern- 
mont.  The  returns  were  also  favorable  to  the 
adoption  of  local  option.  At  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber floods  rcRulting  from  the  heavy  rains  caused 
tl>e  loss  of  life  of  twenty  Japanese  laUirers  on 
the  (treat  Xorthern  Kailway  near  Westminster. 
At  the  bi*ginning  of  I)ec«nil>er  the  apjwintinent 
of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Patterson  as  I^jeutenunt- 
(tovernor  to  succj'ed  Mr.  Dunsinuir,  resigned, 
was  announced. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  PROTECTO- 
RATE. A dependency  of  Ureat  Kritnin  border- 
ing on  the  Indian  Ocean  Udween  tlte  .Jiilm  and 
Iniba  rivers  (Italian  Somaliland  and  IJerman 
East  Africa)  and  extending  inland  to  the 
Vgunda  Protectorate.  The  capital  is  Xairobi. 
The  estimated  area  is  177,100  square  miles. 
The  census  has  never  Is’cn  taken;  the  js>puluti«>n 
has  recently  lK*en  estimated  at  4.000.000,  includ- 
ing abmit  .\siaties  and  2000  Europeans 

and  Eurasians.  Tlie  Protectorate  is  divided 
into  seven  provinces:  Seyidio,  Vkaniba.  Tana- 

land,  Jubaland,  Kenya,  Knivashn,  and  Kyunza, 
wIkjsc  centres  of  administration  are  resj)ectively 
Mombasa,  Nairnhi,  Kismayu,  Fort  Hall, 

Naivasha,  and  Kiaumu.  The  Protectorate  also 
includes  the  Witii  Protectorate,  a small  tract  of 
country  at  tl»e  mouth  of  the  Tana  Kiver.  WItu 
is  now  regar«l«Ml,  for  administrative  purposes, 
as  a part  of  Tannland,  There  remains  a con- 
siderable region  within  tl»e  boundaries  of  the 
Protectorate  which  has  not  l>een  developed  and 
which  is  not  included  in  any  province.  Mom- 
basa, which  p<.i»-^esses  perimps  the  finest  harl>or 

on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  lias  alnml  flO.CWJO 

inhabitants;  Nairobi,  about  1.3.500.  Agricul- 

ture, to  which  much  of  the  ctnmtry  is  a<lmirnhly 
adapted,  is  only  in  the  early  stages  of  devel- 
opment; but  it  U fostered  by  the  government, 
and  the  area  under  cultivation  is  extending. 
The  products  include  ruhl)er,  com,  wheat,  rice, 
barley,  coJTee,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  There  i.s 
much  grazing  land,  and  the  live-stock  industry 
promises  to  lK*come  ini|)ortant.  In  lfl07-8 

imports  and  exjmrts  were  valued  at  £700.717 
an<l  £51.'>.0.’»2  resjH*ctively ; in  lOOS-9,  £707,158 
and  £4.30,313  respcftively.  The  principal  im- 
ports arc  rice,  grain,  flour,  and  other  footl- 
stuflfs,  c»>tton  textiles,  and  building  materials. 
The  leading  exports  are  ivory,  copra,  ruhiHT, 
grain,  wax,  and  hides  and  skins.  The  impor- 
tation of  arms  and  ainnuinition  is  prohibited, 
exc«'pt  under  stringent  regulations,  and  the  in- 
troduction and  local  mamifaeture  of  spiriU  is 
largely  cliecked.  The  I’ganda  Railway  extends 
from  Mombasa  to  Port  Florence,  on  Victoria 
Nyan/a,  a distance  of  .584  mites;  in  connection 
with  the  railway  steamers  are  operated  on  the 
lake.  The  construction  co«it  of  the  railway, 
which  is  owned  bv  the  Proti'ctorate.  up  ta 
March  31.  IHOM.  was  £.5.4rifl.7fll.  The  shipping 
entered,  chiefly  at  Moinhasa.  in  1008-9.  amounted 
to  022.270  tons.  The  telegraph  system  of  the 
Protectorate  includes  nl>out  2300  miles  of  wire. 
For  1007-8  the  revenue  amounted  to  £-174.760; 
expenditure,  £601,677:  grant-in-aid,  £152,97.5, 
exclusive  of  £10.000  for  the  ntaditlon  of  slavery. 
Of  the  revenue,  the  government  railway  was 
credibsl  with  £226,620.  For  1908-9,  the  esti- 
mated revenue  and  exp<‘ndittire  were  £.533,439 
and  £803.638  respt‘etively’;  grant-in-aid.  £138.- 
000.  Administration  is  cnrrieil  on  under  the 
British  Colonial  Oflice.  The  chief  executive  ofli- 


cer  in  the  Protectorate  is  tlie  Governor  and 
Commander  in-Chief  (.Sir  E.  P.  C.  Girouard  in 
1009).  In  1907  the  title  of  “Commissioner” 
was  changeil  to  “Governor,”  and  executive  and 
legislative  councils  wore  established.  Atten- 
tion was  centred  on  the  country  in  1909  on  ac- 
count of  the  Koosevelt  hunting  expedition  and 
the  articles  and  photographs  published  in  con- 
nection w'ith  this  and  the  reports  of  other  trav- 
tders. 

BRITISH  GUIANA.  A colony  of  Great 
Britain,  lying  to  the  east  of  Venezuela  on  the 
northeastern  coast  of  South  America.  The  cap- 
ital is  Georgetown.  Ksiimatcd  area,  90,277 
square  miles.  Estimated  jvopulation,  December 
31,  1964.  361,923,  of  whom  alnmi  one-third  W(*re 
East  Indians  and  over  one-third  negroes.  Esti- 
mute<l  population  of  the  larger  towns,  George- 
town and  New  Anisterdani.  on  DecemlnT  31, 
1967,  47.867  and  9114  respt^ctively.  East  Indian 
immigrants  and  emigrants  in  1907-8  numlx^red 
18.55  and  1195  resp<*ctive)y.  The  birth  rate  in 
1907  was  28.3,  and  the  death  rate  36.9.  per 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  190H  there  were  220 
g«»vernment-aided  schools,  with  30.888  pupils. 
Tlie  chief  protluct  is  sugar  (which  forms  66  per 
cent,  of  the  export  trade),  there  b<»ing  al>out 
7-5,000  acres  under  sugar-eane  out  of  the  total 
of  90.0(M)  acres  under  cultivation.  The  country 
Is  rich  in  gold,  although  in  recent  years  the 
output  has  declined;  the  output  in  1906  7 was 
valued  at  £311,740,  and  in  1907-8,  £245..5.34. 
lm{tf)rts  and  dome'^tic  exports  in  1906-7  were 
valued  at  £1,690.864  and  £1.659.280  resjwt- 
ively;  in  1907-8.  £1,765.358  and  £1,545,363 
res|H*ctively.  The  values  of  the  leading  imi>ort3 
in  1907-8  were:  Textile.s,  £232,160;  flour,  £194,- 
078;  manures.  £138.775;  hardware,  cutlery, 
and  tools,  £60.549;  beef  and  p»rk,  £58.570;  oil.s, 
£-58,394.  Tl»e  leading  don>eslic  exports  in  the 
same  year  w'ere:  Sugar.  £1,004.025;  raw  gi^ld, 

(6.5.717  minces)  £239.229;  rum,  £96.800;  bal- 
ata,  £70,778;  molaHciiit.  £2l„548;  timber,  £20,- 
272;  molasses,  £4164;  diamonds  (1863  carats), 
£3626.  Ini|K»rts  from  and  exports  to  Great 
Britain  in  1967-8  were  valiiwi  at  £925.4.58 
and  £615,317  respectively;  British  possessions, 
£192,220  and  £615,317  respectively  Itt  the 
same  year  the  total  tonnage  entere<l  and 
cleared  was  786.880.  There  are  94  miles  of  rail- 
way. Revenue  and»  expenditure  in  1906-7 
ann)unt<Ml  to  £535,745  and  £514,053  res(»ect- 
ively;  in  1907-8,  revemue,  £546.882,  and  ex|vri- 
ditures,  £517.766.  Of  the  revenue  in  the  latter 
year.  £.336.617  w’cre  deriveil  from  customs.  The 
public  debt  on  March  31,  1908,  stood  at  £910.- 
326.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a Governor 
(.Sir  Frederick  Mitchell  Ihxlgsim  in  1909),  who 
is  assistefl  by  an  Executive  rouncil  and  by  a 
(^nirt  of  policy  (seven  oflicialii  and  eight 
elecl«Hl  mernWrs).  The  Court  of  Policy  dis- 
charges the  functions  of  a legislative  council 
exc«»pt  in  levying  taxes,  which  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  (oiuluntMl  Court,  composed  of  the 
Court  of  Policy,  and  six  eh*cttHi  rt^presentativea. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS.  A crown  colony  of 
Great  Britain  in  (.Vntral  .\merica,  on  the  Car- 
iblHMiu  Sea.  TIh'  capital  i.s  Belize  (iwpulatlon 
l6,4iM>).  An*a.  alH)ut  7562  s<juare  miles.  Ksll- 
inated  jK>piilation  in  1908,  43,270.  The  birth 
rate  in  1907  was  36.622.  and  the  death  rate, 
22.202,  p<'r  thousand  inhabitants.  Of  tl»c  births. 
45.15  cent,  were  illegitimate.  Primary  bcImxiIs 
(not  including  two  receiving  no  government 
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ftid)  numbered  40  in  1007,  with  4515  pupils 
enrolled.  Secondary  Kchoola  Imve  about  300 
pupils.  Tlie  staple  products  are  tlu*  natural 
woods  of  the  country,  principally  mahogany  and 
lojp^ood.  Other  products  include  rubber,  ba* 
nanas,  pineapples,  oran^tes.  mangoes,  cocoanuts, 
sugar,  anti  cacao.  About  50,tMM)  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  Labor  is  scarce,  and  much  food- 
Hlulf  which  could  be  raised  in  the  country  is 
impf»rted.  Imports  and  exports  in  1907  H were 
valued  at  $*2,415,723  anti  $2,211,030  respectively ; 
in  the  fiscal  year  11)00,  $2,076,723  and  $2,201,709 
respectively.  AUnit  one-half  of  the  trade,  both 
import  and  exjjort,  is  with  the  I'nitetl  States, 
Great  Britain  ranking  second.  TIkj  chief  do- 
mestic exports  are  mahogany  and  logwood 
f 14,308,422  ft^et  ami  5744.5  tons  ri*spectivply  in 
190H),  bananas,  cedar,  and  cocoanuts.  Revenue 
and  expenditure  for  1007-8  amounted  to  $305,* 
1H3  and  $516,700  respectively;  for  the  ttscal 
year  1009,  $360,914  and  $535,078  respectively. 
Over  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  levied  from  cus- 
toms. The  public  debt  in  1908  stood  at  $108,- 
815.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a Governor 
(Oen.  E.  J.  E.  Swayne  in  1909),  wlio  is  as- 
sisted by  an  executive  and  a legislative  council. 

The  government  as  reconstituted  in  August, 
1909.  consists  of  a governor,  an  executive 
council  and  a legislative  council  of  eight  mem- 
bers. three  official  and  five  unolhcial. 

BRITISH  INDIA.  See  India,  BmTiftii, 
BRITISH  KOWLOON.  Sec  Honq  Konq. 
BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA,  Sec  Papua. 
BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.  A protecto- 
rate of  (freat  Britain  occupying  the  nr>rtliern 
part  of  the  island  of  BorntH).  Estimated  area, 
31,106  square  miles.  Population,  about  175.000, 
consisting  mainly  of  Mnliammedan  settlers  on 
the  const  and  aboriginal  tribes  inland,  with 
some  Chinese  traders  and  artisans.  The  chief 
towns  are  Sandakan  (population,  about  8)M)0, 
mainly  Chinese)  and  Jesseton.  A large  area 
ba-s  !>een  alienated  by  the  government  for  ttic 
rultiration  of  tobacco,  tapiocu,  sago,  rubber, 
cocoanuts,  and  cotTee.  Other  products  are  pep- 
pier, rice,  gums,  and  woods.  Xlost  of  the  coun- 
try is  still  in  a primitive  state.  Various 
minerals  are  known  to  occur,  but  there  has  not 
been  any  exploitation  of  impiortanct*.  In  1907 
impxirts  and  e.\i>ortH  were  valued  at  4.332,913 
dollars  (Mexican)  and  2,921,100  dollars  re- 
spioctively;  in  UM)8,  4,012.841  dollars  and  2,- 
754.788  dollars  respectively.  The  chief  expxirt 
is  tobacco,  which  amounted  to  2,943.645  dollars 
in  1906.  2.459.122  in  1907.  and  2.77*2.172  in 
1908.  There  are  119  miles  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion. Revenue  and  expienditure  (exclusive  of 
capital  expienditure  on  railways  and  teU*graphs) 
amounted  to  1.139.554  dollars  and  683,320  dol- 
lars respiectively  in  1907;  in  1908,  revenue  l,- 
220.677,  and  expienditure.  748,584.  The  protec- 
torate is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
Korth  Borneo  Company.  It  is  adminiaten»d  by 
a governor  (E.  P.  Gucrit/.  in  1909)  in  Borneo, 
whose  appiointment  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  British  Colonial  Secretary',  and  by  a Court 
of  Directors  in  l»ndon. 

BMTTSH  SOMALILAND.  A protectorate 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  between 
the  French  and  Italian  dependencies  and  bor- 
dering on  .Abyssinia.  E.^timated  area.  68.000 
square  miles.  The  inhabitants,  estimated  at 
about  300.000  in  number,  are  Somnlks  and 
Mohammedan  and,  except  along  the  coast, 


nomads.  The  principal  tow'ns  are  Berliera 
(alKiut  30.000  inhabitants  in  the  trading  sea- 
son), Zeila  (15,000),  and  Bulhar  (12,000). 
linpxirts  and  tfx|x*rts  in  1907-8  amounted  to 
£233,238  and  £‘215,708  rospiectivcly ; in  1908-9 
£293.505  and  £*227.783  re  spx'c  lively.  The 

principal  impsirts  are  rice,  textiles,  and  dates; 
the  leaiiing  expiorts  are  hides  and  skins,  ostrich 
feallwrs,  cattle  aiid  slH*<*p,  and  gums.  There  are 
over  300  miles  of  telegraph  line.  Revenue  and 
expenditure  in  1907-8  amounted  to  £28,607 
and  £105,201  respiectively ; grant-in-aid,  £37,- 
000.  Since  April  1,  1905,  the  administration 
has  been  carriwl  oh  under  the  Colonial  Ortice. 
The  British  Coinmissioiier  in  the  Protectorate, 
in  1909,  was  Cupt.  11.  K.  S.  (,'ordeaux.  In  Jan- 
uary is  was  decide»l  to  incr«*ase  the  number  of 
British  Inwips  in  the  Protectorate  on  account 
of  the  depredations  of  the  followers  of  the 
S<imali  Alullah.  The  subji‘ct  came  up  for  debate 
in  Parliament  on  March  15,  when  the  Conserva- 
tives cited  it  as  an  instance  of  the  danger  in- 
volved in  a purely  defensive  piolicy,  Tliey  de- 
clared that  the  trouble  was  likely  to  increase, 
the  Mullah  Udng  a cruel  desp>ot  who,  unless 
promptly  punished,  would  continue  to  kill  tlie 
men  and  carry  off  the  wt)men  in  his  raids.  The 
British  troops  attacked  the  Mullah  in  Mnv  and 
regained  ^roswssion  of  600  camels  that  had  l>ei'n 
taken.  Six  British  Somali  soldiers  were  killed. 

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA.  See  South 
Africa.  British. 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA.  A collective 
name  for  (he  following  British  colonies  and 
protect4jrates  in  Wt*sU?rn  Africa:  Northern 

Nigeria,  including  tlie  Protwtorate;  South- 
ern Nigeria,  including  the  Protectf>rate  and  the 
Colony  of  that  name;  Gold  Coast  Colony,  in- 
cluding Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories; 
Sierra  I.e<me,  including  the  Colony  and  the  Pro- 
t«'cforate;  and  Gambia,  including  the  Colony 
and  the  Protectorate  (sec  these  separate 
titles).  In  January,  1909,  fighting  w*as  re- 
ported lM?twe<'n  the  natives  and  the  German 
escort  to  the  Angln-Germnn  Boundary  Commis- 
sion in  the  hinterland  of  Calibar.  The  German 
tnmps  had  ls*en  furnishe<l  to  the  Commission 
in  return  for  the  aid  which  the  CajK*  Govern- 
ment had  rendered  on  the  Gorman  Southwest 
Africa  frontier.  The  question  of  liquor  traffic 
with  the  natives  cnii.sed  much  conei?rn.  and  the 
government  ap|M>inted  a committix*  in  January 
to  investigate  tlic*  subject.  In  July  it 'was  an- 
nounced that  the  British  government  would 
enU*r  into  negotiations  with  Germany,  France, 
Ihdgiiim.  Portugal  and  Spain  w'ith  a view  to 
Increasing  the  duty  on  ini}M>rted  spirits  into  the 
West  African  Colonies  and  ProU*ctorates,  to 
restricting  the  entry  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion into  these  colonies  and  to  bringing  about 
an  international  convention  with  regard  to 
quarantine  and  like  matters.  The  duty  on  im- 
ported spirits  was  at  that  time  five  franc.s  per 
gallon.  Tlw  Colonial  OfTiee  sanctioned  a special 
sanitary  branch  of  the  West  Africa  Medical 
Service,  to  consist  of  special  sanitary  officers, 
each  under  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
Colony.  wIk)  should  Ik*  in  regular  e<»mmunica- 
tion  with  the  Consultative  Board  sitting  in  Ix>n- 
don. 

BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES.  An  educational  iuHtitution  of 
Brooklyn.  New’  York  ('ity.  incorf>nrated  in  1824 
as  the  Brooklyn  -Apprentices*  Library  Associa- 
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tion,  reincorporatod  in  1835  as  Brooklyn 
InBtitute  and  again  incorporated  in  1890  under 
the  prcaent  title.  The  membership  of  the  Insti* 
tute  on  June  1,  1909,  was  7032,  an  increase  of 
329  over  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  1908-9  were  $272,000.  The  permanent  fund 
amounted  on  July  1,  1909,  to  $399,554.  During 
1909  the  down  town  work  of  the  Institute  was 
removed  to  the  new  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 
in  which  building  the  general  educational  work 
is  carried  on.  The  General  Institute  Museum 
contain.s  art  and  scientific  collections,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Institute.  During  the  year  branches 
were  established  at  Flushing  and  Garden  City. 
A valuable  addition  was  made  to  the  art  col- 
lections by  the  purchase  of  83  water  color  paint- 
ings by  John  S.  Sargent  at  a cost  of  $19,514.  An 
agreement  was  made  with  the  State  government 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
botanic  garden  and  arboretum  in  Institute  Park. 
Daniel  C.  French  and  twelve  sculptors  associated 
with  him  during  1909  completed  their  work  of 
creating  thirty  monolithic  sculptures  for  the 
facade  of  the  Museum.  The  attendance  at  the 
lectures  of  the  Museum  during  the  year  was 
258.275  and  the  attendance  at  other  branches 
made  a total  attendance  for  the  year  of  504.686, 
an  increase  of  nearly  100,000  over  the  attend- 
ance of  1908. 

BROOKS,  Chbistoptier  -PARKiNRoy.  A tech- 
nical educator,  died  August  4,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Blackburn,  England,  in  1866,  and  was 
educated  at  Queen  Elizabeth’s  School  in  Black- 
burn. From  1884  to  1895  he  was  connected 
with  the  textile  department  of  several  scientillc 
schools  in  England,  and  was  also  managing 
director  of  English  cotton  mills.  He  organized 
and  W’as  director  of  the  Lowell  (Maas.)  Textile 
School  from  1896  to  1898,  and  in  the  latter  year 
became  managing  director  of  the  New  Bedford 
Textile  School,  holding  tins  position  until  1004. 
He  eatabliahed  in  1898  the  American  Corre- 
spondence School  of  Textiles  and  in  1899  he 
delivered  a course  of  lectures  in  Boston.  He 
wrote  Cotton  Jfanu/ocfwriwg  (1888);  HVarinp 
Calculations  (1889);  Cotton,  its  Vses.  Varieties, 
Fibre  structure  and  Cultivation  (1898).  He 
also  wrote  many  important  technical  articles  on 
textiles. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  ST.  ANDREW.  See 
Sai.nt  Andrew,  Bbotuebhoou  oe. 

BROUOH,  Lionex.  An  English  comedian, 
die<l  November  8,  1909.  He  was  born  in  18.36 
and  l»egan  work  as  a clerk  in  the  otlice  of  the 
editor  of  the  Illustrated  London  Sews.  He 
helped  to  publish  the  first  issue  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  later  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Ix>ndon  tilar.  His  first  appearance  as  an 
actor  was  in  1854  at  the  Isindon  Lyceum  in 
Prince  Pretty  Pet.  His  success  as  a comedian 
was  rapid  and  he  played  many  well-known  parts. 
Among  tl»€se  was  Tony  Lumpkin,  which  he 
played  777  times.  He  also  played  in  Shake- 
spearean comedy,  and  was  esj)ecially  successful 
as  Touchstone.  He  performed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  South  Africa  and  the  United  States. 
In  April,  1909,  he  appeared  in  the  School  for 
Scandal.  Brough  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
comedians  of  his  generation  oa  the  English 
stage. 

BROWER,  Daniel  RonEBTS.  An  American 
neurologist,  died  March  1,  1909.  He  was  l)orn 
ill  Philadelphia  in  1839  amt  graduated  from 
the  Polytechnic  College  of  that  city  in  I860, 


and  from  the  me<lical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgetown  in  1864.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  United 
States  Volunteers.  From  1868  to  1876  he  was 
medioal  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  Virginia  at  Williamsburg.  He  be- 
came later  professor  of  nervous  and  mental 
diseases  in  the  Hush  Medical  College  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  also  professor  of  nervous  dis- 
eases in  the  Post  Graduate  School,  Chicago. 
He  was  for  several  years  editor  of  tlie  ilcdiccl 
Journal  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  mono- 
graphs and  a number  of  text-books  on  insanity. 

BROWNSVILLE  INCIDENT.  See  Ukited 
States. 

BROWN-TAILED  MOTH.  See  Extouol- 

OGT. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  founded  in 
1764.  The  attendance  in  1909  was  972,  divided 
os  follows:  Undergraduate  men,  685;  under- 

graduate women,  185;  graduate  students,  102. 
There  were  105  members  of  the  faculty.  In  the 
University  Library  there  were  165,000  volumeii, 
and  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  20,000. 
There  were  received  during  the  year  in  gifts  and 
endowments,  two  scholarships;  a library  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  memory  of  Hammond  Lamont; 
$25,000  additional  endowment  for  Rockefeller 
Hall  from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.;  $10,000  from 
RatclifTc  Hicks  for  a prize  fund;  and  the 
Women’s  College  was  made  a residuary  legatee 
of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  II.  G.  Miller.  Gifts  of 
land  were  also  made  to  the  Women’s  College. 
Among  the  changes  in  the  faculty  were  the 
death  of  Prof.  B.  F.  Clarke,  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  A.  S.  Morse  of  the  Romance  Department, 
and  the  appointment  of  A.  W.  Txx*ke  to  the 
Music  Department  and  A,  B.  Morton  to  the 
Department  of  Mathematics.  The  total  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  Universitv  amount  to  about 
$3,500,000  and  the  annual  income  to  about 
$213,000.  The  president  is  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce. 

BRYAN,  Elmer  Bubbitt.  An  American 
educator,  inaugurated  October  20,  1909,  presi- 
dent of  Colgate  University.  He  was  ^rn  in 
Van  Wert,  Ohio,  in  1865,  graduated  from  the 
Iiulinna  State  Normal  School  in  1889  and  from 
Indiana  University  in  1893.  He  carried  on 
post-graduate  studies  at  Harx'ard  and  Clark 
Universities.  In  1893-4  he  was  principal  of 
the  Kokomo  High  School.  From  1894-96  he 
was  teacher  in  the  Manual  Training  School, 
Tiidianapolis.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  social  and  educational  science  in  Butler  Col- 
lege in  1896,  and  from  1897  to  1901  was  as- 
sistant professor,  and  full  professor  of  peda- 
go^  in  Indiana  University.  In  1901-2  he  was 
principal  of  the  Insular  Normal  School  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  in  1003  he  acted  as 
General  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the 
Philippines.  From  1903  to  1905  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  educational  and  social  psychology  at 
Indiana  University.  From  1905  to  1908  he 
was  president  of  Franklin  College. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE.  An  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  founded  in  1885.  The  number  of 
students  in  190H-9  was  420,  and  the  faculty 
numlxTcd  58.  There  were  in  the  library  58, .548 
volumes.  During  the  year  the  alumni  associa- 
tion of  the  college  gave  $100,000  for  its  en- 
dowment, the  interest  of  the  capital  to  be  spent 
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in  increaAinj^  the  ealaries  of  the  full  ^ofeaaora.  tahliahment  of  the  peace  court  was  negotiated, 
On  January  26,  IDOIJ,  the  General  Education  Mr.  Buchanan  appeared  a»  adviser  on  behalf 
ik>ard  promised  to  give  to  the  college  $250,000  of  the  United  States.  After  the  deposition  of 
toward  ita  academic  endowment  provided  that  Castro  as  Presiilcnt  of  Venezuela  and  th^  ac* 
by  June  2,  1910,  a supplemontul  sum  of  $280,*  cession  of  President  Gomez  in  1908,  Mr.  Buch- 
000  be  contributed  to  tl>e  college.  The  sum  of  anan  was  appointed  to  adjust  the  difTerencea 
$34,000  was  subscribed  for  rebuilding  and  en<  which  had  arisen  lietwoen  the  government  of 
larging  the  gj'mnasium.  The  work  was  com-  Wnezuela  and  the  United  States  over  claims 
pleted  in  February,  1909.  Two  additional  made  against  Venezuela  by  American  citizens. 
European  fellowships  of  $500  each  were  given  Through  his  etforts  several  of  these  claims 
in  the  year  1909,  to  be  held  in  the  year  1909*10,  were  adjuste<l  amicably  and  the  remaining 
and  two  traveling  scholarships  of  the  value  of  claim  was  referre<l  to  the  permanent  tribunal 
$150  each  were  given  to  graduates  and  held  in  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague.  (See  United 
the  summer  of  1900.  The  productive  funds  of  States,  paragraph  Foreign  Felation*^  and 
the  college  amounted  to  about  $1.200. (MX)  and  the  VENEZrra.A.)  Mr.  Buchanan  was  appointed 
income  to  about  $85,000.  The  president  is  Miss  agent  of  the  United  States  in  this  arbitration 
M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in 

BUCHANAN,  William  Issro.  An  Amcr-  preparing  the  case, 
lean  diplomat,  died  October  16.  1909.  He  was  BUCK,  Dudixt.  An  American  musician 

born  near  Covington.  O.,  in  1863,  and  received  and  composer,  died  October  6,  1909.  He  was 
his  education  in  country  schools.  He  was  said  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1830.  In  his  early 
to  have  worked  in  his  early  youth  as  a black-  boyhood  ho  showed  a strong  taste  for  music, 
smith.  In  1874-5  he  was  engrossing  clerk  of  and  although  his  father,  who  was  a shipping 
the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives.  He  merchant,  hwl  planned  a similar  career  for  his 
removed,  in  1882.  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  aon,  the  latter’s  taste  for  music  was  so  evi- 
he  went  into  business  as  a dealer  in  crockery,  dent,  that  he  was  permitted  to  make  a choice 
He  managed  the  Com  Palace  Exposition  in  that  of  the  profession  of  music.  He  took  lessons 
city,  as  well  as  four  similar  enterprises,  with  from  local  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
much  success,  and  in  1893  he  was  appointed  tered  Trinity  College.  Soon  afterwards  he  be- 
commissioner  to  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  came  organist  of  8t.  John’s  Episcopal  Church 
Here  he  took  charge  of  the  Department  of  Agri-  in  Hartford.  In  his  junior  year  at  Trinity  he 
culture  and  Forestry.  In  1894  he  was  ap-  abandoned  his  studies  and  went  to  Leipzig, 
pointed  by  President  Cleveland  Minister  to  the  where  he  entered  the  Leiozig  Conservatory  of 
Argentine  Republic.  His  success  in  this  office  Music.  There  ho  met  as  fellow  students  Sir 
was  so  great  that  President  McKinley  asked  Arthur  Sullivan,  Carl  Rosa,  John  Francis  Bar- 
him  to  remain  and  he  served  in  that  canooity  nett  and  others  who  afterwards  became  eminent 
until  1900.  He  knew  little  of  diplomacy  before  musicians.  His  teachers  included  Moritz 
assuming  this  office,  hut  xwed  his  business  Hauptmann  in  harmony.  Julius  Rietz  in  or- 
knowledge  with  such  skill  and  sagacity  that  the  chestration,  and  Moschele*  and  Plaidy  in  piano 
advantage  of  closer  trade  relations  between  instruction.  He  later  went  to  Dresden  to  study 
Xorth  and  South  America  became  know*n  all  the  organ  under  the  noted  organist,  Johann 
over  the  southern  continent.  The  most  notable  Gottlob  Schneider.  After  three  years  of  music 
accomplishment  during  his  service  as  Minister  study  in  Germany  he  spent  a year  in  Paris, 
was  h\%  decision  aa  arbitrator  between  the  Ar-  In  1862  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
gentine  Republic  and  Chile  over  the  boundary  after  the  death  of  his  parents  removed  to  Chi- 
question.  Aa  a result  the  two  republics  nego-  cago,  where  he  was  »*ccupio<l  as  organist,  com- 
tiated  a treaty  which  provided  for  re<lucing  poser  anil  teacher.  The  Chicago  fire  destroyed 
their  military  establishments.  ^Ir.  Buchanan  hU  effecta,  including  manuscripts  of  several 
also  negotiated  an  important  reciprocity  treaty  unfinished  conifKisitions.  Following  this,  Mr. 
between  the  United  States  and  Argentina.  Buck  remov»«d  to  Boston,  where  he  became  or- 
Following  his  retirement  as  minister  in  1900,  ganist  of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  He  later  became 
he  took  service  with  the  York  Life  Insur-  organist  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  which  waa 
ance  C'o.  and  the  Westinghouse  interests,  and  at  that  time  the  highest  honor  to  which  a Bos- 
adjuated  matters  in  which  they  were  conc<‘rned  ton  musicKui  could  attain.  He  attracted  the 
in  South  America,  In  1901  he  became  Din-ctor-  attention  of  Theodore  Thomas,  who  was  at  the 
General  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  time  conducting  concerts  at  the  Central  Park 
Bullalo-  When  the  new  Panama  government  Garden.  Xew  York  City,  and  the  latter  in  1875 
was  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  UniU'd  invited  Mr.  Buck  to  become  his  assistant  con- 
States  in  1906  Mr.  Bucdianan  was  chosen  by  doctor.  This  offer  was  accepted.  HU  fame  as 
President  Roosevelt  as  the  man  most  able  to  an  organist  and  wTiter  of  music  grew  steadily 
handle  the  delicate  questions  involving  the  con-  until  it  became  international.  He  was  invited 
stniction  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  rela-  to  compose  the  cantata  for  the  op<*ning  of  the 
tions  between  Colombia  and  Panama.  His  ser-  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876.  In  1878  he 
vice  won  the  praiae  of  the  administration  at  was  invited  to  take  permanent  charge  of  the 
Washington.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  a dele-  new'  music  hall  in  Cincinnati,  but  he  had  pre- 
gate by  the  UnKed  States  to  the  Pan-American  vimisly  accepted  a call  from  Holy  Trinity 
Conference  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  in  Church  in  Brof^kljm  to  become  its  organist  and 
1906  he  was  sent  to  the  sc*cond  Conference  held  musical  director.  Ho  remaiiK'd  in  this  posi- 
at  Rio  .Janeiro  as  chairman  of  the  American  tion  for  twenty-two  years,  resigning  in  1902 
delegation.  l.argely  through  his  efforts  the  Unrause  of  limitations* S4>t  upon  his  seh*ction  of 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  settle-  music.  The  sanio  year  he  became  organist  of 
ment  of  disputes  between  the  Central  .American  Plymouth  Church,  *Brot)klyn,  but  subsequently 
countries  was  established.  In  the  crmference  resigned.  He  was  for  twenty-five  years  di- 
between  representatives  of  the  Central  Ameri-  rector  and  organist  of  the  Apollo  Club  of 
can  Republics  at  which  the  treaty  for  the  cs-  Brooklyn.  Mr,  Buck’s  important  compoaitiona 
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were  of  various  kinds;  the  greater  number  are 
vocttl,  sacrinl  and  8<‘cular.  In  1874  ho  com- 
posed The  Legend  of  Don  Munio,  a dramatic 
cantata,  the  text  of  which  has  a metrical 
phrasing  of  his  own  from  Washington  Irving’s 
.4/Aambra.  He  also  wrote  an  introduction  to 
tlu?  symphony  Marmion,  which  w'as  produced  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  under 
the  leadership  of  Theodore  Thomas.  Uis 
Creole  Lover's  Song,  with  verses  by  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  became  very  popular.  His 
largest  work,  Light  of  Asia,  W'as  published  and 
first  performed  in  London  in  1896.  He  WTOte 
also  the  score  of  a comic  opera.  His  literary 
works  include  A Dtctiomiri/  of  Musical  Terms 
and  Influence  of  the  Organ  in  Uisfory.  Mr. 
Buck  was.  without  question,  the  most  widely 
know’n  of  American  organists. 

BUCK,  Leffebt  Leffebts.  An  American 
engineer  and  bridge  builder,  died  July  17,  1909. 
He  was  born  in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  in  1837.  After 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  and  some  ex- 
perience in  practical  mechanics  he  took  a spe- 
cial course  in  mathematics  a.t  St.  I.jiwrcnce 
University.  He  left  these  studies  to  enlist  in 
the  Federal  army,  and  served  throughout  the 
Civil  War.  For  gallantry  in  oction  ho  was 
made  captain,  and  brevetted  major.  Follow- 
ing the  war  he  graduated  from  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1808.  He  took  charge 
of  the  first  railway  survey  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  shortly  after  l>ecame  an  assistant 
surveyor  for  New  York  City.  The  building  of 
bridges  was  his  chief  ambition,  and  in  1871 
the  opportunity  came  to  him  to  plan  and  build 
the  VinigJis  viaduct  on  the  Lima  and  Aroya 
Railroad  in  Peru.  This  he  later  replaced  by  a 
cantilever  bridge.  He  built,  also,  a sus|iension 
Lriilge  in  Northern  Peru.  In  1873  be  entered 
the  mochanical  department  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  One  of  his  most  remarkable 
engineering  feats  was  the  complete  rebuilding 
of  the  International  Suspension  Bridge  at 
Niagara  Falls.  In  1881-2  he  was  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
and  built  the  Lake  Hopatcong  Railroad  for 
that  company.  He  also  built  a niimlier  of 
bridges  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
two  bridges  over  the  Oencsee  River,  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  In  1895  he  became  chief  engineer 
of  the  Bridge  Department  of  New  York  City. 
He  designed  the  WillianiHluirg  bridge,  but  fric- 
tion with  the  city  oflirials  prompted  him  to 
withdraw,  and  he  remained  consulting  engi- 
neer only  until  the  second  great  span  was  com- 
pleted. He  was  in  charge  also  of  the  plans 
for  the  Manhattan  Bridge  across  the  East 
River.  Mr.  Buck  was  a member  of  the  Inter- 
continental Railway  Commission,  representing 
Peru  and  Ecuador. 

BUCKWHEAT.  Buckwheat  remains  one  of 
the  comparatively  unimportant  crops  of  the 
country.  If  the  value  of  the  crops  wore  gen- 
erally as  well  understood  as  in  New  V’ork  and 
Pennsylvania  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be 
more  extensively  grown,  for  its  culture  may  be 
successfully  practiced  in  many  States.  Buck- 
wheat has  tlie  advantage  of  a short  growing 
season  and  can  often  be  readily  grown  as  a 
catch  crop.  It  lias  the  disadvantage,  however, 
of  being  difficult  to  harvest,  as  it  cannot  l>e 
bound  into  tight  sheaves  like  the  other  grains, 
but  must  1m*  handled  loose  to  keep  the  stems 
from  moulding  and  rotting.  The  total  acreage 


in  1909  was  834.000  and  the  production  17.438.- 
000  bushels,  worth  a.  little  over  $12,000,000. 
As  compared  with  the  previous  year  there  wa.s 
an  increase  of  31,000  acres  in  the  area  devoted 
to  the  crop  and  of  1,564,000  bushels  in  the  pro- 
duction. The  leading  buckwheat  State.s  are 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  produced 
this  year  7.512,000  and  5,655.000  bushels  re- 
spectively, or  almost  three  times  as  much  os 
alt  the  other  States  put  together.  The  buck- 
wheat area  of  New  York  was  313,000  acres  and 
of  Pennsylvania  290.000  acres.  Ranking  next 
to  these  States  are  Michigan,  producing  829.000 
bushels  on  58,000  acres,  Maine  641,000  biisbeU 
on  23,000  acres.  West  Virginia  499,000  bushels 
on  22.000  acres,  and  Virginia  378.000  bushels 
on  21,000  acrt*s.  Tl»e  average  yield  per  acre 
in  1909  for  the  entire  country  was  20,9  bushels. 
There  is  apparently  no  great  domestic  demand 
for  buckwheat  and  most  of  the  business  done 
in  the  New  York  market  is  for  export.  In  1908 
166,127  bushels  were  shipix'd  abroad.  The 
CaiKidian  crop  this  year  was  quite  satisfactory. 

BUFFALO  BKAIXAGE  CANAL.  See 

Ca.nals. 

BUILUINQ.  See  ABcniTECTURE. 

BULGARIA.  A constitutional  monarchy 
(since  Octol)er  5.  1908)  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula. Capital,  Sofia. 

Area  and  Population.  Area  (including 
Eastern  Rumelia.  12.585  square  miles;  popu- 
lation 998.431),  37,190  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1905)  4.035,575,  divided  according  to 

nationalities  as  follows:  Bulgarians,  3.210,- 

502;  Turks.  514,658;  Rumanians.  88. 1 Of); 
fJreeks,  69,820;  Gypsies.  07.396;  Spanish  Jews, 
36.446;  Germans,  50.39;  Russians,  3299;  others, 
40.306.  Sofia  had  (1905)  82.621  inhabitants; 
Philippopolis,  45,707;  Varna,  37,417;  Rustcliiik, 
33,632;  Slivno,  25.011. 

Eui'cation,  etc.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  nominally  compulsory,  with  fees  in  higher 
grades  only,  these  fees  being  confined  to  the 
rich.  The  State  supplies  two-thirds,  local 
taxation  one-third  of  the  cost  of  primary  in- 
struction; one-half  of  the  cost  of  secondary  in- 
struction is  borne  by  the  State.  Foreign 
schools  are  numerous,  special  and  technical 
schools  few.  There  were  (1906-7)  4581  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  8771  teachers  and  400.308 
pupils;  ,390  secondary  schools,  with  1990  teach- 
ers and  44,190  pupils.  The  non-BuIgurian 
schools  were  Turkish,  Greek,  .Jewish,  Arme- 
nian, American,  French  and  German.  The 
University  of  Sofia  had  (1904-5)  943  students, 
of  whom  112  were  women. 

The  Gr<*ek  Orthodox  is  tlie  established 
church.  Other  religions  arc  recognized,  and  the 
clergy  of  both  Orthodox  and  other  religious 
bodies  receive  grants  from  the  State.  In  1905 
there  were  3,346.787  Greek  Orthodox,  603,113 
Mohammedans,  37,653  Jews,  29,442  Homan 
Catholics.  12.694  Gregorian  Armenians,  and 
5402  Protestants. 

IxnrsTRiES.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  people  (aliout  five-sevenths  of 
the  population),  and  wlicnt  is  the  principal 
crop  produced.  Of  the  total  area,  3..585.544 
hectares  are  under  cultivation:  Cereals,  2.158.- 

3.38;  vines,  89,818;  tobacco,  3000,  and  3,041.324 
under  forest.  Cotton,  rice,  silk,  and  attar  of 
roses  are  imjMirtant  productions.  In  1905  there 
were  2,167,275  cattle,  8,081,810  sheep,  536.616 
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honvs,  12K2IG  assc«.  11,S28  mules,  1,370.201 
goftts,  and  4G3.241  swine. 

The  povernment  coal  mines  at  Pemik  yielded 

101.000  tons  in  1906.  The  state  is  the  owner 
of  all  minerals.  Iron  in  large  quantities,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  manganese,  and  eo{)^)er  are  found. 
About  1,000.000  cubic  metres  of  stone  are  quar- 
ried annually.  Woolen  goods,  cottons,  cord, 
and  cigarettes  are  manufacture<l. 

(?OMMEBCP.  The  total  imports  in  1908  were 
valued  at  130.150.000  leva  (1  lev  19.3  cents), 
against  124,061.000  leva  in  1907;  exports  112,- 

357.000  leva,  against  125,595,000  in  1907.  The 

ftrincipal  articles  of  commerce  in  1008  were  an 
ollows: 


Exports  Leva 

Cereahi  75.97.5,noo 

Animal  frHXl  pr^xlucts  10.6^3. OOO 

Uve-stock  6.437,000 

Textiles  6,461.000 

Perfumea  4.265. OOO 

Skins,  etc 8,757.000 

Timber,  etc 656.000 

Druipt,  chemicals,  etc 227.000 


Imports  Leva 

Textiles  39.960.000 

Metals  and  metal  articles  16. 631.000 

Machinery  ami  implements  11.162,000 

Colonial  products 6.7S5.0OO 

Skins,  etc 6.RSS.00D 

Timber,  etc 6.671,000 

Druas.  chemicals,  etc 4.400,000 

Stone  and  glass  4,30S,000 


The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  desti- 
nation were  (1908)  as  follows:  Austria  Hun- 


gary, imports  and  cxpt>rts.  35.540.000  and 
6A46.000  Wva  respectively;  Orent  Britain.  23.- 

202,000  and  9.680.000;  nernmnv,  20.847,000 
and  11.626.000;  Turkov,  19.1,53.000  and  33.482,- 
000;  France.  7.023,00()  and  6,210,000;  Russia, 
6.635.0IX)  and  247.000. 

CoMMi*MCATio,N8.  Railways  in  operation  in 
1909  had  a total  length  of  1053  miles,  l)ohmging 
to  the  state;  under  construction,  280  miles. 
The  length  of  state  telegraph  lines  (1908)  was 
3688  miles;  ofliees.  295;  messaguv^  transmitted, 

I. 7(X).203.  There  were  2053  jsist  oOlces  in  1908. 
In  1908  15.070  vessels  of  3,391,425  tons  en- 
tered, and  15,039  of  3,379,179  U»ns  cleared. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  lev,  worth 
19.3  cents.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
1907  amountcil  to  149.615.231  and  115,658.812 
leva  resj)€K'tlvely.  The  budget  for  1908  bal- 
anced at  127.235.700  leva.  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  ft»r  1909  were  estimated  at  153,- 
160,450  and  153.097,088  leva  respectively.  The 
sources  of  estimated  revenue  were  given  as  fol- 
lows; CTistoms  and  excise,  52.195.000  leva; 
direct  taxes.  43.910.000;  transportation  dues, 
19.250,000;  public  domains  and  various  inter- 
nal revenues,  10,7I3.(XK>;  state  franchises, 
8.483.000;  taxes.  7,825.000;  fines,  940.000;  ad- 
ditiunal,  6,225,000.  Expenditure:  war,  38,510,- 

343;  public  debt,  32.989,731;  public  works.  23,- 
305.008;  instruction,  18,273,482;  interior, 
9.142.374;  commerce  and  agriculture,  8.516.617; 
finaiiee,  8.284.478;  foreign  afTairs.  5.865.H47; 
justice,  5.166.218;  higher  administration,  1,462,- 
090;  civil  list,  1,250.000;  court  of  accounts, 
330.900.  The  n»*t  debt  outstemling  .r.anuary 

J.  1909,  was  402.075.184  leva.  The  Xational 
Rank  of  Bulgaria  has  headquarters  at  S<ifia, 
with  branches  at  PhilippoptilU,  Rustchuk,  Var- 


na. Buezas,  and  Tirnovo.  Its  capital  is  10,- 
0(M),000  leva;  reserve  fund.  3,333.333.  It  issues 
lH>th  gold  and  silver  notes,  which  circulate  nt 
par.  A German,  a French,  and  an  Austro- 
Hungari.in  bank  liave  headquarters  at  Sofia. 
There  are  120  agricultural  Imnks,  with  a col- 
lective capital  of  35,962,928  leva. 

Navv.  The  navy  includes  0 first-class  tor- 
pedo boats.  2 other  torjsNlo  l>oats,  1 transport. 

2 yachts,  1 cruiser  of  735  tons.  The  personnel 
consists  of  alamt  1130  ttfficers  and  men. 

Army.  The  Bulgarian  army  was  one  that 
intere-ited  military  critics  and  in  1909  was  at 
B high  point  of  ofiiciency  and  readiness  for 
actual  service,  being  compared  more  than  favor- 
ably with  the  majority  of  European  armies.  It 
had  a thoroughly  organized  staff  and  excep- 
tionally well  trained  artillery  armed  with 
S<*hneider-f'unet  field  guns  and  Krupp  moun- 
tain guns.  An  excellent  military  school  for  the 
training  of  officers  is  maintained  at  Sofia. 
Military  service  is  universal  and  compulsory 
Itetween  the  ages  of  18  and  40,  two  years  being 
refjuired  with  the  colors  in  the  infantry  and 
three  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  and  a reserve 
wrvice  of  18  and  16  years  for  the  infantry 
and  other  arms  respectively.  Thus  there  are 
available  annually  al^ut  80.000  young  men.  and 
of  these  24.000  are  absorN**!.  wjiile  a large  re- 
serve is  si*cun‘<l  available  for  rapid  mol>ilir.a- 
tion,  it  being  understorHl  that  an  army  of  .380,- 
000  men  and  some  42.5  guns  could  Im?  put  into 
the  field  within  ten  <lnya.  In  1909  the  military 
establishment,  not  entirely  complete,  consisted 
of  3521  officers  and  54.146  men.  The  army  is 
divided  info  nine  divisions,  with  hemlquarlers 
at  Sofia,  Schumln,  Bustchuk.  Vratza.  Duhnitza, 
Eskizagora.  and  Plevna.  Each  division  em- 
braces 2 brigades,  each  eontnining  4 regiments 
and  generally  9 l>atterie8.  Six  divisions  have 
cavalry  regiments,  and  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
cellent artillery  armament  mentioned  the  troops 
are  supiditnl  with  the  Maniilicher  rifie  and  car- 
bine and  the  equipment  for  the  transport  and 
the  technical  trmips  is  of  the  highest  gratle.  The 
military  expenditure  in  1909  was  £1,536,414. 

Govf.h.nmknt.  Bulgaria  has  lK*en  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy  since  Octol»er  5,  1908,  when 
Prince  Ferdinand  assumed  the  title  of  Czar  of 
the  Bulgarians.  Eastern  Rumelia  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  Bulgaria,  under  the  adminis- 
tration at  Sofia,  now  the  onlv  capital.  The 
executive  authority  rests  in  tW  Czar,  acting 
through  a council  of  eight  ministers.  The  leg- 
islative power  is  vested  in  a single  chamlx>r 
(the  S<ibrnnj(^,  or  National  Assembly),  wIhmc 
memlxTs  numlxT  one  to  every  20.000  of  the 
p(jpu]ation,  and  W’ho  are  eU*eted  by  universal 
manhoml  suffrage.  The  Czar  in  Hujo  was  Fer- 
dinand. born  February  20,  1861;  married  (1), 
April  20,  1893,  to  Marie  Tjouise  of  Parma,  and 
(2)  February  28,  1908,  to  Kleonore  of  Heiiss  j 
Kostritz.  Heir  apparent.  Prince  Boris,  born 
January  30,  1894.  The  ministry  in  1909  was 
conipo*M*d  as  follows:  President  of  the  Coun- 

cil and  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Al.  Sfulinoff; 
Foreign  Affairs.  Lieutenant-General  S.  Papri- 
koff ; Interior,  M.  Takeff;  Finance,  J.  Sallaba- 
cheff;  Public  Instruction.  Mushanoff;  ,Tus- 
tice.  Dr.  T.  KrestelT;  War.  General  Nict>Iai(*ff; 

Ifi.SToRY,  The  chief  event  during  the  year 
was  the  recognition  of  Bulgaria’s  independence. 
For  an  account  of  Ferdinand’s  jHdipy  and  Bul- 
garia’s relati<»ns  with  Austria.  Turkey  and 
Russia  see  the  article  Balkan  QEEaTio.v,*  where 
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also  will  !h*  foimd  nn  account  of  Bulgaria’s 
agreement  with  Turkey  aa  to  the  indemnity. 
After  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement  (April 
19)  the  King  received  congratulations  and 
telegrams  from  the  crowned  heada  of  the  great 
Powers  recognizing  the  independence  of  Bul- 
garia. On  October  5 the  latter  entered  Sofia 
for  the  celebration  of  the  anniver.sary  of  Bul- 
garia’s independence.  A convention  was  signed 
lx>tween  the  Bulgarian  government  and  the 
Oriental  Railways  Company  on  January  2H. 
(Sec  Ti’BKky,  paragraphs  on  flistory.)  The 
first  session  of  the  Sohranje  closed  on  Febru- 
ary 13.  One  of  its  legislative  measures  was 
the  passage  of  a ta.x  on  bachelors  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  from  which  it  was  estimated  that 
the  procee<ls  would  bo  250,000  leva.  The  budget 
voted  called  for  an  outlay  of  al)out  $31,000,000, 
the  largest  ever  adopted  by  Parliament.  On 
October  24  King  Ferdinand  started  on  a visit 
to  Servia,  which  was  welcomed  as  a sign  that 
cordial  relations  between  the  two  countries 
would  be  restored.  On  the  opening  of  the 
second  se.osion  of  the  Sohranje,  the  King  re- 
ferred with  gratitude  to  the  sympntliy  of  Rus- 
sia and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Powers  in  190ft 
toward  securing  the  recognition  of  Bulgarian 
independence.  On  December  1 Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  signed  an  agreement  for  the  change  of 
their  re.spoctlvo  commercial  agencies  into  con- 
sulates subject  to  international  law. 

BULL,  William  Tiu-inqiiast,  M.  D.  An 
American  surgeon,  died  February  22,  1900.  He 
was  born  at  Xewport,  R.  I.,  in  lft49  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  University  in  IftOO.  Ho 
studied  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  in  Europe.  In  1875  he  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  demonstrator  and  consulting  surgeon 
in  several  hospitals  in  that  city,  and  from 
lft89  was  professor  of  the  practice  of  surgery 
in  the  College  of  Ph.vsicians  and  Surgeons.  Dr. 
Bull  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  operating  for  appendicitis,  and  was  nn  espe- 
cial authority  on  cancer.  It  was  by  this  disease 
that  he  came  to  his  death. 

BULOW.  Bkbnhabd.  Prince  von.  A Ger- 
man statesman,  born  1849,  and  from  1900  to 
July  14.  1909,  Chancellor  of  the  (Jerman  Em- 
pire. He  was  born  at  Klein-Flottl>ock,  Hol- 
stein. After  studying  in  the  Universities  of 
Leipzig  and  Berlin  and  serving  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  he  entered  the  German  Foreign 
Office  in  1874.  He  served  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  Rome,  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  and 
was  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Athens  during  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-8.  After  further 
diplomatic  service  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris 
ho  was  appointed  Minister  to  Rumania  in  1888, 
and  l>ecamc  ambassador  to  Italy  in  1893.  In 
1897  he  was  made  Foreign  Secretary,  and  in 
1899  made  the  treaty  with  Spain  which  gained 
for  Germany  the  Caroline,  Pelew  and  Ladrone 
Islands.  For  this  service  he  was  made  a count. 
In  1900  he  succeeded  Prince  Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingfurst  as  Chancellor  of  the  empire  and 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia  in  1900.  Von  RiJIow 
was  considered  (he  strongest  Chancellor  since 
Bismarck.  His  chief  endeavors  w’ere  toward 
the  strengthening  of  German  influence.  Tn  1905 
he  began  a campaign  against  the  nmhitions  of 
France  in  Morocco,  which  resulted  in  the  fall 
of  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  DelcassO,  ami 
the  meeting  oi  the  Algeciras  Conference  in  1900. 


He  was  given  the  rank  of  Prince  in  1905.  Al- 
thougli  von  Billow  was  in  almost  uniform  sym- 
pathy with  the  designs  and  poHcies  of  Wilhelm 
II.  he  did  not  hesitate  to  deliver  to  his  imperial 
master  a studied  rebuke,  when  he  declared, 
l>efore  the  Reichstag,  in  1908,  that  if  the  for- 
mer were  not  more  careful  in  his  public  utter- 
ances he  (von  Billow)  could  not  continue  to 
hold  his  office.  Relations  between  the  Emperor 
and  his  Chancellor  were  reported  to  be  strained, 
despite  the  outward  signs  of  harmony.  Von 
Billow  w’as  in  favor  of  a large  German  army, 
but  con.stantly  declared  that  it  was  not  for 
aggression  but  for  defense.  For  the  circum- 
stances of  his  resignation  see  the  article  Ger- 
many, paragraphs  HUiortf, 

BtJBEAU  OF  AMEBICAN  ETmTOLOOY. 
See  Axthbopoixwy. 

BUBEAU  OF  AMEBICAN  BEPXTBLXCS, 
Intebnational.  See  Republics,  Interna- 
tional BubeaU  of  American. 

BUBEAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTKY. 
See  Meat  and  Meat  Inspection. 

BUBBE,  .Toiin  Masterson.  An  American 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  died  Decembor  2, 
1909.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1812. 
At  the  age  of  10  j-ears  he  went  to  work  for  a 
shipping  and  trading  firm.  Early  in  his  twen- 
ties he  was  able  to  start  In  business  for  him- 
self. One  of  his  first  ventures  was  the  charter- 
ing of  a ship  loaded  with  various  merchandise 
for  South  America.  He  was  successful  in  htisi- 
ncss  and  by  the  time  he  was  50  years  old  he 
had  established  himself  as  one  of  the  leading 
traders  in  the  country.  He  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1870  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  to 
the  investment  of  his  property.  In  1902  he 
conveyed  to  a corporation  com]K>se{l  of  five  well- 
known  men  in  New  York,  $4,000,000,  to  be 
spent  in  caring  for  worthy  poor  and  in  provid- 
ing maintenance  for  poor  persons  during  con- 
valescence. This  corporation  he  named  the 
Winifred  Masterson  Burke  Relief  .Association 
in  memory  of  his  mother.  By  the  death  of  Mr. 
Burke  the  entire  sum  of  $4,000,000  beaame 
available  for  a Convalescents’  Home. 

BUBMA.  A province  of  British  India 
lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Bay  of  llen- 
gal.  (See  India,  British.)  In  lOOO’the  Ran- 
goon government  had  complained  to  the  home 
authorities  against  rigorous  treatment,  eepe- 
ciuUy  in  the  matter  of  the  e.xpropriation  of  the 
rents  of  reclaimed  land.  The  acts  of  which 
complaint  were  mode  were  the  expression  of 
the  policy  consistently  pursued  toward  Ran- 
goon since  1894.  Tn  September  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Lord  Morley  had  reversed  this 
policy  on  consideration  of  Rangoon’s  complaints 
and  had  decided  to  appropriate  to  the  city  the 
sum  of  £20.000  annually  for  public  works  and 
more  if  the  rents  were  remitted,  and  to  cancel 
the  orders  requiring  Rangoon  to  pay  the  full 
market  value  for  land  needed  for  public  pur- 
poses; fllso  to  pay  a part  of  the  taxes  for  the 
reclaimed  areas. 

BUBNE,  Sib  Owen  Txidob.  An  Engrii^h 
major-general,  die<l  June  27,  1909.  He  was 
lK)rn  at  Plymouth  in  1837.  He  was  educated 
at  Sandhurst,  and  was  gazetted  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Regiment.  The  Crimean  War  ended  just 
too  soon  for  him  to  see  service,  but  in  1857  he 
reached  India  during  the  progress  of  the  jrreat 
mutiny.  He  was  in  fifteen  actions,  including 
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the  final  and  capture  of  Lucknow.  For 

gallant  service  he  was  recommended  for  the 
Victoria  Crotw.  In  1860  ho  became  military 
secretary  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  the  commander- 
in-chief.  He  resigned  this  post  within  a year 
and  became  private  secretary  to  the  Ear!  of 
Mayo,  with  whom  he  went  to  Ireland.  Ueturn- 
ing  to  India  in  1868  as  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Mayo,  he  was  a witness  to  tlic  murder 
of  the  Utter  by  a Pathan  convict  in  1872. 
From  1874  to  iS87  he  was  secretary  to  the 
Political  and  Secret  Department,  India  Office. 
In  1887  he  l^ecame  a member  of  the  Council  of 
India,  serving  until  1897. 

BITRT,  Ceobge  Albebt.  An  American  rail- 
way and  public  official,  died  March  11,  1009. 
Ho  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Ma.«<s.,  in  1H40. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  serve<l  as  ensign  of 
the  United  States  frigate,  Maanuxoit.  Follow- 
ing the  war  he  became  Vice-Consul  in  Oiiate- 
mala,  and  later,  general  manager  of  the  Panama 
Railway.  During  the  insurrection  in  Panama 
in  1895,  Burt  telegraphed  to  President  Cleve- 
land as  follows:  “Unless  you  guarantee  suf- 

ficient protection  I shall  withdraw  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  proceed  to  the  Unitetl  States 
in  a chartered  vessel.”  Warships  wore  at  once 
sent  to  the  Isthmus,  where  Burt  had  organized 
the  employees  of  the  railroad  in  dt'fense  of 
pr<*perty  and  the  women  and  children  of  the 
American  and  foreign  resitlents.  For  this  ho 
received  the  official  recognition  of  the  British, 
French.  Spanish  and  other  g»>vernments.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  general  manager  of  the 
Brazilian  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  and  during  the 
Brazilian  revolution  he  fitted  up  an  exp<Nlition 
from  New  York  to  Brazil.  He,  with  Morris  B. 
Flinn  and  C.  F.  Sprague,  built  the  first  electric 
railroad  in  the  United  States,  at  Richmond, 
Vtt. 

BTTBTON,  Frederick  Russeli.  An  Amer- 
ican composer  and  wTiter,  died  Septeml)er  30, 
1909.  He  was  born  at  Jonesville.  .Mich.,  in  1861, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1882  with  the 
highest  honors  in  music.  He  engnginl  in  news- 
paper work  and  in  the  writing  of  music.  He 
took  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  Indian 
music  and  having  made  a careful  study  of  this 
he  became  enthusiastic  as  to  its  jKjH.^ibilities, 
In  order  to  secure  money  to  continue  his  re- 
search he  at  one  time  took  a company  of  In- 
dians around  the  t^nited  States  and  to  Europe, 
but  the  scheme  failed  and  ho  was  obliged  to 
ahip  the  Indians  home  and  take  up  newspaper 
work  in  Ixindon  to  pay  his  own  way  home.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  worked  on  a l»ook 
of  Indian  music,  which  was  completed  under 
the  title  Atnerican  Indian  »9onf/s.  He  wrote 
also  a novel  on  Indian  life  entitled  Ifed  Cloud. 
His  most  important  work  was  the  Indian  can- 
tata, Hiaicathat  which  was  produce<l  in  1S98. 
This  was  successful  and  at  once  made  him  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  musical  world  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  addition  to  his  Indian 
music  he  was  the  author  of  several  novels  and 
a number  of  essays  and  short  stories.  He  com- 
posed also  the  cantata,  Legend  of  Slet  py  llnllotc, 
and  various  songs  and  choruses.  He  was  for 
many  years  on  the  staff  of  tlic  New  York  Sun. 
A posthumous  work,  American  Primitive  .Music, 
was  published  in  1009. 

BUBTOK,  Michael  Arthur  (Bass), 
Babox.  An  English  brewer  and  philanthropist, 
died  on  January  25.  He  w*as  born  in  1837,  and 


was  ediicatf^  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  became  head  of  the  great  brew- 
ing firm  of  Bass.  Ratcliff  and  (Irotlon.  of  which 
his  grandfatlier  was  the  founder.  Ivord  Bur- 
ton gave  large  sums  of  money  fur  philanthropic 
and  other  purposes. 

BUBTOK,  Theodore  Elijah.  An  Amer- 
ican public  official.  United  States  Senator  from 
Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
in  18.51,  and  graduated  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1872.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875 
and  from  that  time  practiced  law  in  Cleveland. 
From  1889-91  and  from  1895  to  1909  he  was  a 
Meinlier  of  Congress.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  Commission  in  1907,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Mayor  of  Cleveland  against  Tom  L.  Johnson. 
Although  he  had  the  strong  support  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  he  was  defeated.  He  was  elected 
Unite<l  States  Senator  to  succeed  Joseph  B. 
Foraker  on  Janirory  13.  Senator  Burton  dur- 
ing his  service  in  ('ongress  was  considered  to 
lie  one  of  the  moat  efficient  and  capable  mem- 
liers  of  that  Inxly. 

BUSH,  Thomas  Obeexr.  An  American 
ironmaster  and  philanthropist,  died  November 
It,  1909.  He  was  born  in  .4lal>ama  in  1847  and 
served  in  the  Confederate  army.  During  the 
service  be  was  taken  a prisoner  by  the  Union 
forcei*  He  was  a memlier  of  the  Monetary 
Comniission  created  at  the  Indianapolis  Con- 
ference in  1897  and  was  also  a trustee  of  the 
Nol»el  Foundation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Peace,  appiinted  by  President  Roose- 
velt. Ho  was  president  of  the  Shelby  Iron 
f'o.  and  many  other  important  Industrie  com- 
panies in  the  South. 

BUTLEB,  Arthur  Gray.  An  English  cler- 
g>'man  and  educator,  died  January  16,  1909. 
lie  was  lK>rn  at  Northants,  August  19,  1831. 
He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  After  service  as  assistant  master 
he  was  head  master  of  Hnili'vbury  College  from 
1862  to  1867.  From  1875  to  1895  he  was  a 
tutor  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  lie  was  a select 
Preaclier  at  Oxford,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  economic  and  social  questions.  He  wrote 
Charles  I.;  a Drama  (1874)  ; Harold;  a Drama; 
Choice  of  Achilles  and  Other  Poems  (1900); 
Hodge  and  His  lAind  (1907). 

BUTLEB,  JoHX  Oeoboe.  An  American 
Lutheran  clergx’man,  died  .August  2,  1909.  He 
was  born  in  Cuml>erlnnd.  Md.,  in  1820  and  was 
educated  at  .Allegheny  Academy,  Pennsylvania 
Collegi*  and  the  Tliotih>gical  Seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg. Pa.  From  1849  to  1873  be  was  pastor 
of  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church  in 
Washington,  and  from  1873  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  pastor  of  the  Luther  Place  Memorial 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  first  hospital  chap- 
lains appointo<l  by  President  Lincoln  and  ho 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War  in  and  about 
Washington.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from  1800  to 
1875  and  was  also  for  several  years  chaplain 
of  the  Unitwi  States  Senate.  lie  was  for  nearly 
thirty  years  professor  of  homiletics  and  church 
history  at  Howard  University.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Lutheran  Evangelist. 

BUTLEB,  Matthew  Cauiraith.  -An  .Amer- 
ican law’ver.  former  Senator  from  South  Oaro- 
lina,  died  April  14.  1969.  He  was  l>orn  near 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  in  1836,  and  attended  the 
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South  Carolina  Collcpc  from  1858  to  1856.  In 
the  latter  year  he  waa  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  was  elpctcni  to  the  State  T^e^jislature  in 
1859.  He  nerved  in  the  Confederate  army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  rising  from  the  rank  of 
captain  to  that  of  niajor-p*neral.  In  the  battle 
of  Brandy  Station,  in  1803,  he  lost  his  right 
leg.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
in  1866,  and  from  1877  to  1889  he  was  United 
States  Senator.  He  served  in  the  Spanish- 
Americnn  War  ns  major-general  of  volunteers, 
and  at  iU  close  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  commission  to  assist  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  evacuating  Cuba.  He  declined  the  offer 
of  President  McKinley  to  retire  as  an  army 
officer. 

BUTTEB.  See  Daibtino. 

CABELL,  Benmamin  Fbancis.  An  Amer- 
can  educator,  died  Septemlwr  20,  1900.  He  was 
born  in  Campbellsville,  Ky.,  in  18,50,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  scfuwls  of  Be<lford,  In- 
diana, and  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware, 
Ohio.  In  1875  he  was  professor  in  Warren 
College  (now  Ogden  College),  Bowling  Oreen, 
Ky.  In  1877  he  was  eh*cte<i  president  of  Cedar 
Bluff  College,  Ky.,  and  in  1889  was  chosen 
president  of  Potter  College,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  diNith. 

CALHOTTX,  William  James.  An  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  diplomat,  appointed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  Minister  to  China.  He  was  born  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1848  and  received  an  aca- 
demic education  in  Poland,  Ohio.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1875  an«l  pmctire<i  law 
at  Danville,  111.  From  1898  to  1900  he  was 
a meml>er  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. He  engng»‘d  actively  in  politics  and  in 
1896  took  a prominent  part  in  the  campaign 
in  l)oluilf  of  President  McKinley.  I.Argely 
through  his  efforts  Illinois  cast  its  vote  for 
President  McKinley  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion. In  1905  he  was  solecti^l  as  a special 
commissioner  to  Venezuela  to  investignto  the 
conditions  in  that  country.  Ilia  report  has 
formed  the  basis  for  American  action  ever  since 
in  maintaining  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

CALIEOBNTA.  One  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  of  the  United  States.  Its  total  arm  is 
ir>8,297  square  miles,  of  which  221K5  t«|uare 
miles  are  water.  In  1900  the  pt>puhition  was 
1,485,000.  Accf»rding  to  an  estimate  made  in 
19(K)  by  the  Federal  government  tlie  population 
was  1,729,543.  The  capital  is  Sacramento. 

Mineral  Proiu  c tion.  California  is  one  of 
the  most  imfMjrtant  States  in  its  production  of 
minerals.  As  a prfHlucer  of  gold  it  has  l»een 
notable  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1818. 
Although  the  yearly  pnaluetion  has  fallen  off 
from  the  great  totals  of  the  first  fiftwn  or 
twenty  year#,  it  shows  a remarkable  even  rate 
in  the  value  of  tl»e  g<*ld  pnHlueed.  The  amount 
produced  in  1908  was  the  largest  in  point  of 
value  of  (he  Inst  ten  years,  excepting  that  of 
1905,  wliich  heretofore  was  the  banner  year 
of  that  i>i*riod.  The  production  in  1908  was 
936,074  nne  ounces,  valued  at  .$19,329,700,  a 
substantial  incren-se  over  the  product  of  1907, 
which  was  8I5.2H8  fine  o\inc<*s,  valued  at  $10,- 
853,500,  In  the  prodiiction  of  gold  California 
is  outranked  only  by  CoIora<lo.  The  silver  pro- 
duced in  1908  wa.s  a consulorablc  increa‘«*  over 
the  amount  pnwluced  in  1907.  The  price  of 
silver,  however,  resulted  in  the  product  of  1908 


being  considerably  less  in  value  than  that  of 

1907.  The  comparative  figures  were  as  follows; 

1908,  1.703,700  fine  ounces,  valued  at  8911.300; 
1907,  1,590,000  fine  ounces.  value<i  at  $1,049,400. 
The  pro<lucti<m  of  copper  has  shown  a mark*^! 
increase  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  pro<hict 
of  1908  ahoweu  a considerable  increase  over 
that  of  1907,  although  ns  in  the  case  of  silver, 
the  lower  price  of  the  metal  decreased  the  value 
of  the  prmluct  from  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  comparative  figures  are  «s  follows;  1908. 
39.643.835  pounds,  valued  at  $5.2.32.980;  1907. 
33,096,002  pounds,  valueti  at  $0,739,320.  Al- 
most the  entire  quicksilver  product  of  the 
country  comes  from  California.  In  1908  there 
were  produced  10.984  flasks,  valued  at  $084,710. 
n.i  compared  with  17,4.31  flasks,  valued  at  $602,- 
644  in  1907.  The  decrease  in  (he  hydraulic 
mining  of  gold  and  the  decreased  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  required  by  amalgamation  pro- 
cess, top'ther  with  the  increased  tendency  to 
ship  ores  of  the  precious  metals  to  smelters, 
have  decreased  the  hical  demand  for  quick- 
silver. California  ranked  second  in  quantity 
and  first  in  value  among  the  States  produc- 
ing pidroleum  in  1008.  The  value  of  the  oil  pro- 
duction in  19(»8  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
mineral  product.  The  total  production  w’as 
44,854,737  IwrreU.  vahifni  at  $23.433..502.  its 
compared  with  39,718,375  barrels,  valued  at 
$l4.r»99.970,  in  1907.  With  one  exception 
every  district  in  the  State  increased  in  pro- 
duction during  the  year.  This  condition  was 
brought  al>oiit  by  (he  increasing  demand  and 
consi»<juent  high  prices  of  oil,  which  stiimilnted 
drilling.  Tlie  completion  of  the  pipe  lino  in 
1907  and  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to 
Midway,  together  witli  the  construction  of  the 
new  pipe  line  of  the  Associated  Oil  Company 
from  Kern  Kiver  to  tidewater  in  1908,  did 
much  to  enctmragp  drilling  and  increase  pro- 
duction. More  crude  oil  was  shipped  from  the 
fields  of  Southern  California  in  1908  than  ever 
before.  The  greater  part  of  the  oil  exported 
from  Calibirnia  comes  from  the  Santa  Maria 
field,  its  situation  giving  it  command  of  the 
coast  trade  from  Alaska  to  ('bile  and  of  the 
foreign  trade  with  .Tapan  and  Hawaii.  Xo  new 
oil  fields  of  iiri|)ortance  were  discovered  in  1908. 
tliough  petroleum  was  <lisoovercd  in  *u»veral 
places,  one  being  in  Mono  county  near  Mono 
I.ake.  Tbe  production  of  mineral  waters  was 
an  important  industry  in  Uk*  State  in  1908. 
1.900.770  gallons,  valued  -at  $499,872,  were 
sold,  ns  compared  with  1,080,109  gallons.  value<l 
at  $400,972.  in  1907.  The  stone  products  of  the 
State  in  1908  were  valued  at  $3,291,585.  as  com- 
pared with  $3,134,429  in  1907.  California  is 
one  «»f  the  most  im|H>rtant  of  the  States  pro- 
ducing salt.  The  pro«|uction  in  1908  was  899.- 
028  barrels,  xxiliied  at  $374,828,  as  compared 
with  020.093,  valiuni  at  $302,940.  in  1907.  A 
great  portion  of  the  asplialt  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  derived  from  California.  The 
prfHluct  in  1908  was  135,241  short  tons,  valiu^tf 
at  $1,347,257,  as  compared  with  1.31,008  short 
tons,  valued  at  $1,213,957,  in  1907.  Other  im- 
jw»rtant  products  were  l>ornx,  clay  products, 
iwlural  gas,  and  h^d.  I’recimis  ston<‘a  are 
mined  more  cxtennively  in  California  than  in 
any  other  State.  The  total  value  of  the  min- 
eral prmlucts  of  the  State  in  1908  was  $05,- 
137,030,  n eonsi<lcrable  increase  over  the  value 
of  the  produet  of  1907,  which  was  $50,079,430. 

Thu  gold  production  of  1909  was  estimated 
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bv  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  1,029.000  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $21,371,300.  This  was  a p%in 
of  #1,941.600  over  the  production  of  HM)S.  The 
silver  production  in  1909  was  1,705,200  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $887,000. 

The  copper  output  of  1909  showed  a consid- 
erable increase  over  that  of  1908. 

California  ranked  first  in  the  oil  production 
of  1909,  producing  fully  ten  million  barrels 
more  than  Oklahoma,  which  ranked  second. 
The  developments  begun  in  1908  continued  with 
increasing  rapidity  in  1909,  and  many  sections 
produced  wells  of  large  capacity.  One  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  year  w'as  the 
drilling  of  the  Silver  Tip  well,  on  section  6, 
Coalinga  field.  This  is  said  to  be,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Hartnell  well  of  the 
i'nion  Oil  Co.,  drilled  at  Santa  Maria  in  1904, 
the  greatest  well  ever  drilled  in  the  State. 
Other  important  developments  extended  the 
Coalinga  field  to  the  west  and  south  during 
the  year.  During  1909  several  pipe  lines  were 
under  construction  to  carry  the  increased  prod- 
uct, and  although  no  exact  stateinent  could  be 
made  at  the  emi  of  the  ycnir,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a very  substantial  gain  over  the  out- 
put of  1908,  and  a satisfactory  increase  in  price. 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  the  A'npi- 
necring  and  Mining  Journa!.  California  pro- 
duced in  1909  68.250.3tK)  Imrrels  of  crude 

petroleum.  Tliis  represents  an  increased  out- 
put of  13,250.300  barrels.  The  Coalinga  field 
was  the  largest  producer  in  the  Stale.  During 
December  a record  production  of  5,.300.0(M)  bar- 
rels was  made,  the  number  of  producing  wells 
being  al»out  4000. 

AcBICULTI'RE  A5D  STOCK  Raikino.  The 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
cro|>s  in  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  I'nited  Statra  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  as  follows:  Corn.  1,740.000 

bushels,  valued  at  $1.583.(MMJ.  from  50,000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  11,550,0<X)  bushels,  valmnl  at 
$12,820,000,  from  825.000  acres;  oats,  0,280.- 
000  bushels,  valued  at  $4.14.5,000.  from  200,000 
acres;  barley.  31,270.000  bushels,  value<l  at  $23.- 
140.000,  from  1,180.000  acres;  rye,  842,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $870,000.  from  oi.OOO  acres; 
potatoes,  7,8<X).000  bushels,  valued  at  $0,000,- 
000,  from  OO.OOtl  acres;  hay,  1.10.>,0()0  bms. 
valued  at  $12,708,000,  from  050, 0<K)  acres.  The 
production  of  corn  increased  slightly  over  the 
product  of  1908,  which  was  1,000. fKK)  bushels, 
Tiiere  was  a considerable  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Iwrley  over  1908.  In  the  latter 
year,  25,427,(KK>  bushels  were  procluced.  The 
State  ranks  second  in  the  produetiim  of  this 
commodity,  being  surpassed  only  by  Minnesota. 
The  rye  crop  showed  an  increase  in  1909  over 
the  product  of  1908.  In  the  hitter  year  792,000 
bushels  were  produced.  Tlie  potato  crop  slmwed 
an  increase  of  over  2,000,000  bushels  over  1908, 
In  the  latter  year  there  were  pro<luced  5,243.000 
bushels.  The  hay  crop  also  was  considerably 
larger  in  1909  tlmn  in  the  previous  year,  when 
It  waa  817,000  tons.  The  proiJuction  of  citrous 
fruits  has  strnidily  increased  in  tho  last  few' 
years.  This  JStato  ranks  second  in  the  profhic- 
tion  of  beet  sugar.  The  number  of  farm  ani- 
mals on  .January  1,  1910,  was  oa  follows; 
Horses,  420,000;  mules,  83,000;  niileh  cows, 
452,IM)0;  other  cattle,  1,120.000;  slieep.  2,372,- 
000;  swine,  540,000.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a decrease  in  the  numlier  of  shot»p.  The 
wool  clipped  in  1909  waa  10,269,280  pounds. 


KDtTCATioN.  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
schools  of  the  Stmte  for  tho  year  ending  June 
30.  1909,  was  349,145.  Of  these  180.481  wrere 
boys  and  170.664  were  girls.  l*he  enrollment 
in  tlie  elementary  schools  was  3 11. 089,  of 
which  102.321  were  boys  and  148,768  were 
girls.  In  the  high  schools  were  34,298  pupils, 
of  whom  15.386  were  boys  and  18,012  were 
girls.  In  the  kindergarten  echools  were  en- 
rolleil  6758  pupils,  2984  being  girls  and  2774 
boys.  The  total  number  of  teachera  waa  10,- 
769,  of  whom  1466  were  men  and  9303  were 
women.  In  the  elementary  schools  there  were 
900  men  and  8200  women  teachers,  and  in  the 
kindergarten  179  women  teachers.  In  the  high 
schools  of  the  Slate  were  566  men  and  924 
women  teachers.  Tho  valuation  of  the  school 
property  in  the  State  was  $38,666,761,  of  which 
$30,718,240  was  elementary  schools;  $7,933,- 
500  high  schools  and  $14.9,55  kindergartens. 
Tho  total  expenditures  for  mlucation  amounted 
to  $15,985,255.  of  W’hich  $12,734,320  was  ex- 
pended for  elementary  schools,  $3,119,886  for 
high  schools,  and  $131,048  fur  kindergartens. 
The  high  schools  of  the  State  have  made  great 
gains  in  the  last  few  years,  since  the  provision 
for  State  aid  to  each  school. 

Finance.  According  to  the  biennial  report 
of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  years  ending 
July  1,  19(H1.  and  July  1,  1908,  there  was  a bal- 
ance at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yoar  ending  June 
30,  1907,  of  $7,149,904.  The  receipts  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  were  $15,- 
514,801.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  peri<»d 
were  $16,359,659,  leaving  a balance  on  hand 
June  30,  1908,  of  $7,305,045.  The  State  trust 
funds  on  deposit  in  bunks  on  June  30.  1908, 
amounted  to  $3,668,150.  Tlie  legislature  in 
the  session  of  1907  passed  an  act  permitting 
the  deposit  in  banks  of  money  belonging  to  the 
State.  The  amount  of  interest  on  deposits 
collect<»d  to  June  30,  1908,  w'os  $8890,  and  tho 
amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of  tho  vear  was 
$4,2.57,350. 

CHABITIK8  AND  CORRECTIONS.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  Slate  con- 
trol includMl  the  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin, 
the  State  Prison  at  Folsom,  the  Preston  ScliorJ 
of  Industry,  the  Whittier  State  School,  these 
being  State  reform  scIumJ.-i.  the  Stockton  State 
Hospital  for  Insane,  the  Napa  State  Hospital, 
Agnew's  State  Hospital,  the  Mendocino  Slate 
Hospital,  the  Soutlieni  ('alifornia  State  Hos- 
pital, Home  for  the  Care  and  Training  of  FVehlo 
Minded  Children  at  Kldredgi*.  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Hlind  at  Oakland,  the  Indus 
trial  Home  for  the  Adult  Hlind  at  Oakland,  and 
the  various  county  houses  and  asylums.  The 
total  enrollment  in  the  State  pri.sons  on  June 
39,  1908,  was  2612,  in  the  State  reform  bcIkkiIs, 
977,  in  the  State  hospitals  for  insane,  6033. 
The  number  of  inmaU's  in  all  .the  State  institu- 
tions on  June  30,  1908,  was  10.642.  The  ex- 
|H*nditures  for  these  institutions  amounted  to 
$2,343,749. 

Poi.iTicH  AND  Government.  The  chief 
political  interest  of  the  year  centriHl  about  the 
attempt  to  pass  through  the  legislature  certain 
measures  antagonistic  to  the  .lapanes**.  These 
included  proposals  to  forbid  Japanese  atiena  to 
hold  land,  to  segregate  them  into  quarters  of 
their  own,  and  to  forbid  their  becoming  mom- 
ls»rs  of  California  corp«»rationa;  ami  provisions 
for  the  segregation  of  Japanese  children  in  sepa- 
rate schools.  These  nieasurea  were  introduced 
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early  in  the  scwion  and  at  once  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Preeident  Roosevelt,  who  became  izjeatly 
concerned  over  their  possible  passage.  He  sent, 
on  January  18,  a tele^rram  and  a letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Gillett,  seeking  to  enlist  his  efforts  in  a 
plan  to  prevent  the  anti-Japanese  legislation. 
The  President  took  the  stand  that  under  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  American 
and  Japanese  governments  in  lfl08,  2000  more 
Japanese  had  left  the  United  States  than  had 
come  into  it.  He  expressed  him.^elf  as  em- 
phatically opposed  to  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion. On  receipt  of  the  President’s  telegram. 
Governor  Gillett  at  once  took  measures  to  hold 
up  the  bills  and  notified  President  Roosevelt  to 
that  effect.  Governor  Gillett  on  January  26 
sent  a special  message  to  the  legislature  urging 
the  members  of  that  body  to  take  no  further 
action  on  the  anti-Japanese  bills,  because  such 
legislation  would  seriously  embarrass  the 
United  States  government  in  its  dealings  with 
Japan.  He  suggested  that  before  any  action  be 
taken  on  the  bills,  the  legislature  instruct  the 
Labor  Commissioner  to  make  an  accurate  cen- 
sus of  the  Japanese  in  California.  If  it  was 
found  that  coolie  labor  from  Japan  continued 
to  pour  into  the  State,  he  said,  then  it  would 
be  soon  enough  to  take  such  action  as  is  proper, 
and  by  legislation  remedy  the  conditions.  The 
Governor  called  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  fact  that  no  law  which  the  State 
could  enact  would  prevent  Japanese  immigra- 
tion, as  Congress  alone  is  vested  with  power 
to  pass  such  legislation.  In  accordance  with 
a request  of  the  Governor,  the  legislature 
voted  on  January  27  to  postpone  all  action  on 
the  bills  for  another  week.  This  was  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  Governor  inti- 
niateii  in  his  message  of  January  26,  that  ho 
w'ould  veto  any  of  these  bills  if  they  should 
be  passed.  Governor  Gillett  on  the  same  day 
received  a telegram  from  President  Roosevelt 
•aying  that  the  alien  land  hill  was  the  only 
measure  that  would  be  approved  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  asking  him  to  use  his  influence 
in  securing  delay.  On  January  27  Senator 
Mark  Anthony  introduced  a joint  resolution 
calling  upon  Congress  to  request  that  the  Ja|>an- 
ese  Consul  in  San  Francisco  be  recalled  by  his 
government,  because  he  had  attempted  to  in- 
fluence the  action  of  the  California  Legislature 
in  calling  upon  Governor  Gillett  and  asking 
him  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Japanese  hills 
then  pending.  No  action  was  taken  on  this 
resolution. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  Governor  Gillett  to  prevent  their  passage, 
the  Assembly,  on  February  1,  voted  to  make  a 
special  order  for  the  jmssiige  of  the  hill  on  the 
following  Wednesday.  An  effort  was  made  to 
kill  the  bill,  but  the  wte  stood  .'13  to  17  to 
consider  it-.  The  .bill  was  somewhat  amended 
in  that  all  reference  to  Japanese  was  eliminated 
and  provision  w'ns  made  that  aliens  should  be 
able  to  hold  land  on  five  year  leases,  but  not 
to  acquire  any  land  by  deed.  When  the  bill 
came  up  for  passage  on  February  3,  in  the 
Assembly,  it  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  48  to 
28,  in  spite  of  the  strong  effort  of  its  supporters 
to  have  it  passed.  This  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture did  not,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  at- 
tempts to  pass  anti-Japanese  legislation.  The 
bill  excluding  Japanese  children  from  public 
schools  next  came  up  for  passage,  and  President 
Roosevelt  sent  Governor  Gillett  another  tele- 


gram inquiring  if  the  rumor  was  true  that  the 
legislature  had  passed  the  bill,  and  declaring 
that  this  was  the  most  offensive  measure  of  all, 
and  in  his  judgment  clearly  unconstitutional. 
The  bill  liad  passed  the  Assembly  on  February 
4,  although  bills  providing  that  Japanese  must 
live  within  restricted  districts,  and  prohibit- 
ing aliens  from  being  members  of  corporations 
doing  business  within  the  State  had  been  de- 
feat^. Governor  Gillett  sent  to  the  legisla- 
ture a second  special  message  urging  a recon- 
sideration of  the  anti-.Iapanese  school  bill.  The 
S|ieaker  of  the  House,  Philip  A.  Stanton,  also 
made  a strong  appeal  for  reconsideration.  As 
a result  of  these  measures,  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Assembly  to  postpone  further  action 
until  the  following  Wednesday  was  secured. 
While  the  matter  was  pending  in  the  Assembly, 
State  S»»nator  Caminetti  transferred  the  seat 
of  disturbance  to  tl>e  Senate  by  introducing  on 
February  6 practically  the  same  hill  that  had 
been  introduced  into  the  House,  disguised  as  an 
educational  measure.  He  also  succeeded  in 
having  it  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation. of  which  he  W’as  important  member, 
insteoil  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
to  which  it  would  naturally  have  gone.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  on  February  8,  called  a con- 
ference at  the  White  House,  at  which  were 
present  Robert  Racon,  Secretary  of  State,  Sena- 
tor Flint  and  Representative  Kahn,  of  Cali- 
fornia. and  Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  who  Ss  also  a 
Californian.  The  President  made  it  clear  that 
he  w'ished  to  stir  up  as  strong  a public  senti- 
ment n.s  possible,  and  to  enlist  the  strongest 
individual  influences  to  prevent  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  directed  toward  Japanese 
immigrants  and  residents.  Later  in  the  same 
day  he  sent  a telegram  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
As.sembly  in  which  he  again  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  preventing  the  passage  of  meas- 
surcs  which  would  embitter  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
He  pointed  out  again  the  e.xcellent  resiilta 
which  had  come  from  tho  policy  previously 
adopted  in  relation  to  the  Japanese,  under 
which  more  had  left  the  country  than  had 
come  into  it.  He  d(*clared  that  such  a bill  as 
this  school  bill  could  accomplish  nothing  what- 
ever ill  the  object  aimed  at,  hut  would  give  just 
and  grave  cau.ses  for  irritation,  while  In  addi- 
tion the  United  States  government  would  \te 
obliged  immediately  to  take  action  in  the 
Fe<li*ral  Court  to  test  such  resolution.  On 
February  10,  after  one  of  the  strongest  debates 
ever  known  in  tlio  State  Capitol,  the  Assembly, 
l>y  a vole  of  43  to  34.  voted  to  reconsider  the 
bill  providing  for  segregating  Japanese  pupils 
in  public  schools,  and  on  the  final  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  killed  it  by  a vote  of  41  to 
37.  Tlie  stnmg  support  of  the  bill  was  »aid 
to  have  been  due  mainly  to  President  Roose- 
velt’s interference  in  State  affairs.  After  the 
school  hill  had  !>een  killed,  Representative 
Johnson  called  up  his  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  tlio  anti-alien  land  hill  was  lost. 
This  was  voted  down  and  this  finally  disposed 
of  all  the  anti-Japanese  bills  in  the  Assembly, 
The  hill  introtiuced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Caminetti  was  also  killed.  On  February  4 the 
Semite  passitl  a hill  providing  for  a ct'nstia  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  State  to  determine  whether 
California  should  act  for  a general  Asiatic  ex- 
clusion act. 
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Municipal  conditions  in  L/)S  Anpeloa  at* 
tract«l  more  than  local  attention  in  the  early 
pert  of  the  year.  In  Febniary  several  radical 
changes  were  adopted  in  the  city  charter. 
These  pave  the  city  power  to  construct  and 
operate  utilities  employing  electricity  as  it 
previously  had  power  over  utilities  employing 
water  and  g^is.  A new  form  of  legislative 
council  was  adopted  by  which  every  council- 
man has  a share  in  representing  the  city  at 
large  an<l  reganls  his  c<mstituents.  not  as  a 
group,  but  as  a great  body  of  citizens  jointly 
undertaking  to  manage  their  common  afTairs. 
The  citizens  also  decided  that  hereafter  nomina- 
tions for  municipal  olTlcers  should  be  made  by 
petition  and  without  party  designation.  Mayor 
Harper  and  certain  members  of  the  police  de- 
partment had,  in  15>08,  been  charged  with 
serious  offenses,  and  on  February  10  the  grand 
jury  submitted  a report  strongly  censuring  the 
Mayor  and  a part  of  the  police  commission  for 
failure  to  enforce  the  laws  apiinst  vice.  No 
indictments,  however,  were  returned,  Iwcaiisc 
Ihe  conditions  criticised  had  been  reme<lied 
since  the  beginning  of  the  investigation.  The 
Mayor  in  the  meantime  had  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  is  to 
have  control  of  the  expenditure  of  some  $30,- 
000.000  within  the  next  four  years,  the  man 
who  was  then  Chief  of  Police.  A strung  protest 
arose  against  his  appointment  and  a campaign 
was  begun  for  the  recall  of  the  Mayor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provrsions  of  the  charter 
governing  the  city  which  provided  for  such  ac- 
tion. Enough  signatures  were  secured  on  tlie 
petition  for  the  recall  election.  On  March  9, 
the  man  whom  the  Mayor  had  placed  on  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  resigned,  and  two  days 
later  Mayor  Harper  himself  withdrew,  not  only 
from  the’  campaign,  but  from  the  mayor’s  of- 
fice. He  immediately  left  the  city,  leaving  it 
without  an  executive  officer.  His  resignation 
was  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  threat- 
ened publication  of  facts  concerning  his  private 
life,  which  were  to  l>e  made  known  in  case  he 
refused  to  resign  his  office.  A candidate  for 
the  mnv(»ralty  had  been  nominateil.  but  be  was 
not  favored  by  a majority  of  the  City  Council. 
The  Republican  organization  demanded  the  elec- 
tion of  fJeorge  A.  Smith  for  tlic  rest  of  the  term 
for  which  Mr.  Har|KT  had  been  elected.  It 
was  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  by  virtue  of 
the  recall  proceedings  a new  election  was  to 
take  place  in  any  case  on  M.arch  20.  and  there- 
fore the  Council’  only  had  the  right  to  fill  tlie 
interim.  At  the  advice  of  the  City  Attorney, 
the  Council  followed  the  latter  course,  and 
William  B.  Stevens  filleil  the  office  for  a term 
of  eleven  days.  On  March  26  George  Alexander 
was  elected  Mayor  to  succeed  Mayor  Harper. 
This  was  the  most  important  and  interesting 
test  to  which  the  recall  system  has  been  put 
in  anv  State. 

The  legislature  on  March  27  passed  the 
Wright  Stanton  direct  nominations  bill  in  ac- 
cordance W'ith  which  hereafter  nominations  of 
party  candidates  will  be  made  by  p»'titions  of 
the  partv'  voters.  This  bill  puts  into  effect  ^nn 
amendment  of  the  State  Constitution,  w’liich 
was  adopted  bv  a large  popular  majority  in 
1007.  See  Ele^Rai.  Reform. 

On  January  12.  George  C.  Perkins  was  re- 
elected to  the  United  States  Semite  by  the 
legi«lature.  He  receive<l  the  votes  of  all  the 
49  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  56  of  the  CO 


Republican  Assemblymen.  The  Democrats  in 
the  legislature  voted  for  .1.  O.  Davis,  of  Hollis- 
ter. Measures  were  passed  by  the  legislature 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  race-track  gam- 
bling. and  also  for  the  prohibition  of  slot  ma- 
chines in  San  Francisco  after  .July  1,  1909. 

On  May  3,  in  an  opinion  handed  down  by 
Judge  Ross  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  it  was  held  that  the  $330,000  fine 
against  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  was 
not  valid.  The  ease  was  remanded  for  new  trial. 
Tho  goN'ernment  brought  action  against  the 
railroad  company  for  giving  rebates  to  the 
Grand  Cafion  Lime  and  Cement  Company. 
Sixty-six  cas<»s  of  rebating  were  establish^  by 
the  government,  and  a fine  of  $5000  on  each 
count  was  assessed.  Judge  Ross  held  that  the 
statute  expressly  forbids  departure  from  the 
legal  rate  when  wilfully  made,  hence  the  ques- 
tion of  intent  entered  into  the  charge  m-ado  in 
the  indictment.  That  being  so,  it  necessarily 
resulted  that  the  lower  court  was  in  error  in 
withholding  from  the  jury  evidence  that  more 
or  less  lime  shook  out  in  handling. 

On  April  5,  the  city  of  San  Diego  voted  for 
license.  On  January  29,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  tlie  primary  law  of  the  State  was  con- 
stitutional. 

San  Francisco.  The  prosecution  against 
city  officials  and  others  lor  alleged  corrup- 
tion continued  during  the  year,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably brought  to  a ciose,  at  least  fur  the  time 
being,  as  a result  of  the  election  on  November 
2.  which  voiced  strong  public  opinion  against 
further  prosecution  of  these  cases.  The  prose- 
cutions had  tlieir  beginnings  in  November,  1995, 
when  Francis  J.  Hency,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Rudolph  Spreckels  as  sjieclal  investigator  of 
niiinicipa)  affairs  in  San  Franeisco,  charged  in 
a public  a^ldresH  that  ^^ayo^  Schmitz,  and  Abra- 
ham Kuef,  poUtical  leader  of  the  city,  were 
guilty  of  corruption.  Under  Honey’s  super- 
vision, W.  J.  Burns,  formerly  a government  se- 
cret service  agent,  undertook  an  investigation  of 
the  privileges  awarded  several  public  service 
corporations.  Ruef  and  Schmitz  were  indietinl 
on  the  charge  of  extorting  money  from  French 
restaurant  proprietors  in  1906,  after  Ruef  ha<l 
failed  in  an  effort  to  seize  the  District  Attor- 
ney's office  through  hia  appointment  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Mr.  Hency  had.  m the 
meantime,  been  ap|K>inted  by  the  District  At- 
torney an  Assistant  District  Attorney  to  prose- 
cute these  ca.^c8.  The  graft  investigation  was 
conducted  secretly  for  several  montlis  following, 
but  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1907.  Burns 
succeeded  in  trapping  several  of  the  supervisors 
in  the  act  of  accepting  money  from  a skating 
rink  proprietor,  who  was  acting  in  the  intere.sta 
of  the  proscH'utton.  Within  a w’eek  eighteen 
supervisors  had  confessed  their  acceptance  of 
money  from  six  sources.  It  was  suhfkKiuently 
announced  that  the  supervisors  had  been 
promi.sed  immunity  for  their  testimony  against 
the  men  charged  w'ith  offering  liribes.  A grand 
jury,  impaneled  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
Hency  in  Octolier,  1900.  heard  tho  confession 
of  the  supervisors  on  March  19,  1907,  and 
in  forty-ciglit  hours  returned  more  than  390 
indictments  against  various  ]>ersons  charged 
with  complicity  in  offering  briln'S.  Patrick  Cal- 
houn. President  of  the  United  Railroads, 
was  indicted,  together  with  Abraham  Ruef  and 
three  Hulioriiinate  officials  of  tlie  United  Railroad 
on  fourteen  counts,  three  of  which  were  re- 
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turned  by  a later  prund  jury.  It  was  charged 
that  the  corporation  Imd  secured  from  the  sujh-t- 
visors  on  May  21,  a p^^rmit,  authorizing 

the  substitution  of  an  overhead  trolley  system 
for  the  cable  lines  partially  destroyed  hy  the 
earthquake  and  fire  of  April  lft»  11)00.  Mr.  Cal. 
hoiin  and  the  other  defendants  were  accused  of 
having  paid  Kuef,  Schmitz,  and  the  supervisors, 
$200,000  for  tladr  tWTvices  in  securing  the  p<>r- 
init  from  the  company  and  each  indictment  was 
basfnl  upon  the  money  received  by  one  of  the 
supervisors.  Tirey  L.  Ford,  fieneral  Counsel  for 
the  United  Railways,  was  also  implicated  by 
the  indictments  and  was  tried  three  times.  In 
the  first  trial  a disagreement  re.sulted,  and  in 
two  subsequent  trials,  Ford  was  acquitted. 
Mayor  Schmitz  was  convicted  on  dune  13,  1007, 
and  was  sentenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment 
in  the  Stale  Penitentiary.  He  was  found  guilty 
on  evidence  that  he  had  shared  in  fees  paid  to 
Ruef  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  restaurants 
in  return  for  which  they  were  jiermitted  to  carry 
on  illegitimate  business.  On  January  0,  1908, 
three  justices  of  the  District  Court  of  Appeals 
reversM  the  conviction  on  the  ground  lliat  the 
compelling  of  the  French  restaurants  to  pay 
tl»e»e  fees  by  Ruef  was  not  a crime,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State,  even  though  he  shared 
them  with  Schmitz.  The  sentence  was  set 
aside,  also  on  otlicr  grounds.  The  cllect  of  this 
decision  was  to  invalidate  the  four  remaining 
charges  of  extortion  against  Ruef  and  Schmitz, 
and  to  render  void  the  c<jnfcssion  made  by  Ruef, 
ns  the  facts  tliat  he  had  confesse«i  were  decided 
not  to  be  criminal.  There  still  remained  against 
Schmitz  about  forty  indictments  for  bribery, 
and  against  Ruef  12fi  indictments  charging  tiie 
same  crime.  The  State  Supreme  Court  on 
March  9,  1908,  refused  to  grant  a rc*h«*aring  and 
aifirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Appellate  Court 
that  the  offense  charged  was  not  a felony  in 
the  legal  sense.  On  March  21.  the  remaining 
indictments  for  extortion  pending  against 
Schmitz  were  dismiswd.  and  he  was  rek*ase<l 
on  bail,  awaiting  trial  on  other  charges.  The 
first  trial  of  Ruef  also  failed  on  this  twhni- 
cality.  Ho  was  brought  to  trial  on  another  in- 
dictment on  August  27.  1908.  On  \ovemlK*r  13 
the  trial  was  interrupted  for  several  days  by 
the  shooting  of  Francis  J.  Heney  in  the  court 
room  by  an  ex-convict,  who  afterwards  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  county  jail.  Three  volun- 
t«M»r  prosecutors  then  ttwk  up  the  case  and  on 
December  10.  1908,  the  jury  returned  a verdict 
of  guilty.  On  Deceml»er  29,  Ruef  was  sen- 
tenced to  fourteen  years  In  the  San  Quentin 
penitentiary,  and  since  that  time  he  1ms  been 
confined  in  the  county  jail,  awaiting  action  on 
appeal. 

Tlw  prosecution  had  attempted  to  prove  that 
Patrick  Calhoun  on  the  day  following  the  final 
passage  of  the  jx'rmit  for  the  overhead  trolley, 
sent  from  Kew  York  to  the  Mint  in  San  Fran- 
cisco $200,000,  which  )»«?  authorized  the  Mint  of- 
ficials to  pay  to  Tirey  D.  Ford.  The  money,  it 
was  eharge<l.  was  withdrawn  in  three  install- 
ments by  Ford,  who  presented  orders  aigneil  by 
Calhoun.  It  was  alleged  hy  the  pros«*cution 
that  within  a few  days  after  each  of  Ford’s  vis- 
its to  the  Mint  he  ris'eived  a call  from  Ruef. 
.lames  L.  ftallagher  testified  that  Ruef  had  paid 
him  $40,000  in  .Tuly  and  an  equal  amount  in 
the  following  month,  flallagher  stated  that  be 
bad  retained  $15,000  for  himself  and  had  di- 


vided the  remainder  among  the  other  super- 
visors. It  was  athrmed  by  the  prosecution  that 
Ruef  and  Schmitz  divided  the  balance  of  the 
fund,  about  $1 15,000.  The  s])ecific  indictment 
upon  which  ^f^.  Calhoun  was  tried  was  the 
olfer  of  a bribe  of  $4i)0U  to  SujKTVisor  Fred  P. 
Xicliolas  to  influenco  his  action  upon  the  trolley 
permit.  The  trial  began  in  January,  1909.  but 
the  jury  was  not  completed  until  April  15. 
Many  sensational  incidents  occurred  during  tlie 
progress  of  the  trial.  In  March  warrants  were 
lasued  for  the  arrest  of  several  men  charged  with 
stealing  documents  from  tl>e  oftioc  of  William  J, 
Rums,  special  agent  of  the  District  Attorney's 
ollice.  On  March  20  and  27.  the  law  offices  of 
Patrick  Calltoun  were  raided  by  the  police  upon 
a search  warrant  procured  by  Burns,  who 
claimed  to  have  iutormation  that  his  stolen 
pui>ers  were  there.  Over  200  documonta  were 
soize<l  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
police  judge,  who  had  granted  the  warrant.  Be- 
fore the  raiders  had  completed  the  task,  at- 
torneys for  the  United  Railways  had  «»ciired 
injunctions  forbidding  furtlier  search.  Another 
order  was  secured  forbidding  the  police  judge 
to  open  the  sealed  packages.  Many  complica- 
tions resulted  during  the  progress  of  the  trial 
through  the  activity  of  private  detectives,  sev- 
eral of  whom  admitted  to  have  been  privately 
in  the  employ  of  one  aide  while  secretly  furnish- 
ing information  to  the  other.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses called  in  the  trial  was  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
who  had  instituted  the  graft  prosecution.  It 
was  sho«Ti  that  $234,000  had  been  roisoil  and 
exj»en«lcd,  and  Mr.  Spreckels'a  accounts,  volun- 
tarily produced  in  court,  showed  that  he  h;ul 
contributed  approximately  $175,000  of  the  total. 
The  trial  ended  on  June  20,  in  a disagreement 
of  the  jury.  Ten  voted  for  acquitbil  and  two 
for  conviction.  Preparations  were  at  once  l»c- 
gnn  by  Mr.  Heney  for  a new  trial.  On  June 
28,  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Calhoun  presented 
in  court  an  atfiduvit  contending  that  Mr.  lienov 
was  iiicom|M*tent  to  try  tlie  graft  cases  becaujw 
of  his  prejudice  against  Calhoun  and  other 
defendants,  and  also  because  he  had  violated 
the  Stale  law  by  accepting  pay  from  Rudolph 
Spreckcl.s  wljile  he  was  receiving  money  from 
the  government  in  the  Oregon  land  fraud  cases. 
It  was  charged  that  Heney  had  receivwi  $09,025 
from  the  government,  of  which  $15,000  was  in 
excess  ui  the  orders  given  by  the  Attorneys  Sen- 
eral.  Mr.  Heney  doelajed  that  tins  money  had 
been  due  him  as  the  result  of  work  previmislv 
done.  In  the  primaries  held  on  Aupist  17,  Mr. 
lleiiey’s  name  was  placed  on  the  general  ticket 
as  a candidate  for  District  Attorney.  The  onlv 
other  candidate  for  the  office  on  any  ticket  w'a's 
Charles  FIckert.  the  nominee  of  the  Regular  Re- 
publican. or  Busines.s  Men's  Committee.  Fickert 
was  regularly  nominated  and  his  name  was 
printed  on  the  Iwillot,  while  that  of  Mr.  Honey 
had  to  K*  written  in.  Fickert  received  11,000 
Republican  votes  against  4300  for  Heney.  Tn 
the  Deinoeratic  vote  Heney  received  2384  against 
2200  for  Fickert.  In  the  elections  held  on  Xo- 
veinher  2.  Heney  was  defeated  by  nl>out  15.000 
votes.  The  Union  T-al>or  Party  had  nominated 
for  .Mayor  P.  H.  McCarthy,  wdiUe  the  nominee 
of  the  I>emoerats  was  Dr  T.  B.  \V.  I>*land,  and 
of  the  Regukir  Republicans,  William  Crocker. 
McCarthy  receive<l  10.703  votes;  Iceland  7-549 
and  Crocker  5399  The  result  of  the  election 
>vas  tiiken  to  indicate  that  public  sentiment  was 
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DO  lonppf  in  favor  of  the  graft  profteoutions. 
It  had.  in  fact,  boon  stoadily  waning.  The  con* 
viotions  of  Huof  and  Schmitz  wore  grwtod  with 
the  groateat  ontliimia^^m.  but  wtion  prosocutiona 
were  l>ogim  against  prominont  citizens  and  buni- 
ne«s  men.  loss  sympathy  was  shown,  and  grail- 
iially  the  opposition  to  the  prosecution  la'came 
as  hitter  as  the  h'oling  against  Huof  and  Schmitz 
had  previously  Ijoon.  A temporary  change  was 
brought  alxmt  as  a result  of  the  shooting  of  Mr. 
Honey,  when  public  sentiment  again  rallied  to 
him.  but  this  also  Hnally  c<H)led.  A1c(‘arthy  has 
lioon  the  head  and  front  of  labor  unionism  in 
8«n  Francisoo  for  fourteen  years.  He  sought 
office  on  a platform  which  promised  a business 
man's  administration  of  city  utfairs. 

In  addition  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  ('all)oun,  other 
trials  were  carried  on  duritig  tl»e  year.  On 
March  2,  Mioliael  W.  0>ffey,  one  of  Uie  super- 
visors who  had  confessed  to  receiving  briws, 
was  convictinl  and  wntenced  to  seven  years  in 
tl)€  tSan  Quentin  penitentiary.  Coffey  had  been 
promisfHl  immunity  in  return  for  his  testimony 
against  Ruef  and  others.  When  the  Appellate 
Court  rever**<*d  the  conviction  of  Schmitz  he 
refusf*«i  to  keep  his  barpun,  and  was  indicted 
for  accepting  a bril»e  of  $HHM)  from  the  I’nited 
Railways.  On  April  Id.  A.  S.  Newburgh,  an 
att«»rney  who  was  accused  of  attempting  to 
bribe  a juror  in  the  Huef  case,  was  acquitted. 

On  OclohiT  10-23,  the  city  held  a festival  in 
honor  of  Don  (JasjsT  de  I’ortolfl,  wIjo  discov- 
ered San  h'ranciseo  Ihiy  in  17dH,  and  was  also 
the  first  Spanish  ({overnor  of  California.  War- 
ships of  (Irent  Britain,  Holland,  (ierniany.  Italy, 
Ja|>an  ami  the  I’nited  States  were  at  anchor  in 
the  harl»or  and  the  sfddiers  and  marines  of 
these  nations  took  part  in  the  great  military 
parade  which  signalized  I)e  PortolA’s  entrance 
into  the  city  on  the  ofaming  day  of  the  festival. 
On  other  days  there  were  imposing  civic,  indus- 
trial and  automobile  processions,  and  on  the 
closing  night  there  was  an  illuininated  pageant, 
in  which  were  numerous  floats  depicting  many  of 
the  stirring  scenes  in  the  history  of  California. 
The  festival  was  not  only  a celebration  of  tla; 
discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  but  was  also 
inteiultHi  to  celebrate  the  marvidous  achieve- 
menta  of  tl»e  city  sines*  the  fire  and  earthquake 
of  IflOd.  Since  that  disaster  over  ‘ifhOOO  new 
buildings  have  been  erected  at  n cost  of  almost 
^GO.OOO.rXM)  greater  than  Die  value  of  the  origi- 
nal structures.  While  the  city  has  not  yet  entirely 
recovered  from  the  setlmek  sustained  at  that 
time,  it  has  now  an  estimat<*<l  p4>pulation  of 
507.000.  or  nearly  200.000  more  than  In  1000. 

In  May  the  French  government  prewnteil  to 
the  city  a gold  nicMlal  commemorative  of  its  re- 
building. 

IjEtii.si.ATTov.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  H>t>0  are  thos«’  noted  l>elow: 

An  act  was  passtnl  giving  the  governing 
body  of  school  districts  the  power  to  estab- 
lish separate  schools  for  children  of  Indians 
and  for  Chinese  or  those  of  Mongolian  de- 
scent. When  such  separate  sclumla  are  estab- 
lished, Indian,  Mongolian  or  Chimjso  children 
must  not  la*  admitted  to  any  other  school.  The 
establishment  of  fraternities  in  schiajls  U pro- 
hibited. A joint  rewdution  was  pass«Hl  by  tin* 
Senate  and  .\ssemhly  declaring  it  right  and 
proper  that  the.  petqile  of  this  c«mntry  should 
fce  advised  as  to  the  true  jmsition  of  California 
on  the  question  of  exclusion  of  Asiatics.  It  was 


resolved  also  that  Congress  be  respectfully  urged 
to  maintain  intact  the  present  ChiiK'se  exclusion 
law  instead  of  taking  any  action  !(M)king  t4>  re- 
peal, and  to  extend  the  lerins  and  provisions 
thereof  so  as  to  apply  to  all  Asiatics,  including 
Jupaneau.  Amendments  were  ma<lc  to  the 
statutes  relating  to  divorce.  Par«*nts  deserting 
children  under  the  age  of  14  years  may  Ih» 
puiiishahle  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison 
or  in  the  county  jail  not  exomling  one  umr, 
by  a fine  not  exei*e<ling  $500.  A elilld  labor 
law  was  pas.^ted  prohibiting  the  empKiymeiit  of 
children  under  Hixleen  years  of  agi*  la*tween 
the  hours  of  ten  o’clock  In  the  evening  ami  six 
o’clmk  in  the  morning  of  tlie  next  day.  No 
minor  under  fourtwn  years  of  age  shall  l>e  em- 
ploye’d  exet’pt  with  the  permission  of  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court.  At»  minor  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  shall  U»  employed  in  any  gainful  oc- 
cupation during  tlio  hours  that  public  school  is 
in  w'SKion  unles.s  he  can  mid  English  at  sight 
and  write  legildy  and  correctly  simple  English 
sentences,  and  unless  he  is  a regular  attendant 
at  a regularly  comUicted  night  school.  'Hie  .lu- 
venile  Court  was  established  as  a branch  of  the 
SupiTior  Court  to  cnfnrc*^  a law  known  ns  the 
juvenile  court  law.  This  law  is  designed  for  iTTc 
protection  of  ilelinquent  or  de|H*iulent  children. 
The  department  of  engineering  in  the  State  was 
authorized  to  curry  on  to|>ographic  surveys  and 
inv<*stigatiuna  in  matters  {sTtuining  to  the  water 
restuirces  of  the  State.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  was  chnrg»*d  with  the  duty  of  procuring 
ami  distributing  free  to  the  people  of  the  State 
printed  matter  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  prev- 
ulenee  of  tulMTcuIosis,  tl»e  danger  of  infe<*tion, 
ami  the  means  of  preventitin  and  cure.  Meas- 
ures were  adopted  pn»vi<ling  fi»r  Inereased  san- 
itation in  place.H  used  for  the  production  of  food 
and  a statute  was  pn.ssed  making  it  nidigatory 
on  all  j)crs<iiis  to  assist  in  the  extermination  of 
rats.  This  measure  was  aimed  to  de.stroy  the 
rata  along  the  water  fronts,  which  are  supposed 
to  spread  the  bulKUiic  plague.  A measure  was 
enacted  regulating  the  building  and  ocenpaney 
of  tenement  houses.  The  hours  of  lal»or  in 
mines  was  limited  to  eight  out  of  the  24.  A 
measure  was  passed  prohibiting  the  desecration 
of  the  I’nited  States  flag  by  using  it  as  an  ad- 
vertisenMuit  or  otherwise.  February  12  was 
made  a legal  holiday  in  the  State.  Gamhllng, 
pfxil-ftelling  and  lKN>k-making  were  prohibited 
An  act  was  passed  regulating  primary  elections 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  various 
offices,  and  provliling  a metluHl  whereby  electors 
of  political  partii»s  may  express  their  choice  at 
such  primary  elections  for  I’niU-ii  .States  Sena- 
tors. Laws  of  emim*nt  domain  were  amendeij.  A 
new  law  was  enaetiHl  governing  the  location  of 
mining  claims.  The  practice  of  osteopathy  and 
naturopathy  was  n^eognized  and  regulated.  A 
reci]»rr«'al  ileinurragi*  law  was  enacted  and  a 
railroad  commission  wa.s  provided  for.  A stand- 
ard form  of  insurance  policy  was  prescrif»ed. 

Ojthkbh;  (lovernor,  James  X,  Gillett; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  \\‘arn*n  Porter;  S<*cretary 
of  State.  (*.  F.  Curry;  Treasurer.  W.  H.  Wif- 
liania;  Comptroller,  .V.  B.  Nye;  Adjutant-Gon- 
eral,  J.  B.  Latick;  Attorney-General,  V.  S. 
Wchb;  SujMTiiUendent  of  Education,  Ed.  Hyatt 
-—nil  Kepublicans. 

JrniriARY.  Supremo  Court;  Chief  Justice, 
W.  II.  Ik'utty;  Associate  .Iiistiees,  II.  Melvin, 
Liicien  Shaw,  F.  M.  Angellotti,  M.  C.  SIoss, 
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F.  W.  Honsbaw,  \V.  C.  Lorigan;  Clerk,  F.  L. 
Cauphey — all  Uepublionns. 

The  State  1^‘gislalnre  of  1900  was  composed 
of  3U  Hepublicuns  and  10  IKMiuKrats  in  the  St‘n- 
ate,  and  00  Kcpuhiicnns  and  20  Democrats  in 
tl»«  House.  XIm'  State  representatives  in  Com 
press  will  be  found  in  the  section  VongrciB  of 
the  article  Ukitlo  States. 

CALIFOBNIA,  U MVKBSITY  OF.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  founded 
in  ISOH.  The  minib<*r  of  students,  exclusive  of 
the  summer  session  in  1909,  was  3454.  The 
numlier  of  olTicers.  exclusive  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion, was  322.  There  were  250,000  volumes  in 
the  library.  There  were  received  in  gifts  or 
endowments  during  tl»e  year,  gifts  for  current 
use,  $38,203;  gifts  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
$129,901;  gifts  for  endowments,  $161,051;  for 
other  purposes,  $3800,  or  a total  of  $333,016. 
In  addition  to  ten  colleges  at  Berkeley  the  Uni- 
versity includes  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  pharmacy,  an  institute  of  art  at 
•Sun  Francisco,  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  San  Diego,  and  the  Lick  Observatory  at 
Mount  Hamilton.  The  Collegia  of  Agriculture 
includes  the  United  States  Agricultural  Experi* 
ment  Station,  with  sub-stations  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  an  elalawate  system  of  bulletins 
and  reports  and  the  University  Farm  at  Davis, 
Yola  County.  The  University  conducts  also  a 
suniHK’r  session,  a department  of  iini%*ersity  ex- 
tension, and  issues  seventtsm  series  of  depart- 
mental publications.  The  emlowment  of  the 
University  is  about  $4,300, 0(M)  and  tlie  income 
about  $1,200,000.  of  which  something  over  half 
came  from  the  Stale.  Ko  tuition  is  charged  to 
Hfiidents  from  California,  and  non-residenU  pay 
$20  a year.  Tho  president  is  Bonjamiu  ide 
Wheeler. 

CAMBODIA.  \ French  protectorate  in 
French  Indo-China  (q.  v.).  Area.  67,724  square 
miles;  population  {1900),  1.193,534.  Capital, 
Pninn-Penh,  population,  50,000.  The  Cambo- 
dians (compost'd  of  Malays.  Chinese,  and 
Anmunites)  are  a docile  p<fsple;  their  lan- 
guage and  civilization,  unlike  those  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  other  Indo-Chinese  states,  are  de- 
rived from  India.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  generally  level,  excepting  tlK*  wild  mountain- 
ous tracts  of  the  north;  the  Malconz  River 
drains  it.  The  chief  products  arc  cotton,  rice, 
gum,  gamliogc,  stick  lac,  cardamom  seeds, 
pt'pper,  indigo,  and  cinnamon.  The  cotton 
yield  was  estimated  in  1908  at  250.000  piculs, 
or  10,634  tons.  Practically  the  entire  output 
goes  to  Japan  for  the  nianufaeture  of  the  cele- 
brated Japanese  crOpe,  for  which  its  fibre  ia 
esp<*cially  adapted.  The  j>ep|xr  production  is 
estimated  at  750.000  kilos  annually.  Tho  chief 
im|)orts  are  salt,  wine,  textiles,  and  arms;  tho 
ex|K»rts,  salt  fish,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice. 
Tho  external  trade  is  through  Saigon,  in  Cochin- 
China,  though  in  1906,  27  vessels  of  ,366.798 
tons  entered,  and  20  of  311,704  tons  cleared, 
at  Sr<V  Urnl>ell.  The  present  King.  Sisowath, 
came  to  the  throne  in  1904.  The  French  Resi- 
dent-Superior is  M.  Luce. 

CAMEBUN.  See  Kamebun. 

CANADA,  Domixiov  ok.  A possession  of 
Great  Britain  lying  north  of  the  United  .States. 
The  capital  is  Ottawa. 

Area  anu  Poitlation.  The  area  in  square 
milea  (exclusive  of  the  Canadian  portion  of  the 


Great  Lakes,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
territorial  seas)  and  the  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1901,  are  stated  as  follows: 


Provinces 

Area 

Population 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 

2,184 

103.259 

Nova  ScotUi  

....  21.428 

459.574 

New  Brunswick  

. ...  27.9?j5 

331.120 

Quebec  

....  351,878 

1.648,898 

Ontario  

....  260.862 

2.1S2.947 

Manitoba  

....  73.732 

253,211 

British  Columbia  

....  312,630 

178,657 

Allwrltt  

....  253.540 

72.841 

Saskatchewan  

Territories: 

....  250,650 

91,460 

Keewjitln  

. ...  616.571 

9.800 

Yukon  

. ..  196,976 

27.219 

Mackenzie  

....  562.182 

6.216 

I’nKiivR  

....  354.961 

6.113 

Total  

...3.745.574 

5.371,315 

In  the  foregoing  figures,  125.756  square  miles 
are  water  area.  The  total  estimated  population 
on  March  31,  1909,  was  7,185,000.  In  1901 
the  natives  of  Canada  numbered  4.671.815;  of 
the  British  Islands,  390,019;  the  Unite<l  States, 
127,899;  Russia,  31,231;  Austria-Hungary, 
28.407;  Germany,  27.300;  and  Chinn.  17.04*3. 
Roman  Catholics  numbered  2.229.600;  Metho- 
dists, 916.886;  Presbyterians,  812,442;  Angli- 
cans, 680,620;  B.iptists,  310.477.  Tho  minilx*r 
of  Indians  in  1901  was  99,010;  in  1907,  110,- 
34.5.  A Bjiccial  ceiisiii  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces  in  1906  returned  the  population  of 
Manitoba  as  808.863;  Alberta,  185.412; 
Saskatchewan,  257,763.  The  larger  cities,  with 
population  (census  of  1901):  Montreal.  267.- 
730;  Toronto,  208,040;  Quebec.  68.840;  Ottawa, 
59.028;  HnniiUon.  52,6.34;  Winnipeg,  42,340; 

• Halifax,  40,832;  St.  John,  40.711;  London.  37,- 
981;  Vancouver,  26,133;  Victoria,  20.816; 
Kingston,  17,961.  In  1909  Montreal,  with 
suburbs,  bad  an  estimated  population  of  476,- 
000;  Toronto,  with  suburbs,  335.000;  Ottawa, 
90,000  (with  suburbs.  100,060)  ; Winnipeg,  over 
125.000.  The  estimated  population  of  Canada 
in  1909  w'as  7.350.000. 

Immigration  (di‘clared  settlers)  for  three 
succ<'ssive  years,  ending  June  30,  is  stated  aa 
follows : 


Country  of  origin 

1906 

1907 

190$ 

l.'nltcd  Kingdom  

. R6.796 

120.779 

84.351 

Europe  (and  Iceland) 

. 44.349 

56,652 

62.SR0 

United  suites  

. 57.919 

74.607 

66.S60 

Total  

.189.064 

252.03H 

204.071 

Chinese  immigrants  in  1907-8  were  reportetl 
at  2234.  The  rejmrted  immigration  for  the  six 
months  ending  S^'ptemts'r  30.  1909,  was  120.933. 
showing  an  increase  of  20  |kt  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  jx'riod  i>f  1908.  Immigration  i.s 
directed  very'  largely  to  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inci‘s,  whose  large  areas,  suitable  for  grain 
(esjMvially  wheat)  production,  arc  showing  an 
extraordinary  development,  to  a large  extent 
by  emigrants  and  capital  from  the  Ignited 
States.  H is  estimated  that  in  1909  some 
75.0(M>  Americans  emigrated  to  the  Northwest 
Provinces.  Figures  ofrieially  submitted  in  that 
year  showetl  that  there  were  still  available  for 
honiesteuds  in  Manitoba,  17,825.000  acres;  in 
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Saskatchewan,  104,878,000;  in  Alberta,  117,- 
3«{».000. 

Education.  Public  instruction  is  controlled 
br  the  separate  provincial  governments. 
Primary  instruction  in  the  provinces  is  free 
and,  except  in  Quebec  and  Manitoba,  compul- 
sory. In  I0()8,  Alberta  had  851  schools  (in- 
cluding nine  separate  schools  for  Roman 
ratliolica),  with  1192  teacl>crs,  and  39.05.1 
pupils;  expenditure,  $2.030.8.3.5.  British 
Columbia,  in  11K)7,  had  391  schools,  of  which 
13  were  high  schools,  85  gradinl,  and  283  com* 
mon:  pupils  enrolled.  30,039  (1355  in  high 

schools);  teachers,  735;  expt'nditure.  $804,771. 
In  Manitoba  there  w*cre,  in  1007.  1943  schools, 
with  2480  teachers  and  07.144  pupils  (including 
seven  high  schools,  with  3870  pupils).  In  New 
Bninswick  there  were,  in  1908,  1707  schools, 
with  1861  teachers  and  00,395  pupils.  Nova 
Scotia  had,  in  1907,  2105  public  schools,  with 
2020  teachers  and  100,000  pupils;  total  ex- 
penditure, $1,040,805,  of  which  $277,410  was 
contribute  by  the  province.  In  1908  the  public 
schools  in  Nova  Scotia  numbered  2510,  with 
2664  teachers  and  100,10.5  pupils:  pupils  in 
common  school  grades,  92,190;  pupils  in  high 
school  grades,  7913;  in  addition  there  were 
271  pupils  in  government  night  schools,  and 
1309  in  technical  schools;  expenditure,  $!,- 
149,304.  In  Ontario  there  were,  in  1907,  5819 
public  primary  schools,  with  8859  teachers  (ex- 
clusive of  kindergarten  and  night-school 


pupils;  Roman  Catholic  classical  colleges.  19. 
with  024  teachers  (all  male)  and  0274  students 
(all  male);  universities,  4,  with  354  teachers 
(all  male)  and  2804  students  (2.541  male); 
schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  4,  with 
01  teachers  and  507  pupils;  schools  of  art  and 
design.  11,  with  50  tonclicrs  (male)  and  2502 
students  (male);  night  schools,  02.  with  150 
teachers  and  0343  pupils.  Of  the  total  number 
of  teachers.  2810  were  males  and  10,323  females. 
Educational  expenditure  in  the  year  1907-8, 
$4,707,249. 

AoKicixTURE.  About  30,000,0(X)  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  In  1903  the  average  value 
of  farm  land  in  the  Dominion  was  computed  at 
$35.70;  by  provinces  the  values  were:  British 
Columbia.  $70.10;  Quebec,  $41.90;  Ontario, 
$47.30;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $33.70;  Mani- 
toba, $27.30;  Nova  Scotia,  $25;  New  Bruns* 
wick,  $21.40;  Saskatchewan,  $20.40;  Alberta, 
$18.20. 

Of  the  agricultural  products,  the  grain 
crops  arc  the  most  important  and  are  increas- 
ing in  volume  and  value  the  most  rapidly. 
Their  increase  is  especially  market!  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan;  these  two  provinces  pro- 
duced ill  1909  about  138,000.000  hiisliels  of 
spring  wheat,  as  compnrotl  with  about  55.000,* 
000  bushels  in  1904.  The  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  lending  crops  in  the  Dominion  (exclu- 
sive of  British  Colunihia)  in  1908  and  1009  arc 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Crop 

1908 

I9>W 

Area 

Production 

Area 

Production 

Wheat: 

j4rrr* 

Hu»hrl*.  a 

Arm 

BwheU.  a 

Winter 

770.400 

IS  79S.OOO 

06MOO 

16.095.000 

Spring...  

5.H.W,9U0 

99.056.UOO 

7 nHH.500 

150.649.000 



7.941.100 

*50.577.000 

9.90f.A00 

855.466.000 

Ikrles 

1.7A».7UO 

4fl.76*,000 

1,864.900 

95.99S.000 

I0O.S30 

1.711.000 

91.900 

1.715,000 

Hut  kwlit.'at 

991,500 

7.195.000 

9M^440 

7.S06  000 



190.900 

1.499.000 

I5M.47I 

*.118400 

Coro  (for  

SOA.iOO 

«.87*.000 

.951.570 

19.«5S.OOO 



905.000 

75.790,000 

515.50H 

99,097.*00 

Tunups  uiul  other  roots 

971.449 

101.*46.000 
Short  tom 

*4S.047 

107,7*4,600 
Sktirt  font 

Hsr  and  clorer 

fodder  corn 

S.tlO.900 

11.150.000 

8'flO.SOO 

ll.S77.ino 

*50.770 

f.ors.iMio 

*60.650 

*,770.300 

Sugar  beets 

10.800 

109,000  ; 

1 

10.000 

1 

M.OOO 

a Bushels  of  weiaht:  Wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  00  pounds;  r)'e.  corn  and  ;»ounds;  Imrley  and  buck- 

wheat, 48  pounds;  outs,  S4  pounds  (the  lefnl  weight  in  Canada). 


teachers)  and  300,716  pupils;  449  separate 
schools  for  Roman  Catholics,  with  1034  teachers 
and  51,502  pupils;  5 separate  school  for  Protes- 
tants, with  326  pupils;  145  kindergartens,  with 
15,242  pupils;  20  night  schools,  with  15.52 
pupils;  143  high  schools,  with  750  teachers 
and  30,331  pupils;  120  continuation  schools, 
with  5317  pupils;  total  expenditure,  $8,769,- 
870.  Prince  Edward  Island  had,  in  1907,  479 
schools,  with  572  teachers  and  10.036  pupils; 
expenditure,  $170,327.  In  Quebec  there  were, 
in  1907,  6592  primary  schools,  with  6630 
teachers  and  209.880  pupils;  in  1908,  .5594 
primary  schools,  with  6608  teachers  (64K5 
females)  and  210,543  pupils.  In  the  latter  year 
figures  for  other  schools  were  as  follows: 
Model  schools,  640,  with  2914  teachers  and  97.- 
032  pupils;  academies,  201,  with  2192  teaehers 
and  45.369  pupils;  normal  schools,  7,  with  66 
teachers  and  520  students;  sehools  annexeti  to 
normal  schools,  7,  with  30  teachers  and  699 


All  the  provinces,  except  Ontario,  reported 
considerable  increase  of  agricultural  yield  in 
1909.  From  the  sugar  l>e«‘t  crop  of  1907  20,- 
057,480  |)Ounds  of  refined  sugar  were  made  (the 
sugar  output  is  confined  practically  to  Ontario 
and  Alberta).  The  production  of  leaf  tohneeo 
in  1908  amounted  to  11.266.732  pounds  (7,- 
6.5.5.975  in  Queliec  and  3.503,739  in  Ontario). 
The  approximate  value  of  farm  crops  in  1908, 
by  provinces  (excepting  British  Columhin), 
was  ns  follows;  Alberta,  .$14,000,000;  Mani- 
toba. $66,000,000;  New  Brunswick,  $2H.OO0.(M)0; 
N<iva  Seotia.  $20,<HM).mH);  Ontario.  $185.()00,- 
000;  Brinc«*  Edward  Inland.  $9,408,000;  Quel>cc, 
$H0.0(H).000 ; Saskatehewan.  $37.‘MH).000.  The 
average  value  of  live-HtiK*k  at  the  end  of  1908 
was:  Horses  (of  three  years  ainl  over),  $143; 

milch  cows.  .$34;  other  cattle  (nf  three  years 
and  over).  $32;  slu^^'p.  $5.23;  -wine.  $5.8(1  per 
hundred  pounds  live  weiglit.  'I'he  total  value 
of  farm  animals  in  1908  was  computed  at  $530,- 
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000.000.  On  June  30  of  that  yoar  the  number 
of  hor<‘es  was  placed  at  milch  cows, 

2.917,746;  other  cattle,  4,t529.830;  slieep,  2,- 
831,404;  swine,  3.3119,868.  For  the  calendar 
year  1907,  returns  from  3516  butter  and  clu'cse 
factories,  and  seven  factories  producing?  con- 
densed milk  and  cream,  showed  an  output  of 
butter  amountinjr  to  45.930.294  pounds,  valued 
at  $10,049,042;  cheese.  20I.78H..583  pounds,  $23,- 
697.6.39;  condensed  milk  and  cream.  12.176,135 
pounds,  with  a value,  including  all  products 
of  condenseries,  of  $910,842.  The  value  of  all 
dairy  products  at  factories  was  $35,457,543,  as 
compared  with  $29,731,922  in  1900. 

Aluerta.  In  1008  837,050  acres  wore  under 
crop,  ineludinp:  Sprinp  wheat.  212.077  acres, 

yielding  4,001.503  bushels:  winter  wheat,  104,- 
056  acres,  3.093.422  bushels;  oats,  431,145 
acres.  15,922,974  bushels;  barley.  77,876  acres, 
1.949.164  bushels.  The  provincial  government 
operates  24  creameri<«. 

Bbiti.sh  CoLVMniA.  Only  alsnit  one  fenth  of 
the  available  agricultural  and  fruit  lands  are 
at  present  settled  u]>on.  The  average  annual 
yield  of  fruit  farm  pr«K]iicts  is  $7,500,000.  In 
1907  the  creameriths  of  tlm  province  prcMluced 
1.651,304  pounds  of  butter,  and  the  dairies 
al)out  4(K).m>0. 

Manitoba.  In  1008.  4,987.498  (exclusive  of 
cultivated  gras.ses)  acres  were  under  crop.  Tbe 
total  grain  crop  ninountei:!  to  113.658.188 
bushels,  as  compiired  with  99,010,285  bushels 
in  1907.  There  were  2.850.640  acres  umler 
wheat  in  19l>8,  yielding  49,252,539  bushels; 
other  yields  in  that  year  were:  Oats,  41.686,- 

043  busheN;  barlev,  18.13.5.757  bushels;  lin- 
seed. 502.20tl;  rye,  334.609;  pc.is,  147,033. 
There  were  29.96*3  acres  planted  to  potatoes, 
yielding  5,148,696  bushels,  and  13,502  under 
various  root  crops,  yielding  3.419,670  bushels. 
ITider  cultivattnl  grass<*s  there  were  in  1908 
125.332  acres,  yielding  193.764  tons. 

New  Bri  nswick.  In  1907  the  total  farm 
land  cleared  was  1,661.941  acre.s,  of  which  1.- 
087.626  acres  were  under  crop  and  16,290  in 
orchard  and  pirden.  The  value  of  agricultural 
produce  in  1909  was  $12,873,480. 

Nova  Scotia.  In  1908  there  were  892.000 
acres  under  crop,  1,282.050  acres  in  pasture, 
and  54.041  acres  in  orchard  and  gar«len.  Hay 
is  the  most  ini|s>rtant  crop,  yielding  anminlly 
over  1.000.000  tons.  The  apple  crop  is  valu- 
able, Nova  Scotia  apples  having  a largo  de- 
mand in  the  Knglish  nmrket;  the  1908  crop 
am«)unted  to  aliout  710,000  barrels;  the  1909 
crop,  alxmt  600,000  barrels.  Apple  shipments 
from  Ilalifa.x  in  1908  aggregated  615.000 
barrels. 

Ontario,  In  1908  the  area  under  crop  w'ns 
9,621.683  acres;  3,326,169  acres  were  under 
pasture  and  338.25.*  acres  under  orchard  and 
garden.  The  average  production  per  acre  was: 
Winter  wheat.  24.2  bushels;  spring  wheat,  15.5; 
barley.  28.5;  oats,  34.8;  rye,  16.5;  pf*as.  18.7; 
lieans,  16.9;  potat<M>s.  Ill;  turnips.  ,'UI;  hay, 
1.42  tons.  Chee-M*  factories  TinmlsTing  1177  pro- 
diUM^d  1 16.695.642  |*oun«ls  of  cheese,  v.'tliied  at 
$12,641,055,  nn<l  97  creameries  mn<le  9.8!).*. 109 
pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  $2.35.*, 170.  The 
number  of  live.st<M‘k  was  reports!  as  follows: 
Horses.  726.471;  cattle,  2.824. H5!);  sheep.  I,- 
143.898;  Hwine,  1,818.763;  jsmltry,  12.285.61,3. 

Prince  Euward  Isi.and.  The  area  under 
crop  ill  1007  was  503.579  acres;  in  orchard  and 
gjirden,  6077  acres.  There  were  34,363  horses, 


53,096  milch  cows,  61,156  other  cattle.  111.202 
sh<*ep,  55.005  swine,  and  720.787  poultry. 

Qckbkc.  The  area  under  crop  in  19t»7  was 
6.250,405  acres;  in  orchard  and  garden.  77,416. 
There  were  351,176  horses,  876,135  milch  c<»ws, 
668,693  otlier  cattle,  626.033  she»*p,  729,453 
awine,  4.342,241  poultry.  In  1908  there  were 
1392  cheo.se  factories,  627  butter  factories,  and 
730  chwse  and  butter  factories  conibine<l.  The 
forest  lands  of  Vuel»ec  cover  an  area  of  over 
100.000,000  acres,  and  the  timl>er  and  wckhI- 
pulp  industries  have  assumed  great  importance, 

Saskatchewan.  Grain  (c»j*ecially  wheat) 
cultivation  and  cattle  raising  are  the  principal 
industries.  (Jovernment  encouragement  is  l»c- 
ing  given  to  the  dairy  industry.  The  area  under 
all  field  crops  in  1906  was  3,271,430  acres.  In 

1907  2.374.058  acres  were  under  wheat.  In 
1898  the  reported  wheat  yield  was  4.780,440 
bushels;  in  1!)08.  alxiut  45.000.000  bushels. 

Mining  and  Metals.  The  t<»tal  value  stated 
for  mineral  pro<lucts  in  the  Dominion  in  1907 
was  $86,842,765.  In  1908  the  total  v.aliie  wa.s 
approximately  $87,323,849,  classified  as  follows: 
^ieta^lic  protlucts.  $41,055,036;  non-metnllic 
pro<hicts,  $45,367,913  (including  structural  and 
clay  pro<lucts  valued  at  $12,888,907)  ; and 
prf^iicts  not  reported,  $300,000.  The  quantity 
and  value  of  the  metallic  products  were: 
Silver,  22.070,212  ounces,  valued  at  -811.667,- 
197;  gold.  $9..5.59,274 ; copper,  04.361,636 
pcuinds.  $8,500,885;  nickel,  19.143,111  pouncls, 
$8,231,538;  lead,  45.725,886  pounds,  $1,920,487; 
pig  iron  from  Canadian  ore,  99.420  tons. 
6t)4,302;  cohalt,  1.8,53.286  pounds,  $112,253. 
The  total  output  of  pig  iron  in  1908  was  630.- 
8.35  tons,  valued  at  $8,111,194.  of  which  521.416 
t**ns,  value<l  at  $6,446,802,  was  pnaiuceil  from 
impttrttnl  ore.  Tlie  more  important  of  the  non- 
metallic  prtMlucts  in  1908  were:  Coal,  10.904,- 

466  tons,  valued  at  $26,567,235;  Portland  ce- 
ment, 2,655,289  barrels,  $3,709,063;  asl>e'4tos,  65,- 
534  tons,  $2,547,507;  natural  gas,  $1,012,060; 
piHroleum,  527.9S7  Imrnds,  $747. UK);  gypsum, 
340.964  ton.s,  $575,701;  sewer  pipe,  $5l4.042; 
calcium  carbide,  6S64  tons.  .$417,150;  lime- 
stone for  rtux,  418,661,  $289,705;  clay  products, 
stone,  lime,  etc.,  estimated  at  $H„50<).000. 

In  All*i*rta  the  coal  output  in  1908  wa.s  placed 
at  1,845.000  tons.  In  British  Columbia  gold 
production  in  1907  wa.s  valued  at  $4,883,020; 
c«»al  production  in  1908,  2,329,600  tons;  silver, 
in  l!)t)7,  $1,793,510;  the  average  annual  yield 
of  nil  minerals  is  $25,800,000.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick the  1908  coal  output  amounted  to  60.000 
tons.  Ill  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  year  ending 
Septeml*er  30,  1908,  the  coal  output  was  6.299,- 
282  tons;  c»>ke,  505,003;  ;^’psum,  242.53,5; 
cop|*er  ore,  1200;  iron  ore,  .30..575;  pig  iron 
(iniwtly  from  iniporto<l  ore),  326, .303;  cement. 
4I..329  barrels;  gold,  11.990  ounces;  limestone, 
484.68.5  tons.  In  Ontario  the  total  mineral 
prmiuction  in  1908  was  valued  at  $25,219,000, 
as  compareil  with  $25,019,373  in  1907  and  .$11,. 
572.647  in  1904.  In  1908  metallic  prfKlueti<*n 
was  valued  at  $17.160.81.3,  ns  eonipare<l  w’ith 
$14.5.30.835  in  1907.  The  leading  values  in 

1908  included:  .‘Silver,  $9,125,903;  pig  iron 

(mostly  from  irnj»f>rted  ore).  $4..390.H.39;  nickel. 
$ 1 .866,0.39 ; cop|MT.  $1,071,140;  iron  ore,  $.536,. 
369;  g«dd.  .$60,337:  Portland  cement,  $2.4  17,. 
769;  petroleum.  $703,773;  salt.  $488,330.  From 
the  province  of  t^uelHMi  ei>mes  most  of  the 
aslM'stoH  produei>d  in  North  .Vmeric.a.  Jn 
iSaskatchewon  the  ct*al  output  in  1908  amounted 
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to  130.000  tonft;  poltl  production,  which  ronehod 
$55,000  in  ISOO,  haa  dwiined  to  a nc^lipihle 
quantity.  In  the  Territory  of  Yukon  the  gold 
output,  which  reached  $22,275,000  in  ItMM),  was 
$3,000,000  in  1008;  the  coal  production  in 
1907  was  15,000  tons;  the  silver  pro<iuctlon, 
which  reached  $177,857  in  1000,  was  $23,510 
in  1007. 

In  1009  a report  baaed  upon  recent  surveys 
and  estimates  of  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  coal 
fielil.  which  is  crosaeii  by  the  Allierta-Manitoba 
boundary.  plact*d  the  amount  of  marketahle 
coal  in  the  field  at  upw.^rds  of  45,000,CMX>.(KK) 
tons,  showing  It  to  be  the  most  extensive  field 
of  coal  in  Western  North  America;  for  the 
most  part  the  c«)al  is  bituminous. 

Fisheries.  The  total  value  of  the  Canadian 
catch  in  1000  wa-s  plaec<l  at  $20,270,485;  in 
1007.  $25,400,340.  The  values  of  the  catch  by 
provinces  for  the  two  years  respectively,  were; 
British  Columbia.  $7.tM>3.347  and  $0,122,023; 
^fanitoba,  Allwrta,  an<I  Saskatchewan,  $ 1.402, ■ 
02.3  and  $0i»8.422;  New  Urunswick,  $4,00.5.22.’) 
and  $.5,300,501;  Nova  Scotia,  $7,700,100  and 
$7,0,32,3.30;  tintario,  $1,734.8,50  and  .$1,035.02.5; 
Prince  Kdward  Island.  $1,108.0,30  and  $1.402.- 
69.5;  Qiieliec.  $2.175.0,35  and  $2,047,300.  The 
leading  values  in  the  1007  catch  were: 
cod.  $3,372,510  (the  total  value  for  c<k1— driotl, 
fn*sh,  and  tongues  and  sounds — was  .$3,010, • 
817);  preserv<sl  salmon,  $3,280,728;  preserved 
lobstors,  $3,108,172;  salted  herring,  $1,302,* 
608;  fresh  salmon,  $045,222;  live  or  fresh 
h)l«ter«,  $88.5,0.50;  fresh  halibut,  $841,387; 
snjelts,  $775,800;  wliitefish,  $088,400;  trout, 
$070,802;  vmltiMl  mackerel,  $033.10.5;  coarse 
and  mixed  fish,  $070,470;  pickerel,  $580,480; 
fresh  herring,  $540, (MCi;  dritnl  hake,  $.524,148. 
In  10f>7  tlie  leading  values  of  the  catch  in  the 
several  provinces  were:  British  Columbia: 

pre-MTved  salmon,  $3,278,512;  piekled  and  dry 
salt^sl  salmon,  $732,305;  Manitoba,  AUktIu,  and 
Saskatchewan:  whitetlsh,  $303,150;  pickerel, 

$251,075;  New  Brunswick;  lobsters.  $028.5)4 
(preserved,  $810,304);  herring  (sailed.  smokiMi, 
kipperiHl,  and  fresh),  $010,000  (salted.  $710.> 
700);  smelts,  $007,0.32;  dried  cod,  $401,010; 
Nova  Scotia:  lobsters,  $2,052,354  (preserved, 
$1,281,104);  dried  cod,  $2,00o,500;  herring 
(saitiHl.  fresh,  and  smoked),  $400,120  (salted, 
$412,587)  ; Ontario:  trout.  $.580,873;  whitefisli, 
$320,419;  pickerel,  $.310,225;  Prince  Etlward 
island:  lobsters,  $807,047  (preserved,  $851,- 

847)  ; clams,  $100,302;  Quels*c:  dried  cod,  $875,- 
331;  lobsters,  $240,307  (preserved  $245,017). 

MAXrFACTfBEW.  Thc  ('nnadian  census  of 
manufactures,  taken  in  1900  ami  covering  the 
calendar  year  1003,  shows  the  following  distri- 
bution by  provinces: 


KstabMsh- 

ments 

Capital 

Value  of 
Products 

Canaila  

.15.796 

$846.5H5.023 

I71S.352.603 

AilM>rLa  

. 120 

5.54S.S21 

5.U6.7S2 

British  Columbia 

. 459 

53.022.033 

3S.2S8.378 

Manitoba  

. 3.54 

27,617.297 

2H.l.'i6.732 

New  Brunswick. 

. «28 

26.792.69S 

22.133.951 

Nova  Scotia  .... 

. 909 

75.0S9.19l 

32.574,323 

Ontario  

. 7.996 

397.4S4.705 

367.S50.002 

Prince  EOward  I. 

. 2K5 

1.6S0.541 

l.sul.615 

Quebre  

. 4.96.5 

255.479.662 

219.S61.64S 

&tsk;ttchcwan  . . 

80 

8,973.075 

2.520.172 

In  1905  (the  latest  year  for  wliich  statistics 
for  the  whole  Ihuninion  were  available),  the 
values  of  the  lemling  industrial  products  were: 


I.og  products,  $00,084,020;  flour  and  grist 
mill  prodiicla,  $50,703,200;  butter  and  cheese, 
$32,402,205;  smelting.  $28,420,388;  slaughtering 
and  meal  packing.  $27,220.30.3;  foundry  and 
machine-Hliop  products,  $24,013,004 ; luml>er 
prrKluots,  $21,078,158;  boots  and  slioe«.  $20,- 
204,080;  refined  sugar,  $18,208,200;  leather 
(tanmnl.  curritHi,  an«l  flnishe<l),  $1.5,142,217; 
cars  and  car  works,  $14,430,100;  cotton  textiles, 
$14,223,447;  clay,  glass,  and  stone  products, 
$l3,080,tW>0;  printing  and  publishing.  $13,038,- 
io4;  agricultural  implements,  $12.8.35.748. 

Kuueiun  Commerce.  Canadian  trade  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1900,  the  nine  months  end- 
ing March  31,  1907,  and  the  years  ending 
March  31,  I0U8  and  1009  has  bc«‘n  valued  as 
follows: 


ImiM»rts  for 

Total 

Total 

Home  Consump. 

ImtMjriH 

ExiMjrta 

1906  .. 

1290.360,807 

3294.286,015 

$256,586,630 

1907  .. 

257.254. SS2 

259.7S6.007 

205.277.197 

190S  .. 

35S.42S.616 

370.7S6.625 

280.006.606 

1909  .. 

298,205.957 

309.756.60S 

261.512,159 

The  imports  for  home  consumption  in  the 
fiscal  year  1008  consisted  of  merchandise  valued 
at  $351,824,024  and  coin  and  bullion  amounting 
to  $0..548.061;  in  PMMi,  mereliandise.  $288,135,- 
350,  and  <H>in  and  bullion  $0,088,442.  The  total 
exjH»rts  in  the  fiscal  year  1008  consiste<l  of  do- 
nie«tic  merchamlise  valued  at  $246,060,068.  for- 
eign merchandise  $16,407,984.  and  coin  and  hul- 
limi  $16,637,6.54;  in  1900,  <lonM*Htic  mercliandisH, 
$242,603,584,  foreign  merchandise  $ 1 7,3 1 8,782, 
and  coin  and  Imllhm  $1,680,703.  Dutiable  im- 
ports in  the  fiscal  year  1008  were  valued  at 
$230,017,914.  and  free  imjMirts  $133,319,050;  in 
lOtHb  $18,5,329,094  and  $114,430,072  iX'S|)ectively, 
The  total  imjsirt  duties  in  the  former  year 
amounted  to  $58,331,074;  in  1000,  $48,050*792. 

In  the  fiseal  year  PMMt  tlie  larger  classes  of 
dutiable  im|Kirts  entered  for  consumption  in- 
cluded: Iron  and  stwl  and  their  manufactures, 

$33.083.,397 ; wmdeii  iimnufaclures.  $15,833,254; 
coal,  $13,151,449:  sugars  and  syrups,  $12,494,* 
113;  cotton  manufactures,  $1 1 ,469,t)05;  silk  and 
silk  mnniifaclures,  $4,275,694;  fruits  and  nuts, 
$4,198,991;  paj*er  and  paper  manufactures,  $3,- 
581,807;  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  $3,- 
116,322;  spirits.  $2,734,553;  drugs,  dyes,  chem- 
icals, and  mtHlicincs.  $2„509.422;  llax,  hemp,  and 
mineral  oils,  .$2,459,017;  jute  mamifaetures,  $2,- 
447.512;  hats,  capis.  lionnets,  etc.,  $2,275,163; 
glass  and  glass  manufactures,  $2,245,150;  meats, 
$2,107,474;  earthenware.  $1,716,887;  wood  and 
WfKMl  munufactim*s,  $1.608,6.35;  carriages  and 
vehicles,  $1,330,312;  weds,  $1,170,140;  rubiHT 
and  gutta  |M*rchn  mamifaetures.  $901,575.  In 
1000  the  larger  classes  of  free  imports  entered 
for  consumption  ineliided:  Mineral  protlucts, 

$18,020,217:  animals  ami  animal  profluce.  $11,- 
200,076;  coin  and  bullion,  $0,988,442;  drugs, 
lives,  ch<*micals,  and  medicim*s,  $6,010,473;  for- 
est products.  $0.176,<M).5  (Imnher.  $4,453,948); 
tea,  $5,045,055;  green  fruit,  $4,11.3,200;  un- 
niiimifactunsi  tolaicco,  $3,436,176;  tin  manufac- 
tun*.s,  $2,748,138:  rulilM'r,  $2.48.5.073;  cop|M?r 
nninufiu’tures,  .$2,351,153;  mineral  and  veg- 
etable oils,  $2,11(K029;  tislmry  products.  $025.- 
173;  m(»lasse.H  ami  syrup.  $878,418;  gn*en  cof- 
fee*. $828,394;  Issiks  and  maps,  $816,819. 

The  following  table  sliows  by  great  classes  the 
ex)>urt  values  in  the  fiscal  year  1909: 
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Produce  of  mine  

Produce  of  fisheries 

Produce  of  forest  

Animals  and  their  pn>duce. 
AfrrIculturnI  products  .... 

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous  articles 

Canadian 
IToduce 
1 37.267.699 
13.319.664 
89.667, 3S7 
61.349.646 
71.997.207 
28.957.060 
64.931 

Foreign 
Produce 
1 806.169 

28.314 
226,963 
677,064 
10,746,719 
3.997,130 
1,337.414 

Total  

Coin  und  bullion 

S242.603.5S4 

S17.31S.782 

1.689.791 

Grand  total  

$242,603,686 

$18,906,673 

T)i«  leading  articles  of  domestic  exports  (that 
is,  Canadian  produce)  in  the  fiscal  year  1909 
were  valued  as  follows:  Grain,  $.53,7H2,020  (in- 

eluding:  wheat,  $48,147,042;  outs,  $2,175,705; 
barley,  $1,744,087);  lumber,  $32,370,909;  cheese, 
$20,384,000;  silver,  $13,284,084;  living  animals, 
$11,798,028;  meats,  $9,984,426  (bacon,  $8,414,- 
049);  fiuur  and  meal,  $8,590,280  (wheat  flour, 
$7,991,413);  gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  nuggets, 
etc.,  $7,293,420;  copper,  $0,406,528;  wood 
manufactures,  $5,081,221  (pulp),  $4,300,929); 
woi>d  for  pulp,  $4,356,301;  bides  and  skins 
(other  than  furs),  $4,029,076;  paper,  $3,409,- 
713;  codfish,  $3,348,149;  lobsters.  $3,218,400; 
salmon,  $3,002,311;  furs,  $2,503,411;  iron  and 
su’d  and  their  manufactures,  $2,479,284;  leather 
and  leather  manufactures,  $2,309,557 ; alcoholic 
liquors.  $1,127,482. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1909  tho  values  of  imports 
for  home  consumption  and  of  domestic  exports, 
by  countries,  arc  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Countries 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

United  States  

..$180,026,650 

$ 85.334.806 

Great  Britain  ..... 

...  70.6S2.94* 

126.384.726 

France  

...  8.197.435 

2.341.507 

British  West  Indies 

...  7.643.733 

2.513.695 

Germany  

...  6.050.365 

1.456.379 

British  Kiist  Indies, 

...  8,072.012 

329,207 

Switzerland  

...  2.18S.266 

6.012 

JatNtn  

...  1.985.868 

"56.033 

Bclirium  

...  1.901.688 

2.699.162 

Austria-Hungary 

...  1.669.778 

15.000 

Newfoundland  . . . . . 

...  1.638.428 

S.392.I68 

Argentina  

...  1.637.368 

1,867,676 

Netherlands  

...  1,273.121 

913.177 

Spain  

933.854 

46.655 

Italy  

...  761.339 

...  672,638 

581,873 

China  

...  640.868 

1.021.772 

Cuba  

...  4K8.664 

1.388.004 

Total,  including  all 

other 

countries  

. .$298,205,957 

$242,603,586 

For  the  fiscal  year  1909,  the  values  of  total 
imports  and  total  exports,  by  provinces,  w'cre 
as  follows: 


Provinces 

Imports  to 

Exports  from 

Ontario  

$1 32.384.595 

$ 69.038.570 

Quebec  

. 107.122.361 

119.937.889 

BrItiMh  Columbia 

. 20.898.381 

22.240.699 

17.530.078 

2.176.829 

17.S63.I05 

Nova  Scotia  

, 13.257,960 

New  Brunswick  

9.508.306 

27,214,741 

Alberta  

3,761,467 

186.653 

Saskatchewan  

3.415.708 

1.928.807 

prince  Edward  Island.. 

582,718 

523.093 

Yukon  Territory  

1.209.780 

3.094 

906.473 

Total  

British  prepaid  postal 

$309,674,443 

$261,512,159 

. 82.165 

Grand  Total  

$309,756,608 

$261,512,159 

For  the  six  months  ending  September  30,  1900, 
the  imports  for  home  consumption  and  the  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $173,200,432  and  $131,189,- 
050  respectively,  as  compared  with  $142,401,754 
and  $118,700,898  respectively  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1908. 

^HiPPi.NO.  The  registered  tonnage  of  Tcssels 
entered  and  cleared  (exclusive  of  those  in  the 
coasting  trade)  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1908,  was  39.575,031;  in  1909,  40,701,003. 
In  the  coasting  trade  the  tonnage  in  the  fiscal 
year  1908  was  50,529.835;  in  1909,  52,070,198. 
In  tlie  latter  year  the  entrances  of  sea-going 
vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  numbered  15.140,  or 
10,264,187  tons  (7,009,708  British,  1,793.095 
American,  901,193  Norwegian  and  Swedish); 
clearances,  15,042,  of  9,501,089  tons  (0,201,880 
British,  1.788,372  American,  995,089  Norwegian 
anil  Swedish).  Of  the  entrances,  8249,  of  9,- 
228,790  tons,  were  steamers,  and  0891,  of  1.0.35,* 
391  tons,  were  sailing  vessels.  Of  the  clearances, 
7933,  of  8,577,290  tons,  were  steamers  and  7109, 
of  924,399  tons  were  sailing  vessels.  Of  the 
tonnage  onteri'd  in  tlie  trade  on  rivers  and  lakes 
between  Canada  and  the  I'nited  States,  5,781,812 
was  Canadian  and  4,845,004  American;  cleared, 
6,217.700  Canadian  and  5,091,151  American. 

Com \ii‘N {CATIONS.  The  following  statistics 
of  Canadian  railways  refer  to  the  years  ending 
June  30,  1907,  and  1908  respectively;  Miles  in 
operation,  22,452  and  22,900;  gross  earnings, 
$140,738,214  and  $140,918,314  (from  freight 
trafiic,  $94,995,087  and  $93,740,655;  from  pas- 
senger tralfic,  $39,184,438  and  $39,992,503); 
opi’rating  expenses.  $10.3.748.072  and  $107,304,- 
143;  net  earnings.  $42,989,542  and  $39,014,171; 
freight  carrieil,  03,800.135  tons  ami  03.071.167 
tons;  passengers  c{irri«*d,  32.137.319  and  34.044,- 
092.  in  1909  a considerable  mileage  w*as  added 
to  the  railways.  A line  dow’n  the  Nelson  River 
valley  is  projected  and  partially  surveyed  to 
Hudson  Bay.  Canada  has  an  extensive  system 
of  canal,  river,  and  lake  navigation.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  canals  refer  to  tlie  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1907:  Vessels  passing  through, 

38,101,  of  17.933.745  tons  (Canadian,  28,833 
vessels,  of  0..328,9)1  tons;  A^merican,  0328.  of 
11,604,834  tons);  freight  carried,  20.543,639 
tons;  passengers  carried,  279.199;  for  the  year 
emling  June  30,  1908:  Vessels  passing  through, 

36..520.  of  15,301,928  tons  (Canadian.  29,040, 
of  6.780.780  tons;  American,  7489.  of  8,521,139 
tons);  freight  carried,  17,502,820  tons;  pas- 
sengers carried.  280.830.  The  length  of  tele- 
graph lines  in  1907  was  32,455  miles.  The  post- 
ollices  on  March  31,  1907,  numbered  11.377. 

Fina.vce.  The  government  financial  accounts 
comprising  the  general  sources  of  revenue  and 
branches  of  exiH’nditure  are  kept  under  the 
heading  “Consolidated  Fund.”  The  following 
statistics  relate  to  the  fiscal  years  ending  March 
31,  1908  and  1909  respei'tlvel y : Consolidated 

Fund  revenue,  $06.054, .506  and  $85,093,404; 
other  revenue,  $911  and  .$456,176;  total  revenue, 
.$!UJ,0.5.'t,417  and  $85.549.580;— expenditure 
chargeable  to  Consolidated  Fund,  $76,641,4.52 
ami  $84,004,232;  ex|M*ndilure  chargeable  to 
“Capital.”  $30,429,907  and  $42,593,107;  railway 
subsidies.  $2,037,629  and  $l,7v85,887;  other  ex- 
penditures, $3,409,692  and  $4,998,238;  total  ex- 
penditure, $1 12.578, fJHO  and  $133,441,524,  the 
ex;>enditure  for  the  two  years  including  sinking 
fund  deposits  of  $2,234,203  and  $1,922,525  rc- 
s|)ectively.  For  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  revenue  were;  Customs,  $47,* 
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415.325;  exci§e,  $14,937,708;  public  works,  in* 
eluding  railways  and  canals,  90.302,272;  posts, 
$7,401,624;  interest  on  investments,  $2,256,643; 
Dominion  lands,  $2,153,255.  In  the  same  year 
the  leading  items  of  expenditure,  on  account  of 
Consolidated  Fund,  were:  Interest  on  the  pub- 

lic debt.  $11,604,584;  public  works  (not  includ- 
ing railways  and  canals),  $12,300,184;  militia 
and  defense,  $5,221,645;  subsidies  to  provinces, 
$9,117,143;  lighthouse  and  coast  service,  $2,721,* 
802.  The  principal  expenditures  chargeable  to 
“Capital/’  in  190H-9,  were;  Hallways,  $35,846,* 
1H5  (National  Transcontinental  Railway,  $24,- 
892,351);  canals.  $1,873,868  (Trent  canal,  $1,* 
099.830).  The  public  net  debt  on  March  31, 
190H,  stood  at  $277,960,860;  on  March  31,  1009, 
$323,030,270. 

Bank8.  On  June  30,  1900.  the  ('atiadiaii 
chartere<l  banks  had  an  aggregate  paid-up  capi- 
tal of  $07,430,427;  (k*misits,  $681,658,044;  as- 
sets, $1,053,271,910;  liabilities,  $870,192,322. 
Chartered-ljank  clearings  in  the  calendar  year 
1908,  aggregated  $4,142,114,000.  On  Juno  30, 
1900,  deposits  in  post-office  savings  banks 
amounted  to  $44,508,683;  government  savings 
banks  (except  post-office  l»»nka),  $14,556,878; 
special  Siivings  banks.  $30,258,585;  total  dep<>8- 
iU  (including  those  in  chartered  banks),  $771,* 
043.090.  The  note  circulation,  June  30,  1009, 
was:  Chartere<l-bank  notes,  $70,170,491;  Do- 

minion notes.  $79,{M)5.301. 

Army.  Every  Canatliaii  between  tlie  ages  of 
18  and  60  is  liable  for  military  service,  the  male 
inhabitant  being  divided  into  four  clasiM's  from 
a point  of  ag«»,  and  whether  nmrrie<l  or  single. 
There  arc  13  military  districts  and  an  organ- 
ization was  planned  under  the  militia  act  of 
1904.  As  vet  there  has  been  no  compulsory  ser- 
vice or  enlistment  and  the  forces  consist  of  n 
permanent  militia  and  an  active  militia  in  train- 
ing. By  the  plan  of  reorganization  adopted  it 
was  planned  to  have  a line  of  first  defense  of 
100,000  men.  and  maintain  such  a p«*ace  estab- 
lishment that  an  addition  of  one-third  its 
strength  would  put  it  on  a war  footing.  The 
permanent  force  would  bo  maintained  as  a 
means  of  instruction  and  would  have  a strength 
of  5000  men.  The  establishment  provide<l  in 
addition:  Mounted  troops,  peace  3100,  war 

8000;  field  artillery,  peace,  2000,  war,  3470; 
infantry,  peace,  35,000,  wor,  90,000.  The  total 
establishment  of  tlie  organized  militia  was 
estimated  at  3000  officers,  41,000  men.  and  7600 
horses  on  a peace  basis,  and  5000  officers,  100,- 
000  men  and  17.500  horse.s  on  a war  f<K)ting  in 
addition  to  14.CMI0  mcnilters  of  rifle  clubs. 

Navy.  The  naval  defense  of  Canada  is  en- 
trusted at  present  to  the  Imperial  authorities. 
In  1909  it  was  reported  that  in  the  following 
year  the  Canadian  government  would  licgin  the 
construction  of  a fleet  and  the  organization  of  a 
naval  reserve.  See  paragraph  on  fU»iory. 

Government.  The  exeeiitivo  authority  is 
vested  in  the  British  sovereign  acting  through  a 
governor-general,  who  is  assisted  by  a privy 
council,  or  cabinet,  of  14  members.  The  legis- 
kitive  power  devolves  upon  a parliament  of  two 
houses,  the  Senate  (87  members,  nominated  for 
life  by  the  Governor-General)  and  the  House 
of  Commons  (214  meml»er«,  elec(t*d  by  popular 
vote  for  five  years,  unless  the  House  is  sooner 
dissolved).  The  Governor-General  in  1969  (ap- 
pointed September,  1904)  was  Sir  Alb«*rt  Henry 
George.  Earl  Grey.  The  Privj'  Council  in  19i>9 
was  constituted  as  follows:  Prime  Minister 


and  President  of  the  Council,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Murphy;  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce.  tSir  Kiclmnl  John 
Cartwright;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney- 
General,  A.  B.  Aylesworth;  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  I^uis  Philippe  Brodeur;  Min- 
ister of  Railways  and  Canals,  George  Perry  Gra- 
ham; Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense,  Sir  Krt*d- 
erick  W.  Borden;  Minister  of  P'lnancc,  William 
S.  Fielding;  Postmaster -General  and  Minister 
of  l.,Hl>ur,  Kodolphe  Lemieux;  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Sydney  Arthur  Fisher;  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  WilKaiii  Pugsley;  Minister  of 
Interior,  Frank  Oliver;  Minister  of  Customs, 
William  Patterson;  Minister  of  Inland  Reve- 
nue. William  Templeman. 

Each  province  has  a separate  administration 
and  legislature.  The  ex«’utive  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant-governor,  who  is  ap|H>inted  by  the 
Governor-General  and  is  assisted  by  a respon- 
sible ministry.  In  (Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  the 
legislature  is  bicameral,  in  the  other  provinces 
unicameral. 

History. 

Questions  Pendino  between  Canada  and 
THE  Cnited  States.  On  January  U,  1909 
the  Waterways  Treaty  for  the  division  and 
control  of  the  waterways  on  tlie  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  signed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  and  the  American  Secretary  of 
State.  Among  the  disputed  points  which  it 
aimed  to  settle  were  the  navigation  problems  of 
the  Great  I.akes,  the  rival  claims  in  the  matter 
of  the  Niagara  W'ater  power  and  the  questions 
as  to  the  use  of  water  for  reclamation  and  other 
purposes.  It  allowed  Canada  36.000  cubic  feet 
per  second  from  the  Niagara  and  the  United 
States  20.000  cubic  feet,  and  it  prohibiteil  either 
country  from  doing  anything  to  change  the 
water  level  of  the  Great  Lakes  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  International  Waterways  Commis- 
sion. It  was  to  last  five  years.  It  now  aw'aited 
ratification.  Some  dillerences  arising,  a confer- 
ence was  held  early  in  April.  A rider  put  on 
it  by  the  United  States  S^uiate,  dealing  with  ri- 
parian rights  on  the  St.  Mary's  rapids,  encoun* 
tered  objection  in  Canada,  but  this  w'as  over- 
come by  the  American  provision  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  rights.  Nevertheless  the  treaty 
was  still  awaiting  Canada's  ratification  in  De- 
ceml>er.  In  July  tlie  International  Waterway! 
Commission  after  three  years*  consideration  de- 
cided adversely  on  the  proposal  to  dam  I#ake 
Erie’s  outlet  into  the  Niagara,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  have  a bad  ofTect  on  navigation. 
As  to  the  Newfoundland  fislieries,  an  agreement 
was  signetl  at  Washington  on  January  27.  and 
ratified  on  F(*bniary  18.  for  reference  of  the 
dispute  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Tlie  Newfound- 
land government  at  first  dissenttMl,  but  subse- 
quently acquiesced.  The  arbitration  court  was 
to  decide  on  seven  questions,  some  of  which  con- 
cern Canada  no  les.s  than  Newfoundland.  Cana- 
dian interests,  for  example,  are  especially  in- 
volved in  the  fiftli  tjuestion  which  concerns  the 
dispute  as  to  the  point  from  which  the  three 
marine  mib-s  referred  to  in  the  Convention  of 
1818  should  1h?  measured,  the  .Americans  con- 
tending for  tlie  right  to  measure  from  any 
point  of  the  British  North  American  shore,  and 
the  Canadians  insisting  on  an  imaginary  lino 
from  one  headland  to  another.  On  the  opening 
of  Ihirliament  Novemlx-r  11,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lnurier 
announced  that  the  government  was  practically 
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as  to  the  Waterways  Treaty,  but  that 
tiurre  wa/<  one  point  to  which  they  wished  to 
g^ive  further  consideration.  The  ratification  of 
the  French  Treaty  was  also  pe^nding  at  this 
time.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  the  de- 
bate following  the  address,  demanded  careful 
consideration  of  the  question  whetlier  the  ratifi- 
cation might  not  cayse  the  United  Stales  to 
apply  the  maximum  clause  in  the  Payne  turilT 
to  Canadian  iinjiorts.  The  Premier  replied  that 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  of  thia, 
aince,  in  his  opinion,  the  agreement  with  France 
did  not  discriminate  agnin.Ht  the  Cnited  States. 
In  August  it  was  auiiounced  that  the  regula- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  American  and  ('anudian 
Commissioners  as  to  the  fisheries  in  inland  wa- 
ters would  l>e  published  in  Dwember,  but  would 
not  go  into  effect  till  January,  1911. 

(iovKRVMENT’a  Por.K’Y.  The  revised  figures 
for  the  general  election.^  of  lOOfi  were  published 
in  January,  1909.  The  total  vote  was  1,170,104, 
as  compared  with  1.014.413  in  1904;  the  Liberal 
vote  596,533;  the  Conservative  579,571;  the  In- 
de{)endent  26.250.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
campaign  of  1908  was  the  complaint  of  mem- 
bers of  the  woolen  trade  as  to  inadequate  pro- 
tection, which  drew  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr 
the  promise  to  investigate  the  industry  through 
a commissioner,  who  would  Ik*  gent  to  England, 
and  to  accord  further  protwtinn  if  it  was  found 
necessary.  Early  in  January,  1909,  the  Com- 
missioner reported  that  tin*  existing  duties  were 
eufiieient  if  the  Canadian  producers  would 
adopt  the  technical  methods  that  were  employed 
in  the  Yorkshire  industry.  Another  b*ature  in 
the  election  campaign  of  1908  had  l>ecn  the 
scandals  in  the  Departments  of  Marine,  an  in- 
vestigation of  which  was  ordered  hv  the  gov- 
ernment. The  report  of  Judge  Casscis  exoner- 
ated the  Lighthouse  Board  and  the  Ministers, 
but  censured  certain  ofiicials  for  c<»llecting  tolls 
from  contractors.  It  was  suggested  that  a new 
Purchasing  Board  be  created  to  buy  all  the 
supplies  for  the  public  service.  Later  twenty- 
two  ofiicials  were  dismissed  as  a result  of  the 
misconduct  brought  to  light  in  the  investiga- 
tion. The  Speech  from  the  Throne  declared 
that  as  a result  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Dominion  Land  Act.  passed  in  the  previous 
session,  which  provided  for  the  sale  of  pre- 
emptions and  purchased  homesteads,  the 
revenue  was  suflicient  for  the  building  of  the 
proposetl  railway  lietween  the  western  wheat 
country  ami  Hudson  Bay.  Exploration  and 
Biirveying  parties  had  already  been  sent  out  to 
determine  as  to  a feasible  route.  An  impor- 
tant government  measure  was  the  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Immigration  Act  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  undesirable  immigrants  by 
means  of  clowr  supt'rvision  at  ports  of  em- 
barkation, on  b*iard  the  ships  and  at  the  porta 
of  arrival.  It  extended  the  time  within  which 
immigrants  might  he  deported  from  two  to 
three  years.  The  government  pro|H»sed  a De- 
partnumt  of  External  AlTairs  to  have  charge  of 
all  corres|K>mlence  with  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, tlie  sister  colonies  and  the  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  Unit«Hi  States.  As  in  the 
United  States,  public  opinion  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The 
government  was  urged  by  the  Forestry  C’on- 
grees  to  ap|K)int  a royal  commissioner  to  in- 
vestigate forestry  conditions.  Lord  (ircy  on 
this  occasion  cinphasi/cd  the  need  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  wautou  destruction  of  the  forests, 


and  pointed  as  a warning  to  the  experience  of 
tlie  United  States,  which,  he  said,  had  suffered 
a loss  estimated  at  £2tl6.000.000  through  its 
negligence  in  the  matter.  By  a convention  with 
France  early  in  the  year  the  Buh.sidy  for  direct 
steamship  service  between  the  two  countries 
was  raiso<!  from  £15,<K>0  to  £40.000.  On 
March  12  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons,  providing  that 
from  April  2 to  OctolK»r  2 local  time  should 
be  observed  one  hour  ahead  of  standard 
time  in  all  Hie  provinces  except  Yukon,  It  was 
referred  to  a committ4*c,  which  late  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  re|K*rtiHl  favorably  upon  it.  A 
Parliament  and  Commission  was  apjiointed  in 
March  to  investigate  the  different  systems  of 
proportional  representation.  In  March  Ijord 
Strathenna  presented  the  Dominion  with  £50.000 
for  a scheme  for  the  physical  training  of  school 
children.  Other  matters  of  importance  under 
the  con.sideratioii  of  Parliament  were  national 
defense  and  railway  development,  which  arc 
discussed  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs.  For 
the  budget,  see  paragraj>h  on  Other  Events. 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  year  there 
was  much  discussion  of  the  defense  policy.  In 
the  first  week  in  Xoveml>er  the  Trades  Congress 
of  QueU*e  passed  a resolution  condemning  the 
spreiul  of  militarism  in  Canada  and  the  estnb- 
lishment  of  a Canadian  navy.  To  the  delega- 
tion who  prcsent«*<i  this  resolution,  the  Premier 
replied  that  although  he  was  a champion  of 
peace,  he  f<dt  that  it  was  imjK>s«ible  to  do  away 
with  armies  and  navies.  Attacks  were  also 
made  upon  the  government's  naval  programme 
by  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
Quebec.  Mr.  Monk,  who  declared  it  a new  de- 
parture. He  said  that  the  project  should  #first 
be  8ubnntte<l  to  the  electors,  that  to  construct 
a navy  now  would  drain  Canada’s  rcsourcea. 
and  that  such  a navy  svould  lie  of  no  use  as  an 
aid  to  Great  Britain’s  naval  aupremacy.  He 
said  that  if  Canada  adc»pted  the  project  of 
Imperial  armament  for  lmjK‘rial  purposes  she 
must  take  her  place  in  the  concert  of  European 
nations  who  were  alrea^ly  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  military  and  naval  exp«*nditures. 

Defknke.  The  scheme  of  the  Britisli  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Mr.  Haldane,  for  a Gen- 
eral Staff,  was  approved  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernroeut  subject  to  the  latter’s  continued  con- 
trol of  the  Canadian  division  of  the  Staff. 
The  subject  of  national  defense  W’as  much  dia- 
cussed  during  the  year,  and  there  were  signs 
of  strong  public  se/itimont  in  favor  of  Canadian 
participation  in  a sclH*me  for  Imperial  defense. 
Mr.  Foster  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  29  that  Cana<!a  should  assume  a fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  defending  the  coast  and 
aeajiorts.  Hi.s  motion  was  adopted  with  some 
amendments.  The  duty  of  assuming  a larger 
share  of  re.H|>onsibiIity  in  the  matter  of  national 
defense  was  rcc<ignizcd,  but  it  was  held  that 
the  lx*at  n»eans  to  that  end  wore  not  at  present 
regular  periodical  coiitributions  to  the  IinperiaJ 
treasury.  The  House  declared  that  it  would 
approve  expenditures  for  the  j>urpose  of  organ- 
izing promptly  a Canadian  naval  service  in 
close  relations  to  the  lm|>orial  navy,  and  that 
it  held  to  the  view  that  British  njtval 
supreinaey  was  e.sscntial  to  Imperial  interests. 
The  government  mea.siirc  for  the  organizing  of 
a naval  militia  was  promlacil  for  this  session. 
The  diacussioii  of  national  defense  in  coi>|K*ra- 
tion  with  Great  Britaiu  continued  in  the  press. 
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and  on  March  10  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  announced 
in  a speech  the  ^fovernment’s  intontionit  in  tho 
matter.  He  ndmittetl  that  the  roRolutlon 
passtHi  earlier  in  the  session  was  unsatisfactory. 
He  did  not.  however,  approve  the  proposal  of 
the  advanced  winj?  for  the  granting  of  money 
to  (Jreat  Britain  to  strengthen  the  navy, 
Canada,  be  thought,  should  provide  for  her  own 
defense.  The  Britiah  naval  authorities  with 
whom  ho  consulted  after  the  passage  of  tho 
resolution,  were  of  the  opinion  that  Canada 
should  form  no  part  of  the  Inijierial  organira- 
tion,  hut  that  no  action  should  l>e  taken  except 
according  to  the  views  of  the  Admiralty. 
Among  the  public  at  large  feeling  on  l>ehalf 
of  Imperial  defense  apfa'annl  to  1m*  gaining 
strength  and  though  cneourage<l  by  the  govern- 
ment’s declaration  and  the  resolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. there  wos  a general  demand  that  prompt 
action  should  l>e  taken.  Sir  Wilfrid  I^urier^s 
•{M'ech  indicated  a modification  of  his  earlier 
opinions  which  had  been  strongly  against  any- 
thing that  savored  of  militarism.  An  im|>or- 
tant  feature  of  the  government’a  naval  plan  was 
the  m<oking  of  the  Canadian  vessels  inter- 
changeable with  those  of  the  homo  country. 
In  the  debate  on  the  address  which  followed  the 
opening  of  Parliament  on  Novemlwr  II,  Sir 
Wilfrid  I.nurier  declared  that  Parliament  had 
unanimously  committed  itself  to  the  organt/A- 
tion  of  a Canadian  navy.  During  the  later 
months  of  IdOO  the  Canadian  government  was 
in  nejjotintion  with  the  Admirality  concerning 
the  personmd  of  the  prop<»sod  ('anadian  navy. 
The  loan  of  seamen  from  the  Imperial  navy  to 
form  a nucleus  of  the  crews  of  the  new 
Canadian  veswU  was  one  of  the  projects  dis- 
cussed. Xew  military  corps  were  formenl  in  the 
western  provinces.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  there  was  an  awakened  interest  in  military 
defense  as  well. 

Railway  I)kvft/)PMEXt.  In  HHin  ns  in  the 
precetling  year  the  progress  of  railway  con- 
struction was  very  considerable.  A new  line 
was  planned  from  Edmonton  to  Fort  MacMur- 
ray  on  the  Athabasca.  The  government  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  railways  were  very 
heavy.  In  tlie  budget  speech  of  April  20,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Fielding,  declarril  that 
the  increase  of  the  net  debt  was  $4ii,020,<KMl. 
of  which  $il2.000  was  charged  to  the  national 
transcontinental  railway  and  the  Quebt'c 
bridge.  Railway  construction  was  esfM*cially 
rapid  in  Western  ('nnada,  whore  it  was  ex- 
{jccted  that  by  midsummer  1(1.35  miles  of  lino 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  between  Fort  William  and 
Edmonton  would  l>e  finished  in  time  to  enable 
the  railway  to  carry  a large  part  of  the  sea- 
son’s crops.  A bill  for  n loan  of  £2.000.000  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  was  read  for  the  third  time 
in  the  (’ommons  on  April  3.  In  the  case  of 
the  Dawson  Board  of  Trade  vs.  the  Yukon  and 
White  Pass  Railway  ('ompany,  the  court  de- 
cided that  under  the  amendment  of  the  Railway 
act  passed  in  the  la^t  session  of  Parliament, 
all  railways  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  even  if  they  started  in  the 
United  States. 

Discussion  of  the  “All  Red  Route”  continued 
during  the  year.  The  original  proposjil  waa 
made  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  l»n«lon  in 
1907,  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  carrieil  through 
a resolution  for  an  “all  red”  British  steam- 
ship line  to  connect  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  with  the  Far  East.  In  July,  1008,  the 


Canadian  Parliament  passed  a resolution  de- 
claring that  Canada  would  assume  her  share 
of  the  subsidy  for  the  route,  and  urging  the 
other  colonies  to  prompt  action.  A committee 
wag  appointed  to  consider  means  of  overcoming 
difiiculties  in  the  way  of  the  project,  with  (he 
right  to  call  ex|>ert  witnesses.  In  July,  1000, 
the  British  Premier,  Mr.  Asquith,  announced 
that  the  commit(«*e  Imd  not  yet  succeeded  in 
removing  lliese  obstacles. 

Immiukation.  The  immigration  season  be- 
gan actively  with  over  1800  arivaU  in  .Montreal 
in  tin-  space  of  two  days.  During  the  previous 
year,  that  is  down  to  March  31,  1008.  the  im- 
migrants nnmlH‘retl  140,008.  as  against  202.4(57 
in  the  year  l>efore,  and  showed  a slight  in- 
crease from  the  VnltCil  States,  and  a falling  oft 
from  Great  Britain  of  sixty  fsT  cent.  In  re- 
cent years  Canada  had  ex|s‘rienc<Hi  the  usual 
difficulty  from  the  infiux  of  undesirable  immi- 
grants, and  the  government  inlrotluced  a 
measure  for  making  the  rules  as  to  removal 
more  stringent  (gee  preceding  paragraph). 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  the  Canadian  representa- 
tive to  the  Opium  Trade  Conference,  issued  his 
report  on  the  investigation  of  Oriental  immi- 
gration. Thia  indicated  that  conditions  w'cre 
witisfactory,  that  Mr.  Dmieux’s  agreement 
with  Japan  was  respected  by  tlie  Japanese,  and 
tliat  tlw  arrangement  made  in  the  previous 
year  with  India  was  working  well.  Mr.  King 
refw»rte«l  that  the  head  tax  of  ^.’RM)  on  Chinese 
immigrants  served  as  an  cfTeelive  barrier,  but 
that  it  st't'iiHHi  as  if  Ic^s  olTensive  means  could 
Ik*  found.  In  August  it  npp<*are<l  from  the  of- 
ficial reports  that  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years  BritiHh  immigration  showed  an  actual  in- 
crease. On  the  other  hand  the  increase  <»f  im- 
migration from  the  United  States  was  much 
greater.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  ar- 
rivals from  the  Unit«'<!  States  were  already 
heavier  than  the  year  before,  when  they  num- 
lH*red  fiO.(KM).  and  it  was  expected  that  liofore 
the  clone  of  the  year  they  wmild  reach  the 
figure  75.000.  Toward  the  end  of  Septemlier 
it  appeared  that  for  the  firnt  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Canada  the  immigration  from  the 
United  States  excciKled  tliat  from  the  Unit«*d 
Kingdom — .')!I.8,32  against  .52.001.  Another  im- 
port.uit  fact  in  the  movement  of  population 
during  the  jear  was  tliat  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  according  to  the  annual  rcf»ort  of 
(he  Department  of  Indian  AlTairs,  the  Indian 
population  showed  an  increase.  Its  total,  ac- 
cording to  the  rc|>ort.  was  111.04.3.  The 
Can.idian  aiitliorities  had  long  felt  the  neees- 
ait.v  of  promoting  the  immigration  of  desirable 
classes  of  settlers  from  Groat  Britain.  To  this 
end  Mr.  Oliver,  the  Minister  of  the  InU‘rior, 
]Miid  a visit  to  England  to  inspect  the  Canadian 
Immigration  Agency.  Mr.  James,  IVputy  Min- 
ister of  .Agriculture  in  Ontario,  also  visited 
England  to  promote  immigration  to  Ontario. 

OriirR  Evkxts.  Accor«ling  to  the  budget 
speech  of  April  20,  there  was  a surplus  on 
March  3I,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  $].- 
,3.50.fMlO.  The  total  trade  of  the  year  was  #.5.>3,- 
737,000,  a dwrease  of  $07,000,000  from  tlie  year 
licfore.  chiefiy  in  impirts.  The  estim.ited  ex- 
penditure for  the  current  year  was  $80,078,- 
024.  The  Minister  of  Finatwe  declared  there 
was  no  neini  of  increased  taxation,  hut  of  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  cxp'nditures.  In  the 
summer  there  w’ere  signs  that  the  year  would 
l>e  one  of  marked  commercial  and  agricultural 
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prosperity.  The  eorreapondenU  of  tlie  Labor 
Departments  from  the  industrial  centres  a^^eed 
in  their  comments  on  the  favorable  prospects. 
An  important  question  of  ]nl>or  organization 
was  raised  by  the  strike  in  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company  at  Glace  Bay  on  July  6.  The 
strikers  belonged  to  the  United  States  United 
Mine  Workers  and  hostile  to  tlic  Provincial 
Workers’  Association,  which  was  on  gtK>d  terms 
with  the  company.  The  demand  was  for  better 
labor  conditions.  Another  instance  of  the  power 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  was  tlie 
strike  of  1500  miners  of  the  Cumberland  mine 
at  Spring  Hill,  Nova  Scotia,  on  August  31  (see 
Stbikes).  On  the  passage  of  the  new'  tarilT  act 
by  the  United  States  there  was  talk  of  retalia- 
tory action  on  the  part  of  Canada  (see  Tariff). 
It  was  urged  that  unmanufactured  lumber  ought 
not  to  be  exported  from  Canada,  an<l  that  if 
the  provincial  governments  did  not  put  an  end 
to  this  export  trade  Parliament  ought  to  \vyy  a 
Iteavj'  duty  on  it.  This  policy  had  long  been 
advocate<l  by  the  Canadian  pa{>er  maniifac- 
turers.  The  Qneb<*c  government  decided  that 
the  export  of  lunil>er  from  Quebec  must  soon  be 
stopped.  During  1J*08,  901,801  cords  hud  lieen 
exported  to  the  United  States  from  QuelH*c 
alone.  Early  in  SeptemlxT  the  Queliec  Premier 
repeated  the  assurance  that  the  government 
would  retort  against  the  Ignited  States  tariff 
by  an  export  duty  on  piilpwood.  The  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Women  w’as  o|x*nod  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  on  .Tune  11,  compris- 
ing 150  delegates  representing  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Germany,  Canada,  Australia, 
Netherlands.  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  Italy  and  Greece.  Among  its  impor- 
tant resolutions  was  one  to  form  a standing 
committee  to  aid  emigrants.  es|M‘cially  women 
and  children,  and  a standing  commitUM*  on 
education;  also  for  national  councils  which 
should  promote  the  use  of  school  books  pre- 
senting nistorical  facts  fairly  and  arousing  in- 
terest in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes.  The  next  quinquennial  council 
was  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  1914.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Manufacturers*  As'wiation  in  Sep- 
tember, resolutions  were  |iassed  • approving 
Parliament’s  decision  to  appropriate  money  for 
Imperial  defense  and  urging  the  establishment 
of  a permanent  government  tariff,  protesting 
against  the  clause  in  the  Insurance  Act  passed 
in  the  previous  ses.sion,  which  taxed  insurance 
companies  outside  Canada,  and  favoring  the 
prohibition  of  exports  of  loprs  and  pulp  woo<l. 
For  some  time  past  an  important  movement  ha*l 
been  in  progress  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
maritime  provinces.  The  conference  of  the 
Boards  of  Trade  in  the.se  provinces  was  held  at 
CharlottetowTi  in  August  and  adopted  a resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  a Union.  The  governments  of 
Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  were  asked  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  draft  a plan. 

The  exposure  of  corruption  in  municiyial 
affairs  had  greatly  aroused  public  opinion 
during  the  year  on  behalf  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Boards  of  Control,  consisting  of 
five  members  elected  by  the  city,  wIk>,  alnnp 
with  the  Mayor,  would  administer  nmnici- 
pal  affairs,  while  the  City  Council  would  only 
legislate.  This  system  had  already  l»een  tried 
with  good  results  in  Ottawa,  Winnipeg, 
Toronto  and  other  cities.  In  Septemlwr 


Montreal  voted  by  a large  majority  for  such  a 
civic  cabinet,  electing  a Board  of  Control  for 
administration  only  and  reducing  the  number 
of  li‘gislative  aldermen.  The  plan  was  sup- 
ported by  all  the  leading  papers.  The  super- 
vision of  the  Buttlefielda  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  in  1908  to  preserve  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  for  the  celebration  of  that  year, 
was  extended  to  the  care  of  all  the  battlefields 
throughout  Canada.  An  Empire  Fair  was 
opened  by  I>ird  Gray  at  Ottawa  on  April  2. 
(treat  damage  was  done  in  the  spring  by  the 
choking  up  of  the  Niagara  River  with  ice, 
obliging  the  power  companies  to  shut  down. 
There  were  some  diflicullies  in  nortliern  British 
Columbia  with  the  Indians  in  the  summer. 
Tlicy  showed  a hostile  temper  and  endeavored 
to  drive  the  surveyors  away  from  Hazelton. 
The  Commercial  Convention  with  France 
whereby  ('anada  in  return  for  the  l>cneftt  of 
the  French  iiiininium  tariff  conceded  to  France 
the  Canadian  intermediate  tariff  on  some  ar- 
ticles and  a special  tariff  on  others  was  ratified 
by  France  in  April.  A supplementary  trade  con- 
vention Ixdween  the  two  countries  was  signed 
in  January,  1909.  The  bill  ratifying  it  was 
read  for  the  third  time  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  at  the  close  of  Xoveml>er,  and  re- 
ceived the  Royal  assent  on  Di'ceiiiber  4.  For 
fisheries  dispute  with  United  States  see  Arri- 
TRATio.v,  Ini-ebnational,  and  Ukited  Stati:s, 
paragraph  on  Foreign  Hclations.  See  also  Ex- 

PLOBATIO.S. 

CANADIAN  CANAL.  See  Canals. 
CANADIAN  CONFEBENCE  OF  CHABI- 
TIES  AND  COBBECTIONS.  See  Cuabitt 
Organization. 

CANALS.  An  interesting  event  of  the  year 
1909  was  the  cidebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  work  on  which  waa  liegun  in  April, 
1859,  while  the  canal  itself  was  thrown  open 
for  navigation  in  18G9,  The  depth  of  the  canal 
then  was  20 1 ft.,  wliich  has  since  been  increased 
to  33  ft.,  ami  this  was  being  further  deepened  to 
34 U At  the  same  time  the  bottom  width  has 
l>een  increas»*d  from  72  to  98^  feet-  The  tonnage 
passing  through  the  canal  has  grown  from  2,- 
040.708  in  the  first  year  to  19,110,831  for  1908 
and  the  average  gros.s  tonnage  of  vessels  has  in- 
creased from  1‘I48-  to  5036,  while  the  time  of 
passage  h.as  been  reilueed  from  48  to  17|  hours, 
to  which  electric  lighting  has  in  large  part  con- 
frihuled.  The  canal  was  used  in  1909  by  2194 
British  vessels,  683  .Tamaica,  243  Dutch  and 
238  French.  In  addition  to  the  dredging  of  the 
canal  pro)>er  other  important  work  in  progress 
in  1909  included  the  <ieepening  of  the  entrance 
channel  and  mooring  basin  at  Aden  from  20  to 
301  feet  at  an  estimated  cost  of  aliout  $400,000. 
The  enlarged  mooring  wa.s  designed  to  accom- 
modate from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  the  largest 
ships  using  the  canal. 

On  June  22,  a Ijeginning  actually  w'as  made  on 
the  long  discussed  Cape  C'od  Canal,  which  was 
to  extend  from  Sandwich  on  Barnstable  Bay.  on 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  side,  to  Buzzard’s  Bay, 
a total  distance  of  8 miles  of  land  and  4 miles 
to  1m*  d»*epened  in  the  txvo  hays.  There  is  a dif- 
ference in  height  of  tide  in  the  canal  but  no 
lock  is  contemplated.  The  excavation  was  being 
carried  on  by  ladder  and  dipper  dredges  and 
suction  dredges  w-ere  to  Ik*  \ised  for  the  softer 
material.  .-\t  the  .Atlantic  entrance  an  artifi- 
cial harbor  protected  by  breakwaters  was  coo- 
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t«mpIat(H).  T)>c  canal  is  to  have  a aurfacc 
aidti)  of  300  feet  and  a depth  of  25  feet  ut  low 
water. 

The  New  York  State  Harge  Canal  Syateni, 
which  woa  provided  ftir  by  the  lawa  of  1003  and 
for  which  $l0l,0t>U,00U  was  appropriated,  made 
considerable  advance  in  the  year  1000,  and  on 
November  30  the  work  under  contract  covered 
a distance  of  205.3  miles,  and  additional  plans 
were  completed  for  Ul.C  miles.  Plans  for  much 
of  the  remainder  were  under  way  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  contracts 
providing  for  the  construction  of  315.08  miles 
of  canal  had  been  let.  The  total  length  of  the 
barge  canal  system,  which  involves  tlie  improve* 
ment  of  the  Krie,  Oswt^o  and  Champlain  canals, 
making  a waterway  12  feet  in  depth,  is  431 
miie.s,  of  which  27  miles  is  lake  navigation, 
wb^c  Oneida,  Onondaga  and  Cross  l.akes  ara 
utilized.  Korty-three  |H*r  cent,  of  the  entire 
mileage  will  have  a minimum  bottom  width  of 
75  fet>t  and  the  remainder  not  in  lakes  will  be 
in  canalized  rivers  and  streams  with  a bottom 
width  of  channel  ranging  from  llU  to  200  feet. 
On  November  .30  1900,  there  had  tn^en  excavated 
25,000.0<M>  cubic  yards  of  all  classt's  of  material, 
and  2,500,0<KJ  cubic  yards  of  embankment  hud 
been  forme<l.  At  that  time  there  had  been  laid 
600,000  yards  of  concrete  and  5.000,000  feet  of 
sawed  lumber  had  been  UM'd.  The  total  value 
of  work  since  the  bi^ginuing  of  construction 
amounted  to  $15.S(M),000  and  the  estimates  for 
1910  were  stated  at  $ 10.000 .(K>0.  At  the  rate 
of  progress  in  19(H>  it  was  estimated  that  the 
entire  barge  canal  system  would  be  completetl 
at  the  cud  of  the  jx*ar  1914. 

An  interesting  project  discussetl  in  1909  and 
advancing  towards  uccomplisliinent  was  the 
propos'd  ship  canal  at  Seattle,  Washington,  to 
connect  Lake  Washington  with  Puget  Sound, 
enabling  tlie  largest  vessels  to  Iw  transferred 
to  tills  fresh  water  lake,  where  they  may  l)c 
tied  up  at  wharves  uiiinilueiiced  by  tides  and 
more  accessible  to  a large  ]>urlion  of  llie  city, 
which  is  at  a higher  level  than  the  piers  on 
the  Sound,  not  to  mention  affording  a nuich 
neenjed  increase  in  liarlior  facilities.  The  right 
of  way  ha.s  l>een  acquired,  the  proj«*ct  has  been 
approved  hj'  the  I'nited  States  War  Depart- 
ment, and  appropriations  were  made  by  tlic 
State  and  action  taken  by  the  county'  towards 
carrying  on  the  work,  which  will  lie  dime 
jointly  with  the  Vnited  States  (fovernmeiit.  The 
estimated  cost  was  $250.0<K)  for  right  of  way 
already  acquired,  $1,000,000  for  excavation, 
$1,250,000  for  bridges  and  other  crossings,  while 
the  locks,  controlling  works  ami  power  plant 
to  be  built  by  the  government  were  estimated 
to  cost  $2,500,000.  The  right  of  way  is  3tM) 
feet  in  width  and  tliere  will  Ito  a single  lockage, 
though  two  locks,  one  800  feet  long,  80  fi*et 
wide  and  36  feet  deep,  and  the  other  1.30  fisd 
by  30  feet,  by  16  feet,  for  small  craft,  will  l»e 
constructed.  This  will  raise  ves'^els  to  the  level 
of  Lake  I’nion.  a small  body  of  fresh  water  on* 
tirely  within  the  city  limits.  The  level  of  Lake 
Washington  will  be  lowered  without  injury,  it 
is  thought,  to  Its  appearance,  and  much  swamp 
land  will  be  drainc<i.  The  locks  are  to  be  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel,  founded  on  a 
hard,  tenacious  blue  clay.  The  excavation  is 
along  a route  only  nliout  four  miles  in  length 
and  only  three  or  four  years*  time  were  e><ti* 
mated  as  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
work,  once  it  was  put  under  way. 


An  accident  occurred  at  the  lock  of  the 
Canadian  Canal  at  Sault  Ste.  .Marie,  which  oc* 
CHsioned  much  comment,  partieularlv  in  view 
of  the  adoption  of  the  lock  type  o^  canal  at 
Panama.  A vessel  bound  up,  through  a cun* 
fusion  of  signals,  struck  the  lower  gates  of  the 
lock  and  caused  them  to  relea.se  the  water  in  the 
lo(‘k  and  to  draw  out  the  up]x*r  gates,  allowing 
a Hood  of  water  to  pass  unrestrained  through 
the  lock.  A second  vesead  was  in  the  lock 
Ixmnd  down,  and  a third  was  entering  the  lock 
in  the  same  direction.  One  of  these  vessels  was 
somewhat  duniug(.M  as  a result  of  a collision 
with  a ship  ladow,  but  the  injuries  to  tlic  other 
steamships  involved  were  iitii  serious.  Within 
alamt  12  hours  after  the  accident  a movable 
dam.  prnvidtM  for  just  such  occaainns,  w'as 
placed  across  tho  canal,  thus  contmlling  the 
oiittlow  of  water,  and  four  days  after  the  ac* 
cident  the  lock  gates  were  closed  in  rea^liness 
for  repairs,  which  were  completed  within  less 
than  two  weeks.  This  is  the  first  serious  acci* 
dent  of  tlie  kind  tliat  has  occurred  at  either  of 
the  canals  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  54  years. 
It  was  considered  that  it  denion.strated  the 
groundlessness  of  any  fear  on  this  score  at 
Panama,  as  with  suitable  precautions  such  an 
aeciilent  should  never  occur,  and  if  it  did  occur 
it  was  not  of  so  st^rious  a character  us  to  ren* 
dcr  the  lock  incapable  of  use  after  a rapid  re* 
pair  by  devices  provided  readily  for  tliat  pur- 
pose. In  November  a collision  occurred  in  the 
American  canal,  a vesstd  striking  tlic  upper 
lock  gate  and  damaging  it.  The  injury  was  not 
]Hirticularly  st'rious  and  a new  gate  was 
promptly  set  in  place. 

During  1900  the  work  of  widening  the  Ameri- 
can canal  at  St.  Mary’s  Falla  (Sault  Ste. 
Marie),  was  continued  and  the  work  was  near- 
ing completion.  The  plan  was  to  widen  the 
canal  from  lOH  fe<*t  to  230  feet  so  as  to  permit 
tlH»  i«u»aage  of  vessels  in  both  directions,  leav- 
ing an  island  for  the  pivot  piers  of  the  railway 
drawbridge,  and  the  bridge  which  carries  the 
movable  or  emergency  <lam,  a device  so  suc- 
cessfully used  in  the  accident  on  the  Canadian 
canal.  The  work  was  carried  on  without  inter- 
ference with  trallie  by  leaving  a small  strip  be- 
tween the  new  and  old  canals,  to  bo  removed 
by  blasting  after  tlie  close  of  navigation.  Tlio 
enlargiHl  channel,  it  was  expected,  would  l>o 
ready  for  use  in  1910.  During  1909  progress 
was  also  made  with  the  new  Uwk  and  separate 
canal,  which  was  provided  in  the  River  and  Har* 
bor  act  of  March  2,  1907,  at  an  estimated  cosi 
of  $0,200,000.  \\'t*rk  in  1900  consisted  in  the 

construction  of  the  cofTerdam  around  the  lock- 
pit  ami  ct)nsiderable  excavation  on  the  site  of 
tho  I<H‘k. 

Tlie  city  of  RtifTalo  had  on  foot  a project  for 
the  construction  of  a drainage  canal  in  order 
to  divert  its  .sewage  from  the  Niagara  River  and 
empty  it  into  T^akc  Ontario,  Tliis  enterprise 
involve<l  the  withdraw’al  of  6000  cubic  feet  of 
w’ater  per  second  from  Lake  Erie  and  the  re- 
versal of  the  flow  in  RufTalo  River  and  Smoker 
Creek,  in  addition  to  the  construction  of  a new 
canal  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $36,000,000  to 
Lake  Ontario.  In  this  undertaking  power  esti- 
matisl  at  150.000  horse-power  will  he  developed, 
hilt  this  is  secondary  to  the  purification  of  the 
Niagara  River  and  the  diversion  to  the  drain- 
age eaiml  of  all  .sewage  from  towns  along  its 
hanks,  who  derive  from  it  their  water  supply. 
The  plan  involved  both  excavation  and  tun- 
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Doling  and  a conm^ction  by  lock  with  the  Now 
York  State  Uurgo  C'aiut)  providing  a teruiiuat 
at  lUitfalo  as  woll  as  at  Tonawandiu 

In  (jermaiiy  tlie  use  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canal  from  tlie  Kllx*  to  the  North  Sea  increased 
and  preparations  were  bidng  made  for  its  en* 
largcment.  It  was  announced  that  the  water- 
way was  to  be  dw|>ened  to  30  feet  at  first  and 
if  necessary  to  40  feet  at  some  later  period. 
Thn  width  of  the  canal  was  to  l>e  doubled  and 
new  locks  ctuistnicted  1082  feet  long,  147  feet 
wide,  and  with  40  feet  of  water  over  the  sills. 
Tl»e  entire  improvement  was  estimated  to  cost 
about  $33,000, mio.  Early  in  the  year  work  was 
commenced  In  the  Berlin  Stettin  ship  canal, 
which  is  to  bt*  20  f(*et  deep  an<!  100  f(*et  wide. 
This  work,  for  which  $12,500,000  have  Unm  ap- 
propriated, will  require  eleven  locks,  each  with 
a drop  of  0 feet,  and  37  bridges. 

The  inland  waterways  of  France  are  formed 
in  large  part  by  rivers  which  have  bien  canal- 
ized and  otherwise  improvinl.  During  the  year 
recommendations  were  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Seine,  Marne,  Escaut.  and  Sambre 
nn<l  the  Aire  Canal,  which  it  wjts  estimated 
would  involve  over  $15,000,000.  Keinilution  of 
the  channel  of  the  Rhine  nt  its  widest  place 
was  also  contemplated.  See  Panama  Cx\N'al. 

CANARY  ISLANDS.  A group  of  islands 
otT  the  northwestern  c<mst  of  Africa,  constitut- 
ing a province  of  Spain.  Area.  2808  .square 
miles.  Estimated  population,  lN'e«*mher  31, 
1908,  403,008,  The  seat  of  government  is  Santa 
CruK,  am!  the  most  imjx>rtant  town  I-as 
Palmas.  The  loading  protlucts  and  ex|s>rts  in- 
clude potatoes,  bamuius,  onions,  tomatoes,  and 
nuts.  A submarine  cable  from  Emden  to  Ten- 
erilfe  was  being  laid  in  190*1;  the  cable  is  pro- 
jwtiHl  to  Pernambuco,  probably  r»o  Monrovia 
(Liberia).  It  bad  beem  a grievance  to  the 
people  of  Las  Palma.s,  the  largest  city  of  the 
('anaries,  that  tliey  were  not  under  a direct 
representative  of  the  Spanish  governnK'nt,  but 
were  ruled  from  Santa  Cruz,  in  TenerilTe,  where 
the  (fovernor  had  hU  seat.  In  1909  the  Spanish 
government,  having  ik‘cided  to  increase  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  tlw*  oflice  of  Governor.  I.4»s  Pal- 
mas pndested  against  this  system,  and  it  W’as 
dccidcMl  that  the  Governor  should  remain  alter- 
nately for  six  months  at  Santa  Cruz,  ami  Las 
Palmas,  leaving  a deputy-governor  at  the  latter 
capital  in  his  absence.  This  projHJsal  was  re- 
ceived with  rejoicing  at  I.4ih  Palmas,  but  with 
corresponding  chagrin  at  Santa  Cruz.  To  solve 
the  qiieHtioii  It  was  proposed  to  refer  it  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
islands.  The  new  Governor,  Seftor  F.ulate,  left 
Madrid  on  No^'emlwr  25  to  assume  oflice. 

A serious  volcanic  eruption  occurred  on  the 
island  of  Tencriffe  from  November  I to  Novem- 
ber 20. 

CANCER..  While  the  relation  between 
chronic  traumatism  and  external  cancer  has 
long  l>ccn  rt'cogniz.ed.  the  <lep«*ndenee  of  cancer 
of  the  internal  t>rgans  upon  chronic  irritation 
has  not  been  consiilercd  proven.  Hal»*rfeld, 
however,  utilizing  the  enormous  material  of 
Vienna,  has  N’cn  able  to  examine  .a  sutricient 
number  of  eases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  gall 
tnict.H  an<l  lungs  to  prove,  in  his  opinion,  that 
at  lea.st  in  these  tlire<*  organs  chronic  trauma  is 
A m<»st  important  predis|K»sing  eaus«»  of  cancer. 
Of  the  0G2  cases  of  camvr  of  the  stomach  oc- 
curring in  Haberfeld’s  series  of  20.000  autopsies. 
100,  or  1C  |>cr  cent,  showetl  evidence  i»f  having 


originated  in  round  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Car- 
cinonta  and  ule<‘r  correspond  very  strikingly  aa 
to  their  distribution  in  dilfcrent  parts  of  the 
stomach.  The  autopsies  confuted  the  current 
opinion  tliat  carcinuma  is  mure  comniun  in  men 
and  ulcer  in  women,  there  l>etng  but  little  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sexes  with  respect  to 
these  lesions. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  concurrence  of  gallstones  and  carci- 
noma of  the  gall  tracts.  In  the  29,(HK)  autop- 
sies there  were  104  cases  in  which  carcinoma 
of  the  biliary  tract  caus<.Kl  deatli,  and  in  119  of 
these  (73  per  cent.)  gallstones  were  present. 
Here  also  collateral  evidence  is  available,  con- 
sUting  in  the  fact  that  there  is  the  same  pre- 
domiimnce  of  cancer  of  the  gall  tracts  in  women, 
viz.;  73  |>cr  cent,  of  all  cases,  a.s  there  is  of 
gallstones,  in  the  same  series  of  aiit4)psies, 
wliich  yielded  205  cases  of  cholelithiasis,  of 
whieli  195,  or  7.1  per  cent.,  wore  in  women.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  gallstones  were  <luc 
to  cancer,  rather  than  the  predisposing  cause, 
seems  to  1)0  settled  in  the  negative  by  Scigert’a 
observation  that,  whereas  in  a series  of  99 
eases  of  primary  carcinoma  of  the  gall  bladder, 
stones  were  present  in  95.  in  13  cases  in  which 
gall-bijulder  cancer  was  wcondary  to  a growth 
in  some  other  organ,  stones  were  found  only 
twice. 

In  ea.ses  of  carcinoma  of  the  lungs,  chronic 
irritation  was  found  to  play  a similar  rOle, 
though  evidence  was  more  difliciilt  to  collect 
and  interpret.  Hal>erfeld  found  68  cases  of 
primary  lung  cancer  in  a aeries  of  40.000  autop- 
sies. As  evidencs^  that  hing  tumors  may  bo  in- 
cited by  chronic  tnuiina.  we  have  the  following 
facts:  These  tumors  predominate  in  the  right 

lung,  and  chietly  in  the  main  bronchus,  which 
may  be  correlated  with  the  fiu^t  that  the  right 
bronchus  is  most  subject  to  injury  bv  dust  and 
other  foreign  materials,  owing  to  its  more  di- 
rect continuation  from  the  trachea  and  to  it.s 
larger  size.  Cancer  of  the  lung  i.s  more  com 
nion  in  men  than  in  w'omen,  in  the  proportion 
of  al>out  three  to  one.  whicli  liarmonizes  with 
tlie  fact  that  men  are  more  exposed  to  bron- 
chial irritation  by  reason  of  their  occupations 
and  habits.  Histologically,  it  is  found  that 
puluumary  cancer  is  frequently  a squamnus-ooll 
carcimmia,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
under  the  inlluenee  of  chronic  irritation  the 
cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  bronclii  liecoinos 
transformed  into  the  protective,  squamou.s-cell 
type  of  epithelium,  from  which,  in  turn,  squa- 
mous-cell carcinoma  may  develop  under  con- 
tinued irritation. 

A symposium  of  cancer  problems,  particularly 
those  contK’rning  the  p«»wer  of  the  animal  or- 
ganism to  protect  itself  and  develop  immunity 
against  malignant  growths,  was  lield  at  the 
lust  meeting  of  the  (o*rman  Pathological  Society 
in  Kiel,  and  the  latest  views  concerning  im- 
munity and  the  spontaneous  healing  of  cancor 
were  diseiiss4‘d.  Sticker  erTiphaHizi*s  the  wide- 
spread existence  of  a natural  immunity  to 
tumors,  which  U shown  by  the  following  ob- 
servations r Tumor.s  arising  8jKmtane<»usly  in 
animals  cannot  be  transplanted  into  animals  of 
any  other  aptHues,  and  only  a few  tumors  can 
l¥»  transplanted  even  into  .animals  of  the  same 
species,  Melehnikiitr  was  unable  to  transplant 
human  tumors  into  nntbroj)oid  apes,  while 
Sticker  made  over  400  unsucees.sfiil  attc»npt«  to 
trans]dant  human  tumors  into  various  domestic 
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and  laboratory  animaift.  Artidcial  immunity 
against  tlie  traiiKpluntable  tunii>ra  of  animals 
has  U*<*n  secured  by  various  means.  An  animal 
recovering  spontaneously  from  an  inoculatiHl 
tumor  will  be  found  immune  to  subsequent 
inoculations,  and  its  blood  will  in  some  cases 
protect  other  animals,  if  injected  before  or  stxm 
after  they  are  inuculutetl.  Animals  have  also 
been  rendered  actively  immune  to  tumors  by 
previous  injcsi’tion  of  tumor  cells  directly  into 
the  veins,  by  which  route  no  tutne>rs  are  ever 
produced;  while,  in  the  case  of  transplantable 
mouse  cancer,  immunity  has  been  secuired  by 
injection  of  mouse  embryos,  mouse  liver  and 
benign  mouse  tumors,  and  even  by  injection  of 
normal  mouse  bhK>d.  Attempts  to  secure  active 
immunity  by  the  injection  of  cells  killed  in 
varUius  ways  have  t>e4‘n  as  a rule  unsuccessful. 

Ehrlich’s  form  of  immunity  known  as  athrep- 
tic  was  warmly  discusA<*d  by  the  (lerman  pa* 
thologisU.  The  main  facts  of  this  subject  arc 
briefly  as  follows:  When  a tumor  is  implanted 

into  an  animal  in  several  places  at  one  time, 
several  or  all  of  the  inoculations  will  take,  hut 
if  a single  tumor  has  U*en  inoculated  and  has 
begun  to  grow’  vigorously,  u sc'cond  inoculation 
will  seldom  take.  If  an  implantation  tumor  is 
extirpated,  however,  the  animal  lH*oonK*s  aus- 
ceplihle  to  a new  inoculation  even  if  made  on 
the  same  day  as  the  re.section  is  done,  but  if 
the  growing  tumor  is  only  partially  removed  It 
is  still  impossible  to  cause  new  implantation 
tumors.  In  mouse  tumors  it  makes  no  difFerence 
whether  or  not  the  tumors  nsini  for  tirst  and 
second  implantation  me  the  same,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  rapidly-growing  carcinoma  will  pre- 
vent successful  iiioouiatioD  with  n sarcoma  and 
vice  versa,  hut  Sticker  found  tliat  a sj»indle-cell 
sarcoma  growth  In  a d«)g  did  not  prevent  suc- 
c»*ssful  inoculation  with  a round-ecll  sarcoma. 
Khrlieli's  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is 
that  the  first  rapidly  growing  tumor  attracts 
tl»e  neccs5wiry  nutritive  substances  to  itsiflf  so 
strongly  that  the  cells  which  are  implanted  later, 
being  at  first  very  poorly  iiouridie<l,  are  unable 
to  secure  enough  food  and  either  p»Tish  or  mul- 
tiply very  slowly;  conswpiently  this  form  of 
immunity  is  l>e«t  seen  when  the  first  tumor  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  slowly -growing  tumors 
may  merely  cause  the  st-cond  implantation  to 
grow  somewhat  more  slowly  tlmn  a primary. 

Rosa  and  Macalister  record  a remarkable  re- 
lation between  the  action  of  the  lx)dy-llui»ls  of 
porson.s  stifTering  from  cancer  and  a mixture  of 
methylene  blue  and  ntropin.  They  noted  that 
there  apjjcara  to  exist  in  the  body-fluids  of 
carcinom.'t  subjects  a suhstanee  wliieh  caiwes 
the  excitation  of  an  amel>oid  movenient  in  the 
leuc«»cyU‘s.  A mixture  of  m*‘lhylene  blue  and 
alropin  excited  these  movements;  did  tlie 
blood  of  a cancer  patient.  TIm?  same  mixture 
caiisetl  lymphocytes  to  extrude  flagella  with  a 
particle  of  chromatin  at  their  ends.  The  plasma 
of  a cancer  subject  did  the  same.  These  au- 
thors found  also  that  an  extrusion  of  chromatin 
appi-ars  to  Ik*  a pliemimenon  which  cK?curs  in 
cancer  cells,  and  that  cancer  c<*ll»  app<*ar  to  pro- 
duce “ something  ’*  which  aggravates  tlie  <lifteaae. 
It  is  possible,  th(*y  say,  that  this  “something” 
is  chromatin,  and  in  support  of  this  theory  is 
the  fact  that  an  extrwt  which  probably  con- 
tains chromatin  or  a derivative  of  it  accelcrnb-s 
the  action  of  the  artificial  excitant.  It  may  lie 
noted  that  chromatin  is  a priMluct  of  kataladism 
which  may  cause  predis(x»sitit»n  to  the  disease 
in  persons  over  the  age  of  40. 


CANFIELD,  Jamks  Hllme.  An  Amer- 
ican educator  anri  librarian,  died  March  29, 
1909.  He  was  l>orn  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  in  1H47, 
and  graduated  from  Williams  (’«»llcg»»  in  18UH. 
After  several  years  of  railroad  building,  com- 
bined with  the  study  of  law,  he  wa.s  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1872.  He  practic**d  in  .Michigan 
until  1877,  when  he  iKs-ame  |»rofeHsor  of  hislory 
in  tlie  tStute  University  of  Kansas,  holding  this 
]H)sition  until  1891,  when  he  was  chosen  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Cniversity  of  Nebraska.  In  1895 
he  became  president  of  Ohio  State  University, 
and  in  1899  he  rc)<igned  this  otliee  to  become 
librarian  of  ('olumbia  University.  He  was  the 
author  of  Taxation  (1883);  A IUntory  of  Kan- 
ttaa  (1889)  Local  </orcrwmrnf  in  KanaaJt 
(1889);  The  College  Student  and  Ilia  /Vo6frm« 
(1902).  Dr.  Uaufield  was  for  five  years  secre- 
lary',  and  for  one  year  president,  of  the  National 
Educational  Ass(K*iation. 

CANNING  OF  FRUIT.  See  Horticixture. 

CANNON,  JosErii  tirRXEY.  An  Amer- 
ican public  oflleiiU,  S{K*aker  of  the  House  of  Hep- 
resenlatives.  He  was  lH)rn  in  Uuilford,  N.  C., 
in  183(1,  and  after  receiving  education  in  the 
public  schools  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar. 
From  IHtil  to  1808  he  was  State’s  Attorney  of 
Illinois.  In  1873  he  wiis  elecUnl  a incmlM-r  of 
(’ongress  and  .served  until  1891,  In  1892  he  was 
defeated!  for  ri*idection  but  wa.s  n*i-U*cted  again 
in  18t(3  and  hctvckI  continuously  thereafter.  He 
served  as  Sp<.'aker  in  the  .58th,  59th.  OOth,  and 
61st  Congresses.  In  the  beginning  of  the  (UHh 
Ctmgress  considerable  op}>ohition  develojK*d  to 
the  methotls  of  prociKlure  in  the  carrying  on  of 
the  business  of  Die  House  adoptt-d  by  S|M*aker 
Camion,  and  this  op|M>sition  increased  in  force 
during  tlie  fiOth  and  (list  Coiigre.ss<‘s.  There  de- 
veloped in  the  House  of  Uepre.scntatives  a body 
known  ns  **  insurgioits,”  compj»st*d  chiefly  of 
Reimhlican  Representative.s  of  Western  States, 
although  including  several  tnemU'rs  of  Q>n* 
gress  from  the  East  and  other  swiions  of  tho 
country\  These  “insurgents”  declared  that 
Speaker  Cannon’s  rule  was  autocratic  and  was 
devoted  in  Die  main  to  obstructing  the  passage 
of  measures  ailviicuted  by  the  more  “ progres- 
sive” element  in  the  House  of  Reprew»ntalivea, 
esfs'cially  certain  nioasiires  projMJsed  and  advo- 
cated by  Presiilcnt  Roosevelt.  This  op{N)sltion. 
how'ever.  did  not  attain  projM^rtions  sullicient  to 
lessen  the  S|H‘aker’8  |M»\ver  until  the  iM'ginning 
of  the  s|M*cial  wssion  called  to  oppose  the  InrilT 
bill.  At  this  time  the  “ insurgent  ” Republican 
Representatives  aided  by  the  Democratic  Repre- 
sentatives secure<i  some  slight  njTiemlments  to 
the  rules  under  which  the  proci-edings  t»f  the 
House  of  lb*pnMentatives  are  condueled.  (Sf*e 
U.MTEi)  State.s,  {mragraph  on  Congreaa.) 
Speaker  Camion’s  attitude  during  the  discussion 
of  the  tariff  hill  in  Die  House  was  cliunu'teri/:ed 
by  the  insurgents,  and  hy  those  outside  the 
House  of  Uepreseiitatives  who  favored  a radical 
downward  revision,  as  hostile  to  such  a re- 
vision, in  spite  of  the  fact,  as  they  allegi*d, 
that  such  a revision  luul  hi*cn  promised  hy 
the  Uepuhlicaii  platform.  .\fter  the  passage 
of  the  bill  S|M*aker  C’anmm  and  S<*nator  Aldrich 
(q.  V.)  rmdved  the  chief  brunt  of  hostile  criti- 
cism. A regular  campaign  was  carried  on 
against  the  former  hv'  various  Influential  maga- 
zines in  the  country*,  and  the  tiiovement  pro- 
grossed  s<»  far  that  many  Repr(*sentativ4*s  in  va- 
rious parts  fif  Die  country'  were  eharg»*d  by  their 
constituents  to  vote  ugaln.st  Cann»m’.s  rpi‘lcc- 
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Mon  to  the  Spoakership.  In  reply  to  these  at- 
tacks Speaker  Cannon  defended  himself  in  sev- 
eral speeches,  and  especially  in  an  a^ldreas  de- 
livered in  the  latter  part  of  Octolier  at  Klgin, 
111.  At  this  time  he  spoke  with  groat  bitterness 
of  the  attitude  of  the  insurgent  Republicans 
and  declared  that  if  they  wore  Republicans  he, 
himself,  was  something  else.  Following  this 
address  the  attacks  upon  him  by  the  supporters 
of  the  radical  policies  were  even  more  bitter 
than  l>efore.  See  Cnitto  Statks,  sections  Con^ 
gri'88  and  AdminUtratiotu 

CAPE  COD  CANAL.  See  Canals. 

CAPE  COLONY.  A British  possession  in 
South  Africa.  The  capital  is  Cape  Towti. 

Arka  and  Popvlation.  The  area  in  square 
miles,  and  population  of  the  colony  and  its  de- 
jK*ndencies,  according  to  the  census  of  April  17, 
1904,  are  stated  as  follows: 


Area 

White 

Total 

Pop. 

Pop. 

Colony  proper  .... 

..206.860 

553,452 

1.489.691 

Kast  OrUiualand  . 

..  7.594 

5.901 

222.6.VB 

Tk>mbuland  

..  4.117 

8.056 

231,472 

I'ranaket  

..  2,553 

1,707 

177.730 

Wulflsh  Bay  

..  430 

144 

997 

..  3.918 

1.113 

202.757 

Bechuanaland,... . 

..  51.524 

9,368 

84.472 

Total  

...276,995 

679,741 

2,409.804 

The  estimated  population  on  December  31, 
1907,  was  2.507.500  (610.0S0  whites).  In  1907 
there  were  (50.415  births.  35.491  deaths;  in  1908, 
00,524  and  33,907  respectively.  The  larger 
towns,  with  population  in  1904,  wore:  CajM; 
Town,  the  capital.  77.0(58  (with  suburbs,  109,- 
641)  ; Kimberley,  34.331 ; Port  Elizal)eth.  32.959; 
Gralinm’s  Town,  13,877;^  Woodstock.  Wjmberg, 
and  Claremont  (included  in  the  Cape  Town  “ sub- 
urbs”), 2H.990.  18,477,  am!  14,972  res|>ectively. 
In  1904  1,305.453  |>ersons  were  returned  as 
Protestants.  Education  Is  not  compulsory.  Of 
tin,  white  |>opulation  in  1904  about  22  per  cent, 
of  the  males  and  24  per  cent,  of  the  females 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  On  June  30.^1909, 
there  were  open  3681  schools  with  172.225 
pupils.  There  are  also  5 colleges,  witl»  about  850 
students,  and  an  examining  and  degree-confer- 
ring university. 

lM>usTBit:s.  Agriculture,  mining,  and  the 
rearing  of  the  live-stock  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries. Of  the  total  area  of  Cape  Colony.  42,- 
210,382  acres  had  not  In'cn  alienated  up  to  the 
end  of  1908.  The  imjH^rtant  crops  are  cereals, 
especially  corn,  outs,  and  wheat.  Tl>e  estimated 
value  of  cereal  pr<Kluction  in  1007  was  $7,213,- 
939;  of  vinevard  production,  $1,313,342;  of 
fruits,  $.178.12*7.  The  number  of  live  stock  in 
1904  was  ns  follows;  Cattle.  1.934.390;  horses 
and  mules,  419,9(>3;  sheep.  11,818.829;  goats,  7,- 
162.4(13;  swine,  38.1.945;  ostriches,  357.970. 
Wool,  Angora  hair,  and  ostrich  feathers  are  iin- 
p<*rtan(  products  and  exports.  The  estimatcHl 
value  of  live-stock  in  1907  w’as  $127,804,000. 
Of  mining  prmlucts  the  most  important  is  dia- 
monds, of  which  the  famems  Kiml>erley  district 
produced  a value  of  £2,685.130  in  1908.  There 
are  valuable  co]>j)er  mines  in  Xamaqualand.  tlie 
ores  yielding  n percentage  of  from  32  to  36. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  Knysna  division,  and  man- 
ganese in  the  Paarl.  The  coal  output  in  1908 
amounted  to  122.685  tons.  In  1904  there  were 
2627  industrial  establishments,  including  flour 


mills,  breweries,  tobacco  factories,  tanneries, 
saw  mills,  coach-building  works,  etc.,  employ- 
ing .30,318  persons  and  having  plant  and  ma- 
chinery valued  at  £2,180,336,  and  annual  output 
£9,040,579. 

COMMK'RCB.  Imports  and  exports,  exclusive 
of  specie,  are  statinl  as  follows  for  fiscal  years: 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports £18.102.872  £15.5K6,792  £13.739,878 

Exports 40.04^,693  44.504.450  42.0ll.6b2 


The  imports  in  1908  included:  Manufactured 

nrtlolea,  £9.381.987;  foods  and  beverages,  £3,- 
952.861;  raw  material  for  manufaeture.  £1.830,- 
725;  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  £240.251  ; 
live-stock.  £l4l,r>85.  The  principal  exports  in 
1008  were:  Gold  (chiefly  from  the  Transvaal, 
though  not  included  in  the  imports),  £30,902,* 
137;  and  diamonds.  £4,796.65,5.  The  principal 
exj>orts  in  1907  were:  Gold,  £28.226.185;  dia- 

monds. £8.973.148;  wool.  £2.490.297;  ostrich 
feathers,  £1,814,210;  Angora  hair,  £914.507; 
hides  and  skins,  £804,027;  copper  ore,  £.577.395. 
In  1907  imjK)rts  from  and  exports  to  Grea£ 
Britain  were  valued  at  £9.674.650  and  £4,3.017,- 
180  respectively;  British  iKissessions,  £4.022,344 
and  £37,546  respectivelv;  other  countries,  £3,- 
913,117  and  £1.360.081. 

Communications.  The  length  of  railways  in 
operation  on  l)eceml>er  31,  1908.  was  3641  miles, 
of  which  32(55  miles  were  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government  and  376  miles  by  private 
companies.  Up  to  that  date  the  capital  ex- 
pende<!  by  the  government  on  railways  was  £32,- 
155,156.  By  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  Cape 
Town  has  steam  communication  with  Bulawayo, 
tho  commercial  centre,  and  Salisbury,  the  capi- 
tal, of  Rhodesia,  and  with  Beira  (Portuguese 
E:ist  Africa),  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  Broken 
Hill.  In  1908  there  were  1065  |X)at-oflices ; 580 
telegraph  offices,  with  31.836  miles  of  wire;  and 
5751  miles  of  telephone  wire.  Cape  Colony  has 
cable  connection  with  Europe  via  the  West 
('oast,  via  8t.  Helena,  and  overland,  and  with 
Australia  via  Natal.  The  foreign  shipping  in 
1907  inclndM  648  vessels  of  1,986.0.50  tons  en- 
tered and  678  of  2.111,304  tons  cleared,  both 
entrances  and  clearances  being  mostly  British. 

Finance.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30  have  been  as  follows: 


1906  1907  1908 

Revenue £R.236.8f?0  £7.701.191  £6,981, S73 

Expimditure..  8.231.719  8.349.316  7.973.727 


For  the  fiscal  year  1909  the  estimate<l  rev- 
enue, exclusive  of  revenue  from  additional  taxa- 
tion, was  £7.278,820,  and  the  estimated  expen- 
diture. £8.192,291.  The  principal  items  of  rev- 
enue in  the  fiscal  year  1907  were:  Railw^^ys, 

£3.(562..533;  cuntoras,  £1.703,400:  stamps,  £4.50,- 
203;  jKists.  £351.3.38.  The  larger  expenditures 
were:  Railways,  £2.789.585;  public  debt.  £1,- 

743,463;  justice  and  police,  £866.297;  public  in- 
struction, £;>07.177;  posts,  £347,740;  adminis- 
tration, £.332,227.  Tlie  public  debt  on  Docom- 
lK»r  .31.  1908.  stiKxl  at  £48,424.502,  incurred 
principally  for  railways  and  other  productive 
works;  in  addition  there  w’ere  treaaurj’  bills  of 
£4.721.378;  total,  £53,145.880. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a governor  and  executive  council,  ap» 
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poIntM  by  the  Crown.  There  is  a responsible 
ministry  of  six  inenil»er9.  The  lepfislative  power 
devolves  upon  a parliament  of  two  houses,  the 
Lej^islative  Council  (26  members,  elected  di- 
rectly for  wven  years)  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly (127  memliers,  elected  directly  for  live 
years).  The  (Jovernor  (and  Commander-in- 
Chief)  of  Cape  Colony  in  100ft  was  Sir  Walter 
Francis  Hely-Hutchinson.  The  Premier  and 
Treasurer  in  IftUft  (since  February  22,  1004) 
was  John  X.  Mcrriman. 

History.  The  chief  interest  of  the  year  cen- 
tre<l  in  the  adoption  of  the  South  Africa  con- 
stitution (see  Africa,  British).  Par- 

liament opened  on  June  1.  In  his  speech 
the  Governor,  Sir  W.  F.  Hely-Hutchinson,  an- 
nounced an  improved  condition  of  the  finances, 
although  equilibrium  w'as  not  yet  reached,  and 
declared  that  no  new  taxation  would  be  nec- 
essary. He  referred  to  the  renewed  agricultural 
prosperity.  Among  the  measures  to  be  intro- 
auced  by  the  government  was  a bill  for  labor  col- 
onies for  the  poor  white's.  f>n  June  3,  the  bill 
accepting  the  Union  passed  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment, with  only  two  members  dissenting — Mr. 
Schreiner  and  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg.  On  June 
6,  Premier  Merriman  nnnounevd  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Union  and  declared  that  the 
government  would  submit  a hill  to  Parliament 
for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  Great 
Britain,  himself  among  them,  to  present  the 
Draft  of  the  Union,  the  delegation  to  have  the 
power  to  accept  amenelments  thereto.  For  an 
account  of  Mr.  Schreiner’s  mission  to  England 
on  behalf  of  the  colored  population  see  the  ar- 
ticle SofTH  Africa,  British.  A considerable 
party’  among  the  colored  people  appeared  to  bo 
opposed  to  Mr.  Schreiner’s  plan,  tor  although 
they  objected  to  the  clause  of  the  Draft  of 
Union  which  drew  the  color  line  in  the  mutter 
of  representation,  they  disapproved  any  appeal 
to  a government  outside  South  .Africa.  On  f>cto- 
ber  5,  Premier  Merriman  introduced  the  budget 
with  a speech  in  which  he  announced  the 
deficit  for  the  present  year  to  be  €.304,000  and 
estimated  the  deficit  for  the  next  y'ear  at  £02,* 
000,  but  he  said  that  according  to  the  returns 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year 
the  prospects  were  very  favorable  and  that  a 
surplus  would  result  if  taxes  were  kept  at  the 
same  level  as  last  year.  He  referred  to  the  great 
increase  of  Cape  Colony’s  exports  to  other  parts 
of  South  Africa,  to  the  revival  of  the  diamond 
market  and  to  the  increase  of  the  native  lolair 
supply  from  Cape  Colony  to  .rohannesburg.  He 
proposed  the  reduction  by  one-half  of  the  dutie.s 
on  brandies  of  the  higher  grades  and  lower  rail- 
way rates  on  wines  as  compared  with  those 
charged  on  lieer.  and  the  imposition  of  a stamp 
duty'  of  a halfpenny  on  cigarettes;  also  read- 
justments of  educational  finance  and  the  inci- 
dence of  tlie  income  ta.x.  The  l)ud;^t  though 
well  received  generally  was  sharply  criticised 
by  the  wine-growing  representatives,  who  de- 
clared tliat  the  measures  proposed  for  the  re- 
lief of  their  industry  were  inmlequate,  The 
government  agreed  to  some  concessions,  and  a 
light  wine  license  bill  was  later  introduced. 
In  a speech  on  October  22,  the  Premier  warned 
the  Council  against  taking  too  optimistic  a 
view  of  the  financial  situation  and  against  mak- 
ing demands  for  excessive  expenditure.  The 
light  wine  bill  passed  the  Assembly,  but  the 
Opposition  strongly  objected  to  it  and  pursued 
obstructive  tactics  io  order  to  prolong  the  ses- 


sion and  embarrass  the  government.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  harassing  tactics  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  of  the  desertion  of  sc»me  of  its  own  sup- 
porters the  goveriimont  deeidi'd  to  place  tlie 
granting  of  the  light  wine  licenses  in  the  hands 
of  the  town  governments.  There  was  much 
criticism  of  its  course  in  liaving  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  wine  growers  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  bill  passed  its  third  reading  Xo- 
vein!>er  1ft.  Many  of  the  government  measures 
were  hold  up.  but  work  went  on  more  rapidly 
toward  the  end.  The  last  regular  s<'saion  of  the 
CajK*  Parliament  ended  on  I)ecember  3. 

CAPE  TO  CAIRO  RAILWAY.  Of  impor- 
tant political  and  engineering  significance  was 
the  construction  of  the  various  links  in  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway'  system,  which  by  pro- 
gressive advances  was  grudunlly  linking  to- 
gether the  countries  of  Africa.  In  the  north 
the  line  through  Egypt  had  been  extended  south 
to  Khartum  and  by  IftO!)  it  had  progressed 
thenee  70  miles  up  the  Blue  Xile  and  then  to 
the  White  Xile,  which  was  to  be  crosse<l  by  a 
bridge  under  erection  in  that  year.  To  the 
south  the  scheme  involved  tlie  extension  of  the 
RhcMlesian  Railway  from  Broken  Hill,  the  ter- 
minus it  hud  reached  in  IftOG.  This  line  was 
owned  hv  the  British  South  Africa  Co.,  and 
extends  ^rom  Vryburg  to  Bulawayo,  and  thence 
to  the  Victoria  Falls  where  the  Zambezi  River 
is  crossetl  by  a notable  steel  arch  bridge  opened 
in  190,5.  Tlience  the  line  was  extended  north  to 
Broken  Hill  mine,  374  miles  above  the  falls. 
In  IftOS  the  British  South  Africa  Co.,  the 
Katanga  Railway  Co.,  the  Union  Mini^re  du 
Haiit-Kntanga  and  the  Lower  Congo-Uatanga 
Railway  Co.,  reached  an  agreement  whereby  the 
Rhodesian  Railway  was  to  be  extended  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Congo  Slate,  a distance  of  133 
miles.  This  was  reached  on  Xovemlier  16,  IftOft, 
and  is  2147  miles  from  Cape  Town.  Thence  the 
vnriou.s  Congo  lines  would  construct  extensions 
as  the  copper  mining  indu.stry  and  otlier  com- 
merce warranted.  The  distance  between  the  two 
systems  wa.s  only  about  .300  miles,  and  this  gap 
was  under  construction  in  IftOft.  the  contract 
having  been  let  for  £3200  a kilometre.  During 
the  year  the  first  section,  from  Stanleyville 
to  POnthierville,  of  the  line  to  the  Great  Lakes 
and  a large  portion  of  the  second  section,  or 
from  Hindu  to  Kuyolo,  had  been  surveyed  and 
laid  out. 

CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS.  A group  of  14 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  about  350  miles  west  of 
Ca|H»  Verde,  constituting  a Portuguese  colony 
administered  by  a governor  at  Praia,  Area.  14.57 
square  miles;  population  (census  of  December 
31,  IftOO),  147. 424,  of  whom  3H5B  were  whites, 
24,03ft  colored,  and  4fi,ft2ft  negrm*s.  Culti- 
vated products  include  cofTee.  sugar,  millet,  in- 
digo, and  tobacco.  Imports  and  exports  in  IftOO 
were  valuetl  at  2.01)2.540  milreis  nncl  392.479 
milreis  resfiectivelv;  in  1907.  2.339.084  and 
220,261  resjiectiveiy  (the  milreis  is  worth 
$1.08).  Exclusive  of  coasting  trade,  the  shipping 
in  1907  amounted  to  2118  veaw'ls  of  5.90.5.980 
tons.  For  the  year  1908-9  the  estimated  revenue 
and  expenditure  balanced  at  405.182  milreis. 

CAREY^  Rosa  NouciiFrm:,  An  English 
novelist,  died  .July  19.  1909.  She  was  lK>rn  in 
T.ondon  and  was  eilucated  at  the  Ladies  Insti- 
tute. St.  John’s  Wood.  Her  first  novel,  Ketlir’s 
.WrmonVs.  was  puhlishe<l  in  1808.  and  it  was 
followed  by  a novtl  nearly  every  year  until 
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1907.  Though  lacking  any  remarkable  literary 
qualities,  her  writings  are  wholesome  and  read> 
able.  Among  the  best  known  books  are  Wee 
H't/5e  (IbOO)  ; Queenic*8  VV/»im  (1881);  Aot 
Like  Other  Girls  (1884);  Uncle  i/aj?  ( 1887); 
Rue  xcith  a Difference  (1900);  Household  of 
Peter  (1005).  Her  last  novel.  The  Angel  of 
Forgiveness,  was  published  in  1907. 

CABLOS  DE  BOUBBON,  Duke  of  Madrid. 
Pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  died  July  18, 
1909.  He  was  born  at  Laibach.  Austria,  March 
30,  1848,  the  eldest  fw>n  of  I>in  Juan  de  Bour- 
bon, the  third  In  the  line  of  Spanish  Pretenders, 
and  of  Marie  Beatrice,  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
and  Princess  of  Modena,  lie  was  christened 
Don  Maria  de  los  Dolores  Juan  Isidoro  Josef 
Francesco  Quirino  Antonio  Miguel  Gabriel 
Rafael  Carlos,  but  he  woa  known  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  simply  as  **  Don  Carlos.'*  His 
rights  to  the  Spanish  throne,  which  his  father 
**  abdicated ’*  in  his  favor  in  1808,  were  based 
on  the  ground  that  Isabella,  datighter  of  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  Carlos’s  granddaughter,  and 
Christina,  mother  of  Alfonso  Xll.,  were,  by  the 
Salic  law,  debarred  from  the  succession.  Car- 
los was  the  senior  male  representative  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  as  such  was  9rst  in 
direct  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  in  the 
event  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  He 
never  asserted  this  claim,  however,  as  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  forbidden  that  the 
thrones  of  France  and  Spain  should  lie  occupied 
by  the  same  person,  and  by  tho  assertion  of  his 
right  to  the  French  succession,  Carlos  would 
have  been  obliged  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Carlos  was  educated  in  Aus- 
tria, and  Margaret  de  Bourlwn.  Princess  of 
Parma,  was  chosen  as  his  wife.  In  1809,  when 
he  had  reached  his  majority,  he  attempted,  by 
the  help  of  a portion  of  the  Spanish  clergy  fa- 
vorable to  his  claims,  to  profit  by  conditions 
existing  in  Spain  to  rouse  on  his  behalf  the 
supporters  of  his  family's  claims.  The  first 
sporadic  outbreak  in  his  l^ehalf  was  easily 
crushed  by  the  reigning  family.  Carlos  made 
France  the  base  of  his  plotting  until,  on  com- 
plaint of  Spain,  Napoleon  III.  forced  him  to  re- 
move to  Swiss  territory.  In  April,  1872,  he 
succeeded  in  raising  an  army  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain,  and  in  July.  1873,  he  took 
active  command  himself.  lie  had  himself 
crowned  as  Charles  VIII.  and,  until  1876,  vir- 
tually reign<‘d  over  northern  Spain.  After  bit- 
ter fighting  for  nearly  four  years  the  forces  of 
Carlos  were  decisively  <lefented  by  the  army  of 
Alfonso  XII.  at  Estrella,  in  February,  1876. 
Carlos  escaped  into  France,  and  made  no  furtlier 
attempts  to  establish  his  pretensions  by  force 
of  arms.  In  1881  he  was  ex|K*lled  from  France 
for  supporting  the  claim  of  the  Comte  de  Chani- 
bord  to  the  Bourbon  throne  of  France.  The 
ban  was  later  removed,  but  be  never  again  lived 
in  France. 

In  1893,  following  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
Carlos  married  Princess  .Marie-B<*rthc  de  Rohan. 
He  gave  out  an  “interview”  in  1897  in  which 
he  declared  that  his  failure  to  reas.sert  his 
rights  WHS  his  fear  of  embarrassing  the  Spanish 
government  in  its  struggle  to  put  down  the 
Cuban  insurrection.  It  was  generally  under- 
however,  that  the  real  reason  for  his  in- 
activity was  the  displeasure  of  his  most  power- 
ful Spanish  supporters  at  the  fact  that  he  had 
married  a woman  not  of  royal  rank,  who  would 
never  have  been  acknowledged  us  (Jut^eii  of 


Spain.  Carlos’s  second  marriage  brought  him 
great  wealth,  and  that  was  considered  to  be  his 
motive  in  making  it.  His  tastes  were  very  ex- 
travagant, and  although  his  first  wife  left  a 
great  fortune,  he  was  unable  to  use  more  than 
its  income. 

Carlos  of  late  years  made  his  home  in  Venice, 
where  he  was  a well-known  figure.  He  was  a 
striking  man  of  splendid  physique  and  noble 
mien.  In  1896,  his  second  daughter,  Elvira, 
eloped  with  a painter,  a married  man,  and  Car- 
los issued  a proclamation  disowning  her.  His 
son,  and  his  successor  as  Pretender,  is  Don 
Jaime  de  Bourbon,  who  is  about  40  years  of 
age  and  an  ofiicer  in  the  Russian  Guards. 

CABHEGIE  FOUNDATION.  See  Univeb- 
siTiEH  and  C0LI.EGEH. 

CABNEGIE  INSTITUTION  OF  WASH- 
INGTON. An  institution  founded  in  1902  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  when  he  gave  to  a board  of 
trustees  $10,000,000,  yielding  5 per  cent,  an- 
nual interest.  To  this  endowment  Mr.  Car- 
negie in  1907  added  $2,000,000.  The  institu- 
tion was  incorp<jrated  by  Act  of  Congress 
approved  April  28,  1904.  Tho  articles  of  in- 
corporation declare  in  general,  “ that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  corporation  shall  Ik?  to  encourage 
in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner  investi- 
gation, research  and  discovery,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  to  the*  improvement  of 
mankind.”  The  institution  has  carried  on  many 
projects  in  widely  different  fields  of  inquiry. 
These  projects  consist  chielly  of  throe  classes: 
First,  large  projects  or  departments  of  work 
whose  execution  requires  continuous  research  by 
a corps  of  investigators  during  a series  of 
years.  Ten  such  departments  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Institution.  They  include  the 
following:  Department  of  Botanical  Research; 

Ilepartnient  of  Economics  and  Sociology;  De- 
partment of  Experimental  Evolution;  Geophys- 
ical I.4iborator3';  Department  of  Historical  Re- 
search; Department  of  Marine  Biology;  De- 
partment 01  Meridian  Astrometry;  Solar  Ob- 
servatory; Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnet- 
ism; and  Nutrition  Lal>oratory.  Many  grants 
in  aid  of  this  class  of  projects  have  been  made. 
The  third  class  includes  researcli  associates  and 
assistants.  Under  this  head  aid  has  l)een  given 
to  a considerable  number  of  investigators  pos- 
sessing exceptional  abilitj<*s  and  opportunities 
for  research  work.  The  Institution  lost  heavily 
during  the  year  by  death.  Four  Trustees,  Car- 
roll  D.  Wright,  William  Wirt  Howe,  Ethan 
Allen  Hitclicwk,  and  William  Lindsay,  together 
with  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  the  Research 
Associate,  died  during  the  year.  Investigation 
was  carriini  on  during  1909  umler  the  auspices 
of  the  Institution  in  more  tlmn  30  different  fields 
of  research  and  these  investigations  extended  to 
njore  than  40  countries.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  or  publications  issufni  directly  by  the 
Institution  is  141,  with  an  aggregate  of  about 
35.UtlO  pages  of  printed  matter.  For  the  larger 
departments  of  investigation  there  are  now- 
provided  two  astronomical  observatories,  five 
laboratories  and  one  ship.  A complete  list  of 
the  eqiii)>nH!nt  of  these  establishments  includes 
58  buildings  and  8 smaller  craft,  in  addition  to 
the  ship  Carnegie.  The  total  amount  of  funds 
appropriat(*<l  for  expenditure  up  to  .Tune,  1909, 
was  $4,320,140.  The  oflieers  in  1909  were: 
President  Rol*ert  S.  Woodward;  John  S.  Bil- 
lings, chairman  of  Ihwrd  of  Trustees;  EHhu 
Root,  vice-chairman;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  secre- 
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tiry.  The  Executive  Committee  includes  Wil* 
liam  H.  Welch,  chairman;  John  8.  Billinirs, 
Cleveland  H.  Dc^lpe,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  William 
B.  Parsons,  Elihu  Boot,  Charles  D.  Walcott,  and 
Robert  S.  Woodward. 

CABOLIXE  ISLANDS.  A group  of  islands 
north  of  New  Guinea  constituting  a German 
possession  (since  iShli)  and  attached  adminlS' 
tratively  to  German  Xew  Guinea.  Area,  in- 
cluding the  Pelew  Islands,  al>out  .5U0  square 
miles;  population,  almut  41.400,  of  whom  in 
11>07,  137  were  whites.  For  administrative 

fiurposes  the  islands  are  divided  into  East  Caro- 
ines,  with  PonapO  as  seat  of  government,  and 
WmI  Carolines  (including  the  Pelew  Islands 
and  the  I.adrone  Islands),  with  Yap  as  the 
seat  of  government.  In  1007  imports  to  tZast 
and  West  Carolines  and  to  the  Pelew  and  Mari- 
anne islands  amounted  to  819.527  murks;  ex- 
ports, chiefly  copra,  306.492  marks.  For  the 
year  1909  To  the  estimated  expenditures  (in- 
cluding the  Marshall  Islands)  U 009,458  marks. 

CABPENTEB,  Geobge  Rice.  An  American 
educator,  die<l  April  H,  1900.  He  was  liorn  on 
the  coast  of  I^jihrador  in  186.3.  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  I’niversity  in  1886.  lie  studied 
in  Berlin  and  Paris  from  18H6  to  1888,  and 
from  the  latter  year  to  1890  was  instmietor  in 
English  at  Harvard.  Tn  1890  he  iMTume  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  holding  that  {>osition 
until  1893.  He  l>ecanie  in  the  autumn  of  the 
latter  year  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Columbia 
University.  Professor  Carismter’s  w<»rk  in  this 
capacity  was  notably  successful.  He  was  an 
inspiring  teacher,  an  admirable  organizer,  and 
a man  of  high  scholarly  attainments.  He  was 
the  author  of  a number  of  text-Uwiks  in  rhet- 
oric and  grammar,  and  wrote.  lK*Hides.  several 
volumes  of  a more  general  and  literary  nature. 
Among  these  were:  Life  of  Longfelloio  (1901)  ; 

Life  of  Whittier  (American  Men  of  Letters  Se- 
ries) (1903);  and  U'oH  UViifinon  (English 
Men  of  l^etters  Series)  (1909), 

CABSON,  Pebry.  An  American  negro  poli- 
tician, who  was  at  one  time  the  leader  of  negro 
politics  in  Washington,  died  Novenil>er  1,  1909. 
He  was  lK>rn  in  Maryland  and  at  the  age  of 
13  was  employed  by  ptiliticians  to  assist  fugi- 
tive slaves.  He  was  once  arrested  for  this 
work,  hut  was  released.  President  Lincoln 
heard  of  him  and  provided  civil  employment 
for  him  with  the  army  in  the  Civil  War  until 
Carson  enlisted  as  a voluntwr.  lie  was  ag- 
gresjjive  in  many  campaigns  and  was  for  many 
years  delegate  to  national  conventioits  in  the 
district  of  Columbia.  His  latest  ap|K>aratiee 
as  a delegate  was  in  the  national  convention 
of  1892  at  Minneapolis,  when  he  voted  for 
James  G.  Blaine. 

CASEMENT,  J.  S.  An  American  soldier  and 
engineer,  died  December  13,  1909.  He  was  Iwm 
in  1829  at  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  and  early  won  u 
reputation  as  un  engineer.  Previous  to  the  Civil 
War  he  had  laid  the  first  rails  of  the  Ijike 
Shore  Railroad  from  Cleveland  to  Erie.  Pa.,  ami 
of  the  Big  Four  from  Cleveland  to  Columbus, 
He  serveil  in  the  Civil  War.  rising  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-g«*neral.  He  did  eflleient  .service 
during  the  war  in  buihling  l)ridg»*s  as  fast  as 
the  Confederates  destroyed  them  on  Sherman’s 
march  to  the  sea.  After  the  war  he  built  a 
p,art  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railr4»ad.  si-tting  up 
a record  of  seven  miles  a day,  winch  was  never 


surpassed.  He  also  built  the  Nickel  Plate  Pail- 
roiul  from  Cleveland  to  Bulfalo,  and  later  built 
railixiails  in  Central  America, 

CATALYSIS,  NEGATIVE.  See  CiiEiiis- 

TBY. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVEBSITY  OF  AMEBICA. 

An  institution  of  higher  learning  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  foundtxj 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1885.  There  are  facul- 
ties of  philosophy,  letters,  sacri’d  science,  law 
and  science.  An  undergraduate  dejmrtment  was 
openni  in  1902.  Comw*etetl  with  the  University 
are  the  following  non-afliliatiHl  undergraduate 
collegt*s,  Mariat,  Juniorate,  and  the  College  of 
St.  John  Canty.  There  were  in  1909  258  stu- 
dents and  nieniliors  of  the  faculty.  The  books 
in  the  library  nmnlM-red  abmit  55,000.  In  J.'in- 
uary,  1909,  Rev.  James  J.  8hahau  was  seUH*ted 
to  succeed  Bishop  Ihmnis  J.  O’Connedi  as  n*ctor 
of  the  University.  Armmg  other  clianges  in  the 
faculty  during  the  year  were  the  appointments 
of  Very  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aiken,  D.  I).,  as  Dean 
of  the  faculty  of  thec>logy;  Rev.  N.  Weber,  D.  1)., 
instructor  in  history;  Kov.  J.  M.  C*«o|)er,  D.  D., 
instructor  in  religion,  and  Dr.  Frank  O’Hara, 
Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  economics.  There  were 
received  in  gifts  during  the  year,  $34,840. 
CATSKILL  DAM.  See  Dams. 

CATTLE.  Stx»  yxocK  Raising. 

CAVALBY.  Sec  Military  PuonnEss, 
CAYMAN  ISLANDS.  British  West  Indian 
possessions,  administratively  altaclH‘d  t4>  Ja- 
maica. Area,  223  square  miles.  Population, 
about  6000,  the  majority  IsMiig  whites.  The  prin- 
cipal ttiwii  is  Georgetown  in  Grand  Cayman. 
C4s*oanuts  and  turtle  shell  are  ex|M>rted.  Im- 
ports and  exports  were  valued  at  £28.000  and 
£16.000  res|>ectively  in  19116-7.  The  dejM-ndency 
is  administereil  by  a coinmissiuiier,  who  was 
George  8.  S.  Hirst  in  1909. 

CELLITE.  S«>o  Chemistry,  iNorsTRiAr- 

CEMENT.  The  total  quantity  of  Portland, 
natural  and  puzzolan  cemeiif  produced  in  the 
United  Stale.s  in  1908  was  52,910,925  barrels, 
valued  at  $44, -177.653.  as  (Htrnpared  with  .32,- 
230,342  barrels,  valued  at  $55.i>03.H51  in  1907. 
The  small  increase  in  quantity  and  the  heavy 
decrease  in  value  indicated  the  serious  trade 
conditions  which  t)»e  cNUnent  industry  encoun- 
tered in  1908.  Of  the  total  production  Port- 
land cement  comprisetl  51.072.612  barrels,  iml- 
urul  tN‘nient,  1,686,682  barrels  and  puzzolnn, 
151,451  barrels.  All  the  older  States  producing 
cement,  esp<»<*ially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  showed  heavy  decreases  in  output,  while 
a relatively  small  iiumU‘r  of  plants,  nu>slly  in 
the  Middle  W<*.st,  reporteil  very  largi*  increases 
aa  ngninat  1907.  The  only  really  large  pro- 
ducer to  report  an  increase  was  the  United 
States  Ste<*l  (’orjv^ration.  Pennsylvania  ranks 
first  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  ce- 
ment, followed  by  Imlinmi.  Kansa**.  Illinois, 
New  Jers<y,  Michigan.  Missouri  ami  New  York. 
There  were  in  1908,  9<{  Portlancl  cement  plants 
in  <»peration  as  compared  with  91  in  1907.  The 
industry  has  shown  a remarkable  growth  since 
I87u,  when  only  82,fHM4  liarrela  were  produced. 
The  production  has  steadily  increased  since  that 
time.  The  total  prmluetirm  from  1870  to  HM>8 
inclusive  W’as  395,.567.392  barrels.  The  averago 
price  per  barrel  fell  from  $1.11  in  1907  to  8.5 
cents  in  1908.  Of  the  Portland  cement  manu- 
factured, 40.6  per  c<uil.  is  made  of  cement  rock 
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and  pure  limestone,  45  per  cent,  from  limestone 
and  clay  or  shale,  5.5  per  cent,  from  nmrl  and 
clay,  and  8.9  per  cent,  from  slag  and  limestone. 

New  York  is  lirst  among  the  States  in  the 
production  of  natural  cement,  followcil  by  Penn* 
8^’lvania,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  iinjMirts  of 
cement  in  19U8  amounted  to  842,121  barrels, 
while  the  cx|K>rls  of  hydraulic  cement  amounted 
to  848,528  barrels.  The  apparent  consumption 
of  Portland  cement  in  1908  was  51,008,505  bar* 
rcU. 

CENSUS.  See  United  States. 

CENTENARIES  AND  ANNIVERSARIES. 
The  year  1909  was  the  anniversary  of  the  births 
of  an  unusual  nuinl>er  of  eminent  jM^rsons  and 
of  memorable  eveiita  botli  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries.  The  two  events  most 
elalx>rately  cehdirated  in  the  United  States  were 
the  tercentennial  of  tlie  discovery  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  IIudson-Fulton  celebration 
in  New  York  City  and  in  other  cities  along  the 
Hudson  River.  These  events  are  discuss^  in 
separate  paragraphs  below. 

In  the  early  part  of  January  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Kdgar  Allan  Poe  was  celehrat»Hl 
quite  gtmcrally  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  were  special  exercises  in  Rultimnre,  whore 
Poe  was  horn  ami  dio<l : at  Brown  University, 
Providence,  U.  1.,  and  New  York  City.  In  the 
latter  place,  a bust  and  tablet  wore  unveiled  in 
Pne  Pork  opposite  Poo  College  at  Fordham. 
The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  widely  celebrated  on  February  12.  The 
most  notable  event  in  the  anniversary  was  the 
dedication  of  Lincoln  Farm  at  Ilodgenville.  Ky. 
This  farm,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln, 
was  purchased  by  a national  association  formed 
for  lliat  purpose.  The  cornerstone  of  a me* 
morial  building  was  laid  by  President  U^mse- 
veil  w'ho  made  a notable  ad<lrcss.  Addresses 
were  also  made  by  General  Luke  K.  Wright,  at 
that  time  S«?retary  of  War,  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Confederate  soldiers;  by  James  Grant  Wilson, 
of  New  York,  by  Governor  Willsum  of  Ken* 
tueky  and  others.  Among  other  notable  cele* 
brations  in  eommomoration  of  the  birth  of 
President  Lincoln  were  those  held  in  Spring- 
field,  III.,  in  New  York  City,  and  Chicago.  The 
same  date.  February  12,  was  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Chark's  Darwin  ami  this 
occasion,  ultimugh  perhaps  of  more  interest  to 
the  scholar  than  to  the  layman,  was  ob.served  in 
several  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
event  was  also  celebrated  in  England  and  in 
other  countries  of  Europe.  (See  Darwin  Me- 
.MOKiAi.. ) On  February  3 occurred  the  cente- 
nary of  the  birth  of  Mendelssohn,  and  on  .March 
I the  anniversary  bf  the  lOUih  year  since  the 
death  of  Chopin.  These  anniver.sariea  were  cele- 
brated more  widely  abroad  than  in  the  UriiPHi 
States.  On  M.iy  31  a group  of  writers  and 
artists,  who  have  their  home  in  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y.,  commemorated  some  of  the 
notable  events  in  the  history  of  that  county  at 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  The  pageants  included  many 
beautiful  and  inspiring  scenes.  On  July  5,  the 
town  of  Norwich.  Conn.,  celebrated  tlie  250th 
anniversary  of  its  settlement.  President  Taft 
was  the  gue.st  of  honcti*.  There  were  many  im* 
ressive  pageants  setting  forth  the  im|>ortant 
istorical  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
In  the  first  week  of  August.  Iladley.  M;iss..  com- 
memorated the  250th  anniv’ersnry  of  its  found- 
ing. In  the  week  ending  July  21,  the  rity  of 
Geneva  celebrated  the  400tli  anniversary  of  the 


birth  of  John  Calvin  and  the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 
On  July  0 was  laid  the  cornerstone  of  an  im- 
posing international  monument  to  the  Refor- 
mation. On  July  28-30  there  was  celebrated  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig.  For  mention  of  the  Ilofer 
cont4‘nary,  see  Auhtria-11uN(;art  (paragraphs 
on  Uiatory)^  of  the  anniversary  of  Italian 
Liberation,  see  Italy  (paragraphs  on  Uistory), 
and  of  tiie  Mistral  anniversary,  see  France 
(paragraph  on  Uistonf).  In  tlie  latter  part  of 
Octol)er  there  was  celebrated  In  San  Francisco 
the  140th  anniversary  of  the  disctivery  of  the 
Golden  Gate  by  Don  Caspar  de  Portoli  in  the 
vear  1709.  Combintnl  with  this  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  rmmstruction  of  San  Franci.sco 
from  the  elTects  of  the  earthquake  ami  fire  in 
1906.  The  ceremonies  included  |>ageants  of 
great  beauty,  parades  and  carnivals.  The  cele- 
bration was  attended  by  a great  number  of  per- 
sons from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  100th  year  from  the  birth  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  observed  in  Augiwt, 
and  in  DecenilH*r  t!»e  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Gladstone  was  celebrattHl  in  England  and  in  tlie 
United  Slates.  EsptHUal  attention  was  given  to 
this  celebration  by  the  combined  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Society,  the  American 
Economic  Society,  and  otlier  societies  in  New 
York  City.  Two  interesting  anniversaries  were 
those  of  the  founding  of  the  Edinburgh  Eeviete, 
and  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 

Lake  Ciiami’I.ain.  Beginning  July  4,  there 
was  eelebratetl  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Ijike  Champlain.  The  States  of  New 
York  and  Vermont  participatcil  in  the  celebra- 
tion, and  it  had  in  addition  an  international 
interest,  as  Ambassador  Bryce  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ambassador  .luss«*rand  of  France  repre- 
sented their  respective  countries,  and  a detju“h- 
nu*nt  of  troops  from  Canada  also  took  part  in 
the  exercises.  Tlie  celebration  bi-gan  on  July  4 
at  Crown  Point  ami  on  successive  days  removed 
to  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Plattsburg  in  New 
York,  then  to  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  last  to 
Isle  la  Motte  near  the  Canadian  line.  On  July 
6,  President  Taft.  Ambassador  Bryce  of  Great 
Britain,  Ambassador  ..Tusserand  of  France,  and 
ViwvAdmiral  Uriu  of  Japan  participated  in  the 
ceremonies.  The  exercises  of  that  day  were  held 
at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  the  President  in  his 
address  made  reference  to  the  deeds  of  valor 
done  in  tliat  locality  in  which  France,  England 
and  Ameriea  were  coneerned.  Mr.  Bryce  spoke 
of  the  historical  memories  clustering  alM>ut  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Fort,  and  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor PxpressiKi  the  gornlwill  of  France  towards 
America  and  Great  Britain.  On  July  5,  his- 
torical ad<lresw‘s  were  delivered  at  the  site  of 
the  old  fort,  8t.  Frederic,  by  Governor  Hughes 
of  New  York,  Sedh  I»w.  and  Judge  Barnes  of 
Chicago.  At  Crown  Point  efTectivc  pageants 
were  given  representing  historical  occasions. 
On  July  7,  Senator  Root  was  the  orator  of  the 
day  at  Plattsburg.  At  each  of  the  town.s  at 
which  celebrations  were  held  Governor  Hughes 
of  New  ^'ork  an<l  Governor  Proiity  of  Vermont 
were  (he  <»llicial  s|>okesinen.  Canada  was  repre- 
sented! by  Postmaster-General  Rmlnlphc  Lem- 
ieux.  who  made  several  notable  adtlresses.  A<1- 
dres.ses  were  delivered  also  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  and  others,  and  poems  were  read  by  Clin- 
ton Scollard,  Percy  W.  Macknyc  and  Bliss  Car- 
man. The  most  picturesque  feature  of  the 
celebration  was  a pageant  given  by  175  Indians 
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on  a floating  iHland  in  the  lake.  Tlie  island, 
which  was  built  on  ocows  arranged  an  a cata- 
maran, was  covered  with  trees,  the  lodges  of  In- 
dians and  a palisade  of  pointed  logs  with  a 
great  gate  in  the  middle  and  inside  M^vcral  log 
houses  and  other  huts,  all  built  in  the  original 
style  of  tlte  Iroquois.  The  Indians  were  said 
to  have  been  descendants  of  the  Indians  whom 
(-'huuiplnin  and  his  successors  knew.  They  pre- 
senteii  the  Indian  version  of  the  story  of  Hia- 
watha and  reproduced  the  victory  of  Chain- 
plain  and  his  Indian  allies  over  the  Iroquois. 
The  island  was  towed  from  place  to  plact>  on 
each  da}*  of  the  celebration  and  the  pag<‘ant 
was  there  given.  At  Plattsburg  was  held  the 
great  military  parade,  composed  of  I'nited 
States  regulars,  New  York  militia,  members  of 
the  Grand  Army,  and  the  (iovernor-Generars 
fout-guards  from  Ottawa  and  Ute  Fifth  Royal 
Canadian  Highlanders  from  Montreal.  In  spite 
of  their  remoteness  from  the  great  centres  of 
|)opulution  the  celebration  was  attended  by  a 
great  multitude  of  people. 

HtOHO.N  - Fllton  C'KLERRATio^r.  Beginning 
September  2o,  there  were  celebrated  in  New 
Y'ork  City  and  in  other  cities  along  the  Hudson 
River,  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  that  river  by  Henry  Hudson.  Along  with 
this  was  wlebrated  also  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  successful  inauguration  of  Mteum  navi- 
gation on  the  Hudson  by  Robert  Fulton,  al- 
though the  year  1007  was  the  centennial  of  that 
event.  The  preparations  for  the  ctdebration 
were  undertaken  long  bef»)ro  its  actual  con- 
summation. A committee  com|>osed  of  promi- 
nent citixens  had  liei'ii  appointed,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  General  Stewart  L.  VViKjdford,  and 
a large  sum  of  money  had  been  granted  by  the 
city  government.  Invitations  to  for«*ign  nations 
to  p;*rticipate  were  cordially  accepted,  and  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  NetherlamU, 
Mexico,  and  Argimtina,  stmt  squadrons  of  war 
vessels  to  lake  part  in  the  cidehration.  The 
British  representation,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Kdward  Seymour.  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  com- 
prised the  [)rakr,  the  Arfjytl,  the  Duke  of  Edit%’ 
burf/h  and  the  /nrinrift/c.  (Jermany  sent,  un- 
der the  command  of  Admiral  von  KmTster.  the 
Dresden,  Bremen,  Uertha.,  and  the  Vicforia 
Luise,  The  French  squadron  consisted  of  three 
war  ships.  Justice,  Verilt^  and  Liberti^  under 
the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  I-epord.  From 
Italy  came  the  Btruria  and  the  ,1-Unn,  from 
the  Netherlands  the  (.’trecht,  from  Argentina 
the  Freaidrnte  Sarmiento,  from  Mexico  the 
Bravo  and  from  Cu!>a  tl>e  revenue  cutter,  //or- 
ney.  In  addition  to  tlu'se  there  was  present  a 
great  squadron  of  United  States  war  ships,  the 
finest  in  the  navy.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
naval  exhibits,  however,  was  tl»e  replica  of  the 
flalf  I/oon.  Hudson’s  ship,  made  in  Holland  and 
presented  by  that  nation  to  take  part  in  the 
festivities.  The  vessid  was  manned  hy  Dutch 
sailors  and  commanded  by  Dutch  ofTieers. 
Scarcely  less  interesting  was  the  mo<lel  of  the 
Clermont,  the  original  steam  vessel  invented  by 
Robert  Fulton,  which  made  the  initial  trip  by 
steam  up  the  Hudson.  This  little  vessel  was 
made  in  all  respects  like  the  original,  as  far 
as  could  be  done  from  plana  and  descriptions 
available.  Among  the  oflleiul  visitors  during 
the  celebration  were  Prinee  Kuni.  representative 
and  cousin  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  and  dele- 
gates from  France.  Belgium,  Holland.  Norway, 
Italy.  Russia.  Turkey.  Morocco.  Cuba.  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 


Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Sulvatlor, 
Uruguay,  Haiti,  Costa  Rica  and  Ihitiama. 

The  first  event  in  the  celebration  was  the 
marine  parade  on  Saturday,  S»pteml»er  23. 
The  war  shij»s  of  the  l'niU*d  Stales  and  the 
visiting  war  ships  were  anchored  in  the  Hudson 
forming  a long  line  many  miles  in  extent.  Along 
this  line  a proiessioii  of  vessels  hcaiknl  l>y  the 
Clermont  and  the  Half  Moon  passed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  tlie  line  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  tak- 
ing part  in  this  parade  was  more  than  40  miles 
long.  It  passt'd  from  the  Statue  of  I.iU*rty  to 
the  beautiful  Water  (iate  at  1 10th  Street, 
erected  as  a landing  place  for  the  visiting  ofli- 
cers  and  men  of  the  Uittle<«hips.  Here  took 
place  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Clcrmfmt  and  tl«u  Half  Moon 
by  the  Hudson-Fiilton  C’elcbration  Commission 
and  here  the  two  little  craft  were  anchoretl. 
There  were  said  to  have  ls>en  over  a million 
people  gathered  along  the  New  York  and  New 
.lerm'V  banks  of  the  river  as  the  line  of  vessels 
passed. 

On  Tuesday,  September  2S,  was  held  the  first 
of  the  great  land  pageants.  This  was  a hlst<»ri- 
cal  pageant  setting  forth  the  history  of  .Man- 
hattan Islantl  from  before  the  advent  of  Hud- 
son until  the  present  time,  by  means  of  alle- 
gorical floats. 

On  Tlairnday,  Septenilier  30,  was  held  the 
great  military  parade,  which  was  participated 
in  by  25.0(H)  men,  including  those  from  the  visit- 
ing war  ships,  sailors  from  the  United  States 
vessels  and  many  thousands  of  troops  from  the 
military  organi/ations  of  the  State.  There  were 
also  in  the  line  veteran.s  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  and  tlie  Spanish  War.  cadets 
from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
a detachment  of  soldiers  from  the  regular  army. 

Saturday,  Octolior  2,  was  Children’s  Day  and 
the  c<*rem«»nies  were  participati'd  in  by  w>me 
150.000  of  the  smaller  pupils  of  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of  the  five  Iwroughs.  On  Sat- 
urday night  a carnival  parade,  arranged  by  tha 
German,  Austrian  and  Swiss  societies  of  the 
city,  closed  the  celebration  aa  far  as  New  Y’ork 
City  was  coneernod. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  eolehration  most 
eagerly  hsikei!  forward  to  was  the  aeroplane 
exhihillons  wliieh  Wilbur  Wright  and  (Jlenn  H. 
Curtiss  had  planned  to  give.  The  flying  ma- 
chines were  nouseil  on  Governor’s  Island,  but 
during  the  celebration  week  proper  the  weather 
conditions  w'ere  propitious  only  for  short  flights. 
On  October  0,  however,  Wright  flew  in  his  aero- 
plane around  the  Statue  of  Tdlierty.  ('urtiss 
was  unable  to  fly  at  all  and  he  w*as  com|»cIIed 
to  leave  to  keep  other  engagements  before  he 
had  succeeded.  On  the  seouul  Monday  of  tlie 
celebration  Wilbur  Wright  made  a trip  from 
Governor’s  Island  to  Grant’s  Tomb  and  over  the 
war  ships  in  the  river.  This  trip  was  entirely 
successful  and  was  witnessed  by  thousands  along 
his  route. 

The  celebration  continiie<l  in  cities  along  the 
TTudson  River  for  a wwk  after  it  had  concludeil 
in  New  York  City.  There  were  celebrations  in 
Albany,  Troy,  Newburg.  Stony  Point.  Yonkers, 
Poughkeepsie.  Catskill.  Hudson.  Kingston,  Os- 
sining. Croton-on-the-Hud«)n,  and  llavcrstraw. 
The  Clermont  and  the  Half  Moon  participatinl 
in  these  celebrations  and  addre.sses  were  de- 
livered hy  Governor  Hughes  nml  others.  The 
actual  eulminaflon  of  c<*remonies  was  a series 
of  l»eacon  lights  along  the  Hudson  from  New 
Y'ork  City  to  Albany,  which  were  burned  as  a 
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far<*woll  illumination  at  nine  oVIock  on  the 
eveninjr  of  Salurday,  October  I). 

Amoii^  the  im{)ortaitt  features  of  the  cele- 
bration was  the  dedication  of  statues,  tablets 
and  other  memorials  by  various  patriotic  so- 
cieties and  organi/Ations  in  diirereut  parts  of 
the  city.  On  St*ptemU‘r  27.  was  dedicated  tlie 
Palisades  IntersUite  Park  at  the  old  Cornwallis 
Hea«hjuarters  at  Alpine  I^inding,  N.  .1.  The 
Park  was  accepted  on  Indialf  of  the  State  by 
Gi»vernor  Hughes.  On  the  same  day  was  dedi- 
cated the  Henry  Hudson  monmiKUit  to  l>e 
erected  ut  Spuyten  Uuyvil  on  the  Hudsem.  This 
tnoiiunient  is  to  cost  $1(>LK000  and  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  on  this  date.  A tablet  was 
phieed  on  the  site  of  Port  Tryon  at  197th  Street 
under  tin?  auspices  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society. 

Many  notahle  art  exhibits  illustrative  of  the 
period  comuiemorated  were  held  in  New 
York  City.  At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  was  a spo<’ial  display  of  over  130  imintinga 
by  Dutch  masters  of  the  17th  century.  In  the 
Rnine  museum  there  was  also  a sp(*cial  display 
of  American  Colonial  art.  including  silver.  At 
the  National  Arts’  Club  there  w’as  an  unusually 
interesting  exhibition  of  paintings,  drawings, 
engravings  and  art  objects,  illustrating  300 
years  of  New  York  City  in  it.s  colonial,  revolu- 
tionary, 19th  eentury  and  201  h century  jieriotls. 
At  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  llistory 
there  were  shown  original  objects  illustrating 
the  life  of  the  Indians  who  were  <li‘*pJaccd  from 
Manhattan  Island  and  the  Hudson  Uiver  follow- 
ing Hudson’s  discovery.  At  tlic  New'  York 
Aquarium  and  at  the  jfew  York  Hotanieal  and 
Zo<iloglcal  Gardens  there  were  special  collec- 
tions of  fishes,  birds  and  animals,  peculiarly 
related  to  (he  Hudson  Uiver.  Many  other  so- 
cieties lield  exhibitions  in  some  way  appropriate 
to  the  time  and  the  wcasion. 

In  Kngland  also  a notahle  series  of  pageanta 
which  began  in  lOO.'i  was  continued  during  1909. 
In  the  pageant  held  at  Hath  most  of  tlie  epi- 
8o<les  show<*d  historical  events  eonneete<l  with 
the  local  Unths  from  tlie  time  of  the  Roman  oc- 
eupatiim  to  (he  days  of  Beau  Nash.  At  Car- 
diff were  celebrated  w’ith  a aeries  of  pageants 
events  directly  or  indirectly  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  Wales.  (Hher  pageants  also  were  liehl 
at  Colchester,  at  Fulham  Palace,  and  [mtHajiS 
the  most  notahle  of  all,  at  York,  wliere  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  from  the  earliest  times  until 
the  great  civil  war  was  displayed  in  a striking 
aeries  of  episodes.  During  1910  pageants  are 
profsjsed  at  C’hester  and  London  (the  “Pageant 
of  Empire”). 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  Tliat  part  of 
North  .\merica  lying  to  the  south  of  Mexico. 
It  includes  the  republics  of  (Juatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica, 
and  tlie  colony  of  British  Ihindiiras.  These 
states  are  trente<l  untler  their  own  titles.  The 
most  important  event  of  n'cent  years  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice,  which  o|»ened  at  Cartngo,  Cosla 
Rica,  on  May  20,  1908.  It  is  designed  to  ad- 
just matters  in  dispute  between  the  Central 
American  repuhlics.  On  January  20.  1909, 

delegates  of  the  several  repuhMi's  met  in  the 
first  Central  American  (’unferenee,  at  Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras.  convention  waa  agn*e<l 

upon  for  the  unification  of  the  monetary  sya- 
tein.  customs  duties,  weights  and  measures, 
fiscal  laws,  and  cuni*ular  service.  Regarding 


the  monetary  system,  the  Conference  preserilteil 
the  gold  and  silver  |x*so  in  parity  and  of  the 
value  of  (he  American  dollar  as  the  Imsis  of 
the  currency  which  was  to  la*  established,  and 
left  to  tlie  Conference  of  1910  (to  meet  at  San 
Salvador.  January  1)  the  fixing  of  the  date 
from  which  the  sevorul  governments  should 
proceed  with  the  conversion  of  their  monetary 
systems.  It  was  dwidcnl  that  the  new  coinage 
should  consist  of  the  following  pieces;  20,  10, 
6,  and  1 peso  gold;  1.  0.50,  0.23,  and  0.10  pt'so 
silver;  and  0.05  and  O.OI  peso  nickel.  Regard- 
ing weights  and  measures,  the  Conference  pre- 
scrilied  the  metric  system,  to  become  effective 
on  such  date  us  the  next  Conference  should 
select.  In  res|)ect  to  customs,  it  was  decide<i 
that  imports  and  exports  of  the  five  republics 
through  thesr  frontier  custom  houses  should  be 
free  of  duty,  except  articlf^i  subject  to  monop- 
oly. Further  consideration  of  customs  duties 
and  of  fiscal  laws  was  left  to  the  next  Confer 
cnee.  It  was  agre^nl  that  at  each  of  the  various 
consular  places  in  foreign  countri€*s  a single 
consul  represent  the  five  republics.  The 
operation  of  this  convention  was  to  begin  on 
the  date  of  the  last  ratification  and  remain  in 
force  until  one  year  after  it  should  be  de- 
nounced by  one  of  the  signatory  governments. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  'COURT  OF 
JUSTICE.  Sec  Akiutb.\tiox,  International. 

CENTRAL  BANK.  The  discussion  on  the 
problem  of  reforming  our  bunking  and  currency 
systi'ins  ci*ntred  largtdy  ujsm  the  advisability 
of  cstoJilisliing  a central  blink  in  this  country. 
It  was  pointed  out,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  important  commer- 
cial nation  tiuit  do<‘8  not  have  a central  bank; 
but,  it  W'as  atated,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
banking  conditions  in  the  United  States  are 
materiuliy  different  from  eonditions  in  England. 
France  and  Germany,  the  nations  profiting 
most  from  a central  bank.  While  some  wore 
inclined  to  argue  on  the  basis  of  historical  de- 
velopments in  other  wuintnes  that  the  central 
bank  represents  the  highest  and  final  form  in 
the  evolution  of  Imnking  institutions,  others 
laid  stress  UjKm  the  difference  lietwcen  (he  rela- 
tively small  and  homogeneous  countries  with 
a few  hanks  dominuted  by  a central  Imnk  and 
the  l-’niteil  States  with  its  immense  territory, 
sectional  differences  and  its  25,(J00  hanks. 

Through  the  utterances  of  Simator  Nelson  A. 
Aldrich,  early  in  the  summer,  it  wa.s  made  cer- 
tain that  the  National  Monetary  Commi.sslon 
(q.  V.)  was  strongly  inclining  toward  the  cen- 
tral bank  idea.  From  his  study  of  European 
Imnking  history  and  institutions.  Sen.itor  Al- 
drich was  h*il  to  the  conelusion  that  the  reaa«tn 
why  there  has  U-im  no  general  suspension  of 
hanking  institutions  and  no  genera)  destruction 
of  crinlit  in  any  Eur«ipean  country  during  the 
last  fifty  year.s  is  the  |)ower  of  the  central 
hanks.  He  {tinted  out  that  during  times  of 
panic  or  money  stringency,  the  great  central 
hanks  strengthen  their  reserves  and  extend 
credit  lilM'rally  to  firms  and  institutions  whfhje 
conditum  is  sound.  Senator  Aldrich,  at  the 
same  time,  declare<l  (liat  two  ahstilute  e.s.sentials 
of  any  ctmiral  bank  plan  would  lie  to  insure 
“(hut  «>ntnol  of  the  monetary  system  sliall  be 
kept  frw»  from  Wall  Street  influeno<'s,  and  that 
it  shall  not  l>c  iimnipulated  for  political  pur- 
posirs.” 

One  of  (he  chief  advocates  during  (he  year 
of  a central  bank  was  Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds, 
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A lea<]ing  bankor  of  riiioa)^  anc!  PreBi<Icnt  of 
the  American  Bankers’  AnBociation.  While  he 
did  not  favor  the  destruction  of  the  present 
system,  or  any  j?reat  reduction  of  tins  functions 
now  enjoyed  by  national  hanks,  he  favore<l  a 
central  bank»  with  capital  of  not  less  than 
$100,000,000.  He  w'ould  make  this  bank  the 
sole  depository  of  j^overninent  funds,  give  it 
authoritv  to  diM'ount  sound  business  credits 
for  90  (fays  or  less,  and  to  issue  notes  secured 
in  part  by  coin  and  in  jmrl  by  short  term  com* 
mercial  paper.  Such  a bank  would  form  a 
large  credit-creating  power  to  which  other 
Itanks  and  business  men  could  go  for  discount 
accommodations  under  all  circumstances.  It 
would  thus  l>ecome  a potent  factor  in  the  pre- 
vention of  panics  and  nri  important  regulator 
of  the  alternating  |)eriods  of  redundancy  and 
•iringency’  in  the  money  market. 

Mr.  fr(*orge  E.  Roljorts,  a prominent  hanker 
and  formerly  Director  of  tlie  Slint,  came  out  in 
favor  of  the  central  bunk,  particularly  l>ecause 
of  the  lack  of  unity  among  American  hanking 
institutions.  He  stall'd  that  it  was  the  lack 
of  organization,  of  leadership,  and  of  res(*rve 
|s»wer.  due  to  local  Influences  and  excessive 
competition,  that  led  to  the  fre<juency  and 
severity  of  panics  in  this  country.  He  l)elipved 
that  a central  bank  should  1h*  starU^d,  with  aa 
few  changi's  as  possible  in  present  conditions; 
hut  he  felt  certain  that  such  a bank  should  have 
more  than  a mere  clearing  house  organization; 
it  should  have  a paid-up  capital  and  a gold 
reserve;  should  do  business  only  with  other 
banks;  and  should  lie  empowered  througli  note 
issues  to  supply'  an  important  part  of  the  papor 
money  of  the  country. 

Professor  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  of  Harvard 
I'niversity,  w'riting  in  the  (Quarterly  Jourrwl 
of  Economics  and  elsewhere,  while  agreeing 
with  Senator  Aldrich  that  the  problem  liefore 
the  cotintry  is  the  organization  of  credit  rather 
than  the  modifleatiun  of  currency  arrang«'ments, 
was  inclined  to  point  out  practical  dilliculties 
and  objections.  He  pointinl  out  the  absence  of 
branch  banking  in  this  country,  and  the  evil 
of  concentrating  banking  reserves  at  one  point 
in  a country  like  the  United  States.  He  de- 
clared that  the  advocates  of  the  central  bank 
continually  emphasizcil  the  importance  of  facili- 
ties for  extending  banking  cri^it,  but  failed  to 
consider  the  e<iually  important  necessity  of  re- 
straining the  expansion  of  credits  during  times 
of  business  confidence  and  speculative  activity. 
He  stated  that  without  due  restraining  pow’or 
a centra!  bank  through  the  very  facilities 
would  simply  add  fuel  to  spc'culative  extensions 
of  credit.  He  jminted  out  that  owing  to  the 
extraordinary’  extent  to  which  chocks  arc  used 
in  this  country,  notes  furnished  by  the  central 
bank  to  other  banks  w*ouId  lieeome  the  basis  of 
deposit  credit  to  several  times  their  amount, 
thus  making  possible  an  undue  extension  of 
banking  credit.  Moreover,  as  he  indicated,  the 
ex-^rcisc  of  necessary  resL'^ining  power  and 
tha  proper  contraction  of  credits  by  the  central 
b,'.nk  would  be  rendered  extremely  difllcult.  if 
not  impossible,  by  the  independence  of  local 
bankers  all  over  the  country  and  the  proliable 
riifTerence  between  their  views  and  those  of  the 
central  hank  management. 

Probably  the  moat  widely  discussed  proposal 
for  banking  and  currency  reform  not  haw'd  on 
the  full  acceptance  of  the  central  Imnk  idea 
was  that  put  forth  by  Mr.  Victor  Morawetz  in 


various  articles  and  addresses,  and  in  his  book 
on  The  lioftkiny  and  Currency  Erubtem  in  the 
Cnited  Stales.  He  starts  with  the  proposition 
that  the  panic  of  1907  was  a hanking  ]>anic: 
the  underlying  industrial  conditions  generally 
were  sound,  but  the  failure  of  a few  banks 
demoralized  credit  relations  and  brought  dis- 
aster to  business.  Finding  the  immediate 
cause  of  that  breakdown  in  the  undue  expan- 
sion by  the  banks  of  their  defiosit  liabilities  ua 
relatinl  to  their  cash  reserves,  Mr.  Morawetz 
declares  the  primary'  prolilem  is  to  devise  a 
plan  that  w*ill  enable  banks  to  extend  their 
cr«*<lit  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent  with 
safety',  and  no  further.  He  finds  also  that 
temi>orury  money  stringency*,  due  to  a variety 
Ilf  ordinary  business  causes,  rendco*  hanks 
unable  to  jierform  normal  services  often  when 
moat  ni'eded.  A B«‘cond  aim  therefore  should 
lie  to  enable  banks  to  expand  their  de|Misit  lia- 
bilities, loons  and  discounts,  while  increasing 
their  reserves.  What,  then,  are  legitimate  or 
true  hanking 'reserves?  Mr.  Morawetz  rule#  out 
deposits  made  by  one  bank  with  another,  bank 
notes,  call  loans,  and  stocks  and  lionds,  even 
tliniigh  readily  salable.  All  of  these  may 
strengthen  the  jKisitinn  of  particular  banks 
holding  them,  but  do  not  strengthen  the  gen- 
eral banking  situation,  for  one  hank  can  util- 
ize the  above  resources  only  by*  securing  lawful 
money  from  another  bonk.  Then*fore  the  only 
true  banking  reserves  consist  of  legal-tender 
money.  The  author  estimates  that  banks  in 
the  United  States  toicen  collectively  carry 
cash  c<]UrI  to  only*  about  8.5  per  cent,  of  de- 
posits; wliilc  the  Bank  of  England  holds  a re- 
serve of  60  |ier  cent,  against  deposits  and  a 
se[mrate  full  reserve  against  its  notes,  the  Bunk 
of  France  n Toserve  of  80  per  cent,  against  de- 
posits and  notes,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany  about  40  per  cent,  against  deposits 
and  notes. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  how  United 
States  banks  can  increase  their  reserves.  Mr. 
Moraw'etz  thinks  this  should  not  lie  done  by 
the  issue  of  more  legal-tender  silver  dollars, 
or  more  greenbacks,  but  by  Incrc'asing  the 
amount  of  gold  in  banks  and  by  the  issue  of 
bank  notes  to  replace  legal  money  now  in  cir- 
culation. He  argues  that  if  bunk  notes  are 
considered  jiorfectly  exchangeable  for  legal 
money,  the  latter  will  become  available  as 
bank  reserves.  How,  then,  shall  the  notes  be 
issued?  Not  by  each  hank  independently,  as 
in  ('anada  and  Scotland,  with,  respectively, 
thirty-four  and  eleven  banks;  not  by  a central 
bank,  as  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  for 
political  impediments  to  such  a bank  are  in- 
surmountable; not  by  an  emergency  circula- 
tion, for  that  will  become  available  only  in 
times  of  extraordinary  stress,  and  will  not 
prevent  such  times;  not  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment; and  not  by  any  guaranty  scheme,  for 
that  **  would  weaken  the  strung  banks  far  more 
than  it  would  strengthen  the  weak  banks  ” Mr. 
Morawetz,  therefore,  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  a central  agency  with  power  to  regu- 
late the  isHiio  and  redemption  of  national  bank 
notes.  The  national  Irnnks,  be  Indievea,  should 
Ik*  autborizcil  to  form  an  association  having 
as  its  sole  purpose  the  issue  of  notes  on  the 
joint  credit  of  its  memliers.  The  memliers 
must  have  aggregate  capital  stock  of  at  least 
$250,000.(HM).  The  association  would  establish 
branches  in  every  city  of  100,000  population 
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or  over  for  the  re<lemption  of  notes.  Eneh 
meml>or  would  deposit  lawful  money  with  the 
association  for  the  redemption  of  notes.  The 
Itourd  of  nmnapers  of  the  association  would 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

See  Katioxal  Moxetabt  Commissiox,  Finan- 
cial Revikw  and  Banks  and  Banking. 

CEBVERA  Y TOPETE,  Pascual,  CoiiTE  i>e 
Jerez.  A Spanish  admiral,  died  on  April  3. 
1909.  He  was  born  at  Jerez,  province  of  Cadiz, 
in  1839.  He  was  etiuented  at  San  Fernando 
il848-/>l)  and  served  in  the  next  succeeding 
years  on  several  training  ships.  lie  served  with 
distinction  during  the  cani|>nign  against  Morocco 
in  1859,  and  was  made  n first  lieutenant.  In 
18fi2  he  t<K)k  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Cochin-China,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
attacht'*  of  the  Spanish  legation  at  Washington. 
Following  this  he  was  ma<lc  captain,  and  com- 
manded a vt‘ssel  sent  to  Peru  during  the  war 
of  1860.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Ten  Years 
War  in  Cuba  (1868-78)  Cervera  was  engaged 
in  blockading  Cuban  ports,  but  was  recalled 
and  made  Swrelary  of  the  Navy.  IT«  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  soon  there- 
after given  command  of  the  Peloyo,  the  earli- 
i'st  first-class  battleship  of  the  Spanish  navy. 
He  was  next  made  adjutant  to  the  Queen  Re- 
gent, and  was  chief  of  the  Spanish  Commission 
sent  to  the  European  Naval  Conference  in 
London  in  1801. 

Admiral  Cervera  vigorously  opposed  war 
w'ith  the  Ignited  States  in  1898,  on  account  of 
the  unpreparedness  of  the  navy  for  such  a con- 
diet.  He  was,  however,  placed  in  command  of 
the  squadron  sent  to  America.  This  consisted 
of  the  cruisers  Infanta  Maria  Thrrrna^  CnXo- 
hnl  Colon.  Almirante  Or/wcado,  and  Vheaya, 
and  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers  Terror^  Fwror, 
and  The  aquadmn  sailed  from  Cadiz 

on  April  8,  ami  successfully  eluded  the  Amer- 
ican reaching  Santiago  do  Cuba  al>f>iit 

May  19.  The  harbor  was  at  once  blockaded 
by  the  American  fleet  under  Admiral  W.  T. 
S^tmpson.  On  July  3.  at  the  command  of  his 
government,  ami  under  his  own  protest.  CVr- 
vera  made  a dash  from  the  harbor  with  his 
squadron.  In  the  «ninning  fight  which  fol- 
lowed. his  vessels  were  entirely  destroyed,  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  detained  in 
the  United  Statens  until  Septcml»er  12.  Ilia 
courage  and  dignity  commanded  high  admira- 
tion. and  he  was  treated  more  as  an  honored 
guest  than  as  a prisoner  of  war.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  Ailmiral  Cervera  was  subjected 
to  a perfunctory  court-martial  and  was  ac- 
quitted. His  publisluHi  account  of  his  expe- 
dition justified  his  protests  made  prior  to  the 
war.  It  showed  a remarkable  condition  of  un- 
prcpareilness  and  inelTiciency  in  the  Spanish 
navy.  In  1902  -Admiral  Cervera  was  appointed 
chief  of  stall  of  the  navy,  and  in  1903  he  was 


made  a life  senator.  In  1907  he  was  chief  of 
the  maritime  district  of  Ferrol.  For  two  years 
prior  to  hU  death  he  lived  in  retirement. 

CEYLON.  An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
south  of  Hindustan;  a British  crow'n  colony. 
Capital,  ColomiK). 

Area  and  Popixation.  Area,  25,332  square 
miles.  Population  (1901),  3,578.333;  esti- 

mateil,  D<*ceml>er  31.  1907,  3.988,064;  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  4,038.450.  The  Sinhalev  in  1901 
numbered  2.331,045;  Tamila,  953.535;  Moor- 
men, 228.706;  Burgltera,  Eurasians,  23,539; 
Malays,  11,9(13;  Europeans,  9509;  Vedclahs 
(aborigines),  3971.  Excluding  the  military, 
the  shipping,  and  the  Boer  War  prisoners,  the 
population  in  1901  totaled  3,565.954.  65.8  per 
cent,  of  whom  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
17.2  per  cent,  in  manufactures,  and  3.5  per 
cent,  in  commerce.  The  immigrants  on  tea 
estates  formed  12.4  per  cent,  of  tl»e  population. 
The  birth  rate  in  1907  was  32.8  per  1000  in- 
habitants; the  death  rate,  30.1.  Colomln*  had 
(1901)  158,228  inhabitants;  Ctalle,  37,316; 

JalTra,  33,879;  Kandy.  26.519. 

Edl'catiox,  ktc.  Tlicre  were  in  1907  gov- 
ernment schools  616,  with  75,589  pupils; 
grant-in-aid  schools  1080,  with  160,234  pupils, 
and  1758  unaided  schools,  with  33.609  pupils. 
The  Technical  College  had  250  students.  Tl»e 
Royal  College  and  other  high  schools  receive 
grants-in-aid. 

The  population  was  divided  according  to  re- 
ligions (1901)  as  follow's:  Buddhists.  2.141,- 

599;  Hindus,  828.022;  Mohammedans,  248,140; 
Christians,  302,018. 

PRODtTTIo.x.  There  are  2,449,012  acres  (or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  island)  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  062,152  under  pasture.  The  areas 
under  leading  crops  in  1908  wwe;  Cocoanuts. 
915,373  acre.s;  rice,  680,239;  other  grain,  106,- 
635;  tea,  553,348;  rubber,  131.695;  cinnamon, 
ete.,  54,423;  cocoa,  39.788;  tolmcco,  14.060; 
cotfee,  1910;  cinchona,  1066.  Cardamoms,  cocoa, 
and  camphor  are  produc<»d.  The  live-stock  in 
1907  numbered  1,559,271  cattle,  98.740  sheep, 
3985  horses,  179,123  goats,  and  96.305  swine. 
Ceylon  is  rich  in  precious  atones,  having  (1907) 
3366  gem  quarries.  The  pearl  fishery  in  the 
Gulf  of  Afannnr  yielded  (1900)  a revenue  of 
Rs.  1,440.192  (1  rupee  sss  .33.44  cents).  There 
were  (1907)  947  plumbago  mines.  The  gov- 
ernment salt  monopoly  yielded  in  1908  a reve- 
nue of  Rs.  1.760,551.  Native  industries  are 
gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  tortoise  shell  work, 
pottery-making,  wood-carving,  metal  work.  etc. 

Commerce.  The  total  imports  were  valiie<l 
in  1907  at  Rs.  129.310.757;  exports.  129,570.- 
001;  in  1908,  at  Rs.  130.291,908  and  130.170,- 
400  respectively.  Coal,  cottons,  machinery, 
metals,  fertilizers,  and  petroleum  are  principal 
imports.  The  chief  exports  and  the  amounts 
for  1907,  1908  and  tl»e  fir.st  six  months  of  1909 
are  given  as  follows; 


1907 

1908 

Black  tea.  lbs 

167.089.011 

26.486.222 

20.509.824 

6.745.139 

5.216.805 

1,276.965 

831.905 

5,626,563 

6.30,  S08 

665.217 

Plumbago,  cwts 

6U.166 

489,338 

1st  I of  HW 

87.2fi2.l!8 
10, 526.911 
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The  trade  with  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
£1,759,320  for  imports  and  £5,127^08  for  ex* 
ports  in  1008. 

Communications.  In  1909  there  were  5G7 
miles  of  railway  open  to  traffic;  the  post  and 
telefiraph  offices  numbered  402,  and  there  were 
40*>3  miles  of  telegraph  wire.  There  were  in 
the  merchant  marine.  January  I,  1908,  142 
sailing  vesttels  of  12.220  tons  and  0 steamers 
of  1537  tons.  Shipping  entering  Ceylon  ports 
(19(>«),  0,097.329  tons. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  rupee, 
worth  33.44  cents.  The  revenue  and  expendi* 
ture  in  1908  were  Ra.  35,572,8.50  and  Us.  35,- 
032.055  respectively,  against  30.573.844  and 
35.291,521  in  1907.  The  principal  sources  of 
revenue  in  1907  were:  Government  railways, 

Rs.  10.741.008;  customs.  9.189,922;  arrack, 
rum.  and  toddy  license,  4.200,8.50;  stamps, 
2,521.453;  port  and  harlwr  dues.  2.135.032; 
sale  of  government  tlml)er  and  salt.  2,007.723; 
land  sales.  1.914.071,  Principal  iU‘ms  of  ex- 
penditure: Interest  on  public  works  (annu- 

ally, recurrent  and  extraordinary),  Rs.  7.000,- 
516;  establishments.  9,009.171;  interest  on 
loans,  3.051.063;  military  exi>enditure.  1.601,- 
310;  pension.s.  etc.,  1,492,652;  other  charges, 
10.020.733.  The  public  debt  amounted  in  1908 
to  £4.500,402  and  Rs.  3,lll.08tl,  incurred  en- 
tirely for  public  works  and  railways.  Tho 
Ceylon  Savings  Bank  had  (Deceml>er  .31,  1906) 
deposits  amounting  to  Rs.  4.679,480;  the  Post- 
Office  Savings  Bank  (1907),  Rs.  2.117,119. 
Five  external  banks  have  cstahli.shmcnts  in 
Ceylon. 

Govebnment.  Ceylon  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  aided  by  an  executive  council  and 
A legislative  council.  Governor  (1909),  Sir 
Henry  E<lward  McCallum. 

The  Maidive  Islands,  lying  500  miles  west 
of  Ceylon,  are  nominally  tributary  to  the  Cey- 
lon government.  The  hereditary  Sultan  resides 
at  Mali.  The  natives  (about  30,000)  arc  Mo- 
hammedans. 

CHAJKBEBLAIN,  George  Eart..  An 
American  public  official,  United  States  Sena- 
tor (Democrat)  from  Oregon.  He  was  born 
in  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  1854.  and  graduated  from 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in  1870.  In 
the  same  year  he  Temoved  to  Oregon.  He  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1880  and  was  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  Third  Judicial  District 
from  1884  to  1886.  In  1891  he  w.ns  appointed 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  and  was  electe«l 
to  the  same  position  in  1892.  serving  until 
1895.  lie  was  elected  district  attorney  for  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District  for  a four-year  term 
in  1900,  and  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State 
for  the  terms  1903-7  and  1907-11.  S<*nator 
Chamberlain  is  a Democrat,  but  in  spite  of 
this  was  twice  elected  Governor  in  the  strongly 
Republican  State  of  Oregon,  and  occupies  the 
unique  position  of  having  been  eleeted  United 
States  Senator  by  a Repuhliean  legislature. 
This  was  Irrought  about  as  the  result  of  the 
Operation  of  the  primary  laws  in  Oregon,  by 
which  the  voters  in  1908  indicated  Senator 
C3iamberlain  as  their  choice  for  United  Suites 
^nator.  The  legislators  elccte<l  were  pledgi*d 
to  vote  for  the  people’s  choice  and  therefore 
were  obliged  to  elect  Senator  ChamlM»rlain,  al- 
though the  majority  of  them  oppos'd  him  po- 
litically. 

CHANG  CHIH-TT7NG.  A Chinese  states- 


man and  scholar,  died  October  4.  1909.  He 
was  Ixirn  in  the  province  of  Chih  li  in  18.37. 
From  his  early  youth  he  ehowed  exceptional 
literary  ability  and  to  this  was  due  his  rapid 
advancement  and  national  reputation.  His 
reputation  outside  of  ('hina  is  associated  chiefly 
with  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Hukuang  Province, 
which  he  held  from  1889  untiL  1907.  He  look 
a strong  stand  in  1900  against  the  Boxer  up- 
rising, and  largely  through  his  efforts  the 
peace  of  the  Yang-Tsxe  provinces  was  main- 
tnintnl.  His  administration  of  his  province 
was  clean  handed,  hut  he  lacked  capacity  for 
management  and  patience  in  orgnnijtation.  His 
vanity  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  flatterers 
and  tlishoneat  HulM)rdinat«»s.  In  1898  he  pul»- 
lished  a pamphlet  intended  to  draw  his  coun- 
trymen away  from  following  after  strange  go^ls. 
His  hostility  tow.ard  foreign  civilization 
showe<l  in  1904  when  he  contemptuously  criti- 
cised Sir  Roliert  Hart’s  proposals  for  reform 
in  the  collection  of  the  land  tax.  Although 
Chang  Chih-Tung,  judged  by  Western  stand- 
ards, was  Rot  conspicuous  as  an  administrator 
or  statesman,  he  had  a high  reputation  in 
China  as  a literary  figure. 

In  his  relations  with  foreigners  he  followed 
tlie  traditional  Chinese  policy  of  “playing  off 
one  barbarian  against  the  other.”  He  in- 
stinctively dislike<l  and  distrusted  all,  but  used 
each  and  all  so  long  ns  lie  couUl  do  so  for  his 
countTj’s  benefit  and  with  a keen  insight  into 
the  exigencies  of  European  jwUtica.  He  was 
con.sidered  to  l»c  the  greatest  scholar  in  the 
Chinese  F.mpire.  and  although  he  held  a lucra- 
tive office  forty-four  years  and  had  lieen  Gov- 
crnor-tJeneral  in  succession  of  thrt*e  of  the 
richest,  vice-royalties  of  the  empire,  he  died  a 
poor  man.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
grand  councillor  of  the  empire. 

CHAPMAN,  Henry  Cadwaladeb.  An 
American  physician  and  naturalist,  died  S»'p- 
tember  8,  1909.  He  was  Imrii  In  Philadelphia 
in  1845  and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
IVnn.sylvania  in  1864,  and  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  same  institution  in  1867. 
After  study  nhroatl,  he  became,  in  1870,  lec- 
turer on  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1880  ho  was  ap- 
pointed profe.ssor  «d  the  institutes  of  medicine 
and  meilical  jurisprudence*  in  tlie  Jefferson 
Medical  Colh*ge.  From  1875  he  w’as  curator 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
5kienecs.  His  studies  of  the  fauna  and  flora 
and  the  d»H*p  sea  life  of  the  coast  of  Maine  are 
very  ^alua^le.  Among  his  published  works 
are  A*ro/uIion  of  Lift':  Treatise  Upon 
Physiology,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Toxicology  (19(1.3).  He  contributed  also  to 
medical  journals. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION.  T1h>  year 
1909  has  shown  a atcady  growth  of  the  organ- 
izing spirit  manifest  during  the  last  few  years 
in  dealing  with  relief  work  and  philanthropy. 
The  conferences  have  been  more  numerous,  as 
a rule  Iwttor  attended,  and  uniformly  more 
harmonious  in  their  relations  one  to  another. 
In  addition  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  there  took  place 
State  conferences,  an  international  conference, 
and  a (’anadian  conference. 

At  the  thirty-sixth  session  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  held 
ut  Bulfalo,  in  June,  the  attendance  abowed  a 
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pain  both  from  tlw^  more*  ponBorvativc  States 
and  from  the  newest  States.  There  was.  too, 
a tendency  toward  broadening  t)ie  work  of  the 
Conference;  almost  every  department  has  an- 
nexed some  new  movement  more  or  leas  closely 
related  to  itself.  “Children”  now  supplants 
“ defectives  ” as  a subdivision,  and  " Neighbor- 
hoods and  Munieinalities  ” has  been  annexed  to 
“ Nwdy  Families.”  In  the  more  technical  sec- 
tions, such  as  “ Immigrants  ” and  “ Statistics,” 
expert  talent  is  introducing  a higher  degree  of 
enicieiM!y.  The  Conference  draws  to  its  vicinity 
many  kindred  movements,  denominational  and 
sectional,  which  contribute  to  greater  systema- 
tization of  the  nation’s  relief  work,  and  more 
ready  dilTusion  of  ideas.  Tlie  directors  of  the 
Russel  Sage  Foundation,  board  of  probation, 
and  those  interested  in  juvenile  courts  met  in 
the  ('onf«*rence  we<*k. 

The  election  of  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  as 
president  of  the  l!M0  Conference,  which  will 
meet  in  St.  Louis,  was  a tribute  both  to  her 
and  to  the  work  done  by  many  w'omen  in  the 
various  committees.  Alexander  Johnson,  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.,  was  elected  general  secretary. 

In  the  section  meeting  devoted  to  Immi- 
grants, a paper  on  “The  Immigrant  Finding 
Work.”  brought  out  clearly  the  part  that  un- 
reliable emplt>yroent  agencies  play  in  creating 
vagrants.  The  adjustment  of  schools  and 
courts  to  the  immigrant’s  needs,  and  a discus- 
sion of  the  care  of  the  immigrant’s  children 
also  were  carefully  treated. 

Statistical  data  on  the  various  problems 
treated  in  nil  the  sections  was  fiiriiished  by  the 
statistics  section,  and  added  greatly  to  an  in- 
telligent planning  of  the  next  year’s  w'ork. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  I>nwbreakera.  Dr. 
Katharine  Hement  Davis  de8cril>ed  the  reform 
system  at  ilte  New  York  State  Reformatory  in 
Be<lford,  where  girls  enjoy  working  at  such  un- 
usual open  air  occupations  as  concrete  walk 
laying,  atnir-huilding,  and  ice  harvesting. 
Constructive  education  instead  of  mere  protec- 
tion of  property  and  the  tendency  of  too  many 
laws  against  petty  misdemeanors  to  increase 
their  prevalence  were  discussed  by  other  speak- 
ers. 

The  discussions  on  public  health  treateil  the 
milk  problem,  and  particularly  that  of  milk  for 
babies,  in  an  exhaustive  manner;  they  also  dc- 
velojaid  the  need  of  more  elTecUve  use  of  the 
already  large  body  of  knowledge  on  sanitation. 
Increased  efforts  are  to  be  ma<le  in  the  future 
to  secure  greater  publicity  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference  and  for  the  activities 
and  [Ktlicies  represented  in  it. 

State  conferences  were  held  during  the  fall 
in  Illinois,  IVnnsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
Massiichusetta.  The  New  York  c^mforence  waa 
the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  provided  hy  pri- 
vate relief  institutions  of  the  State.  Tlie  dis- 
cussions were  along  the  same  general  lines  as 
the  National  Conference. 

In  October,  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy opened  an  evening  course  for  social 
workers.  There  is  a small  registration  fee,  and 
examination  and  a diploma  to  all  who  complete 
the  course  are  parts  of  the  idea.  The  Society 
of  Jewish  5kK>ial  Workers  of  Greater  New  York 
raised  a guaranty  fund  of  $1000  to  start  the 
course. 

Canada.  The  Canadian  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  was  held  at  Toronto, 


OctoI>er  10-21,  The  attendance  was  very  small, 
in  spite  of  special  rates  on  the  railroads.  Tht 
following  subjects  wore  treatetl  in  the  meet- 
ings: The  connection  between  unsanitary 

homes  and  crime;  work  bureaus  as  means  of 
helping  city  families  to  get  back  to  the  farms; 
more  closely  systematized  probation ; the 
Church’s  opportunity  to  engage  in  social  bet- 
terment; the  indeterminate  sentence;  and  the 
relief  of  indig<*nt  tul)ercular  patients.  Mr.  J. 
J.  Kiko  testirted  to  the  good  influence  of  woman 
probation  ojRcera  on  truants  and  their  families. 
The  new  president  is  J.  P.  Downey,  of  (>uelph, 
Ontario;  F.  M.  Nicholson,  of  Toronto,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Guelph,  Ontario,  in  IfllO. 

France,  Seven  international  philanthropic 
societies  in  joint  sessions  at  Paris  in  June, 
IflOO,  approved  plans  for  a congress  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1910.  There  were  representatives 
present  from  nearly  all  countries  of  Europe, 
and  the  phases  of  relief  work  peculiar  to  each 
received  critical  attention.  M.  Loubet,  former 
President  of  France,  and  M.  Le  Jeune,  Minister 
of  State  in  Belgium,  were  among  the  speakers. 
At  the  propost^  Congress  of  Copenhagen  the 
following  subjects  will  be  particularly  empha- 
sized: Relief  of  sick  in  rural  communities; 

relief  of  aliens  and  a study  of  forms  of.  inter- 
national agreement;  women  in  relief  work; 
and  relief  of  widows  with  young  children. 

CHABTEB  BEFOBM.  See  Electobal 
Reform. 

CHASE,  Soi.ON,  An  American  farmer  and 
former  politician,  died  November  23,  1900.  He 
was  born  at  Chase  Mills,  Maine.  In  1822.  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
Gorham  Seminary.  He  was  a lecturer,  cflitor 
and  stump  speaker  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  active  campaigners  for  the  Greenback 
Labor  party  from  1870  to  1884.  In  these 
campaigns  he  lieoame  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  picturesque  figures.  He  was  a can- 
didate for  Congress  and  made  a tour  of  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  country  with  an  ox  team 
and  wagon  and  made  speeches  from  the  vehicle. 
When  the  Greenlwick  party  died  out  he  began 
the  publication  of  a weekly  paper  and  during 
his  last  years  he  wTote  for  various  newspapers. 

CHAUCHABD,  Hippolyte  Francois  Al- 
fred. A French  merchant  and  art  collector, 
die<i  June  5,  1909.  Ho  was  liorn  in  Paris  in 
1821  jind  Iiegan  his  business  life  as  a clerk  in 
a shop  in  that  city.  In  1834  he  founded  the 
Magasins  dii  I.rfuivre.  in  which  he  intro<luced 
several  innovations  which  have  since  become 
features  of  great  department  stores — the  tick- 
eting of  goc^s.  the  privilege  of  return  or  ex- 
change, and  widespread  and  original  advertis- 
ing. The  business  grew  to  great  proportions, 
and  in  IBS.*!  M.  Chauchard  retired,  retaining, 
however,  a share  of  the  stock,  which  was  said 
to  yield  him  over  $1,000,000  yearly.  He  gath- 
ered together  a won«Ierful  collection  of  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art.  Among  them  w’ere 
seven  of  Millet’s  pictures,  including  “The  An- 
gelus”;  forty  Corots,  several  Rousseaus  and 
Meissoiiiers,  and  many  valuable  bronze  stat- 
ues, tapestries,  etc.  To  these  treasures  the 
French  nation  became  tlie  sole  heir.  M.  Chau- 
chard gave  lilierally  to  charity.  He  had  many 
eccentricities,  among  them  the  fear  of  dying 
poor.  He  built  for  himself  a mausoleum  at  an 
immense  cost.  His  funeral  in  Paris  was  at- 
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fpndod  by  riots,  in  which  an  aaa^'rablage  of 
200,000  people  took  part. 

CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION.  A ays 
tern  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education, 
foundwl  at  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.,  in  1874  by  .lohn 
IF.  Vincent  and  Lewie  Miller.  The  local  work 
of  the  Institution  ie  done  in  connection  with 
a 8ummer  aesenibly  in  a eeries  of  summer 
schools.  The  year  1909  was  notable  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  amun^  them  for  the  continuance 
of  the  general  programme  and  for  the  popular 
audiences,  the  most  notable  event  of  which  was 
a concert  by  the  Xcw  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra before  an  audience  of  8»)00  p«*ople.  Im- 
portant symposia  were  conducted  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Religious  Kducation.  Social 

Service,  Problems  of  Immigration.  Health  and 
Efficiency,  and  Country  Life.  The  summer 
schools  in  1909  were  largely  attende<i,  the  chief 
feature  being  the  introduction  of  an  increased 
number  of  courses  in  pedagngv’,  both  theory  and 
subject  matter,  and  the  installation  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  School  in  a new  building  under  a 
new  director,  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  During 
the  year  the  new  Arts  and  Crafts  building  was 
completed  and  a new’  Post-Oflice  and  Print 
Shop  were  erected  at  an  expense  of  ^210,000. 
The  Commercial  buibling,  burned  in  October, 
1VM)8.  was  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  $45,000. 

CHEHSE.  Sec  Daibyixq. 

CHEMICAL  AFFINITY.  See  Chemis- 

TBT. 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETY,  Ahebican.  See 
Chemi.stby. 

CHEMISTRY.  Oeneral  Proobess.  The 
progress  of  chemical  science  during  1909  was 
entirely  normal.  Xo  startling  chemical  dis- 
covery came  once  more  to  deal  a blow'  to  in- 
veterate notions  of  what  is  possible  and  what 
is  impossible,  and  to  arouse  a new  enthusias- 
tic confidence  in  the  future.  Nor  did  any  sud- 
den, brilliant  generalization  come  to  disturb 
the  international  host  of  chemical  investigators 
and  attract  them  away  from  their  accustomed 
fields  of  Tcsearch.  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  chemistry  hwl  for  the  time  being 
come  to  a atandstill.  On  the  contrary,  the 
amount  of  new'  knowledge  gathered  during  the 
year  excee<led  by  far  that  gained  during  any 
of  the  previous  years.  The  numl>er  of  univer- 
sity research  lalKiratories  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Even  colleges  seem  to  be  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  students  can  receive  genuine  scientific 
training,  that  is.  training  in  the  art  of  grap- 
pling with  practical  problems,  only  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  enterprise  and  re.search.  College 
professors  of  science,  especially  of  chemistry, 
are  therefore  more  and  more  expected,  not  only 
“ to  know  what  the  Germans  have  done,**  but 
to  be  on  the  level  of  independent  thought  and 
practical  scientific  activity  themselves.  The 
consequence  is  an  increasing  numl>er  of  original 
contributions  even  from  collegiate  laboratories. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  give,  within  a lim- 
ited space,  an  adequate  accotint  of  the  progrc.s.s 
of  chemistry  during  the  past  year.  The  brief 
and  fragmentary  account,  given  below,  of  a 
number  of  typical  contribuf ions  will  merely 
wrve  to  indicate  the  principal  directions  of 
chemical  research. 

In  the  direction  of  knowle<lge  of  chemicnl  af- 
finity^ one  finds  w’ith  pleasure  an  experimental 
study  published  under  the  names  of  Ij>atielT 


and  Verchovsky.  According  to  an  old-fashioncd 
notion,  originating  f>crhups  in  medieval  al- 
chemy, a metal  combines  with  un  acid  radicle, 
driving  out  and  taking  the  place  of  Hie  hydro- 
gen of  the  acid,  lM?CHiise  metals  have  a greater 
“affinity'*  than  hydrogen  for  acid  radicles. 
According  to  an  enlightened  modern  view  of 
chemical  affinity,  the  latU'r  is  akin  to  simple 
ntechanioal  pressure,  and  therefore  simple 
mechanical  preanure  can  also  mcxiify  it.  Thus, 
the  affinity  of  liydnjgen  for  an  acid  radicle  is 
not  invariable  in  ningnitude,  but  depends  in  a 
very  pronounced  manner  u|ion  the  stale  of  com- 
pression in  W’hich  the  hydrogen  happens  to  be. 
The  greater  the  pressure,  the  more  intense  the 
chemical  affinities  of  hydn>gen.  Metals  tend 
to  dissolve  in  liquids,  esiiecially  in  water,  un- 
der all  Conditions.  The  quantitative  measure 
of  that  tendency,  called  technically  the  elec- 
trolytic solution  tension  of  the  metal,  is  also 
a measure  of  its  chemical  affinities.  The  chem- 
ical affinities  of  the  metal,  too.  depend  in  a 
pronouncinl  manner  upon  the  external  physical 
con<iitions  of  tem|)erature,  volume,  and  pres- 
sure. But,  then,  if  under  one  set  of  conditions 
a given  metal  has  a jp-eater  affinity  than  hydro- 
gen for  an  acid  radicle,  the  affinities  may  be 
reversed  in  magnitude  under  anotlier  set  of 
experimental  conditions.  It  is  this  variable 
nature  of  chemical  affinity,  its  dependence  upon 
external  physical  conditions,  that  has  only  been 
realize<i  by  chemists  in  recent  years.  Guided 
by  tbe  new  conc<*ption  of  affinity,  Nernst  and 
Taniman  undcrt<xjk,  some  years*  ago,  to  ki*ep 
metallic  zinc  from  combining  with  and  dis- 
solving in  sulphuric  acid  by  enclo.sing  them 
together  In  a tul>e  containing  highly  com- 
pressed hydrogen  gas.  tiider  the  conditions 
chosen  for  the  exp<Timent,  the  affinity  of  zinc 
for  the  sulphuric  acid  radicle  was  equal  to  the 
affinity  for  that  radicle  possesse<t  by  hydrogen 
under  a pressure  of  270  pounds  *per  square 
inch.  If  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  fell  be- 
low this  figure,  the  zinc  was  victorious  in  its 
competition  with  the  hydrogen  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  acid  radicle.  A.h  soon  as  the  hydro- 
p-’n  pressure  attained  its  270  poun<ls  per  s<]uare 
inch,^  the  zinc  stopped  dissolving  in  spite  of 
remaining  in  contact  with  much  free  acid.  It 
was  reasonably  e.xpected  that  an  increase  of  the 
hydrop-n  pressure  In-yond  270  pounds  would 
result  in  the  ii.suat  reaction  being  reversed, 
that  is,  in  the  zinc  being  driven  out  of  solu- 
tion by  the  hydrogen.  Hut.  for  some  reason 
or  other,  this  part  of  Nernst  anti  Tammann's 
experiment  gave  a negative  result.  The  1909 
publication  of  Ipatieff  and  Wrehovsky  contains 
an  extended  scries  of  results  corrolxirating  the 
nio<lern  view  of  affinity  in  every  direction.  Fol- 
lowing are  wonie  of  their  most  important  ob* 
.servations:  At  temperatures  above  120®  C. 

(248®  F.),  hydrogen  under  comparatively  small 
pressure  <lrovc  metallic  copp<>r  out  of  a copper 
awdate  solution.  At  a higher  temperature, 
hy<lrop-n  under  a pressure  of  .3000  pounds  per 
square  inch  readily  overcame  the  affinities  of 
mercury  and  silver  for  acid  radicles  and  pre- 
cipitated these  metals  in  their  free  state  out 
of  aqueous  solutions  of  their  salU.  The  metals 
niekel,  copjsT,  lead,  and  bismuth  were  likewise 
overcome  by  rompressed  hydrogen.  As  in  all 
rewarcli,  certain  obscure  phenomena  were  en- 
countered during  this  study  also.  IVrIiapa  they 
will  enhance  the  alluring  pf»w’er  of  this  chapter 
of  chemical  research  and  keep  it  from  being 
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abendono<l  by  chemical  explorers.  But  tlio 
main  principle  of  tlio  modern  view  of  chemical 
aflinity  may  now  be  considered  as  demonstrated 
by  experiment. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  I.Andolt  publislied  a 
final  general  summary  of  his  own  ob«4»rvations, 
extending  over  a period  of  eighteen  years,  and 
of  the  experimental  results  of  other  investiga- 
tors, on  the  subject  of  the  ronsrrration  of  mass 
during  chemical  proceases.  The  law  of  the 
conservation  of  mass,  perhaps  the  most  fun- 
damental law  in  all  natural  philosophy,  was 
first  established  by  the  founder  of  mo<lern 
chemistry,  the  Frenchman  Tjivolsjer.  Tavoia- 
ier  is  well  known  to  linve  l>een  only  a mmler- 
ately  good  manipulator,  and  Ijeaides,  the  experi- 
mental means  at  his  disposal  were  poor  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  present  day  chemistry. 
And  so,  while  the  conservation  of  mass  is  in- 
directly supported  by  innumerable  quantitative 
analyses  carried  out  during  the  ninetetmth  cen- 
tury, the  question  has  been  rnisetl  in  recent 
years  as  to  whether  chemical  processes  may  not 
involve  (|>erhDps  by  transformation  into  the 
imponderable  ether)  such  minute  losses  of 
matter  ns  would  escape  the  attention  of  the 
chemist  engaged  in  ordinary  analytical  work. 
Otlier  investigators  have  come  out  with  state- 
ments at  least  throwing  doubt  on  the  absolute 
validity  of  the  conservation  principle.  I>an- 
dolt,  after  eighteen  years  of  the  most  pains- 
taking experimental  work,  involving  no  less 
than  fifteen  different  chemlenl  reactions,  and 
carried  out  with  all  the  means  and  methods  of 
DKKlern  experimental  art,  now  puts  an  end  to 
all  doubt  on  the  subject.  Whatever,  then,  l»e 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  radio-active  atom,  and 
of  material  atoms  in  general,  tlic  balance  fails 
to  reveal  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  moas. 

An  interesting  paper  concerning  the  rntiraf 
temperature  of  substances  was  published  by 
Bradley,  Browne,  and  Hale.  Since  the  re- 
searches of  Andrews,  memorable  in  the  history 
of  science,  it  is  generally  taught  that  for  every 
subst.ince  there  is  a temperature  above  which 
it  cannot  exist  in  the  liquid  state  no  matter 
how  great  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it.  That 
temperature  is  gouernlly  termed  the  critical 
temperature,  or  the  critical  point,  of  the  sub- 
stance. While  certain  theoretical  considera- 
tions seem  to  rentier  the  existence  of  such  a 
sharply  defined  temperature  p<»int  a priori  im- 
robable.  all  experience  hitherto  seemed  to 
ave  established  it  as  a matter  of  indubitable 
fact.  The  authors  of  the  recent  paper  in  ques- 
tion have  carefully  rci^xamineil  the  behavior 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  at.  and  immediately  al>ove, 
its  critical  temperature,  which  in  generally 
known  to  lie  at  about  31.1®  C.  (87.08®  F.). 
At  temperatures  l>etween  this  critical  point  and 
about  38®  C.,  that  is,  in  an  interval  of  aWit 
seven  degree.^  altove  the  critical  point.  Bradley 
and  his  collal>orators  were  able  to  observe  rip- 
plea — appa.rently  liquid  earl)onjc  acid — run- 
ning down  the  aides  of  the  tube  every  time  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  substance  was  more  or 
less  suddenly  compressed.  The  authors  con- 
clude that  a liquid  doe-s  not  really  cease  to 
exist  ns  such  at  its  critical  point,  hut  that,  l)o- 
coming  equal  in  density  to  its  own  vapor,  it 
no  longer  forms  a continuous  layer  occupying 
a separate  part  of  the  tul>e,  but  distributes 
itself  throughout  the  volume  of  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  fine  particles,  which  arc  liquid 


nevertheless.  The  observations  are  not  merely 
curious,  but  full  of  general  scientific  interest, 
l)ocau8e  of  their  iK'aring  on  the  problem  of  the 
states  of  aggregation,  than  which  there  is  no 
more  important  problem  in  all  physico-chemical 
science. 

A promising  study  of  the  so-called  liquid 
crystals  was  l»egun  in  course  of  the  year  by 
Von  Weimarn  at  St.  Petersburg.  Since  the  in- 
trtHlucUon  of  the  concept  of  liquid  crystals  into 
scicni'c  by  T>ebnmnn  twenty  years  ago,  numer- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  turbid  liquids  said 
to  l>e  crystalline  are  really  homogeneous  or 
nothing  but  fine  suspensions.  Von  Weimarn 
ha.s  now*  attacked  the  problem  with  the  ultra- 
microscope.  The  conclusion  which  he  draws 
from  his  experiments  is  that  crystalline  liquids 
are  not  homogeneous,  as  Ixdimann  and  with  him 
a majority  of  cliemists  and  physicists  are  in- 
clined to  l>elieve,  hut  suspensions  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  crystalline  solid  particles,  in  which, 
however,  the  crysUil  forces  at  work  are  excep- 
tionally weak  and  which,  moreover,  are  in  mo- 
bile equilibrium  with  (he  liquid  in  which  they 
are  susfH*nded.  It  would  be  rash  to  accept  Von 
Weimarn’s  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  lim- 
ited experimental  evidence  be  has  yet  produced. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seem.s  safe  to  hope  for 
results  of  no  inconsiderable  value  from  a con- 
tinuation of  ultra-microscopic  studies  of  the 
liquid  crystalline  state. 

A valuable  contribution  to  the  methodology 
of  dirrcf  osmofio  pressure  measurement  was 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  working  in  col- 
IalK)ration  with  Mr.  Hartley.  The  principle  of 
the  new  metho<l  proposed  by  these  investiga- 
tors is,  briefly,  as  follows:  It  is  well  know*n 

that  when  a solution,  say.  of  cane  sugar,  is 
pLiced  in  a cell  with  semi-permeablje  walls 
(usually  porous  porcelain  with  the  pores  clogged 
up  with  fertiocyaiiide  of  copper),  and  the  whole 
immersed  in  pure  water,  water  will  enter  the 
cell,  increasing  the  pressure  within  it,  until 
that  measure  has  become  equal  to  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  solution.  The  velocity  with 
which  water  will  Ix'gin  to  flow  into  the  solu- 
tion will  obviously  be  proportional  to  the  oso- 
motic  pressure.  And  tlierefore.  it  ought  to  Ihj 
possible  to  measure  the  osmotic  pressure  by 
inea-surinp  the  initial  rapidity  of  flow  of  water 
into  the  cell.  It  is  this  simple  principle  that 
Berkeley  and  Hartley  have  succeeded  in  devel- 
oping into  a practical  working  method  and 
have  utilized  in  carrying  out  a series  of  oso- 
motic  pressure  measurements.  Measurements 
of  the  flow  of  water  into  tl»e  cell  yield  figures 
proj)ortional  to  the  osmotic  pre.ssnrc  involved. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  osmotic  pressures  them- 
selves. Berkeley  and  Hartley  also  measure<l  the 
velocity  wit)i  which  water  would  enter  the 
cell  under  the  influence,  not  of  the  osmotic 
pressure  W’ithin  the  cell,  but  of  ordinary  liydro- 
.stntic  pressures  from  without,  with  nothing  but 
pure  water  Iwth  inside  and  outside  the  cell.  If 
the  precaution  is  taken  of  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture all  hut  al’solutely  constant,  the  method 
yields  figures  of  a high  degree  of  precision. 
Even  very  small  osmotic  pressures  can  be 
readily  determinetl  by  the  new'  method. 

Arthur  A.  Noyes,  with  a group  of  assistants 
and  stuilenta.  continued  his  able  investigations 
of  aqueous  solutions  of  salts,  A paper,  under 
the  names  of  Noyes  and  Johnston,  published  In 
the  September  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
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.(mm'rfln  Chemical  KonXy,  deals  with  solu- 
tions of  more  complex  salla  thon  had  hitherto 
been  studied.  It  has  lonff  been  known  that 
salts  containing  only  simple  univalent  ions, 
such  as  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  nitrate, 
potassium  bromide,  etc.,  are  associated  elw 
trolytically  to  all  but  exactly  the  same  extent 
in  solutions  containing  eijuivalont  quantities 
of  them.  Xoyes  and  Johnston’s  study  showed 
tliat  this  principle  is  true,  not  only  for  salts 
of  the  univalent,  but  for  a set  of  salts  of  any 
other  valence  type.  To  use  their  own  language, 
“ Kor  dilTercnt  salts  of  the  same  ionic  type  at 
any  definite  concentration  and  temperature  the 
degree  of  ionization  U approximately  the  same.” 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  electrolytic  disso- 
ciation theory,  Arrhenius  had  showm  tl»at, 
curiously  enough,  with  rising  temperature  the 
degree  of  dissociation  of  u dissolved  salt  de- 
creases. That  early  study  dealt,  again,  with 
only  salts  of  the  simplest  valence  ty|>e.  Noyes 
and  Johnston’s  investigation  now  shows  also 
this  principle  to  hold  in  (he  case  of  complex 
salts,  and  demonstrates,  in  fact,  that  the  more 
complex  the  salt  the  more  rapid  the  fall  of 
its  dissociation  with  rising  temperature.  It 
may  bo  obserx'ed,  in  passing,  that  the  apparatus 
employed  in  this  investigation  was  (he  con- 
ductivity bomb  invented  by  Arthur  A.  Noyes 
himself  and  permitting  of  conductivity  meas- 
urements at  almost  any  desired  temperature. 
A most  important  result  of  the  Investigation 
was  the  discovery  of  a new  set  of  dis- 
crepancies between  the  degree  of  dissociation 
indicated  by  the  eleetrical  eondnetivity  and 
that  indicated  by  the  freezing  temjwratures  of 
the  solutions  examined.  The  agr«M‘ing  results 
yielded  years  ago  hy  the  two  <lifTerent  physico- 
chemical methods  in  question  formed  one  of 
the  main  props  of  the  dissociation  theory  and 
did  much  toward  its  incorporation  in  seienee. 
The  discrepancies  now  discovered  by  Noyes  and 
Johnston,  together  with  wjme  discrepnneies  ob- 
served before,  point  to  the  incompleteness  of 
our  knowletlge  of  solutions  and  seem  to  render 
necessary  a serious  modification  of  the  tlieory 
of  solutions  now  so  generally  adopted.  Thus 
■vience  grows,  discovers  its  own  weak  points, 
then  strengthens  them  by  new  growth. 

Two  contributions,  the  first  hy  HosanofT, 
I,amb.  and  Kreithut.  the  second  by  Kosannfl  and 
Easley,  descril)e<l  a new  metlirnl  for  measuring 
the  partial  vapor  pratAurrs  of  binary  mixtures, 
gave  the  results  of  an  extensive  aeries  of  meas- 
urements. and  developed  a thermo-dynamic  the- 
ory of  the  results.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
tlie  new'  method  is  stated  in  one  of  the  pa|>era 
in  the  following  terms:  “If  a mixed  vnp»»r  of 

constant  composition  is  passe<!  through  a liquid 
mixture  of  the  same  components,  the  com|K*si- 
lion  and  temperature  of  the  liquid  will  stead- 
ily change  until  complete  equilihritim.  as  re- 
gards both  temperature  and  pressure,  has  l»een 
established.  A stationary  temjs'rature  will 
'lemunstrate  the  attainment  of  eqtiilthriiim. 
The  vapor  bubbling  through  the  liquid  may  then 
be  condense*!  in  any  desired  quantity  and 
analyze.  Identity  of  composition  of  two  or 
more  consecutive  samples  of  the  conilensei! 
vapor  will  be  additional  proof  that  perfect 
equilibrium  had  t^een  established  l>etween  liquid 
and  vapor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  can 
Ijc  drawn  ofT  and  its  composition  determined  hy 
analysis.”  The  new  methtsi  is  valuahle  In  the 
first  place  because  it  carries  its  own  check 


of  the  results.  Furthermore,  as  the  published 
results  show,  the  t<»tal  pr*»babio  error  involved 
in  the  measurements  d*s‘s  not  exceet!  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  method 
is  highly  reliable  and  pn*cise.  One  of  the  two 
pApc\rs  points  out  that  no  property  of  a sub- 
stance is  more  characteristic  of  its  Intimate 
pliysicnl  condition  than  its  vs*por  pressure,  that 
in  mixtures  the  partial  vapor  pressures  are  the 
immediate  expression  of  tlie  molecular  condi- 
tion and  mutual  influence  of  the  components, 
and  (hat  therefrom  follows  the  important  rrdc 
playetl  by  vapor  pressures  in  physicochemical 
science  even  at  present,  and  the  still  more 
im|K>rtant  part  which  that  prop*’rty  is  destined 
t*>  play  in  the  development  of  knowledge  in  the 
future.  The  fk'coml  of  the  two  papers  proposes 
a generalization  of  Raniilt’s  law,  making  it 
valid,  not  only  for  infinitely  dilute  solutions, 
ns  heretofore,  but  for  solutions  of  all  concen- 
trations, and  for  binary  mixtures  of  organic 
substances  in  general.  The  results  yielded  by 
this  theoretical  g»*neralization  agree  with  Ro- 
sanofT  and  Easley’s  measurements  all  but  per- 
fectly. 

In  organic  chemistry  no  more  important 
work  was  carried  on  than  that  by  h'mil  risoher 
on  the  protehis.  The  contents  of  the  cells  fn*m 
which  living  tissues  arc  built  up  consist  of 
highly  complicatisl  albuminous  Isxlies,  calI<Nl 
proteins.  Tl>ese  albumens,  unlike  any  other 
naturally  occurring  substances,  will  alone,  in 
conjunction  with  water  and  salt,  furnish 
nourishnient  siiflicient  for  animal  life  and  honev 
arc  of  extreme  importance  from  a pltysiologieal 
as  well  a.s  chemical  point  of  view.  The 
synthesis  of  such  substances  Fischer  is  fast 
approaching  step  by  step  in  the  laboratory. 
The  difiiculties  of  inve.stigating  the  constitution 
of  such  conumiinds  are  innumerable,  they  be- 
ing non-crystallixnble.  non  volatile  substances, 
and  consequently  purifiable  with  difficulty.  They 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  heat,  acids,  and  alco- 
hol, and  therefore  very  liable  to  bo  altered  dur- 
ing ordinary  cliemical  processes.  Their  molecular 
complexity  is  very  great.  Molecular  weight 
determinations  by  the  fre*‘7ing  point  method 
show  egg-allmmen,  for  insfanoe.  to  have  a molec- 
ular weight  of  16.000.  and  luemoglohin  one  of 
60,000.  Fischer  has  attacke<}  the  gigantic  prob- 
lem of  deferniining  the  constitution  of  these 
albuminoids  by  first  splitting  them  up  by 
hydrolysis  into  simpler  substances,  amino- 
acids,  whose  constitutions  were  determinable, 
and  whose  syntheses  were  consequently  p*»s- 
sible.  Nearly  all  of  the  numerous  amino-acids 
thus  obtained  from  the  naturally  occurring  al- 
bumens have  now’  been  synthesized,  and  Fischer 
is  engaged  in  combining  these  synthetic  acids 
into  a single  molecule  whose  reactions  shall  re- 
semble those  of  the  original  albuminoids.  The 
complexes  Fischer  lias  now  synthesiml.  while 
not  themselves  of  the  protein  class,  show  siifll- 
ciont  resemblance  to  the  naturally  occurring 
suhstnnees  to  allow'  us  to  deduce  the  probable 
constitution  of  at  least  part  of  the  albumen 
molt'oiile.  Ry  the  rivombining  of  these  amino- 
ocids,  Fisclier  has  among  some  three  hundred 
complexes  synthesize*!  an  octadecapeptide  name*l 
levo  - leiicyl  • triglycyl  - levo  • leucyl  - triglycyl- 
levo-leucyl-octaglycyl-glycine.  This  extraordinary 
suluitanco  bus  all  the  projierties  of  the  natural 
alluimens.  it  is  the  most  complitxite*!  system  of 
knmvn  constitution  hitherto  synlliesiz.ed.  Its 
molecular  weight  is  1213.  As*,  however,  the 
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simplpat  ocpiirring  protein  has  a molecular 
weight  npproaclung  10.000,  a eonsiderahle  ad- 
vancement is  still  necessary  before  a true  al- 
buminoid can  Ik*  Rynthesized. 

Steaily  advancement  in  the  ftjfntheHis  of  aJka- 
loidjt,  the  most  important  of  which  are  found 
in  the  tissues  of  plants,  continues  to  Ik*  made, 
owing  largely  to  the  pharmacological  import- 
ance of  these  substances,  which  renders  a 
knowledge  of  their  structure  of  the  utmost 
value.  Of  the  newest  synthetic  alkiiloids, 
a/oratnc,  named  after  its  discoverer.  E.  Kour- 
neau  (French  for  stovel  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. owing  to  its  marked  una*sthetlc  properties. 
Stovaine,  which  is  the  hydrochloride  of  I- 
dimethylamino-2-cthyl-2  propanoM)enzoyl  ester, 
is  merely  one  of  a numerous  class  of  e^^ters  of 
tertiary  alcohols  synthesized  by  Foiirneau,  all 
of  which  act  ns  local  anjesthetics.  In  compari- 
son with  cocaine,  which  it  promises  largely  to 
supplant,  it  has  al»out  tlie  same  nntesthetic 
power,  but  it  is  only  one-third  to  one-half  as 
toxic,  and  its  effects  subside  more  rapidly.  It 
dilates  the  blood  vessels,  whereas  cocaine  con- 
tracts them.  Likewise,  it  exerts  a tonic  action 
on  the  heart.  A mixture  of  stovaine  and 
strychnine  is  used  for  producing  spinal 
nmesthesia.  The  discovery  of  the  valuable 
physiological  properties  of  this  substance  is 
stimulating  a systematic  search  for  esters  of 
otlier  amino-tertiary-alcohols,  having  the  same 
properties  in  an  even  more  marked  degree,  if 
possible. 

A new  example  of  what  is  now  known  ns 
“negative  catalysis”  was  found  hy  Chapman 
and  MacMahon  in  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
oxygen  upon  the  reaction  between  chlorine  and 
hydrogen.  Tho  subject  as  mentioned  here  is  a 
contribution  to  that  most  important  chapter  of 
chemical  dynamics  dealing  with  ratal^tic  ac- 
tion,  which,  according  to  Oswald’s  definition, 
consists  in  a hastening  effect  tlmt  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  substances  has  iij»on  many  chemi- 
cal reactions.  The  most  celebrated  example 
of  such  an  effect  is  the.  hastening  by  s])ongy 
platinum  of  the  combination  of  sulphur  dioxide 
with  oxygen,  which  has  revolutionized  tlie 
sulphuric  acid  industry.  Other  well  known  and 
remarkable  cases  of  reaction  cataly.sis  liave  in 
recent  years  biH*n  dist*overed,  by  Baker  and 
Dixon,  in  tlie  action  of  the  merest  traces  of 
moisture  on  the  reaction  lielween  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  a.s  well  as  l)etwiK*n  hydrogen  and 
chlorine.  Thus,  the  reaction  iM'twecn  absolutely 
dry  chlorine  is  so  exceeilingly  slow,  even  at  high 
tenijKTatures.  that  ordinary  chemical  methods 
are  incapable  of  detecting  it.  But  so  great  is 
the  hastening  effect  of  the  merest,  trace  of 
water  upon  this  reaction,  that  the  infrcHluction 
of  a trace  of  moisture  into  the  reacting  mix- 
ture produces  a violent  explosion.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  chemists  are  eagerly  searching  for 
more  and  un>re  examples  of  catalysis.  They 
hojK*.  with  reason,  to  gain  insight  into  the 
mechani.sin  of  chemical  action  itwdf,  when 
catalysis  i.s  understooil.  The  nmiilKT  of  known 
cases  of  negative  cataly.sis.  that  is,  the  slowing 
up  of  reactions  by  the  presmic-e  of  foreign  sub- 
stances. is  snwII  a.s  compared  with  the  numlH*r 
of  cases  of  |>ositive  catalysis.  About  tbr«* 
years  ago  such  a case  was  discovertsl  hy  Hein- 
rich Hohisehmidt  in  tho  action  of  water  upon 
the  combination  of  organic  o<*ids  with  alcohols. 
According  to  (‘hapnuin  and  M:icMahon.  the  re- 
action betwt'cu  chlorine  and  hytlrogcn,  which  is 


80  onortnoiisly  hastened  hy  the  presence  of  water, 
is  rendered  much  slower  by  the  presence 
of  oxygen  gas.  In  fact,  they  find  the  velocity 
of  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  from 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  to  inversely  pro|>or- 
tional  to  tho  amount  of  oxygen  present. 

An  Interesting  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  thr  Walden  inremton  was  published 
in  course  of  the  year  by  McKenzie  and  Clough. 
The  Walden  inversion  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable puzzles  of  pre.sent  day  organic 
chemistry.  Hince  Pasteur’s  classical  researches 
on  the  tartaric  acids,  it  had  been  supposed  for 
many  years  that  an  optically  active  organic 
substance  could  not  possibly  be  transformed 
into  its  antipodal  variety  except  by  racemiza- 
tion.  In  other  words,  an  optically  active  sub- 
stance, if  changed  at  all,  would  bo  transformed 
into  a pair  of  substances  of  equal  and  opposite 
rotatory'  powers,  the  resulting  “racemic  mix- 
ture” lieing  of  course  optically  inactive.  The 
first  exception  to  this  law  was  disoo\-ered  a few 
y'ears  ago  by'  Walden,  and  since  then  several 
further  exceptions  have  ts’en  reported  by  Emil 
Fischer  and  other  investigators.  McKenzie  and 
Clough’s  paper  descrilies  a method  by  which 
dextro-mandelic  acid  may  Ijc  transformed  into 
levo-nmndelic  and  back  again.  When,  namely, 
phosphorus  pentachloride  is  allowed  to  net  on 
dextro-mandelic  acid,  it  is  transformed  into  a 
chloro  • phenyl  • acetic  acid.  This,  in  turn, 
treated  with  ammonia,  yields  an  amino-phenyl- 
acetic  acid.  Finally',  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
upon  the  In.st-named  comfwund,  gives  a raan- 
delic  acid.  But,  and  this  is  the  main  |>oint  in 
the  matter,  the  mandelic  acid  so  (d)tained  is 
not  the  dextro-mandelic  acid  started  with,  but 
the  antip<Hlal  levo-nmndelic  acid.  Conversely, 
if  levo  mandelic  acid  is  started  with,  the  con- 
secutive action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
ammonia,  and  nitrous  acid,  leads  to  the  dextro- 
rotatory variety  of  mandelic  acid.  A rational 
tlworelical  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  tlie  Walden  inversion  has  not 
yet  been  advanced,  lyiennwhile.  as  regards  the 
step  of  McKenzie  and  Clough’s  process  at  which 
inver.ston  takes  place,  these  authors  ju.<tly  l«e- 
lieve  that  the  inverting  agent  is  ammonia. 
Their  view  is  corroborated  by  the  observati«m 
that  levo-anilno-phenyl-aeetic  acid,  inverted  into 
dextrobromo-jihenyl-actelic  acid  by'  the  action 
of  nitrosyl  hroniide.  I.s  re-obtained  in  Us  orig- 
inal form  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the 
hitter  compound.  The  mechanism  of  McKenzie 
and  Clough's  process  would,  therefore,  app<-ar 
to  Ik*  very  much  the  ■sanii*  as  that  of  the  in- 
versi<m  of  valine  descriin'd  by  Fischer  and 
Scboibler  in  A theory  of  the  Walden 

inversion,  when  it  apj)ears,  ’ will  undoubtedly 
make  a new  epoch  in  organic  chemistry. 

('laude  suceeedoil  in  re-determining  the 
amounts  of  hydroffen.  neon,  and  helium  in  the 
air.  According  to  these  newest  men.su remenU, 
the  nir  contains  |H*r  cent,  hydrogen  gas. 

O.tMMIo  |KT  cent,  helium  an<l  O.Oois  per  cent, 
neon.  Xo  wonder  that  one  hiiiidr(*d  years  of 
air-analyzing  by  ordinary  chemical  metho«ls  had 
failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  these  gases. 

An  international  group  of  investigators,  with 
ThwHlore  Williiuii  Itichards,  of  Harvard,  by  far 
the  most  im^Kirtant  figure  in  the  group.’ con- 
tinued work  on  the  determination  of  those  im- 
portant constant.M  of  nature,  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  chemical  elements.  Kieliards’s  collected 
|wjKTs  on  the  atomic  weights,  published  during 
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the  vMT  in  the  form  of  a volume  of  nearly  POO 
pages  in  German,  is  a towerin^f  monument  for 
•Aimriran  science  of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  international  committee  of  afumic  weights 
tdoptwl  A number  of  recently  published  deter- 
minations, of  which  the  most  important  fol- 
low. On  the  basis  of  William  A.  Noyes's 
synthesis  of  water,  and  of  a number  of  older 
data,  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is 
1.0077P.  On  the  basis  of  determinations  by 
William  A.  N«>yes  and  Wel>er,  and  by  others, 
the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  35.400.  The 
atomic  weights  of  some  of  the  other  elements 
are:  sulphur,  32.070;  lead.  207.10;  cadmium, 
from  112.50  to  112.88;  tellurium,  127.5  (?); 
palladium.  100.75;  niobium.  03.5;  radium, 
220.4.  Several  sp«‘culative  papers  were  pub- 
lished, as  usual,  during  the  year,  attempting 
to  find  and  explain  relationships  lK*tween  these 
characteristic  constants  of  the  elcn»ents.  As 
ret  all  these  speeuliitions  have  been  like  sparks 
in  the  deep  night;  they  have  neither  lasted  nor 
left  any  light  worth  speaking  of. 

CH£M1STKY,  IxnrsTRiAL.  The  advances 
made  during  1000  fail  to  reveal  any  very 
great  discoveries,  although  distinct  progress  is 
evi<!ent.  The  results  seem  to  show  careful  and 
persistent  efforts  toward  the  improvement  of 
details  in  proce.sses  together  with  the  announce- 
ments of  new  prmiuets,  tlie  value  of  moat  of 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  teat  of 
time.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  in  the  I'nited  States  is  shown 
by  the  endowment  of  fellowahips  in  various 
univoraities  by  chemical  manufacturing  firms 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  incuml>ent  to 
prosecute  researches  on  the  technology  of  the 
industries  concerned. 

OBr,AXiz.\Tioxs.  In  the  United  States  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  presided  over  hy 
Willis  R.  Whitney,  held  general  meetings  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  during  July  2P  July  2.  and  in 
Boston.  Mass.,  during  Decemlvr  27-31.  New 
loeal  sections  have  l>een  establisheil  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wjs.,  Clevelanjl.  Ohio,  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Columbia,  Mo.  On  NovemlH*r  5 its  Nichols 
me<lal  w.is  awarded  to  H.  Baekeland  for  his 
researches  leading  to  the  discovery  of  Imkolite. 
The  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
held  its  second  annual  meeting  in  Philudelphiu, 
Pa..  December  8-10,  with  Samuel  P.  Sadtler 
as  its  president.  It  first  meeting  was  in  Pitts- 
burg, i'a.,  in  1008.  The  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  of  Great  Britain  held  its  28th  annual 
meeting  in  I»ndon  on  May  20.  and  for  a third 
time  honored  the  United  States  by  electing 
Ira,  Renisen.  of  tlie  Johns  Hopkins  L'niveraity, 
as  its  president.  Tl»e  memlKTship  was  reported 
as  4.520.  The  seventh  International  Congress 
of  Applied  (’hemistry  was  held  in  I.ondon  dur- 
ing May  27-J»ne  2,  with  Sir  Henry  K.  Roscfw 
as  president  of  honor,  and  Sir  William  Ramsay 
as  active  president.  Ifarv<*y  W.  Wiley  was 
chairman  of  the  American  Committee.  U wa.s 
decided  Ui  hold  the  next  Congress  in  the  I'nited 
States  in  11H2,  and  for  it  K.  W.  Morlev  was 
nominated  for  the  honorary,  and  W.  H.  Nichols 
for  the  active  presidency.  During  Octtdier  14*23, 
the  first  annual  Kxhibition  of  ClKiniical  Indus- 
tries was  hold  in  London. 

^Hvobogex  axd  Oxyuex.  The  science  of 
aeronautics  baa  led  to  the  study  of  cheap^'ning 
the  cost  of  the  buoyant  gas  enjployed  in  bal- 
loons. Ordinary  illuminating  gas  has  gtmer- 
ally  been  used,  but  us  hydrogen  has  over  seven 


times  the  lifting  power  of  coal  gas,  its  use  !s 
preferred.  By  the  ordinary  method  of  prepar- 
ing hydrogen,  as  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  on  iron  or  r.lnc.  the  coat  was  from 
$4.25  to  $7  per  1000  cubic  feet.  A new  method 
proposed  in  Germany  is  lms«*d  on  the  inter- 
action between  steam  and  iron  (in  the  form  of 
l>oringa  or  turnings)  at  a red  heat  whereby 
magnetic  iron  oxide  is  forme<l  and  hydrogen  is 
liberated.  Another  process  involves  the  reac- 
tion at  300®  C.  between  water  gas  and  calcium 
carbide.  The  latter  substance  combines  with 
the  carl>on  monoxide,  carlsm  dioxide,  and 
nitrogen  present  in  the  water  gas  and  hydrogen 
alone  remains  in  the  ga.seons  form.  The  gas 
thus  obtained  does  not  require  further  purifica- 
tion before  being  conducted  to  gasometers  for 
the  purpf)se  of  storagt*.  This  clu'apened 
hydrogen,  98  per  cent,  pure,  is  offereil  for  sale 
at  $1  per  1000  cubic  feet.  Tlie  oxygen  of  com- 
merce is  now  chiefly  obtained  by  dwomposing 
water  electrically  or  by  means  of  liquid  air, 
from  which  the  nitrogen,  being  more  volatile 
than  the  oxygen,  evaporates,  leaving  the  latter. 
For  the  production  of  liquid  air  two  proet*«ses 
arc  used,  that  of  von  Linde,  whose  machines 
give  flOO  to  1500  cubic  fwt  of  oxygen  an  hour, 
and  that  of  Claude,  whose  apparatus  yields 
1500  to  30(>0  cubic  feet  hourly.  The  Linde 
company  has  in  Germany  four  factories  for  the 
separation  of  the  oxygen  from  liquefied  air. 
In  Paris  the  factory  of  Bardot  is  using  power- 
ful Linde  machines,  and  two  factories  for  pro- 
ducing 15,000  cubic  feet  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction in  Hamburg  and  Gleiswitz.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  turned  out  by  the  Linde 
pn>cC8»«*s  alone  is  estimated  at  about  30,000,000 
cubic  feet  yearly. 

Nitrogen,  Metho<ls  for  the  successful  ex- 
traction of  nitrogen  from  air  and  its  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  a nitrate  continue  to  be 
descril)ed.  Plants  have  Usm  estahli.shed  in 
Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  European 
countri<*3,  and  in  Canada.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  lime  nitrogen  tnintainlng  20  per  cent, 
nitrogen  is  given  a-s  ranging  from  $52.11  tq 
$00.79  a metric  ton.  1.  e.,  2204  tons.  Experi- 
ments with  fertilizers  maile  synthetically  in 
comimrison  with  Chilean  saltpetre  are  gi*ner- 
ally  favorable  to  the  artificial  product.  .\n 
aluminum  nitride  for  use  a.s  fertilizer  is  Ix'ing 
made  in  MulhaiHen.  Alsace,  by  first  preparing 
an  aluminuni  carbide  by  heating  a mixture  of 
alumina  and  carbon  in  an  chvtric  furnace. 
This  is  Ham  mixed  witli  a fresh  quantity  of 
aiumina  and  heated  with  nitrogen  gas.  The 
inventor  has  obtained  a crystalline  aluminum 
nitride  that  contains  as  nuich'as  34  ptT  cent, 
of  nitrogen.  A new  process  for  producing  am- 
monia friun  atmospheric  nitrogen  has  lasm  de- 
velo|)cd  from  exf»erimenl8  in  the  synthesis  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  consists  essentially  In 
parsing  over  iron  at  a dull  nnl  heat  u mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  air  and  coal  gas  previously 
moistened  hy  passing  through  distilled  water. 
The  yield  of  ammonia  varied  greatly  with  the 
teinjH'rutnre.  the  lM*st  results  being  obtained 
ladween  300®  and  3.50®  C. 

META1.S.  The  cbeapne.ss  of  almniniim  la  re- 
sulting more  and  more  in  its  increasing  use  ns 
a substitute  for  ot>pper,  e«j)eciiilly  where  light- 
nes.s  is  desireii,  a.s  in  the  making  of  flying- 
machines.  An  alloy,  called  mngnalium,  is  imute 
by  melting  together  aluminum  and  magnesium 
in  a vacuum  ami  then  allowing  the  eum}H>uiid 
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formed  to  cool  in  a vacuum  or  under  a prcMiiro 
of  100  to  200  atmospheres.  DifTerent  percent- 
opoft  of  the  constituent  metals  are  used.  This 
alloy,  which  has  a very  low  specific  gravity,  is 
a solid  silver-white  metal  that  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing on  high  polish.  ltesi<les  its  use  in  the 
construction  of  aeroplanes,  it  is  employed  in 
Germany  as  a reflecting  material  for  mirrors 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  tubes. 
The  harder  varieties  of  magnalium  iraiy  be  cast 
in  the  same  way  ns  aluminum.  The  discovery 
of  an  ore  of  autiniony,  said  to  contain  tiO  per 
cent,  of  the  metal,  in  Servia,  is  of  interest,  as 
that  country  exported  to  the  United  States, 
during  IflOH,  antimony  valued  at  alxnit  S3<H)0. 
The  extracting  of  the  metal  in  Germany  is  by 
treating  antimony  sulphide  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  presence  of  potassium  sulphate  at  a 
temperature  of  130®  C.  and  boiling  out  the  re- 
sulting compound  formed  by  the  antimony  with 
the  potassium  salt.  From  this  solution  the 
oxide  of  antimony  may  bo  separated  out  by 
crystallization  as  white  noodles.  Kadium  con- 
tinues to  occupy  the  attention  of  chemists. 
The  sources  of  supply  have  been  increased  by 
the  discovery  of  radium  in  the  refuse  of  the 
abandoned  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall, 
England.  An  improved  process  for  its  extrac- 
tion by  means  of  which  the  radium  is  obtained 
directly,  is  announced,  and  the  shorter  time  re- 
quired for  this  pn>ce83  is  a valuable  feature. 
The  finding  of  uranium  deposits  containing 
radium  is  reported  from  Portugal  and  from 
California,  and  from  Vienna  is  the  statement 
that  from  the  deposits  of  Joachimsthal,  the 
Minister  of  UalK>r  of  Austria  will  sell  radium 
in  vials,  each  to  contain  00  milligrams  of  5 
per  cent,  radium  or  30  milligrams  of  10  per 
cent,  radium,  the  price  of  such  a vial  to  be 
1080  crowns  (about  $210).  as  the  present 
market  value  of  pure  radium  is  estimated  at 
$60,000  a gram.  Radium  institutes  have  been 
foundinl  in  Vienna  and  in  New  York  City  for 
the  study  of  radium  and  its  applications, 
largely,  however,  with  a view  to  its  use  in 
metlicine. 

Mktallvbgy.  The  steel  manufacturers  of 
Sheffield,  England,  early  in  the  year  announced 
their  pro^iuction  of  a steel  with  a cutting 
power  quadruple  tlmt  of  any  now  known  to 
metallurgy.  This  new  product  is  said  to  be  the 
first  high  spet*d  steel  that  can  be  hardened  in 
cold  water  without  danger.  Us  improved 
iKiture  is  due  to  the  hardening  efTeet  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  metals  that  are 
used  instead  of  carbon.  More  recently  .Amer- 
ican manufacturers  have  made  claims  for  a 
liigh  speed  steel  with  a cutting  power  of  seven 
times  that  of  the  ordinary  ateid.  A torch 
operated  by  oxygen  and  acetylene,  producing  a 
heat  of  dOtM)®  C.,  lias  been  inventiKl  in  Cleve- 
land. By  means  of  it  it  is  possible  to  weld 
aluminum.  The  torch  makes  a flame  that  will 
cut  through  two  inches  of  solid  steel  in  loss 
than  a minute  and  pierce  a 12-inch  piece  of 
llic  hardest  steel  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  displayed  by  metals 
under  certain  conditions  are  alrikingly  like 
those  of  organic  hotlies  sufTering  from  disease. 
Yellow  phosphorus  gradually  assumes  a new 
complexion  if  left  to  the  agencies  of  time, 
finishing  a beautifnl  dark  red.  The  change 
that  o«’eurs  when  metallic  tin  crumbles  to  a 
gray  powder  when  exposed  to  the  cold  Is  known 
us  “ tin  plague  ” and  it  is  known  that  the 


smooth  surface  of  the  metal  after  an  exposure 
to  10®-45®  C.  for  two  years  becomes  brittle 
and  crystalline.  “Tin  plague”  is  even  infec- 
tious. for  on  inoculating  other  masses  of  smooth 
polished  tin  with  small  portions  of  the  crystal- 
line metal,  the  “disease”  spreads.  Tinfoil 
succumbs  to  the  infection  in  the  same  way  and 
becomes  crystalline  and  brittle  right  through. 
It  would  even  appear  that  certain  metals  have 
their  “ illnesses,”  as  if  their  activities  were 
interfered  with  by  a toxic  process  which  may 
be  pushed  in  many  cases  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  metal  “dies.”  It  has  lx?en  found  that 
platinum,  for  example,  in  its  colloidal  form,  in 
which  it  is  very  remarkably  active,  is  positively 
“ poisoned  ” by  prussic  acid  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  its  great  energies  cease  to  act;  it 
is  killed. 

Fibre  axd  Wood.  In  Australia  there  has 
l>een  found  « fibre  resulting  from  the  sheddings 
of  the  leaf  sheaf  of  a sea  gras.s,  which  occurs 
in  large  quantities  and  has  great  commercial 
possibilities.  H will  spin  and  weave  in  union 
with  wool,  and  will  also  take  dye  equally  well, 
being  the  only  vegetable  fibre  to  do  this.  It  is 
practically  non-inflammable,  and  it  is  to  that 
extent  a non-conductor.  It  does  not  shrink, 
and  hnJ  more  resilience  than  ka)x>k.  It  is  also 
found  to  be  as  good  for  ship  calking  as  oakum. 
George  D.  Frankforter,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
describes  a process  of  saving  wood  pulp  from 
fir  timber.  He  places  small  pieces  of  waste 
wood  or  sawdust  in  a steel  incline  over  a 
furnace  and  forces  distillation  of  (he  waste 
wood  by  saturating  it  with  carlwn  disulphide, 
or  gas4^lino,  thus  causing  the  turpentine  and 
rosin  to  pass  off  as  gases  and  leaving  the  wood 
pulp  free  from  pitch  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  p.iper.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  wood  pulp  sulphite  liquor,  which  has 
l>eon  regarded  as  without  value,  may  be  used 
a.*  a road-dressing,  yielding  results  showing 
that  it  compares  favornldy  with  oil  and  tar 
when  similarly  employtMi.  A report  from  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  Wash- 
ington shows  that  it  is  possible  to  use  a 
chemical  solution  or  “bath”  that  makes  the 
tougli  fibre  of  the  banknote  as  good  as  new, 
does  not  injure  the  ink,  and  completely  elim- 
inates any  dangerous  bacteria.  Melted  wood  is 
a novelty  from  France.  Its  preparation  is 
descril)od  as  follows:  A metal  receiver  having 

a double  bottom  through  which  superheated 
steam  passes,  is  filled  with  bits  of  wood;  it  is 
closed  by  a lid  provided  with  a tube  and  stop- 
cock communicating  with  an  appairatus  for 
exhausting  the  air.  When  the  wood  thus  kept 
in  a vacuum  is  heated  above  140®  C„  the  water 
and  other  volatile  substances  are  drawn  off  by 
means  of  the  exliausting  apparatus,  after  which 
the  heating  is  continued  for  three  hours.  There 
then  take  place  a complex  series  of  reactions 
and  phenomena  analogous  to  those  that  accom- 
pany the  distillation  of  wood  in  a closed  vessel, 
nml  in  this  way  all  the  so-called  pyrogenous 
products  are  separated;  these  in  turn  are  drawn 
off,  condensed,  and  separated  so  that  they  may 
be  utilizini  commercially.  There  remain  in  the 
receptacle  only  the  fibrous  skeleton  of  the  wood 
and  the  mineral  salts,  which,  taken  together, 
constitute  a fusible  maas.  This  is  allowed  to 
coo!  slowly,  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  and 
then  placed  in  a wcond  Indler  which,  after  the 
air  has  lM*en  exhausted,  is  filled  with  nitrogen 
under  a pressure  of  1.5  to  2 atmospheres.  The 
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whole  is  boated  to  500°  C.  for  two  hours,  and 
at  the  end  of  this  time  the  wood  is  melted  into 
a homogeneous,  hard  mass. 

ExpLOblVKj^  Os<'ar  (juttman  in  a series  of 
Cantor  lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  London  in  lOOO  reviewed  the 
entire  hedd  of  progress  in  blasting  and  military 
explosives.  The  latest  explosive  to  l>e  invented 
in  Germany  is  called  “ammonal.”  It  is  essen- 
tially a mixture  of  pulverized  aluminum  with 
ammonium  nitrate,  its  method  of  operation  is 
as  follows:  The  pulverized  aluminum,  on  being 

i^ited.  takes  up  tlie  oxyg»*n  of  the  ammonium 
nitrate,  generating  an  enormous  amount  of  heut, 
and  expanding  the  gaseous  product  with  ex- 
plosive force.  Other  explosives  evolve  noxious 
vajjors,  but  ammonal  gives  olf  only  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  steam,  all  substances  benelicial, 
rather  than  harmful.  A furllier  ailvantage  of 
ammonal  is  the  complete  safely  of  its  manufac- 
ture. An  explosive  called  “gerite”  has  been 
tested  in  Italy  and  it  is  clainie<i  that  it  shat- 
ter»-<l  steel  armor  plate  an  inch  in  thickness 
which  an  equal  quantity  of  dynamite  had  been 
unable  to  bend.  The  French  authorities  an- 
nounce that  \ ieUe  has  proiluced  an  absolutely 
stable  smokeless  powder.  Its  ImIHstic  qualities 
are  slightly  superior  to  those  of  the  prewnt 
powder  hut  do  not  differ  enough  from  the  latter 
to  mKressitate  the  least  change  or  niodihcatiun 
in  either  weapons  or  projectiles. 

PCTBOLtUM.  On  August  28  occurred  the 
semi  centennial  of  the  sinking  of  the  first  pe- 
troleum well  in  tlie  United  .States.  During 
1008  the  crude  oil  taken  from  bidow  the  surface 
in  this  country  amounted  to  183,181.08-1  barrels 
of  42  gallons  each,  representing  at  the  wells  a 
value  of  $1.34,000,000.  In  fifty  years  petroleum 
has  risen  from  industrial  and  commercial  non- 
existence to  the  fourth  place  in  the  natural  and 
manufactured  products  of  the  Unitinl  States. 
Its  volume  and  value  are  surpasst>ii  only  by 
food  stuffs,  cotton,  and  iri»n  and  st«*el.  Altlinugh 
discovery  and  development  of  petroleum  have 
progressed  elsewhere,  nevertheless  the  United 
States  still  furnishes  64  per  cent,  of  the  protluc- 
tion  of  the  entire  world. 

MiscELLANEors.  “ Bakelito”  is  the  name  of  a 
new  compound  that  chemically  is  oxybenzyl- 
methylenglycol  anhydride,  but  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  is  called  Bakelite.  after  its  inventor. 
It  is  a coal-tar  product,  combining  the  proper- 
ties of  amber,  celluloid,  and  carlion.  It  is  much 
cheaper  than  either  celluloid  or  hard  ruhl>er, 
though  not  BO  flexible  or  elastic.  It  is  valuable 
for  electrical  insulation  where  a high  voltage 
current  is  used,  as  it  greatly  reduces  the  lia- 
bility of  burning  out  under  overload.  Formic 
acid  is  finding  greater  use  than  formerly.  The 
elieniically  pure  acid  is  used  in  small  quanti- 
ties for  medical  purposes,  and  also  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  essences.  Its 
chief  commercial  application,  however,  is  in  dye- 
ing and  tanning,  where  its  corrosive  effect  is  of 
great  value.  For  dyeing  purposes  formic  acid 
is  substituted  in  cases  in  which  formerly  30 
per  cent,  acetic  acid  was  used.  As  a mixture 
it  is  preferred  to  sulphuric  acid,  because  it  is 
harmles-s  to  thread  and  tissue  and  produces  a 
more  e<]ual  color  effect.  Tn  tlie  dye  bath  it  has 
proved  to  be  a better  fixing  agent  than  acetic 
acid,  and  it  can  be  used  in  connection  with  all 
kinds  of  tissue.  It  gives  tn  mercerized  cotton 
the  rustling  effect  of  silk,  and  it  is  cheaj>er  than 
citric  nr  tartaric  acid.  In  the  silk  trn<les  it  is 
used  odvaotageously  to  produce  tlie  sheen,  ana 


in  the  printing  of  cottons  it  enables  the  manu- 
facturers to  produce  u clearer  and  brighter  tone 
than  U uhtaiiuMl  by  acetic  acid.  It  may  be 
utilized  also  for  dissolving  dyestuffs  and  as  an 
antisi'ptic  in  finished  materials.  A uon-intluin- 
niuble  celluloid  called  “cellite”  is  now  nianu- 
fuctured  iu  Germany  by  substituting  various 
artificial  clieinical  prislucls  siuiilar  to  the  cam- 
phor now  used  in  preparing  ordinary  celluloid. 
Also  from  Germany  is  a new  pigment  called 
“ vitralin.”  It  is  a highly  lu.'^trous  paint  which 
can  be  a^qdicHl  to  surfaix's  with  the  same  care 
as  ordinary  paints  and  has  reniarkahle  disin- 
fecting properties,  hence  its  use  in  sick  rooms 
for  the  purjiose  of  destroying  disease  germs  is 
recomnieniletl.  Alcohol  may  Ik*  obtained  by  ex- 
{losing  sawdust  to  sulphurous  acid  gas.  hy  nii'uns 
of  which  a chemical  action  is  induced  which 
enables  the  alctihol  to  lie  gimerated  without  b«*- 
ing  mixed  w’ith  or  contaminate<l  by  the  sulphur 
as  w.-is  tlie  case  wlieii  sawdust  was  macernWd 
in  a solution  of  sulpliuric  luid  hy  the  older  |iro 
ct'ssea.  It  is  claimed  that  wocmI  alcohol  made 
by  this  new  method  can  Is*  drunk  or  used  tor 
any  pur{xi8c  to  which  pure  alcohol  is  applied. 
One  TiK'tric  ton  (2204  ^Miuiids)  of  suwdii.st  yields 
by  this  process  100  litres  or  27.47  gallons  of 
alcohol,  20  kilos  (42  (Kiumls)  of  acetic  acid  and 
tlie  residue  or  s|H*nt  sawiliist  is  pressed  into 
briquettes  and  used  as  fuel.  The  increasing 
Bc-arcity  of  natural  fuels  has  led  to  the  growing 
use  of  liquid  or  blau  gas,  ami  in  Germany  it 
has  lieen  employed  for  ligliting  trains.  It  is  de- 
scriboil  as  a iranHfKirtahle  li(]uid  which  is  sim- 
ily  evafiorated  as  used,  and  can  bo  used  for 
ightiiig.  heating,  cooking.  Boldering,  and  weld- 
ing purposes.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  non- 
{xiisonous  and  its  explosivem*ss  is  aliout  three 
times  less  than  coal  gas.  Tills  gas  is  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  raw  petroleum  ana 
of  hyqirodiicts  of  the  lignite  and  oil  industries. 
Faetoriea  for  the  pro<liiction  of  this  gas  have 
lioen  established  in  New  V'ork  and  in  Boston. 
Water  purification  by  oz.onc,  although  success- 
ful in  kunqic.  was  not  |nit  into  practical  ap- 
plication in  .America  until  this  year,  when  in 
Lindsay,  Otitario.  a small  plant  was  installed 
w'here  1.50t».iMM)  gallons  a day  were  purified  at 
initial  c*>»t  of  $7000  with  the  ex{ienditure  of 
not  more  than  ten  horse-|>ower.  The  ozone  is 
produced  by  the  ai’tjon  of  a high  tension  eh*ctrio 
discharge  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  special 
value  of  (his  purification  is  the  destruction  of 
germs.  When  a haeillus  comes  in  contact  with 
a bubble  of  ozonised  air  tlie  carlion  of  its  Iiody 
combines  with  oxygen  and  the  bacillus  is  con- 
sumed completely.  The  resulting  carlsin  dioxide 
partially  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
{insscs  olT  into  air.  and  is  partially  taken  up  hy 
the  water.  Tliis  gives  to  it  its  brightness  and 
pleasant  taste.  Siliindrum  or  silicifie<l  carbon 
IS  a proiiuct  that  is  obtained  when  carlmn  is 
heated  in  the  va|x»r  of  silicon.  It  is  fire-proof, 
can  1m*  hi*ate<l  in  the  air  up  to  1000°  C.  with- 
out showing  any  oxidation.  At  almut  1700°  the 
silicon  leaves  the  carlion  and  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  Silundrum  cannot  lie  melted. 
It  is  usimI  for  heating-apparatus  for  melting 
metals  and  for  electric  muffles  or  high  tempera- 
ture-ovens for  lalioratories.  A glass  baa  lM*en 
invented  in  France  that  is  refractory  to  the 
action  of  acids  and  opp»ses  to  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current  a resistance  nearly  lOOO  times 
smaller  than  that  of  ordinary  glass.  The  new 
glass  is  used  for  making  the  disks  of  eh‘ctro* 
metres  and  olectroscopt*s.  In  these  latter  de- 
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vices  thin  filaments  of  the  new  glass  may  even 
be  substituted  for  the  usual  gold  leaves. 

CHBSS.  The  international  championship 
chess  tournament,  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  re- 
sulted in  a tie  between  Dr.  £).  Lasker,  the  world's 
chanipion,  and  A.  Kul>enstein.  the  Russian 
champion.  Dr.  Lasker  easily  won  his  match 
at  Paris  witii  D.  Janewski,  losing  only  one 
game  in  the  contest.  The  match  for  the  United 
States  championship  held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  re- 
sulted in  a victory  for  F.  J.  Marshall,  who  w’on 
7 games  from  J.  \V.  Showalter.  lost  2 and  drew 

з.  The  Anglo-American  cable  match  for  the 
Sir  George  ^ewnes  trophy  was  won  by  the 
British  team  by  a score  of  0 games  to  4.  The 
collegians,  however,  fared  better  in  tlioir  an- 
nual cable  mutch,  winning  4}  games  and  losing 

и.  The  seventeenth  Intercollegiate  Tourna- 
ment w'as  won  by  Princeton,  with  'll  vicCories 
and  4}  defeats.  Harvard  was  second  and  Co- 
lumbia, the  winner  in  1908,  third.  In  the  tenth 
Triangular  College  Chess  League  Tournament 
Pennsylvania  was  an  easy  victor,  losing  only 
one  game  out  of  eight.  This  victory  gave  Penn- 
Fvlvanin  permanent  possession  of  the  second 
Isaac  Ij.  Rice  trophy,  Cornell  holding  the  first 
one  contested  for.  A feature  of  the  1900  chess 
history  was  the  remarknhle  showing  made  by 
Jos6  R.  Capablancn.  tl>e  young  Cuban  champion. 
He  easily  defeated  the  international  player,  F. 
J.  Marsiinll,  and  in  nn  extended  tour  of  the 
United  StatW  ho  played  720  games,  of  which 
680  resulted  in  victories. 

CHICAGO.  See  Illinois. 

CHICAGO,  Umvebsity  op.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning,  at  Chicago,  III.,  founded  in 
1891,  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  number  of 
students  for  the  year  .luly  1,  1908,  to  .June  30, 
1009,  was  5659.  This  includes  all  individuals 
registered  throughout  the  year,  including  the 
summer  quarter.  In  order  to  make  this  com- 
parable with  other  institutions  it  should  be  re- 
duced to  a basis  in  which  the  unit  is  one  indi- 
vidual in  residence  for  nine  months.  The  num* 
b<*r  thus  computed  would  l>e  3639.  TIjc  faculty 
numbered  3.30,  including  60  assistants.  There 
were  491,481  books  in  the  library.  A number 
of  gifts  were  promised  during  the  year,  but  none 
were  actually  paid  in,  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  University,  are  not  counted  as 
being  made.  The  most  important  changes  in 
the  faculty  during  the  year  w’ere  the  election 
of  Professor  C.  H.  Judd,  formerly  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, to  the  Headship  of  the  Department  of 
Kdueation  and  the  Director  of  the  College  of 
Education,  and  the  appointment  of  Professor 
William  A.  Nitze,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
California,  to  the  Headship  of  the  Deiwrtment 
of  Romance  languages.  The  University  con- 
ducts evening  and  Saturday  cour«‘s.  non  resi- 
dence  lecture  courses  and  correspondence  study. 
It  eoncluets  also  an  academy  for  boys,  and  has 
close  atblintion  with  13  other  college  institu- 
tions, academies  and  seminaries  and  official 
coiiperatinn  with  some  200  high  sehools  in  18 
States.  The  University  piiblishes  many  volumes 
yearly  and  issues  fourteen  periodicals.  The 
^uipment  of  the  University  is  valued  at  $9,- 
000, 1)00,  It  has  an  cn<lowmcnt  of  about  $17,000,- 
OOO  and  its  annual  income  is  al>f>ut  $1,250,000. 
The  presiilent  is  Harry  Jinlson  Pratt, 

CHILD  LABOB.  The  fifth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  National  Child  Lalsir  Committee  \vas 
belli  at  Chicago,  Janu.iry  21-23.  The  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  a larger  number  of  dele- 


gates, from  a wider  area  and  more  diverse  in- 
terests, than  any  preceeding  it.  Prominence 
was  given  to  the  agitation  for  a Federal  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  for  the  investigation  of  infant 
mortality,  deggnoracy,  delinquency,  orphanage, 
employment  and  other  factors  in  child  life, 
nei-d  of  modifying  the  educational  system  and 
school  laws  so  as  to  to  conserve  the  child’s 
health  and  strength  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  his  greatest  development  was  discussed  by 
such  authorities  as  Dr.  Andrew  8.  Draper  and 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson.  The  latter  said,  “ Sub- 
stitute the  play,  the  garden,  the  shop,  for  the 
book  school.  Fit  the  child  for  life  and  for  ac- 
tion instead  of  for  contemplation  and  culture.** 
A Connecticut  manufacturer  pointed  out  that 
two  serious  difficulties  in  child  labor  reform  SLre 
the  fact  that  some  simple  work  in  factoriea  is 
intermittent,  and  not  requiring  tlie  qualities  of 
a grown  person,  and  the  fact  that  the  shorten- 
ing of  hours  of  child  workers  upsets  the  whole 
organization  of  a factory,  because  many  children 
arc  helpers  to  gro\%'n  persons  w'orking  longer 
hours.  Other  important  phases  of  the  subject 
taken  up  were:  Industrial  accidents  to  chil- 

dren; the  efTect  of  child  labor  on  future  earn- 
ing powers,  a very  high  probability  being  es- 
tablished that  child  w’orkers  sulTcr  considerable 
reduction  in  such  pow*er;  child  laborers  on 
farms,  it  being  stated  that  1,100,000  children 
are  at  work  on  farms  for  wages;  the  deleterious 
effects  of  posture  while  at  work;  the  substitu- 
tion of  a physiological  test  by  the  Roentgen  ray, 
to  determine  age  for  present  methods  of  decla- 
ration and  certification;  the  contribution  of 
child  labor  to  child  delinquency;  and  the  bad 
effects  of  the  street  trades  upon  health,  moraJa 
and  future  capacities. 

A Suutliern  child  labor  conference  met  at  l^ew 
Orleans  early  in  April,  at  the  call  of  Governor 
Sanders.  All  the  fwuthern  States,  except  Ala- 
bama and  Texas,  were  represenU'd  by  public  of- 
ficials, manufacturers,  labor  leaders  and  child 
welfare  reformers.  The  report  of  the  reaolutions 
committee,  signed  by  all  members,  except  «Taa. 
W.  Van  Uleave.  president  of  the  National  Manu- 
facturers' Association  and  two  other  manufac- 
turers, was  adopted.  It  favored  the  following 
propositions;  That  the  minimum  age  of  em- 
ployment be  14  years  for  all  children  and  16 
j'ears  for  those  who  cannot  read  and  write,  ex- 
cept in  agriculture  and  domestic  service;  that 
no  child  under  16  be  employed  in  or  about 
mines  or  quarries  or  in  dangerous  trades;  that 
night  W’ork  be  prohibited  for  boys  under  16  and 
girls  under  18;  that  a 54-bour  week  is  highly 
desirable;  that  the  registration  of  births  be  re- 
quired. as  a step  toward  efficient  enforcement 
of  child  labor  laws  in  the  future;  and  that  ade- 
quate State  inspection  Ik*  provided  for.  Tliese 
resolutions  set  a standard  as  high  as  the  exist- 
ing legislation  in  all  but  one  or  two  States. 
Before  adjournment  a permanent  organization 
was  effected,  and  Memphis,  Tennessee,  was  men- 
tioned as  the  probable  place  of  meeting  in  1910. 

An  important  legal  opinion  affecting  child 
lal>or  was  rendered  early  In  the  fall  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  West  Virginia.  A boy  just  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age  had  brought  suit  for 
$8000  damages  for  the  loss  of  a leg  while  em- 
ployed in  a coal  mine.  As  the  law  of  that  State 
allows  lioys  of  twelve  years  to  be  so  employed, 
the  decision  turneil.  not  on  anv  violation  of 
law.  but  upon  wbetlier  a boy  of  that  age  has 
sufficient  discretion  and  cx|>erience  to  compre- 
hend tho  dangers  attending  his  employment. 
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Tlie  court  held  that  the  employer  was  in  this 
cate  wholly  responsible  because  he  had  em- 
ployed a child  at  t«>o  dangerous  a position,  had 
not  ftufliciently  instructed  and  cautioned  him, 
and  had  not  taken  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
accident.  The  court  did  not  deem  the  damages 
excessive  for  so  severe  and  permanent  an  injury. 

Legislation.  New  laws  were  enacted  in  1007 
in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Florida, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama,  and  in  1008 
in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Vir- 
ginia. Special  efforts  were  made  in  1009  to 
secure  better  child  labcjr  laws  in  North  and 
South  Carolina.  In  North  Carolina  the  fight 
was  continued  during  the  entire  legislative  ses- 
sion, the  reformers  ^ing  pitted  against  a pow- 
erful manufacturers’  lobby.  The  purely  farcical 
law  re<|uiring  manufacturers  to  report  once 
every  six  months  that  the  provisions  of  the 
child  labor  law  **  have  been  faithfully  complied 
with,”  was  the  only  enactment  secured.  A bill 
limiting  work  to  64  hours  per  week  for  women 
and  children,  raising  tl»e  age  limit  and  restrict- 
ing night  work,  passed  the  House  but  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  The  fight  in  this  State 
was  based  largely  on  studies  made  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  National  Child  Lal»or  Committee 
at  Charlotte,  in  and  about  which  almost  one- 
half  of  Southern  spindles  are  located.  It  was 
f(>und  that  many  children  from  7 or  8 years 
up  were  working  in  12-hour  night  shifts  with 
no  time  off  for  eating.  In  South  Carolina,  where 
any  child  of  12  years  or  over  and  any  orphan 
of  any  age  may  wxjrk  in  mills,  the  only  change 
in  the  hours  of  lab«jr  was  retrogressive.  The  00- 
hour  week  was  retained,  but  the  day  limit  was 
raised  from  10  to  11  hours.  Provision  was 
made  for  two  fact*»ry  inspectors.  Investigation 
has  shown  that  in  South  (WoHna  mill  towns  the 
school  attendance  is  practically  limited  to  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age.  the  average  attend- 
ance b*?ing  only  about  one-fifth  that  of  the  State 
(including  negroes). 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  passed  a law  ap- 
plying to  Milwauk«*e  prohibiting  boys  under  ten 
and  girls  under  sixteen  from  selling  newspapers 
or  magazines  on  the  street,  and  prohibiting 
boys  under  twelve  and  girls  under  sixteen  from 
employment  in  street  trades,  in  distributing 
handbills  or  in  offering  merchandise  for  sale. 
Boys  under  fourteen  can  be  so  employed  only 
during  hours  when  schools  are  not  in  session; 
they  must  pass  through  various  educational, 
physical  ana  mental  tests,  and  must  wear 
badges  conspicuously  displayed.  At  the  same 
time  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  forbade  tlie  em- 
ployment of  children  in  any  but  legally  specified 
trades;  prescribe<l  full  and  rigorous  melhods  of 
securing  a school  permit;  restricted  the  em- 
ployment of  children  irt  theatrical  and  other 
public  exhibitions;  and  struck  out  those  pro- 
visions of  tlM*  1907  law  permitting  the  einphn*- 
ment  of  children  at  night  to  save  perishable 
goods  or  in  outdoor  work  at  any  time  and  age. 

The  Pennsylvania  T>»glslature  greatly  im- 
proved its  child  labor  laws,  largely  as  a result 
of  the  action  of  the  Governor  in  making  this 
an  administration  policy.  The  new  law  pre- 
scribes an  average  ten-hour  day  and  a fifty-eight 
hour  week;  provides  an  efficient  regulation  and 
safe-guarding  of  the  granting  of  age  and  school 
certificates;  and  strikes  out  the  old  exception 
permitting  the  employment  of  under-age  chil- 
dren because  their  parents  are  por»r.  While  the 
old  exemption  for  the  glass  industry  was  re- 
taioed  by  a margin  of  only  two  voies  in  the 


Senate,  the  provisions  of  tlie  new  law  were 
extended  to  the  breaker-boys  employed  in  the 
coal  industry. 

In  New  York  new  laws  were  passed  specify- 
ing a list  of  dangerous  occupations  for  children 
under  sixteen;  and  strengthening  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  in  the  onforeement  of  the  law. 
Iowa  provided  tlie  standard  proofs  of  age.  Dela- 
ware forbade  night  work  for  children  under  six- 
teen, except  in  tlie  cunning  industry  and  Iwsket 
factories;  limited  liours  to  a nine-hour  day 
and  a 54-hour  week;  increased  the  powers  of 
factory  inspectors;  and  provide<l  U‘sU  of  phys- 
ical and  educational  fitness.  Micliigan  extended 
the  prohibition  of  niglit  work  to  girls  under 
eighteen;  prescribed  a 54-hour  week  for  all 
women  and  for  males  under  eighteen;  and  pro- 
vided more  rigid  proof  of  age  and  ability  to  read 
and  write  English.  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
North  Dakota  prescribiHl  an  eight-hour  day  and 
a 48-hour  we<*k  for  boys  under  sixte<'n  and 
girls  under  eighteen;  and  Hhode  Island  a 10- 
hour  day  and  a 56-hour  wo<‘k  for  all  persons 
under  sixteen  and  for  all  women.  The  new  law 
in  North  Dakota  also  prohibits  night  work  and 
employiiieiit  in  dangerous  trades  and  requires 
stamlard  prcxjfs  of  age. 

CtBEAT  Britain.  A monograph  prepared  by 
V’ictor  S.  Clark  on  IFomm  atui  Vhild  U'ae^e- 
Earners  in  Unnt  Britain,  publislu^l  by  the 
l'nite«l  States  Bureau  of  Ioil>or,  reports  a very 
high  standard  of  protection  for  child  workers 
and  mothers,  with  conseipient  advantages  to 
home  and  schcM)!  life,  to  earnings,  and  to  phys- 
ical and  moral  well-being.  In  Septemlier  was 
published  the  report  of  the  English  Depart- 
mental ('ommittee  on  Partial  Sch«H>l  Attend- 
ance. It  dealt  with  the  “half-time”  system,  a 
plan  whereby  boys  and  girls  of  agi‘S  i2  to  14, 
who  Imve  fw*cured  lab«>r  certificates,  are  )H*r- 
mitted  to  work  in  mills  an«l  factories  one-half 
of  each  week  day  on  condition  of  attending 
school  the  other  half.  In  1909  (here  were  34,- 
,30fi  such  ehildren,  of  whom  20.302  were  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  the  Lancashire  district.  This  is 
a long-continued  system  of  exploiting  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  which  employers  find  profitable 
and  to  which  parental  ideas  and  social  habits 
have  become  adjusted.  Its  connection  with  phys- 
ical and  moral  deficiency  have  la*en  rcjieatedly 
pointe<l  out.  In  I>eceml»er  the  Dmdon  County 
Council  educational  committee  drew  up  a new 
set  of  regulations  for  children  engaged  in  street 
trades,  pndiihiting  such  cmplovment  for  U>ys 
under  14  and  girls  under  16,  for  boys  of  ages 
14  to  10  not  excused  from  school  attendance, 
and  between  the  hours  of  9 p,  m.  and  6 a.  m. 
for  Ixjys  of  ages  14  to  16  who  are  exouse^l  from 
»cho«)l  attemlance.  For  child  labor  developments 
in  ficrmnny  see  Women  in  Inih  strv. 

CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE,  National. 
See  CniU)  Labor. 

CHILDREirS  COURTS.  See  Penology. 

CHILE,  OR  Ciin.l.  A Soutli  American  re- 
public extending  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Pacific  from  Peru  (the  Samii  River,  17*  57'  S. 
Int.)  to  Cape  Horn.  The  capital  is  Santiago. 

Area.  Popi  lation,  etc.  The  estimated  area 
of  the  23  provinces  and  one  territory  constitut- 
ing the  republic  is  292.419  square  miles,  and  the 
estimated  jiopiilation  over  3.870.000.  The  most 
densely  inhabited  provinces  are,  in  the  order 
given:  Valparaiso  (1.3s. 5 to  the  square  mile  in 

1905).  Santiago.  (’onee|x'}An.  Niihle.  and  Col- 
chngun.  The  principal  citie.s.  with  population 
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in  IflOT,  are:  Santiago.  378,711  (probably  4CM),* 
000  in  1900) ; Valptiruiso  (the  chu'f  f)ort  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Continent),  197.560;  Con- 
cepei6n,  60,076;  Itjuit^ue,  44.51H);  Taleu,  44,- 
271;  Chilian,  33,000;  Antofagoslu,  32,219.  Im- 
migration has  been  small,  but  under  the  en- 
courugeiiK‘iit  of  the  g«»vernment  rose  from  1442 
in  1906  to  8810  in  1907.  Sec  Explohation. 

Primary  instruction  U free,  but  not  compul- 
sory. Alxjut  70  per  cent,  of  the  a<Iult  males, 
and  probably  u larger  projxirtion  of  tlic  females, 
are  illiterate.  In  llHMi  there  were  2265  public 
primary  schtmls,  with  160,736  pupils,  an  aver- 
age alteiulnnee  of  101.360,  ami  4520  teachers. 
These  schools  were  maintained  during  the  year 
at  a cost  of  6.491,454  |)es(»s.  The  private  pri- 
mary Hcliools  nundiered  375,  with  38,120  pupils. 
In  ilHW  there  were  15  industrial  scIiimiIs.  with 
3300  pupils.  Tia*re  are  echooU  and  colleges, 
both  public  and  private,  for  secondary,  higher, 
technical,  and  professional  education.  The  state 
religion  is  Komun  Catholicism,  but  religious 
toleration  prevails  by  law. 

Agbicvltvw:.  Of  the  total  area  al)out  one- 
fifth,  or  37,065,000  acres,  is  cultivahle  land. 
Large  quantities  of  cereals,  besides  excellent 
wine,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  are  pr<Mlue«*d  an- 
nually. Reeent  estimates  ]>!nce  tin*  numlsT  of 
farms  at  ulauit  50.000,  with  an  asM'ssi'd  valu- 
ation of  $365,000,000.  In  1908  tlie  wheat  yield 
amoimted  to  alsmt  25,000,000  bushels,  and  bar- 
k*y  5,50O,CM)O  bushels.  'I’he  wine  production  ot 
1908  was  aUiut  52.800.000  gallons.  Flax  culti- 
vation U enctmraged  by  the  government.  The 
raising  of  live-sbick  is  of  tnmsiderabli*  impor- 
taiKN*.  the  development  in  reeent  years  of  sheep 
raising  in  the  Territory  of  Magellan  being  espe- 
cially notable.  Dairj’  farms  and  the  pro«Juction 
of  butter  and  cheese  arc  increasing.  See  Iuki- 

OATtOX, 

Mining,  etc.  Chile  owes  its  material  pros- 
xTity  chiefly  to  Us  large  mineral  resources.  The 
eading  mineral  products  are  sodium  nitrate, 
copper,  coal,  i<Hline,  calcium  borate,  gold,  and 
silver.  The  most  important  of  these  eommer- 
cially  IS  nitrate,  of  which  tite  oiliciully  esti- 
mated supply  still  in  sight  (in  Antofagasta  and 
Tarapac.4 ) is  over  4,800, OOO.tkM)  quintals  (1 
quintal  ~ 101.61  pounds).  On  account  of  a 
disagreement  among  the  nitrate  pn^iucers,  the 
combination  for  the  control  of  its  production  and 
exjs»rtation  ceased  to  exist  on  March  31,  1909. 
In  1908  the  output  of  nitrate  was  42.847.267 
quintals,  and  of  copper,  al)Out  35.i»00  tons  of 
refiiiiKl  metal.  The  annual  production  of  coal 
is  al>out  900,000  tons;  of  borate,  about  28,000 
toas. 

The  leading  manufacturing  establishments  are 
those  eon<‘erned  with  tlie  treatment  of  ores  and 
other  minerals,  but  other  factories  of  various 
kinds  are  devebiping.  During  1909  the  first 
Kteel  plant  soutli  of  Mexico  was  iin<ler  ennstnic- 
tion  at  Corral.  It  was  expeetis!  that  this  plant. 
Imcketl  by  French  capital  and  to  cost  $2.tKI0,000, 
would  Ik*  ready  for  ojH»ration  early  in  1910,  hav- 
ing a daily  capacity  of  2fM)  b>ns. 

Fobkkjn  Commerce.  The  tot.al  values  of  im- 
ports and  exports  in  pesos  (36.3  cents)  have 
iM*en  as  follows: 


1906  1907  190R 

Imports 2S7.697.642  293.6vi.«RS  267.264.169 

Exports 2S9.62I.397  2'<0.osn.73(>  314.274.093 

In  1908  the  lending  clashes  of  iinp<»rt«  were 
valued  as  follows;  Textiles*.  55,828.127  pesos 


(nearly  half  from  (ireat  Ilritain);  machinery 
and  mechunical  appliances,  53.433,831  (nearly 
half  from  Uermany);  ininorul  products  (ex- 
clusive of  ccKil),  46,902,528;  fuels  (including 
coal)  ami  oils,  46,850,020;  vegetable  substancea, 
46,902,528;  anitiiul  substances.  18, .392, 084; 
papt*r,  cardboard,  and  their  manufactures,  7,- 
961.442;  spirits  and  other  lK*verag»'s,  5,071.394; 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  priKlucts,  5,433,- 
357.  The  principal  imports  showing  a decrease, 
ns  compared  with  1907,  were:  Textiles,  12,- 

379, .343  pesos  decrease;  mineral  products,  11,- 
680,388;  vegetable  products,  8,656,263;  animal 
products,  2,351,975.  linpf>rta  showing  an  in- 
crease over  1907  were  petroleum,  coal,  machin- 
ery, and  paper  and  paper  products.  Oils  and 
fuel  iiicreitscd  by  5,588,441  pesos,  and  ma- 
chinery and  mechanical  appliances  by  5.239,627 
pesos 

Export  values  in  1908  were;  Mineral  prod- 
ucts, 271,459.104  jK'sos  (an  increase  over  1907 
of  29.428.860  pesos)  ; vegetable  products,  24,- 
484.189  {M'sns  (an  increase  of  11,171.755  pesos)  ; 
animal  products.  16.689. IHO.  Of  the  mineral 
products  the  most  important  were;  Sodium 
nitrate.  44,576,177  quintals,  valued  at  233,838,- 
000  pi>so«,  (206.202.950  in  1907);  copper  bul- 
lion and  bars.  29. .3.39.235  kilos,  17..360.4MK)  pesos; 
copper  ore,  64.684.579  kilos,  7,037.200  pi‘S05; 
calcium  Imrate.  31.740.650  kilos,  4.443.690  poi*oa; 
iodine,  330,090  kilos,  3,928.069  pes^ia;  gold  and 
silver  orc*s,  1,162,913  kilos,  2,532.611  pt*aus. 
Great  Ilritain  received  mineral  products  value<l 
at  124,340,412  pesos;  Germany,  59.530.514;  the 
I’nitcd  Slates,  43,448,189;  anil  France,  17,107,- 
059. 

Iin[)orts  from  countries  commercially  the  most 
Important  wore  valued  in  pesos  as  follows  in 
1907  and  1908: 


1908 

C<mntrles 

1907 

Value  Per  cent. 

Great  Brlialn 

. .113.502.732 

83.920.023 

31.40 

Germany  

..  74,310.374 

75.763.197 

2S.35 

Vnlted  States  . . . 

..  31.l24.3'i4 

24.3S5.123 

9.12 

Australia  

7.397,112 

17.I6S.811 

6.42 

HelKhim  

. . 10.197.301 

12.757.365 

4.77 

France  

..  16.093.564 

11.945.367 

4.47 

Arfienlina  

..  10.015.251 

10.535.007 

3.94 

Peru  

. . 8,795,298 

10.213.S63 

3.XS 

Exports  to  the  principal  countries  were 

va  1 ued 

in  pesos: 

190S 

Countries 

1907 

Value  Percent. 

Great  Britain 

.. 139.666. S«4 

149,355.719 

47.52 

Germany  

..  55.819.019 

67.595.074 

21.50 

ITnlted  States  

..  2t.S43.462 

44.063.669 

14  02 

France  

..  16.224, 0S6 

19.114.971 

COS 

Belgium  

..  3,724.218 

8.657.BS4 

2.75 

Netherlands  

..  11.562.645 

7.140.566 

9 »7 

portiiiral  

..  9.735.775 

3.438.136 

1.09 

Peru  

, . 2.H20.6B3 

3,431,874 

1.09 

In  the  first  six 

months  of 

1909  there 

was  a 

dwline  in  IwdU  impiirts  and  exports,  the  total 
trade  l)oing  al*out  10  per  cent,  less  than  during 
the  iN»rreMponding  period  of  1908. 

('OMMI'MCATIONS.  For  1907  the  length  of 
Cbileuii  railways  was  reported  at  3289  miles,  of 
which  the  government  owned  and  operstml  1343 
miles  and  private  companies  1746  miles.  In 
1908.  648  miles  of  government  railway  were 
constrnetiNl.  In  1909  the  government  hml  un- 
iler  actual  eonstniction  16  lines  (or  parts  of 
lines),  aggregating  619  miles,  to  cost  when 
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completed  upwards  of  $25,000,000.  Chlle^s  great 
railway  undertaking  is  the  Longitudinal  Kail- 
way,  to  extend  from  Arica  south  to  Puerto 
Montt.  a distance  of  2138  miles.  Over  half  of 
this  line  is  in  operation,  and  construction  on  the 
rrmainder  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Also  under  construction  of  the  Chilean  govern* 
ment  is  one  line  from  Arica  to  \j\  Puz,  Bolivia 
{.IST  miles.  186  miles  in  Bolivian  territory). 
According  to  a contract  awarded  on  May’  1. 

to  a British  firm  for  the  completion  of 
this  line,  the  Chilean  section  is  to  l>o  finished 
within  .lO  months  from  that  date  at  a cent  of 
£I,045.<K>0  and  the  Bolivian  section  within 
three  yi*ars  at  a cost  of  £ 1. 10.5,0(8).  It  was  ex- 
pected in  lUOfl  that  the  Transandine  Kailvvay 
(888  mik*s  from  Valpariso  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
Argentina),  including  the  Transandine  tunnel 
(which  was  completed  on  NovemlxT  27),  would 
Ik*  oj)cn  to  traffic  over  its  entire  length  Ijefore  the 
middle  of  1910.  There  are  over  12, (KH)  miles 
of  telegraph  lines. 

Kina.xce.  Revenue  is  derived  mainly  from 
export  duties  on  nitrate,  import  dutich,  and 
the  railway's.  For  1008  the  estimat'd  revenue 
was  224,<MMi,000  pesos  paper  (the  paper  |>esi> 
is  w*orth  about  20  cents),  and  the  estimated 
exptaditiire  was  65,230.892  pesos  gold  (36.5 
cents  each)  and  157,715,666  pesos  paper.  Kx- 
p«3rt  duties  in  1908  amounted  to  6.88S.431  pesos 
gold  and  6.079..581  pesos  paper;  lmi»ort  duties, 
19.859  pesos  gfdd  and  5,89.5.404  pesos  paper. 
For  1909  the  cstimate<i  expenditure  was  73,- 
171,889  p«*so8  gold,  and  175.084,404  pt'.sos  paper; 
the  largest  items  were  for  the  following  de- 
partments: Industry  and  public  works.  29,- 

2.56.786  pesos  gold  and  46,9.37,293  jm'Sos  paj>er; 
treasury,  10,187,970  gold  and  16,801,933  pap*‘r; 
navy,  14,845.224  gold  and  14.90.5.391  paj^er;  in- 
terior, 5.994.067  gold  and  .34.281,952  paper; 
war,  1.677.134  gold  and  26,!13..586  paper;  public 
instruction.  342,446  gold  and  24.508,169  pa)M*r. 
(tn  June  1,  1909,  the  external  debt  stood  at 
1101,900,000.  The  governnwnt  is  aocunmlating 
gold  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  exchanging 
the  paper  currency  for  n««w*  legal  tender  at  full 
value.  There  is  no  state  Imnk.  On  TVci-mlwr 
31.  1907,  the  24  joint-sttock  Imnks  of  issue  h.^ul 
assets  amounting  to  811.36.3.263  pe-«os. 

Xavt.  In  1909  the  effeetivc  navy  inchided 
3 armored  battleships,  aggregating  19,000  tons; 

1 .'irmoretl  cruiser,  of  70IM)  tons;  4 protect«*d 
cruisers,  aggregating  14.500  tons;  4 torjK'do 
gmilx)ats,  aggreg,ating  1470  tons;  7 tnr|K*do- 
boat  destroyers.  2270  tons;  5 first -class  tor- 
p«*<Io  boats,  728  tons.  There  wore  also  1 
monitor,  of  1822  tons;  1 school  ship  of  2330 
tons;  4 tran.sjwrts  and  6 vedettes.  The  j^vern- 
mont’s  naval  programme  as  announced  in  Goto- 
l»er  inchulod  one  20.000  ton  hattleship.  two  de- 
stroyers, and  se\*eral  submarines,  and  involved 
an  exfK'nditure  «>f  almut  $20,000,000. 

Army.  All  able-l)odie<l  citizens  are  liable  to 
service  in  the  army,  which  consists  of  an  or- 
ganized or  active  army*  in  four  divisions  dis- 
tributed territorially  for  mobilization,  and  each 
comprising  the  three  arms  of  the  service.  In 
1909  there  were  16  regiments  of  infantry,  6 
regimont-s  of  cax’alry,  1 section  of  machine  guns, 
3 regiments  of  field  artillery  (each  with  .3  bat- 
teries and  1 lottery*  of  horse  artillery).  2 regi- 
ments of  mountain  artillery  each  of  4 liatteries, 
1 battalion  of  railway  troops.  4 companies  of 
sappers  and  miners,  and  4 companies  of  train. 
On  the  active  list  in  1909  there  were  4 major- 


generals,  8 brigadier-generals,  20  colonels,  40 
lioutenunt  colonels,  80  iiiajors,  2(H)  captains.  250 
lieutenants,  and  98  sub-lieutenants.  The  skele- 
ton organization  maintained  comprisHl  66(H)  men 
and  tla*  annual  eontiiigent  of  recruits  was  6HHi! 
men.  tSo  that  a field  army  of  about  50,000 
could  U*  put  out  on  mobilization.  In  the  re- 
serves there  were  900  lieutenants  ami  recruits 
who  receivwl  military  training  aiimially.  The 
war  strength  was  estimaletl  at  1.50.(HH).  which 
included  a part  of  the  national  guard,  while 
with  others  who  have  received  but  little  train- 
ing this  could  bo  ruiseti  jM)ssibly  to  350.000. 

liOVKRNMEXT.  The  exwutive  authoritv  is 
vesUtl  in  a president,  who  is  cb*cted  by'  in<iircct 
vote  for  a term  of  five  years  and  is  assisted  b^ 
a responsible  council  of  state  and  a responsi- 
ble ministry'.  The  President  in  1909  was  Pedro 
Montt.  who  assumed  office  S«*plember  18,  1906. 
The  legislative  p»>wer  devolves  up<*n  a c<ingress 
of  two  houses,  the  Senate  (.32  menilK*rs.  eUs*ted 
for  six  years)  and  the  C'hamWr  of  Deputies  (94 
menilx'rs.  eb‘ot«Hl  for  three  years).  'Tlie  prov- 
Ince.s  are  administ<‘red  by  intendentes,  apjiointed 
by  the  President. 

Histoky.  3'lte  chancellor  of  the  German  le- 
gation lit  Santiago  was  tried  ffir  a sensulional 
crime.  Tlie  building  of  the  legation  had  U-en 
burned,  all  the  arciilves  stolen,  and  the  Iwxly 
of  the  |H>rter  found  in  the  ruins.  The  clian- 
eellor  was  tried  for  murder,  falsification  of 
accounts  and  on  other  charges,  and  i*arly  in 
S<*ptember  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death. 

In  April  it  was  announced  that  the  Arica-T.A 
Pnz  Railway  contract  was  H\vardi-<!  to  a British 
company,  £3,tMHl,O00  lx*ing  voted.  In  August 
the  government  resigned,  owing  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s op[Mi«»tion  to  the  hill  ileferring  the  opera- 
tion of  the  MetJlie  Conversion  r..aw,  which  had 
passed  l»oth  houses. 

The  dis])utc  with  Peru  ns  to  the  possession 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  still  continued.  It  was  de- 
cided in  1908  that  the  question  should  Ik?  settled 
by  plebiscite,  but  there  was  a ililTerence  lietween 
the  two  countri«*s  as  to  who  should  havt?  the 
right  to  vote,  the  Peruvian  government  <xm- 
tending  that  the  plebiscite  should  be  remlertHi 
only  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  two  prov- 
inee.s,  and  the  Chilean  gi>vernment  insi.sting  that 
the  (‘hilean  colonists  in  the  provinces  should 
also  have  the  right  to  voto.  Tacna  and  Arica 
were  conquered  bv  Chile  and  liave  l>een  held 
aine«>  Oetoln'r  20,  i883.  The  greater  part  of  the 
natives  were  Peruvians  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  newcomers  were  Chileans,  hence  the  set- 
tlement of  the  matter  was  diificuU.  See 
Pert*. 

'Hie  completion  of  (he  Transandine  tunnels 
wftA  celehrate<!  on  Noveml>er  27.  The  main 
tunnel  of  the  Transandine  Railway,  conne<*ling 
the  capitals  of  Argentine  and  Chile,  is  five 
miles  long,  and  has  a greater  altitude  than  any 
other  tunnel  at  the  present  time.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  Alsop  claim  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  King  Kdward  of  Great 
Britain.  This  dispute  datofl  Kick  nearly  forty 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  there  had  l>een 
repeated  negotiations.  It  arose  from  the  claims 
of  certain  .American  citizens  engagetl  in  busi- 
ness with  the  governments  of  (Jille.  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  After  the  war  of  1881  between  the.se 
three  countries,  the  territory*  in  which  the 
elainiH  occiirreil  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Chile,  and  a formal  demand  on  the  Chilean 
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governmont  was  maile  for  aettlement.  Sec 
Abbitbation,  Intkrnational. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE.  A monarchy  of  east* 
cm  Asia,  extending  from  Siberia  on  the  north 
to  French  Indo-Chinn  and  British  India  on  the 
south.  The  capital  U Poking. 

Area  and  Poptlation.  The  area  in  square 
miles,  and  the  population  of  the  empire,  are 
stated  as  follows  (the  first  column  for  popula- 
tion ia  according  to  the  C’hines<*  estimate  of 
1P02;  the  second,  according  to  other  estimates 
accepte<l  by  many  as  more  nearly  approxi- 
mating accuracy)  : 


Area  Population  Population 

China  proper 1.632.420  407.253.030  320.3O0.O00 

Manchuria  360,610  16.000.000  5.630.000 

Mongolia  1,367.600  2.600.000  1.S50.000 

Tibet  463.200  6.600.000  2.250.000 

Chinese  Turkestan, 

etc 650.340  1.200.000  

Total  4,274.170  433.553,030  330.130.000 


In  1001  the  American  Minister  at  Peking, 
after  careful  inquiry,  estimated  the  f^piilation 
of  China  projier  (the  eighteen  provinces)  at 
less  than  270.000,000;  in  lOOC  the  Chinese  Im- 
perial Customs  estimated  the  Ujtal  population 
at  438.214,000.  So  much  dmiht  exists  as  to 
the  actual  numl»er  of  people  in  the  empire  that 
in  1009  the  government  decided  to  take  a new 
census,  tlic  complete  returns  of  which  will 
probably  not  1«*  available  before  1912.  Accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  Chinese  ofiicial  investiga- 
tion, the  mimlKT  of  Chinese  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  O.SW.OflO,  mostly  in  Siam,  Java, 
Malaysia,  and  neighlwiring  countries.  In  1908 
the  number  of  foreigners  living  in  the  treaty 
ports  was  77,900,  including  44,143  Japanese, 
9.520  Russians.  9043  British,  3037  Germans, 
3545  Aineneans.  33.53  Portuguese,  and  2029 
French.  Native  adherents  of  religions  properly 
foreign  to  China  include  alxuit  ,30.000,000 
Mohammedans.  1.000,000  Roman  Catholics,  and 
150,000  Protestants,  The  population  of  Peking 
is  estimated  at  from  .500,000  to  1.050.000;  a 
census  taken  in  1908  gives  128.008  families,  ac- 
cording to  which,  on  the  basis  of  5.5  to  a family, 
the  inhabitants  would  numl»er  701.044.  The 
population  of  other  cities  is  likewise  very  un- 
certain. Figures  given  for  the  native  popula- 
tion of  the  larger  treaty  ports  are  ns  follows; 
Canton,  900.00tl;  Hankow,  820.0^)0;  Tientsin, 
800,000;  Shanghai.  051.000;  Foochow,  654,000; 
Chungking.  OIO.(MM);  Soochow.  500,tKM);  Hang- 
chow, 350.000;  Nanking,  207,000;  (’hangsha, 
230.000}  Chinkiang.  182.000;  Wuhu,  128,000; 
Amoy.  114,000;  Chefoo,  100.000. 

EnrcATioN.  There  are  now  three  classes  of 
schools  in  China — the  old-^ityle  schools,  the 
mission  schools,  and  the  institutions  which  are 
being  established  by  the  government  pursuant 
to  the  Im|>erial  decree  of  September  3,  1905. 
The  numlier  of  the  old-style  schools,  which  are 
private  institutions,  is  iM'vnnd  compulation, 
practically’  every  village  and  hamlet  having  one 
or  more.  Their  ciirriculmn  is  practically  con- 
fined to  the  ('hinese  classics,  examination  in 
which,  for  state  employment,  was  alw>lis!u*d  by 
the  above-mentioned  decree.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  probably  lx*  a long  time  Isdore  a large 
number  of  the  ohl  time  schools  are  superseded 
by  mo<!ern  institutions.  The  various  missions 
have  opened  schools  in  all  the  Chinese*  province's, 


from  primary  to  collegiate  rank.  In  1907  the 
reported  number  of  mission  primary  schools 
was  2196,  with  42.546  pupils,  and  of  mission 
intermediate  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges, 
389.  with  15,137  pupils.  The  decree  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1905,  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  education,  modeled 
on  that  of  Japan.  Schools  of  all  grades,  with 
Western  curricula,  are  to  l>e  established  in 
every  province.  Already  schools  and  colleges 
have  IxM'ii  opened  in  many  places  in  .sulistantial 
buildings  of  Western  style  of  architecture.  In 
1909  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered  by  the 
government  in  carrying  out  the  new  plan  was 
the  lack  of  properly'  qnalifie<l  teachers.  The 
Imperial  University  at  Peking  is  a government 
institution,  where  Western  science  and  lan- 
guag»‘s  are  taught  by  European  and  .Tapanese 
prob*ssors.  and  Chinese  subjects  by  Chinese.  A 
medical  college  was  established  at  Peking  in 
1906.  At  Tientsin  there  are  a Chinese  uni- 
versity, an  Anglo-C’hinese  college,  an  industrial 
scliool,  and  medical  schools.  Canton  has  a col- 
lege of  foreign  languages,  an  agricultural 
school,  a law  school,  etc.  Nanking  has  a 
military'  and  naval  college,  government  middle 
schools,  and  a normal  scliool.  In  recent  years 
the  government  lias  undertaken  to  reorgaiiire 
military  instruction,  and  it  has  established 
schools  in  connection  with  various  arsenals. 

Industries.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry. In  the  north  the  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  barley’,  corn,  millet,  and  other  cereals, 
and  hean.s  and  peas;  in  the  south,  rice,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  cotton.  Tea  and  silk  cocoons  are 
important  products,  the  former  lieing  produced 
in  the  west  and  south,  and  the  latter  in  every 
province.  I-arge  nmniints  of  opium  have  been 
produced,  but,  pursuant  to  government  decree, 
the  output  is  l»eing  greatly  restricted.  The 
rainfall  is  uncertain,  and  almost  every’  year 
various  parts  of  the  country  sutler  from  flood 
or  drought.  In  the  midsummer  of  1909  the 
drought  was  so  severe  in  Shantung  that  the 
Governor  prohibited  the  export  of  grain,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  most  of  China  north  of  the 
Yangtse  suffered  from  flood,  enormous  damage 
being  done  to  the  crops.  The  pro<luction  of 
tea  (especially  black  leaf),  which  suffered  in 
competition  with  the  tens  of  Ceylon  and  India, 
has  increa*«ed  in  recent  years.  Tlie  culture 
of  silk,  though  not  at  present  in  a prosperous 
condition,  is  more  important  than  that  of  tea; 
olKiut  27  pt*r  cent,  of  the  world’s  supply  of  raw 
silk  comes  from  China  (28  per  cent,  from  .Japan 
and  25  per  cent,  from  Italy). 

China  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  hut  thoir 
exploitation  is  comparatively  insignifleant. 
Tlie  minerals  which  are  worked  to  a greater  or 
less  degree  include  coal,  iron,  antimony,  lead, 
tin.  i^inc.  salt,  and  copper.  At  pres<*nt  the 
most  important  mineral  exploitation  is  that  of 
coal,  which  is  widely  distributed  and  is  esjx;- 
ciaily  abiimiant  and  valuable  in  Chili  and 
Shansi.  The  coal  output  in  1906  was  estimated 
at  9,032,660  tons.  Next  in  importance  are  tin 
ami  iron;  the  export  value  oi  the  former  in 
1906  was  £.5.30.891, 

Manufacturing,  in  the  Western  sense,  has  not 
reached  a high  state  of  development,  but  the 
mo<lern  textile  industry  is  constantly  develop- 
ing in  various  jmrts  of  the  country.  Cheap 
cotton  cloths  are  manufactured  in  considerable 
quantity,  the  number  of  spindles  in  operation 
in  1909  lieing  about  750,000.  Other  manufac* 
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turefl  include  iron  and  steel,  thread,  yarn,  knit 
goods,  flour,  and  cement. 

Fobeiox  Commerce.  Imports  and  exports 
(special  trade)  have  boon  valued  as  follows, 
in  Haikwan  taels  (the  Haikwan  tael  was  worth 
65.5  cents  on  July  I,  1008,  and  63.4  cents  on 
July  1,  1900)  : 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports 410.270.082  416.401.369  894.505.478 

Exports 236.456,739  264.380.697  276,660,408 


The  principal  articles  of  imports  in  1907  and 
1908  respectively,  were  valued  as  follows,  in 
Haikwan  taels: 


Articles  of  Import 

Cotton  goods  

Opium  

Kerosene  

Rico  

Sugar  

Railway  materials,  etc. 

Coal  and  coke  

Fish,  etc 

Dyes  and  color 

Iron  

Flour  

Tobacco  

Machinery  

Wtx>d 

Copper  

Matches  

Woolen  goods  

Tin 


1907 

118.915,928 

29.653.653 

20.203,177 

34.417.307 

26,358,849 


. 7,668,599 
. 8.352.907 


. 6.898.806 


1908 

110.898.000 

84.226.000 

27.326.000 

26.679.000 

19.801.000 

12.894.000 

8.436.000 

7.712.000 

7.072.000 

6.977.000 

6.931.000 

6.930.000 
6.X46.000 

6.429.000 

6.335.000 

6.159.000 

4.340.000 

4.269.000 


The  leading  exports  in  1907  ami  1908  respec- 
tively were  valued  as  follows,  in  Haikwan 
taels: 


Articles  of  export  1907 

Bilk,  raw  and  manufactured.  93.094.034 

Tea  31.786.011 

Beans  and  bean-cake 12.389,817 

Hides  and  skins  11,116.792 

Cotton,  raw  17,117,873 

Sesame  

Straw  braid,  etc 6,819,092 

Oil  

Wool  

Tin  

Cattle  

Straw  mat,  etc j*- vi: 

Paper  3,3«6,964 


1908 

86.709.000 

32.891.000 
23.562.600 

12.074.000 

10.616.000 

9.139.000 

7.518.000 

6.481.000 

4.490.000 

4.483.000 

4.225.000 

3.680.000 

3.439.000 


Imports  (including  re-exports)  by  countries 
(n  1907  and  1908  respectively  were  valued  aa 
iollows,  in  Haikwan  Uu*ls: 


Countries 

Hongkong  

Great  Britain  

Japan  

Vnitod  States  

British  India  

Germany  

Russia  

Belgium  

Macao  

Straits  Settlements 

Singapore  

France  

Korea  

British  America  .... 

Italy 

Other  countrloe  .... 


1907 

.166.642.016 
. 77.562,700 
. 67,461.410 
. 86.903,476 
. 82.913.847 
. 16.177.400 
. 913.351 

. 10.581.048 


and 

6,347.638 

3,158.626 


1.130.374 

sd.’sTV.Hi 


1908 

160.252.000 

72.561.000 

62.601.000 

41.246.000 
30.499.n00 

14.039.000 

8.652.000 

8.450.000 

6.822.000 

6.418.000 

2.403.000 

1.320.000 

1.203.000 
609.000 

14.680.000 


Total  ... 
Re-exports 


.429.071.662 
. 12.670.293 


409.655.000 

15,050.000 


?«ct  total 


,416,401,369  394,505.000 


Domestic  exports  by  countries  in  1907  and 
1908  respectively  were  valued  as  follows,  in 
Haikwan  taeU: 


Countries 


1907  1908 


Hongkong  

Japan  

France  

Russia  

United  States  

Great  Britain  

Italy  

Germany  

...,..,39.347,476 

30.658.585 

.......17.201.208 

12,107,645 

6,109,195 

Belgium  

S.97R.652 

British  India  

3,179,695 

Straits  Settlements 

and 

Singapore  

4,059,515 

British  America  .... 

701.466 

Other  countries  

22.958.119 

92.108.000 

87.120.000 

82.129.000 

29.559.000 

23.824.000 

12.655.000 

9.849.000 

7.094.000 

4.418.000 

4.388.000 

4.090.000 

3.786.000 

2.595.000 

1.148.000 

11.996.000 


Total 


.264.380.697  276,660,000 


The  trade  of  Hongkong  and  Macao,  listed  in 
the  foregoing  tables,  is  chiefly  transit. 

The  value  of  China’s  leading  import-— cotton 
goods — haVe  fallen  off  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  importation  of  the  principal  makes  of 
plain  cottons — British,  American,  Japanese,  and 
Indian — has  been  as  follows: 


1905  1906  1907  1908 

Piece®  Pieces  Pieces  Pieces 

British...  13.548.000  10,785.000  8,224,000  8.993,000 

American  12.566,000  8.544,000  578.000  1,587.000 

Japtinese  "80.000  733,000  840.000  986,000 

Indian...  650,000  85.000  67.000  141,000 


Import  values  of  cotton  goods  in  1907  and 
1908  were  as  follows  (reductions  from  Haikwan 
taels  to  American  currency  were  made  at  the 
rate  of  70  cents  for  the  1907  figures  and  05 
cents  for  the  1008  figures)  : 


Total 

Year  imports 

1907  899.092.524 

1908  75.836,212 

Re- 

exports 

85.148,884 

3.752,512 

Net 

Imports 

893.943.640 

72,083,700 

Decrease....  823,256,312 

81.396.372 

821.859,940 

The  following  table 

shows  the  principal  cot* 

ton  manufactures  imported  in  1007 

and  1908: 

1907 

1908 

,.84.5.396,955 

829.442.400 

Shirtings  of  all  kinds  . 

17,721.944 

17.935,190 

..  15.944.018 

10.249.200 

Drills,  etc 

..  2.160.351 

2.512.250 

Sheetings  

...  2,895.259 

2.231.460 

..  1,166,386 

2.005,900 

T-rioth  

..  1,623.690 

1.424.510 

..  1.042.361 

1,238.260 

..  1.332.890 

576.550 

608.094 

569.400 

624.990 

377.000 

Cambrics,  lawns,  etc.  . 

..  208.489 

168.090 

Handkerchiefs  

..  192,270 

133.705 

..  244.804 

97,745 

All  other  

..  2,801,153 

3,124.060 

Total  

...893,943,640 

872.083.700 

The  unprece<lentcd  fall  in  the  vahies  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  g<MHlH  imports  in  1907.  as  compared 
with  1905  and  19(HJ,  found  slight  compensa- 
tion in  the  increased  importations  of  1008, 
American  trade  with  China  is  suircring  from 
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ihe  vory  active  competition  of  the  Englifth  and 
Germnna. 

Shiim'IXO.  In  1007  the  number  of  vessels, 
both  steam  and  sail,  which  entered  and  which 
cleared  at  the  treaty  ports  was  217,032.  aggre- 
gating 80,100,424  tons;  in  1908,  207.005  vessels, 
aggregating  83. 001,280  tons.  Of  the  latter, 
steamers  numl)ered  80.000,  of  77.955.525  tons, 
and  sailing  vessels,  121,005,  of  0.0.35.704  tons. 
Chinese  junks  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the 
sailing  vessels.  Hy  principal  nationalities  the 
shipping  cntere<l  and  cleared  in  1908  was: 


British  

Japane.«e  

German  

French  

Other  foreign  

Vessels 

2S.446 

30.70X 

3.901 

2.392 

Tons 

34.405.761 

IX.055.138 

6.5S5.671 

B.071.6S9 

2.927,170 

Total  foreign  

Chinese  

70.942 

67.045.429 

16.945.S60 

Total  

207,605 

S3.991.2S9 

The  Chinese  merchant  marine,  as  reported 
in  1909.  consists  of  43  steamers  of  41,047  tons, 
and  3 sailing  vessels  of  901  tons. 

CoMMUNK’ATioss.  Chinese  roads  are  numer 
ous,  hut  generally  in  a poor  state  of  repair. 
More  important  conimereially  are  the  rivers 
and  canals,  by  means  of  which  native  junks 
carry  on  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic.  At 
river  ports  in  1907  there  were  registered  804 
steamers  for  inland  water  traffic;  of  these,  009 
were  under  the  Chinese  flag,  and  255  wtve  for- 
eign. 

At  the  end  of  19(K>  al>mit  4700  miles  of  rail- 
way. Including  the  Manchurian  lines,  were  open 
to  traffic;  many  miles  were  under  construction, 
and  projecteil.  The  lines  in  operation  in  1909 
were  as  follows;  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
Company  (Manchurian  Railways):  (a)  Man- 

churian frontier  via  Harbin  to  Dairen  and  Port 
Arthur.  1180  miles,  with  157  miles  of  branch 
lines  (Russian  and  Japanese*);  (b)  Harbin  to 
Pogranichnnia,  on  the  East  Manchurian 
frontier.  4t52  miles  (Russian).  Imperial  Rail- 
ways of  North  China  (British  engineers;  mort- 
gaged in  part  to  Rritish  bondholders)  ; (a) 

Peking  to  Mukden.  .572  miles;  branch  from 
Peking  to  Tungchow.  12  miles;  (h)  (Chinese) 
Peking  to  Knigan.  137  miles  (o|>ened  Oetoher 
2,  1909);  (c)  Peking  to  Hankow  (Peihau 

Railway),  754  miles,  with  brunches  from  Ching- 
chow  to  Kaifeng-fn,  35  miles,  Kaifeng-fu  to 
Honan-fu.  (lU*lgian  capital  and  onginci*rsl,  120 
miles.  Chengting  fu  to  Tniyuan-fu  ( Husso- 
Chinese  Hank),  170  mile.s;  (d)  Chiiichou’fu  to 
the  Nanp’iuo  coal  mines.  30  miles;  (c)  Kao- 
po-tien  (on  the  Peihan  line)  to  Ilsiling  West- 
ern Tonjbs,  30  miles.  IinjKTial  .Shantung  Rail- 
way Company  (Tsingtao-Chinan-fu  Railway; 
German  capiUil  and  enginet*rs)  ; Tsingtao  to 
Chinnn-fu,  247  miles  with  a branch  to  Poshnn, 
30  miles.  Peking  Syndicate  Railway  (British 
capital  and  engineers);  Tnok’on  (Honan)  to 
Chinghnu  (.Shansi),  90  miles,  crossing  the 
Peihan  line.  Shanghai  to  Nanking.  192  miles; 
Shanghai  to  Wusung.  12  miles.  Canton-Sam- 
shui  Railway,  30  miles.  Pingriang  to  the 
Siang  River  (Chinese)  50  miles.  Swatow  to 
Chaochou-fu  (Chinese),  32  miles.  Peking  to 
Mantokow,  17  miles  Sunning  Railway,  40 
miles. 


The  following  lines  were  under  construction 
in  1909;  Canton  to  Wuchang  (Hankow),  620 
miles;  about  65  miles  open  ((i'hinesc).  Can- 
ton to  Kowloon,  102  miles,  to  be  open  by  May, 
1910  (British).  Tientsin  to  Pukow  (Nan- 
king), upwards  of  600  miles,  begun  January  3, 
1909  (Anglo-German).  Shanghai  to  Ningpo, 
238  miles;  about  109  miles  completed  (Chinese 
capital  and  engineers).  Extensions  of  the 
Sunning  Railway  to  Kong  Moon,  26  miles,  and 
to  Samkahoi.  59  miles.  Amoy  to  Changchow, 
30  miles.  Wiibu  to  Kwangebow,  00  miles. 
Shanghai  to  Kashing,  Hangebow  to  Shanghai, 
Nanchang  to  Kitikiang-I^nkai  on  the  frontier 
of  French  Indo-Chlna.  to  Yunnan  fu.  about  296 
miles;  will  probably  be  completed  early  in  1910 
( French). 

The  telegraph  is  l)cing  rapidly  extended 
throughoiit  the  empire.  Telegraphic  communi- 
cation exists  between  all  of  the  principal  cities 
and  with  all  of  the  neighboring  countries.  The 
total  length  of  line  in  1907  was  25,913  miles, 
and  of  wire.  39,196  miles.  In  the  hast  half 
dozen  years  tlie  Chinese  postal  system  has 
shown  unprecedented  expansion;  in  1908  there 
were  3493  post-offices,  and  the  pr>stal  routes 
covered  88.000  miles.  In  1907  tlie  niimlior  of 
jK>staI  articles  handled  was  al>out  167.000.0(X), 
exclusive  of  l.OlT.tKK)  parcels;  in  1908.  260.- 
042,04)0  |M)stal  articles,  exclusive  of  2.455,000 
parcels. 

Financr.  No  comprehensive  statements  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  are  officially  published. 
The  revenue,  except  the  foreign  maritime  and 
a few  native  custtmjs,  ia  collected  by  provincial 
agents,  and  doubtless  a large  part  of  the  levies 
remains  with  the  collectors.  An  unofficial  esti- 
mate, in  1901,  placed  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture at  88.200.000  and  101.120.000  Haikwan 
taels  respectively.  An  estimate  in  1908  placed 
the  revenue  at  *105. 000,000  Haikwan  taels.  Re- 
ceipts from  maritime  customs  in  1907  amounted 
to  33,861,346  Haikwan  taels  (customs,  29, » 
490,469;  opium  likin,  4,374).H77):  in  1908,  32,- 
901,895  Haikw'nn  tuels  (import  duties,  18.134,* 
509;  export  duties,  10.988,485;  coasting  trade, 
1.850,605;  tonnage.  1,264.915;  transit,  1.790,- 
956;  opium  likin.  3,871,422).  Of  the  maritime 
customs  receipts  in  the  latter  year,  26..309,014 
Haikwan  taels  were  derived  from  foreign  com- 
merce, 6.592.681  from  internal.  The  public 
debt  «m  March  2,  1008,  stoo<l  as  follows;  £38,- 
839.000  ($189,012,913);  490.978.000  francs 

($96,495,754);  452,653.000  Haikwan  taels 

($294,224,450);  total,  $579,733,017. 

Monet.  The  only  official  coinage  of  China 
lias  In'en  the  copper  cash,  of  which  al>out  1220 
are  equivalent  to  the  Haikwan  tad.  The  latter 
is  the  unit  uscmI  by  the  maritime  customs  and 
fluctuates  in  value  with  the  price  of  silver,  be- 
ing worth  65.5  cents  on  July  1,  1908,  60.9  cents 
on  Jammrv  I.  IlKK).  and  63.4  cents  on  July  1, 
1909,  Recently  the  provincial  mints  have 
issued  enormous  numbers  of  a coin  known  as 
the  “hundredth  of  a dollar’*;  it  is  rapidly  dis- 
placing the  old  copper  cash  and  is  current  at 
a little  more?  than  its  intrinsic  value,  about  .24 
of  a cent,  though  its  face  value  is  about  .6  of  a 
cent.  A silver  dollar,  equivalent  to  the  Mexi- 
can dollar  (which  for  many  years  was  current 
at  the  coa.si  and  river  port-^  and  their  vicinity), 
is  current  in  all  the  provinces,  and  its  circula- 
tion is  extending.  An  Imperial  decree  of  Oclo- 
la*r  5.  1908  commanded  the  iutroiluction  of  a 
uniform  uational  currency,  of  wbicli  the  unit 
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Rhould  be  a silver  tael  coin,  of  08  Oneness, 
weighing  one  k’up’ing,  or  Ireasury-fcale  tael 
or  ounce;  its  weight  was  fixed  at  575.82  grains 
(Haikwan  tael  581.47  grains). 

Navy.  In  1009  the  navy  consisted  of  2 sec- 
ond-class cruisers  (4300  tons),  II  third'clnss 
cruisers  (875  2500  tons),  .3  tor|M'do-gunlK>ats 
(349  1000  tons),  4 gunboats  (2)5-411  tons)» 
32  first-class  torpetlo-boats,  and  12  second-class 
torpedo-boats.  -\Iost  of  tliew  vessels  were 
launched  between  1885  and  1902  and  many  are 
now  unfit  for  action.  The  government  has  in 
contemplation  the  creation  of  an  efToctive 
modern  navy;  an  Impi*rial  edict  of  February 
19.  1900,  •►rdered  tlie  formation  of  a naval 
board  to  devise  plans. 

Army.  The  reorganization  of  the  Chinese 
national  army  pro<wde<l  during  1909  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  pr(*vi«*ions  of  the  law 
of  1905.  By  an  etlict  of  July  13,  1909,  the  Em- 
peror assumed  supreme  command  of  the  army 
and  navy%  which  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Prince  Hegent,  and  a military  council  or 
general  stafT  of  the  army'  w’as  fornu‘<l.  Tl»e 
Chinese  army  is  formed,  for  the  most  part,  hy 
voluntary  enlistment  of  selecte<l  recruits,  tho 
time  to  serve  l>eing  three  years  in  the  active 
army,  three  years  in  the  reserve,  and  foiir  years 
in  the  landwehr.  The  organization,  which  was 
to  be  completed  in  1912,  would  consist  of  37  divi- 
sions, aggregating  28.<K)0  ollicers  an<l  430,000 
men  (380.0<Kf  combatants).  Each  division  in- 
cludes all  branches  of  troops  and  miml>ers  on  a 
peace  basis  some  11,000  or  12,000  n»en.  2000 
horses  and  mules,  and  54  guns.  In  time  of 
war  this  numb*‘r  can  ho  increase  to  17.000, 
the  quota  of  infantry  being  doubled  from  the 
reserve.  In  1909  it  was  rej>orte<l  that  13  of 
these  divisions  had  IsM-n  organized,  and  had  a 
total  strength  of  60(M>  olTlcers  and  lOO.fMM) 
men.  Each  division  consists  of  two  brigades 
of  infantry  (each  of  two  regiments  of  three 
battalions  of  four  companies).  1 regiment  of 
cavalry’  of  3 squadrons,  1 regiment  of  artillery 
dividetl  into  3 awtions  of  3 O gun  l»atteries.  1 
battalion  of  engin«*ers,  and  1 battalion  of  train. 
The  training  of  the  new  army  was  l»eing  di- 
rected by  Japanese  officers,  and  each  year  a 
number  of  men  were  sent  to  Japan  for  instruc- 
tion. Military  schools  for  oflicers  are  main- 
tained in  the  different  provinces,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  cadet  schends,  four  secondary 
military  schools  were  foundtnl  in  1999  at  IVkin. 
Woutchang,  Nanking,  and  Hsi  ngan-foii.  These 
schools  were  turning  out  well-trained  officers 
and  foreign  military  observers  noti^i  consider- 
able improvement,  esj»ecially  in  the  divisions 
or  brigades  quartererl  nt^ar  the  capitals. 

ftOVKRNMrxT.  China’s  form  of  government 
has  bc'cn  regarded  ns  that  of  an  nbsohite 
monarcliy.  In  practice,  however,  the  sovereign’s 
power  Is  limited  or  mo<!ified  hy  advisory  l»o<iies, 
as  the  Grand  Council  and  the  Govi*rnnient  Coun- 
cil. and  hy  the  powerful  provincial  viceroys.  A 
radical  departure  from  absolutism  was  the  Im- 
perial edict  of  August  27.  1998.  which  promised 
a constitution  and  parliamentary  government 
in  1917.  The  Emperor  eneourng<*il  flelilH'rative 
provincial  assemblies  for  their  educative  value, 
and  the  meeting  of  these  asseinhlies  in  Oetol>er, 
1909.  was  the  beginning  of  what  promis<Ml  to  Ik* 
constitutional  govormnent  in  (’hina.  On  .-\u- 
gust  14,  1908.  the  Emperor  Kwang-TTsu  died 
and  his  death  was  followed  hy  that  of  the 
Dowager  Emprew.  Tlie  Emperor  in  1909  was 


Pu-Vi,  who  wa«»  born  in  1900.  and  8Uecee<led 
Kwang-Ilau  in  November,  1998.  The  Regent 
was  Prince  Chun,  the  Emperor’s  father. 

History 

Om*M  Qrr.sTioN.  The  International  Opium 
Commission  ass»*mbled  at  Slinnghni  on  February 
I.  It*  president  was  Viceroy  Tuan-Kang,  who 
declnre<i  that  the  area  under  poppy  cultivation 
had  U*en  nlrea<ly  much  re«iuce<l  and  that  con- 
sumption had  lK*en  cut  down  one-half.  The 
Conimission  later  chose  as  it*  president  Bishop 
Brent,  an  American.  On  February  19  the 
Commission  adjourned.  Among  the  important 
decisions  were  the  following:  That  each 

national  delegation  was  to  recommend  to  its 
government  nt»  inquiry  into  the  means  of  curing 
the  opium  habit  without  recourse  to  other  drugs 
and  into  the  general  nuMlical  as|>ects  of  the 
opium  question;  that  the  Chinese  government 
was  «ine**re  in  its  policy  of  suppression  and 
had  ma<Ie  progress;  that  each  country  should 
control  the  trade  in  morpliine,  etc,,  and  prevent 
its  shipment  to  the  countries  excluding  opium; 
should  endeavor  to  suppress  opium  smuggling, 
and  should  gradually  suppress  opimn-smoking 
in  its  own  dtimains  and  close  opium  dens  in 
its  own  settlements,  and  in  the  Chinese  conces- 
sions. The  report  of  the  Commission  was  pub- 
lished in  August.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
trustworthy  figures,  the  actual  |>oppy  acreage 
could  not  Ik*  ns4'crtaine<I.  TIm*  statistics  called 
for  by  the  Chinese  Iinp*rial  IVcrrs*  of  1907  had 
not  lKH*n  supplieil.  The  (Tiinese  delegates 
promised  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  their  g«)vernnu*nt. 

DisrrTK  WITH  .Tap.\x.  Several  questions 
were  landing  between  China  and  Japan  in  the 
beginning  of  tho  year  and  threatened  to  em- 
broil the  two  governments,  Negcitlntions  in  re- 
gard to  them  tcKik  place  from  time  to  time  after 
I)m*nil>er  27.  1908.  The  chief  questions  con- 
cerned the  Fa  Ku-Men  Railway  and  Japan’s 
proposed  reeonstniction  of  the  .Antung-Miikden 
lint*.  According  to  the  Portsmouth  agreement 
Japan  was  not  to  hinder  in  any  way  the  Chi- 
7U‘s«*  development  of  Manchuria.  China,  which 
had  planne«l  the  railway  from  Fa-Ku-Men,  had 
Awardeil  the  construction  contract  to  a British 
firm  (XovenilHT  8,  1907).  Tlu*  line  was  to  run 
to  Hsin-min-tun.  Japan  ohji-ctefi  to  it  as  a 
competitive  line  and  likely  to  injure  the  Japa- 
nese South  Manchurian  Railway.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  denied  in  China  that  the  line 
could  l>e  regarded  as  a competitor.  This  view 
was  also  expressed  on  Novemlier  18,  1908,  by 
the  ^fanchurlan  Commissioner  of  Customs,  an 
EnglMlinian.  As  to  the  Antung-Mukden  line, 
which  Japan  had  used  during  tl»e  war  with 
Russia  and  which  she  was  hohiing  under  cer- 
tain conditions  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Pekin 
(lOO.')),  (’hiim  was  opposed  to  Japan’s  scheme 
of  reconstruction  and  extension.  (See  Japan, 
paragraphs  on  //isforg.)  father  questions  per- 
tained to  the  collieries,  and  to  the  status  of 
Chien-tao.  The  last  concerned  a claim  on  the 
part  of  Japan  that  this  territory  was  Korean 
and  had  lKs*n  illegally  occupied  hy  Chinn,  and 
that  even  If  ('hinese  sovereignty  were  rec- 
ognized. Japan  must  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
Korean  element  in  the  fKipulation,  which  was 
four-fifths  of  the  total.  China  on  her  side  pro- 
duced evidence  that  Koreans  had  IxK-n  p«‘rmitted 
by  her  to  occupy  this  territory  only  on  condi- 
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tion  thftt  thoy  surrender  tlieir  nationality. 
The  territory  wns  as  large  aa  an  ordinary 
Chinese  province,  and  this  question  ranked  next 
in  importance  to  those  of  the  Fa-Ku-Men  and 
Antung  Railways  among  the  issues  between  the 
two  countries.  China  propoae<l  a reference  of 
the  Manchurian  railway  question  to  The 
Hague.  This  was  refused  by  Japan  on  the 
ground  tl»at  tlic  Hague  Convention  confined 
arbitration  to  ca.ses  in  which  diplomatic  means 
had  bwn  exhausted  and  that  this  was  not 
true  of  the  pres^mt  case.  On  August  C 
Japan  issued  an  ofTicial  communication  blaming 
China  for  her  dtdny  and  accusing  her  of  an 
unreasonable  attitude  in  the  mutter  of  the 
Antung  line.  To  this  China  replied  on  August 
11  with  on  appeal  to  tl>e  text  of  the  Treaty 
of  Pekin  in  proof  of  Japan’s  violation  of  its 
conditions.  KevertlHdess  China  indicated  a 
willingness  to  give  way  to  Japan's  demands,  in 
the  Antung  dispute,  and  in  the  following  month 
agreed  to  a compromise  on  the  other  points  in 
dispute.  China  regaiiUKl  control  of  the  Chien* 
tao  territory,  but  on  the  other  hand  agreed  not 
to  build  a railway  near  or  parallel  to  the 
Southern  Manchurian  Railway  and  not  to  build 
the  line  between  Fa-Ku-Men  and  Hsin-min-tun 
without  first  consulting  Japan.  The  Sppteml»er 
agreement  between  China  and  Japan  as  to  the 
Manchurian  railways  was  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing virtual  withdrawal  from  Manchuria,  whose 
railways  were  therieefortli  to  l»e  controlled  by 
the  Japanese.  China  practirally  agT€H*8  not  to 
build  any  railways  in  Mnndniria.  Japan’s 
railways  when  conipleUil  will  reach  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  One  will  connect  Port 
Arthur  in  Dalny  with  Mukden,  and  the  other 
will  traverse  Korea.  For  further  details,  see 
Japan,  paragraphs  on  Uitttory. 

DiKncULTY  WITH  RusHiA.  The  Russian  pol- 
icy in  Manchuria  was  condemned  in  Chinn  as 
virtually  placing  under  Russian  jurisdiction 
those  parts  of  Manchuria  for  which  it  made 
regulations  and  on  which  it  levied  taxes.  On 
February  21  the  Russian  authorities  in  the 
railway  zone  west  of  Kharbin  closed  tlie  Chinese 
stores  and  warehouses  at  the  chief  points  be- 
cause their  owners  would  not  pay  tlie  taxes 
levied  by  the  railway  oflicials.  On  May  11  a 
convention  hetwtHUi  tlie  two  countries  was*  signed 
for  the  Joint  administration  of  the  railway  zone 
and  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  China.  The 
United  States  and  Austria-IIungarv  objected  to 
this  preliminary  agrwnient,  iuddlng  that  the 
Treaty  Powers  alone  could  originate  law’s  af- 
fecting the  right  of  resbienco  in  the  inter- 
national settlements  in  Chini^sc  territory.  Great 
Ilritain  on  the  other  hand  approvtHl  if  the  regu- 
lations were  franM*<l  with  the  advice  of  the 
RritUh  consuls.  The  ratification  was  checked 
by  these  protests.  On  Decemlier  14  the  repre- 
sentatives of  UuMBia  and  China  l«'gan  a confer- 
ence at  Khurbin  for  a wttletncnt  of  the  Man- 
churian questions.  A question  also  arose  as 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Amur  River.  The 
Russian  Minister  declared  in  .\ugnst  that  the 
Chinese  custom  hous<‘  at  Aigun,  w'hich  had  re- 
c»*ntly  l>een  put  Into  operation,  was  n violation 
of  the  treaties  of  Aigun  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Railway  Afkairs.  There  were  frequent  com- 
plaints during  the  year  of  the  Chinese  attitude 
toward  railways  in  which  Hritish  capital  was 
invested.  For  example,  tl»e  contrtd  and  con- 
struction of  the  Shanghai-Hang-chau-Ning-po 
line,  to  which  British  invwtors  liad  lent  £1,* 


500.000,  were  vested  in  the  Chinese  Imperial 
government  and  a British  engimx*r  was  to  take 
charge.  It  was  reported  on  February  17,  how- 
ever, that  the  conditions  of  this  agrwment  were 
violated,  that  the  funds  were  squanilered,  that 
tlie  authority  of  the  British  enginwr  was  dis- 
regardinl  and  that  the  railway  showed  every 
possible  defect.  Later  this  work  on  the  line 
was  reported  to  be  at  a standstill.  The  British 
engintHTs  were  unable  to  go  on  witli  the  work  or 
to  collect  any  |)ayment  for  what  had  been  done. 
The  inelficiency  of  the  central  government  was 
blamed  for  this  state  of  affairs.  In  March  it 
was  announced  that  tlie  German  Asiatic  Bank’s 
overtures  f»»r  a loan  of  $15,000,000  to  China  for 
the  Canton-llankow  line  was  causing  opposition 
on  the  part  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  Com- 
plaints that  the  Chinese  managing  director  was 
obstructing  the  British  section  of  the  Tien  tsin- 
Vang-tze  Railway  led  Chinese  authorities  to 
prnmi.se  an  investigation.  ,\  conference  be- 
twwii  the  British,  French,  and  German  finan- 
ciers as  to  this  loan  was  fruitless.  It  was 
then  reported  that  the  Germans  had  received  a 
special  concession,  that  the  British  legation 
had  protested  and  the  Chinese  government  was 
hesitating.  loiter,  however,  an  agreement  was 
announced  between  the  hankers  of  the  three  na- 
tions, whereby  the  Germans  withdrew  all  claims 
as  to  the  Hankow-Canton  line,  and  the  British 
withdrew  all  claims  to  the  Hankow -Szechuen 
line.  This  cau.sed  some  criticism  in  England 
ns  allowing  an  extension  of  German  influence. 
On  May  15  it  was  agreed  that  the  Ormans 
should  have  the  appointment  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer for  the  Hankow-Chang-tu  line  and  the 
British  for  the  Canton-Hankow  lino.  On  June 
6 negotiations  were  completed  for  a loan  of  £5,» 
500,000  for  railway  building  in  Hu-pea  and  Hu- 
nan. the  loan  to  be  equally  divided  lietwcen  the 
British,  French  and  German  bankers.  S*wn 
afterwards  the  United  States  representative  pro- 
tested against  the  ratification  of  this  loan  agree- 
ment on  tlie  ground  that  China  was  Ixmnd  to 
apply  first  for  American  capital  on  the  Hankow- 
S/.echuen  line  if  any  foreign  loan  were  needed. 
In  consequence  of  this  claim  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment deferred  ratification.  On  August  17 
the  Hankow  railway  loan  question  was  reportwl 
as  settled  on  the  following  basis:  The  amount 

of  the  hwn  was  raised  to  about  $.10,000,000,  of 
which  thr<»e-fourllis  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  Briti-ih,  French  and  German  groups  and 
onc-fourtli  w’as  to  be  subscribed  by  American 
capitalists.  The  curt  reply  of  the  British  group 
of  financiers  in  tlie  spring  to  the  original 
American  propos.ql  for  coij|M*ration  in  tliis  loan 
led  to  reports  of  ill-feeling  and  some  discussion 
in  the  newsjmpcrs.  The  American  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  United  States  Minister  and  fa- 
vorably regardi’d  l»oth  by  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish interests  before  It  was  submitted  to  the 
British  cor|>oratlon,  hut  tlie  British  government 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  American  government’a 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  Chinese  were  tlila- 
tory  and  the  delay  was  attri!nite<l  in  the  United 
Stiles  to  the  op|iosition  of  the  British  financial 
group  which  was  supposed  to  he  sup|x>rted  l»y 
the  British  government.  The  Pekin-Kalgan  line 
was  o|ieiu'd  in  Octolier. 

PoUTirAl.  CoNDiTio.VR.  The  dismissal  of 
Yuan  Shih-Kui,  Viceroy  of  Chl-li  from  all  his 
nrtiees  on  January  3 was  greatly  deplored  by 
the  foreign  rcpre>*«*fitativ»*s,  and  there  was  fre- 
quent reference  during  the  year  to  the  need  of 
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hu  high  administrative  abilities.  Liang-Tun> 
yen,  a Vale  graduate,  was  appointetl  to  sue* 
cveii  him  as  assistant  president  of  the  Wai-wu* 
pu.  In  February  there  wore  rc{K)rts  of  a scandal 
in  the  Board  of  Communications.  Charges  of 
official  inefficiency  and  corruption  were  made 
anti  the  president  of  the  Hoard,  Chen*pi,  was 
cashiered.  Under  the  regency  there  were  signs 
of  weakness  in  the  central  administration  and 
reports  of  palace  intriguea.  The  reforms  prom- 
ised by  the  government  were  either  not  in* 
troduced  or  were  very  inelleetively  carried  out. 
Under  the  decree  providing  for  a uniform  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures,  there  was  devised 
a very  cumbrous  system  which  apparently  would 
lead  to  sinecures  and  monopolion.  Although 
there  had  been  benetit  from  the  addition  of 
classical  examination  and  from  the  restriction  of 
opium-smoking,  the  mandarins  in  general  were 
op{M>fied  to  all  changes  and  the  only  hope  swmed 
to  be  in  the  awakened  interest  of  tlie  p<>opIe. 
esp**cially  of  the  intelligent  and  well-to-do.  There 
were  complaints  in  the  summer  from  among 
the  foreign  residents  that  the  former  evils  of 
inefficient  administration  ag^iin  marked  the 
Wai-wu-pu  and  ft>r  this  the  president,  Prince 
Ching,  was  chiefly  blamed.  It  was  charged  that 
he  was  corrupt  and  negligent,  seldom  visiting 
the  office  or  holding  communication  with  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  there  were  complaints 
of  a lack  of  consideration  for  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. It  was  said  that  the  Prince  Regent 
did  not  take  a sufliciently  serious  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  foreign  office.  Serious  ob- 
stacles to  reform  were  the  unsatisfactory  rela- 
tions between  the  central  and  the  provincial 
governments  and  the  oumhrous  financial  system 
of  the  empire.  Sir  Rol»ert  Hart,  i*onimenting  on 
the  financial  system,  for  example,  declared  that 
the  land  tax,  which  jdeUled  only  25.000.000 
taels,  ought,  if  levied  in  the  same  way  as  in 
India,  to  yield  400,000.000  taels  a year,  but  he 
said  that  improvement  was  practically  impos- 
sible on  account  of  official  corruption.  There 
was  no  assurance  that  any  new  system  would 
prevent  the  money  from  finding  its  way  into 
official  hands.  The  prospect  for  any  thorough 
financial  reform  was  not  favorable.  In  April  a 
new  citizenship  law  went  into  ellect  forbidding 
under  heavy  penalties  any  native  Chinaman  to 
become  a nationalized  citizen  of  another  coun- 
try. 

On  October  14  the  new  provincial  assem- 
blies met  as  ordered  by  the  Imperial  Decrees  of 
October  19,  1907,  and  July  22,  1908,  the  elec- 
tions having  been  going  on  for  some  time  past. 
There  was  a provincial  aswmbly  for  eacli  of 
the  twenty-tw'o  provinces  and  for  Manchuria  and 
the  New  Dominion.  The  halls  of  assembly  were 
situated  at  the  seat  of  the  governor  or  viceroy. 
The  functions  of  these  assemblies  were  purely 
ddilierative.  An  Imj>erinl  decree  was  issued  on 
October  15  advising  the  governors  and  viceroys 
as  to  their  duties  of  supervision  and  repeating 
the  ailvice  given  in  previous  decn^es  as  to  the 
deliberation  of  the  new  iKxliea.  This  was  an 
important  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  constitutional  prejwration.  Hy  the 
Imperial  etiiet  of  September,  11HI7,  a council  of 
government  w’as  established,  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Constitutional  Study,  and  hives- 
tigatiou  (Chib  Cheng  Yuan),  and  to  form  the 
nucleus  eventually  of  an  upper  liouse  of  parlia- 
ment. Its  function  consists  in  advising  the 
central  government  as  to  the  fundamental  laws 


which  it  thinks  desirable.  The  provincial  bodiefl 
were  to  perform  u similar  office  for  the  pro- 
vincial governments.  The  di*cree  creating  them 
contains  the  following  passage:  Tlie  consulta- 

tive council  is  an  institution  in  which  public 
opinion  will  be  ascertained  and  for  which  the 
members  of  the  central  council  may  be  recruited. 
I.ct  our  |)eople  jK>int  out  clearly  through  the 
councils  what  are  tlie  evils  that  should  be  abol- 
ished in  their  respective  provinces  and  what  arc 
the  reforms  that  they  desire.  Hut  let  them  also 
rcmemlier  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  tlie  court 
and  to  the  country.  Violent  discussion  should 
he  preventoil,  lest  the  onler  and  safety  of  so- 
ciety might  Ik*  disturbed.”  The  qualifications  of 
the  electorate  were  experience  in  public  office,  or 
the  |M>ssession  of  a high  school  diploma  or  the 
ownership  of  property  valued  at  $5000  in  silver. 
By  the  decree  of  August  27,  1908,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  grant  of  a constitution  was  defi- 
nitely promise<l  nine  years  from  that  date,  that 
is  in  1917,  reforms  to  be  gradually  introduced 
in  the  meanwhile.  A numlier  of  political  asso- 
ciations have  b(H*n  formetl  to  aitl  in  tlie  task 
of  preparing  the  country  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  .Association  for  Preparing 
Constitutional  Citizenship,  the  Constitutional 
Discussion  Society,  the  Ass<»ciation  for  the 
Study  of  the  Constitution,  and  others. 

Otiieb  Events.  In  February  an  Imperial  de- 
cree created  a now  Naval  Department  with 
Prince  Su  as  chief  and  Prince  Cliing  as  adviser. 
In  March  an  Imperial  edict  was  issued  thank- 
ing the  Powers  for  their  co^Vfjeration  toward 
the  suppression  of  opium  and  declaring  that 
China’s  anti-opium  policy  must  Iw  strictly  en- 
forced. It  ordered  means  to  be  found  for  the 
replacement  of  the  opium  tax  hy  some  other 
means  of  raising  revenue.  In  July  an  Imperial 
edict  was  issued  to  carry  into  elTect  the  pre- 
liminary measures  for  the  naval  reorganization 
recommended  by  a Commission  of  Investigation. 
It  created  a naval  and  military  advisory  board, 
thus  advancing  toward  a central  administra- 
tion in  place  of  the  suMivided  control  under 
four  separate  viceroys,  and  it  appointed  the 
Regent’s  brother  and  one  of  the  admirals  to 
carry'  the  plans  into  cfTect.  During  the  year 
considerable  progress  was  made  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Chinese  university  by  the 
Chinese  Emergency  Committee.  This  project 
for  a Christian,  hut  undenominational,  univer- 
sity, in  Central  China  was  first  broached  by 
I^rd  William  Cecil  and  has  been  supported 
from  the  first  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  .Among  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment are  Sir  Rols'rt  Hart,  the  ArchhUhop  of 
Canterbury  and  tlie  Ix>r<I-Mayor  of  I.<<mdon,  and 
many  prominent  public  men  and  meniliers  of 
religious  iKxIies  in  England.  It  aih^s  not  at  de- 
vising new  methoils,  but  at  correlating  existing 
institutions.  It  was  decided  that  the  best  site 
was  in  the  populous  district  occupied  by  the 
three  great  cities,  Hankow.  Wuchang  and  Han- 
yang, where  there  were  already  thriM*  Cliristian 
colleges  under  American  and  English  control, 
which,  it  was  thought,  might  Im*  a nucleus  for 
the  new  university.  .A  minilw»r  of  subscriptions 
were  made  to  the  funds  for  this  purpose  during 
the  year.  Another  important  »*vent  was  the  es- 
tahlishnK*nt  of  the  University  of  IIong-Kong 
(q.  V.).  During  the  year  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  already  largi*  numlier  of  Chinese  students 
in  Japan,  who  early  in  the  year  wore  said  to 
number  10,000.  Some  trouble  arose  over  the 
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boycotting  of  Britiflh  steamer#  at  Kiu- 
kiang,  but  the  trouble  soeme<l  to  be  subsiding 
in  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  Posthumous 
honors  were  rendered  by  lni|>erial  decri*c  to  one 
Yung  Lin,  whose  suicide  was  a typical  instance 
of  the  Oriental  tiK'thod  of  displaying  devotion 
to  u cause.  He  killed  himself  in  order  to  throw 
n proper  emphasis  U]H>n  a memorial  which  he 
addresM'd  to  the  government  on  behalf  of  re* 
form.  The  memorial  sets  forth  the  dangers  of 
corrupt  a<lministration,  blames  the  p«H>ple  for 
their  wasteful  expenditures,  the  oQicials  for 
tlwir  venality  and  (>eculations,  and  the  higlier 
authorities  for  their  failure  to  punish  wrong* 
doers.  It  urges  the  need  of  radical  reforms,  the 
selection  of  good  and  able  administrators,  and 
the  development  of  the  national  resources. 
CHLOROPHYLL.  Sec  Botany. 

CHOLEMIA.  This  curious  alfeciion  was 
studied  by  Hawkins  and  l)mlgi*on  in  1U0{>.  Iso- 
lated cases  have  been  ohnerved  for  many  years, 
hut  80  far  have  bes-n  little  studied.  The  condi- 
tion is  a congenital  and  a family  alTeetion  and 
is  cliaracteri/ed  by  the  presence  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  bile  in  the  hlocKl.  The  patient  dif- 
fers from  most  jaundiced  indivitiunls,  however, 
in  ficveral  respects.  Jaundice  appears  at  birth 
or  soon  after  and  persists  for  years  with  little 
or  no  change.  It  dilTers  also  from  ordinary 
icterua  tn  that  the  urine  is  free  from  bile  pig- 
ment, and  itching  and  other  signs  of  ctmslitu* 
tional  disturbances  arc  lacking.  Tlicre  is  no 
stomach  or  intestinal  disturhanee.  the  ap{M>tite 
is  good,  and  the  bowels  regular.  Both  physical 
anu  mental  development  are  normal.  lU*side 
the  jaundice,  there  is  sr)me  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  a mfslerately  st'vere  ana*mia.  Life 
does  not  appear  to  be  shortened  by  the  disease. 
Certain  physicians  of  tl»e  French  school  ha%'c 
tried  to  establish  a relation  between  cong»'nital 
family  cholemia  and  dark  muddy  complexions, 
melanoilerma  and  various  pigmentary  skin  dis- 
eases. Hawkins  and  Dudgeon  suggest  as  a pos- 
sible caiLse  inborn  defects  in  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  liver,  allowing  the  bile  to  enter  di- 
rectly into  the  lymphatics,  or  changes  in  the 
diicLs  afTecting  bile  pressure.  They  found  that 
the  re<l  blood  cells  in  these  patients  were  ab- 
normally fragile  and  that  they  occasionally  had 
hemoglohiniiria, 

CHOLERA.  Tlrerc  was  a severe  epidemic  of 
cholera  in  Rtissia  during  19D9.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg alone  al»out  14.000  persons  were  attacked 
and  5500  died  of  the  diseaHe.  It  U estimated 
that  30.000  cases  occurred  in  Ruasia.  of  wh<»m 
13,253  died  (nl>out  50  per  cent.).  The  epidemic 
spread  to  East  Prussia,  and  was  intro<lueed  into 
Holland  by  sen.  15  oases  nml  10  deaths  having 
occurred  at  Rotterdam.  There  W’ere  also  0 deaths 
at  Fkwm,  in  Belgium.  Blumenthnl  calls  at- 
tention to  the  frr*edoni  enjoyed  by  Moscow  from 
the  epidemic  and  attributes  this  circumstance  to 
the  installation  of  a g'wxl  water  supply.  During 
the  year  there  were  only  10  cases  of  cholera  at 
Moscow',  whereas  in  previous  epidemics,  particu- 
larly those  of  1830,  1818  and  1853,  there  were 
respectively  8708.  50.000  and  4000.  with  a mor- 
tality approximating  50  per  cent.  Tn  1803  a new 
water  system  was  installed,  providing  the  city 
with  spring  water.  snpplenient«Hl  |at<‘r  by  a 

filtering  plant  for  the  river  water.  Prophylacfie 
vaccination  against  cholera  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  authorities  and  a eireiilar  of  in- 
structions* published  for  gtmeral  distribution. 
The  circular  urges  the  following  iK»inU:  1. 


The  statistics  to  date  show  that  prophylactic 
vaccination  guarantees  a certain  protection 
against  cholera,  hut  the  vaccinated  must  oh* 
serve  the  general  hygienic  precautions,  2.  The 
vaccination  must  not  Ih‘  compulsory.  3.  Anti- 
cholera vaccination  is  liarinlesa  and  causes  only 
a brief  reaction.  4.  Of  the  two  mclhotLi  in 
vogue,  vaccination  with  living  cultur»*s  |HatT- 
kine},  or  wuth  killed  cultures  ^Kolle),  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  preferred.  5.  During  the  epidemic 
of  cholera  vaccination  must  Ik*  dune  with  great 
care,  to  exclude  those  already  infected,  and 
those  liable  to  Im*  expfweil  to  infwtion  liefore 
immunity  is  estahlisluKi.  fl.  Vaccination  must 
be  rept'ated  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of 
from  live  to  seven  days.  The  first  dose  of  from 
0.5  to  1 C.C.  can  l>e  increased  to  2 or  3 c.c.  on 
repetition.  7.  Physicians  were  urg<*d  to  keep 
a careful  record  of  all  data.  See  Vital  Sta- 
tistics. 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION.  See  Chris- 
tians. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR,  United  So- 
ciety OF.  A religious  society  for  young  jieople 
foumled  in  Porlinnd.  Maine,  in  1801  by  Reverend 
Francis  E.  Clark.  There  wore  in  1JM)0  71,780 
societies  with  n membership  of  aUmt  3.559,000. 
The  24th  International  Christian  Endeavor  Con- 
vention was  held  at  St.  F'aul,  Minn.,  July  7-12, 
1909,  and  the  4fh  World’s  (Tirislain  Endeavor 
Coi»venti(»n  WHA  held  at  .Agra.  India.  Xovember 
20-2.3.  During  the  year  the  Society  purchased 
a site  on  the  corner  of  Huntington  and  I>ong- 
wi>od  Avenues,  Boston,  for  the  new  Interna- 
tional Headquarters  Building,  for  the  erection 
of  which  a movement  has  been  carried  on  since 
1005.  This  building  was  to  cost  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  $75,000.  The  oflicers  in  1008  were; 
President.  Francis  K.  Clark.  D.  D..  LL.  I).;  fSen- 
eral  Secretary,  William  .Shaw;  Editorial  f^re- 
tary,  Amos  R.  Wells;  Treasurer.  Hiram  X. 
T.athrop:  Publication  Manager,  Ceorge  B.  Oralf 
The  ofneial  organ  is  the  Christian  A’ndcaror 
World,  publisht'd  in  Boston. 

CHRISTIANS.  A religious  denomination 
in  the  I’nited  States  and  Canada,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  claims  the  name  Christians  *^1101  as 
a j»eet  name,  hut  fraternally,  as  a name  of 
union.”  The  church  allows  latitude  of  tluxdogi- 
cul  views  and  aaserts  the  importance  of  fellow- 
ship of  all  followers  of  Christ.  Two  ImkHcs, 
callcil  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian 
Church  South,  which  were  separated  in  1S.54 
through  failure  to  agrt^  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, are  now  closely  afliliated.  The  denomina- 
ti<*n.  neeording  to  the  latest  available  statistics, 
has  101.539  members.  1340  churches  and  1,348 
minister!*.  Missionary  and  educational  interests 
of  the  ehiirch  w’ere  carrie<l  on  by  aggressive  and 
energetic  measures  during  lOOt).  During  the 
year  $20,353  were  spent  for  its  missions.  In  the 
various  schools  of  the  denomination  are  en- 
rolled nlsuit  1000  students  with  aboiH  75  in- 
struetors.  During  1900  schools  were  established 
in  Alabama.  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  In  the 
last  State  a colony  was  formed  at  Jireh  and  a 
cf»llegi»  o|K*ned  there.  'Fhe  cornerstone  of  the 
hiiilrling  was  laid  <Ietol>er  21.  1909.  The  annual 
exp<»ndituros  of  tlie  church  are  about  $75.(X)0. 
There  are  277  Christian  Endeavor  societies  in 
the  church  with  a memitership  of  nl>out  7000. 
The  official  organ  of  the  denomination  is  the 
Hcrahi  of  fiospcl  Liberty,  published  at  Dayton, 
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Ohio.  Tbc  meclingg  of  the  American  Christian 
Convention,  which  are  quadrenniai,  will  be  heUl 
in  15U0.  This  represcnUitive  Unly  lias  charge 
of  the  general,  educational,  missiuuury  and  other 
interests  of  the  church. 

CHKISTIAN  SCIENTISTS.  Tlie  designa- 
tion employed  by  members  of  a religious  de- 
nomination, whieh  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Baker  Kddy.  The  doctrines  of  Christian  Science 
are  taken  from  an  interpretation  of  the  Scri{>- 
tures  contained  in  fcVienre  and  Health  icith  a 
Key  to  the  Hcriplurcft,  written  by  Mrs.  Eddy 
ami  publislied  in  1875.  The  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  was  foumied  in  18711.  The  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston,  .Mass.,  of 
which  Mrs.  Kddy  is  honorary  pastor,  is  the 
Mother  Church  of  the  denomination,  all  others 
l)oing  branch  churches.  Ko  exact  statistics  an* 
available  for  the  strength  of  the  denomination, 
but,  according  to  the  latest  figures  available, 
there  were  in  1909  about  85,000  communicants, 
008  churches  and  IS.’hi  readers,  who  fill  the 
place  of  ministers.  There  are  many  instiiu- 
tinns  for  teaching  Christian  Science  and  alnuit 
4WM}  practitioners  of  Christian  Science  mind 
healing.  Organizations  exist  In  almost  every 
State  in  the  I'nite'd  Slates,  and  there  are 
branches  In  Canada.  N'ova  Scotia.  British  Colum- 
bia. Mexico,  the  Bahamas,  British  West  Indies, 
the  Hawaiian  Islamis,  Cuba,  Philippine  Islands, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Norway, 
Switj^erland,  Italy,  Austria,  China.  Stmth  Africa 
and  iither  countries. 

The  most  imf>ortant  event  in  the  history  of 
the  church  in  1909  was  the  discipline  of  Mrs. 
Augusta  E.  Stetson  by  tlio  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Stetson  was 
formerly  first  reader  of  the  First  Church  oi 
Christ,  Slcientist,  in  New  V'ork.  Mrs.  Stetson 
had  for  many  years  lx*en  at  the  head  of  this 
church.  Charges  were  brought  against  her  and 
wveral  of  her  students  that  her  muthods  of 
mental  healing  were  at  >*ariance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  Science.  By  a number  of 
witnesses  it  was  alleged,  atnnng  other  things, 
that  she  had  fallen  into  error  by  indulging  in 
mental  malprartiee,  and  that  she  had  expressed 
a desire  that  harm  might  come  to  several  of 
those  whom  she  considered  to  be  her  enemies  in 
the  church.  Mrs.  Stets<*n  insisted  on  her  loyalty 
to  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  teachings.  She  was.  how'- 
ever,  brought  l>efore  the  nieml»ers  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Boston,  and  after 
A prolonged  hearing  was  deprived  of  her  right 
to  teach  and  practice,  and  of  memlMTship  in  the 
Mother  Church.  Subse<|uei>tly  the  members  «»f 
the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  New 
York,  n majority  of  whom  had  lx*en  thought 
to  Im‘  adherents  of  Mrs.  Stetson,  took  action 
which  signifie<l  its  approval  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mother  Cliurch  In 
Boston.  Mrs.  Stetson  accordingly  withdrew 
from  all  connection  w'ith  the  church. 

C&TTHCHES  OF  GOD.  A religious  de- 
nomination wTioso  doctrines  agree  in  general 
with  those  held  by  the  Baptists.  It  was 
founded  in  1830,  as  the  result  of  the  preaching 
of  John  VTinebrenner,  a German  Reformed  pas- 
tor at  Tlarrisburg,  Pa.  Tlie  denomination  is 
sometimes  given  the  name  of  Winebrennians. 
Tn  1909  the  denomination  numI»er<Hl  24.3.‘»6 
communicants,  with  518  ehurebes  and  482  min- 
isters. Tlie  cburcbes  are  tlivld«*<i  into  seventeen 
annual  Lddersbips,  delegates  from  which  con- 


stitute the  general  eldership  of  the  Churches  of 
God,  which  meets  every  four  years.  The  de- 
numinalion  is  strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  States  of  the  Central  West. 
A college  is  maintained  at  Findlay,  O.,  and  a 
collegiate  institute  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
Mission  w*ork  is  carried  on  in  India.  The  de- 
numination  has  a publishing  house  and  book- 
store at  Harrisburg. 

CHUBCH  OF  CHRIST,  Scientiht.  See 

Christian  Scientists, 

CIOABS  AND  CIOAKETTES.  See  To- 
bacco. 

CIVIC  ASSOCIATION,  American.  An 

organization  formed  in  I9(l4  at  St.  Ixtuis  as  a 
merger  of  two  national  organizations  which  had 
previously  existed,  with  similar  pur|>oses.  The 
AasrK'iution  devotes  its  eirorts  to  the  solution 
of  physical  as  distinguished  from  the  political 
problems  of  communities,  and  particularly  to 
the  unfolding  and  development  of  the  ideals  of 
beauty  and  efikiency  of  borne,  town,  city  and 
national  life.  Its  activities  arc  conducted 
through  various  departmeiiU.  and  included  in 
its  work  liavc  been  elForts  to  make  living  con- 
ditions clean,  healtbfui  and  attractive,  to  ex- 
tend the  making  of  public  parks,  to  promote 
the  o{>ening  of  gardens  and  playgrounds  for 
children  and  recreation  centres  for  adults,  to 
abate  public  nuisaiu-es,  including  bill  boards, 
objectionable  signs,  needless  noises  ond  un- 
pleasant and  wasteful  smoking  factory  cliim- 
neys;  to  preserve  great  scenic  womlers,  such  as 
Niagara  Falla  and  (he  White  Mountains,  from 
eommereial  spoliation.  During  the  year  1909, 
through  the  diri'ction  of  llie  Association,  marked 
advances  were  made  toward  obtaining  uniform 
legislation  in  forestry,  city  tree  plunting,  the 
cliininntion  of  smoke  and  the  almtenHmt  of  the 
bill  board  nuisances.  In  its  continuous  elTorts 
for  the  pre«»rvfitlon  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  As- 
soeiation  was  active  early  in  the  year  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  a joint  resolution  of  Con- 

?re8s,  continuing  in  elTect  the  Burton  hill,  which 
imits  the  ammint  of  water  which  cun  lie  di- 
verted from  the  Falls  for  commercial  purpose's. 
Only  by  the  most  diligent  efforts  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  the  Falls  Ix^en  saved  in  their  beauty 
to  the  American  people.  The  Assrwiution  ha.s 
been  active  in  imprt'ssing  upon  cities  the  im- 
portance of  pritciHHling  along  wmiprehonsiv© 
lines  for  park  and  boulevard  development.  At 
the  annual  convention  of  the  .Vssoeiation,  held 
in  Cincinnati,  In  November.  1909.  city  planning 
was  one  of  the  leading  subjects  for  discussion. 
In  the  year  1910  a new  department  will  put 
forth  energetic  efforts  for  the  elimination  of  the 
common  house  lly  as  a menace  to  health.  An- 
other department  will  c<niduet  a campaign  for 
civic  education,  enlisting  the  cooperation  of 
churches  and  schools.  The  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, elected  in  November,  1909.  for  the  year 
1910,  were  as  follows:  President,  J.  Horace 

McFarland;  First  \'icePres5«Ient,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff;  Treasurer,  William  B.  How- 
land; Secretary,  Richard  R.  Walrous;  VTce- 
Presidents,  .James  R.  Garfield,  Rev.  .John  Wesley 
Hill.  W.  W.  Hannan.  George  W.  Marston  and 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle.  Tlie  headquarters  of 
the  Association  are  in  Washington. 

CIVIC  FEDERATION.  Nationat-  An 
organization  founded  in  Chicago  in  1900  “to 
organize  the  best  brains  of  the  nation  in  an 
educational  movement  toward  the  stdiilion  of 
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some  of  the  great  problems  relating  to  social 
and  industrial  progress;  to  provide  for  the  study 
and  discussion  of  questions  of  national  import; 
to  do  this  under  tl»e  crystallization  of  the  most 
enlightened  public  opinion;  and  when  desirable 
form  legislation  in  accordance  therewith.”  The 
work  of  the  Federation  ia  done  with  various 
bureaus.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Welfare  Department,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  promote  welfare  work  among  the 
employees  of  private  enterprise  and  among  those 
engaged  in  government  service.  Tl»e  Fe<lora* 
tion  has  been  particularly  active  in  attempts  to 
bring  to  pass  ^wjuate  employers’  Hability  laws. 

Tl»e  achievements  of  the  Xational  Civic  Fed- 
eration for  the  year  1909  culminated  in  the 
annual  meeting  and  in  the  national  conference 
on  uniform  State  legislation  which  the  Federa- 
tion calle<l  in  VV^ashingtoii  early  in  January, 
1910.  A brief  description  of  these  two  gather- 
ings, attended  by  leading  employers,  leading 
labor  men  and  representatives  of  the  general 
public,  will  indicate  to  w’hat  ends  the  Federa- 
tion’s energies  were  bent  in  1909. 

The  several  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  on 
November  2*2  and  23  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
including  the  annual  banquet,  were  devoted  to 
discussions  of  wage  earners’  insurance  in  its 
various  forms.  The  subject  covered  governmen- 
tal employees  as  well  as  employees  in  private  en- 
terprises, and  was  considered  under  tW  various 
forms  of  compensation  for  victims  of  industrial 
accidents,  employers’  voluntary  sick  and  death 
funds  and  retirement  funds  or  old  age  pensions. 
Such  topics  w'ere  chosen  by  the  partici|»niits  as: 
“The  Next  Step  in  Employers'  Liability  in  the 
United  States,”  “ Shall  the  Industry  Hear  the 
Burden  Incident  to  Industrial  Accidents,” 
“ The  Constitutional  Phase  of  Providing  for 
Compulsory  Compensation  in  Industrial  Acci- 
dents,” “ Avoidance  of  Accidents  More  Impor- 
tant than  Compensation,”  “ Do  Employers' 
V’oluntary  Relief  Funds  Adequately  Compen- 
sate?" etc.  The  speakers  included  public  men, 
wage  earners  and  employers.  English  and  Ger- 
man authorities  on  the  subjects  of  compensa- 
tion in  their  countries  also  delivercnl  addresses. 

Recognizing  that  in  the  United  States  some 
of  the  large  railway  systems,  some  of  the  large 
industrial  corporations,  the  Insurance  com- 
panies. labor  organizjitions,  benefit  associations 
and  philanthropists  have  from  their  several 
standpoints  put  into  practice  for  special  groups 
of  people  some  forms  of  compensation;  and  that 
the  leading  European  countries  have  already 
legislated  on  compensation  and  insurance  sub- 
jects in  varying  ways  with  varying  success; 
the  aim  of  the  annual  meeting  was  to  look  at 
the  question  from  all  sides  and  offer  to  the  pub- 
lic, through  its  various  speakers,  fair  presen- 
tations of  systems  of  wage  earners'  compensa- 
tion and  insurance  which  are  at  present  prac- 
ticed and  which  might  be  more  widely  extended 
in  this  country.  See  Emi'Uiyebs’  Liability. 

As  a result  of  the  annual  meeting  the  follow- 
ing committees  were  fornie<l:  Committee  on 

Prevention  of  Mining  Accidents.  Mr.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  mining  engineer,  chairman;  Com- 
mittee on  Wage  Earners'  Insurance,  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins,  chairman:  Committtv  on  Compen- 
sation for  Industrial  Accidents  and  their  Pre- 
vention, Mr.  August  Belmont,  chairman:  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  for  Public  Employees,  Hon. 
William  R.  Willcox,  chairman. 

Such  a subject  as  wage  earners*  compensa- 


tion and  insurance  is  naturally  a prominent  one 
w'ith  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  No  better  idea  of  its  con- 
stantly broadening  work  can  be  gained  than 
through  illustrations  given  by  the  chairman  of 
the  dc|)artmcnt  in  his  annual  address.  He  said 
in  part:  “One  company  in  New  Hampshire, 

employing  twelve  thousand  operatives,  is  now 
introducing  a compreliensive  plan  for  housing 
and  recreation,  an  improvement  upon  anything 
which  bos  yet  l>een  undertaken  in  the  United 
States.  The  mills  of  this  company  are  already 
mo4lels  of  cleanliness  and  appliances  for  good 
ventilation  and  sanitation.” 

The  Welfare  Department,  in  three  ways,  has 
secured  unique  co«i|M>ration  by: 

(1)  Addressing  letters  of  information  and  in- 
quiry to  employers  in  fifty  different  industries; 

(2)  Securing  tlie  consent  of  employers’  asso- 
ciations to  arrange  programmes  at  their  annual 
meetings  on  the  welfare  work  in  their  respect- 
ive trades;  and 

(3)  .\sking  trade  journals  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish illustrated  accounts  of  welfare  work  in  the 
industries  covered  by  their  periodicals. 

The  reports  of  the  Woman's  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, as  presentetl  at  the  annual  meeting  by 
the  executive  heads  of  the  Columbia,  North 
Carolina,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  Cali- 
fornia sections,  the  Committee  for  Industrial 
Employees,  etc.,  covered  a wide  and  useful  field, 
ranging  from  careful  investigation  of  the  cot- 
ton industry  and  factories  of  the  garment  trade 
to  endeavors  for  better  working  conditiims  for 
government  employees  in  Washington.  D.  C., 
establishment  of  lunch  rooms  in  different  lo- 
calities, nurseries,  and  homes  for  mill  girls. 
The  aim  of  this  department  continues  to  be  “ to 
use  its  influence  in  securing  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  working  and  living  conditions  of 
women  and  men  wage  earners  in  the  various  in- 
dustries and  in  government  employ.”  Tlie  mem- 
bership is  largely  composed  of  w'omen  who  are 
themselves  stockholders,  or  who  through  family 
relationships  are  interested  in  industrial  or- 
ganizations. 

During  1909  the  National  Civic  Federation 
waa  preparing  for  the  great  national  conference 
on  uniform  State  legislation  hold  at  the  Belasco 
Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  17-19, 
1010.  in  calling  this  conference,  the  National 
Civic  Federation  worked  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  Conference  of  Governors  and  the  na- 
tional ansociafion  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws. 

CIVIC  TRAINING,  See  Eoi’cation  w the 
United  States. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE, 
Natio.nal.  A federation  of  the  various  civil 
service  reform  associations  throughout  the 
Unite<l  States,  the  first  of  which  was  founded 
in  1877  in  New  York  City.  Other  associations 
were  siihswjuently  formed  and  the  New  York 
Association  extended  its  memliership  to  locali- 
ties onUide  of  New  York.  Fallowing  the  assaasi- 
nation  of  President  Garfield  by  a disappointed 
office  seeker  a conference  of  delegates  from  the 
Aasoclntion  was  held  at  Newport.  R.  T..  in  1881. 
As  the  result  of  this  conference  the  Tx'ague  was 
formed.  Its  general  purpose  ns  set  forth  in  the 
constitution  is;  To  advance  the  cause  of 
civil  service  reform  in  the  ITnited  States."  The 
extension  of  civil  servi<’e  reform  in  the  Federal, 
State  and  municipal  governments  has  been  con- 
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slant  since  the  organization  of  the  League.  In 
the  Fe<l€ral  service  over  225,000  positions  are 
now  filled  in  accordance  with  civil  service  re- 
form  principles.  Comprehensive  civil  service 
laws,  applying  to  both  State  and  municipal 
governments,  have  been  adopted  in  New  York, 
Slassachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  In  Wisconsin 
the  civil  service  law  applies  to  the  entire  State 
service  and  a general  law  requires  appointments 
in  tlie  police  and  fire  service  of  cities  to  be 
made  as  the  result  of  examination.  In  Colorado 
and  Illinois  there  are  civil  service  laws  affect* 
ing  the  service  of  State  institutions.  Civil 
service  laws  have  also  been  adopted  in  the  fol* 
lowing  principal  cities:  Chicago,  Denver, 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Scranton,  San  Kran* 
cisco,  L<^  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Kan* 
sas  City,  Cleveland,  Dos  .Moines,  and  Norfolk. 
In  this  remarkciblc  progress  the  I.,eague  and  its 
constituent  associations  have  taken  an  active 
and  important  part.  During  1900  the  following 
achievements  of  the  League  may  be  noted;  The 
Cnimnacker  Census  Pill,  introduced  in  1008, 
provided  for  the  selection  of  the  4000  additional 
clerks  on  the  old  “spoils”  basis.  Py  an  active 
cainpui^  the  I^eague  aroused  so  nmcb  public 
opposition  to  this  feature  that  the  bill  as  finally 
pasisod  in  1909  provided  for  competitive  ex* 
aminations.  (See  article  U.nited  States,  para* 
graph  Census.)  The  I^^ague  has  for  many  years 
advocated  the  selection  of  the  fourth-class  post- 
masters, numbering  about  50,000.  through  com* 
petition.  In  the  latter  part  of  1008  representa- 
tives from  the  League  visited  President  Roose- 
velt and  urged  him  to  place  these  important 
positions  in  the  competitive  class.  Shortly 
afterward  he  issued  an  order,  classifying,  as  a 
beginning,  some  15.000  postmasters.  Political 
activity  of  office  holders  in  the  unclassified  serv- 
ice (not  covered  by  the  civil  service  rules)  has 
long  been  a notorious  evil,  and  a special  com- 
mittee of  the  I.^ague  made  a careful  investiga- 
tion during  1908-9  as  to  the  part  taken  by 
these  office  holders  In  the  recent  campaign  and 

ftublished  a report  showing  the  menace  to  free 
nstitutions  which  lay  in  such  activity.  There 
are  two  classes  in  individual  membership  in  the 
Leagtie,  associate  members  at  $5  per  year,  and 
sustaining  members  at  $25.  The  officers  in 
1909  v.'cre:  Charles  W.  Kliot.  President; 

Richard  Ilenrv  Dana,  Chairman  of  the  Council; 
A.  S.  Frlsself,  Treasurer,  and  Elliot  S.  Good- 
win, Secretary. 

CLARK  TTNTVERSITY.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  founded  in 
1889.  TT)e  chief  aim  of  the  University  is  the 
encouragement  of  original  research,  although  It 
includes  an  undergrmluate  college  department. 
The  College,  however,  i«  a distinct  organization 
in  itself.  The  attendance  in  1909  was  109  in 
the  University,  and  208  in  the  College.  The 
t^niversity  includes  nine  departments.  It  pub- 
lishes the  American  Journal  of  Paj^chology,  the 
Pedagogical  fieminary,  and  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Religious  Psychology  and  Education. 
The  president  of  the  University  is  0.  Stanley 
Hall;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege, died  in  1909,  and  was  succeedtHi  by  Ed- 
mund Clark  Sanford,  who  w'a«  professor  of  ex- 
perimental and  comparative  psychology  at  the 
University.  Tlie  endowment  of  tl»c  University 
and  College  is  about  $4,000,000. 

CLEBORNE,  CiiRisTOpnER  .Tameb.  An 
American  surgeon  and  rear-admiral  (retired), 


died  October  2,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  in  1838,  and  entered  the  United 
States  naval  service  in  iHfil  as  assistant  sur- 
geon. He  served  throughout  tlio  war  and  in 
1863  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon.  In 
1878  he  was  made  medical  inspector  and  in  1887 
medical  director.  During  the  Spanisb-American 
war  ho  was  on  duty  in  command  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital  at  Norfolk,  Va.  On 
November  10,  1899,  he  w’aa  transferred  to  the 
retired  list  as  a medical  director,  with  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral. 

CLIMATE,  Modifications  of.  See  Geologt. 

COAL.  In  the  following  account  of  tlie  coal 
production  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  statistics  relate  only  to  the  total  pro- 
duction. The  production  of  the  individual 
States  in  1908  and  in  1909,  so  far  as  they  are 
available,  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  these 
States.  The  production  of  foreign  countries 
will  be  found  in  the  statistical  matter  covering 
these  countries.  The  year  1908  was  one  of 
general  depression  in  the  coal  mining  industry, 
yet  its  total  production  exc(H*ded  that  of  any 
year  in  the  history  of  coal  mining  in  the  UniU'd 
States,  with  the  single  exception  of  1907,  which 
was  a year  of  record-breaking  activity  «and  pro- 
duction. There  were  prwluced  in  1908  415,- 
842.098  short  tons  of  coal  of  a spot  value  of 
$532,314,173.  Of  this  total  production  74,347,- 
102  long  tons  were  Pennsylvania  anthracite  and 
332,573,944  were  bituminous  and  lignite.  The 
total  production  in  1907  was  480.363,424  short 
ton.**,  valued  at  $614,798,898,  of  which  85,004,312 
short  tons  or  70,432,421  long  tons  were  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite,  and  394,750.112  short  tons 
were  bituminous,  semi-bituminous  and  lignite. 
Compared  with  this  record  the  production  in 
1908  showed  a decrease  of  04,520,726  short  tons. 
In  spite  of  the  depressed  conditions  in  1908  the 
decrease  in  the  production  of  Pennsylvania  an- 
thracite was  only  2.335,558  short  tons.  A con- 
siderable falling  ol7  in  the  demand  was  nat- 
urally to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  depressed 
conditions,  especially  in  the  great  manufacturing 
centres  of  tlie  East,  w'here  anthracite  Is  so 
largely  used.  But  the  results  as  recorded  indi- 
cate that  as  limited  as  the  territory  is  for  the 
consumption  of  anthracite,  some  curtailment  in 
the  individual  demand  was,  probably,  to  a lar^ 
extent  offset  by  the  increased  population  in 
the  anthracite-producing  territory.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal,  however,  the  de- 
crease in  1908  as  compared  with  1907  amounted 
to  62,185.168  short  tons  in  quantity  and  $77.- 
079,504  in  value.  In  the  face  of  the  demoralized 
trade  conditions  the  insignificant  larger  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  value  as  compared  with  the 
prmluction  is  notable,  and  w’ns  in  part  due  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  prices  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  important  producing 
States  ojierationa  are  carried  on  unacr  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. and  there  was  no  cut  in  mining  wages,  so 
that  the  coat  of  mining  w*as  relatively  as  high 
as  in  the  more  prosperous  years  of  1906-7.  An- 
other reason  for  the  slight  falling  oflT  in  value 
was  the  fact  that  on  oceount  of  trade  condi- 
tions consumers  were  morn  exacting  in  their 
demands  than  they  were  in  1906-7.  when  oper- 
ators were  able  to  market  practically  all  the 
coal  that  they  could  mine.  Tins  caused  a larger 
percentage  of  sbick  and  other  salable  coal  to 
be  thrown  on  the  dumps  in  1908,  so  that  the 
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roturns  to  the  operatora  wore  considerably  1cm 
than  uppt'ars  in  the  statistical  ri^ords. 

Of  the  thirty  States  and  Territories  which 
produced  coal  in  IU07-8,  there  were  only  thri'e 
in  which  increas»Hl  production  wils  shown  in  the 
latter  year,  tliese  l)cing  California,  Oregon  and 
Texas.  The  inereafa’s  in  tlic  first  two  Stales 
named  were  unimportant.  The  increase  in 
Texas  was  due  in  part  to  the  continued  decrease 
of  the  production  of  |K'tr<deum  in  the  State, 
and  in  part  to  the  rapid  growth  of  population 
and  the  comparatively  prosperous  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  that  State.  Maasachiiseits 
in  11)08  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a coal 

firoilucer,  a small  quantity,  about  fifty  tons  of 
ignite,  having  been  mined  at  Vineyard  Haven 
for  local  use  during  the  year. 

Of  the  total  decrease  of  d2.185.16S  short  tons 
in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal,  appro.xi* 
mately  30  per  cent.,  or  18.0GI.-178  short  tons, 
was  in  the  amount  of  coal  made  into  coke. 
The  largest  decrea.se  in  the  production  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  showed  first  in  PemiHvlvania, 
with  West  Virginia  second  and  Ohio  third. 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  the  Vnited 
States,  from  the  beginning  of  coal  mining, 
amounted  at  the  end  of  1908  to  5,970..’>76,865 
short  ton.s.  The  growth  of  the  industry  in  re- 
cent years  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  tlie  aver- 
age annual  production  from  1890  to  1905  was 
283,240,275  short  tons,  while  tlie  average  pro- 
duction from  the  three  years  1906  to  1908  in- 
clusive was  436,787.800  short  tons,  showing  an 
increase  of  153,547,525  short  tons,  or  54.2  per 
cent. 

The  coal  mines  of  the  I’nited  States  gave  em- 
ployment in  1908  to  a total  of  690.438  men  os 
compared  with  680,"t92  in  1907,  and  640.780  in 
1906.  The  increase  in  ll>e  numlK*r  of  men  em- 
ployed in  1908  as  compared  with  1907  gives  a 
reasonahU'  fair  indication  of  the  condition  of 
the  labor  market  in  1908.  In  the  production  of 
anthracite  the  average  output  made  by  each 
man  in  1908  was  478  short  tons  as  against  512 
short  tons  in  1907.  The  average  bituminous 
production  for  each  man  in  1008  was  644  tons 
as  against  769  tons  in  lfH)7. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  mined  by  machines 
in  1908  amounted  to  123.183,334  short  tons, 
which  w’a.s  equivalent  to  37 J per  cent,  of  the 
total  production  in  the  States  wiiere  machines 
were  employed.  This  is  an  increa.se  of  about 
two  per  cent,  over  the  machine  production  of 
1907. 

The  year  1908  ofTered  a marked  contrast  to 
1907  so  far  as  interruption  to  mining  opera- 
tions because  of  lal>or  troubles  was  concerned. 
There  were  fewer  men  idle  because  of  strikes 
or  lockouts  in  1907  than  in  any  year  since  1901, 
and  the  amount  of  time  lost  from  this  cause 
in  that  year  was  the  smallest  in  a deciide.  In 
the  spring  of  1908  the  wage  agreement,  which 
had  lieen  made  in  1900  for  two  years,  expired, 
and  on  April  1 there  was  in  the  “ organi7.o<l  ” 
States  a general  suspension  of  mining  opera- 
tions pen(iing  the  renew’al  of  the  wage  agree- 
ment. The  suspimsion  was,  however,  of  a pa- 
cific character,  and  while  the  mines  were  closed 
down,  there  was.  as  a general  thing,  good  feel- 
ing between  the  contending  parties  and  there 
were,  with  the  exception  of  Alabama,  but  few 
instances  of  disorder  or  violence. 

Practically  the  entire  output  of  both  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States 


is  consumed  within  the  country.  The  total  ex- 
poru  of  coal  in  1908  aniuuntiHl  to  13, 275, .558 
sliort  tons,  wliicli,  dt‘ducted  from  the  production 
of  415.842,698  short  tons,  shows  a consumption 
of  coal  of  dornoHtic  production  amounting  to 
402.667,140  short  tons.  If  to  this  are  added  the 
imports,  which  in  1908  amounted  to  1,645.444 
short  tons,  the  total  consumption  of  coal  in 
tlie  I'nited  States  in  1908  is  shown  to  have  bwn 
404,212,584  short  tons,  equivalent  to  97  per 
cent,  of  the  iluniestic  production. 

There  were  fewer  miners  killed  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  rnited  Stales  in  1908  tliah  in  1907, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  year,  the 
record  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
industry',  while  in  tlie  number  of  men  injured 
the  record  for  1908  exceeded  that  of  even  1907. 
The  total  numlx'r  of  deaths  from  accidents  in 
the  coal  mines  in  the  I'nited  States  was  2450 
as  compared  with  3125  in  1907.  The  number 
of  non-fntal  accidents  increased  | from  5316  to 
6772.  Of  the  24.50  men  killed  in  190.8.  678  were 
in  the  anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and 
1772  bituminous  mine  workers.  Of  the  6722  in- 
jured 1170  were  anthracite  workers  and  5602 
were  employeti  in  the  bituminous  mines.  The 
death  rate  per  thousand  employees  in  1908  was 

3.6  and  the  number  of  tons  mineil  for  each  life 
lost  was  167.545.  In  1908  there  were  596 
fatalities  due  to  gas  and  dust  explosions,  while 
326  men  were  injured  from  such  explosions. 
Tl»ere  were  1080  killed  and  2591  injured  by  the 
falling  of  roofs.  The  impression  that  moat  of 
the  deaths  in  coal  mines  are  caused  by  cxplo- 
si(»ns  is,  therefore,  a popular  error. 

The  average  price  per  ton  for  coal  at  the 
mines  in  1908  was  $1.28,  which  was  the  name 
figure  as  in  1907.  The  average  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  was  $1.90,  while  that  of  the 
bituminous  was  $1.12.  Anthracite  shows  a de- 
crease of  one  cent  from  the  price  of  1907  and 
the  bituminous  a decrease  of  two  cents. 

The  business  depression  of  1908  was  felt  more 
severely'  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 
The  coal  prmlnction  fell  off  in  Hreat  Britain 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  os  in  the  United 
States.  It  declined  slightly  in  Ikdgium.  and 
incren.'^ed  in  (Jermany*,  France,  India,  Canada, 
and  New  S4>utli  Wales.  Because  of  the  serious 
effects  of  the  depression  on  the  United  States 
the  percentage  of  the  world’s  supply  prcxluced 
in  this  country  decreus<*d  from  39.4  in  1907  to 

35.6  in  190.S.  In  Table  No.  1 is  pre- 
sented a statement  of  the  coal  production  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  in  the  latest 
years  for  which  figures  are  available. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
in  1909.  while  exceetling  that  of  1908.  did  not 
reach  the  high-water  mark  attained  in  1907. 
It  was  impossible  to  give  accurate  information 
regarding  tonnage  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but 
from  repwts  received  from  the  Unit^  States 
Geological  .‘survey,  it  is  apparent  that  the  in- 
crease in  production  in  1909  over  1908  w’as  be- 
tween 8 and  10  per  cent.,  which  would  indicate 
a total  production  of  from  440.000,000  to  45o,- 
000,000  short  tons.  The  shipment  of  anthra- 
cite from  the  mines  during  the  eleven  months 
ending  November  30,  1909.  amounted  to  56,194^. 
447  long  tons  agnin^.t  5H.8.37.07C  long  tons  for 
the  same  period  in  1908.  The  larger  produc- 
tion from  the  anthracite  mines  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1908  was  caused  by  stimulated  activity  du^ 
to  an  apprehension  of  suspension  on  April  1 
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Country 

Usual  unit  in 
pruduclng 
eountry 

Equivalent  in 
■bort  tuns 

n.tM.i«s 

ysi.soe.s7S 

tlS.yH9.474 

419.94?.S0(I 

fM  wrr.iu 

S97  90SS79 
09  100.790 
4I.471.S4S 
tM.ONS  999 
94, 000.909 
19.9SI  ODO 
14.901,901 
10.004.4SS 
10.9U.S6S 
4.9H4.000 
9474  915 
t.OflO.790 

CermaDy  (IMM) 

S7.Syi.5SS 

ts.ay9.su 

ty.STS  900 
l9.»9S.aS9 
iy.7SB.S99 
10.SO4.4SS 
S.I47.0t9 
9.(M7.t96 
9.0I«.SM 
1.B9I.00S 
I.S90.0U 

su.tts 

7S7.HS4 

99t.7S0 

499.197 

S09.9JS 

iss.aoT 

si.oss 

7.000.000 

KumIa  and  KinUnd  (1907)  

BrUhum  (line) 

CstuuUdSOS) 

TrsosTuI  (leos) 

S46.4IS 

9S7.9R9 

460.409 

S9S.974 

1U440 

luijr  (iMn>... 

Sw^en  USOT)..... 

Cape  Colony  (ISO?) 

7.S40.000 

Totml 

M07.94UW 

99.0 

o Includes  Ctuon*  Turkey*  SerrU,  Portugul,  Untied  SUtcs  of  ColombU,  Cbile.  Borneo  end  Labujui,  Peru.  Oreece.  etc. 


1909»  when  the  wage  agreements  would  termi- 
nate. This  activity  continued  during  the  tirst 
three  months  of  1909,  and  the  shipments  in 
March,  1909,  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  trade.  With  the  renewal  of  the  wage  scale 
in  April,  which  was  a continuance  of  the  awards 
of  the  anthracite  strike  commission  for  a third 
period  of  three  rears,  production  fell  oiT,  and 
the  shipments  of  the  summer  months  of  1909 
were  much  less  than  in  either  1907  or  1908. 
In  Mar^'land,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  the 
production  of  1909  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
1007.  In  the  State  last  named  an  epoch-making 
incident  in  the  dcrelopment  of  the  coal-mining 
industry  was  the  completion  early  in  the  year 
of  the  Virginian  Railway,  the  Orst  transporta- 
tion line  in  the  United  States  constructed  from 
the  coal  fields  to  the  sealionrd.  Incrt^astKl  pro- 
duction of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  was  shown 
in  Alabama.  In  the  interior  States.  Illinois. 
Indiana  and  western  Kentucky,  and  to  some 
extent  in  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  the  chief 
influences  afTecting  the  cosi  mining  industry  in 
1900  was  the  increased  use  of  oil  and  gas  for 
fuel,  and  also  the  use  of  coke  and  of  K.'istern 
coals,  which  followed  the  agitation  with  regard 
to  the  suppression  of  smoke.  In  Arkan«as, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  the  production  in  1909 
was  about  the  same  as  in  1908.  while  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  reports  at  the  eml  of 
the  year  indicato<l  a much  N'tter  condition 
in  the  afTairs  of  1909  than  in  1908.  In  these 
States  mining  operations  have  not  l>een  inter- 
fered with  by  strikes,  suspensions,  or  Uwkouts. 
the  supply  of  labor  has  lieen  satisf.ictory  and 
the  coal  mines  did  not  sufTer  from  shortage  of 
cars. 

The  total  production  of  con!  in  1909  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Entjinerrinf)  nrul  Mining  Jmtrntil 
at  4.17.176.241  short  tons.  Tl»es<*  estimates 
were  bss^  on  reports  of  State  mining  inspec- 
tors and  with  estimates  made  when  there  were 
no  ststisites  available.  Table  No.  2 gives  the 
production  of  coal  in  the  Ignited  Stales  by 
States,  according  to  the  estimates  of  this  au- 
thority: 


Table  Ko.  2 

PaoDucTio^f  OP  Coal  in  the  United  States 


States 

Alabama  

Bituminous 

1908 

Short  Tons 

1909 

Short  Tons 
U.983.920 

Arkamuia  

1.950.000 

CaUfornia  and  Alaska. 

...  21.760 

25,000 

Colorado  

...  9.703.567 

10,666.459 

Cleonria  and  No.  Carolina.  SOI. 440 

800.000 

Illinois  

. . 61.507.991 

(a)49.163,7l0 

Indiana  

12.200.000 

Iowa  

7,600.000 

Kansas  

6.000.000 

Kentucky  

9.960.000 

Maryland 

4,600.000 

Mlchlgun  

...  1,889.927 

1.900.000 

Missouri  

3.600.000 

Montana  

...  1.979.417 

2.204.000 

New  Mexico  

...  2.772.5S6 

3.010.000 

North  Dakota  

336.000 

Ohio 

28.107.000 

Oklahoma  

8,187.200 

Oregon  

72.000 

Fennsylvanla  

...118.309.6^0 

130.167.6R2 

Tennessee  

. ..  6.0<*2.H51 

6,234.922 

Texas  

...  1.280.490 

1.310.400 

Utah  

2.324.715 

Virginia  

4,310.000 

Washington  

...  2.977.490 

3.307.000 

West  V'irgtnla 

...  4t. 360.500 

47.469.797 

Wyoming  

8.197,200 

Nevada  and  Idalio 

10.240 

10,000 

Total  bituminous 

...337.929.632 

360.076,905 

Colorado  

Anthracite 
60.440 

70,000 

New  Mexico  

20.000 

20,000 

Pennsylvania  

...  80.240.138 

77.00U.S36 

Total  anthracite 

...  80.329.578 

77.009.336 

Gram!  total  

,..418.259.210 

437.176.211 

(a)  For  the  flscnl  years 

ending  June 

30. 

For  an  account  of  labor  troubles  in  cnal-min- 
ing  regions  see  Strikks.  For  the  coal  fields  of 
.\lnska,  s(4*  .\i.  ssK.\;  Priii.ir  L.^\n.s. 

COCAINE  HABIT.  The  wide  prevalence 
of  this  degrading  practice  was  the  cause  of 
c«'ntiniHK|  alarm  in  190(1.  and  laws,  forbidding 
the  sale  of  cocaine,  except  on  physieian’s  prescrip- 
tion, were  enacted  or  proposed  in  several  States, 
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while  in  others  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
enforce  the  already  existing  statutes  against  its 
promiscuous  sale.  Dr.  Walter  Bensel,  sanitary 
puperintendent  of  New  York  City,  made  an  ap- 
peal to  t)»e.  Woman’s  Municipal  T>cague  for 
funds  to  enable  the  health  authorities  to  fight 
the  tralfic.  He  stated  that  many  physicians 
bought  cocaine  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it, 
but  that  tliere  was  no  money  to  obtain 
convictions.  In  Chicago  a new  law  was  put 
into  force  and  the  conviction  of  two  druggists 
for  selling  cocaine  catarrh  powder  obtained, 
and  a fine  of  $500  imposed.  The  law  holds 
that  cocaine  must  not  l)c  sold  in  ” patent  mcdi* 
cinea,”  or  any  form  excepting  on  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a physician.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  health  authorities  have  had  uphill 
work  on  account  of  slow  and  tedious  legal  meth- 
ods, the  many  loopholes  of  escape  aflTorded  the 
delinquents,  and  the  local  prejudice  in  favor  of 
certain  defendants.  In  Baltimore  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  State  must  present  expert  tes- 
timony when  prosecuting  alleged  violators  of 
the  cocaine  law.  in  order  to  obtain  convictions. 
In  a case  under  trial  the  judge  said  that  unless 
the  State  could  prove  lx‘yond  doubt  that  the 
defendant  (a  physician  accused  of  having  pre- 
scribed cocaine  illegally)  had  not  given  proper 
medical  treatment,  lie  could  not  find  him  guilty. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  A French  colony  and 
one  of  the  states  of  Frencli  Indo-China  (q.  v.). 
Area,  21.988  square  miles.  Population  (1906), 
1,193,5.14.  Tlie  population  is  mainly  made  up 
of  Annamites.  Cambodians,  ^fols,  Chams.  Chi- 
nese, and  a few  Indians,  Malays,  and  Tagals. 
Saigon,  the  capital  and  chief  port,  has  50.870 
inhabitants;  Cholon,  about  130,000.  There  are 
about  380  schools,  with  HOO  tejichers  and  19.000 
pupils,  Iiesides  a school  of  navlicine  at  Saigon. 
The  Buddhists  numl»er  over  a million,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  about  73,000.  Extensive  irri- 
gation and  drainage  works  are  under  construc- 
tion in  the  central  and  southwestern  parts. 
Forests  cover  1,748.694  hectares,  and  of  the 

I, 522,666  hectares  under  cultivation,  1,358,706 
are  devoted  to  'rice.  The  rice  crop  in  1907  waa 
estimatctl  at  1.200,000  tons;  1908,  900.000  tons; 
1909,  1.500.000  tons.  Other  crops  are  corn, 
beans,  sweet  potatoes,  earth-nuts,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  pepper,  fruits,  etc.  Tlie  li%’e-stock 
is  given  as  241.744  bulTaloes,  109.074  cattle, 
11.243  horses.  Toit.SHO  swine,  and  3492  sheep 
and  goats.  The  fishery  pro<lucts  are  valued  at 
2.800.000  francs  yearly.  There  are  nine  rice 
mills  in  Saigon  and  ('holon.  w*ith  an  output  of 
450  to  900  tons  daily.  The  imports  and  exiwrta 
are  ineludoil  in  those  of  French  IndoChina. 
In  1907  824  vessels  of  1,290.430  tons  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Saigon.  Tlicre  are  at  Saigon 
6 banks  or  hank-agencies.  Tlie  colony  is  ad- 
ministered by  a lieutenant-governor  (in  1909, 

J.  M.  fJourheil).  and  is  represented  in  the 
French  Chamlwr  by  one  deputy. 

COCHBAN,  DAvrn  Henry.  An  American 
educator,  died  October  4.  1909.  He  was  horn 
at  Springville,  N.  Y„  in  1828.  and  grail»at<Hl  at 
Hamilton  follege  in  1850.  From  1850  to  1852 
he  WAS  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  Clin- 
ton Liberal  Institute.  From  1852  to  IK55  he 
was  professor  of  mitural  science  in  Fredonia 
Academy.  In  1855  he  was  ap|H)inted  profe.ssor 
of  chemistry  ami  ph.vsics  in  the  Xew  York  Stale 
Normal  College,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
waa  cliodcn  president  of  that  institution,  serv- 


ing in  that  capacity  until  1864.  From  1864  to 
1900  he  was  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Colle- 
giate and  Polytechnic  Institute.  In  the  latter 
year  he  retired.  He  was  president  of  the  .\mer- 
ican  Society  for  the  Regulation  of  Vivisection 
and  was  a member  of  many  learned  bodies.  He 
was  successful  in  tlie  organization  of  evening 
schools  and  scientific  lectures. 

COCOS,  or  Ki;fxino.  Islands.  A group  of 
about  20  small  coral  islands  lying  some  700 
miles  southwest  of  Sumatra  and  1200  south- 
west of  Singapore.  They  were  administratively 
attached  to  the  Straits  l^ttlements  in  1880,  and 
W’cre  annexed  to  the  Settlement  of  Singapore 
in  1903.  Area,  9 square  miles.  Population 
(1904),  040.  Cocoanut  oil  and  copra  arc  pro- 
duced. 

COINS,  Fobeion,  VAi.rE  or.  Tlie  table 
on  page  171  indicates  the  values  of  foreign 
coins  in  United  States  money  on  December  31, 
1900: 

COKE.  Tlie  production  of  coke  in  1908,  in- 
cluding beehive  and  retort  oven  coke,  amounted 
to  26,033.518  short  tons,  valued  at  $02,483,938, 
against  40.779.594  short  tons,  valued  at  $111,- 
539,126  in  1907.  in  which  year  the  production 
extMHNleil  all  previous  records  in  the  history  of 
coke-making  in  the  United  States.  The  average 
price  per  ton  in  that  year  was  also  the  highest 
ever  recorded.  The  production  of  1909  was  es- 
timated hy  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journnl 
as  29.400,970  tons.  The  production  hv  States, 
as  estimated  by  that  authority,  is  given  in  the 
table  below: 


States  190S  1909 

Alabama  2.336.602  2.600,000 

Colorado  S54.fi62  1,091, Ss2 

Oeorgta  and  North  Carolina.  60.000  60.000 

llhnola  310.510  SI6.200 

Kansas  10.000  10,000 

Kentucky  64.515  64.200 

Mls.snuri  5.000  6.000 

Montarm  29. 4*^2  35  600 

New  Mexico 353.240  430.OtXi 

Ohio  2*0.000  250,*KW 

Oklahoma  24.6S0  65.0<ni 

Pennsylvania  12.287.828  18.717.413 

Tennessee  250.491  224.204 

Utah  321,200  180,969 

Virginia  1.219.927  1.260.000 

Washington  37.3S1  41.090 

Virginia  3.107.000  2 910  412 

Other  Stales  (a)  1.994.218  2,270.000 


Total  23.496.666  20.400,970 


(a)  Includes  output  of  by-prinluct  coke  for 
Massachusetts,  Mar>'land.  Minnesota,  New  York, 
Michigan.  Wisconsin. 


It  will  lie  noted  that  the  production  of  1908, 
as  estimat^Ml  hy  tliis  authority,  is  considerably 
less  than  that  given  in  the  first  paragraph, 
whicli  is  the  prmluctioii  as  reeorde<l  by  the 
T'nited  States  (Icological  Survey.  Of  this  the 
production  of  the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Con- 
nellavillo  regions  of  Pennsylvania  is  estimate<l 
at  17,800.000  tons,  as  compared  with  10.700.0(K) 
in  1908.  The  prices  of  coke  in  1909  showeiJ  the 
most  si»ectacular  movenamt  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  fur- 
nace coke  contracts  were  in  force  at  $1.90  and 
$2.00,  and  hy  SeptemlK*r,  contracts  for  1910 
had  lM*en  made  at  the  rate  of  $2.90.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  .March  a project  was  undertaken  to 
consolidate  all  the  coke  operations  of  tlie  Uon- 
nellsville  and  Ixiwer  Connellsville  regions  with 
the  exception  of  the  11.  C.  Frick  Coal  Company 
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Arfciitinc  RepuUik'.-.. -.  ! Gold. 

.^ttsiria-llun^ry Gold, 

iwiciam <loid. 

Hnlirix 1 <lold. 

lirjuil  I <k»ld 

Urituti  N.  A.  1 (ivid. 

(pxcvpt  N««riatKl) 

Central  Amkt.  State#”  I 

Coats  Kks ! Ciokl 


British  Hoiidur*#. 
Gu^texnuia. 

Huuduru  ........ 

Nk'anMrua........ 

Salviulor 

Citilc  


Gold. 

SllTpr  . . . . 
Gold. 


rolombl.a 

rVomark 

Kenador... 



Finlatol  

f'raiici' 

Oenssn  Empire 
Gmt  Britain... 
Greece  ......... 


I 

(iohi 

flold 

Gold 

Goki... 

Gold . 
(hild... 
Gold. . . 
Gold . . . 
Gold... 


fislti 

India  [Ikdti^b] 


Gold 

Gold 


tUly  .. 

Jar»n 

Lif^rU 

Mrxieu 


Gold. 
Gold . 
Ck.hl. 
Gold. 


Netlierlajvls... 

NnrtourKlIsnd 

Njwway 

i‘amiuu 

K-rsiii 


r«.1d 

Gold 

(Jold  .... 
Cmki 

Silver  , . . 


I 

Peru Goki. 

Phiilppiw  IfUnda. i f^old 

Fortutfiil Gold 

Koawa {k>kl.,. 


Spftit) Gold.  .. 

Mr»iUScttI<mcjits i Goki 


Sw«len Gold. 

Sw  itverUnd I Gfdd. 

Turkey Gold. 

I’nurnav I Gold. 

Venexueto | Gold. 


Mon 

■tan'  unit 

Value  in 
term#  of 
D.  S.  gold 
dollar 

Peso. . 

|o  D65 

Crown 

209 

Franc 

.»8« 

BoliviaiKi...... 

Milrei# 

Lk>Uar 

l.fX» 

(k>Inu . 

.499 

Dollar 

1.1X10 

Pcao. . 

.575 

. 

.905 

.^nioy  

.015 

(anton 

.919 

(Tieefoo . . . 

(Ttin  Kiang. 

.001 

Kuchau 

.MU 

llaikwitn . . . 
(Customs) 

Hankow. . . 

.579 

Tael. 

Kiaig'how  . . 

Natikiii...  . 

.600 

Niuchwang 

.977 



.901 

Peking 

.9M 

Sluiiighai . . . 

.962 

Swataw  .... 

.9(M 

Takau 

.619 

Tientsin.... 

..590 

Huiigkftng, 

.4(,»4 

Dollar 

British 

Mexicali. . . . 

.*i»7 

Dollar 

l.UOO 

('mwn 

.m 

Sucre. 



•4»; 

Pound  (190  piasters) 

4 

^fark  . 

.|£^ 

Frarr 

.IM 

Mark  . 

.2M 

Pouml  sterling 

4 s0O4 

Drachma 

.199 

Gourde 

905 

Pound  Slerlingf . . . 

Lira  . . 

.19.5 

\cn  .. 

.4UI) 

DnIUr 

1 mill 

I'esol . 

.496 

Florin 

Dollar 

1 ou 

Crown 

.eM 

lki)tM#i 

i.two 

Kran  . 

.O0U 

I.ihra. 

4 WW4 

Peso.. 

.900 

Milrci#  

l.OsO 

Ruble 

.919 

Peseta 



.19.1 

Pound  sterling  

i.MioM 

Crown 

.2<W 

Franc 

.IU9 

Pi:»sicf 

.044 

Pe«n  . 

1 Mi 

Bolivar 

Coins 


Gold;  ftr*enti«e($4-HH)nnd>Sar«rt'ntUje.  Silver: 

peso  and  division#. 

Gold:  lOatid  SOcrotrn#.  .Silver:  I nml  5 rrowns. 
Gold:  loniul  <n  franrs.  Sih’er:  S francs. 

Gold;  “SilvcT  bnliviano  ATkd  divisions. 

Gold:  S.  19,  itnd  H)  mUrci«.  Silver  I and  2 
milreii. 


Cold:  t.  9.  10.  and  20  colons  {$2.907).  Silver:  9.  10. 
i5  and  90  centimos. 


Silver:  pc.'io  and  divisions. 

Goki:  escudo  *|l.t*f9X  donblrtOfi  (|A.SM),  and  con« 
dor  <#7.900).  Silver;  »nd  divisions. 


Gold;  rotidof  <89.9*71  #ritl  double  cowior.  Silver 

PCJS>. 

Gold;  10 and  iO  crowns. 

Gold:  ]<i  sucres  I84.M09).  Silver:  *u<  re  and  divi- 
sions. 

Gold  iNuirxKlOO  plasters').  5, 10.  2o  and  piasters. 

Silver:  1,  2.  9.  10.  Slid  io  piasters. 

Gold:  SO  mark#(t9.S99).  10marks<||.99). 

Go'll:  9.  10.  2u.  $0.  und  100 franc*.  Silver;  5 ffanc*. 
Goki:  9.  )o,  and  #0  marks. 

Gold:  sovcrciicn  (pound  sterIinK)and  ^soverciirn. 
Goki:  9.  10.  20.  90  s4id  100  drachmas.  S^^'cr:  9 
drachma*. 

Goki;  t.  2.  9 and  10  founles.  Silver:  gourde  yn<l 
divisions. 

Gold:  sovereign  (pound  slcrliny).  Silver;  rupee 
aixl  divisions. 

Gold:  9.  )0.  20,  90.  and  loo  lire-  Silver:  9 lire. 
Gold:  9. 10,  and  iu  yen.  Silver:  to.  #u  and  M sen. 

Gold:  9 and  19  pesos.  Silver:  dollar  tl  (or  peso) 
nml  riivisiotLS. 

Gold:  loilofins.  SilvertiH.l  flOTinanddivisions. 
Gold:  2 dollar#  <|l.039J. 

(told:  10  «wl  20  cniwns. 

Gold:  I.  2H.  9.  10,  and  « balb«i.s.  Silver:  peso 
tuvd  division*. 

Gold:  M.  Uaiid  2 tomaus  (|J.*00).  .Silver:  M, 

I.  2.  and  9 kraiis. 

Gold;  K and  1 Ubra.  Silver;  nd  and  divi«ioiis. 
Silver  pc‘si)t  10,  20,  and  90 centavo#. 

(W'ld  I 1.  2.  9,  and  lo  milrris. 

Gold  » 9, 7,4.  Io.  and  19  rubles.  Silver  i 5.  10.  15. 

20.  25.  .50.  and  100  iH>pe<'ks. 

Gold  : 25  pesria*.  Silver  t 9 |H*#ct»#. 

Gold  I ftoverrijrn  (pound  atcrling).  Silver : Utdlur 
and  divUion#. 

Gold!  10  and  20crnwns. 

Goldi  5.  10.  20.  50.  nml  100  francs.  Silver*  5 francs. 
Gold  » 29.  90,  liw.  251).  4iul  .500  piaster*, 
fkdd  1 pewi.  Sihei;  i>e«^  and  divjKlon#. 

(k>kl  < 9.  10.  2u,  90.  and  tOO  bulivunc  Silver)  5 
ladivar*,  


Nora.^Tlie  coin*  of  silver-shmdnnl  rountrie*  are  valued  by  tbeir  pure  silver  conlcaU.  at  Uie  averasv  market  price  of 
•iivcr  for  the  three  month#  prevedin#  the  <late  of  thi*  cimilar. 

*GokJ  standard  adopted  DecemU-r  91.  Iimw.  12,4  bnlivionoa  equal  the  pound  sterling  or  Peruvian  pound  (|*.fW44). 
I'llie  sovereign  is  the  standard  coin  of  India,  but  tlte  rupee  (|o.92*t.4)  is  the  current  coin,  valued  at  19  k>  the  sovereign. 
pScventy  flvc  centigrams  tliie  goki.  llValuc  in  Mexico,  |o.*#a 

iiTbe  current  coin  of  Uic  Straits  Settlcfncnts  1#  the  silver  dollar  iMued  oo  Government  account  and  which  has  been 
given  a tentative  value  of  |o.9a77984. 
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and  aomo  of  tho  indept*m|pnt  sto**!  and  blast 
fiirnaco  intorrsts.  Tlio  movonif'nt.  bowovpr.  did 
not  snccml.  Tho  ITnilod  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  said  to  have  dotlnitcly  decided  diirtn^^ 
th«?  year  that  it  will  erect  no  more  coke  ovens 
in  the  Connellsville  rei^ion.  iieitlier  the  iKudiive 
now  used  nor  by-product  ovens.  ex«*pt  possildy 
to  round  out  some  plants  already  in  operation. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY.  An  Institution 
of  biijlier  learninif  at  Hamilton,  X.  Y.,  founded 
in  18H*.  Tliere  were  in  lOOf),  330  students  with 
30  instructors.  The  library  contains  about 
62.000  volumes.  The  productive  funds  amouut 
to  ul)out  $1,800,000,  and  the  total  income  to 
about  $130,000.  In  Septemlvr,  Elmer  Hiirritt 
Bryan  (q-  v.)  was  inaujrurated  president  of 
tlie  I’niversity  to  fill  Hie  vacancy  caused  by  tlic 
death  of  Rev.  Dr.  0»»orj?e  Edmunds  Merrill. 

COLLEGES.  See  I^niversities  and  Col- 
leges, and  under  individual  heads. 

COLLEGES,  Agbicixtur.vl.  See  Agricul- 
Tt'R.VL  EnrcATiox. 

COLLIER,  PKTER  Fenei.on.  An  American 
publisher,  died  April  23.  1000.  He  was  born 
in  County  Carlow’,  Ireland,  in  1840.  In  his 
youth  his  parents  removed  to  Hie  I'nitcd  States, 
seltlinj;  in  Cincinnati,  and  his  education  was 
completed  in  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Collier  bepin  his  business  career  in  Xcw 
York  City,  early  in  tl»e  70s,  Viy  sellini;  books 
from  door  to  door.  In  1882  he  aeenred,  for  a 
small  sum.  a complete  set  of  the  plates  of 
Dickens’s  works.  He  bought  a printing  press, 
hired  a small  loft,  and  began  the  publishing 
business  which,  in  a few  years,  lieeame  very 
successful.  The  firm  of  P.  F.  Colli«*r  4-  Son 
publisla^  and  sold  millions  of  books,  chiefly 
standard  works  in  inexjamsive  form.  He 
founded,  in  1888,  CoUicr’a  Weekly,  and  this, 
too,  was  auceessful.  In  1803  Mr.  Collier  came 
prominently  before  the  public  as  a result  of 
attacks  in  the  Weekly  against  a well-known 
“society”  fSTiodical.  He  and  his  son  were 
arrested  on  a charge  of  criminal  lilsd  brouglit 
by  the  editor  of  this  journal,  but  the  charge  was 
not  proved.  He  retired  from  active  busine.ss 
about  fifteen  years  l«*fore  his  death.  He  was 
well  known  as  a sportsman  and  breeder  of 
horses. 

COLOHBIA.  A republic  of  northwestern 
South  Americji.  The  capital  is  Bogotfi. 

Area  and  PoPfLAXioN.  The  area  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  435.100  to  4fi5,7fH) 
square  miles.  In  1008  a redivision  of  the  coun- 
try was  adoplj'd,  w'hereby  27  departments  and 
tw’o  territories  were  erecteil.  The  estimated 
population  in  that  year  was  4.303.000,  exclu- 
sive of  alsmt  30.000  uncivilized  Indians.  The 
estimated  |M»pnlation  of  Bt)gotd  is  100,000;  the 
principal  commercial  towns,  with  estimated 
number  of  inhabitants,  are:  Me^iellin,  00.000; 
Barranquilia,  42.000;  Bucaramanga,  2.5,000; 
Cartagena.  14.048);  COenta,  10,000.  Primary 
instruction  is  free,  but  not  compulsory,  and  is 
largely  maintained  by  the  atate.  Nearly  all 
schools  of  secondary  education,  though  main- 
t4\inc<l  or  assisted  by  the  government,  are  un- 
der tl»e  nianagimient  of  the  Homan  Calholic 
Church,  the  eHtahlished  church  of  the  state. 
Tliere  are  several  normal  schools  an<l  a few 
institution.^  for  higher  or  technical  in'^tructiun. 
The  reyiorted  mimla-r  of  pupils  in  public  schools 
in  1008  was  230.085. 

AoKicuLTtBL.  Agriculture  and  mining  are 


the  chief  industries,  hut  the  progress  of  both 
is  retardis!  by  difileulties  with  resjK’ct  to  lalsir 
and  transportation.  Though  much  id  the  soil  is 
fertile,  only  a small  part  of  the  country  is  un- 
der ctiltivation.  The  products  include  Uinanas 
and  oilier  tropical  fruits,  cotTee,  cocoa,  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  corn,  ruhlter.  and,  on  the  nplands 
and  mountains,  wheat,  barley,  and  various  other 
crops  of  tiie  temperate  zone.  CofTi*e  is  the  sta- 
ple product,  yielding  annually  about  fiOO.tRH) 
hags,  hut  cofTw-pIanting  has  t»een  much  over- 
done, and  the  cultivation  of  Imnanas.  wheat  and 
corn  is  regarded  as  more  desirable  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  the  last  half  dozen  years  banana 
culture  has  rapidly  extended.  Large  p*>rtions 
of  the  country  are  excellently  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  live-stock.  The  estimate*!  numlKT  of 
cattle  in  1009  w’as  4,00tM>tW);  besides,  there  are 
numerous  sheep,  goats.  an<l  swine.  The  cattle 
slaughtered  in  1807  numl)enHl  341.528. 

Mining.  Tlie  mineral  wealth  of  Colombia, 
and  especially  of  the  l>epartment  of  Antioqiiia. 
is  very  great.  The  le.ading  metal  is  gold,  which 
is  found  throughout  the  country.  Antioquia 
has  been  called  one  immense  gold  fiehl.  hut 
mining  in  large  part  is  still  carried  on  by 
primitive  methods.  The  average  annual  output 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Colombia  is  about  $4,000,800. 
The  country  is  also  rich  in  emeralds,  c<*pp<*r, 
h*ad,  mercury,  iron,  zinc,  platimini,  cinnabar, 
antimony,  sulphur,  and  salt.  There  are  im- 
mense |>etroleum  districts,  and  Cfial  measures 
are  extensive,  hut  vi?ry  little  worked.  The  fa- 
mous emerald  mines  of  Muzn  nn*l  Cosqiiez  are 
owned  by  the  government.  In  the  spring  of 
1800  tlie  Muzo  mines  were  leased  to  an  I'ng- 
lisli  syndicate  for  a |>eriod  of  twenty  years. 
The  syndicate  agreeil  to  sell  at  least  $i.250,000 
worth  of  emeralds  a year. 

MAxrFACTt’RE.H.  Manufacturing  indust  ri<^ 
have  not  yet  attained  any  consiilerahle  impor- 
tance; hut.  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  there 
are  estaJilisliments  for  the  manufacture  of  vari- 
ous articles  of  common  use,  as  cotton  cloth. 
slnH«,  ho^iery.  matches,  sugar,  liquors,  and 
brick.  In  Bnrranquilla  and  vicinity  the  flour- 
milling industry  has  begun  to  assume  promising 
prop<»rtions. 

Commerce.  The  gold  vahies  of  imports  and 
ex|K>rta  have  been  us  follows; 


1906  1907  1908 

Imptirta $9,353,345  I12.0XS.B63  $13,613,892 

Exports 14.834.S15  13.791.442  14.99.8,744 


At  the  most  important  custom  houses,  ini- 
port.s  and  ex|>ortH  were  in  1808.  resyiectively : 
Barranqiiilla,  $8,218,120  and  $0,804.1014;  Car- 
tagena. $2,.542.t5.5t)  and  $1,280,605;  Buenax'cn- 
tiira,  $1,340,322  and  $843. !()(>;  Tumaco.  $828,- 
177  aiul  $1,026,181;  Santa  Marta.  $185,880  and 
$823,306;  (Ticuta,  $281,014  and  $724,678.  The 
leading  ini|H^rts  are  Hour.  lard,  sugar,  rice,  po- 
tatoes, cotton  goo4i».  and  petroleum.  The  chief 
exports  are  gold.  coJTei*,  cattle,  hununas,  rubbiw. 
hides,  tolwieco,  luniljcr,  and  ivory  nuts.  The 
hnnaim  export,  notably  from  Santa  Marta,  in- 
creased from  787,244  luinches  in  1804  to  2.241,- 
580  hunches  in  1808.  The  foreign  trade  is  prin- 
cipally with  the  ITiited  Stati*s,  CJermany.  and 
(treat  Britain.  Of  the  collee  exjKirt  aliout  67 
jx*r  cent.  g*M*a  to  the  United  States,  most  of 
the  tolmeco  to  (Germany,  and  the  cotton  to  Liv- 
erpool or  Havre.  According  to  American  fig- 
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iirofl,  thp  imports  from  the  I’nitod  States  to 
Colombia  in  1908  aniountinl  to  $3,090,011.  and 
the  exports  to  the  I’nited  States,  $0,897,493, 
repreaentinff  gains  of  over  $500,000  and  $4(K),000 
rc8|)ectivel.v. 

CoMMVXiCATioxs.  Hailwnvs  open  to  traffic 
in  1908  aggregale<l  401  miles,  and  since  that 
time  a considerable  mileage  lias  l»een  lini«hed. 
It  was  reported  in  1909  that  never  before  had 
Colombia  given  so  nuicli  attention  to  the  de- 
veb>pinent  and  extension  of  railways  and  wng«>n 
roads.  Nevertheless  many  years  will  doubtless 
elapse  before  transportation  facilities  will  l»e 
adequate  to  tlie  netxls  of  the  country.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1909,  the  (tirardot  Railway  loineil  the 
Sabana  Railway  at  Factativii,  tlitis  conm»cting 
Bogota  with  Girardot,  on  the  Mngdaietm  River; 
from  Girardot  there  is  steamlHmt  eoininunica- 
tion  with  the  p4>rt  of  Bnrrunqiiilla,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  An  important  line  under  construe* 
tion  is  the  Pacific  Railway,  which,  by  ,luly, 
1910,  it  is  expi*cted  will  connect  the  port  of 
Buenaventura  with  Cali,  whence  it  will  be  con- 
tinued to  Palmira,  thus  opening  up  the  fertile 
valley  of  Cauca.  Much  trafiic  is  carried  on  by 
river  steamlxmts.  In  1908  there  were  10,354 
miles  of  telegraph  line. 

Fixaxce.  In  1907  the  revenue  was  $1(1,053,- 
751,  and  the  expenditures  $15,992,8(13.  Fdr 
1908  revenue  and  exj>enditure  were  rejmrtcd  to 
balance  at  $17,223,818.  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  reported  for  the  latter  year  were:  Cus- 
toms duties  (almost  wholly  on  imports), 
$6,500,000;  tax  on  liquors,  $2,100.(K)0;  tax  on 
slaughterhouses  and  hides,  $1.4.50,000;  salt 
monopoly,  $l,100.0fK).  The  principal  expendi- 
tures were  for:  Department  of  Finance,  $fi,9G2.* 
853;  Department  of  War,  $2,731,151;  public 
works.  $2,288,485;  p«irls  and  telegraphs,  $1,337.- 
714;  public  instruction,  $707,556.  Estimatetl 
revenue  ami  expenditure  for  1909  were  $10,000.- 
000  and  $14,000,000  re8p**ctively.  In  1907  the 
consolidated  internal  debt  (nwe<l  to  various 
religious  sc1io<iIh  and  other  institutions)  was 
6.470.888  dollars  (silver);  in  190.8  the  floating 
internal  debt  was  $3,063,012  (exclusive  of  in- 
terest guaranteed  by  the  gt'vernment  on  Umds 
and  delieiitures.  aggregating  $2,915,000). 
Neither  the  consolidated  nor  the  internal  debt 
includes  the  national  paper  currency.  The  ex- 
ternal debt,  due  mostly  to  British  creditors,  is 
stated  at  $I3.500.(KK>.  To  this  sum  must  Iw 
mlded  $526,500  arrears  of  interest  and  Sabana 
Railway  bomls,  amounting  to  $935,600.  The 
monetary  unit  is  the  gtild  dollar,  of  the  value 
of  the  t'nited  States  dollar.  The  outstanding 
issue  of  paper  amounts  prc»hab!y  to  more  than 
700.000.000  pesos.  The  value  of  the  paper  peso 
in  business  transnetions  fluctuates,  but  is  fixe<l 
legally  at  one  cent  gtdd. 

Abmy  anp  Navy.  Every  able  bodied  citizen 
is  liubic  for  service  in  the  national  army  whose 
strength  is  fixed  annually  by  act  of  Congress. 
In  1909  (April  1),  the  peace  efT»*ctive  was  6528 
men,  of  which  28  were  generals.  45  field  or 
higlM^r  officers.  283  subalterns,  159  civil  em- 
pb»yec.s,  218  musicians,  and  al>out  5000  rank 
and  file.  In  July,  1907,  there  was  founded  at 
BogotA  a militarj'  8c1kk>1  with  a cadet  battniinn 
and  ca«let  battery.  The  war  elTective  strength 
of  men  but  partially  trained  was  about  60,000. 

The  etT<»ctiv«  navy  includes  one  cruiser  and 
three  gunlionts. 

Gover.nment.  The  cxi'cutive  authority  is 
vested  in  a president,  and  the  legislative  in  a 


bicameral  representative  congress.  In  1904  Gen- 
eral Rafael  Reyes  wus  elwled  I’resitlent  for  the 
constitutional  term  of  four  years.  But  in  the 
foliiiwiiig  year,  by  a (\mgresaional  res4)lution. 
his  term  of  oflice  was  extended  bi  ten  years, 
dating  from  January  1,  1905.  In  the  summer 
of  1909  General  Reyes  left  the  country.  (See 
below.) 

IliSTonv.  In  January  the  treaty  which  for 
v*mo  time  past  had  In-i-n  un«ler  negotiation  )«*- 
twe«?n  the  l“iiitod  States.  Ranama  and  Colombia 
was  signed.  It  secured  the  reeiignition  of  Pan- 
ama's imle|>en<ience  ami  the  adju.stnient  of  its 
iHiimdaries,  and  bound  the  Cnited  States  to  pay 
r'olombta  $2,500,000  on  the  canal  concessions. 
As  a result  of  the  Congressional  elections  held 
in  Jum*.  General  Rafael  Keyes  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent. But  on  July  4 part  of  the  army  at  Bar- 
runquilla,  which  had  risen  against  the  govern- 
ment. seized  the  ninnici|>al  authorities,  detdnred 
Sefior  Gonzales  Valeneia  Pr»»sident.  <Irove  out 
(he  pidice,  tm>k  possesshm  of  the  town  and  cap- 
tured w‘veral  steamers  on  the  Magdalena  River. 
A forcf*  of  3000  men  and  six  steamers  were  sch>ii 
ready  to  move  against  them  aiul  flie  revolt  was 
suppre»st‘d  without  difficulty.  (Jeneral  Reyes 
resigned  the  presidency,  assigning  as  his  main 
reason  tiie  opposition  in  Congress  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  I'ananm  and  the  CnitiMl 
States  which  exonerated  those  countries  from 
injustice  to  ('olombia  in  the  matter  of  the 
Panama  revolution.  He  was  surci^t^le^l  by  Sefior 
Valencia,  who  r<*commended  the  reference  to 
The  Hague  of  this  (question  and  the  question  as 
to  indemnity  for  alienation  of  ('o)ombiaii  terri- 
tory. The  dispute,  which  for  a long  time  had 
l*een  going  on  l>etwecn  V'enezuela  and  Colombia, 
WHS  settled  during  the  year,  and  a Colombian 
representative  was  sent  to  Caracas  for  the  first 
time  since  tl»e  beginning  of  the  Castro  admin- 
istration. 

COLORADO.  One  of  the  Western  Division 
of  the  United  States.  Its  tidal  area  is  103,658 
square  miles  of  land  surface  ami  290  square 
miles  of  water  surface,  or  a total  of  103.948 
square  miles.  Tlie  {aqiulation  in  1900  was  639,- 
7(K),  The  (Kipulation  in  1909,  according  to  a 
Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was  663,- 
,506.  The  capital  is  Denver. 

MI5EBAL  pRonrcTioN.  The  mining  of  metals 
is  the  principal  industry  of  the  State.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  mineral  production,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  given  by  the  United  States 
(hHiiogical  Survey  in  1908,  was  $58,629,487, 
W'hich  wus  a marked  decrease  from  the  value  of 
the  product  of  1907,  which  was  $71,105,128. 
The  diKjrease  was  in  mineral  products  other 
than  gold.  The  latter  showei}  a substantial  in- 
crease over  the  prmluct  of  1907.  The  prmluct 
of  gold  in  1908  was  1,106,385  fine  ounces,  valued 
at  $22,871,000.  as  comparoil  with  1,010.921  fine 
ounce.s,  vniutnl  at  $20.S97.tXK)  In  1907.  Silver 
showtHl  0.  decrease  iHttli  in  the  quantity  mined 
and  in  the  value  of  the  prmliiot  from  the  value 
and  proiluctioii  of  1907.  The  comparative  fig- 
ures were  us  follows:  1908,  10.150,200  fine 

ounces,  value*!  at  $5,429. 41M);  1007,  11,495.400 
fine  ounces,  valued  at  $7,587,000.  On  account 
of  the  low  prices  of  the  metal  prevailing  during 
the  hitter  part  of  1907  and  throughout  1908, 
the  operations  of  tlie  silver,  lead,  and  zinc 
mines  were  greatly  curtailed.  Tlie  prmhiction 
of  cop|MT  ill  1908  reimitned  substantially  the 
same  us  that  in  1907.  althniigh  the  value  mate- 
rially decreasiol.  The  re.s(s*ctive  figures  arc: 
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IflOR.  M.n43,R78  poimils  at  $1,840,502; 

1007,  13,998.400  poiinO.H,  valiu^d  nt  $2,709,090. 
For  tho  socoml  time  in  a poriocl  of  fifteen  years 
the  c<ial  production  of  the  State  ahow«*d  a de- 
crease ns  compared  with  the  otilput  of  the  pre- 
ceding war.  In  1004  the  coal  mining  industry 
of  the  State  was  seriously  nlTected  by  lnl>or  dia* 
turlwinces,  and  the  pro«luction  was  materially 
decrease<I.  Tlie  trade  depression  and  the  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market  were  manifeste<l 
in  Colorado  by  a decrease  in  the  coal  produc- 
tion, which  amounttKi  to  1,155.203  short  tons 
as  compare<l  with  the  production  of  1907.  The 
comjMirative  figures  for  the  two  years  were  as 
follow's:  1908.  9.034.973  short  tons,  valued  at 

$13,580,988;  1907,  10.790.230  short  tons,  valued 
nt  $15,079,449.  The  decrease  was  brought 

alK)ut  largely  by  the  shutting  dow’n  of  many 
of  the  fuel-consuming  industries  of  Colorado 
and  adjoining  Stales  during  the  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  winter  of  1907-8  was  excep- 
tionally mild,  and  as  a result  of  these  condi- 
tions, many  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  sus- 
pended operations,  and  some  did  not  resume 
business  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1908.  The 
total  numl>er  of  men  employed  in  the  co,il 
mines  of  the  State  during  the  year  was  14.523. 
as  compared  with  14.223  in  1907.  There  wore 
61  killed  and  115  injured  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  State  during  the  year,  as  compared  with 
99  killed  and  138  injured  in  1907.  On  account 
of  the  unfavorable  trade  conditions  little  work 
in  the  way  of  new’  development  in  the  Colorado 
coal  fiehls  was  done  in  1908,  except  the  con- 
tinuation of  construction  of  the  Denver,  North- 
western and  Pacific  Railroad  from  Denver  into 
Houtt  county,  where  large  quantities  of  high 
grade  ctiai  are  known  to  exist.  The  coke  pro- 
duction in  1908  amounted  to  982.291  short 
tons,  a considerable  decrease  over  the  pro<luct 
of  1907,  which  was  1.421,579  short  tons.  This 
includes  the  pro»luct  of  Utah,  which  is,  how- 
ever. inconsiderable.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments in  the  two  States  during  1908  remained 
the  same  ns  during  1907,  18.  Other  leading 
mineral  products  are  elay  products,  lead,  stone, 
and  mineral  waters.  A large  quantity  of  zinc 
is  also  produced.  In  1008  this  product  was 
valued  at  $2,339,190.  as  compared  with  a value 
of  the  pro<hict  in  1907  of  $3,077,080. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1909  was  estimated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  100.305  fine 
ounces,  with  a value  of  $21,954,700,  This  Is  a 
decrease  of  $910, 3(M)  In  value  from  the  produc- 
tion of  1908.  The  production  of  silver  was 
9,093,000  fine  ounees.  valued  at  $-1,730,100. 

AcBicvi.Tt’RE  AM)  STOCK  Raisi.No.  The  aerc- 
®g*'.  pHsliiction  and  value  of  the  princijNil  crops 
in  the  Slate  in  1909.  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  Unite<l  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  as  follows:  Corn,  3.267.000  bush- 

els. valut-d  at  $2,287,000.  from  135.000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  2,073,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$2,486,000,  from  90.000  acres;  spring  wheat. 
8.085.000,  valued  at  $7,519,000,  from  275,000 
acres;  oats,  7,448,000,  valiUHl  at  $3.947.<»00, 
Irom  196,000  acres;  barley,  9.36.000,  valued  at 
$618,000,  from  *2ti.(MK)  acres;  rye,  88,000  bush- 
els, valutKl  at  $6t.000,  from  4000  acres;  pota- 
toes. 10,400,000  bu.4)K'la,  valued  at  $5,928,000, 
irom  65.1KM)  acres;  hay,  1.760.000  tons,  vuhied 
at  $17,600,000,  from  704,0(K>  acres.  There  has 
been  a general  decrease  .since  1900  in  the  acre- 
age of  Imy,  but  the  crop  of  1909  was  slightly 
more  than  that  of  1908,  which  was  1,075,000 


tons.  The  acreage  increased  from  600.000  in 

1908  to  704,000  in  1909.  Hay  is  the  most  im- 

]H>rtant  protluct  in  point  of  value  in  the  State. 
The  acreage  of  oata  and  potatoes  baa  increased 
in  recent  years.  The  potato  crop  of  1909  was 
over  3,000,000  bushels  larger  than  that  of  1908, 
which  wiia  7,000,(XK)  bushels,  while  the  acreage 
increased  from  56,000  acres  in  1908  to  6.5,000 
acres  in  1909.  The  oats  crop  remained  alwut 
the  same,  with  a slightly  increastnl  production 
in  1909.  The  State  ranks  first  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar.  The  number  of  farm  ani- 
mals in  the  State  on  January  1,  1010,  whs  as 
follow'.s:  Horses.  280,000;  milch  cows,  161,000; 

other  cattle,  1,425, fMM);  sheep,  1.729,000;  swine, 
248,000.  Tlie  wool  clipped  in  1909  was  8,000,- 
400  pounds. 

EorcATiON.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Instruction  for  the 
years  1907-8,  the  school  population  of  the  State 
lM»iween  the  ages  of  6 and  21  for  1908  was  207,- 
573.  Of  these  105,140  were  male  and  102.43.3 
were  female.  The  total  numl>er  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  was  160.264,  of  whom  80.201 
were  males  and  80,067  were  females.  There 

were  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State 
in  the  same  year  12.318.  In  the  rural  schools 
there  were  2057  teachers,  of  whom  1776  were 
female  and  281  w’cre  male.  In  the  grades! 

schools  there  were  3234  teachers,  of  whom  2719 
were  female  and  515  were  male.  The  average 
monthly  salary  in  the  rural  schools  for  male 
teacliers  was  $.56.80  and  for  females  $51.57.  In 
the  graded  schools  the  average  salary  for  male 
teachers  was  $92.05  and  for  females  $65.35. 
The  total  amount  expemled  for  teachers*  sala- 
ries during  the  year  was  $2,846,329. 

Finance.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1908  was  $2,820,269,  Tlie  income 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909  was  $3,054,562.  The 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  wi>re 
.$2,750,151,  leaving  a balance  of  $3,124,580. 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  from  the  in- 
surance department,  from  liquor  licenses.  fi»es 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  from  State  taxes. 
The  chief  disbursements  ore  for  the  support 
of  the  State  gfivernment  and  State  institutions. 
The  bondeii  ileht  nt  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

1909  was  $.393..500. 

CnAiiiTiKS  AND  CoBBECTiONS.  Tlic  institu- 
tions under  control  of  the  State,  with  their 
pipulntions  in  1909,  were  as  follow.s:  Insane 

Asylum,  Pueblo,  902;  State  Home  for  Depend- 
ent and  Negh'etisl  Children,  Denver,  157 ; Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors*  Home.  Montevista,  337; 
State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Golden,  ,36*2; 
Slate  IVnitentary,  Cafion  City,  701;  State 
Reformatory,  Buena  Vista,  159.  There  were 
iil.so  workshops  for  the  adult  blind  at  Denver* 
a State  home  and  training  school  for  mental 
defectives  nt  Di'nver  and  an  industrial  school  for 
girls  at  Morrison.  .A.  bill  prepared  by  .fudge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey  was  passed  by  the  legislature, 
providing  that  delinquent  children  shall  come 
under  the  chancery  powers  of  the  courts  of 
record.  The  bill  provides  for  a referee  to  be 
called  the  Master  of  Discipline  to  hear  cases 
of  per.'ions  causing,  encouraging  or  contributing 
to  delinquency  or  dependency,  when  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  try  the  same  before  the  chancery 
side  of  the  court.  This  eliminates  to  a certain 
extent  the  necessity  of  accustoming  a large  |K>r- 
tioii  of  those  having  to  do  with  children  to 
the  hardening  eflects  of  a criminal  court  and 
its  surroundings.  Bills  were  also  passed  to 
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lupplpmont  and  strengthen  existing  acts  pun- 
ishing thi»3e  charged  with  juvenile  delinquency. 
A bill  for  the  better  inspection  of  factories  wa.s 
also  passe<l.  This  act  requires  the  l)otter 
guarding  of  machinerr  and  tlie  installation  of 
safety  appliances.  An  act  was  passed  for  the 
prevention  of  the  coercion  of  prisoners  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  confession.  A bill  ac- 
tively supported  by  Judge  Lindsey  was  juissimI, 
inteiideii  to  assist  per»»onB  drifting  into  crime. 
It  creates  a probation  court  wherein  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  judge  of  the  court  to  hear 
evidence  in  relation  to  all  matters  properly  put 
before  it,  to  fix  the  amount  of  damage  com- 
mitted by  the  person  charged  with  the  olTense 
and.  with  the  consent  of  the  person  in  whose 
interest  the  procee»lings  were  U*gun.  to  order 
reparation  to  be  made  by  him  to  the  person 
suffering  such  damage  by  return  of  the  prop- 
erty taken  or  payment  of  the  damage  done. 
The  court  may  impose  such  conditi(ms  on 
guilty  defendants  as  the  case  may  justify.  A 
bill  for  the  registration  of  all  hrmpitals,  dis- 
pensaries and  other  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  or  injured  and  also  to  prevent  the 
improper  disposition  of  children  waa  also 
passed. 

Politics  ai^d  Govebxmext.  On  January  12 
John  F.  Shafroth  was  inaugurated  Governor  of 
the  Slate.  In  his  inaugural  aildress  he  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  a direct  primary  law 
fashioned  after  that  in  force  in  Wisconsin,  and 
urginl  some  provision  whereby  legislative  can- 
didates would  pltnlge  themselves  to  abide  by 
the  result  of  a popular  vote  for  I’nited  States 
fk-nator.  He  imlorsed  the  ballot  reforms  which 
would  make  im(s>ssible  the  voting  of  a straight 
ticket  by  making  a single  mark  and  declared 
that  individuals  as  well  as  corporations  should 
be  prohibited  from  contributing  to  campaign 
funds.  The  necessary  expenses,  he  said,  should 
be  met  by  the  candidates  themselves  an<l  by 
State  taxation.  He  indorsed  the  guarantee  of 
hank  depimits  and  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum. The  Governor  condemne<l  the  national 
policy  as  to  forest  reserves  and  claimed  that 
large  tracts  were  unnecessarily  set  aside  in 
Colorado.  Only  one  of  his  r*-commendations 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  that  provbling 
for  party  campaign  expenses  to  be  paid  from 
the  treasury.  On  January  20  the  House  and 
Fenate  in  joint  session  eb*cte<i  Charles  J. 
Hughes.  Jr.,  to  the  T’nited  States  Senate  to 
8uccee<l  Henry  M.  Teller.  Mr.  Hughes  had 
already  been  chosen  as  a candidate  in  the  pri- 
maries. In  the  State  elections  held  on  April 
6 the  Anti  Saloon  party  was  largely  successful 
outside  of  Denver.  Colorado  Springs  on  May 
15  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment under  a charter  which  provides  for  the 
recall,  the  initiative  and  referendum.  In  .Au- 
gust the  first  election  was  held  under  this 
form  of  government  and  the  results  w’ere  in 
general  satisfactory.  The  municipal  govern- 
ment is  !o<lgpd  in  a board  of  five  commission- 
ers. In  November  Grand  Junction  also  adopted 
the  commission  form  of  g«»vernment  with  a 
“preferential  choice”  form  of  ballot. 

On  May  30  five  prominent  citizens  of  Denver 
were  indicted  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  government  of  coal  lands  said  to 
be  valued  at  $1,000,000. 

The  State  Auditor  took  the  unique  measure 
in  July  of  docking  the  salary  of  Governor 
Shafroth  for  a certain  number  of  days  on 


which  he  was  absent  from  the  State  receiv- 
ing a degree  at  the  Cniversity  of  Michi- 
gan. The  policy  of  tlie  State  Auditor  is 
to  curtail  the  salary  of  any  State  official 
when  the  latter  is  not  on  hand  to  transact  busi- 
ness. In  addition  to  docking  salaries  he  at- 
tempted the  collection  of  expense  money  re- 
ceiv<'tl  from  the  Stale  by  former  officials.  He 
declared  that  $150.iKK)  Is  due  from  these 
sources,  and  requested  the  Attorney  (leneral  to 
collect  it.  The  Auditor  also  withheld  the  sala- 
ries of  State  appointive  olfie»'rs  not  appointed 
under  the  civil  service  rules.  The  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  has  held  that  the  Gov- 
ernor is  entitliHl  to  his  nalnry  in  his  absence 
from  the  State  unless  the  Lieutenant  (Jovernor 
is  called  upon  to  pc>rfnrm  the  duties  of 
Ms  office.  On  August  30,  Judge  I-ewis  in  the 
Federal  court  at  IVnver  held  valid  the  flat 
ta.x  of  $2  per  year  for  every  thousand  dol- 
lars of  capital  «lt>ck  of  foreign  corp«)rationa 
imposcnl  by  tlio  State.  In  tins  connection  he 
sustained  the  demurrer  of  fornu'r  Secretary 
of  State  OTonnor  to  the  complaint  of  the 
Atchison,  T«»peka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  that 
the  tax  was  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce.  The  Santa  Fe  had  paid  tax  of 
$K00<1  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  protest. 
The  road  suitl  to  reaver  this  amount  and  the 
decision  of  Judge  Lewis  was  the  outcome. 

Othkb  Evkxth.  Prejiident  Taft  visited  Col- 
orado in  the  course  of  his  lour  through  the 
West  and  on  S<*ptcmlK*r  2H  lie  opened  the  Gun- 
nison irrigating  tunnel,  the  largest  single  irri- 
gation proj«»ct  ever  untiertakeii  by  the  Cnited 
Stales  government.  The  tunnel  was  driwn 
from  two  points,  six  miles  apart,  one  on  the 
Gunnison  River,  whence  the  water  supply  came, 
anti  the  other  at  Montrose  in  tlic  Uncompahgro 
Valley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  range.  The 
cost  down  to  the  clttsc  of  Ha?  year  was  about 
$3,.')00,(KK>.  Tlirough  this  tunnel  water  will 
Ik*  carritnl  to  irrigate  fr«*m  150.000  to  175,000 
acres  of  land.  This  himl  is  fri‘e,  hut  to  pre- 
vent speculatitm  only  forty  acres  will  Ik*  allowed 
to  each  homesteader.  The  South  distributing 
canal  was  also  completetl  and  the  East  and  West 
canals  are  under  construction  and  will  be  fin- 
ish»*d  in  1010.  Si'o  Irkkjatiox. 

Lwjisi.atiox.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1!M>5)  are  those  notoil  be- 
low: Acts  regulating  the  practice  of  architects 

and  the  business  of  barlM'rH;  for  the  inspection 
of  factories,  the  erection  of  county  high  schools 
districts  and  the  physical  examination  of  school 
children.  Sec  above  paragraphs,  Charities  ond 
Curreclions. 

OFKickiw.  Governor.  John  H.  Shafroth; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Stephen  R.  Fitygarrald; 
Secretary  of  State,  James  II.  Pearce;  Treas- 
urer, William  J.  Gallignn;  Auditor,  Roady 
Kenehan;  Rank  Commissioner,  Emil  W.  Pfeiffe; 
Attorney-General,  John  T.  Barnett;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Katherine  M. 
CfK)k;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  William 
L.  Clayton — all  IVmocrats. 

Jmliciary : Su  premo  < ’ourt> — Thief  Just  ice, 

Robert  W.  Stet*le,  Democrat;  Justices!,  John 
CamplK'll,  Republican;  S.  II.  White,  IVmo- 
crat;  W.  A.  Hill,  Democrat;  M.  S.  Bailey, 
Democrat;  William  H.  Gabbert,  Republican; 
G.  W.  Musscr,  Democrat;  Clerk,  James  R. 
Killian,  I)emo<Tat. 

The  State  l>*gisluture  of  IffOO  was  composed 
of  20  l>**mocrat#  and  15  Republicans  in  the 
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Senate,  and  63  Democrats  and  12  Republicans 
in  the  House.  The  State  Representatives  in 
Conpress  will  bo  found  in  the  section  Congress 
of  the  article  Unitkd  States. 

COLOBADO  SPBINGS,  CoLO.  See  Elec- 
toral Reform. 

COLOBED  METHODISTS.  The  Colored 
Methodists  of  the  United  States  include  those 
in  direct  afliliation  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  those  in  indepemlent  de- 
nominations. Of  the  latter  the  most  important 
are  tljc  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  had  in  1900,  the  latest  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available.  858.323  members,  and 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
which  had  in  1908  583,10ft  members.  3280 
churches  and  3980  ministers.  The  Colored 
Melhoilist  Episcopal  Church  had  a memlwrahip 
in  1909  of  233,911,  with  2809  churches  and 
2893  ministers.  Amonp  the  Colored  Methodist 
denominations  of  smaller  membership  arc  the 
Reformwl  Methodist  Union  Episcopal  Church, 
with  alKiut  5000  members;  the  Union  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  nlwut  18.500 
members;  the  African  Union  Methoilist  Prot- 
estant Church,  with  about  4000  memlicrs,  and 
the  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church,  with  alwut 
3000  members. 

COLSON,  Jamf.8  Major.  An  American 
(Negro)  educator,  died  May  22,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1854,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  ap|»ointed 
to  a position  in  the  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Office  in  Petersburg,  hut  resigned  to 
become  a teacher  in  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
ColJegiate  Institute.  There  Ik*  remaimni  as 
professor  of  natural  science  for  twenty-one 
years.  In  1904  he  became  principal  of  the 
Dinwiddie  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute. Professor  Colson  was  one  of  tlie  most 
prominent  Negro  educators  in  the  South. 

COLUMBIA,  British.  See  British  Coli  u- 

BIA. 

COLUMBIA,  District  of.  See  District 

OP  COLUMIUA, 

COLUMBIA  UNIVEBSITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  higluT  learning  in  New'  \ork  City, 
founded  in  1754.  Tim  attendance  in  1909  10 
vas  0145  (including  1971  summer  session 
students,  but  excluding  1033  students  in  exten- 
sion teaching).  These  students  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows;  (535  in  Columbia  College;  613 
in  Barnard  College;  988  non-professional  grad- 
uate students  and  2525  professional  students  in 
education,  applied  science,  medicine,  law, 
pliarmucv,  ami  fine  arts.  In  1908-9  all  parts 
of  the  UnitiHi  States  and  thirty-five  foreign 
countries  were  represented  in  tlie  stmlent  body, 
the  graduate  students  representing  313  other 
colleges  and  universities.  During  1908-9 
Columbia  received  money  gifts  of  .$198,002.07. 
Teachers’  College  r<*ceived  $463,898.58,  and 
Barnard  Collegi*,  .$13,314.06.  a total  of  $1,074,- 
G.37.07.  Bi'tween  and  1909  the  several 

corfMirntions  of  the  University  receivei!  a t*>tal 
of  §11.023,511.00  in  money  gifts.  The  total 
assets  in  1009  were  §14.137,843.80_.  in  educa- 
tional ec^uipment,  and  §20,704.539.27  in  endow- 
ment. llie  library  contained  435.1KKt  Imund 
volumes.  The  total  income  for  1908-9  (includ- 
ing Barnard  ('ollege,  Teachers’  CVdlege,  and  the 
College  of  Pliarmacy),  was  §2,207,501.18.  The 
estimated  ox[ion<liture  for  1909-10  was  .§2. .50.5,- 
835.79.  In  1909-10  the  teaching  and  adminis- 


trative staff  of  the  University  numbered  725 
persons.  Ur.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is  presi- 
dent. At  the  commencement  of  19t)9,  1242  de- 
grees and  diplomas  were  granted. 

For  the  past  decmlo  the  University  has  been 
enabled  to  do  comparatively  little  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  fields.  The  gifts  made  in 
that  period,  generous  though  they  have  been — 
more  than  $12,000.000— have  of  necessity  been 
used  largely  in  tin*  development  of  the  Morn- 
ingside  site,  what  was  left  barely  serving  to 
enable  the  institution  to  keep  pace  w'ith  the 
growing  registration  under  all  its  faculties. 
The  splendid  bequest  of  John  S.  Kennedy,  which 
will  amount  probably  to  nearly  $3,000,000,  will 
give  an  opportunity  which  the  University  gladly 
welcomes.  Courses  are  lieing  formulated  in 
sanitary  science,  preventive  medicine,  forest  en- 
gineering. and  agriculture. 

Columbia  hn.s,  in  the  past  year,  been  strength- 
ening tlie  ties  between  it  and  the  public  and 
private  institutions  of  the  city.  An  officer  of 
professorial  grade  has  Ijoen  appointed  as  chair- 
man of  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Com- 
mittee, with  the  intention  of  building  up  closer 
relations  with  the  members  of  secondary  schools. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  wdth  several  of 
the  city  hospitals  whereby  senior  medical 
students  are  enabled  to  gain  practical  experi- 
ence as  clinical  clerks.  The  informal  cofipera- 
tjve  relations  with  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  which  is  moving  to  a site  contiguous 
to  tlie  University,  have  lK*en  greatly  strength- 
ened. The  opportunities  open  to  students  in  all 
the  professorial  courses  are  being  oxtendtHl  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  bringing  them  into  direct 
contact  with  experts — alumni  and  others — in 
the  professional  field  which  they  purpose  to 
enter. 

COMETS.  See  Astronomy. 

COMOBO  ISLANDS.  Sec  Mazotte. 
CONCERTS.  See  Music. 

CONCBETE.  With  increasing  demand  for 
fireproof  btilMing  and  economical  construction, 
concrete  continued  in  1909  as  in  the  year  pre- 
vious to  find  increased  application.  In  every 
branch  of  at^-uctural  engineering  concrete  is 
employed,  so  that  its  use  has  long  ceasetl  to  l»e 
novel,’  and  as  a structural  material  it  must  be 
considered  as  brick,  masonry,  steel  or  timl»er. 
It  may.  however,  supplant  for  different  pur- 
poses and  often  with  advantage  any  or  all  of 
these  materials.  While  no  such  immense 
structure  as  the  Henry  Hudson  Memorial 
Bridgi*  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City,  n 
reinforced  concrete  arch  structure  of  1710  feet 
Hjwin,  planned  in  1907,  was  proposed  in  1909, 
yet  there  were  a number  of  reinforced  con- 
crete bridges  constructed  (see  Bridcies)  and 
for  much  bridge  work  reinforced  concrete  had 
liccome  standard  practice.  Concrete  grain  ele- 
vators were  successfully  constructe<i  during 
the  year,  and  two  large  six-story  warehouses, 
costing  $300,000,  were  building  at  South 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  the  Bush  Warehouse 
Co.  Tliese  were  600  x 75  feet  and  were  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Factories,  warehouses  and 
other  buildings,  the  construction  of  many  types 
of  which  had  Is-eome  standardized,  increased, 
and  there  was  a pn>i>ortionately  increased  de- 
mand foi*  Portland  cement.  The  use  of  cement 
in  mines  for  tlnil)erlng  became  more  prominent 
and  was  foun<l  most  advantageous.  Kven  an 
organ  was  built  with  concrete  pipes  and  cham- 
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bers  and  thor«  was  nppnrently  no  en»l  to  th** 
diversity  of  its  application.  While  there  were 
the  usual  cngintH.>rin^  investigations  and  dis- 
cussions of  method  and  strength,  most  inter- 
esting perhaps  was  the  part  played  in  llie 
campaign  fur  fireproof  construction  and  fur 
economical  yet  s|aciuus  buildings  in  large 
cities.  Tliis  question  of  buildings  of  reinforced 
concrete  figured  very  prominently  in  the  new 
building  ctKle  of  Xew  York  City,  passefl  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  submitt4Mi  to  the  Mayor, 
by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Tliis  co«le  was  pre- 
pared by  the  majority  members  of  a commis- 
sion and  containe<l  provisions  limiting  tlie 
height  of  reinforced  concrete  buildings  to  85 
ftH't.  prohibiting  the  use  of  concrete  made  with 
cinders  as  a fireproof  material,  and  restricting 
the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  walls  for  eleva- 
tor shafts.  Tlie  proposed  Cfsle  was  vigiiroiisly 
as.saile<l  by  the  concrete  interests  and  defended 
by  the  makers  of  hollow  tile  fireproofing.  The 
controversy  was  very  bitter  and  charge.s  and 
recriminations,  both  vague  and  B|)eciflc,  were 
uttered.  Mayor  McClellan  vet4»ed  the  ecxle, 
citing  among  other  objections  those  made  to 
Us  concrete  provisions.  He  stnteil  that  the 
Itoard  of  Fire  Underwriters  regarded  lUO  feet 
as  a reaMonahle  limitation  in  height  and  qiiobnl 
Professor  William  H.  Burr  as  saying  that 
there  should  l>e  no  limitation  w)mtMo<>ver  on 
reinforced  concrete  construction,  there  Iwing 
several  buildings  higher  than  100  fe<*t  in  New 
York  City  which  had  proved  successful  not* 
wiihstanding  severe  strains,  such  as  the  re- 
ciprocating action  of  printing  pres«H*H.  In  re- 
gard to  cinder  concrete  Mayor  McClellan  spoke 
of  the  controversy  and  suggested  that  furtlier 
tests  should  be  made  by  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
The  hearings  before  the  Mayor  brought  out  a 
very  strong  presentation  of  the  claims  of  re- 
inforced concrete  construction,  and  its  value, 
not  only  for  its  strength,  but  for  its  fire-resist- 
ing properties,  was  testified  to  by  examples  of 
existing  struefures  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere,  and  by  the  rccy)rd  of  buildings  which 
had  successfully  resisted  fire,  not.  to  mention 
tesla  nmde  by  the  Cnite<I  States  Oe<ilogical 
Survey  and  various  engineering  organizations 
and  laboratories. 

A severe  and  practical  test  of  the  fireproof 
qualities  of  a reinforced  concrete  factory  oc- 
curred in  a fire  at  a glue  works  at  Frankford, 
Philadelphia.  Tlie  fire  to  which  the  building 
was  subjected  was  so  hot  as  to  melt  the  wire 
glass  window  frames  in  their  sashes,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  fire  happt*ned  to  lx*  op-n.  The 
building  was  conatruct^Ml  entirely  of  reinforce«l 
concrete,  and  not  only  resistet!  the  fire,  hut  pro- 
tected an  adjoining  building.  Tests  of  Die  fire- 
resisting  propertHMi  of  concrete  blocks  in  con- 
nection with  other  building  materials  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  Birbard  L.  Hum- 
phrey of  the  Tnitet!  States  Geological  Survey 
and  were  published  during  the  year  in  liullrtin 
\o.  370.  It  was  found  that  concrete  shared 
with  brick  preeminence  as  a fire-resisting 
material,  and  of  course  pos.sessed  advantages 
in  the  way  of  economy  and  ease  of  applioatifui 
in  building.  It  was  also  found  that  ctmerete 
blocks  p«Tfcctly  fire-re.siatiiig  eoubi  l»*  made 
which  would  withstand  the  disintegrating  ef- 
fects of  fire  and  water. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  change  in  the 
price  and  availability  of  materials  was  shown 


in  the  fact  that  Mineville,  X.  Y.,  a small  mining 
community  near  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
was  rebuilt,  and  in  place  of  timber  c*mcrete 
was  us<‘d.  not  only  for  the  principal  buildings, 
but  in  the  conslructioa  of  fifty  workmen’s  cot- 
tages. The  company  owning  and  operating  the 
mines,  it  may  be  said,  also  owned  thousands 
of  aert^  of  timber  land,  so  that  its  choice  of 
concrete  whs  significant.  The  first  cost  of 
workmen's  cottages  was  about  the  same  as 
that  of  timber,  but  their  mnintenanee  was 
vastly  leas.  The  houses  were  very  attractive 
and  were  fmm«l  warm  and  comfortable  even  in 
an  Adirondack  winter. 

Concrete  railway  ties  were  laid  for  test  In 
the  South  and  West,  and  results  in  the  main 
were  satisfactory,  though  no  extended  move- 
ment for  their  adoption  waa  manifested.  A 
refiort  of  an  inspection  made  in  the  summer  of 
inofi  of  the  Ixdiavlor  of  100  ties  inHtalbxl  in 
lOOO  near  Kdgewater,  Texas,  on  the  main  lino 
of  the  Galveston  branch  of  the  Onlvestcm,  Har- 
risburg and  San  Antonio  Railroad  was  pub- 
lisluHl  during  the  year.  Tliese  were  found  to 
be  in  most  satisfactory  condition,  there  being 
no  failures  where  fifty  of  the  ties  were  instalbx! 
together  “out  of  face.”  and  only  seven  showed 
traces  of  cracking  among  fifty  inters|»er»ed  with 
cypress  ties,  many  of  which  decaytxi  and  re- 
quired to  Is-  replaoxi,  their  renewal  throwing 
extra  load  on  the  concrete  ties. 

Concrete  teb-graph  and  telephone  poles  were 
finding  increastnl  application,  particularly  as 
the  increasi‘d  prices  of  timl>er  were  taken  into 
coiisbleration.  When  it  is  realized  that  tlie 
renewals  of  wood  telephone  and  telegraph  fiolcs 
alone  involve  an  annual  expense  of  5*13.(K>0,000 
and  that  iron  poles  represi'nt  considerable  out- 
lay, the  availability  of  concrete  poles,  with 
their  long  life  and  the  little  care  involved  in 
their  maintenance,  will  l>e  evident,  l^p  to  35 
f€*et  in  length  a concrete  pole  can  Ik»  cast  hori- 
zontally, and  then  in  the  usual  manner, 
hut  for  taller  poles  temporary  moulds  are  set 
up  and  the  pole  carrying  a reinforcement  of 
steel  nxls  is  cast  in  jHinltion.  One  of  these 
j)oIcs  7 inches  square  at  the  top  and  12  Inches 
square  at  the  ground,  30  feet  in  height  and 
plantetl  5 feet  in  the  ground  was  tested  to 
destruction.  No  cracking  was  noticed  until  tin? 
force  of  the  pull  was  increased  to  2800  jamnda, 
and  bad  erneking  sufficient  to  produce  failure 
did  not  result  until  7200  ponmis  was  applied. 
With  a ciilar  pole  a pull  of  810  |Kmnds  de- 
flected it  at  the  top  II  inches  ns  compared  with 
(1  inches  for  the  concrete  pole.  w*hile  at  2200 
pounds  it  was  broken  olT  »il>out  a yard  from 
the  ground. 

CONGO,  TlEi.mA!v.  A Belgian  colony  in 
Central  Africa,  formerly  the  Congo  Free  State, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Ibd- 
gians,  annexed  to  Belgium  by  treaty  of  No- 
vemlM‘r  28.  1!U)7,  which  was  approvixl  by  the 
Belgian  Parliament  in  August,  Hm8,  and  by 
the  King  on  Octo!K»r  18  following.  The  capital 
Is  Boma  (population.  33001.  and  the  chief  port 
Bamitrn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  (V»ngo.  The  esti- 
mated area  in  alKuit  020.000  lupiare  miles.  The 
[Hipulution.  which  is  of  Bantu  origin.  Is  otfi- 
cially  estimateil  at  20.000.(MH1;  other  estimates 
are  O.OOIMHK)  and  1.'>..'>ou,ihMK  In  January, 
1008.  the  white  inliabitants  numliered  2043. 
Gross  fetiehism  i.s  praetiwd  by  the  natives, 
but  mlssiou  work  is  carried  on.  The  reported 
number  of  niidaion  stations  is  139,  with  571 
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miflsionnrics,  of  wliom  3“>0  are  ('atho)ic  anti 
221  Protestant.  Three  wlonies  for  aRricuItura! 
instruction  are  maintainwl  by  the  government. 

PBODI'CTION  AND  COMMKKCK.  The  9oil  of 
Belgian  Congo  is  divided  into  native  lands,  pri- 
vate estates  of  non  natives,  and  Crown  lands. 
The  leading  commercial  product  is  rubl>er; 
other  protluets  of  importance  are  ivory,  palm- 
nuts,  palm-oil,  coffee,  cacao,  bananas,  ttdmceo, 
and  white  copul.  KuIiIkt  and  coffee  planta- 
tions have  l)cen  established  by  the  gt)vernment. 
In  1007  imports  and  exports  were  valued  at 
25,182,000  francs  and  58,805.000  francs  respec- 
tively; in  1908,  32,501,300  francs  and  57,383,- 
100  francs  respectively.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  textiles,  foodstuffs,  lK*veragea,  and 
machinery  and  metal  manufactures.  Uubl>er 
is  the  chief  export,  being  valued  at  43.983,000 
francs  in  1007.  The  trade  is  mainly  with  Bel- 
gium. 

CoMiiiTMCATiorvs.  For  about  100  miles  from 
its  mouth  to  Matadi  the  Congo  is  navigable, 
and  eleven  state  steamers  ply  thereon. 
Thence  a railway  about  250  miles  long  ex- 
tends to  Stanley  Pool,  above  which  the  river, 
exclusive  of  iU  great  tributaries,  is  navigable 
for  «>me  1200  miles.  A Belgian  company  has 
a concession  to  build  about  900  miles  of  rail- 
way connecting  the  Congo  at  Stanley^'ille  and 
Xyangwe  with  Albert  Nyan/a  and  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  a considerable  mileage  is  already 
in  ojKTation.  Tlie  Katnnga  Railway  Co.  has 
undertaken  to  build  a line  from  Mabayn,  on 
the  Congo  frontier,  to  the  Star  of  the  Congo 
copper  mine  (00  miles)  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
lihodesiaii  railway  to  Mabaya  from  Broken 
Hill;  thence  the  Belgian  company  is  to  con- 
tinue the  line  eventually  to  the  Ruw-e  copper 
district  (170  miles  further)  and  to  (he  navi- 
gable Luulaha.  A local  railway  in  Mayiiml)e 
is  in  operation  for  50  miles.  In  1907  the  post- 
oftlces  miml^red  25.  There  aro  about  1100 
Diiles  of  telegraph  line. 

Abmy,  Navy,  etc.  The  native  armed  force 
in  1909  was  divided  into  23  independent  com- 
panies of  infantry  under  European  officers, 
and  amounted  to  13,880  men,  exclusive  of  Euro- 
pean officers  and  members  of  the  skeleton  or- 
giini/.ation.  in  whoso  numl)ers  were  included 
141  officers  and  184  non-commissioned  officers. 
There  wa.s  also  a reserve  corps  and  four  camps 
of  instruction.  Recruitment  is  by  conscription 
and  the  contingent  for  1909  was  fixed  at  2200. 
The  time  of  service  is  seven  years.  Tliere  is  an 
annual  draft  in  the  conscription  to  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  and  a “second  sec- 
tion,’* amounting  to  about  2500  men,  arc  taken 
for  this  purpose. 

CtOVEBNMENT,  CTC.  The  legislative  power  is 
exercised  by  the  King  through  decrees  proposed 
by  the  Minister  fur  (lie  Colonies.  The  latter, 
who  is  a member  of  the  (’oiincil  of  Ministers 
and  president  of  the  Colonial  Council,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  and  is  responsible  to  the 
Parliament.  At  Boma  the  King  is  repre- 
sented by  a governor-general  (Baron  Wahis 
in  1909)  who  is  assisted  by  several  vice-gov- 
ernors-general.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  colony  is  divided  into  fourte<*n  districts,  a 
commissioner  l>eing  at  the  head  of  each.  Reve- 
nue and  exjMMiditiiro  in  1900  amounted  to  34,- 
023.782  francs  and  28,847.281  francs  respec- 
tively; in  addition,  liow’ever,  there  are  re- 
portt^  extraordinary  revenue  of  32,870,405 
Iraucs  and  extraordinary  expenditure  of  38,- 


233,133  francs.  According  to  the  revised  budget 
of  1907,  the  revenue  and  oxp<*nditur«  stood 
at  40,895,299  francs  and  40.191,797  francs  re- 
spcctivel}'.  For  1909  revenue  was  estimated 
at  36,094,030  francs,  and  expenditures  44,517,- 
330  francs.  The  chief  items  of  revenue  were; 
Taxes  in  kind,  10,881,825  franca;  customs, 
7,200,000;  transports,  etc.,  5,723.211.  The 
public  debt  amounts  to  117,974,000  francs, 
lliere  is  a native  armed  force  (infantry)  of 
ul)out  15,000  men,  whose  commissioned  officers 
aro  almost  entirely  Belgians.  • Recruitment  is 
by  conscription  and  to  some  extent  volunteer- 
ing, the  annual  contingent  being  al>out  2000 
men.  The  term  of  service  is  five  years  in  the 
ranks  and  two  in  the  n-serve.  In  addition  to 
the  soldiers,  men  arc  conscripted  to  serve  as 
artisans  in  tlie  construction  of  public  works; 
these  number  about  2550. 

Histoby 

('BITICI8M8  OF  CONGO  ADMIMSTBATIOX.  The 
chief  events  in  tl>e  recent  history  of  the  Congo 
were  the  annexation  of  the  state  to  Belgium 
by  the  treaty  of  Octobt'r  18,  1908,  an<l  the  pass- 
age in  that  year  of  the  Colonial  act  arrang- 
ing for  the  new  axlministratinn.  For  several 
years  past  the  alleged  abuses  in  the  Congo 
administration  had  occasioned  continued  criti- 
cism in  foreign  countries  and  protests  from 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Slates.  No  guarantees  were  given  on 
Uk*  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  Congo  sovereignty 
to  Belgium  in  1908  that  the  changes  desired 
by  the  critics  of  the  Congo  administration  and 
discti.ssed  in  diplomatic  corrcspfindence  by  the 
Vnited  States  and  Great  Britain  would  Ije  in- 
troduced. In  1909  there  was  no  improvement 
in  the  situation.  In  January,  Germany  and 
France  formally  recognized  the  annexation,  hut 
the  Unite<l  States  and  Great  Britain  still  held 
l»ack.  Complaints  continued  that  force«i  lalsir 
was  still  systematically  employed  and  diplo- 
matic correspondence  was  carrietl  on  at  Inter- 
vals without  avail.  In  a British  government 
publication  issued  January  29  the  British  con- 
sul at  Boma  drew  attention  to  the  oppressive 
and  unfair  system  of  taxation,  charged  one  of 
the  companies  with  total  disregard  of  the  regu- 
lations against  wasting  nihher  resources  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  natives,  and  charged 
the  government  authorities  with  cither  blind- 
ness  or  actual  connivance.  Another  consul  de- 
clared the  state  of  the  natives  under  the  con- 
ce.sslonary  companies  to  be  no  l>etter  than 
slavery  and  the  outlook  under  present  condi- 
tions hopeless.  Both  the  American  and  the 
British  governments  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  w'ould  not  recognize  annexation  until 
they  received  more  satisfactory  assurances  of 
reform.  A dispatch  from  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Slate  early  in  February,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  Belgian  notice  of  an- 
nexation, emphasized  the  ncc^  of  certain  rad- 
ical administrative  changi's.  In  the  same 
month  the  Congo  Reform  Association  submitted 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey  a report  of  the  Rev.  John 
Whitehead  alleging  cruelty  to  the  natives  and 
raids  on  their  villages  in  punishment  of  their 
failure  to  bring  products  to  the  state  stations, 
and  complaining  that  in  violation  of  the  Berlin 
net  the  aiithopities  were  blocking  all  the  edu- 
entionat  efforts  of  the  mis.sionaries.  On  Feb- 
ruary 20  and  on  March  4 Sir  Edward  Grey 
again  referrcil  to  his  government’s  demand  for 
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radical  refornjs  arid  the  fulfillment  of  treaty 
ri^hU.  In  France  on  association  has  U'en 
formed  for  the  reform  of  tho  Conpo,  and  an 
International  League  was  organized  to  coi>perate 
with  the  French  longue  for  the  defence  of  the 
Congo  natives.  Their  joint  policy  was  defined 
as  follows:  To  work  for  the  al>oHtion  of  forced 
with  the  French  I^cagiic  for  the  defenw  of  the 
natives  to  trade  freely  in  what  they  pro<luce, 
to  restore  to  the  natives  tl>e  land  tadonging  to 
them  that  had  bi^en  assumed  by  the  state,  to 
insist  that  the  state  shall  protect  native  rights 
and  customs  and  exploit  vacant  lantls  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  natives,  and  to  teach  Kuro- 
pcan  nations  the  duty  of  developing’  native 
prosperity  in  the  Congo. 

In  the  Belgian  Chamber  the  government 
was  interpellated  by  two  StKiallst  Dep- 
uties in  regard  to  the  decree  authorizing 
forced  labor  on  the  Great  I-akes  Uailway 
(see  BnXitUM,  paragraphs  on  IHiiory)  and 
other  public  works,  and  a debate  resulted 
(March  16).  It  was  charged  that  under  pres* 
ent  conditions  lalwrers  were  torn  from  their 
homes  for  a period  of  five  years  under  threats 
of  punishment,  and  it  was  asked  why  free 
lalx>r  was  not  cstahlishefl.  To  this  the  Colo- 
nial Minister  replietl  that  he  had  not  violated 
the  Colonial  Charter,  that  the  railway  works 
w'ere  urgent  and  that  the  natives  would  l>enefit 
from  them,  and  that  conditions  hud  improved 
in  general;  but  he  did  not  deny  that  the 
natives  were  still  chaim^d  and  that  the  chicote 
was  still  use<l.  M.  V’anderveldc,  one  of  the 
Deputies  who  interpellated  the  government  on 
tliis  occasion,  referred  to  the  siitTerings  ho 
himself  had  seen  during  a recent  visit  to  the 
Congo.  At  Welle,  where  the  work  on  the  Groat 
I.akes  Railway  was  going  on.  the  natives  were 
drafted  from  points  at  a distance  of  thirty 
days’  journey.  In  a later  debate  the  Ministry 
was  accused  of  violating  its  promisi*s,  and  it 
was  demanded  that  the  use  of  chains  and  the 
chicote  should  cease  and  tliat  what  practically 
amounted  to  a system  of  slavery  should  be 
abolished.  The  Ministry  replied  that  forced 
labor  was  a characteristic  of  all  coUmies  and 
was  to  be  found  on  the  railways  of  I.4igoB. 
I’ganda,  and  Sierra  I.cone;  that  while  the 
Congo  administration  was  not  ideal,  it  was  the 
best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Forced 
labor,  they  declared,  would  eventually  be  alml- 
ished,  but  at  present  railway  construction 
must  be  hastened.  The  Opposition  urged  the 
repeal  of  the  decree  authorizing  foro-d  lal)or 
issued  on  January  6.  I-ater,  the  resolution 
passed  the  Chamber  and  was  accepted  by  the 
Minister  for  the  Colonies.  It  urged  the  sub- 
stitution of  free  recruiting  for  recruiting  on 
account  of  public  utility  m the  construction 
of  tlie  Grout  Lakes  Railway.  It  declan'<l  that 
improvements  might  be  made  in  the  condition 
of  the  laborer  by  reducing  their  length  of  serv- 
ice, limiting  the  recruiting  zone,  assuring 
equal  pay  and  a proper  local  proportion  of  re- 
cruited labor  to  the  free  labor  in  the  same 
region. 

In  a letter  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
the  secretary  of  the  Congo  Reform  Association 
argued  that  if  Belgium  had  kept  its  pledge  the 
rubber  output  would  have  fallen  to  one  fourth 
of  what  it  had  been,  whereas  it  promised  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  before.  Tliis  was  offered 
as  a proof  that  forced  lalsu*  was  still  prac- 
ticed. In  the  summer  the  official  correj^pond- 


cnce  between  the  British  and  Ihdgian  govern- 
ments and  betw(*en  tlie  Unit(^d  States  ami  Bel- 
gium was  published.  It  contained  the  familiar 
complaints  of  the  British  and  American  gov* 
cnimenU  as  to  disregard  of  native  rights  and 
the  c«mtinuance  of  forc<*d  labor.  The  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  Stale  insiste<l  on  the  fulfill- 
ment of  international  obligations,  with  which 
he  declurcKl  the  system  of  forced  labor  to  be 
imt»mpalible.  To  this  the  Belgian  government 
replied  that  international  obligations  were  not 
disregarded,  but  that  they  could  not  all  sur- 
vive the  annexation  of  the  Congo  by  Belgium. 
As  to  concessionary  rights  Belgium  declartnl 
that  foreigners  could  still  purchase  all  the  land 
they  wished  and  that  the  concessions  did  not 
debar  the  government  from  selling  vacant  lands 
in  the  concession  districts.  Tlie  Unite<l  States 
government,  It  d<‘clared,  misunderstood  the 
situation,  having  confoumled  the  particular  ter- 
ritory of  the  trilies  with  the  lands  owned  col- 
lectively by  the  tribesmen.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
referred  to  the  Congo  Reform  Association  as  an 
inde|H'ndent  society,  expressing  strong  popular 
feeling  on  the  8ubj«*ct,  which  would  endure 
until  the  reforms  were  assured.  On  March  15 
Sir  Edward  Grey  rec*‘lved  the  reply  of  the  Bel- 
gian government,  which,  he  said,  was  satis- 
factory in  its  general  assurances,  but  not  spe- 
cific as  to  its  measures  of  reform.  The  British 
reply  on  June  11  declared  that  Great  Britain 
could  not  recognize  the  annexation  till  the 
ahuses  of  taxation  and  forced  lalKir  had  ceased. 
Reports  of  cruelty  to  the  natives  continiu-d. 
At  an  executive  nieiding  of  the  Congo  Reform 
Association  on  July  7,  chagrin  was  express(*<l 
at  the  reply  of  the  British  government  and 
cociperntion  was  urgcnl  with  the  Unite<!  States 
toward  solving  the  Congo  problem.  In  July 
the  archhishups  of  Canterbury  and  York,  four 
bishops,  and  the  moderators  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Cnited  Fri*c  Church  of  Scot- 
land signed  a statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congo  situati<*n  was  worse  than  ever  and  there 
was  still  to  be  found  there  “ as  cruel  a tyranny 
as  exists  on  earth.”  Two  ProtCiitant  mission- 
aries were  trle»r  at  Leopoldville  on  SeptendK>r 
17  on  the  charge  of  lilnding  tlw?  Kasai  Company, 
but  the  judgment  was  rendereii  against  the 
company.  They  were  defended  by  M.  Vander- 
velde,  the  Socialist  leader  in  the  Bidgium  Cham- 
lH*r,  wlio  had  gone  to  the  Congo  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  Octolier  21.  in  a puhlic  aildress.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  declared  that  his  government 
could  not  recognize  the  annexation  till  it  hod 
received  witisfactory  replies  to  these  two  ques- 
tions: “ Is  a great  part  of  the  native  popula- 

tion still  obliged  to  labor  compulsorily  for  the 
greater  porti«m  of  the  year  under  the  guise  of 
taxation?  And  is  the  country  still  closed  to 
trade?  ” 

Thk  Government’s  Reform  Plans.  On  Octo- 
ber 28  the  Colonial  Minister,  M.  Renkin,  offered 
the  colonial  budget  and  outlined  the  govern- 
ment’s reform  #clieme.  He  denied  absolutely 
the  charges  of  cruelty.  During  his  recent  visit 
be  had  questioned  all  who  would  be  likely  to 
know  alM>ut  it  and  ha<l  found  no  ground  for 
the  nceusation.  The  authorities  had  investi- 
gated every  abuse  that  was  brought  to  their 
attention.  The  right  of  the  state  to  the  vacant 
lands  assigned  to  it  was  incontestable,  but 
having  regard  to  native  development  the  state 
would  permit  the  natives  to  take  Uhs  products 
rais<Hl  on  the  lands  of  the  Domain.  On  July 
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the  I^wer  Congo,  Stanley  Pool,  Kwango, 
L’lmngi,  Bangnia,  Kasai,  Katanga.  Aruwimi, 
the  southern  part  of  the  Eastern  Province,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Congo  to  Stanleyville;  on  July 
1,  1011,  an  additional  zone,  and  on  July  1,  1012. 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  government  wouhl 
abolish  the  provisioning  of  agents  and  impt>sc 
its  taxes  in  money.  It  would  also  investigate 
the  orraugeiiients  made  with  concessionaries. 
Besides  the  ordinary  estimates,  extraordinary 
credits  were  asked  ?or  to  the  amount  of  33,* 
000,000  francs,  of  which  the  greater  j>art  was 
for  public  works  rt*quiring  stwerul  years  for 
completion.  Smaller  sums  were  to  bt*  spent  in 
colonizing  the  Katanga  region,  reorganizing 
local  administration  and  founding  new  centres 
of  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  When  the 
new  rf'ginie  applies  to  these  respective  zones 
there  will  be  no  forced  labor  except  on  works 
of  public  utility  and  the  natives  will  l>o  au- 
thorized to  cultivate  the  soil  on  their  own  ac- 
count. The  lands  of  the  concessionary  eom- 
paniofl,  however,  are  to  be  exempt  from  tht^e 
rules  and  the  government  retains  the  riglit  to 
make  new  arrangements  with  them.  The  gov- 
ernment also  proposed  the  increast*  of  the  native 
army.  In  Belgium  the  scheme  was  well  re- 
ceived even  by  tl»e  most  zealous  of  the  reform- 
ers who  ha«l  bitterly  attacked  the  old  system, 
and  had  been  accused  by  its  partisans  of  making 
common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  Bjdgium. 
The  Socialist  deputy.  M.  Vanderveble,  who  had 
boon  a caustic  critic  of  King  Ivoopold’s  admin- 
istration, M.  Beernaert,  a staunch  advocate  of 
reform,  and  many  other  former  critic.s,  believed 
the  Ministry  sincere  and  the  scheme  ns  good 
a one  as  could  in  the  circumstances  be  deviiM-d. 
In  England,  however,  the  Congo  reformers  con- 
tinued to  show  distrust  of  the  Ikdgian  govern- 
ment. Their  attitude  throughout  liad  caused 
much  indignation  among  the  Belgian  reformers 
who  had  the  same  aim  in  view.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  Deccinlicr  a protest  signed  by  a miml>er 
of  prominent  Belgians  w’as  addressed  to  foreign 
organs  of  governnwnt  and  learned  iHklies,  set- 
ting forth  this  view'  and  condemning  “the  at- 
tacks which  Belgium  has  never  des€*rved,  and 
which  she  is  convinced  she  can  never  deserve 
in  the  future,  being  fully  aware,  as  she  is,  of 
her  moral  rc-sponsibility  to  the  civilized  world.” 
On  Xovember  9,  Mr.  Asquith,  the  British  Pre- 
mier, declared  that  although  the  government 
had  not  had  time  to  consider  the  matter  fully, 
he  welcomed  the  Belgian  proposals  as  olTering 
a more  hopeful  prospect  than  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared. 

CONGO,  FRKNcn,  Sec  French  Congo. 

CONGO  FKEE  STATE.  See  Congo,  IBx- 

OIAN. 

CONGREGATIONALISM.  A term  applied 
to  a body  of  Christian  tsdievers,  the  ri.se  of 
whose  organized  church  life  Iw'gnn  with  the 
Puritan  movement,  in  England,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixl«‘enth  century.  They  were 
first  called  Separatists,  l>ecatise  they  ’ removed 
themselves,  for  worship  after  their  simple 
forms,  from  the  Cliurch  of  England.  They 
were  aometinies  called  Indep<>ndents.  Belig- 
ious  bislles,  iude[M>mlent  of  organize<l  ecclesi- 
asticism.  have  existed  from  the  Ciirliest  days 
of  Christianity,  'ilie  Congregationalists  in  the 
United  States  coustitulc  the  eighth  largest 


religious  body.  On  Decemb<T  31,  1908,  there 
were  reporUni  719.105  meml>ers. 

For  the  direction  of  its  various  aflfairs,  Con- 
gregationalism in  the  United  States  is  organ- 
ized as  follow’s:  First,  in  IxK?aI  AssociationB, 

in  whici)  the  churches  are  represented  by  pastor 
and  delegates;  second.  State  Conferenw^,  in 
which  l>K'a]  Associations  are  represented  by 
delegates,  and  churches  by  pastors  and  dele- 
gates; third,  National  Council,  which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  State  iKuly  sending  one  dele- 
date,  and  an  additional  mimlx-r  of  delegates  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  every  ten  thousand  c«>m- 
muniennts,  and  one  for  every  major  fraction 
thereof;  also,  delegates  from  Ix>oal  Associa- 
tions, one  for  every  ten  churches,  and  one  for 
every  inajeir  fraction  thereof.  Local  and  State 
IxMlies  usually  meet  annually.  The  National 
Council  meets  once  in  three  years,  and  with  it 
the  Bi*nevo(ent  Societies  hold  their  annual 
meetings.  The  Council  lias  no  authority  what- 
ever, and  dot‘s  not  legislate  for  the  churches. 
Its  recommendations,  howcv'cr,  are,  according 
to  their  wisdom,  cordially  accepted  and  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  churches. 

In  recent  years  the  tendency  of  the  churches 
has  been  toward  federation;  that  is,  the 
eburches  have  l>ecoinc  more  closely  rclate<l  in 
fellowabip—a  fellowship  of  service;  and  have 
sought  to  be  concentrated  U(»on  certain  well- 
defincMl  ends  in  which  they  are  interested.  The 
jwweral  national  swieties*  for  Ixmevolent  work, 
instead  of  b<>ing  indcf»endent  organizations,  as 
they  once  were,  arc  now  orgnnize<i  in  represen- 
tative capacitk*s.  Virtually  the  control  of  these 
societies  is  in  the  hands  of  the  churches. 

At  the  National  Council  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1007,  the  Committee  on  Pfdity  emphasized  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  a*c!os«?r  fcMeration 
of  Congregrttionnl  churclu's,  in  which  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  local  church  should  be  res[»ected, 
while  at  the  same  time  a more  compact  organi- 
/.ation  of  the  entire  body  could  be  directed  to 
well-defined  purf)ose8.  In  all  probiibilitv.  it 
will  1)0  refMirted  at  the  next  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  llmt  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
nntt<*e  on  Polity  have,  in  the  main,  been 
adopted. 

The  educational  and  missionary  work  of  the 
churches  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  following  societies:  The  American  Board 

of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society,  the 
American  Missionary  Associalion,  the  Congre- 
gational Education  Society,  the  Congregational 
Sunday  Sc1km)1  and  Publishing  Society,  and  the 
Congregational  Board  of  -Ministerial* Aid.  All 
these  societies,  except  the  last,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  National  Council,  are  repre- 
sentative in  their  constituencies,  although  they 
were  at  first  organized  as  independent  societies. 
The  women  of  the  church  are  well  organized 
in  foreign  and  home  missionary  w'ork.  There 
are  smaller  s«)cielies  which  are’ distinctly  Con- 
gregational. such  as  the  Boston  Seamen’s 
Friend  Society;  For  fellowship  and  culture, 
clubs  are  organized.  There  are  over  fifty  such 
bodies  in  the  several  States.  Ministers  find  for 
tlietiiselyes  mutual  help  and  improvement  in 
aHHoeiations.  Ministers  receive  license,  in  some 
Slati's  from  Conferences,  and  in  others  from 
Asswiatioii.s.  Ordinations  and  installations 
are  carried  out  through  Fx?clesiastical  Councils, 
convi'ned  by  letter  missive  from  the  church  bv 
which  such  services  are  desired. 
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The  following?  smimiAries  give  the  fijrures  for 
Congregationalism  in  the  t’nileii  States,  .Tnmi- 
ary  1,  C’hiirches,  ministers.  5f>2-l; 

memlx^rs,  71J),lUa:  Sunday  8chfn>|  scholars, 
C92.8()!>;  families,  511.a42.  Contributed  to  For- 
eign Missions,  $,'»2S.24lt;  Home  Missions,  §537,- 
788;  American  Missionary  Association,  $14l,- 
500;  Church  Building  Society,  $07,078;  Kdu- 
cation  Society,  $100,0,37;  Sunday  Si’hool  Work, 
$04.4OH;  Ministerial  Aid,  $32,530;  other  l>enevo- 
lences  added  give  a total  of  $2,350,228;  $8,021,- 
K07  was  sp*‘nt  in  parish  sup|v)rt.  C'hurch 
property  (total)  was  estimated  at  $04,H80.0t»5. 
The  total  amount  of  salaries  pt\id  exciHHlod 
$4,321,910.  m:iking  an  average  salary  of  $007. 

The  theological  seniinaries  are:  Andover, 

Cambridge,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Oa.;  Bangor.  -Me.; 
Chicago,  111.;  Hartford.  Conn.;  Oberlin,  Ohio; 
Pacific,  Berkeley.  Cal.;  Yale,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Forty  cfdleges  exist  to-day  which  were 
foun<!ed  hy  Congregationalists.  A few  of  these 
colleges  are  uiis<*ctarian  and  independent,  for 
which  cause  an  advantage  is  taken  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation.  llieM?  colleges  enroll  25.182 
students,  under  1808  instructors;  include 
1.712.701  volumes  in  their  libraries,  and  hold 
pro«hicti%’e  funds  to  the  amount  of  $20,941,- 
The  next  session  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil will  l»e  held  in  Buston,  Mass.,  Octol»er.  1910. 
The  oflieers  are:  Hon.  Tliomas  C.  MacMillan, 

Chicago.  111.,  Mcnlerator;  Hev.  Asher  Anderson, 
D.D.,  Boston.  Maas.,  S<*cretary;  Hev,  Joel  S. 
Ivea,  Hartford,  (‘nnn..  Begistrnr  and  Treasurer. 

The  (‘ongregationnliats  in  foreign  countries 
mimhere^i  on  January  1,  1909,  »i43.172,  of  whom 
450.147  were  in  Kiiglaml  and  Wales,  35.920  in 
Scotland,  35,920  in  South  Africa,  17,505  in 
Japan,  and  the  remainder  in  other  c<mntriea 
of  Euro|>e.  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  Australia. 

CONGREGATIONAL  METHODIST 
CHURCH.  A Protestant  religious  denomina- 
tion. which  was  founded  in  1852  in  Georgia  hy 
tliose  who  had  witlulrawn  from  tlie  Metle^lisi 
Episcopal  ('hurch  and  desired  to  eslahlish  a 
church  of  MetluHlist  doctrine,  but  giving  the 
meml)crs  a choice  in  their  own  gfivern merit. 
The  denomination  had  in  1909  15,529  cummu- 
nicants.  333  cliiirohe.s.  and  337  ministers.  Its 
strength  is  gnnitest  in  the  Southern  State.s. 
The  Thirtetuith  Annual  (‘onference  was  held 
at  Anniston,  Ala.,  Novemlsr  19,  1909.  In  1909 
a Union  was  eirecte«l  with  the  l‘nito<l  Metlm- 
dist  Churches  of  Arkansas,  and  with  the  Con- 
gregational MetluMlist  Church  North.  Tlie 
denomination  maintains  a publishing  house  at 
Atlanta,  Ga,,  from  which  is  is-tued  it.s  oinciul 
organ.  The  ira/c/imow,  and  other  denomina- 
tional publications.  There  is  mnintaiiH>d  a 
Bible  school  at  Atlanta,  together  with  a Bible 
Training  School,  Interstate  College  and  a 
Music  Institute.  The  denomination  has  shown 
considerable  growth  in  reesmt  years. 

CONGRESS.  See  V.Mted  State.s. 

CONNECTICUT.  One  of  the  New-  England 
Division  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
thirti*en  original  States.  It  has  a tfdal  area 
of  4990  S4|unrc  miles,  of  which  4H15  M|iiare 
miles  are  land,  and  145  square  mil<*s  water. 
The  {K)piilution  in  19tt0  wa.s  908.420.  .Accord- 
ing to  a Finleral  estimate  m.ade  in  1909  the 
population  in  that  year  was  1,054,300.  The 
capital  is  Hartford. 

.Mivebal  Proiiktion.  The  valnahle  min- 
eral products  of  the  Slate  arc  limited  to  build- 


ing atone.  There  are  certain  deposits  of  iron 
which  have  liwn  worked  in  recent  years,  but 
the  dewlopmerits  are  not  important.  The  value 
of  the  stone  prmiuct  in  1908  was  $1,125,799, 
as  compared  with  a value  of  the  pr<xluct  for 

1907  .$1,052,582.  Of  this  product  granite 
was  valued  at  $5!>2,004;  trap  rock  at  $473,210; 
sandstone,  $55,94tt;  and  limestone,  $3227.  Con- 
necticut ranks  scvent«‘enth  anumg  the  States  in 
the  prmliietion  of  stone.  The  value  of  the 
mineral  prmlucts  of  the  State  for  1908  was 
$2,721.(503,  as  compared  with  a value  of  the 
prmiuct  for  1907  of  $3,389,519. 

Fisiiekies.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  T>*<*ein- 
Ikt  31,  1908,  was  $2,981,720.  Of  this  prmiuct 
oysters  were  the  most  valuable.  Of  these  there 
were  taken  for  market  purposes  1,394,000 
]K)unds,  valued  at  $1,107,050,  and  for  fwxNling 
purposes,  2,553,500  |Hmnds,  valueil  at  $1,415,- 
290.  Next  in  order  of  value  were  menluirlen, 
28.030,000  pounds,  valued  at  $93,350;  lolwteri. 
001,-300  poumU,  valued  at  $84,280;  cml,  820,3(K> 
pounds,  valued  at  $20,720;  tiutfish  and  fiouml- 
ers,  707. 1(H)  jxmndH,  valiuxl  at  $21,200;  sword- 
fisli,  240,100  {K>unds,  valued  at  $14, (1(H).  Among 
other  fish  taken  were  alewives.  mackerel,  shad, 
weaklUh,  clams  and  wls.  There  were  9.32  in- 
dejHMident  fisliermen  engagml  in  fishing  in  diirer- 
ent  parts  of  the  State,  and  1195  wageearning 
fisliermen  were  employtsi.  Tlie  vessels  engag»Hl 
in  flsluTit's  iminlHTed  237.  and  were  valueil  at 
$79.5,3(54.  The  cash  capital  invested  in  the 
li»heric9  of  the  State  was  $572,290. 

A(.iucfi.Ti  RK  AMI  Stock  Raisixo.  The  acre- 
age*. prmliietion  and  value  of  the  inijiortant  farm 
crops  of  tlie  Slate  in  19IKI  wore  as  follows, 
according  to  figures  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculliire:  Corn,  2,4fi0,(M>0 

hiisheU,  valued  at  $1,815,000,  from  00,000  acres; 
oats,  ,302,(500  bushels,  valued  at  $1(K),000,  from 
ll.(HM)  acres;  rye.  187.(M>0  bushels,  valued  at 
$108.0(50,  from  10, (HK)  m*res;  Imekwlieat.  58,000 
liusluds,  valued  at  $58,000  from  3000  acres; 
p»tatm*s.  4.320,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,580,000, 
from  30,000  acres;  hay,  504,000  tons,  valued 
at  $10,8<S,>,(MX).  from  49O,0(K)  acn*s;  tnhacco,  22,- 
110.(MI0  )Xiunds.  valued  at  $3,048,150,  from 
13.41H)  acres.  The  corn,  |Hitatm*a  and  tobacco 
grown  in  the  State  have  shown  a noteworthy 
incre.!se  in  acreage  since  1900.  The  fxitato 
crop  of  1909  was  much  larger  than  that  of 
1908.  In  tlie  latter  year  2.720,000  bushels  were 
raised.  Tlie  aeieage  inerea-cd  from  34.000  in 

1908  to  3(*,0(H>  ill  11509.  The  hay  crop  showed 
a slight  decrease  in  19IM5,  the  figures  for  1908 
l»eing  588.0(H)  tons.  The  acreage,  how'ever,  re- 
mained the  same.  The  tol«ace<»  also  showed  a 
considernhie  dixrense  in  proiliiotion,  the  crop 
of  1908  having  Wen  2.3.22  4.320  pounds.  The 
acreage  in  1909  showisl  n slight  decrease.  Only 
six  States  excm*ded  Connecticut  in  the  total 
value  of  the  tobacco  raised.  The  numWr  of 
farm  animals  in  tlie  State  has  remaintHi  prac- 
tically constant  .since  1900,  except  for  a eon- 
■ideriihle  increasi*  in  the  mimWr  of  milch  cows 
and  Hlu-ep.  the  former  numbering  137,000  and 
the  latter  47.000.  on  January  1,  1910.  The 
wmd  clipfwd  in  1909  was  1.30.000  pounds. 

Eoicatiox.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  tlie  nuiiiher  of  chil- 
dren in  the  .State  Wtwmm  the  agi*s  of  4 and  10 
on  OctohiT,  1908.  was  234.117.  Of  these  there 
were  enrolled  in  the  eoinnion  schools  183.785, 
an  increase  of  4008  over  the  previous  year. 
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TIjo  average  daily  attendance  was  130,040,  the 
numlM*r  of  achoolhoiiaon  in  the  State,  1557,  and 
the  value  of  the  public  achool  property  was 
$10,582,824.  The  men  teachers  numbered  329 
and  the  women  teachers,  4000.  The  averagi' 
moiitlilr  wage  of  men  teachers  was  $115.07  and 
of  women  teachers  $50.50.  The  total  revenue 
for  the  purpose  of  Plication  from  all  sources 
was  $5,027,877,  and  the  expenditures  were  $4,* 
968.009. 

Ki.nance.  The  total  yearly  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1909  amounted  to  $5,617,903,  and 
the  total  ex|H‘nditurea  to  $5,882,725,  making 
expenditures  in  excess  of  receipts  $204,822. 
The  expenditures  in  excess  of  receipts  in  1008 
amounted  to  $810,050.  The  fundiMl  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1909  was  $1,874,100,  and 
the  net  debt  was  $2,013,407. 

CiiABiTiF.a  AXD  C0RRFCTIOX8,  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
clude the  Connecticut  State  Prison  at  Wethers- 
field, the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  at 
Meriden,  the  Indusirial  School  for  tiirls  at 
Middletown,  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
at  Hartford,  the  Florence  Crittondon  Mission 
at  New  Haven,  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Middletown,  the  Norwich  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Norwich,  and  the  Hart- 
ford Retreat  at  Hartford.  Among  the  schools 
for  various  classes  are  the  School  for  Iml>eeile3 
at  Ijikeville,  public  hospitals  in  various  cities, 
and  the  county  institutions  for  indigent  and 
others.  The  numlx*r  in  the  jails  of  tlie  State 
Septeml)er  30,  1908,  W'as  1235.  The  expemli- 
tures  for  county  jaiU  were  $90,658.  In  the 
Connecticut  Scht>oI  for  Boys  tliere  were.  Octol>er 

I.  1008,  430  inmates,  and  in  tlic  Connecticut 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  272.  The  number 
of  insane  persons  under  restraint  in  the  State 
SeptemlxT  30,  1908.  was  3603. 

Politics  and  Gover.nmext.  Governor  George 
L.  Lilley,  wlio  was  elected  in  NovemWr,  1908, 
and  inaugurated  on  January  0,  1009,  died 
April  21,  1909,  broken  down,  it  was  said  by 
his  friends,  by  the  strain  of  his  camimign  and 
tlie  res{>onsil>ilitieB  of  ofTice.  The  legislature 
came  together  Wednesday,  January  6,  and  did 
not  linally  adjourn  until  the  24th  of  August. 
On  the  20th  of  January,  Frank  B.  Brandegee, 
of  New  I»ndon,  was  rindeeted  U.  S.  Senator, 
having  carried  the  Republican  caucus  by  126 
votes,  against  1 1 1 cost  for  Congressman  E.  J. 
Hill,  of  Norwalk.  The  most  important  acts  of 
Governor  IJlIcy’s  administration  cejnsisted  of 
his  judicial  appointnienta,  which  were:  Fred- 

erick B.  Hall  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  Chief 
Justice  after  February  5.  1910,  Samuel  O.  Pren- 
tice. of  Hartford,  reappointed  to  the  supreme 
IkmicIi,  Silas  A.  Robinson,  of  Middletow-n.  and 
George  W.  Wheeler,  of  BridgejHirt.  promoted 
from  the  Stir>erior  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and, 
as  judges  of  the  Superior  ('oiirt:  G«H)rge  W. 

Wln»eler,  reapp»>inted  tintil  his  Supreim*  Court 
service  should  l>egin,  Ralph  Wheeler,  of  New 
Ixjiidon,  reappointed.  Edwin  B.  Gager,  of 
Derby,  rcappiunted,  William  S.  ('ase,  of  Hart- 
ford, reappttinleil.  Milton  A.  Shumway.  of  Klll- 
ingly,  reap{M>*nited;  and  new  ap|Kiiutments: 

J. iUcipn  F.  Burpee,  of  Waterhury  and  William 
II.  Williams,  of  IVrbv.  Governor  LMley  was 
Bucccixled  by  the  TJeuteiiant-Governor.  Frank  B, 
Weeks.  <d  Middletown,  and  he  appointe<l  to  the 
Sufierior  Court.  Ganliner  Grwuie.  of  Norwich, 
and  Miircu.s  IT.  Holcomb,  of  S^nithlngton. 
Agitation  in  the  General  AHsemhly  wntrerl 


largely  upon  the  proposal  for  a public  utilities 
commission,  an  employers’  liability  act  and 
removing  the  $5000  limitation  for  death  of  a 
human  being.  All  three  of  tl»ose  inovemenU 
failed.  Owing  to  heavy  expenses  for  public 
buildings  and  good  roads  the  State  tax,  omitted 
fur  many  years,  was  levied  by  tliU  General 
Assembly.  A reformatory,  for  which  $400,000 
was  appropriated,  was  ordere<l  to  l>e  e.stahlished. 
On  the  12th  of  August  it  was  voted  to  defer 
to  the  next  legislature  action  on  tlie  proposed 
income  tax  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Leoiblation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  be- 
low; Bills  w'ere  passed  concerning  the  sale  of 
adulterated  foods,  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  tuberculosis  and  blacklisting. 

OKFicfiw;  Governor,  Frank  B.  Weeks; 
Lieutenant  Governor,  office  vacant;  S«»cretnry  of 
State,  Matthew  H.  Rogers;  Treasurer,  Free- 
man F.  Patten;  Comptroller,  Thomas  D.  Brad- 
street;  Attorney-General,  Marcus  H.  Holcomb; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Theodore  H.  Mac- 
donald— all  Republicans. 

JiniciART.  Supreme  Court;  Chief  Justice, 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Democrat;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, *S.  O.  Prentice,  Republican;  F.  B.  Hall, 
Republican;  John  M.  Thayer,  Democrat;  Al- 
berto T.  Roraback,  Republican;  Clerk,  George 
A.  Conant. 

Tlie  State  T^egislature  was  composed  in  1909 
of  31  Republicans  and  4 Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  199  RepublicAns  and  51  Demo- 
crats in  the  House.  The  State  representatives 
in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Con^ 
grcM  of  the  article  United  Statf.s. 

CONNESS,  John.  A former  United  States 
Senator  from  California,  died  January  9.  1900. 
lie  was  Inirn  in  1821,  in  Ireland.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
Ix'came  apprentice  to  a piano  maker.  In  1849 
he  went  to  California  a«  a gold  seeker,  and 
there  beeame  active  in  politics.  Tie  was  can- 
didate for  Governor  in  1861,  and  in  1862  was 
e!»*cted  United  States  Senator.  Ijirgidy  through 
his  efforts  California  was  saved  from  seceding 
from  the  Union.  He  was  a friend  and  admirer 
of  Lincoln,  and  acted  as  a pnll-liearer  at  the 
latter’s  funeral.  Simator  (’onness  was  among 
the  first  to  urge  the  building  of  n transcon- 
tinental railroad.  Following  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  the  Senate  he  settled  in  Dorchester, 
Ma.ss. 

CONBIED,  Heinrtcii.  An  American  im- 
pressario  and  theatrical  manager  of  Austrian 
birth,  died  April  27,  1909.  He  was  born  in 
Bielitz,  Austria,  in  1855.  Xlis  earliest  ambi- 
tion wa-s  to  lH*eome  an  actor,  and  after  several 
years  of  commercial  life  be  Is'came  sup<*rnumcr- 
ary  in  the  Burg  Theatre,  Vienna,  He  acted  in 
various  parts  until  1877.  when  he  undertook 
the  nianngi'ment  of  the  Stadt  Theatre,  in  Bre- 
men, wliich  had  become  bankrupt.  In  this  en- 
lerpri.se  he  was  successful,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  engagi'd  to  come  to  New  York  to 
manage  the  Germania  Theatre.  He  remained 
in  this  position  for  two  years,  then  travelfnl 
as  a star  in  cities  w'here  German  drama  was 
suppr»rt«*<l.  In  1882  he  became  manager  of  the 
Thalia  Theatre,  in  New  York  City.  His  artistic 
Hiiecess  was  great,  but  the  financial  support  was 
lacking,  and  Conried  turned  to  the  prn^luction 
<)f  comic  o]x*ra  in  English.  In  1892  be  siic- 
ceedtHl  Gti!«tave  Amberg  as  manager  of  the 
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Irving  Plaw  Theatre  in  New  York  City.  HU 
success  in  this  was  so  great  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  that  W’hen  Maurice  Grau  retired 
front  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  Mr.  Conried  was,,  in  H>03,  made  his  sue* 
cessor,  and  n company  was  formed  to  give  him 
financial  support.  Under  Mr.  Conried’s  man* 
agement  the  first  production  of  Parsifal  out- 
side of  Germany  was  given  on  Deccm!)er  24, 
1903.  Among  other  important  productions  and 
revivals  made  by  him  were  The  Queen  of  Sheba, 
I>ie  Fledcrmaua,  and  Hansel  and  (Irctel.  In 
the  season  of  1905-6  Mr.  Conried  attempted  an 
elaborate  production  of  Strauss’s  Salome.  After 
its  first  performance,  it  was  removed  by  the 
lessees  of  the  Metropolitan  Ojx*ra  House.  Great 
losses  were  entailed  by  the  Opera  Company  in 
the  San  Francisco  fire  of  1906.  These  unfor- 
tunate occurrences  underminml  Mr.  Conried’s 
health,  and  illness  overcame  him  in  Dt‘cember, 
1900,  but  he  continued  his  management  of  the 
opera  season  in  1907-8,  although  he  w*as,  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  unable  to  take 
an  active  part.  His  death  occurred  in  Munich, 
while  be  was  traveling  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
health. 

In  addition  to  his  management  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  Mr.  Conried  was  one  of 
the  most  active  mipporters  of  the  New  Theatre, 
in  Now  York  City,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood tliat  he  was  to  he  its  manager  on  the 
completion  of  the  enterprise. 

CONSEKVATION  ASSOCIATION,  Na- 
tional. An  asw)oiation  organized  in  1900,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
people  01  the  United  States,  and  of  their  ofiicial 
representatives,  to  the  imperative  m*iil  for  the 
wise  development  and  proti-ction  of  the  coun- 
try’s natural  resources.  The  Association  was 
formed  largely  as  a result  of  the  confiTcnce  of 
governors  convened  by  President  Hoosevelt  in 
the  White  House  at  Washington  on  May  13,  14 
and  15,  1008.  Its  general  objects  arc  to  ad- 
vocate and  support  the  adoption  by  the  people 
tbemHelves,  ami  by  their  representatives,  of  defi- 
nite and  practical  measures  to  carry  the  princi- 
ples established  at  this  conference  into  olTect.  and 
to  oppose  in  all  appropriate  ways  all  action 
which  is  in  conflict  with  these  principles, 
whether  such  action  is  attempted  by  individual 
citizens  or  by  legislative  or  administrative  of- 
ficials. Among  the  measures  advocated  bv  the 
Association  are  the  following:  The  protection 

of  the  source  waUTS  of  navigjible  stream.s, 
through  the  purchase  or  control  by  the  nation 
of  the  necessary  land  within  their  drainage 
basins,  especially  in  the  Southern  .Appalachians 
and  White  .Mountains;  the  ennciinent  and  en- 
forcement, both  by  the  nation  and  by  the  several 
States,  of  eflectivc  laws  to  prevent  by  active 
patrol  during  dry  weather,  and  by  other  appro- 
priate means,  the  spreod  of  fire  in  all  foresta, 
whether  publicly  or  privately  ownwl;  the  reti- 
aonable  but  eflectivc  regulation  of  timber  cut- 
ting on  forest  land,  whether  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owncil,  the  conservation  of  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  public  welfare;  the  separation 
for  purposes  of  taxation  of  the  Umber  fr<»m  the 
land  on  which  it  grows,  so  that  the  forest  ertip 
shall  be  taxed  only  when  it  is  harvest<'<l,  while 
the  soil  shall  l>e  taxe<l  every  y<*ar;  and  the 
support  and  extension  of  practical  forestry. 

The  A.ssociation  also  advocnt<>.s  the  prepara- 
tion by  a commission  appointed  by  the  Preni- 
dent  of  the  Uuited  States  of  a comprehensive 


plan  for  waterway  improvement,  extending  to 
all  the  uses  of  the  w’aters  and  the  benefits  to 
bo  derived  from  their  control,  including  navi- 
gation, with  the  relation  of  railroads  and  ter- 
minals thereto,  the  development  and  disposi- 
tion of  water  power,  the  irrigation  of  arid 
lands,  the  drainage  of  swamp  and  ovorflowe<l 
lands,  the  prevention  of  soil-waxh  and  the  purifi- 
cation of  streams  for  water  supply.  It  urges 
the  immediate  undertaking  and  continuous 
prosecution  of  works  clearly  necessary  under 
such  general  plan. 

* As  regards  public  lands  the  Association 
urges  the  directing  of  public  attention  to  the 
n*-^  for  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soils, 
the  enactment  of  legislation  whereby  tbc  title 
to  the  surface  of  public  lands,  and  to  the 
minerals  therein,  shall  be  granted  separately, 
with  every  appropriate  facility  for  miners  to 
acquire  such  part  of  the  surface  as  may  ho 
ne^o<l  in  the  development  of  tlieir  claims,  and 
the  conservation  and  control  of  the  unappro- 
priated public  range  lands  by  the  government 
in  the  interests  of  the  stockman  and  home- 
maker, and  subject  at  all  times  to  homestead 
entry.  The  Association  is  in  favor  of  the  re- 
tention by  the  government  of  the  title  to  all 
lands  still  in  public  ownership  which  contain 
phosphate  rock,  coal,  oil  or  natural  gas,  and 
the  development  of  the  same  by  private  enter- 
prise under  conditions  which  will  prevent  extor- 
tion and  waste,  and  the  enactment  of  appro- 
priate legislation  to  prolong  the  coal  supply, 
to  reduce  waste  in  mining,  and  to  establish 
safeguards  against  the  loss  of  life  in  the  mines. 
The  Ass'Xjiation  organized  during  the  year  sev- 
eral State  committees.  Its  national  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York  City,  and  it  also 
has  ofiices  in  Washington.  By  bulletins  and 
ot-herwise.  it  seeks  to  keep  members  well  in- 
formed of  its  work.  Its  ofiicers  in  1909  were: 
President,  Charles  W,  Eliot;  Vice-President, 
Walter  L.  Fisher;  Treasurer,  John  F.  Bass; 
retary,  Thomas  R.  Sliipp;  Director,  Royal  L. 
Meleiidy.  The  Exwutive  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  James  H.  Garfield, 
John  F.  Bas.s,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Walter  L, 
Fisher,  Bernard  N.  Baker,  Charles  I,.  Pack 
and  Joseph  N.  Teal.  The  general  ofiices  of  the 
Association  are  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building, 
New  York  City. 

CONSERVATION  OF  MASS.  See  Chem- 
istry. 

CONSERVATION  OF  NATIONAL  RE- 
SOURCES. See  Agriculture;  Forestry; 
Lands,  Public;  National  Conservation  As- 
smiATioN;  National  Civic  F'EnEBATioN; 
United  States,  section  Administration. 

CONSTRUCTION,  Building.  See  Abchi- 
tectirk. 

CONVERSE,  Gtoroe  Albert.  An  American 
rear-admiral,  (lie<l  March  29,  1909.  He  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  in  1844.  and  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1865. 
From  1865  to  1867  he  served  on  the  Euro|>ean 
squadron,  and  from  1869  to  1872  was  on  tor- 
pedo service.  He  was  made  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1878,  commaniler  in  1889,  captain 
in  1899,  and  rear-admiral  in  1904.  From  1890 
to  1901  he  wjis  on  service  in  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  and  from  1901  to  1903  commanded 
the  battleship  fUinoiit.  He  was  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment  in  1903-4,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  from  March  15  to  August 
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1,  1904,  and  in  tlm  latter  year  was  made  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

COOK,  !*RKr>KimK  Alukrt.  An  Ameriean 
phyaician  and  explorer,  who  made  a claim, 
wliich  rcmniiuHl  unftubi»tuntinte<l,  of  having  dia- 
covered  the  North  Pole  on  April  d,  1907.  See 
Polar  Exploration. 

COOK  ISLANDS.  See  New  Zealand. 

COOKSON,  Bhyan.  An  English  astronomer, 
died  Septeml»er  13^  1909.  He  was  lw*rn  in  IH74, 
and  graduated  from  .Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
in  1890.  After  a tour  around  the  world  he 
took  a post  graduate  science  course  at  Cam- 
bridge. While  there  he  designed  a new  form 
of  lloating  photograpluc  zenith  teloBcope  for 
making  original  investigations  on  change  of 
latitude  and  the  consitant  of  aberration.  He 
spent  two  years  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
tin*  Ca|H?  of  (lood  Hope,  and  there  made  valu- 
able studies  in  the  determination  of  the  mags 
of  Jupiter  and  the  elementa  of  the  orbits  of  the 
gatellites  of  that  planet.  Returning  to  Cam- 
bridge he  erected  his  zenith  telescope,  and  com- 
pleted a aeries  of  observations  with  that  in- 
strument. The  results  of  these  have  not  yet 
been  publishe<l.  Dr.  Cookson  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  school 
of  astronomers. 

COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OP  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  An  insti- 
tution founded  in  New  York  City,  for  free  in- 
struction in  science  and  art,  by  Peter  Cooper, 
and  chartered  in  18.*>7.  The  Institute  includes 
the  following  departments:  Day  School  of 

Technical  Science;  Night  SchfMil  of  Science; 
Night  School  of  Art;  Woman’s  Art  School; 
School  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting; 
School  of  Telegraphy;  SoIukiI  of  Elocution; 
School  of  Oratory  and  Debate,  and  i’arlia* 
mentary  Procedure;  Reading  Room  and  Library, 
and  the  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  IVcoration, 
Cooper  I’nion  has  developed  so  rapidly  in  re- 
cent yeara  that  it  has  outgrown  its  original 
building  in  Cooper  Square,  and  elforts  have 
been  niiule  to  add  to  its  facilities  by  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings.  A site  occupied  by  the 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armory,  directly  oppo- 
gite,  has  been  acquired,  but  funds  have  hitherto 
been  lacking  for  the  enaction  of  a building. 
With  the  erection  of  this  building,  ncc<immo- 
dation  would  be  provi<lod  for  a student  body  of 
5000.  During  the  year  1908-9  the  total  at- 
tendance was  3130,  distributed  as  follows; 
Night  School  of  Science,  1308;  Night  School  of 
Art,  1120;  Day  SiduHil  of  Technical  Science, 
294;  Woman’s  Art  School,  323;  School  of 
Stenography  and  Typewriting  for  Women, 
School  of  Telegraphy  for  Women,  30.  The  total 
mirnher  of  hook.s  in  the  library  is  47.7HH.  The 
total  ri'vcmie  of  Coojmt  Union  for  the  year 
beginning  .lanuary  1.  1909.  was  $1.1(1.00.1,  and 
the  exp<*nditure»  were  $1.12.983.  The  endow- 
ments amount  to  $3,979.29.1.  The  oflicers  in 
1909  were:  President.  John  E.  Par.sons;  Sec- 

retarv,  R.  Fulton  Cutting;  Treasurer,  Edward 
R.  Hewitt. 

COPPER.  The  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  copper  in  BMW  in  the  ditTerent 
States  ill  which  it  is  mined,  together  with  the 
nvaiiablu  estimates  for  the  production  of  1909, 
will  I>e  found  in  the  paragraphs  on  .1/incraf 
Prwluction  in  the  articles  on  these  States.  In 
this  article  the  statistics  are  general  in  their 
nature. 


The  commercial  conditions  of  the  copper  in- 
duBtry  during  1908  were  much  more  stable  than 
in  B»07.  The  variati«m  in  monthly  averages 
of  New  York  quotations  was  only  1.54  cents, 
as  companNl  with  11.19  cents  in  1907.  .\s 
compared  with  prices  for  the  years  imnu‘diately 
preceding  the  price  of  copjwr  remained  low 
throughout  the  year,  although  it  wag  almost 
exactly  tlie  same  as  the  average  price  for  the 
twenty-live  years  from  1883  to  1907.  The 
average  price  for  1908  was  13.20  cents,  and 
that  for  Hie  preceding  period  of  twenty-five 
years  was  13  to  13.25  cents.  Large  stocks  of 
coppiT  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  although  w*veral  imj>ortant  pro<luecra 
were  restricting  their  output.  Other  ctmipanles, 
however,  were  making  tlieir  normal  production, 
or  even  increasing  their  output  in  order  to 
reduce  cost.  A notable  feature  of  tlie  industry 
for  tlie  year  was  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
production,  brought  about  by  a general  policy 
of  economy  in  o|>*‘rntion,  and,  especially,  by  an 
increas<Hi  cflicicncy  of  laltor.  An  important 
event  early  in  1909  was  the  formation  of  the 
Copper  Producers'  Association,  which  includes 
all  the  leading  proilucers  of  the  country.  Its 
object  is  to  collect  an<i  give  out  accurate  in- 
formation relative  to  the  production,  export  and 
domestic  consumption  of  copper. 

The  production  of  copper  in  1908  by  smelters 
from  copper  ls'aring  materials  from  the  United 
States  was  942.570.721  p».ninds,  as  compared 
with  808.990,491  pounds  in  1907,  and  917,- 
80.5.082  p<uinds  in  1900.  The  production  in 
1908  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  mines  producing  copper  in  1908 
rep4»rted  9.50,840.578  pounds,  or  14.209,857 
pounds  more  than  the  smelters.  This  discrep- 
ancy is  caused  by  the  fact  that  a numl>er  of  the 
small  o|x»ralnrs  report  the  copper  in  their  ores 
on  the  basis  of  commercial  as«ay.  Consider- 
able cop;x'r  is  also  recovered  by  the  smelters 
from  ores  that  arc  treated  primarily  for  other 
metals.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
known  to  he  1 7,800,000  pounds  of  copper  in 
the  form  of  ore  and  concentrates  in  storage  at 
the  smelters  in  excess  of  the  quantity  at  the 
beginning  of-tlie  year,  and  the  actual  quantity 
was  probably  still  grt*ater. 

Twenty  four  States  and  Territories  contrib- 
uted to  the  copper  production  of  1908.  Three 
leaillng  copper  States,  Arizona,  Montana  and 
TVlieliigan,  produced  81  per  cent,  of  the  total 
output  of  1908,  as  compared  wdth  80  per  cent, 
in  1907.  The  five  leaxling  States,  including 
Utah  and  California,  produced  nearly  93  per 
rent,  of  the  output  in  1908,  as  compared  with 
92  i»er  cent,  in  1907. 

The  refinery  output  of  the  United  States 
came  in  1908  from  fourteen  plants,  nine  of 
which  employed  electrolytic  methods,  and  five 
employed  the  furnace  prix-ess  on  J^ke  Superior 
copper.  The  total  production  of  refined  new 
oop|M«r  for  1908  was  Ul94.700.123  |H)unds,  the 
largest  output  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
exciN‘ding  the  1900  pro4iuction  of  1.079.0.52.479 
[HUinds,  and  the  1907  output  of  1,032,510,247 
pounds. 

The  apparent  consumption  of  refined  new 
cc»pp<'r  in  the  United  SUvles  in  1908  was  about 
4S0.000,(HH»  pounils,  as  compared  with  488,000,- 
000  {Htiind.s  in  B.MI7.  To  the  apparent  consump- 
tion of  new  cop|M*r  should  l>e  added  that  pro- 
duced from  siHMimlary  umreos,  a large  part  of 
which  entered  into  the  year's  consumption. 
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This  amounted  to  about  23,000.000  pounds  in 
1907. 

The  nverape  quotcnl  price  of  electrolytic  cop- 
per in  1908  was  13.2  per  pound.  In  1907  tl»e 
price  was  22  cents  por  pound. 

The  quantity  of  copper  in  mnmifactur<*d  form 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1908  was 
218,705,487  pounds.  Of  this  the  larpest 
amount  was  imported  from  Mexico,  with  British 
Korth  America  second.  The  exjmrts  of  n>etaUio 
copper  from  the  United  States  in  1908  were 
661,876,127  potinds.  This  is  the  larj^cst  ex- 
port made  in  any  year.  The  lar^st  quantity 
was  taken  by  the  Xetherlands,  with  Germany 
second  and  Great  Britain  third.  The  foUowinjj 
table  shows  the  world’s  production  of  copper 
by  countries  in  1907-8: 

World’s  Produ(TIo\  (Smfxtkb  Output)  or 
Copper  in  1907  a.’vd  1908,  i.x  Pouxds 


Country 

1907 

Algeria  

Argentina  

Australasia 

156.800 
...  492.SO0 

...  92.400.000 

....  2.060.800 

Bolivia  

Canada  

Cape  Colony  

Chile  

England  

Germany  

Hungary  

Italy  

Japan  

Mexico  

Namaqualand  

Newfoundland  .... 

Norway 

Peru  

....  6,60i>.000 

67.377.600 

9,475.200 

....  69.774.4'>0 
....  1.668.000 
....  46.897.600 

....  2SO.OOO 

....  7.392.000 

109.614.400 

126.705.600 

....  5,600.000 

....  3.875.200 

....  16.702,400 

23.688.000 

....  33.600,000 

Spain 

Portugal 

;;  J 111,272.000 
....  4.480.000 

Turkey  

United  Slate*  .... 

....  2.SOO.OOO 
....  868.996.500 

1908 


R04.000 

88.450.000 
3.628.0fK) 
S,<tOO.OOO 

63.99e,S00 
16.411. 200 
85.825,600 
1.56K.noo 

45.245.000 
224.0IM) 

6.664.000 

96.320.0fM) 

84.156.S00 


a.203.200 

S0.5S5.600 

33.600.000 

44.090.400 

117,790.400 

4.4KO.OOO 

2.352.000 

942.570,000 


Total  1.6S9.809.300  1.667,098,000 


Statistics  and  estimates  received  by  the 
Unitetl  States  Geological  Survey  from  all  plant* 
known  to  produce  blister  copi»er  from  domestic 
ores,  and  from  all  lake  mines,  indicate  that 
the  copper  output  from  mines  in  the  United 
States  in  1009  surpasswl  all  previous  records. 
According  to  these  estimates  the  output  of 
blister  and  lake  copjier  was  1.117,800,000 
pounds  as  against  942,570,721  pounds  in  1908, 
an  increase  of  over  18  per  cent.  This  not  only 
exceeds  the  increase  of  any  previous  year,  but 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  total  yearly 
increase  since  1904.  Montana  shows  a large 
increase,  again  taking  first  rank,  which  it  lost 
to  Arizona  in  1907.  The  production  in  Mon- 
tana will  nearly  equal  or  will  possibly  exetH-d 
the  State’s  previous  record  output  of  314.750,- 
000  pounds  made  in  1905:  Arizona  holds  sec- 

ond place  with  a slight  increase.  Michigan 
also  e.tceeded  the  1908  production.  I-arge 
gains  were  made  by  Utah  and  Nevada,  and 
(’alifornia  increased  Its  output  considerably. 
The  figures  published  by  the  (*opp**r  Profluccra* 
Association  indicate  that  the  production  of 
copper  from  all  sources,  domeHtic  and  foreign, 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1909,  excee<le<1 
1,400,000,000  pounds,  as  against  1,101.170,085 
pounds  in  1908.  Estimates  at  the  end  of  the 
year  indicatetl  that  the  exports  of  copper  sur- 
passed by  several  million  pounds  the  exports 


for  1908.  while  the  imports  amounted  to  al)out 
311,800,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  218,- 
705.487  pounds  in  1908.  Stocks  of  refined 
copper  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
year  showetl  a consideralde  increase  over  those 
of  January  1,  1909,  but  the  accumulation  oc- 
curred for  the  most  part  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  The  price  of  eopp<‘r  remaiqcd 
close  to  13  cents  throughout  the  year,  the  aver- 
age monthly  New  York  quotation  for  electrolytic 
coppcT  being  a little  under  13  cents. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal  the  production  of  re- 
fined copi>er  in  the  United  States  in  1909  was, 
in  round  numl)era,  1,410,000,000  pounds  against 
1,153.000.000  pounds  in  1908.  Tlicse  figures 
represent  the  total  production  of  .American  re- 
fineries which  draw  su|ipUes  of  raw  material, 
not  only  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Aiexico,  but  also  from  many  foreign  countries. 
The  same  authority  estimates  the  total  domestic 
deliveric*  of  refined  cop|»er  for  the  year  at 
704.070,892  ]M>unds,  us  against  ■ 488, .500,000 
pounds  in  1908,  and  538,000.000  pounds  in 
i!K>7.  Tlie  ib'iimnd  for  copper  In  Germany  im- 
proved materially  in  1909,  and  In  France  busi- 
ness liecame  fair.  It  was  only  in  Great  Britian 
that  the  demand  continued  sluggish.  The 
tables  below,  taken  from  the  Kngimcring  and 
Mining  Journal,  give  the  production  of  copj)cr 
by  Stales  in  1908-9,  and  the  consumption  of 
copper  in  the  same  years. 


Pboduction  of  Coppeb  by  States 


State  1508 

Alaska  4,354.887 

Ariaona  290.167.796 

CnllfornUi  36.890.353 

Colorado  13.S56.6S9 

Idaho  8.745.559 

Michigan  222,267  444 

Montana 252.568, 330 

Nevada  12.171.269 

New  Mexico  8.523.652 

Utah  70.97H.9.'i2 

Wyoming  2.3S|..l66 

South  and  East  (a) 20.822.368 

Other  States  (b) 4.3S7.S36 


Total  948,196.490 


1909 

4.474,208 

291.075.x46 

53.048.094 

10.40S.S2S 

S.168.267 

227.019,646 

315.090.341 

50.820,000 

7.001.136 

105.349.740 

109.000 

21,524.333 

4.206,999 


1.098.287,425 


(a)  Includes  Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia,  North  Carolina.  Alabama  and 
Tennesst-e.  (b)  Includes  Washington.  Oregon, 
South  I^ikota.  Texas.  Missouri,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  lead  desilverlxers  and  others  which  It 
1*  Imposslblu  to  distribute  according  to  place  of 
origin. 


CoxsiMPTio.N  OF  Copper 


Stock  Jan.  1 

lin{H>rts  of  refined.... 
iToduction  

Total  supply 

Exports  

Remaining  In  U.  S. 
Stork  Dec.  31 

Delivered  for  con 
sumption  


190S 

. 119.S52.871 

nil 

. 1.152,895.019 

. 1,272.747.890 
. 661.876,127 


. 610,871. 763 

. 122,357,266 


488,614.497 


1909 

122.357.266 

nil 

1,410.116.663 

1,532.473.929 

6S0.2S5.945 

852,187.984 

148.117.052 


704.070,892 


The  table  on  page  18fi,  taken  from  the  Engt- 
nrrring  and  Mining  Journal,  gives  the  average 
prifc  of  electrolytic  and  lake  copp«*r  in  New 
York  and  Luiidou  in  11108-U  by  nmntlis. 


Digitized  by  Google 


COPFEB 


186 


COEBIN 


New  York 

Electrolytic 


Lake 


London 


190S  1909 


January  13.726  13.893 

February  12.5‘05  12.949 

March  12.704  12.3H7 

April  12.743  12-561 

May  12.69S  12.893 

June  12.675  13.214 

July  12.702  12.880 

Auifust  13.462  13.007 

Soptcraber  13.38g  12.870 

October  13.354  12.700 

November  U.I30  13.125 

December  14.111  13.298 

Year  13.208  12.982 


New  York,  cents  per  p«»und.  Electrolytic  Is 
sterling,  per  long  ton,  standard  copper. 


COFPINGER,  John  Jo.srpn.  An  American 
army  onicer,  died  Novomln'r  4,  1H09.  lie  was 
born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1834  and  was 
educated  in  private  acbixdH.  Ho  served  in 
the  Roman  army  in  Italy,  and  was  made 
Chevalier  for  gallantry  at  1.4i  Ktx*a  in  1800, 
In  1861  he  came  to  the  I’nitetl  States  and  was 
commissioned  captain  of  the  14th  infantry  in 
the  same  year.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  1803  became  colonel  of  the  15th 
New  York  C’avalry.  He  wax  njuater<xl  out  of 
the  volunteer  service  in  1805.  and  was  trana* 
ferred  to  the  23rd  infantry.  He  was  promoted 
to  major  of  the  lOth  infantry  in  1870;  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  18th  infantry  in  1891; 
brigadier-general  in  189.5,  and  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  1898.  He  was  twice  brevetted  for 
gallantry  and  meritorious  services  during  the 
(‘ivil  War.  He  took  part  in  campaigns  against 
the  Indians  in  1806,  1807  and  1868.  and  for  his 
services  was  brevetted  colonel.  During  tl»c  be- 
ginning of  the  8panish-American  War,  he  was 
appointeil  major-general  of  volunteers  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  4th  army  c<»rps,  which 
assembled  at  Mobile,  and  afterwards  cstab- 
lisluM  headquarters  at  Tamjai.  Florida,  It  was 
not,  however,  calk'd  upon  to  leave  the  Vnited 
Slates.  In  OctolK*r,  1898,  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  as  brigadier-general  on  account  of 
age.  In  188,3  General  t.’oppinger  was  married 
to  Miss  Alice  Blaine,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  G.  Blaine. 

COQUELIN,  Alexandre  Honore  Ernest. 
A French  actor  known  as  Coquelin  Cadet  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  older  brother,  Benoit- 
Constant  (see  ls*Iow),  died  February  8.  !9f)9. 
He  was  born  at  Boulogne-siir-Mer  in  1848.  His 
parents  dextined  him  to  follow  tlieir  own  trade 
of  baking,  but  in  1804  he  obtained  entrance  into 
the  dramatic  school  of  Uegnier,  where  his 
brother  received  his  early  training.  He  took  a 
prize  for  corned}*  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1867, 
and  in  1808  made  his  dCdmt  with  Constant  at 
tin?  Thffltre  Fran(;ais.  Failing  to  Ite  chosen  u 
Rocii'talre,  he  actH  at  the  VariettHi,  but  in  1870 
returned  to  the  Fram;ais,  of  which,  in  1879,  he 
was  maile  a aocletaire.  Although  lacking  the 
genius  of  his  elder  brother,  Coquelin  Cadet  was 
a comedian  of  rare  talent.  Hi.s  remarkable 
aptitude  in  delivering  monologues  and  solilo- 
quies made  him  one  of  the  most  sought  after 
artists  in  the  most  fainou.x  salons.  Among  the 
plays  in  wluch  he  app<‘ured  with  the  greatest 
Buccess  were:  Le  Hourreau  drs  Cranes,  Lcs 

Trois  KpicicrSf  Ucniae,  .1/.  Neapin,  Maryot^  La 
Vie  tie  Bohi^mCy  and  Cvlimare  le  Hien  .limd. 
His  last  public  appc'urance  was  in  Octulx>r,  1907. 
('(K|ue)in  Cadet  wrote  many  humorous  pieces 
for  the  Parisian  press. 


1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

13.901 

14.2SO 

62.386 

57.688 

13.09M 

13.2V5 

68.786 

61.198 

12.875 

12.  .826 

58.761 

56.231 

12.928 

12.931 

58  33! 

57  363 

12.788 

13.238 

57.8S7 

59.338 

12.877 

13.548 

67,842 

69,627 

12.933 

13.363 

67.989 

68.556 

13.639 

13.296 

60.500 

59393 

13.600 

13.210 

60  33S 

69.021 

13.646 

13.030 

60.139 

.s:  551 

14.386 

13.354 

63.417 

58.917 

14.411 

13.647 

62.943 

69  906 

13.424 

13.335 

69.902 

58.732 

for  cakes.  Ingots  or  wirebars.  London.  pN;>unds 


COQUELIN,  BENorr-CoNRTANT.  A French 
actor,  died  January  27.  1909.  He  was  lK>rn, 
the  son  of  a baker,  in  Boulogne,  in  1841.  He 
I'arly  showed  a disposition  toward  the  theatre, 
and  In  1859  he  l>eeanie  a pupil  of  M.  Kegnier, 
at  tlie  Paris  Conservatory.  From  tlie  very  be- 
ginning his  great  talent  was  evident.  In  less 
than  a year  he  had  won  the  second  prize  for 
conuxiv  nn<l  had  made  his  first  appearance  at 
tlie  Th('*Atrc  Franeais  ns  “Gros-Uone”  in  l^e 
dt'nit  amoureux  ( IVecmber  7,  1800),  By  his 
thirtieth  year  Cotpielin  was  well  established 
as  one  of  the  leading  actors  in  Paris,  and  w.is 
a sociOtaire  of  the  Franqais,  His  tlrst  successes 
were  in  classic  plays,  such  as  Lc/t  Plaiseura, 
Lea  Fourberira  dc  Senpin,  Le  Mariage  tie  Figaro 
and  Don  Juan.  His  tendency  grew,  however, 
toward  modern  drama,  and  ho  made  notable 
succe*>sp8  in  //.4  fciitMnVrr.  L'Estrangfre.  and 
Lea  Fourchambault.  During  (his  j>eri<Ki  he  wits 
under  contract  w'ith  the  ThoAtre  Fram:ais,  but 
as  his  fame  grew  he  became  impatient  with  the 
testraint  imposed  upon  him.  especially  with  the. 
provision  compdiing  him  to  appear  solely  nt 
that  theatre  or  forfeit  the  pension  to  which  he 
was  entithni.  As  a result  of  these  conditions, 
Coquelin  withdrew  from  the  ThoAtre  Frampis 
and  returned  only  after  a compromise  had  b<een 
reached  in  1889.  This  provider!  that  for  six 
months  in  the  year  be  shoiUd  act  at  the 
TheAtrc  Fram;ais,  and  that  in  the  remaining 
six  ho  should  be  free.  Tliis  arrangement  con- 
tinued until  1892,  w’licn  Cotjuelin  finally  severed 
his  cunniH.‘tion  witli  the  Krampis.  His  first 
visit  to  the  liiited  States  took  place  in  1888, 
when  he  was  accompanied  by  Mme.  Jane  Ha<l- 
ing.  He  rcUhI  again  with  her  in  this  country 
in  1894.  and  in  1900-1  with  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt in  IJAiglon,  Cyrano  dc  Hcrgcrac^  and 
other  plays. 

Cmjuelin’d  talents  lay  especially  in  eomwly 
roles.  Hu  was  a master  of  character  acting, 
and  his  representations  were  remarkable  for 
their  technical  fini.sh.  He  had  wonderful 
pm’er.H  of  elocution  and  infinite  histrionic  skill. 
He  was  unrivale<l  in  classic  French  comedy, 
and  was  almost  i*qually  effective  in  romance 
and  melodrama.  In  tlie  interpretation  of 
pathos  and  the  d<‘ep‘r  passions,  his  limitations 
were  evident.  His  chief  parts,  in  addition  to 
tho.se  noted,  were  in  La  Ttnea.  Malade  imagin- 
aire,  !.a  viaite  dc  nocca,  and  Florence  de 
Fantzan.  C<Kjuelin  wrote  extensively  on  mat- 
ters conniH^ted  with  the  stage. 

CORBIN,  Henry  Clark.  An  American 
army  officer,  died  ,S<'ptcml»cr  7,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  in  1842.  His 
boylKKjd  days  w«*re  sp*nt  on  a farm,  and  he 
gained  only  the  education  olTert'd  by  tlie  public 
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schools  of  the  period.  He  was  teachinj?  school 
when  Lincoln’s  second  call  for  troops  came,  and 
be  was  ap}>ointed  u second  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  CUiio  V^)lunt«?t‘rs,  conmian4led  )>y 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  afterwards  Bresidenl. 
During  the  War  he  served  at  the  headi|uarters 
of  the  IK'partiiient  of  Ohio,  with  the  Army 
of  the  \\est,  tl»e  Army  of  the  C'uml>erland,  ami 
with  (ieiieral  Steadman’s  division  of  (ieneral 
Thomas’s  army.  He  took  part  in  many  battles 
and  was  brevettwl  brigadier-general  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  After  the  war  liad  ended  it  wa.s 
Corbin’s  intention  to  study  law  and  he  returm^l 
ti»  Ohio  for  tljat  purpose.  He  was.  however, 
persuaded  by  General  Grant  to  accept  a com- 
mission of  second  lieutenant  in  the  regular 
army  in  188G.  His  promotion  was  rapid  and 
in  ISOli  he  was  made  a major  and  assistant 
adjutant-general.  He  saw  iH^rvice  in  the  field 
in  the  Kenian  disturbances,  and  in  campaigns 
against  the  Aimehes,  Sioux  and  Moquis  in  the 
Southwest.  He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in 
18H9,  colonel  in  I89G,  and  brigadier-general  ami 
adjutant-general  of  tlie  army  in  18U8,  major* 
g»*neral  in  lieutenant-general  in  April, 

lUOb,  and  retired  in  SeptemU*r  of  the  latter 
year.  General  Corbin,  as  adjulant-genernl,  was 
really  in  command  of  the  army  during  the 
S(>anish-.\meriean  War,  and  the  power  given 
him  by  President  McKinley  caused  much  jeal- 
ousy on  the  port  of  high  army  oflieers  wluo  con* 
fiidered  themselves  displaced.  As  adjutant-gen- 
eral, Governor  Corbin  introduced  many  reforms 
which  resulted  in  the  improved  etliciency  of 
the  army.  Congress  made  him  niajor  gt'neral 
in  rectfgnition  of  his  services  in  the  Spanish* 
Amerhun  War.  The  reorganiuition  of  tlw 
(ieneral  SlalT  in  11)92  Icsseneil  fiencrnl  Corbin’s 
j)ower«,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  East.  Jn  1D04  he  was  sent  to  com- 
mand the  army  in  the  Philippines,  and  his 
work  there  was  highly  comnu*mhHl.  In  HhW 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army, 
the  highest  rank  given  in  recent  years.  Gen- 
eral Corbin  took  a great  interest  in  Ohio 
puiities,  and  had  a large  inllueiice  with  the 
jAiIitical  leaders  of  that  ^tate. 

COBINTH,  ExcAVATio.Vtt  i.\.  See  Arcu.£- 

OUHiY. 

COBN.  In  general  a most  satisfactory  crop 
of  corn  was  product-U  in  IDUI).  The  early  pros- 
pects were  unusually  bright  and  inspired  the 
hope  that  the  three  billion  bushel  mark  would 
be  reacluHl,  but  a period  of  dry  and  extremely 
hot  weallK‘r  in  August  considerably  reduced 
the  brilliant  prosiiecU  in  many  localities  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
particularly  in  lUinoU,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Earlier  in  the  season  extremely  dry 
weather  had  done  much  injury  to  the  crop  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma.  Arkansas  and  parts  of  Mis- 
souri. as  well  as  in  many  localities  in  tlie  East, 
especially  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  .States.  The 
f.all  of  the  year  was  favorable  to  the  ripening 
of  the  crop  and  very  little  injury  was  done  by 
early  frost.  1.4iler  in  the  si>oson.  however,  W'et 
and  cold  weather  in  some  parts  prevented  the 
ears  from  drying  out  properly,  and  the  arrival 
of  an  early  winter  int<*rfcred  with  the  harvest 
and  eauseii  a large  portion  of  tlie  crop  to  re- 
main out  in  the  fields.  These  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, it  is  feared,  will  reduce  the  value  of 
tlie  eorn  for  seed. 

The  area  devoted  to  the  crop  this  year  ranks 
first,  with  an  acreage  of  lOK, 771.000,  or  almiit 
7,000,000  acres  more  than  in  1008.  The  total 


production  reached  2,772,370,000  bushels,  which 
ranks  Aceond  only  to  tlie  great  crop  of  lOOO. 
This  crop  is  greater  than  the  average  of  the  five 
prm'ding  jears  by  3.5  per  (M'ut.  In  value, 

however,  the  crop  of  lUOO  is  a record  breaker 
and  presents  a most  striking  fact  in  the  agri- 
cultural history  of  this  (sjuntry.  The  total 

farm  value  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,- 
052,822,000  and  is  gn^atcr  by  30  per  cent.,  than 
the  average  of  the  live  preceding  3’eara,  while  the 
farm  price  jaT  bushel  is  32  jK*r  cent,  greater. 
The  farm  price  i>er  bushel  on  November  1,  1000, 
was  02.2  cents,  which  has  liecn  exceeded  in  only 
two  years  since  1800.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
for  the  year  is  25.5  bushels,  which  has  often 
been  excet*d{?d.  The  largest  average  yield  in 
any  State,  41  bushels  |K*r  acre,  was  secured  in 
Connecticut,  followinl  by  Indiana  with  40 
bushels,  Ohio  with  .30.5  bushels,  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  each  with  38  bushels.  Vermont 
with  37  bushels,  and  New  York  with  30.  The 
leading  corn-pro<lucing  .Elates,  with  their 
acreage,  pro<luction  and  value  of  corn  for  1900 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


States 

Acrerigo 

Acres 

TUlnols  

.10.300,000 

lowu  

. 9,200,000 

Missouri  

. 8.1 00.000 

Indiana  

. 4.913,000 

Nebra.ska  

. 7.X25.000 

Kansas  

. 7.76U.OOO 

Ohio  

. 3.X75.000 

Texas  

. X.150.000 

Kentucky  

. 3.56H.000 

Okiahonui  

. 6.95'».000 

Tennessee  

. 3.575.000 

Michigan  

. 1,976,000 

South  Dakota.. 

. 2.039.000 

<«eorgla  

. 4.400.000 

Minnesota  

. 1.690.000 

Louisiana  

. 2.226.0O0 

Wisconsin  

. 1,533.000 

Arkansas  

. 2.SOO.OOO 

Pennsylvania  .. 

. 1.525.000 

North  Carolina. 

. 2.H9X.000 

Virginia  

. 2.040.000 

Alaska  

. 3.233.000 

Mississippi  

. 2.X10.000 

South  Carolina- 

. 2.218.000 

Farm  value 
Production  Dec.  1.1U09 
Dushvls  Dollars 


369.T70.000 

2sy.HOO.ooo 

213.540.000 

1911.520.000 
194.OC0.000 

154.225.000 
1.S3.O62.UO0 

122.250.000 

103.172.000 

101.150.000 

75.1150.000 

69.950.000 

65.270.000 

61.160.000 
6H.S12.000 

51.195.000 
60,5X9.000 

50.400.000 

45. 800.000 

45.656.000 
47.32H,000 

43.646.000 

40.745.000 

37.041.000 


192.2s0.000 
U2.002.0o0 
126.166.  ooo 

95.260.000 

97.030.000 

83.252.000 

86.716.000 

92.910.000 

64.153.000 

65.632.000 

55.055.000 

42.670.000 

32. 635.000 
62.59s.000 
2s,$l8.000 

85.327.000 

30.353.000 

86.255.000 

34.160.000 

41.353.000 

35.023.000 

37.099.000 

33.003.000 

33.337.000 


All  other  States  had  an  aiTcage  of  less  than 
one  million. 

By  some  European  statisticians  the  world’s 
crop  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  ulx>ut  four 
billion  bushels,  or  over  lUO  million  bushels  more 
than  the  big  crop  of  l!)O0.  These  same  authori- 
ties give  the  production  of  various  countries 
a-H  fol low's:  Hungary,  200.000,1M)0  bushels;  Ar 

gentiiiu.  175,000.(X>6;  Mexico,  I30.1MM),0(K); 
Italy,  i00,0(H),0OO;  Rumania.  1)5.(MM).(M>0;  Rus- 
sia (European  and  Asiatic),  05,000, (H)0;  Egypt, 
4o,(KK),000;  and  Canada  uLoul  30,000,000 
bushels. 

Statistics  show  that  ap|«rently  80  per  cent,  of 
the  corn  crop  of  this  country  is  used  on  the  farm 
80  that  of  this  year’s  crop  about  2,218,000,000 
buslieU  will  be  used  almost  entirely  for  feeiling 
pur|K»ses.  Of  the  remainder  aliout  240,000,000 
imshels  will  Ite  u.s«‘d  for  liour  and  grist  mill 
prtMliicts,  8,600.000  for  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  n.5(H).(K)0  for  malt  liqiior.s.  17.>H)0.0(Mi 
for  distilled  liquors,  40,000,000  for  glucose  and 
13,000,000  bushels  for  seed. 

State  eorn  shows  are  now  held  in  many  States, 
and  the  third  National  Corn  Exposition  wax 
held  at  Omaha.  I)i'cenil>er  0 18.  Displays 

W'cre  made  by  30  States  and  also  by  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  24  States  wore  represented  by 
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<*xhibitB  made  either  by  their  ajrrtcuUural  col- 
lege or  experiment  station  or  both.  Indiana 
carried  away  tho  grand  championship  for  the 
10-ear  as  well  as  for  the  Kingle-<*ar  sample. 
The  10-ear  sample  was  Johnson  County  White 
and  the  single-car  was  a cross-hrwt  product. 
Koch  grand  championship  was  awardi^l  a $1000 
tro])hy.  This  year  the  corn  exposition  was 
planned  on  broader  lines  than  heretofore  and 
in  addition  to  corn  other  farm  prwlurts  were 
shown;  and  the  railroads  and  manufacturers 
of  farm  machinery,  food-stulTs,  etc.,  w’erc  also 
represented. 

C0RN£I«L  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  foundca 
in  1868.  The  niiinlier  of  students  during  the 
year  of  1908-9  was  4859  and  the  number  of  in- 
.Htructors  and  professors  678.  Tho  l>ooks  in  the 
library  numbered  369.051.  There  were  received 
in  gifts  and  endow’ments  during  the  year  $185,- 
091.  The  productive  funds  of  the  University 
amount  to  about  $9,000,000,  and  the  annual 
income  to  alHiut  $1,360,000.  During  the  year 
the  Graduate  Department  of  the  University, 
w'hich  had  fomerly  lieen  under  the  direct  charge 
of  the  general  university  faculty,  was  organized 
into  a separate  graduate  school  to  lie  designated 
as  the  Graduate  School.  The  faculty  of  this  school 
is  to  have  exclusive  juri6«liction  over  all  gradu- 
ate work  and  advanced  degrees.  There  were 
ninny  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year. 
Mark  Vernon  Slingerland  fq.  v.),  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economic  entomology  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  died  during  tlie  year.  Thomas 
Frederick  Crane,  profes.sor  of  Romance  lan- 
guages and  literature  and  Dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity Faculty,  retired  from  active  service  and  was 
appointed  emeritus  professor.  Professor  Adolph 
Meyer  of  the  Medical  College  in  Xew'  York  City 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of 
psychopathology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Martin  Wright  Sampson  was  ap|viinted  professor 
of  the  English  language  and  literature  and  head 
of  the  department,  William  Wistar  Comfort 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages and  literature  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. Graham  Lusk  was  appointed  profes,sor  of 
physiology  in  the  Medical  College  in  New  York 
City.  Frank  Sherman  Meara  was  appointnl  pro- 
fessor of  therapeutics  and  clinical  nn^iicine  in 
the  same  citv.  William  Bradley  Coley  was  ap- 
p<»inted  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the 
Medical  College.  A large  number  of  promotions 
to  professorships  were  made  among  tlie  as- 
sistant professors  of  the  University.  The  presi- 
dent Is  J.  G.  Schurman,  LB.  D. 

COSTA  RICA.  A Central  American  repub- 
lic, lying  between  the  ('aribbean  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  republics  of  Nicaragua 
and  Panama.  The  area  1«  18.691  wpiare  miles, 
and  on  Deccnil>er  .31,  1008,  the  population  was 
ofiicially  estimated  at  361,779.  The  principal 
towns  are:  San  Josf*,  the  capital,  with  26,682 

inhabitants:  Cnrtago,  10,000;  Port  Limon  and 
Heredia.  8(MM)  each;  .Mnjuela,  6000;  Puntarenns, 
5000.  In  1907  immigrants  numbered  12.195  and 
emigrants  8510.  Primary  instruction  i.s  free 
and  nominally  compulsory.  At  the  end  of  1908 
there  were  357  primary  »cho<ils.  with  887 
teachera  and  27.4.52  pupils  enrolled.  Lyceums 
or  colleges  are  established  at  San  ,Ios^.  Cartago, 
Heredia,  and  Alajtieln,  For  professional  e<luca- 
tion  there  arc  fncuUie.s  of  medicine,  pharmacy, 
dentistry,  and  law.  The  state  religion  is  Roman 
Catholicism. 

INDISTBIES  AND  COMMEBCE.  AgricuUurc  U 


the  principal  industry,  and  almost  any  crop  can 
bt>  grown,  hut  the  chief  are  bananas  and  coffee. 
Tlie  prwluclion  of  Costa  Rican  coffee,  which  i# 
of  moat  excellent  quality,  haa  not  greatly  de- 
velo|KHl  on  account  of  tlie  competition  of  cheaper 
grades  from  Brazil;  but  banana  culture  has 
iticreus<'d  remarkably,  the  fruit  finding  a ready 
market  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  New  York,  and 
Boston,  and  there  is  now  being  made  an  ex- 
tensive propaganda,  with  satisfactory  results, 
to  introduce  ('osta  Rican  bananas  into  Euro- 
pean iNirts.  Corn,  sugar,  rice,  and  potatoes  arc 
commonly  cultivated.  Cacao  production  and  ex- 
port are  increasing  notably.  Live-stock  raising 
IS  of  considerable  importance;  according  to  the 
latest  figures  available,  cattle  number  361.045, 
horses  59,173.  and  swine  111,540.  Gold  and 
silver  are  mined.  The  country  contains  valuable 
woo<lrt  and  timber,  and  in  1909  a concession  was 
granted  for  the  cutting  and  exporting  of  cedar 
and  mahogany  from  a tract  of  400  square  miles 
near  Guapiies. 

In  1908  the  imports  were  valued  at  $5,629,- 
405,  a decrease  of  nearly  25  per  cent,  as  com- 
parcii  with  1907,  and  the  exports  at  $7,757,525, 
a loss  of  over  10  per  cent.  The  leading  imports 
were:  Fabrics,  $1,276,409;  flour,  $380,412; 

live-stock.  $239,408  ^including  861.3  cattle,  as 
against  27.539  in  1907);  and  machinery,  $181,- 
427.  The  chief  exports  in  1008  were:  Bananas, 

$5,030,004;  coffee.  $2,199,545  (8.977.531  kilos, 
against  17,325.531  in  1907);  gold  and  silver 
bullion.  $738,858  (an  increase  of  $153,132); 
cacao,  $79,518;  lumber,  $70,413;  and  hides  and 
skins,  $62.6,52.  Of  the  import.s  40.6  per  rent, 
came  from  the  United  States,  22.8  per  cent,  from 
Great  Britain,  15.05  per  cent,  from  Germany, 
and  7.7  per  cent,  from  France.  Of  the  exports 
the  United  States  received  62.77  per  cent,  and 
Groat  Britain  43,0.3  per  cent. 

CoMMUNK’ATio.NS.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways in  1908  was  about  400  miles.  A line  (10.3 
miles)  connects  San  Jo«5  with  Port  Limon. 
and  another  line  (67  miles)  is  expected  to  be 
finished  early  in  1910  between  San  JosO  and 
Puntarenas,  on  the  Pacific.  The  mileage  of 
lines  terminating  at  Port  Limon  (including 
branches  and  sidings)  is  332.  In  1907  there 
entered  the  ports  of  Limon  and  Puntarenas  711 
vessels  of  1,119.970  tons,  Costa  Rica  has  16 
navigable  streams,  some  of  which  are  utilized 
for  steamboat  transportation.  In  1907  there 
were  1207  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  in  1908 
73  post-offices. 

Finance.  The  monetary  standard  is  gold, 
and  the  unit  of  value  the  colon,  worth  46.5 
cents.  For  fiscal  years,  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure have  been  as  follows,  in  coloncs: 


1906  1907  1908 

Revenue 6,211.457  7.654.874  7.916.474 

Expenditure 5,913,584  7,095.603  9.191.449 


Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1909  were  7.535,000  colones  and  7.- 
359,00,3  colones  respectively.  Revenue  is  de- 
rived principally  from  customs  (over  half)  and 
liquors.  In  1908  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to 
some  $14,350,000  (including  interest  arrears  of 
$462,000);  the  internal  debt  was  9.752,684 
colones.  On  March  31,  1909.  the  banks  of  issue 
in  the  Republic  held  1.101.198  colones  In  bank 
bills  and  a res«»rve  fund  of  510.39,3  colones.  A 
fh'cree  of  .Tune  18.  1909.  allows  banks  of  issue  to 
iMiie  notes  si'curc'd  by  a gold  reserve  of  40  per 
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c^nt.  of  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  notes, 
in  plat^e  of  50  per  cent.,  as  formerly  provided. 

CJovEBNMENT.  Tho  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a president,  who  is  elected  for  a term 
of  four  years,  by  indirect  vote,  and  is  assisted 
by  a cnbii>et  of  four  members.  The  legislative 
power  devolves  upon  a ("hamljer  of  Representa- 
tives, elected  by  indirect  vote  for  four-year 
terms.  Tho  President  in  10(Kl  was  Cleto  Con- 
zillez  Vfqm'z.,  whose  term  of  ofticc  la-gun  May 
8,  1900.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  live  prov- 
inces and  two  comarcas.  administered  by  gov- 
ernors appointed  by  the  President. 

Costa  Rica  has  one  torpedo-boat  and  one 
^nboat. 

COST  OP  POOD.  See  Food  and  Nitbittox. 

COTTEB,  Joseph  B.  An  American  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  died  January  27,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  1H44,  in  Liverpool.  While  still  a youth 
he  came  to  America,  in  I860,  and  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  St.  Vincent,  Pu.  He 
carried  on  his  theological  studies  at  St.  John  s 
University.  In  1871  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
from  that  time  until  1889  he  was  pastor  of  St. 
Thomas  Church  at  Winona,  Minn.  He  was  con- 
jM*crate<l  first  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Winona  in 
1889.  He  was  for  three  terms  president  of  the 
Catholic  Total  .Abstinence  I’nion  of  * America, 
and  was  a prominent  advocate  of  total  absti- 
nence. 

COTTON.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimated  tho  crop  of  1909-10  at  10,088,<MK) 
bales  of  500  pounds  each,  the  smallest  since  that 
of  1903.  The  reduction  of  the  crop  was  clue  to 
a numlier  of  facU*rs, — the  advance  of  the  Isdl 
vreevil,  a wet  spring  which  delayed  planting, 
followed  by  drought  in  many  regions,  disease, 
f*tc.  While  the  crop  itself  is  not  as  large  os 
in  some  previous  years,  its  value  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  ever  produced.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  hU  annual  report  estimated  the 
crop  an<i  see<l  as  worth  $850.0W,000.  On  No- 
vember 1,  1909,  the  selling  price  on  the  farm 
was  13.7  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  farm 
price  since  1873.  On  ,Jamiary  10,  1910,  the 
New  York  price  of  middling  cotton  was  15.3 
cents  per  pound.  Acc<»rding  to  the  ginning  re- 
ports issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  on  .January  1,  1910,  there  had  Wn 
pinned  9,664.285  bales  as  compared  with  12.- 
465,289  on  January  1.  1909.  and  9.951.505  for 
the  same  date  in  1908.  This  estimate  counts 
tho  running  Imles,  two  round  bales  counting  as 
one,  and  excludes  lintres. 

TTie  estimated  crop  and  amount  ginned  to 
January  10,  1910,  by  States  were  as  follows: 


Estimated 

Rep.  ginned 

Crop 

Jan.  1.  1910 

500  ih.  bales 

Run.  bales 

Alabama  

1.020.000 

1,0I7.R26 

Arkansas  

715.000 

657.732 

Florida  

57.000 

00,130 

Georgia  

t.soo.ooo 

1.R12.994 

lx)Ulsiana  

2SO.OOO 

251. S44 

Mlaslsstppl  

1.020.000 

1.005.100 

North  Carolina  

015.000 

000.290 

Oklahoma  

017.000 

520.602 

South  Carolina  .... 

1.05^5.000 

2,099.718 

240.000 

220.791 

2,670.000 

2.320.050 

All  others  

59.000 

54.520 

Total  

lO.OSS.OOO 

9.046.285 

Tho  crop  of  1908-9  was  MA53.283  ninning 
bales,  which  included  93,858  bales  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  and  346.120  bales  of  lintres.  The  cotton 
production  for  the  past  10  years  reduced  ■'o  5C<J 


pound  bales  and  including  linters  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Corro.N  Pbodlctios 

OF 

THE  I'xtTEu  States, 

18U9-1908 

Year  Bales 

Tear 

Bales 

1908 13.687.300 

1908. 

15>07 13.375.461 

1902. 

......10.827.I0S 

1900 13.595.498 

1901. 

9.675.771 

1905 10.S04.656 

1900. 

10.266.627 

1904 13.079, 954 

1S99. 

9,459.935 

The  Pboductiox  or 

Cotton  and 

Rank  of  the 

Vajuoib  States 

IS  lUOH 

Webe  : 

State 

Rank  600>lbs. 

bales 

Texas  

1 

S.913.084 

C5«*or|rln  

2 

1,990.077 

Mississippi  

■ . • « • 3 

1,704.972 

Alabama  

i 

1.374.140 

South  Carolina  

. • • « • 6 

1.195,236 

Arkansas  

« . • • . 6 

1.059.099 

Okinhemm  

7 

706.815 

North  Carolina  

8 

603.167 

LtiUislan.1  

9 

4S6.350 

Tennessee  

10 

359.859 

Florida  

11 

63.221 

Missouri  

12 

61.907 

Virginia  

13 

12.320 

All  others  

7.954 

The  States  included  but  not  named  in  the 
above  table  are  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  Kan- 
sas. and  Arizona. 

The  pro<luction  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  wliile 
it  has  lMM*n  attempted  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  away  from  the  coast,  is  now  prac- 
tically confined  to  four  eountie.H  in  South  raro- 
lina,  20  in  Georgia,  and  17  in  Florida.  The 
crop  for  1908  was  9.3.858  bales,  produced  as  fol- 
lows: Florida  34.775  bales,  G«*orgia  44.549 

bales,  and  South  Carolina  14.534  bales.  The 
S(^a  Island  cotton  is  n<»t  baled  as  is  the  case 
with  upland,  and  the  average  gross  weight  of 
the  bales  in  1908  was:  Florida  382.7  pounds. 

Georgia  406.7  pmnds.  and  South  Carolina  351.8 
pounds.  Tlie  crop  of  S»*a  Island  cotton  for  1909, 
ns  far  as  it  was  ginmul  on  January  1,  lOlO,  was: 
Florida  27,482  hales,  Georgia  49.886,  and  South 
Carolina  12.I.3I  hales,  indicating  a crop  equal 
to  that  of  1908  or  possibly  a .somewhat  greater 
one.  KfTorts  have  lH?en  made  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton  into  the  British 
West  Indies  with  some  succ<*ss.  It  is  also 
grow’n  to  some  extent  in  Porto  Rico  and  181.000 
potinds.  valued  at  $52,000,  were  shipped  from 
there  to  the  United  States  in  1908.  Through 
the  agricultural  exjH^rinient  station  in  Hawaii 
the  possibility  of  growing  Sea  Island  cotton  of 
excellent  quality  has  l»een  demonstrated,  and  it 
is  probable  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  in 
19l(t  to  produce  it  on  a commercial  scale. 

The  world’s  production  of  cotton  as  shown  by 
the  reports  of  mill  ronsumption  in  1908  waa 
als)ut  .3.000.000  bales  greater  than  in  1907. 

WorM’s  production  of  cotton  for  mill  con- 
sumption, 1907  and  1908: 


Production  (bales,  590 
Country  pounds  net) 


190S 

1907 

T’nlted  States  

13.002.000 

10,882,000 

British  India  

2.914.000 

2,498.000 

Egypt  

1.275,000 

1,296.000 

Russia  

840,000 

620.000 

China  

600,000 

426.000 

Brasil  

425,000 

370.  noo 

IVru  

67.000 

55.000 

Mexico  

140.000 

70.000 

Turkey  

80.000 

80.000 

Persia  

50.000 

50.000 

Other  countries  .... 

185.000 

165.000 

Total  

19.574.000 

16,512.000 

. ^oogle 
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Th(>  above  figures  do  not  fully,  represent  the 
world’s  production  of  cotton,  as  in  India,  China, 
and  other  countries  of  Asia,  as  well  us  in  South 
America,  much  of  the  cotton  docs  not  enter  into 
commercial  channels. 

According  to  I*.  S.  Rurcau  of  Census  Rulle* 
tin  lOd  the  number  of  spindles  operated  in  ll>e 
worhl  during  tho  vear  ended  August  31, 
was  133.377.0(K).  Of  this  numlier,  28,018,305 
spindles  in  the  I’nited  States  consumed  5,2  40,- 
710  bales  of  cotton.  The  active  spindles  in  tho 
I'liited  States  were  distrihuttnl  as  follows:  Cot- 
ton growiitg  States.  10,420,200;  New  England 
States,  15,501,851;  and  all  other  States,  1,097,- 
254.  The  number  of  active  spindles  in  tl»e 
I’nited  States  in  1!M)9  wa.^  512.883  less  than 
in  1008,  but  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed  was 
701,f529  hales  greater. 

The  ex|H»rts  of  raw  cotton  from  ports  of  the 
Unitc<l  States  for  the  vear  ending  August  31, 
lOOn,  were  8/>74,n24  linio,.  valiicil  at  S4I((,733,- 
103,  almost  exactly  a million  Iwiles  more  than 
for  tlK*  year  previous.  Of  the  exports,  the 
ITniterl  Kingdom  took  3,fi65.355  bales.  (Jermany 
2.438.000  bale.s,  and  France  1,008.173  hales. 
While  t!»e  I’nited  Stales  is  the  greate.st  cotton- 
producing  ctiuiitry  of  the  world,  furnishing  over 
07  p«’r  cent,  of  the  crop  raisiHl  in  1908,  it  re- 
ceived fn»m  abroad  cotton  to  the  value  of  $14,* 
172.241,  Egypt  ami  Peru  supplying  the  greater 
amounts  of  tlie  direct  imports.  The  cottons  of 
these  countries  have  «i>ecuil  properties  not 
found  in  thost^  prtMiuced  in  this  country,  and 
tliev  are  imported  for  special  uses.  Under  the 
tarilT  law  of  1909  cotton  and  cotton  waste  or 
flocks  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  while  all  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods  arc  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duties  varying  from  15  to  60  per  cent.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  certain 
clns'<4‘.s  of  pxals  specific  duties  are  also  colU'ctcd. 

The  cidtnn  crop  of  Inrlia  f«Jr  1908  as  repiirted 
by  the  Indian  government  was  2.914.400  bales. 
Tlie  acreage  was  19.739,000  acres,  a reduction 
of  nearly  two  million  acres  from  1907.  The 
average  rej>ortcd  yield  was  only  74  pounds 
p<>r  acre,  due  in  part  to  the  primitive  method 
of  cultivation.  The  estimates  of  the  Indian 
crop  are  generally  too  low,  os  is  shown  later 
by  the  re|M»rts  of  the  exp»rts  and  mill  coasump- 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  experts  and  local  mill 
consumption  it  is  estimated  that  fully  600,000 
bales  are  annually  us«n1  in  tbe  homes  of  the 
people  and  not  considered  in  the  crop  returns, 

C«)tton  production  in  Eg>pt  has  be<‘n  extended 
until,  according  to  V.  S.  Rnreau  of  Census  Riil- 
letin  loo.  the  crop  of  1908  reached  1,275.000 
bales  of  500  pounds  each.  According  to  a (Jer- 
nian  investigator,  who  made  <piite  a aludy  of 
the  matter  in  Egj-pf.  the  crop  of  1908  was 
420, (H)0  bales,  Tlie  same  antlmr  states  that  the 
yield  is  diminishing,  due  to  a nuniiMT  of  factors, 
as  soil  deterioration,  lock  of  prop’r  fertilizers, 
unusual  meteorological  conditions  during  the 
past  few  years,  improp»r  tiso  of  irrigatiem  water, 
insect  and  fungus  p'sts,  etc.  The  yield  is  said 
to  have  fallen  from  5.50  puinds  per  feddan  (1.04 
acres)  in  1895  to  42H  piumU  in  1906, 

The  extension  of  the  cott<*n  area  in  1909  did 
not  make  very  mueh  progress  except  prissibly 
in  Africa.  The  Englisli.  Cerman,  and  French 
g*ivernnients  or  semi-public  associations  in  tboso 
countries  are  en<leavoring  to  develop  cotton 
cultivation  in  their  colonies.  The  Rritish  Cotton 
Growing  .Association  was  formed  to  foster  the 
production  of  cotton  in  the  Rritish  colonies. 
serious  drought  in  West  Africa  waa  rcsjKjiibiblc 


for  the  first  serious  setback  in  the  enterprise. 
The  estimated  total  production  of  the  colonies 
in  1908,  India  excepted,  was  23,000  bales,  a re- 
duction of  about  2000  bales  from  the  crop  of 
1907.  The  West  Indies  pro<luce<l  about  7100 
bales,  practically  all  Sea  Island  cotton,  in  1908, 
an  increase  of  500  bales.  The  crop  of  the  West 
African  colonies  was  6400,  a loss  of  52(K)  bales, 
and  alKXit  2500  bales  were  pro<luced  by  other 
British  colonies.  TIm*  most  marked  increase 
was  in  Uganda,  where  5000  bales  were  grown 
in  1908,  an  increase  of  3000  bales  over  the 
production  of  1907.  Experiments  in  Ceylon  in- 
dicate that  Egyptian  cotton  can  be  grown  in  that 
island,  yields  of  over  300  pounds  |x*r  acre  hav- 
ing l)oen  obtaincnl.  In  the  Transvaal  from  2(X) 
to  400  pounds  of  upland  cotton  per  acre  have 
been  secured  in  ex[K*riment8  fostertnl  by  the 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association.  Sir  Al- 
fred Jones,  promineotly  identified  with  tliis  as- 
sociation. di<*d  l>*ccmber  13,  1909.  In  the 
French  jmssession  of  Tainti  about  300  bales  «)f 
Sea  l.shtnd  cotton  were  produced  in  1908.  Ex- 
periments in  Mozambique  were  a failure  with 
Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cottons,  and  only  a 
partial  success  with  some  varieties  of  American 
upland  cotton. 

CoTTOX  Sect  Peodvcts,  The  so-called  by- 
products of  cotton  arc  each  year  becoming  nu»re 
exU*nsively  utili/.ed.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  19(19,  there  were  produced  in  the 
Unit<*d  States.  5.903.H38  tons  of  cotton  seed, 
of  which  3.669,747  tons  were  mnnufactur»Hl. 
From  this  there  were  obtained  products  to  the 
value  of  $86,092,583  os  follows:  146.789,880 

gallons  of  oil,  1,491.752  tons  of  oil  cake  and 
meal,  1.330.283  tons  of  hulls,  and  105,138.628 
pounds  of  lintrca.  Of  the  crop  of  1908  lijorc 
were  ex))orted  cotton  8oe<l  valued  at  $333,213. 
coltonwK'd  oil  valued  at  $17,226,451.  and  cake 
and  meal  to  the  value  of  $11,889,415. 

Tiik  Work  of  the  S.  Department  of  .Agri- 
CIT.TL'R^:.  The  ]»rop<jsed  standariU  for  grading 
c<»tton  have  b<'cn  prepared  and  dclivere<l  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion tlmt  they  l>c  not  put  in  use  Indore  Septem- 
ber 1,  1910.  In  the  moantime  etTorts  are  be- 
ing made  to  bring  these  standards  to  the  at- 
tention of  exchanges  and  buyers  in  this  coun- 
try ami  ahrojwl  where  American  cotton  is  pur- 
chawd.  Much  attention  is  Inung  given  to 
ex|H*riment8  in  breeding  w)lton  for  various  pur- 
p>ses,  sueli  as  improved  sta]>!e,  disease  resist- 
ance, wwvil  resistance,  a.s  well  as  for  varietit*s 
adapletl  to  ct'rtain  lf>calitieft  or  conditions  where 
the  usual  kind.s  do  not  do  w'ell.  The  w'ork  with 
Egyptian  cotton  in  -Arizona  and  California 
brought  out  wnne  unlooked  for  variations,  in- 
dicating a lack  of  acclimatization,  and  prol>- 
ably  the  hybri<l  origin  of  the  Egyptian  cottons. 
The  Mexican  lKdl-we<‘viI  investigations  have  been 
continued,  and  this  pest  has  spread  over  much 
of  T^ouisiana  and  the  Delta  region  of  Mississippi, 
where  its  ravages  have  l)Opn  more  severe  tlian 
they  were  in  Texas.  Tliis  pest  is  estimated  to 
have  destroyed  $20,000,000  worth  of  cotton  in 
1909,  ntnl  as  it  progress's  into  regions  where  the 
winter  am!  spring  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able still  greater  ios.sos  miwt  be  expected.  En- 
couraging results  have  Iwen  obtained  from  the 
intr^Mluetion  of  parasites  of  the  l>o!l  wet*vil.  and 
together  with  cultural  methods,  early  matur- 
ing varieties  of  cotton,  etc.,  it  is  hoped  in  a 
mea.sure  to  control  this  pest.  The  use  of  spe- 
cial implements  hy  which  the  infested  squares 
and  bolls  arc  drawn  to  the  open  si>aco  and  ex- 
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po8od  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  has  proved  a 
vaJuablo  aid  in  combating  the  weevil.  In  the 
meantime  ct^naiderablc  progress  is  noWd 
throughout  the  South  in  the  diversihcation  of 
its  agriculture  as  a result  of  the  demonstration 
work  of  the  U.  8.  lX*partment  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 

COTTON,  Charles  Stamioi»e.  A rear-ad- 
miral (retired)  of  the  United  States  Navj%  died 
at  Nice.  Fehruary  19,  1909.  He  was  Iwrn  at 
Milwaukee  in  1K43,  and  was  appidnUnl  to  the 
United  Slates  Naval  Academy  in  1858.  In  ISOl 
he  was  ordered  into  active  service.  Ho  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-commander.  Among  the  engagements 
in  which  he  took  |wrt  was  that  liotweiMi  the 
i/erriniac  and  the  Monitor  in  March,  1802.  He 
served  on  the  Irotfuois,  and  the  Ouida,  and  W'ilh 
the  West  Gulf  blockading  squadron.  From  1805 
to  1809  he  was  on  duty  on  the  Asiatic  stalion; 
1869-70  at  the  Naval  Academy.  From  1870  to 
1880  he  was  on  duty  At  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard,  and  from  1880  to  1883  commanded  the 
Monocacy  on  the  Asiatic  station.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-American  War  Captain 
Cotton  was  assigned  to  the  command  ot  the 
cruiser  Harvani,  and  in  Santiag»>  in  duly,  1898, 
he  rescued  the  crews  of  the  Sjmnish  ships 
Offurndo  and  Maria  Thrri'ttn,.  In  1903-4  he  e<mi- 
manded  I lie  Kurojs'an  station,  and  in  the  latter 
year  retired  from  active  servics'. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL  AND  COTTON  PROD- 
UCTS. 8«*e  Cotton. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  COMMISSION.  Si*e  Aori- 

CtXTlBE. 

COWS.  See  Stock  Raising. 

CRAIGHILL,  William  Price.  An  Amer- 
ican soldier,  died  January  18,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  183.3,  and  graduated  from 
the  Uniteii  States  Military  Acailemy  in  1853. 
He  s<Tved  in  tlie  Civil  War  and  in  1805  wa.s 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  meritorious 
services.  After  the  w'ar  he  was  promoted 
through  several  grades  until,  in  1887,  he  be- 
came colonel  in  the  Engineer  Corps.  He  was 
appointed  chief  engineer,  with  tlw  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  in  IHO.'i.  On  •February  1,  1897, 
he  was  retired  at  hia  own  request,  aiter  more 
than  40  years'  service. 

CRANE,  Charles  R.  See  United  States, 
paragraphs  Administrah'on  and  Diplomatic  /Ser- 
vice. 

CRAWFORD,  Coe  Isaac.  An  American 
public  official.  United  States  Senator  (Republi- 
can) from  South  Dakota.  He  was  born  in  Vol- 
ney,  Iowa,  in  1858,  and  recelvwl  his  prelimi- 
nary education  from  private  tutors.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  I.aw  School  of  the  Univer.sUy  of 
Iowa  In  1882  and  in  the  same  year  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law.  Ho  practiced  in 
several  towns  In  the  State.  Anally  locating  in 
Huron.  From  1880  to  1888  he  was  State  At- 
tornev.  In  1889  he  was  a menJicr  of  the  UTri- 
Uiriaf  legislative  council.  He  was  eh*cted  a 
member  of  the  S^uith  Dakota  Senate  in  1800 
and  was  Attorney-General  of  the  State  from 
1802  to  1806.  He  was  electtnl  Governor  of  the 
State  in  1097  and  resigned  from  this  office  on 
his  election  as  Unibnl  States  S<*nator. 

CRAWFORD,  Francir  Marion.  An  Amer- 
ican novelist,  died  April  0.  1000.  He  was  born 
at  Lucca.  Italy.  Augu.st  2.  18.52.  Hi.s  father 
was  Thomas  C.  Crawford,  the  aculptor,  and  his 
mother  was  Louisa  Ward  Crawford,  a sister  of 


Julia  Ward  Howo.  HU  parents  were  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  While 
ho  was  still  very  young  they  returned  to  their 
imlive  country  and  sjH-iib  some  years  there.  At 
this  time  Marion  U’rawford  was  sent  to  St. 
Paul’s  sch(X>l  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  here  ho 
showed  remarkable  efficiency  as  a I..utin  scholar. 
Following  this  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  made  a study  of  Oriental  and 
£urti|M>an  languages.  He  did'  not  take  his  de- 
gree, but  in  1879  went  to  India  to  continue  his 
study  of  Sanskrit.  Here  for  two  years  he  e<lited 
the  Indian  Herald  at  Allahabad.  At  the  aamo 
time  he  acU-d  as  correspondent  for  several  news- 
papers. Later  he  went  to  Italy  and  from  thence 
to  New'  Ytirk  t'ity  where  he  was  occupied  as 
literary  critic  for  several  newspapers  and  peri- 
oilicals.  His  career  as  a novelist  begun  by  ac- 
cident. In  India  he  had  met  a man  named 
Jaeol>8,  wlm,  while  acting  for  an  EnglUh  syn- 
dicate, hud  sold  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world 
to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  for  $249,000.  The 
British  government,  on  hearing  of  this,  pro- 
U'stf'd  aguinnt  the  purchase,  and  the  case  was 
carried  into  the  English  courts,  Crawford,  while 
in  New  York,  repeated  this  story  to  his  uncle, 
Samuel  Ward,  who  liked  it  greatly  and  urged 
him  to  make  a short  story  of  it  and  publish 
it.  This  ho  did  and  it  appeared  as  Mr.  haacs, 
which  at  once  attained  great  popularity.  From 
this  time  Crawford’s  life  was  given  up  chiefly 
to  the  writing  of  novels.  His  most  notable 
stories  were  those  written  with  the  city  of 
Rome  for  a background  and  incluihd  in  the 
Saracinesca  series.  He  wrote  also  several  stor- 
ies of  American  life,  and  a nunilier  of  historical 
works,  chiefly  dealing  with  Italian  subjects. 
He  lived  almost  entirely  in  a beautiful  villa 
at  Sorrento  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
Mr.  Crawford  had  an  easy  and  fluent  gift  of 
narrative  and  his  books  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception eminently  readable.  The  bt*st  known 
are:  Dr.  Claudius  (188.1);  Homan  Singer 

( 1884);  A Tale  of  a Lonely  Parish  (1886); 
iiaracinrsca  (1887);  Sant*  Jlario  (1889);  A 
Ciyarette  Maker's  Homnnee  (1890);  Don  Or- 
sino  (1802);  Pirtro  6'/ii«/cri  (1893);  The  Rals- 
tons (1804);  Via  Cruci>  (1899);  In  the  Palace 
of  the  Kiny  (1900);  Marietta,  a Maid  of  Venice 
(1901),  .irethusa  ; Little  City  of  Hope  (1907); 
Prima  Donna:  The  Dira*e  Ruby  (1908).  His 
historical  and  descriptive  work  includes  Con- 
stantinople: Are  Roma  /mmor(<i/i>  (1908); 
Rulers  of  the  South  (1000),  He  wrote  also  a 
play,  Francesca  di  Rimini,  which  was  produced 
in  1002  by  Sarah  Ih'rnhardt.  Two  posthumous 
novels  from  his  pen  were  published  in  1909, 
The  iVhite  Sister,  and  Stradclla. 

CRAWFURD,  O.SWAI.D.  An  English  writer, 
died  Januarj'  31,  1009.  lie  was  lx»rn  in  18.34, 
and  woA  etliicate<i  at  Eton,  and  ^ferton  College, 
Oxford.  After  service  in  the  Foreign  Ofllce 
ho  was  appointed,  in  1867,  Consul  at  Oporto, 
where  he  served  until  1801.  He  wrote  books  of 
travel,  novels,  and  priems.  Among  his  works 
are:  Travels  in  Portuyal;  Portuyal  Old  and 

Ncir;  Sylvia  .Arden;  The  Xew  Order;  Revela- 
tions of  Inspretor  Moryan.  He  wrote  many 
essays  and  pieiiis  under  the  pen-names  “ .Tohn 
Dangerfield,”  “ George  Windle  Sandys,**  “ Jolin 
Latouche,”  and  “Joseph  Strange." 

CREMATION  OF  GARBAOE.  Sec  Gar- 
BAciK  and  Refvsk  DisrosAL. 

CRETE.  .\  Mediterranean  island  south  of 
Greece,  constituting  since  1898  an  autonomous 
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state  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  Area, 
3327  square  miles;  population  in  lOUU  (exclusive 
of  0113  foreigners),  310,185,  of  whom  209,848 
were  Christian  and  33,490  Mussulman.  In 
twenty  years  the  Greek  element  haa  increased  by 
over  62,000  and  the  Mussulman  decreased  by 
nearly  40,0{H).  The  leading  towns,  with  popula- 
tion  in  1900,  are  Canea,  tlie  capital,  24,537,  and 
Candia,  22,774.  Primary  instruction  is  nom- 
inally cornpulsorj’.  For  the  year  1907-8  there 
were  reported  021  Christian  primary  schotsls, 
with  over  30,000  pupils,  and  19  MoLarnmedan 
primary  schools,  with  about  2000  pupils;  aJid 
29  Christian  secondary  schools,  with  over  4000 
pupils.  There  is  an  annual  government  grant 
of  about  750,01)0  drachmas  for  education  (882,- 
000  estimated  for  the  year  1907 -8). 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  and  the 
leading  product  olive  oil,  which  in  part  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  average  an- 
nual oil  production  is  about  33,000  tons;  soap, 
about  3,155,000  kilos.  valiK^d  at  about  17, 600, • 
000  drachmas.  Other  important  products  and 
exports  are  carob  beans,  wine,  raisins,  chestnuts, 
almonds,  hides  and  skins,  and  silk  cocoons.  The 
largest  import  is  textiles;  others  of  importance 
are  flour,  rice,  barley,  timber,  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  coffee.  In  1900  imports  and  exports 
amounted  to  19,270,053  drachmas  and  17,391,- 
009  drachmas  respectively;  in  1907,  18.751,520 
and  11,966,992  resi^tively  (the  drachma  is 
worth  19.3  cents).  The  olive  oil  export  in  1900 
was  valued  ot  8,739,138  drachmas.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  with  Greece,  Turkey,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Great  Britain. 

For  the  year  1907-8  provisional  figures  for 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  5,050.220  drach- 
mas and  4.662.096  drachmas  respectively.  Cus- 
toms yield  about  2.500,000  draclimas  annually. 
In  1907  the  public  debt  was  5.317,226  drachmas; 
the  government  has  been  authorized  to  bor- 
row 9,300,(KK)  drachmas,  mostly  for  public  works. 

History.  In  1898,  Great  Britain.  Uiiasia, 
France,  and  Italy,  as  protecting  Powers,  brought 
alxiut  the  autonomy  of  Crete  under  a high 
commissioner,  whose  appointment,  since  1906, 
lies  with  tlK»  King  of  the  Hellenes.  The  High 
Commissioner  for  the  five-year  term  from  Octo- 
ber I,  1900,  is  Alexander  Thr.  A.  ZaTmia.  for- 
merly Premier  of  Greece.  The  ('onstltution  of 
1907  provides  for  a representative  assembly 
(Buie).  Foreign  relations  are  dealt  with  by 
representatives  of  tlic  protecting  Powers  at 
Athens.  The  chief  question  in  1900  was  the 
status  of  Crete  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  by  the  ftmr  protecting  Powers.  (Sec 
Ti  rkky,  paragraphs  on  flintory).  The  strong 
desire  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  population 
for  union  with  GrtM*ce,  caused  much  appre- 
hension. The  troops  of  the  four  protecting 
Powers.  Great  Britain,  Italy.  France  and  Rus- 
sia. were  withdrawn  from  Canea  on  .Inly  26, 
but  four  warships  of  tlie  Powers  were  stationed 
in  the  neighl)oriiig  waters.  The  question  of  the 
flag  now  threatened  to  eaiise  intornationnl  dif- 
ficulties. On  August  .3,  tlie  (Yetan  Executive 
(’ommittee  Usmsl  n decree  ordering  the  Cretan 
flag  to  Ik*  hoisted  on  the  fortress  each  <lay  and 
at  certain  other  places  on  Siiiidaya  and  holi- 
days. This  cau*M*d  much  ill-feeling  in  Turkey 
and  the  Turkish  government  was  urged  by  many 
to  adopt  vigorous  measures.  Tt  addressed  a 
menacing  note  to  the  (»n*ek  government  com- 
plaining of  the  acts  of  certain  Greek  officers  in 
Macedonia  and  Crete  and  demamling  the  birninl 
j-cnunciution  of  Crete  by  Greece.  The  Powers 


protested  against  tl>e  flying  of  the  Cretan  flag 
at  Canea  and  demanded  that  it  be  hauled  down. 
This  greatly  irritated  the  Cretans  and  the  au- 
thorities. in  view  of  the  popular  feeling,  did  not 
obey  the  command  of  the  Powers.  On  August 
17  the  international  squadron  of  the  four  pro- 
tecting Powers  entered  the  harbor  of  Canea. 
The  consuls  informed  the  authorities  that  the 
flag  would  be  lowered.  The  government,  which 
had  failed  to  carry  into  effect  the  decision  of 
the  Powers  as  to  the  flag,  resigned,  and  on  Au- 
gust 18  the  foreign  warships  landed  300  men  who 
cut  down  the  flag-staff  and  loft  a guard  of  60 
at  the  fort.  Early  in  November  the  Turkish 
government  addressed  a note  to  the  Powers  ask- 
ing for  an  early  settlement  of  the  Cretan  ques- 
tion in  such  manner  as  while  granting  a full 
measure  of  autonomy  would  make  annexation 
impossible.  To.  tbis  the  Powurs  replied  -in 
December  to  the  effect  that  the  tinw  was  not 
ripe  for  fixing  definitely  the  r(^gime  of  the 
island,  that  they  would  maintain  the  Hiatus  quo, 
and  that  dangerous  complications  might  follow 
negotiations  on  the  subject  at  the  present  time. 
CBETE,  Excavations  i.n.  See  Arch.^logy. 

CBETOI4I,  Si-niAFiN.  A Cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  died  at  Rome,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1909.  He  was  Isjrn  at  Sariano.  Italy, 
18,33,  and  was  created  cardinal  priest  June  22, 
1896.  In  1895  he  was  Papal  Nuncio  to  Spain, 
and  assisted  in  winning  the  support  of  the 
Holy  See  to  the  present  dynasty,  and  in  bring- 
ing over  the  Spanish  clergy  from  the  Carlist 
cause. 

CBICKET.  The  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  for 
the  fourth  time,  visited  the  Cnited  States  and 
Canada  in  1909  and  played  a total  of  7 games, 
nicy  defeated  New  York,  Baltimore  and  To- 
ronto, lost  2 games  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Phila- 
delphia and  drew  2 games,  one  with  the  Colts 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  other  with  the  Otta- 
was.  In  the  thirty-fifth  annual  cricket  match 
between  teams  reiiresenting  tlie  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  Dominion  players  won  by  143 
runs.  Canada  scored  156*194  and  the  United 
States,  85-122.  The  Kings  County  Club  won 
the  Class  A championship  in  the  Metropolitan 
District  League,  and  tlie  Manhattan  Club  won 
the  Class  B championship.  Philadclpiiia  play- 
ers visited  the  island  of  Jamaica  during  the 
year  and  won  6 of  the  II  games  played. 

CBITTENDEN,  Theodore  Thomas.  An 
American  public  official.  Governor  of  Missouri 
in  1878,  diiMl  May  29.  1909.  He  was  born  in 
Selby  county,  Ky.,  in  1832.  and  was  ediicate<l  at 
fVntro  College.  He  went  to  Missouri  before  the 
Civil  War  and  became  a law  partner  of  Senator 
F.  M.  Cockrell.  He  was  appointed  Consul-Gen- 
eral to  Mexico  by  President  Cleveland. 

CBITTENTON,  Chari.es  N.  An  American 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  died  Noveml>er  16. 
1909.  He  was  l>orn  in  Henderson,  Jefferson 
county.  N.  Y.  He  began  in  the  drug  business  in 
New  York  Cit.v  in  1861,  and  amassed  a large 
f<»rtune.  In  1882,  after  the  death  of  the  young- 
est of  Ills  children,  a daughter  aged  five  years, 
he  devoted  himself  largely  to  evangelistic  work. 
He  orpinlzeil  the  National  Florence  Crittenton 
Mission  and  continiie<l  its  president  until  his 
death.  Tliese  homes  are  for  mothers,  children, 
and  helpless  girls.  Mr.  Crittenton  organized  75 
of  these  missions  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  They  are  maintained  in  Marseilles, 
France;  Tokio,  .Japan;  Shanghai/  China;  and 
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the  City  of  Mexico.  In  Kcw  York  City  arc 
maintained  the  Florence  Critteiiton  Mi»tion  and 
llie  Florence  Criltenlon  Home  for  Mothers  and 
Babies.  Mr.  Crittcnton  was  an  active  advocate 
of  Prohibition  and  at  one  time  rnn  for  Mayor 
of  Kcw  York  City  on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

CB0S3  COUNTRY  RUNNINO  AND 
MARATHONS.  Tlio  interest  in  long  distance 
running,  aroused  by  the  Olympic  Games  in  1907, 
continued  in  1909  and  the  spurt  enjoyed  another 
seawm  of  great  popularity.  The  Juniors  and 
Seniors  National  t russ  Country  Hun,  held  at 
New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  attracted  a large  field  of  con* 
testants.  The  Juniors'  championship  was  won 
by  W.  J.  Kramer  of  the  Acorn  A.  A.,  w)io  ran 
the  51  miles  in  20  minutes  28}  seconds.  J. 
T.  Crowley  of  the  Irish  A.  A.  A.,  finished  sec- 
ond. The  prize  for  the  highest  tt^am  score  went 
to  tlie  Irish  A.  A.  A.,  which  made  a total  of  39 
points.  In  the  senior  event  the  same  winners 
nnisliod  first  and  second  as  in  the  junior,  tlie 
winning  time  for  the  miles  Ixung  31  minutes 
171  seconds.  The  seniors*  team  prize  also 
wont  to  the  Irish  A.  A.  A.  The  Intereollegiale 
championship  was  held  at  Brookline,  Mass,,  and 
Cornell  again  was  tlie  victorious  team.  The 
individual  winner  was  T.  S,  Uerna  of  Cornell, 
who  ran  the  6 miles  in  33  minutes  51  seconds. 
TIi€  t<'am  scores  were*  Cormdl,  22;  Slassachu* 
setts  Institute  of  Tecdinologj',  88,  and  Michigan, 
112.  The  Western  Conference  Championship 
was  won  by  Minnesota,  with  Nebra.ska  second. 
The  individual  champion  was  Wason  of  Purdue, 
who  coveretl  the  5 miles  in  27  minutes,  8 seconds. 

A wave  of  Marathon  running  swept  from  one 
end  of  the  United  StaU*8  to  the  other  in  1909 
and  hundreds  of  these  classic  events  were  run 
otT.  The  most  important  were  the  Grand  In- 
ternational Professional  Marathon  and  the  Pro- 
fessional !kIarathon  Derby,  both  of  which  were 
run  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York.  Henri  St. 
Yves  of  Scotland,  the  winner  in  both  these  con- 
tests, w'as  a dark  horse  and  surprised  the  ex- 
perts by  the  wonderful  showing  he  made.  In 
the  last  named  e%*ent  St.  Yves  made  the  best 
time  ever  made  for  the  distance,  covering  the 
26  miles,  ,385  yards  in  2 hours,  40  minutes  and 
60?  seconds.  Pietro  Dorando  finished  second 
and  J.  Hayes  third.  J.  Svanberg  of  Sweden 
finished  second  to  St.  Yves  in  the  Grand  Inter- 
national. Other  prominent  Marathons  of  the 
year  and  their  winners  were:  February  5,  I^ong* 

boat  against  Shrubb,  won  by  I.ongl>oat;  March 
15,  Hayes  against  Dorando,  won  by  Dorando; 
April  18,  Svanl>erg  against  Simpson,  won  by 
Svanberg;  May  22,  Professional  Marathon  over 
London  Olympic  course,  won  by  Gardner,  I.4ibry 
second;  May  29,  Internationa!  nt  ('hicago,  won 
by  Svanberg,  Hayes  second.  In  distances  h*»s 
than  the  Marathon,  Shrubb,  the  English  runner, 
showed  the  most  consistent  form  of  any  runner, 
defeating  Dorando,  St.  Yves,  twice,  and  Ix>ng- 
boat. 

CUBLINO.  The  international  curling  match 
for  the  Gordon  medal  was  won  by  the  Unite<l 
States  by  the  score  of  59  to  45.  The  eliil>s 
which  represented  Canajla  w'ere  the  Montreal 
Caledonians  and  the  Lachine  Club.  The  Utica 
(hirling  Club,  the  Thistles  and  the  Boston 
Curling  Club  contested  for  the  United  States. 
Other  important*  matches,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  held  in  Van  Cortlaiidt  Lake.  K.  Y.,  In- 
cluded t Gordon  medal  match,  w'on  by  the  Terrace 
City  Curling  Club;  North  against  South  of 


Scotland,  won  by  South;  Utica  Cup  Match,  won 
by  the  Caledonian  Club  No.  2;  Mitchell  Medal 
Alatch,  won  by  the  Utica  Curling  Club,  and  the 
All-Comers  match,  won  by  Paris,  Ontario.  Of 
considerable  intert*st  to  the  curling  world  was 
the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  a Canadian  team. 
Twenty-seven  games  were  played,  of  which  tlie 
Canadians  won  twenty-four.  The  good  showing 
made  by  the  invutUng  learn  in  the  home  of  the 
game  surprised  the  experts. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS,  American  So- 
ciety yoB  THE  Pbkvextion  ok.  An  instituti«m 
whose  object  is  sutliciently  indicated  by  its 
name,  founded  in  1880.  In  1909  there  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Society  11,229  complaints  of  al- 
leged cruelty,  rejiulling  in  1956  arrests  and 
prosecutions;  7006  animals  were  suspendt'd  from 
laltor;  2570  horses,  mules  and  other  largo  ani- 
mals were  humanely  destroyed;  222,468  small 
animals,  homeless  or  disabled  past  recovery, 
were  also  destroyed,  and  disabled  horses  and 
other  large  aniinals  were  removed  in  ambu- 
lances. The  excess  of  cx|ien.ses  over  income  was 
$14,830.  The  Society  received  in  bequests  $21,- 
177,  and  from  members*  dues,  donations  and 
other  sources  $12,149.  The  president  is  Alfred 
Wagstair,  and  the  secretary,  Hichard  Welling. 

CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN,  New  York  So- 
ciety FOR  THE  Prevention  ok.  A society 
founded  in  New  York  City  in  1874  for  the  ob- 
jtvt  indicated  by  its  name.  It  lias  authority 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  and  during 
1908  it  received  15,957  complaints  and  prose- 
cuted 9875  olFeiuIers,  of  whom  8126  were  con- 
victed. There  were  rescued  from  destitution 
and  vicious  surroundings  8.548  children,  and 
8605  received  care,  focxl,  and  clothing  at  the 
building  of  the  society.  The  society  investigates 
all  complaints  of  neglect  of  children  and  brings 
action  against  offenders.  A school  of  instruc- 
tion for  prospective  workers  is  comhicted  in  tho 
building  of  the  society  at  297  Fourth  .Avenue, 
New  York  City.  The  president  in  1900  was 
John  D.  Lindsay  an<l  the  secretary  and  super- 
intendent, E.  Fellows  Jenkins. 

CUBA.  An  island  aJid  republic  of  the  West 
Indi«*M.  Tho  capital  is  Havana. 

Area  a.nd  Poiti.atio.n.  Tho  area  of  the  six 
provinces  constituting  the  republic  is  (accord- 
ing to  recent  official  figures)  44,164  square 
miles,  of  wliich  the  island  of  Culm  i>ccupies  (ap- 
proximately) 41,684  square  miles,  tho  Isle  of 
Pines,  1180,  and  other  islands  and  keys,  13.50. 
According  to  the  census  of  Septcmlmr  30,  1907, 
the  population  was  2,048.980,  as  compared  with 
1.572.797  in  1899  and  1.631.687  in  1887.  The 
area  and  population  (1899  and  1907)  by  prov- 
inces are  stated  as  follows; 


Province 
Plnar  de|  Rio 

Havana  

Matnnzas  .... 
Santa  Clara 
OamaKOey  . .. 
Oriente  

Total  


Population 
1907 
240.372 


Area 
sq.  m. 
. 6.206 
. 8.1T0 
. 3.256 
. R.257 
.10.064 
.14,211 

.44,164 


1R99 

170,354 

427.614 

202.444 

356.536 

KR.234 

327,715 


1.572,797 


63S.010 

2.39,612 

457,431 

ns.269 

455,0S6 


2.04K.9S9 


The  principal  cities  of  Cuba,  with  population 
according  to  the  1907  census,  are:  Havana, 

297.1.59;  Santiago,  45.470;  Matanzas,  36.009; 
Cicrifiiegos,  30.100-  Camagilev,  29,616;  Cftrdcim.s, 
24.280;  Sancti-Spiritus,  17^440;  Santa  Clara, 
16,702. 
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Education.  Umler  American  rule  the  ele- 
mentary ami  swiiidary  kcIiooI  Hyrttoms  of  Cuba 
were  reorgamml.  Primary  innlruction  is  nom- 
inally conipiiUory.  In  Ih'cemiKT,  iOOh,  there 
were  2140  whoolhouwH,  3040  teachers,  ami  122,- 
214  ai'holars.  Of  the  leaelterK  2303  were  women 
and  I2H0  men,  and  3437  white  and  212  colored. 
Accordinjr  to  the  census  of  Septemlwr  30,  1007, 
children  of  hcIiuoI  a*»e  (5  to  17  years)  numbered 
541,445,  of  whom  171.017  (31.(1  )x>r  cnnit.)  had 
attended  school  during  the  year  pn*ct*ding.  Of 
white  children  of  hcli(H>l  age,  31.3  per  cent.,  and 
of  the  colored  cluhlren,  32.3  jwr  cent.,  attended 
school.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  all  children 
attending  school  w’ere  under  15  years  of  age. 
For  aecitmlary  Instruction  there  are  many 
scIhkjIs  and  institutes.  Higher  and  professional 
instruction  is  pr(>vided  by  the  I'niversity  of 
Havana.  In  1907,  of  the  inhabitants  10  years 
of  age  and  over,  837,058  or  56.0  )>*’r  w*nt.,  were 
able  to  read.  Of  the  total  (copulation,  40.9  per 
cent,  were  able  to  rea<l.  as  compared  with  30 
|M*r  cent,  in  18J19  and  27.7  pt*r  cent,  in  1887. 

Aokicultube.  AgriciiUure  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry, and  sugar  and  toimcco  are  the  staple 
pneliicta.  but  other  crops  are  cultivated,  includ- 
ing colTee,  cacao.  cereoU,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  Sugar  pro<lucti«n  is  re- 
ptrU^tl  US  follows:  PMMl-7.  1.4414*10  long  tons; 
1907*8.  909,178;  1908-9,  1.520.220,  the  largi‘st 
output  recorded  for  a single  year.  For  1908-9, 
the  province  of  Santa  Clara  was  credited  with 
509,602  tons,  Matan/as  .302.080;  Oriente  335.- 
753.  Havana  183.197,  (’amognev  98.024.  and 
Pinar  del  Kfo  31.570.  The  190H-9  output  was 
ground  by  109  mills.  Sugar  refining  is  confined 
prwHcaliy  to  Cflrdenas,  where  there  are  three 
refineries.  From  sugar-cane  are  also  produced 
large  (|imntities  of  molasses,  aguardiente,  and 
alcohol. 

The  folmcco  output  In  1907  amountoil  to  440.- 
745  hales;  in  1908.  563.959  hales.  Of  the  latter 
amount  Vuelta  ;\lmjo  produced  261.095  bales; 
Kemedios.  194.929;  Partidos.  64.360;  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  12.878;  Puerto  Principe.  5228;  and 
Matanrns.  445.  The  value  of  all  tobacco  pro- 
duced and  miimifactured  in  Cuba  in  1008  has 
been  placed  at  nlxmt  $45.(KM),000. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  20.000  acres  are 
planted  to  citron  groves,  and  the  1908  orange 


copper,  manganese,  gold,  lend,  zinc,  asphalt, 
and  «ult,  but  mining  has  attained  only  a small 
(h'veiopment.  At  present  iron  mining  is  the 
must  important  of  the  mineral  indu.stnes.  Tla> 
brown  iron  ore  deposits,  esjH*cially  those  t>ear 
Ni|>e  and  Mua  Day  and  at  Cubitas  and  Navas 
were  stntiHl  in  1909  to  promise  an  addition  of 
1,000.1)00,(KM)  tons  of  ore  to  the  world's  supply. 


('oMMKHui-:.  lni(M>rts  and  exp<irts  of  mer- 
chandise for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30  have 
bei‘11  valued  os  follows: 


Merchandise  1907  190S  1909 

lmp<»rtH $ 96.668.8S9  J96.993.1S*  IS3.900.254 

KxportH 110,764,937  97,447,447  116,637.047 

»pw'le 

Imi>orts 66.306  1.835,787  2.814.536 

KxpoiU 4,047,909  14.875.020  1,926,54« 


The  leading  imports  are  food-stulTs  (especially 
cereals  and  meat),  cotton  textiles,  and  iron  and 
steel  manufactures. 

Tobacco  ex|>orU  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  in- 
cluded 152,908  bales  of  leaf,  against  IIU.IU 
bales  in  1908;  87.151,904  cigars,  against  78,- 
701.912;  and  5,802,843  cigarcttc-s,  against  7,l0l, 
791.  The  pineapple  export  aggregated  1,203.466 
craUts  (of  80  pounds)  of  which  862,844  went  to 
New  York,  207,613  t«  New  Orleans,  and  114.807 
to  .Moldle.  Through  Havana  there  were  exporbnl 
204,603  crates  of  tomat(H>s.  eggplants,  p»*ppers. 
etc.,  24,348  crates  of  orang<‘s  and  grapefruit; 
16.257  crates  of  onions;  l)esides  (xjtatoes  and 
other  vegetables  and  fruits. 

For  the  calendar  year  1908  the  imports  and 
exports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at  $85,- 
218.391  and  $94,003,324  res(M*ctively.  The  to- 
bacco ex|)ort  was  valued  at  $31,050,922  (against 
$28,645,909  in  1907),  including:  l.eaf  tohac<*o, 
$:19.771,818  (NJunils,  valued  at  $18,354,420  (20.- 
050,783  pounds  went  to  the  I'nitcd  States); 
cigars.  188,840.784.  valued  at  $12,275,041;  cigar- 
ettes, 10,202.896  packages.  valiUMl  at  $295,884; 
cut  leaf,  .353.010  )>oun(ls,  valued  at  $131,576. 
In  1907  the  sugar  ex(K»rt  w’as  valued  at  $69,- 
654.419;  molasses.  $921,312. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Cuba  by  countric^s 
for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30  have  been  as 
follows: 


Countries 

1D07 

lom  i 

190B 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports  I 

Exports  1 

Imports 

1 Exports 

Unltwl  States 

Other  An;erjcan  countries  

Great  Britain  . 

Germany 

Spain... 

Fmn«*e  

Other  Kur<n>enn  ctjuntric* 

All  other  <-ountrica  

$4S.10«.A79 

9..VJ0.«S< 

IS.niD.i.V) 

A.4.1.1.MW 

5.7S|.flflH 
' 8.42*..Vi3 

I.SON.OOA 

tBH.ui.olf  ; 
s.ill.sni 
4.440.m 
S.130.757 
415.505 
l.W#  M9 
H41.S7f 
50H.1.55 

$4A.4.5fl.Pn»( 
H.50i.f6a 
14..550.9U  i 

1 

8,S|<KI0  1 
5.H54.474  1 
S.rtiLWS  1 
L65I.77K  1 

$M1,715.SS4 
*,71S,(S»5 
5.143,571 
5.741. 795 
7W,fW7 
1.78H.7W 
WW.179 
e»<.«N4 

1 $4L595.S|U  1 

' 7.#H5.^>« 

)o.n.t9.4«r 
6.550.^54 
7„177.fl5i 
4.795.409 
S.5M.I00 
l.5#S.a?4  1 

$99.975. 569 
S.4.V5..156 
4.930.040 
4.4K4.S90 
1.017. .509 
i,:«M.441 
9n0.096 
471.079 

Total 

9A.96H.HS8  1 ltO,7(H.SS7  | {M.0VS.154 

97.447.447 

aS.900.Mt  1 

1 15,657 

crop  reached  nearly  .500,000  crates.  The  1908 
pineapple  crop  was  estimated  at  ox'er  1,300.000 
crates.  In  the  year  1907-8,  cacao  production 
amounted  to  6.023.700  |M)unds,  as  against  9,380,- 
900  poiirid.s  in  the  pree<‘ding  year.  On  June  30, 
1909.  the  re|Mirted  niimlsT  of  live-sto<*k  included 
2.936.517  cattle.  523.702  horses,  57,310  asses, 
and  3202  mules. 

Minerals.  Cuba  has  considerable  mineral 
wealth,  especially  in  Oriente,  including  iron, 


Trade  conditions  during  the  year  were  good. 
lTK*re  was  a great  inerea.Hc  in  the  exp»»rts  of 
sugar  to  the  Cnittsl  States  in  1909,  but  the  pr«> 
else  figure’s  were  not  available. 

Communications.  On  Si*ptenil»er  1.  1908,  tbo 
ttdal  length  of  railways  in  Cuba  was  2329.8 
miles.  5lany  of  the  large  sugar  plantations  are 
ct>nnected  by  rail  with  the  main  lines.  Several 
new  railways  and  important  extensions  are  pro- 
jected, In  March,  1909,  contracts  were  made 
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for  exU*n*ion«  in  tlie  province  of  Oriente 
amounting  to  alxuit  175  miles,  tlie  government 
to  pay  a subsidy  of  p<?r  mile.  The  nura- 

Imt  of  pc»t-<dlices  rcjMjrted  is  4 IS,  and  of  tele* 
graph  oihccs,  147,  with  50ti5  miles  of  line  in 
opi‘ration. 

FiXAXrE.  Under  the  provisional  government, 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  from  SeptemlaT 
2J),  HHHI,  to  June  3U.  U»07,  were 
and  $25.3h3.H40  respectively;  for  the  year  end- 
ing .June  30,  1008.  ♦34,020*502  and  ♦44.551,7i>7. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  SepteinlaT  20, 
1000,  was  $13,625,540;  on  June  30,  1008,  $ti.522.- 
51H;  on  March  27,  1000,  $2,515,303.  The  es- 
timated revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1008,  was  $20,415,163;  the  estimated  expenditure 
(including  $0,035,341  extraordinary),  $34.220.- 
644.  For  the  llscnl  year  1010,  the  total  revenue 
«nd  exjH'iiditure  were  estimated  at  $33,825,440 
and  $33.4 18, .303  re»|N*ctively.  Kevenue  frtmi  cus- 
toms in  the  tiscal  Year  10(»7  amounted  to  $26,- 
311.500;  in  1008.  $22,231,707. 

Abmy.  After  the  witlulrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican b>rcc9  on  January  28,  1000,  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  in  Cuba  l>ecame  the  tluty  of  the 
“Guardia  Rural.”  which  during  the  American 
occupation  luul  lioen  under  the  BU|M»rvision  of 
oflicera  detaiW  from  the  U.  S.  Army  and  hud 
l>i‘en  brought  to  a lugh  degree  of  eHiciency.  The 
“ IVnimnent  ” army  as  organized  in  1000  after 
tho  departure  of  the  American  forcea  consisted 
of  a general  slalT;  a brigade  of  two  regiments 
of  infantry  of  three  battalions  each;  two  batter- 
ies of  llglit  field  artillery  and  four  of  mountain 
artillery;  a machine  gun  corp  of  four  oomuanb-a 
and  a corps  of  coast  artillery.  The  iniantry 
numbered  al>out  2500  officers  and  men.  the  field 
and  mountain  artillery  about  800,  the  machine 
corps  alM)Ut  51K)  ami  the  corps  of  coast 
artillery  al)OUt  lOtK),  which,  with  the  hand  of 
atalT.  made  a total  of  nlN>ut  5000.  These  forces 
were  being  equipped  ami  trained  during  the  year 
under  the  direction  of  three  officers  from  the 
U.  S.  Army  assigned  to  special  duty  at  the 
request  of  the  Cuban  government. 

Govkbxment.  Cndor  the  Constitution  pro- 
claimed February  21,  1001,  the  executive  nu- 
thorily  is  vested  in  a president,  who  is  elected 
indirectly  for  a term  of  four  years  and  is  as- 
sIsUmI  by  a cabinet  of  eight  ministers  appointed 
by  himself  and  respunsihle  to  Congress.  The 
legl.slative  power  devolves  u|Km  a Congress  of 
two  houses,  tlic  Senate  (24  members.  eleete<l 
infUrcctly  for  eight  years)  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  (»it  moml)er.s,  ehH?te<l  by  direct 
vote  for  four  years).  The  first  Prcsiiient  of  the 
Republic.  Tomfis  Estra<la  I’almu.  resigned  his 
oflire  Septemb**r  28,  1006.  and  the  United  States 
intervened  until  new  elections  could  Is*  held. 
To  determine  the  nnnil«'r  of  legal  voters,  the 
census  of  .SeptenilM*r  30.  1007  w;is  taken.  In 
rh'eemiMT,  lfM)H,  Gen.  JosT?  Miguel  G5mez  was 
elected  President,  and  Alfrcnlo  Zayas  Vice-Presi- 
dent. They  w’crc  inaugurated  on  January  28, 
1000,  when  the  American  Provisional  Governor, 
Charles  E.  Magoon,  withdrew.  Each  of  the  six 
rovineea  is  administered  by  a governor,  elected 
V popular  vote  for  four  years, 

* Hi.htoby.  In  1008  President  Roosevelt  had 
announced  that  liefore  Fel>ruary  1.  1000,  the 
second  American  intervention  would  terminate 
and  the  government  <»f  the  island  Ik?  turned 
over  to  its  own  officers.  On  January  1,  1000. 
the  American  troops  fx'gan  to  withdraw.  As  a 
result  of  the  elections  of  1008,  General  Jos(» 
Miguel  Oomez  was  elected  Picsident  and  Ur. 


Alfreiio  Zayos  Vici'-Pi'caideiit,  The  Culmn 
Congress  assembled  (*n  January  23.  after  an 
interval  of  a little  over  two  years,  and,  having 
elR'cted  a permanent  organization  and  can- 
vassed the  eieclioii  return.s  <d!icially  prtH'lainH'd 
the  President  and  Viw-Presideiit.  On  January 
28,  the  American  Provisional  Governor  Magimn 
turned  over  the  udministration  to  the  new  ex- 
ecutive. This  marked  the  cud  of  the  weoiul 
American  intervention,  w'hich  lM*gan  on  Scplem- 
her  20,  15MMJ,  when  .Mr.  Taft,  then  S'cretary  of 
War,  went  to  Cuba  on  tlie  iiccasion  of  the 
revointiuu  again.st  President  Pailiiii.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Magoon  succeeded  Mr.  Taft  in 
carrying  out  the  work,  biung  appointed  Pro- 
visional Governor  on  OcUiber  13,  IIMMI.  The 
most  inipiirlant  of  the  early  np(M>inimenta  by 
the  new  Presiilent  was  that  of  tleneral  Pino 
Guerra  a.s  cunmiamk’T-in-chuf  of  the  (s  rmaneiit 
army.  He  proceedtMl  to  put  into  eifect  a plan 
for  military  reorganization.  A disturbance 
oc<’urro<l  in  the  rural  guard  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Clara,  but  by  the  middle  of  March  it  hud 
suh.sided.  Congress  pasMsl  an  amnesty  meas- 
ure applying  to  all  jHTsons  except  those  con- 
victed of  **  unnatural  crimes”;  a law  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  susjM'iid  at  his  discretion 
the  duties  on  the  exports  of  augar,  tobacco  and 
liquors,  which  hud  iM-t-n  imposi-d  by  Pn‘sident 
Palma  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  interest 
on  the  loan  of  $35,onu,<H)U  for  the  payment  of 
the  troop.s;  laws  authorizing  cock  fights  and 
establishing  a national  lottery,  and  a law  au- 
thorizing the  introduction  of  long  distance  tele- 
pljones.  A measure,  much  dt»euHs<-d  in  the 
new.spapers,  prohibiting  further  purchase  of 
Cuban  land  by  aliens,  was  defeatetl.  Congress 
aUjourneJ  before  agreement  on  the  budget  was 
reached  and  President  Gomez  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  tlie  situation  by  a decree  declaring 
the  budget  of  last  year  in  elTect.  The  earliest 
men.sure  fiassed  by  the  Cuiuin  C ongress  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  coat  of  tho  second  American  intervention 
was  estimated  at 

The  chief  criticism  brought  against  the  first 
year  of  the  imlejH’ndent  Uiiliaii  administration 
was  that  of  extravagance,  and  the  carrying  of 
loo  many  officiaU  on  its  iwy-rolls,  and’  Presi- 
dent Gomez  was  blamed  for  not  taking  n firmer 
stand  against  tlie  place  hunters.  The  finances, 
however,  were  brought  into  better  condition,  al- 
though the  year  lM‘giin  with  practically  an 
empty  treasury  and  licavy  obligations  and  con- 
tracts. On  prex*ntiiig  the  budget  on  N<»vember 
15.  President  (lomcz  announced  that  there  was 
a surplus  of  $4,(KKMMK)  in  the  trc-a.sury. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.  A religiouH  denomination,  or- 
ganizeil  in  1810.  In  1(M)3  a movement  was 
iHgtin  to  merge  the  CTunU-rland  Presbyterian 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
Stales  of  America.  TTiis  elTort  culminated  in 
1906,  in  a vote  of  the  majority  in  the  Cumber- 
land Assembly  to  adj<»urn  sine  die  ns  a separate 
Assembly.  A large  nmjorily  of  those  commis- 
sioners who  oppost-d  the  propnsisl  union,  em- 
phasiml  their  protest  by  continuing,  as  they 
claimetl,  the  work  of  the  'CumlN-rhiml  .As^'mhly, 
thus  Ignoring  the  majority  vote.  It  is  claimnl 
by  those  who  voted  for  the  iiniim  that  the 
church  had  Is-en  mergisl  with  the  Presfiyterian 
Church  of  tlie  United  .^tatea  of  America,  and 
that  tho  ('umlsTlund  Presbyterian  (Tiurch.  as 
it  was  conijKjsed,  prior  to  1906,  docs  not  exist. 
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That  hotly  which  refused  to  accept  Uie  union,  on 
the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the  Cumliorland 
Presbyterian  Church  was  not  a new  organiza- 
tion, but  was  a continuation  of  the  same 
church,  organized  in  1810,  notwithstanding  the 
exit  of  nearly  one-third  of  its  membership  and 
two-thirds  of  its  preachers  who  joinetl  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Litigation  was  carried  on  in  1908-0  to  deter- 
mine the  disposition  of  the  property  involved. 
During  1909  Supreme  Court  decisions  favorable 
to  the  unionists  in  Kentucky  and  Texas  wore 
made,  both  of  which  courts  held  in  elfect  that 
a civil  court  could  not  review  the  acts  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
favorable  to  the  Cumberlands  in  Tennessee  and 
Missouri  were  made.  Doth  of  tliese  went  into 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  declared  the  union 
null  and  void  on  account  of  doctrinal  differ- 
ences  between  the  two  churches;  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  expressed  constitutional 
authority  to  form  such  union.  The  Appellate 
Court  of  Indiana  gave  a sw<>«ping  decision  in 
favor  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  and  de- 
clined application  for  a re-hearing.  The  Cum- 
lierland  Presbyterians  also  gaine<l  two  suits  in 
two  L'nitetl  States  District  Courts  in  Tennessee 
as  against  no  decisions  gained  in  anv  United 
States  District  Court  by  the  unionists.  Su- 

f»reme  Court  decisions  are  pending  in  Cali- 
urnia,  Illinois  and  Mississippi.  The  79tli 
fteneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  convened  at 
Hentonville,  Arkansas,  from  May  20  to  20,  1909, 
with  an  increascsl  representation.  The  80th 
CJeneral  Assembly  will  convene  near  the  birth- 
place of  the  Church  at  Dickson,  Tennessee,  in 
May,  1910.  About  100,000  communicants  and 
000  preachers  remained  In  adherence  to  the 
Cumberland  Pre.sbytcrian  Church. 

CUKMINS,  Albert  IUird.  An  American 
public  oflicial,  United  States  Senator  (Republi- 
can) from  Iowa.  He  was  born  at  Carmichaels, 
Pa.,  in  1850.  He  was  educated  at  Wnynesburg 
College  and  Cornell  College,  lu.  He  studied 


for  by  the  hill  po.sse<l  by  tlie  Senate.  He  has 
long  l>oen  a strong  political  power  in  Iowa  and 
was  the  leader  of  the  radical  element  w’hich  op- 
posed the  iiif>rc  conservative  branch  of  the  lb- 
jiubiican  party  of  the  State  beaded  by  Senator 
Allison. 

CURASAO.  A Dutch  West  Indian  colony, 
comprising  the  islands  of  Curaqao,  Buen  Ayre, 
St.  Kustache,  Saba,  and  the  southern  part  of 
St.  Martin  (the  northern  part  belonging  to 
France).  Total  area.  4!i0  srjuarc  miles,  aliout 
lialf  of  which  is  comprised  in  the  island  of 
Curacao;  population  at  the  end  of  1999,  52.- 
758,  of  w’hom  30,401  were  residents  in  Cura<^o. 
Willemstad,  the  capital,  ha.*«  al>out  14,000  in- 
habitants. In  1907  Homan  Catholics  numbered 
45.452,  and  Protestants  6072.  The  leading 
products  are  corn,  beans,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  In  1906  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  island  of  Cura<;ao  were  3.152.- 
584  florins  and  493,tMM)  florins,  respectively  (I 
florin  equals  40.2  cents)  ; exports  of  the  entire 
colony  amounted  to  1,034.016  florins.  The 
revenue  for  1909  was  estiniateil  at  640.970 
florins,  and  the  expenditure  935.152  florins,  the 
deficit  being  supplied  by  the  Netherlands. 

CUBHEKCT.  llie  problem  of  currency  re- 
form received  continuous  discussion  through  the 
year,  but  very  little  that  was  new  was  de- 
vcIoimhI.  The  Aldrich-Vreeland  act  of  1908, 
providing  for  an  emergency  currency,  was 
severely  criticised  on  the  ground  that  It.s  benefits 
could  be  utilized  only  after  a severe  money 
stringency  had  set  in,  and  not  as  a preventive 
to  such  stringency.  While  prominent  bankers 
were  not  less  inclined  than  previously  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  intnMiuciug  elasticity 
into  the  currency  system,  there  was  a tendency 
to  make  this  a part  of  the  larger  problem  of 
organizing  the  nation’s  banking  credits.  See 
t’E.xTBAL  Bank. 

An  inquiry  made  for  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  showinl  the  money  held  by  national 
banks  and  all  other  reporting  banks  on  April 
28  to  l)c  ns  follows: 


Classincation 


National 
banks  (6.893) 


All  other 
banks  (15,598) 


Total  all 
banks  (22.491) 


Gold  coin  

Gold  certiflciites  

Silver  dollars  

Silver  certifleates  

Subsidiary  and  minor  coins 

Legal-tender  notes  

National  bunk  notes  

Cush  (not  classlfled) 


$151,366,529.52 
376.ra'^8.4SO.OO 
11.K69.927.O0 

124.34S. 526.00 
19,212.159.29 
19K..69H.210.00 

46,413,071.00 


$ 75.499.K67.50 
207,039,340  00 

10.697.159.00 

65.260.744.00 
13,699,181.22 
72,895.792  00 

65.126.023.00 
22.020.666.S0 


1226.866.397.03 

6H2.707.K20.00 

22.567.0S6.00 

179.609.270.00 
32.911.340.51 

271.794.002-00 

113.638.094.00 
22,020.666.80 


$926,776,902.82  $525,237,773.62  $1,462,014,676.34 


surveying  and  iH-eame  chief  engineer  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad. 
After  carrying  on  the  study  of  the  law  he  was, 
in  1874,  admitted  to  the  bar.  lie  practiced  law 
in  Chicago  from  1874  to  1h78.  and  in  the  latter 
year  removed  to  Des  Moines,  la.  In  1878  he 
was  a meinlHT  of  tin*  Iowa  l.s‘gislature,  and  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  United  Slates 
Senate  in  1894  against  Simator  Allison.  He 
was  u moinlHT  of  tlie  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee from  IH9fl  to  HHM),  and  was  elwted 
Governor  of  Iowa  in  lOO‘J-4.  lfMM-6  ami  190(1-8. 
Senator  Cummins  was  one  of  the  most  aggres- 
sive of  the  “insurgent  Senators”  who  advo- 
cated a lower  tariff  revision  than  that  provided 


This  cash  was  distributed  by  geographical 
divisions  as  follows:  New  England,  6.11  per 

cent.;  Eastern  StaU*s,  49..5D  per  cent.;  Sotith- 
ern  States.  7.33  |ht  c<‘nt.;  Middle  Western 
States,  25.85  per  cent.;  Western  States,  4.92 
|«*r  cent.;  and  Pacific  States,  0.2  per  cent. 
Of  the  aggr«*gate  cash  New  York  banks  held 
39  per  cent.;  Illinois  banks.  10  jK?r  cent.; 
and  Pennsylvania  banks,  8 per  cent,  Cali- 
fornia banks  held  $.33.859.00()  in  gi>ld  coin, 
ns  compartNl  with  $19.800,fKM)  in  gold  coin  held 
by  PeiiiKylvanin  hanks,  817,489,000  by  Illinois 
hanks  and  $16,368,000  by  New  York  banks. 
More  than  60  ;H*r  cent,  of  the  gold  certificates 
were  held  by  New'  York  banks,  as  were  also  37 
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per  cent,  of  the  eiiver  certificntes.  Texas  banks 
held  the  amount  of  silver  dollars,  $1,- 

9.3K,000;  but  New  York  banks  held  one-third  of 
all  the  lejjal-tender  notes. 

The  ratio  of  total  cash  to  total  deposits  was 
10.34  per  cent.,  being  19.2  per  cent,  for  national 
banks,  9.2  per  cent,  for  State  banks,  8.97  per 
cent,  for  loan  and  trust  companies,  5.74  per 
cent,  for  private  banks,  and  .88  per  cent,  for 
savings  banks.  See  National  Hanks  and 
Central  Bank, 

CITBBIE,  Sib  Donalr  An  English  ship- 
owner, die<l  April  13,  1909.  He  was  born  in 
(Ircjenock,  Scotland  in  1825.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  CHinard  Lino  until  1802,  when  he 
founded  the  Castle  Line  between  Liverpool, 
Ix»ndon  and  the  East  Indies.  In  1873  he  estab- 
lished a steamship  line  to  South  Africa,  which 
in  1900  was  amalgamated  with  the  L'nion  Line, 
forming  the  Tnion-Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
He  was  knighted  in  1H81  for  services  in  trans- 
porting tro<»ps  to  South  Africa  during  the  Zulu 
war.  Sir  Donald  sat  in  Parliament  from  1880 
to  1900.  lie  was  con.sidcred  one  of  the  great- 
est autiiorities  on  South  African  affairs. 

CUSHMAN,  F BANCI8  W.  A Representative 
(Republican)  to  Congress  from  Washington, 
died  July  6,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Brighton, 
Iowa,  in  1887,  and  was  e<lucated  chiefly  in  the 
public  schools.  On  the  completion  of  his  school 
course  he  worked  ns  a ‘'section  hand”  on  a 
railroad.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  removed  to 
Wyoming,  where  he  remained  for  five  years, 
working  on  a cattle  ranch,  in  lumlx'r  camp.4, 
teaching  school  and  studying  law.  He  removed 
to  Nebraska,  and,  having  l>e<*n  admilttni  to  the 
bar,  practiced  law  in  that  State.  In  1891  he 
removed  to  Wasliington,  and  engage<l  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Tacoma.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  for  six  succt*ssive  ternjH,  l>eginning 
with  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  Mr.  Cushman 
wa.s  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  House, 
and  was  noted  for  his  brilliant  wit,  and  his 
quickness  at  repartee.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

CUST,  Robert  Needham.  An  English  colo- 
nial oflicial,  (lied  Oclolicr  28,  1909.  He  was  lK>rn 
in  1821  at  Cocayne  Hatley  in  Ik'dfordshire,  and 
waa  educated  first  at  a private  school  and  after- 
wards at  Eton.  The  offer  of  an  ap{>ointment 
in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  led  to  his  going 
subsequently  to  an  East  Indian  college  at  Hailey- 
bury.  In  1842  be  went  to  India  and  in  1844 
waa  appointed  assistant  to  the  Ciovernor-Cien- 
eral’s  Agent  on  the  Northwestern  frontier.  He 
t(K>k  an  active  part  in  several  of  the  campaigns 
against  the  Sikhs  and  in  1845  he  was  appointetl 
district  oflicer  of  one  of  the  newly  annexed  prov- 
inces. In  1852  he  was  appointed  joint  magis- 
trate at  Benares,  and  suhsequently  became 
magistrate  and  collector  of  Banda.  After  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  bur  and  having  served 
in  several  important  positions,  be  l)ecame.  in 
1860,  financial  commissioner  of  the  Punjab  and 
in  1862  he  became  judicial  commissioner  of  the 
Punjab.  He  accepted  a seat  in  the  IvegisUitivc 
Council  and  was  appointed  to  aet  for  three 
months  as  Home  Secretary  of  the  Government 
of  India.  In  1866,  after  returning  to  England, 
ho  accepted  the  post  of  a nieniljer  of  the  Hoard 
of  Revenue  in  the  Northwestern  provinces  and 
returned  again  to  India.  He  drew  up  a code  of 


revenue  law  for  India  which  was  published  in 
1870.  He  served  as  vice-president  and  honor- 
ary secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  S)cietv  and 
as  a menilxT  of  many  other  societies.  Ho  did 
inqMwtani  work  in  ls*half  of  Christian  missions 
and  in  connection  with  the  dissemination  of  the 
Bible  in  foreign  tongues. 

CUSTOMS  COUBT.  See  Tariff,  and 
I'NITEU  States,  paragraph  Tariff. 

CUSTOMS  FBAUDS.  See  United  States. 
and  Trusts. 

CUYLEB,  Theodore  Ledtard.  An  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  Febniory  26,  19(H). 
He  was  born  in  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  in  1822,  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1841, 
and  from  the  Princeton  The(jlogical  Seminary 
in  1846.  He  was  ordained  in  1848,  and  after 
several  pastorates  w'as  calU*d.  in  1800,  to  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Brooklyn.  There  he  remained  until  1890,  when 
he  resigrunl  io  enter  upon  a ministry  at  large. 
Dr.  Cuvier  waa  tliroughout  his  life  prominent 
in  public  life.  He  assisted  actively  in  organiz- 
ing the  Republican  party  in  1850,  and  took  a 
foremost  part  in  many  political  and  social  re- 
forms. He  was  of  that  notable  group  of  Brook- 
lyn clergxmen  which  included  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs.  Dr.  Cuyler  was 
a voluminous  writer  on  many  subjects.  His 
autobiography  entitled.  IfcrollrcHons  of  a Lon^f 
J.ifr — An  Auiobiofjraphtf,  was  published  in  1902 
and  forms  a very  interesting  and  valuable  rec- 
ord. He  wrote  4(H10  articles  for  religious  |>n|)er9, 
many  of  them  translated  into  foreign  languages. 

CYPBUS.  A Tjpvantine  Island,  nominally  a 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  hut  occupied  by 
Great  Britain  under  the  Convention,  of  .Tune  4, 
1878.  Capital,  Nicosia,  with  14.752  inhabitants. 
Aren.  3584  s<iuare  miles.  Population  in  1901, 
237,022;  estimatc^l  population  in  1907.  2.56.433, 
of  whom  182,739  were  Greek  Christians,  and 
51.3(H)  Mohammedans.  The  elementary  schools 
in  1907-8  numbered  545  (1S2  Moslem  and 

363  Christian),  with  27,529  pupils  (5208  and 
22,231).  There  are  five  high  sciinol.s  and  a 
gymnasium.  The  soil  is  proverbially  fertile, 
and  the  chief  occuftation  of  the  pef>ple  is 
agriculture.  The  yield  of  the  chief  crops 
in  1907  was  as  follows:  Bariev,  2.906.7M 

bushels;  wheat,  2,600.839;  oats,  334.374; 
vetches,  166.156.  Cotton,  olives,  grapes,  carohs, 
fruit,  linseed,  silk,  wood,  hides,  and  origanum 
oil  are  also  prodnce<l.  In  1898  there  were 
62,174  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  and  47,242  cat- 
tle; and  in  1907  258.960  sheep  and  239.450 
goats.  Irrigation  works  were  completed  in 
1901,  TIm»  sjmnge  fisheries  are  remunerative. 
Copper  and  asl>eHtofl  are  mined;  gx’psum,  terra 
umbra,  and  marble  are  found  in  quantity.  The 
total  imports  and  exports,  inclusive  of  specie, 
in  1908  amounted  to  £618.781  and  £653,589 
respectively,  against  £702.893  and  £635,0.55  in 
1907.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  (1908), 
£1.58.325;  exports,  £1,54.861.  The  wine  export 
in  1908  waa  887,645  gallons  (nearlv  all  to 
Egx'pt),  and  that  of  spirits  49,*230  gallons  (to 
Turkey).  A narrow-gauge  railway  connecting 
Famagusta  with  the  capita!  (36  miles),  openea 
in  1905,  baa  been  extended  to  Morphoii,  a total 
of  60  miles.  The  harlior  at  Famagusta  has  been 
rendered  accessible  to  steamers.  Tliere  is  regu- 
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lar  stoainsliip  service  from  Egypt.  There  are 
7-46  miles  of  highways,  ami  240  miles  of  tele- 
graph lim^.  A cable  connects  with  Alexandria. 
The  sliipping  entered  and  cleared  in  1907  ag- 
gregated *444,320  tons.  The  revenue  and  ex- 
iiendiUire  for  three  HUccessive  years  was  as  fol- 
lows: 191)6-7,  £280,S73  and  £182.066;  1907-8, 

£311.810  and  £203.029;  1908-9.  £30.1.477  and 
£244,061.  Public  debt,  £309,000,  for  harbor, 
railways,  and  irrigation.  Thu  sum  of  £92,800 
and  4,166,220  okes  of  suit  are  payable  annually 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  under  the  Convention  of 
1878.  The  animal  grant  from  Imperial  funds 
to  the  revenue  was  (1907-8)  £50,000.  The  Im- 
perial Ottoman  Dank  has  a branch  in  Cyprus. 
The  government  is  administered,  under  the 
Colonial  Olliee.  by  a high  coiniiiisHitmer,  as- 
sisted by  a legislative  council.  The  High  Com- 
missioner in  1909  was  Sir  Charles  Anthony 
Kiiig-Hnrman. 

Owing  the  election  of  the  new  archbishop 
by  civil  instead  of  canon  law  some  flghting  was 
rejMirted  in  .March  at  Lliuasol  on  the  occasion 
of  his  installation. 

CYCLING.  The  professional  sprint  cham- 
pionship in  1909  was  again  won  by  E.  L. 
Kramer,  who  score<l  a total  of  42  points.  A. 
J.  Clarke  was  second  with  .36  points  and  J.  A. 
Fogler,  third,  with  19  points.  The  contest  for 
first  honors  between  Kramer  and  Clarke  was 
the  feature  of  the  cycling  season.  E.  I*  Col- 
lins W'on  the  professional  paced  champiunsliip, 
scoring  a total  of  79  points;  J.  F.  Moran  was 
second  with  40  points.  The  amateur  champion- 
ship Went  to  P.  O.  Lawrence,  who  made  a total 
of  17  |K}ints;  J.  Magin  finished  second  only  5 
points  Udiind  T-awrence.  The  100-kilometre 
world’s  professional  paced  championship  match, 
held  at  Co|)cnlmgen,  Denmark,  was  won  by 
Georges  Parent  in  1 hour,  35  minutes  and  45| 
seconds.  Fran<.*ois  Cuxin  at  Miiniel)  established 
a new  amateur  record  for  one  hour  (motor 
paced),  going  .56  miles,  1128  yards.  The  same 
rider  also  covered  the  100'  kilometres  in  1 hour, 

5 minut(‘s  and  45§  seconds.  K.  Uiier  at  D>s 

Angeles,  Cal.,  made  new  paceil  records,  against 
time,  for  all  distances  between  1 and  10  miles 
inclusive,  his  time  lieing:  1 mile.  1 minute  5 

seconds;  2 miles.  2 minutes  91  seconds;  3 miles, 
.1  minutes  Mi  seconds;  4 miles,  4 minutes  18g 
seconds;  ft  miles,  ft  minutes  23i  seconds;  6 miles. 

6 minutes  28J  seconds;  7 miles,  7 minutes  33J 
seconds;  8 miles.  8 minut*‘S  3HJ  se<'onds;  9 
mites,  9 minutes  45|  seconds;  and  10  miles,  11 
minutes  6§  seconds.  In  the  half-mile  the  new 
record  of  30  s«*conds  was  made  !>y  W.  Samuel- 
»<m.  New  unpatvd  records,  against  time,  were 
made  by  E.  A.  Pye,  who  ro<le  2 miles  in  4 
minutes  3j(  seconds;  by  \V.  Samuelson,  who 
covered  3 miles  in  0 minutes  IH  seconds,  and 
by  S.  Williams,  w’ho  tckIc  4 miles  in  8 minutes 
343  siHMmds  and  5 miles  in  10  minutes  38  sec- 
onds. In  professional  coni|>etltion  new  records 
were  made  in  the  2 niile  (3.40>)  and  .5-mile 
(9.424J),  by  1.  Miwson;  tlie  15-mile  (.33.16),  by 
P.  Drohacn;  the  20-mile  (44.453),  by  F.  Hill; 
anil  the  25-mile  (56.21),  by  A.  •!.  Clarke.  In 
amateur  competition  the  only  new  record  made 
was  in  the  .5-nule.  by  K.  Mayer,  w'ho  roile  the 
distance  in  10  minutes  114  seconds.  The  an- 
nual six-day  race  helil  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. Xew  York.  Deeemlier  6-11,  judging  from 
the  attendance  and  enthusiasm,  is  gaining  in 
p«)pnlarity.  The  event  for  (lie  first  time  was 
won  by  a te,*im  eomjKMcd  of  ri<lers  who  had  lost 
their  original  partners  through  accident,  and 


who  accordingly  had  bi-cn  penalized  one  lap. 
Unit  and  Clarke  won  from  Uoi>t  and  Fogler  by 
one  lap.  The  distance  covered  by  the  leaders, 
2660  miles  I lap,  was  77  miles  Udiind  the  record 
made  by  McFarland  and  Moran  in  1008. 

DAHOMEY.  A French  colony  in  French 
West  .Vfrica  (q.  v. ).  Area,  37,527  square  miles. 
Population  (1900),  748,999.  The  natives  are 
of  pure  Xegro  slock,  and  belong  to  the  Fon 
branch  of  the  Ewe  family.  In  l!»06  there  were 
8 government  and  15  mission  schools,  with  a 
total  of  26(M)  pupils.  The  natives  arc  indus- 
trious agriculturists  and  grow  corn,  manioc, 
yams,  and  potatoes.  The  fi^rcuts  contain  Iwiolwib 
trees  and  cocounut  and  oil  palms.  Total  im- 
ports (1907),  11,655,312  francs;  exports,  9.670,- 
1W3  francs.  Total  railway  Iim*s  ojam  (1908), 
192  miles;  under  construction,  125  miles.  There 
are  few  roads.  There  are  1725  miles  of  tele- 
graph and  120  miles  of  telephone  lines,  and  25 
post-oftices.  In  1907,  390  vessels  of  504,960  tons 
entered,  and  391  of  506.724  tons  cleared  at  tlie 
porta.  Thu  local  budget  (1904)  balancc'd  at 
5,549,550  francs.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  (11, 
Malan,  in  1909),  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa. 

DAIBYING.  Tlie  dairy  industry  of  1909 
dilTered  in  no  essential  particular  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  the  Cnited  .Slates  the  price  of 
milk,  butter,  and  chet^se  has  remained  about  the 
same,  lieing  uniformly  higher  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  drought  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  high  price  of  ftHnling  stulIs  have 
materially  increased  the  cost  of  production.  The 
increased  cost  of  feetls  of  the  past  few  years  has 
led  to  the  more  extensive  growing  of  crops  to 
take  their  place. 

The  Xational  Dairy  Show,  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  the  fall,  exceeded  all  previous  exhibi- 
tions in  size  and  in  cdueatinnal*  value.  The 
dairy  stock  included  representatives  of  all  the 
principal  dairy  breeds,  )H>sides  a special  class  for 
grades.  The  student  dairy  stock  judging  con- 
test was  participated  in  by  teams  from  seven 
colleges.  A niimlier  of  me«-tings  of  dairy  asso- 
ciations were  held  in  connection  with  the  show. 
The  dairy  exliibit  at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  in  Seattle  was  of  coitsiderable  im- 
portance. S|>ecial  features  connected  with  it 
were  a model  creamery  in  o|n‘ration  and  a model 
dairy  barn. 

The  State  and  Xational  dairy  shows  and  the 
re«*ently-formed  Cow  'IVsting  Associations  have 
helfH'd  to  improve  dairy  stock.  Xational  and 
local  dairy  oflicials  have  lieen  encouraging 
dairymen  to  keep  records  of  individual  cow's  in 
order  to  detect  and  eliminate  the  unprofitable 
individuals.  The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  in 
coiiperalion  witli  tlie  Erie  Railroad  ran  a milk 
production  special  over  the  Erie  lines  in  In- 
diana to  furnish  information  to  d.airymen.  The 
train  was  equip|H>d  by  the  railroad  and  the 
Experiment  Station  furnished  Lecturers  and  dis- 
tributed printed  matter.  This  educational  work 
aids  m.aterially  to  increase  the  total  pro<luction 
of  Tuilk  even  witliout  a larg«  increase  in  the 
nuniN*r  of  cows. 

During  the  most  twenty-five  years  there  has 
Ix’en  a wonderful  development  in  the  conden«w*d 
milk  industry,  which  began  in  the  United  States 
in  1856.  In  1880  13.0(M).000  llis.  were  made,  in 
1890  33,000.000.  in  19(M»  187.000.000,  in  1909 
nearly  500.(H>0.000  ll>s.  Tlie  exports  amount  to 
aliout  25.000.0(8h  the  imjMirts  to  7.000.000  lbs. 
annually.  In  many  places  where  condensed  milk 
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factories  have  boon  erected  increased  prices  of 
milk  rc!<ult  and  business  is  taken  away  from 
cl»ee»e  factories  and  creameries.  Tl>e  consump- 
tion of  condensed  milk  is  constantly  increasing 
in  Brazil,  India,  Siam  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries. In  Japan  the  imports  increased  from  173,- 
407  dozen  cans  in  1H99  to  about  1,000,(MH)  cans 
in  1909,  onedialf  of  wlucli  came  from  the  United 
States.  In  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
countries  there  are  good  fields  to  increase  the 
trade. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Canada  is  steadily  grow- 
ing, although  the  exports  of  dairy  products  are 
on  the  decrease,  owing  to  a larger  home  con- 
sumption. The  exports  of  butter  have  fallen 
from  34,128,944  lbs.  in  ll«)3  to  0.320,355  lbs. 
Exports  of  cheese,  bacon  and  ham  have  declined. 
The  former  rate  of  duty  in  the  I nited  States  on 
separator  cream  was  *20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
wliile  under  the  new  taritf  law  the  rate  is  re- 
duced to  5 cents  per  gallon.  This  change  has 
resulted  In  an  extensive  importation  of  cream 
instead  of  butter  from  Canatlu.  Tlie  diUy  on 
butter  is  G cents  per  pound,  but  by  im{H>rliiig 
the  cream  the  duty  is  reduced  to  al>out  ‘2  cents 
a pound.  Canadian  creameries  along  the  fron- 
tier find  it  advantageous  to  export  their  entire 
product  of  creanj  to  bo  manufactured  into  but- 
ter at  creameries  across  the  United  States  bor- 
der. In  Alberta  the  dairy  industry  is  progress- 
ing rapidly,  es|K>cially  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ter, w'hich  has  increas«'d  70  per  cent,  in  the  past 
two  years.  Much  of  this  Increase  has  been  made 
during  xhe  winter  months.  Tlie.  entire  output, 
which  reacheii  2e‘>50.OOO  pounds  the  past  year, 
U dtspostni  of  in  British  Columbia  and  the 
Yukon  district. 

A notable  event  in  European  dairying  waa 
the  fourth  International  Dairy  Congress,  held 
at  Budii|K.*st,  in  June.  The  Congress  was 
opened  by  the  patron  Archduke  Joseph,  with 
over  1000  dcl»*gates  in  attendance.  Many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  papers  were  presented  on 
the  different  lines  of  work  connectea  with  dairy 
husbandry,  milk  hygiene  and  the  inspection  of 
milk.  The  pr<igrammo  also  included  many  ex- 
cursions to  typical  dairy  farms  and  milk  de- 
pots in  the  vicinity.  The  next  congress  will  l)e 
bohl  in  Stockholm  in  1911. 

In  nearly  all  Europ<‘an  countries  the  amount 
and  value  of  dairy  products  arc  increasing,  al- 
though hardly  keeping  up  to  the  increase  in 
population.  Denmark  continues  to  be  the  most 
progressive  dairy  country,  largely  because  of  the 
co<>|>erative  dairies  which  were  first  organized 
in  1882  and  n(»w  numls*r  IlOO  with  IGO.OOO  mem- 
l)crB,  The  milk  from  ninc  tentlis  of  the  c<)ws  in 
that  country  is  sent  to  these  cooperative  dairies, 
which  return  better  prices  to  the  dairyman  than 
he  was  a!)le  to  obtain  l>efore  tlu*y  were  formed. 
Oermany  Is  a large  imp<>rter  of  dairy  products 
in  apilc  of  the  increase  in  home  production  of 
milk.  The  dairy  industry  is  growing  in  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  but  there  are  few  signs 
of  progress  in  South  -\merican  countries. 

The  most  significant  feature  in  dairying  in 
nearly  all  countries  is  the  campaign  for  clean 
milk,  which  is  a part  of  the  general  movement 
for  pure  ff>od  of  all  kinds.  Unsanitary  milk  is 
a great  menace  to  human  welfjire;  the  danj^r 
of  contracting  disease  is  much  greater  than 
from  meat,  !)ccause  milk,  cream,  and  butter  are 
commonly  consumed  in  the  raw  state.  In  the 
past  the  sanitary  conditions  under  w’hich  milk 
and  its  pro»lucts  have  been  pro<inee<I  were  often 
bad.  Improvement  has  been  brought  about  by 


the  activity  of  government  oflicials,  physicians, 
and  the  formation  of  Medical  Milk  Commissions 
in  many  of  the  large  citi<*s.  These  agencies  en- 
courage the  dairy  farmer  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  his  milk  by  ulTering  to  tiu»s(^  who  di^ire 
it  information  on  improving  e<piipment  and 
methods.  Tc^sts  and  bacterial  counts  of  milk 
are  made  and  all  milk  coming  within  the  re- 
quirements means  eventually  higher  prices  to 
the  dairyman  who  is  willing  to  produce  a clean 
and  wholesome  product. 

The  drastic  milk  ordinance  of  Chicago,  re- 
quiring that  all  milk  not  from  tulx*rculin-tested 
cows  must  be  pasteurized,  has  been  in  elTect 
one  year  and  has  resulted  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  althougli  there  has  been 
some  fraud  in  connection  with  the  tuberculin 
testing.  Veterinarians  have  made  false  reports, 
and  farmers  have  immunize<l  their  cows  pre- 
|uiratory  to  the  test.  It  has  la-en  found  easier 
to  control  the  pasteurizing  than  the  tuberculin 
testing.  Studies  of  pasteurizing  plants  in  l.’hi- 
cago  and  in  Boston  show  that  it  is  not  always 
pro{)erly  done  and  should  be  under  strict  super- 
vision. At  best,  pasteurization  is  a necessary 
evil  and  often  means  cooked  dirt  and  cooked 
bacteria.  Samples  of  commercially  pasteurized 
milk  showed  that  bacteria  multiplied  four  times 
as  fast  in  the  pasteurizcil  milk  as  in  the  tin- 
]kastcuri/ed.  The  ideal  to  Ije  aimed  at  in  milk 
production  is  better  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
cow  stable  an<l  more  care  in  handling  the  milk. 
A new  regulation  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health 
forbids  the  selling  of  bulk  milk  in  retail  stores, 
in  order  to  prevent  contamination  of  milk  after 
it  leaves  the  farm.  In  some  places  instances 
of  watering  milk  have  been  foiiml  under  the 
guise  of  ice  placed  in  the  can  to  cool  the  milk. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Hess  has  studie<l  the  health  of 
children  of  New  York  City  known  to  have  used 
milk  that  contained  virulent  tuberculous  germs 
of  the  iHivine  type.  Though  they  soemetl  to  l)e 
in  average  health,  one-fourth  of  them  reacted 
to  a conjunctival  tiil>erculin  test,  from  which 
it  is  argued  that  the  bovine  type  of  tul>ercle 
liacilia,  although  less  virulent,  are  capable  of 
inf«*cting  human  l)cingH,  and  that  all  milk  c<^m- 
ing  from  susjK*cted  cows  should  l»e  pasteurizi^d 
under  competent  auf^ervision.  Tlie  health  de- 
artment  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Knglaml, 
a VP  begun  the  fight  against  the  spread  of  tul)er- 
culosis  by  supplying  dairy  farmers  within  ten 
miles  of  the  city  with  fn*e  tuberculin  and  vet- 
erinary assistance  for  testing  their  cows.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  the  existence  of 
the  T.ady  Talliot  Milk  Institute  at  Melbourne, 
.^ustrulin,  w’hieh  was  establislunl  to  re<liice  the 
d«*ath  rate  of  infants  by  supplying  sanitary 
milk,  only  8 out  of  3<K)  infants  supplied  dunl,  a 
remarkable  showing,  ns  the  majority  wh(*n  first 
put  on  tlie  milk  were  already  suilering  from 
troubles  eausiHi  by  impure  milk. 

A numlier  of  new  pjitents  have  been  granted 
for  methmU  of  making  dried  milk,  a product 
tliat  may  become  commercially  of  importance  in  a 
few  years.  MetlKHls  have  l>een  devised  for  ster- 
ilizing milk  by  n>enns  of  electricity  and  by  ul- 
tra-violet rays,  without  suhjiK'ting  the  milk  to 
high  temperatures.  Pap<T  milk  iKdtles  have 
Is-iMi  used  for  several  years  and  their  practica- 
bility established  so  that  their  use  is  on  the 
increase*.  The  Xew  York  Milk  Uomrnitt«‘e  re- 
cently decided  to  use  them  at  their  infant  milk 
depots. 

Many  investigations  have  been  carried  on  at 
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the  State  experiment  atationfl  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheeae.  tlie  bac- 
teriology* and  cheniicnl  composition  of  milk,  and 
the  economics  of  dairying.  Experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Katioiml  rvpartroent  of  Agricul- 
ture have  shown  that  acid  in  cream  causes 
great  changes  in  the  flavor  of  butter,  and  that 
the  troublesome  **  fishy  flavor  ” occurs  only  in 
highly  acid  butter  and  sometimes  only  when  it 
has  been  overworked.  A special  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  Camembert  cheese  in  the  United 
States  has  show'n  that  the  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions  in  many  places  where  factories  have 
been  located  can  be  overcome  by  constructing 
factories  in  such  a manner  as  to  control  hu- 
midity, temperature,  and  ventilation. 

Among  the  important  books  on  dairying  pub- 
lished during  the  year  are:  A.  Sommerfeld, 

Wiesbaden,  Handbuch  dcr  ililchkundr ; L.  L. 
Van  Slyke  and  C.  A.  Publow,  New  York,  The 
Hcicnce  and  Practice  of  Chcceemakinfj ; B.  Mar- 
tiny,  Leipzig,  Geachichte  der  Jiahmgncinning. 

DAMS.  The  great  Gatun  Dam  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  the  construction  of  which  was  be- 
gun in  1008,  continue<l  in  1009  to  be  a subject 
of  much  discussion  by  engineers.  By  a few 
the  di^ign  of  the  great  structure  was  criticized, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  expresse<l  by  the 
majority  of  engineers  who  had  examined  the 
nuestion  and  given  enreful  consideration  to 
this  kind  of  engineering  was  that  the  project 
was  most  feasible  and  its  execution  would  be 
attended  by  success.  Work  on  the  Gatun  Dam 
progressed  during  the  year  (see  P.v.nama 
(’anai.),  and  at  its  close  rapid  progress  was 
being  made.  Other  impr»rtant  dam  construction 
in  the  United  States  was  in  connection  with 
the  new  Catskill  Water  Supply  for  New  York 
City,  as  great  reservoirs  were  required  at  Asho- 
kon  on  Ksopus  (.'reek  and  nt  Kensico  and  Hill 
View  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson.  The 
Ashokan  Resi^rvoir,  which  is  to  contain  some 
128, 0(M)  million  gallons  of  water,  is  formed  by 
dams  aggregating  5.1  miles  in  length,  and  of 
these  the  largest  is  the  Olive  Bridge  Dam, 
which  is  4850  feet  in  length  on  top  and  con- 
tains a central  masonry  quartz  s«»ction  1000 
feet  in  length,  with  a maximum  height  alx>ve 
the  lowest  foundation  excavation  in  the  rock  of 
240  feet.  It  will  have  a minimum  thickness 
nt  the  ton  of  23  feet  and  its  top  20  feet  alK)ve 
the  full  level  of  tlie  reservoir.  It  is  of  cyclo- 
pean  masonry,  and  faced  on  l>oth  8idi*s  with 
cast  concrete  blocks.  Tin?  Kensic<»  Duni  is  also 
a massive  structure  of  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter. In  the  West,  (lit*  completion  of  the 
Laguna  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River,  a part  of 
the  Yuma  Irrigation  Project  and  the  high  Path- 
finder Dam  on  the  North  Platte  River  in  Wy- 
oming, were  notable  achievements  of  the  U.  S. 
Reclamation  St*rvicc.  The  former  was  a con- 
crete structure,  while  the  latter  was  of  rubble 
cyclopean  masonry,  218  feet  in  height  and  500 
feet  in  length  on  the  top.  During  the  year  the 
great  Roosevelt  Dam  near  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  was 
brought  nearly  to  completion.  It  is  a ma- 
sonry structure  1080  feet  in  lengtli  by  284  ft*et 
in  height.  Two  important  earth  dams  were  un- 
der construction  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year,  one  the  Arrowhead  Dam,  forming  the 
Arrowhead  Rem'rvoir  In  California,  l>eing  the 
highest  earth  dam  ever  designeil.  It  is  200  fe<*t 
in  height  from  the  ground,  or  220  feet  from  the 
Isittom  of  the  c<increte  <-ore  wall,  and  haa  a 
width  on  top  of  20  feet,  the  sloi>e  being  2^  to 


1 on  the  water  side  and  2 to  1 on  the  earth 
side.  It  was  being  constructed  by  discharging 
the  material  from  side-tipping  cars  and  then 
using  powerful  hydraulic  jets  to  wash  it  into 
place.  It  was  originally  proposed  to  construct 
tho  dam  by  hydraulic  filling,  sluicing  the  mate- 
rial into  place,  but  this  was  abandoned  for  the 
method  aescribed.  The  Standley  Ijike  Dam, 
near  Denver,  Colo.,  was  the  second  notable  earth 
dam  of  the  year.  It  is  140  feet  high  and  20 
f«'et  wide  on  top,  tho  slopes  being  2 to  1.  The 
construction  consisted  in  depositing  material 
from  temporary  tinds'r  trestles  and  forming  a 
series  of  embankments  of  increasing  height  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  dam.  By  admitting 
water  in  the  spaces  b«*tween  successive  embank- 
ments the  material  was  thoroughly  consolidated 
and  the  discharges  from  the  construction  cars 
run  out  on  the  trestles  were  thoroughly  spread 
over  the  banks. 

A dam  which  it  was  said  would  form  the 
largest  water  storage  reservoir  in  Europe  was 
in  course  of  construction  during  the  year  be- 
tween Soesb  and  ArnsT)org,  western  Prussia,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Helve  and  Miihne.  It  is  131 
feet  in  height  from  the  ground  level  and  2083 
feet  in  length,  backing  up  water  over  an  area 
of  2510  acres,  or  nearly  four  square  miles,  and 
forming  a reservoir  with  a capacity  of  over 
30,800  million  gallons.  The  cost  of  construction 
in  addition  to  tho  land  was  estimated  at  about 
f5.000.000,  and  the  work  required  tlie  temporary 
diversion  of  the  two  rivers.  The  water  not 
only  will  form  a storage  supply,  but  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  the  bead  to  maintain  a hydro- 
electric station,  which  should  develop  about 
2(KM>  horse- power. 

Tho  Esneh  Barrage,  constructed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian government  across  the  Nile  100  miles  north 
of  the  great  Assuan,  was  opene<l  during  the 
year.  It  is  2808  fwt  long  and  consists  of  11 
large  or  abutment  piers  37  fwt  8J  inches  in 
heiglit  and  13  f<^t  thick,  and  108  smaller  piers 
OJ  feet  thick,  tlicre  being  120  openings  each  16 
feet  5 inches  wide.  These  piers  are  connected 
by  concrete  arcliea  and  above  is  carried 
a roadway.  There  is  a Iwk  and  draw- 
bridge and  the  passage  of  water  can  be  con- 
trolled by  sluices.  Tlie  object  of  the  barrage 
is  to  hold  the  water  of  low  floods  and  a maxi- 
mum head  of  about  33i  feet  is  sustained.  The 
foundations  are  enclosed  by  two  lines  of  east- 
iron  sheet  piling  00  fwt  9 inches  apart,  driven 
parallel  acrt>»s  the  river.  There  is  a heavy 
ihM)r  of  concrete  and  stone  masonry  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  and  al>ove  is  riprap  protection  to 
prevent  scour.  The  sluices  are  controlled  by 
tw'o  gates  each  operated  by  traveling  winches. 

BANDRIDOE,  Elizabeth  (Tatlob).  The 
daughter  of  Zacliary  Taylor,  and  mistress  of 
the  White  House  during  his  term  as  President, 
died  July  20,  190ft.  ,^be  was  born  near  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  1824.  She  married  Col.  Wallace 
Bliss  during  the  Mexican  War.  He  died  of 
yollow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  and  she  married, 
Hime  time  Inter,  Philip  Pendleton  Dandridge. 
He  died  in  1881.  Mrs.  Dandridge  was  a sister 
of  the  first  wife  of  JetTecson  Davis. 

DANIELL,  Moses  Cbant.  An  American 
educator  and  author,  died  October  18,  1909.  He 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1836,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  C’oll«>ge  in  1863.  He  was  for  three 
years  master'  of  the  Everett  School,  Dorchester, 
Muss.,  and  for  S4>venteeii  years  master  of  tlie 
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Roxbury  Tliph  School,  Ma^n.  For  iwclve  ypnr« 
he  was  principal  of  the  Chaunccy  Hall  Scho<il. 
Boston.  He  pave  up  active  educational  work 
and  became  connecte<l  with  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  Ginn  and  Co.,  educational  publisitera, 
Boston.  He  was  the  author  of  many  Latin  and 
Greek  text  books.  Among  them  are,  .Vcic  Latin 
Composition  (188D);  ExcrcUf*  Creek  Com- 
position (1893);  First  Latin  Book  (1804);  The 
'Sew  Cwsar  (1808)  and  Hecond  JVar  Latin 
(1809).  Ho  was  prominently  identit1e<l  also 
with  several  musical  societies.  Ho  was  for 
twenty  yeara  president  of  the  Boston  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society. 

DAmSH  ANTILLES,  DANISH  COL- 
ONIES. Sec  Dr.NMARK. 

DANISH  WEST  INDIES.  A colony  of 
Denmark,  consisting  of  three  islands  of  the 
Virgin  group  in  tlie  West  Indies  lying  east  of 
Porto  Rico.  St.  Croix  has  ati  area  of  84  square 
miW  and  a population  (1001)  of  18.590;  St. 
Thomas.  33  square  niMes  and  11,012  inhabit- 
ants; St.  John,  21  square  miles  and  925  inhabit- 
ants. The  inhabitants  are  mostly  frc«*  negroes 
engaged  in  tl>e  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 
The  former  considerable  trade  with  Denmark 
hajs  fallen  off  in  late  years,  in  1907  being  as  fol- 
low.s:  Imports,  24.(MK>  kroner  (1  krone  20.8 
cents)  ; exports,  30,000  kroner. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  foundtnl 
in  1709.  The  attendance  in  1909  was  1193  stu- 
dents. The  faculty  numU*red  102.  The  most 
imi>ortant  event  in  the  history  of  iIhj  college 
during  the  year  was  the  retirement  of  President 
William  J.  Tucker  on  July  15,  at  the  dose  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  the  taking  up  of  the  duties 
of  the  p<Jsition  at  that  time  by  Ernest  Fox 
Nichols  (q.  V.),  formerly  professor  of  physics  at 
Dartmouth  and  later  profesm*r  of  ex(H‘rimeiital 
science  at  Columbia  rniversity.  Dr.  Nichols 
was  inaugurated  president  on  October  14,  btv 
for©  a gathering  of  very  great  distinction,  in 
which  more  than  one  hundred  institutions  of 
higher  learning  were  representotl.  During  the 
vour  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  g^k'mnasium  was 
laid.  The  endowment  of  the  college  is  l>etweeii 
$2,000,000  and  $3,000,000.  The  library  contains 
100,004)  volumes.  There  were  several  im|>ortant 
changes  in  the  facuUv  during  the  year.  The 
college  lost  hy  death  f’rofessor  William  Thayer 
Smith  (q.  V.).  Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 
w’ho  diwl  on  September  17.  Rev.  J.  H.  Robin- 
son was  apj>ointed  to  the  Phillips  professorship, 
which  has  bi»en  vacant  since  the  resignation 
of  Rev.  A.  W.  Vernon  in  1906.  Professor  W. 
H.  Sheldon  was  apjHUnted  professor  of  philos- 
ophy to  succeed  Dr.  H.  H.  Horn,  who  resigned 
to  take  up  work  at  New  York  I'niversity.  Pro- 
fess4>r  C.  N.  Haskins  wiw»  appointee!  assistant 
professor  of  mathenmties.  Professor  Herl>ert 
D.  Foster  of  the  Department  of  History  retiirned 
to  the  college  after  a sabbatical  vear  in  Europe. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Kendy  was  app>inted  W the  Athletic 
Council  to  fin  the  newly  created  position  of 
director  of  athletics. 

DARWIN  MEMORIAL.  During  the  year 
1908  Darwin  memoriul  cxercisc-s  were  held,  .ind 
others  were  plann«*<I  for  1909  to  commemorate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Darwin’s 
birth,  and  tl»e  fiftieth  of  the  ap(K*arunce  of  the 
Or#j7in  of  Species.  Exercises  of  this  sort  were 
held  hy  a large  niiml>er  of  educational  institu- 
tions* and  learned  societies  all  over  the  world. 


Of  especial  interest  were  the  series  of  lectures 
on  Darwinism  given  in  South  Africa  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  Thompson,  of  the  Fniversity  of 
Ajjcrdeen,  and  special  meetings  held  ut  Balti- 
more on  January  1 by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  hy  (’am- 
bridge  University  during  the  last  week  in  June, 
At  the  former,  addresses  were  made  hy  Pro- 
fessor E.  R,  Poulton  of  Oxford  University,  juid 
by  a numlx'r  of  eminent  American  students  of 
evolution.  These  addresses  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Fifty  Years  of  Darxein- 
ism. 

At  Cambridge,  the  exercises  were  under  the 
immediate  dirwtion  of  Christ  College,  in  which 
Darwin  was  at  one  time  a student.  Delegates 
from  foreign  countries  w’ere  formally  welcomed 
as  giiests  of  the  University  by  the  Chancellor, 
lx)rd  Rayleigh,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  22. 
On  the  following  dnv,  aildresses  were  mn<le  hy 
l.ord  Rayleigh  and  \ty  Professors  4)scar  Hert- 
wig,  Eli^  MetschnikofT,  Henry  F.  Osborn,  and 
Sir  E.  Ray  T.ank»*stcr.  Professor  ()*»horn,  on 
l»ehalf  of  the  American  delegates,  prewuited  to 
Christ  College  a bronxe  statue  of  Darwin  by 
Couper,  a replica  of  one  in  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City. 
Other  meetings  were  held  on  the  two  following 
days,  at  wliich  addresses  w'ere  made,  and  degrees 
conferred.  A volume  of  imp)rtant  essays,  un- 
der the  title  of  DartcinUm  and  Modern  Science, 
has  been  published  in  connection  with  this  com- 
memoratioru 

DAVIDSON,  JoiiK.  An  English  poet  and 
playw'right,  died  by  his  own  hand,  in  March 
or  April,  1909.  He  was  l)orn  at  Barrhead, 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  in  1857,  the  son  of  an 
evangelical  clergviimn.  His  formal  education 
WHS  limited  to  one  term  (1876-7)  at  Edin- 
burgh University.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  ho 
entered  the  chemical  laboratory  of  a sugar 
lioufw*  at  Greenock.  From  1877  to  1889  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  in  various  Scottish  schools 
and  colleges.  In  1890  he  went  to  I.^nilon.  He 
first  came  prominently  l>efore  the  public  as  a 
poet  with  the  publication  of  Fleet  Street 
Frlofjues,  in  1893,  although  he  had  previously 
published  several  volumes.  These  early  works 
showed  originality,  charm,  and  |K>wer,  espe- 
cially in  tlte  ballad  form.  His  first  play  was 
(iodfrida,  published  in  1898.  Davidson,  always 
something  of  a radical,  iM-came  more  pronounced 
in  this  direction  in  his  last  years.  He  published 
a series  of  remarkable  “ ilocuments,”  calh»d 
“Testaments,”  in  which  he  set  forth  his  doc- 
trine,— an  *•  untempored  realism  and  a kind  of 
mad  Nietszcheism.”  In  these  productions  there 
was  little  e.xercise  of  his  undoubted  poetic  tal- 
ents. In  addition  to  those  note*!,  his  chief 
pro«luctions  were  Ycir  Batlmls  (1896);  The 
Last  Ballad  and  Other  Pttems  (18{)8);  The 
Testament  of  ««  Empire  Builder  (1902);  The 
Tentament  of  a Prime  Minister  (1901);  Se- 
lected poems  (1904);  The  Theatroerat  (1905); 
Fleet  Strext  (llHHt).  He  was  the  author  al«)  of 
a line  adaptation  of  CopjaV’s  Pour  la  Couronne. 
Davhlson  disap|*»’ared  on  March  23,  leaving  n 
note  which  implied  suicide.  His  Ixi^ly  wu.s  found 
fioating  ill  the  sea  near  Peii/ance  on  September 
18,  1909. 

DAVIS,  Marv  Evei.yx  (M(m>hk).  .\n  .\mer- 
iean  W’riter,  widely  known  hy  her  p€*n-name, 
“ .Mollie  E.  Davis.”  dun!  on  January  I,  HiOO. 
She  was  burn  ut  Talladega,  .-Via.,  in  1852. 
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Amonp  her  published  works  ar^:  3/indifi^  the 

Oap,  and  Other  I*oem8;  Under  the  Man-Fig; 
Under  Six  /7a<7«;  The  Wire  Cutter  (18P0)  ; 
The.  Queen's  Garden  (1000);  The  Price  of  Si- 
lence (1907). 

DE  ABMOND,  David  A.  An  American  pub* 
lie  oflicial.  Congressman  from  Missouri,  died  No- 
vember 23,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Hlair  counter, 
Pa.,  in  1844,  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  VV'illiamsport-Dickinson  Sem- 
inary. He  remove<l  to  Missouri  and  practiced 
law  at  Butler  in  that  State.  He  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  and  became  a circuit  court 
judge  and  supreme  court  commissioner  of  Mis- 
souri. In  1884  he  was  a Presidential  elector. 
From  1892  to  1909  he  was  a member  of  (Con- 
gress from  the  Sixth  Missouri  District.  Mr. 
De  Armond  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House.  In 

1907  there  was  u movement  to  promote  him  to 
the  party  leadership  to  succe^  John  Sharp 
Williams.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
those  in  opposition  to  Speaker  Cannon.  Mr. 
De  Armond  came  to  his  death  by  the  burning 
of  his  residence,  perishing  with  his  grandson, 
whom  he  was  trying  to  rescue. 

DEATH  RATE.  See  Vital  Statistics. 

DELAWARE.  One  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
thirteen  original  States.  The  total  area  is 
2370  square  miles,  of  which  19fi5  are  land  and 
405  square  miles  water.  Its  population  in  1900 
was  184,700.  According  to  the  Federal  esti- 
mate made  in  1909  the  population  in  that  year 
was  199.353.  The  capital  is  Dover. 

Mineral  Pbodi'ction.  The  Slate  is  not  nota- 
ble for  its  mineral  products,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  clay,  which  was  produced  in 

1908  to  the  value  of  $140/>27,  as  compared  with 
$190,440  for  the  prmiuct  of  1907.  Granite  is 
also  produced.  Among  other  mineral  profliicts 
are  coal-tar,  illuminating  gas,  coke,  sand  and 
gravel  and  sand-lime  brick.  The  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  for  1908  was 
$382,502,  as  compared  with  a value  of  the  prod- 
uct in  1907  of  $431,438. 

Agricllti're  and  Stock  Ralsino.  Tlie  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  inifxjrtant 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909  were  a.s  follows, 
according  to  figures  of  the  United  States  D»*- 
partment  of  Agriculture:  Corn.  0.200.000  bush- 
els, valium]  at  $3,590,000,  fr«m»  2(M),000  acres; 
winter  wheat.  1.052.JHK)  bushels,  valued  at 
$1,7 18.0(H),  from  118,000  acres;  oats.  102,000 
bushels,  value<l  at  $49,000,  from  4000  acres;  rye, 
14,000  bushels,  valued  at  $IO.iMM>.  from  lOOO 
acres;  buckwheat,  40, (MM)  bushels,  valued  at  $24,- 
000,  from  2(KM)  acres:  jMJtatoes.  804,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $(>22,000,  from  9(MM>  acres;  hay,  109,- 
000  tons,  vnlucil  at  $535,000,  from  109,00()  acres. 
The  State  is  favorably  situated  for  market  gar- 
dening. and  there  are  pro<luced  annually  about 
20,000,000  quarts  of  IsTries  of  various  sorts. 
Apple-growing  has  l>ecome  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  fruit-grr>wing  in  the  Slate,  and  the 
canning  industry  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  State.  The  imml«*r  of  farm 
animals  has  remained  o«>nstant  in  recent  years. 
The  wool  cfipi>c<l  in  1909  was  55.272  pounds. 

Fisheries.  The  value  of  the  prmiucts  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  IVeem- 
her  31.  1908.  was  $.>41,2(H).  Of  these  tlie  larg- 
est prcnluct  in  point  of  value  and  amount  taken 
was  in  menhaden.  Of  this  59,815,400  pounds 


w’cre  caught,  valued  at  $151,790.  Next  in  or- 
der of  importance  was  oysters,  of  which  154,6(M) 
bushels,  with  a value  of  $111,990,  were  taken. 
Of  oysters  for  seeding  purposes,  193.200  bushels, 
valu<^  at  $i')0,fl20,  were  caught.  Following  these 
in  order  of  importance  were  squetengue  or  sea 
trout.  2,690,000  pounds,  valued  at  $29,190;  shad, 
809,800  pounds,  valued  at  $07,800;  crabs,  3.178,- 
300,  valued  at  $13,390.  Among  other  fish  taken 
in  the  State  were  striped  bass,  52.500  pounds, 
carp,  132,800  pounds,  and  catfish,  150,700 
pounds.  Muskrat  skins  were  also  taken  to  the 
number  of  76,069,  valued  at  $23,530.  There 
were  05  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
State,  valued  at  $279,565.  The  numl)cr  of  in- 
de|>endent  fishermen  was  853,  and  the  wage-earn- 
ing fishermen  employed  numbered  903. 

Fi.nanc’E.  The  report  of  tlic  State  Treasurer 
showed  a balance  in  the  treasury  on  January 
14,  1908,  of  $118,157.  The  receipts  from  Janu- 
ary 14,  1008,  to  January  5,  1909,  were  $722,- 
170.  The  disbursements  for  the  same  period 
were  $840,327,  leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury 
on  January  5,  1909,  of  $147,042.  There  were  re- 
ceived in  the  general  fund  $557,426  and  there 
were  disbursed  $496,991.  The  school  fund 
am«>unted  to  $944,407.  The  State  debt  on  Jan- 
uary 5,  1009,  amounted  to  $816,785. 

CiiABiTiKS  AND  CoRBEC’TioNS.  Thc  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  Slate  in- 
clude the  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls; 
St.  Michael’s  Day  Nursery  and  Hospital  for 
Babies;  Delaware  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
('ruelty  to  Children;  the  Old  Folks’  Home  at 
Dover,  and  the  Dolaw'are  State  Ifospital  at 
Franhurst.  Appropriations  made  for  the  sup- 
|K>rt  of  tlu*se  institutions  in  1909  were  as  fol- 
lows: The  Delaware  Industrial  Scliool  for 

Girls,  $3000;  St.  Michael’s  l>ay  Nursery  and 
Hospital  for  Babies,  $500;  Delaware  }|^>ciety 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  $900; 
Old  Folks’  Home  at  Dover,  $2000;  Delaware 
State  Hospital  at  Franhurst,  $65,000,  In  ad- 
dition. there  were  appropriated  to  purchase 
lK>oks  for  the  blind,  $100;  for  deaf,  dumb,  blind 
and  idiotic  children,  $11,200;  for  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  $1500;  and  for  the 
Delaware  State  Tuberculosis  Commission,  $15.- 
000.  The  appropriation  for  deaf,  dumb,  blind 
and  idiotic  children  is  made  to  support  such 
children  outside  of  the  State,  there  being  no 
such  institution  in  Ikdaware.  The  Delaware 
State  H«>spital  is  wholly  supported  by  the  State, 
and  the  appropriation  for  the  Mind  covers  all 
the  exjienses  of  their  support,  hut  in  all  other 
institutions  (here  is  private  assistance.  Thc 
State  appropriation  covers  hut  a part  of  the 
requirements  of  the  other  institutions. 

Politics  and  Government.  On  March  1, 
the  bill  to  resubmit  the  question  of  the  licensing 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  rural  New  Castle  County,  which  is 
now  a license  district,  passed  the  G«'iieral  Assem- 
bly by  a vote  of  13  to  1.  The  bill  was  signed 
by  Governor  Pennewill.  In  1907  two  of  the 
thret*  counties  in  the  Stat*'  voted  to  do  away 
with  licenst‘, — Kent  and  Sussex.  The  two  local 
option  districts  in  New  (’astlc  County,  Wilniing- 
U»n  and  the  rural  part  of  the  county,  voted  for 
license.  'Hie  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
noted  aliove  simply  provides  that  the  district 
of  rural  New  Castle  County  shall  have  another 
op|K»rt«mitv  to  vote  on  the  question  in  Novem- 
ber, I9in.’ 

Thc  General  Assembly  appropriated  $15,000, 
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or  $.">000  for  pach  county,  to  be  unoit  for  the 
building  of  tuberculosis  sanitariums,  one  of 
U’htcii  is  already  in  oxiatence  near  Wilmington. 

OKFirfm.s : fJovernor,  Simwm  H.  I’onnewill; 

Lieutenant-Oovernor,  .John  M.  Mendinhn)l;  Sec* 
retary  of  State,  William  T.  Sniithers*,  Treas- 
urer, David  O.  Moor<*;  Auditor,  Then.  F.  Clark; 
Attorney-General.  Andrew  C.  Gray;  Adjutant- 
General,  I.  P.  Weekersham;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  Clina.  II.  Maull — all  Hcpublicans,  ex- 
cept Gras*,  Democrat. 

.JumciAKY.  Supremo  Court:  Chancellor,  Chart. 
M.  Curtis,  Reptihlican;  Chief  Justice,  James 
Pennewill,  Kepuhlican;  Associate  Justices,  Henry 
C-  Conrad,  Republican;  Victor  B.  Woolley,  Dem- 
ocrat; IMniel  O.  Ilasting.s,  Republican;  William 
H.  Boyce,  Democrat;  Clerk,  Clms.  U.  Le  Kevre, 
Democrat. 

The  State  lA^gislature  of  1900  was  composed 
of  11  Republicans  and  0 Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  17  Republicans  and  IH  Democrats  in 
the  House.  The  State  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  be  found  in  the  section  Corujrcss  of 
the  article  Uxited  St.vtes. 

DEKTSON,  Cn.^RLES.  An  American  phyrti- 
cian,  died  January  10,  1909.  He  wa»  born  at 
Royalton,  Vt.,  in  184.'),  graduated  from  Williams 
College  in  1867.  and  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  t‘niver«itv  of  Vermont  in  1809. 
After  rtcvernl  years  of  practioe  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  he  went  in  1873  to  Denver,  because  of 
pulmonary  hemorrhage.  He  was  for  fourteen 
years  professor  of  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
climatology  in  the  University  of  Denver,  and 
following  hirt  retirement  was  emeritua  profes- 
sor. Dr.  I>«*nirt<>n  was  a leader  in  the  crusade 
agiunst  tuberculosis,  and  was  a spt^ialiat  in  the 
treatment  of  that  disease.  In  1890  he  was 
president  of  the  American  Climatological  As- 
sociation. Among  his  writings  are  Rockif  \foun- 
tain  Uvaltk  Reports  (1876);  ExtrcAnc  and  Food 
for  Pulmonary  InralidJi  (1895),  and  many  arti- 
cles and  reports  in  periodicals. 

DENUABK.  A constitutional  monarchy  of 
Northern  Kurojie.  Capital,  Copenhagen, 

Area  and  Popri..\Tio.v.  Area,  exchisivc  of 
dependencies,  15.385  srpiare  miles.  Total  popu- 
lation (1906),  2,605,268.  The  population  is 
almost  entirely  .Scandinavian.  In  1907  the  num- 
ber of  marria^^'s  wa«  20.103;  in  1908,  19,956; 
births  (including  stillbirthrt) , 76,151  and  78,- 
077;  deaths  (including  «tillhirths),  39.(»89  and 
40.917.  Einigranla  in  1907  nmiilM>red  7890;  in 
1908,  4558.  The  po|mlation  of  CojKuihagen  in 
1906  was  126.540  (with  rtuhurhs,  514.1.34);  of 
Aarhus.  55,193;  Odense,  40,547;  AallK)rg,  31,- 
609;  Horsens,  22,.327 ; Randers,  20,963. 

Education.  I’rimary  education  is  compul- 
sory’. There  were  in  I9t)6  about  3100  public 
elementary  schools  (38  in  Co|)enhagen,  14ti  in 
other  towns,  and  3217  in  rural  districts),  with 
about  341,000  pupils.  The  secondary  schools, 
public  an<l  private,  ha<i  an  attendance  of  about 

57.000.  The  University’  of  ('opimhagen,  foumled 
1479.  has  five  faculties,  to  all  of  which  women 
are  admit  tetl  on  eijiiai  terms  with  men.  Four 
In  five  hundred  students  niatriculate  annually, 
Tlie  Lutheran  is  the  establishetl  religion;  com- 
plete religious  toleration  prevails, 

J.NDI’HTRIER.  Of  the  total  ar«i.  80  per  cent, 
is  productive,  and  one-sixth  of  (he  remainder 
is  in  peat  l»ogs.  The  law  prohibits  the  conden- 
sation i*f  a numl*er  of  small  farms  into  one  e«- 
tate;  the  soil  is  therefore  greatly  Hulslivided. 


The  area  under  the  principal  crops  in  1907 
and  the  production  were  ns  follows:  Oats, 

403.0.70  heetares,  15,717..39l  hectolitres  (1  hec- 
tolitre = 2.838  ir.  S.  hn.«hels)  ; rye,  276.011  lit'C- 
tnrea,  5,591,057  hectolitres;  Uirley,  233.712  hec- 
tares, 8,6.31,. 553  heetolitres;  wheat,  40,788  hec- 
tares, 1,539.308  hectolitres;  beetroot,  228,756 
heetares,  95,053,311  hectolitres;  potatoes.  54,- 
076  hectares,  8,459,315  hectolitres.  In  1907,  7 
sugar  factories  turmnl  out  52.660  tons  of  licet 
sugar;  in  1908-9,  64.000  tons;  27,110  tons  of 
margarine  and  oleomargarine  were  manufactured 
at  16  factories  in  1907.  There  were  in  1908, 
1345  creameries.  These  creameries  are  run  on 
the  cobj)orative  plan,  and  the  manufacture  of 
butter  for  export  is  an  Important  industry. 
The  yield  of  the  fisheries  in  1906  w’as  valued  at 
12,41*4,498  kroner;  in  1907,  at  13,587.472  kroner. 

UoMMKBUK.  In  the  general  commerce,  im- 
ports and  exports  in  1!MI6  were  valued  at  725,- 
626.000  kroner  and  55fh.50S,000  respectively'  (1 
krone  = 26.8  cents)  ; 1907,  788.866.m»0  and  *004,- 
922,000;  1908,  70'J, 423,001)  and  5.)0,654,000.  In 
the  general  trade  imports  in  1907  and  1908 
and  exports  in  1908  were  valued  in  thousamlrt 
of  kroner  as  follows: 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

1S»07 

1908 

190K 

Oormany  

...2S7M7 

2.37.921 

121.221 

Oreai  Britain  .. 

...135008 

109.3n4 

330.825 

I’nlieO  Slates  . . 

..  121. 12S 

112.525 

24.040 

Ilu.H.'iia  

...  76.4rt9 

50.029 

39.299 

Sw»Ml«n  

...  07.173 

S8.103 

40.671 

Netli^'rlamls  .... 

...  22.018 

17.678 

2.4K1 

Fr;ii»c«-  

...  17.27S 

10.424 

0.78 

Norway  ........ 

...  13.05.7 

10.795 

21.999 

Bediilum  

...  9.925 

9.417 

1.418 

In  the  special  trade,  imports  and  exports  were 
valued  at  559,328.i>00  kroner  ami  393,512.000 
knmer  respectively  in  1906;  1907.  681.129.000 
and  416,863.000;  ' 1908.  614,544.000  and  4.39,- 

518.000.  In  the  special  trade  the  leading  iin- 
p»rtH  in  1908  were  as  follows:  Cereals,  80,- 

382,000  kroner;  oil  cake,  56,536,000;  coni,  4.3,- 
662, (HH);  iron  maniifaeture.s,  31,069,000;  timber, 
liiinber,  etc.,  2.),(M»2.(MM);  woolens,  18.334,000; 
cotton  and  oilier  vegetable  textiles,  17,117,000; 
fats,  10.078,000;  tobacco,  10, .508,000;  oil,  10,- 
078,000;  hides  and  skins,  9,499,000;  seeds, 
8.474,000;  cofTee,  8,(M52.000;  fruits,  7.o:7.(»00; 
woolen  yarn,  6,836,000;  iron,  C, 3.70,000;  nnl- 
mnls.  5,848,04)0;  Ixiats,  1,314,000.  The  principal 
px|)orts  in  1908  (special  traile)  were:  Butter, 

183.079.000;  meat,  112.839.000;  animals.  .39.- 
6.79.000;  eggs,  27,il8.(M)0;  hides  an«l  skins,  12,- 
512,(MM);  flnh.  7.409,000;  lioatrt.  0..787.000;  bar- 
ley, 6,2Jil,000;  iron  manufactureft.  5,640,000. 

CoM.\frMCATiONH.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways at  the  end  of  lf>07  was  20H3  miles;  of 
which  1167  miles,  valued  at  221, .706,211  kroner, 
l)clong  to  the  state.  Not  including  (.'openhngen, 
Denmark  lia^l  in  1907  4188  miles  of  road  and 
22,245  miles  of  byways.  There  were  1034  poat- 
oJliw'rt  and  525  tidegraph  oftices  (state,  railway, 
nn<l  private).  The  length  of  state  telegraph 
lines  ( Mareli  31,  1908)  was  2320  miles,  and 
the  length  of  w’ire,  8781.  3'he  merchant  marine, 
.January  I,  1908,  incImltHl  4.321  vessels  of  .74.7,- 
981  registered  tons,  of  which  69.7  were  steamers 
of  405,946  tons.  During  1907.  .3.7.147  vessids 
of  .3.864,126  tons  enter<Ml  the  Danish  ports,  and 
36,635  vessels  of  1.2.76,19.7  tons  cleared;  in  the 
fcm'^ting  trade,  30,142  veadfla  enteriHl,  and  35,- 
792  cleared. 
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Financk.  Tlie  actual  revenue  anti  expemli- 
ture  in  the  fiscal  year  11M)7*8  wore  !>7,4U1),771 
kr<mer  an«I  04,IID.*ilH  kroner  re»|M*ctivelv;  for 
1908-1),  93.3r>9,181  unci  107.!H)6,039. 

For  1909-10  the  estimatecl  revenue  was  03,- 
44H.H85  kronor,  nml  the  estiniutecl  ox|ien(iiture 
102,256,833  kroner.  The  princi|>al  items  of  es- 
timated revenue  wore:  Indirect  taxes  (mainly 

customs  anti  exciw*),  64,306.100  krtmer;  direct 
taxes,  15,161,000;  interest,  etc.,  5,814.463;  rev- 
enue from  employment  of  property,  1,985,784; 
lottery,  1,555,000.  Tho  lar^for  estimated  ex- 
penditures were;  Capital  expenditure  on  pub- 
lic works,  railways,  etc.,  15,896,879  kronor; 
war,  13,283,312;  worship  and  instruction,  11,- 
887,983;  interior,  10.7H7,(K)8;  public  debt, 
8,340,659;  marine,  8,304,906;  justice,  8,039,- 
391;  finance,  6,121,745;  pensions,  4,891,100; 
af;riculturc,  4,343,131;  public  works  (min- 
istry of),  1,294.233;  civil  list  and  appannpes, 
1,155,200.  On  March  31,  1909,  the  external 
debt  stood  at  166,127,250  kroner;  internal  debt, 
87.816,909;  total,  255,933,203.  The  eniorpency 
•reserve  fund  (which  amounted  to  116.246,060 
kroner  in  1867,  38,365,915  in  1877,  and  17,820,* 
879  in  1887)  stood  at  17,897,222  kroner  on 
March  31,  1909. 

The  national  debt,  March  31,  1008,  stood  at 
255,933,203  kroner  (foreign,  167,827,250), 
mostly  at  3 per  cent.  The  accounts  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  balanced,  July  31.  1908,  at  189,- 
374,884  kroner;  tlie  assets  included  82.402,429 
kroner  in  bullion  and  s{R'cie,  and  the  liahilitios 
included  133,000,000  kroner  note  isHUe,  27,000,- 

000  capital,  and  3,000,000  reserve  fund.  Other 
banks  to  the  nunil>er  of  130  transact  tho  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  country.  There  were, 
March  31.  1907,  516  savings  Imnks,  with  1,- 
240.739  depositors  and  deposits  amounting 
Ui  717.443,586  kroner.  The  value  of  coin 
minted  in  1908  was:  G<»ld,  5.926.990  kronor; 
silver,  808,915;  bronze,  129,967;  total,  6,865,- 
872. 

N-WT.  The  elTective  na\*x’  in  1909  included 
4 monitors.  3 torptnio  gunboats,  14  first-class 
torpcnlo-boats,  and  1 submarine.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  old  vcs>m>Is  of  little  or 
no  fighting  value. 

As&fV.  As  provided  by  the  military  laws  of 
1909  the  Danish  army,  a national  militia  in 
which  service  is  compulsory,  comprises  two 
corps.  It  receives  annually  8000  recruits  f<»r 
the  inf.intry,  serving  163  days;  272  fur  the 
guard,  m’rving  150  days;  380  for  the  cavalry, 
serving  200  days;  270  for  the  train,  792  for  the 
field  artillery,  serving  tme  year  as  drivers  or  280 
days  in  the  ranks;  800  serving  1 year  in  tl»e 
coast  artillery,  300  serving  in  the  engineers  for 
210  days.  60  in  the  technical  branches  for  13 
months,  50  in  the  commissary  department,  serv- 
ing 125  days;  and  120  in  the  medical  corps, 
serving  for  230  days.  TIk?  new  organization 
would  give  a total  of  ,52  battalions.  31  of  the 
line  and  21  of  the  reserves  of  four  companies 
each  for  the  infantry  in  place  of  44  battalions, 
4 regiments  (2  having  1 squadron  of  the  re- 
serves) of  three  squadnms.  or  12  instead  of  15 
Bouadruns,  24  batteries  of  field  artillery  in  place 

01  16.  18  batteries  of  coast  artillery  as  pre- 
viously and  12  companies  of  engineers  instead  of 
9.  General  Lfitken  commanding  the  army  corps 
of  Zeeland  was  replaced  by  General  Gurtz. 

Govekxmfnt.  According  to  the  present  Con- 
stitution. the  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
the  King  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the 


legislative  power  in  the  Rigsdag.  a body  com- 
posed of  a S<>i>ate  (laindstliing)  and  a House  of 
Commons  (Kolkething).  Tlie  l^ndstbing  has 
66  nieniliers,  12  nominated  by  the  Crown,  the 
remainder  elected  indirectly.  Tlio  Kolkething 
C^msists  of  114  inenilMTs.  elect<*<l  by  universal 
sul^^Hg(^  The  present  King,  Frederick  VII I., 
was  K>rn  June  3,  1843;  marrieil,  July  28,  1889. 
to  Princess  Louisa  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  suc- 
ceedoil  to  the  throne  January  29.  1906.  Heir 
apparent.  Prince  Christian,  born  September  26, 
18<0.  The  Ministry  of  October  23,  1909,  wan 
constituted  as  follows:  President  of  the  Coun- 

cil and  Minister  of  Justice,  C.  Th.  Zahlc;  War 
and  Marine,  C.  KrablK*;  Foreign  AlTairs,  E.  J. 
C.  Scaveiiiua;  Agriculture,  Paul  Christensen; 
Worship  and  lustrviction,  M.  C.  B.  Nielsen; 
Public  Works.  J.  J.  Jensen;  Interior,  Dr.  P.  R. 
Miliieh;  Finance,  Dr.  G.  E.  C.  Brande.s;  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  V.  H.  O.  Weimann; 
Minister  for  Iceland,  Bjorn  Jonsson. 

Colonies.  The  colonial  possessions  of  Den- 
mark are:  Iceland,  Greonlaud,  and  the  Danish 
West  Indies  (qq.  v.). 

IIiHTOBY.  As  in  the  previous  year  the  main 
question  in  Danish  politics  was  that  of  defense. 
The  government's  defense  plan  was  submitted  on 
February  12.  This  provided  for  Rirtification 
both  by  laud  and  sea  and  called  for  twenty  tor- 
pedo-boats, six  submarines,  the  improvement  of 
tlie  mines  and  other  means  of  defense.  To  carry 
tlie  plan  into  effect  42,200.000  kroner  were  re- 
quired at  once  and  an  annual  incrca.Hc  of  3.327,- 
000  kroner  in  the  military  budgets  was  proposed- 
M.  Christensen,  the  former  Premier,  however, 
whose  following  was  considerable,  complicated 
matters  by  a speech  in  which  he  differed  from  the 
government's  pro)M»sals  as  to  the  land  fortifica- 
tions of  Cojienhagen.  On  May  25  tliegvneral  eloo- 
tions  were  lield.  They  turned  on  the  issue  of  land 
fortifications  for  Copi'nlmgen.  The  Conservatives 
in  general  fuvorwl  these  fortifications  os  part  of 
a system  of  defense  that  should  U>  strong  enough 
to  prove  that  D«*nmark  was  able  to  enforce  her 
neutrality.  The  Socialists  on  the  other  hand 
held  that  expenditure  for  this  pur|s«e  was 
wasteful  since  Denmark  was  too  weak  to  defend 
herself  in  the  event  of  war.  Moreover  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  tlie  Socialist  policy  was  disarma- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  elections  was  in  gen- 
eral to  favor  the  Moderate  Left  tl>en  in  power, 
hut  it  ctnild  not  command  a majority  for  its 
defeiis»»  Hclierrte  except  hv  a combination  with 
M.  Christenwri  and  his  followers.  On  July  31 
the  Cabinet  resigned.  It  held  office  for  a short 
time  nfterwnrtis  at  the  request  of  the  King,  but 
in  August  a new  C'abinet  was  formed  under 
Count  Holstein-Ledrelwirg,  who  had  retired 
twenty  years  U*fore  an<I  was  seventy  years  of 
age.  Tho  new  Ministry  included  l>oth  the  former 
PremierA.  Neergnnrd  and  ('hristensen  and  was 
agreed  on  the  geiiiTul  ;>olicy  of  improving  Copen- 
hagi'n’fl  land  tlefimse.  hut  with  mo^Iific.'itions  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  M.  Christensen. 
The  reapp<dntment  of  Christensen  caused  great 
imlignntion,  except  among  his  perwmal  followers, 
on  acetuint  of  his  relation  to  the  AIl>erti  scan- 
dal of  the  previ<ms  year,  and  in  Ch'tohi'r  be  re- 
signi'd  hU  p<»rtfolio  as  Minister  of  National  De- 
fen’<‘  on  account  of  the  public  demonstrations 
against  him.  The  King  ap|>ointe<l  Premier  llol- 
slein-lAHlreborg  to  that  post.  Meanwhile,  on 
Septenib<*r  24.  a cimipromlse  defense  scheme  rep- 
res*'nting  an  agreement  between  MM.  Christen- 
sen ami  Neerg.aanI  was  passed  by  Parliament. 
It  provided  for  strong  sea  defenses  for  Copen- 
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hagpn,  but  left  Uk*  land  defenses  of  the  ’eighties, 
though  strengthened  somewhat  by  two  now  so* 
called  sea  f(»rt«.  This  did  not  go  far  enough  for 
the  Conservatives  who  wisluMl  strong  tlefonses 
in  the  spirit  of  Denmark’s  treaties,  and  wont  too 
far  for  the  S<x;iulisU  who  desired  disarmament. 
A new  Cabinet  crisis  occurred  in  Octol»er,  the 
Extreme  Right  and  l>‘ft  having  joiiK*d  in 
attacking  the  Premier  and  finally  having  car- 
ried a vote  of  no  confidence.  The  Premier  re* 
signed  and  a Radical  .Ministry  succi^i'ded  under 
M.  Zahle.  Its  position  w'as  precarious  as  it  was 
supported  only  by  a small  |»ortion  of  the  Folke* 
thing.  Ilia  charges  against  the  former  Ministers 
MM,  Christensen  and  lierg  on  account  of  their 
relations  with  tJie  AU)erti  scandal  raised  the 
question  of  impi^achmeiit.  A comiuittw  of  the 
Folkething.  apprunted  to  consider  the  matter,  re- 
ported on  Ih-cemlKT  1 in  favor  of  their  arraign- 
ment before  a judicial  body  of  the  state.  'Ilie 
Zahle  Cabinet  (sec  preceding  paragraph  on  (lov- 
rrnmrnt) , was  the  fifth  Cabinet  that  Dtmniark 
bad  had  in  less  than  a year  ami  a half.  It  was 
the  first  Radical  ( abiiu*t  in  her  history,  and  the 
only  one  that  had  to  rest  for  its  supisirt  on  the 
Socialists.  Fear  was  expressed  that  the  new 
Ministry  would  endeavor  to  obstruct  the  exi‘cu- 
tion  of  the  defense  laws,  but  the  Minister  of 
Finance  announced  early  in  Novemljer  that  the 
government  would  carry  out  these  measures. 
Iceland's  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  her 
present  relations  with  Denmark  was  again  mani- 
f»*»t  in  IfiOl).  Early  in  the  V€*ar  the  Icelandic 
Minister  in  the  Danish  Cabinet  resigned.  The 
Icelandic  members  of  the  recent  connnission 
with  one  exception  favored  Icelandic  autonomy, 
leaving  the  mother  country  to  c<uitrol  only  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy  and  national  defense.  In 
the.  Icelandic  eu*ctions  the  party  that  wished 
Iceland  to  be  united  with  IVnnmrk  only  in  tlia 
person  of  the  King  reeeivwl  the  majority  of 
votes.  In  duly  the  King  and  Queen  visited  the 
C>Jir  at  Peterhof. 

DEPOSIT  OUABANTEE.  Sco  Banks  and 
Banking. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA.  See  Electoral  Re- 
form. 

DESTOUBNELLES  DE  CONSTANT,  Paix 
Henry  Benjamin.  A French  publicist  and  dip- 
lomat, awarded  on  Decemlior  fi.  IfiOft,  the  Nobel 
prize  for  the  advancement  of  p?ace.  He  was 
born  at  La  FhVhe  in  1S.*>2  and  was  e<lucated  at 
the  LycT*e  Ixuiis-le-Orand,  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came a graduate  in  law  and  took  the  diploma  of 
the*  School  of  Oriental  Languag»*.s.  He  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  and  rcncl>rd  the  highest 
raJik  in  it.  being  for  some  time  French  Ambassa- 
dor to  England.  He  then  entered  home  jmlitics, 
BcTving  as  deputy  for  the  Sarthe  from  IHIM  to 
1004.  when  he  was  elected  Hcnator.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  two  peace  congresses  held  at  The 
Hague,  and  took  an  active  part  In  other  ertn- 
groflses  for  the  advancement  of  peace  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Among  his  puhlislied 
writings  are  treatises  on  the  French  prcdecto- 
rate  over  Tunis,  on  provincial  life  In  Grewe  and 
on  the  religious  congregations  of  tlw  Arabs: 
also  two  plays  on  cla.snic  themes,  Onlai^e  and 
Pygmalion. 

DHANIS.  Baron.  A Belgian  explorer,  died 
November  13,  1000.  He  was  born  in  1X50.  and 
received  his  early  education  in  Greenock.  Scot- 
land. He  cnteretl  the  Belgian  army  in  1HX4.  and 
took  part  in  the  efforts  which  wi’re  l»eing  made 
by  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  to  found  stations 


on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  soon 
after  procoetled  to  the  Congo  and  was  active  in 
extending  the  inlluence  and  rule  of  the  state. 
In  1R8X  he  founded  several  stations  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Middle  Congo  and  in  1S90 
he  explored  the  Stanley  Falls  region  to  llio  river 
Kwango,  estHhIishing  several  new  stations.  In 
1892-3  he  conducted  a campaign  against  Arab 
slave  raiders,  who,  after  Stanley 'o  rescue  of 
Emin  Pasha,  had  e.slablished  themselves  along 
tlie  Falls  and  at  Nyangwe  and  Kafwmgij,  which 
had  become  llourishing  towns  strongly  fortithil. 
They  dominated  the  wliole  region.  In  1892 
these  Arabs  attacked  an  expf*dition  under  Com- 
mandant Dhania  which  was  proceeding  south- 
ward to  Katanga.  The  latter  diverted  hia 
march  to  the  east  and  with  strong  reimforee- 
inents  attackeil  both  Nyangwe  and  Kasongo. 
These  operations,  extending  over  1902-3.  in- 
volved great  slaughter  on  lK>th  sides;  but  in  the 
end,  Dhanis  intlict4*d  complete  defeat  on  the 
Arabs  and  utterly  d»*stroyed  Isith  towns,  thus 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  rule  of  the 
Free  State.  On  his  return  to  Belgium  he  was 
raised  by  tl»e  King  to  the  rank  of  Imron.  Re- 
turning to  the  Congo  the  next  year  he  was 
made  vice-governor  in  1895.  In  1890-7  he  took 
a leading  part  in  the  great  expedition  towards 
the  Nile,  during  which  his  tr*»ops  mutinied, 
killed  wveral  ofiiecra,  inchuling  Dhanis’s  brother, 
and  conifM-lhs!  the  expeilition  to  retreat  toward 
tlie  Congo.  It  waa  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
mutineers  were  subdued  and  Cf>mparative  order 
restored.  The  Ia.st  years  of  his  life  Baron 
Dhanis  livtMi  in  retirement  in  Belgium. 

DICKINSON,  Japob  McOavock.  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer,  ap|>oinled  Secretary  of  War  in  1909. 
He  was  born  in  Columbus.  Mias.,  in  18.51.  At 
tbe  age  of  14  lie  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  graduattni  from  the  Univeraitv  of 
Nashville  in  1871.  ami  studied  law-  at  Columbia 
University  and  at  Udprig.  After  his  axlmission 
to  the  bar  he  practiced  in  Tennessee.  In  1895-7 
he  wu-s  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States.  By  sfiecial  commission  he  served  on 
several  occasions  on  the  supreme  beneh  of  Ten- 
nessee. In  ino.l  he  served  as  counsel  for  the 
Uniteti  States  lx>for«  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Com- 
mission, and  was  paid  a high  tribute  by*  Baron 
Alverstone,  I.ord  ('liief  Justice  of  England,  um- 
pire of  the  tribunal.  In  1899  he  became  general 
counsel  fi>r  ll>e  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co., 
a position  which  he  held  when  invited  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  l^ecomp  Secretary  of  War  In  his 
cabinet.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  a Di*m«>crat  of  the 
conservative  type.  He  was  president  of  the 
Anmrican  Bar  Association  in  1907-8.  and  is  con- 
sidere<l  one  of  the  m««t  able  and  eminent  law- 
yers in  the  United  States. 

DIETETICS.  Set*  Food  and  Nitbition, 

DIRECT  PBIM ABIES.  Sec  Electorai,  Re- 
form. 

DISEASES  OP  ANIMALS.  See  Vetebi- 
NAitv  Science. 

DISCIPLES  OP  CHRIST,  known  also  as 
CamplM'llites,  after  Alexander  Campliell,  of 
Bethany,  West  Virginia.  In  1811  the  first 
church  was  organized  and  the  body  m.ay  be  dated 
as  a distinct  organization  from  1827.  The  de- 
nomination has  had  a rapid  growth.  The  total 
numlter  of  communicants  in  1909  was  1.217.976. 
These  were  in  the  United  States.  There  wnre  in 
all  countries.  I. .329.559.  There  were  10.522 

churches  and  5985  ministers.  There  were  en- 
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rollnl  in  the  liiblo  HciiooU  of  the  deiiominatiun 
U12jK5b  pupiK  The  value  of  the  church  prop- 
erty wa4  $28,031,520.  *rhe  churches  of  the  dc- 
nominaitioQ  lie  cliictly  in  tlie  Middle  West  ami 
South,  although  it  is  represwiited  in  every  Staite 
in  the  I'uion  with  Uk*  exception  of  two.  There 
are  many  churches  in  Australia  and  other  |mrta 
of  Great  Hritain.  Churches  also  exist  in  Cuba, 
Philippines,  Canada  and  Scandinavia.  Miaaiun* 
ary  work  is  carried  on  in  Japan,  China.  India. 
Philippines,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Kngland,  Norway, 
SwtHleii,  Denmark  and  Port**  Kieu.  Tlie  receipts 
for  foreign  missions  in  lOOU  were  $350, G85. 
Twelve  new  missionaries  were  sent  out  in  1900 
and  u numljer  of  others  are  under  appointment. 
The  Forei^  Missionary  Society  supports  17 
medical  missionaries  and  17  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, and  in  1909  treated  131,770  patienU. 
The  American  Christian  Missionary  Society  con- 
ducts the  domestic  missions  of  the  ilcnominution. 
This  S<»clety  received  for  its  work  in  1909  $118,- 
756.  During  1909  the  Society  aided  in  the  sup- 
port of  .386  workers  in  tlie  field.  There  is  also 
u Christian  Women’s  Board  of  Missions  which 
sup|M>rts  missions  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Disciples  rank  third  among  the  churches  in 
the  uiiml>er  of  Christian  Ktideavor  Societies. 
They  have  uUo  many  strung  educational  insti- 
tutions as  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia; 
Hiram  College,  Ohio;  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Drake  I'niversUy,  Des  Moines, 
la.;  Butler  University,  lndiana]>oUH,  and  Chris- 
tian University,  Canton,  Mo. 

The  centennial  celehrutioii  of  the  founding 
of  the  denomination  was  held  in  Pittsburg  from 
the  nth  to  the  19th  of  Octolier.  It  was  one 
of  the  largest  religious  conventions  ever  held  and 
it  was  estimated  that  aw^me  5t>,0(K)  people  were 
gathered  toj^ther.  At  the  o|K‘n-air  communion 
servici^  between  25,000  and  30.000  persims  were 
present.  The  most  notable  address  was  that  of 
Col.  S.  H.  Church,  a layman.  He  urged  that 
the  spirit  of  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  col- 
leagues lie  given  greater  sway  in  dealing  w’ith 
the  probleniH  of  the  day;  that  insistence  on  im- 
mersion as  a requisite  for  discipleship  Ih>  frankly 
aliandoned  by  the  Disciples;  that  tlie  principle 
of  religious  union  be  frankly  aeknowkslged  us 
incIudiTig  the  Uoman  Catholic  and  the  Jew; 
that  the  Disciples  accept  the  knowledge  that 
modern  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  brought;  and 
that  they  cease  to  build  churches  in  small  com- 
munities already  supping]  with  churches  Ix^aring 
other  name.s.  This  address  aroused  great  op- 
position among  the  delegates  and  a resolution 
was  passed  specifically  disavowing  the  conclu- 
Bions  which  Colonel  Church  reached. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  That  portion 
of  the  Federal  domain  which  is  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  is  coexten.sive 
with  the  city  of  Washington.  The  District  was 
organi?.ed  on  March  30,  1791,  when  a concession 
of  land  amounting  to  100  square  miles  was  made 
to  the  United  States  by  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  gross  area  is  alxiut  60  square 
niil<*s.  as  a portion  of  the  original  ci^ssion  was 
re-ceded  to  Virginia  in  1846.  A census  of  the 
District  was  token  on  April  I,  1909,  and  showinl 
a total  population  of  343,003,  iucluding  99,142 
colored. 

Fixanck.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  during 
the  year  were  .$14,168,448.  This  includes  a cash 
balance  left  from  the  fincal  year  1908  of  $331, • 
1H7.  The  expenditures  were  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations,  $12,654,624,  ami 


from  the  special  trust  fund,  $1,147,749,  leaving 
an  unex|H-ml<‘d  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
y«*ar  1909  of  $366,074.  The  chief  sources  ot 
revenue  are  taxes,  trust  and  s^iecial  fund  col- 
lections, and  United  StaUrs  payments  from  ap- 
propriations under  the  act  of  1H78. 

Kuucation.  The  largest  amount  of  the  eati- 
mates  fur  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
imiiiitenance  oi  the  public  Sidiools.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  six  school  build- 
ings were  aunplcted  and  progress  was  made 
ujMiii  84‘ven  others  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
total  ourollinent  of  pupils  in  that  yiMr  was  as 
follows:  Day  schools,  54.592;  night  scIkhiIs, 

3702.  a total  of  58,384.  Tlie  number  of  teacher* 
in  tho  day  schools  was  1628  and  in  the  night 
schools,  101.  A system  of  medical  iiis{>cetion 
is  nmintainixl  in  the  schmiU  and  during  the 
school  term  1908-9  the  twelve  medical  inspec- 
tors made  9497  visits  to  school  buildings. 

MtMcirAL  Conditions  and  PBCMiBF.ss.  In 
accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners made  in  their  annual  report  of  1908, 
Congress  enacted  a bill  whereby  the  jurisdic- 
tions «>f  the  several  Justices  of  the  Peace  were 
combined  in  the  municipal  court,  the  duties  of 
which  were  defined  in  the  statute.  The  court 
was  established  February  17,  19L>9,  and  the 
record  which  it  made  during  the  year  fully  jus- 
tified tho  enactment  of  the  law. 

The  Juvenile  Court,  created  by  Gongress,  has 
also  justifieu  its  establishment  as  a necessary 
part  of  the  maeliinerv  for  dealing  with  delin- 
quent and  dependent  cliildren.  During  the  fiscal 
year  2546  children  were  brought  l>efore  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  dis|XHed  of  by  it  under  the 
law.  In  addition  929  adult  eases,  chiefly  for  the 
non-support  of  wife  or  children  or  both,  were 
passed  upon  and  824  cases  were  disposed  of  un- 
der the  child  lalxir  law. 

A larger  use  of  public  playgrounds  of  the 
District  was  made  during  the  year  1909.  There 
were  nine  municipal  playgrounds  operated  in 
1909  with  390,871  attendances. 

During  the  \ear  twenty  miles  of  sewers  were 
eonstnicted.  The  total  length  of  sewers  in  the 
District  on  June  30,  1909  was  541.26  miles. 
During  the  year  3088  trees  were  planted,  an  in- 
crejiM*  of  659  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  in  their 
annual  report  recommended  that  additional 
parks  should  be  established.  The  only  large 
public  resHTvation  is  Hock  Creek  Park,  which 
contains  alnnit  160.5  acres.  The  plans  of  the 
Senate  Park  Commission  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a chain  of  parks  in  that  portion 
of  the  District  outside  the  city  limits  and  con- 
necting them  by  parkways  or  boulevards.  The 
Commissioners  also  called  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  for  tho  improvement  of  the  harbor 
front,  es|H.*ciaIly  along  the  Washington  channel. 

Mi8CEiXANi-X)VB.  Ill  accordance  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  in  approving  the  sugges- 
tion, the  District  of  Cohinihia  will  hereafter  be 
representcfl  at  the  Military  and  Naval  Acad- 
emies. The  Commissioners  will  have  the  j»fiwer 
to  appoint  candidates  after  competitive  exom- 
inution.  By  authority  of  Congress  the  Commis- 
sioners in  .April,  1909,  removrsl  tlie  remains  of 
Major  Pierre  Charles  L’Enfaiit.  the  architect 
of  the  (’apitol,  from  Green  Hill.  Maryland,  where 
they  were  buried  in  182.5,  to  the  Arlington 
(H*metery. 

DODGE,  Thfodore  Atraitlt.  An  American 
soldier  and  military  writer,  died  October  26, 
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1009.  lie  waA  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1842, 
and  rtxTnved  hin  military  edueatiuii  under 
lkIaJor*(Jencrul  von  Frohreieh  of  tUe  Prussian 
army  in  litTliii,  ami  graduated  from  the  London 
I'niversity  in  1861.  Ketuniing  to  the  fnited 
States  he  voluntwre^l  in  the  Lnion  army  and 
served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  119lh  New  York 
Infantry.  He  receiviMl  wounds  at  Manassaa  and 
Cliantilly.  At  the  battle  of  (Jettysburg  he  hmt 
his  right  leg  and  was  captured.  Following  the 
war  he  served  in  the  Paymuster-tJenernrs  ofliee 
at  Washington  and  was  mustere<l  out  of  tho 
volunteiT  service  in  1860.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed  captain  in  the  44th  regular  infantry 
and  retired  for  disability  in  1870.  In  1904  he 
receive<l  the  rank  of  major  and  was  brevetted 
colonel  of  volunteers  and  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  regular  army  for  his  Civil  War  services. 
He  wa.s  well  known  as  a writer  on  military  suh- 
jcets.  Among  his  published  works  are:  Uintory 
of  the  Art  of  U’or — AUxander^  Hannibal,  Or/tor, 
ttuatavus  Adolphux.  Sapolcon  (12  vols.,  1890- 
1907);  The  Vampaiyn  of  Chancrllorsville 
(1881);  Rird's'cyc  lieio  of  our  Civil  IFar 
(188.1);  Patroclua  and  PenrUtpc  (1885);  Great 
Captains  (1889);  and  Hulcrs  of  Many  Ijonda 
(1894).  He  also  contributed  essays,  reviews, 
and  occasional  verses  to  magazines. 

DODS,  Marcus.  A minister  of  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  died  April  2C,  1909. 
He  was  born  in  1834  at  Belford,  Northunil>er' 
land,  graduated  from  Edinburgh  University  in 
1854,  and  studie<l  divinity  at  New  College. 
1854-8.  From  1864  to  1889  he  was  pastor  of 
Renfield  Free  Church,  Glasgs»w.  and  in  the  latter 
year  became  professor  of  New  Testament  tbe- 
ologj*  in  New  College.  Edinburgh.  He  wrote 
among  other  works:  The  Prayer  that  Teaches 

to  Pray  (1863)  ; Kpintlcs  to  the  Heven  Churches 
(186.5)  ; The  Parables  of  Our  Lord.  2 seri^^s 
(1883-5);  Hoir  to  Become  Like  Christ  (1897); 
Forerunners  of  liante  (1903);  The  Bible;  Its 
Origin  and  Xature  (1905).  Dr.  Do4la  <^>ntrib- 
ut<Mi  articles  on  religious  subjects  to  the  En- 
eyelopcrdia  Brilannica  and  to  various  period- 
icals. 

DOHRN,  Anton,  A fJerman  zo?>logtst.  died 
September  30.  1900.  He  was  bf)rn  in  1840  at 
Stettin.  lie  studied  the  natural  sciences  under 
Hneckel  in  .Jena,  where  he  substn^uently  became 
privat'docent.  He  made  important  investiga- 
tions of  marine  animals,  especially  crustaceans, 
and  Tna<lc  journeys  to  tin?  coast  o/  England  and 
to  the  Mediterranean  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing them.  He  establishe<l  in  1870  a zoiilogical 
station  at  Naples,  the  first  and  most  important 
institution  of  its  kind.  Among  his  puhlislied 
■writings  were:  />cr  Vrsprung  der  ir»r6clf AiVrc 
(1875);  and  Studien  zur  Urgeschichte  des  Wir- 
belthierkorpers  (1882). 

DOMINICA.  A West  Indian  island  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain;  one  of  the  five  presiden- 
cies of  the  I^eeward  Islands  (q.  v.).  Area,  291 
square  miles;  population  (1901),  28,894.  Capi- 
tal, Rosean,  with  about  6000  inhabitants.  There 
is  a Carib  settlement  with  about  400  inhabi- 
tants. The  imports  amounted  (1908-9)  to 
£153,114;  tl>€  exports,  chiefly  cacao,  coffee,  and 
fruits,  to  £112,013.  The  local  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  three  successive  Tears  are  given 
as  follows:  1906-7.  £34,149  and  £31.055;  1907-8, 

£.39,865  and  £31,486;  1908-9,  £42.147  and  £37,- 
178.  The  public  debt  stood  (1909)  at  £50.350. 
There  is  an  executive  council  and  a legislative 
council.  The  President  is  W.  Douglas  Young. 


drainage.  The  great  activity  in  extend- 
ing the  ^ricultural  areas  in  the  l^nted  States 
by  both  irrigation  and  draittage.  which  has  U'en 
so  marked  for  the  past  few  years,  cmitimied 
during  1909.  It  was  estimated  hy  the  StNire* 
tary  of  .-Igriculture  in  1908  that  there  had  b*en 
draincMl  in  the  several  States,  under  local  drain- 
age laws,  an  area  of  15,889,000  acres.  ThU 
area  has  Uhmi  greatly  extendetl  during  the  year 
1009,  the  largest  areas  Inung  in  Iowa.  .Miss<)uri, 
Arkansas,  Ujuisiana,  Florida,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 'Ihe  State  of  Florida  has  undertaken  the 
drainage  <»f  the  Kverglaxles,  and  much  of  the 
land  in  this  great  swamp  has  lx*en  sold  to  com- 
]NU»ies,  which  are  putting  it  on  the  market  for 
settlement.  North  Carolina  cnactetl  a drainage 
district  law.  whieh  has  made  pos.sible  the  drain- 
age of  large  areas  in  the  coastal  plains  of  that 
State. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  activity  in  the  drainage 
of  wet  lands  outside  of  the  Unitt-d  Stat(‘s  is  in 
Italy  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Po.  This  work  U done  principally  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  which  exercim>s  control  over  all 
drainage  work.  Drainage  works  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  first  class  including  th<»se 
which  arc  built  primarily  for  the  improvement 
of  hygienic  conditions  and  those  which  in  ad- 
dition to  improving  agricultural  conditions  will 
improve  the  hygienic  conditions.  Works  of  this 
class  are  built  by  the  general  government,  which 
boars  six-tenths  of  the  exf«*nse,  the  remaining 
cost  l)cing  distrilmted  as  follows:  One-tenth  by 

the  province  or  provinces  interested;  first,  by 
the  commune  or  communes  iiiteri'sted;  and 
second,  hy  the  owners  of  the  lands  benefittnl. 
The  second  class  includes  all  drainage  w’orks 
which  do  not  come  wdthin  class  one,  and  they 
are  built  by  the  land-owners  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, under  concessions  grnnte<l  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  laws  provide  for  the  organization  of 
drainage  dUtriets.  and  tlie  making  of  loans  to 
such  districts  by  the  state  bank  of  deposits  and 
loans.  The  government  has  appropriated  funds 
for  the  construction  of  drainage  works  to  be  ex- 
pended during  the  years  1900  to  1933,  the  total 
sum  being  aUmt  $40,000,000.  The  law  provides 
for  tlw?  expenditure  of  two-thirds  as  much  more, 
or  nearly  $27,000,000,  by  the  provinces,  com- 
munes, anil  interested  land-owners. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  16.000.000 
acres  of  land  neiMling  drainage  in  France,  and 
the  French  government  is  encouraging  its  re- 
clamation by  building  some  of  tbe  more  impor- 
tant works,  by  providing  for  loans  for  their  con- 
struction, and  by  maintaining  a technical  force 
which  is  at  the  service  of  those  wishing  to  con- 
struct drainage  works. 

Russia  in  Europe  contains  about  160.000,000 
acres  of  swamp  land,  most  of  which  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  Large  areas 
have  l>een  draimti  hy  the  government,  the  prin- 
cipal tracts  being  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  in  Poland.  In  Poland  the  area  af- 
fect^ by  the  canals  built  is  aliout  7.500.000 
acres,  alsiut  l.(KK).(KM)  acres  of  marsli  land  hav- 
ing lieen  turned  into  farms,  the  remainder  being 
timbered  land.s  which  have  l>een  rendereil  arces- 
silde  by  drainage.  In  the  provinces  of  St. 
Petersburg.  NovgoriMl,  and  Pskov  the  area  of 
swamp  lands  Is  alxmt  lO.OOO.OoO  acres,  of  which 
330.000  acres  has  been  drained.  The  Russian 
government  is  draining  large  areas  also  along 
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the  Trans-Siberian  Kailway,  to  promote  colon- 
ijiation. 

Drainage  of  Irrigated  Lands.  In  alt  coun- 
tries where  irripatlon  is  practiced  extensively, 
large  areas  of  Innd.s  have  been  damaged  by  the 
riae  of  ground  water  and  the  acciinmlAtion  ot 
alkali  due  to  evafx>ration  from  the  wet  soil. 
In  the  Unitcil  States,  up  to  the  last  few  years, 
the  practice  has  been  to  abandon  such  lands 
when  they  iK^caine  unproductive,  and  bring  into 
cultivation  new  lands  on  higher  levels,  but  the 
expense  of  this  proceeding  has  brought  about 
efforts  to  reclaim  the  ruined  lands.  The  United 
Stales  Department  of  Agriculture  has  carried 
on  experiments  to  work  out  methods  of  reliev- 
ing such  lands  of  both  surplus  water  and  alkali. 
It  has  been  s!iow*n  that  tlie  installation  of  un- 
der drains  which  will  hold  the  ground  water 
below  the  root  zones  of  plants  will  prevent  dam- 
age from  water,  and  that  repeated  applications 
of  water  alternating  with  deep  cultivations  after 
under  drains  have  lM*en  put  in,  will  in  a season 
or  two  leaeh  out  the  salt  so  that  the  lands  will 
again  produce  crops.  It  is  usually  the  low  lands 
which  sufTcr  most,  and  often  p-avity  outlets 
for  the  drains  are  not  available.  Under  such 
condition  it  is  necessary  to  drain  the  water  to 
sumps,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  canals  or 
rivers  alwve  the  level  of  the  drained  lands.  The 
area  of  lands  in  the  irrignteil  parts  of  the  United 
Rtatea  which  are  drair>ed  in  this  way  is  not 
large  as  yet.  but  it  is  being  recognized  that  irri- 
gated lands,  to  be  permanently  productive  must 
have  good  drainage,  either  natural  or  artidcial, 
and  many  of  the  larger  irrigation  projects  now 
being  developed  include  in  their  plans  complete 
systems  of  drains. 

The  same  conditions  have  been  found  in  Kg>'pt 
and  India  by  the  English  engineers.  Practically 
all  of  the  land  In  the  delta  of  the  Nile  must  be 
drained  continuously  as  well  as  irrigated  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  alkali.  Most  of 
this  drainage  water  is  pumped.  The  lands  in 
Upper  Eg^pt  have  natural  drainage. 

Throughout  the  world  the  reclamation  of 
swamps  and  wet  lands  ofTers  an  easy  means  of 
extending  the  agricultural  areas,  these  lands 
are  usually  fertile,  and  require  only  to  be  re- 
lieved of  their  surplus  water  or  to  protected 
from  overflow  to  become  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive lands. 

DBAMA.  Py  far  the  most  Important  event 
of  IDOO  in  the  history  of  the  stage  in  the 
T'nited  States,  was  the  opening  of  the  New 
Theatre  in  New  York  City,  an  establishment 
founded  ami  e<|uipped  by  a niinil>er  of  rich  New 
Yorkers,  whose  liofxe  is  that  it  will  accomplish 
for  the  American  stage  what  the  Thf^fttre  Fran- 
Cais  does  for  that  of  France,  or  the  Burg  Thea- 
tre for  that  of  Austria.  The  fact  that  fully 
half  the  plays  prrxluced  upon  the  American 
stage  are  of  foreign  origin,  English,  French, 
or  German,  and  that  the  aetors  are  often  for- 
eign-horn, makes  it  the  more  Imperative  that 
the  productions  and  the  acting  in  some  one 
American  theatre  shall  he  recognlze<l  os  estab- 
lishing a standard  of  excellence.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  in  the  New  Tlieatre  plays  will  lie 
given  without  regard  to  the  question  asked  first 
with  regard  to  any  play  by  any  manager:  Will 
it  pay? 

The  directions  given  to  Mr.  Wintlirop  Ames, 
manjiger  of  the  New  Theatre,  and  his  associate, 
Mr.  John  Corhiu,  to  whom  falls  most  of  the 
work  of  selection,  arc  virtually  to  produce  in 


the  worthiest  manner  possible,  such  plays  as 
in  their  judgment  ought  to  l>e  produced.  The 
financial  result  is  a secondary  c<m8ideration. 

The  New  Theatre,  the  most  costly  and  elabo- 
rate playhouse  in  America,  was  opened  in  No- 
vemlM»r,  HMM).  with  fitting  ceremony.  The  build- 
ing, designed  by  Messrs.  Uarr^'re  and  Hastings, 
occui)ie.s  a plot  facing  Central  Park  and  is  dig- 
nifiea  in  design  and  beautiful  in  detail.  It  seats 
about  2500  piirsons.  Unfortunately  the  acous- 
tics are  not  good  and  radical  changes  in  the 
auditorium  may  have  to  1h>  made. 

The  opening  play  was  Shakespeare’s  Antontf 
and  Cleopatra^  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Miss 
Julia  Marlowe  in  the  chief  parts.  It  was  re- 
ceived by  the  public  with  respectful  con.sider- 
ation,  but  no  enthusiasm.  Other  plays  given 
later  were:  The  Cottage  in  the  A»r,  by  E»lward 
Knoblauch,  a light  cometly  concerned  with  the 
adventures  of  a German  princess  who  flee^i  from 
court  etiquette  to  an  English  village,  with  more 
or  less  amusing  results;  t^trife,  a play  of  con- 
test between  capital  and  labor,  by  the  English- 
man, John  Galsworthy,  who  makes  his  story 
vivid  and  dramatically  effective;  The  yigger,  a 
drama  dealing  with  the  race  problem.  The 
leader  of  the  Southern  community  in  which  he 
lives,  engaged  to  marry  a woman  full  of  South- 
ern prejudice,  discovers  that  he  has  negro  blood 
in  his  veins.  Sheridan's  ffrkool  for  Scandal 
was  revived,  but  not  in  a manner  to  reflect 
cre<!it  upon  the  establishment.  Don,  a farce- 
comedy,  by  Rudolph  Besicr,  an  English  author, 
proved  to  bo  amusing  in  spots. 

The  company  engaged  at  the  New  Theatre  in- 
cludes a number  of  competent  actors,  among 
W’honi  are  Messrs.  E.  H.  Sothern,  Ixiuis  Calvert. 
Rowland  Ruckatone,  Ferdinand  Gottschalk, 
Matheson  I>ang,  Guy  Ratos  Post,  and  Jacob 
Wendell,  Jr.,  ^Irs.  Harriot  Otis  Dellenbaugh. 
Mrs.  Sol  Smith  and  the  Misses  Julia  Marlowe, 
Rose  Coghlan,  Annie  Russell,  Jessie  Buslcy,  and 
I^ah  Ratenmn-Hunter. 

If  the  plays  produced  at  the  New  Tlieatra  in 
IfiOO  did  not  achieve  the  measure  of  success 
hop«Hl  for,  they  received  respectful  consideration. 
When  the  acoustics  of  the  house  have  been  im- 
proved and  the  company  has  had  time  to  “ find  “ 
itself,  there  is  reason  to  expect  results  along 
the  lines  laid  out  by  the  founders  of  the  enter- 
prise. More  than  two  thousand  new  plays  were 
received  for  examination  at  the  New  TTieatre 
during  the  year,  of  which  leas  than  a dozen 
were  found  to  warrant  serious  consideration. 

In  the  field  of  tragedy  the  year  was  almost 
barren.  Of  ambitious  purpose  and  s^irae  artistic 
success  was  Mr.  W’illiam  I'avcrsham’s  produc- 
tion of  Stephen  Phillips’s  Herod,  a play  long 
lecogniziHl  as  containing  remarkable  beauty,  but 
which  American  managers  hod  been  averse  to 
trying.  Mr.  Faversham,  an  actor  of  too  light 
calibre  for  the  part  of  Ilcrotl,  deserves  com- 
mendation for  his  serious  and  dignified  treat- 
ment of  the  play.  In  the  last  scene  of  the 
drama  he  gave  a picture  of  the  crazed  king 
that  w'as  theatrically  admirable,  especially  as 
coming  from  an  actor  whose  best  work’  has 
In-en  done  in  comedy.  Mr.  Robert  Mantell  re- 
vived Shakespeare's  King  John,  which  was  al- 
most a novelty  to  the  present  generation  of 
playgoers.  His  own  work  was  resp«*ct«hle,  if  not 
inspiring.  For  the  rest  the  revival  only  served 
to  show  once  more  how  futile  it  is  to  look  to- 
day for  actors  conifH-tent  in  classic  drama. 
Farce  comedy  in  slang  offers  no  training  for 
tragedy  in  verse. 
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MIm  ^{alule  Adams,  in  an  Enplif^h  version  of 
Schiller's  Joan  of  ,<rc  in  the  Stadium  of  Har- 
vard L'niversily  at  Cambridge,  succeeded  at  least 
in  presentin^^  a series  of  stirring  pictures,  splen- 
did in  color  and  movement.  Her  Joan  was  ns- 
toniahingly  cfTective,  considering  this  delightful 
actress's  physical  limitations.  Nature  has  not 
cast  her  for  heroic  parts.  The  play  was  splen- 
didly given  from  the  spectacular  standpoint  by 
the  small  army  of  more  than  a thousand  per- 
sons employed  in  it. 

In  the  field  of  serious  drama  another  play  by 
Eugene  Waller,  entitled  The  Easirnt  U’ay,  held 
the  Now  York  stage  for  the  entire  year.  Mr. 
Walter,  in  his  Paid  tn  Full,  a drama  of  some 
power  and  much  theatric  vividness,  had  already 
proved  his  right  to  serious  con«i<!eration.  No 
young  man  seems  to  have  a greater  faculty  for 
the  invention  of  effective  situations  or  better 
instinct  for  Ibeir  presentation.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  in  The  Eaeieet 
Way,  a really  powerful  play,  Mr.  Walter  wastes 
his  gifts,  so  far  as  any  moral  lesson  goes.  He 
sketches  the  downward  career  td  a girl  whose 
inntincts  arc  goo<!,  but  who  succumbs  to  tempta- 
tion under  stress  of  p#>verty  and  takes  " the 
easiest  way.”  The  play  owed  its  great  popular 
success  to  the  vivid  realism  of  the  several  lyjws 
employ«*d — the  girl  herself,  admirably  act«*ti  by 
Miss  Frances  Starrj  the  rich  man-about-town, 
Bcnsumis,  goo<l-humorpd.  brutal  in  his  relations 
to  women,  but  open-handi*d ; the  honest  lover 
who  is  willing  to  forgive  much,  hut  not  every- 
thing; the  parasites  who,  in  certain  circles, 
stand  always  pointing  toward  this  “easiest 
way,”  and  so  on  through  a long  list  of  figures, 
all  sketched  with  extreme  cleverness.  The  bru- 
tal frankness  of  the  dialogue  led  more  than  one 
critic  to  denounce  the  piny  as  imh*cent.  Mr. 
Walter  in  reply  has  asserted  that  Ijc  has  sim- 
ply exposed  one  case  of  a thousand,  and  that  if 
he  can  make  people  take  up  the  problem  some 
remedy  may  be  suggested.  As  a playwright  he 
suggests  none,  and  the  impression  remains  that 
too  often  the  easiest  way  is  the  only  way. 

In  welcome  contrast  to  the  sordid  grip  of 
The  Eaeic.^i  Way,  was  tlie  delightful  Cf>niedy  of 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Thr  Panning  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back,  which,  after  a long  pi*rind  of  sue* 
cess  in  London,  was  transpInntiKl  to  New  York 
with  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  in  tlic  leading  part. 
It  is  an  entertainment  rather  than  a play,  a 
succession  of  short  scenes,  almost  unrelated, 
and  portrays  the  power  of  one  swe<*t  nature  to 
leaven  an  astonUhlng  mass  of  vicimisness.  The 
scene  is  a middle-class  I.ondon  Ixmrding  bouse 
In  which  are  a landlady  who  has  seen  better 
days,  a “slavey”  with  a heart,  a broken-down 
army  officer  ready  to  sell  his  daughter  to  a 
drunken  gambler,  a Jew  swindler,  a “ painte<l 
lady,”  who  with  cosmetics  and  false  hair,  defies 
time,  and  several  other  types  of  vicious  s<dfi»h- 
nesH,  all  shallow,  all  sclieiiiliig  in  u thousan<I 
potty  ways  to  appear  what  they  are  not.  Into 
this  hou.se  comes  a strangt*r,  who  brings  to  the 
surface  the  grain  of  gootl  in  each  of  the  p<Kjr 
wretches  and  makes  it  grow  with  wholly  im- 
probable but  highly  amusing  results.  The*  rouf* 
reftents  of  his  pursuit  of  the  “slavey,”  the 
landlady  liecomes  honest  in  her  dealings,  tl>e 
girl  about  to  sell  herself  U>  the  gambler  finds 
an  honest  lover,  the  painted  lady  drops  all  her 
shams,  the  Jew  swindler  turns  over  a mnv  leaf, 
and  w’hcn  the  stranger  leaves,  the  house  has 
been  transformed  for  the  Wtter.  It  is  all  im- 


possible, but  delightful,  full  of  exquisite  touches 
of  humor  and  pathos;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
add  that  the  public  crowded  the  theatre  for 
month  after  month. 

Several  dramas  from  French  sources  have 
made  an  impression  during  the  yi»ar.  Mr. 
David  Relasco,  wlirwe  stage-ernft  counted  for 
much  in  the  production  of  The  Eaeient  IVoy, 
brought  forward  an  adaptation  of  Le  Lin,  by 
MM.  Wolff  and  Loroux,  under  the  title  of 
The  Lily,  in  which  one  scene,  with  Miss  Nance 
O’Neill  as  the  ctmtral  figure,  was  acclaimed  ns 
a masterpiece  of  dramatic  power.  The  condi- 
tions set  forth  are  essentially  European,  but 
sufficiently  clear  to  he  understood  here.  A 
woman  of  the  upper  classes  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  prejudices  of  her  caste;  she  has  lost 
youth,  love,  happinei«s,  IxTaiise  caste  preju- 
dices and  parental  selfishness  stfM>d  in  her  way. 
When  she  sws  her  younger  sister,  to  whom 
she  has  het^n  a mother,  alnjut  to  be  sacrificed 
in  similar  fashion,  she  turns  upon  her  family 
and  in  a fierce  outburst  claimN  for  the  sister 
the  right  to  love  as  her  hirtliright.  Miss 
O'Neill’s  passionate  denunciation  of  the  system 
under  which  her  life  hud  gt»ne  to  waste  was  a 
fine  bit  of  work  that  went  far  to  justify  many 
jMTsons  in  their  high  entimute  of  this  actress, 
whose  past  succesaes  have  been  w’on  outside  of 
the  metropolis. 

M.  Bourg»*t's  Divorce  was  also  heard  here  in 
an  English  version  by  .Mr.  Stanislaus  Stange. 
Not witlistanding  the  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue 
— tlie  play  is  mostly  talk>.-it  failed  to  interest 
an  American  audience.  In  P*ram*e,  where  the 
uivorw!  problem  in  a vital  one,  the  tangle  in 
which  a d<»zen  persons  are  involved  was  inter- 
esting. F.ven  the  fine  art  of  Mi^^s  Mary  Shaw 
failed  to  make  this  English  version  a success. 

Still  another  play,  in  which  a single  scene 
of  |KHVcr  saved  a prtxluction  that  might  other- 
wise pass  unnoticeil,  was  tl>e  late  Clyde  Fitch’s 
The  City,  By  common  consent,  this  has  been 
acclaimed  ns  the  strongest  work  of  a play- 
wright whose  ceaseless  activity  resulted  mainly 
in  plays  of  purely  ephemeral  interest.  The 
City  gives  a realistic  picture  of  the  miseries 
and  dangers  that  may  Wfall  those  who  for- 
sake the  safety  of  rural  life  for  the  glare  of 
the  Inrgi*  ttiwn,  with  incidentally  an  unpleasant 
episode  In  family  relationship  that  might  hap- 
pen anywhere.  When  a nvan  discovers  that  the 
girl  he  loves  is  his  half-sister,  the  drama  ends 
in  truge<ly.  Mr.  Tally  Marshall,  as  an  un- 
fortunate victim  of  vicious  heredity,  played 
with  unconmioii  power. 

The  Writing  on  the  M'all,  a drama  by  Wil- 
liam J^  Hnrlhut,  in  which  the  English  actress, 
Mis.s  Nethersole,  app^-ared,  was  an  indictment 
of  Trinity  Corporation  for  allegetl  neglect  of 
the  tenement  house  laws  with  regard  to  fire 
protection.  The  little  w)n  of  a rich  owner  of 
tenenunts  is  burned  to  death  in  one  of  his 
father's  death-traps.  The  father  has  refused 
to  hivd  the  warnings  of  the  proi>er  authorities 
and  has  declined  to  put  in  certain  fire  Ciicapes. 
As  a les-itm  the  play  had  a certain  value.  Miss 
Nethersole  as  a liereaved  mother  was  moving 
in  Home  Hcenes  of  agonizing  grief  despite  a ten- 
dency towanis  cloying  sentimentality.  Tho 
atmosphere  of  the  drama  was  too  uniformly  de- 
pre>*.sing  to  hold  public  attention  for  long. 

A play  in  wliicli  jK»lice  procedure  was  vehe- 
mently attacked  was  Charles  Klein’s  Third  />e- 
yrer.  An  unfortunate  and  innocent  man  aus- 
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ported  of  nuirder  ia  forced  by  pcjlico  baiting; 
into  ndmiatiiona  that  have  tho  weij^ht  of  a con- 
fession of  puilt.  He  is  really  hypnotized  by 
the  maBterful  and  brutal  insUtenco  of  an  exam- 
jnlnj;;  |K>iice  captain  determined  to  prove  him 
guilty.  Of  cour«e  in  the  end  his  innocence  ia 
shown.  It  has  been  contcrid<*d  that  the  gruel- 
ing police  examination  known  as  the  “ third 
degree  ” is  unfair  to  the  prisoner  and  often 
results  in  injustice.  Mr.  Klein  put  his  ease 
strongly,  and  had  the  help  of  two  excellent 
actors,  Mr.  Wallace  Eddingher  and  Miss  Helen 
Ware,  in  making  it  appealing  to  the  public. 

The  Vampire,  by  Messrs.  Woolf  and  V'iereck, 
had  an  idea  that  might  have  proved  of  more 
theatric  value  if  better  developed.  The  theme 
is  the  ab.sorptlon  and  theft  of  a man's  literary 
ideas  by  a stronger  nature.  H was  crudely 
worked  out.  Mr.  Koliert  Hilliard  found  popu- 
larity in  a curious  melodramatic  medley  enti- 
tled A Fool  There  by  Porter  Emerson 

Browne,  in  which  dramatic  exposition  is  given 
to  Mr.  Kipling’s  little  poem  of  the  Vampire 
woman  and  her  victim.  A husband  blessed 
with  an  uiigel  wife  and  child,  strays  after  the 
temptress,  wIjo  hires  him  to  destruction.  It 
is  trivial,  but  calls  for  mention  as  one  of  the 
plays  with  a moral — that  husbands  should  not 
play  with  fire  in  tlie  shape  of  dangerous  ladies 
— which  survived  the  season. 

The  sulTragette  movement  brought  to  the 
surface  a play  from  England  by  .Miss  Eliza- 
lieth  Robins  called  Votes  for  U'omen.  Miss 
Mary  Shaw  as  a woman  who  c^>nvert8  to  the 
cause  tlie  man  who  has  wronged  her,  was  a 
strong  figure  in  scenes  that  had  far  more  in- 
terest ill  England  than  here,  where  the  polit- 
ical allusions  were  hut  vaguely  understoml.  In 
(treat  John  (lunton,  a dramatization  by  J. 
Hartley  Manners,  from  a novel  by  Arthur  .T. 
Eddy,  a gooil  actor,  Mr.  (leorge  Fawcett,  failed 
in  a poor  play.  The  hero,  a hard  hearted  busi- 
ness giant  of  tlie  Chicago  stockyards,  is  in- 
humanly severe  upon  his  sentimental  eon  and 
the  son’s  swetdheart  until  paralysis  and  the 
sweetheart's  tender  nursing  molt  a stony  heart. 

A play  by  Israel  Zangwill.  callwl  The  Melting 
pot,  was  based  upon  tlie  theory  that  America 
is  God's  crucible  in  which  various  races  of 
EurojM?  arc  fus<*d  and  improved.  Out  of  the 
fwjt,  into  which  go  the  Carman,  the  Frenchman, 
the  Irisitmnn,  the  .Jew  and  all  the  otliers,  comes 
the  Ainericun.  This  is  Mr.  Zangwiil's  theme, 
which  he  develops  with  much  ingenuity,  but 
with  t4K>  obvious  a reliance  on  sentimental  and 
patriotic  rhetoric. 

Cameo  Kirbp,  by  Messrs.  Booth  Tarkington 
and  Harry  L.  Wilson,  was  a sketch  of  the  old- 
time  Western  gambler,  throe  parts  rascal  and 
one  part  hero,  who  nourishes  in  cheap  fiction, 
llic  baleful  iunuence  of  the  counting  rivom  upon 
the  editorial  cfumciencc  In  newspapt*r  offices 
was  brought  up  in  The  Fourth  Fstate,  by  Jo- 
seph Medill  Patterson  and  Harriet  Ford.  A 
young  tnlitor  sacrifices  love  and  fortune  rather 
than  suppress  an  article  he  considers  unjust. 
Tlie  inference  drawn  from  the  play  is  that 
newspaper  owners  are  heartless,  mercenary 
wretches,  and  that  wlitors  are  too  often  their 
unwilling  slaves.  As  originally  preseuitiKl,  the 
young  editor  inserts  the  article  so  obnoxious 
to  his  employer  and  blows  his  brains  out;  but 
the  supposed  clamt)r  for  a happy  ending  led 
to  a change  and  the  editor  steals  away  with 
the  girl  of  hU  choice. 


Another  drama  of  far  more  importance,  in 
which  the  happy  ending  mars  a strong  con- 
clusion. was  Henry  Bernstein's  Israel,  of  which 
an  English  version  made  a deep  impression, 
although  the  theme — the  wicke<l  folly  of  Jew- 
baiting  in  polite  society — has  1e«s  interest  in 
France  than  here.  In  the  original  Paris  ver- 
sion the  play  ends  logically  in  the  suicide  of  a 
weakling;  in  answer  to  petitions  from  the 
American  producer,  Mr.  Bernstein,  probably 
with  a shrug  of  his  shoulders  over  “ these 
queer  Americans,”  lets  him  live  and  laugh. 

In  the  list  of  new  dramas  that  made  some 
impression  during  the  year,  Mr.  Augustus 
Tlioinus’s  The  Harvest  Moon  deserves  a place 
for  its  clever  treatment  of  its  central  theme, 
tlie  power  of  suggestion.  Suggest  to  a man 
with  sufficient  insistence  that  he  must  go  wrong 
or  right,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  fol- 
low the  suggestion.  In  this  ease  it  is  su^ested 
to  a young  girl  that  she  must  go  wrung  be- 
cause her  mother  did  so  Is'fore  her. 

In  light  comedy  the  best  olTeriiigs  of  the 
season  came  as  usual  from  across  the  water. 
Mr.  John  Drew  was  fairlv  amusing  in  7ncon- 
stant  (ji'orgc,  from  the  French  of  MM.  Flera 
and  Cailluvet.  As  a young  man  who  falls  in 
love  with  every  woman  he  meets  he  made  as 
much  a.s  possible  of  its  farcical  complications. 
In  Mr.  \V.  S.  Muugliam's  Penelope,  Miss  Mario 
Teuipest  brought  a deliglitful  art  to  the  help 
of  slender  material.  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  pre- 
sented an  adaptation  of  Brieux's  Hannetons 
as  7'hc  Affinity,  a comedy  with  the  trite  lesson 
that  illicit  unions  lead  to  trouble. 

Plays  from  novels  that  held  the  stage  for  a 
time  were  The  B’/iifc  tiiaier,  which  the  late 
Marion  Crawford  made  from  his  story  of  that 
name;  The  Auytkening  of  Helena  Ritchie,  in 
which  Miss  Margaret  Anglin  did  a great  deal 
for  Mrs.  Boland’s  story,  and  Reptitnua,  a dram- 
atization of  Mr.  J.xK'ke’s  clever  sketch  of  a 
modern  Don  Quixote.  Other  plays  of  1001) 
which  may  be  cited  for  purpose's  of  record  only 
were;  E,  C,  Carpenter’s  liarber  of  Setc  Or- 
leans, pro<iuced  by  Mr.  Favershani;  Avery 
Hopwood’s  This  IVoman  and  This  Man;  Thomp- 
son Buchanan’s  A U'oman's  Way.  to  which 
Miss  Grace  George  gave  some  charm;  Lee  W. 
Dodd’s  The  Return  of  Eve;  Clyde  Fitch’s  insig- 
nificant farce,  7'he  liachelor;  .1.  Hartley  Man- 
ners’s adaptation  from  the  German  7'he  House 
Sext  Door,  a contrast  of  Christian  and  Jew  to 
the  latter's  advantage;  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle’s  Fires  of  Fate;  Charles  Klein's  yext  of 
Kin;  Miss  Mary  Johnston’s  Ooddess  of  Rea- 
son; Jerome  K.  Jerome’s  A'eic  Lady  Banstock; 
Francis  Wilson’s  The  Bachelor’s  Baby;  Roy 
ilorninian's  adaptation  of  W.  J.  Locke’s 
Idols;  Mr.  Maugham's  7'he  iYo6/c  Kpaniarrf; 
Leo  Ditrichsteiii’s  Is  Matrimony  a /’ai7urcf  and 
a roaring  farve  by  Mi«j  Mary  R.  Rinehart  and 
Avery  Hopwood  called  Rceen  Days,  that 
aeiiicvcil  success  out  of  proportion  to  its  merits. 

ill  England  the  important  plays  of  the  year 
w’ere  Pinero's  M id-(^hanncl,  a strong,  if  at  times 
unpleasant,  story  of  a woman  who  sacrifices 
everything  b)  her  husband’s  craving  for  worldly 
success;  W.  S.  ^daugham's  iS'mt/A,  a serious  at- 
tack upon  tlie  vices  of  society;  Rudolf  Besier's 
Olive  Lattimer’a  Husband;  Ronald  McDonald's 
melodramatic  The  Chief  of  RtafJ ; U.  C.  Car- 
ton’s farce  comedy,  Mr.  Vreedy  and  the 
Countess;  the  same  nutlior’s  Lorrimvr  Rahis- 
ton,  Dramatist ; aud  Maeterlinck’s  fairy  fanla- 
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ta«ia.  The  Blue  Bird.  Henry  Jamea’a  comedy, 
The  fiiyh  Bid,  waa  triwl  and  cjilled  by  the 
eritica  a delightful  talk  in  three  acta.  (Jeorgw 
Bernard  Shaw  found  no  particular  enthusiasm 
awaiting  hU  Admirable  Bashvillr. 

Knglish  men  of  lettcra  have  dcvotetl  much 
thought  and  work  during  the  year  to  the  achemc 
for  a Shakei^peare  Xational  Theatre.  With  tho 
Lord  Mayor  of  lx>ndon  in  the  chair,  a meeting 
waa  held,  at  which  the  project  took  detinitc 
8ha|>e  anti  preparations  are  untler  way  for  rais- 
ing tht*  money  necessary  for  the  building  and 
endowment  of  an  establishnient  that  will  be  an 
honor  to  the  British  stage. 

Le  Bcandalr,  by  Henry  Batuillc,  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  new'  play  seen  upon  the 
Paris  stage  this  last  year.  A fairly  good 
woman,  wife  and  mother,  falls  under  the  fas- 
cination of  a blackguard,  by  whom  she  is 
draggetl  in  the  mire.  It  is  a wonderfully  clever 
study  of  the  expiation  paid  by  a woman  for 
one  moment  of  folly.  Mme.  Ib?rtbe  Bady  and 
M.  Lucien  Guitry  played  the  leading  parts  with 
eonsumniaie  skill.  Le  /'ogfr,  of  Octave  Mir* 
b<'au;  Cownaw  toi  of  Paul  Hervieu;  La  Furie  of 
Jules  BoU;  La  Route  d’Fmeraudr,  by  Richepin, 
and  a romance  of  Ren6  Fauebois,  with  Beethoven 
as  the  chief  figure,  were  s<»me  of  the  other 
French  plays  of  more  than  momentary  interest. 
La  Hampe  {The  Foot/i^AM),  of  Henri  de  Roths- 
child, was  a curious  study  of  the  evil  effect  of 
stage  life  upon  a woman’s  character.  Un  Ange, 
by  Alfred  (’apus,  depleted  with  unsparing  real* 
iam  Ihe  biittorlly  of  PnriMan  life.  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt lent  her  art  to  a jiortrayal  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc  in  a play  by  Kmllc  Moreau.  Ti>e  dis- 
tinguished French  actress  also  appeared  as  the 
author  of  a drama,  CVeur  d'Hommc  (Bcart  of 
i/an),  in  which  she  elaborates  the  idea  that 
man  is  by  nature  polygamous  and  that  mar- 
riage often  hinders  rather  than  helps  him. 
Jarnac,  a romance  dealing  with  the  loves  of 
Francis  I.,  offered  the  Otb'-on  Theatre  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a capital  picture  of  French  man- 
ners under  the  gallant  monarch,  /'apjf/on,  by 
Louis  Bcnii're,  was  a clever  study  of  French 
workmen  and  aristticrats  brought  in  touch  by 
means  of  a will  that  leaves  to  an  old  stone- 
eiittor  the  fortune  which  the  aristocrats 
think  should  belong  to  them.  Paul  Bourget, 
in  L<i  Barricade,  shows  this  class  strife  from 
another  angle  of  vision.  In  //O  Matron  dc 
hantteHf  Paul  Reboux  follows  the  picturesque 
fortunes  of  another  t'armen. 

Gerhart  Hauptmann's  Urinvlda  was  the  noted 
proiluction  of  the  season  in  Germany.  The 
distinguished  poet  makes  the  story  of  Patient 
Grisel  the  groundwork  for  a play  of  passion 
that  failed  to  satisfy  his  admirers.  Neither 
was  The  (Jerman  King,  a fervidly  patriotic 
drama  by  the  late  von  Wildenbruch,  a success, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
liam, who  staged  this  llohenzullcrn  eulogy  with 
munificence. 

In  Italy  d’Annimzio's  Fedra,  produced  in 
Milan,  disappointed  his  friends.  Tlie  best 
Italian  critics  characti^rize  it  as  a tiresome 
series  of  feeble  monologues. 

During  11>09  the  American  stage  lost  by  death 
Clyde  Fitch,  a playwright  of  indefatigable  in- 
dusliy  and  unquestioned  capacity  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  commonplace  tyiK*s.  Mme.  Helena 
^lodjusko,  whose  art  in  Bhakesjiearean  comedy 
will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure,  also 
passed  away  during  the  year.  In  France  the 


death  of  lioth  the  Coquclins  left  a void  hard 
t4»  fill.  Cunstaiit  Coquelin  was  jx-rhapa  the  most 
accomplished  coimKlian  of  his  time. 

The  American  stage  may  also  1h?  said  to  liave 
suffered  in  the  retirement  of  William  WinUT 
aftiT  forty  years  of  service  as  dramatic  critic 
of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

DREDGING.  For  the  important  harbor 
improvements  in  progress  in  ports  of  the  world 
various  Ivjm's  of  drctlging  machinery  were 
Unng  used  in  1909  and  the  years  immediately 
prtH‘c«ling.  On  the  Frawr  River,  British  Col- 
umbia, there  was  US4*<1  a Fruliling  dredge,  pur- 
chased in  1908,  where  a scraping  device  or 
combined  with  a suction  pipe  and  valves 
enabled  the  amount  of  water  mixed  with 
the  mud  and  sand  to  be  controlled.  This 
drc<lg4*  traveled  from  Europe  via  the  Suez 
('anal  and  Japan  and  reached  Victoria  March 
2,  1909.  Of  suction  or  hydraulic  dredges  tho 
United  States  government  maintains  a numlx^r 
on  such  important  works  as  Xow  York  llar- 
l>or,  the  Passes  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Gal- 
veston Harbor,  and  the  Columbia  and  Willa- 
mette Rivers  in  Oregon.  In  1909  there  were 
24  in  use,  ranging  from  the  (Srdmy,  built  in 
1887,  to  the  Savreink,  Raritan,  Clatsop, 
and  Galveston,  built  in  1908.  The  first 
two  were  employed  on  the  Ambrose  Channel 
of  New  Y'ork  Harbor  (s»*e  Harijor.h)  and  on 
eteel  vessels  290  feet  in  length,  with  two  20- 
inch  pumps  capable  of  dredging  10,000  cubic 
yards  daily.  The  Clatsop,  leaving  I'hibidel- 
phia  lX‘ceinber  9,  1908,  made  a voyap*  niider 
lier  own  power  around  Ca[>e  Horn  to  the  Pacific 
const,  reaching  Portland,  Ore.,  on  April  20, 
after  a trip  of  1H2  days,  54  of  which  were  spent 
in  |>orts,  and  on  June  25,  1909.  I>cgjin  dredging 
in  the  Columbia  River.  The  Clatsop  is  a ste^ 
vessel  180  feet  in  length,  with  two  18-inch 
pumps  and  a daily  dreilging  capacity  of  1910 
cubic  yards.  The  Galveston,  304  feet  in  length, 
with  two  20-inch  pumps,  was  used  during  the 
year  at  Galve.ston  llarlxir,  Texas.  The  huge 
dredgf%  LetAnthan,  of  8500  tons,  which  was 
constructed  in  1908  for  the  Mersey  Doc‘ks  and 
Harbor  Board  of  LiverjMnd,  was  in  active  use 
during  I90!l  and  was  one  of  a fli^et  of  five  at 
work  on  tlm  Queen’s  and  Crosby  (Channels  from 
which  in  a year  12,500,000  tons  of  sand  w’ere 
reniovinl.  T!»e  Leviathan,  which  is  a twin- 
screw,  self-propelling,  sand  pump,  hopper 
dnnlger,  has  a cap.icity  of  10,0(M)  tons  or  180,- 
000  cubic  feet.  Its  machinery  was  stated  to  bo 
equal  to  filling  its  hopper.s  with  such  a load 
of  clean  Mersey  sand  in  fifty  minutes,  and  in 
actual  work  during  the  year  it  removed  70, (MK) 
tons  in  a single  day  and  .‘100,000  tons  in  a week. 
Such  work  by  suction  dredgers  has  ri*sulted  in 
deepening  of  the  Queen’s  Channel  from  25  to 
27  feet  at  low  water  over  a width  of  8(M)  feet. 

During  the  year  an  umisually  large  elevator 
dredge  was  in  operation  in  the  entrance  chan- 
nel to  Boston  Ilarlwr,  taking  the  place  of  a 
dipper  dredge  previously  used  on  this  work, 
which  involves  excavation  t4>  a ilepth  of  35  feet 
Ik?1ow  low  water  level,  or  at  high  tide  working 
in  a depth  of  ftO  fe«*t  of  water.  The  depth  and 
exposure  to  weather  made  it  advantageous  to 
employ  an  elevator  dreilgt*.  a typi*  that  luis  b<‘cn 
us4-d  but  rarely  in  the  Cnited  States  for  such 
work,  but  has  ln-en  suc»?e8sfully  employed  in 
Euroj>e.  The  machim*ry  of  the  itenver,  as  this 
dredge  was  name<i,  was  Installed  in  a vessel 
with  heavy  oak  timbers  242  feet  in  length. 
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with  a Warn  of  3ft  fcot  ami  a <lopth  of  21 J foot, 
havinpr  enulnofl  of  700  horso-7>owor.  Tlio  buck* 
etfl,  oach  of  IJ  cubic  yard*  capacity,  run  in  a 
ladder  frame  at  a rate  of  14  buckets  nor 
minute,  so  that  the  dro4lginj;  capacity  with  full 
buckets  is  lUM)  cubic  yards  an  hour.  The 
bucket  cliain  is  drawn  by  a double  tandem 
comjKuind  steeple  cnpinc  with  cylinders 
12xl0xlf^  inrlios  and  wparnto  from  the  en- 
gines driving  the  proprdler  shaft.  The  dro<!god 
material  is  discharg***!  through  a hopjK*r  and 
chute  into  scows  alongside.  A continuous  feed 
over  the  bottom  is  obtained  by  steam  winches 
acting  on  the  mooring  lines  and  a width  of 
channel  up  to  700  feet  cun  be  made  at  one 
time.  The  ordinary  yardage  excavated  in  a 
single  day  was  almut  8000,  with  a n*cord  under 
favorable  conditions  of  10,800.  In  a single 
nm  lasting  05  minutes  1475  cubic  yards  were 
excavated. 

DROUGHT.  See  Forestbt. 

DRUM,  UicnARD  Colxtox.  An  American 
army  otbeer,  died  October  14,  IftOft.  He  was 
born  in  flrcenborough.  Pa.,  in  1825,  and  studiinl 
for  a time  in  delTerson  College.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Mexican  War  he  was  studying 
law,  but  be  at  once  enlisted  as  a private  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry.  In  April  of 
the  following  year  he  joined  the  Ninth  Infantry 
as  a second-lieutenant  and  fought  in  many  of 
the  important  engagements  of  the  war.  For 
bravery  at  ChapultejK'C  he  was  brevetted  first 
lieutenant.  Following  the  war  he  served  in 
the  South  and  at  I^eavenwortb,  Kansas,  and 
was  made  a first-lieutenant  in  1850.  He  took 
part  in  many  important  camp.iigns  against  the 
Indians.  In  1850  he  became  adjutant  and  ar- 
tillery ofliciT  at  the  artillery  school  at  Fort 
Monroe.  He  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant* 
general  and  In  1801  W'as  assigned  to  duty  at 
San  Francisco,  where  he  rendered  many  useful 
services  in  connection  with  the  Indians  and 
the  Mormons,  who  during  the  Civil  War  were 
troublesome.  In  1805  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  and  in  I860  was  made  a col- 
onel. He  served  with  General  Meade  and  with 
General  Hancock  until  1873,  when  he  w.is  sent 
to  Chicagr»  as  assistant  adjutant-genera!  of  the 
Division  of  Missouri.  He  took  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  prevent  mob  violence  during  the  threat- 
ened laNjr  troubles  of  Chicago  in  1877.  In 
1878  lie  was  transferre<l  to  the  ndjutant- 
generaPs  office  in  W'ashington  and  in  1880  was 
promoted  to  bo  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  His  pro|M>«al  in  1887  to 
return  captured  battle-Hags  to  the  Soutliern 
States  caused  a considerable  sensation.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  approved  the  proposition,  but 
rescinded  the  order  when  protests  from  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  others  sbow’ed 
strong  sentiment  against  it.  Ho  was  retire<l 
for  age  in  1880.  General  Drum  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Army  Mutual  Aid  Associa- 
titm,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  its  presi- 
dent. 

DRURY,  John  Benjamin*.  .An  American 
Dutch  Reformed  clergyman  and  editor,  died 
March  21,  IftOO.  He  was  born  at  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.,  in  18.38,  and  grndunteii  from  Rutgers 
College  in  1858,  arul  from  the  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Stuiiinary  in  18ft|.  He  held  a pas- 
torate at  Ghent.  N.  Y..  from  lSft4  to  1887.  In 
the  latter  year  be  Is'came  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian /iitrf/tgcncir,  in  which  ]Nji»itiun  he  remained 


until  his  death.  In  188ft  he  was  president  of 
the  General  Syno<l  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
He  was  a delegate  at  many  important  confer- 
ences and  was  Vedder  lecturer  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Theological  S<*minary  in  1883. 
Among  his  published  works  are!  Historical 
ftkrtch  of  the  First  Heformcfi  Church  of  tihcnt, 
iV.  V,  (1870),  and  Truths  and  Untrut?i3  of  Evo- 
lution (1884). 

DRY  DOCKS.  Tlie  Pearl  Harbor  dry  dock, 
seven  miles  west  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  for 
which  a contract  was  awarded  in  IftOft.  prom- 
ised to  be  the  largest  masonry  dry  dock  in  the 
world.  Its  plans  called  for  a structure  1200 
feet  in  length,  or  cajmble  of  taking  the  largest 
vesM'Is,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  lie  divided 
in  the  centre  by  a gate,  so  as  to  handle  two 
smaller  ships  sinmltaneously.  It  was  detcr- 
mimHl  to  construct  at  the  beginning  only  one- 
half,  or  a portion  589  feet  in  length  from  outer 
sill  to  coping,  but  with  sufficient  depth,  44 
feet,  and  width  at  bottom  93  feet.  The  new 
dock  w’os  lx?ing  excavated  in  a coral  formation 
of  irregular  character,  the  total  amount  re- 
quirwl  Wing  upwards  of  209.000  cubic  yards, 
exclusive  of  clr^^ging.  It  will  be  built  of  con- 
crete, and  will  riHjiiire  of  this  material  71,000 
cubic  yards.  The  amount  available  for  the 
construction  was  $2,0(K>,000,  The  new  dock 
will  form  the  nucleus  of  an  important  United 
States  naval  station  at  Pearl  Harlmr,  which  U 
four  miles  from  the  sea  and  is  reachetl  by  a 
channel  dredg«*<I  by  the  United  St.’itcs  g«)vern- 
ment  at  an  expense  of  $3..500,0ft0.  Work  w’aa 
Is-gim  during  the  year  on  the  largest  dry  dock 
in  the  Fast  at  Singapore,  at  an  estimalwl  c<>9t 
of  $2,000,000.  It  was  to  W 8.52  feet  in  length, 
128  feet  w’ide  at  the  entrance,  and  have  a 
depth  of  34  feet  over  the  sill.  In  addition  to 
its  commercial  utility  this  now  dock  was  ex- 
pected to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  British 
fleets  in  Kastern  wafers.  This  dock  is  but  a 
jKirtion  of  extensive  harWr  improvements  con- 
templatoil  at  this  port,  which  involves  also  the 
reelainHtion  of  80  acres  of  foreshore,  the  con- 
struction of  a quay  0000  feet  in  length,  and  a 
wet  basin  of  25  acres.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  entire  project  would  co.st  aWiit  $15,000,000 
and  would  involve  for  its  completion  some  nine 
years. 

DUBUFE,  EDOfAUD  Marik  GriLLArME.  A 
French  artist,  died  .May  27,  1909.  He  was 
lK>rn  in  Paris  in  1853,  and  was  the  pupil  of  his 
father,  Edouard  Dubufe,  and  of  Mnrerolle. 
His  most  notable  work  was  in  large  Allegorical 
painting,  but  he  was  widl  known  also  as  a 
]iainter  of  figures  and  portraits.  Among  his 
iH'st  known  works  are  “ Sacred  and  Profane 
Music  and  “ The  Trinity  of  Poets.”  He  deco- 
rated the  ceiling  of  the  foyer  of  the  rnmf*die 
Franqaise,  and  portions  of  the  HOtcl  de  Ville  and 
the  SorWnne.  In  1889  he  received  a first  class 
medal  and  in  the  sainn  year  was  made  a ruem- 
Wr  of  the  Lt'gion  of  Honor. 

DUCEY,  Thomas  .Tames.  An  American 
Roman  (’atbollc  clergyman,  died  August  22. 
1!M)0.  He  was  lairn  nt  Lismore,  Ireland,  in 
1843.  He  came  to  the  I’nited  States  when 
but  five  years  of  age.  Ho  studied  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Fr.mcis  Xavier,  New  York  City, 
and  the  llieological  Seniimirj’  at  Troy.  N.  Y. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  18ft8.  After  serv- 
ice at  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  and  St. 
Michnel's,  he  founded  St.  Leo’s  Church  in  New 
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York  City  in  1880,  becoming  its  pastor.  He 
was  prominent  in  movements  apilnst  municipal 
corruption  ami  of  philanthropic  cntcrpriiM's. 

DUDLEY,  W11.UAM  Wauk.  An  American 
soldier  and  public  otllcial,  died  lVi>cniU‘r  15, 
1000.  He  was  l«»rri  at  Wenlhersfield,  Vt.,  1842. 
He  »er\H  during;  the  Civil  War  in  the  Xine- 
b'cnth  Indiana  Voluntwrs.  He  was  brevettwl 
hritradier-|n*neral  for  distinguished  services  and 
was  wound<*i!  at  the  battle  of  Geltysburg,  los- 
ing his  right  leg.  During  the  administration 
of  I^esident  Arthur  he  was  Commissioner  of 
Pensions.  In  188S  he  l>ecanK*  treasurer  of  the 
Xutional  Republican  Committee  and  from  1880 
to  the  time  of  his  death  he  practiced  law  in 
Washington. 

DUHAMEL,  Joseph  Thomas.  A Canadian 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  died  June  6,  UtOn. 
He  was  Ixirn  in  Contreconir  in  1841,  and 
studied  at  Saint  Jos<»ph'8  Collegi*,  Ottawa.  In 
lKtl3  he  was  ordained  priest  and  in  1874  be- 
came  Bishop  of  Ottawa  and  was  ap{M>intc'd 
Archbishop  of  Ottawa  in  1886.  Through  bis 
ellorts  the  college  at  Ottawa  was  given  the 
powers  of  a Catholic  university. 

DUNKEKS  or  DUNKARDS.  See  Bbeth 

BEX,  CUVRCH  OF  THE. 

DURAND,  Edwabd  Daxa.  An  American 
economist,  apprdnted  in  1000  Director  of  the 
On.sus  Bureau  to  succeed  8.  X.  I).  North.  He 
was  l)orn  at  Ib»meo,  Mich.,  in  1871,  graduntod 
from  Ol>erlin  College  in  1803  and  from  1805 
to  1897  he  was  legislative  lihrnrian  of  the  New 
York  State  Library.  In  1808  0 he  was  assist- 
ant professor  of  administration  and  finance  at 
I.elnnd  Stanford  I’niversity.  lie  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  CnibM  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission in  1000,  serving  until  1902.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  Cniverslty.  He  octet! 
special  expert  agent  in  the  I’nitod  State.s  (Vnsus 
Oflice  on  stn*et  railways  and  electric  light  plants 
in  1902.  From  1003  to  1907  he  was  special 
examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  ami 
from  1907  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as 
director  of  the  census  he  was  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Corfmrations.  Tie  is  the  author  of 
Fiuancrn  of  Srw  York  Ci/y  (1898),  and  has 
contributed  to  iconomic  and  political  subjects 
in  various  economic  journals. 

DURHAM,  Israel  W.  An  American 
pTilitical  leader,  died  June  28,  1909.  He  was 
ix>rn  in  Philadelphia  in  1856,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools.  He  learned  the 
trade*  of  brickinaking,  but  went  into  the  flour 
business.  In  1885  he  was  clccU*<l  a jwlice  mag- 
istrate in  Philadelphia,  and  %vas  r«s*lcet<Hi  in 
1890.  lie  was  plectwl  State  Senator  in  1897, 
and  in  1900  w'as  appointed  State  Insurunct* 
Commissioner.  In  1908  he  was  nprain  elected 
to  the  State  Senate.  St*nator  Durham  was  for 
many  yt*ars  the  practical  dictator  of  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  political  “bosses”  this 
country  has  ever  km»wn.  His  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government  was  so  complete  that 
until  1905  the  elTorts  to  break  his  Inlluence 
were  of  almost  no  avail.  His  defeat  came 
finally  in  the  year  mentioned.  The  I'nlted  Gas 
Improvement  Co.  wisluxl  to  have  its  le;ise  re- 
newed for  75  years  for  J?25.(MM).000.  A deal 
was  made  l)t*tw«*en  the  company  and  Durham 
by  which  the  ordinance  providing  for  this  was 
to  bt*  rushed  through  the  Councils.  Public  iu- 


dignation  was  «o  arouMvl  that  Durham  was 
thoroughly  friglitened,  and  the  propostnl  lease 
was  withdrawn.  At  the  same  time  Durliam  an- 
nounc<*<l  his  witluirawal  from  politics,  and  he 
n*nmined  in  retirement  until  1908,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  as  noted 
alK>ve. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES.  Tlie  colonial  pos- 
sessions  of  the  Netherlands,  lying  between  the 
Asiatic  contirK'ut  and  Australia. 

Area  axu  Popvlatiox.  TIms  area  (in  square 
miles)  and  jwpulation  (1905)  are  reported  aa 
follows : 


JaxTi  and  Madura  

Areo 

....60,776 

Pop  . Ui(« 
30,098.008 

Island  uf  Humatm: 
Sumatra,  West  I'oaal 

...Sl.TSS 

1.30S.471 

Sumntni.  C.uii  Coast 

...35.4^0 

56K.4I7 

Beiikul«*n  

...16.6S6 

413.301 

Tapanoel  

204. 2 

I.4imp«>nBS  

...11.338 

156.618 

PalenbaiiK 

...53.716 

796.364 

Atjeh  (Achin)  ....... 

...20.549 

582.175 

Rinu  LltiRga  Archipelago.., 

...16.878 

112,216 

Bnnca  

...  4.473 

115.189 

Billiton  

...  1.870 

36,858 

Borneo,  West  Coast  .... 

...56.060 

450.929 

Bornea,  South  and  Ktxst 

D18U.1&7.5S6 

7S2.726 

Island  of  Celebcw: 
(■*el«‘lM*S  

....49.405 

1.897.200 

Menado  

....22.176 

436.406 

Molu4'ca  Islands  

,...44,038 

407.419 

Timor  Arrhlpelago  

,...17.782 

80S.600 

Ball  and  I..nmbok  

....  4.063 

623.535 

New  Guinea  to  141*  E. 

Long.162.42S 

240,000 

Total  

...T4S.340 

38.938.000 

Total.  1900  37.734.000 


The  foregoing  )K>pulation  figures  for  the  most 
jMirt  are  mxx'saarily  approximations,  and  the 
|K}pulfttion  of  several  unexplon*d  regions  is  not 
iiicliidetl;  the  figures  for  Java  ami  Madura, 
however,  may  Ik*  regar<Ied  a.s  accurate.  In 
I9f)5  Kurasians  and  piTsons  of  pure  Kuro|M*an 
bl(K>d  numU*red  80.910,  mostly  Dutch  and 
mostly  Imrn  in  the  Ka.st  Indu»s;  Chinese,  503.- 
(MK);  Arabs,  29.000;  an<!  other  foreign  Orien- 
tals, 23.4HKI.  The  principal  cities,  with  their 
pf>pulatlons  in  1905,  are:  In  Java,  Batavia, 

the  capital.  138,551;  Surabaya,  150,198; 
Samarang,  96,6(M);  in  Sumatra,  Palembnng,  60,- 
98.5;  in  Bf»rne<j,  Banjarmassin,  16,708;  in 
Celel»es,  Macassar,  26,145.  The  Dutch  main- 
tain religious  liln»rty.  In  1905  there  were 
among  the  natives  and  other  Orientals  alKuit 
460.(8)0  Christians.  Missionaries  (1906)  nnm- 
la*red  205.  For  the  education  of  Europeans 
and  Ktirasians,  besides  private  schools,  there 
are  public  elementary  and  middle-chis.s  schools, 
with  upwards  of  22,000  pupils,  (lovermiient 
scluvils  for  nativ(*s  are  attended  by  ahiut  13.5,- 
000  pupils,  anti  private  schmils  by  upwards  of 
HK)..500.  Schools  for  foreign  Orientals  have 
over  12.000  pupils. 

pRoorcTiox,  Commerce,  etc.  The  principal 
prfulucts  arc  sugar,  cofTee,  cinchona,  tobacco, 
tea,  indigo,  tin,  coal,  salt,  gums,  bark,  and 
spices.  The  total  imports  and  exports  in  1906 
were  vnl(ie<l  at  234.888.000  guilders  and  330.- 
9.30.(8)0  guilders  res|M*ctively;  in  1907,  247,- 

270.000  and  36I,559,(MK)  resjaKrtively.  Included 
in  the  foregoing  figures  are  government  im- 
ports and  exports  value<l  at  11,061.000  and  16,- 
2.‘»0.000  guilders  resfKTtively  in  1900,  and  14.- 

625.000  and  17,(K)H.O00  respectively  in  1907. 

The  principal  ex|*orls  of  merchaiidUe  were 
valued  in  1907  a.s  follows:  Sugar,  100.112. (H)0 
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guilders;  tobacco,  55,4.'»1,000;  copra,  25.132,- 
000;  petroleum,  21,844.000;  gums,  10.248,000; 
tin,  17,320,000;  coffee,  14.825,000;  gutta- 
percha, 12,010,000;  tea.  8,23U,(KHI;  p«‘pper, 
7.211,000;  rattan,  6,500.00(J;  cinchona,  0,502,- 
OOO;  rice,  5,256,<XK);  hides  and  akins,  4,200,* 
000;  nutmegs,  3,181,000.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  exports  go  to  the  Netherlands.  In  1907 
the  total  mileage  of  the  railways  reported 
was  3157,  of  which  2595  miles  were  in  Java 
and  502  miles  in  Sumatra;  telegraph  lines, 
8882  miles,  with  12.025  miles  of  wire  and  669 
oflices;  post-ollices,  1020. 

CovKRNMKNT,  FINANCE,  ETC.  Fof  adminis- 
trative purposes  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  comprising  Java 
(with  Madura),  wlicre  the  Dutch  control  is 
complete,  and  the  other,  the  renmininp  islands, 
or  “Out|>osts,”  in  some  of  which  Dutch  au- 
thority is  merely  nominal.  There  is  a gover- 
nor-general {J.  B.  von  Heutsz  since  1904)  for 
the  whole  colony,  in  whom  is  vested  both  execu- 
tive and  legislative  jK>wer,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  home  government.  He  la  nomi- 
nate<I  by  the  sovereign  and  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  five  moml»er8.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  Residencies  (Java  and  ^iadura)  or  dis- 
tricts, administer^  by  either  Dutch  officials 
or  native  chiefs.  The  Residents  and  other 
Dutch  officials  govern  not  so  much  directly  as 
through  native  functionaries. 

There  is  a colonial  army  (separate  from  the 
home  army),  which  on  January  1,  1909,  num- 
bered 35,208  officers  and  men,  of  whom  10,785 
were  Europeans,  recruited  by  volunt««ers  from 
the  home  forces.  In  1909  thot  part  of  the 
Dutch  navy  stationed  in  East  Indian  waters 
numbered  17  effective  vessels,  aggregating  23,- 
159  tons. 

Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  taxes, 
monopolies  (opium  and  salt),  and  the  sale  of 
products  of  government  lands  and  mines.  Of 
the  expenditure,  about  one-fourth  is  for  gen- 
eral adminiHtration,  and  another  fourth  for 
the  army  and  navy.  Revenue  and  expenditure 
in  1908  amountiai  to  175,142.390  guilders  and 
181,740.012  guilders  respectively.  For  1909 
estimated  revenue  was  181,540,117  guilders  and 
estitnate<l  exp«*nditure  193,9,38.592  guilders. 

In  the  summer  a violent  earthquake  occurred 
in  Upper  Padang,  resulting  in  u loss  of  life 
reportc<l  at  200. 

BUTCHER,  Silas  Beldkn.  An  American 
capitalist  died  February  10,  1909.  lie  was 
born  in  Springfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1829,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  Coze- 
novia  S«*minary.  He  taught  school  from  1815 
to  1851,  wan  engaged  in  railrojul  work  from 
1851  to  1855,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  1808 
was  in  mercantile  business  in  New  York  City. 
He  scam  entered  jM>litics,  and  in  1800  was 
chosen  Sui)crvlsor  of  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York.  He  resigned  from  this  office  and 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  lK*eame  one  of 
the  lending  figures  in  local  politics.  He  s«*rved 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  (‘oimly  Cora- 
iiiittee  for  four  years  (1809-1873),  and  during 
that  time  he.  with  General  B.  F.  Tracy  and 
General  James  Jourdain.  practically  ruled  the 
city.  In  1872  he  was  ajipointed  jauision  ngj-nt 
for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  and  in 
1877  he  was  made  Appralsi‘r  of  the  Port.  In 
1880  he  reslgiusl  to  Income  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Ptihlic  Works.  Mr.  Diitcl»er  was  an 
important  figure  in  the  political,  financial,  and 


philanthropic  movements  of  New  York.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Charter  Commission  for 
the  Greater  City,  and  was  a director  and  trustee 
in  many  important  financial  institutions  and 
was  largely  interested  in  many  philanthropies. 

DUTCH  OUIANA,  or  SURINAM.  A 
colony  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  north  coast 
of  South  America.  Area,  about  49,845  s<|uare 
miles  (some  authorities  give  40,000).  The 
population  is  estimated  at  84,113.  Capital. 
Paranuirilto,  with  34,870  inhabitants.  There 
were  in  1900  22  public  schools,  with  2487 
pupils,  and  36  private  schools,  with  5285. 
There  are  also  denominational  schools.  At 
the  end  of  1900  the  population  was  divided  ac- 
cording to  religions  as  follows:  Moravian 

Brethren,  27,159;  Roman  Catholics,  15.529; 
Hindus,  12,407 ; Reformed  and  Lutheran,  9527 ; 
Mohammedans,  8418;  Jews.  1049.  In  1900 
the  sugar  produced  amounted  to  12,633, 4iK) 
kilos;  cacao,  1,310.914;  rice,  1,496,103;  corn, 
898,127;  coffee,  218,000;  rum,  818,585  litres, 
end  molasses,  1,890,519  litres.  Gold  is  mined. 
The  imports  and  exports  for  1007  amounte<l 
to  0,903,000  and  6,838,000  guilders  (1  guilder 
=s=  40.2  cents)  respectively.  The  export  of 
gold  in  HK)6  was  valued  at  1,611,000  guilders. 
The  colony  hail  alioiit  29  milc^  of  railway  in 
1907.  Shipping  in  1907,  211  vessels  of  283,- 
000  tons.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1908 
were  3,547,000  and  4.402.000  guilders  respec- 
tively, against  3.490.0O0  and  4.373,000  ir^  1907; 
subvention  (1908),  855,000,  against  879,000  in 
1907.  Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
1909,  3,957,350  and  4.775,854  guilders;  subven- 
tion, 809,302.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  up- 
pointeil  by  tin'  Queen.  The  legislative  Iwdy— 
the  Colonial  States — is  mainly  representative. 
The  Governor  is  U.  D.  Fock. 

DUTCH  REPORMED  CHURCH.  See  Re- 

KOKMEI)  CHIBCII  IN  AMERICA. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIES.  See  Ci-racao 
and  Dctch  Gi’Ia.na,  ' 

DYNAMO  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY. 
The  developments  in  dynamo  electric  machinery 
for  1907  and  1908  were  largely  confined  to 
changes  in  large  turhine-driven  aliernators. 
the  improved  design  of  alternating-current  rail- 
way motors,  the  introduction  of  silicon  steel, 
and  the  application  of  storage  hatterie.s  to  al- 
ternating-i'urrent  circuits  by  means  of  a vari- 
able ratio  converter.  During  1909  the  use  of 
(iirbine-driven  alternators  has  U*en  greatly  ex- 
leiubnl  amt  the  available  ca|>acities  have  reached 
tlw*  remarkahle  value  of  20,000  kilowatts.  No 
great  advances  have  be»*n  made  in  the  econ<»my 
of  such  units  and  their  hold  on  the  central  sta- 
tion field  is  rather  to  bo  attributed  to  tlu-ir 
convenience  and  their  excellent  adaptation  to 
operation  in  jMirallel  on  complicat*Hl  systems. 
Combinations  of  reciprocating  engine  units  and 
low  pressure  turbine  units  have  fully  justified 
the  claims  of  their  proinotors  as  a means  of 
greatly  increa««ing  the  output-  and  efficiency  of 
existing  stations.  Much  progress  has  lxH>n 
made  In  the  design  of  producer  gas  unita  cap- 
able of  employing  the  cheapest  grades  of  fuel. 
Units  of  this  type  have  proven  a great  aid  to 
economy  in  small  stations.  European  ongi- 
nwrs  have  introduced  alternators  operated  at 
3(MJfi0  volts,  but  .\merican  designers  have  pre- 
ferred to  remain  within  the  former  limits  of 
15,U00  volts  in  order  to  insure  reliability. 
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A promUInjf  type  of  variable  apeed  induc- 
tion motor  has  hi'vn  brought  out  during  the 
year.  It  has  a stator  and  squirrel  rape  rotor 
of  the  usual  forma  separated  by  a greatly  en- 
larged air  gap.  This  gap  is  occupied  \)y  a 
“spinner**  of  cylindrical  form,  built  up  of 
steel  laminations.  Its  outer  surface  bears  a 
squirrel  cage  wimling,  which  serves  as  a second- 
ary to  the  three-phase  stator  windings.  On 
its  inner  surface  is  a three-phase  coil  winding, 
which  serves  as  a primary  to  the  tMpiirrel  cage 
of  the  main  rotor.  With  the  spinner  held  sta- 
tionary the  stator  is  on  open  circuit  and  the 
rotor  is  driven  hy  the  inner  winding  of  the 
spinner.  When  the  stator  is  excittHl  the  spinner 
revolves  and  exerci-ses  either  a cumulative  or 
differential  control  over  the  speed  of  the  rotor. 
Hy  a proper  choice  of  the  numU^r  of  poles  on 
the  stator  and  the  inner  winding  of  the  spin- 
ner the  motor  is  given  three  inlierent  spee<lB, 
with  intermediate  steps  obtained  by  resUtance 
control. 

The  construction  and  successful  use  of  small 
alternators  giving  a frcfjuency  of  HKMMX)  cycles 
per  second  was  a meclianical  and  electrical 
achievement  of  exceptional  order.  The  greater 
part  of  the  progress  of  11)09  is  found  in  the 
higher  refinements  of  tl»e  commoner  lyps  of 
apparatus.  Kor  example,  the  commutator 
troubles,  which  had  hitherto  Wn  the  lmgl>enr 
of  railway  motor  o|)oration,  have  been  practi- 
cally eliminated  and  satisfactory  motor  j>cr- 
fonnance  is  now'  largely  a matter  of  heat  dissi- 
pution. 

In  the  realm  of  hydroelectric  generators  the 
year  was  esp)ecial)y  noteworthy  for  the  at- 
tention given  to  the  fspiipment  of  low-head 
sites.  Units  of  4<X)0  kilowatts  are  now  avail- 
able for  lH*ads  as  low  as  7 feet. 

DYSENTERY.  See  Teopical  Medicine. 

EARTHQUAKES.  The  record  for  1909 
showed  about  the  average  numl»er  of  «*nrth- 
quakes  throughout  the  world,  hut  fortunately 
none  to  rival  the  disastrous  oeenrrene»‘s  of  the 
few  preceiling  years.  The  .Messina  earthquake 
of  Deeemls'r  28,  1908,  continued  to  share  gen- 
eral attention  as  the  full  details  were  gradu- 
ally revealed  in  authoritative  accounts.  The^c 
substantiated  in  the  main  the  early  estimates 
of  damage  and  Ins.s  of  life,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  marked  the  culmination  of  re- 
cent. if  not  all  historical,  catastrophes  attrib- 
utable to  natural  forces.  Of  special  interest  to 
students  of  seismology  was  the  completion  of 
the  final  report  of  the  California  Karthquake 
Comiiiissinn,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
brought  out  recently  hy  the  (’arnegie  Institu- 
tion. Few  earthquakes  have  alTordnl  such  op- 
portunity for  investigation  since  the  develop- 
ment of  more  exact  metho<|s  of  ohservatioii,  ami 
l)jc  report  sbouM  prove  of  great  value  from  a 
practical  as  well  as  from  a scientific  stand- 
point. 

The  following  list  includes  the  principal  dis- 
turbances during  the  year:  January  JJ.  A 

destructive  earthquake  in  Central  Asia;  felt  in 
Chinese  Turkestan,  but  prolwibly  centred  in 
the  province  of  Liiristnn,  Persia,  where  00  vil- 
lages were  reported  tt)  have  l>oen  destroytMl, 
with  from  .MlOO  to  8(M)0  deaths;  the  earth 
tremors  were  regi.H<ere<!  alt  over  the  glola*. 
Frbruary  17.  A sliglit  shock  report«*<l  thrmigii 
out  Porto  Kico;  small  pro|«*rty  b»ss.  May  17. 
Reported  shakings  in  provinces  of  Tacna  and 


.\rica,  Chile,  on  this  and  previous  dax's.  June 
8.  A heavier  earthquake  In  the  same  region  as 
the  last,  partially  destroyed  the  city  of  Co- 
piapo.  July  8.  Severe  shwk  experienced  in 
Turkestan  and  northern  India;  principal  dam- 
age at  Kcrki,  Kurgan  and  (’hltral.  Hrptrmber 
2i.  Slight  earthquake  in  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
siifllcient  to  overturn  some  of  the  ruins  left  by 
the  Messina  disturbance  of  1908.  October  20. 
American  and  European  setsmological  stations 
reported  a strong  earthquake,  which  was  not 
traceable  to  any  known  source  on  land  and  was 

f)rohahly  of  submarine  origin;  the  approximate 
OCU8  seemed  to  have  been  olT  the  West  Indies; 
additional  shocks  from  tlie  same  region  appar- 
ently were  registered  at  intervals  for  the  next 
two  months. 

Seismoloot.  In  an  investigation  of  the  Mes- 
sina earthquake  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Italian  Geographical  Society,  Dr.  Mario 
Haratto  found  that  the  chief  causes  for  Us 
disastrous  results  were  the  damaged  condition 
of  the  buildings  due  to  preceding  shocks,  the 
nature  of  the  foundations,  and  the  wretched 
materials  used  in  the  structures,  which  were 
de-signinl,  moreover^  after  plans  least  adapted 
to  seismic  conditions.  As  has  always  la^en  the 
case,  the  buildings  that  rested  U)>on  sand  and 
loose  rocks  experienc'd  the  greatest  damage. 
The  actual  loss  of  life  at  Messina  and  Keggio 
is  still  unknown,  but  outside  of  the.se  cities 
the  maximum  mortality  was  at  Cannitello, 
where  the  rate  was  43.7  per  cent.  Elsewhere 
the  rate  ranged  from  less  than  10  to  30  per 
cent.  In  the  matter  of  intensity  the  shock  was 
far  inferior  to  the  Calabrian  earthquake  of 
1783. 

The  possibility  of  forecasting  the  occurrence 
of  earthquakes  was  discus.sed  in  an  illuminat- 
ing pap«'r  hy  G.  K.  Gilbert,  a member  of  (he 
commission  that  investigatiHi  the  California 
earthquake,  ( lassifying  the  factors  to  Ik?  con- 
sidertHi  under  the  giuieral  categories  of  time  and 
place.  Professor  Gill)ert  states  that  present 
means  suffice  to  delimit  with  approximate  ac- 
curacy tlK'  regions  which  are  liable  to  heo^'y 
destructive  shocks  (malloseisms) . This  clnsa 
of  disturbances  is  a eoncomilant  of  tirtonio 
or  mountain-making  changes,  the  efTt'cts  of 
which  are  exhibit<‘<i  flU[K*rrtciully  in  the  froc- 
ture  or  faulting  of  rocks.  Aside  from  the  in- 
formation derivcil  from  human  experience,  there 
are  several  criteria  applicable  to  the  ri'cogni- 
tion  of  such  regions.  The  existence  of  high 
mountains  is  per  se  evidence  of  si'isniic  activ- 
ity, since  lofty  mountains  must  Ik-  c<msidered 
relatively  youthful  features  (or  they  would 
hav«!  lKs»n  plum-il  down  by  erosion),  and  under 
the  principle  of  continuity  young  mountains 
of  uplift  are  presumably  in  a*  state  of  growth. 
A eoiispicuniis  example  in  supjHirt  of  this  gen- 
eraIi7.a(ion  is  the  Mount  St.  Elius  group,  which 
ris«»s  20,tMK)  f(K»t  from  its  base,  ninl  has 
shown  hy  Kussell  to  have  added  to  its  height 
in  ns-eiit  geohigical  times;  the  group  has  U-en 
the  si*em*  of  re{s*uU*<l  vhdent  disturUinei'S 
within  the  historical  periixl.  The  presence  of 
fault  scraps  ahing  the  liases  of  block  moun- 
tains, so  n-cent  in  origin  that  they  have  not 
In-en  obliterated  hy  erosion,  is  equally  sugges- 
tive of  activity,  .\gain  n rift  topography  like 
that  in  California,  which  was  brought  into 
pnuninenee  by  the  recent  diHlurlmnee.  nfTorda 
evidence  of  the  iwcnrrence  of  earthquakes. 
With  these  aids  and  with  the  l>enefit  of  records 
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extending  over  a considerable  period  of  time 
the  recfygnitioii  of  mnllo^eismic  regions  offers 
no  insufM^rabie  difllcHlfies.  On  the  other  han<l, 
the  relation  of  earthquake  danger  to  time  is 
nmch  less  dt*finite,  nn<l  there  is  less  promise 
of  future  accomplishment  in  that  field.  The 
various  hypotheses  of  rhythmic  occurrence, 
alternation  betwt'en  different  parts  of  a region, 
and  precipitating  factors  have  not  tieen  HiiflTi- 
ciently  tosteil,  however,  to  permit  final  judg- 
ment of  their  value.  On  the  whole  it  is  more 
important  to  know  the  places  of  danger  than 
the  times,  since  if  the  former  are  recognized 
the  adoption  of  precautions  in  building  and 
construction  will  insure,  not  only  the  diminu- 
tion of  financial  loss,  but  also  of  life. 

A constant  feature  of  earthquake  records 
made  by  seismographs  is  the  division  of  tho 
tracing  into  distinct  parts,  which  have  come 
to  Ik?  known  as  the  Urst  preliminaries,  second 
preliminaries  and  main  phases.  This  differen- 
tiation U explained  by  Montessus  de  Bellore 
as  due  to  the  varied  character  of  the  vibra- 
tions that  are  set  up  by  the  disturbance.  The 
first  preliminaries,  which  travel  at  a maximum 
speed,  are  probably  propagated  aa  longitudinal 
waves,  the  second  preliminaries  as  transverse 
waves,  W'hile  the  main  phase  consists  of  a mul- 
tiple wave  motion  that  represents  the  destruc- 
tive shock. 

EAST  AFBICA,  Bbitisu.  See  Bbitisii 

East  Afbica. 

EAST  AFRICA,  Gebmax.  See  Gcbman 

Eaht  Akru  a. 

ECLIPSE.  See  Astronomy. 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
A learned  society,  founded  in  181^5  for  the  en- 
couragement of  economic  studies  and  tlie  pub- 
lication of  papers  thereon.  The  Association 
holds  annual  mtK'tinga  in  tho  latter  part  of  De- 
cember in  different  cities  in  the  United  States. 
The  meeting  in  IfiOl)  was  of  particular  im- 
portance and  interest,  as  it  ci*!ebrut«?<l  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society's  found- 
ing. It  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  and  several  other 
societies  in  New  York  City  from  Deci'mlier 
27-31.  Many  men  of  high  public  position  were 
resent,  including  Governor  Hughes,  flavor 
-IcClellan,  Hon.  Joseph  Choate,  the  President 
and  Board  of  Trustees  of  Columbia  University, 
and  otliers.  Among  the  foreign  economists  and 
representatives  of  learned  societies  were  Hon. 
James  Bryce.  Ambas.sador  from  Great  Britain; 
^Ir.  Henry  Higgs.  repres<*nting  the  Koval  Eco- 
nomic Society  of  London;  Professor 
Mavor,  of  the  U^niversity  of  Toronto,  nnd  Mr. 
James  Bonar,  Ih'puty  Master  of  the  Canadian 
Branch  of  the  Koval  Mint.  Among  the  im- 
jMirtant  addresses  and  papc‘rs  read  were  the 
following;  “Historical  Account  of  the  Found- 
ing of  the  Association,”  Professor  RichanI  T. 
Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  “The 
\Vork  of  tho  American  Economic  Association,” 
by  Professor  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  nnd 
others;  “Dynamic  Economics,”  by  Signore 
Pantaleoni,  of  Italy;  “Thcfiry  of  Wages,”  by 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; “The  Valuation  <*f  Public  St*rvice  Cor- 
porations,” by  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  “A  Discussion  of  Trusts,”  by 
Francis  Walker,  of  Washington.  D,  (\,  Victor 
Morawetz,  of  New  Y^ork  City,  Professor  J.  W. 


Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  and  others;  **  A 
DiHcnssinn  of  the  Subject  of  Taxation,”  by  Pro- 
fessor K.  K.  A.  Seligman.  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Henry  Higgs,  of  Ixindon.  nnd  Lawson 
Purdy,  of  New  York  Cit.v.  The  attendance  at 
this  meeting  was  the  largest  in  the  historv  of 
the  Association.  By  reatM>n  of  the  unusual  in- 
crease in  membership  in  the  preceding  year  over 
4(H)  new  nicmliers  were  added.  Bj'  a distinct 
change  of  publication  policy  vote<l  at  the  meet- 
ing of  IftOfi  it  was  decided  to  establish  not  later 
than  January  1,  1011,  a new  wonomic  journal 
in  place  of  the  two  sets  of  publications  issued 
by  the  Association  and  to  call  this  new'  journal 
The  American  Economicnl  Rccifxc,  to  be  in 
charge  of  an  editor  elected  by  the  Association, 
nnd  six  associate  editors.  New  enthusiasm  was 
shown  by  all  the  members  present  for  the  As- 
sociation and  Us  work.  The  officers  elected  to 
serve  for  the  year  1010  were  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois;  Vice-Presidents,  Frank  L.  YleVey, 
University  of  North  Dakota;  Herbert  J.  Daven- 
port, University  of  Missouri;  Alvin  S.  Johnson, 
University  of  Texas;  Secretary,  T.  N.  Carver, 
Harvard  Uuiversily. 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.  Sec  E.nto- 

HOLOUY. 

ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY.  See  Geology. 

ECUADOR.  A South  American  republic  on 
Uh)  Pacific  coast  between  CY>lombia  and  Peru. 
The  capital  is  Quito. 

Area  and  Poih  lation,  The  16  provinces  and 
one  territory  (the  Galapagos  Islands,  area,  2400 
square  miles,  )K)pulatiun  400),  have  an  esti- 
mated area  of  118.027  square  miles;  estimate<l 
p<qjiilation,  1,272.(KK)  or,  iiichuling  uncivilized 
Indians.  1,400.(MM>.  The  greater  part  of  the 
|M>pulalion  is  Indian;  mestizos  number  alxtut 
400,000,  and  |)crson.s  of  unmixed  white  descent 
arc  few.  The  principal  towns,  with  population, 
are:  Quito,  50.841  (11)00);  Guayaquil,  51,- 

000;  Cuenca,  30,000;  Rioliamba,  18.000.  In 
11)01)  Quito  was  reported  to  have  about  75,000 
inhabitants,  nnd  Guayaquil  between  75,000  and 
80,(MH).  Primary  instruction  is  free  and  com- 
puisjiry.  Public  primary  schools  number  about 
IKM).  There  are  some  provisions  for  secondary, 
higher,  ami  technical  education.  The  Komaii 
('atholic  is  the  established  church  of  the  state. 

iNnr.sTBiES.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry. nnd  eaeao  the  staple  product.  The  cacao 
plantations  are  upwards  of  5(HK>  in  number,  with 
8<une  01.000,000  trees.  The  crop  in  l!>07 
amoimUHi  to  il).070,(KMj  kilos;  in  11)08,  31.000.000 
kilos;  in  ltM*0  (estimated),  20.000,000  kilos. 
Rice  is  produced  annually  to  the  amount  of 
about  40.000.000  |KJunds,  which  is  not  quite 
enough  to  supply  the  borne  demand.  The  esti- 
mated annual  production  of  colTee  is  aUuit  7,- 
(MHl.OOO  pounds;  sugar.  lfi/MM).000  pounds;  vege- 
table ivory  nuts,  48.000,000  pounds;  rubl>er, 
over  1.000,000  jxmnds.  Various  metals  and 
minerals  occur,  including  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lend,  coal,  nnd  sulphur,  but  mining  has 
not  attained  any  great  importance.  The  lead- 
ing inanufucluring  indastry  is  the  plaiting  of 
Panama  hats.  There  are  a number  of  foun- 
dries. sugar  refineries,  flour  mills,  and  ice  plants, 
an<l  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  vari- 
ous articles  of  common  use,  as  matches,  liquors, 
leather  goods,  soap,  cotton  and  woolen  blankets, 
and  Imgs.  These  ta/'tories  are  mainly  in  Guaya- 
quil nnd  Quito. 
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Foreiox  CoMMKfu.E.  Imports  and  exports 
fiave  bi*en  vaitjed  in  aucres  an  follows: 


1906  m;  loos 

Imports 17,011.605  19,699,673  20,554,731 

l-:xpurt8 21.964,714  22.906.964  26,669,207 


Tlie  principal  impfirta  are  texlilea,  foo«l-atufTB, 
iron  manufactun^,  clothing;  and  wines  and 
liqiior.s.  The  lettding;  rxiM»rU  in  IIHM  were: 
Cacao,  70,titJ2,O42  tsMinds,  valued  at  20,877,0<M) 
Bucrea  (over  one-half  to  France)  ; vegetable 
ivory,  l.IMKl.OtXl  siieres;  Funaiiia  lints,  l,61Ml,tH)0 
Bticres;  ruldter,  l,207dK)0  Htlen*s;  coirec,  l,l.')(l,- 
000  sucres;  hides  snd  skins,  3HH,00<)  siicres.  Im- 
ports from  and  ex|M>rtn  to  the  countries  com- 
mercially mimt  imjMirtant  were  valued  as  fol- 
lows: Great  Ilritaiii,  7,204, (MH)  siiercs  and  3,- 

523.000  sucres  resp<Ttively ; Germany,  4,20K,000 
and  1,084.000;  Cnitetl  .Stales,  4, 007.0(H)  and  7,- 
743,tHM);  France.  1,477,<MH)  and  10,I05.(K)0. 

CommuMCATIoxh.  In  1008  there  were  .32.5 
miles  of  railway  ami  2."»70  miU»s  of  telegraph 
line.  The  first  train  from  Guayaquil  over  the 
newly  completiHi  road  to  Quito  (28fi  miles) 
reaehetl  the  capital  .lune  25,  1008,  On  the  0th 
of  the  following  August,  work  was  U'gun  on 
the  line  from  Huigra  to  Cuenca  (alHUit  02 
miles),  to  be  coinpleUtl  within  28  months.  This 
road  will  pass  tliroiigh  the  rich  coal  and  agri- 
cultural district  of  southern  hxnmdor,  connect- 
ing it  w’ith  Gunyaqiiil  and  Quito.  A railway 
is  projected  from  Haliia  de  Carnquoz,  a port 
almiit  KK)  miles  north  of  Guayaquil,  to  Quito; 
one  from  Vargas  Torres  to  Ibarra  (atsmt  12.5 
miles);  one  Irom  Manta  to  ^?anta  Ana;  and 
nnotlior  from  Anibuto  to  the  Arajuno  River. 
As  projected,  the  last  three  lines  mentioned  are 
to  use  electric  motive  j»ower  and  Ik*  o|)en  to 
traffic  in  lf)14.  There  is  considerable  river  navi- 
gation. Biiring  l!H>7  entries  at  the  port  of 
Guayaquil  nggregateil  202  steamers  and  8 sail- 
ing vt^ssels,  with  a registry  of  422.344  tons; 
more  than  half  were  llritish,  57  ('liilenn.  .37 
German,  and  only  one  American.  In  1008  184 
vessels  of  3D0..333  tons  entered,  and  185  of  3!H1,- 
33(1  tons,  clean'd. 

Financk.  The  unit  of  value  Is  the  sucre, 
worth  48.00.5  cents.  Kevemie  and  expenditure  in 
sucres  arc  rejmrted  as  follows: 


lf>0«  1907  1908 

nevemie 12.188.000  12.724.567  12.676.700 

Espi-ndUnre...  13.237.180  15.4ni.7H6  12.674.690 


Ab«>iit  70  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  U ileriveil 
from  import  and  export  duties.  The  estimat<Hl 
expenditure  for  1!MIH  was  2.077/»90  sucres  less 
than  tlio  figure  given  aUive;  the  larger  items 
of  the  estimate  were:  War  and  marine,  2.- 

260.000  sucres;  deld.  1.0.30.(K)fl;  public  instruc- 
tion. 1,120.ikX);  public  Wfirks,  l,(MMi.000.  The 
outstanding  foreign  debt  in  Ih-cetnlH-r,  1008.  Is 
reported  at  10,808.IMH»  sucres;  internal  debt, 
October,  1908,  8.3H0.I35  sucres. 

Navy.  There  are  one  tor|iedt>  luiineh.  one 
transport,  and  one  lighter,  with  alsuit  180  men. 

Army.  The  estimat»-«i  stnmgth  of  the  active 
army  la  4360  oftieers  and  men.  to  wiiich  may  be 
addAl  a National  Guard  of  about  OO.(HH).  The 
laws  providing  for  t'ompiilsory  service  are  not 
rigidly  enfnn*ed. 

Govcbxmk.xt,  ETi\  The  executive  authority 


i.s  veste<l  in  a president,  who  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  U iiKsisted  by  a cal»iiiet 
of  iive  members.  The  legislative  power  de- 
vfdves  U]Nin  a crmgre.ss  of  two  houses,  the 
Kiumtc  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Fiesiilent  In  1900  was  GenenU  Kloy  Alfaro,  who 
was  inaugurated  January  I,  1007.  The  prov- 
inces are  ntlrniniatered  by  guvernors  ap{K>iuted 
by  tile  President. 

In  l!H)0  a serious  railway  acciilent  orcurnsl 
on  February  24,  near  Uinbamba,  where  n train 
left  the  track  and  was  thrown  over  u clilF,  kill- 
ing twenty  and  injuring  forty  others. 

ECUADORIAN  EXPOSITION,  National 
See  Kxi*ohitionh. 

EDDY,  Wiu.iam  Abxcb.  An  American 
meteorologist,  dit*tl  Decemln'r  20,  lOOO,  He  was 
born  in  New  York,  in  1858,  and  s|H-nt  his  U»y- 
hiKid  in  Ihdvedere,  111.  He  took  a preparatory 
course  in  Chicago  Vniversity.  In  early  life  he 
engaged  in  business  as  an  accountant  and  in 
18HU  ho  bi'guii  experiments  in  kite-dying.  He 
was  esjK'cially  Interested  in  the  currents  mid 
layers  of  air  which  are  constantly  shifting 
alfout,  and  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  some 
methoil  for  using  llieni  to  advantage.  He  lu’iit 
up  niuny  kites  in  various  jmrU  of  the  country 
oi  his  own  design  and  arrangement  in  carrying 
out  his  ex|HTiments.  In  tlie  Kunuiier  of  IsDU 
he  coneeivisl  tlie  idea  of  M'luling  up  kites  w'ith 
a camera  attached  and  taking  pictures  from  a 
great  height.  In  1903  he  niadt*  a miniature 
aiTuplane,  modeleil  after  the  plan  of  Alexander 
Graham  Hell’s,  and  by*  means  of  a cord  treated 
with  a solution  of  8art|H*lrc  he  bound  the  model 
to  an  immense  kite.  Hefore  sending  up  the 
kite  he  s<‘t  lire  to  the  cord,  which  burned  slowly* 
and  released  the  aiToplane  at  a considerable 
lieiglit.  He  arrivetl  at  tiie  conclusion  that  an 
addinl  weight  and  a reliable  motor  was  all  that 
was  neciled  to  prove  to  the  world  the  iwissibilily 
of  the  ju‘roplane  as  a nM*uns  of  traveling.  Mr. 
E<idy  S4'iit  some  of  Ins  kites  to  a height  of  nearly 
7000  feet.  He  made  a record  of  the  tenqM'raturc 
marked  on  his  thermometers  at  ditri'rent 
heights  ami  assi'rted  that  these  ti'm{MTatures 
foretold  what  changes  of  teni|»iTature  might  l>e 
exjK'cted  within  the  next  twelve  hours  on  the 
earth  Ixdow.  He  was  interested  in  tlie  probleni 
of  fiot4itiun  in  the  air  and  made  many  expi-ri- 
ments  in  that  direction.  He  constriiobMl  also 
various  devices  to  measure  the  tremors  of  the 
earth.  These  ct^nsisted  of  tojis  sus{>('nded  from 
the  ceiling  on  strings  and  spinning  on  plates  of 
smokinl  glass.  Any  trembling  of  the  string  was 
recordi*il  by  tlie  toj>s  on  the  glass. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  Na- 
tional. See  KmiCATioN  IN  TiiK  Unitkii  States. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  United  States  fommissitjner  of  F.«luciitlnn 
reporteil  in  1909  that  16.890,818  pupils  were 
enrfilled  in  the  public  whiads  in  1908.  Tlu*y 
were  accommodated  in  259.355  schnolhoiises, 
valued  at  $858,655,200,  and  instructinl  liy  104,- 
414  men  and  376.902  women  teachers  who  re- 
ceived $202,047,814  in  salaries.  Other  expi-nwa 
brought  the  total  exftemliture  up  to  $3.36,898,- 
333,  an  average  of  $28.25  jht  pupil  or  $3.90 
per  capita  of  the  entire  ^xquilation.  The  eipiip- 
ment  U improving  and  the  iiumU'r  and  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  are  more  tlian  kt-eping  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  (NUintry.  Hut  so  long  as 
one-fourth  of  the  States  spend  less  tiian  $15  per 
pupil  and  niie-foiirth  sp«*Tid  more  than  $.35  there 
is  r>p|s»rtiiMity  for  further  development.  The 
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variation  tl»r  lowost  expenditure,  $0.37, 

and  llie  hij»hest  $72.15,  Is  olivimisly  too  lurj;e. 
Tlie  rt*|)ortrt  of  tin?  !iew  (.’ominisHiimer  of  Kd- 
uciilion  Ijtive  lH*en  wid*dy  apprwiated  for  Uieir 
prompt  appearanct*.  the  eomleiisation  and  inter* 
pretution  of  their  statiHtics.  and  their  iiiiiely  dis* 
cu.ssion  of  Hi^nitieant  topics.  The  practically 
unanimous  denmiul  of  edticaUirs  has  ntti,  how- 
ever, yet  niov«‘d  (‘onoress  to  make  {sissihle  a 
larj*e  e.vteuHion  of  the  Hun*au’a  work.  Iiwtead 
of  the  riHpiested  douhlitif*  of  its  inoiime  of  $ti7,- 
an  inereiise  of  onlv  $4700  wjis  ^ranUsI  for 

loooio. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  wmvenlion  of  the 
Xatinnal  Kducathm  Asst)ciati«in,  meeting  in 
Ih'jiver  in  July,  declared  its  Iwllef  in:  {\) 

education  ns  the  chief  founihUion  of  democrucy, 
(2)  the  development  of  coimnercinl  and  indus- 
trial training,  along  with  (3)  cultural  oppor- 
tunitie.s  for  all,  (4)  the  improvement  of  super- 
vision and  teaching  and  t)»c  exclusion  of  s<»<Tet 
organisations  from  schools,  {5)  the  importance 
of  training  for  oitirenship,  (0)  of  the  work  of 
the  American  Sclusd  Peace  T^*sigue.  of  (7)  more 
systematic  attention  to  physical  eduenthm,  (K) 
Udter  training,  longer  tenure  and  more  nearly 
commensurate  eomfs*nsation  for  teacliers.  (9) 
the  use  of  schmil  equipment  for  community  in- 
ter«*sta,  and  (101  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools.  The  twidfth  annual  conference  for  ed- 
iM'ation  in  the  South,  meeting  in  Atlanta  in 
April,  found  that  high  schools  In  tlie  region 
were  increasing  at  the  rate  of  KH)  a year  and 
State  and  local  appropriations  at  the  rate  of 
more  ilian  two  million  dollars  ummally,  and 
adoptfHl  resolutions  favoring  the  improvement 
of  county  su|>ervi8ion,  the  Isdter  training  ot 
teachers,  and  increasHsl  appropriations  for  the 
Kationni  llurenu  of  Kducati<m.  Ks|K*cial  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  problem  of  rural  education 
and  t«>  the  measures  lor  its  improvement  which 
have  already  lMH*n  undertaken  by  20  States,— 
consolidation  of  schoeds,  tcxt-l»ook  commissions, 
iM-tter  distribution  of  appropriations,  bettor 
supervision,  fr<*o  trans|>ortation  of  pupils,  and 
compulsory  conventions  of  teachers.  Tw'o-thir<ls 
of  the  f)o|)ulation  are  afTeeted  by  these  measures. 

V^ocational  and  civic  training  also  were  cen- 
tres of  much  attention  during  the  year.  The 
general  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school  imme- 
4liatcly  after  the  age  for  compulsory  attendance, 
the  rapid  dcveloprrM*nt  of  private  technical  insti- 
tutions, tlje  efforts  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, — which 
hold  ita  third  convention  at  Milwaukee  in  De- 
cemlK*r — and  their  endorsement  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and,  most  cor- 
dially, by  the  American  Federation  of  Lalx)r — 
these  were  items  of  public  opinion  that  ap- 
peared to  demand  immetliate  recognition.  The 
investigations  of  the  ^fa'»snchllsef ts  Industrial 
Commission,  created  in  190,'i.  resulted  In  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  ini|K»rtant  informa- 
tion Uf)on  the  subject  and  (he  reorgani/.ati(>n  of 
the  Ma'-^achusetts  Hoard  of  Ediieution  under  a 
<*ommis8ioiier  favorable  to  imhistrial  ediieati»>n. 
The  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
outlined  a Kimplilied  eurrieuluni  for  the  ele- 
mentary 8ch<K>l  to  Im*  fcdlowed  by  eonimereial 
and  in'lustrial  as  well  as  aeadetiiie  high  schools. 
Similar  oh.ang«*s  were  approximated  elsewhere. 
It  may  l>e  said,  therefore,  that  in  1909  tlie  de- 
sirahilify  of  vtieational  etliicatlon  in  the  ymhlic 
sehrsds  Iss-arne  generally  aeknowledg«*t|  and  its 
practical  reall/atlon  was  undertaken, — one  of  the 
iiio.^L  far-reaching  departures  in  the  history'  of 


American  education.  Similarly,  the  n<s‘es««ity 
f«ir  civic  training  was  more  wi<lely  discnL-«m*tl 
than  ever  before  and  more  attention  was  dirifU'd 
to  pmcticul  agencies  for  its  attaiiimeiii,  such  as 
the  (h'orgo  Junior  Uepuhlics,  the  “ scIickjI  cities  ’* 
inaugurated  ill  New  York  in  lHtl7,  and  ll»c 
“ Hocheater  ” or  school  civic  club  m<»vemcnt. 

The  fli'lds  of  health,  hygiene  anti  physical  ed- 
ucation showed  steady  deveittpment.  In  forty- 
three  cities  scIkniI  nurHt>.s  give  hygienic  instruc- 
tion in  homes,  in  fifty-six  nurses  lake  children 
to  disjMUisarie.s  or  instruct  parents  at  the 
schools,  ninety-eight  distrilmte  cards  <d  hygienic 
instruction,  117  attend  to  dental  and  17U  to 
breathing  deh'cts.  Most  of  these  results  have 
Ins'n  attained  in  the  hist  five  years,  many  of 
them  through  volunteer  organizations.  Few 
such  b**m*fUs  arc  as  yet  available  for  pupils  out- 
side of  cities.  The  Massachusidts  State  Hoard 
of  Education  and  the  New  York  City  Hureau  of 
Municipal  IteHonrch  have  issued  publications  con- 
cerning the  physical  welfare  of  school  cliildren. 
Chicago,  Hoston  and  New'  York  have  hail  inter- 
esting results  with  open-air  classi*s  or  with 
classics  in  r4K»ms  with  wide-open  windows.  Tlie 
temperature  of  all  Chicago  school  rooms  has 
lM*en  lowered  and  they  are  to  Im»  air*Ml  thoroughly 
several  times  a day.  The  Unitinl  States  Hureau 
of  Education  has  issued  a bulletin  concerning 
the  feeding  of  school  children, — its  ideal  coinjio- 
sition  and  service,  the  problems  to  lie  oviTcome, 
organizations  which  arc  working  In  the  fiehl,  and 
systems  and  schools  wluTC  progress  has  Us-n 
made.  The  American  School  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion and  similar  iKidiea  continmni  to  urge  the 
general  hygienic  ns|S'cts  of  physical  instruction 
and  of  athh'ties.  Washingt^m.  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  New  Haven  prohibited  f«K>tl»all  in  the 
schools.  Hoston  reqninxl  all  high  scIhhiI  pupils 
to  learn  to  swim.  New  York  placed  physical 
training  on  a parnllel  with  other  branches  in 
grading  for  promotion  and  graduation.  The 
National  I’layground  Association  at  its  third 
annual  congress,  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  May, 
reported  the  establishment  of  playgrounds  in 
more  than  3.50  cities,  and  the  support  of  the 
movement  by  miimcipalities,  aasooiations,  insti- 
tutions and  settlements.  A corresponding  de- 
velopment in  athletics,  folk  dances,  festivals 
and  pageants  was  also  reported — a happy  e<luca- 
tional  profiting  from  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling 
national  dramatic  and  play  instincts. 

Although  college  authorities  found  fortunate 
results  in  a similar  cooperation  with  student 
secret  societies,  these  were  made  a cause  for 
expulsion  or  suspension  from  the  schools  of  Chi- 
cago and  Denver.  California  passed  a law 
against  such  school  organizations,  but  the  At- 
torney-General of  Michigan  reinstated  a pupil 
wdio  had  lieen  expelled  under  a similar  law.  No 
other  large  question  of  discipline  arose  and 
none  of  morals.  An  Ainerloaii  eommitt4«e,  ap- 
pointed by  the  International  Moral  Education 
ConfereiUH*  which  met  in  Ixmdon  in  1907.  is  at 
work  ujwm  a plan  for  m«»inl  iHiueatUm  in  the 
tM'hoola.  Meanwhile  the  I’niversity  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  published  a plan  successfully  carried  out 
in  scImmiIs  in  that  Slate  and  the  superintendent 
of  Hchords  of  Pliiladelphia  is  testing  in  (hat 
city  a plan  of  the  National  f’haraeter  Develop- 
ment l-«'aguo.  of  which  he  is  president.  A new 
law  n*quire«  Illinois  tonohers  to  give  weekly  in- 
sfruetion  in  the  humane  (realmnnt  of  .animals. 
There  are  mm'  1793  Homan  Cnlholic  parochial 
selnsds  with  1.197.913  pupils,  Iwith  niimliers  rep- 
ri'senting  a steady  increase.  Homan  ratholics 
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in  KanMiA  oppow^i  tli<*  furnirthlng  of  froc*  text- 
iNHikH  in  the  piiitlic  Aohooin.  llrliri'Wji  in  ( 
rcqursttnl  tlio  Hcliool  iMianl  to  «*xclml«^  frimi  Uk* 
acImmiIh  c«‘rtain  hymns  os  hostile  t<»  their  faith. 
Tlic  Keligiuua  Kdueation  AssfK'iation  at  its  sixth 
p*neral  convention  in  Chicafro  in  Kebniury,  re- 
ported enefuira|;ing  pro;;resH  in  its  projiapinda 
for  the  closer  ctMiperalion  of  reli^touH  mui  e«lu* 
oational  forces,  and  the  Xntional  Vacation  Hihle 
ScIhk)!  r<irimiitt<'«  providi'd  daily  Hummer  re- 
ii};ioua  education  in  various  cities. 

Public  and  private  iupfh  sehmiU  continued  to 
develop  towar<l  a more  harmonious  relation  with 
the  c»dlrp‘a.  In  tl»e  field  of  nmlhiminlics  nn 
American  branch  of  an  International  (^tmmisslon 
on  the  Teachin;;  of  Mathematics  is  investigatiii};' 
the  state  ami  the  t»'n<lency  «>f  such  teaching;  in 
order  to  rejKjrt  ri'corninendations  for  injprove- 
ment  to  the  International  (‘onjfress  of  Mathema- 
ticians in  t'anibrid^c,  Kn^laml.  in  1012.  Tin* 
American  Kmleration  of  Teachers  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  the  Natural  S<’iences  curriisl  on 
investigations  indicating;  that  the  teaehin;;  of 
physics  mi|;ht  profitably  uim*  more  practical  ap- 
plications and  jjreater  correlations  with  piiplis' 
every  day  exfs-riences,  and  that  the  teiichinj;  of 
hiolo^rj*  mi^ht  h*jul  to  a U-tter  understanding;  of 
the  organic  fact4>rs  in  pnvin»nm4*nt  an<I  of  p<*r- 
sonal  and  public  hygiene.  Public  discussion  of 
the  conservation  of  natural  rewiurcea  and  of  vo- 
cational edtiration  has  added  a n<‘W  industri.il 
anil  cfimmercial  attitude  to  the  teaching  of  gi*og- 
raphy,  and  economic  views  similarly  modified 
the  teaching  of  history.  Dissiitisfaction  with  tlie 
confusion  of  aiTns  and  methmls  in  tlie  tentdiing 
of  English  increased  tfiward  a promise  of  im- 
provement. S4»mc  of  the  newer  and  more  prac- 
tical melnmls  of  teaching  morlern  languages  l>e- 
gan  to  l>e  adnpttM  in  teai'hing  I^itin  and  Or<H>k. 
The  nceeptance  f>f  music  as  a field  for  sehisil 
instruction  cfintlnueil  to  Increase.  The  Hurcau 
of  Fi<lueation  repr»rle<l  that  the  fields  of  fine 
arts  and  art  handicraft  now  controlleil  un  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $11,565,000,  through  public, 
private,  evening,  and  summer  schrmU.  Iwtiires. 
libraries  and  exhibits.  Twelve  States  require 
drawing  in  the  scho«V»  and  thirty-one  others 
encourage  it. 

The  pifuliar  needs  of  children  of  recent  immi- 
grants received  increasing  attention.  In  New 
York  City  70  p«*r  cent,  of  the  school  children 
have  one  foreign-lxirn  parent,  6$  per  cent.  Ixith 
wrents  foreign.  46  |)er  cent,  both  parents  non- 
English  8p<*aking,  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren are  themselves  foreign-l>orn.  Encouraging 
results  have  been  attained  by  the  lal>or  camp 
scIk>o1s  of  the  Society  for  Italian  Immigrants, 
the  Baron  dc  Ilirsch  English  Schools  for  Immi- 
grant Children,  the  French-.Xmerican  ('ollegc  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Chinese  Educational 
Commission's  fNchool.s  in  California.  Negro  ed- 
ucation continuixl  to  defX'nd  chiefiy  ntsm  pri- 
vate iM-nevolenre,  as  represented  by  tla*  Southern 
Edtieation  Ro.ir<I,  tiie  PeuUidy,  Slater  and  .leanes 
endowments,  and  by  sfieeial  gifts.  A sfH*aking 
tour  by  Dr.  Ihwiker  Xt'a.Hhingioij.  through  Ten- 
nessee. South  Cartdina  and  Mississippi,  and  a 
number  of  reports  Iw-fore  the  Confereiiee  for 
Education  in  the  South  indicated,  however,  the 
beginning  of  more  generous  puhlie  nppropri.i- 
ti<»ns.  The  I?uss<*ll  Sage  Foundation’s  study  of 
backward  chll«lren  found  15  p<T  cent,  of  ’ the 
children  in  the  si'hools  of  .5.5  cities  sjwnding 
more  than  a year  in  the  same  gr.nle.  The  sixth 
annual  Conference  on  the  Ediiention  of  Tlark- 
ward.  Truant,  and  IVlinquent  (’hildren. 


ing  in  BiiiTalo  in  June,  reported  sprxdal  classes 
for  su<‘h  ehildren  in  many  cities.  S|HX’ial  M’hof>ls 
for  eripple<l  and  sick  cliildren  wen*  alwi  n*- 
rxirlisl.  'J  here  was  a growing  movement  U>  bring 
bliml  children  into  closer  association  in  Uh* 
8clus)ls  with  seeing  children.  The  desire  for 
vacation  schools  and  night  scIhmiIs  and  fi»r  va- 
rious forms  of  friH'  (shication  for  adults  con- 
tinued to  incren.se;  am!  Iihrari<*s  and  rnusemns 
contiiiuixl  to  siH'k  cl<kw*r  ami  niore  fruitful  rela- 
tions with  Ihi*  Hc-hools. 

The  mx*d  for  Iwttcr  salaries  for  teachers  was 
kept  to  the  fore,  most  conspicuously  by  the  re- 
passage  by  the  New  York  l^i'gislature  »»f  a hill, 
velmxl  ill  11M)7,  for  isjiial  pay  for  men  and 
wtmien  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  In 
vett»ing  the  new  hill,  the  .Mayor  appointi*d  a 
eommisAion  to  iiu|uire  into  the  relative  cost  of 
living  of  men  and  woim*n  teachers,  ami  into  tlie 
salaries  of  teachers  in  various  cities.  A pre- 
liminary rc|M»rt,  late  in  DiximuImt,  held  that  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  wj»mcn  to  <*qmil  thns«*  of 
men  would  increase  the  sti|M'nd  of  tlie  minority 
of  women  who  mjw  n*ci*ive  the  highest  pav  with- 
out aiding  tlie  majority  who  receive  the  lowest; 
to  similarly  raise  the  salaries  of  all  women 
would  cost  $11.00I>,IMH)  a year;  to  retlucx*  the 
salaries  of  the  men  wouM  cause  them  to  leave 
the  schcKds.  The  tsmimisnion  «ugg»'sted.  there- 
fore, a imHlerate  increa.se  for  all  wtmien  teaehera, 
or  II  suhstiiiitia!  iner<*use  for  those  in  the  lower 
grmles.  without  refer»*iure  to  the  salaries  of  men. 
New  York  ami  Boston  continued  their  oppisi- 
turn  to  marritsl  women  as  t4*nchers. 

Chicago  in  July  ehs*t«sl  as  sujK*rlntendent  of 
its  hcIhhiIs,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  a graduate  of 
Chicago  schiKils,  a teacher  for  forty-s<*ven  years, 
a district  sij|M*rintendent  from  1*W8K  to  isqi), 
professf»r  of  education  in  the  Cniversity  of  Chi- 
cago from  lH!iq  to  t!l05,  and  principal  of  the 
(‘hicago  Normal  SchiKd  since  that  time.  1'wo 
notisl  educators  died  during  the  year:  Dr.  Wil- 

liam T.  Harris,  formerly  I'nited  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son.  CommiMsiimer  of  Etliication  for  Alaska. 

Among  (1m*  educational  publications  of  (he 
year  the  following  w'ere  prominent:  JnoTicflw 

Kilumtiun  by  Andrew  S.  Draper;  /mprcsjiiVm.f  of 
JmcnVfin  Kiiurotum  in  by  Sara  K.  Bur- 

stall;  The  American  flit/h  firkool,  by  ,?ohn 
Franklin  Brown;  t^tandartis  in  Eduention.  7n- 
rludinff  Industrial  Tminintj,  by  Arthur  Henry 
Charnlierlain ; The  \<j/MrcS(uJy  (third 

eilitinn),  by  LilsTty  H.  Bailey;  American  /‘My- 
grounds.  e<lited  by  Everett  B.  Mero;  Athletic 
Games  in  the  F.dumtion  of  U’omm,  by  (lertruile 
Dudley  and  Francis  A.  Kcllor;  Pst/eholoaff  ond 
the  Teacher,  by  Hugo  Mllnstcrberg;  How  to 
♦V/wdy,  by  Frank  M.  McMurry.  and  SociVif  Dr- 
refopmrnt  and  f'duration,  by  M.  V’.  O’Shea. 

EDWARDS,  WiM.lAM  Hknky.  An  American 
naiurali*'t,  dic*d  April  3.  Huiq.  He  was  iMirii  in 
Hunter,  N.  V.,  in  1H22,  graduated  in  |M42  fr<mi 
WiirmiiH  Cfdh*g»*.  and  was  admltt»Hl  to  the  Imr 
ill  New  York  City  in  1S(7.  He  had  lM*e<inie  fa.s- 
einaled  by  the  .study  of  hiit(erfiie<.  and  in  1?<-I6 
made  a trip  up  tin*  A‘ma/on.  ehiefly  atudUmr 
hiitterilies.  He  pllhli^lled  in  lS7l*.  lHK4  mid  1H!I7 
three  series  on  (he  Itulterfties  of  \orth  .(mirim, 
whi<’h  were  so  ens(|y  as  to  Iw*  available  almost 
exelnsively  in  referenee  libraries.  He  contrib- 
uted many  entomnlogiesl  y»a|M'rs  to  sci«*ntific 
journals.  He  wrote,  in  Fhakusper.  not 

Hhnl-r^prare.  A genealogy*  of  the  Kdw.anls  f.im- 
ily  was  fM*nipleteil  by  him  in  HMl.'l, 
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nominally  under  the  auzx^rninty  of  Turkey,  but 
praeticnlly  under  the  protection  of  tireat  Brit* 
ain.  Tlie  capital  ia  ('airo. 

Arka  and  roi'ULATio.N.  The  total  area,  ex- 
cluding the  KgypUun  Sudan,  ia  alanit  400,000 
square  nnlea;  hut  llic  iM‘ttled  and  cultivated 
area  (tliat  is,  the  Nile  Valley  and  Ikdta)  covers 
only  12.070  square  miles.  The  ]K>pu)utlon.  ac- 
cording to  the  ciuisus  of  June  1.  UK)?,  was  11,- 
180,078  texelusive  of  the  Bedouin  nomadic 
population  estimated  to  number  07,JH1),  us  com- 
pared with  M,7J4,405  in  IH07.  By  nationality 
the  ]M)pulation  in  1007  was  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: KgNptian.s.  10,003,077  (sedentary,  lo.- 

300.046;  nomaxlic,  5.37,031);  foreigners,  280,- 
301,  including:  Turks,  00,726;  Greeks,  02,073; 
Italians,  34,i>20;  British,  including  Maltese. 
2tl.H53:  French,  inchniing  Tunisians,  14,591; 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  7704;  Russians, 
2410;  Germans,  1847;  other  Europeans,  2IltJ; 
Persians,  1385;  Sudanese.  05.102;  others,  2800. 
Of  Egyptians  over  ten  years  of  age,  02.65  jkt 
cent,  were  cmploytKl  in  agriculture;  of  the  for- 
eign  population,  less  than  one  per  cent.  Of  the 
Kgv'ptians,  10.27  per  cent,  were  employed  in 
various  industries  and  trades.  Of  the  foreigners 
47.85  per  e<*nt.  Forty-eight  p<T  cent,  of  the 
total  number  employed  in  the  liberal  professions 
were  foreigners.  The  principal  cities,  with 
population  in  1007,  are:  Cairo,  654.470; 

Alexandria,  332.246;  Tantah.  54.437;  Port  Said, 
411,884;  Mansiirtih.  40,270;  Assiiit,  30,442; 
Favum,  37.320;  Zagoxir.,  34,990;  Damietta,  20,- 
354;  Kena,  20.069. 

Euucatiox  and  Rklioiox.  In  1897,  of  the 
setlentary  Epryptian  population  over  seven  years 
of  age,  only  5.8  per  cent,  could  read  and  write. 
In  1907  tlx;  niiml>er  of  kuttalis  (native  rudimen- 
tary schools)  under  government  inspection  wa.s 
4181,  with  164,506  pupils,  of  which  2701  re- 
ceived grants-in-aid  aggregating  £E17,402.  The 
various  schools  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  government  in  1907  were:  Kuttahs,  143, 
with  10..501  pupils;  primary  schools.  34,  with 
8550  pupils;  st*condary  schools,  4,  with  1909 
pupils;  8}H‘cial  and  teelmical  schools,  10,  with 
2003  pupils;  professional  colli'ges,  H,  with  1441 
pupils.  Of  all  the  pupils  in  these  government 
st'hools,  only  3158  were  female,  of  whom  2000 
were  in  kuttalni  and  401  in  primary  s<*1kh>1s. 
Exclusive  of  kuttalis,  there  were  in  1908  735 
schcmls,  with  113.430  pupils;  335  schools,  with 
00,049  pupils,  W’ore  Eg^’ptian  institutions,  and 
the  remaimler  were  foreign.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Mohammedans  nunil)cred  54,186; 
Copts,  28.961:  other  Christians,  22.908;  .lews. 
7149.  According  to  Hie  census  of  1907.  llic 
population  bv  religion  was*  Mnbatnmedans. 
10.209,445;  Christians.  881.092  (including  743.- 
9Sl  Orthixlox  Greek.  72,320  Roman  Catholics, 
37.446  Protestants.  27.937  Oriental);  Jews.  38.- 
6.35;  others,  206.  The  two  great  seats  of  Koranic 
learning  are  the  Mosque  and  Cniversity  of  El 
Arhar,  at  Cairo,  with  about  10,000  students,  and 
the  Mosque  of  El  Ahuiiuli,  at  Tantah,  wdth  ovc?r 
5000  students. 

Production.  Of  the  industries,  agriculture  is 
by  far  the  most  impfirtant.  In  general,  mining 
is  carried  on  to  a very  limited  extent,  but 
about  1 JW)0,0t>0  tons  of  salt  are  produced  an- 
nually am!  large  numbers  of  turquoises  are  «>b- 
tained  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  The  cultivated 
portion  of  the  country  is  conflne<l  to  the  area 
annually  inundated  hy  the  Nile  or  capable  of 
being  irrigated  by  canals.  Irrigation  and  the 


conservation  of  the  Nile  waters  are  facilitated 
by  extensive  reservoir  works,  consisting  of  a 
dam  at  Assuan,  a barrage  and  lock  at  Aasiiit, 
and  a liarrage  at  Zifta  and  at  Ksna.  In  1907 

6.420.000  fe<idans  (I  feddan=1.03  acre*)  were 
under  cultivation.  The  princi|>al  crops  are 
cereals,  cotton,  sugar,  clover,  and  vege!abh»s. 
Wheat  production  in  1907  is  placed  at  12.000.000 
bushels;  corn,  30.000.000  busliels;  sugar-cane. 

500.000  tons.  For  1907-8  the  area  under  cotton 
is  reportinl  at  1,603,271  acre-s,  yielding  710,160,- 
(MK)  |M>uiids  and  705.088  bushels  of  ae»*d;  1908-9. 
1,038.040  acres,  yielding  078.349,048)  |>ounds  and 
049,020  bushels  of  hc<*<1;  estimate  for  1909-10, 
1.597.rM)0  acres,  yielding  .544.450.(8)0  pounds  and 
509,805  biisl>elH  of  seed.  8<h>  Irrkiation. 

CoMMKBcE.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Egypt 
is  reporte<l  as  follows,  in  Egyjdian  pounds 
valued  each  at  $4,043: 


IKOfl  1007  1908 

Imports,  mds 24.010.795  rfi.120.7R3  25.100.397 

Exports,  mils 24.S77.2S0  2s.0t3.1S5  21.315.673 

Imports,  sper-le....  9.077,402  7.76S.190  4.205.0x3 

Exports,  specie 2.067.70fi  4.7.36.1X9  4.fi71.2<8> 

Tninslt  844.702  1.131,801  1.1SH.S67 


Tlie  leading  values,  in  Egx'ptian  pounds,  for 
im|>nrts  in  19f»7  and  for  ex|M»rts  in  1907  and 
1908  arn  statinl  as  follows: 


Merchandise  Imports 

190S 

Cereals  (and  vege- 
tables)   3.7RB.196 

Wood,  coal,  etc 8.358.623 

Cotton  ti^xtlles  8.276.260 

Other  texlllos  3. 179.286 

Metals  and  n)fg 2.957,461 

Spirits,  oils.  etc.. ..  .1.254,656 
Provls.  (and  drugs). 1,182.679 

Tobacco  860,642 

Chemical  products.,  730,054 
Skins  and  leather 

goods  880.427 

Raw  cotton  


Exports 

1907 

S.189,492 


3.766 

13.951 

1I3.2R3 

893.509 

28.730 

148.233 

23,597.861 


Exports 

1908 

8.157.588 


6.494 

12.001 

107.723 

364.977 

21.800 


141.598 

17,091.612 


Tho  transit  trade  consists  mainly  of  coal  im- 
ported and  m'xportcd  at  Port  Said.  The  figun*s 
for  tobacco  exports  represent  rei-xports  in  the 
form  of  cigarettes.  Formerly  Egypt  not  only 
supplied  her  own  wants  in  flour  and  sugar,  hut 
exported  tlioso  pro<lucts  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Now  tho  export  trade  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  quantity,  quality,  and  price  of  the 
cotton  output.  Practically  the  whole  decline  in 
exports  in  1908,  as  compared  with  1907,  is  at- 
tributable to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
cotton  shipments.  These  shipments  in  1906  ag- 
gregated (3.696.567  cantars  (of  99.0492  pounds 
each);  in  1907,  C.859.223  cantars;  in  1908. 
6,348,493  cantars.  In  tho  special  trade,  imports 
from  and  exports  to  the  countries  commercially 
most  important  have  been  valued  in  Eg}*ptian 
pounds  as  follows: 


Countries  Imports  Exports  Exports 

1908  1907  1909 

Great  Britain  8.264.fil8  15.226.118  11.147,800 

Turkey  3.192,976  337.410  3R6.695 

France  2.915.817  2.040.533  t.681.SSl 

Austrla-HnnKary  .1.632.278  1.816.897  1,030  072 

Hilly  1. 187.786  791.044  704.070 

Of’rtnany  1.118.997  2.252.964  1.848.932 

llusHla  974.014  1.599.580  1.377  677 

Belxlum  .26.747  90.251  81.820 

America  (mostly 

P.  R)  658.703  2.101.785  1.157.00< 
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CoMMlTXiCATTONS.  Thn  lonpth  of  state  rail* 
ways  on  December  31,  H>08,  was  14U4  miles,  ex* 
elusive  of  the  Sudan  military  railway  to  Khar* 
toum  and  of  about  7S0  miles  of  agricultural 
light  railw*ays  privately  owned.  In  IHOK  iho 
state  lines  carried  22.851.0H1  pasmmgers  and 
3.027,044  tons  of  freigiit,  the  net  rt*ceipls  l>eing 
£Kl,3d3,220.  In  1009  it  was  re|»orte«l  that  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  governiiienU  had  agreed 
up>n  the  construct  ion  of  a jiinetion  railway  la?* 
tween  Syria  and  Egj'pt.  Tclegropli  lines  (1008) 
agjrregaUKl  2007  miles,  with  I2,4^t)  miles  of  wire 
and  321  ofHcr-s;  {Ktstofllct'S  and  stations  mim* 
bered  1547.  In  1908  2127  steamers,  of  3,535,* 
164  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  and 
2139.  of  3.552.4K3  tons  cleared;  alsnit  40  |H'r 
cent  of  the  tonnage  was  British.  See  St  cz 
Caxal. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  Egyptian 
pound,  valued  at  i*4.943.  Hevenue  and  ex- 
penditure in  Egj’ptian  pounds  have  been  as  fol- 
lows i 


1908  1907  11K)H 

Revenue 16.3.17.291  16.SR7.91S  15.621.775 

Expenditure...  13.161.S63  14.2S0.413  14.40M44 


For  1909  the  estimated  revenue  was  £E15,- 
100,000,  and  the  estimated  exjumditure,  £E14.- 
850,<KK).  The  priiwijuil  sourees  of  cstinKittHl 
revenue  were:  Direct  taxes,  £K5,4.’14,0(K) ; rail- 

ways. 3,425,000;  cuHtonia.  1,880,000;  tobacco, 
1.675.000;  ministry  of  justice,  l.lO.'i.mM).  The 
larger  items  of  estimated  exp<'nditure  were: 
Administration.  £E4.6fl0,.'»04;  service  of  the 
debt,  3,931.071;  railways,  2.153.058;  army. 
1,420,609  (Egyptian  army,  734,319;  army  of 
occupation,  140.250;  pensions.  5IO.u(K));  Turkish 
tribute,  005,041;  Sudan  deficit,  33.5.000;  civil 
list.  279.378.  On  I>»*renib*T  31,  1907,  the  total 
debt  amounted  to  £E95,833.2S0;  on  Dx*remlM*r 
31,  1908,  £E95.513.400.  On  the  hitter  date  tlio 
general  revenue  fund  stood  at  £E7.374.891. 

Armt.  The  EffX'ptian  army  in  which  all  male 
inhabitants  are  linhin  for  service  is  under  the 
command  of  a British  officer  with  the  title  of 
Sirdar  who  is  als:»  Oovernor-Oencral  of  the 
Sudan.  In  1900  the  inrumls'nt  was  Lieutenant- 
Ocneral  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  and  wdth  him 
there  were  188  British  ofiicers  attached  to  the 
Egx'ptian  army.  The  native  army  in  BHMt  nuin- 
l>ered  17.507  and  included  infantry,  cavalrj'.  ar- 
tillery. camel  corps,  and  Arab  battalions.  The 
British  troops  under  the  cnmniond  of  Oeneral 
Sir  .r.  G.  Maxwell,  in  lf»0!h  amounte^l  to  6015 
ofRcers  and  men  and  included  one  cavalry  regi- 
ment, one  horse  Imttery,  one  garriw>n  company, 
one  company  Royal  Engineers,  four  infantry 
battalions,  the  Third  Battalion  of  CoMstream 
Guards  and  various  details.  The  Kg>'ptlan  ar- 
tillery has  l>een  trained  to  European  standards 
and  is  equipped  w'ith  Krupp  field  and  mpuntnin 
guns. 

Gotkrnmen+.  The  head  of  tho  government  is 
the  Khedive,  Ahh,is  Hilmi  since  .Tanuary,  1892. 
Tfiere  is  a legislative  council  and  a legisla- 
tive aasemldy  (forty-six  of  whose  memlMTS  are 
elective),  but  they  arc  eonsullative  lK»dies.  tlw* 
final  legislative  p<*wer  l>eifig  vested  in  the  Kh»‘- 
dive  and  his  ministers.  Xo  financial  measures, 
however,  can  be  taken  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  British  Financial  Advis»*r  (Tf.  P.  TTarvey 
in  1909).  while  the  real  ruler  of  the  country  is 
the  British  Agent,  ronsul-Genernl.  and  Minister 
rienipotenliary  (Sir  Eldon  Gorst  since  19U7). 


IIiHTOBV.  Tho  F/gyptian  Nationalist  Move 
ment  continuetl  throughout  the  year.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2 the  General  As»*‘nib!y  was  opened  by  the 
Khedive.  lU  members  renewinl  the  demand  foi 
the  estahlishuwMa  of  a Chaml>er  of  Deputies.  A 
strike  of  students  occurred  on  .lanuary  24  in 
the  Kl  Azhar  University  against  cerUiin  reff>rms 
authorized  by  the  government  the  year  before. 
These  reforms  were  of  an  elementary  eharacb'r, 
designed  merelv  to  render  the  institution  a uni- 
versity in  the  U’estern  wnso  and  eompriiMHl  such 
piints  ns  the  requirement  to  pass  examinations, 
but  the  Moslem  {lupulation  regarded  tl>c  liiHti- 
tutioii  M a mosque  where  stu<lents  met  for  pur- 
post's  of  education  rather  than  an  actual  uni- 
versity. The  conservative  students  objeeteti  to 
the  changes,  ami  tliey  were  jtiinid  by  tjthors  who 
were  discontented  with  the  food  and  accommo- 
dati(»ns.  The  Ht'Cltw  reslgntnl  and  a fracas  hav- 
ing oceiirretl  with  the  authorities  a uumlM*r  of 
the  stmh’nls  w'ere  arn-sletl.  The  ref:*rm  meas- 
ures, however,  were  cancelled.  The  Nationalist 
Press  bitterly  attackc<l  the  governn»ent  oflieiaU 
who  betrayed  great  sensitiveness  to  critieism 
and  lost  their  courage.  In  March,  the  Press 
I^w  of  1881  was  revived  on  this  account.  On 
March  31  and  April  1 there  were  p<^ipular  demon- 
strations against  this  press  law,  ehieflv  by  stu- 
dents and  tiy  n»en  snitl  to  U*  out  oi  employ* 
nunt.  In  .July  a law  was  franuNl  for  placing 
under  police  »ui>ervif.ion  perwms  known  to  U*  in 
tlie  habit  of  making,  or  threatening,  attempts 
on  life  or  property.  The  views  of  tl»o  Nation- 
alists were  expressod  at  the  Young  Egypt  Con- 
gresH  w’hich  met  on  {v'ptember  18  jit  Geneva  and 
comprifipd  120  Egyptian  didegates,  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  I^abor  party  and  two 
of  the  Irish  party.  There  were  some  inllamnm- 
tory  speeches  and  much  sh.irp  criticism  of  the 
British  oceuration.  The  Egyptian  delegates  de- 
clared that  they  had  b<'cn  ready  f<ir  inde|>endence 
twenty-seven  years  ago  and  that  although  it 
miglit  take  them  a hundred  years  to  fit  them- 
selves for  self-government  they  did  not  desire  or 
nee<l  f<»reign  intervention.  They  refernnl  to  the 
oppression  under  which  the  12.000,000  people 
Were  suffering.  The  Irish  repres«mtntives 
coupled  Egypt  and  Ireland  together  as  “two 
disinherited  nations,”  each  w'ith  the  same 
enemy,  namely,  the  “cold  and  stupid  England,” 
etc.  The  Congress  was  marked  by  many  speeches 
against  the  English  prdicy  and  their  persistency 
in  Egyptian  occupation  after  they  hail  prom- 
ised to  withdraw.  f)n  -April  1 tlie  Kliedive  in- 
nugiiratMl  the  otn-ning  of  the  port  niul  hnrls)r 
of  Port  Sudan.  An  Important  nrrha*o|ogienl  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Professor  Kayce.  who  was 
reported,  early  in  February,  to  have  found  the 
site  of  ancient  Mero<*.  See  iVRrii.t:oi/)uT. 

EGYPT,  Excavations  in.  Sec  .\RriT.ror,oGY. 

ELECTORAL  REFORM.  Siiokt  Bamx^t. 
“ Tho  Short  Bnllr>t”  is  a handy  phrase  used  to 
denote  the  proiMtsal  to  simplify  the  methcsls  of 
popular  enutrol  of  government  in  our  cities  and 
States.  Its  advocates  believe  that  such  simplifi- 
cation is  n«'cessnry  Ix'fore  the  people  can  elT(»et> 
ively  control  their  government.  At  prewnt,  the 
voter  on  election  day  is  esmfronted  with  a long 
ballot,  containing  many  insignificant  olfiees  and 
a greater  number  all  told  than  he  is  likely  to 
gatlier  Information  and  develop  opinions  al»out. 
'I'be  nveragi*  v*der  c.an  jsixsiblv  speak  with  in- 
telligence of  three  or  four  of  the  candidates 
whom  he  supports  at  the  jmiIIs.  while  he  ran* 
not  even  recall  the  na4ues  of  the  renmiiiJer. 
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Rurli  hlitul  voting  givon  power  to  politicians, 
makes  m'cessury  {Kilitical  innchines  and  creates 
the  jungle  of  oliscure  }M>wers  and  inilucnces  de* 
scril^d  liy  Judge  IJndsvy  in  The  Hcaat  ami 
the  Jungic.  <S^*e  also  1‘roccftlingti  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Meeting  of  tlw  National  Municipal 
League,)  All  this  complexity  is  not  only  dan- 
gerou8»  but  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Minor 
oflices  can  be  made  ap[M>intivc  instead  of  elective. 
Election  acltediiles  can  be  rearranged,  and  terms 
of  O0lces  lengthened  until  the  voter  on  election 
day  U called  upon  to  select  no  more  candidates 
than  actual  practice  denmnstrates  be  is  likely 
to  be  able  to  seliK;t  Intelligently. 

The  idea  of  reducing  the  number  of  elective 
ofUces  is  not  a new  one,  but  an  effective  move- 
ment baa  bt'cn  launchinl  (May  I,  lOOti,)  by  Tlie 
Short  llallot  Organisation,  of  which  Dr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  of  Princeton  is  President,  Winston 
Churchill,  Horace  E.  Deming,  Clinton  Kogi*rs 
WoodrulT.  William  Allen  White,  Ikm  B.  Lind- 
sey and  William  S.  U’Ren  are  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Richard  S.  Childs,  Secretary.  It  has  made 
a campaign  among  college  professr>rs  and  secured 
the  use  of  its  pamphlets  in  the  political  science 
classes  of  thirty-five  universities.  It  is  also  run- 
ning a campaign  of  publicity  through  newspaper* 
and  pamphlets,  to  explain  the  idea  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  Sliort  Ballot  principle  in  essence  is,  that 
only  those  offices  should  he  elective  which  are 
important,  attract  (and  deserve)  public  ex- 
amination. and  that  very  few  offices  should  be 
flllisi  by  election  at  one  time,  so  as  to  permit 
adequate  and  imoonfuse<l  public  examination  of 
the  candidates.  Obi'dience  to  these  fundamental 
principles,  in  the  judgment  of  its  supporters,  ex- 
plains the  comparative  success  of  democratic 
government  in  the  cities  of  Clrcat  Britain  and 
other  foreign  democracies,  as  well  as  in  Gal- 
veston, Des  Moines,  and  other  American  cities 
that  are  governed  by  ” Commissions.”  Whether 
this  claim  is  wholly  justified,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  a conspicuous  feature  of  tlie  movement  for 
the  commission  form  of  municipal  government 
is  the  im|M>tu8  which  it  has  given  to  tlie  move- 
ment for  the  Short  Ballot,  and  no  small  part 
of  its  success  may  lie  attrihutc‘<i  to  the  fact  that 
it  simplifies  the  issues  presented  to  the  elector, 
in  that  he  is  called  upon  to  cIxkiso  hut  five  offi- 
cials charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the 
whole  city  government.  This  represents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  burden  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  elector  in  tlie  large  ma- 
jority of  American  cities,  where  he  is  called 
upon  to  select  ” platoons  ” of  atlministrative, 
judicial  and  legislative  officers,  not  to  mention 
school  directors  and  election  officers.  The  con- 
sequence is.  as  has  lH>en  pointed  out  at  the 
meetings  of  tlie  National  Municipal  Ivcagiie  for 
many  years,  tho  elector  is  by  force  of  circum- 
stances compelU»d  to  depend  either  upon  some 
party  for  a<Ivice  and  suggestion,  or  ujxm  some 
volunteer  organization  like  a municipal  voters* 
league  or  civic  association. 

Baudot  Rkkohm.  Ballot  reform,  that  is.  the 
question  of  the  form  and  make-up  of  the  official 
laillot  containing  the  names  of  the  candidates, 
is  again  as.miniing  an  important  place  in  the 
consideration  of  a numlier  of  States,  and  notably 
is  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  an  undue 
advantage  is  given  the  straight  party  voter,  and 
where  tlie  complexity  and  size  oj  the  ballot  tend 
not  only  to  confusion,  hut  to  the  diversion  of  tin* 
will  and  pnrpiises  of  the  voters.  According  to 
William  M.  Ivins,  probably  30  or  40  p<‘r  cent,  of 


the  most  intelligent  men  in  Tammany  Hall  have 
conio  to  84-0  that  tlie  Massachusetts  Imllot  must 
lie  adopti'd.  Tlie  leuilers  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Greater  New  York  arc  in  favor  of  the  Massa> 
chiLsetts  system. 

Nomination  Kefobm.  Nomination  reform  haa 
been  a burning  issue  in  New  York  and  Illinois. 
Michigan,  N«‘W  llain|>shire,  Idaho,  Nevada  and 
California  have  within  a short  time  abulislied 
nominating  conventions  and  installed  in  their 
place  a system  of  direct  nomination.  Nineteen 
States  now  possess  a mandatory  system  of  di- 
rect nominations  covering  all  offices  except  that 
of  delegate  to  the  national  nominating  conven- 
tions. These  are  California,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire, 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Da- 
kota. Texts,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  In 
three  States,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  a mandatory  system  of  direct  nomina- 
tions covering  all  oflioeg  excepting  positions  in 
the  State  government  and  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional nominating  conventions.  In  four  States. 
Alabama,  Florida,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
there  is  an  optional  system  of  direct  nominations 
covering  all  offices  except  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional nominating  conventions.  In  four  States, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Ten- 
ne.Hsee,  there  is  a mandatory  system  of  direct 
nominations  applying  to  certain  localities  or 
offices.  In  ten  or  more  States  there  is  an  op- 
tional system  of  direct  nomination  covering  cer- 
tain localities  or  offices;  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Indiana,  Maryland.  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  California  and  Rho<le  Island.  In 
most  of  the  Southern  States  direct  nominations 
prevail  in  the  majority  party. 

In  New  York.  Governor  Hughes  has  forced  the 
issue  for  direct  nominations.  He  is  to-day  the 
most  prominent  and  conspicuous  rcpresimtative 
in  ofliee  of  the  growing  public  protest  against 
what  he  descrilies  as  “ the  control  of  the  powers 
of  government  by  selfish  interests.**  Both  in 
his  formal  messages  and  in  his  speeches  he  has 
presenUnl  the  issue  clearly  and  concisely.  In 
one  of  the  former  he  declared; 

“ In  theory,  party  candidates  are  selected  by 
those  who  have  been  chosen  by  the  party  voters 
to  represent  them  In  conventions.  In  practice, 
the  delegates  to  nominating  conventions  are 
gimerally  mere  pieces  on  the  political  chess- 
Ixiord,  and  most  of  them  might  Iw  inanimate  so 
far  as  tlnur  efTective  participatuin  in  the  choice 
of  candidates  is  concerned.  Party  candidate* 
are  in  efTeet  generally  apjiointed  by  those  who 
have  not  lieen  invested  with  any  such  appointing 
power.** 

This  practice,  m his  opinion,  has  had  four 
unfortunate  results.  It  has  had  a disastrous  ef- 
fect upon  party  leadership;  it  tends  to  discour- 
age party  voters  from  participation  in  the  afTair* 
of  the  party.  Gandidati's  too  ofti-n  regard  them- 
selves as  primarily  accoiintahle.  not  to  their  con- 
stituents, nor  in  the  broad  wnse  to  their  party, 
hut  to  those  in<lividual  lenders  to  whom  they 
realize  they  owe  tlioir  offices,  and  upon  the  con- 
timiancc  of  whose  favor  tl>ey  f<'cl  that  their  po- 
litical future  dep«mds.  The  fourth  evil,  and  the 
most  serious,  is  the  consequence  to  the  people 
at  large:  “To  the  extent  that  party  machinery 
can  1)0  dominated  by  the  few,  the  opportunity  for 
special  interests  which  desire  to  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  to  shape  the  laws, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  or  to  break  laws 
with  impunity,  is  increased.  These  interests 
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are  ever  at  work,  filealthily  anil  pernistenUy  on- 
deavorinf;  to  pervert  t!»o  puvrrniiM'nt  to  llie 
service  of  their  own  ciuIh.  All  that  is  worst  in 
our  public  life  fimift  iU  reailiest  means  of  access 
to  power  through  the  control  of  the  nominating 
machinery  of  parlies.” 

The  Hinman-Grecne  Bill  embodies  Governor 
Hughea’s  ideas.  Its  principal  features  are:  Dos* 
ignatinn  of  enmiidutes  for  nomination  by  party 
committees  insU'ad  of  the  present  convention 
system.  All  candidates  for  party  conmiitU^i'H  to 
be  nominated  by  petition  only,  signeil  by  a s|K*ci- 
fic  number  of  enrolled  voters.  The  liasis  of  ri‘p* 
resentation  of  each  committeeman  is  made  pro- 
portionate to  the  vote  cast  in  his  district  for 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  gi>vernor  at  tlte 
preceding  gubernatorial  elation.  The  State  com- 
mittee may  be  electeil  from  Congressional,  Sena- 
torial or  Assembly  districts,  as  the  parties  may 
for  themselves  determine.  Tliere  U to  be  an 
olTicial  primary  Itallot,  with  the  nsiines  of  all 
the  candidates  grouped  under  the  title  to  the 
office  and  numliertJ  consecutively,  the  party 
candidates  receiving  a preferential  position.  All 
primaries  are  to  bo  held  on  the  same  day.  Party 
platforms  arc  to  be  framed  by  a party  council 
to  consist  of  the  membiTs  of  the  State  committee 
and  the  candidates  nominatiHl  for  State  nlfict's. 
Provision  Is  made  for  severe  punishment  for  at- 
tempted corruption  at  the  primaries,  and  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  is  restrained  by 
provisions  limiting  and  defining  the  purposes 
for  which  money  may  be  expimdeil. 

Governor  Hughes  has  earriei!  the  fight  directly 
to  the  voters,  and  as  a consiKjuence  the  number 
of  avowed  advocates  of  direct  nominations  was 
doubled  in  the  election  held  on  Novemlier  2.  1909. 
As  an  offset  to  the  Oovernor*s  campaign,  the 
legislature  appointed  an  investigating  comniitti^e, 
all  but  one  rocfiilier  of  which  were  ojwn  and 
avowed  opponents  of  his  plans  in  this  conniption. 
This  committee  made  a tour  of  the  country,  in- 
vestigating direct  nomination  laws  in  the  s<*v- 
eral  States,  and  is  expecti*il  to  make  a formal  re- 
port at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
one  ailvocate  of  direct  nominations  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  declined  to  serve,  on 
the  ground  that  the  purp>se  of  the  committee 
was  unquestionahly  to  discredit  the  movement 
and  its  recommemlations  were  a foregone  con- 
clusion. For  this  reason  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee has  not  l»een  seriously  considered  by 
students  of  the  problem.  Far  more  attention 
had  lM*en  given  to  Governor  Hughes’s  campaign, 
and  to  the  work  of  the  Direct  Primary  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  an  effective  coadjutor. 

OiBKCT  Vote.  The  efforts  of  the  Illinois  f^egis- 
lature  to  provide  nomination  reform,  for  the 
third  time,  have  been  overturned  hy  the  Illinius 
Supreme  Court.  It  must  Ik*  frankly  admitteil.  ns 
on©  member  of  the  legislature  pointeil  out,  that 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
declaring  the  last  primary  law  unconstitutional 
will  make  it  difficult  to  Induce  the  legislature  to 
pass  a satisfactory  measure.  The  court  has 
held  that  a primary  is  an  election.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  arises,  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  to  the  elector  at  a primary 
election  the  right  to  cuimilate  his  votes  that 
he  now  has  at  a general  ehption.  Governor 
Denipn  and  his  supporters  are  pledgnl  to  carry 
on  the  fight,  and  a sjKpial  session  h.'ui  Is^en 
called  to  ileal  with  ll»c  question.  There  are 
now  29  States  in  whieh  there  is  a direct  vote 
on  I’nited  States  Senators;  Alabama,  .\rknn- 
MS,  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Id.iho,  Iowa, 


Kansas.  Kentucky.  I/>nisiana,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gjin,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New'  .lorsi’y.  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tenm‘a- 
see,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 
It  must  Ik!  noted,  however,  that  in  the  several 
Southern  States  the  direct  nomination  of  United 
States  Senators  is  under  party  rules  (particu- 
larly Democratic  party  rules)  and  only  in- 
directly covered  by  the  State  primary  law 
through  provisions  authorising  such  rules.  The 
list  above  given  include.s  States  where  the  direct 
nomination  is  used,  however  the  sysU'm  may  be 
authori/cd  or  provided  for. 

Recall.  Interest  in  the  recall  continuoil 
unabated  during  the  past  year.  In  fact,  the 
utilization  of  this  new  measure  of  popular  con- 
trol by  the  electorate  of  Ixis  Angeles  brings 
forcibly  to  mind  its  rapid  development.  (See 

f»nj>er  presenleil  to  the  National  Municipal 
>*ugue  at  its  Pittsburgh  meeting  in  190H. ) 
This  year’s  Nevada  IjOgislatiire  submitted  to 
the  next  legislature  a constitutional  amendment 
establishing  in  the  people  a power  to  recall  their 
public  officers.  The  new  Boston  charter  con- 
tains a modified  rt'call;  and  nearly  all  the  new 
commission  governed  cities  have  it.  The  rt'call 
has  b«*en  used  successfully  in  law  Angeles,  in 
Junction  City,  Kansas,  and  in  Kstacaila,  Ari- 
zona. 

It  rcmaineil,  however,  for  Los  Angeles,  which 
originated  tl»e  recall  as  an  instrument  of  jM>pu- 
lar  control  in  municipal  affairs,  to  afford  the 
most  extendoil  application  of  the  provision  thiin 
far  had.  The  I.o8  Angeles  Munici)>al  Ix*agiic  with 
the  coiiperation  of  other  civic  organizations  un- 
dertook the  recall  of  Mayor  Harjier  la'caiise.  as 
they  alleged,  he  hod  made  unfit  appointments  to 
office;  had  faileil  to  keep  his  pi'rsona)  promises 
as  well  as  his  election  pledges;  had  used  the  of- 
fices at  his  disposal  to  pay  political  debts;  bad 
bi'cn  a party  to  marketing  the  atewk  of  a cor- 
poration in  which  he  and  members  of  his  police 
commission  were  large  hoblers  and  promoters, 
among  the  very  people— like  the  ow’ners  and 
keepers  of  anloiins  and  houses  of  ill-fame — whom 
the  police  commission  is  charged  w'ith  regulating 
and  controlling;  bi'caitsc  during  the  two  years 

{iroceding,  gambling  hail  existed  uncheckeil  for 
ong  periods,  and  ceVtain  saloons  and  loilging 
houses  had  been  allow'iMl  to  do  alxuit  ns  they 
pleased,  while  others  had  been  hold  rigidly  to 
the  law;  because  thuggery  and  house-breaking 
had  l>een  carried  on  to  an  intolerable  degri'c; 
because  the  city  was  about  ti>  spend 
000  in  the  Owens  River  Aqueduct  enterprise  and 
because  tl»e  make-up  of  the  Imard  which  had  in 
charge  the  expenditure  of  this  money  was  a 
matter  of  vast  and  imperative  importance  to  the 
taxpayers.  It  was  only  natural  that  there  was 
objection  to  this  course  of  procedure,  the  al- 
legations Iteing  made  that  the  proper  course  for 
the  Tx'ngue  and  its  allies  to  have  pursued  was 
through  the  courts.  Mayor  Harper  resigned 
Wfore  the  vote  was  taken.  At  an  election  held 
to  fill  the  vacancy  the  Municipal  I.engue’s  can- 
didate was  electeii  by  a substantial  majority  and 
the  forces  for  decent  and  efficient  government 
won  R two-fold  victorv’:  first,  in  securing  the 
elimination  of  an  oilmittedly  Iwul  mayor  and, 
second,  the  siihstitution  in  his  place  of  a com- 
petent successor. 

The  Boston  n-call  plan  is  an  interesting  modi- 
fication of  the  I»s  Angides  idea.  The  mayor  is 
eleetinl  for  four  years  and  at  the  general  election 
In  the  setvmil  year  of  his  ailminislration  the 
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qurstinn  rIiaII  l>o  siibmittod  to  the  voters  a.<}  to 
wIiMIut  he  shall  continue  for  the  full  term,  or 
>^helher  he  shall  la*  rKWivted  at  the  following 
January  election.  If  the  vole  is  an  altirmative 
one,  there  must  be  an  elw*tion  for  mayor  in  the 
follow'ing  January,  and  the  name  of  the  in* 
cumU’Hi  go«'H  on  the  ballot  without  further  for- 
mality. Other  candidates  may  Ik*  nominated  for 
the  <dliee  at  the  aame  time.  The  mayor,  if  he 
wishes,  may  announce  in  the  Oetolier  of  the  »«*€- 
ond  year  of  his  administration  his  desire  to 
drop  out  o(  the  otliee,  in  which  event  there  will 
be  aji  eh*etion  for  mayor  in  the  following  Jan- 
uary. hut  he  may  change  his  mind  l>otwecn  Octo- 
ber an<l  January  and  U>conio  a candidate  at  the 
January  electi»*n  if  ho  wisla's. 

Chaktkr  Hkform.  Berkeley  (California)  has 
a new  charter  which  contains  provisions  closely 
anaingous  to  the  two  election  systems  in  vtigue 
in  France.  All  nominations  to  elective  ofllces 
are  made  by  petition  only,  by  filing  with  the 
City  Clerk  25  certificates  of  nomination  each 
algnefl  by  one  voter,  there  lieing  no  limit  to  the 
numlwr  of  candidates  for  any  given  ofTire.  If  at 
the  regular  iiiiinicinal  election  any  office  is  not 
filled,  then  a s<>C(um  electitm  must  Is?  held  three 
wet'ks  Inter.  At  the  first  election  the  candidate 
receiving  the  highest  mmilM'r  of  votes  for  t!>e 
several  offices  in  question  shall  lx*  deemed  clecti^i, 
prt)vided  that  numlx'r  iw  **  greater  than  one- 
half  the  numlxT  of  ballots  cast  at  sueh  election.’* 
In  caw  of  any  non-election,  then,  as  far  ns  un- 
filled offices  are  concerned,  the  regular  election 
l^eeoines  a primary  and  the  two  candidates  who 
received  the  highest  numlier  of  votes  (or  throe 
In  ense  of  a tie)  heeonie  the  nominees  to  bo 
voted  for  at  the  second  election.  At  the  first 
eleeli(»n  (May  I.  IfiOP)  under  the  new  charU*r 
there  were  four  candidates  for  mayor,  four  for 
auditor,  twenty-nine  for  emincilmen  or  coninns- 
s|ofM*rs,  and  twenty-one  for  school  directors — 
there  being  four  cmineilnien  and  four  school 
directors  to  ht*  elected.  The  large  numlK*r  of 
enntiidates  protlueed  st)mo  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  voters  at  first*,  hut  it  was  soon  seen  that  most 
of  them  were  ne«ligihle  and  could  Im*  easily  elim- 
inated. There  were  ten  candidates  for  council- 
nu*n  and  ten  for  sc1ks>1  directors  that  were  to  l>e 
taken  seriously.  Very  satisfactory  candidates 
had  ts'cn  brought  out  by  the  non-partisan  nom- 
inntinri.  The  first  eleclioii  was  very  interesting, 
nlKMit  70  p<T  cent,  of  the  qualified  voters  par- 
ticipating. A strong  fight  was  put  up  by  the 
local  |Mditlrnl  machine  to  retain  control,  and  a 
popular  {Mditicnl  leader  was  nominated  for 
mayor — a strong  vote  getter;  but  the  “flood 
Government”  people  were  well  organized  and 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  Ik*  deluded.  At  the 
last  moment  a [Mtrtisan  call  to  stand  by  the 
party  ns  against  any  non-partisan  ticket,  a cry 
that  liad  always  work^nl  successfully  under  the 
old  methods  of  nomination,  was  made,  hut  the 
result  of  the  election  was  a declcle«l  victory  for 
the  “ fh»fid  Government”  forces,  the  candidate 
for  mayor  ree»*iving  a clear  iiiniority  over  all 
other  candidates,  as  did  the  candidate  fr>r  amlf- 
tor.  Among  the  highest  eight  canditlates  ft>r 
couneilmcn.  the  firnt  four  were  “(hmkI  Govern- 
ment” candidates;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
more  than  one  of  the  remaining  throe  could  l»e 
called  jM)Iitical  candidates  in  the  ordinary  ar- 
ceptatifm  of  the  term.  .\t  the  s<*roiid  election 
the  “Good  Government”  forces  were  again  com- 
pletely SlIcceSHful. 

Commission.  f\dnrado  Springs,  which  a<loptod 
the  main  ideas  of  the  commission  form  of  govern- 


ment, followed  Berkeley’s  lead  in  substituting 
second  eh*ctions  for  direct  primaries.  The  couii- 
eilmen  were  eh^jtisl  at  the  first  election;  but  it 
reqiiirwl  a second  election  to  determine  the  choice 
for  mayor.  In  place  of  tl«e  Berkeley-Colorado 
Springs  plan,  the  new  Grand  Junction  charter 
provides  for  a complete  unification  of  primaries 
and  eliN'tioiis  at  each  election  ami  for  the  choice 
of  candidates  in  pro|x>rtion  to  the  number  of 
their  n*«|)ective  supporters.  In  the  words  of 
the  official  summary:  “The  preferential  system 
of  voting  has  been  established  in  lieu  of  dir»*ct 
primaries  or  of  sc*cotid  eleetiims,  thus  securing  a 
unique  and  accurate  expression  of  the  public 
will  at  the  polls  with  the  minimum  of  cost  and 
cfTort.”  This  innovation  is  a form  of  propor- 
tional representation  now  widely  used  in  Aus- 
tralia. So  far  as  we  are  informed,  it  has  never 
bien  adopted  in  the  tnited  States  except 
ixiKsibly  in  a modified  way  in  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

The  official  ballot  used  at  the  election  on  No- 
vember 2,  IfiOfi,  contained  these  instructions: 
“To  vote  for  any  person,  make  a cross  (x)  in 
ink  in  the  square  in  the  appropriate  column 
according  to  your  choice,  at  the  right  of  the 
name  voted  for.  Vote  your  first  choice  in  the 
first  column;  your  second  choice  in  the  second 
column;  vote  any  other  choice  in  the  third  col- 
umn; vote  only  one  first  and  only  one  sec«md 
choice.  Do  not  vote  more  than  one  choice  for 
one  i>erson,  as  only  one  choice  will  count  for  any 
eandidate  by  this  ballot.  Omit  voting  for  one 
name  for  each  office,  if  more  than  one  candidate 
therefor.”  Tlio  results  seem  to  have  given  sat- 
isfaction, the  successful  candidates  representing 
the  choice  of  the  majority. 

Initiative  and  Keferendum.  Portland,  Ore 
gon,  for  the  seeond  time,  gave  tlie  initiative 
and  the  referendum  n severe  trial.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  thoughtful  observers,  altogether  too  many 
questions  were  suhmittiHl  to  the  electors  at  the 
June  election,  tlie  ballot  containing  the  questions 
being  10  inclies  by*  22  inches.  It  had  on  it  the 
names  of  candidates  for  6 offieos,  and  35  sejm- 
rate  C|<ieNtioits.  Tlie  election  se<*ms  Ui  have  l>een 
most  intelligi  nlly  ctin<lueted.  There  was  a great 
amount  of  advance  information  and  advice  wnl 
out  in  the  way  of  circulars,  pamphlets  and  a 
very  car«»fully  pr«*j>an-<i  report  from  tlie  Taxpay 
ers*  Ix'ugne.  Tlie  eU*etion  was  quietly  conduct«'*J 
W’ithout  the  slighti'st  suspicion  of  any  improper 
voting,  the  progressives  identified  with  the  Tax- 
payers’ I.a-aguo  oxpr«*ssing  tln*mselvi*»  as  being 
on  the  whole  exce<*<lingly  well  satisfied  with  the 
result.  Oil  one  or  two  minor  points  its  re<H)m- 
mendatioTis  were  overruled;  but  only  such  is- 
sues as  were  conwitlen'd  proper  were  pass*'*!.  The 
vote  for  mayor  was  IH.IMM)  ami  on  the  referenda 
it  iivcragiHl  1.5.000 — a surprisingly  large  propor- 
tion. 

Arkanwis’a  Ix*gislature  submittM  to  the  people 
this  year  a c'mstitiilional  amendment  for  the 
cstaldishmenl  <»f  the  referendum  and  initiative, 
the  system  profxwed  Is'ing  the  one  now  in 
in  Oregon.  Nevada’s  Ia*gislature  took  the  first 
steps  toward  amending  its  constitution  along 
similar  lines.  In  municipal  afTairs  wherever  the 
Di*s  Moines  jilan  of  goveniiiicnt  has  l»ecn  adopted, 
»l  has  lM*en  in  conjunction  with  provisions  pro- 
viding for  the  iiiitiatiw,  referendum  and  re- 
call. Kansiis  lias  cstaldishixl  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  States  where  the  initiAtive  and 
reft*rendum  are  ns<*d  in  some  of  the  cities  or  in 
all  of  them;  Culibirnirt,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
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Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mas^chuM'tt^  MU* 
sisaippi,  Miaaouri.  Minni‘H(*ta.MontHmi,  Nel>rai4ka, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ore^^on,  South  Dakota, 
Tenneaaee,  Texas,  Washington;  in  all  20  States. 
The  States  where  the  initiative  and  referendum 
are  in  full  o|>eration  for  statute  and  municipal 
law  are:  Maine,  Missouri,  Montana,  Oklahoma, 
Ore^n  and  South  Dakota.  In  all  of  the  States 
BO  far  mentioned,  except  Maine  and  Montana, 
the  initiative  applies  to  constitutional  changes. 

Pabty  Desioxations.  In  regard  to  the  elim- 
ination of  national  party  designations  from 
municipal  ballots  and  the  establishment  of 
non-partisan  elections,  Rolx’rt  Treat  Paine, 
Jr.,  in  a pa]>er  rend  before  the  National 
Municipal  lA'ague  at  its  meeting  in  Cincinnati 
in  November,  11M)0,  declareil  that  that  reform  is 
making  rapid  progress.  Ki»ur  States,  by  general 
law,  permit  its  establishment  by  cities,  in  ten 
other  States  cities  are  now  operating  under  a 
non-partisan  plan.  In  as  many  more  States 
cities  are  seeking  charter  amendments  for  similar 
permission.  The  fact  that  son>c  citii*is  which 
have  lately  adopted  it.  like  San  Diego  and  1x>s 
Angelos,  discussed  and  adopted  important  char- 
ter amendments  as  recently  as  1905  and  yet  at 
that  time  made  no  provision  for  non  partisan 
elections,  shows  what  great  headway  tliis  idea 
has  lately  made  and  that  it  is  now  no  longer 
academic,  but  is  one  that  the  pt*ople  arc  ready  to 
enforce  a.s  a governing  principle  in  their  civic 
life.  In  the  ellort  to  eliminaU*  national  party 
organizations  from  city  elections,  there  has  been 
no  discrimination  in  favor  of  municipal  parties. 
All  political  designations  have  generally  l»een 
debarred.  The  Haverhill  plan  expressly  forhiiU 
anything  on  the  ballot  indicative  of  tfie  candi- 
date's views  or  opinions.  Kansas,  In  its  short- 
lived law  of  1907.  did  permit  the  use  of  three 
words  for  the  expression  of  i>olitical  principles. 
As  there  are  important  and  even  fundamental 
local  questions  aUmt  wliich  citizens  may  pro|K*rly 
and  logically  disagree,  and  as  It  U i>eedfu1  tliat 
the  fullest  publicity  should  he  given  to  the  posi- 
tion of  candidates  u|K>n  such  questions,  it  may 
be  well  that  municipal  parties  will  U»  orpuii/ed 
and  given  due  rect»gnition  in  the  election  laws. 
Til  Mr.  Paine’s  judgment  at  the  pre.sent  time, 
however,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  contest 
against  politicians,  it  is  probably  wise  to  sim- 
plify the  issue,  as  is  now  being  done  where  this 
iaaue  is  raised,  and  leave  to  time  and  evolution 
any  necessary  modification  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  elimination  of  partisanship  from 
citiea. 

In  other  directions  there  have  l»e<*n  mimerous 
interesting  developments.  Pennsylvania  ha.s 
adopted  a series  of  eonstitutionai  nmemlments 
providing  for  annual  ehn-linns  and  the  e»unpletc 
separation  of  local  from  State  and  National  elec- 
tions. Corrupt  pnirtices  legislation  is  iMung 
proposed  in  many  directions.  Maryland  defeated 
amendments  intended  to  dUfrnnehise  the  negro. 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  are  ro«lifving  their 
elections  laws.  In  the  latter  State  the  propjsi- 
tion  has  Issm  seriously  advanced  that  the  ebc- 
tion  oflieera  should  1>«  siibjecleil  to  a written 
examination. 

ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES,  Crowtii  of 
IX  1909.  The  year  1909  was  markisl  by  rapid 
recuperation  in  the  electrical  imliistries.  The 
high  record  of  1900  was  not  attainetl,  hut  the 
records  of  the  two  pn*<s*dlng  years  were  greatly 
surpassed.  A leading  eiigims*rlng  journal  oilers 
the  following  estimates  of  sales  and  earnings: 


1908 

Klectrlcal  npp.aratU8 $ 2fi0. 000.000 

KU'oirfc  railways 3r»'».0l)'i.000 

Cent  ml  stations 2-  '>.Oon.0O0 

Telephnnv  2"0.0'm.OOO 

Teleifniphy  r,0.0<K»,000 

lsolate<I  plant  siippllea..  75.onii.i»00 
Sll.sceUan«*oU8  40.000,000 


1909 

$ 275.000.000 
• 475.000,000 
250.0fH>,0«0 
25n.(r»o.ooo 
60.000.000 

75.000. 000 

60.000. 000 


Total  Jl. 1150.000.000  11.435,000.000 


Tli(‘r«  has  Ihsmi  a sustained  and  hc?’*hy 
growth  among  the  central  stations.  Exceptional 
activity  was  shown  in  the  realm  of  the  industrial 
npplieatioas  of  electric  nntors.  A great  gain 
wa«  made  in  the  cltstrle  lamp  industry,  due  t4) 
the  widej^pread  use  of  the  ex|H;nsive  metal  fila- 
ment lamps.  The  maiiufaclure  <if  telephone 
{Hiuipnient  rcmainetl  very  much  Indow  the  mark 
set  hy  19IH1. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING.  The  epoch-mak- 
ing developments  in  ehTlric  lighting  during 
the  years  1907  and  19tl8,  chief  among  which 
were  the  widt'spreod  introduction  of  metallic 
filament  ineandescent  lamps,  of  Jlame  arcs  and 
of  nielallic-oxitle  ares,  continued  without  abate- 
ment  through  1909.  In  the  incandescent  lump 
fiehl  there  lias  I is>n  a conservative  temlency  in 
the  matter  of  etficioncy  and  elTorts  have  been 
concenlrat«Hl  njinn  the  improvement  in  the 
quality,  the  uniformity  and  life  of  the  proiliict. 
The  practicability  of  the  tungsten  filament  has 
been  demonstrahnl  In’vond  all  doubt  and  it  Is 
»ucc^^s^*^ulIy  applied  to  conditions  which  were 
at  fiixit  regarded  as  far  severe  to  jwrmit  its 
use.  It  is  the  growing  opinion  of  scientists 
that  ft«  HUporlor  efliciency  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  properly  of  selective  rndinlion 
which  causes  a greater  i>er  d»nt.  of  the  energy 
suppliiNl  to  it  to  l>e  ro^liated  ns  light,  than 
would  Ite  tlie  case  with  otiicr  materials.  Much 
research  has  l>ci*n  dcvote^l  to  the  problem  of  dis- 
covering still  more  elTectivo  means  of  employ- 
ing this  phenomenon. 

The  Nernst  lamp,  whose  glowers  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  the  rare  earth  oxides,  has  lHs»n  much 
improved  during  the  year.  Ily  the  use  of  a 
heating  device  which  Wconies  immediately  in- 
cnnile-eetit  upm  closing  the  switch,  the  in- 
stantaneous-lighting proj»erty  has  Us*n  supplied. 

Much  attention  has  lss*n  giv<*n  to  the  problem 
of  producing  eieetric  illuininunts  which  chtsely 
repr<ulnoe  the  quality  and  cidor  of  dilliis^sl  day- 
light for  use  in  the  lighting  of  stores  ami  color 
printing  estahli.sliments.  This  has  led  to  the 
intnsliiction  a new  tvfie  of  arc  lamp  known 
ns  tlie  intensilie<l  arc.  Its  distinctive  feature 
is  the  iiM>  of  two  long,  thin  carl»on  rods  which 
incline  slightly  toward  tin*  top  of  a single  up- 
right lowiT  elect  n«|e.  A double  arc  is  thus 
formed,  the  thin  up|M*r  ro<ls  serving  ns  jv>silivcs, 
lU'caus**  the  high  current  density,  their  tips 
are  rnise«l  to  a temp'ral ure  nuielj  higher  than 
that  ordinarily  rc.aclied  in  the  arc.  yi<*h!ing  a 
surpassingly  white  llglit  «»f  excellent  eHiciency. 

New  stamlnrds  of  performance  for  llnnie  are.s 
were  set  by  the  employment  of  the  regenerative 
principle.  The  arc  is  ft>rmed  1m‘1w«smi  vertical 
electrodes  in  an  enclosed  glass  cylhnlcr.  The 
vapor  [uti^luced  at  the  arc  risi-s  to  the  top  t»f 
this  cylinder,  and  is  led  otf  thnuigh  <lucfs  by 
wlihdi  It  is  again  roailinitted  to  the  arc  cylinder 
at  Um’  ba-'C.  Ky  r(*:is«)n  of  this  circulation  the 
arc  V!i|H.r  is  u-ed  again  and  again,  th.it  a 
|H»rtion  of  its  lie.it  is  conserved,  and  the  rate 
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of  burning  nway  of  tho  ob*ptro«ip«  to  supply  the 
arc  in  ^roatly  r«*«bic«Ml.  An  ollici<*ncy  of  four 
lower  heniiapherical  can(llop»w»*r  p«T  watt  la 
secured  and  n life  per  trim  of  70  lionra. 

For  atre«t  liplitin;?.  very  extend^nl  uae  baa 
been  made  of  the  ma^fn‘*tite  arc  first  introdiictnl 
in  1000.  Tliia  arc  is  of  the  luminous  type.  Us 
light  being  derived  from  the  white  arc  flame  of 
titanium  oxide.  Its  efTieiency  Is  such  as  to 
permit  a greatly  improv<‘d  standard  of  illu- 
mination to  be  maintaine<l  at  a rediice<l  cost  of 
operation.  Flame  arcs  with  vertical  electrodes 
have  been  applfpd  to  a considerable  extent  to 
street  lighting.  Such  arcs  are  usually  mounted 
on  extra  high  poles  so  as  to  cast  a great  flood 
of  light  over  a wide  area.  Constant-current 
tungsten  lamps  opcratetl  on  series  circuits  have 
had  a very  wide  and  successful  use  in  heavily 
shaded  residence  streets  .to  which  arcs  are  not 
well  adapteil.  The  general  improvement  in  the 
standards  of  street  lighting  was  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  achievements  of  the  year. 

An  event  of  most  fundamental  importance  to 
the  lighting  industry  was  the  unification  of  the 
units  of  light  maintained  in  America,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  estahlishment  of  a 
simple  ratio  between  the  new  international  unit 
and  that  maintained  in  Germany.  The  follow* 
ing  relations  have  now  gone  into  effect: 

I International  Candle  = 0.10  Vernon-IIar- 
court  Unit. 

1 International  Candle  = 1.00  Bougie  Deci- 
mate. 

1 International  Candle  — 1.00  American 
Candle. 

1 International  Candle  *=  1.11  Tlefner  Unit. 

1 International  Candle  ==  0.104  Carcel  Unit. 

Tl:e  prototype  of  the  new  unit  is  to  l»e  main* 
tained  in  America  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

ELECTRIC  POWER,  Tbaxsvtrsios  of.  See 
Tsansmiksion  of  Klectric  Power. 

ELECTRIC  RAILROADS.  The  progress  of 
electric  railroading  during  1000  was  of  a con- 
servative character.  It  consiste<l  largely  in  the 
continuation  of  projects  begun  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding  years,  and  in  the  higher  refinement  of 
existing  equipment.  In  contrast  wdth  the  years 
just  precetling,  no  new  electrification  projects 
of  magnitude  have  lieen  undertaken  in  .America, 
though  there  is  much  activity  in  European  sys- 
tems. Electric  Iocomotivi*s  have  Is-en  put  In 
operation  on  the  Dessau-Betterfeld  section  of 
the  Prussian  state  railroads,  and  extensions 
are  in  progress.  The  Austrian  government  is 
planning  the  electrification  of  various  sections 
of  its  lines  operating  with  heav'y  grades, 
amounting  to  al)out  COO  miles  in  the  aggregafe. 
The  Italian  government  has  begun  work  on  200 
miles  of  eleetrifiention  of  state  railroads  which 
will  occupy  three  years.  The  Western  R.ailroad 
system  fn  France  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
state,  and  electricity  is  to  ho  aubstifute<l  for 
steam  in  suburban  sections  having  very  heavy 
traflie. 

The  most  noteworthy  achievements  for  the 
year  in  heavy  traction  in  America  have  l>een 
the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  tunnel  sys- 
tem, extending  from  Harrison.  N.  •!.,  under  the 
Hudson  River,  the  Island  of  Manhattan  and  the 
East  River  to  1.4>ng  Islaml.  a distance  of  .5.07 
miles,  with  a surface  extension  on  T..ong  Island 
of  0.S3  miles;  the  completion  of  the  electrifica- 
tion of  40  miles  of  track  of  the  I»ng  Island 


system;  the  l»eginning  of  oj>eratlon  on  the  Cas- 
cade tunnel  section  of  the  (Ireat  Northern  sys- 
tem; and  the  approach  to  completion  of  the 
Detroit  River  tunnel  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad.  The  New  Haven  system  has  pro- 
jivtod  the  extension  of  its  electric  system  from 
Stamford  to  New  Haven,  and  has  introduced 
high  S[kkh1  freight  service  operated  by  electric 
locomotives  on  the  electrified  division. 

While  the  financial  situation  among  the  rail- 
roads has  shown  a healthy  recuperation  in  1000, 
the  record  of  construction  for  the  year  shows 
a new  mileage  of  but  887.1  fi.  as  compared  with 
1258.51  for  1008,  and  a still  larger  figure  for 
1007.  This  reduction  is  ascrihod  to  the  afler- 
cflfects  of  the  late  financial  depression. 

No  new  types  of  equipment  have  been  Intro- 
diwd,  but  the  p<*rformancc  of  the  recent  types 
has  been  much  Improved.  Some  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  standardisation  of  electric 
equipment  for  various  conditions.  The  installa- 
tion of  fiOO-volt,  direct-current  equipment  in 
the  Pennsylvania  tunnel  system  l>enenth  New 
York,  ami  on  its  connecting  lines  in  Long 
Island,  and  the  selection  of  this  system  for  the 
Michigan  Central  tunnel  at  Detroit,  tend  to  em- 
phasize its  superiority  for  the  congested  traffic 
eonilitlons  In  city  terminals.  The  high  degree 
of  perfection  attained  by  the  single  phase  alter- 
nating-current equipment  of  the  New  Haven 
system  points  to  the  extensive  use  of  this  sys- 
tem on  railway  trunk  lines.  The  operation  of 
the  thretvphnse  alternating-current  Installation 
on  the  Cascade  tunnel  division  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  has  l>oen  siiecessfully  l>egtin 
and  gives  indientinns  that  similar  equipment 
may  afford  great  advantages  where  track  con- 
ditions are  simple  and  heavy  gnulea  prevail. 

The  field  of  interurban  traction  Is  divided 
between  the  single-phase  and  the  100-volt  direct- 
current  systems.  The  progress  of  the  latter  in 
1009  has  l>een  noteworthy.  Eleven  such  roads 
are  now  in  operation,  comprising  380  miles  of 
track,  and  an  aggregate  motor  capacity  of  00,000 
iiorse-power.  Tlie  success  of  this  system  is  due 
to  the  use  of  auxiliary  commutating  poles  in 
the  motors,  by  which  sparking  troubles  and  ex- 
cessive brush  wear  have  I>oen  fully  overcome. 
The  practicability  of  still  higher  voltage  in 
direct-current  systems  s<^>m8  assured,  and  its 
adoption  is  confidently  expected. 

In  the  design  of  heavy  electric  locomotives 
there  is  a marke<|  tendency  away  from  gearo<l 
motors  toward  side  rod  connections  similar  to 
those  employed  in  steam  locomotives.  The  ad- 
vantages gained  are  thrc<‘fold,  viz,,  greater 
capacity  lM*rnuse  of  the  greater  space  available 
f«»r  the  motors,  the  spring  support  of  the  motors 
on  the  aide  frame,  and  the  higher  centre  of 
gravity.  The  new  locomotives  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  for  use  in  its  New  York  tunnel 
typify  the  possibilities  of  such  construction. 
The  weight  is  332.100  pounds,  of  which  208,000 
pounds  are  carrie«l  by  the  drivers.  The  motors 
develop  4000  horse-power  and  are  capable  of 
ninintaining  heavy  service  at  a speed  of  72 
miles  per  hour.  Each  locomotive  has  a draw- 
ing power  equivalent  to  that  of  two  heavy 
steam  passenger  locomotives.  Much  success  has 
attended  the  use  of  gasoline-electric  motor  cars 
on  branch  mads  which  are  operate<l  at  a loss 
by  steam  power,  and  <m  which  the  light  traffic 
does  not  warrant  the  heavy  expense  of  electrifi- 
cation. 

Afanngers  of  city  systems  complain  of  tl»e  in- 


PENNSYLVANIA  TERMINAL  AND  TUNNEL  LOCOMOTIVE 
Direct  Connected  Side  Rod  Type  for  6S0  Volte  Direct  Current.  Equipped  with  two  Weetinsliouee  Railwey  Motors 
driving  68  inch  wheels.  Weight  of  locomotive  106  tons.  Horse  power,  one  hour  rating,  200<X 


I 


NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN,  AND  HARTFORD  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE 
Alternating  and  Direct  Current,  Twin  Gear,  Spring  Drive  Electric  Locomotive.  Equipped  with  four  Weelinghouse 
Railway  Motors  driving  02-inch  wheels.  Gears  S4 : 79.  Uses  25  Cycles  Single  Phase  Alternating 
Current  at  11,000  Volts  and  Direct  Current  at  650  Volts.  Weight  of  locomotive 
150  tons.  Horse  power,  one  hour  rating,  1585. 
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cr<*n*inp  tJifllctilty  of  mnintaining  artoqunt<*  and 
prof)tul>I«  Borvieo  on  the  5-cent  haxia  of  fare 
with  free  tnin!»ferfl.  The  rejection  of  the 
political  prngnimme  of  miinicipHl  ownership 
and  reduwHl  fare  in  the  Cleveland  election  is 
eonaidered  by  many  ae  an  evidence  of  change 
of  the  public  attitude  toward  this  problem. 

ELEXENTS,  Ciiemicau  See  Ciiemistby. 

ELOAR,  Fbancis.  An  Kngliah  naval  archi- 
tect, diet!  January  17,  llHh).  Ho  w'aa  born  in 
1845,  and  was  e<lucalpd  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Naval  Archit€*cture  and  Marine  Engineering. 
From  1867  to  1871  he  was  in  the  Admiralty  serv- 
ice, and  from  1876  to  1881  was  adviser  on  naval 
construction  to  the  Japanese  gt>vernment.  In 
1883  he  became  profesaor  of  naval  architecture 
and  marine  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Claagow,  serving  until  1886.  He  was  director 
of  the  dockyards  of  the  Admiralty  from  1886  to 
1892.  Following  this  he  was  employed  os  naval 
architect  by  private  companies.  He  wrote  Ship* 
of  the  iVovy  (1873),  and  many  professional 
papers. 

ELIOT,  Chablrs  Wiixiam.  An  American 
educator,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  until  May  19,  1909,  president.  He 
waa  iMm  in  Boston  in  1834,  and  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Boston  I.atin  School,  graduating 
from  Harvard  College  in  1853.  From  1854  to 
1858  he  was  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard, 
at  the  same  time  carrying  on  the  study  of  chem- 
istry. He  was  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry  at  the  I^wrence  Scien- 
tific School  of  the  University  from  1858  to 
1863.  and  from  1863  to  1865  he  continued  his 
study  of  chemistry  in  Europe,  meanwhile  in- 
vestigating educational  s^’Htems  of  tliat  country. 
He  berame  in  1865  professor  of  analytical 
chemistry  at  the  Massachtuetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  held  that  position  until  I860, 
when  he  bwamo  president  of  Harvard  College. 
He  began  at  once  thoroughly  to  reorganize  the 
College,  introducing  new  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  securing,  ns  occasion  offered,  the  best 
teachers  to  be  had  in  the  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  advocates  of 
the  elective  system,  which  he  introduce<l  at  Har- 
vard, and  which  greatly  improved  the  Uni- 
versity’s educational  efficiency.  President  Eliot 
had  remarkable  administrative  ability,  and  he  is 
generally  considered  as  the  foremost  American 
educator  of  his  time.  He  resigned  as  president 
of  the  University  on  Octo!>er  10,  1906,  making 
May  10,  1909,  the  date  on  which  the  resigna- 
tion should  b^me  effective.  The  resignation 
was  accepted  with  great  reluctance  by  the 
trustees  of  the  University. 

One  of  the  first  of  President  Taft’s  acts  after 
the  beginning  of  his  administration  was  to  offer 
to  President  Eliot  the  Amltassadorshtp  to  Orcrat 
Britain.  The  offer  was  everywhere  greeted  with 
approval,  but  President  Eliot,  on  act'ount  of  Ins 
age  and  his  disinclination  to  engage  in  any 
new  work,  decline<l  the  offer.  In  March,  1909, 
he  made  an  extended  tour  in  the  South  and 
spoke  at  many  Southern  institutions.  Ibiring 
this  tour  he  stated  that  he  intondetl  to  make  a 
selection  of  books  suflicient  to  fill  a shelf  five 
feet  long,  the  reading  of  which  for  ten  minutes 
a day  would  insure  a liberal  education.  This 
proposal  aroused  a great  tleal  of  comment, 
which  waa  not  diminished  when  a partial  list 
of  the  books  was  pul>Hshe<l.  It  contained  titles 
of  several  books  which  arc  little  read,  and,  for 


the  most  part,  forgotten.  Dr.  Eliot  is  the 
etlitor  of  this  series  which  Is  lieing  published 
by  a firm  in  New  York  City.  Scarcely  less 
comment  arose  over  President  Eliot's  promulga- 
tion, in  an  address  U'fore  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  in  July,  of  what  he  descril>ed  ns  a new 
religion.  In  this  religion  he  conceives  there 
will  bo  no  authority,  either  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral. no  tribal  faith,  no  sudden  conversion,  no 
sacrifice,  and  no  sulistitute  for  sacrifice,  no  be- 
lief in  malignant  powers,  no  su|M>riiatural  ele- 
ment, no  sacraments  except  natural  hallowed 
customs,  no  imagirmtion  of  the  “justice”  of 
r,od,  and  no  condemnation  for  the  mass  of 
mankind.  There  will  l»e,  on  the  contrary,  a 
new  thought  of  Ood  as  one  immanent  in  the 
world.  Tlie  new  religion  will  take  account  of 
all  right4>ous  persons,  and  it  will  reverence  the 
U'acliers  of  lilsTty  and  righte<iusness.  Preven- 
tion W'ill  1)C  its  watchword,  and  the  skillful 
surgeon  will  l»e  one  of  its  ministers.  Based  on 
the  two  great  commandments  of  loving  Ho<l  and 
one’s  neighltor,  the  new  religion  will  teach  that 
he  is  U'st  wlio  loves  best  and  serves  liest,  and 
the  greatest  service  will  be  to  Increase  the  stock 
of  giood  will. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  Harvard 
University  in  June,  President  Eliot  was  made 
president  emeritus.  He  has  written  several 
Itonks,  among  them  .Iforc  l/o«cy  for  the  Puhlie 
Hchoole  (1993);  The  Happy  Life  (new  ed. 
19(J5);  and  Four  American  Lra<tera  (1906); 
Educational  Form;  .Imrrieafs  Um’rersifics 
(1908). 

ELLIOT,  Samitrl  RicnARO.  An  American 
physician  and  litterateur.  die<!  October  26.  1909. 
Ho  was  l»orn  in  New  York  City  in  1836,  and 
waa  educated  in  Columbia  College,  and  in  New 
York  Moflica!  College,  graduating  from  the  lat- 
ter institution  nt  the  age  of  nineteen.  He 
studietl  nt  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and 
afterwar<ls  went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  an 
examination  for  entranee  to  the  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Ho  studied  both  music  and  medicine 
and  won  high  reputation  as  a musician.  After 
spending  some  time  in  Italy  and  Austria,  he 
returne<i  to  the  United  States  and  enlisted  for 
the  Civil  War  In  tlic  79tli  Highlanders,  organ- 
izetl  by  his  fatlier.  He  served  as  assistant 
surgeon  and  surgeon  throughout  the  war,  being 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  began  the  regular  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  also  did  a large  amount 
of  literary  and  dramatic  work.  Ho  became  In- 
timate with  most  of  the  literary  celebrities  in 
New  York  at  the  time.  He  iMK'nme  eminent  ns 
a specialist  in  affoctions  of  the  eye,  ear  and 
throat.  Dr.  Elliot  was  one  of  the  first  to  use 
music  therapeutically.  He  wrote  many  essays 
and  sketclms  which  were  published  in  the  At- 
lantic  Monthly,  Harper^a  Weekly,  and  in  other 
periodicals.  He  wrote  also  a numlier  of  poems, 
which  were  printi'd  in  the  Churchman  and  in 
the  Vongreyationaliat, 

ELWIN.  Edmuxd  Hk^ry.  An  English 
bishop  of  tlie  EstahliMhed  Church,  die«|  Novem- 
Ikt  11,  1909.  He  waa  born  in  1871,  and  was 
e<liie«ted  at  Dover  College  and  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  ordairuHl  priest  in  1895.  He 
engage<l  in  mission  work  under  the  Church 
Missionary  Siiciety.  and  in  1896  was  appointed 
by  this  s<»eiety  vice-president  of  its  college  at 
Fourah  Bay,  Sierra  Two  years  later 

he  Ui‘ume  principal  of  the  college,  and  w'rved 
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«corptary  of  tlwf*  Sierra  1-ponr  Mi*(»ion.  In 
l‘.K)l  he  was  noniinated  as  lUshop  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  was  consecrated  in  19(>2. 

EMERSON,  Eu-FN.  Eldest  dnuffhter  of 
Ralph  Wuldo  Emersr*n,  died  at  Concord,  Mass., 
Jnmmrr  10,  10(H).  She  was  Ihitii  in  1H39.  Mis* 
Emerson  acted  for  many  years  as  hoii*ekeoj»r 
for  her  father,  and  she  had  a wide  ac<j«aintnnee 
nmoni;  the  celeliritica  of  the  Vnitcd  Stat«*«  and 
foreijin  countries.  She  was  of  striking  ptT- 
aonaiity,  and  greatly  reseinlded  her  father  in 
appearance  and  manner. 

EMERY,  He.\kv  Crosby.  American  politi- 
cal l•c«nonlist,  apj>oinU>d  l»v  President  Taft  in 
lOUO  the  head  oi  the  tariff  cominiH*ion.  He 
was  lK>rn  in  Ellsworth,  Maine,  in  1872.  and 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1892.  He 
atmiied  «‘conomica  at  Harvard  and  Columhiit 
rniveraities,  and  at  the  University  of  liertin, 
until  1807.  In  1H04  he  was  appointe<l  in- 
*tnictf>r  in  political  w-onomy  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, and  from  1807  to  1000  he  was  full  pro- 
fessor of  this  branch.  He  wa*  chosen  prf»fe»«or 
of  political  economy  at  Vale  V’niversity  in  1000 
and  still  weiipies  that  position.  Ho  is  the 
author  of  Sperulation  on  the  Stwk  and  Produce 
KxchangcB  of  the  United  tttaica  ( ISOC),  ami  con- 
tributinl  to  the  Cambridge  Ilislorif  of  the 
World.  He  luis  also  written  many  articles  in 
economic  journals. 

EMIGRATION.  Sec  Immigration  and 
Emigration. 

EMMANUEL  MOVEMENT.  Hoe  Psycho- 

THKBAPV. 

EMPIRE  FAIR.  See  Canada. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY.  Tlio  last  few 
years  have  develojXNl  a nmrkt>d  tendency  among 
more  enlightoued  opinion  away  from  employers' 
liability  as  coinpartnl  with  systematic  workmen's 
eoinpi'iisation  in  cases  of  industrial  accident. 
In  the  United  State*  this  change  has  Ki*n  due 
lK»lh  to  fairly  accurate  statistics  showing  the 
frightful  loss*  of  life  in  certain  industries,  and 
to  conclusive  evidence  showing  the  inadiKpmey 
of  the  present  hapha/.ar<l  system  of  forced  r«?- 
eovery  from  employers  for  injury.  It  was  no 
douht  a great  step  in  advance  when  the  doctrine 
of  assumption  of  risk  by  tbe  employee  was 
modified  and  the.  employer  nimle  resfK>nsil>le 
for  injuries  due  to  hU  iii’gligvm'c  or  fault,  or 
that  of  hi*  principals.  But  Ihi*  *y*tem  makes 
no  a<ltNpiate  provisum  for  the  injured  working- 
man'*  family,  or  others  dep^‘ndent  upon  him, 
who  are  often  the  chief  victims.  Tlu*  various 
phases  of  this  entire  suhjiHrt  were  considered 
at  a conference  at  Atlantic  City,  July  20-30, 
called  by  the  Minnesota  Employer*'  Corafwnsa- 
ti<m  Commi'^sion,  and  pariii‘i{)atiM!  in  by  tbe 
Wisconsin  Joint  (’ommitBi*  on  Industrial  In- 
Burance,  and  tbe  Now  York  State  (’funinissitm 
on  Employers*  Liability  and  rnemploynM*nt,  to- 
gether with  other  public  otlieiaU  and  leading 
actuaries.  Those  n«sembled  were  mmnimmis  in 
c(»mb*mning  as  highly  unsatisfactory  existing 
liability  law*,  in  favoring  tbe  transfer  of  tbe 
basis  of  rivovcry  from  employers'  fault  to  the 
industry,  and  in  apnroving  the  system  whereby 
the  injured  eniplovis*  receive*  eomiwuisatlon  on 
a ilefinilo  scale  regardless  of  tlio  einjdoyer’w 
negligence.  Tbe  rpte-itinn  of  t)»c  constitution- 
ality of  a system  of  W4ukin'»men’«  insurance  in 
the  United  Slates  was  thi»ronehly.  but  incon- 
clusively, analyzed.  It  was  heM  by  many  that 


ground  for  such  a law  existed  in  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power.  The  conference  brought 
out  the  probable  reluctance  of  employees  to 
surrender  their  right  to  sue  for  damage*,  and 
the  like  reluctance  of  employers  to  favor  any 
adequate  eonij>en*ation  sy*U‘m  that  did  not  re- 
lieve them  OI  liability.  On  ihi*  point  it  wa* 
*UiU*d  that  too  negligent  employers  might  be 
nuido  criminally  resjsjnsible  to  society,  and 
would  be  penalized  by  insurance  companies, 
while  employee*  would  surrender  their  right  to 
sue  if  compensutions  were  adequate. 

After  a review  of  the  system*  now  in  use  in 
European  countries,  the  following  feature*  of  a 
plan  adaptable  to  condition*  in  this  country 
were  brought  out:  Weekly  or  monthly  stipends 

during  the  entire  pi^riod  of  disAlniity  instead 
of  a lump  sum  payment ; great  flexibility  in 
tbe  mellHMl*  by  which  employers  may  mf^et  their 
responsildllty ; but  thorough  provision  that 
there  should  be  no  failure  to  meet  this  liability 
through  the  insolvency  of  cither  the  emplo^’er 
or  his  insurance  company;  and  mca*ure*  to  re- 
duce the  miniWr  of  accident*.  The  conference 
authorized  a standing  committee,  and  a general 
c'lnferenee  in  1010,  to  which  the  fJovernor*  of 
the  States  will  lw»  asked  to  »enil  delegati**. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cotton,  Jr.,  counsel  for  the  New 
York  State  Commi*sion,  already  mentioned,  in- 
vestigateil  alxmt  20.(KH>  case*  of  industrial  ac- 
cident resulting  in  al>out  2(MK)  deaths  and  4000 
larmanent  injuries.  He  found  that  in  only 
al>out  2,'i  per  cent,  of  these  case*  did  the  em- 
ployees reoner  anything  at  all;  that  where 
employers  resorted  to  employers*  liability  in- 
surance companies  for  protection,  rcxHivery  by 
employees  was  secure<l  in  only  about  8 per 
ct'nt.  of  the  case*;  and  that  of  the  premiums 
which  employers  pay  to  such  companies  only 
30  to  40  per  cent,  is  paid  out  to  injured  em- 
ployeeR,  the  remaining  00  to  70  per  cent,  being 
absorlH>d  by  the  expenRCS  of  the  business,  almut 
I.S  per  cent.  Iieing  used  In  fighting  claims. 
W’lien  employees'  attorneys’  fee*  and  other  ex- 
jw'iisea  are  taken  iulo  aecount,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  not  jK»r  cent,  of  the  insurance 
premiums  actually  reach  injureil  workmen. 
Other  lines  of  inquiry  taken  up  by  tin*  Uora- 
iiiiHHion  were  the  <H>ouomic  efTwts  of  industrial 
accidents,  the  employers*  liability  laws  In  the 
various  States,  foreign  system*  of  workmen's 
coin|)en*ation  for  loss  due  to  industrial  acci- 
ileuts,  cause*  of  such  acci<lent«,  eatlses  of  un- 
employment, the  lack  of  InlNir  in  farming  sec- 
tions, and  better  menu*  of  distributing  lnl>or 
in  the  State.  The  Wisconsin  ami  Minn«>*ntA 
Commissions  were  likewise  making  exhaustive 
Inquiries  and  preparing  bills  dealing  M’ith  em- 
ployers’ liability  and  systematic  workmen's 
comjH'nsation. 

largely  ns  a result  of  the  disaster  In  the 
coal  mines  at  Cherry,  HI.,  in  which  aUiut  360 
miners  lost  their  lives,  Governor  Ihuu-en.  in  hie 
message  to  the  legislature  in  s|>ecial  session  in 
l>ren!l>er.  iirgi'd  the  appointment  of  a commis- 
sion similar  to  thoM*  of  Minnesota.  Wisconsin 
and  New  York  to  inotiire  Into  employers’  liabil- 
ity and  workingmens  comprmsalion  for  indus- 
trial injuries.  A l)ill  to  (his  end  was  at  once 
]*resented.  reipiiring  n report  by  February,  1011. 
This  plan  contemplates  also  the  revision  of  the 
n lning  laws,  with  a view  to  prevention  of  such 
catastrophes  in  l!ie  future. 

Convineiiig  ovideiiet*  of  the  development  of 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  chaotic  legal 
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nifttus  of  employers'  liability  in  this  country 
was  containoii  in  the  procoiHlings  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federntion,  Noveml>er  22-23.  in 
New  York.  Although  the  National  AssunMation 
of  Manufacturers  had  only  a few  days  pre- 
viously declared  the  prefient  laws,  “built  up 
throujth  p*nerntion«/'  to  Ik»  satisfactory,  the 
addresses  before  the  Civic  KiMlerntion  severely 
arraigneil  them.  Senator  Hoot  characlerireil 
the  present  law  ns  fiM>lish,  wasteful,  inelTective 
and  barbarous.  Mr.  A.  H.  Oill,  a I.nls>r  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  Knglish  experience*  iin<ler  the  com- 
pensation act  of  1000.  He  emphnsirtnl  the  fact 
that  this  law  had  greatly  stimulated  the  r.eal  of 
employers  in  fencing  machinery,  and  in  other 
ways  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. Herman  exjx*rienc<*  was  outlined  by 
Major  Piorkowskl,  of  the  Krupp  works,  and 
French  and  Swiss  laws  were  detailed  by  others. 
Tlioiigh  some  trnde  unions  in  this  country  have 
opposeil  the  idea  of  workmen's  cornfamsatlon  on 
the  ground  that  it  involved  a surrender  of  right 
to  sue,  Mr.  .lohn  Mitchell  <ieclar(*tl  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  idea.  He  stated,  liowever,  that 
pr»»tection  is  m<»re  important  than  comp«*n8a- 
tion,  and  that,  therefore,  progress  would  result 
only  from  some  plan  that  is  more  expt*nsivo 
than  the  present  condition.  Admiral  .1.  B. 
Murdock,  commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  in  a very  favorable  statement  of  ex- 
perience with  the  national  com|>ensntion  act  of 
ISnS,  declared  that  it  com|)elle<l  safety,  and 
led  to  better  sanitation.  He  recimimended  that 
the  law  require  the  physical  examination  of  all 
employees.  See  Imbob  LraiHLATio.**. 

ENGINEERING.  Sec  articles  on  various 
subjects,  as  AylTEhl'CTS,  Coau  I)y.namo-Ki>:ctrh[7 
Machinert,  Eifctbicai.  iNorsTRiKS.  Iron  and 
Stkki.,  Samtatiox,  SiiiPiii  iLmNo,  Stkam  Ti  e- 
BINES,  Water  Works,  and  other  articles  on 
engineering  topics. 

ENGLAND,  Cm^Brit  or.  A religious  de- 
nomination which  is  the  “established  Church 
of  England,"  and  tlie  dominant  religious  Inxly 
of  that  ct'iuntry.  There  are  at  the  head  of  the 
C'hurch  in  England  and  Wales  37  bishops,  of 
whom  two,  Canterbury  and  York,  are  arch- 
bishops. The  bishops  superintend  the  work  in 
each  diocese,  and  are  aidi*<l  by  the  sulTragnn  or 
assistant  bishops,  of  whom  in  1000  there  were 
32.  Tlicre  are  two  convocations  or  provincial 
syno«ls  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  two  provinct*s  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
Tbe  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  highest 
dignitary  of  the  Church  and  has  the  title  of 
I’rimate  of  all  England.  Tlie  blsliops  of  the 
Church  are  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  No  regular  staUstics  of  the  Church  are 
gathered,  luit  it  is  estimated  that  tliere  are 
about  30.000  clergy  in  England  and  Wales,  of 
whom  14,000  are  l^nehced,  and  about  7000  ore 
assistant  curates.  Tlie  minder  of  cotnmnni- 
cants  is  estimated  at  approximately  2.500.000. 
The  church  sittings  numWr  about  0.000.000. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  English 
episcopate  in  the  year  190S  0.  was  the  elevation 
of  the  sulTragnn  bishop  of  Stepney,  the  Hight 
Ucv.  Coenu»  (Jordon  l^ng.  D.  1).,  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  in  succession  to  the  Most 
Rev.  W.  D.  MeLngan,  who  resigned.  It  la  the 
first  case  in  the  history  of  the  Church  where 
a bishop  suffragan  has  IsM-n  elevated  to  the 
archbishopric.  Several  important  problems 


have  been  for  some  time  before  the  .\ngHean 
t'hiirch,  and  no  great  progress  waa  mntle  upon 
them  during  the  year.  The  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Hook  still  remains  in  «lM*ynnee.  At  the 
July  session  of  the  Convi»cntinn.  the  most  im- 

Crtant  action  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
'wer  House,  with  n*spect  to  the  use  of  tl»e 
Athannsian  creed,  to  the  effect  that  the  creed 
la*  retuimil  us  lieretofore.  without  the  existing 
rubric,  and  that  provision  Ik*  made  for  its 
liturgical  us<*  witlimit  the  warning  clauses. 
The  status  of  persons  married  under  the  law 
pnssi*d  in  HK)8,  sanctioning  marriage  with  the 
deceased  wife's  sister,  was  a cnus<*  for  perplexity 
during  the  year.  A cns«*  was  carried  up  to  the 
higlicMt  law  courts  from  the  diocese  of  Norwich, 
in  w'hieh  the  priest  refnse<|  to  communicate 
persons  thus  mnrrie<l.  and  the  courts  decided 
against  the  priest.  Siil»sequently.  in  the  Hepre- 
sentativo  Church  Coimeil,  a declaration  was 
ndopt4*il  by  an  overwlielming  majority  to  the 
effi^t  that,  “seeing  tliat  all  marriages  within 
the  pr4>hibiteil  degrees  of  affinity  (whether  al- 
low«*<l  by  the  law  of  tla*  land  or  not)  are  wrong, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  moral  rule  of  the 
Church  of  Enginnil,  and  the  principles  implied 
in  Iltdy  Scripture  iih  interpreletl  by  It.  the 
use  of  the  Prayer  Ikwik’s  service  for  the  solem- 
ni/alion  of  h<tly  matrimony  in  respect  to  any 
such  marriages  is  most  strongly  to  l>e  reprev 
Imted.” 

The  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  was  the  great  his- 
torical pageant  on  the  grounds  at  Fulham 
Pnlnee,  which  took  place  in  June  and  which 
lllustrateil  the  history  of  the  Church  from 
the  earliest  times  on  a magnificent  scale.  Tlwro 
were  nearly  4(KK)  performers,  and  the  s|»eetatora 
reaelietl  many  thousands  more.  Of  similar  in- 
terest was  tho  observance  of  the  thousandth 
nnniversjiry  of  Wells  Cathedral,  which  was 
celehrnled  in  June.  In  the  same  month  the 
English  Church  Union  observed  iU  fiftieth  an- 
niversary. 

The  Church’s  Congresg  of  IftOO  was  held  at 
Swansea,  and  it  was  a notable  success  in  niim- 
l»ers  and  public  interest..  The  subjeet  of 
Socialism  was  discussed  in  its  various  phases, 
both  by  those  who  npf>rr>ved  and  by  those  who 
oppofti*d  its  tenets.  The  subject  of  Christian 
Science  W'ns  also  under  discussion. 

ENTERIC  FEVER.  See  TYriioiD  Fever. 

ENTOMOLOGY.  As  in  1007  and  1008,  the 
most  important  problems  in  economic  en- 
tomology in  tho  United  States  deni  with  the 
gipsy  and  hrown-tail  moth  in  New  England, 
and  the  cotton-lmll  weevil  in  the  South.  Of 
li-sscr  distribution  in  the  South,  hut  nevertlie- 
less  a serious  problem,  is  tho  Argentine  ant,  a 
pest  now  found  mainly  in  Ixuilslana,  but  likely 
spread  through  all  of  the  Gulf  States. 
Newell  rej>orted  that  tlie  animals  may  l»e  killed 
by  winter  trapping.  l.«rge  open  boxes  filled 
with  cotton  seed,  straw,  and  other  waste,  were 
placed  in  vards,  where  the  contents  became 
moist  and  iiegan  to  ferment.  The  warmth  re- 
sulting from  the  ferinenlHtion  proved  attrac- 
tive to  the  ants  which  etilleetiHl  in  the  boxes  in 
large  nnmlx-rs  and  were  kilhsl  with  carbon 
hisiilphitle.  In  summer,  the  method  of  trapping 
was  less  effective,  lx>cause  the  cr>lonies  are  small 
ainl  wi»lely  scattered  nn<l  are  diilieult  to  reach. 
It  was  found  that  cotton  cloth,  soakeil  in  cor- 
rosive sublimate  solution  and  dried,  would  not 
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(»o  croRfWHl  hy  tlif*  nn!».  nn<l  that  strips  of  tnpo, 
in  tills  way  iin<l  tacktsl  around  tho  loirs 
of  tahh's  or  inlp'S  of  sludvos.  would  form  olli- 
ciont  ropollcnts.  Similar  rc>*ult8  woro  n’|>ortod 
from  Soutli  Afrtrn,  when*  this  nnt  also  occurs. 

No  remedy  for  tlw*  ootton-Udl  wit'vll  was 
found  duriiii?  tlic  year.  W.  O.  Hunter  reported 
In  January  tliat  a dry  climate  is  cajM^cially 
imfavoruldc  to  its  development^  so  that  it  d(N>s 
little  danmire  in  west<‘rn  Texas,  hut  a corre* 
spondinirly  j?reater  amount  in  Txmlsiana  and 
Mississippi.  Here,  however,  a nunii*(*r  of  pani- 
sitie  and  predatory  insects  have  changed  from 
th»dr  original  hosts  to  tl»e  W’t*evil,  so  that  the 
ImiII  wis'vil  “cfunplex**  now  comprises  49 
weevils  which  fi^ed  upon  05  plants,  and  07  in- 
sect enemies  of  these  weevils,  llio  l¥*st  hope 
seems  to  1m‘  in  the  use  of  insect  enemies  of  the 
holl  weevil,  and  a number  of  forms  have  l>cen 
intro<luced  which  have  adapted  themselves  to 
the  wei'vil  in  Texas. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent for  the  Suppression  of  the  flipsy  and  Hrow'n- 
tailed  Moth  snows  that  there  was  expended  a 
sum  of  over  $500,000  on  an  area  of  a little 
over  5000  square  niih*s.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Fi^leral  government  kept  all  trees  and 
hushes  free  from  the  p<*st  along  2.30  miles  of 
roads.  Parasites  imported  from  Japan  hy  Kin- 
caid, and  others  obtained  in  Europe  by  Howard, 
have  been  liheratofl  with  satisfactory  results, 
though  it  must  bo  aclmittwl  that,  in  spite  of  all 
this  work,  the  gipsy  moth  somewhat  extended 
its  range  during  the  year,  while  the  brown-tail 
lieeam(“  established  throughout  the  eastern  part 
of  .Massjudiusetls.  A small  colony  of  the  hrow'n- 
tail  moth  was  rejMirte<l  from  Uye,  Conn.,  near 
the  southwestern  border  of  the  State,  Energetic 
measures  for  its  suppn'ssion  were  taken,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  entire  colony  was 
destroyed.  Howard  sjient  a |K>rtion  of  the  year 
In  Europe,  in  the  interests  of  the  lliirenu  of 
Entomology,  and  reptirts  that  while  a very  efTi- 
cient  insjwetion  serviw»  is  maintaim*<l  in  Hol- 
land, so  that  there  is  no  danger  that  fruit 
trees  imported  from  there  will  ho  infected,  no 
such  inspection  exists  in  cither  France  or 
England. 

8.  J.  Hunter  has  published,  as  a Bulletin  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  a report  on  the 
••green  bug,”  Toxoptvra  grnminum,  an  aphid 
parasite  of  wheat.  The  report  deals  with  the 
life,  history  and  mode  of  distrilmtion  of  the 
insect,  ami  the  best  means  of  combating  it.  Its 
most  important  enemies  are  lady-bird  beetles 
and  laoe-wing  flies,  whose  larv®  attack  the 
aphids,  and  certain  other  insc*ets  whose  larvjp 
develop  as  internal  parasites  in  the  I»ody  of 
the  aphid.  Observations  sliowed.  also,  that  the 
aphids  are  able  to  tide  over  the  interval  lie- 
tw<‘en  the  reaping  of  one  crop  and  the  st)wing 
of  the  next,  hy  living  on  “ volunteer  ” oats. 
Hence  it  follows  that  eareful  plowing  under  of 
these  volunteer  outs  would  destroy  the  food 
plant  of  Uo'  animal. 

(’.  (tordoii  Hewitt  has  puhlishis]  Part  3 of  his 
studies  on  the  Bimuitiiies  of  the  lh>u»*--fly  in 
the  (^uartrrftf  Journal  of  .UiVroseo/ihof  Krirnrc 
f<»r  l)»TemU*r.  Tl»c  pa|M‘r  gives  systematic 
descri[it ions  of  flies  roinmonly  or  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  houw*-lly  (.Uu/tra  tlnmrfttira), 
as  well  as  with  some  |K)ints  in  the  physiology 
of  the  latter.  They  ilevelop  more  rapidly  in 
horse  manure  than  in  other  mut(‘ri:ils,  though 
the  reason  for  tliis  diirerence  is  not  known. 


While  more  aetlve  at  a higher  than  nt  a lower 
tempiTaliire,  they  are  not  killed  hy  exp*>snre 
fi>r  12  htmrs  to  n temperature  of  -.3®  centigriide. 

This  and  other  puis-rs  puhlisheil  during  the 
year  call  renewtsl  attention  to  the  part  wliich 
the  common  house-fly  (“typhoid-fly”  is  the 
name  suggi-sted  hy  Howard)  plays  in  the  trana- 
mission  of  disease.  A large  amount  of  evi- 
dence has  IsM-n  nceiimulaltHl  to  show  that 
typhoid  fever,  cholera  and  tulK'rciilosis  are  cer- 
tainly carrif^il  hy  these  ins(»cts.  This  is  a me- 
ehanienl  mmle  of  transmis.sion,  the  germs  l»eing 
picked  up  hy  the  fly  in  walking  over  infect4^ 
materials,  ns  in  cesspools,  latrines,  etc.,  and 
snhsequently  de{>osited  on  human  food  when  Hie 
insect  lights  upon  it.  In  other  cases  the 
germs  may  apparently  l>e  taken  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  the  fly  with  its  food,  pass  un- 
injiireil  through  the  canal,  and  l»e  deposited 
with  its  excrement  upon  food  products.  The 
obvious  remedy  for  all  this  is  to  prevent  flies 
from  broe<ling,  by  removing  or  screening  manure 
heaps,  cessjKMdH,  etc.,  and,  hy  the  u.se  of 
screens,  keeping  them  from  ligliting  on  food 
intended  f«»r  human  consumption.  Sec  I.xsects 

AM»  THE  PROrAUATION  OF  DISEASES. 

Kec<‘nt  cx|MTinH’nts  on  the  tsetse-fly  in- 
dicate Hint  if  it  lie  allow<-d  to  bite  an  infecteil 
animal,  it  will  not  transmit  the  disease  at 
once,  hut  only  after  a considornblo  interval 
of  time,  vix.,  18  to  25  days.  Tliis  would  in- 
dieute  that  the  fly  is  not  a mere  mechanical 
transmitter  of  the  diHense,  hut  that  a regular 
developmental  cycle  gfies  on  in  the  l»ody  of  the 
insi-ct.  In  view  of  the  importance  which  ac- 
curate information  concerning  ail  phases  of  the 
life  cycle  of  this  and  otlier  insects  has  ufsm 
the  study  of  tropical  diseases  of  man  and  other 
animals,  and  the  relation  b<?tween  insects  and 
economic  plants,  a special  eonimiltee,  to  lie 
known  as  the  African  Entomological  Research 
(’oTiimittee,  was  formed  in  Enghind,  with  I>ird 
Cromer  as  chairman.  The  eommittw  ho|»e<l  to 
c«M>p<‘rate  with  other  similar  organi/jiUons  in 
securing  a large  amount  of  Information  on  all 
phases  of  these  que.stions,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  continent  of  Africa.  For  that  purpose, 
they  planmnl  to  send  a trained  entomologist  to 
tlic  East  coast,  and  one  to  the  West  coast,  to 
instruct  oflicial  and  other  residents  in  the 
methods  of  collecting  and  observing  noxious  in- 
sects. and  to  stimulate,  so  far  as  possible,  public 
interest  in  these  subjects. 

To  avoid  the  confusion  incident  to  the  use 
of  the  same  common  name  to  apply  to  more 
than  one  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Economic  Entomologists 
have  adopted  a list  of  approved  common  names, 
giving  with  each  the  scientific  name  of  the 
insert  to  which  the  common  name  may  properly 
Ik*  given.  The  names  approved  at  the  1908 
meeting  <»f  the  .^s-toeiatioii,  and  nddinl  to  this 
list,  ap|H'areil  in  llie  Journal  of  tJconomic  Kn- 
iontoltnin  for  Fehriiarv.  l!M>ll. 

EPILEPSY.  During  1909  se|viruie  prrivi- 
Hioti  for  epilefitics  was  niH4le  in  seven  States. 
Ill  other  States  there  were  private  or  semi- 
private  ehnrlties,  so  that  in  all  alKuit  5000 
epileptics  are  cared  for  in  institutions 
es|Mniallv  di-slgned  for  them.  Many  others  are 
treatixl  in  home.s  for  Hu*  insane  nr  twhle- 
niiiided.  N*’w  York  State  has  estahllslusl  a 
.S4‘cnnd  institution  for  thes<»  eases,  and  f»hio  is 
eonsidering  one  for  the  norlliern  part  of  the 
State,  to  recidve  the  overflow  from  the  present 
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institution  at  fJtillipnIig.  A pmoral  trr*n«l  \va« 
In  tlio  4iin*rtion  of  HfM>oinl  pjipo  nml 
fjirpfwlly  ilPHij'iMs!  iriHtitiitmnft  or  oolonipn  for 
the  treatnuMit  of  e|>ih*ptic«.  lJttI«‘john  nn<l 
Ohlmaclipr  rejiort  a minitn'r  of  «ucc«»Kful  oases 
treateU  with  calcium  lactate.  The  treatment  is 
tkiou'd  on  tl»e  fact  that  in  epileptics  there  la  a 
f-en^lilion  of  tartly  hlootl  coa^iiluhilityf  and  that 
calcium  lactate  has  the  eifect  «>f  hastening 
niafpilalulity.  In  Ohimachcr’s  cjuh*s  a patient’s 
hl’Mitlf  which  <*oaguhitetl  in  4 minutes,  un* 
tier  tim  intlmmet)  of  ealciiim  InctaU^  congu* 
lat^l  in  11  minutes.  The  improvement  in  the 
patient’s  condition  apparently  ke<*|>s  pace  with 
the  decreased  time  of  coagnlation.  The  drug  i* 
administered  in  doses  of  10  grains  throe  times 
a day. 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  See  Pbotestant 
EpI8tX)fAL  CnUECH. 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCHt  Reformed.  See 
Re^ORUKD  EiMSCOPaL  rillBCH. 

EPWORTH  LEAGUE.  An  orgnnirntion  of 
the  young  pi*<»plc  of  the  Methmlist  Episcopal 
Church,  fonntled  in  1SH2.  It  is  the  lorgest  so* 
ciety  of  young  |M*ople  in  the  worM,  and  in  IthW 
had  a menihership  of  235.<M0.  During  the  year 
540  charters  w'ere  issued  to  senior  ciiapters, 
and  200  U>  junior  chapters.  Tlic  chief  event 
nf  1000  was  the  holding  of  the  international 
c»»nventlon  at  Sc-attle.  Tlie  League  has  entered 
upon  a new  financial  wdicy,  the  support  of  its 
administrative  work  iM’Ing  rwived  from  the 
hwal  chapter  by  direction  of  the  CJeneral  Con* 
ferencc.  Cnder  this  provision  its  revenues  are 
larger  than  ever  before,  enabling  it  to  carry  out 
larger  plans  ami  more  aggressive  pfdicies  than 
have  hitherto  l>een  practicable.  Tlie  oflicers  In 
11M)0  were:  Preshlenl,  Uishop  \V.  A.  t^uayU’; 

Vic«**PreMidi‘nt,  Rev.  Franklin  Hamilton,  I).  D.; 
(General  Secretary,  Rev.  Kdw'in  Hundall,  D.  D.; 
Treasurer,  Rev.  Paul  C.  Curniek.  D.  D. 

ERBEN,  Henry.  A rca-r-mlmiral  of  the 
United  States  navy,  retired,  dieil  Octolwr  23, 
1000.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1832, 
and  was  app«)int<Ml  a midshipman  in  the  navy  in 
1H48.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of 
the  Cnitwl  States  Military  Academy.  While 
still  A midshipman  he  sailed  on  board  the  old- 
fashioned  frigate,  6’f.  Lnirrcncc,  on  the  com- 
plimentary mission  of  the  L’niUsI  States  to 
Great  Hritnin  on  the  occasion  of  the  l.ondon 
Crystal  Palace  World’s  Fair  in  1851.  He 
wrved  throughout  the  Civil  War  and  was  en- 
gaged in  many  important  engagements,  includ- 
ing the  siege  and  bombardment  <»f  Fort  Pillow, 
where  he  commanded  the  ironclad  St.  Louia. 
He  assistiMl  also  in  the  capture  of  Memphis, 
and  in  June,  1802,  was  on  Admiral  Farmgut’a 
staff.  In  1805  he  was  nssigm^d  to  duty  at  the 
Rrooklyn  Navy  Yard.  He  commamleil  many 
vessels,  and  on  his  promotion  to  tin*  grade  of 
rear-admiral  was  given  efuiiiimmi  of  the  first 
American  -‘qiimiron  seen  for  riniiiy  years  in  Rrit- 
ish  waters.  He  was  retire4l  U-fore  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  but  voluntarily  retnrmsl  to  the 
service.  Admiral  ErUm  was  a notable  tv|>e  of 
the  old  **  j«'a  d«>g”  and  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  well-known  oflu'ers  of  the  service. 

ERHARDT,  Joel  Renedict.  An  American 
lawyer  and  puhlie  ofiioinl.  <lied  September  8, 
Ihon.  He  was  lairn  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  in  1838. 
He  graduated  from  the  Cniversity  of  Vermont, 
tnd  taught  school  for  a short  time.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Seventh  Regiment  for  the  Civil 


W.ar,  and  on  the  evpiratlon  of  his  term  re- 
enlisl4*«l  in  the  First  Vermont  t'avalry.  He 
serve«i  until  1HI»3,  when  he  was  made  provfwt 
m.^rsiiai  of  the  Fourth  District  of  New  York 
City.  He  t4H»k  a prominent  jMirt  in  the  mip- 
pression  of  the  llraft  Riots  of  that  city.  At 
the  clo.se  of  the  war  he  was  ap|Munted  Assistmit 
District  Att*4rney  for  New  \ Ork,  and  in  lH7fl 
was  mmie  Prdice  (Vmiiiiissioner.  In  188!f  he 
was  npiM>inted  Colh*e(or  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  lb?  reorganis'd  and  rehulll  the  New 
York  and  Northern  Railroad,  of  which  lie  was 
n-eciver.  amt  U'came  its  president  in  188(».  He 
luul  variiHl  husiness  interests,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  president  of  the  l.;iwycr8* 
Sur<*ly  Co. 

ERITREA.  An  Ttalinn  colony  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  Area,  estimated  at  nearly 
po.OiKf  square  miles.  Kstirnabsl  {xipulation 
(llMMi).  45IMKK),  mainly  mmiadic.  Of  the 

3P4lt  Europeans  (incUiding  the  military)  2333 
were  Italians.  Asmara  is  the  capital  ami  Mas- 
sawah  (2275  inhabitants)  is  the  chief  port,  with 
a g«wKl  imrltor.  There  is  abundant  pasture,  and 
camels,  oxen,  slavn  and  goals,  togidher  with  tlie 
pnxlucU  derivini  from  lliem,  are  the  main  ar- 
ticles of  tra<le.  Irrigation  is  essential  to  the 
successful  raising  of  croj)s,  owing  to  extemlwl 
summer  droughts.  The  annual  yi<dd  of  the 
pearl  fisheries  is  valued  at  250,IKK>  lire  for 
jiearls  and  8(H).(MM)  lire  f»ir  mother-of-pearl,  (lold 
IS  mimsl  near  Asmara.  Suit  is  an  impor- 
tant priHlnet,  b<‘iug  the  monetary  currency  of 
Southern  Ahyssiiiia,  The  imports  and  ex|K)rts 
in  lfi07  amouiit<*d  to  10.005.877  and  2,l8H,2tV* 
lire  respectively.  The  nrineiiNil  articles  of  ex 
port  in  PMIO  were  valued  as  follows:  Hides  and 

skins,  802.IMM)  lire;  butter,  330.000;  motlier-<if- 
pt'iirl,  273,000;  wax,  2.52,000;  gum.  82,000.  Thero 
are  48  miles  of  railway  in  ojierntion  and  about 
30  under  construction.  There  are  381  miles  of 
telegraph  lines,  and  ten  post-ofiices.  In  1007 
the  shipping  entered  at  Massawah  aggregab-d 
145,126  toiLs.  Th<*  estimattHl  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure in  1008-0  for  the  Colony  of  Eritrea 
(not  including  Italian  Somaliland)  Imlanced  at 
8.100,000  lire  (slate  subvention,  6,622.000;  co- 
hmial  revenue,  2.547.0(M);  military  ex|H*nditure, 
4,207,5500;  civil  administration,  3,062,400).  The 
Governor  is  Mar<juis  Giu.sep()c  Salvago  Raggi. 
Tlie  Dahlak  Arebiptdago  (one  of  tlie  important 
pearl  fisberies)  belungs  to  Eritrea. 

ESTES,  Dana.  An  American  publisher,  died 
June  16,  1000.  He  win  born  in  Gorham,  Me., 
in  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
ami  after  several  years  of  clerkship  in  various 
business  houses  lie  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army 
in  1861,  but  was  disabled  from  further  service 
l»y  woiimls  reeeivcil  at  the  second  battle  of  Hull 
Run.  He  Is'came  a memls-r  of  the  publisliiiig 
firm  of  l»eg»-ii,  K-.tes  & Co.  SutMispiently  lie  was 
with  tln‘  tiriM  i*f  ls*e  and  .^lieparil.  iiml  In  1872 
iHsaiiiie  a partner  in  the  firm  nf  Pastes  and  Lau- 
riat,  wliieb  was  Hiie<HH*d*sl  in  IsjiH  by  the  firm  id 
Dana  Esti-s  A.  ('«».  Mr.  K-tfeg  tvas  a traveh*r  and 
ari-luisdngisl.  lie  was  the  first  Anieiicaii  to 
|M>iietralc  the  Nile  eminlry  to  I'gamla  and  the 
t’ongo  State.  Ho  organized  and  was  the  first 
secretary  of  Die  Interimtiniial  Copyright  Asso- 
ciation. 

ETHICAL  CULTURE,  SiM’irrriEs  eor.  A 
system  of  societies  formed  in  New  York  City  in 
1S76,  by  I'elix  Adler.  His  obji*et  was  t<i  pro- 
vide a centre  for  {H'rsnns  who  hud  lost  atlucii* 
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mont  for  tnulitional  creeds  and  desirwl  tn  aid 
in  promulpnliiig  the  moral  devidopment  nf  the 
individual  and  of  B<»ciety.  Tlie  soeielieH  en*moe<l 
in  varimiH  forms  of  activity,  lM‘(;»nnin|;  such 
work  as  district  nursing  and  making  education 
a special  concern.  An  ethical  culture  sclux)!  was 
oslahlished  in  lH7S  as  the  first  free  kimlergiir* 
ten  in  the  State.  The  nu*mlM*rship  of  the  New* 
York  Society  in  w’ns  1254.  inelmliii^  li)0 

nun*resident  nienilHTs.  Thia  diH^s  not  include  nf* 
Hliated  soedeties  in  nei^hlMtrin^  cities,  as  in 
Philadelphia,  ('hicaito,  and  St.  l.s»uis.  There  arc 
branches  of  the  mieiely  in  Knj'land  and  on  the 
(Hintinent  of  Kuroja*,  as  well  ns  in  .lapan,  New 
Zealand  ami  other  countries.  These  sivieties 
are  federated  in  tlw  American  Kthicnl  I'nion. 
which  conducts  a suinnier  schm)!  of  ctliics.  This 
Union  is  in  turn  related  to  the  International 
Ethical  Union,  w'liich.  at  a congress  at  Kisen- 
Itach,  Oermaiiy,  in  (i<lopte<i  ns  it.s  basis  this 

declaration:  “The  gi-neral  aim  of  the  Union  is; 
To  assert  the  supreme  ini[)orfanec  of  the  ethical 
factor  ill  all  the  relations  of  life,  personal,  social, 
national  and  international,  apart  from  all  thco* 
lof;ical  and  niefaphysical  considerations.  The 
Ktiiical  Union  does  not  wish  to  he  un<lerstoo<l 
as  promul^tinjj  any  special  relipion  hnsetl  on 
a particular  belief,  and  re^rds  ethical  religion 
as  tlie  necessary  crown  of  religious  thought.  The 
societies  for  ethienl  culture  lu»ld  rryular  Sumlay 
meetingB  and  Sabhntli  and  day  scliooN.  Tlie 
New  York  Society  also  maintains  a country 
recreation  centre  at  Ueniar  Ijike,  N.  J.  Among 
its  other  activities  arc  the  Women’s  Uonference, 
the  Young  Women’s  Union,  the  V'omig  Men’s 
tlnion,  the  Hudson  OulUl.  and  the  I>own  tnwn 
Ethical  Society.  A new  meeting  house  for  the 
Bociety  in  course  of  construction.  The  ofllcers  In 
1909  were:  Felix  Adler,  Tx*ndcr:  John  Lovejoy 

Elliott,  Percival  Chubb.  T,i*Blic  Willis  Sprague, 
David  Saville  Miixxey,  Henry  Moskowitr.  and 
Alfred  W,  Martin,  Associate  I>cader9. 
ETHNOLOGY.  See  Antiiropoloct. 

EUGENICS.  Sec  .Sociology. 
EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  FOB  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  A religious  organisation 
founded  in  1HG7.  TU  object  is  to  manifest  and 
strengthen  C’liristinn  unity  and  defend  and  pro- 
mote Christian  lilxrty,  and  to  eneoiirnge  coiijier- 
alion  in  Christian  work  witliout  interfering  witii 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  denominations.  The 
Alliance  has  defended  ami  pronmUnl  relighuis 
lil>erty  in  countries  where  religious  piTsecutinn 
w’as  severe  and  persistent  and  has  prompted  the 
ohservanee  of  an  annual  wi’ek  of  prayer  in  all 
Christian  lands  and  in  all  mission  fields  during 
the  week  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
year.  The  Alliance  is  iindenominatioiml  and  all 
the  evangelical  bodies  are  represented  in  its 
Board  of  Directors.  Tbe  activity  of  tbe  Al- 
liance during  1909  was  cbiefly  in  preparing  and 

fublishing  the  Programme  for  tlie  We«*k  of 
^nited  and  Uiiiversiil  Prayer  ami  sending  it  to 
20.000  churcbos;  and  the  pleading  of  tbe  cause 
of  the  Armenians  of  Asia  Minor  in  view  of  tlie 
terrible  massacres  of  Armenians  at  Adana  in 
April.  The  Department  of  Slate  was  memo- 
rialized and  word  w’as  sent  abroad  urging  an 
identical  note  of  warning  fr<mi  the  signatories 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Tbe  president  of  the  Al- 
liance is  Dr.  l.eander  T.  Chamlwrlain. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  A relig. 
Ions  denomination,  founded  in  IHOO  by  Jaet>b 
Allbright  among  tbe  Oermnns  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  church  polity  of  the  Association  Is  esseii- 


tinlly  Methodist.  It  is  represented  in  the 
Unitisl  Slates  and  Canada,  in  (lermany,  and 
Saitwrland.  In  1909  there  were  1.34.995  mem- 
bers am!  1H7.5  cliurch  edifices,  with  12  itinerants 
ami  429  local  preachers.  In  the  270  Sunday 
schools  wore  109.0KO  scholars.  The  total  contri- 
butions of  tbe  church  for  all  purposes  during  the 
year  W’oa  $1,041,421.  Domestic  missions  rec»*iv»Hl 
attention  and  foreign  niissions  are  carrii-tl  on  in 
Ja|inn.  The  church  maintains  a Biblical  In- 
atiiiiUs  a coDege  at  Napier,  HI.,  and  a publish- 
ing house  at  Cleveland.  O.  An  inqiorUmt  or- 
ganization ciinnectisl  with  it  is  the  Young  Peo- 
pk>*K  .-MHanee,  which  has  a membership  of  over 
40.000.  The  Assi^ciatinn  publishi*s  several  p»*ri- 
odieals.  the  most  iiii|>ortant  nf  wdiich  is  the 
Evanpvlicfil  .Wr«smpcr,  putdisluH!  in  Cleveland, 
O.  It  has  other  publications  in  England  and 
Clcrinnny.  The  church  has  tlircs'  bishops.  The 
piihlishing  hou^  and  dcnuniiimtional  hendquar- 
lers  are  at  Clevelaml,  0. 

EVANS,  CJfxirgk  Esrkx.  An  Australian  poet, 
died  December,  1909.  He  was  born  In  Ixmdon 
in  1S03.  In  18SI  be  wont  to  Australia  and  was 
for  some  time  District  Registrar  at  Towoomba. 
For  twenty  years  be  contriluited  to  the  Austr.v 
Han  press  and  »>cciisionally  to  the  English  press. 
His  first  liook  of  p(x»nm  was  piihlisliiMi  in  IH91. 
It  was  cntilbvl  Tht  Afr/wriMnrp  of  Magdnlrnr 
Drs/Mir.  In  1898  ho  published  /.orninr,  a h*ng 
narrative  poem  of  life  on  a sheen  run  in  Aus- 
tralia. Several  other  volumes  of  bis  verse  were 
puiilished.  He  founded  in  1903  the  Austral  .As- 
sociation for  the  advancement  of  music,  art, 
literature  and  science.  For  several  years  be 
editiNl  the  Antipodean^  and  founded  The  Rag 
in  1904. 

EVEREST,  Mount.  See  EXPLORATIOIT. 
EVOLUTION.  Sec  Biology. 

EXCHANGES.  On  Dcccmlier  14,  1908.  Oor- 
ernor  Hiiglios  of  New  York  appointed  a commit- 
tee. <N)iisisting  of  Horace  White,  chairman,  and 
eight  other  prominent  citizA-ns  in  various  walks 
of  life,  to  inquire  “what  changes,  if  any,  are 
advisalile  in  the  laws  of  the  State  U^aring  upon 
sp<‘cuItttion  in  seeiirities  ami  commiHlities.  or 
relating  to  the  proU-ction  of  investors,  or  with 
regard  to  the  instrumentalities  and  organizat ions 
UH4>d  in  dealings  in  securities  and  conimixlitica 
which  are  subject  to  s)»eculation.’’  This  com- 
mittet',  paying  its  own  cxjicnses,  made  an  inti- 
iimto  investigation  of  exchanges  in  Now  York 
City,  took  the  testimony  of  those  engaged  in 
sp4Tu1ation  and  others  qualified,  and  examined 
AnM*riean  and  foreign  legislation  and  experi- 
ence in  the  regulation  of  s|>oculutive  exehang**a. 
Its  rejMirt  was  submitted  in  June.  This  report 
defined  sneoulation  as  “ for«*oasting  changes  of 
value  ami  Imying  or  selling  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.**  It  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages of  the  exchanges  in  steadying  prices  and 
in  enabling  merchants  and  manufacturers  vir- 
tually to  insure  themselves  against  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  tiiose  commodities  upon  wliich 
their  business  depends.  After  pointing  out  the 
distinetiun  between  s)M>cu)ation  carru*d  on  by* 
cxisTieiictHl  and  qualified  operators  and  that  in- 
dulged in  by  the  inexfM'rienetHi,  the  report  stated 
that  the  difl>euU,v  in  rooting  out  that  which 
is  er-onotniealiy  and  morally  destructive  lay  “ in 
the  prnetica)  impossibility  of  distinguishing  what 
is  virtually  gambling  from  legitimate  spiTula- 
1loii.“  Tbe  eomnilltee,  however,  felt  that  tlie 
most  ac)vaii!age<»us  pr«x‘ednre  would  l»e  tbe  adop- 
tion of  ni(’asure.s  reducing  speculation  l»y  js*rsons 
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utujualiHrd  for  it.  The  report  then  procectli'd 
to  uiialyr-e  the  Imaine.Hs  of  the  Sti>ck  Kxchanj;©. 
with  reference  to  kimis  of  patrons,  character  of 
transactions,  margin  trading,  pyramiding,  short' 
selling,  manipulation  of  prices,  wash  sales'* 
and  **  matched  orders,"  corners,  failures  of 
brokers,  desirability  of  the  examination  of  the 
btjoks  of  brokers  by  public  authority,  listed  and 
unlisted  securities,  fictitious  trades,  the  unit  of 
trading,  and  the  desirability  of  requiring  tlu* 
8tock  Exchange  to  incorporate  under  the  Slate 
laws.  The  committee  advised  against  the  ex- 
amination of  brokers'  books  by  public  authority, 
believing  that  examination  unaer  the  direction 
of  the  governers  of  the  exchange  would  be  suf- 
ficieut.  A majority  likewise  advised  against  in- 
ooijKiration  for  similar  reasons. 

TImj  Consolidated  Exchange  and  the  curb  mar- 
ket were  also  considered.  With  reference  to  the 
latter  the  report  poinUxl  out  that  great  evils  re- 
sult from  its  unorganized  status.  About  85 
per  cent,  of  tlie  business  of  the  curb  comes 
thruuch  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  in 
this  fact  tl»e  c<jmmittee  finds  a basis  for  the  in- 
troduction of  regtilations  governing  the  methods 
of  dealing  on  the  curb  and  the  admisHion  of  se- 
curities to  quotation  thereon.  By  refusal  of  the 
regular  Stock  Exchange  members  to  continue 
Intercourse  if  desired  regulations  were  not  com- 
plied with,  the  curb  business  could  be  brought 
to  a sounder  basis.  With  reference  to  fraudu- 
lent financial  advertisements  in  the  press  and 
by  means  of  circulars,  the  committee  recom- 
mended most  stringent  legislation.  It  also  rec- 
ommended amendments  to  the  law,  in  effect 
September,  1908,  making  the  keeping  of  a 
bucket-shop  a felony,  so  as  greatly  to  increase 
the  penalty  for  a second  offense. 

The  Produce.  Cotton,  and  Coffee;  the  Fruit, 
and  the  Hay;  the  Mercantile,  dealing  with  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  and  the  Metal  Exchanges 
were  all  investigated.  The  committee  condemned 
the  recently  introduced  trading  in  mining  stocks 
on  the  Produce  Exchange.  The  function  of  the 
Cotton  Exchange  in  relieving  cotton  manufac- 
turers from  the  necessity  of  becoming  specula- 
tors in  cotton  themselves  was  duly  praised,  but 
the  inordinate  speculation  that  at  times  occurs 
was  condemned.  The  committee  recommends 
simply  that  the  officers  of  the  Exchange  disci- 
pline members  engaging  In  such  practices.  With 
reference  to  the  Mercantile  and  Metal  Exchanges 
the  committee  found  that  price  quotations  were 
emanating  from  Isith  which  were  not  the  result 
of  actual  dealings,  but  artificial  estimates  by 
quotation  committees.  On  this  account  the  in- 
vestigators recommended  that  the  charters  of 
both  be  repealed. 

The  report  closes  with  a r<^um^  of  the  Oer- 
mitn  experience,  show'ing  that  stringent  legisla- 
tion against  Berlin  exchanges  in  iHflO  proved  dis- 
astrous and  led  to  a mo<liflcation  of  the  law  in 
1908  with  a view  to  regaining  business  and 
capital  driven  abroad.  Tlie  prohibition  of  sbort- 
aelHng.  which  is  still  retainotil  by  the  German 
law.  augments  price  fluctuations' 

Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commisslonor  of  Cor- 
porations. in  December  issued  the  final  sections 
of  a report  on  the  methods  of  trading  upon  the 
Now  York  and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges. 
Rarlier  sections  were  issue<l  in  1908.  The  re- 
port reccyniw***  the  value  of  such  great  central 
markets,  but  condemns  the  methoijs  of  dealing 
in  futures  in  vogue.  Tlic  parts  of  the  report 
issued  in  1008  condemned  the  “ fixed-dilferenee  " 
system  of  the  New  \ork  Cotton  Exchange, 


whereby  the  ndative  values  of  dilfereiil  griuJes 
of  cotton  are  arbitrarily  deteruiined  for  as  much 
as  a year  in  advanct*.  So  ulteruthm  of  its  meth- 
ods was  nuule  by  the  New  York  Exchange  follow- 
ing that  report,  though  a committee  was  ap- 
pointdl  to  make  inventigatioii,  and  these  later 
sections  of  the  report  therefore  are  severe  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  artifieiul  quotations, 
and  capeeially  of  the  tlctitious  future  prices,  re- 
sulting from  the  system  practiced.  The  re|K>rt 
Staten  tlial  the  early  sections  led  to  action  by  the 
New  Orleans  Exchange  with  a view  to  corrwting 
abuses. 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS,  Auaici  ltural. 
See  AuaictLTL'KAL  ExrKKiUK.xT  Stations. 

EXPLORATION.  The  largi^st  phases  of 
giK)grapliical  field  work  during  the  ytnir  were 
in  the  iMilar  regions  fm'e  Boijiu  Hiu^KAacil).  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  llsTe  was  great  explor- 
atory activity,  but  nearly  all  of  it  was  devoted 
to  comparatively  small  ar<MS.  Now  that  most 
of  the  land  surfaces  are  fairly  well  known,  a new 
kind  of  exploration  has  come  in.  It  consists 
of  the  minute  and  more  scieiititlc  study  of  re- 
gions most  of  which  have  already  Ix^en  revealed 
in  their  general  charaeferistim.  This  work  is 
now  widely  carried  on  by  the  agiuits  of  govern- 
ments, of  scientific  societies  and  of  railroad  and 
industrial  conqianies.  Exact  knowleilge  of  many 
reipuns  is  thus  being  rapidly  aecumuhUed. 

In  Canada,  for  example,  the  explorers  of  the 
Interior  Dei>artmeut  now  re{)ort  that  the  coal 
fields  of  Allwrta  are,  hy  far,  the  must  extensive 
in  the  Dominion,  and  the  new  map  shows  tluit 
they  cover  a large  part  of  the  province,  over  20,- 
000  square  miles  of  the  Is^ds  Ixdng  regarded 
as  workable,  while  the  coal  measures  over  an 
equally  largo  area  may  yet  be  found  to  have 
considerable  value.  The  Canadian  Northern  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railroads  have  now  entered 
tliesp  coal  fields  on  their  wav  to  tlie  Pacific. 

The  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  I^wrence 
was  long  supposed  to  t>e  almost  worth1e.ss,  but 
this  view  has  greatly  miHlifie<l  by  the  re- 

cently completed  studies  of  the  region,  whose 
timber  resources  an*  large,  while  the  falls  and 
rapids  in  many  of  the  rivers  supply  enormous 
water  power  that  will  some  day  he  harnessed. 

The  Northeast  Peninsula  of  labrador,  at  the 
entrance  to  Hudson  Strait,  is  now  bedng  explored 
hy  the  government  of  Newfoundland.  The  re- 
sults of  the  studies  and  surveys  of  the  past  sea- 
son have  not  yet  l»‘en  publis)n*d.  The  mountains 
of  thia  region  have  IwHm  seen  from  the  decks  of 
thousands  of  fishing  and  other  craft,  but,  except 
along  the  eoast.  few  facts  almut  the  country  were 
know’n  until  Bernard  Hantrsch  published  a 
paper  in  Germany,  last  year,  on  his  biological 
studies  in  that  region  in  19011.  Mr.  A.  II.  Har- 
rison, having  returned  from  his  explorations  in 
the  Canadian  Arctic,  has  miblished  his  map  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  the  la*st  map  of  the  delta  channels  yet 
produced.  Mr.  V.  Steffinsnon.  who  is  continu- 
ing his  ethnological  work  among  the  Eskimos  of 
northern  Alaska  and  Canada,  reports  that  the 
charts  of  the  northern  eoast  of  the  continent, 
between  the  Mackenzie  River  and  Point  Barrow, 
are  so  poor  that,  many  times,  they  are  an  im- 
pe4liment  Instead  of  a help  to  navigators. 

Pern  was  more  active  than  any  other  South 
American  country  in  the  promotion  of  discov- 
ery. .A  numlsT  of  government  expeditions  were 
engaged  in  tin*  exploration  of  drainage  basins 
ti>  the  eant  of  tlic  Andean  ranges  and  e.specially 
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in  innp|»iii^  tiio  ctiuri^vH  ami  Uiu  navipibility  of 
u nuiiiU'r  of  tributuriort  of  llu*  larj*<L*  rivem.  Thus 
the  entire  ui>|h.t  part  of  the  Hio  Madre  <le  Dio>) 
bystem  i»  bein^  gradually  reveiihtl.  IVru,  Chile 
ami  llraxil  produced  practically  all  the  govern- 
inciilul  niujw  giving  rcsulta  of  recent  exploratory 
work.  Chile  ia  giving  apecial  attention  to  sur- 
veys of  mining  areas  and  these  map  slie^'ts,  to- 
gether with  the  railroads’  surveys,  are  supplying 
material  for  the  better  mapping  of  the  republic. 
The  topographic  survey  of  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo,  brazil,  is  steadily  advancing  and  its  map 
sheets  are  comparable  with  the  best  work  of 
the  kind.  Private  railroad  und  navigation  com- 
panies having  concessions  in  Holivia,  Prazil  and 
other  republics  are  finding  it  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  make  their  own  surveys  and  maps  and 
their  contributions  are  becoming  a part  of  the 
best  material  available  for  the  growth  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  still  poorly  mappul  continent. 
After  Miss  Annie  Peck  ascended  Mount  Huas- 
caran,  Peru,  in  HM)8.  she  expressed  the  view  that 
one  of  its  two  summits  was  over  23,000  feet 
hi^h,  and  accordingly  the  highest  known  sum- 
mit of  the  Western  World,  as  the  triangulation 
results  of  Schrader  gave  Aconcagua  oiilv  22,812 
leet.  Mrs.  Fanny  Hullock  Workman,  wlio  holds 
the  woman’s  record  for  high  ascents,  thereupon 
scMit  from  France  tlirw  tt>pographcrR,  who,  after 
establishing  the  heights  ul>ove  sea  level  of  four 
stations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Huascaran,  tri- 
angulated from  each  of  them  the  two  pc^aks  of 
the  mountain,  with  tliesc  results:  Ueight  of 

north  peak,  21,812  feet;  south  peak,  22,187. 
Aconcagua  continues  to  hold  its  supremacy 
among  American  summits. 

('ommander  d’Ollonc  has  returned  to  France 
at  the  end  of  hU  successful  archicological  and 
geographical  labors  in  western  China  and  east- 
ern Til>et.  lie  avoided  the  routes  of  other  ox- 

Iilurers  and  confined  his  attention  to  some  of  the 
east  known  districts.  His  narrative  and  map 
have  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  known  tliat 
they  will  throw  more  liglit  on  the  remarkable 
bend  of  the  Ya-Hoang-ho  in  TilM*t  and  reveal 
a new  district  that  difTers  much  from  tlic  more 
typical  parts  of  the  Tibetan  plateau.  It  stands 
at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet  and  is  a plain  tra- 
versed by  low  mountain  swells  that  are  covered 
with  grass  and  everywhere  passable  by  horses. 
The  people  arc  pastoral  and  live  on  horseback. 
The  Corate  de  Li‘wlain  has  published  an  account 
of  the  longest  journey  tliat  a European  traveler, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  has  yet  made  through 
the  lesser  known  parts  of  Asia.  It  e.xtended 
from  Peking  through  Mongolia  and  Tibet  to  In- 
dia and  the  traveler  was  able  to  throw  n little 
new  light  on  the  ^ography  of  the  Ordos  and 
Ala-shan  regions  of  Asia.  The  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  India  announced  a new  determination  of 
the  height  of  Mount  Everest,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  world.  Tlie  elevation  now  assigned 
is  29,141  feet,  which  is  the  mean  value  of  six 
trigonometrical  determinations  all  made  at  sta- 
tion.s  nearer  to  the  mountain  than  those  U|)on 
which  depended  the  height  of  29,002  feet  that 
h.ad  lieen  the  accepted  elevation  since  1830.  The 
Survey  reports  that  the  height.  29.141  feet,  is 
still  probably  too  small,  as  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  eliminate  all  sources  of  error  in  these  deter- 
minations: also  that  Mount  Godwin  Austen 
(K2),  28,250,  is  the  second  higliest  known 
mountain;  the  highe-st  peak  of  Kinehinjunga, 
28. MO  third.  All  of  them  are  in  the  llinmluyas. 
The  Duke  of  the  Ahruzzi  emleavorHl  in  May  to 
reach  the  (up  of  Mount  Godwin  Austen,  but  was 


com|M‘lU*d,  at  a little  over  19,000  feet,  to  give 
up  the  attempt.  About  a month  was  spent  in 
topographic  surveying  near  the  mountain.  While 
niouiitainecring  in  the  Karakoram  or  western 
part  of  the  Hinmlayus,  last  summer.  Dr.  T.  G. 
Longstatr  made  the  first  crossing  of  the  Saltoro 
Pass,  18.200  feet,  and  from  it  he  saw  the  Siacben 
glacier,  which  he  explored  and  found  to  be  44 
miles  long  iiisU'ad  ol  20,  as  has  been  supposed. 
It  is  therefore  the  longest  glacier  in  the  Uima* 
layan  system  and  probably  the  largest  outside 
of  Alaska  and  the  polar  regions.  Uis  most  in* 
leresting  discovery  waa  a group  of  very  lofty 
peaks,  forming  a new  chain  of  the  Karakoram 
and  culminating  in  Teram  Kangri,  27.610  feet. 
Mr.  William  E.  Geil,  of  Doylcstown,  Pa.,  pro- 
duced his  book  describing  his  journey  of  the 
previous  year  along  the  entire  extent  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China.  Many  of  his  photographs 
give  wholly  new  views  of  the  Wall.  The  record 
of  Major  H.  H.  Davies*  four  journeys  in  Ytin- 
nan  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a railroad  between 
India  and  the  Yangtse  River  has  proved  to  be 
the  best  contribution  yet  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  great  western  province  of  China.  More 
than  half  of  the  regions  he  visited  bad  never 
been  explnre<l  by  w'hite  men.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bury, 
supported  hy  tlie  Royal  Geographical  Society,  en- 
tered South  Arabia,  near  Aden,  in  the  spring 
to  explore  a part  of  tlie  vast  unknown  region, 
but  hia  pur|K>se  was  defeated  by  the  treachery  of 
the  inland  Arabs  and  his  party  barely  escaped 
to  the  coast  with  their  lives. 

Mount  Cameroon,  the  highest  summit  of  West 
Africa,  was,  till  recently,  supposed  to  be  an  ex* 
tinct  volcano.  It  gave  some  evidence,  however, 
in  1908  that  its  fires  wore  not  quite  extinguished 
and.  on  April  26,  last  year,  it  burst  into  violent 
eruption  and  continued  in  a state  of  great  activ- 
ity for  some  weeks.  It  happened  that  Lieuten- 
ant Boyd  Alexander,  the  African  explorer,  was 
camping  on  the  mountain  slope  at  tlie  time.  He 
has  written  the  only  account  of  the  event.  Severe 
earthquakes  accompanied  the  eruptions  and  over 
100  shocks  were  felt  in  one  night.  Lava  streania, 
di-scending  the  mountain,  destroyed  all  the  tim- 
ber in  their  way,  terrific  explosions  occurred, 
fragments  of  rock  were  thrown  high  into  the 
air  and  the  sky  was  red  with  tlie  refiection  from 
the  molten  lava  in  the  two  burning  craters.  An 
unusual  incident  was  the  screams  and  frenzied 
antics  of  troops  of  terrified  monkeys.  The  Ger- 
man settlements  and  plantations  on  the  lower 
slopes  were  not  injured.  All  over  those  parts 
of  tropical  Africa  where  the  whites  are  estab- 
lishing their  enterprises  there  Is  now  great  scien- 
tific activity,  of  which  the  work  done  by  the 
French  in  Dahomey  is  a good  example.  They 
have  just  completed  two  years*  investigations 
which  give  a good  idea  of  the  geological  forma- 
tions. mineral  resources,  geography  and  climate 
of  Dahomey,  and  have  studied  the  influence 
which  these  physical  phenomena  have  exerted 
in  the  distribution  of  the  human  inhabitants  and 
of  the  most  important  varieties  of  v^tatioa. 
The  Belgian  Colony  of  the  Congo  is  continuSn|^ 
the  building  of  railroads  around  the  short 
stretches  of  rapids  in  the  Upper  (*ongo  and  when 
the  work  is  completed,  there  will  be  steam  trans- 
jiortation,  by  rail  and  river,  for  2500  miles  up 
the  Congo.  A branch  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Rail- 
r<»ad  (q.  V.)  has  U*en  extendt*d  into  Katanga, 
tlie  southeast  provincti  of  the  Belgian  Conro, 
whose  rcHouroes  in  copper  are  believed  to  do 
urnoTig  the  largest  in  the  world.  Another  rail- 
road, now  completed  for  about  100  miles  west 
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of  lk'n;;ucla,  is  iiitcmied  to  jjivo  tha  Kutuiigu 
miiM'tal  tu'M  hii  outlet  Ut  the  Atlantic. 

The  Dutch  are  now  very  active  in  the  exjdoru- 
lion  of  their  part  of  New  (ininea.  which,  for 
years,  iuia  U’eii  the  least  km«wn  }Mirtion  of  the 
island.  Military  detuehmeiitK  have  Imvii  aur* 
veyinj;  various  rivers,  esiMH^ially  tln»Ht‘  which 
debouch  on  the  m)uUi  coast;  and  two  Dutch  so- 
cieties  have  sent  out  an  ex{K*dilioii  lieuded  by 
11.  A.  LorenU  to  study  the  interior  of  their  col- 
ouy  in  the  rej'ioii  of  the  snowy  range  that  tra- 
veriH-8  it.  The  boumlary  Ix-lween  (.iernuui  and 
ilritish  New  iiuiiiea  was  delin)iU*d  during  the 
year  ami  u joint  Germuii'Dutch  C'onmiittsion  lias 
been  aent  out  for  the  demarcutiuu  of  the  bound- 
ary between  tbeir  colonics. 

EXPLOSIVES.  See  Chemistry,  I.nul’stkial. 

EXPOSITIONS.  Ihiring  the  year  there  was 
helti  in  the  I'nited  States  the  Aluska-Vukon- 
l*aci(tc  Exposition  in  Seattle  (see  lieluw),  and 
in  Ouito,  Ecuador  (see  below*),  tlie  National 
Ecuadoran  Exposition. 

The  Argentine  Republic  will  cfimniemorate  llie 
first  centenary  of  its  existence  by  an  inlernu- 
tional  exhibition  of  agriculture  ami  of  railway 
and  luml  transport,  in  hm  iius  Ayres,  from  May 
2i>  to  NoveiuU*r  25,  IIHO.  All  of  the  South 
American  i^verninetiU  and  many  of  lliose  of 
Euru{M‘  have  )»romi»ed  to  send  exhibits.  The 
site  selected  will  c*»ver  an  area  of  iHO.tRH)  square 
metres  ami  the  buihlingH  now  in  cmirse  of  erec- 
tion, ns  shown  by  tlie  published  plans,  are  digni- 
fied and  worthy  of  the  event.  A Kailwuy  Ct>n- 
greMs  will  be  held  siniiiltani'oiisly  with  the  Ex- 
hibition. A Universal  and  liiterimtional  Kxjjosi- 
tion  will  be  held  in  Itriissels,  llelgium,  for  six 
months,  U'ginning  in  April.  A site  of  200.000 
acres  has  b«vn  chosen  and  it  is  ex)M>cted  that 
at  least  $.5.0iK).(KM)  will  be  s|N‘nt  in  the  in- 
sUillution  of  tliis  Exposition.  Most  of  tlie  Euro- 
|s*an  goveriinwrits  ainl  many  of  those  of  Cen- 
tral ami  South  America  have  taken  space  or 
built  sj»ocial  pavilions.  An  American  Kxjsisi- 
tion  wilt  be  held  in  Jlerlin  during  June,  July, 
and  August,  1910,  for  the  purj«)se  of  presenting 
an  exhibition  ot  the  industrial  aehieveineiits,  tlie 
natural  resources,  and  the  progress  of  the  United 
{States  along  artistic  and  intellectual  lines. 
Urinee  Henry  of  Prussia  is  honorary'  president 
of  the  (lerman  CV>nimission,  and  .T.  Pier()ont 
Morgan  holds  a similar  relation  to  the  .\nier- 
ieun  C'oinniission.  Kxi>ositiuns  to  ln‘  held  in 
Turin  and  In  Home,  Italy,  are  announced  for 
11)11. 

AutsEA  - Yukon  • Pacikic  Exi'osition.  This 
was  held  on  Union  Pay  of  Lake  Washington  in 
the  city  limits  of  S<‘aUle,  Wasliington,  from 
June  1 to  October  1ft,  1909. 

Origin.  Tlie  exhibition  of  products  from 
Alaska  at  the  T.ewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  held 
in  Portland.  Oregon,  in  1905,  w*as  so  inad4H|uato 
that  the  collector  appointed  by  (lovernor  Hnwly 
to  receive  exhibits,  finding  ()mt  nothing  of  a 
representative  nature  eould  Is-  assembled  in  the 
time,  at  bis  dis|x»sni,  and  lielieving  that  an  ex- 
hibition of  a superior  chanteier  c<»iild  1h>  held, 
wrote  to  the  m*crelury  of  the  Alaska  Uluh  in 
S«*attle  urging  tliat  “an  Alaska  Fair  1m?  held 
in  Seattle  in  The  local  iiewspajs-rs  were 

quick  to  recognize  tlie  c«immerciai  value  of 
such  an  undertaking  and  in  Augu.-<t,  1905,  tlie 
.Ala.ska  ('liib  prnvi«led  fJodfrey  Uhealaiider  with 
funds  and  trans|Hirta(ion  to  visit  Alaska  for 
the  purpo.se  of  inter<’sting  the  Northern  |M-ople 
ill  such  a pro|M)silioti.  After  iii.s  return,  in 


March,  1900,  a meeting  of  fifty  representative 
business  men  of  Seattle  was  held  and  it  was 
dechh-d  to  hold  an  Alaskn-Viikou  Fair.  On 
May  8,  190ft,  articles  of  iiicorjMiratlon  of  an  Kx- 
jMidition  Uumpuiiy  with  a capital  stuck  of  $500,- 
OUO  were  tiled  and  on  August  17  ameiidt.-d  ar- 
ticles iu»4*rtiiig  tlie  word  /'aci/ic  were  placed  on 
record.  The  obji-Ot  of  the  Exptsitioii  was  given 
us  “ the  exploitation  of  Aluskun  resiources  uml 
those  of  the  countries  bordering  oil  the  Pucitic 
Ocean.” 

Ai)MI.\istbation.  Originally  the  ollicers  of 
the  cor|Kjrati<»u  were:  J.  E.  UhillK-rg,  President; 
John  II.  Metfraw,  Vice-President;  U.  A.  llallin- 
ger,  Vice-President;  A.  S.  Kerry,  Vice-President; 
VV.  M.  SheHield,  Secretary;  V.  R.  C'tilUiis,  Trett4>* 
urer;  and  I.  A.  Nadeau,  Din-ctor-Oeneral.  Sub- 
aeijnently',  Mr.  Palliiiger  rt'signtHl  as  one  of  the 
vico-nresidenta,  and  >lr.  H.  U.  Henry'  was  chos4-u 
to  fill  his  pliuv.  The  other  otHeers  were:  John 
W.  Uoln-rts,  Heiieral  Comnud;  Frank  P.  Allen, 
Jr.,  Dirii’tor  of  Works;  H«-nry  E.  I>».sch,  Direc- 
tor of  Exhibits;  James  A.  Wood,  Dinn-tor  of 
Exploitation;  G.  K.  Mattox,  Dln-ctor  of  Con- 
cessions; Dr.  K.  M.  Kininger.  Medical  Director; 
F,  N.  Innes,  Musical  I)iri*ctor;  I.s>uis  W.  Puck- 
ley.  Diri-etor  of  S|Kx*ial  Events;  G.  L.  Perg, 
l)in*ctor  of  Fine  Arts;  Welford  Ui-aPm,  Chief 
of  Puhlirlty;  A.  D.  Parrall,  Chief  of  Admissions; 
James  Fretlerick  Dawson,  IaimUca|H*  Architect; 
and  C.  W.  WapiKMistein.  Chii-f  «>f  Police. 

FiNANrtiM.  On  OctolH*r  I,  190ft,  the  stock  of 
tlie  Ex|K»sition  Company,  anionnting  to  I(V»IM),000, 
was  placed  on  sale  and  tlie  entire  issue  was 
taken  at  oiiee.  On  IX-cemln-r  28  supplemental 
articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  inerensing 
the  capital  stock  from  $.>00,000  to  $890,000 
and  the  additional  shares  were  promptly  dis- 
)KM«ed  of.  Two  years  later  bonds  amounting  to 
$:i.50,000  were  w>hl  within  two  days  after  U-ing 
placed  on  the  market.  The  State  U-gislature 
of  Washington  aiithoriziMl  a contribution  of 
$1,009,000,  and  the  appropriation  by  the  Na- 
tional government  for  its  exhibits  was  $000,001). 
Among  the  various  Stat<*s,  California  and 
Oregon  each  raised  $190,000;  New  York  $76,- 
OIK);  and  Missmiri,  Idaiiu,  Utah,  and  other 
Stall’s  less  amounts.  The  complete  ExiK>sition 
involved  an  ex{a‘iiditurc  uf  approximately  $10, 
(H)O.O(H). 

Iah-ATIon.  The  site  chos<‘n  was  a portion  of 
the  campus  of  tlie  State  I’niversily  of  Wash- 
ington, and  consisted  of  a narrow  |M-ninsnla 
U*tween  Lake  ^\'ashlngton  on  tlie  east  and 
I.sike  Union  on  the  west.  The  two  lakes  were 
conni’cted  by  the  Ijike  Washington  ship  canal. 
The  grounds,  covering  about  2.5t)  acres.  slo|M>d 
gradually  d'lwn  to  the  water’s  islgt*.  The 
main  entraneo  to  the  Exposition  was  within 
twenty  miiiutos'  ride  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  by  electric  stris-t  car  railways,  and  was 
reached  by  five  different  lines.  The  laying  out 
of  the  grounds  was  under  the  direction  of  .Tohn 
C.  Olmsted,  of  Prookliiic.  Mass.,  and  brilliant 
flowers,  prominent  among  wliich  was  tlic  cactna 
dahlia,  the  oflicial  flower  of  tlie  Kx|K).sjtion, 
formed  a most  conapicnous  finiture  of  the 
Ki'henie. 

Puil.niNGS  Axn  Gkounos.  In  the  general  plan 
of  arclilteetiire,  the  style  fidlowtsl  was  the 
Freiieh  Pemiissance.  The  principal  buildings 
were  grou|ssl  on  either  side  of  a terraced  court 
at  the  siimiiiit  of  which  was  tlie  UnitiHl  States 
Government  Pnilding  with  its  great  dome  270 
fei-t  high,  th.at  at  night  was  brilliant  witli 
electric  liglits.  On  tlie  west,  in  descending 
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r>rder,  wore  the  four  hitiltiinp^s  devoted  to  the 
exhibits  of  AlnskH.  EiirojH*,  Aprioulture,  nml 
Minin^r*  while  siniilurly  oji  the  east  side  were 
those  oontaiiiinp  the  exhihitn  of  the  Philippines 
and  Hawaii,  Oriental  Countries,  Manufactures, 
and  Kinj<  County.  Beyond,  to  the  west,  was 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  and  the  Auditorium, 
while  on  the  east  was  the  Forestry  Building 
and  the  two  large  State  buildings  of  California 
and  New  York.  The  lower  end  of  the  Court 
was  o|M*n,  giving  a view  iu  the  distance  of 
Mount  Uainier  with  its  cap  of  perptual  snow, 
the  highest  (N'ak  in  Die  Ciiited  States.  In  the 
immoiliatc  foreground  of  the  lower  oi»ening  of 
the  Court  were  the  formal  gardens  of  the  Ex- 
position, to  which  the  nume  of  Vista  Gardens 
was  given.  In  the  centre  of  the  Court  was  a 
circular  Imsin  or  lake,  2(10  feet  in  diameter, 
from  which  a gigantic  geyser  played  150  feet 
in  the  air.  Seven  of  the  Exp<witi»»n  huildings, 
the  Fine  Arts.  Auditorium,  Machinery  Hall, 
For»-stry.  Washington  State,  Arctic  ilrother* 
hood,  and  Woman’s  Building,  are  permanent 
structurca,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition 
became  the  property  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. The  first  three  are  of  brick  and  steel. 
The  Fine  Arts  Building,  wliich  is  in  the  Roman 
Classic  style,  is  to  lx*  the  permanent  chemistry 
building,  and  the  Aiulitoriuni  will  lx?  iisetl  for 
university  puhlic  gathi*Tinga.  It  has  seating 
capacity  for  2500  persons.  The  front  facade 
consists  of  a Corinthian  colonnade,  which  makes 
the  dimensions  of  IKO  by  15(1  fwt  appear  smaller 
than  they  really  arc.  Machinery  Hal).  ua<*d  by 
the  engineering  department  of  the  University, 
ia  also  of  permanent  brick  and  stivl  construc- 
tion. The  Arctic  Brotlierhood  Buihling  is  built 
of  logs  and  is  typical  of  the  homes  in  Alaska. 
It  will  be  used  as  a museum  of  natural  history. 
The  Forestry  Building,  one  of  the  largest  log- 
houses  ever  built,  l>ecame  the  forestry  de- 
partment of  the  L’niversity  at  the  close  of  the 
Exposition. 

In  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  Government 
Building  stood  the  Exposition  monument.  It 
was  HO  feet  in  height,  and  was  entirely  coated 
with  gold  from  Alaska  and  Yukon-  About 
$7000  wortli  of  gold  dust  was  used  to  gild  if. 
At  the  base  were  four  figures  emblematic  of 
the  Northland,  the  South  Pacific  countries,  the 
Pacific  Ctwst.  and  the  South  Seas.  The  column 
w'.as  (’orinthian  with  an  astronomical  g1ol>e 
showing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  surmounte<I 
with  the  American  eagle.  On  Flag  Day,  .Tune 
14,  Lt>rado  Taft’s  hronzt'  statue  George  Wash- 
ington was  unveiled.  A statue  of  William  M. 
5^'wnrd  commemorating  his  share  in  the  .Mnska 
purchase  is  one  of  the  permanent  meniurinls  of 
the  Kx^msilion. 

Ami'skmkxt  FEATrRES.  Tliese  were  eolh‘cted 
on  the  west  side  of  the  grounds,  along  an  avenue 
aliout  three-fourtlis  of  n mile  long,  to  which 
the  name  of  “Pay  Streak”  was  given.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  entertainments,  a special 
feature  was  tho  large  numlK*r  of  ethnological 
shows,  such  as  (’{lineae  Tlu'atre.  Eskimo  Vil- 
lage, Fair  Japan,  Igorrote  Village,  Spanish 
Theatre,  etc. 

History  and  RE.sri.Ts.  On  June  1.  ln07.  the 
ground  was  brokon  with  suitable  ceremonies, 
including  an  athlress  hy  the  Hon.  .lohn  Barrett, 
who  was  the  repre.-^entative  of  Presiileiit  Roose- 
velt. Ill  accordance  with  the  promise  that 
St,‘attlo  would  pnMliice  “the  fair  that  will  he 
ready,”  two  years  later,  on  June  1,  President 


Tuft  pressed  a telegraph  key  of  Alaskan  gold 
that  inauguratcil  an  ExfMisition  that  was  es- 
sentially complete.  At  midnigltt  on  October  10 
the  fair  cIobchI  with  every  debt  paid  and  enough 
surplus  on  hand  to  meet  the  expense  of  wreck- 
ing the  huildings  and  clearing  the  grounds. 
The  total  attendance  w.as  3.740..561  persons. 

EcrADOBAN  Exi*o.sition,  National.  The 
centenary  of  tho  independence  of  Ecuador 
was  celebrated  by  an  international  exposition 
held  in  Quito  from  August  10  to  December  31. 
Tlte  site  of  the  Expr>sition  was  about  a mile 
from  tlie  centre  of  the  city.  Besides  the  main 
building,  erected  by  the  government,  there  were 
pavilions  built  by  the  governments  of  Chile, 
Colombia,  Italy,  and  France.  The  United 
States  huiUliug  was  a reprtxluction  on  a small 
scale  of  the  White  House  in  Washington.  Tlie 
Director-General  was  Juan  Francisco  Game, 
and  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
Ernest  H.  Wands.  A special  issue  of  com- 
niemorative  stamps  was  placed  in  circulation  on 
August  0 to  run  until  December  31,  1909. 

FAILURES.  See  Financtal  Retiew, 

paragraph  FailureB. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  A group  of 
islands  in  tho  South  Atlantic,  constituting  a 
British  Crown  colony.  Area  (East  Falkland, 
3000;  West  Falkland.  2300;  100  small  islands, 
1200),  0500  square  miles,  besides  the  dependency 
of  iF^iith  Georgia,  1000  square  miles.  Other 
deptmdeneies  are  the  Scotch  Shetlands,  South 
Orkneys,  tho  Sandwich  group,  and  Graham’s 
Tjin<l.  Population  (estimated  1907),  2200,  ex- 
clusive of  tho  whaling  settlement  in  ^uth 
Georgia.  Capital,  Stanley,  on  East  Falkland, 
with  800  inlmbitants.  Education  is  compulsory, 
and  there  are  government  and  parochial  school's. 
There  are  2,325.154  acres  under  pasture,  and 
shwp-raislng  is  tl»e  chief  lndii»try.  There  wore 
(1907),  tJ95,747  slu'cp,  4500  cattle,  and  3000 
horses.  Total  imports  (1908),  £73.002;  ex- 
ports (wool  £10.5,195).  £189, .500.  Total  ton- 

nap*  entered  (1908),  281,351.  The  revenue  and 
cxix'nditiiro  in  1908  were  £17.775  and  £19,707 
re.s|M*etively.  Tho  Governor  (William  Lamond 
Alinrdyce)  is  aided  by  an  executive  council  and 
a legislative  couneil.  all  of  whose  members  are 
uominated  hy  the  (Vovna. 

FARM  ANIMALS.  See  Stock  Raising. 

FARM  ANIMALS,  Diseases.  See  Veter- 
i.XARY  .Medicine. 

FARM  EDUCATION.  See  Acbictjltub.vl 

Kl>rt  ATION. 

FARMS,  Abandonit).  See  AuRiciXTimE. 

FEDERAL  CHILDRENS  BUREAU.  See 

ClIIU)  I.AitOR. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA.  An  organiza- 
tion formed  as  a result  of  tho  meeting  of  500 
ofilcially  appoint«*d  deU*gatt*s  of  .30  religious 
denominations,  held  in  New  York  City  in 
Noveml»er,  190.5,  TlH’Se  delegate.s  recommended 
a plan  of  fe<leration.  which  was  adf»pt<nl  by  the 
otfieial  action  of  the  National  Conference  of 
(‘hurches,  representing  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  nl>out  15.000,000.  The  objects  of  the 
<N)uncil  are,  first,  to  express  (he  fellowship  and 
catliolic  unity  of  the  Christian  Church;  sec- 
ond, to  bring  the  Christian  Ijodies  of  America 
into  united  service;  third,  to  encourage  de- 
voHonal  fellowship  and  mutual  enunse)  con- 
cerning the  spiritual  life  and  religious  activity 
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of  the  churche*;  fourth,  to  fM*curc  ft  larger  com- 
bined inrtucnco  for  the  churches  of  Christ  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  people  so  as  to  promote  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  Christ  in  every  relation  of 
human  life;  fifth,  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  local  branches  of  the  Council  and  to  pro- 
mote its  aims  in  their  committees. 

The  following  Christian  churches  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Christian  Council;  Ilaptiat  Church 
(North),  Free  Baptist  Church,  Negro  Baptist 
Church,  Christian  Connoction,  Cxuigregational 
Church,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation, Evangelical  Syn«xl,  Friends,  Eviuig<.‘lienl 
Lutheran  Church,  (Jeneral  Synotl,  Metluxiist 
Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South),  Primitive  Methodist  Church.  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  African  Meth'Hlist 
EpiscOMl  Church,  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  Church,  Meiinonite  Church,  Mora- 
vian Church,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  V. 
8.  A.,  Cumljcrland  Presbyterian  Church,  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Church,  Ueforni«*<l  Presbyterian 
Church,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  Beformed  Church  in 
America,  Reformed  ('hurcli  in  the  U,  S.  A.,  Re- 
ftrrmed  Episcopal  Church,  Seventh  Djiy  Bap- 
tist Churches,  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
United  Kvangidical  Church. 

The  Council  is  to  meet  every  four  years.  Its 
first  regular  meeting  wjia  held  in  lh*cemlK*r, 
PJ08.  Between  its  nuvtings  its  work  is  carried 
on  by  a projiortionalely  represiUitative  extHui- 
tive  coramitlec  and  certain  sulamlinate  com- 
mittees or  commissions  with  definite  duties. 
The  Executive  Committee  met  in  Umisville, 
Ky.,  in  Di*ceml>er,  11)00.  At  the  general  nusd- 
ing  in  11M)8  several  remarkable  resolutions  on 
industrial  and  social  questions  were  adoptinl 
by  the  Council  and  a Commission  on  Church 
and  Social  Service  was  fornunl.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  in  I.^»ui8ville 
this  commission  was  clothed  with  power  to 
draw  uj»on  the  resources  of  tlie  chiircluw  for  Us 
work,  llie  president  of  the  Council  is  Bishop 
K.  U.  Hendricks,  of  the  Methotlist  Kpisco|Ml 
('hurch  (South).  The  oUiwrs  of  the  Kxwiilive 
Committee  of  the  Council  are:  Chairman,  W. 

II.  Roberts,  1).  D.;  Sreretary,  K.  B.  Sanford. 
D.  D.  The  churches  repre  sented  in  the  Council 
number  over  30,UUO,01M)  communicants. 

FEDERATED  HALAY  STATES.  Sw 
Mai-ay  States. 

FEEDING  STUFF.  Sto  Stock  Raisi:?o. 

FENCING.  The  sixteenth  annual  intercol- 
legiate tournament  was  again  won  by  the  UnUe<l 
States  Military  Academy,  the  final  score  l>eing: 
West  Point  won  2J),  lost  4;  UniU*il  States  Naval 
Academy  won  21,  lost  12;  Yale  won  Itt,  h>st  17, 
and  Masaaebusetta  Institute  of  Technology  w<»n 
t),  lost  24.  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Priiindon 
and  Cornell  all  failed  to  roach  the  finals.  In 
dual  matches.  West  Point  def»»al<*<l  Harvard  7 
to  2,  Vale  6 to  3 and  Pennsylvania  s to  1. 
Uniftsl  States  Naval  Academy  d«‘fe»t«*d  Yale  .5 
to  4,  and  Cornell  5 to  4.  Pennsylvania  defi-ated 
Princeton  5 to  4,  and  Uniteil  .Slates  Naval 
Academy  5 to  4,  and  w.as  defeated  by  Cormdl 
7 to  2.  At  the  national  championshifm  the  duel- 
ing swonls  were  won  by  A.  DidajMire  of  the 
Fencers'  Club  of  New  York,  the  foils  l«y  O.  A. 
Dickinson  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy and  the  subres  by  A.  E.  Sauer  the  1.  A. 


C.  The  SaltuB  cup  nn<!  medals  were  won  by 
the  Turn  Verein,  the  team  comprising  John 
Allaire,  fJeorge  Reimherr  and  Paul  Benzenberg. 

FENN,  OEORfiE  Manviu.k.  An  English  au- 
thor, died  .\ugust  27,  He  was  Iwrn  at 

Wiwtminster.  England,  in  1831.  He  U^gan  hU 
car«H*r  as  a tutor,  but  won  left  leaelting  to  en- 
gage in  journalism.  He  contribute!  to  many 
magazines  and  was  at  one  time  editor  of 
arlTn  \fnfiazine.  and  nfferwards  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  Om*r  o Week.  He  is  best  known, 
however,  ns  a writer  of  l>ooks  and  stories  for 
!x»ys.  He  wmle  over  l(K)  IhioUs  and  llHKl  short 
stories  and  magazine  sketches.  Among  his  Is^st 
known  lKH»ks  are  ,Yic  Kerri  (IHflH);  /Irate 
Kirords  ( IHJfH)  ; 77jr  King  of  the  Iteaeh  ( 1H05))  ; 
liUntl  Policy  (1003);  and  Case 

(10U6). 

FERRER  Y OUABDIA,  Francisco.  A 
Spanish  ctlucator  and  anarcliist,  executed  Oc- 
tober 13,  HHM),  ftir  coinplieily  in  rioting  in  Bar- 
celona, Spain,  in  tbe  summer  of  IJMM).  Tic  was 
lM»rn  at  AUdla  in  tlie  province  of  Barcelona  in 
185U.  HU  father  was  the  owner  of  a small  fruit 
farm  anti  Ferrer  n*c«*ived  the  training  of  the 
average  Spanish  pi'a^ant.  He  early  showed 
rndiea!  tendencies  and  at  the  age  of  14  he  was 
ohiigi'd  to  leave  his  native  town  on  neeount  of 
having  committed  the  snerilege  of  drinking  by 
Hteallh  tlte  wine  reserved  for  sacerdotal  use.  He 
secured  a clerkship  in  the  railway  wrvice  and 
was  rapidly  prontottNl  to  the  post  of  insin>etor. 
His  radicalism,  which  now’  ineludeil  repuolican- 
ism,  invidveti  him  in  an  insurrection  led  by 
(Jewral  Villacampn,  and  at  the  age  of  20  Fer- 
rer WiiS  an  exile  in  Paris.  At  this  period  his 
ability  as  a teacher  first  diselom’d  iUelf.  He 
sniisi'itetl  partly  by  the  sale  of  wine  on  a com- 
miH.sinn  basis  and  partly  from  a small  stifiend 
received  as  secretary  for  tlie  Spanish  patriot, 
Zorilla.  He  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to 
study,  es|>ecially  of  the  sciences,  of  morals  as 
distinguished  from  sn|M.Tnatiiral  religion,  and  of 
the  sovereignty  of  tlie  individual  in  op|>osition 
to  the  institutional  and  family  life,  lie  also 
gave  a course  of  popular  liTtures  and  taught  In 
a night  school  organized  under  anti-clcrieal  aus- 
pices. Ferrer  devote<l  himself  more  and  more  to 
the  pliilosophy  of  free  thought  ajid  anarchy, 
undertaking  the  transition  into  Spanish  of 
many  atheistic  historians  and  philosophers.  He 
was  left  a legacy  of  alxuit  $200, (HX),  and  fifteen 
years  after  he  had  left  Spain  he  returned  to 
Barcelona,  where  his  memory  os  a former  Revo- 
lutionist had  apparently  biN’n  forgotten.  He 
set  up  and  €N|iiipiM»d  a press  for  flic  dissemina- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  the  leaders  of  French 
anti-eierii-alism  and  estahlislusi  at  Barcelona  the 
“ Modern  S4*hool.”  His  aueei-«s  as  an  educator 
was  remarkahle,  largely  la’caus**  of  his  magnetic 
pers<maUty.  Through  his  printing  press  in  tho 
meantime  he  turned  out  many  editions  of  tho 
worhi's  leading  anarchist  pamphlets  for  circu- 
lation among  the  w.ige-earners  of  Barcelona,  and 
through  its  graduates  the  “Modern  fN.*hoo|  ” 
made  itself  eoiispieiious  among  tho  irtOilefl 
iinir>ns  on  the  subject  <if  the  iniquity  of  the  gov- 
ernnirnt  and  the  need  of  a social  revolution. 
Tlie  press  and  the  selewd  were  frispienlly  rni<ied 
by  the  pt>lire,  hut  Ferrer  was  on  each  occasion 
ni)seiit.  He  was  always  c*'nspieuous  at  fn*e- 
flionulil  conh-renees.  nimrehlst  gatherings  and 
a--enddnges  of  “ ad'Mtieeil  “ flnnkers.  In  inod 

he  was  uiiesteil  on  tlie  cliarge  of  complicity  with 
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Nfanni'i  Mnrnica  in  nn  aUoiopt  on  tbe  life  of 
Kill*;  Alfonso  at  the  time  of  his  marriap*  with 
Princess  Kna,  hut  on  thi«  charge  he  was  ac- 
quiUtnl.  He  was  arresUnl  on  Septeml)or  1,  1000, 
hy  tlie  Spanish  pivemmcnt  on  the  charpe  of 
Winp  a noted  anarchist  and  of  lieinp  chiefly  re* 
iponsihlo  fur  the  uprUinp  in  lUircclonu.  After 
l trial  he  was  declared  guilty  and  was  executed. 
For  tile  result  of  this  action  of  the  Spanish  gov* 
ernmeiit,  aw  the  article  Spain,  paragraphs  on 
Uiatory.  Ferrer  hud  little  oripiimlity,  hut  he 
is  saiil  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkahle 
teachers  of  his  generation.  He  luul  the  fai’uUy 
of  digcHting  masses  of  technical  details  and  of 
accmmiiated  evidemv,  and  of  fornuilating  them 
liici4lly  for  llio  benefit  of  even  the  lower  tyjies 
of  intelligence. 

FERTILIZERS.  There  was  marked  progress 
throughout  the  world  during  in  tl»e  pro- 

duction and  consumption  of  fertilirera.  This 
may  Ik*  oscrilied  to  tlie  gradual  extension  of  the 
use  of  improved  and  more  intensive  systems 
and  methofU  of  farming,  stimtilat4*d  hy  an  era 
of  high  prices  for  farm  products  ami  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  supply  and  of  the  native  fer- 
tility of  tlM5  rich  virgin  soils.  I'nder  the  in- 
fluence of  this  incentive  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  was  extended  to  regions  where  for- 
merly they  were  used  to  only  limiU'd  extent  or 
not  at  all,  an.  for  example,  Auntralia.  Japan, 
China,  Manchuria,  South  Africa,  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Exact  and  detailed  statistics  of  fertilizer  pro- 
duction and  consumption  in  1000  are  not  nvail- 
ahle,  hut  such  data  as  are  at  hand  indicate  suh- 
Ktantial  growTii  in  alt  diretdions.  Statistics 
compiled  hy  the  I’nited  States  Department  of 
ComiiuTce  and  Lal)*r  sliow  that  production  bus 
not  kept  pare  wdth  wnsiimption  in  the  I’niled 
States  in  recent  years.  Tlie  ini|>orts  of  fer- 
tilizers ami  materials  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers  in  1008  wore  valued  at 
over  $12,000,000.  In  addition  over  $12.0(m.0(M) 
worth  of  Chilean  nitrate  was  iinjKirted.  Ferti- 
lizers to  tlie  value  of  ne.arly  $11,(MM),000  were 
exp«>rte4l  to  other  countries.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  balance  of  trade  in  fertilizers  is  at  the 
present  time  against  the  Ignited  Stales  to  the 
extent  of  nlNiut  $17,000,000  annually. 

Apparently  there  was  a slight  falling  olT  in 
the  American  consumption  of  potash  salts  in 
lOOH.  Of  an  estimaUNl  total  (tennan  produc- 
tion of  tons  pf  actual  potash,  valued  at 

$2I5,OOOJMMI.  the  I’nited  Stales  consumed  llO.(MH) 
tons,  (lerrnany  272. .'lOO  tons.  The  incr<*ase  in 
American  consumption  in  1000  is  estimated  nt 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  CJennan  potash 
industry  an<l  the  prices  of  potash  w'ere  uns<>tth*<l 
iM'giin  in  1807.  after  the  crisis  of  1803  had 
Ihitash  Syndicate  and  the  acquisition  of  certain 
of  tlio  (Jernian  mines  hy  a combination  of 
American  fertilizer  interests.  It  is  stated  that 
the  .American  companies  wcured  their  supply  of 
potash  for  1010  at  40  per  cent,  less  cost  than  in 
previous  years,  and  therefore  the  pn>s|K*ct  for 
much  lower  prices  for  potash  in  fertilizers  is 
gfHMi.  There  was  a decided  full  In  tlu>  price  of 
Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  nseriln*d  to  inereased 
prtHliiction  following  the  dis-«ohition  of  the  ni- 
trate syn<licah;  in  March,  1000. 

There  was  a marked  ri’vival  of  interest  in  the 
prmliietion  and  consumption  of  sulphate  of  am- 
nmnia  ns  a fertilizer,  e»»|KH'i!iUy  in  the  Cnited 
States.  Attenlion  was  sharply  drawn  to  tlie 
large  amount  of  this  material  annually  going  to 
waste,  particularly  in  this  country,  in  the  iiuinu- 


facture  of  ens  and  coke.  Statistics  were  pre- 
senteii  whicTi  indicate  that  in  11108  the  United 
States  consumed  over  121,000  tons  |of  2*KMi 
pounds)  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  producing 
Hometliing  over  87.000  tons  and  importing  the 
balanee.  mainly  from  England,  which  annually 
produces  over  300.000  tons,  closely  followN*d  hy 
(ierinnny  with  a pro<luction  of  .ll.l.llOO  tons  out 
of  a total  production  for  the  whole  world  of 
086,000  tons. 

There  was  considerable  activity  in  1000  in  tl»e 
development  of  pnicesws  and  their  application 
in  the  manufacture  of  nitrogen  compounds  from 
the  free  nitr«tgeii  of  the  air  ainl  in  the  determi- 
nation of  their  value  as  fertilizers.  Tlie  annual 
production  of  Norwegian  nitrate  (basic  lime  ni- 
traU*)  made  by  the  Hirkeland-Eyde  process,  and 
of  calcium  cyanamid  made  hy  the  Frank  and 
Caro  and  similar  proci'sses,  is  estimat4Kl  at 
about  25,000  tons  eacli.  Factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  these  pnalucta  are  now’  in  ojieration 
at  various  places  in  Europe,  where  cheap  water 
ptiwer  is  available,  as  well  as  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Canada. 

Considerable  attention  was  also  given  during 
the  year  to  the  question  of  the  utilization  of 
peat*  for  agricultural  purj>oses,  and  at  least  one 
eflicient  prewess  (Woltereck’s)  for  the  mnmifne- 
ture  of  ammonia  from  moist  pi’at  was  rep»»rt<*il 
and  testeii  with  very  satisfachiry  results.  The 
direct  use  of  |H‘at  as  a fertilizer  also  receiv^M 
some  attention.  Tlie  const>rvation  of  the  I*e- 
ruvian  guano  deposits  also  claimed  attention 
during  the  year,  ami  steps  were  taken  to  prot4*et 
the  guano  birds  and  to  introiliicc  a system  of 
rotation  in  w’orking  the  deposits  which  would 
c<mHi*rve  and  increase  the  supply  of  this  val- 
uable fertilizer. 

The  sources  of  supply  of  fertilizing  materials 
were  increased  during  the  Tear  hy  live  discovery 
and  pxphiitntion  of  a mimiier  of  new  phosphate 
de|iosits  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing Australia,  New  Zealaml,  South  S<’a  Islands, 
SfUith  Africa.  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  the  West  In- 
dies. Further  examination  of  the  phosphate 
deposits  in  tlie  area  of  Wyoming,  ITali,  and 
Idaho,  withilrawn  from  settlement  by  ex<*cu- 
tivc  order  in  IIHIH,  indicate  a visible  supply  of 
nt  least  1.4U0.(MM},000  tons  of  phosphate,  V.v 
rioas  iiills  having  as  their  object  the  opening  up 
of  these  lnn<ls  are  now  l»eing  eonsidereit  hy  (*on- 
gress.  The  world’s  ctinsumptinn  tif  phosph.ate 
in  1808  is  estimated  as  aliout  .l,.5(»0.00n  tons,  the 
largiT  of  which  was  converted  into  super- 
hosphate,  the  prwluction  of  which  in  1808  was 
.500,000  tons. 

A large  part  of  the  scientific  Investigation 
relating  to  UTtilizers  during  1800  dealt  with  the 
relative  cfliciency  of  dilferent  forms  of  jilms- 
plmric  acid,  potash  ami  nitrogen.  The  investi- 
gations of  C.  (1.  Hopkins  in  this  country  sIiownhI 
that  raw’  phosphates,  finely  ground,  wiild  be 
profitably  used  in  connection  with  an  abundance 
of  hiimus-forniing  organic  matter  in  improving 
CN'rtain  classes  of  Illinois  «iil.s.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Assoeintinii  of  fJerman  .Agriciilturnl 
Experiment  Stations  issiusl  a statement  strongly 
advising  against  the  g«*npral  use  of  raw  phos- 
phate. Much  attention  was  given  to  a study  of 
the  relative  fertilizing  value  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
siilptiate  of  arnnionia.  and  the  now  nilrog«*n  com- 
pounds made  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  as 
well  .IS  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  As  a re- 
sult of  repeated  tests  nt  the  New  Jersey  Kx- 
fieriiiient  Sl.ntion  with  ilillerent  cropA  If  w-.Tis 
re{Kirted  that,  taking  the  avnihihility  of  the 
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nitrof^n  of  nitrate  of  soda  oh  100,  the  relative 
availability  of  the  nitrogrn  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia was  U9.7i  of  dried  blood  04.4  and  of  ma- 
nure 42.7.  European  experiments  indicate  tliat 
the  nitrogen  of  calcium  cyunamid  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  os  a fcrtili/.er, 
but  that  Norwegian  nitrate  (basic  lime  nitrate) 
is  fully  equal,  and  possibly  in  certain  cases 
superior,  to  nitrate  of  soila.  Experiments  on 
the  fertilizing  value  of  )N>tush  in  various  sili- 
cates— feldspar,  mica,  green  sand,  lava  meal,  etc., 
showed  as  a rule  a low  etrieiency.  Ex(>eriiiient9 
were  reported  showing  a marked  stimulating  or 
fertilizing  effect  from  the  use  of  small  amounts 
of  manganese  salts. 

A notable  contribution  during  the  year  to  the 
literature  of  fertilizers  was  tlic  hook  by  A.  D. 
Hall,  director  of  the  Rothamsted  Exiveriment 
Station,  on  Fertilizera  and  Manurra.  There  also 
appeared  during  the  year  a revised  English  edi- 
tion by  Sir  William  Crookes  ami  J.  IVrcival 
of  George  Villo’s  book  on  .Ir/i/fcinf  .1/fintirrs, 
which  has  been  declared  by  comp«*tent  authority 
to  be  an  unrivaled  exposition  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  use  of  artiflcial  fertilizera. 

FIJI  ISLANDS.  A group  of  islands  in  the 
Southern  PaciQc.  constituting  a Hritish  Crown 
colony.  Area  (Viti  Levu,  4112  square  miles; 
Vanua  Levu,  2432  square  miles),  including  225 
small  islands,  7435  square  miles.  Capital.  .Suva, 
in  VTti  l^vu.  population  (1901),  120,124  (94, 
397  Fijians,  17,10.5  Indian  immigrant,  2450 
Europeans);  estimated  in  1!»07.  12H.404.  There 
are  government  and  mission  schools.  The 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Wesleyan  missions 
maintain  various  institutions,  religious  and  etiu- 
cational.  Vegetation  is  luxuriant.  Sugar-cane 
tea,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  arrowroot,  coacoanuts. 
and  fruits  are  grown.  There  are  six  sugar- 
mills,  with  collective  daily  output  of  420  tons. 
The  imports  and  exports  for  thn'c  successive 
years  were  as  follows;  l!>00.  £000.4(Ml  and  £003.- 
410.  respectively;  1907:  £943.007  and  £HHl.3fi4; 
190ft,  £002.054  and  £878.393.  PracticHlly  tlio 
entire  trade  is  with  Hritish  colonies  (imports 
£640.029,  exports  £878.112.  in  1908).  ToUl 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1907.  4.5.5.229. 
Tlie  revenue  and  expenditure  for  three  succes- 
sive years  is  given  as  follows;  1900,  £18.5,424 
and  £149.374  rcsjiectivelv ; 1907,  £179.802  and 
£150,811;  1908,  £178,015  and  £197.798.  The 

public  debt  stood  (1908)  at  £124,115  (£5.5,815 
to  the  British  government,  lx*aring  no  interest). 
The  Governor  (Sir  Everard  im  Thurn)  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  and  is  assist»*<l  hv  an 
^•xecutive  council;  he  is  president  of  the  legis- 
lative council.  Native  atrairs  are  administered 
by  the  chiefs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

FILTRATION.  See  Watfb  Works. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW.  The  financial  and 
industrial  conditions  of  1909  can  be  undcr- 
ctood  only  in  relation  to  the  events  of  the 
preceding  years.  The  year  of  1907  markcnl  the 
culmination  of  the  long  upward  swing  in  trade 
begun  in  1897.  after  the  crisi««  of  1893  hud 
spent  its  force,  and  broken  only  by  a tempo- 
rary setback  in  1903-4  . That  same  year,  how- 
ever, brought  a banking  panic  in  October  which 
forms  the  chief  landmark  in  recent  financial 
history.  Thereafter  there  was  a continued  re- 
cession in  business  until  the  early  spring  of 
190ft.  follow’cd  by  a gradual  revival.  While 
190ft  was  thus  an  after-panic  year,  the  aee«»nm- 
lation  of  bank  rea«*rves  furnished  the  hu«is  for 
Ml  excellent  securilies  market,  led  lo  the  fioui- 


tion  of  many  new  issues  and  tended  to  give  a 
more  confHlent  bme  lo  all  credit  ojHTutions.  The 
year  1909  was  a remarkable  one  in  tin*  history 
of  American  financial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. 'I'liough  its  iM^ginning  wits  only  fifte<‘n 
months  after  the  disastrous  panic  of  OctolsT, 
1907,  trade  was  already  beginning  to  revive;  by 
ils  close  the  rwuperation  was  not  only  fully 
acc'omplisbed,  but  in  wime  Itm-s  new  records  bud 
IxH-n  establislied.  This  remarkably  quick  read- 
justment tended  to  confirm  the  views  expresstnl 
at  the  time  of  the  19U7  collapse,  that  the  in- 
dustrial and  business  conditions  w'ere  sound  at 
bottom  but  were  hampenxl  by  defective  louiking 
and  currency  arrangements.  The  ch>sing  months 
of  1998  brought  out  some  evidences  of  quicken- 
ing confidence  and  trjule.  but  the  movement  was 
very  sluggish  until  February.  In  that  month 
iron  anil  steel  producers  made  general  and  heavy 
reiiuctions  in  prices;  this  so  stiinulatixl  buying 
that  by  the  first  week  in  April  some  steel  prices 
were  restored.  Wages  were  in  many  eases  re- 
ducisl.  The  inauguration  of  the  new  President 
in  March  arouseil  optimistic  feeling,  but  this 
was  largely  offset  by  tlie  b<‘ginning  of  the  long 
controversy  over  the  tariff  (q.  v,).  Based  on 
evidence  of  sliort  supplies,  simtll  acreage 
and  unfavorable  cron  conditions,  the  price  of 
wheat  rose  extraordinarily  during  April  and 
May,  certain  speculators  in  f’hicago  forcing  it 
to  $1.51  iK*r  bushel  late  in  Mav.  The  “com- 
mo<litfes  rmuse  ” decision  of  the  ^Inpreme  Court, 
permitting  railroads  to  own  coal  fields,  gave  an 
upward  stimulus  to  the  stock  market  (see 
Railroads).  In  .Tune  it  Wcamc  clear  to  the 
busim-ss  interests  of  the  country  that  the  tariff 
scbfslules  would  be  revised  with  the  least  pos- 
sible disturbance  of  industrial  conditions.  This, 
tog«‘ther  with  favorable  crop  reports  in  early 
June,  tlic  great  boom  in  building  operations 
during  the  second  quarter  (see  below),  the  easy 
money  market  based  on  immense  bank  <le|>osit8, 
general  oplimism,  and  the  necessity  of  filling  the 
voids  in  the  markets  due  to  months  of  restricted 
output  and  a reviving  demand,  resulted  in  a 
great  upward  surge  in  all  lines  of  business  alxiut 
the  middle  of  the  year. 

The  tariff  revision  was  completed  early  In 
August.  Before  the  close  of  that  montli  the 
I'niteil  States  Steel  Corporation  on  the  basis  of 
increased  earnings  and  unfilled  orders  raised 
the  dividend  on  its  common  stock  from  2 to  3 
per  cent.  The  prices  of  si-curities  gem*rally  were 
greatly  advanced,  reaching  al>out  the  levels  of 
I90fi»  The  lieginning  of  crop  movement  in 
August  alisorbed  many  previously  idle  cars;  the 
heightened  demand  for  the  late  fall  and  winter 
trade  increased  the  demand  for  lalmr  and  ti’nded 
to  raise  wages.  The  prices  of  food  products, 
especially  meats,  continued  high  and  even 
tende»l  to  advance  (see  Prices).  By  Octnlkor 
car  shortages  were  rejKirted  for  the  first  time 
in  two  years.  The  activity  in  iron  and  steel 
was  very  great  during  the  closing  months,  the 
Decenilier  output  of  pig-iron  being  2.5CO.OOO 
tons  as  compared  with  1,740.000  tons  in  Jan- 
uary. There  was  at  the  same  time  very  un- 
usual activity  in  the  metal  trades,  the  demand 
for  skille<l  workmen  greatly  exwxMling  the  sup- 
ply. On  the  other  hand  the  cotton  trade  was 
greatly  retarded  by  the  extraordinarily  high 
price  of  raw  e«)tton.  On  the  basis  of  the  final  es- 
timate of  (he  government  th.at  the  1910-11  crop 
would  equal  only  10.088.000  bales,  the  price  of 
muldl’ng  upland  cotton  advanced  to  15.2  cents 
per  pound  in  November  nn<l  to  10.15  cents  in 
A short  break  in  the  sb>ck  market 
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followed  the  decision  of  the  ('ircuit  Court  dis- 
Bolvin^  the  Staiulafil  Oil  Company  (q.  v).  The 
December  holiday  trade  was  remarkably  volu- 
minous, in  many  places  exceedinjf  the  l>pHt  year# 
of  the  past.  The  report  of  llie  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  l)ocen]l>er  gave  t>asis  to  the  im- 
proved conditions,  so  far  as  these  rested  on  the 
foundation  of  abundant  crops,  by  estimating  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  yenr’.s  harvests  at  $8.* 
7(10,0(^0,000,  or  alx)ut  one  billion  dollars  in  ex- 
cess of  the  previous  record.  That  the  volume 
of  business  in  the  last  quarter  was  of  record- 
breaking  dimensions  was  shown  by  the  bank 
clearings,  which  i^howed  a daily  average  for  the 
three  months  of  $54S,(MM1.(X>0.  as  compared  with 
$400,000,000  for  the  rtrst  three  montiui.  More- 
over, the  aggregate  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  January,  1910,  by  rail- 
road, industrial  and  traction  companit^.  banks 
and  trust  companies,  the  National  government 
and  Greater  New  York,  as  estimate<l  by  the 
Joumai  of  Commerce,  was  $202,022,000.  ' This 
was  fully  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  similar 
disbursements  in  January,  1909.  Dividends 
amountetl  to  $87,591,000  or  Ifl  per  cent,  more 
than  in  January,  1909.  During  the  year  120 
corporations  either  increasi^d  or  resumed  divi- 
dend payments. 

Hank  Ci,EAHi5as.  The  great  revival  of  busi- 
ness during  the  year  was  clearly  reflected  in  the 
increasing  bank  clearings.  After  January, 
which  always  shows  extra  large  clearances, 
there  was  a perceptible  and  ouite  ateady  increase 
each  month  from  11.131  millions  in  February  to 
15, 091  millions  in  December.  Comparison  shows 
that  each  month  in  1900  had  largt'r  clearings 
than  the  corresponding  month  in  1908;  the  same 
is  true  for  the  last  eight  months  of  1907,  for 
the  last  seven  months  of  190(1,  and  for  all  pre- 
ceding months  and  years  except  March.  1905. 
The  total  clearings  for  the  year  were  $104,195,- 

488.000,  the  largest  in  American  history,  con- 
trasting to  $131,073,901,000  in  1908,  $143,991.- 

628.000  in  1907,  $159,135,000,000  in  1906.  and 
$143.1 14.000.imo  in  1905.  Of  tlie  total.  $103.- 

688.738.000  were  crcditi-d  to  New  York  City,  this 

sum  being  30.6  per  cent,  larger  than  that  city’s 
clearings  in  1908  and  18  per  cent.  larger  than 
those  in  1907,  but  ol>out  one  per  cent,  smaller 
than  the  record  of  1900.  This  New  York  figure 
ts  almost  /trice  that  for  1900.  In  the  103  cities 
outside  of  New  York  for  which  Dradstrwt’s  gives 
returns,  the  clearings  amounted  to  $(m.606.750,- 
000,  a new  nvord  maximum,  a gain  of  17  per 
cent,  over  1908,  of  7.1  per  cent,  over  1907  and 
of  11  per  cent,  over  1906.  By  geographical  sec- 
tions the  percentage  gains  over  1908  were  as 
follows:  New  Kngland.  14,9;  Middle,  29; 

Western.  14.4;  Northwestern,  14.8;  Southwest- 
ern, 22.3:  Southern,  23.9;  Far-We.stcrn,  20.5. 
Only  four  cities  showed  ih»creases  from  1908 
clearances,  namely.  Springfield,  Maas.,  Scranton, 
Minneapolis,  and  Vicksburg.  A few  cities 
showed  decreases  from  1907  clearings  and  a few 
from  those  of  1906,  otherwise  new  high  records 
were  everywhere  estahliahed.  The  aggregate 
clearings  at  a few  of  the  larger  cities  were: 
Boston,  $8,140,382,000;  Philadelphia,  $7,021,- 
766.000;  Pittsburgh.  $2,361,076,000;  f’ineinnati. 
$1„3.>9 .03 1.000:  Chicago,  $13.7H1.H43.(M)0;  Min- 
nea|>olis.  .$l.029.9l4,0(m;  St.  Umis,  .$3,412,439,- 
000;  KauNas  City,  $2.39.5..521.n00;  Baltimore, 
$1.469.fl73.(Km;  and  San  Fraueisco,  $1,971.- 

206.000. 

The  foregoing  comparisons  should  dis- 


counted for  the  increase  in  prices,  before  they 
become  true  indexes  of  the  relative  amounts  of 
commercial  transactions.  (See  Priccs.)  The 
great  crops  of  the  year  resulted  in  very  heavy 
clearings  at  inland  cities  during  the  later 
months.  This  factor  and  the  greater  stability 
of  business  in  general,  with  its  increasing  vol- 
ume, led  to  most  extraordinary  totals  for  the 
last  three  months. 

The  Canadian  clearings  in  1909  aggregated 
$5.191,507,(KM),  this  being  a new  maximum  and 
a gain  of  25..3  per  cent,  over  1908.  The  clear- 
ings at  Montreal  amounted  to  $1,866,649,000; 
at  Toronto,  $1,437,7CK),000;  and  at  Winnipeg, 
$770,640,000. 

Stocks  and  Bonds.  The  year  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  In  the  stock  market  history,  both 
for  volume  of  business  and  for  marked  con- 
tinuous upward  movement  in  prices.  The  trans- 
actions in  stocks  excee<le<l  those  of  all  pre- 
oeding  years  except  1906,  1905  ami  1901.  The 
total  for  the  New  York  Sttick  Exchange,  ac- 
cording to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial  Bulletin,  was  212,563,644  shares.  The 
heaviest  trading  waa  done  in  the  months  of 
June,  August,  September  and  October.  The  low 
priccs  of  the  year  were  in  very  many  coses  made 
in  February,  but  the  upward  movement  began 
in  Ylarch.  This  w*aa  strengthened  by  favorable 
crop  reports  in  the  early  spring,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  interpreting  the  comme^itiea 
clause  of  the  Hepburn  act  in  May  and  by  the 
great  crops  assured  by  early  summer.  High 
railroad  earnings  leading  to  rising  dividends  re- 
sulted in  a very  rapid  advance  in  railroa/1  stocks 
in  July  and  August,  an  advance  checked  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Harriraan  in  September.  Many 
industriala  reached  tlieir  year’s  maximum  in 
Novemlter,  while  the  closing  weeks  W’itnessed 
extensive  manipulations  of  the  Rock  Island 
group  of  stocks.  The  average  price  of  twenty 
leading  railroad  stocks  reach  134|  in  August 
as  against  the  tow-  mark  of  114  in  February; 
they  averaged  al>out  120  in  December,  1908. 
about  81  in  November,  1907  and  138  in  Jan- 
uary. 1906.  For  twelve  leading  industrials  the 
November  maxima  averaged  100).  as  against  80 
in  February,  88  in  November,  1908;  53  in  No- 
vember, 1907,  and  the  high  average  record  of 
103  in  January.  1906.  The  increase  during 
1909  in  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  of  nine 
leading  railroads  aggregated  $215,363,760;  and 
that  of  the  stocks  of  nine  leading  industriala, 
$422,706,942;  these  figures  express  vividiv  the 
buoyancy  of  the  investment  and  speculative 
markets  during  the  year. 

The  par  value  of  stocks  listed  on  the 
New  York  Exchange  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $1,154,990,370,  according  to  The  Ncir  York 
Times  Annual  Financial  Revictc.  This  amount 
was  more  than  twice  the  average  for  twenty 
years  and  has  l»een  only  once  exceeded,  in  1901, 
when  the  t’nited  Stales  Steel  Corporation  was 
formed.  The  railroad  stocks  listed  amounted 
to  $,573,486,150,  ineUiding  $152,665,800  of  pre- 
fprrnl  stock  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico,  $92,898,000  Northern  Pacific,  $80.000,. 
000  Pennsylvania.  $75,000,000  Southern  Pacific, 
$100,000,000  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 
The  listings  of  industrial  stocks  aggregated 
$.361.0.33,300.  including  $50,000,000  common  and 
$50,000,000  preferred  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone stocks  to  the  amount  of  $112,346,600  were 
listed,  including  $75,518,800  of  the  American 
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Teleplione  nnd  Tvlcpraph  Company.  These 
listed  stocks  include  some  authorized  durine 
190H,  but  do  not  include  all  stocks  authorizea 
during  These  latter,  according  to  The 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Comwicrcia/  Bulletin, 
amounted  to  $5(15,032.000  for  railroads  and  to 
$432,115,100  for  industrials.  Of  these  sums,  re- 
spectively $300,004,800  and  $301,607,400  were 
actually  issued  during  the  year.  The  later 
weeks  of  the  year  were  marked  by  a weakening 
of  the  bond  market  ami  a strengthening  of  that 
for  stocks,  leading  both  railroads  and  indus- 
trial companies  to  convert  bonded  indebtedness 
and  notes  bearing  fixed  charges  into  the  more 
speculative  form  of  securities. 

The  par  value  of  bunds  sold  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  aggregated  $1  ,.'11 1,874,700,  an  amount 
never  ^fore  equah.Hi,  l)eing  21  per  c*‘nt.  larg«*r 
than  the  previous  maximum  established  in  1908. 
The  first  naif  of  the  year  supplieil  a remarkably 
good  bond  market,  but  with  the  increase  in 
stock  dividend  rates  and  a general  increase  in 
money  rates,  the  lK>nd  market  weakened  con- 
sidorably,  there  lx*ing  evidence  of  liquidation  in 
bonds  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  bomU  listed 
on  tho  New  York  Exchange  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $1,009,518,000,  a sum  ecpinlcd  only 
in  1005.  The  total  amount  of  bonds  authorized 
during  the  year  by  railroads,  traction  companies, 
industrial  and  mining  cor|>oratioiis,  as  compiled 
by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin,  w'as  $1,070,305,500.  Of  this  vast  sum, 
railroads  authorized  $1,613,803,500,  but  issued 
only  $653,355,900.  Ail  of  these  sums  exceeded 
corresponding  hgures  for  1908.  The  year,  like 
its  predecessor,  was  characterized  by  extensive 
refunding  and  also  payment  of  maturing  obliga- 
tions, these  operations  being  largely  responsible 
for  the  extensive  authorizations.  These  ImukIs 
authorized  by  railroads  includinl  $23.3.502,500 
by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Cine,  $175, 000, (MH)  by  the 
Missouri  Pacitic.  $13o.0()0.0(K)  by  (he  National 
Hallways  of  Mexico,  and  $75,(kH).000  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Comf*any.  Honda  autborizetl 
by  industrial  corporations  aggregated  $350,562,- 
o6o,  of  which  $322,181,000  were  issued.  Notes 
issued  by  railroads  during  the  year  amounted 
to  only  $52,786,580,  or  less  than  one-fiftli  the 
note  issue  of  the  preceding  year.  Notes  issm-d 
by  industrial  companies  amounted  to  $42,- 

625.000,  or  about  double  those  of  1908.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  also  of  $H8.fK>f>.(K)0  of  3) 
and  4 per  cent.  New  York  City  c^irporated  stocks 
listed  during  the  year. 

Faili*bes  (a)  Commercial.  BraiIgtrrcVs  re- 
ported tho  number  of  business  failures  for  1909 
as  11,864.  a decrease  of  15.5  |>er  cent,  from  the 
number  in  1908,  though  a larger  numlM*r  than 
in  any  other  year  since  1897.  The  failures 
were  only  .77  jier  cent,  of  the  total  miml>er  in 
business,  a smaller  rate  than  in  all  but  five  of 
the  preceding  iwentjwdght  years.  The  total  lia- 
bilities, $140,45.3.(8)0.  were  less  than  one-half 
those  of  1908  and  considerahly  helow'  the  average 
for  the  post  thirty  years.  Thu  assets  were  $69.- 

408.000.  the  ratio  of  nss<'ts  to  liubilities,  49.4 
per  cent.,  being  the  lowe.st  in  seven  years,  and 
also  below  the  thirty-year  average.  This  low 
ratio  is  taken  a.s  an  index  of  the  ab.>»«'nee  of 
general  financial  strain,  and  as  showing  that  the 
failures  were  real  failures  and  not  tem^jorary 
suspensions  due  to  had  general  conditions. 

Hy  groups  of  States  the  failures  show  de- 
creases in  every  section,  both  in  number  and  in 
liabilities,  in  compariiion  with  the  preceding 


year.  The  reductions  in  numbers  were  greatest 
in  the  Middle,  Northwestern  and  Far-Western 
Stales,  and  U-ust  in  New  England.  Likewise  as 
to  liabilitii^s,  there  was  a decrease  from  those 
of  1UU8  of  63  per  cent,  in  tlie  Middle  States,  60 
per  cent,  in  the  NorthwcHtern,  46  per  cent,  in 
the  Far  We.st,  40  per  cent,  in  the  South,  and 
only  19  per  cent,  in  New  England.  These  fig- 
ures indicate  a greater  amount  of  tinanci^ 
strain  in  New  England  during  tlie  year  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Nevertheb-ss,  tlie 
number  of  failures,  and  the  total  a.^seU  and 
liabilities  were  smaller  in  New  England  than 
in  any  recent  year  except  1906.  Moreover  the 
great  decreas<*ft  in  the  ngures  referring  to  the 
Middle,  Northwestern,  and  other  groups  outside 
of  New  England  are  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  relatively  high  ligures  for  these  groups  in 
1908.  C'ompared  with  the  figures  for  years  pre- 
ceillng  1907.  those  for  New  England  show  more 
stable  results  than  those  of  any  other  group. 
In  the  Manhattan  and  the  Hronx  boroughs  of 
New  York  City  the  failures  (11201  were  30  per 
cent,  fewer  than  those  of  1908,  hut  somewl»at 
more  numerous  tlmn  those  of  the  few  years  pre- 
ce<ling  1908;  but  the  ass<*ts  ($4,494,000),  were 
only  a twelfth  of  those  of  1908,  only  one  twenty- 
secimd  of  those  of  19U7,  and  smaller  than  in  any 
other  rtKX*nt  year;  and  the  liabilities  ($22,- 
283,000),  were  less  Ilian  one-fourth  those  of 
1908  ami  only  al>out  one-sixth  those  of  1907. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  H.  O.  Pun  and 
Co.,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1909,  the 
failures  among  manumeturing  concerns  niim- 
l)crc<l  3063,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  $64,- 

232,000.  or  nl«»ut  one-half  those  of  1908;  among 
general  stores,  1555.  with  $10,698,000;  among 
groceries  and  markets,  2360,  with  $9,200,000. 
Failures  of  brokers  and  transporters  numlwred 
361,  with  liabilities  of  $10,004,000,  as  compared 
with  009  with  liubilities  of  $41,065,000  in  1908. 

(6)  Financial.  H.  0.  Dun  and  Co.  reported 
the  nunilier  of  bank  failures  at  77,  with  ag- 
gregated liabilities  of  $24,177,000.  the  com- 
parative figures  for  1908.  in  their  record,  being 
188,  with  liabilities  of  $127,544,000. 

Caxada.  T1»c  numlM?r  of  business  failures  in 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  in  1909  was  1591.  or 
7 per  cent,  fewer  than  in  1908,  but  more  than 
in  other  recc-nt  years.  The  liabilities  w'crc  $12,- 
824,000  and  Hie  assets.  $6,242,000.  these  amounls 
being  slightly  Itelow  those  of  1908  and  1905,  but 
greater  than  those  of  1907,  IfioO,  and  1904. 

Nkw  C*ohi*oBATioN8.  Tho  new  incorporations 
formed  during  1909  were  greater  in  number 
tlian  in  any  year  of  the  previous  decade,  and 
therefore  prohahly  greater  tluui  ever  before,  ac- 
cording to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mereial  Bulletin.  The  number  in  New  York 
State  was  almost  12.000  for  the  year.  Massa- 
chusetts, IXdnware.  New  .fersoy,  and  IlHnoia 
also  eharfored  more  companies  than  ever  before, 
but  Maine  had  a somewhat  reduced  business  in 
this  line.  The  aggregate  capital  of  new  com- 

fianiea  formed  in  the  Eastern  States  having  at 
last  $1,000,000  each,  was  $1,566,989,000;  the 
total  for  the  entire  country  was  $1,920,389,000. 
If  to  this  bo  adiled  the  capital  of  companies 
having  $100,000  an<l  over  the  total  reaches  $2.- 
46.'5.5(M).000.  The  aggregate  capit.il  of  the  new 
companies  excerd<-<l  that  of  1907  or  1908,  but 
was  miicli  less  tluin  that  of  1906  or  1901. 

HriuiiNO.  According  to  rep<irts  to  Brad- 
.afreet’s  from  uImuiI  100  cities  the  total  expen- 
ditures for  building  during  1909  w’as  $841,938,- 
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000,  an  incroofto  of  37.3  per  cent,  over  tho  total 
for  loos.  The  expondituros  for  the  ftr»t  quarter 
of  inOO  showed  nn  increase  of  S9.2  per  c<*nt.  over 
those  of  the  corresp4»mlinp  quarU*r  of  11>0S; 
those  of  the  second  quarter  nn  inereafle  of  40 
per  cent.;  those  of  the  third  quarter  an  increase 
of  *28.0  per  cent.;  and  those  of  the  fourth  quar- 
ter nn  increase  of  5.4  p<*r  cent,  over  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  tlu*  preceding  year.  The 
siip«‘riority  of  1909  over  1908  thus  decreased 
as  the  year  advanced,  partly  owing  to  absolute 
decrease  in  building  undertakings  after  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1909,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
revival  of  business  during  the  second  half  of 
1908. 

England.  The  year  was  far  from  a normal 
one  for  English  industries.  While  there  was 
moderate  prosperity  in  the  iron  and  steel,  the 
shiphiiihling,  and  Hie  woolen  trades,  the  cotton 
trade  was  in  a deplorable  state,  and  many  others 
marked  time.  The  greatest  single  cause  of  dis- 
turbance was  the  budget  controversy  and  its 
attendant  agitation  of  protection  as  against 
free  trade.  The  cotton  industry  had  not  recov- 
ered from  the  panic  of  1907,  partly  owing  to 
the  undue  expansion  of  mills  during  the  specu- 
lative boom  of  1905-7,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  cotton.  TliU  latter  cause,  to- 
gether with  the  speculative  fluctuations  on  the 
Kew  York  and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges, 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  demoralization 
during  1909.  The  year  was  notable  for  the 
great  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount  of  the 
Itaiik  of  England  and  for  the  great  amounts  of 
money  advanced  by  English  Imnkers  to  New 
York  stock  speculators.  Sec  Banks  and  Bank- 
ing. 

Gebmant.  Conditions  in  Germany  were  on 
the  whole  quite  (Himparnhle  to  those  in  the 
United  States.  There  was  very  rapid  recovery 
from  the  industrial  depression  of  the  prt*ceding 
year,  with  all  industries,  except  the  electrical, 
running  at  somewhat  less  than  full  capacity. 
The  rapid  recovery  was  attended  by  the  flota- 
tion of  large  amounts  of  new  fwcuritie.s  and  by 
most  unprceedeiiUHl  stock  spiviilation.  One 
notable  feature  of  tliis  was  the  jiiisorption  of  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  securities.  During  the 
first  nine  months  the  foreign  st*eurities  listed  on 
the  German  exchanges  or  taken  up  by  public 
subscriptions  amoiinteil  to  $15(1.000.000,  as  com- 
pared witli  $30,000,000  last  year.  Tlie  strength 
of  Germany  in  international  trade  relations  Is 
shown  by  tl»e  fact  that  she  absorbed  these  secur- 
ities and  during  the  same  nine  months  ri‘ceived 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $297,000,000  in 
excess  of  exports,  without  losing  more  than  a 
negligible  amount  of  gold.  See  Banks  and 
Banking. 

FINLAND.  A Grand  Duchy  on  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  forming  part  of  tlic  llussian  Em- 
pire. Tlie  capital  is  Helsingfors. 

Area,  Population,  etc.  -\rea,  144.25.5  square 
miles,  of  which  over  11  per  cent,  is  under  lakes, 
population  at  the  end  of  1906,  2,933,850,  of 
whom  2,623,049  were  rural  and  410,807  in  towTis. 
Tn  1907  the  |K>pulation  was  oflicially  estimated 
at  2,925,3(M).  The  population  included  (1900) 
alwnit  2,353,000  Finns.  ai»out  350.000  Swedes, 
and  about  (>fM)()  Russians;  Lutherans  numliereti 
alsiut  2,6<12,000.  The  principal  cities,  with  pop- 
ulation in  1907,  are:  Helsingfors.  130.844; 

Al>o.  46.037;  Tammerfors.  43,t»96;  Vilairg,  33,- 
175:  Nikoloistad,  19,532:  l'1eol>org.  IH,398; 

BjbrnelM»rg,  1(5.602.  A relatively  high  standard 


of  education  is  maintained,  and,  except  along 
the  Uus.sian  l>order,  tliere  is  very  little  illiteracy. 
The  University  of  Helsingfors  has  over  2500 
students. 

pRonucTioN.  The  production  in  hectolitres 
of  the  leading  crops  in  1906  was:  Potatoes, 

7,200,347;  oats,  6,911,854;  rye,  4,203,125;  bar- 
ley, 1,911,347.  At  the  end  of  1906  live-stock 
numl)cnMl:  Cattle.  1.476.525;  sheep,  912.467; 

horses,  325,642;  swine,  218,923;  reindeer,  141,- 
572;  goats,  5074.  The  Crown  forests  in  1906 
covered  12.871,980  hectares,  giving  occupation 
to  nearly  24,000  workers  and  producing  3,259,- 
000  cubic  metres  of  timlier;  they  yielded  an  in- 
come of  0,995,(KK)  marks,  nearly  five  times  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  In  1900  the  pro<luctinn 
of  iron  ore  in  metric  tons  was  35,820;  pig  iron, 
15,865;  bar  iron,  22.531.  There  were  in  1906 
KH27  manufacturing  establishments,  employing 
113.518  workers  and  turning  out  a product  (ex- 
clu.sivo  of  flour  mills)  valued  at  439,47R.CX)0 
marks.  The  leading  manufacturing  industries 
were  wood,  iron,  and  mechanical  works,  textiles, 
paper,  leatlicr,  and  chemicals. 

Commerce  and  Commu.vications.  Imports 
and  exports  in  1907  were  valued  at  379,- 
100,000  marks  and  267  ,‘200, (KK)  marks  re- 
spectively; in  1908,  363.500,000  and  245,- 

000,000.  The  principal  imports  in  1908  were, 
in  millions  of  marks:  Cereals,  88.6;  ma- 

chinery, 24.6;  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  20.1; 
minerals,  19.2;  co(Ti*e,  14.2;  cotton,  13.4;  sugar, 
12.2;  chemicals,  dyes,  and  colors,  12;  cotton 
textiles,  7.1;  yarn,  0.4;  moats  0;  tobacco,  5.9; 
hides  and  skins,  5.7.  The  principal  exports 
were:  Wootl,  120.1;  pa|>er  and  woo<l  pulp,  42.5; 
butter,  31..5;  hides,  skins,  and  leatlier,  7.9;  fish, 
4.9;  womlen  articles.  3.9;  cotton  textiles,  3.9. 
The  trade  by  countries  in  1907  and  1908  was  as 
follows,  in  millions  of  marks: 


1»07  190S 


Countries 

Impta. 

Expts, 

Impis. 

Expls. 

Germany  

.llt.S 

72.6 

146.0 

2.5  7 

Russia  

.152.9 

80.8 

99.0 

67.7 

Great  Rrlluln  .... 

. 4S.6 

84.3 

46.6 

81.6 

Denmark  

. 26. R 

8.6 

26  6 

6.4 

Sweden  and  Norway  19.8 
Uelsium  and  tho 

9.8 

20.7 

9.6 

Nelherlunds  .... 

, 

12.1 

21. R 

Fra nee  

4.6 

21.7 

Spain  

1.1 

7.1 

Olher  counlrl«‘«  .. 

. 22.8 

60.3 

6.8 

4.0 

In  1908  there  entered  the  ports  8659  vessels, 
of  2.585,312  tons  (958.297  Finnish,  202,058 
Russian,  and  1,424,357  foreign);  and  cleared, 
8681  ve^seds,  of  2,554,876  tons  (934.643  Finnish, 
194,458  Russian,  and  1,4*25,775  foreign).  The 
merchant  marine  on  January  1,  1909,  consisted 
of  3160  vessels,  of  383,205  tons  (steamers,  441, 
of  08,649  tons).  In  January,  1909,  there  were 
2142  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  over  nine- 
tenths  Ixdng  owned  by  the  state.  Post-offices  in 
1908  mimlK'red  1850. 

Finance.  The  Grand  Duchy  has  its  own  fi- 
nancial and  customs  systems.  Tlie  monetary 
unit  is  the  mark,  worth  one  franc,  or  19.3  cents. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  In  1907  amounte<l  to 
134.382,219  marks  and  130.340.191  marks  re- 
s|M*ctivt*ly ; in  1908,  100.507.038  (including  24,- 
722.501  extraordinary)  and  167,993,790  (includ- 
ing .52.303,909  extraordinary)  res|HH?tively.  The 
principal  sources  of  ordinary  revenue  In  1908 
were:  Customs,  48.333,238  marks;  railwaj**, 

10,837,791;  public  lands  and  f ircsts,  10,778,785; 
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CNcfso,  0,357.004;  in<linM*t  taxo*.  0,203,0.30; 
poMtK,  0,240.<M)0;  Atam|H.  2.7H7.44.3.  'Hie  loatl- 
injj  I>rnnclii‘»  of  ordiiuiry  cx|M-mlltur(*  w<-ro; 
Comiminicationa,  4.3,817,210  iiiarkH;  woraliip 
and  public  instruction,  15.008,431;  civil  ndniin- 
istration,  12,4.50,738;  public  debt,  0,251,.50fS.  On 
January  1,  1000,  the  public  debt  stcxxl  at  152,- 
083.543  mnrka. 

ffOVFji.NMEXT.  The  Kmporor  of  RuFtAia  ift  the 
Grand  Duke,  who  Aunimons  and  ni.'iy  dianolve 
the  Diet.  This  IkhIv,  which  Is  unicameral,  is 
choM*n  by  direct  proportional  election,  the  auf- 
frnjiy*  l)cing  posseaaetl  by  each  citiren  (with  the 
UAtial  exceptiona)  who  has  reachetl  hia  or  her 
twenty-fourth  y*^'ar.  Kvery  voting  citizen  is  eli- 
gible to  tlie  Diet,  to  whieh  at  the  first  election, 
in  1007,  22  women  were  elected.  Tlie  Diet, 
which  lasts  for  three  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
solved, has  power  to  enact  legislation  which  dcn*.H 
not  alfect  the  fundamental  laws  or  the  organi- 
zation of  land  and  sea  defense.  The  Grand 
Duchy  is  included  in  the  St.  Petersburg  military 
district.  The  exc*ciitive,  at  the  hca<l  of  which 
are  the  Governor-General  and  the  Russian  S<‘C- 
retary  of  State  for  Finland,  is  resjKmsihlc  Ixdh 
to  the  Grand  Duke  and  to  the  Diet.  The  Gov 
ernor -General  in  1000  was  Gen.  \V.  A.  Boeck* 
mann. 

Hi.sTonr.  The  first  session  of  the  Finnish 
Diet  lasted  h’ss  than  a we<*k.  It  was  0|H‘mHl 
on  Fehruary  18,  but  dissfdvcd  on  February  22 
by  the  (’zar's  order,  Ijeeaujx*  the  speaker  had  dis- 
regarded the  Czar's  wish  that  he  should  confine 
himself  to  the  expression  of  loyal  ?ient!ment8 
when  replying  to  ll»e  Czar’s  ojK-ning  message. 
Tl»e  speaker  hail  referreil  to  the  regret  on  the 
part  of  the  pt'oplc  that  matters  concerning  Fin- 
land were  reporteil  to  the  Czar  in  a manner 
that  did  not  conform  to  Finnish  laws  and  that 
was  injurious  in  its  e<R*cts.  Tlie  Hus-«inn  press 
giwrally  approved  the  dissolution  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Diet  had  objected  to  the  pro|K>sed 
plan  of  submitting  bills  alTi*cting  lTn|H»ria!  in- 
terests  to  a joint  preliminary  consideration  by 
the  Si'cretary  of  .State  for  Finland  and  the 
Council  of  >iinisters.  The  next  session,  which 
assembled  in  ,Iune.  was  nUo  dissolved  by  the 
C/Af  (Xovemla’r  2fi),  having  refusisl  to  pass 
the  military  grants  lU'ssi.x,  paragraphs  on 
Uinior^. 

FINLEY,  M.\ktiia.  An  American  writer, 
died  January  .30,  IfiOO.  She  was  Inirn  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  in  1828.  I'nder  the  |>en-namo 
“Martha  Farijuharson  ” she  published  in  18(18 
the  first  of  the  “Elsie  Dinsmore  ” books.  This 
w'as  so  successful  that  it  was  followeil  by 
twenty-two  “Elsie”  Ixioks,  the  last,  Ktnie  nnd 
Her  S amcjtakes,  in  1005.  These  Nioks  are  among 
the  most  widely  reail  Ixioks  for  girls  ever  writ- 
ten. Miss  Finley  was  the  author  also  of  a 
series  of  juvenile  storh^s  call(><!  the  “Mildred” 
series. 

FIBE  INSURANCE.  See  Firk  PiioTECTlo:». 

FIBE  LOSSES,  Fire  Pbotkction. 

FIBE  PROTECTION.  The  successful  use 
of  New  York's  high-pressure  system,  whose  in- 
stallation in  Bnxiklyn  ami  the  lower  part  of 
Manhattan  was  so  markisl  a feature  of  the  de- 
velopments in  this  fiehl  during  1008,  contimii'd 
in  1000,  and  attracted  even  greater  attention 
to  fire  proti*ction  from  a eenlra!  pumping  sta- 
tion by  means  of  indejiendent  high-pressure 
rmiins  and  hydrants.  Early  in  the  ye.ar  the 
Manhattan  system  rect'ived  a most  thorough 


test  in  the  occurrence  of  three  large  fires  almost 
simuHancoiisIy,  nnd  tlu'se  were  succi‘HsfuUy  cx- 
tingiiishi^l  without  the  use  of  engines.  Previ- 
oiisly  the  hose  wagons  had  lieen  given  right  of 
way  over  the  engines  in  responding  to  alarms, 
but  the  latter  always  accompaniiMl  the  firemen 
for  use  in  case  of  failure  of  the  high  pressure 
or  other  emergency.  So  successful  and  reliable 
did  tlie  Jiigh  pressure  show*  itself  that  during 
the  year  1000  onlers  were  issued  relieving  Ihe 
engines  from  responding  to  alarms  in  the  high- 
prcHsnre  district  save  under  exe»*ptionaI  circurn- 
slnms's.  and  the  hosi*  wagons,  carrying  the  high- 
pressure  hose  with  the  water  tower  and  ladder 
trucks,  compriseil  the  mobile  equipment.  The 
New  York  Fire  IVpartmcnt  during  the  year 
employed  in  conm-ction  with  the  high-pressure 
service  n powerful  gasoline  autonmhile  hose 
wagon,  whieh  more  than  met  cxptK’tntiona  and 
wns  considered  to  lie  the  lieglnning  of  an  exten- 
sive use  of  automobile  apparatus  in  that  con- 
servative, but  efficient,  department.  This  ma- 
chine ri'ceivisl  a thorough  test  over  all  condi- 
tions of  pavement  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
It  was  found  nhle  to  develop  speeds  up  to  forty 
miles  an  hour,  and  in  a year  of  service  did  not 
fail  once  in  answering  nn  alarm. 

In  th«  extension  of  the  service  on  the  East 
Side  an  interesting  improvement  planned  by  the 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  nnd  Electric- 
ity, was  intnxiuced  which  greatly  increases  tlie 
eflicioncy  of  the  system  and  esjKTially  its  reliahil- 
Uy.  In  laying  the  mains  in  this  new  territory 
it  was  decbUvi  to  install  them  on  two  indepen- 
dent systems,  interconnecting,  however,  at  ci*r- 
tiiin  |K»int8  where  electrically  controlled  valves 
were  located.  The  mains  of  each  system  to 
which  the  hydrants  w'ere  connecteil  were  to 
be  laid  normally  in  alternate  str«M>ts.  Ordi- 
narily, there  would  lie  a hydrant  in  clow* 
pro.ximity  to  any  |K)ssible  scene  of  fire 
and  abundant  water  would  be  forthcoming 
ns  siKin  as  the  alarm  was  turneil  in  and  the 
electrically  driven  pumps  at  the  cimtral  sta- 
tions were  starttil.  Hut  should  there  be  a fail- 
ure of  a main  due  to  breakage,  then  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  entire  system  is  impaireil,  and  this 
is  not  a remote  possibility  in  New  York,  wliere 
excavations  of  the  .streets,  nia«le  often  by  irre- 
sfKmsiblo  workmen,  may  weaken  tbc  mains.  In 
fact  such  an  ocetirrence  actually  took  place  in 
1308  when  a failure  of  an  improperly  supportcii 
and  prot«*cted  pi|»e  occurn-d  in  a subway  exca- 
vation. The  improved  system  planmsi  providc<l 
for  eh»ctrlcally  controlled  valves  whereby  one- 
half  the  system  can  1h^  instantly  cbisinl  down, 
instead  of  rispiiring  from  tme-<]uarter  to  half 
an  hour  to  o{N‘rate  the  hand  valves  of  the  ohler 
system.  Now,  as  it  was  proviiled  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  hy<lrnnts  to  have  these  so  spaced 
that  one  of  either  system  was  always  within  a 
sliort  distance  of  any  possible  fire,  at  tlie 
worst  the  use  of  a few  extra  lengths  of  hose 
would  Ik*  all  that  would  Ik*  required.  This  in- 
novation was  lielievixl  to  more  than  double  the 
efiicM'iicy  of  the  new  extension,  tlie  actual  con- 
struction of  which  was  In^gtin  during  the  year. 

A be*ginni»g  was  made  in  San  Francisco  with 
the  high  pressure  system,  and  in  Ghicago,  where 
nfM*d  of  such  protection  setuiUHl  to  Ih*  evident,  an 
extensive  rejiort  W'as  prejiansi  by  the  city  en- 
gineer in  wliich  the  work  <»f  other  cities  in  this 
tUdd  was  shown.  In  fact,  it  scM-med  to  lie  proved 
by  N«*w  York's  e\jM*rienee.  n-s  statcnl  by  Chief 
Croker.  that  with  the  high  pressure  nnd  the 
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woll-organlwd  fire  dopartmont  any  firo  cotild  ho 
confinoii  to  tlio  huildinp  of  it«  oripin  nnd  the 
dama^  of  conflapratinn  practically  removed. 

The  use  of  rootor-operatwi  and  propelled  fire 
apparatus  durinj^  IflOU  increased,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  it  had  passed  the  experimental 
•tag;e.  These  automobile  on(?ines  consist  of  gas* 
olino  pumps  of  moderate  capacity  mounted  on 
motor-driven  vehicles  capable  of  a speed  up  to 
40  miles  an  hour*  and  carrying  a supply  of 
hose.  They  are  always  in  readiness  and  can  be 
dispatched  at  high  speed  to  any  point  of  an 
alarm  much  more  quickly  than  horse-driven 
apparatus.  A number  of  these  machines  were 
introduced  into  the  fire  departments  of  various 
American  cities  and  have  proved  successful. 
In  fact  in  some  cities  it  is  believed  that  in- 
creased proteetion  and  economy  can  l>e  secured 
by  having  double  companies  in  a single  fire 
house,  and  trusting  to  the  spee<l  of  the  motors 
to  reach  the  fire  in  season.  Automobile  ladder 
trucks  were  also  meeting  with  favor  and  were 
purchased  by  a numlK?r  of  departments.  In 
these  a four-wheclml  high-power  motor  takes 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  front  wheels,  thus 
making  a six-wheele<i  vehicle,  Xot  only  is  the 
motor  powerful  enotigh  to  secure  the  requisite 
spec<l,  but  the  arrangement  has  been  found  to  be 
as  readily  controlled  and  steered  as  the  ordinary 
truck,  and  alfords  a stable  bjise  for  the  exten- 
sion ladders.  There  were  also  in  use  motor 
vehicles  for  salvage  and  emergency  corps,  chenit* 
cal  engines,  hose  and  combination  wagons,  not 
to  mention  high-speed  cars  for  chiefs  and  super- 
vising ofticers,  nil  of  which  showed  increased  use 
and  great  improvement  during  the  year.  In 
many  cities  attention  was  being  paid  to  water 
supplies  and  alarm  systems,  and  in  Xew  York  a 
stuay  of  the  much-needed  replacement  of  its 
obsolete  telegraph  alarm  system  was  under- 
taken. It  was  found  necessary  to  recommend 
a complete  new  system  with  a central  sUition 
remov^  from  the  present  non-fireproof  Fire 
Headquarters,  and  an  iiuiependent  isolated  build- 
ing located  at  some  such  central  point  as  in 
Central  Park  w'as  considered  desirable. 

The  fire  losses  for  the  year  according  to  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commrrrinl  Bulletin 
(New  York)  amounted  to  $20.'l.b41>,2(K).  This 
shows,  however,  a reduction  of  some  thirty- 
five  million  dollars  from  the  record  of  the  year 
1908  and  is  considerably  over  fifty  millions  be- 
low the  average  for  the  five  years  ending  with 
1900,  which  was  high,  ow’ing  to  the  fact  that 
the  San  Francisco  conflagration  losses  of  190C 
are  includetl  therein.  As  compared  with  the  fire 
loswa  of  19tW,  which  aggregated  $2.')8.5U2.250, 
the  record  for  1009  showed  a steady  decline  in 
the  value  of  property  burned  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

The  relative  increase  in  the  nverasre  annual 
fire  loss  when  comparcKl  with  the  increase  in  the 
estimated  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  would 
se<'m  to  indicate  that  the  fire  waste  w'as  very 
excessive.  The  average  annual  lire  loss  for  the 
five  years  1877  to  IH82  W'aa  $70,489,(100,  whereas 
the  average  yearly  fire  loss  for  the  live  years 
ending  with  *1909  was  $2o7.H27,47o,  showing  an 
increase  of  .337  per  cent.  f)n  the  other  hand, 
taking  the  estimates  of  the  llurenu  of  Statistics, 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  in  1909  was 
$107,104,000,000.  iUi  compared  with  $12,042,- 
0(»0.000  estimated  wealth  in  ISHO,  or  an  increase 
in  the  thirty  years  of  251  pi*r  cent.  Thus  it 
would  npj>ear  that  tho  ratio  of  increase  in  lire 


waste  had  far  outstripped  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  fire  losses  in  tliis  country  and  Canada 
during  the  past  thirty-three  years  aggregate 
the  appalling  sum  of  $4,712,537,525,  showing  an 
average  of  $142,804,000  per  annum. 

There  were  during  the  year  1900  some  3270 
fires,  where  the  loss  in  each  instance  reached  or 
exceeded  $10,000,  a number  decidedly  lest  than 
was  credited  against  any  of  the  four  years  pre- 
vious, and  by  some  insurance  authorities  this 
fact  is  believed  to  mark,  not  only  better  business 
conditions,  but  a more  active  realization  of  the 
tremen«lous  waste  occasioned  by  fires  due  in 
large  part  to  improper  conditions  of  buildings 
and  maintenance.  Classified  according  to  their 
destructiveness  the  fires  of  1900  and  seven  pre- 
ce<ling  years  show  the  following  results; 
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During  1900  there  were  twenty-six  instances 
W’here  a loss  of  $500,000  or  more  was  caused. 
These  fires  were  as  follows: 


New  York  City,  wholosnlo  grocery  nnd 

_ other  % 680,W)0 

Boston.  Mass.,  automobile  warehouse  and 

repair  plant  750,000 

North  Chelmsford.  Mass.,  worsted  mills.  BOO.OOO 

Toledo.  Ohio,  business  block 600  000 

Galveston.  Tex.,  wharf  and  cotton 600^000 

Jersey  City,  N.  J„  railroad  piers  and 

llphters  800.000 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  various. 8O0.0OO 

Chicago.  III.,  grain  elevator 1.000.000 

Akn»n,  Ohio,  business  block 600.000 

Fresno.  CnI.,  fruit  parking  plant 500.000 

Port  Costa,  Cal-,  grain  docks 1,000.000 

Siiskatchewan.  Canada,  forest  fires 700.000 

Tonopah.  Nev.,  rallniad  repair  shop 600,000 

Montlcrllo  N.  Y.,  hotels  and  business 

houses  800.000 

pecjitiir.  III.,  several  business  blocks 1,000,000 

I’ltlsburg,  Pa.,  storage  w-arehnuse 600.000 

Toronto.  Ont..  Parliament  buildings 500.000 

Poplar  Bluffs,  Mo.,  hotel  and  stores 6OO.OOO 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  dwellings 1,000.000 

Quebi-c,  Quo.,  grain  elevator  nnd  docks.  .1.200,000 
I^.iyton.  Ohio,  scale  factory  and  other....  650.000 

Wlilte  Plains.  N.  Y..  dwellings 600.000 

BnUlmoro,  Md..  scveml  business  houses.  675.000 
Kalamasoo.  Mich,  hotel  and  business  hik  750,000 
Harlne,  WIs..  automobile  top  factory  and 

other  660.000 

Crystal  River,  Fla.,  pencil  factory  and 
other  600,000 


FISH  AND  FISHERIES.  In  June.  1990, 
Dr.  F.  11.  Sumner,  Director  of  the  laboratory 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fislieries  at  \Voo<l* 
Hole,  Mass.,  rejKirted  on  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding aumnier,  and  puhlishwl  announcementa 
for  the  season  of  1909.  Eighteen  salaried  in- 
vestigators were  at  the  laUiratory  during  tho 
season  of  1908,  and  thirteen  worked  without 
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MlaQ*.  A biological  «urv(*y  of  the  Wotnls  Hole 
r^ion  l)C{»un  some  years  earlier  woubi,  it  was 
expecte<l,  be  completed  by  the  end  of  ISHMI.  The 
report  of  the  survey  up  to  the  time  Ur.  Sum- 
ner’s report  whs  written,  recordo<l  over  1400 
species  of  animals  and  over  250  of  plants  in 
this  region.  TIte  hawkbill  turtle  had  recently 
been  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Woods  Hole,  an 
occurrence  which  seems  not  to  have  l>ei*n  men- 
tioned earlier.  Work  at  this  lalnjratory  was 
continued  during  the  season  of  IHOO,  a large 
numla'r  of  investigators  being  present.  In  or- 
der that  I)in*ctor  Sumner  might  have  leisure 
to  finish  several  pieces  of  unfinished  work,  Dr. 
Raymond  C.  Osburn  was  Acting  Director  for 
the  season. 

It  was  rej>ortod  during  the  year  that  Horace 
Knowles,  I'nited  States  Minister  to  Hunmiiia, 
was  proposing  to  send  a earload  of  Itlack  Sea 
sturgeon  to  the  Uniteil  States,  to  attempt  the 
re-introduction  of  these  into  Atlantic  Coast 
rivers,  where  they  arc  practically  extinet. 

United  States  lUireaii  of  Kialieries  Document 
No.  644,  publishefi  in  1000,  deals  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  fish  and  fish  eggs  by  the  Pureau  in 
190K.  The  Bureau  has  adopted  a uniform  class- 
ification of  young  fish  as  to  size  as  follows: 

Fry , up  to  the  time  yolk  sac  is  absorl»ed. 

Advanced  fry , from  fry  up  to  one  Inch. 

Fingerling  , 1 inch  to  yearling  stage. 

Yearling , one  year  old,  but  less  than  two. 

In  1008,  2,413,800,225  young  fish  wore  distrib- 
uted for  public  and  private  use  in  the  Unites! 
States,  and  457,047.05.’}  eggs  sent  to  State  and 
foreign  hatchentHi.  The  report  contains  further 
details  of  work  done  hv  all  the  hatciierics  un- 
der tl>e  supervision  of  the  Bureau.  l*nite<l 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Document  No.  015 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  Alaska  fisheries 
in  1008.  The  salmon  season  was,  on  the  whole, 
a prosperous  one,  the  value  of  the  outptit  for 
the  year  being  $10,185,783.  Detailed  statistics 
for  the  various  fisheries  arc  given  in  the  re- 
port, Some  violations  of  the  fishery  laws  were 
prosecuOnl  and  convictions  obtained. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  salmon  ascending  a single  river,  a 
contrivance  was  erwttHl  on  Wotwl  River,  by 
which  the  fisli  could  be  cmintcKi  as  they  canK*  in, 
giving  an  cstimabsl  miniljcr  of  2,000.000. 
Alaska  cmlfish  was  reported  ns  g«*tting  a foot- 
hold in  Eastern  markets,  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct for  1{M)8  having  lK>cn  $1.3.3.015.  The 
value  of  the  halibut  catch  w'ns  $17IA42.  and 
that  of  herring  $23.6.50.  The  whale  industry  In 
Alaska  is  of  considerable  im(M)rtnnc«,  hut  no 
data  were  given  to  show  its  value  in  1008. 

At  the  newly  established  biological  station 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at 
Fairj»ort.  Iowa  (see  BiotjociiCAL  Stationh),  an 
especial  study  is  lieing  made  of  methods  for  the 
artificial  propagation  of  the  fresh-water  mils- 
•el.  The  shtdis  are  used  in  tlie  manufacture 
of  pearl  buttons,  over  50.000  tons  of  shells,  with 
an  output  worth  $6,000,000  annually,  Inung 
used  for  this  puri>os«'.  The  industry  centres  at 
Muscatine  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  bt*tweeu  which 
cities  the  new  station  is  situated. 

The  Report  of  the  North  iS«*a  Fisheries  In- 
vestigation Committee,  for  the  year,  may  Im* 
summarised:  1.  In  legislation  requiring  the 

return  to  the  water  of  nil  fish  l)clow'  a certain 
size,  it  is  important  to  know  how  iinich  the  fish 
may  have  been  injured  by  the  j)rocess  of  eateh- 
ing.  K.\(>erinient8  show  (hat  the  otter  trawl 


enuses  much  ntore  injury  to  the  fish  than  the 
lK*am  trawl.  2.  The  age  of  the  plaice  can  l>e 
determiiuNl  by  counting  the  concentric  rings  on 
the  Otoliths.  Using  tills  as  a method  of  esti- 
mating age,  Dr.  Wallace  has  demonstratc4l  that 
the  tUh  in.iy  rt'ach  sexual  maturity  at  dltlcrent 
ages  In  ditferent  localities. 

Dr.  J.  StotTord,  working  in  1004  at  Malpeque, 
Prince  Edward  iHlund,  repf>rted  in  1900  the  re- 
suits  of  rihs(>rvations  on  the  young  oysters.  Pre- 
vious workers  had  studieil  the  oyster  embryo 
up  to  the  veliger  stage,  and  from  the  “spat” 
condition  to  the  adult.  Betw«-«*n  tlu*#e  there 
has  been  a giip,  which  iSlolIord’s  investigations 
seem  to  have  hridgt*d.  By  a study  of  the  plank- 
ton he  w'HB  able  to  ri*cogiiize  the  oyster,  and  obi© 
to  follow  its  later  stages  from  plankton  mate- 
rial. The  fn'O  swimming  period  lasts,  he  thinks, 
about  a month,  fixation  occurring  when  it  is 
about  0.38  mm.  long.  Of  importance  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a foot  ill  the  young  oyster,  which  is 
lost  after  the  “spat”  period  b<-gins. 

E.  .1.  Allen  thinks  that  there  is  a close  cor- 
relation between  the  number  of  hours  of  bright 
sunlight  during  the  first  qu.irter  of  the  year 
and  the  size  of  the  mackerel  catch  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast.  Data  colleeted  for  years  from  1{»02 
to  1008  apparently  lend  to  this  conclusion. 
This  is  bccaiHe  bright  sunlight  during  February 
and  March  increase  the  number  of  diatoms  in 
the  water,  thus  protiucing  an  increase  in  the 
food  of  copejxHls,  and  thus  indirectly  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  mackerel  food. 

FISHER,  Oforok  Park.  An  .American  theo- 
logian and  historion,  died  Di'cember  20,  1000. 
He  w’as  iMim  in  Wrentham,  Mass.,  in  1827,  and 
graduatiMl  from  Brown  University  in  1847.  He 
studied  thenlogv*  at  Yale  Divinity  School  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  In  Ger- 
many. In  1861  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
eecle«iastienl  history  at  Yale,  and  held  this 
position  until  1002,  when  he  retired  as  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  He  was  a voluminous  writer, 
and  among  his  published  w’orks  w'cre:  The 

l^uprrnnturat  Oriffin  of  Chri/ttianity  (1865); 
Life  of  Hrnjnwin  HiUiman  (186tl);  flv^tory  of 
the  Reformation  (187.3);  The  Hcyinningn  of 
Vhristianity  ( 1877);  Faith  and  Rntionaliem 
(1870);  The  Outlinee  of  f*ni»rrsfif  History 
(1885);  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
(1HH8);  Colonial  History  of  the  United  States 
(1802);  History  of  Christian  D^fctrine  (1896); 
Itrirf  History  of  the  United  States  (1806); 
Edicards  on  the  Trmity  (1903).  He  contrib- 
ute)! also  many  articles  to  theological  and  gen- 
eral reviews. 

FITCH,  Clydf  Wii.mav.  An  American 
dramatist.  di«*«l  Si'ptenila'r  4.  1909.  He  was 
Itorn  in  New  York  Uity  in  1865,  and  graduated 
from  Amherst  t'))l!egi*  In  1886.  During  his  col- 
lege course  he  wrote  several  stories  and  short 
plays,  and  la'canie  locally  famous  in  the  deline- 
ation of  female  parts  in  the  college  theatricals. 
His  plans  for  his  life  work  were  for  either 
interior  dt'coration  or  architwture.  While  he 
was  ilehating  Itetween  the  two,  he  wrote  several 
stories  and  a one-net  play,  Retty*s  Finish,  which 
was  priMluced  in  Boston.  an«l  ran  for  two  months. 
At  this  time  Richard  Mansfield  was  seeking  for 
a play  with  Ih»iiu  Bruinmel  as  the  leading  char- 
acter. Mr.  Fitch  was  recoin  niendtxl  to  him, 
and  the  play  was  written  and  pnaliieed^n  1890 
as  Heuu  lirumwrl.  It  was  an  itistaiit  sueeess, 
and  at  once  established  Fitch  as  a playwright. 
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Mr.  Mnnsfiold  npiM'artMl  in  tliU  part  owr  lOlK) 
tiiid  it  roniuim'd  onn  of  tli«‘  fav«ril«»J»  in 
ilia  ri*|M’rtoirc.  Followin;;  this  swwhh  Fitfh 
went  abroad  ami  imulo  u ntinly  of  Freneli  tlrania 
and  the  French  ata;^.  IMnya  came  from  his 
hand  thereafter  witli  a rapidity  which  occa* 
Mioned  coimiderable  criticism.  In  1001  four  of 
his  plays  were  at  one  time  runnin}{  in  New 
York  theatres.  Mr.  Fitch  answered  his  critics 
by  declaring;  that  many'  of  the  plays  written 
with  such  apparent  rapidity*  had  really  U^en 
c<»mpos«Hl  years  U'fore,  in  a |>eri«Kl  when  rnana- 
gera  w'ould  not  produce  them.  Ucau  lirumtncl 
was  followed  by  A Modern  Match,  anil  this  by 
a steady  succession  of  plays,  for  the  most  part 
successful,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
wrote  many  plays  to  suit  individual  stars; 
among  them  W’ere  //is  (iroce  I)c  6*rommo«l  for 
Mme.  Modjeska;  yathan  liatc  for  N.  C.  <»o<hI' 
win  and  Maxine  Elliott;  liarbara  ^'ritchie  for 
Julia  Marlowe;  The  (iirl  and  the  Judge  for 
Annie  Uiiss*^1l;  The  Stubbornnesa  of  (icraldine 
for  Mary  Manwring;  and  The  Toast  of  the 
Totrn  for  Viola  Allen.  Among  the  best  of  his 
later  plays  was  The  itirl  teith  Urcen  Kgea^  in 
wliich  the  late  Clara  BltKxlgood  ap{K*artsl  in 
the  title  rOln.  Ho  olso  ailopted  many  plays 
from  foreign  languages.  The  best  known  of 
them  were,  |KThaps,  Sappho,  A Superfluous 
Husband,  and  The  Marriage  fiame.  Mr.  Fitch's 
plays  dealt  chielly  witli  contem|sjrane«m8  AnsTi* 
can  life.  They  were  dewigTR'd  to  entertain,  and, 
fi»r  tho  most  part,  did  so.  Tliey  were  con- 
structed with  great  skill,  for  Mr.  Fitch  was  a 
master  of  slagi'craft.  He  coneermsl  himself 
but  little  with  **  prohlems,"  but  his  C’limf>er* 
will  probably  live  us  one  of  tlie  keenest  satires 
on  American  social  life  yet  written.  Although 
his  work  showed  an  advance  in  technical  skill, 
and  |K‘r)tups  in  seriousnesH,  in  his  later  plays,  it 
is  Hie  opinion  of  nwny  critics  tliat  //eat4  lirum- 
mcl  reinaim*d  his  liest  play.  His  last  work, 
The  City,  a serious  play,  prisluced  after  his 
deatli,  has  been  much  praised  for  its  diuiimtic 
force. 

IJesiih'S  the  works  mentioned  aljove,  Mr.  Fitch 
wn»te  two  lMH)ks  of  fiction,  Some  Correspondence 
and  Six  Conversations,  and  The  Smart  Set, 
Several  of  his  plays  were  publislied  iu  book 
form. 

FITZGIBBON.  Okb.m.I).  An  Irish  jurist, 
diisl  OctolKT  14,  1000.  He  was  Ixirn  in  Dub- 
lin in  1H37  ami  was  edueated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  He  was  udinitted  to  the  Irish  bar 
in  1800  uml  the  English  Ijtir  in  1801.  In  1H72 
lie  was  made  Queen’s  ('minsel.  In  1870  he  was 
law  mlviwr  at  Duldin  Castle,  ami  in  1877-8  was 
Solicitortleneral  of  Ireland.  From  1884  to 
18D6  he  was  (’ommissioner  of  National  Educa- 
tion for  Ireland  and  from  1885  to  1HD7 
Judicial  Oomroisaioner  of  the  Educational  En- 
dowments. He  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  Ap- 
|M>al  in  181)8  and  continued  in  this  position  until 
his  death.  Judge  Filrgibl*oti  was  a nrofmiml 
lawyer,  a man  of  witle  and  vari<*<l  learning, 
nmf  was  well  km>w*n  for  bis  unswerving  recti- 
tude and  conspicuous  fairness. 

FLAOLEB,  Isaac  Vas  Vleck.  An  Ameri- 
can muHiciun,  <iied  March  10,  1009.  He  was 
lK>rn  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  He  early 
showtHl  talent  as  an  organist,  ami  was  well 
known  h>caHy  when  he  went  to  Paris  uml  Her- 
many  Ui  study  niusie.  On  his  nturn  1«>  tho 
United  Slates  he  was  organist  ut  Plymouth 


Church,  Chicago,  organist  and  musical  hTturer 
at  the  Chaiilaiiqim  Ass<‘nihly,  Chautauqua,  N. 
Y.  For  several  years  he  taught  miisle  at  Syra- 
cuse ami  Cornell  universities  and  at  the  Utica 
Conservatory  of  Music.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  tiie  American  iiuild  of  Organists. 
At  the  time  of  his  deatii  and  for  (M*veral  years 
previous  he  was  organist  of  tiie  First  Pr«*sby- 
teriun  Church  at  Aulnirn.  N.  Y.  He  coni|HJsiHl 
several  pieces  of  music  ami  edited  several 
colU-ctions.  The  most  {lopular  of  his  organ 
com|K>sitlons  is  I'anafions  on  an  American 
Air, 

FLAX.  In  speaking  of  the  flax  crop  of  the 
United  States,  the  flaxseiMl  crop  is  always 
meant,  ns  tho  flax  fibre  producotl  is  a negligible 
quantity.  The  total  production  of  flaxsi'«sl  in 
1909,  according  to  the  l>»*partmt*nl  of  Agricul- 
ture. was  25,850.000  bushels,  the  area  devotetl 
to  the  crop  2,742.000  acres,  the  average  yield 
f»er  aero  9.4  busliels  and  the  total  farm  value 
on  D»*r»'mher  1,  !f:i9.400,0{M).  During  the  last 
few  years  the  llaxseiHl  prcKluction  of  tho  coun- 
try has  not  variinl  much,  but  in  gt'neral  it  has 
declined  since  1902.  Tl»c  high  price  of  the  aitil, 
which  was  1.52.0  cents  |H*r  bushel  on  DeccnilaT 
1.  brings  the  total  value  of  this  year’s  crop 
alK)Ut  40  piT  cent,  over  tho  average  of  the  pre- 
vious live  years.  The  growing  of  flux  for  jhsmI 
U limitiHi  to  iil>out  ten  Stales,  and  aUmt  one- 
half  of  the  total  annual  yield  is  prisluced  in 
North  Dakota.  In  1909  North  Dakota  raised 
14,229,000  bushels  on  l.r»30.(MH)  acres,  the  h»tal 
value  lH*ing  $22,340,000.  Soutli  Dakota  ranked 
M'cond.  with  5,040.(M)0  luishels  on  OOO.tMtO  norths, 
valued  at  $8,5i().<K>0,  and  .Minnesota  third,  with 
4.500,04)0  huslK’is  on  450,tM)0  acres,  the  crop 
representing  a value  of  $fl.750.0<MI.  The  other 
States  producing  llaxsee»l  were  Kansas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska  and 
Oklubotiia,  given  iu  the  diminUhing  order  of 
crop  values. 

FLORENCE  CRITTENTON  MISSION. 
See  Cbittento.n,  Chabi.K8  N. 

FLORIDA.  The  Siutliernuiust  State  of  the 
Amerieuii  Union.  Its  total  urea  is  50,000 
square  miles,  of  which  30H5  s({uare  miles  are 
water.  Us  population  in  1900  w*as  528.542. 
According  to  a K<*deral  estimate  made  in  PH»9 
the  )H)piilatinn  in  that  year  was  079,742.  The 
capital  is  TallahossiH*. 

MinkuaI.  PKonri-Tlox.  The  chief  mineral 
protliict  of  Florida  Is  phosphate.  In  1908  there 
were  pri»duce«l  1,092.102  long  tons  of  phosphate 
rock,  vrtliii'd  at  $8,484,539,  ns  companHl  with 
1.3.57,305  long  tons  in  l!)07,  valu»Ml  at  $0,.577.- 
757.  Tho  industry  h.vs  gn'atly  grown  since 
1888,  W'hcn  the  first  shipment  of  iK>bblc  phos- 
phate was  made  from  Pt*nce  Uivor.  In  1889 
hard  rock  phosphate  was  discovered  in  Marion 
Uountv,  and  in  1890  the  land  |Hlihle  area  was 
o|H*ne<l  in  Polk  (.Aiunty.  Tlie  production  has 
shown  an  increase  ntinost  wdUumt  exception 
each  year  since  its  U’ginning.  The  clay  pnxl- 
ucts  are  also  im|H>riuut  in  the  State.  In  1908 
they  were  valued  at  $23,3,102,  a considerable 
decrease  over  the  protluct  of  1907,  which  was 
valued  at  $3.54.575.  33ie  clay  mined  includi>s 
plastic,  kmdin,  and  brick-making  clays.  Min- 
eral W’uter  was  jiroductnl  in  1908  to  the  value  of 
$20,.5(i9  from  123.5.52  gallons.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  nuid-making  iiiabTials  inlmHl  in- 
cluding llinl,  chert,  and  road-itiuking  clays.  'Fhc 
value  of  the  mineral  jiroducU  of  the  Slate  for 
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1008  was  $0,107,702,  as  compared  with  a value 
of  the  protluct  of  1007  of  $7.3(W,7M. 

Aobiculti’rk  anu  Stock  Kaising.  The  ncre- 
af^,  prn<Uiction,  ami  value  of  the  princinal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1!K)0  were  as  follows^  ac- 
cording' to  figures  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Corn,  8,37H,000  Inisliels, 

valued  at  $6.n55,(HM).  from  Gfjri.OOO  acres;  oats, 
627,00<)  bushels,  valued  at  $,305, (8K),  from  31,- 
(KK)  acri^s;  rice,  25.000  bushels,  valued  at  $20,- 
000,  from  1000  acres;  potatoes.  475,000  bush- 
els, valued  at  $570,000,  from  5000  acres;  hav, 
2(MKK)  tons,  valued  at  $1.3!>0.0(M),  from  10,0(W 
acr(*s;  tobocco.  3,105,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,086,300.  from  4500  acres.  The  cotton  crop 
^ur  10U!M0  wa«  estimated  at  57,000  bales. 
The  pnoluction  has  steadily  fallen  from  1004, 
when  the  crop  was  80,551.  Tlie  number  of  farm 
animals  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  was 
as  follows:  Horses,  55.(MX);  mules,  21,000; 

dairy  cows,  05,000;  other  cattle,  712,000; 
sho(>p,  08,000;  swine,  450,0(X).  The  nund>or  of 
horses  and  all  classes  of  cattle  has  increased 
considerably  in  the  last  few  years.  The  wool 
clipped  in  1900  was  250,480  pounds. 

Fi81Ii:bie8.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  vear  ending  Do- 
cemlH»r  31,  1008,  was  $3,388*000.  Of  these 
products  the  most  important  in  value  was 
mullet,  of  which  24,710,300  pounds,  value<l  at 
$(>52,030,  were  taken.  Next  in  order  of  rank 
was  H|)ong<>s,  of  which  022,500  pounds,  value<l 
at  $.544,880,  were  taken.  Sliud  was  cauglit 
to  the  number  of  2,830,200  |>ounds,  valu<M 
at  $319,800;  re<I  6nap|x>r,  7,718,900  pounds, 
valued  at  $434,000;  Spanish  mackerel,  2.047,- 
400  pounds,  valued  at  $122,330;  mpietengiie 
or  trout,  4,804, 1(M)  fKuinds.  valmnl  nt  $190.- 
350;  prawns,  4,151,900  pounds,  valiusl  at 
$84,280;  terrapin  and  turtle,  183,700  ;>ounds, 
valued  at  $22,110.  Among  other  inifiortant 
fishes  taken  were  black  bass,  bhiefish,  bream  or 
sunfish,  catfish,  channel  bass  or  reilfish.  cre- 
valle,  and  sailor’s  cbolce.  Oysters  were  taken 
to  the  amount  of  1.000,800  bushels,  vhIiuhI  at 
$296,040.  The  alligator  hides  taken  during 
the  year  numbered  50,900  and  W’ere  vhIimmI  at 
$48,230.  The  total  number  of  inde|>endent 
fishermen  in  the  State  was  3288,  and  tlie  wage- 
earning fishermen  numbered  6924.  There  were 
employed  327  vessels,  valueil  at  $018,074. 

EnrcATiON.  'Hie  total  school  population  of 
the  State  is  cstimato<l  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  bis  biennial  report  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  at  224.- 
007,  while  the  total  enrollment  of  all  pupils 
of  all  the  public  schools  for  the  same  period 
was  134,722,  only  about  00  per  «*nt.  of  the 
children  of  legal  school  age.  Of  the  chihlren 
enrolled,  only  about  70  per  cent.,  or  94.897, 
were  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  aver- 
age monthly  salary  of  teachers  was  $44.69  for 
a term  of  5.4  months.  The  State  has  no  com- 
pulsory attendance  Irw%  although  attempts 
have  l^en  made  to  pass  such  a Inw'  through  the 
legislature  for  several  years.  The  legislature 
of  1907  passed  a law  regulating  the  Aalaries  of 
county  siiperinteodenls  of  public  instruction, 
and  established  a graduated  system  of  salaries 
ranging  from  $600  a year  us  a minimum  to 
$2400.  This  meiistire  lias  iHvn  found  valuulile 
in  securing  tins  services  of  cmn|M>teiit  men. 

Politics  and  Hovkb.nmknt.  On  April  2(1, 
Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  who  liml  Ihi'ii  elected 
United  States  Senator  at  the  primaries  in  1908, 


took  his  S(‘at  In  the  St*naU».  On  April  22  the 
State  Si-nato  pu«ju*d.  by  a vote  of  24  to  7,  the 
bill  for  the  subrnisMiun  ut  the  general  election 
in  Novemlier,  1910,  of  n State-wiile  Pnihibi- 
lion  amendment,  and  on  April  23  the  House 
adopted  the  bill  by  a large  majority.  An 
amendment  to  the  ('onstltutlon.  relating  to  suf- 
frage. know'n  as  the  Heard  Distmfranchisement 
Resolution,  was  on  May  8 defeiUetl  in  Uks  Houho 
of  Uepreseiilutives.  This  rewdution,  which 
passed  the  Senate,  contained  tlic  following 
clause:  “Every  male  ptTson  of  the  age  of  21 

years  and  upwards  who  shall  at  the  time  of 
registration  l>e  a citizen  of  the  Unitwl  States,” 
etc.,  •*  shall  be  doenu*!!  a qualifinl  eb-etor  at 
all  elections  under  this  constitution.”  Tliis 
act  was  in  clin^t  conflict  to  the  FifUvnth 
Amendment  to  the  Ftnlcral  ('onstifution.  nio 
principal  o]>|>ositinn  to  the  umendment  came 
from  the  Prohibition  forces,  who  w'ero  strongly 
op|s>S4iI  to  the  submitting  of  this  measure  to 
the  people  at  the  same  time  as  the  Slate-wido 
Prohibition  res<dution.  On  June  11  the  (Jov- 
ernor  signi'tl  the  bill  prohibiting  race-track 
gamlding  in  the  State,  but  this  act  wu.s  not  to 
go  into  effect  until  April,  1911,  and.  as  there 
would  la*  another  session  of  the  h'gisbiture  l>e- 
foro  tliat  date,  the  race  track  pc*ojdR  had  strong 
h<»pes  that  tlio  act  would  be  repealed  Ix'forc  it 
became  efT»*etive. 

Otiikr  Kvknts.  On  Octoh«»r  11  a burrieann 
did  great  dainagt*  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  State,  partially  wn*eking  the  city  of  Key 
West  arui  doing  damage  to  pro}M*rty  to  the 
amount  of  $2.000.tHX).  Martini  law  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  mayor  of  the  pity  and  United 
States  triMijw  were  nskcsl  for  to  assist  in  patror 
wrirk.  Nine  larg»*  cigar  factories,  two  fire  sla- 
tioim.  five  ehurehes  and  many  blocks  of  resi- 
dence's ami  stores  were  destroyed.  Six  persons 
were  killed  and  many  others  injured. 

LK<il8LATloN.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  lfM)9  are  those  noted  U*- 
low:  Acts  were  passetl  regulating  the  prac- 

tice of  osteopathy,  optometry,  and  dentistry. 
The  Hoard  of  Healtli  was  authorized  to  enhirct* 
rules  for  the  protection  of  the  puhlic  health 
and  to  estaldish  ajid  maintain  sanitariums  for 
the  treatment  of  tul»erculosis.  Provision  was 
made  for  fire  protection  in  public  schools  and 
for  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  agriculture  and  civil  g*)vernment.  The 
drinking  of  linuor  on  trains  wits  prohibited 
and  also  the  sale  of  certain  narcotics.  A pure 
food  law  was  enocb'il.  together  with  laws  for 
the  suppression  of  contagious  diseaw's  in  live- 
stock and  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  water. 
•Measures  were  enacted  regulating  the  fire  in- 
surance companies  and  penalizing  railroad  com- 
pnnie.H  for  delay  in  settling  claims.  The  laws 
relating  to  elections  were  amended  to  prevent 
corrupt  practices. 

OFFirKH«.  fiovernor,  Alliort  W.  (lilchrist; 
.Secretary  of  State,  II.  C.  Crawford;  Treasurer, 
W.  V.  Knott;  Comptroller,  A.  C-  Croom;  At- 
torney-den'Tal,  Park  M.  Trammell;  Auditor, 
Ernest  .\mos;  Adjutant  Ccnera!,  .1.  C.  U.  Fos- 
ter; Sui»erin(endent  of  Public  Instruction.  W. 
M.  Holloway;  (^immissioiier  of  Agriculture, 
H.  E.  MeTJn — all  IX*nif>eraU. 

Judiciarv — Supreme  Court:  Chief  Jii.stin*.  J. 
H.  Whilfiehl;  JuHtiees.  \V.  A.  Mocker.  R.  F. 
Taylor,  T.  M.  Shackleforel,  Clias.  H,  Parkhill 
and  U.  S.  CiK'krell;  Clerk,  Milton  II.  Mabry  — 
all  Democrats. 
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Tlio  Rtnto  of  1009  was  conipoacHl 

of  32  ik-niocratw  in  tin*  St»imlo  and  08 
crnta  and  1 Socialist  in  tlic  Hous«*.  The  State 
Rcprcsentutivcft  in  (*<»n>rn'a«  will  la*  found  in  the 
section  Congress  of  the  article  United  States. 

FOLK  LORE  SOCIETY,  American.  See 
ANTlIROl*OUKiV. 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION.  Food  Inspec- 
tion. KllorU  to  cheek  tl»e  adulteration  and 
»<»phiatication  of  fi»od  and  drug  pr*HlucU  were 
continued  in  moat  civiliml  countries  during 
may,  to  the  steady  im|irovemont  of  the  quality 
of  these  products  and  of  the  aanitary  conditions 
un«ler  which  they  arc  pnqmred.  In  the  United 
States,  approximately  lO.thK)  samples  of  foods 
and  drugs  collected  in  inter-state  traffic  and 
aiamt  8500  samples  of  imjxirted  gfKxIs  were 
analyr^ed  under  tin*  National  Food  and  Drugs 
act  of  June  30,  1909.  ami  there  aerc  rc|a>rted 
to  the  respective  ^listrict  attorneys  for  prose- 
cution 494  casi*8,  359  more  than  the  year  pro- 
ce«ling.  Of  tlie  cas<*s  decid»*d  during  the  year, 
85  resulted  in  convictions  and  fines,  and  98  in 
decrees  of  comlemnation  and  forfeiture  of 
goods,  wliereas  hut  2 cases  were  lost  by  the 
government.  Many  of  the  cas«'s  successfully 
prosecuted  were  with  reference  to  the  atlultcra- 
tion  of  the  milk  supplied  to  several  of  the 
larger  cities  from  near  by  States,  and  led  to  a 
material  purification  of  the  milk  supply.  Sub- 
stantial progress  was  also  made  in  the  exclu- 
sion from  inter  state  conmu-rce  t)f  a nun»ber 
of  the  more  pernicious  nostrums  and  habit- 
forming  drugs,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  flavoring  extracts.  Only  44  viola- 
tions of  the  national  meat  inspection  law’  were 
prosecuted,  of  which  15  of  tlioac  decided  re- 
sulted in  convictions. 

Much  attention  wms  given  to  the  formulation 
of  food  standards,  n matter  largely  delegated 
by  the  law  to  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Treasury,  and  Commerce  and  l^ljor.  Follow’- 
ing  a report  of  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Hefereo  Jllourd  of  ('nnsulting  KxjH'rts,  n Ijody 
appointed  by  President  RtMisevelt  in  1908  to 
consider  Important  matters  in  controversy,  in 
which  healthy  young  rnen  were  used  as  sul>- 
jeets  for  a period  of  four  mouths  in  experi- 
ments to  teat  the  elTect  of  Ixui/oate  of  sotla 
on  nutrition  and  health,  a diNrision  was  an- 
nouncctl  whereby  the  use  of  this  substance  is 
now  allowed,  provided  the  amount  us*’d  is 
stated  oil  the  container  or  |mcknge.  Similar 
uestions  with  reference  to  the  use  of  sulphur 
ioxid,  saccharin  and  cop{>er  sulphate  were 
pending  before  the  Referee  Roanl  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  Tlie  imp«irtatlon  of  canned  veg- 
etables greened  with  copiKT  salts  was  again 
permitted  under  certain  restrictions.  A de- 
cision as  to  the  branding  of  whisky  w*as  ren- 
dered by  President  Taft,  l)eeemla*r  27,  l!)09, 
under  which  this  term,  which  hat!  previously 
been  restricted  to  “straight  whisky,”  is  c.x- 
tended  to  include  blends  and  goods  made  from 
rcctilietl,  distilled  or  neutral  spirits,  provided 
the  sourci*  and  process  are  indicated  on  tlic 
label.  Under  a decision  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  flour  bleached  by 
nitrogen  |K.‘roxide  has  U'cn  declannl  adulter- 
ated since  June  10,  1909.  OtluT  decisions  of 
the  year  dealt  with  the  labeling  of  tur|X’iitine, 
cniim’d  siilnuiii  and  whitefish,  and  of  wines,  and 
witli  the  im]Mirtatitiii  of  damaged  colFee  and 
the  preparutiuu  and  shipment  of  shelllish. 


Most  of  the  States  also  sliowt*d  much  activ- 
ity in  pure  food  matters.  Nearly  every  State 
in  which  tlie  legislature  w*as  in  session 
amendiHl  its  laws  as  to  tlic  manufacture  and 
sale  of  food  priklucts,  and  in  many  States  ad- 
ditional regulation  and  rulings  wore  promul- 
gated under  existing  laws.  In  a general  way 
the  trend  was  in  tlie  direction  of  uniformity 
with  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  act,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  standards,  though  there 
is  still  great  diversity  in  n*<juireinents.  At 
the  cU»se  of  the  year,  twenty-two  States  had 
adopUnl  the  Federal  standards,  and  five  of 
thcMC  States  hail  also  adopted  the  additional 
standards  pronmlgute<l  by  the  joint  committee 
of  the  Association  of  Oflicial  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists and  tlie  Association  of  ^tate  and  Na- 
tional Food  and  Dairy  Departments.  In  three 
other  States  the  laws  css<>ntia)ly  prescribed 
the  Federal  standards.  Alabama  adoptinl  a 
new’  law',  which  w’ent  into  effect  January  1, 
1910,  and  among  the  other  States  making  ex* 
tem-ive  alterations  were  California,  Idaho,  11- 
linuix,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan, 
.Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersc*y,  North  Carolina,  Nortli 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, WaKhington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
A noteworthy  feature  (»f  many  of  the  new'  laws 
was  the  iiicreascil  insistence  U[xm  satisfactory 
sanitary  conditions  in  factories,  bakeries, 
dairies,  rcstiuirants,  and  other  places  where 
fotni  protiucts  are  preparfHl  and  sold.  Cali- 
fornia, Indiana,  Louisiana.  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin  gave 
particular  attention  to  this  phase  in  tlioir  new 
legislation,  and  there  were  nuny  indications  of 
an  AW'akeiiing  of  the  giuieral  public  to  the  need 
of  greater  sUingency  in  such  mutters. 

Outside  the  United  States  but  little  new  food 
legislation  was  enacted,  most  of  the  civilized 
nations  already  pt»s»essing  fairly  ciriNrtive  laws. 
In  Switzerland  a new'  law  went  into  operation 
July  1,  1909,  in  which  special  prominence  is 
given  to  the  inspection  of  imjiortcd  food  prod- 
ucts. Hungary  prohibited  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  a*lulterale<l  wines,  and  in  Den- 
mark new*  regulations  ns  to  meats  for  exp<>rt 
went  Into  etfoct.  Holland  enacted  a new  law 
for  dairy  products,  and  France  c.xtended  its 
pure  food  laws  to  Algeria. 

Tlie  ^‘cornl  International  Congress  for  the 
Repression  of  Adulteration  of  Alimentary  and 
Plmnnuceutical  Products  was  held  in  Paris, 
OcIuUt  17-24,  1909,  with  over  2000  delegates 
and  visitors,  representing  twenty-eight  nations 
and  all  parts  of  the  world,  llie  Congress  coin- 
pletetl  tlie  work  of  its  predeo^asor  at  (ieneva 
in  1908  as  to  formulating  definitions  of  stand- 
ard fiHxl  and  drug  priKliicts  for  adoption  as 
an  international  “cixJex  uliinentarius,”  with  a 
view  to  securing  greater  uniformiiy  in  tho 
work  of  food  control.  Much  attention  to  food 
and  nutrition  prohlenw,  including  food  and 
drug  iiujH-ction,  was  also  given  at  the  seventh 
triennial  session  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Aj»plied  ( hemiatry.  which  convened  in  Lon- 
don from  May  27  to  June  2. 

Progress  in  Fimid  and  Nitrition  Studies. 

I opular  iiitenfst  in  fooil  problems  as  relatiKl 
to  national  health  and  ellicieiicy  was  well  hus- 
laiiK*d  throughout  the  year  in  the  United 
Stjitex,  where  Kpeeial  iriijH-lus  was  given  by  the 
activities  of  the  voluntary  Committee  of  One 
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Iliimlrcd,  th<>  newly  orpiiiize^l  Amorienn  Ahho- 
ciation  of  Home  Eroiu»nncH,  Prenident  Hoo»c* 
Telt’s  lIomcH  (’ommiM^inn.  which  dealt  nmro 
eAptxrially  w'ith  aocMological  condiliona  in  the 
District  of  Coliimhia,  hU  (.'omriuKsion  on 
Country  Life,  and  other  or^fani/uitiona.  The 
ri'Tommendation  of  Pr<‘sidont  Rooaevelt  in  ItMlS 
for  the  eHtnblislinient  of  a Federal  bureau  of 
health,  into  which  shouhl  l>e  consolidatetl  tlie 
rarious  existing  FtMleral  n^neiea,  hucIi  as  the 
FimhI,  Drti^  and  Meat  In>|M'>t‘tion  St^rviee,  and 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hoapital  Service 
was*  rejieateil  liy  President  Taft  in  his  first  an- 
nual meHiaffe  in  DiTeiiiln'r. 

The  nutrition  lalK»ralt»ry  of  the  UnittMl  States 
iVpartnicnt  of  Agriculture  was  complete<l  by 
the  installation  of  the  remodeled  respiration 
calorimoU'r  formerly  at  Wesleyan  Ihiiversity, 
thereby  permitting  of  the  resumption  of  fun- 
damental studies  ilealitig  with  the  inetalH>linm 
of  matter  and  energy,  as  well  as  of  the  utUI/.a* 
tion  as  fiMtd  <if  agricultural  products.  A bul- 
letin of  the  department  was  issued  reporting 
experiments  in  which  mental  work  was  not 
found  to  cxereisi*  any  appreciable  etTt>ct  on 
metabolism.  Tlie  eHicieiicy  of  tl»e  human  body 
as  a machine  was  calculuteil  to  about  20 
per  cent.,  this  Ixdng  in  accord  with  earlier 
studies.  Other  reH])iraii<m  culorirneler  inves- 
tigations were  reported  from  the  nutrition  re- 
M'areh  laboratory  at  lioston  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  among  tliesc  being  studU's  of 
metal»ulism  during  fever  and  of  the  energ>' 
involved  in  ty(K‘writing.  A small  isirtable  ap- 
|iaratU8  w-as  devised  at  ibis  laboratory  for  use 
in  respiration  experiments. 

Several  studies  <if  the  fotxl  babita  and  cus- 
toms of  native  |s>o])les  were  n*porte<l,  ctiielly 
dealing  with  conditions  in  the  Orient,  es|K*cially 
the  Philippines,  where  it  was  found  that  the 
native  diet  is  comjKised  largely  of  fish,  beans, 
rice,  and  fruit,  and  supplies  substantially  the 
same  amount  of  proUun  and  energy  as  tlie 
average  American  or  Kiiro|N>an  diet.  Consid- 
erable attention  was  also  given  to  the  diet  of 
children,  notably  in  seliuola  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, as  well  us  to  aged  persons  and  peo- 
ple living  in  rural  regions.  Discussion  as  to 
the  kind  and  amount  of  protein  best  adiiptei! 
to  the  Ixsly’s  n«reds  was  continued.  One  of  the 
more  ini|)urtunt  contributions  was  by  Uubner, 
who  holds  that  the  long  continued  use  of  a 
diet  of  low  nutritive  value  and  eoiii|M>sed 
largely  of  vegetabh>  fotnls,  such  as  is  eoimnonly 
met  with  among  (he  |KK>r  In  Kuro|H*,  is  largely 
res^Kinsible  for  defective  physical  condilhui,  de- 
rreas4-d  ability  for  work,  an  increase  of  mor- 
bidity and  mortality,  a lowered  resistance  to 
speeitie  diseases,  and  similar  undesirable  re- 
sults. Much  attention  waa  also  given  by  in- 
vestigators to  the  ash  or  mineral  matter  re- 
quirements of  tlie  body,  especially  the  phos- 
phorus metabolism. 

A large  amount  of  analytical  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous data  was  reported  as  to  various 
foods  and  related  problems.  Some  of  the  more 
important  topics  dealt  with  were  Hie  coitijk>- 
sition  of  Hawaiian  honeys,  meat  extracts,  tinned 
fooils,  fish  of  various  sorts,  eggs,  teiv,  eoll<*e  and 
cocoa,  the  ripening  of  dates,  tlie  milling  of 
wheats  and  baking  tests  of  Hours,  the  influence 
of  corn  on  pellagra  and  of  rice  on  l«*rilH*ri,  the 
efTect  of  «>ld  storage  on  nu*ats,  the  canning 
»nd  preserving  of  fisids  by  l»oth  commercial  and 
domestic  mellnKls,  and  tests  of  tireless  cookers 
and  other  household  appliances. 


f'oMT  OF  Food.  lh*spitc  tlie  increawotl  pro- 
duction of  noiirly  every  foo«l  crop,  Uitli  whole- 
wile  an<l  retail  prices  of  f*K)d,  as  of  most  other 
comnnKiities,  continiieil  to  advance  in  most 
countrii**  during  the  year.  More  attention 
than  usual  was  given  to  studies  lM*aring  on  this 
subject.  One  of  these  was  a compr<*hens|ve  in- 
vestigation of  the  standard  of  living  in  New 
York  City,  from  which  the  giuieral  csuiclusion 
was  drawn  tliat  in  that  city,  when  less  than 
22  cents  [H-r  nuin  |ht  ilay  is  sp<*nt  for  friod, 
the  nourishment  derived  is  irisullieient.  Im- 
portant stutlies  were  also  cmiducted  by  tho 
Dritish  government  into  the  cost  of  living  of 
the  working  clasw^a  in  England,  Ireland, 
France,  ami  Oertnany. 

Data  compihsl  by  the  Unite*!  Rtalos  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicated  that  the  increase 
in  prices  in  this  country  since  lH!h>  lias  been 
specially  marked  in  farm  products,  tho  average 
price  at  the  farm  for  tliese  being  141.H  jmt  cent, 
in  excess  of  that  in  IH!HJ.  as  eoinpar*sl  with 
1211.4  {K*r  cent,  for  al^  commodities.  An  inves- 
tigation as  to  meats,  in  particular,  revealed 
that  although  the  farm  price  f«»r  Ixs'f  cattle 
has  Imrely  Is^gun  to  rise  above  the  level  for 
iHiltl-llMM),  tin*  retail  prices  for  lx*ef  proiliicts, 
and  all  prices  for  other  meats,  have  shown 
iiutalile  increases.  Among  tho  causes  Assigiusl 
for  this  are  the  dirninislusl  range  ureas,  the 
high  prices  for  grain,  a dis|>osition  on  the  ]>art 
of  the  consumer  to  buy  only  tlie  irmre  cx|)on- 
sivc  cuts,  and  in  the  cities  the  multiplication 
of  smull  stores  and  the  growth  of  the  cosily 
delivery  system.  Studios  of  retail  ]irofit»  on 
beef  in  fifty  of  tl»>  larger  cities  showed  an 
average  of  38  per  cent,  gross  profit  in  retailing, 
but  in  twelve  of  tliese  it  was  41-50  j>or  cent, 
and  in  eleven  over  50  per  «‘nt.  As  a result  of 
tho  prevailing  conditions  tho  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  this  mmitry,  which  sev- 
enty years  ago  was  aln»ut  one-half  tho  entire 
dietary,  haa  declim*<l  to  aUmt  one-third,  and 
this  has  l>e«*n  acc*nnpani*'d  by  an  incroastsl  |K*r 
capita  consumption  of  cereals,  vegi-tjUih-s, 
fruits,  and  saccharine  foods.  Tlwsc  foods  aro 
likewise  increasing  in  cost,  Imwever.  On 
November  1,  1!MHI,  the  whol«*sale  prices  of  fifty- 
nine  commodities  were  esliniaU'd  by  Hrnd- 
atrevVa  as  having  mlvunced  over  the  pn’ceding 
twelve  months,  seventeen  were  iinchang*^],  and 
tl  irty  iiud  dcclinwl.  Among  the  striking  in- 
creases were  Hour,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and 
cl«*ese. 

Such  data  as  are  available  for  other  coun- 
tries indicate  tliat  the  increaw!  In  fiMnl  pric<*s 
is  by  no  ineuns  restricbsl  to  (he  I'liiled  States, 
but  prevails  to  a greater  or  leswr  c.\terit 
throughout  the  entire  civillmi  worhi. 

Nkw  Hooks.  Among  the  many  important 
iKKiks  of  the  year  were  the  following:  \V. 

Kolx^rt.son,  Meat  and  Food  /«*/»rrfion,  Chicago^ 
K.  Monier  ct  al.,  Traitd  thrftrique  ct  pr(i/o/t40 
aur  /«  fraudea  el  falAificatioTia,  Paris;  A.  Jol- 
li-s,  Die  und  (ifnuaamtltel,  ihre  Hera- 

telluntj  und  Verfiilaf'hunff,  l^adpsic  and  Vienna; 
H.  Dupit  und  A.  L.  Giranl,  Lc«  produita  Afi- 
mcMhuVrs,  Paris;  G,  A.  Sutherland,  .1  Nj/atrm 
of  Diet  and  Jtieletiea,  I/:)nilon;  \V.  G.  Tiiomp- 
Ron,  Fractif'fil  Ifirtedra,  New  York  and  lam- 
don;  J.  C'richton  Hrowne,  Faraitnony  in  Sufri- 
tion,  lamdon  and  New  York;  K.  Maiirel,  Traiid 
dc  ru/tmcntafio»  ct  dc  In  .Vu/nfitoi  ei  Vetdt 
normal  I'f  pnthtdotjitfUt\  l*aris;  K.  C.  Chapin, 
The  Stamford  of  Liriny  Antony  Worlrintimen'a 
Fatnilica  in  Acte  I'or^  t'ity.  New  York;  H. 
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Lllll^jwitz,  hitoffirvcIi/ictvi'rHurhc  urhrr  <trn  A'»* 
tcvinnOftlarf  d*8  KiiuIvh^  Jii'rliii  ami  Hsillr;  Mar* 
ffun’t  .f.  Mitchell,  The  Firilesa  Cookbook,  New 
York. 

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE.  See 
Vetkminaby  Scifc:.NcK. 

FOOTBALL.  The  year  1000  witliout  <loubt 
markeil  the  of  the  particular  j»aim*  of 

footimll  <](‘ve]o]M'(I  in  American  eollep*!4  lUirinj? 
recent  years.  The  many  RerimiH  inj»«ries  re* 
ceivwl  hy  players  in  1000  uroiiwMl  such  a jren* 
eral  protest  the  game  us  it  was  ])layed 

that  even  its  most  enthusiastic  admirera  Imve 
little  hojM*  of  the  sjKjrt  lM»in^  retained  unless 
radical  chaiij^es  are  made  in  the  playinp  rules. 
Statistics  show  that  footimll  cHit5a»d  the  death 
of  32  players  in  1000.  a larger  mnnl>er  than 
in  1007  and  1008  coiiihined.  Many  colleges, 
including  .Annapolis,  (J«*<wgelown,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  failed  to  finish  out 
their  schedules  )»ecause  of  fatalities  and  serious 
injuries  to  players  in  those  Cidleges.  Kxjwrts 
are  undecided  as  to  just  what  changes  shoiihl 
b«'  maile  to  renjove  the  element  of  danger  from 
the  game.  Some  maintain  that  the  game 
should  Ik*  ma«le  even  more  op«‘n  than  the  new 
rules  of  1907  providisl,  while  others  hold  that 
injuritm  are  more  apt  to  Ik*  r<*ceived  in  the 
open  game  than  if  a return  were  made  to  the 
old  mass  plays.  All  realize,  however,  that 
aomeOiing  must  Ik*  done  s{)eedily  if  the  game 
is  not  to  l>e  aladished. 

Ar  far  as  attendance  and  inten'st  shown 
were  concerned  the  season  of  1909  was  a most 
successful  one,  Yale  again  turned  out  a rc* 
markable  team  and  completely  outclassed  every 
team  played  against.  ’Hie  hardest  struggle 
Yale  had  was  with  the  Harvard  eleven,  also 
a brilliant  aggregation  of  players,  which  took 
place  ill  the  Harvard  stadium  lH*fore  40.(KM) 
spectators.  As  in  1908,  when  Harvard  won 
by  a 4 0 score,  neitlior  team  was  able  to  seeure 
a touchdown.  Yale’s  victory  coming  through 
ten  field  g«mU.  The  order  in  which  other 
Kastern  colleges  were  placed  in  1909  was: 
l’rine«-tnn.  Dartmouth,  IVunsylvnnla.  Lafay* 
ette,  Brown,  Williams,  Cornell  and  New  York 
University.  Tlw  following  giv**s  a sumiimry  of 
the  games  play«*<l  hy  the  leading  colleges  in  the 
Kast:  )(i/e  defeated  Weslevaii  II-O.  Syracuse 

15  0,  Holy  (Toss  12-0,  West  Point  17  0.  Col* 
gate  30-0.  Amherst  .34-0,  Brown  23*0.  Princeton 
17-0,  and  Harvard  8-0;  Ifarranl  defeated 
Bates  li-O.  Bowdoin  17-0.  Williams  H-0.  Maine 
17-0,  Brown,  11-0,  West  Point  9-t)  (fatal  in- 
jury to  Byrnes,  a W«‘st  Point  tackle,  stopyxsl 
tlie  game  after  only  a few  luimiteH  of  the  second 
half  had  Wn  playcsl),  ('ornell  18-0.  and  Dart- 
mouth 12-3,  and  was  defeated  !»y  Yale  0-8; 
Princeton  defeat«*d  Stevens  47-12.  Vilhinova 
12*0,  Fordham  3-0.  AnnajHilis  5-3,  was  tied 
by  Dartmouth  0 tl.  and  was  defeate^j  by  T^^ifay- 
ette  0-fi  ami  by  Yale  0-17;  linrlmouth  defeahsl 
Ihmdoin  15-0,  , Williams  18-0.  Amherst  12-0, 
Holy  (Toss  12-0,  tied  I'rineeton  0 1»  and  was 
defeat«*d  hy  Ilarvanl  3-12;  Pe7ttisulninin  <le- 
feate<l  (tetiyshurg  2<i  II,  Ursinus  22  0,  Dickin* 
son  IH-o,  We^t  \ irginia  12  0.  Brown  13  .">,  Car- 
lisle 2tt-(>,  Cornell  17-0,  was  tieil  by  Iaifuy4*lte 
0-0  and  IVnnsvIvnnia  Slate  3-3.  and  w.is  th** 
feate«l  by  .Miehigan  0-12;  l.nftnffNf  4]efea(<‘d 
H(*hart  50-0,  Swart)init)re  22-0,  Princeton  0-0, 
Pennsylvania  State  43-0,  and  ly'high  21-0.  and 
tied  Penn^iylviiniu  0-0;  Hrotrn  deh-ated  UliiHle 


Island  0-0,  Colg.ate  5-0,  Bates  17-0,  .Amherst 
I(t-0,  Vermont  17  0,  and  Carlisle  21-8,  and  was 
d4*fented  by  Pennsylvania  6-13.  Harvard  0-1 1, 
and  Vale  6-23;  Cornell  defeated  Obcrlin  10-0; 
\'4*rimiiil  1 0-0.  and  Uens*M*laer  P.  1.  10-3,  tied 
(liie.igo  0-0  and  was  defeated  by  Fordham  0-12, 
Williams  0-3,  Harvard  t»18,  and  Pennsylvania 
0-17;  -Veil'  York  I'nivernito  defeutini  KIkkIo 
Island  7*(»,  Haverford  21J-0,  Stevens  28-0,  Wes- 
h'vaii  13*12.  Uiitgera  11-0,  and  Union  47-0,  and 
tied  lyfhigh  0 0.  , 

The  clmmpitinship  of  the  Western  college* 
was  claimed  Uith  by  Michigan  and  Notre  Dame, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first-named 
eleven  had  a much  harder  Rchedule  it  would 
appear  that  it  should  receive  first  honors,  even 
though  Notre  D.ime  won  tlie  game  between  the 
two  colleges.  Chleago.  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin  w’ere  other  leading  Western  teams. 
The  principal  games  of  the  season  were:  .l/irhi- 
gan  defeated  Ohio  State  33-0,  Syracuse  43-0, 
Pennsylvania  12-0,  and  Minnesota  15-8,  tied 
Marquette  6-5.  and  was  def»*ated  by  Notre 
Dame  311:  .Votre  Dame  defeated  Pittsburg 

6-lb  Michip»n  11-3,  Miami  40-0,  and  Walmsh 
38-0,  and  played  a scoreless  tie  with  Marquette; 
.1/innrao/a  defeat»H!  Lawrence  20  0.  Tnwa  41-0, 
Ames  180,  Nebraska  14  0,  Chicago  20-0,  and 
Wisconsin  34-0,  and  was  defeated  by  Michigan 
6-15;  Chicago  ilefeatwl  Purdue  40-0,  Indiana 
21-0,  Illinois  14*8,  and  Northwestern  34-0,  tied 
Cornell  0-6  and  Wisconsin  0 8,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Minnesota  5-20;  B’lTronMn  defeated 
Lawrence  22-0.  Indiana  6-3,  and  Northwestern 
2M1,  tied  Chicago  6-fl,  and  was  defeated  by 
Minnesota  6-34.  In  the  South  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute were  the  best  teams. 

The  asHociation  or  soccer  championship  of 
the  Intercollegiate  lA*ague  was  won  by  Co- 
liimbiii,  with  4 victories  and  0 defeats.  Penn- 
sylvania finished  second  and  Haverford  third. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  AMratcAX  Board 
or  CoiiMlHsioKERS  FOR.  An  organization  founded 
in  1810  by  the  Massachusetts  Assoeiation  of 
Congregational  Churches,  and  lnc«ir|>orRted  two 
years  later.  It  is  the  oldest  foreign  missionary 
society  ill  the  United  Slates  and  its  first  mis- 
sionaries  were  sent  out  in  1812  to  India.  Since 
that  «lute  the  Board  has  conmilssioned  2572 
|K*rsons.  There  were  in  1909  twenty  missions, 
including  107  stations  and  1395  out-stations  in 
Africa,  Turkey,  India,  and  Ceylon,  China, 
.Fapan,  PhilippineR,  S|min,  Mexico.  Austria  and 
Micronesia.  Tl»e  American  nilssionsirles  num- 
ber 581,  and  the  churelK**  under  the  auspict*» 
of  the  American  Board  number  584,  with  73,- 
67!  communicants,  of  whom  5914  were  add<*d 
during  tlie  year.  There  were  1483  education.il 
institutions  of  various  grades,  having  70,979 
pupils.  The  native  force  of  jmstorH,  preachers, 
catecliists  and  teachers  was  nearly  eight  times 
aa  numerous  as  the  missionaries  sent  from 
.Aineriea.  The  native  cnmmunitieR  tvmtributed 
for  Christian  work  only  alxuit  $25,(MX1  less 
timii  tlie  amount  given  by  individuals  and 
ebnrebe-4  ill  America,  or  $262,764.  The  receipts 
«»f  the  B<wir4l  for  tlie  year  1909  were  $917,103, 
making  tin*  total  reivipts  from  tbe  beginning 
.$39,527,427.  Tlio  AiiMTlcan  Board  is  sii|>- 
porttsl  largely  by  voluntary  contributions, 
though  it  lias  substantial  endow-ment  funds. 
The  pre-idenl  is  Samuel  Caja-n,  LL.I).,  and  the 
secreiaries  arc  Janies  L.  Barton,  D.D.,  Come- 
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lius  Patton,  ciUtoriiil  wvMnrieii,  B.  E. 

StronfT,  D.D.,  an<l  Hev.  VVillinm  E.  Stronjr.  The 
treasurer  i«  Frank  H.  Wijyjin.  The  hea(I«|tmr* 
tern  of  the  Hoan)  are  at  the  C'on^<‘galictnul 
House,  UoMton,  Musa. 

FOREST  LEGISLATION.  See  Fore-stky. 

FORESTS,  National.  See  Fokestuy  ami 
Lanon,  PUIILIC. 

FOREST  SCHOOLS.  See  Forestry. 

FORESTRY.  The  forestry  situation  in  the 
Unitcsl  States  continues  to  !>e  of  vAst  Import- 
ance, ami  the  necessity  for  ct>nwrvHtion  in  iw- 
cominj?  I»etter  reeogiiircd.  There  are  annually 
taken  from  the  foro-^tn  of  the  Fnileil  Slate*,  in- 
ciiulin;»  waste,  hut  not  tlie  amount  destroyed 
by  fin»s,  al>otit  20,{K)0,0(H>,000  cubic  feet  of 
timU'r,  while  the  estimated  pnaluctlon  is  only 
7,0(K),(X)t>,fM)0  cubic  feet.  \t’ith  tliin  huinnee 
against  the  timU*r  prcKluction,  prompt  action 
must  lie  taken  t<»  avert  or  |K>*tt>one  t!»e  threat- 
ened tiinlHT  famine.  Tin*  conference  on  con- 
siT>‘ation,  called  by  Pre*iilent  Koosevell  In 
PIOS.  ha»  Inn-n  followed  by  other  iniN'tinjrn,  In- 
cluding the  one  at  Washingt<»n.  IX  C..  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  to  which  delegates  came  from 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  in  addi- 
tion to  tho.fce  representing  the  I’nited  Staten. 
At  the  National  Conservatirm  (’ongresn  held  at 
Seattle,  Wash..  August  26-2^,  1901),  forestry 
was  one  of  the  Important  topics  of  discussion. 

According  to  the  I’nited  States  Pureaii  of 
Census  the  lumlxT  business  of  1908  showtHl 
the  effect  of  the  financial  dinturbance  of  1907, 
more  than  twice  an  many  mills  Iming  ri*|a»rted 
idle  in  190H  ns  in  !907.  The  31,231  active 
mills  cut  in  1908,  32.221,309,000  f(N>t  B.  M. 
of  liiml«*r,  2,980,08 1, 090  lath,  and  12,178,490,- 
000  shingles,  valued  at  $.>41,546,040.  The 
average  mil)  value  of  all  lumlK>r  was  $1.'>.37  |H>r 
thousand,  a decrease  of  $1.19  pi*r  thousand  fmm 
the  values  of  1907.  As  in  1907,  Washington 
again  took  front  rank  in  the  lumher  prtMlticing 
States,  with  8.8  [M*r  cent,  of  the  total  cut,  bd- 
lowed  by  Ix)uinlaim,  with  8.2  p«!r  <n*nt.,  and 
iRssjs-ippi,  with  6.0  per  cent.  Yellow  pine 
fiiriiinhed  33.8  (ler  cent.  <if  the  total  lumln'r 
producml,  with  Douglas  fir  second  (11. 1 {ht 
cent.),  and  white  pine  third  (lo.l  pt>r  cent.). 
Of  tlie  hard  wood  prcRliiction,  oak  took  first 
rank,  with  H.3  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  out- 
fit of  some  of  the  other  forest  products  was: 
blip  wood,  3,340,9.53  curds,  valued  at  $8.38  |ht 
cord;  crosslies,  112,403,494,  worth  50  emits 
each;  tight  ooo|M*n‘.ge  staves,  345,2SO.<KM), 
valued  at  $28.99  jst  thouNUid,  aiul  19,703,625 
sets  of  headings;  tan  bark  and  tanning  extract 
U>  the  value  of  $21,301,719;  veneers  worth 
$7,891,431;  and  products  of  wood  dii*tHlation 
amounting  to  $5,899,420.  The  exjiorts  of  forest 
pr«*<lucta  in  1908  were  valued  at  $104,280,051; 
and  tl»c  imports,  mostly  wo<k1  pulp,  cahlriet 
woods,  gums,  and  rubber,  amountetl  to  $101,- 
189.BU3. 

The  National  Forkkt  Siniviri:.  One  of  the 
principal  functions  of  the  Fnited  Slates  Fon»st 
Stviin*  is  the  rnanag«'nieiit  nf  the  (‘iiormoiis 
pro|iprty  embriie<-il  within  tin*  National  For- 
ests. On  .liiiM*  30,  1909,  thi-re  were  1.50  Na- 
tional Forests,  the  grtws  area  «if  which  was  19  J,- 
50.5,325  acres,  an  iiiereas**  of  2<>,528,I3!)  acres 
over  1008.  IXsluctiiig  from  tliis  area  all 
fntented  lands  or  those  against  wliicli  claims 
have  been  euU-red,  leaves  172,230,233  acres  us 
the  Ret  urea  of  the  Natioiml  Forests  in  the 


United  St.ites,  Alaska,  and  Porto  Bico,  all  of 
which  were  under  administration  except  those 
in  Florida,  Michigan,  and  Porto  Bieo.  In  tlie 
niaiiagmiient  of  this  area  $2,948,153.08  were 
exjwruled  in  1908,  with  $.599,471.02  udditionul 
for  isTmanent  improvements,  such  as  trails, 
ro.-uls,  telephone  lines,  feiu*t*s,  boiiM'S,  etc.  The 
total  number  of  employeea  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice on  .June  30,  1909,  was  2KHI,  2,582  of  whom 
are  stationed  out  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Tho 
total  expenditures  for  fom^st  work  during  tlie 
fiscal  year  were  $3,U3ti,297.47.  The  receipts 
from  the  National  Forests  in  1909  were; 
tirazing,  $1,032,185.70;  timl>er  sales,  $73U,- 
102.08;  sp4-cial  uses,  $38,082.88,  or  u total  of 
$l,807,27tMU>.  Under  the  law*  25  per  cent,  of 
the  sales  in  any  State  or  Territory  is  returned 
to  it  fur  school  and  road  purposes.  Liuier 
this  law  $444,379  were  deposited  in  State 
treasuries,  the  lialnnce  going  into  the  Finleral 
treasury.  In  mldition  to  the  sales  mentioned, 
the  free  use  of  range  and  timber  was  grunted 
to  s«>tt)ers  to  the  value  of  $109,081.12.  The 
ereation  of  forest  districts,  over  which  idllcers 
are  placed  so  that  most  matters  can  be  sfM.\Hlily 
adjusted,  bus  w’urked  well,  and  a marked  iiii- 
]>rovenient  can  be  not«‘d  in  s^uitiment  toward 
the  forest  policy  ns  the  businot^s  is  ex{>odited 
and  differences  more  easily  n.>concilcd. 

In  addition  to  uilminist4>rmg  and  protecting 
tlie  National  Forests,  considerable  work  is  laung 
done  in  extending  them  through  planting 
oiieratiuns.  Forest  nurseries,  with  a capacity 
of  over  8,800,000  tn-es,  have  l>een  e!*tabiialied 
in  twenty-four  of  the  National  Forests,  and 
there  are  721.000  trees  available  for  immediate 
planting.  Two  forest  ejc{>eriment  stations 
have  Isen  estaliUslied,  one  in  the  C'oeonino 
Fort»st  in  Arizona  and  the  other  on  Pike’s  Peak 
in  t'olorado.  .S*>inc  of  the  problems  of  the  re- 
fore>ttation  of  cut  over  lands  will  receive  im- 
nu*diate  study.  Tlie  For<*«t  S<>rvice  is  conduct- 
ing many  scientific  investigations,  and  in 
coT»i>eration  with  the  Indian  Bureau  of  tho  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  it  has  managed  tho 
forests  of  the  Indian  Bem'rvationa.  For  the 
War  and  Navy  IX*partmeiiU  the  reforesting  of 
their  reservations  is  being  done.  Much 
llve  work  is  being  carried  on  with  States,  cor- 
]K>ratiuiis,  and  imlividiiuU.  For  private  own- 
ers more  tlmii  7(X),000  acres  in  twviity-si.x  States 
huvo  iK-en  given  a field  examination.  Studies 
arc  U‘ing  muile  of  fore.>t  supplies,  markets,  etc. 
Extensive  investigutions  are  being  mude  of 
wood  preservation,  timls‘r  tests,  and  niethcHls 
for  the  utilizution  of  wood  waste.  The  !ub«»ra- 
tory  work,  whii-li  in  tlie  (mst  has  lieeti  cun- 
diieted  at  a number  of  places,  will  now  be  con- 
centrated at  Madison,  Wis.,  where  the  l.’uiver- 
hity  of  Wisconsin  supplies  the  building  and 
the  Forest  Service  the  equipment  and  tlie  alalf. 
Some  a|x*cial  tinibiT  testing  will  be  dono 
ccMji>eratively  with  tlie  universities  of  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  and  Washington. 

Pbu<;rkss  in  State  Fobe-stry,  Leuirlation, 
ETr.  State  ju'tioii  along  the  lines  of  forestry 
has  ineluiled  prolectiiui  from  tn's|Miss  and  fire, 
promotion  of  fore-try.  and  establislirneiit  of 
forest  reserves  and  organizations.  Kigliteen 
.Stales  have  protective  fire  systems,  thnsi-  eon 
sideritl  most  .satisfactory  l*y  exisTls  iNung 
Culiforniii.  Oregon,  .Maryland,  Washington,  New 
.Jersey,  New  York,  and  Mitmesola.  Twenty- 
five  States  have  Stite  forest  otlicers.  wimsc 
duties  include  protection  and  )iioniolioD. 
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Slult*  for**»lM  uri*  nuniitaintHl  by  twelve  Stales 
Htifl  TerritorieH.  the  arm  nmoutitin^  to  3,270,- 
771  rtcrm.  Of  tliese  New  York  ranks  first, 
with  1,011.817  acres,  fo!low«'<l  by  Pemisylvaiiuv, 
with  S0:j.O00  acres,  llitwait.  *113.110  acres,  and 
WistHmsin,  263,673  acres.  Smaller  areas  are 
held  as  State  foreata  by  MinnerHita.  Miclujfnn, 
(‘oniTiH'ticut,  MassjicbiiHett«,  New  Jerwy,  In- 
diana. etc.  In  Delaware,  in  co«’»|»eriition  with 
the  National  Forest  S<*rvice,  a survey  is  Uunj' 
timde  tl»e  forest  comliliona  preparatory  to 
the  p«*rfoctiiiff  of  a forest  jsdlcy  for  the  State. 
In  Hawaii  con|)crntive  studies  of  eucalyptus 
are  in  proj;ress.  Similar  invest ipat ions  are 
Is-'inj;  carried  on  in  the  l«>wer  llio  Orunde  Val- 
ley in  Texas.  An  investifjjition  is  l>oinjj  made 
of  tlH*  forest  rmources  of  Kentticky.  In  Mas- 
Bachumdts  1,3.30  acres  have  lH*en  plaiit^’d  to 
trees  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  forest 
oflic4*r,  and  a na»vement  has  been  iH^jfiin  for  the 
reforestation  of  the  numerous  islands  in  Hoa- 
ton  llurh4»r.  The  ex}H*ns<*  of  clearinp  pine  lands 
is  ludn^  studii'd  in  Mississippi,  where  the  cost 
varies  from  $H  to  .'?17  per  acre.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwestern  States  the  cost  of  preparing? 
lo^j'etl-over  hind  for  agriculture  is  aUmt  $1()0 
|MT  acre.  In  Ohio  a forest  survey  has  Ix*en 
made  of  nineteen  counties  and  tree  plantinfr 
o|STHtions  are  in  projrress,  alamt  0.60,fM>0  so«>d- 
lin^s  having  Imhjii  distrihutini  since  l!U)4.  'Plie 
lust  le/;islature  appropriated  $8000  for  for- 
estry studies  within  the  State.  Vermont  has 
provld«*<l  for  a State  forester,  and  A.  K.  Hawes, 
formerly  State  forester  of  Connecticut,  has 
Iki-ii  np|)ointcd  to  the  iKisition.  In  connection 
with  quite  a iiumlier  of  the  State  ajfricultural 
ex|H*riment  stations,  forestry  investigations  arc 
being  condueted. 

The  n'tvnt  legislation  in  the  different  States 
has  l»een  along  protective  lines  and  U|>on  the 
subject  of  the  taxation  of  forest  lands.  The 
International  Tax  Aswadation  has  considered 
the  subject  at  wmie  of  its  nvent  meetings,  and 
some  of  their  conclusions  have  la*en  emlNKiml 
in  pro|M»se<l  State  laws.  They  rmognir.c  the 
principle  that  forests  should  be  taxed  at  their 
pnaliictivc  value  rather  than  on  their  sale 
valuation.  The  Weeks  bill  Isdorc  Congress,  de- 
sigmil  to  sei’iire  forest  reserves  in  the  White 
and  Appninehian  nmiintaiiis,  pasHinl  the  House 
on  March  1.  HMMJ,  by  a dost*  vote,  but  failed 
of  eoMHideration  in  the  SiMiale. 

Fuiikstiiy  in  Fobkiu.n  t’oUNTKlEH.  The  pres- 
ent forest  ureas  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
wnrhi  are  estimated  as  follows: 


Country 

WiMHled 

I*er  cent 

area 

of  toiht 

Acres 

urea 

Swi‘den  

. 64.734.614 

61.9 

Uussia  (excluding 

Poland) 

. 425,664. S42 

34.2 

Hungary  

. 24,174.443 

32.6 

(b  rrimny  

. 34.56‘».7P4 

2S.9 

rnlleti  States  . . . , 

.&5O,OO0.fH)O 

25.0 

Switzerland  

. 2.1T6.y07 

22  0 

Norway  

. 16.M6.400 

21  9 

Helglum  

. 1.269.000 

17.3 

France  

. 22.224.134 

17.0 

Italy  

. 10.266.310 

14  6 

Netimrlands  

. 636,299 

7.9 

Denmark  

. 6S2.S23 

7.3 

Fnited  Kingdom  . 

. 3.075.773 

4 0 

Canada  

.7!«9.oaa.«ao 

3s  0 

Australia  

.Jni!.a3:.000 

6 4 

26.6 

Kaslcrn  SlHeria  . 

.509.0i)o!0'i0 

Not  all  of  the 

above  is 

prtKluctive 

forest,  nor 

is  it  all  under  conservative  nianagi'inent. 
Among  the  most  productive  formts  of  the  world 
are  thorn  of  llavaria,  which  in  lUOfi  prmlueisl 
a net  income  of  $ti,74  |»er  aero;  Hadeii. 

|M’r  acre;  Hrunswiek.  $3.16  |s*r  acre;  and  Mi*ck- 
lenhiirg.  $2.15  )ter  acre.  In  India  from  alsiut 
fin.tHNi.ouU  acres  under  manag**ment  a revenue  of 
$r».810.tWM)  was  obtained  in  l!H>7.  In  (treat  Hrit- 
ain  a royal  commission  on  afforestation  has  re- 
|s>rt«sl  a planting  project  for  reformting  about 
1»,(HK),000  acres,  10,000  acres  to  Ik*  f>lanted  utmu- 
ally.  In  llavarin,  steps  are  lieing  taken  to  pro- 
t«*et  the  last  natural  yew  forest  of  Euro|K*,  near 
Munich,  (ierniany  has  l>i*gun  a survey  of  the 
forest  resourci's  of  M’est  Africa,  Kamerun,  and 
Togo,  and  the  principles  of  scientific  forestry  are 
soon  to  Ik*  npjilied  in  those  countries.  A r**or* 
gnnization  of  the  French  forest  service  was  made 
early  in  IfHH).  The  government  of  Swtslen  has 
appointed  a commission  of  exfierts  to  eonsi*ler 
and  rejMirt  on  a forest  policy  for  that  country. 
In  Italy  much  of  the  forestry  work  is  in  tree 
planting,  ami  in  1!M)8  nearly  16,tMK).(H»0  trees 
and  194,(100  pounds  of  tn*e  seeds  were  dia- 
trihuted  for  planting.  One-half  the  coat  of 
planting  is  contributed  by  the  State,  the  Iml- 
ance  coming  from  coniinittees,  individuals,  etc. 
(.'reat  interest  has  Uvn  arouse<l  through  the 
planting  of  ruhlM*r  tr<s*s  to  supply  the  waning 
prmliiction,  and  it  has  lK*en  estimated  (hat  fully 
6(H1,000  acres  have  Wen  plantisl  to  nihlK*r  tret^s 
of  all  kinds  in  the  Tropics,  three-fifths  of  (hem 
in  (Vyloii  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  go%’- 
ernuieiit  forests  of  Java  embrace  l.Gti.l.lKK) 
acres,  most  of  which  are  in  teak  and  under 
definite  working  plans.  New  Zealand  has  a 
definite  |M)iicy  of  forest  planting,  ancl  since  I!>(Hi 
alxiut  2600  acres  have  been  plantetl  annually, 
principally  w’ilh  European  and  North  American 
sjHH’ies,  the  native  trees  l»eing  of  too  slow 
growth  to  make  their  planting  profitable.  Ar- 
g«‘ntina  has  established  two  national  parks  of 
large  extent,  and  the  proclaiming  of  a forest 
reserve  of  Terre  del  Fuego  is  conteiiiplattMl. 
An  attempt  ha.s  lK*<‘n  made  to  determine  tlu> 
forest  resources  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  and 
a rc|K)rt  on  them  has  rei'enlly  iKsm  iaHueil. 
(tniinda  at  the  end  of  1908  liad  fifty-three  forest 
rescTves  and  national  parks  which  emhracml 
I2S.0(»0.(MKt  acres.  In  addition,  76.8tMMMH) 
ttcn*s  were  under  timlKT  liivnse  or  l»*ase. 
Camula’s  exiKirts  of  forest  products  in  l!M)S 
were  $8,192,382,  of  which  «juare  timls*!*  and 
jailp  w'ikhI  comprised  $fi. 175,370.  llie  fore*Sitry 
ile|wirtnient  of  the  Ontario  Agrienltural  <’<*!• 
lege  distributed  more  than  4<>0.<hM)  set^lling 
tns'H  to  farmers  in  1908  for  planting  on  waste 
lands.  The  government  of  British  CVdiimbia 
has  esiahlisheii  a Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  an 
e\jK*rt  at  its  head  who  is  expected  to  look  after 
the  timlK?r  interests  of  the  province. 

FoHtHT  Schools,  Oboaniz.vtio.ns.  etc.,  iw 
TiiK  Tmted  States.  (Jraduate  instruction  is 
now  offeriHl  at  the  universities  of  Y’ale,  Michi- 
gan, and  Harvard.  Undergraduate  courses  are 
given  at  nlKmt  a dozen  colleges  and  universities 
and  courses  of  lectures  are  provided  at  many 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  otlier  educa- 
tional institutions,  Tlecently  Columbia  Univer- 
sity has  added  forestry  to  its  curriculum.  The 
I'liiversity  of  Minne.sota  has  receiveii  n dona- 
tion of  22tM)  acres  of  land  for  expr-rinienlal 
work  in  forestry.  The  Yale  Forest  ^hcH)l  has 
receiveil  $100,000  from  Mrs.  M.  K.  Josup  to 
found  a chair  of  sylvieulture.  The  University 
uf  Montana  has  arranged  a Bjicciul  short  coiiri^ 
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for  fori»st  rnnjff^rs,  an<l  tin*  rn»'n  connpctoit  with 
Kor(*«t  District  N*o.  I will  l»e  (h>taih«l  for  In- 
Mruetinii  from  January  to  March  in  Jn 

Caniuta  c<»«r«c«  in  forest  instruction  are  pro- 
by  the  t'niversity  of  Toronto,  tlie  I'nlver- 
*ity  of  Kew  lirunswick,  anJ  Ontario  Airricul- 
tural  Collepe.  A special  conference  (m  forestry 
etincation  was  hehl  at  Washinjfton.  I).  C.,  in 
Di'ccmiUt,  with  repn^»nta fives  of  fourteen  in- 
stitutions pres<»nt.  The  forest  sciiool  l<»ng  con- 
necled  with  the  Biltrnore  estate  will  be  con- 
ducted as  a peripatetic  school  in  the  future, 
part  of  the  lime  bc*inp  Hjs*nt  In  Europe  and 
part  in  the  forests  of  this  country. 

Tlie  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Forestry  Assf>cintion  was  held  at 
Washington,  U.  C.,  January  13  and  14,  1009. 
The  subject  of  forest  fires  was  given  especial 
prominence  in  the  programme.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  James  WiUon  resigned  ss  presi- 
dent of  the  association  and  he  was  succ<HHled 
by  Hon.  Curtis  C«uihl.  Jr.  The  Canadian  For- 
estry Association  met  at  Regina,  Saakatclic- 
wan.  Septeml>er  3 and  4,  1000. 

Colonel  \\\  F.  Fox,  for  a miml>er  of  t*ears 
siip»*rintem!ent  of  forests  of  New  York,  died 
June  1l3.  1009.  Austin  Cary,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  for«*»try  of  Harvard  University,  »uc- 
ct*«led  Colonel  Fox.  Hofrath  Friederich,  di- 
rector of  the  Austrian  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Muriabrunn.  died  late  in  lOOK.  Mat- 
sumo,  the  founder  of  modern  forestry  in  Japan, 
die«l  within  the  year.  A forest  school  and 
forest  experiment  stations  in  connection  with 
the  University  at  Tokio  arc  due  U>  his  efTurta. 

FORMOSA.  An  island  about  100  miles  ofT 
the  China  coast,  formerly  Iwlonging  to  China, 
but  since  1895  to  Japan.  The  area  is  stated 
at  13,50.3  square  miks.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation in  1909  was  .3.132,000,  including  54.(M)0 
Japanese.  The  chief  towns,  with  population 
at  end  of  1900,  arc  Dai-TIoku,  the  capital,  80,- 
22<i;  Hainan,  52,40);  Kokko,  19.442;  and 
Kehmg,  10.840.  An  educational  syst<*m.  among 
many  other  improvements,  has  Is^n  established 
by  the  Japanese.  There  are  reported  153  «*le- 
mentary  schools  for  natives,  with  020  teachers 
and  23,350  pupils. 

pRODlTtmON  AND  COMMEBCR.  In  1009  tbo 
area  under  cultivation  was  estimated  at  1,018,- 
800  acres,  of  wliich  788,470  were  in  rice  fields. 
In  1907  the  rice  acreage  for  the  first  crop  was 
.530,484,  and  for  the  second  031,578;  total  pro- 
duction, 44,7tJ0.430  bushels,  valuct)  at  $22,410,- 
rs8>.  The  annual  prfsliiction  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. After  rice,  the  leojling  products  are  sugar 
and  tea,  while  opium,  ramie,  jute,  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  of  considerable  ini|)ortaiice.  The 
four  sugar  companies  in  Formosa  produce  an- 
nually 1,.580.(H)0  piculs  (of  133i  pounds  each). 
A large  part  of  the  world’s  camphor  supply 
is  ohtain<*d  in  the  forests  under  government 
monopoly.  Cold  and  c«ml  are  the  leading  min- 
ing pro«lucts,  but  dep<jsits  of  silver,  salt,  sul- 
phur, and  petroleum  are  also  exploitinl.  The 
coal  output  in  I9f>7  amounted  to  134,18(1  tons. 
Manufactures  include  sugar,  flour,  oil,  tobacco, 
spirits,  iron-work,  glass,  soap,  brick,  etc. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in 
1907  were  valued  at  30,971.000  yen  and  27,- 
370,000  yen  respectively;  in  118)8,  .38,002,000 
and  33.721.000  res|H-ctively.  The  leading  im- 
f»r»rts  are  textiles,  metal  wares,  lumWr,  tolmcco, 
and  opium.  The  leading  export  is  rice,  wliich 


In  1908  amounted  to  .351.899.195  pounds,  val- 
ued at  10..'»47,1H1  yen;  almost  t!»e  entire  ex- 
|xirt  went  to  .lapnn,  or  .338.31 1.743  jmiinds, 
valuetl  at  10.127,9.17  yen.  Next  to  rice  in  ex- 
p<>rt  value  is  tea,  which  in  1908  amounted  to 
23,240,947  pounds,  worth  O.lHO.OUl  yen  (to  the 
UniliMi  »Stnt«*s  10.195.330  pounds,  4.441,080 
yen).  The  camphor  export  d»*clinetl  from 
4,121,5GC  pounds  in  1907  to  3.25,5,.507  pounds, 
vahusi  at  2,(515.000  yen,  in  1908  (to  the  Unit<M! 
States,  1,3(55,910  pounds,  1,052.410  yen).  There 
are  upwards  of  425  miles  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion, including  over  125  miles  of  light  railways. 
The  rejM)rted  mimlx-r  of  telegraph  ollicea  is  97, 
with  1100  nub's  of  line  and  4000  miles  of  wire. 
Post-oflices  in  1907  numbertsl  125. 

FfN'ANCK  AXD  OovFHXMFTTT.  Tho  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1909  balnnctMl  at  33,871,-328  yen;  for  the  fiscal 
year  1910,  25), 9.51,449.  Revenue  consists  liirg**ly 
of  inland  taxes,  customs,  and  siihsidies  from 
Japan;  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  internal  ml- 
ministrntion  and  public  w'orks.  .Tapanese  gov- 
ernment in  FormoHiv  l>cgnn  March  31,  lH9fi. 
I'he  (»ovcrnor-(5eneral  in  1909  was  Clcneral  S. 
Sakiima.  A campaign  ag.Tinst  the  alxirigincs 
lias  lK*en  going  on  f«»r  the  last  few  years. 
special  force  is  einploytHl  against  them  consist- 
ing in  1908  of  108(5  constables  and  4930  Aiyit, 
the  latter  onlisttn!  from  the  natives.  By  the 
close  of  1908  it  wins  reportcil  that  the  objects 
of  the  campaign  were  nearly  attainetl,  the 
alKirigines  l»eing  confined  to  the  mountain 
regions,  but  some  resistance  was  olfercd  in  1909. 

FORTIS,  Alfsraxdro.  An  Italian  states- 
man. di^*d  rh*ct*mlKT  4.  1009.  He  was  l>nrn  at 
Forti  in  1842,  an<l  after  studying  law  at  the 
University  of  Pisa,  he  settled  in  Bologna  ami 
soon  acquire<|  a grsid  practice  a.s  an  advocate. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  Lilieral  and  fought 
under  Garibaldi  at  Mentana,  and  on  his  return 
to  Bologna  he  liecame  a noted  agitator  on  be- 
half of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  one  of  the  leaders  arrested  at  Villa 
Huffi.  He  entered  the  Chiimlier  as  deputy  for 
Forti  in  1880,  a seat  which  ho  retained  for  five 
successive  Parliaments,  until  he  was  defeated 
In  1897  by  Signor  Fratti.  lie  soon  found 
another  seat,  however,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  entered 
Parliament  originally  ns  nn  orthodox  follower 
of  Mnrzini  and  a Republican,  but  bis  ideas 
gradually  chnnge<l,  and  he  ultimately  confess4-<l 
tho  same  fuith  as  the  constitutional  meml>ers 
who  surrounded  him.  He  l»*came  a leader  of 
tho  ChainlsT  at  the  head  of  the  M^iderate  Radi- 
cals and  attained  great  distinction  as  a jMili- 
tician  and  an  <»rat»»r.  From  1889  to  1891  lie 
ludd  the  po.st  of  Umlcr-Sccretary  in  the  Min- 
istry of  tho  Interior  under  Oispi,  and  he  did 
not  hold  office  again  until  March,  1905,  when 
he  was  appointed  Premier  and  head  of  his  own 
cabinet.  Tlie  Ministry  was  not  successful  and 
fell  at  the  enci  of  the  year.  It  was  recon- 
stituttn],  only  to  fall  definitely  in  the  liegin- 
ning  of  190(5.  Fortis  ilid  not  apjiear  prominently 
in  politics  again  until  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
bat«*  at  tlie  end  of  1908  on  the  Italian  foreign 
policy  provoketl  by  the  role  playwl  by  Italy 
with  regard  to  the  Austrian  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  He  then  sixikc  osten- 
sibly in  sup]M»rt  of  the  government,  but  his 
sp«s*ch  was  a strongly  worded  deminciation  of 
the  trentimuit  of  Italy  by  her  Austrian  ally 
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oml  the  npiritlcss  part  playwl  by  the  Italian 
Foreiftn  Olbeo.  Although  Fortia  waa  not  promt* 
neiit  in  the  government  of  the  country,  he  waa 
alwavA  an  iniluvnev  to  U*  counted  with  in  tlie 
ChanilH'r. 

FRANCE.  A republic  <»f  weatern  Kurojw. 
Capital,  I'ariR. 

Arka  and  PorvijVTiON.  Tlie  total  area  i,i 
207.12l>  aqunre  mileH,  The  total  population,  nc* 
coriling  the  Ciuifiua  of  Itind,  was  .'19,252.245, 
or  18H.5  jx*r  square  mile.  From  IKll  t«>  1820 
the  average  annual  exceas  of  births  over  deatha 
was  5.7  per  thousand  of  the  population;  from 
18.51  to  IHtm,  2 0;  from  1881  to  188.5.  10.  In 
lOO.'l  the  excess  of  dt>aths  over  hirtlia  was  7.1,100. 
Ill  1004.  1005,  and  1000  there  was  an  excess  of 
births  of  .57.020,  17.120  and  20,051  rcsiSHitively. 
In  I007  tlie  excess  was  again  in  favor  of  deaths 
by  10,020.  The  niuvenu'iit  of  the  population 
in  the  first  half  of  10(M  and  the  corresponding 
period  in  1909  is  given  below: 


1908  1909 


Births  411,402  89S.7I0 

Deaths  401,894  426.913 

MnrrJnge.«i  162.496  166,294 

Divorces  B.606  6.148 


In  some  of  tbe  nortlicrn  departments  (first 
half  of  1000)  the  births  are  in  exceas:  Xord, 

21.084  birtiis,  18,620  deaths;  Pas-de-Calais.  10,* 
002  births,  10.01.5  deaths;  FinisttVe,  11..53(l 
births,  HU87  deaths.  There  were  in  lOOl  8019 
divorces;  in  1001.  0860’;  in  100.5,  10,010;  in 
1006,  10..573;  in  1007,  10,018.  The  f<»reign  pop* 
Illation  bv  nationalities  in  1001  was  as  fol- 
low's: ftalians,  .330,16.5;  nelginiis.  .323,300; 

ftermans,  80,772;  Spaniards.  80.42.5;  Swiss,  72,* 
042;  English,  .36,048;  EuxemlKuirgeois,  21,000; 
Aiiatrian.s,  0700;  others.  00,040;  total,  1.03.3,871, 
The  fM^pulalion  was  divided  (1001)  according 
to  occupation  as  follows:  Agriculture  and  for- 
estry. 8,176..500;  manufactures,  5,810.855; 

eonimerce,  1.822.620;  public  service,  1.207..560; 
personal  service,  1,01.5,017;  transport,  etc..  830,- 
041:  liberal  professions.  100.8,30;  extractive  in- 
dustries. 266.151;  fisheries.  07.772.  The  urban 
population  (lOOl)  was  15,0.57,100;  the  rural, 
21.004,755.  Acc»>rjUng  to  the  census  of  1906. 
Paris  bad  2.761.101  inb.abitants;  Marseilles, 
517.498;  Lyons,  472,114;  Bordeaux,  251,917. 

Em TATiox  AND  Rkugion.  Education,  public 
and  private,  is  under  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Instruction.  Primary  Instruction  Is  frw  and 
compiilMjry,  The  total  niiml»er  of  primary 
scIkm>U  in  France  in  1906-7,  public  and  private, 
lay  and  clerical,  was  81.301.  with  an  enrollment 
of  5.425.444  pupils.  The  closing  of  the  congre- 
gational sclusds  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
July  1,  1901.  increa**i*d  the  attendance  of  the 
public  and  private  lay  schools  Indween  1902 
an«l  1907  by  011.06.5.  The  miml»er  of  secondary 
achoohs  for  l>oys  in  1908  was  as  follows:  Lyc5es, 
107,  enrollment  58,998;  communal  colleges,  227. 
enrollment  15.282;  private  institutions,  lay  and 
clerical,  619.  enrollment  62,558.  The  secondary 
schools  for  girls  (1907)  were:  Lyc5es.  47.  with 
16,760  pupils;  colleges,  58.  with  90ft  pupils; 
secondary  courses,  61,  with  7046  pu|>ils.  The 
nnmiM'r  of  primary  normal  schools  (exclusive  of 
the  two  higlier  normal  schools  at  F'mtenny  and 
(’loud)  was  121  in  1907,  with  8809  stu- 
dents. The  Kcf»k*  Normale  Sup5rleure  prepares 
tenelicrs  for  secondary  instruction.  The  state 


universities  and  special  schools  numbered  71  in 
1908,  with  39,890  students.  Tlicre  are  seien- 
tiHc,  teeliiiieal,  military,  naval,  commercial, 
rmi.sirai,  and  line  arts  schools  dep«'ndent  u)>im 
the  vui’ioua  ministries.  In  1906,  3.5  per  cent,  of 
the  coiKscripis  could  ueilher  read  nor  write.  The 
state  recognizes  no  religion  and  tolerates  all 
creeds.  Since  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  hy  tlie  law  of  IVccnils-r  9.  190.5.  tlie  state, 
the  departments,  and  the  communea  have  U*cn 
relieved  of  nil  financial  obligations  toward  U»e 
churcbes,  though  petisions  an<l  allowances  have 
btvn  granted  to  avoiil  working  hardship  during 
tho  transititin  {x^riod.  The  arranpunents  made 
by  the  government  to  acquire  administrative 
control  over  buildings  us<-d  for  public  worship 
have  not  been  agreed  to  by  the  clergy ; nor  have 
the  elergj'  acquiesced  in  llie  law  of  Dcccmlicr  9, 
1905.  No  definite  conclusions  have  for  that 
reason  bc‘cn  readied  in  the  matter  of  pensions 
ami  grants.  The  amount  expended  in  llHhi  was 
605,880  francs,  of  wdiich  118,000  waa  for  diri*ct 
assistance  to  tlic  clergy  and  their  families.  Be- 
fore the  passing  of  tlie  law  (July  1,  1901,)  re- 
quiring every  monastic  association  to  Iw  spe- 
cially authorized,  there  were  910  ri*cognized  as- 
sociations. and  753  not  ri:«op»ized.  The  total 
establishments  numliered  19,514,  and  the  mem- 
bers 159,628  (.30.136  men  and  129.492  women). 
Of  the  753  unr^^cognized  associations.  .305  dis- 
solved themselves  up<in  the  passing  of  the  law, 
and  448  riNjUested  authorization,  which  the 
Chambers  refusal  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

AoBicfl.TiRK.  Of  the  total  area,  8.397,131 
hectares  (1  liectaro  = 2.47  acres)  are  under  for- 
ests and  36,977,098  hc*ctares  are  under  crops 
and  grasses  or  fallow.  The  chief  pnslnct  of 
the  soil  Ls  wheat,  of  which  France  grows  suf- 
ficient for  her  own  needs  and  for  a large  exjxirt 
flour  trade  as  well.  The  home  consumption  per 
capita  is  greater  than  in  any  other  European 
country  (excepting  Btdgiuin),  lx*ing  slightly  un- 
der 7i  busliels.  The  vine  is  extensively  culti- 
vatiMl.  France  l>cing  the  home  of  Bordi>aux,  Bur 
gundy,  champagne,  etc.  The  horticultural  pro- 
duction. ofhcially  valued  in  1892  at  abmit  295,- 

337.000  francs,  increased  to  the  value  of  about 

398.964.000  in  1908.  'Die  principal  agricultural 
pnMiucts  other  than  wheat,  ore  barley,  rye, 
maize,  oats.  potaU>e«.  and  sugar  lM*et  root.  The 
vine  growers  numbered,  in  1907,  1.601,332;  the 

1907  yield  was  valued  at  9fi.5..375.9(M5  francs.  The 
area  pTantini  to  vineyards  in  1908  was  1.0.54.306 
hectares  against  1,649.157  in  1907;  the  wine 
yield  amounted  U>  00,545,000  hectolitres  (1 
hectolitre — 20.417  l^.  R.  gallons)  against  60.- 

070.000  in  1907.  The  acreage  under  vines  in 
the  Departinent  of  Marne,  tlie  champagne  dis- 
trict. was  34,233  acres,  against  34.718  in  1907. 
A comparative  table  of  the  production  in  the 
depfirtmeiit  hy  arroiidiHsemeiits  for  1907  and 

1908  is  given  Ik?!ow.  showing  a diKrrease  of  over 
414  cent,  in  1908: 


Arrondlssement 

19^7 

190*5 

Oallnns 

Gallons 

Rhelms  

4 7^5.261 

4.4NR.297 

Kixrnnv  

2 (ia2  121 

1.333,578 

\'1fry  lo  Frnm*o|R  

4.17. 2S9 

390.075 

rh,5|onH  

404. nr, 8 

121.9.5S 

Ste.  MenenoiiUI  

4.’«;56 

7.219 

Total  

3.341.127 

The  cider  yield  in  1908  amounted  to  19,970.- 
(HK>  hectolitres,  against  3.360.<M)0  in  1007 — the 
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latter  being  the  lowest  Ugurea  on  record.  The 
average  pr^iiction  for  the  decade  from  IHIIH  U» 
1907  Wiw  10,(KK>,<KM)  heeloHtrea.  The  govern* 
ment  i>ap(*ciiUly  eneourugCH  ailk  eiiltiire,  wlticli  U 
carrif'd  on  in  twenty-four  departments  of  tlie 
Uepublic,  Card,  Drome,  Ardr'che,  and  Van* 
jiuse  iK'ing  the  most  important.  There  were 
employed  in  this  industry  in  IUi)7,  I24.4G>I  per* 
aons.  against  122,045  in  lOiHI;  IH8JI00  ouiiees 
(of  25  grammes)  of  eggs  were  put  in  inetilia* 
tion,  against  17H.30d  in  1900,  ami  the  tidal  pro* 
'iuction  of  ciHMH>ns  was  H, 390,201  kilos  (in  loml, 
7JJ20.477  kilos).  The  mimljer  of  live-stock  in 
France  on  January  1,  1908,  was  as  followa: 
Sheep  and  lambs,  17.400,284;  neat  cattle,  13,* 
939,722;  swine,  7,049,012;  horses.  .‘1,094,098; 
gnats,  1,421,009;  mules  and  asses.  552,778.  See 
AGBictd.TVBi::  Kohk«tky;  and  Stihk  Haisinu. 

A5D  M»rrAi.s.  Of  the  1489  cmict^lcd 
mines  in  the  Republic,  608  were  in  ojaTation  in 
1907,  with  IHS.IKM)  workers.  The  yield  of  con- 
ceded mines  was  valutsi  in  1007  at  025,924,301 
francs;  of  the  non-concoded,  at  12,811,049  francs. 
The  leading  mineral  and  n>etal  products  were, 
in  1907:  Coal  and  lignite,  .36.753.627  tons; 

iron  ore,  9,196,474;  pig  iron,  3,590.200;  worked 


(34,128  men,  1957  w’omon,  1140  children),  and 
yiehliiig  050,832  imdric  tons.  The  pru<luction 
of  alcohol  in  19<t7  aniuuntiMl  to  2,514,810  hoc* 
tolitres.  i.iguoinj,  KKBMKN’n:i>  and  Dis* 

Tll.LKP. 

FisiiKniKM.  There  were,  in  1905,  95,804  |xt- 
aons  engaged  in  the  various  lisheries,  with  27.* 
045  sailing  Istats  of  180,030  tons,  and  201 
steamers  of  13,874  tons.  TlkC  total  value  of  the 
products  was  122,891,036  francs,  nf  which  the 
cihI  tislicries  contrihiiteil  18,880.8,55  francs,  the 
herring  fisheries  13,829,036,  and  the  sardine 
tisherii^  10,054,367.  The  sardine  catch  in  118)8 
was  cHliiiiattKl  at  8.000,000  kilos,  against  6,000.- 
000  in  1907. 

('OMMKBCK.  The  general  commerce  (vrhich  in- 
clndes  all  gomls  entering  or  le.-iving  France)  was 
valued  in  1907  as  follows:  Imp.irts,  7.874,600,* 

(K8)  francs;  exports,  7.256. lOO.tKH).  The  special 
trade  includes  only  ini()Orts  for  homo  conHiimp- 
tion  and  exfK>rU  of  French  origin;  the  imports 
in  1907  were  valued  at  6.223, OfHUHH)  francs,  and 
in  1908  at  6,090,800,000;  the  exports  (1907)  at 
5.596. 1(H),000  and  (1908  ) 5.271.91X),000.  The 
chief  clasiu^s  of  the  spt'ciaJ  trade  were  valued  in 
francs  as  fAllnw*: 


Food  products  

{law  materials  

Manufactured  gmsls  


1907 

1.035.000. 000 
4,el3.n00.000 

1.172.000. 000 


Imports 

1008 

920.000.000 

4.020.000. 0(0 

1.150.000. 0UO 


1st  9 mos.  of 
190» 

645.900.000 

2.S50.01I.0O0 

M2.727.00U 


Total 


6.223.000.000 


6.090.0OO.000 


4.SS8.638.000 


Exports 

F(M>d  priKlucts  747.000.000  736.000.000  803.126.000 

fUw  materials  l.SOS.i^m.OOrt  1.476.(»00.000  113, 261.001) 

Manufactured  goials  3.341.000.000  8.059. Oi^O.ooO  1.978.926.000 

Total  5.696.O00.000  6,271.000.000  2.656,313.000 


steel.  1.S60..309;  Onishctl  iron  and  steel,  .180.000. 
There  were  fifty-nine  smelting  works  in  opera- 
tion, w'ttli  122  blast  furnacH's.  The  production 
nf  zinc  amounted  to  44,113  tons;  of  antimony, 
24.359;  manganese.  18,188;  lead  and  silver,  18,* 
068;  arsenic,  7860;  copper,  2404.  The  output 
of  Halt  was  1,225.700  tons.  The  quarries  pro- 
ducinl  building  stone,  slate,  cement,  etc.,  to  the 
value  nf  248.183,265  francs.  Returns  for  1908 
give  the  coal  output,  including  lignite,  at  37,- 


Thc  principal  imports  in  1908  were  wool,  cot- 
ton. coal,  silk,  oleaginous  fruits  and  see<lB,  ma- 
chinery. raw  skins,  cop|>er,  timber,  wines,  cof* 
fw,  rubber,  cereals,  and  minerals.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  were  Hour,  oultoii.  silk,  and  wool- 
len tissues,  wines,  silks,  automobiles,  raw  hides, 
tends  and  metal  goods,  dressed  skins,  chemical 
products,  pig  iron,  and  iron  and  steel.  The  coun- 
tries (»f  origin  and  destination  in  the  special 
trade  for  1907  and  1908  were  as  follows: 


Imports  (francs) 

1907  190S 

Great  Drltaln  RS3.600.000  R52.000.000 

Dnltcd  Slates  670.000. 000  74l.000.0n0 

(Jenrmny  63s.O(»O.0O0  626.000.000 

Reliclum  426.O00.nO0  43fi.OAO.ftOO 

Arxentina  2v7.000.000  292.000.000 

A iRe  rta  29 1 .000. 000  27.3 .000. 000 

ntiMsia  271.00o.0ii0  2fil. 000.000 

Italy  194.000  000  1V7, 000.000 

Spntn  169,000.000  1,'>7.000.000 


Exports  (francs) 
1907  1908 


1..369.000.000 

396.000. 000 

649.000. 000 

861.000. 000 


893.000. 000 
57,000.000 

2fil. 000.000 

126.000. 000 


1.216.000.000 

821.000.000 

641.000. 000 

795.000. 000 


403.000. 000 

Ro.ooo.noo 

274.fKM).ftOO 

135.000. 000 


622,.556  tons;  pig  Iron,  3,412.393;  worked  steel, 
2,743,045. 

Nf AXUFACTtTRFS.  In  view  of  capital  invested 
and  value  of  annual  output,  the  flour-milling 
industry  is  the  most  important  in  the  country. 
The  duty  on  flour  is  more  than  twice  the  duty 
on  wheat,  and  except  in  the  event  of  a f^erious 
crop  shortage  there  is  little  opportunity  under 
the  existing  law's  for  flour  imports  for  home  eon- 
sumption.  There  were  in  1907-8  sugar  works 
to  the  numl»er  of  255,  employing  37,225  juTscms 


The  figures  for  the  1907  flour  exports  are 
given  in  Imgs  of  220  pounds  each  ns  follows:  To 
Kgxpt,  S48.!H1  bags;  Turkey,  404.625;  Switzer- 
land.  384.428;  Great  Rritnin.  300.991;  Helgium, 
217.679;  Tunis.  142.386:  Free  zones,  1.37.223; 
Ihdiand,  IO0.I5I;  Algeria,  60,471;  Germany, 
57.974:  various  cf»lonies,  5.5.221;  Spain,  47.4.36; 
Indo-Chinn,  41,.37H;  S'liegal,  34.280;  Norway, 
20.448;  KusMia.  I9,(K»6;  other  countries.  154,* 
687 : total.  2.93.3,3.3.5.  The  Bordeaux  wine  ex- 
l>orts  f«*r  the  first  six  months  of  1909  amounted 
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to  I0.2fi5.001  piUoriH;  of  wluHi  fJi-rmnny  re- 
rfiviil  2,-Mri.lHfi,  i;n*ut  Hritain  I,II2.fi75,  Ar- 
p>ntin:i  1,120.001,  and  1,121,080  gal- 

loiia. 

Tlie  iiii{K)rtA  and  expr>rtH  of  and  bullion 

for  11K>7  wero  (in  fruneii)  uk  foiliiwx: 


Tlio  capital  of  the  debt  stood,  January  1,  10i»n. 
at  00.004,05.5,240  francs,  lM‘in^  the  heaviest  debt 
ever  yet  incurnsl  by  any  nation  in  the  world; 
the  funded  debt  was  28,008,050.840,  and  the 
lloatiiig  debt,  1,005,00.5,400.  The  interest  und  an 
nuitii'H  to  lie  paid  uudcr  the  various  heads  of  the 


Gold  Silver  Bronze  Total 


Imports  444.431.030  360.S6n,377  108.750  805.400.157 

Kx|K»rl»  154.573.532  216.500.S36  703,430  3T0.T77.5ys 


C^MMU.MCAflo.N.s.  The  railways  arc  nearly 
all  coneed«‘d  to  eonipanies,  and  will  lapse  to 
the  >StaW  u))on  the  expiration  of  the  conces- 
sion. The  total  lentil  of  gi'iieral  lines  January 
1,  IfiOS,  wiui  25,(MJ0  miles,  tx'sides  4850  miles 
of  local  lines.  The  total  len^tli  of  navigable 
rivers  in  ll)u7  was  7l»fi4  kilometres,  of  which 
fiOSfi  kilometres  were  actimlly  navigated;  the 
total  length  of  canals  was  411(19  kilometres,  of 
which  4884  were  in  actual  use.  An  enumeration 
of  all  ves8«ds  of  over  thr<*e  tons’  capacity  en- 
gaged in  inland  navigation,  taken  by  diri^ction 
of  the  Minister  of  Puhlir  \V<irks  (19*l>9).  shows 
the  total  numU*r  to  la*  15,310.  with  a tonnage 
of  3.841,745  ami  carrying  an  aggrogjite  of  45.- 
550  employ«s*s.  Of  thest‘  vessels  2040  are  for- 
eign owm-d.  There  were  in  1005  in  all  France 
38,308  kilometres  of  national  road.  The  total 
length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1000  was  104.770 
miles,  with  3SS.77U  miles  of  wire.  There  were 
17.038  telegraph  oirices,  of  which  13,073  be- 
longed to  the  State;  the  mesKiges  carrii^d  dur- 
ing the  year  numU*red  57,874.120;  the  total  re- 
ceipts nniountcsl  to  38.700,571  francs.  The  mer- 
cantile marine.  January  1.  1008,  included  15,039 
sailing  vessels  of  002,828  tons  net,  with  crows 
numU-ring  73.747;  and  1554  steamers  of  730,- 
810  tons,  w'itb  crews  nundiering  10.380.  The 
total  tonnage  entered  at  Kreneh  ports  In  1007 
was  34,480.032  tons  (Kreneh,  13.020,150); 
cleared,  34,018.915  (French.  13,007.789).  Tlio 
t'hamU'r  of  Commerce  has  under  consideration  a 
plan  for  joining  the  lA)ire  and  tlie  Garonne 
regions  by  canall/ation,  so  tliat  central  Kurope 
may  have  an  all-water  route  outlet  at  Bordeaux 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  way  of  Perigueux, 
IJniogcs,  (iiieret  Montueon,  Moulins,  and  Di- 
goin.  A law  |mssed  by  the  French  National 
Assembly  (1900)  providt^a  for  the  construction 
at  Havre  of  a sp<-cial  avant-port,  a tidal  basin, 
and  a dry  dock  084  feet  long  and  115  feet  wide, 
to  cost  in  the  neighl»orhood  of  Hfi.528.5tK)  francs 
nml  to  be  complet»Hl  not  later  than  1015. 

Fi.vanck.  The  total  revenue  for  1000  was  es- 
timated at  3,973,205,048  francs;  the  total  ex- 
penditure at  3,973,035.578.  The  principal  esti- 
mated siiurees  of  revenue  were;  Direct  taxes, 
570,187,086  francs;  indirect  taxes.  2.278.0SO.OOO; 
government  monopolies,  805.044,900;  various, 
228,4.52,752,  The  principal  classes  of  expendi- 
turo  wvre:  Public  debt,  1.263.540.781  francs; 

war.  789.327.600;  marine.  332.002,510;  finance, 
313.(Mi7,977 ; posts  and  telegraphs,  309.288,172; 
instriK-tion,  274,523,280;  public  works,  248.099,- 
070;  interior.  125..5H9.55H;  colonies,  92,309,689; 
commerce  and  industry,  56.812,537;  agriculture, 
4fi.525.404;  justice,  37,542,733;  Pre.sident, 
f’lmmls’r.  Senate.  10,552.050;  f(»reign  afTairs,  19.- 
523.IM)0:  fine  arts.  10.025.415;  lalK>r,  etc..  14.- 
180.280;  worsltip.  505.800.  The  estimates  finally 
Voted  Mere  (including  in  the  receipts  the  sum 
«f  55.00(h000  francs  from  l)onils)  : K<t**>ipts,  4.- 

00.5.415,059;  cxfH'iiditiircs.  4.00.5,224.575;  sur- 
plus. 220.303. 


public  debt,  according  to  the  budget  estimates 
for  1909,  were  as  follows:  Consolidated  debt, 

655,841,611  francs;  redeemable  debt,  interest 
and  amortisation,  316,036,220;  floating  debt, 
291,602,950. 

The  Bank  of  France  is  the  only  bank  of  issue. 
Its  financial  situation,  December  24,  1008,  was 
re|Kirted  as  folloM'S:  Cash  (gold,  3.488,386,000; 

silver,  889,646,000),  4,378.032.1H)0  francs^  port- 
folio, 654,938,000;  advances,  700,525,000;  in^cur- 
ities  and  real  pro|)crty,  256,111,000;  capital  and 
n*«erves,  225,018,000;  notes  and  circulutiun,  4,- 
954.658,000;  accounts  current,  57-5.489,000.  The 
number  of  postal  savings  banks  in  operation  in 
1906  M'as  7883,  with  total  dejK)sits  during  the 
year  of  .512,294,958  francs.  The  total  numlx-r 
of  (leixwitors,  January  1,  1908,  was  3.977,755, 
and  the  total  amount,  including  interest  at  2^ 
|KT  cent.,  due  dejM>sitors  on  that  date  was  1.- 
338.729,192  francs.  The  municipal  and  private 
savings  hanks  at  the  close  of  1904  mimt>ereil 
550  principal  and  1401  branch  ofilces,  with  7,* 
422,326  depositors  and  dejK>sits  amounting  to 
3,246,117.046  francs. 

There  is  a double  standard  of  value,  gold  and 
silver,  the  ratio  being  theoretically  15i  t4>  1. 
Of  silver  coins,  however,  only  the  5-franc  piece 
is  legal  tender,  the  free  coinage  of  which  has 
U*en  suspended  since  1876,  l*he  franc,  the  mone- 
tary unit,  is  worth  19.3  c^mts.  It  w*as  an- 
nounc<><l  in  1909  that  the  French  government 
had  decided  to  coin  for  the  first  time  25-  and  10- 
ceniime  pieces  (frtictional  currency)  made  of 
aluminum  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  copper 
coins,  which  are  to  lie  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. The  nickel  25-centimc  piece  will  not  be 
withdrawn. 

Navv.  The  larger  vessels  of  the  effective 
navy  M’ero  as  follows  in  I0U9:  First-class  bat- 

tleships: six  of  14.855  tons  each;  one  of  12,728 
tons;  one  of  12,205  tons;  one  of  11,924  tons; 
second  class  battleships:  one  of  11.986  tons; 
one  of  11,882  tons;  one  of  II.H24  t<»ns;  three  of 
11,260  tons  each;  one  of  10,983  tons;  one  of 
10,581  tons;  one  of  8948  t<ms;  first-class  arm- 
ored cruisors;  one  of  13,044  t4>ns;  one  of  12,750 
tons;  three  of  12,550  tons  each;  one  of  11,270 
tons;  four  of  10,000  tons  each;  three  of  951fi 
tons  each;  second-class  armored  cruisers:  t)>ree 
of  7735  tons  each;  one  of  5.300  tons;  one  of  5.’ffi5 
tons;  two  of  4750  tons  each.  In  1999  there  wore 
building  six  first-class  liattleahips  of  18.320  tons 
tons  each  and  two  first-class  armored  cruisers  of 
14,000  tons  each.  The  mimlxT  and  displacement 
of  elective  M'nr  ships,  built  and  building,  of 
1000  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of  50 
or  more  tons,  were  as  follows  in  1909:  Battle- 

ships of  10.000  tons  and  over,  23.  aggregating 
323.450  tons;  coast  defense  vessels.  10,  of  59,140 
tons;  armore<l  eruisers,  23,  of  220.732  tons; 
cruisers  over  5000  tons,  three,  of  24.035  tons; 
cruisers  fioOO  to  3000  tons,  12,  of  48.505  tons; 
eruisers  .3000  to  1000  tons,  five,  of  11.700  tons; 
bir|H‘do-lK>at  destroyers,  72,  of  25,672  tons;  tor- 
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pedn  bofttn«  25$),  of  24.270  tons;  snbmarinrs,  H6, 
of  2)*of^t5  ton»«;  total,  60.'1  war  vi*ns»*U,  aK%'rt*^;at* 
ing  700.000  tons.  In  lllOU  parl)Hm»*nt»ry  in< 
v»^tipalion  inti»  the  comlilinn  of  tlun  navy  re- 
vealed iniich  extravnjranet*,  ne;:ligi*i»ce.  and  eon- 
fusion.  In  tlic  U*n-yi‘ar  period  from  1000  to  lUlO 
the  expenditure  on  the  V'rench  navy  umuuuU  to 
about  $028,500,000,  and  on  the  (Icrman  navy 
about  $500,700,000;  yet  in  tonnage,  if  not  in 
elfectiveneas,  the  French  fleet  has  Ims*u  »ur|>assed 
by  that  of  (Jermany.  The  investigation  showed 
that  armaments  for  new  baltU^hips  were  not 
ready  long  after  the  ships  themselves  were 
completed,  that  many  guns  W'ere  so  defective  as 
to  cause  the  abandonment  of  tiring  practice,  that 
not  only  were  there  huge  at*>ck8  of  comlemned 
shells,  but  that  slndU  of  the  same  pattern  were 
still  being  manufactured,  that  there  was  no 
graving  dock  capable  of  ace«nnmodating  the 
new  battleships,  as  the  credits  vot«‘il  for  new 
docks  had  been  spent  elsewhere.  See  paragraphs 
on  Uiittory. 

Army.  Personal  military  service  in  France  is 
compulsory  for  all  citizens  lH‘tw«*n  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five,  and  involves  two  years 
with  the  colors,  eleven  years  in  the  reserve  of 
the  active  army,  six  years  in  the  territorial 
army  and  six  in  its  reserve.  The  wddiers  of  the 
reserve  and  territorial  army  are  calhsl  out  for 
perkxlical  training.  The  active  army  has  about 
5!K)  battalions  (103  regiments)  of  infantry, 
thirty  battalions  of  chasseurs,  twelve  foreign 
battalions,  twenty-four  battalions  of  zouaves, 
twenty-four  of  Algerian  Tirailleurs  and  five  of 
African  light  infantry,  or  in  all  al>out  085  bat- 
talions. The  cavalry  comprise  thirty-one  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  twenty-one  of  chasseurs,  four- 
teen of  hussars,  thirteen  of  cuirassiers,  six  of 
chasseurs  d’Afrique,  and  four  of  Spahisj  each 
regiment  divided  into  flve  squatlrons.  ITie  ar- 
tillery, which  was  to  be  increased.  consiste<l  of 
4.33  field  batteries,  flfty-two  horse  batteries, 
twenty-six  mountain  batteries  and  10ft  foot  (or 
fortress)  batteries.  The  engineers  includetl 
twenty-six  battalions  and  three  railway  com- 
panies. with  signal  and  telegraph  corps,  aero- 
nautical divisions,  etc.  Tlie  military  train  had 
twenty  squatlrons  of  seventy-two  companies.  The 
stren^h  of  the  active  army  by  arms  wna  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Tunis 

Infantry  

43.200 

Cavalry  

8.450 

Artillery  

76.936 

3.S7B 

KoRlnetfs  

1.118 

Tnitn  

1.8&0 

Total  

B8.493 

In  addition  there  were  2200  non-commissioned 
officers  and  13.000  men  of  the  administrative 
troops,  4000  unattached  oflicers,  420  officers  and 
3220  men  in  the  military  schools,  and  24(X)  of- 
ficers and  men  supernumerary.  This  made  a 
peace  strength  for  the  active  army  of  22,000 
officers  and  5.33.782  men,  with  120,474  horses. 
Thera  was  in  addition  a gendarmerie  of  G83 
officers  and  24,034  men.  The  active  army  is  di- 
vided into  twenty  corps,  each  of  which  oeeiipies 
one  of  the  military  districts  into  which  France 
ts  divided.  Each  military  district  is  (generally 
speaking)  dividoil  into  eight  sub-divisions.  Kacfi 
corps  is  usually  ma^le  up  of  two  divisions  of  in- 


f.antry,  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  one  brigade  of 
artillery,  one  battalion  of  engineers,  ami  the  ap 
propriate  administr.ative  auxiliary  tr<s>ps.  Tlie 
headquarters  r*f  the  o«»rpH  are  at  Idlle,  Amiens. 
Ibnieii,  Mans,  Orleans,  Chalons  sur-Marne. 
IWsanqon,  lhmrgi*s.  'J'oiirs,  Kennes,  Xnntes.  I.i- 
inoges,  Clermont-Ferruml,  Tytms,  ^larseilles, 
Mont|K.*lier,  Toulouse,  Itordeuux,  Algiers,  ;uid 
Nancy.  In  addition  there  are  a colonial  wrps  in 
Tunis  and  the  troops  attached  to  the  military 
department  of  Paris. 

The  French  Reserve  comprised  245  thrce-bal- 
talinn  regiments  of  infantry  with  akeleton  or- 
ganization. thirty  battalions  of  chasseurs,  forty 
regiments  of  cavalry,  forty-one  squadrons,  and 
2Kl  batteries.  Tlie  terrltt>rial  army  compriseil 
145  regiments  of  infantry,  seven  battalions  of 
cliasstmrs,  forty-two  sqiuulrons  of  cavalry, 
about  100  Imtteries,  twenty  battalions  of  engi- 
neers, and  various  misctdlaneous  civil  and  other 
troops. 

The  decreasing  birth  rate  was  afTecting  the 
army  of  France  and  tlie  annual  contingent  drawn 
for  service  was  found  to  l>e  diminishing  in  num- 
bers. From  215,(MH)  in  the  period  180(1-1005  it 
fell  to  2l0.(K)0  In  1008  and  was  estlmattHl  at  207,- 
(M)0  for  IftOft  and  at  204,(MHI  for  1012.  This  re- 
duction W'as  consideriHl  a.s  lioiind  to  work  event- 
ually a decrease  in  the  etTective  strength  of  all 
the  army  corps.  The  |«‘atv  ntrengtli  of  the  army 
in  1900  was  stated  at  22,000  oflietTS  and  553,782 
men  (50,110  in  Algeria,  20.(KMI,  of  which  one- 
third  arc  native,  in  Tunis),  and  120.474  horws. 
There  was  in  ad<litinn  a puidarTiierie  of  083 
olficera  and  24,034  men.  The  mnhilized  fiehi 
army  of  France  would  consist  of  725.(K)0,  the 
First  Reserve  of  475,000  and  tin*  «le|x*its  of  025.- 
000.  Tlie  organized  terribiriul  army  was  esti- 
mated at  550,000  and  the  uiiorgnniz.e<l  at  700,- 
000.  In  other  words  the  t»)tal  war  efTecUve  of 
the  French  army  was  estimatisl  at  2.350,000 
with  resources  from  which  a million  mlditimml 
could  l>o  drawn  for  service. 

In  France,  a.s  in  other  European  countries,  a 
reorganization  of  the  artillery  was  commenced 
during  IftOO.  Ry  the  terms  of  the  law  of  July 
24,  IftOft.  ail  Increa-se  n»  well  ns  reorganization 
was  provided  for,  to  take  elTect  within  two  years, 
though  the  four-gun  Imttery  was  retaiiwHl.  The 
achemo  called  for  forty-two  coast  and  forty- 
seven  fortress  batteries,  Gift  field  batteries, 
twenty-one  Rlniailho  G-in.  field  howitzer  l>at- 
terios,  fourteen  mountain  batteries,  and  sixteen 
horse  batteries.  For  colonial  M*rvice,  there  were 
to  bn  eight  coast,  fifteen  field  and  four  moun- 
tain batteries.  The  increase  in  the  numlier  of 
batteries  thus  provided  was  128,  for  oflicering 
which  the  infantry  was  Is^lng  drawn  upon.  The 
Chamber  made  sjH*ciul  appropriations,  $0,500.- 
000,  towards  tlie  cost  of  new  ammunition.  The 
army  estimates  for  IftOft  anmunttxl  to  GftG,454.- 
2G5  for  the  troops  at  home.  GG.04ft.443  franca  for 
extraordinary  cx|>ensefl  and  37 ,.371, 242  francs  for 
the  colonial  troops. 

CJovEBNME.NT.  The  Constitution  of  the  Re- 
public  vests  the  executive  authority  in  a presi- 
dent, elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  seven 
years,  and  assisted  by  a cabinet  responsible  to 
the  Chandlers.  The  legishitivc  power  devolves 
upon  the  National  Assembly,  composed  of  the 
Senate  and  tlie  Chamlter  of  Deputies,  The 
memliers  of  the  S^-nate  (300)  are  indirectly 
elected  for  nine  years:  those  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (.584).  by  univers.al  snlTragi*  for  four 
years.  The  Presi«b‘nt  (1900),  Armaiid  Fallieres. 
was  born  Novemlx-r  G,  18-11,  and  w:us  elected 
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January  17,  19(10.  Tlia  Cabinet.  July  24,  1009, 
wan  roti>|X)(u-d  a»  follo\v«;  Premier.  of 

tlm  inU*ri»>r  and  Public  Wornhip.  Ariatidc 
liriand;  Korcij»u  AtTairH,  Steplien  Pichon;  Fi- 
nance, (*tH>rgtHi  CVwliery;  Justice.  J>mi»  Bur- 
tliou;  Public  Instruction.  M.  iXmnierKUe;  War, 
General  Brm»;  Marine.  Admiral  Ibim'  dc  lji|h*y- 
rCre;  Commerce  and  Industry,  Jean  Dupuy; 
Public  Works,  Posts,  ami  Telegraphs,  Alexandre 
Millerand;  ('olonies,  Goorgos  Irouillut;  Agricul- 
ture, M.  Uuau;  l^lx>r,  M.  Viviani. 

IIlSTOBT 

Tiik  Mobotcax  Question.  The  povornment 
was  intrrjieUated  on  the  subject  of  Morocco  on 
January  15,  On  this  (.K^caaion  M.  IXdeaiod*  crit- 
icised the  Moroccan  policy  and  M.  Jauri^j  asktsl 
tlio  government  to  present  a definiU*  jdau  and 
demanded  the  publication  of  (kmeral  Lyautey’fl 
ie)Mjrt  containing  cert.ain  proposals  made  to  the 
government.  I pon  M.  Pichon’s  refusal  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  not  the  projier  time  to  ex- 
plain the  basis  of  the  government's  j>oUey  as 
lurniBhcd  by  the  report  and  that  the  govern- 
ment would  set  forth  the  facta  later,  M.  .laur^s 

{>resented  the  arguments  for  an  obligatory  ar- 
dtration  lietween  Francs?  and  Germany  ami  de- 
manded that  France  renounce  any  sort  of  am- 
bitious designs  in  Morocco.  On  l>ebalf  of  the 
government  it  was  said  that  the  time  had  not 
come  for  France  to  bock  down  before  Germany 
in  Morocco.  M.  Pichon  presented  an  outline  of 
tbo  pnliev  that  had  U'on  pursued.  The  fluimber 
supporte<l  the  government  by  a vote  of  3H0  to  09 
in  a resolution  declaring  its  confidence  that  the 
g»>vernment  would  “ pursue  in  Morocco  the  pol- 
icy of  collaboration  and  civilisation  dictated  by 
its  interests,  traditions,  and  ogreenientH,  and  by 
the  engagements  undertaken  at  Algeeiraa.”  The 
Moroccan  cre<lits  were  pas*«ed  on  January  18  by 
a vote  of  459  to  fl7.  In  criticism  of  M.  Jaurt^ 
it  w’as  urged  that  he  seemed  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  France  and  Morocco  had  a common 
frontier  of  1000  km.,  that  he  seemed  to  wish  the 
withdrawal  of  troops,  the  non-intervention  of 
France,  and  the  recall  of  (leneral  I.vautey.  M. 
Hegnnult  w*as  sent  on  a mission  to  Wz  in  Jan- 
uary to  discuss  the  question  of  indemnity  and 
the  conditioiiH  of  evacuation.  Tlie  chief  event  In 
Moroccan  alTairs  during  the  year  was  the  sign- 
ing on  February  9 of  the  agreement  U*tween 
France  and  Germany  w’hich  will  l>e  discussed  in 
R separote  paragraph.  In  general  the  programme 
of  the  French  government  as  outlined  in  M. 
Pichnn's  answer  to  the  arguments  of  M.  JourC's 
was  the  restoration  of  order  in  Morocco.  M. 
Pichon  declared  that  the  government  would  con- 
Gmio  its  work  of  familiarizing  the  Moors  with 
Kuropenn  civilizjitinn  while  re«pi*cting  their  cus- 
toms and  their  national  independence,  and  he 
referred  to  the  valnnhle  work  done  bv  Great 
Britain  and  Bussin  tow'ard  keeping  the  I^uropean 
pence.  The  credit  which  the  government  asked 
tor  was  ultimately  granted.  Early  in  March 
it  was  reported  that  twenty-five  des*»rter«  of 
German  origin  had  l)cen  sentenced  for  trial  at 
Gran  to  varying  terms  of  p»nal  servitude  rang- 
ing from  two  to  eighteen  years  and  in  the  case 
of  the  leader  to  twenty  venrs’  |x*nal  servitude 
and  twenty  years’  expatriation.  In  the  spring 
n Moroccan  ini’*sion  under  El  Mokri  arrived  in 
Paris  to  discuss  the  p<dnts  at  issue  botwwn  the 
two  countries.  inclu<ling  tlie  qii<-sti<ms  as  to 
French  ev.'icnation.  ns  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Frcncli  p<'ciiniary  claims,  and  as  to  a loan. 


Protracted  negotiations  followed.  In  Octol>er 
Ctcneral  d’AniHile,  the  hero  of  the  Moroccan 
W ar,  fell  into  disfavor  w'ith  the  government  on 
account  of  an  interview  in  u French  newspaper 
in  which  he  declared  frankly  that  the  S{>aiiish 
opj-rntioiis  in  Morocco  were  injurious  to  France. 

8i’ain  and  Mowxxo,  paragraphs  on  Hit- 
iur\f.)  It  was  ncee«s;iry,  he  said,  that  Algeria 
should  have  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  through 
her  zone  of  inlluciicc  in  .Morocco,  and  that  she 
must  make  haste  or  the  central  route,  that  is 
from  I'jda.  to  Kubat  by  way  of  Tota  and  Fez, 
would  be  lost,  and  that  Taza  w'as  to  France  w*hat 
Fashoda  was  to  England  in  l'pp«‘r  Egypt.  For 
this  indiscretion  he  was  tcm|K>rarily  deprived 
of  his  cominaml  and  placed  on  the  unemployed 
list.  Xegntiations  with  the  SuUan  for  settle- 
ment of  {H>ints  at  issue  dragged  along  through 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  On  August  14  the 
French  go>*eriiinent  informed  the  Sultan’s  repre- 
sentatives that  it  would  evacuate  the  Shawta 
region  and  Casablanca  as  soon  as  the  Magh/.cn 
organized  an  effective  force  for  the  policing  of 
those  regions  and  a police  service  on  the 
Algero-Moroccnn  border,  and  paid  its  debts  and 
reimburaed  the  cost  of  the  French  military 
operations.  In  the  course  of  a debate  on  the 
Moroccan  question  which  l>egan  on  KovemU*r  2.'*, 
M.  Piclion  referred  to  the  |»erfect  accord  bo- 
twwn  France  and  Spain  and  the  latter's  com- 
plete justifientinn  for  her  action  at  Melilla; 
and  gave  warning  to  the  SuUan  that  he  must 
n«»t  violate  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Alg(*cirns, 
and  that  while  France  would  remain  loyal  to  its 
decisions  and  abstain  from  military  enterprises 
she  would  not  relinquish  her  hold  on  the  Sha- 
wia  ami  Casablanca  without  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  her  claims  would  bo  satisfied.  The 
negotiations  had  gone  on  long  enough.  The 
Chamber  voted  eonfidence— 4,311  to  C8. 

Franco-Gkrman  Aobei'-MENT.  The  agree- 
ment !>etwecn  France  and  Germany  in  regard 
to  Morocco  was  signed  on  February  9.  Its 
purport  was  as  follnwa: 

“ Tho  government  of  the  French  Bepublie 
and  the  Im)>erial  government  of  Germany  ani- 
mated equally  by  a desire  to  facilitate  tho 
execution  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras.  have  agreed 
to  indicate  precisely  the  meaning  they  attach  to 
its  ealiises  with  a view  to  avoiding  all  cause  of 
misunderstanding  between  them  in  the  future. 

" Therefore  the  government  of  the  French 
Repuhlic,  completely  iKiiind  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  and  inde|H*ndence  of  the  Sheri- 
fian  Empire  and  resolved  to  safeguard  economic 
e^puGity  and  in  oon><‘quenco  n(d  to  impede 
German  commercial  and  industrial  Interests 
therein, 

" And  the  German  Imperial  government  seek- 
ing only  economic  int4Tests  in  Morocco,  recog- 
nizing on  the  other  hand  that  the  prditical  in- 
terests of  France  therein  are  clo^x^ly  Iwuiml  up 
with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  internal 
p4*ace,  and  l^elng  therefore  resolved  not  to  ham- 
per thci^e  interests, 

“ Declare  that  they  will  not  take  or  encour- 
age any  measure  of  a sort  to  estuhlirth  an  eco- 
nomic privilege  in  their  favor  or  in  favor  of 
any  Power  what«oe%’er,  an»l  that  they  will  en- 
deavor to  associate  their  n.ttionals  in  business 
enterprises  of  which  they  may  obtain  the  con- 
cession.” 

Tin*  agreement  was  w'ell  received  in  both 
France  and  Germany.  In  Franev  it  wa.s  taken 
ns  an  aHHiinuice  that  Gerrminy  would  desist 
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from  her  irritating  diplomatic  tactic*  of  the 
past  four  ycnrrt.  (in'Mt  re*ciitnii‘nt  hiid  lHN>n 
f«*lt  ill  France  at  what  hwiihhI  to  be  n dclib* 
erato  intent  on  (iormany’a  part  to  embarraa* 
France  in  her  Moroct'an  policy.  No  move  had 
been  made  by  lier  without  a display  of  ill  fwl- 
in^  in  Oermany.  and  fear  of  (b  rnmn  hostility 
had  caused  France  to  make  mistukf^  and  nej{- 
lect  opportunitiea.  There  was  corm}<lernbb* 
^mment  on  the  elaiise  providing  fur  economic 
oTMipiTution.  This  was.  however*  only  a rea- 
si^tnabie  concession  to  (Jermany  under  tlie  cir- 
cumstances* according  to  French  opinion,  for 
France  had  pained  much  in  seourinp  from  Ger- 
many the  admission  of  French  (xilitical  inter- 
ests in  Morocco  to  which  she  had  hitherto  de- 
murroil.  Mor«*over,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  two  countries  should  not  Ite  associate<!  in 
such  enterprises  as  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  concession.  There  had  been  such  coiipora- 
tion  in  the  Ouenza  enterprise.  In  criticism  of 
this  clause  it  was  remarked  that  no  such  ar- 
rangement was  included  in  the  Anglo-French 
aorord  of  liK)4,  and  that  economic  equality  was 
not  extend»*d  to  all  the  nations.  On  February 
10  the  K.iiser  telegraphed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  agreement  to  the  German  ambs'<sa4lor  in 
Paris.  On  May  22  the  Hague  Tribunal  ren- 
dered its  arbitral  judgnjent  in  the  affair  of  the 
Casablanca  deserters.  The  difficulty  had  arisen, 
it  will  lie  remembered,  in  1008.  when  some  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Foreign  I/*gion,  including 
three  Germans,  were  arr»*sted  by  the  French 
gendarmes.  Rmployces  of  the  German  consuintt* 
in  Casablanca  resi-«le<l  this  arrest,  and  a 
struggle  took  place  between  them  and  the  gen- 
darmes. I*ater  the  German  consulate  demande<] 
the  release  of  the  three  Gormans.  When  the 
affair  came  to  the  notice  of  the  governments 
concerned,  the  French  government  immediately 
made  it  known  that  it  was  ready  to  submit  the 
case  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Germany,  how- 
ever, demanded  from  France  an  expression  of 
regret  before  the  case  was  submitted  for  arbi- 
tration. France  refus4'<l  this,  but  proposwl  a 
simultaneous  expression  of  regret  by  both  gov- 
ernments. which  was  accepted  by  Germany,  and 
the  proto(*ol  for  arbitration  was  signed  in  Iler- 
lin  on  Noveml»or  24,  190H.  The  arbitral  award 
decided  the  theoretical  questions  in  favor  of 
France.  In  general  it  held  that  the  consular 
jurisdiction  did  not  extend  over  the  men  of  the 
consul's  nation  who  were  serving  in  a foreign 
army  occupying  the  consular  district,  that  is 
to  say,  the  French  Foreign  l..<*gion.  On  the 
other  hand  the  cour.se  of  the  French  gendarmes 
was  blameil  ns  too  summary,  and  it  was  held 
that  a less  offensive  means  of  withstanding  the 
German  conRuTs  excess  of  his  authority  should 
have  l>een  employed.  This  decision  satisfac- 
torily terminated  the  matter.  The  French  gov- 
ernment showed  its  good  will  by  pardoning  the 
deserters  in  July.  See  Abbitbation,  Intek- 

NATIONAL. 

The  award  was  criticized  in  certain  quarters 
as  offering  a (xjmpromise  rather  than  willing 
definitely  and  decisively  a question  of  inter- 
national law.  It  put  an  end.  however,  to  a 
quarrel  which  a few  months  l«*fore  had  danger- 
ously exasp<‘rated  public  opinion  in  the  two 
countries. 

Postmen’s  Strikes.  Py  far  the  most  im- 
portant question  in  internal  politics  during 
the  y<-nr  arose  from  the  strike  of  civil  serv- 
anU  against  the  government  Two  of  these 


strikes  occurred  among  the  postal  telegraph  and 
telephone  eniployctw.  The  first  waa  declared 
on  Alarch  Ft 

Un  .March  12,  JJOO  employees  in  the  po.stal 
serv'iei?  «‘iiten*<l  the  central  offices  of  tl»e  Paris 
Telegraj)h  iVpartnamt  to  declare  their  disap 
proval  of  M.  Simynn,  the  I’lider  St-cretary  of 
J^laU*  f«>r  P»jsts  and  Telegraph#.  The  removal 
of  M.  Hiniyan  wua  deniutided.  On  March  13, 
nlsiut  12lK»  men  in  the  Tch*graph  IXqairtment 
went  on  strike  as  n protest  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  M.  Siniyon  and  a#  a prtaif  of  sym- 
pathy with  tin*  men  who  had  made  the  demon- 
stration the  day  U‘fore.  From  Paris  the  strike 
spread  to  other  ceiitrt*s,  ami  the  ciHifjision  in  the 
postal  departineiiU  wa^*  at  first  very  seri<»us. 
thi  March  17.  it  w«a  estimated  that  3,rHX),iK)0 
IctUTs  were  awaiting  delivery  in  I’aris,  and  for 
a whole  week  France  was  virtually  without  a 
postal  system.  The  telegraph  service  was  also 
intemiptwl,  an<l  for  u time  telegraphic  com- 
munication  with  London  practically  ceas4>d. 
The  chief  grievance  had  bct‘n  the  decision  of  the 
Ministry  us  to  the  promotion  of  civil  servants 
in  the  postal  deportment.  ITie  main  question 
involvitl  in  the  affair,  was  the  right  of  civil 
servants  form  trade  unions  and  go  on  strike. 
Hitherto  Parliament  had  left  this  question  to 
the  Ministry,  which  had  always  held  that  noth- 
ing like  trade  union  action  could  be  allowed  to 
civil  servant*.  The  limits  of  the  latter’s 
rights,  however,  were  not  tlx»*d  precisely,  and  a 
bill  as  to  their  status  was  at  this  tinie  before 
the  ChamlKT.  The  specific  demands  of  the 
strikers  were  that  the  Under-S.cretary.  M. 
Simyaii,  who  had  made  himself  cK|MH’iallv  ob- 
noxious to  them,  should  resign,  and  that 'after 
the  strike  no  one  who  had  partieipjiUHl  in  it 
should  lie  piinisluHl  or  discIpIiiMtl.  The  strike 
ended  on  March  23.  The  strikers  felt  that  they 
had  won  the  victory,  the  government  having 
agri-ed  m»t  U»  punish  strike  offenses,  and  hav- 
ing mxuh*  certain  promises  which  tlio  strikers 
interpreted  in  their  favor.  They  Islicvcd  that 
M.  Siinyan  would  Mum  resign,  although  tlio 
Ministry  merely  left  the  question  of  his  status 
to  Parliament.  On  March  30  M.  Simynn  ex- 
plained his  course  to  the  Chamber  and  received 
a vote  of  conflth-ncc.  417  to  67.  The  postmen 
promiwd  to  await  patiently  the  redress  of  their 
grievances.  They  soon  thn‘atene«I,  however,  to 
begin  a new  strike  unless  M.  .Simvan  was  dis- 
misfw^.  The  government  was  iiiclimnl  to  rlmnge 
M.  Simyan  s status  from  Tnder-iSecretary  of 
State  in  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
to  that  of  a Minister  responsible  to  Parliament, 
but  it  wished  to  make  the  change  in  its  own 
time  and  not  under  compulsion.  The  postmen 
now  declared  that  they  would  present  their  ulti- 
matum to  M.  Ciemeficeau,  but  the  latter  re- 
fuse<l  to  receive  them.  At  a large  meeting  of 
workingmen,  including  sfnne  civil  servants  or- 
ganized by  the  (lenenil  C'onfederation  of  loxlKir, 
and  Indd  at  the  IlipjKslroiiK!  on  April  4,  n reso- 
lution wiis  pa^sis!  assorting  the  unity  of  the  in- 
terests lietween  government  employees  and  the 
prohdarint,  \\  Ih‘II  the  new  strike  was  under 
discussion  a nwnling  of  railway  employees  in 
Paris  diH-lnrod  that  tijey  wmihl  support  the  post- 
men if  they  wont  on  strike.  Meanwhile,  on  Sfay 
.3.  fif(y-thri*o  post-office  employees  were  dismisseil 
for  making  revolutixmary  sprWhos.  and  on  May 
8 seyen  postmen,  who  hiul  h<-en  sus|>ended  from 
duty,  were  summoned  Is-fnre  the  diaoipliniiry 
court.  This  led  to  a Sf^-ialist  interpellation  in 
the  ChamlK*r,  where  the  p.vernment  ilefended  iU 
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cour«o.  Tim  ilisriiKition  was  not  nninlmd,  how- 
i*v»*r,  un«l  wuK  il«'fi*rnsl  to  th<*  M»‘iinwhih*, 

on  Muy  11,  the  {MiHtnien,  anjrere*!  hy  the  hos* 
tility  shown  to  their  cau.se  hy  tlie  (’ImnilHT  diir- 
iii|j  the  (lehate,  tioclared  a ^jetieral  atrike.  On 
May  13,  the  t’hamljer  resumed  its  debate  on  the 
dismissal  of  the  postmen.  >f.  .Inures  accused 
the  gftvernment  of  breaking  its  promise  to  ills* 
mUs  M.  Simynn,  and  of  dismissing  some  of  tlie 
postmen  for  a mere  expression  of  opinion.  M. 
Hurthou,  on  iM-half  of  the  .Ministry,  d«*elared 
that  the  postmen  to  whom  M.  .laiir^s  referred 
had  abused  tlm  privilege  of  «|S'ech  and  M. 
Clernenceavi  attacked  M.  .laures  for  encouraging 
the  revolutionary  element.  The  Chamber  voted 
confidence  in  the  government,  declaring  that 
civil  s*>rvaiiU  bad  no  riglit  to  strike-  From 
the  first  the  strike  showed  no  such  proportions 
as  had  b«*en  ex|)ccted  hy  the  postmen,  and  as 
early  as  May  15  it  was  manifestly  on  the  de- 
cline. As  soon  the  strike  was  declared,  the 
government  dismisstsl  228  employt'cs,  and  on 
May  15  it  dismisso<l  313  more.  During  the 
previous  strike,  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
government  and  of  private  business  men,  a 
fairly  giKxl  postal  service  was  improvised.  The 
('haniU^rs  of  Commerce  had  set  up  |x>st-o(rtcea  of 
their  own,  and  a govcrnnn*nt  ofliciT  was  place«l 
in  charge  of  the  cancelling  of  stumps.  Special 
associations  of  commerce  set  up  branch  j>ost- 
ollices  and  business  men  supftlicd  their  own  em- 
ployees for  postal  service.  The  governnM*nt  ami 
the  C'hambers  of  Commerce  were  fully  prepared 
for  the  May  strike.  The  ChamWrs  of  Com- 
merce had  provide<l  a po.stal  service  of  their 
own  employees,  and  the  employers’  unions  were 
rea<ly  to  assist.  A large  niiiniK'r  of  automobiles 
were  ready  to  carry  the  mails.  During  the 
May  strike  tlie  Paris  Cbainb<*r  of  Commerce 
handled  about  20fl,000  letters  a day  for  eight 
days.  During  tlie  March  strike  public  sym- 
pathy bad  been  largely  with  the  strikers.  This 
was  nut  true  of  tho  May  strike,  which  from  the 
start  was  almost  a complete  failure.  There 
were  some  acts  of  violence  and  nuuiy  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  were  cut.  Only  15U0  to 
2000  men,  how’pvcr,  out  cd  2fi,000  omployws,  left 
work.  Although  the  Cleneral  Confederation  of 
I,nljor  came  to  the  postmen's  aaslstance  with 
a proclamation  of  a general  strike  on  May  18, 
it  was  too  late.  The  Confederation’s  prochtma- 
tion  ha<l  slight  elTect,  for  the  strike  was  then 
practically  over.  Healizing  this  the  Confedera- 
tion ordered  a return  to  work  on  May  21.  A 
S4M‘ialist  resolution  for  amnesty  to  the  jjost* 
men  dismissed  during  the  strike,  was  lost  by 
.3.18  to  Ml  (May  28).  The  government,  how- 
ever, finally  reinstated  thorn,  which  led  to 
criticism  in  the  Chamber  in  August.  The  gov- 
ornmerit's  reply  to  this  w*us  that  they  had  taken 
back  only  those  wliom  their  chiefs  rec'oinmemiiHl. 

IwroKTA.NT  Invoi.vku.  Tlw*  May  strike 

WU.S  less  elTective  than  the  strike  in  March,  but 
more  revolutionary  in  tendency,  showing  an  ad- 
vance in  the  pr<>grammc  of  syndicalism.  The 
civil  servants  ha«l  real  grievances  to  complain 
of.  The  chief  of  them*  was  the  activity  t>f 
prditicians  in  civil  m*rvice,  as  under  the  Amer- 
ican “spoils  system.*'  There  were  cviilences  of 
favoritism,  irregular  promotion,  and  other 
abuses.  The  servants  of  the  state  includi*il 
among  them  mdioni  teachers,  workmen  in  tl»e 
state  orsimals  ami  factories  and  on  slate  rail- 
ways. and  nmnlsTtsl  mi»re  than  a million  voters. 
Although  the  right  to  strike  was  denied  in 


theory,  unions  had  actually  l>een  formed  among 
these  civil  servants  as  in  private  industries, 
ami  this  policy  had  Iss-n  encourag»-d  under 
repuhliciiii  ministers.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  .May  strike  was  actually  the  fourth  strike 
nttenipte<l  hy  civil  mTvanls.  The  logical  n-sult 
of  this  w'ould  lie  syndicalism,  (hat  is  to  say, 
government  hy  the  unions,  and  this  was  the 
great  menace  of  the  c<nmtry  at  the  time.  A 
••statute  of  functionaries”  w’us  drawn  up  and 
laid  Ix'fore  Parliament  with  tlie  design  of  doln^ 
away  with  the  ahum's  which  the  postmen  com- 
pluiiiml  of,  and  of  protecting  their  c*ssentia1  in- 
terests against  politicians.  The  chief  repre- 
sentative institution  of  syndicalism  in  France 
w'as  the  Ctenoral  Confederation  of  I^bor  which 
thus  far  had  not  allied  its<‘If  with  the  Social- 
ists. (St*e  Soc'lAMHM.)  Tlie  working  class 
numlierml  alxmt  9,fKM),000,  and  of  these  only 
!HK).(KK)  were  organized,  300,000  were  In  the 
2.VHJ  unions  atniiateil  with  the  flenoral  Con- 
f<'deratiun,  and  alsiiit  KMKIM8)  were  classed  as 
revolulionarics.  The  spt*cific  grievances  of  the 
)K)stmcn  had  to  do  with  the  delay  in  the  normal 
promotion  ns  the  result  of  certain  new  measure>* 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  also  with 
ci'rtnin  acts  of  favoritism.  In  the  delxites  dur- 
ing the  March  strike,  the  government  tm»k  its 
stand  on  tlie  ])rinciple  that  a civil  servants* 
strike  was  inadmissible,  and  the  (.’hamher  re- 
solve<I  that  such  a strike  was  not  to  lie  endureil 
and  expresse«l  its  confidence  that  the  govern- 
ment wouhl  restore  peace  In  the  m*rvic<v  The 
government  also  declan*d  that  there  lind  l*een 
no  favoritism  shown  in  the  servi<*e.  During 
(he  wlinie  affair  tlie  (TmrnlK*r  repi*nt<‘Jly  vnt«*<l 
ctinfidence,  and  on  .Inly  15  rejected  hy  a vote  of 
284  to  177,  an  amendment  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  m*cnring  tho  reinstatement  of  tho  civil 
m»rvants  dismissed  during  the  strike.  There 
was,  however,  evhlence  of  great  dissatisfaction 
tiirnughoiit  the  country  with  the  p4ditical  abuses 
in  the  W'rvice,  especially  the  matter  of  palron- 
agi*.  The  trade  unions  urginl  the  civil  mwvants 
not  to  trust  Parliament's  promises  and  t«> 
reject  the  proposed  law  as  to  the  status  of 
functionaries.  The  extremists  among  the  post- 
men’s assriciationH  were  in  communication  with 
the  Confederation  of  I-als^r,  Imt  the  rank  and 
file  were  not  fully  dt*cided  in  favor  of  syndical- 
ism. At  tlie  eml  of  Novcmlsw  it  was  announced 
that  associations  representing  over  IHO.fMMJ  civil 
servants  had  decided  to  form  a national  federa- 
tion. See  Stbikkh  and  Iak’Koitts. 

Cbiticihm  of  t!ik  Naval  AnvitNisTRATion. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  year  tlie  press 
tecnusl  with  complaints  of  irregularities  and 
inelliciency  in  the  naval  department.  It  was 
said  that  the  criticism  of  Admiral  Cerminel  as 
to  the  lack  of  readiness  for  war  whicli  had 
caused  his  reprimand  in  Di'cemU*r,  1908,  was 
well  foundinl.  On  March  25  on  the  discussion 
of  the  criilit  of  30,(MM).fM)0  fr.  askwl  for  hy  the 
govermiicn!  for  the  Marine,  M.  Ih'Icasse  criti- 
cis4»d  the  g»)vernmcnt’s  use  of  naval  appropria- 
tions in  recent  years  and  demanded  a Naval 
Commission  of  lm|uiry.  Such  a Commission 
was  vot<sl,  to  consist  of  thirty-three  memliers, 
and  the  ap(M>intnient  was  mule  in  April.  The 
Naval  Commission  had  ita  headquarters  at 
Toulon  and  was  under  the  presi<|ency  of  M. 
Deleasse.  Anticipating  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission,  M.  Doiimer  published  articles  on  (ho 
deTiioraliration  of  the  fhs*t  in  which  he  said  it 
woM  witliout  “men,  guns,  or  projiHjtiles,"  that 
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15,1KK)  ton  battli'Hhips  of  thr  l*atrir  tv{ic  liuil 
not  rttrriod  thi'ir  full  conipli'ment,  nml  tiiat  ruie 
of  tiMUii,  which  hail  Iw^m  in  conmiissiun  for 
nearly  & year,  liad  not  llroil  a «hot,  iiituhic 

to  ammiiDition.  At  the  en<l  nf  Juno  the 
rejMirt  of  the  ComniiHsion  waM  puhlialHMl.  It 
contlemncd  the  practice  of  aaiictionin);  the 
buthling  of  ahijM  Indore  the  j>htn8  had  la'en 
d<H'iil<Ml  on.  It  referred  to  hundrc<ls  of  ul- 
teratiotiA  that  were  made  in  the  original 
contracts  f»»r  the  8i.<  ve8s<-la  of  the  Ihtntnn 
tv|M'.  It  blamed  the  sui-ceAsivc  miniatrii^  for 
their  lamentable  failure  to  secure  comfndilive 
biila  fur  iMuIera,  for  lack  of  dilij^oicc  and  fore* 
8i;rht  in  allowing  the  steel  shell  nmiminitiun  to 
fall  short,  for  iiegligt'nee  in  failing  to  put 
through  the  programme  for  the  i!M«lerni7.ation 
of  t Ik*  ports  and  dock  yards,  except  in  a few 
particulars,  and  tin*  almost  complete  failure  to 
provide  docking  facilities  for  the  new  large 
Imttleships.  The  ('hamlKT  was  asked  for  a 
v<»te  of  censure.  The.  re|K»rt  further  df*elared 
that  tlic  arsenals  were  not  In  readiness  to  curry 
out  tho  work  of  construction  and  repair  fast 
enough,  that  lower  prices  w'ould  la*  securtsl  if 
c<mtructors  were  not  ohlig»il  to  n.ssume  risks, 
and  in  general  that  the  system  showisi  tr>o  high 
a degree  of  centralixatioa.  The  <’ommiasion 
iirg«‘<l  that  many  matters  requiring  prompt  at* 
tent  ion  should  la*  decided  by  the  eominanderH* 
in-cliief  and  the  maritime  preft‘cls.  It  rw- 
omniend<*<i  that  the  central  laxly  1«*  rtHjrgaiiiztHl 
and  tluit  tl>e  head  of  each  department  should 
execute  the  nn*u»ures  agns*<l  ujs>n  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Marine. 
Mtntnwhile  the  newHpa|x*r  critici-sm  ctmtiiuuHl. 
Th«  (‘omptrollcrfleneral  complained  of  care- 
lesHfiess  in  the  aup^Tvision  of  foo<l  supplies,  and 
in  April  it  was  rejiorted  that  petty  otlicers  of 
the  naval  commissariat  and  a contractor  had 
l>e«*n  arrest(H|  for  supplying  foo»i  of  inferior 
i|UHUty.  There  were  conllicting  rc|»orta  as  to 
the  plans  for  an  enlarged  navy.  One  />rrod- 
nffutjht,  that  is  tr>  sjiy,  a warship  of  the  Jhinton 
ty’p»,  was  launched  in  January.  Two  others 
were  launched  in  April,  and  three  more  were 
on  the  stocks.  It  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  plans  for  increasing  the  navy 
<-<»ritemplat>*d  •1.')  ships  of  the  liiK*,  12  scout 
cruis*ers,  large  destroy<TS,  ami  04  submarines, 
to  l»e  ready  hy  l!)20.  The  ct»st  of  building  the 
armored  ves>x*ls,  which  were  to  U*  cHunpleted 
within  the  nc.vt  ten  years,  was  estimated  at 

Mi.mhtkkiai.  ('Riflts.  The  riemeua*au  Minis* 
fry*,  which  had  held  olTiee  longer  than  any  other 
uiuler  the  Third  Kepiiblic,  came  to  an  end  in 
consoquence  of  tlics**  criticisms  ami  ex|M>HiireH. 
A delaite  ls*gan  in  the  ('Immix^r  on  the  reading 
of  the  report,  and  finally  on  July  20,  M.  Picard, 
tho  Minister  of  Marine,  made  a 8{>eech  explain- 
ing the  government’s  course.  >f.  D(*lcassA, 
provident  of  tlie  Naval  ('ommission,  sharply 
censured  the  ministries  of  the  lost  few  years 
as  responsible  for  the  present  conditions  in  the 
navy*.  In  a bitter  deliute  which  follow’ed  lie- 
tween  him  and  M.  (’lemenceau,  the  latter  re- 
marked on  the  inappropriateni«s  of  such  an  at- 
tack coming  from  the  man  who  h«ul  hrought 
the  country  to  the  humiliation  of  .Algeciras  with- 
out nK*aiis  of  defense*,  ami  M.  Delcaxs*'  in  reply 
defended  his  course,  pointing  to  tlic  ngr*s*nient» 
with  Spain,  Italy  and  Knghind  as  a result  of 
his  policy,  and  condemning  ('lemenceau  in  turn 
as  president  of  a former  Naval  rommission. 


wlio  hud  nevertheless  permitted  these  abuses  to 
develop.  He  also  d<*cl»ri*4l  that  it  was  not  he 
who  ought  to  Ih*  asliamed  of  Algeeiras.  but  the 
))crsons  wdioiw*  relentless  criticism  liiid  so  fright- 
ened the  (*ountry  that  it  had  yiehh*d  to  the 
commands  of  another  Pow(*r.  There  w’as  much 
excitement  in  the  ('hanils'r,  ami  tlimlly  on  the 
question  of  c<mftdene«*,  the  vote  sI«kh|  212  to 
17(1  against  the  government,  which  ihereu|Mm 
rcsign«i.  Many  of  the  deputies  had  gone  for 
the  holidays,  and  out  of  the  5!H  only  JHH  voted, 
175  ls»iiig  al>M‘iit  on  leave.  Tlie  defeat  was 
int«*rpreted  as  a personal  overthrow  of  ('U?- 
nienceau  rather  than  a condemnatiun  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s policy*. 

Tiik  Nkw  Mimstbt.  A new  ministry  was 
fornu*fi,  known  os  the  Ministry  of  “ Ilepublicuii 
t'onciliuf  ion.**  under  the  jiremiership  of  M. 
Hriand,  Pn*sident  of  the  Council,  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Worship.  Five 
menil»crs  of  the  old  Ministry  were  retaim*<l 
in  the  new',  namely.  M.  V'iviani  tl.alx»r),  M. 
l*ichon  (Foreign  Alfairs),  M.  Pnrlhou  (Jus- 
tice), M.  Doiimergue  (Public  Instruction  and 
tlic  Fine  Arts),  and  M.  Kuaii  (Agriculture). 
(»Sec  uUfve.  paragraph  on  (/ortTnnif’xt.)  To  the 
new’  Cliainher,  which  met  on  July  27,  the  new 
Ministry  dtH'Inred  that  ita  programme  resUxl  on 
the  principh*8  of  “ p»*aee,  reform,  and  progress/* 
fidelity  to  e.xisting  allianees,  and  the  fiirlher- 
aiict*  of  naval  n*org<uii7.ation.  As  to  sjan'ilic 
measun*s,  it  referred  to  workingmen’s  [lensiuns, 
the  income  tax,  the  statute  of  functionaries,  and 
tariff  revision.  Tho  Chamber  voted  confidence 
by  30«  to  4(1. 

In  August  the  new  Minister  of  Marine  an- 
nounced that  he  was  preparing  a law  for  the 
reoonatruetion  of  the  French  navy.  He  de* 
dared  that  he  personally  was  in  fsvor  of  the 
ewation  of  five  mpiadrons,  each  with  eight 
units,  that  he  did  not  favor  amiorefl  cruisers 
an<l  would  order  their  construction  suspende«l, 
hut  that  he  did  approve  of  tor|Mxlo  l>oats  and 
submarines.  He  also  deoIare<I  that  he  w’oiihl 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  detailing  sailors 
to  miseellaneouH  shore  duties  instead  of  kt*ef>- 
ing  them  on  board  ship.  In  the  same  month 
phnng«*s  were  mmle  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Ih^’t.  TIk*  vesst'Is  in  Miirta’can  waters  wi*re  to 
coiistitiite  a single  divi.Kion.  A single  division 
was  also  to  In*  formed  out  of  the  vessi'ls  in  the 
Fur  Fast  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  Mediterram'an 
and  Northern  Sqiisulrons  were  t<»  Ih*  known 
respci'tively'  as  tlu*  First  and  St-ixmd  Stpindrmis. 

PAH1.IAMKXT.  Partial  elections  to  the  .S'nate 
were  held  on  January'  3.  They’  i*<uiiprise<I 
thirty-two  departments.  Tlio  general  results 
were  favorable  to  the  Kmiieal  govornnieiit. 
Sixty  Ibidicals  and  Iladicul  Socialists  w’ere  re- 
turned, 27  Kepiihlicans  of  the  I>oft,  U Progres- 
sists, 5 (Vinservatives,  and  2 Imle|M*mlent 
Socialists.  The  elections  in  15  constituencies, 
early’  In  March,  re(urne<i  to  the  Chamber  4 
Padieais.  1 Kepubtican  Socialist  and  1 Inde- 
pendent Socialist.  There  were  signs  of  Social- 
i.st  gains  throughout  the  country’.  Parliament 
met  on  January  12  and  M.  Brisson  was  elected 
president.  The  most  im|Kirtant  delwites  in 
.January  were  on  tho  amnesty  hill,  the  income 
fax.  and  on  the  inter|M‘llation  of  the  govern- 
ment by  Mr.  .laurtV  in  regard  to  Morocco,  which 
is  described  in  a pn*ee»ling  paragraph.  The 
amnesty’  bill  concermsl  the  granting  nf  pardon 
to  the  w’orkingmen  arrestwl  on  account  of  the 
strike  riots  nf  S«*plemlH.’r,  1!)08.  The  C’onscrva- 
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tive«  nim’n4ini(*ntfl  jrrantinff  amnesty 

to  react ionari»*«.  arul  the  Ix'ft  contenihnl  for 
amendmentii  extendiiijr  it  to  iinarchiAta  and  anti* 
TiiilitarUta.  Init  the  aniendruentH  were  rejected 
and  the  bill  was  paaH<.>d  by  470  to  0.  'Hie  do* 
batoA  on  the  income  t*\x  were  re»mnod  on 
January  IJ).  Progress  on  it  bad  Ih'cii  and  con- 
tinuiHl  to  be  slow.  In  two  years  only  53  of  the 
97  clauses  Imd  passed.  Clause  04  concermai 
the  taxation  of  foreigners,  and  was  discussed 
on  February  2,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M. 
Cailleaux,  agreed  to  a retluction  of  income  for 
foreigners  residing  in  France,  from  ten  to  seven 
times  the  rental.  On  Mart'h  9 the  income  tax 
bill  passed  tlie  ChamlnT  by  a vote  of  40G  to 
166.  On  behalf  of  it  it  was  said  that  it  re- 
duced the  burden  on  snniU  land  owners  and 
small  siiopkeepers,  and  did  away  with  a 
number  of  antiquated  and  burdenHonic  taxes, 
such  as  the  taxes  on  doors  and  windows.  Day 
lat»orers  were  to  be  exempt  and  the  lax  on  in- 
comes over  60IHJ  francs  was  to  be  progressive 
up  to  4 per  cent.  Foreign  residents  were  to  be 
taxed  four  tin>es  as  hea\*ily  as  before,  their  in- 
comes being  e»timated  at  seven  times  their 
unnual  rental.  There  was  no  chance  of  iU 
paHsing  tlic  Senate  in  its  uresent  form.  The 
tarilF  question  came  up  before  Parliament 
early  in  the  year.  (See  article  Tabikf.) 
The  Customs  Committee  proposed  an  increase 
on  between  6U0  and  9(H)  classes  of  imports. 
This  causid  some  uneasiness  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  allay  which  It  was  said  on  Udmlf  of 
tht'se  chaJDges  tliat  they  would  impose  a sur- 
charge on  foreign  goods  of  only 
which,  owing  to  changes  in  foreign  tarilTs  since 
lb92,  the  surcharge  on  French  ex|>orts  was 
nearly  $10,000,000.  Early  in  March  it  was 
announced,  after  a conference  betwivn  the  Cus- 
toms Committee  and  the  .Ministry,  tJiat  the  new 
scale  would  inifiose  on  llritinh  iii)|>urU  a sur- 
charge of  only  4 per  cent.,  and  would  not  alTi?ct 
87  per  cent,  of  the  classes  of  gotxis  imporUnl,  and 
that,  us  regarded  other  countries,  the  new  tarilT 
scale  levii'd  only  half  of  the  additional  duties 
which  tho»c  countries  lind  by  their  tarilf  changes 
ini|HJsed  on  Freiudi  ex|Hjrts.  In  the  course  of  a 
tariff  detuite,  which  Wgaii  on  June  28,  it  was 
urgini  ill  favor  of  revision  that  it  was  a neces- 
sary measure  of  mdf-defense,  that  (lermany  was 
evading  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  which  ace<irdetl 
the  French  Die  mo.st  fuvimNi  nation  treatnu'iit, 
and  that  during  the  lust  three  years,  while 
French  cx|K>rts  to  (lernuuiy  were  dtHrlining, 
Cierinan  ex{>urts  to  France  hud.  consi^lerubly 
iiicreaM‘d.  On  Ocb»l>er  10,  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet,  M.  Dupuy,  Minister 
of  Coiuinerce,  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  t'hum- 
ber’s  Customs  Committee’s  pnqiosals,  which 
would  U'nd  to  bring  tlie  duties  on  certain 
aricles  down  to  date,  but  the  rejection  of  some 
of  the  proposc-d  increases.  The  sulijoct  was  still 
under  discussion  when  the  new  Ministry  came 
into  power.  For  nearly  two  years  a committee 
of  the  S<*nate  had  Ihh-ii  engaged'  on  the  Cham- 
l)er's  \V<»rkiiig?neir»  PeiiKiiui  bill,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary it  offennl  a HubKtiliite  iiH*asure.  This 
pro{MiA(Hl  a {Mmsion  of  120  francs  for  mernlterB 
of  the  working  elassi-s  05  y«‘ars  of  ag<‘  or  more, 
to  In*  provided  l>y  employers,  who  were  to  pay 
annually  9 francs  for  every  employiM*  over  18 
years  of  age.  and  4 francs  50c.  for  thosM»  under. 
It  also  providfHl  for  an  old  age  p«>nsioii  system, 
lissetl  on  montiily  payments  by  employers  and 
employed,  as  a result  of  which  workingmen 


wouhl  receive  considerably  nmre  than  they  paid 
in.  (See  Ou)  AuK  PKNSio.ss.)  Tlie  amount 
to  Im  paid  in  annually  was  three  francs 
itetwe-en  the  ages  of  15  and  IS,  and  from 
that  time  on  six  francs.  A Railway  Ser- 
vants* Pension  bill  was  also  |uiKS4-d  tlxing 
the  age  limits  of  the  traveling  staif,  the  sla- 
tioR  »<talT  and  the  administration  employees  at 
50.  55  and  60  years,  respectively.  The 
Statute  of  Funetlonarios  Bubmitt«'<l  by  the  gor- 
iTnment  guaranU-ed  the  promotion  of  civil  serv- 
ants without  the  interference  of  political  in- 
fluence, and  pcrniitU'd  slate  eniployees  to  form 
unions,  but  not  a confederation  which  should 
include  different  departments. 

The  new  Ship  Subsidies  bill  was  introduced 
and  debaU-<l  on  June  2.  It  sanctioned  the  agree- 
urent  of  the  government  with  the  Messagi-ries 
Maritimes,  whereby  the  state  guaranteed  new 
loans  of  capital  for  construction,  and  rescrvi-d 
in  return  the  right  to  sliarc  in  the  promts  under 
I’ertaiii  conditions.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
ChamlHjr  as  a menace  to  private  shipping,  and 
in  July  the  auestion  of  a convention  with  the 
Mewiagerics  Maritimes  wjis  referred  bv  tl»c 
Chamber  to  the  Budget  Committee,  after  a 
resolution  was  passe<i,  declaring  that  com- 
panies applving  for  subsidies  must  be  under 
state  hnanclal  control,  must  give  tlie  stale  a 
share  in  the  promts,  and  must  bo  subsidi/x^d  In 
pro|K)rtion  to  earnings.  Tlie  Senate  granted  the 
anmcbty  for  strike  olfenses  in  June.  During 
the  same  month  the  budget  was  pres«.‘nte<l. 

To  meet  the  deheit  for  1910  new  taxation 
and  short  term  bills  were  proposed.  But  the 
pro|ioaaIa  of  the  new  Ministry  which  were  made 
known  in  Septenil«*r  were  more  radical.  They 
looked  to  tlie  raising  of  the  whole  amount  by 
new  taxes. 

On  Octolier  2 the  Chamber  began  the  discus- 
sion of  proposals  of  eh'ctoral  reform  submitted 
by  memi>er8.  The  government  was  disinclined 
to  initiate  any  sweeping  nu'asure  of  prop<^r- 
tionul  reprosmitation,  Imt  was  said  to  be  con- 
sidering the  introduction  of  a bill  for  propor- 
tional representation  in  elections  for  municipal 
councils  in  towns  of  more  than  5U,000.  lii  the 
following  month  un  ntlempt  to  overthrow  the 
government  on  tliC  question  of  the  new*  taxation 
pro|Mjsed  in  the  budget  was  checked  by  the 
prompt  demand  of  M.  Briand  of  a vote  of  con- 
lidenev,  which  was  granted. 

On  November  8 the  ChamWr  acceptuHl  Uie 
principle  of  tlie  srrw/in  <iv  /isfc,  and  of  pro- 
portional representation  as  eml»odietl  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  eh-eiural  reform  bill,  but  U(s)ii  t)>e 
threat  of  the  Ministry  to  resign  if  the  discus- 
sion of  the  moiLsure  continued,  the  assembly 
voted  against  the  clause.  Tlie  electoral  ques- 
tion was  pr<»minent  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
which  turned  on  the  relative  meriD^  of  the  two 
electoral  systems,  (he  servtin  tie  liate  and  th« 
ncrutin  d'arroniliBscmentf  the  latter  system  be- 
ing the  one  tliiit  now  prevails.  This  divides 
each  department  into  single  menilKT  districts 
or  arrondissements,  and  each  voter  votes  for 
tlie  single  candidate  of  bis  district.  Under  the 
forUHT  system  of  the  Hair,  the  voter  cast  his 
ballot  f<»r  all  the  candidates  of  the  department. 
This  system  prevailed  in  1871-1876  and  in  18S5- 
1SH9. 

IDXATfONs  WITH  THK  Cm'Qcli.  Some  Catho- 
lic criticism  was  occasioned  by  the  ajqiuintment 
on  March  2 of  the  Ablie  I^dsv  to  the  (’hair  of 
Religions  at  the  College  de  France,  which  was 
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formerly  oociipinl  l»y  RrvilV.  Tjirdinal 

Amiri^u  ami  prelutoa  wore,  ilnrd  for  con- 

demning the  use  of  certain  text-I»ooks  in  the 
schools  or  for  attacking  the  pt>vcrnnn*nl  in  their 
public  addresses,  h^irly  in  SepteiiiUT  the 
Roman  ('atlioHc  deputy,  AblW'  Oayram!.  inter- 
pellatod  the  povernment  on  its  policy  toward 
the  ralhoiics.  This  thn*atencd  to  hrinp  up  the 
qin^tion  In-tween  the  t’hurch  and  the  state  in 
the  autumn  session.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month.  M.  Brhuid  attended,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  Republican  ministera  hitherto,  the 
funeral  servict-a  of  the  victims  of  the  li^pub' 
lufue  disaster  at  tlie  Versailles,  which  was  tibken 
as  a sipn  of  a concilintory  attitude;  but  in 
Octidjcr  the  archbish<ip  and  bishops  of  France 
issmsl  a pastoral  letter  in  repard  to  tlje  schools 
which  lamented  the  disappearance  of  the  free 
schools  in  which  Christianity  was  taught,  and 
told  the  people  th.at  it  was  their  right  and  duty 
to  choose  such  schools  as  gave  the  rcligiotis  in- 
struction which  they  desired  for  their  children. 
The  public  schools  or  so-called  neutral  schools 
excluded  religious  training,  and  this  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ecclesiastics  discredited  relipum. 
In  his  speech  of  October  10  M.  Rriand  de- 
clared the  government  policy  to  be  one  of  con- 
ciliation nnd  tolerance-,  and  he  said  that  the 
government  had  assured  the  Church  of  sufli- 
cient  funds  fur  the  clergy  and  public  worship 
in  spite  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Church  authori- 
ties, which  had  prevented  them  from  gaining 
full  possession  of  tlie  endowments.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse  demanded  the  complete 
restoration  of  religious  ti^aching  in  the  schools. 
In  his  reply  to  the  Church  manifesto  as  to  the 
schools,  Briand  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  etBs-tive  measures  to  defend  the 
neutral  scltools.  but  that  the  best  defense  came 
from  the  teachers  themselves  and  from  the 
French  spirit  of  national  indp|»endence,  which 
wouhl  resent  this  attack  on  the  school  system, 
insj>ired  by  a foreign  power.  On  Xoveml>er  IH 
tlie  lh>pe  in  an  address  to  the  French  pilgrims 
attacked  the  French  government  for  its  pt^r- 
st-cutions  of  Catholicism  as  shown  by  its  pro- 
cisnlinga  against  Bishop  Andrieu  and  other 
bish<»ps,  by  the  state  immu{ioly  of  schooU  and 
by  the  threutenetl  legislulion  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  irreligious  teachers. 

Other  Kvk.nts.  S«Tious  disturbances  arose 
in  the  Department  of  Oise  ill  consiH|uence  of 
tlic  strike  of  the  button  makers,  'riie  lalwr 
dcinuristratiuns  of  ilay  Day  pasned  olf  witlioiit 
serious  disorder.  On  the  wcasiun  of  the  May 
strike,  the  Kailwaymen’s  Union  of  France,  and 
the  ( olonies,  threatened  to  strike  if  the  old  age 
pensions  measure  was  not  passiMl,  and  a strike 
occurred  on  the  Corsican  railways.  In  con- 
8Ci|uence  of  a seamen's  strike  on  May  24,  six 
mail  steamers  were  unable  to  sail  for  Tunis 
and  Algiers.  For  a time  there  was  a risk  of 
stopping  the  movement  of  t!»e  greater  part  of 
the  merchant  marine.  I.Ater,  however,  the 
trouble  suitsided.  In  June  a strike  riot  oc- 
curretl  at  the  race  iiH?eting  at  Auteuil,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Htahle  Boys’  I'nion,  which  lm<i 
U-eii  funiH-d  in  aniliatioii  with  tl»e  (JenernI  Coii- 
federatitjii  of  l>al>«ir,  and  some  of  the  buildings 
were  burned.  At  the  end  of  »Iuiie  the  seamen’s 
strike  in  the  iiuTclianl  marine  came  to  an  i-iid. 
but  there  were  threats  of  its  resumption.  On 
March  3U  the  treaty  with  Canada  was  undi-r 
discussion  in  the  S^-nate.  In  May  the  Beatiti* 
cation  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  celebrated  at  Coui- 


pir*gnc  with  efToctive  pageants.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Mistral's  .l/i>ri7fc  was  ctdebraUnl 
at  Arh-a,  U*giniiing  with  torchlight  proces- 
sions on  May  28.  Features  of  the  affair  were 
tlH*  unveiling  of  the  ihm-I’s  statne,  a s|x*ech  by 
Mistral  himself,  and  the  founding  of  a Pro- 
vemral  mu-H»um  out  of  Mislrnl’s  Xola-l  prize 
nmney.  The  Carnegie  gift  of  $1,000,000  for 
French  heroes  whs  accepted  by  the  government, 
which  announced  that  It  should  bo  calle<I  the 
Carnegie  Founrhition.  An  earthquake  occurred 
on  the  night  of  .June  11.  It  extend«Hi  over  a 
wide  are.-i,  including  all  the  French  Mediter- 
ranean coast  and  was  felt  in  Spain  nnd  Por- 
tugal. It  was  most  severely  felt  at  Bouchefl- 
du-HliAne.  Fifty-five  persons  were  reported 
killed,  and  the  village  of  Saint  Cannat  was 
destroyed.  M.  Bompard,  ftwnierly  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  was  ap)>njnted  to  succeed  M. 
CoRi-lans  at  (’onstantinople  in  June.  The 
Nancy  exhibition  was  opened  by  M.  Barthou, 
the  Minist^-r  of  Public  Works,  on  June  10.  Tho 
bicentenary  of  Malplaquet  was  celebrated  on 
Septeml>er  12  by  leading  French  citizens,  and 
a memorial  column  of  stone  made  by  the 
sculptor  Theunissc-n,  engraved  with  flags  and 
the  portrait  of  Villars,  was  erected.  Diaturb- 
anc«‘S  occurreii  at  Unzcbrimck  in  the  Dejuirt- 
merit  of  the  Nonl,  and  a workingman’s  house 
was  wrecked.  In  April  the  button  strike  was 
nrbitrateil,  but  without  avail,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  it  Ux^ame  general.  In  his  speech 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  (iAiubotta  statue  at  Nice 
on  April  25,  M.  Ch-meneenu  referred  to  tho 
nation’s  |ieril  in  tla-  prest»nt  emergency  and 
said  that  Franco  would  perish  if  ahe  allowed 
public  servants  to  interrupt  its  service  by  acts 
of  violence.  The  (lener.il  Uonfe<leratlon  of 
Lalior,  under  the  influence  of  its  revolutionarv 
element,  appointed  August  30  for  an  anti- 
militurist  congress.  The  anii-niilitarist  move- 
ment nppeareii  to  Ik-  gaining  strength,  and  as 
proof  oi  its  clfectiveness,  tlic  fact  was  cited  that 
the  nuintx^r  of  young  soldiers  who  failed  to  join 
the  colors  increased  from  4.">«7  in  lOOfl,  to 
11,782.  This  WHS  attributed  to  the  agitation 
in  large  towns  wliere  the  General  Confedera- 
tion of  I.,alx>r  had  distrilmtixl  among  the  troops 
many  thoiisamls  of  nnti-niilit4inst  pamphlets. 
There  were  many  complaints  of  espionage  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  yi*ar.  lliese  cases  wero 
under  investigation.  early  in  S<-pteinl)cr. 
Swarms  of  spies  were  said  to  infest  the  eastern 
nnd  frontier  districts.  It  was  susjh-cUhI  that 
the  n-ceiit  theft  of  a machine  gun  could  l>e 
traced  to  (ierman  sources,  and  that  the  gun 
was  actually  in  the  possession  of  German 
military  authorities. 

The  bad  condition  of  the  Paris  slreeU, 
owing  to  the  slackening  of  the  work  of 
improvement  and  of  repaving,  was  tho  sub- 
ject of  inneh  complaint,  as  was  also  the  con- 
dition of  the  telephone  service.  M.  Millorand, 
the  new  Minister  of  Public  Works,  declared  his 
intention  to  reform  the  Paris  telephone  serv- 
ice. In  the  Numiiier  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
started  on  the  Itchfim  for  the  c<m«t  of  Gm?n- 
land,  to  continue  his  sounding-*  <if  1005.  The 
King  of  Italy  was  chosen  jw«  arbitrator  in  the 
dispute  Iwtwix-n  Framn-  ami  Mexico,  as  to  the. 
sovereignty  of  tlie  Clip|>ertf»n  Islands.  The 
Czar,  who  visited  Clierlwiirg  on  July  31,  was 
cordially  n-ceived  and  pres*-nts  and  compliments 
were  interchanged.  The  ileserters  from  the 
Foreign  Ix-giou  at  Casablanca  were  tried  and 
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found  iMit  jHirdoni*d.  Kn*ncli  i'oloiiial 

ex)Miii!<i4iu  in  Afririi  uhm  illiihtrat(Ml  l>y  the  fiuc' 
wHKful  milihiry  o|MTatitun»  at  Adrar  which 
acUltnl  to  tlio  ulrciuly  piined  hy  the 

French  arni«>  in  that  region,  hy  thu  capture  of 
tlic  capital  of  the  Wadal  diHtrict.  Tlie  execu* 
tion  of  FrofcHHor  Ferrer  (»j.  v. ) by  the  Spanish 
go%'erninen(,  oceasioniNl  much  a{;itatit>n  in  Franco 
(M*!*  Si’Ai.N,  parujtraphs  on  IliMtont),  and  a 
iMTimiM  ri*»t  otxnirriHl  in  the  aeighborho<Hl  of 
the  SiRUiitili  Kiiiha^HV,  in  reply  to  an  inter]»cl- 
lation  of  the  government.  <»n  the  subji^ct  of 
Profi'saor  Ferrer,  by  the  .SoeialixtH,  M.  Fichon, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  dwlared  that  the  execu- 
tion was  {iurely  a doiuestic  conci^rn  of  the 
S(mnish  government,  and  that  France  Itad  no 
right  to  interfere. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  public  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  tlio  very  HOtmationiil  mur- 
der trial  of  lilnie.  Steinheit,  charged  with  tho 
killing  of  her  husband  and  mother  in  May,  lti08. 
It  was  Itehl  l»efore  the  Assize  Court  in  Novem- 
ber, and  resulted  in  aisiiiittul.  The  ease  was  of 
e«|«*cial  iin[M>rtaiice  in  calling  attention  to  the 
lu^sl  of  rtdonning  French  judicial  pnwediirc. 
The  Council  of  Ministers  on  NoveiiiiNT  25,  signed 
a decree  for  an  extra-Parliaineiitary  Ctuiimis- 
sion  to  study  tlie  question  of  reform.  M.  Itar- 
lliou,  in  his  re|H>rt  to  Fresident  FalliCres  de- 
clared judicial  procssinre  out  of  date,  compli- 
ealed.  and  ill  iuhipt<’d  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 
The  commission,  which  Is'gan  its  sittings  No- 
V4>nilM'r  27,  drafted  a measure  fur  sulmilssioii  to 
the  ChainU'r.  H proved  that  a preliminary 
stateiiHUit  of  the  charge  should  l»e  made  hy  (he 
public  prosecutor,  pro|K>sed  the  als))ition  of  cross 
<‘xaminutioii  hy  tlie  presiding  jmlge,  and  drew 
up  rules  us  to  the  cxamiimtion  of  witnescs  in 


court.  For  an  account  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  Franct*,  w*e  Socialism.  For  a de- 
scription of  the  French  coloiihil  |K>ssrssionH,  see 
separate  articles  under  their  n*s|wtive  titles. 
See  also  Akiiituatiux,  I ntkrnational;  Htrikkh 
ANU  Jak'Kouth;  Tariff;  Fbkxcii  l.iTi-aiATimK; 
St*k:k  IIaihi.no;  Drama;  Faintino;  8<*ixp- 
TiBK;  Afronautich;  and  tlie  various  articles 
on  industries. 

FBANKLIN,  Kamu^X  Hiioaus.  A rear-ad- 
miral (retired)  of  the  Cnitinl  .States  navy,  died 
February  24,  1900.  He  was  Ixirn  in  York,  Fa., 
in  182.5,  and  was  ap{H>inted  midshipman  in 
1841.  He  served  throughout  the  C^ivil  War,  and 
took  part  in  many  inqsirtunt  engagements,  in- 
cluding the  bomhardinent  of  the  forts  at 
Sewall’s  Point.  In  1K03  lie  was  fleet  captain  of 
the  West  (»ulf  blockading  squadron,  and  he 
took  part  in  the  naval  operations  in  Mobile  Hay 
in  1H05.  He  was  made  captain  in  1872,  com- 
mander in  1880.  and  reur-aiimiral  in  1885. 
Hu  was  su|M>rintendenl  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory  in  1884-5,  and  commander- 
tn*uhief  of  the  Kurojiean  station  1885-7.  In 
the  latter  year  he  rctirinl  after  forty-six  years 
of  scrvH'c,  most  of  which  were  H|>cat  at  sea. 

FBATEBNAL  OBGANIZATIOKS.  A title 
applied  to  tlioM?  M>cret  societies  which  maintain 
a death,  sickm*ss,  or  accident  fund  for  their 
iiu'iuUth.  ilany  of  Uh*sc  societies  arc  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Statu  Insurunce  dupurt- 
metits,  which  exact  from  the  govfiniiig  bodies 
such  statistical  information  as  tends  to  check 
Udrayal  of  trust.  Thu  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal organizations  of  thu  kind  in  the  United 
State'S : 


Hen  Hur,  Trthn  of 

Il'iml  li'rlth,  Indeiiendent  Order  of 

H'rlth  Aliraliam  Order 

BrotluThiMMl  4*f  Amerlean  Yc-timi’n 

Catholic  lii'fievnlt'nt  Ix-kIou  

Catholic  KuIrIiIs  of  AnuTlcn. 

Cathulie  Mutual  lienetlt  Association 

Court  of  Honor 

Druids.  I’nlled  Ancient  Order  of 

I'^iRles.  Ordi'r  of 

Klks.  Ttencvolent  and  I’rtdeetlvo  Onlcr  of 

Foresli-rs,  Ancient  Ortlur  of 

Pon'stera  of  Anieriea 

Foresters,  Intlep«‘iMl*-nt  Order  of 

Frjitemal  Hrotiicrhood  

Fraternal  rnUiii  »if  America 

Golden  Cnws,  Dulled  Order  of 

Ileptasophs.  Imi»rov«*d  Order  <*f 

llitH-rnlans  of  Amerlea.  Ancient  Order  of 

Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  t*nlon 

KnlRhts  and  I.adies  of  Honor 

KntRlils  of  Columbus  

KniRiits  <»f  Honor  

KnlRhts  of  Malta.  Ancient  and  Illustrious  Order. 

KntRhls  of  the  Golden  Eagle 

Knights  of  thu  Maccabees  of  the  World. 

Knights  of  llio  Modern  Maccabees 

I.sidles'  Catholic  Heriuvolent  Association 

ladies  of  the  Maccal>e4*s  of  ihe  World 

National  Union  

New  England  Ord^T  of  Protection 

Order  of  Gleaners 

I’rotecled  Hom<‘  Circle  

Reehahites.  Indep»*ndenl  Order  of 

Red  Men,  Improved  Order  of 

Royal  Leagin-  

United  Amerlean  M»*rhanles.  OrdtT  of 

United  American  Mechatilcs.  Junior  Order  of 

Ignited  Workmen.  Ancient  Order  «»f 

Woodmen  of  America,  iTateriiliy  of  Modern 

Woodmen  of  thu  World 


Date  of 

Member- 

foumUitlon 

ship 

1S94 

107.903 

IMS 

3&.164 

1S59 

30.2X3 

1S97 

104.175 

mi 

17.479 

1S77 

la.fSW 

1S76 

60.267 

}S9S 

64. 224 

17X1 

30.310 

1SS9 

312.X47 

IXfiS 

304. X99 

ISK 

41. lU 

isfil 

231. J66 

1X74 

239.716 

1K96 

42,000 

ix:»6 

29.0X0 

1X76 

18.230 

1X78 

76.787 

1S36 

250.000 

1X69 

14.7X5 

1X77 

91.000 

1XX2 

227  723 

1X73 

*2t-6M 

1048 

30.000 

1X73 

86.668 

1XS3 

283.998 

ISRl 

167.737 

1X90 

111.099 

1892 

152.909 

1X81 

62.443 

1XS7 

57.137 

1X94 

60.6v« 

ixv6 

66.940 

I.X42 

491.000 

1763 

47$.45« 

1SX3 

29.*6f 

1.X46 

31.X50 

1S53 

201. 8 J7 

186H 

210.000 

1XX3 

1.952,673 

1S90 

439.365 
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FBENCH  ACADEMY.  Sec  Academy, 
Ku:.Ycii. 

EEENCH  CANAIE.  See  Ca-YAU. 

EEEKCH  CONGO.  A Fri'nch  po!»m*9slon 
(total  area.  B0n.2HU  squaro  miles;  |K>pulation  in 
lO.fMtO.OOO),  extending  along  the  west 
coast  of  equatorial  Africa,  Udween  the  Belgian 
C’«ngf>  and  the  German  Kamorun  colony.  By 
decree  of  Februarv  15,  1906,  it  is  divided  into 
four  circumscriptions  forming  three  colonies: 
The  Onhun  Colony  (capital  Libreville),  with  an 
area  of  120,745  square  miles  and  a population 
of  4,000.000;  the  Midille  Congo  Colony  (capital 
Brarjiaville),  area  170.255  square  miles,  popula- 
tion 3,000.000;  and  the  rbanzi-Shari-Chad  Col- 
ony (capita).  Fort-de-l*os»el ) , area  (Ubanzl- 
Shari)  154,400  and  (Chad)  223.800  square 
miles;  population  (I’lxanzi-Shari)  2,0(M),0(M) 
and  (Chad)  1,000,000.  The  Chad  region  is  for 
some  purposes  administered  as  a territory.  The 
natives  arc  mostly  negr<ies.  There  are  fifty- 
three  mission  schools,  with  about  30^K)  pupils. 
The  natives  cultivate  manioc;  the  Europeans, 
coffee,  vanilla,  and  cacao.  Valuable  woods  arc 
found  in  the  forests,  as  is  also  rubl»er.  The 
Mindouli  mine  pnMluce<l  1500  tons  of  chalcosine 
in  1000,  valued  at  aU)ut  450.000  fram-s.  Other 
niinerals  found  arc  gold,  cop|>er,  and  iron.  The 
imports  (cotton  goo<lH,  spirits,  ammunition,  to- 
Imeco,  rice,  salt,  etc.)  were  valin*<l  in  1007  at 
15,I02.(MKI  francs  (France,  0,600,000  francs); 
the  exp«»rt8  (ivory,  rubber,  cacao,  coffee,  els>ny 
iiml  other  wfSMls,  guni-oopal.  and  palm-oil),  10,- 
6t»4.000  francs  (France,  0,216.000  francs).  A 
railway  is  projwtJHl  to  connect  Libreville  with 
Iho  Congo.  The  t4»CU  length  of  telegraph  lino 
in  opiTation  is  870  miles.  There  were  (1006) 
thirty-nine  post-olllees.  In  1006,  eighty-two  ves- 
sels of  11KU106  Lins  entertnl,  and  nlnety-iwven  of 
117.528  Lins  cleared,  at  the  ports,  of  which  Li- 
breville is  the  chief.  The  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  1000  (general  Inidgid)  balancetl  at 
U.877,000  franes.  against  6.434.085  in  1008.  The 
estimate«l  exfM*nditiirp  of  France  on  the  French 
Congo  in  1000  was  3.502, .31.3  francs.  The  debt 
stood  at  1.706.000  francs.  The  military  force 
consists  of  4177,  of  whom  .322  are  Europeans. 
The  ^Ii<ldle  Cong<»  Colony  is  governed  by  an  ad- 
ministrator-iu-chief,  the  others  by  lieutenant- 
governors,  all  under  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioner-General (M.  Merlin  in  lOW),  who  is  as- 
sisted by  a secrctar^'-gimcral  and  a council  of 
government. 

The  state  of  Kancm,  northeast  of  I>a.ke  Chad 
(capital  MaA),and  Wadai  (capital  Als-shr ; area 
alKKit  170.000  square  miU-s),  arc  included  in  the 
French  C<mgo, 

IIiHTOBY.  The  government  was  criticised  for 
maintaining  in  its  Congo  possi'ssions  practically 
tho  same  system  that  Belgium  was  so  sesvrely 
hlanip<l  for  maintaining  In  her  Congo  dominions. 
This  criticism  was  aeknowle<lgcd  hv  thorn*  famil- 
iar with  Hk*  conditions  to  bo  well  foiiniliMl.  but 
assurance  was  given  that  the  system  would  be 
almtidoned  aa  soon  as  that  in  tho  Belgian  Congo 
disapp(*ared.  Consiilerahh;  progress  was  miule 
in  the  c«»nstruction  of  tlw  railway  from  up|M-r 
(Ningo  to  tl»e  central  African  lakes,  and  it  was 
exfH*cted  that  commiiniention  with  Katanga 
wmihl  be  opentsl  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

FBBNCH  GUIANA,  nr  Cayenne.  A 

French  etdony  ami  |icMal  wltlemeiit  on  the  north- 
east ci>ast  of  S<mth  .\ineriea.  .\rea,  34,061 
square  miles;  population,  (lUUO),  30,117.  In 


1!H>7  the  |M*iial  population  numbered  6146.  Cap- 
ital ami  only  S4‘ap:>rt,  Cay*'i'*<'%  with  12,426  in- 
habitants.  There  are  twenty-four  primary 
schools,  W'ith  about  2236  pupiU,  and  a college  at 
Cayenne.  Only  alxnit  88(M)  acres  are  under  cul- 
tivation. Tho  crops  are  c«irn,  rice,  manioc,  eaeaf», 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  (lold'mining 
(placv'T)  is  the  principal  industry.  In  ItMif, 
130,050  ounces  were  declared  for  entrj’  at  Cay- 
enne. Silver,  iron,  and  phosphates  are  also 
min(*d.  Tho  imports  and  exisirts  for  1007  were 
valued  at  14,013,078  and  12.331,702  francs,  re- 
spectively. A few  roads  coimeel  the  capital 
with  the  interior.  There  were  (1906)  twenty- 
one  post-ofliees.  A mail  steamer  from  Marti- 
nique Lmches  at  Cayenne  once  a month.  In 
1007,  247  vessels  of  46,764  tons  entered  at  the 
port.  The  local  budget  for  IIH)8  balanci‘d  at 
3,407.304  francs.  The  exiwndituro  of  France 
(budget  of  1000)  was  6.404.523  francs,  of  which 
6.221.800  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  penal 
settlement.  The  outstanding  debt  (1007)  was 

76.000  francs.  The  Bank  of  Guiaim  lias  capital, 

600.000  francs;  statutory  rem?rvo  fund.  300.IM»0. 
The  colony  is  adininisteri*d  by  a gtivernor,  (.M. 
Rtxlicr  in  1000),  assisted  by  a privy  cmiheii  of 
five  memlM*rs.  There  is  a council-general  of  six- 
teen mcmliers,  and  the  colony  is  represented  in 
the  French  Parliament  by  one  deputy. 

7&£NCN  GUINEA  A French  colonv  in 
French  West  Africa  (q.  v.),  lying  on  the  coast 
between  PortugneHo  Guinea  and  Sierra  I>*ohe. 
Area,  02.249  tM|uarc  miles;  |M)pulation  (I!MI6), 
1.407,770.  Capital,  Konnkry  (about  7000  in- 
habitants), on  the  Isle  of  TohiImi.  There  were 
in  1006  K4*vente<*n  government  schmds.  with  I4‘MI 
pupils;  and  seven  mission  schools,  with  220  pu- 
pils. The  chief  products  are  jMilm  oil  ami  nuts, 
millet,  ground  nuts,  gum,  ruhiMT,  ami  coffee. 
Futa  .Tallon  raises  cattle;  Bovire  and  Sikf*  pro- 
duce gold  (16,864  grammes,  valued  at  42.160 
francs  in  1006).  Imrsirts  (1007).  16.344,21.> 
francs;  exports  (mainly  rublicr,  cattle,  ground 
nuts),  15,080,746.  I.4*ngth  of  railways  o|M‘ii  to 
trallic  (1008),  136  miles;  under  construction, 
229  miles.  The  railway  from  Konakrv  to  the 
Niger  Is  nearly  (NimpleL**!  as  fur  as  VCmimi— 
186  miles.  A higliway  runs  from  Konakrv  to 
the  Niger.  There  are  1512  miles  of  telegraph 
line.  There  were  in  1007  31  |s>Ht-<iflTices.  In 
1006,  470  vessels  of  474.5.54  tons  enleriHl,  and 
443  of  46.5.510  tons  clcanni  at  the  )K>rU.  Tins 
local  Innlgi't  (1003)  hnlanced  at  4.036,(MK)  francs. 
A lieutenant-governer  (C.  M.  Liotard  in  1000) 
administers  the  colony,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa. 

FBENCH  INDIA.  The  French  possessioni 
in  India  have  a colh*otive  area  of  108  square 
miles,  and  a population.  11H)8,  of  273.185; 
(1006,  277,723;  1801,  282.023).  Pondicherry 

(area  111  wjnare  miles,  |Miptilafion,  1008,  174,- 
450),  the  chief  of  these  de|M*ndencies,  is  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  85  miles  from  M-adraa. 
The  town  of  Pondicherry  has  46.887  inhohitants. 
The  fortifications — once  strong,  hut  destroyiMl  in 
tlio  war  with  England — must  not  lie  rebuilt,  ami 
the  French  arc  alloweil  to  nmintain  a garrison 
Millieieiit  only  for  ladici*  ptiriKises.  The  minor 
Hettleinents  are  Chaiidi-rmagorc  (area  4 square 
miles.  |KipuluiIon  26,831),  on  the  Ilooghly.  17 
miles  from  Caleutta;  Ivurikal  (an*a  51  s<piare 
miles,  iMipulatioii  56,.3!l.»),  in  the  Kaiivery  ilelta; 
Yo4iaon  (area  5*  mjiuire  miles.  |wiputution  5ixi.5) 
in  the  Godavvry  delta;  and  MahC*  (area  23 
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square  miles,  population  10,21>8),  on  tho  Malabar 
cuHiit.  Kicc  ami  pulse  are  cultivated.  The  chief 
industry  is  cotton  apinniiig,  for  which  there  arc 
four  mills  empluying  about  r)t>U0  hands.  In 
1U08  tlie  sea  boriK^  iinporU  were  value<l  at  9,* 
U80,100  francs,  and  the  exports  at  27,2!13,t5U. 
Tho  cliief  exports  uro  ground  nuts,  cotton  go<»ds, 
and  oilcakes;  the  itii|>orts,  raw  cotton,  cotton 
goods,  sceiis,  and  pulse.  There  were  30  miles 
of  railway  in  1008,  connecting  Pondicherry  and 
Karikal  with  the  South  Indian  Uailway.  In 
1907  398  vessels  of  782,705  tons  entere<l,  and 
387  of  785,819  tons  cleared  at  the  three  |K)rts — 
Pondicherry,  Karikal,  and  Maht'\  Tlie  estimated 
revenue  for  1900  amounted  to  2,tI83,040  francs, 
of  which  252.250  francs  Wiia  ooiitribiitetl  by 
France.  Outstanding  debt,  January  1,  1907, 
796,963  francs.  The  colony  Is  rcprcsentetl  in 
tho  French  Parliament  by  one  senator  and  one 
deputy.  There  is  an  elective  general  council. 
The  Governor  in  1009  was  F,  E.  Levreque. 

FBENCH  INDO-CHINA.  A French  de- 
pendency in  southeastorri  Asia,  consisting  of  five 
states:  Annani,  C'ami>udia,  Cochin-China,  Tong- 
king,  and  I^oa  (qq.  v. ).  The  capital  is  TIanoi, 
in  Tongking  (population  103.238).  The  collec- 
tive area  is  estimated  at  about  309,979  square 
miles,  and  the  population  (1900),  largely  of 
the  Annamite  race,  at  1C,315.00:1,  inehmive  of 
about  16,600  French.  The  whole  country  Is  un- 
der a governor-general  (1909.  A.  Klobukowski), 
asniste^l  by  a Kecretary-geiu-ral.  Each  state  is 
administered,  according  as  it  Is  a prot<*otoratc 
or  a direct  French  colony,  by  a resident-supe- 
rior or  a lieutenant-governor.  French  Indo- 
China  has  been  rapidly  develnpe<l  since  189.3  by 
the  construction  of  public  w'orks,  by  the  influx 
of  capital  and  enterprise,  and  by  the  reijrgun- 
iration  of  the  flnamvs.  Its  flnaucial  and  jadit- 
ioal  unity  was  Anally  established  in  1H9K.  Rico 
is  the  most  important  article  of  production; 
corn,  pop|)cr,  silk,  cotton,  tea,  sugar  and  to- 
bacco arc  raised.  The  total  output  of  the  mines 
in  1007  was  valued  at  4.602.000  francs.  The 
amount  of  coal  and  lignite  productKl  was  320,- 
000  tons;  rinc  ore.  flOOO;  antimony.  310;  tin 
and  wolfram,  128;  gold,  66  kilos.  Alsuit  one-flfth 
of  the  foreign  trade  is  transit  trade  passing  to 
and  from  the  Yunnan  treaty  “port”  of  Mengtz 
through  Tongking.  The  total  imports  amounted 
in  1908  to  287.388,425  francs;  exports  244.- 
102.325.  The  chief  articles  of  export  were 
valued  In  1007  ns  follows:  Rice.  1.54,416.000 

francs;  tin,  12.812.(KHl:  fish,  11.536.000;  cotton, 
lt.243,000;  pepper.  0.431,O(V>;  corn.  4.0.52.000; 
coal,  .3.967,000;  skins.  3,679.000.  The  principal 
imports  are  metal  manufactures,  cotton  iimnu- 
factures  and  yarns,  jute  bags,  liquors,  machinery, 
petroleum,  silk  gootls.  paper,  and  opium.  Tho 
total  length  of  railways  open  to  traflic.  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  was  809  miles,  total  trackage, 
1084  miles;  the  cost  of  construction  is  estimated 
at  130,337.052  franca.  The  lines  under  construc- 
tion or  projecteil  have  a total  length  of  about 
530  miles.  All  the  railways  belong  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  length  of  telegraph  lines  is  re- 
ported as  8438  miles,  with  284  offices.  There 
are  269  post-offices.  In  1907,  2718  vesmds  of  2,- 
138,319  tons  cnbTCil,  and  2770  of  2.142.225 
cleared  at  the  ports.  There  is  a common  hiulgct 
for  the  whole  depemleney.  and  a s^'parate  budget 
for  each  state.  The  general  budget,  which  in 
1909  balanced  at  75.081.400  franc'*.  provides  for 
military  and  judicial  sorviees,  public  works,  and 
other  matters  common  to  the  states  as  a whole. 


The  revenue  is  from  customs.  jp»vcrim>ent  monop- 
olies, indirect  taxes.  |>osts  and  l4degraphs  and 
railways.  Tho  outstanding  debt.  January  1, 
1907,  uimmnled  to  392.557,000  francs.  There  is 
n French  Dank  of  Imlo-China.  The  French 
budget  for  1909  provitled  13,209,529  francs  for 
C'ocidii-China  and  24.113,117  for  Annum  and 
Tongking,  principally  for  military  purposes.  The 
military  force  in  1909  consisted  of  12,042  Euro- 
{mins  and  I4,4t)2  natives.  Two  brigades  were 
stationed  at  Tongking  and  one  at  Saigon  ia 
('o(‘liin-('hinn.  The  naval  force  consists  of  1 
nrnionHi  battleshi|),  3 armored  cruisers,  3 pro- 
tected eruisers,  4 lorp<*do  !«>at  destroyers,  I ar- 
nK>re<i  gunlioat,  12  toriHMio-lNiats.  4 Hubmarines, 
and  a number  of  small  craft,  manned  by  about 
45W  men. 

Hihtobt.  A punitive  expedition  w*as  rc{>ortcd 
at  the  end  of  .Tanunry,  ns  umiertaking  the  sup- 
pression of  the  pirates  which  infostei!  the  Wen-to 
district  and  tho  restoration  of  order  in  that 
region.  On  July  25  a fight  occurri-d  with  the 
pirates  in  which,  according  to  the  reports,  the 
French  having  made  a tactical  blunder,  siifTcred 
comsidernble  loss,  namely,  13  killed  and  11 
wounded,  including  a captain  w'ho  died  later.  Af- 
terwurdH  the  French  blew  up  a re*loubt  inflicting 
a loss  uptm  the  relsds  estimated  at  25.  In 
February  the  French  Parliament  authorized  a 
loan  of  $1  l,000.(MtO  on  the  Yunnan  Railway. 

FBENCH  LITERATX7BE.  In  comparing 
tho  year  1909  in  French  literature  with  the  two 
preceding  years,  one  realizes  once  more  the 
specially  close  relation  between  social  and  lit- 
erary life  in  France.  While  19('7  and  1908  were 
still  echoing  the  great  internal  struggles  of  tho 
Drevftis  ntTair  and  of  the  question  of  separation 
of  Church  and  State  with  all  tlie  social  prob- 
lems conne<-ted  indirectly  with  them  (Francc*s 
Jmnne  DMrc,  Boiirgct’s  /Jdmigrf*,  Krapi5’«  Fig- 
urant€9,  etc..)  the  year  1909  is  distinctly  a 
year  of  general  good  will;  writers  endtnivor 
rather  to  understand  the  standpoint  which  ia 
not  theirs  than  to  judge  it  and  |nvss  condem- 
nation. Everybody  is  willing  to  make  concessions 
and  suggest  concessions.  The  amount  of  litera- 
ture whicli  is  init  didactic  hn«  grown;  and  such 
works  written  for  the  mere  entertainment  of  tho 
roatler  are  often  among  the  very  lx‘9t.  Only 
in  one  domain  an  exception  might  he  made: 
the  p<ditlrHl  uneaslne-.s  in  Eurofie  has  caused 
the  patriotic  note  to  lie  sounded  in  connection 
with  tl*e  question  of  Alsace  and  Tx»rrainc  ia  sev- 
eral ntivcU  of  a rather  fighting  spirit. 

])i!AMA.  As  the  drniuH  In  19f)9  ia  treated 
more  fuliv  under  a sfiecial  heading,  need  ive 
only  recall  a few  of  tho  most  imjKirtant  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  atage.  The  /Addfrc  d 
thf'se  is  in  favor  with  the  prreat  {ilaywrighta. 
llervleir«  r’nnnnis-/oi  la  a jdea  for  moral  indul- 
genre,  reminding  one  of  MoliiVo’s  Minanthropet 
except  that  the  hero  is  not  a ridiculous  Al- 
cestc,  hut  a really  superior  man,  so  good  him- 
self that  he  cannot  b^dieve  in  human  weakness 
until  he  si'cs  his  own  beloved  wife  threatened 
by  sin;  then  he  understands  and  forgives.  IT. 
liataille's  is  another  play  with  humani- 
tarian teiub'iicies.  Devore^s  6fnnc6c  is  a 

warning  to  well  intentbmed  but  blind  parent* 
who  bring  their  chiblren  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
ways  of  the  world.  Wolf  and  T.eroux  In 
Lyn  suggest  rather  advanced  views.  1.  e..  that 
a woman  who  d<M>s  not  marry  might  bo  allowed 
compensation  in  free  love,  .\mong  psychological 
dramas  the  most  discussed  were  Trarieux’s  Ltf 
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deUe  and  A.  Hernmn'if  Trains  dr.  luxr  <a  study 
of  wealthy  forei^fners  in  Paris).  Excellent 
comedies  arc  l^vedan'a  Hire,  Capus’s  L'Otsiau 
b(€8s<^,  Uenard's  La  iiiyutv,  K.  de  Klers’  L'nnt  dc 
Burulan  (a  nut  over'iiilelligvnt  younjf  man  to 
whom  every  woman  takes  u fancy),  ih^ruiere'a 
La^iiUoH  dH  l.yannais  Ic  juste  (a  story  of  in* 
heritaneo).  Simsationa)  whs  the  famous  .lr«4^nc 
Lupin,  l-eblancV  detective  drama.  Sjutiul  men* 
tion  must  he  made  of  K.  Faiicliois’s  llteihovrn, 
a musical  drama  allowing  the  uiiisieian  iK'traycd 
in  his  love,  by  nature  (Is'coming  deaf)  and  in 
bis  family  atri*ctii»iis.  but  on  his  deuthlaMl  ct>n* 
soled  by  the  apjiarition  of  his  immortal  daugh* 
tern,  the  nine  syinplionies.  dean  Uieliepin  made 
a poetic  drama  of  Deuiolder's  exquisite  Route 
d'Lnirraudv,  a novel  -of  Dutch  life.  Joan  of 
Arc  has  inapireil  a dranm  to  Kin.  Moreau,  which 
was  aetwl  by  Sarah  Ihonhurdt.  The  t.'omf'ilic 
Fram.'aise  has  taken  up  llrieiix’s  Rohe  roupe 
(HK>1).  Verhueren  has  published  his  two 
dramas,  Rhitippr  II.  and  I.r  i'loitrc.  The  wliolc 
world  has  mourned  the  death  of  I'oquclin  Alne 
(January  22)  and  of  Coquelin  Cadet  (Febru- 
ary 8). 

PoETBY.  There  has  binn  some  goo<I  ami  orig- 
inal fanciful  piadry,  for  instance.  Cent  batladre 
by  JaulaTt,  a lively  revival  of  the  old  ballad  of 
Vilhm  and  La  Fontaine,  or  P.  C'ourtois’s  l)e 
Vaurorc  na  clair  de  /um\  in  which  ap|M'ur  all  the 
popular  characters  of  French  songs,  Pierrot, 
>Iarll»oroug}i.  Cadet-Uoussel,  Polichinelle,  Pan* 
dore.  La  Palisw,  etc.  In  general,  however,  the 
poets  were  in  earnest  moods.  We  note  a de- 
cidedly etliical,  even  C’ornelinn  attitude  to- 
wards life,  meant  evidently  as  a reaction 
against  the  Xlet/Mhenn  attitude.  A.  Droins 
Lc  coHitr  d'F.mtrandr  and  V.  K.  .Michelet’s 
L'lapoir  mervcillrnx  botli  praUe  atrength  and 
energy,  not  in  order  to  crush  the  weak,  how- 
ever, but  to  fight  our  lower  passions.  A. 
Delacour,  in  Lc  hon  de  aoi,  preaches  the  vir- 
tue of  self-sacrifice,  es|>eemlly  in  family  life; 
marriage  ought  to  l>e  a means  to  rear  children, 
not  a mere  means  of  egoistic  happiness  for  par- 
ents. E.  nollande,  the  excellent  |Miet  in  La  tic 
fyfisse,  combines  poems  destineil  to  bring  com- 
fort to  those  struck  hard  by  destiny,  with  |Ma>ms 
of’  dignified  resignation  in  the  style  of  Vigiiv. 
An  original  attempt  is  made  hy  K.  lUonumt.  in 
his  Beaux  rCv*'H  to  express  ptHtieally  and 
mythologically  the  dreams  of  the  pral-es  of  jieo- 
pie;  ns  the  warlike  nations  have  created  gods 
that  expn^s  tlieir  aspirations,  or  as  agricultural 
pi-ople,  like  the  yHMj^jints  of  Hu^sia.  have  given 
to  their  saints  n sjiecifie  clmracter,  so  our  work- 
ingmen classes  ought  to  inspire  a new  fcdklore 
to  modern  jioets;  eiil!  it  sufSTstition  or  imagi- 
nation. the  pitpiilar  mind  delights  in  creating 
poetical  legends;  the  poet  mu.-.t  bi'g  to  express 
them. 

clever  and  amusing  skirmish  hetweim  pro- 
grcHsives  and  conservatives  in  the  realm  of 
poetry  ought  to  bo  mentioned.  The  editor  of 
t)ie  internatioiial  review  V*nxut.  in  Milan.  M. 
Marinetti,  puhli.shea  a inanifi*-t  “ d’une  violence* 
culhiitaiitc  et  incendiaire ’’  (they  are  his  own 
words)  in  favor  of  up  to  date  poetry:  he  w'ill 
Bing  the  noisy  miwlern  railroads  and  “ les  gnres 
glout4^>niieA  Rvaleuses  de  s*T|H*iita  qiii  funient.” 
the  “ automoMle  nigissanlc  qui  a Fair  de  courir 
Biir  de  la  mitraille”  the  sr>mer«niilt,  fighting  in 
all  its  forms  .im  iuding  “ la  gifile  et  le  (smp  de 
poing.**  victories  that  will  he  greater  than  the 
victory  of  Samothrace;  he  sings  Fuluriam. 


When  the  Paris  Figaro  reproiluceil  this  exciting 
document,  poeU  were  arouH4>d  and  protet»t4'd,  Mis- 
tral uiiiong  others.  The  best  retort  is  that  by 
the  French  review  Focsic  in  Toulouse  opposing 
Frimitii'isin  to  Futurism,  i.  e.,  the  iKsiuly  from 
the  earliest  time  of  human  history,  as  well  as 
modern  beauty.  This  counter-iiiuiiifeat  is  well 
Worth  reading. 

So  far  the  movement  called  “ regional iam,^* 
i.  e.,  protest  against  tho  idea  that  Paris  aluno 
could  inspire  Iit4>rature,  Wiis  confined  to  novel- 
writing.  This  year  wo  have  it  in  poetry,  not 
only  in  such  volumes  ns  Verlmereii  s Viltes  d 
pigmais  (Toiite  la  Flaiidre).  hut  in  collections 
like  Van  Bever’s  Foctes  du  Trrrotr,  Veran  and 
Gaubert’s  Anihohgie  de  Vamour  proveniat, 
and  Jean  Amade's  Anthulogie  catalane. 

Among  tile  increasing  number  of  women  jioets, 
no  new  original  talent  liH'i  l>een  revealed.  .Mine. 
Delarue  Madrus  sings  in  Jaj  figure  de  Prone,  the 
proud  Xormnns  sailing  hoiiUi.  and  finding  among 
those  conquered  by  them  the  revelation  of  a 
world  of  the  mind  and  of  art.  Mmes.  de  Sor- 
mion  in  I ie  trwmphantc,  Dorlzal  in  l,e 
dee  divux,  and  Parratiii  in  UrureH  de  brume, 
all  could  adopt  as  motto  the  latter’s  line  **  Soia 
Ih  grande  croyante  et  la  grande  mivrit're.”  Mine. 
Picard’s  La  Freaque  is  a lielatiMl  production  in 
the  style  of  early  symbolism.  Three  po^'ts  who 
were  at  one  time  stars  of  the  Parnassian  Scliool, 
died;  C.  Mendes  (by  a railroad  accident);  A. 
MfTut  (by  suicide),  and  Jean  I.ahor.  la'sm 
Dierx,  elected  a few  years  ago  by  his  colleuguea 
in  France  ” I’rince  des  jiootes,”  for  thirty  years 
a nuHlcHt  clerk  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, bus  now  retired  on  a pension  of  $240  a 
year. 

The  Xovkl.  It  is  here  especially  that  the 
large  output  referred  to  at  the  beginning  U 
noticeable;  tliero  was,  however,  no  sensational 
success.  Discrimination  and  classification  is  no 
easy  matter;  still  let  us  try:  Among  the  novels 

of  the  ordinary  tyjK*,  but’ which  arc  above  the 
average  value  In  jKiint  of  art.  one  may  quolei 
U.  Ihixtii’s  Manage  de  Mil*',  flinnel.  dactyiO' 
graphr,  and  Lichtenberger’s  f’li  drame  dc  aeur. 
The  latter  has  also  Fctite,  one  of  those  child 
stories  timt  made  his  reputation.  Of  the  so- 
calli'd  psychological  novels,  probably  the  most 
ailniired  by  connoisseurs  has  Us>n  A.  Gidu's 
Ln  Forte  f'troiir.  If  could  Is*  defined  as  story 
of  protcslnnt  love  asceticism.  Two  young  |ieopIe, 
sincere,  earnest,  with  the  highest  aspirations, 
bring  atxmt  their  own  unhappiness  by  this  very 
excess  of  conscienc'c;  they  consider  that  not 
happiness  hut  sanctity  is  the  goal  of  life,  and 
they  torture  themm'lvea  atrociously,  until  finally 
the  girl  pretends  that  she  docs  ntd  love  and  then 
dies  of  her  sacrifice,  while  the  youiitf  man  learns 
of  her  saintly  d«*C('it.  after  her  death,  hy  a diary. 
Paul  Margneritte’s  I.a  relates  the  agony 

of  a man  w*ho  sees  his  dearly  Iw’loved  w'ife  gradu- 
ally yielding  to  nervous  prostration;  l»oth  her 
and  his  tortures  are  inimitely  described,  and 
how  in  his  dis'p  ne»*d  of  human  tho 

man  fleeks  consolation  eK^w’hcrp.  hut  in  vain. 
Homain  U«>land's  Antoinette  la  the  storj*  of  a 
touching  devotion  of  a sister  to  her  brother. 
The  strongest  natiirnlistic  novel  is  J,  H. 
Posny’s  ,1/flrf^  Bamguin,  a girl  in  a large 
city’s  slums,  stniggling  against  the  worst,  the 
nu»st  hopeless  of  mius4*ating  conditions.  Tho 
end  is  less  gloomv  than  In  other  novels  from 
the  same  pi*n.  T^t  us  now  coinc  to  tho  very 
numerous  **  romans  a thCse.”  Marcel  X^rC’Vost 
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in  !*icrrv  ct  Thvrt’nc  llip  rtliica  of  the 

nio(U*rn  buitint'Ms  muii  who  coiisiilers  thr  liiw  an 
to  the  free  development  uf  his  in- 
dividnulity  and  tlierefore  fwU  no  remorse  in 
breaking  it.  His  wife,  Therf*se,  an  excellent 
woman,  with  u mind  not  broad  em>u;;li  to  view 
tilings  in  this  light,  does  feel  remorse,  but  is 
ovuittweil  by  the  preHlige  uf  the  |K»werful  man. 
C*6niaux,  in  /‘‘orrra  de  la  fir  oilers  a sonK'what 
similar  costs  Two  men  witli  mtHlorn  ideas  es- 
tablish a llourisliiiig  industry  in  Bretifgne,  face 
to  face  to  the  C'eltic  monuments,  ren|M,'cted  with 
a sort  of  su|K‘rstition  as  thci  sacrctl  witnesses 
of  a past  which  one  ought  not  to  violate.  In 
spite  of  the  vigorous  opfiositinn  of  bigot  peoa- 
anU  and  sentimental  artists  they  succeed.  . . . 

T)k*  vigiirnus  dialectic  of  Uh?  author  will  ren- 
der somewhat  uneasy  those  wlio  think  that,  in 
Euro[ie,  only  the  past  has  a right  to  existence. 
C.  Nisson's  Cadet  relates  a case  of  struggle  l)c- 
tween  the  prejudices  of  old  nohility  against 
modern  life,  while  Guct'a  Viefotre  tells  strik- 
ingly llie  story  of  a workingman  who,  taking 
advantage  of  modern  means  of  self-education, 
riw'S  to  the  |>osition  of  owner  of  a great  indus- 
trial undertaking;  but  at  the  same  time  ho 
loses  contact  with  his  own  people,  his  wife  de- 
sorts  him,  no  longer  umlerstanding  him.  The 
divorce  problem  was  approoclied  in  a new  way 
by  two  excellent  writers:  suppose  free  love  be 
adopUnl,  which  is  meant  to  liotter  conditions  for 
women,  what  would  happen?  K.  Hod  in  Lea 
Cnia  shows  a father  who  iloes  not  marrj'.  but 
simply  “unites”  his  daughters  to  men;  now, 
the  latter  no  long<‘r  feeding  l>mind  by  law,  the 
one  tleceives  his  wife,  the  w'cond  robs  her,  and 
the  third  ill-treats  her.  L.  la'febvre  in  Le  cou- 
ple invincible  studies  the  case  of  two  good  peo- 
{lie  absolutely  devoted  to  each  other,  and  de- 
ptmdiiig  U|H»n  each  other  absolutely;  but  even 
then  the  results  are  bad;  ns  they  are  not  mar- 
riisl,  the  woman  Hvc*a  in  constant  fear  lest  some- 
thing may  hapf*en  to  break  their  happiness;  slie 
suiTers  more  than  nn  unhappily  married  woman. 
KenA  Hoyleave  in  La  jrunc  fiUe  6tVn  ^Irrde 
shows  the  tragic  results  of  a too  loftv  educa- 
tion. as  it  creates  expivtations  which  life  does 
not  fultill.  Another  group  is  that  of  patriotic 
or  cluiuvInUtic  no%’cls.  Maurice  Harris’s  ex- 
tremely artistic  ColcUc  Itaudochc  is  one  of  the 
U'st  iKKiks  of  the  year.  A typical  CJerman  profes- 
sor comes  to  Alsace  with  pan-(iermanistic  ideas, 
blit  he  is  won  over  to  the  oflier  side  by  the  dls- 
tinetion  and  ix'flnement  of  the  conquered  |KX>ple, 
esjiecially  by  the  charming  Colette;  the  latter, 
Iniwever,  drws  not  (Niniplete  her  work  of  con- 
version. for  when  tin*  professor  proposes  to  her. 
slie  d<‘clares  that  the  c<nintry  in  mourning 
stands  lK*twi»en  them.  Aderer,  in  Lc  draprau 
dr  la  foi  treats  a similar  case  in  connection  with 
the  Kranco-Pnisslnn  war.  The  “ reglonjalist ’* 
movement  has  inspinsl  a dwply  moving  picture 
by  K.  Hoiiloc,  in  Lra  Canf'n  ({XMisants)  ; they 
are  the  {M-asants  who,  thanks  the  French 
Hevoliilion.  U*eaine  landowners,  and  now  at  the 
o*st  of  great  sacrilice.s  ami  energy,  try  to  remain 
true  to  their  farms  and  struggle  against  the 
tendency  to  leave  the  c<»uiilry  for  the  city  life. 
If.  Bordeaux’s  Ln  (VoisfV  dca  chemina  is  a work 
of  MMitiiiH'iitalism.  ami  iinlH'arablo  moralir.ing 
eharaeter.  .\s  a eoiinterpart  to  those  national 
novels,  lliere  are  some  which  {s>lnt  i»ut  debits 
of  iTMMlern  Freiieli  wsdetv;  In  !*or,  V.  Mar- 
giieritte  gives  a striking  di*seri{»tion  of  the  love 
for  .Maiiitiioii  iiuuding  llie  dillerent  strata  of 


society.  Vignaud’s  /<a  Paaaion  dc  Claude  Ber- 
nier shows  the  vain  attempt  uf  a |M>litician  who 
for  a long  time  struggles  to  get  to  tlie  top 
liun»*Htly,  The  {KM*t,  L.  le  C'ardoimel  writes  a 
witt^  satire  on  )><■«  8o\it\cn»  dc  FOrdre,  priests, 
magistrates,  judges,  nil  canvassing,  arranging, 
chealing.  At  the  end  an  old  man,  satisfied  that 
all  those  p<-ople  who  talk  so  nnieh  are  simply 
deceiving  tlie  {xxir,  throws,  in  disgust,  in  the 
box  a tialiot  where  tlie  name  of  a candidate  is 
replac<Hl  by  the  word  of  Cambnmne.  We  pass 
rapidly  exotic  novels,  like  Loti’s  La  mort  de 
Philw  (in  Egj'pt)  or  Nolly’s  amusing  Ui^n  le 
Maboul  (In  Annam);  novels  discussing  the 
oriental  question  and  struggle  of  races,  like 
Fnrr^re’s  La  bataille  (showing  ailmirably  how 
the  Chineao  and  Japanese  quietly  take  advantage 
of  our  mania  for  civilir.ing  them,  in  order  to  get 
ready  and  oust  us  one  day  with  the  arms  w*e 
procure  them);  historical  novels,  like  E.  Pau- 
det’s  La  courae  d Vabime  (time  of  the  Terror)  ; 
G.  d’Esparli^s’s  Lc  rent  du  boulct  (history  of  a 
soldier  of  Na|K»Ieon  I.);  Herman’s  Coufidcncea 
d’utie  bichr  (Kiip|M>sed  memoirs  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire); scientific  novels,  like  J.  C'laretie’s  L'ob- 
acaaion  (a  case  of  double  {lersonality ) ; novels 
depicting  theatrical  life,  like  Ginistv’s  Fran- 
cine;  but  it  will  not  la*  out  of  place  to  mention 
specially  Ohnet’s  Mariartc  Amrricain,  with  a 
first-class  captain  of  industry  of  Yankee  origin; 
the  b<s)k  is  bristling  with  all  sorts  of  exciting 
ndventiires,  and  is  a fine  siH'cimen  of  a “rat- 
tling” story  with  nothing  to  it.  Tinst'au’s  Bur 
lea  dcuT  rivea  is  an  infl*;Bely  supt>rior  produc- 
tion. drawing  an  intere^ing  parallel  U'tween 
France  and  ('anada.  not  always  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter. 

The  usual  embarrassing  cron  of  novels  by 
women:  a remarkable  wealth  of  talents  with  a. 
no  less  remarkable  lack  of  original  {ihilnsophy. 
Mme.  Marni’s  really  strong  Boufjrir  axids  one 
more  to  the  list  of  novels  in  which  women,  mis- 
erahly  crushed  by  brutal,  untrue,  cowardly  men, 
are  angels  of  cmiragi-ous  abnegation  and  ri*nig- 
natioi).  Mine.  Kervnl's  del  roM^c  is  a case  of 
the  same  nature,  a woman  having  inude  a bad 
choice;  she  finds  consolation  in  tlie  company 
of  a delioito  young  w’lio  is  then  slain  by 

tlie  husband,  and  the  wife,  for  the  sake  of  the 
child,  consents  to  live  on  with  the  iniir- 
defer.  1).  Lesueiir’s  droit  d la  force  main- 
tains that  a woman  has  a right  to  have  recourse 
to  might  against  the  inevitable  brutal  man, 
when  law  doi-s  not  nrott-ct  her.  By  none  of 
these  writers  the  really  interesting  problem  is 
treated:  why — at  least  in  their  works — such 
capital  women  invariably  marry  such  capital 
fools  or  brutes.  But  this  literature  shows  that 
writers  of  lioth  sexes  agree  at  li*nst  on  one  jKiint, 
i.  e..  that  woman  is  certainly  the  most  interest- 
ing half  of  humanity. 

Sfany  volnines  of  short  stories  of  iinustinl 
interest:  H.  Hosny  In  Symphre  has  two  pre- 

historic love  stories,  in  .Asia  and  in  Africa,  liased 
on  thorough  antliro{M)]iigical  researches.  Frapi('* 
publishes  a volume  called  .l/'orwe  Breeiat,  real 
isticB  ns  usual.  Hnraucniirt’s  Trumaillc  rt 
Pvlicire  are  two  stories,  the  first  of  a p«*a»ant, 
envied  Hii«l  {sTMTUb'd  lsTau.s«»  he  is  more  siic- 
ces«fnl  than  his  neiglilMirs.  the  second  (whirli 
reminds  one  of  FlanlsTt’s  TocMr  simple  in 
treatnieiit)  twlls  of  a {x>or  harmless  husband, 
henpecked  by  a terror  of  a wife,  who  finally 
ilrives  him  insane,  Aiiabde  France  alwi  touches 
the  feminine  question  from  the  man’s  {K>inl  of 
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view,  hut  he  strikes  the  note  of  satire  instead 
of  drama.  In  Lrn  ae/)f  /emm««  dr  ttnrbe  blruc 
et  autrrA  contra  mcrtcUlcux^  he  claims  to  have 
diiwovered  a di»cunieiit  jtiving  the  true  story  of 
Htuebeard,  wlio  usm  shanieleMsIy  slandennl;  the 
real  fact  is  that  he  was  the  sweetest  and  most 
unfortunate  husbaiM,  who  coul«i  not  find  a do* 
cent  wife;  the  whole  trouble  was  that  he  loved 
his  wives  too  much  and  they  took  advantage  of 
hia  shyness:  The  first  was  hliowing  U'ara  at 
a fair  before  she  made  him  marry  her,  the  sec- 
ond was  a drunkard,  the  third  smelled  of  onions, 
the  fourth  was  too  hospitable,  the  fifth  was  a 
f<Ktl,  the  sixth  a liar,  and  the  seventh  a cruel 
being  who  finally  had  him  slain  by  her  brothers. 
Keedless  to  say  they  were  shrewd  enough  to 
lay  all  the  blame  at  tlie  door  of  tbeir  victim. 
The  lighter  vein  in  short  story  was  also  adopted 
in  Kahn’s  Contca  hoUondaia  (Dickens’s  style), 
in  Bergerat's  Contra  dc  Ca/ib<in  (u  sort  of  wager 
in  the  Boceaceio  manner  to  tell  risky  things 
with  such  art  that  they  become  exquisite); 
Keim  tells  fantastic  stories  in  his  Contra  hif- 
pothrtiifuca.  A |K)sthumous  work  of  Villiers  dc 
ITsb*  Adam,  Dt'rniera  ('ontra  (romanesque  and 
wild)  must  also  lie  mentioned.  Very  entertain- 
ing are  Tristan  Bernard’s  Vrilh^ea  d'un  chauf^ 
feur.  Tlie  prix  Ooneourt  went  to  the  brothers 
Marius  and  Ary  J.^h|on<l,  for  their  volume  Kn 
France. 

MKyoTRES.  None  particularly  important  this 
year.  The  following  deserve,  however,  to  lie 
named.  Baiichard.  Lra  t^n^rmcnla  dr  M7A-7/, 
memoirs  of  the  C’omniiine,  hy  a grown  Imy.  Mme. 
Alphonse  Daudet.  fiourrnira  d'un  (jroupr  lit- 
tt^irc.  Fr.  (Nipp^'o’s  Kourmirs  rf'im  Fariaicn 
(in  the  “.\nnales”). 

I.iTKRATVRK.  Of  speeiul  Importance  are: 
Brunot’s  3d  Vol.  of  HiaifArc  de  la  langur  frnn- 
(Yiisr.  lUnUer’a  2d  Vol.  of  his  hrqmdra  ^piqura. 
fr.  IhdsHier’s  L*.\radvn\ic  frani'n'xac  tic  fVinciVn 
n’-gitnc  (posthumous  work).  The  p^T.io<l  of  Ko- 
mantieism  is  much  stu<Iied  IkiUi  in  review's  and 
fsinks,  e.  g.,  Souriaii.  Vrpomurcnc  l^rmrrrier ; 
Sfvhf*,  rrhtnr/c  dr  la  .\fuar  frnncaiae;  Boulenger, 
Marrrline  Drabordra  Valmore  (in  which  we 
learn  that  her  famous  Olivier  was  the  poet 
I.dtouche).  Of  Mf'rinuVs  friend  are  published 
some  Lrttrca  de  V Inronnur.  The  pisthmnnus 
works  of  Baiidtdaire  were  issued.  Doumic  has 
a (ieorqc  Sand.  Forney  an  llippohfte  Tatne 
(crowninl  by  the  Academy),  Jean  Ihirnia  an 
Faani  aur  Itrcontc  dr  Lxalr,  .T.  Bertaut,  La  lit' 
t^’rnturc  feminine  <rnu;ourrf’Ai/i. 

Famous  dates  were  commemorated.  Among 
others  the  bicentenary’  of  Port  Royal.  Great  fes- 
tivities were  organized  to  celebrate  the  30th 
anniversary  of  .l/«rn7/*’s  ]iiildieation,  and  Mis- 
tral’s statue  was  dedicated  at  Arles  in  presence 
of  the  original.  The  fourth  eiuitenary  of  ('al- 
vin’s  birth  was  the  neension  of  a world  manifes- 
tation in  honor  of  Protestantism,  Kx-President 
Roosevelt  being  the  honorary  president  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Monument  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Paris  ceb'hrntetl  the  .50th  anniversjiry  of 
the  first  volume  of  Victor  Hugo’s  If^fjrnxtr  dra 
ai^rlra.  Xo  end  of  monuments  were  ertsded,  to 
Du  Bellay,  to  Hegnard,  to  A.  de  Vigny,  to  Bar- 
bey  d’Aurevilly,  to  CmVin.  etc.,  etc. 

The  Frencii  .VrAOFMY  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing momlsTs;  Aicard,  Brieux,  Charnie-s, 
Doumic,  Poinearf*.  ami  Pn'vrwt. 

FRENCH  SAHARA.  By  a convention  be- 
tween Oreat  Britain  and  Framv,  th<‘  former 
recognized  the  right  of  France  to  all  terrib»ry 


west  of  the  Nile  basin,  which  prnctienlly  in- 
cludes the  entire  desert  of  Saliara  (exclusive 
of  the  Idbyan  Desert),  and  the  State  of  \Va»lai. 
The  French  Saliara  may  Ik*  roughly  estimated 
at  a million  and  a half  Mjiinre  miles  and  the 
population  at  H00,(KK).  A line  of  jKista  for  the 
safeguarding  of  caravans  extends  from  (’-ape 
Blanco  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  oa^is  of  Bilma, 
north  of  T.ake  (’had.  Bilma  is  an  important 
source  of  salt  and  sends  most  of  the  output  to 
the  Sudan. 

There  is  a Bank  otf  West  Africa,  wiih  a 
capital  of  5,835,000  franca  and  res<*rve  funds  of 

254.000. 

FRENCH  SOMALI  COAST.  A French 
protectorate  lying  Iwtween  Kritrea  and  Brili.sli 
Somaliland  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Capital, 
Jibuti  (population  about  ll.<K)0,  of  whom  500 
are  Kuropt-ans).  Area  40,320  square  miles; 
population  of  the  Danakii.  or  the  Somali  race, 

208.001.  A mission  sc!uk»I  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls  were  opened  at  Jibuti  in  1002,  with  50 
pupils.  The  industries  are  insignificant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  coa-st  fisheries.  The  tin- 
port.s  (principally  cotton  gooiU),  w’hieh  are 
chiefly  in  transit  to  Ahv.ssinia.  amoiintefl  in 
1007  to  15,85.5.047  francs  of  which  .3,0.50.218 
came  from  France;  exports  (chiefly  c«>fbs', 
ivory,  and  hides),  23.001.018  francs,  of  which 
1,400,007  went  to  France.  There  were  in  1008 
103  miles  of  railw.iy.  Much  of  the  traffic  which 
formerly  passed  hy  way  of  Zailah  and  Aden 
now  g<K*s  by  the  .lihiiti-Harrar  Raihv.iy,  wliieh 
has  lKH*n  open  to  traffic  since  December  20,  1002. 
between  Jibuti  and  Din‘‘-I)awa,  the  station  for 
Harrar  proper.  There  are  four  p«ist-ofllees. 
The  local  budget  for  1008  Imlaneed  at  1,101,- 
800  francs.  The  estimated  expenditure  of 
France  on  the  protectorate  for  lOOO  was  502.- 
500  francs.  In  UH)7  (exclusive  of  Aral*  and 
Indian  craft),  218  vessels  of  375,703  tons  en- 
tered, and  218  of  370,302  tons  clearH,  at 
Jibuti.  The  country  Is  administensi  hy  a g<*v- 
ernor  assisteil  by  a privy  council.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  lOUO  was  M.  Vaseal;  the  envoy  to  tlie 
EmpiTor  Menelik  of  Abyssinia,  M.  Brice. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA.  A dependency 
of  Franco  divided  into  enlonies,  etc.  (di*ere<*  i»f 
1904),  as  follows:  Senegal,  French  Guinea. 

Ivory  ('oast,  Dahomey.  Gpp<'rS4‘m*gal-Nigi*r, 
Mniiritanin  (territory),  and  the  .Military  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Niger  (qq.  v.).  The  total  area  is 
eslImatiHl  at  1,5)0,514  square  miles.  Bopiila- 
tion  (IflOC),  8,811,840.  A unih>rm  system  of 
eilueation  has  Imsmi  devise^!,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a director  of  education  for  the  whole 
of  French  Wtnit  Africa.  Over  lO.lMHi  children 
are  receiving  elementary  instruction;  (he  ex- 
penditure on  the  scliools  for  lOfXl  was  estimate<l 
at  1.252.000  francs.  The  imports  MM.H01..540 
francs  in  1007),  are  chiefly  bsHl-stutTs.  textiles, 
and  beverages;  the  ex[Mtrts  (70,703.305  francs), 
fruits,  oils,  and  oil  sw'ds.  There  were  (Dtveni- 
l>er  31,  1008)  070  miles  of  railway.  .\  general 
budget  lias  t»een  created,  to  be  estimated  by  Hie 
Governor-General  In  council,  which  applies  the 
fiind.s  deriv«‘tl  from  the  eusfoms  ami  rmvig.ition 
duties  of  the  constituent  colonies  to  the  ex- 
penses common  to  all.  TIm*  separate  ei>h>nies 
liave  at  their  tlisposlt ion,  therefore,  only  (heir 
internal  revenues;  on  Die  other  hand,  they  liave 
iM-en  relieved  of  many  expenses  which  li.nve  Imsui 
transferred  (he  gener.sl  budget.  IVovisinn 
is  also  made  therein  for  siihvenlions  to  colrinies 
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in  need  of  finanrial  fts«ii»taneo.  Tlie  poT>oriil 
bmipi't  for  UM»H  bainnml  nt  82.175,000  franc*, 
npain*t  51,502,(M)0  in  1!I08.  The  c.\|K'nditur<* 
of  France  on  the  entire  territory  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  budget  for  lOOli,  to  15,310,387 
francs,  mainly  for  niililnry  purposes.  The  out- 
standing debt,  Jainiary  1,  1007,  was  68,040,000 
francs,  lliere  is  n Knnk  of  West  Africa,  with 
a capital  of  5,80.5,000  francs  and  reserve  fund 
of  254,000.  The  use  of  French  money  is  com- 
pulsory. Tlie  military  force  of  80,16  includes 
2008  KiiroiK'Ans.  Kaeh  of  their  rtvo  colonies  is 
under  a lieutenant-governor,  and  Mauritania 
under  a conmnssioner;  these  are  subji'ct  to 
the  control  of  the  (Icivernor-fleneral  {A.  W, 
Merland  l'onty  in  1000),  who  resides  at  Dakar, 
n fortilieil  naval  station  in  Stmegal. 

Hostilities  were  rejxirted  in  .ingust  in  the 
up]it‘r  region  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  whore  the 
French  military  e.\j)editum  of  dune  was  opposed 
by  the  natives.  Fighting  was  reported  in 
liecenilsT  Ik'twsen  the  French  and  tril>«*smen 
near  Itelnia,  a frontier  pt»st  west  of  Tihesti,  and 
also  in  the  region  lying  between  the  .Algerian 
outposts  aifd  the  French  XigiT  territory  in 
^^’e^t  .Africa. 

FBIENDS,  The;  or  the  Society  of 
Frie.mjm,  <dten  called  Quakers.  A denomina- 
tion of  Christians  which  resulted  from  the 
preaching  of  (ieorge  Fox  about  1647.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  four  l>odie»  of  the  de- 
nomination, the  so-called  Orthodo.v,  the  Reli- 
gi<nis  Society  of  Friends,  to  whom  tlie  name 
Hieksite  is  sometime.'*  given  by  those  outside  of 
the  d<’noinination,  the  Wilburite,  and  the 
Primitive.  They  differ  chiefly  in  matters  of 
church  admini.'>tratioii.  In  point  of  niimlH'rs 
the  largest  brunch  is  the  Orthodox,  which 
numbered  in  U1U9  09,623  communicants,  with 
1341  ministers  and  568  monthly  meetings. 
This  branch  of  the  denomination  is  strongest 
in  the  States  of  the  Middle  Weitt.  It  has  four- 
tiH'ii  yearly  mc'etings  in  the  United  Slates  and 
one  in  t’anadiu  Thirteen  of  tlie.-K‘  are  enmhined 
in  a finleration  kiu>wn  as  the  Five  Years*  Meet- 
ing. The  iK*xt  navting  of  this  bcnly  will  be  in 
1912  at  Indianapolis.  Tlie  Orthodox  branch 
has  12  colleges  under  its  control,  the  lK*st  known 
of  which  are  Ilnverford  College  for  men.  Earl- 
ham  C'ollege  for  men,  and  Bryn  Mawr  for 
%v»men.  The  most  jm|Mirtant  event  during  the 
v**ar  was  the  reojH*niiig  of  l*ickering  College  in 
\ew  Market,  Ontario,  Ciimuht.  The  former 
Pickering  College  was  burned  years  ago.  A 
new'  secretary,  employed  by  the  American 
Friends’  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  spent  the 
early  months  of  1909  visiting  mission  .stations 
in  .Tamaica,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

The  Heiigious  Society  of  Friends  has  in  round 
numbers  20,000  meiniiers,  with  183  annual  meet- 
ings. It  has  seven  yearly  rm*etinga  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Tlie  Society  has 
under  its  auspices  Swarthmore  ('ollege  at 
Swarthmoro.  Pa.,  with  thirtii*n  preparatory  and 
twelve  secondary  soliools  in  Xew  A’ork,  Xew 
Jersey,  IVniisylvania.  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
Its  schools  and  colleges  are  all  co-iMiuentional. 
In  1908  a new  monthly  meeting  was  eslnhlish»*d 
in  Pasadena,  California,  the  first  of  its  kind 
belonging  to  this  hraiicli  of  Friends  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  .luly,  1910.  the  Biennial  Gen- 
eral (‘onbTence  will  Ije  hcM  in  fV«*an  Gn»ve, 
Xew  Jersey.  The  Uellgioiis  Society  of  FrteiifU 
carries  on  active  [ihilanthropic  work,  ests-eially 
in  the  line  of  tonijK*ranoo.  Tiic  NVilburilc 


branch  hml  in  1900  about  4.500  communicants, 
with  38  menilx'rs.  It  has  seven  yearly  meet- 
ings, each  of  which  is  imlep«'ntlent,  relations  l>e- 
tw»N*n  tliera  Iwing  maintaiiied  by  an  annual  ex- 
change of  epistles.  The  Primitive  Imdy  Is  very 
small.  It  inimbers  al>out  235  communicants 
and  II  churches.  The  Orthodox  body  maintains 
inis.sions  in  12  countries,  ami  c<mtributions  are 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  al»out  11.5  mission- 
aries and  200  native  workers.  Among  the  in- 
stitutions ninintaiiHKl  hy  this  ixnly  are  tlie 
Friends’  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Frankford, 
Pa.;  tho  German  Dispensary  and  Ht>spitnl;  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Sick  and  In- 
digent; and  the  West  Phihulelphiu  Hospital  for 
Women.  Jb)mcs  for  the  ageil,  widows  and 
orphans  are  also  maintained.  The  ofllcial 
organ  of  the  Orthislox  Friends  is  The  .Imcrictin 
Friend,  published  in  Pliihidclphia.  The  Reli- 
gious ,'vK‘iefy  of  Friends  pulilishes  the  Fricntla* 
IntcUitjcnciT,  also  located  in  Phila/lelphia. 

FBITH,  Wiu.iAM  PowKix.  An  English 
artist,  especially  known  us  a figure  and  genre 
painter,  died  XovemlHT  2,  1909.  Ho  was  lK>rn 
near  in  Yorkshire.  1819.  and  studied  in 

Sass’s  .-\it  Scho«il  in  BliK)msbury.  In  1840  he 
exhibited  bis  “ Malvidio  licfore  the  Countess 
Olivia,”  wliicb  attracted  cmisi<lerabl»'  attention. 
His  “Village  Pastor,”  |Uiinted  in  1945,  made 
him  an  asswiate  member  of  the  .Academy.  For 
some  time  after  he  contiiim'd  to  fiaint  in  a 
similar  vein,  producing  “The  Parting  Inter- 
view of  lx*icej*UT  ami  the  Counle.ss  Amy,” 
“The  Coming  of  Age,”  “Pope  Making  Ixive  to 
T-ady  Mary  \\’t»rtley  Montagu,"  etc.  In  1853 
lie  was  eli'ctt'd  a Royal  .Acatiemician  and  shortly 
thereafter  he  began  tlie  “Portraiture  of  the 
Humorous  .AsjH'cts  of  an  English  Crowd.” 
Among  tlie  best  known  id  his  pictiircK  is  his  “ Life 
nt  the  Seaside.  Ramsgate.”  which  was  purchusiHl 
by  Queen  Victoria.  His  “ Derby  Day,”  paiiitc*!  in 
1858.  was  a vivid  reprewntai ion  of  this  English 
carnival  and  was  e,veciiti*d  with  admirable  effect. 
He  painted,  us  n commission  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria, in  1865,  “ Tlic  ^larriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales."  Among  his  later  works  are:  “The 
Railway  Station,”  “The  Road  to  Ruin”  (1878), 
and  “The  Private  View  of  the  Royal  Academy” 
(1881).  He  published  in  1887  a volume  en- 
titled J/.v  Autohi<t(jrajthif  amt  /fcmiMw»rc«rr*, 
and  in  the  following  year  puhlWlicd  a seeon*! 
volume,  entitled  Further  Reminittmicce. 

FRUIT  GROWING  INDUSTRY.  Phh- 
AoBicuLTi  iiE  A.NU  Hokticultube: 

FUNGICIDES.  See  Bota.xt. 

GALLIFET,  Gastox  Alexandre,  Auguste. 
Marquis  de.  A French  military  oflTics'r,  tliml 
July  8,  1909,  Ho  was  liorn  in  Paris  in  1830. 
In  1853  he  was  eommis«ioned  .sub  lieutenant, 
and  he  fought  with  such  distinction  in  the 
Crimean  Unr  that  he  was  nttaehe<l  to  the  atafT 
of  the  hmiperor.  In  1962  he  was  transferred  to 
the  stall  of  the  general  in  oommund  of  the 
.Mexican  e\)<ecliti<in,  ami  w.is  severely  W'ouiuled 
at  the  battle  of  iMiebla.  He  saw  service,  in  the 
same  yeai,  in  .Algier?*,  and  again  in  1868.  He 
wa.s  made  I'onimamler  of  a brigade  in  the  Franco- 
German  War.  ami  was  aimmg  those  who  aur- 
rendered  at  S4*dan.  Following  the  war  he  was 
elTeciive  in  .sn]>pn-ssing  the  (‘ominune,  and  in 
1872  he  to«»k  ehaige  i»f  the  K1  Golenh  ex(>edition 
to  eni'-h  H'volting  tribes  in  Africa.  General 
de  fJiillifel  was  one  of  tlic  strongest  supporters 
of  the  IJt-pnblic,  and  lie  Ivcanie  n personal  friend 
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of  Gambotta.  Ho  wn#  pivon  commarul  of  ft 
division  in  1H75  ajul  of  nn  army  corps  in  1H70. 

110  in>provp<l  tlie  nu’tinHU  of  cavalry 
manmuvres,  and  lie  wan  called  the  greatest 
cavalry  olUcer  of  hi»  lime.  In  lHM4  he  retired 
from  active  servict\  but  he  lH>caine  conspicuous 
in  tlie  Dreyfus  alfair.  lie  entered  the  Waldi'ck- 
Rouaseau  Cabinet  us  Minister  of  War,  chiet!y»  he 
said»  **  in  order  to  k<H*p  the  Dreyfus  atTair  in 
the  proper  path,  neither  fur  nor  against  the 
accused.  ’ 

GALLOWAY,  CH-iBLES  Rettb.  .An  Ameri- 
can bishop  of  the  Methmlist  KpUcopal  Church, 
South,  died  on  .May  12,  He  was  born  in 

Kosciusko.  Miss.,  in  1R49.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Mississippi  in  IkdS,  and  in 
the  same  year  entennl  the  .Mississippi  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methmlist  Kpiscupal  Church.  He 
served  in  various  churches  in  his  native  State. 
From  1H82  to  IHHO  he  was  crlitor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Chriatian  ddrorafe.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  made  bishop.  He  was  a delegate  to 
many  conferences,  and  visite«l  missions  in  .Japan, 
China,  Korea  and  Hra/.il.  He  was  a trustee 
in  many  e<iucntioiial  institutions. 

OALVBSTON,  Texas.  Sec  Elec'TORAL 
Hefob:i(. 

GAMBIA.  A British  Crown  colony  and  pro- 
tectorate on  the  W’est  African  coast.  Area 
(colony  and  protectorate),  .‘ifil.l  square  miles; 
estimated  population,  137, .MO.  The  colony,  con- 
sisting pruetically  of  St.  .Mary's  IhIhuiI,  has  an 
area  of  4 square  mites  and  a population  of  8S07. 
Capital,  Bathurst,  with  HS07  niliabitatits.  lliere 
are  govcrninont  and  mission  scIumiU.  There  is 
an  armed  police  force  of  SO  men,  and  n comp.iny 
of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  of  120. 
Imports  (cotton  go<Mis,  £S2,023;  rice,  £71,889; 
kola  nuts,  £.39,942;  tobacco,  £8248;  spirits, 
£4872).  amounted  in  1907  to  £44.>,339.  F.x- 
ports  (ground  nuts,  £250,1185;  rubU-r,  £508(1), 
£408,407.  In  1908  the  imports  and  exports 
amounted  to  £.3!Mh740  (Great  Britain  £13.3,- 
824)  and  £374.138  (Great  Britain.  £51,197) 
respectively.  The  revenue  anti  exi«*nditure  for 
IhrtH*  successive  years  was  as  follows:  1900, 

£05.24.5  and  £.5«.9(M);  1907,  £05,892  and  £57,- 
729;  1908,  and  £01,007.  There  is  no 

public  debt.  The  Governor  (Sir  George  C.  Den- 
ton) is  assisted  by  an  executive  aud  a legisla- 
tive council. 

GA3CE  LAWS  OF  19^*  Tlie  legislation  af- 
fecting game  enacted  in  1908  was  greater, 
and  in  some  respects  more  im;>oriant,  than 
that  of  any  previous  year.  All  the  States  ex- 
cept seven  held  regular  legislative  sessions,  and 
special  sesiiions  were  ludd  in  Alabama  nml  Ohio. 
At  all  the  regular  scMsions  game  bills  were  un- 
der consitierntion  and  also  at  the  extra  st-ssions 

111  Texas  and  Wa.shinglon,  but  in  Georgia.  Kan- 
sas and  South  Carolinu  all  leginlation  alTeotiiig 
game  failed,  leaving  thirty-eight  States  W'hich 
amended  their  game  laws.  In  Cunoila  game  hills 
were  p.isswl  in  AllnTta,  British  L'oUinihia.  .Mani- 
toba, Xew  Brunswick,  and  Xova  Sc»diii,  und 
changes  were  made  through  Orders  in  CouiifU 
in  two  or  three  other  provinces.  The  t«>tal  num- 
ber of  now  laws  passed  in  the  United  St.ites 
and  Canada  was  about  220.  n<*arly  luilf  of  which 
were  local  measures.  The  legislation  of  the 
year  eneoiint^Ted  iimisual  difllculties  and  obsta- 
cles. Besbh's  the  failure  of  the  game  laws  in 
Georgia,  Kansas  and  South  Carolina,  n general 
game  bill  and  a section  of  unotlicr  bill  were 


vetoed  by  the  Governor  of  Washington,  but  at 
the  extra  M>ssioii  u general  law  was  Anally  en- 
acted on  .August  23.  In  Texas  the  bill  passe<l  at 
the  regular  session,  but  was  vetoed  and  the 
measure  passed  at  the  st'cond  extra  session  failed 
of  approval  by  the  Goveruor,  but  was  filed  in 
the  ollice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  became 
a law  without  the  Governor's  signature.  In 
California  uncertainty  was  caused  by  the  new 
deer  law,  due  to  the  fact  that  through  some 
mistake  the  bill  signed  by  the  Governor  was 
dilferent  from  the  bill  actually  passed  by  the 
legislature,  but  it  was  nevertheless  declared  to 
be  a law,  as  the  only  one  which  had  received 
executive  approval.  A confusion  somewhat  simi* 
lar  regarding  the  elk  statute  in  Wyoming  was 
cause<]  hy  the  fact  that  a section  of  the  new 
law  closes  the  season  until  1912,  while  another 
section  provides  an  open  season  from  Septem- 
Iht  25  to  XovonilKT  30,  and  still  another  section 
authorizes  the  holder  of  an  ordinary  or  special 
llcensi*  to  kill  one  elk  under  each  license.  The 
Slate  warilen  aunouucetl  that  licenses  would  be 
sold  as  usual  during  1910.  In  Washington  tho 
entire  giune  law-  was  declared  unconstitutional 
on  account  of  certain  defects  of  the  title  in 
sonic  of  the  si-ctions.  An  attempt,  which  failed, 
was  mode  In  .South  Dakota  to  invoke  tho  refer- 
endum to  defeat  the  game  law  passed  by  the 
legislature,  after  Us  passage. 

Game  Coues.  Xew  game  codes  were  adopted 
by  Idaho.  Mis«K>tiri,  Xevada,  Xew  Mexico, 
Xorth  Diikota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Utah,  West  Virginia, 
Wyoming,  and  5fanitoI>a,  and  commissions  to 
cotlify  the  game  laws  were  appointed  in  Cali- 
fornia, Maryland,  and  Xew  .Jersey.  Protection 
to  mm-gamc  birds  was  extendetl  by  the  ado)>- 
tion  of  the  so-called  “model”  law  in  Oklahoma 
and  Xorth  Dakota,  and  by  important  amendment 
in  Califurnia;  whilo  in  Illinois,  Xew  Mexico. 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia protection  was  removed  from  a number  of 
priMaceous  hinlsi  without  pn)pcr  discrimination 
between  injurious  and  beneficial  species. 

Game  Kefi'oes.  Among  the  notable  fea- 
tures of  the  year’s  legislation  were  certain  pro- 
visions for  gumo  rcfugi'S  In  parks;  protection 
accorded  to  Hungarian  partridges  in  a dozen  or 
more  Slates  rendered  necessary  by  large  impor- 
tations of  these  birds  during  1909;  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  popularity  of  the  alien  licenses 
which  was  shown  by  the  doubling  In  the  num- 
l>cr  of  i^tates  adopting  this  provision.  Several 
novel  provisions  were  adopted,  among  wliich 
were  the  authorization  given  to  governors  as  a 
result  of  tho  Mwero  forest  fires  of  1908  to  tus- 
|N‘ii(l  the  hunting  season  in  time  of  drought  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  and  in  Xew 
York  to  prohibit  camping,  hunting  or  fishing 
on  lands  in  fore.st  preserve  counties.  Provisions 
were  also  ma«la  in  Ma.ssac!iusetts  for  making 
State  game  refuges  of  all  State  parks  and  the 
KHine  action  was  taken  In  regard  to  State  parks 
and  national  forests  in  Minnesota.  A measure 
was  past'd  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  re- 
quiring fiersons  intending  to  establish  det‘r  parks 
to  lirive  off  wild  deer  Ix’fore  enclosing  their 
lands.  In  Colorado  and  Wyoming  laws  were 
p.isM-d  providing  for  feeding  big  game  during 
severe  winter  weather.  Tlie  use  of  silencers  on 
guns  was  jirohibited  in  Maine,  Xorth  Dakota, 
and  Washington. 

CiiAM.E.s  i.N  Skasoxa.  The  mo<t  notable 
changes  in  sem^ons  were  several  giving  otlded 
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protectinn  tn  hig  pnmo  nrul  wrnio  imprtrlant 
•poci<*«  of  gnme  hirdi<  and  a fow  rW»pcning  wa- 
Bonn  for  (Iwr.  (’ompU'tc  protection  was  given 
antelope  in  Montana.  Neviula,  Oregon,  and  Wy- 
oming, tliUA  ]irohii»iting  the  killing  of  ant4>lo|>c 
everywhere  in  the  I'nilwi  States  except  in  Wash- 
ington. Protection  was  given  to  elk  and  aheep 
in  Oregon,  dwa  in  Colorado,  Missouri,  and  Ore- 
gon; cow  moose  in  Nova  Sc<itia;  grouse  and 
prairie  cliickens  in  I^IUaouri  and  South  Dakota; 
doves  in  Montana;  doves  and  quail  in  Nebraska, 
and  sage  grouse  in  several  counties  in  Utah. 
Spring  shooting  was  prohibited  in  Massachu- 
setts and  North  Dakota,  and  extended  tw’O 
weeks  in  Indiana,  Nevada,  and  Oregon;  three 
wet'ks  in  Nebraska,  and  the  open  season  w'as 
extended  from  January  1 to  March  1 in  Idaho. 
Protection  was  given  to  various  varieties  of 
birds  in  Oklahoma,  California,  Illinois,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oregon.  Measures  were  adopted 
in  Iowa,  fkiuth  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  all  game  throughout  the 
year.  Other  Slates  passed  measures  prohibiting 
and  limiting  the  sale  of  game. 

Lick.'«sem.  The  growing  popularity  of  the 
lieense  system  was  shown  by  the  prominent 
part  it  occupietl  in  legislation  in  1000.  All 
the  State's  exc<‘pt  Arkansas  and  Georgia  now 
liceiis4»  non-resident  hunters,  three-fourths  of 
the  States  license  residents,  and  alK>nt  one-half 
license  aliens.  J.icense  legislation  was  enacte<l 
for  the  first  time  in  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and 
Oklahoma.  R**sident  licenses  were  establislied 
in  New’  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Rhode  Island,  New’ 
Jersey.  West  Virginia,  Iowa,  Oklaltoma,  Texas, 
New  .Mexico,  and  Nevada,  and  alien  licenses  in 
a <lozon  or  more  Slates. 

Wardknh.  Several  States  made  important 
changes  in  the  wanlen  service.  South  Dakota 
pstablislHHl  the  oflice  of  the  State  Game  Commis- 
sioner. and  North  Dakota  modifl<><l  its  system 
by  providing  a Game  and  Pish  Hoard  of  Con- 
trol to  take  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
game. 

Gamk  Prkseuvr.s.  An  important  feature  of 
the  new  laws  imsMsl  in  H)01)  was  llie  provision 
made  by  several  States  for  the  establishment  of 
gnme  preserves  an<l  game  refuges,  Massachii* 
K(>lts  f>rovided  for  making  gnme  refuges  of  all 
Suite  jwrks;  New'  York  matle  appropriation  for 
the  piirclmsi.*  of  a Stale  gnme  farm;  Minnesota 
enaeled  two  hills  making  nil  State  parks  and 
national  forests  within  its  boundaries  gnme 
refuges;  Wyoming  established  a game  preserve 
in  the  Rig  Horn  Mountains;  Idaho  created  a 
State  gnme  rt^fuge  on  the  Payette  River;  and 
California  mcNiilied  its  law’  relating  to  State 
game  refug4*«  and  ereateil  a new  refuge  of  the 
Pinnacle  National  Forest  in  San  IVnito  county. 
Twenty-six  nation.'il  bird  resiTvalions  were  cre- 
ated by  executive  order,  making  the  present 
nuriilwT  51.  The  President  also  set  aside  a 
small  islaml  in  Alaska  ns  a hn*eding  ground 
for  moose,  nml  the  high  summits  of  the  Olympic 
MoiintiiinB  in  Washington,  which  inchide  the 
summer  range  of  the  R«>osevelt  elk,  were  set 
aside  us  an  Olympic  national  monument. 

GAMGEE,  Artiii  r.  An  Knglish  physiolo- 
gist, died  March  IfUHh  He  was  Ujrn  In 
Florence.  Italy,  in  1S41,  and  was  educated  at 
Kdinhiirgh  rniv’ersity.  From  to  IftdO  he 

W'ns  assistant  prtifessnr  of  medical  jurisprudence 
at  Kdinhiirgh  University.  In  1875  he  was  np- 
|M»intisl  the  first  Rraekenluiry  professor  of  physi* 
idogy  in  Owens  Collegi*,  Mufioliesler.  From 


1882  to  1886  he  vraa  Fullerian  professor  of 
|diysio!ogj*  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  (Jreat 
itritain  and  assistant  physician  and  hs'turer  on 
materia  meilion  in  St,  Gt‘org»*’s  Hospital.  I-on- 
don.  He  was  also  examiner  at  several  universi- 
ties in  Scotland  and  England.  In  he  de- 

livered the  Croonlun  lecture  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety. From  1003  to  1005  he  condiicteti  for  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  an  inquiry 
“On  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Physiology  of  Nutrition.”  Among  his  published 
works  are  the  translation  of  Hermann’s  flumnn 
Physiology;  Text-Hook  of  the  Physiological 
Chemistry  of  the  Am'mal  Hody  (18H0-03).  and 
original  papers  on  physiology  and  especially 
physiological  chemistry. 

GABS  AGE  AND*  REFUSE  DISPOSAL. 
The  chief  events  in  this  field  in  1008  were  the 
letting  of  contracts  for  a mixed-refuse  (gar- 
bage, rubbish,  and  ashes)  incinerating  plant  for 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  for  a garbage 
reduction  plant  for  the  city  of  Oolumhiis,  O. 
Neither  plant  hail  l>een  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  Milwaukee  Incinenilor  will  lie 
of  the  high-temperature  Rritish  type  (H<*i*non 
& Froude),  with  provision  for  converting  the 
heat  generated  into  electric  light  or  power. 
It  will  have  a contract  capacity  of  300  tons  of 
mixed  refuse,  and  will  1m>  built  iimler  strict 
guarantees  as  to  cost  of  operation  and  other 
results  obtained.  On  the  basis  of  the  contrac- 
tors’ bids,  the  plant  will  prisluce  a yearly  rev- 
enue of  $70G0,  assuming  that  the  steam  pro- 
ducoil  is  sold  or  utilized  for  power  at  the  rate  of 
4 cents  per  100  pounds  of  steam  or  II  cents  |>er 
kilowatt-luiur  of  electricity  generateil  from  the 
ateam.  The  Columbus  reiliietinn  jdant,  w'hieh 
will  treat  garbage  only,  and  which,  like  nil 
complete!!  reduction  works,  will  convert  the 
garbage  into  marketable  grease  and  a fertilizer 
base,  will  Ik*  the  second  example  of  a munici- 
pally ow’nod  and  operated  garbage  reduction 
works.  See  “Statistics  of  Cities”  for  1007 
{Hpccial  Hullclin,  Vnilrd  States  Census,  1001») 
for  some  figures  on  the  practice  of  American 
cities  of  30,000  population  and  over. 

GARRISON,  WnxiAM  Li^oro.  An  Ameri- 
can merchant  and  publicist,  diiM  Septemlier  12, 
loot),  lie  was  bcirn  in  Ro.ston  in  18.38.  and  wa.s 
the  son  and  namesake  of  the  famous  abolitionist. 
His  education  was  obtained  from  private  and 
public  schools.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  lie- 
gan  his  business  cari»er.  He  bidd  various  posi- 
tions in  Iwinks  in  Lynn  and  Dorchester  until 
1804,  when  he  went  into  the  wool  Imsiness,  es- 
tablishing in  1805  a commission  house  of  which 
he  was  the  heail  for  twenty  years.  He  retiri*tl 
from  active  business  in  iooo.  Mr.  Garrison 
tivok  no  jMirt  in  public  nlTairs  until  after  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1870.  Following  that, 
he  engaged  in  the  various  movements  of  the  day 
for  the  improvement  of  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. lie  was  an  advocate  of  IL-nry  Georg»*’s 
Single  Tax  theori«*s,  and  also  of  the  principles 
of  the  American  Free  Trade  I..engue. 

GAS.  Acconling  to  the  }finernl  Resnurecs  of 
the  Uniteil  Stati's  Geological  Survey,  piiMiHluM) 
in  1000,  the  total  quantity  of  artifieinl  gas  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1008  amoiintiHl 
to  1.5fi,n00..310,0tK)  cubic  feet,  valiietl  at  $1.3.3,- 
.571,122.  33iis  total  includes  the  gas  maniifac- 
tiircfl  at  pis-hoiise  retorts,  at  water-gas  w’orks, 
and  the  surplus  gna  pro«)ure<l  at  by-proiluot  re- 
covery coke  ]dants.  In  1007  the  total  pro»liic- 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  artificial  gas  amounted  to 
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149,454,307,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $120,035,- 
410,  compared  with  which  the  pnHliiolion  in 
1008  showed  an  increase  of  7.455,003,000  cubic 
fcH't  in  quantity  and  of  $fl,035,7(HJ  in  value.  The 
associate  products  in  1008  amounted  to  0,253,- 
125  tons  of  coke,  valued  at  $21,507,045;  110,* 
430,003  gallons  of  tar,  Including  0,108,834  gal- 
lons of  water-gas  tar,  vahietl  at  $2,7<UI,700;  30,- 
615,835  pounds  of  anhydrous  ammonia  (the  am- 
monia liquor  reported  lieing  retluced  to  its  equiv- 
alent in  NH,),  valued  at  $2.0(55,160;  and  44,- 
093,437  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate,  valued 
at  $1,322,807. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  carbonized  at  coal- 
gas  works  and  in  by-product  ovens  in  1008  was 
9,252,078  short  tons,  of  which  6.690.0.58  tons, 
or  02  per  cent.,  were  consumed  in  hy-pro<luct 
oven  plants,  and  3,553,920  tons,  or  38  per  cent., 
were  used  at  gas  works.  In  1907  the  total 
quantity  of  coal  carhoniwnl  was  11,490,(561  short 
tons,  of  which  7,4(X),587  short  tons,  or  65  per 
cent.,  were  consumed  at  by-product  coke  works, 
and  4.030.074  tons,  or  35  per  cent.,  at  gas  works. 
Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
coal  carbonized  in  the  gas-hou*o  retorts,  the 

?iiantity  of  coal  gas  proiliK-eil  and  sold  increased 
rom  .34,302,9,54,000  cubic  feet  in  1907  to  37,- 

356,880,000  cubic  feet  in  1908.  while  the  output 
of  surplus  gas  at  by-product  coke  plants  <le- 
creased  from  20,5 16.731, (MM)  cubic  feet  in  1907 
to  16,205,925.000  cubic  feet  in  1908.  The  coke 
proiluced  at  gas  works  <hH*reased  from  2.510.106 
short  tons  in  1907  to  2,051,899  tons  in  1908, 
and  by-protiuct  coke  deerenm^l  from  5,58.3.038 
short  tons  to  4,201,220  tons.  The  quantity  of 
water  gas  pro«lue<*d  and  sold  in  1908  amounted 
to  103,347,497,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $(M5,- 
343,221,  against  94.034.02O.O00  cubic  feet,  val- 
ued at  $00,173,112,  in  1907. 

The  quantity  of  coal  gas  sold  for  illuminating 
purpose-s  in  1908  was  estiiimte<l  by  the  (Je«iIog- 
teal  Survey  at  32,485.571,000  cubic  feet,  valued 
at  $23,599’,930,  nn  average  of  73  cents  |ier 
thousand  cubic  f<*et,  while  that  sold  for  fuel 
was  21,076.242,000  cubic  feet  valued  at  $13,- 
627,971,  or  6.5  cents  per  thousami  cubic  feet. 
In  1907  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes  was  .3(), 156, 774, 000  cubic  fe<*t,  val- 
ued at  $23,119,423,  or  77  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet,  and  the  gas  sold  for  fuel  was  24,662.- 
913  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $13,342,881,  or  54 
cents  per  thousand. 

Oil  and  water  gas  production  had  develope<l 
with  marked  rapidity,  and  a mim!>er  of  com- 
panies formerly  pro<lucing  coal  gas  changed  over 
to  oil  or  water  gas,  in  whole  or  in  part.  In 
1907  there  were  516  coal-ga-s  companies  which 
reporte<I  to  the  fJeological  Survey,  nn<l  in  1008 
there  were  506,  a decrease  of  10.  nml  in  1907 
there  were  13  less  than  in  1905.  The  numl>er  of 
oil  and  water  gas  companies  reporting  increased, 
however,  from  477  in  19(55  to  520  in  1907  and 
to  552  in  1908.  In  the  quantity  of  oil  and  water 
gas  produced  there  was  an  increase  from  82.- 
059,229, 0(K)  cubic  feet  in  1905  to  102.1.3(5.875,- 
000  in  1907,  and  to  110,237,203,0(50  in  1908. 
Of  the  total  prcHluction  of  oil  and  water  gas 
in  1908  approximately  7,000,(MK5,0(M5  ciihie  h-et 
were  lost  or  unaecountetl  for,  leaving  103.347,- 

497.000  cubic  feet  as  the  net  priKliiction  sold. 
This  was  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  coul  gas 
sold  in  1908.  It  w’as  also  to  l>e  noted  that  the 
values  of  oil  and  water  gna  are  higlter  than  those 
of  coal  gas,  the  average  price  for  all  of  the  oil 
and  water  gas  sold  in  19(58  lu'iug  93  cents. 


against  70  cents  for  coal  gas.  A part  of  this 
was  due  to  the  larger  pro|>ortion  oil  and 
water  gas  snhl  for  illuminating  uiirposes  and 
part  to  the  inehisinn  in  the  coal  g.is  of  tlie 
protiuct  from  hy-prcKlncl  coke  ovens,  moat  of 
whicli  is  st)ld  for  fuel  purjMw«*s  wliile  the  pro- 
{M>rtion  sold  for  illumiimting  purposes  is  usu- 
ally turmnl  over  to  other  distributing  companies 
at  a much  lower  price  than  that  at  which  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  .Alnnit  75  |K*r  cent,  of 
the  total  quantity  of  oil  and  water  gas  pro- 
duced in  19(58  was  sfdd  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses and  25  per  cent,  for  fuel  purposes. 

On  January  4,  1909,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  a decision  on  tho 
appeal  of  the  State  and  city  of  New  York  from 
the  decision  of  the  rircuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
and  decided  that  the  “80  cent  gas  hill”  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Um?  State  of  New  Y<»rk 
in  1906  was  legal  and  that  the  rate  was  not 
confiscatory  so  as  to  render  the  law  unconsti- 
tutional, as  was  decidiMl  by  the  lower  court, 
which  restrnimHl  the  city  from  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  and  the  order  relating  to 
rates  and  penaUies.  The  original  laws  con- 
Cornell  in  this  litigatinii  were  pnssetl  in  l(M5.5 
and  19(56,  the  latter  year  bringing  forth  (lie 
law  (Chap.  125.  T..;iws  of  19(5(5)  limiting  (lie 
prices  of  gas  in  the  Horough  of  ^fnuhottan  and 
the  Uronx  to  other  consumers  than  the  city  of 
New  York  to  80  c<‘nts  jier  thousand.  Tlie  Su- 
preme (*ourt.  after  examining  the  facts  in  the 
cast*,  decided  that  the  80  cent  law  was  not  onn- 
fiscatory  in  that  returns  of  6 per  cent,  upon 
the  total  value  of  the  projM*rty  w’ould  Is*  pro- 
duced. Siilmequent  events,  saiil  the  (’oiirt, 
might  show  that  the  rate  of  8(5  cents  was  un- 
reasonnhle  and  in  such  event  relief  might  he 
demanded  by  the  eoni|)any  witlmut  prejudice. 
Immediately  after  the  announcement  of  the  de- 
cisions Hteps  w'ore  taken  to  repay  to  consumers 
the  excess  payments  which  lia<l  UN*n  held  under 
the  dir(*ction  of  the  ('ourl  until  a final  d«*eisinn 
was  reaclH*d  in  the  matter.  This  was  done,  and 
during  the  year  the  many  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers of  the  gas  company  reeelvfnl  cheeks  in 
settlement  of  their  claims.  This  marked  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  the  most  significant  at- 
tempts to  regulate  a large  public  utility,  and 
the  outcome  of  which  was  aw-aiit-d  witli  interest 
in  other  States  than  New  York. 

In  I.,ondnn  during  the  year  1909  high-pressure 
gas  found  increased  apfilication  for  ilhiniination 
and  high-power  lamps  were  installet!  l>otli  for 
pnidic  street  lighting  and  in  adjoining  works 
and  factories.  Inverted  gas  lamps  of  n)»proxl- 
mately  1.500  candle-power  for  high-pressure 
mains  were  iis<*d  in  fleet  Street,  and  were  found 
decidedly  econiunical,  e<utsuming  hut  25  cubic 
fe<*t  of  gas  per  hour  apiece.  Similar  lamps  »iis- 
placed  eh*etric  arc  lamps  in  Uerlin  and  other 
Kuro{>ean  cities  for  street  lighting,  and  so  suc- 
cessful have  they  provo«l  that  considerable  en- 
courag«‘ment  in  the  future  of  this  department 
of  the  industry  was  manifented  by  gas  engin«*er«. 
Helnforced  eonerete  eonstrurtion  was  making 
its^'lf  felt  in  the  gas  industry,  ns  elsewhere, 
and  a nunilsT  of  largi*  tjuiks  W'ere  built  of  tins 
material.  The  Turin  Oas  Works  built  such  a 
tank  136  f«s*t  in  diameter  and  .331  defdh, 

and  other  gas-holding  tanks  standing  clear  of 
(he  ground  have  In-i-n  hiiilt  of  this  material. 
A stiH'l  tank  216  feet  in  dljuneter  and  nearly 
40  fis-t  deep  was  eontracttsl  for  to  Is*  ena-ted 
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at  Toronto,  anrl  when  completed  will  rank  ns 
the  liirgtMst  tank  of  this  class.  A serious  acci- 
dent occurred  on  Decembor  7,  when  a ljirj{« 
tank  of  steel  and  concrete  of  about  7,000,t>00 
cubic  feet  capacity,  at  the  Gra»sbrook  Works 
of  the  Hamburg  Corporation  failed  shortly  after 
the  ^s-holder  had  t^en  put  into  use.  The  roof 
of  the  vault  within  the  annular  tank  coilapHcd, 
pt-rniittinff  the  4‘sca(>e  of  the  gas  from  the  holder, 
and  this  U'coming:  ignited  pro<iuced  a serious 
fire,  which  destroyed  odjoininf;  property  and 
another  pis-holder.  The  accident  caused  a loss 
of  20  lives  and  injury  to  many  otlier  people. 
Another  serious  accident  t«'H>k  place  at  Geneva 
on  Au^st  23,  when  an  explosion  occurred,  re* 
suiting  in  the  destruction  of  a large  quantity 
of  buildings  and  machinery. 

Blau  Ctus,  a compresM-il  gas  mixture,  where 
gases  rich  in  carlKin,  which  liquefy  untler  preS' 
sure,  have  not  been  eliminated,  as  in  tlie  usual 
forms  of  compressed  gas,  figured  prominently  in 
the  year  1008.  In  Germany  the  mixture,  w'hich 
was  put  on  the  market  in  steel  cyniiders,  con* 
tained  tlie  liquefied  heavier  giues  and  was  espe- 
cially useful  for  inciuulcHcent  gas  lamps.  It 
found  considerable  application  in  Geriimny  for 
lighthouse  illumination  and  figured  in  some  of 
the  more  importunt  installations.  The  cylin* 
dvrs  of  liquid  gus  could  be  distributed  wit^>  as 
much  facility  ns  supplies  of  oil,  and  when  used 
with  incandescent  mantels  furnish  a very  sat- 
isfactory illuminant  for  lighthouse  lanterns. 

GAS,  XATrn.vL,  See  N.vti*bai.  Gas. 

GAS  ENGINES.  A numl>er  of  tlie  large  gas 
cmgincs  were  living  inataik'd  during  IfiOK 
at  the  Gary  Works  of  tlie  Indiana  Steel  Co., 
and  the  large  power  plant  with  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  over  200,000  horse  power  was  grad- 
ually iH'iiig  brought  into  u»<o.  These  engines 
maintained  their  position  fur  sl^e  among  the 
largerit  ever  constructed  and  fully  met  aiiticipa- 
ti<m.H.  In  marine  gas  engines  progrens  wan 
made,  but  nothing  very  much  in  advance  of  the 
Work  of  previous  years.  The  non-magnetic 
ya<‘ht  Carnegie  was  put  into  comtiiissioii  with 
ati.\iliarv  gas  engines  and  a proiiueer  fur  gasidy- 
ing  coal,  and  tlie  maehinerv  which  was  con- 
structf-d  with  a niiniiiium  of  steel  met  all  ex- 
pectations. Several  yachts  with  pn»durers  and 
gas  engines  were  built  during  the  year  but  none 
of  extraordinary  sixe. 

During  the  year  IfiOfi  these  appeared  as  Bul- 
letin 410  of  the  I’liited  States  Geokigienl  Survey, 
H^erni  Dn'chpmf’nt  of  thr  Profiurrr-daft  Plnnt 
in  the  VnUrd  Bfatts,  by  Robert  Heywood  Fer- 
mild,  in  which  tlie  progress  of  the  ga^  engine 
and  the  gas  producer  in  the  United  States  is 
traced  and  the  details  of  tc^ts  am!  of  the  oper- 
ation of  various  plants  are  given.  The  con- 
ditions for  inofl  as  ft  rcMilt  of  a personal  in- 
spection are  contrasted  with  tho«e  of  llMMl,  when 
a similar  investigation  was  made  by  Mr.  Fer- 
nald.  He  concludes  that  many  eireiimstanees 
**  point  directly  toward  the  development  of 
highly  eflicient  gns  p4>wer  unit.s  which  can 
operate  on  many  types  of  fuel  and  can  he  in- 
stalled at  a total  cost  that  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  eorresjKmding  steam  plant  and 
ftt  the  same  time  insures  the  manufacturer  a 
fair  profit.”  It  is  further  shown  tlint  there  had 
been  a.  definite  increase  in  the  mnnufftcture  ot 
ami  demand  for  gns-ptfslucer  plants,  a ih-rnon- 
Mrntion  of  their  rell.-ihility  approximating  if 
not  equaling  tliat  of  a steam  id.mt.  that  (hey 


are  more  satisfactorily  desigmsl.  sold  and  oper- 
nti-d,  and  in  the  main  show  tuitisfactory  economy. 
Manufacturers  ami  owners  report  tliat  consid- 
ering the  very  brief  period  of  development  that 
has  passed  sima*  the  introduction  of  this  type 
of  power  the  planU  us  u whole  are  giving  re- 
markable satisfaction.  There  still  was  a lack  of 
coDi{M.Hent  o|H>raturs,  though  not  as  marked  as 
formerly,  but  selling  conditions  were  vastly  im- 

firoved  and  mure  intelligent  and  better  in- 
urmed  salesmen  and  sales  engim-era  were  work- 
ing fur  the  manufacturing  companies.  Finally 
the  plants  themselves  were  being  carefully  stuu- 
ied  by  nil  conceriuMl. 

One  of  tlio  chief  c-cononiles  in  the  generation 
of  power  with  the  gus  engine  and  the  producer 
is  the  uvailahility  of  less  ex{H‘nsive  grades  of 
fuel.  In  America  exiH^riiiients  liave  centred 
chiefly  around  lean  coals,  hut  in  Kurope  other 
substances  were  beinc  taken  into  coiiHideration. 
Thus  there  was  a demand  for  a auction  pro- 
ducer tlmt  w'ould  generate  gas  direct  from  wood. 
There  is  no  nx-'oru  of  surh  an  uchievenieiit,  but 
a producer  was  designed  to  o|>erate  with  cocoa- 
nut  shells  after  they  have  U'cn  charred  in  a 
suitable  retort,  while  suw-dust  from  wood-work- 
ing mills,  which  is  not  only  a Wiislo  product  but 
dilliciilt  to  dinpuse  of,  can  l»e  utili/ed  in  a type 
of  producer  made  by  an  English  wt>rks.  It  was 
also  p4»ssiblc  to  transform  tannery  refuse  into 

fas  In  a special  apparatus.  Tlw'se  same  manu- 
ucturera  built  a plant  where  fM>at  was  the  fuel 
cmploywl.  and  like  otlier  gas  engine  makers 
were  working  with  a producer  for  bituminous 
coal,  a device  that  previously  had  not  In-en  de- 
velopc-d  in  a satisfactory  form.  A recent  device 
was  a suction  producer  so  modified  that  gas 
for  both  power  and  heat  was  obtained.  With 
producers  thus  taking  care  of  various  wastes 
of  manufacturing,  the  hojK*  was  expreasiHl  that 
street  and  iloiiiestic  refuse  eventually  could  be 
utilixed  more  economically  than  by  burning 
under  boilers  aa  is  now  <lone  iKvastonally,  ajid 
that  power  as  for  electric  lighting  could  be 

?ener.ated  at  a municipal  station.  British  niami- 
aetiirers  reportiMl  a striking  increase  in  the 
number  of  gas  engines  ordered  for  textile  mil  la. 
where  despite  a prejudice  against  this  form  of 
T>nvver,  improved  gas  engines  are  securing  a 
footing.  They  were  found  advantageous  as  (hey 
would  start  against  the  load  without  friction 
clutch  and  run  steadily  as  is  required  in  a cot- 
ton mill.  See  also  Prupixo  Maciiinebt  for 
description  of  new  lluniphrey  Gas  Pump. 

GATUN  DAU.  See  Dams,  and  Panama 
Canal. 

OATNOB,  WrLf.TAM  Jay.  An  American 
jurist  and  public  official,  on  Xovemher  2.  IfiOB, 
elected  Mayor  of  New  York  City.  He  was  h.»rn 
in  Whitestown,  X.  Y,.  in  18.^1,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Whitestown  Seminary  and  in  Boston. 
In  1873  he  reniove«l  to  Brooklyn  and  was  for 
several  years  imgaged  in  newspaper  work  on 
Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  newspapers  while 
studying  law'.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
lS7o  and  immediately  Is-gaii  practice.  He  op- 
fwared  in  many  important  cases,  among  th»*m 
the  famous  ease  of  .lohn  Y.  McKane,  tho  pollt- 
leal  l»oss  of  r^ng  Island  City,  who  was  con- 
victed of  election  frauds.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  polities  and  was  generally  known 
as  a Radical  Di'nioerat.  In  1003  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Republicans  and  Independent  Demo- 
crats for  judgi*  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
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was  T?o  (locltnctl  tlio  Demooratic  nomi- 

nation for  Governor  and  also  for  judpe  of  th«» 
Court  of  Apfx'aU  in  IS!U  and  1S!»7  and  for 
majror  of  Brooklyn  in  1S90,  In  1004  he  declined 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  pivcrnor.  He 
becamo  justice  of  the  Appellate  Divi-'ion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  1HU9.  Judjje 
Gaynor,  although  for  many  years  a bitter  enemy 
of  the  mctlKMla  of  Tammany  Hall.  acceptCHl  the 
indoraenient  of  that  bfjdy  for  mayor  in  11H19. 
After  a bitter  conflict  in  which  he  waa  oppos^nl 
by  Otto  T.  Bannard,  Republican,  and  \\  illiam 
K.  Hearst.  Independent,  he  was  elect**d  by  a ma- 
jority of  7O.O0O.  altliou^h  the  remainder  of  hia 
ticket  was  defeated.  See  Nkw  YnaR. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD.  Sec 
UNIVF-R8TTir.«  ANU  COIXKOES. 

GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN’S 
CLUBS.  S*'«  Women’s  Clibs,  General  Fed* 

ERATtON  OF. 

GENERATORS.  See  DTNAito  - Ei.ectrio 
MACniNEBY. 

GENETICS.  See  Bioixkjt. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  American. 
A learned  si»ciety  orjjani/.***!  in  1H52  to  investi- 
jfate  and  di.-»M*minate  new  K«M»jfrnphical  knowl- 
ed^?e  hy  discussion,  lectures  ami  publication;  to 
encsuirape  geojjraphical  exploralitm  and  discov- 
ery and  to  esUihlish  in  the  chief  maritime  city 
of  the  country,  for  the  iK-netlt  of  commerce  an<l 
navigation  and  the  great  industrial  and  muferial 
interests  of  the  United  States,  a place  where 
the  means  ahaii  la*  alfordiHi  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  for  public  use  concerning  every 
part  of  the  gloln*.  The  memlMTship  of  the 
society  in  IIHMI  waa  Fi.’M).  It  hns  a lonstantly 
increasing  g«H>grophical  library  of  over  4(Mhki 
volumes  and  a large  and  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  maps,  charts  and  atlases  relating  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  It  publishes  a hulle- 
tin  and  coiip^’rates  and  interchanges  informa- 
tion with  over  3(K)  domestic  and  foreign  giK)- 
grapliical  and  other  scientllic  societies.  The 
Society  has  a house  at  15  West  Kighty-ftrst 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  otlic^TS  in  1U09 
were:  President,  Archer  M.  Huntington;  Vice- 

ProsidenU,  1).  O.  Mills,  John  Gnsmough,  and 
Anton  A.  Raven;  Foreign  ('orresjxuidiug  S«vre- 
tary,  Professor  William  I.ibU-y;  Domestic  (’or- 
res|>onding  S**cretary.  Archiljuhl  1).  UustHdl;  Re- 
cc>rding  jS'cretary,  Hamilton  F.  Kean;  Editor, 
Cyrus  C,  Adams,  and  Librarian,  Knslerick  S. 

b<>llenhaugh.  

GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  National.  A 
learned  body,  founded  in  IhSS,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results  .of  geographic  exploralion 
ami  research.  The  data  thus  gathered  is  pub- 
lished in  an  illiistratetl  monthly  rnaga/ine,  and 
the  Society  publishes  in  addition  large  inap.s 
and  various  b<Kiks.  The  library  it  maintains  at 
iu  lieadquartcrs  in  WaMhinj^on,  w’here  gold 
medals  nre  awarde<l  and  a series  of  addres«w‘s  ia 
given.  In  June.  1901),  tlie  S(K*iety  sent  an  ex- 
tx'dition  to  make  a study  of  glaciers  in  Vukatat 
Day  and  Eastern  Priuee  \\  illiam  Sound.  .Alaska, 
under  the  leadership  of  I’rofessor  Ralph  S.  Tarr, 
of  Cornell  University,  ami  Professor  laiwrence 
^^artin.  of  the  University  of  Wisc-onsin.  who. 
with  a party  of  live,  took  the  field,  returning  iu 
Septeral>er  with  matter  rich  in  scientitic  value. 
The  outtltting  of  this  e\[MHliti(m.  entirely  con- 
tributed by  the  S4jciety.  amounted  to  .Siliioo. 
During  DM){)  there  were  four  awards  of  g»»ld 
medaU  for  notable  geograi»liic  achievenu-nt  by 


the  Society.  The  Hubbard  me<lal  awardinl  to 
Commander  UoImtI  E.  P«*ary  was  prcsenlcil  to 
him  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  on  De- 
cemU*r  15,  on  wliich  oi'cnsion  n gold  medal  was 
also  pre.sentcd  to  Captain  Kotiert  Bartlett,  his 
navigating  offic«*r,  for  distinguished  achievement 
in  Arctic  exploration.  A gold  me<lal  was 
awarded  Edward  H.  Shackleton  for  exploration 
in  the  Antarctic,  which  will  be  presented  when 
he  appears  l>efore  the  Society,  ^larch  23,  1010. 
A gohl  meilal  was  also  pre«<entc(l  to  Professor 
Grove  Karl  (lilliert  for  distinguished  geographic 
research.  The  Sradety  sent  to  Sicilj*  a traine<l 
geologist  to  investigate  tlie  Messina  earllii|uake, 
and  the  report,  as  well  as  tliat  of  its  Alaskan 
cxp<Miition,  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  .Vn- 
fionof  itcuffraphic  .Uagnzinr.  Tlie  memlforshlp 
of  the  organization  is  55,000.  The  olFiccrs  in 
loot)  were;  President,  Willis  L.  Moore;  Vice- 
President.  Henry  Gannett;  S«‘cretary,  O.  P. 
Austin;  Treasurer.  .lolm  Joy  Kdson;  Editor  of 
the  maga/ine,  Gills-rt  H.  Grtwvenor.  The 
oflicers  elt‘ct*d  for  DUO  are:  President,  Henry 

Gannett;  Vicc-PriMsident,  O.  H.  Tittman;  Sec- 
retary. O.  P.  Austin;  Editor  and  Director, 
OillM'rt  H.  Grosventrr. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 

S«X'  GF4UX)0T. 

OEOLOOY.  The  progress  of  geological  in- 
vestigation during  loop  conformwl  es-M-ntially 
to  the  course  noted  for  the  few  preceding  years. 
It  was  characterized  hv  cumulative  gains  rather 
than  l»y  extensive  advances  in  particular  de- 
partments. A review  of  the  year’s  contribu- 
tions ns  a whrde  showed,  perhaps,  a more  mani- 
fest effort  than  for  some  time  toward  the  eofir- 
dination  of  materials  already  in  hand  and  their 
systematic  study.  The  Darwin  centenary  gave 
a stnvng  impetus  in  that  direction,  for  it  was 
the  fK-casion  of  a general  discussion  of  evolu- 
tionary theories  tii  relation  to  the  biological 
sciences.  Within  the  field  of  inorganic  geology 
there  was  n similar  striving  f<»r  a more  definite 
statement  of  prineiplea  on  the  iMisi*  of  recent 
discoveries  in  physics  and  chemistry. 

GLsriAL  (Dmoor.  In  a pajier  on  the  physi- 
cal ge<»graphy  of  the  Pleist^xN'ne  periml,  R.  D. 
Sjilishiiry  refcrrei!  to  the  important  changes 
of  altitude  which  tofik  place  at  the  close  of 
tertiary  time  and  which  were  probably  relnte<l 
to  the  profound  climatic  change  that  brought 
on  the  conlinenlal  glaciation.  The  land  of 
eastern  North  America  seems  to  have  stood  a 
few  hundred  U‘et  liiglter  than  the  present  level, 
though  some  geologists  are  inelintHl  to  place 
the  elevation  at  a thousand  f<s*t  or  more  alxive 
the  existing  surface.  The  same  relative  con- 
ditions obtained  in  the  Mississippi  s'alley.  The 
West  experienced  n greater  uplift,  ranging  from 
1.500  to  boon  fwt.  It  is  thought  that  the  ele- 
vation did  not  lead  directly  to  the  revolution 
of  cliniafe.  hut  more  rapid  erosion  ensmsi,  and 
so  a greater  consumption  of  c,'irl>on  dioxide. 
With  the  abstraction  of  tliis  gas  from  the  at- 
mornphere,  the  temjM*rnture  was  corresjKuidingly 
reduced,  while  the  cooler  oceanic  waters  were 
able  to  hohl  a larger  proportion  of  it  in  solu- 
tion, thus  redtieiiig  the  temperature  still  fur- 
ther. The  glaciation  had  a profound  clfect 
iifM>n  life.  The  iulmbitable  laml  of  the  glolie 
was  reduced  hv  one-seventh  and  con<lltionM  of 
existence  w<n*  m;uie  very  inhospitable  over  a 
still  larger  area.  Migration  uas  forced  upon 
many  fonn«.  and  IUom*  which  cmild  not  mi- 
grate were  ri*diired  in  uumlH*rs  or  exterminated. 

IViiek  and  Brikkner,  who  have  devoted  many 
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years  to  the  study  of  tho  plariation  of  the  Alps, 
pave  some  intoronting  data  aa  to  tho  duration  of 
llio  glacial  |>orlml  and  the  tinu*  that  liaa  elapsed 
since  the  difiappearanoo  of  the  ice-sheet.  Ihey 
distinguish  four  stages  of  glacial  activity, 
called  the  Ounr.,  Mindel,  Kiss,  and  WUrm,  the 
names  being  taken  from  places  in  the  Alpine 
foreland.  A comparison  of  the  relative  weath- 
ering and  erosion  of  the  different  de|>osits  in- 
dicates that  tiie  Hiss  stage  is  about  three 
times,  the  Mindel  at  least  twelve  times  and  the 
Oiinz  about  eighteen  times  the  age  of  the 
Wfirm,  which  is  the  most  roctmt.  The  cul- 
mination of  the  last  stage  is  plac«'<i  at  a round 
20.(K)0  years  ago,  on  the  basis  of  various  evi- 
dences. The  opening  of  the  Olacial  period  ma^ 
thus  have  l>een  al»out  350,000  years  ago.  Evi- 
dences of  human  culture  can  l»e  traced  back 
to  the  interval  betw'oen  the  Riss  and  Wllrra 
stages,  a period  of  human  development  known 
to  anthropologists  as  the  Moiist^Tien.  The 
Swiss  lake  dwellings  date  back  4000  years,  if 
not  more. 

The  report  of  an  international  committee  of 
geidogists  showed  that  the  greater  number  of 
present  glaciers  are  retreating.  In  Scandi- 
navia alone  are  to  1m?  found  marks  of  a general 
advance,  the  niiml>er  of  growing  glaciers  Indng 
fifteen,  as  compared  with  three  that  are  in  re- 
treat.  Of  fifty  glaciers  in  the  Swiss  Alps  that 
have  lM*en  under  observation,  only  one  (Glacier 
de  Vornb,  in  the  Rhine  basin,)  has  shown  a 
growth. 

PaK-CAunRiAN  Formations.  F.  D.  Adams 
divides  the  Pre-rnmbrinn  into  three  pi'rioils — 
Ko- Proterozoic,  with  the  I^urentian  ami  Kee- 
watin  siibilivisions;  Meso-Proterozoic,  including 
the  I»wer  and  Middh'  ITuronian;  and  Neo- 
Proterozoic,  which  enihrac*‘s  the  Upper  Huro- 
nian  and  tho  Keweenawan  sulMlivisions.  This 
elassificjition  is  ImisimI  on  tlie  results  of  study 
in  the  great  area  of  Pre-Canibrian  rocks  in 
t'anada  calle<l  l^siurentia.  It  is  a striking 
agriH’ment,  however,  wdth  the  rec<*nt  work  of 
VVillis  in  China.  The  three  main  periods  are 
separatoil  by  two  great  epochs  of  diastrophism 
that  are  mark«‘d  by  profound  unconformities. 
The  sulMlivisions  are  practically  equiviilent  to 
those  adopted  in  the  dual  classificaiion  of  Van 
Hise,  but  Ailams  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  unconformity  Is'tweon  the  Middle  and  Up- 
piT  Hiironian,  which  he  believes  to  lie  of  the 
same  rank  as  the  break  liotween  the  Taurentian- 
Ke<*wiitin  |M*ri«Ml  and  the  I^wer  Huronian.  In 
the  t'p|M*r  lliironinn  he  plue*'s  the  Nasto|>oka 
series  of  snmlstones,  limestones,  jaspilites  and 
iron  ores  that  is  so  strongly  developed  in 
labrador  and  the  Hudson  Ray  region.  The 
wries  of  coarse  sandstones  wlilcb  occupies  an 
area  of  24.000  sf|uare  miles  in  the  vicinity  of 
I^ke  Athalmsca  is  cfimdated  with  the  Kewce- 
nawan  series  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  principles  to  lie  used  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  Pre-Cambrian  ro<*ks  and  (heir  correla- 
tion were  summarized  by  Van  Hise  under  the 
following  heads:  Lithological  character,  con- 

tinuity of  formations,  likeness  of  formations, 
like  sequence  of  formations,  sul»aerial  or  sub- 
aqueous de|M>sits,  unconformities,  relations  to 
series  of  known  age.  relations  with  intrusive 
rocks,  amount  of  deformation,  degree  of  defor- 
mation. degns*  of  nietamorphism.  In  his  view 
the  division  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  into  Arehean 
and  .-Mgonklan  is  the  only  one  of  gimeral  or 
worldwide  application.  The  Archeun  is  a 


group  dominantly  of  igneous  rocks,  largely  vol- 
canic and  for  extensive  areas  submarine.  The 
Algonkinn  is  mainly  a group  of  sediments  with 
subordinate  volcanic  rocks.  While  the  deposi- 
tion of  Algonkian  sediments  probably  was  ef- 
fected liy  agencies  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  day,  in  Archeon  time  the  physical  con- 
ditions had  not  yet  become  favorable  to  an 
ortlerly  succession  of  sediments.  The  great 
contrast  lietwoen  the  two  groups  is  shown 
wherever  the  Pre-Cambrian  has  been  studied. 

Dynamical  Gfolooy.  The  character  and 
cause  of  the  widespread  deformation  of  the 
earth  that  is  revealed  in  its  past  history  were 
discussc<l  by  T.  C-  Chamberlain,  who  inclines  to 
the  view  that  movements  of  upheaval  and  subsi- 
dence have  been  periodic  rather  than  continu- 
ous and  that  they  are  due  to  deep-sealed 
causes.  Some  influence  may  be  conceded  to  the 
effects  of  erosion  in  one  area  and  deposition  in 
another  on  the  principle  of  isostatic  adjust- 
ment, hut  these  processes  are  incompetent  to 
explain  the  cycles  of  deformation  through 
which  the  world  has  pavsed.  The  study  of 
deformation  is  of  fundamental  importance,  as 
it  affords  invaluable  assistance  in  the  correla- 
tion of  rock  formations. 

The  modifications  of  climate  during  previous 
ages  W’ere  asorilied  by  W.  H.  Rckbnrdt  to  the 
following  causes:  Displacement  of  the  earth’s 

axis;  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  and  verticaf  movements  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  character  of  the  climate  can 
often  l>c  infcrreil  from  the  colors  of  the  soils; 
for  example,  bright  re<!  and  yellow  soils  are 
characteristic  of  the  tropics,  and  gray,  brown, 
and  yellow  of  the  temperate  zones.  Tracing 
Imck  the  conditions  into  past  eras  we  find  that 
land  plants  were  absent  in  Algonkian  time  and 
that  the  character  of  the  sediments  fHiint-s  to  a 
desert  climate.  During  the  Cambrian  jMTiod 
the  climate  was  strongly  differentiated;  red- 
dish colored  rocks  of  this  age  prevail  in  the 
lower  latitudes,  and  yellow  gray  and  giwn 
strata  in  the  higher  latitudes.  Indications  of 
glacial  phenomena  are  found  at  the  North 
(’ape.  in  Australia,  and  China.  During  the 
Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  perio<ls 
an  oceanic  climate  prevaileil  over  tlw*  greater 
part  of  the  land  surface  which  was  distributed 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  From  the  oeciir- 
ronce  of  coal  seams  it  may  be  nssume<l  that 
the  climate  in  the  Carlioniforous  was  snme- 
wliat  varieil  for  the  meosiires  are  found  mostly 
lM*tween  the  parellels  of  and  60*  north  lati- 
tude and  25*  and  45*  aouth  latitude,  or  in 
those  lielts  where  the  formation  of  peat  bogs 
is  taking  place  at  the  present  time.  Coal  is 
not.  however,  a product  of  peat,  but  has  lMV»n 
derive<l  from  plant  tissue  through  a proc<»sB  of 
fermentation.  In  the  Permian  periisl  glacia- 
tion was  widespread,  due  possibly  to  the  shift 
ing  of  the  poles  eombirn'd  with  crustal  move- 
ments. The  Mesozoic  continental  lands  had  a 
desert  climate,  while  tin*  early  Cenozoic  climate 
was  |K'rlmps  w’nrmer  than  at  present,  at  Ica.st 
in  Kurope. 

In  n study  of  the  more  recent  changes  of 
climate,  subsequent  to  the  Glacial  fM‘rio»l.  Ells- 
worth Huntington  stnte<l  that  the  climate  of 
most  of  .-Xsia  and  apparently  of  all  continental 
regions  iM-twe^-n  the  parallels  of  20*  and  50* 
h»H  grajlimlly  la^come  warmer  anrl  drier.  The 
ehange  from  the  e«dd  moist  ennditi«>ns  of  Gla- 
cial tiiiH‘  can  (s'  said  to  Im^  still  in  progn^ss. 
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riCTHOLOCT.  Wrijjbt  ami  Ijirson  havt*  mmlc 
annif*  intcri'^tinj?  <>b»i>rvBtlonfi  on  lh<*  U*havior 
of  quart/>  at  hl^h  U‘mporntiirr}»,  iiaxw!  on  the 
fact  that  an  invrrs'nm  of  optical  cliarnctcra 
taken  place  at  57S*  and  at  H()0*  (?.,  tltc  min- 
eral ia  iin'^tablc,  parsing  into  tridymite  at  a 
t<'mp*rature  above  the  latter  limit.  It  was 
found  that  these  critical  points  can  l)C  used 
to  indicate  the  approximate  limits  of  temtMTa- 
ture  within  which  quarU  has  biH*n  formed  in 
nature.  The  quartz  of  veins,  ^reo<|es  and  cer- 
tain vein  pejrmatites  has  the  characters  that 
U'long  to  temperatures  liolow  the  inversion 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quartz  of  jfran* 
ile,  pranitie  pepmatites,  and  porphyries  seems 
to  have  crystallized  at  aimve  575®,  but  prob- 
ably bidow  the  critical  point  of  800®, 

K.  If.  K Schwartz  broiipht  up  the  question 
of  meteoric  falls  in  past  apes  ond  pointed  out 
the  poHsibility  that  some  roek  masses  which 
have  hitherto  l»een  considereil  volcanic  out* 
poiirinps  may  l)c  really  of  metwric  oripin.  The 
preat  lava  sheets  of  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho, 
Uh*  Deccan  traps  of  India  and  the  Kapte 
Plains  of  Rritish  Hast  Africa  are  suppeHt<*d  for 
stiuly  in  that  connection.  The  district  of 
Prieskn,  south  of  the  Oranpe  River,  in  Cape 
(’olony,  contain  amypdalotdai  mclapliyrea  that 
in  their  peolopical  relations  situn  to  Is*  intni* 
sive,  hilt  they  have  the  gtructures  of  volcanic 
rocks.  Tliere  are.  however,  no  known  vents 
(hrouph  which  they  could  have  licen  crupte<l; 
they  have  not  the  apfs^nrance  of  surface  Hows 
ami  involve  a larpe  amount  of  criisluHl  mate- 
rials. Their  derivation  from  a metwric  swarm 
under  the  circumstances  s«*ems  the  most  pro!»- 
nhle  explanation.  Tlie  crater  of  r»Mm  Rutte, 

Arizona,  is  mentioned,  and  prolmhly  corri*ctIy 

m\  as  the  result  of  a meteoric  collision,  thouph 
in  this  case  the  inel«*or  seems  to  have  been 
metallic  and  to  have  been  vaporized  by  the 

heat  of  the  impact. 

The  relation  of  stony  meteorites  to  terrestrial 
n>cks  was  eonsidero«l  at  some  lenpth  by  G.  P. 
Merrill.  Meteorites  which  fall  u(K>n  tho  earth 
may  be  divided  into  thri'c  classes:  First, 

those  which  c<»nsist  of  an  alloy  i»f  iron  and 
nickel,  nearly  or  quite  devoid  of  silicate  min- 
erals; si'cond,  those  made  up  of  s|K)iipy  iron 
with  plohiilar  npprepatos  of  silicates;  and 
third,  those  i*onsUtinp  nearly  or  entirely  of 
silicate  materials,  ('omparinp  them  with  the 
components  of  the  earlli,  we  mipht  consider 
the  purely  metallic  varieties  as  representative 
of  tho  interior  part,  the  silicates  as  represent- 
inp  the  outer  crust,  aiul  the  s|K>npy  mass«*s 
as  |)erhaps  a transition  phase  liotweim  the 
crust  and  the  interior.  By  combininp  chem- 
ical analyses  of  the  stony  meteorites  Merrill 
arrives  at  an  averape  c<>mi>osition,  which  he 
conipiires  with  the  averap»*s  for  Wrestrial 
rocks  as  calculated  by  Clarke  and  Washinpton. 
The  comparison  brinps  out  a strikiiip  dilfcr- 
ence.  due  not  alone  to  the  relative  pro|>ortion 
of  tlHi  constituent  elements,  hut  to  their  man- 
ner fd  comhinulion.  This  variation  is  hIiowoi 
in  the  low  silica  content  of  the  meteorites  and 
their  hiph  percenbipes  of  metallic  iron,  ferrous 
oxide,  and  mapiiesia;  whereas  tlie  pc*reeiitapes 
of  alumina,  lime,  and  alkalies  are  correspond- 
inply  hipher  In  the  terrestrial  r(H*ks.  The  clos- 
est apprnvimation  to  the  meU^orites  is  fnuml 
in  tho  class  of  T*K*ks  known  as  p«*rldotiles, 
which  are  the  most  basic  of  all;  while  the 
stony  meteorites  reprefwiil  the  most  acid  tV(H*s 


that  have  come  to  us  from  s|»ace.  It  is  there- 
fore apparent  that  the  niet«*orites  cannot  rep- 
resent the  HCtuul  materials  of  which  the  earth 
is  com|s>s«*il,  for  by  no  process  of  differentia- 
tion would  they  yiehl  a series  so  w'i<lely  variant 
in  composition  as  arc  the  ipnoous  rocks  of  the 
earth. 

In  his  Kntuml  History  of  Igneous  Rorks, 
which  was  puhlisl)C<l  durinp  the  year,  Harkcr 
pives  a very  clear  presentation  of  the  subjects 
of  ipnoous  activity,  mnpmatic  differentiation, 
and  rock  classification  with  suppestive  criti- 
cism of  current  views.  The  work  will  Ik*  np- 
pnviated  also  for  its  review  of  recent  develop- 
ments from  the  side  of  physical  chemistry.  An 
important  contribution  to  the  theory  of  petrol- 
opy  is  Iddinps's  Igneous  Rocks,  of  which  the 
first  x’oliime,  now  issued,  deals  with  composi- 
tion, texture,  and  classification. 

Ewnomic  G^xnx>GY.  The  views  repardinp 
the  oripin  of  petroleum  that  have  been,  or  arc 
still  held  by  students  were  summarized  by  J*, 
V.  I>aIton.  who  presented  stronp  arpuments  In 
favor  of  the  derivation  from  orpanlc  matter. 
.Aside  from  peolopical  considerntions,  which 
have  l)cen  its  main  support  in  tho  past,  the 
orpanlc  theory  Is  validated  by  recent  chemical 
work  which  has  throwm  new  lipht  on  tlie  com- 
position of  natural  mineral  oils.  It  has  been 
found  that  chlorestol,  a corii|Miund  inherent  in 
all  mineral  oils  and  fats,  and  phytosterol,  a 
similar  compound  i»oculiar  to  plants,  are  com- 
mon to  ptdroleiiin,  in  fact  are  the  principles 
which  determine  its  optical  activity.  On  the 
other  hand,  oils  made  by  chemical  synthesis 
are  optically  inactive,  however  much  they  may 
resemble  tho  natural  proilucts.  It  is  lielieved 
that  marine  life  has  afforded  most  of  the  ma- 
terial for  the  formation  of  petroleum,  thouph 
the  relative  importance  to  Ik*  attributed  to 
animal  and  vepetahle  orpnnisnis  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. That  terrestrial  plants  have  not 
had  any  prominent  part  in  the  process  Is  prob- 
able, owinp  to  the  hiph  (em|>eratiirc  required 
for  the  destruction  of  their  tissues. 

In  a discussion  of  the  methods  by  which  oil 
and  pas  are  accumulated  in  rooks,  M.  ,T.  Munn 
calleil  attention  to  the  defwts  that  arise  in 
previous  explanations  when  these  are  put  to 
practical  test.  The  anticlinal  theory  of  Or- 
ton found  wide  acceptance  at  first,  os  it 
seemed  to  meet  the  conditions  In  many  of  the 
Appalachian  fields,  Imt  later  work  uncovered 
inconsistencies  that  have  Iimitc<l  its  useful- 
ness. It  falls  most  rtipnally  in  that  it  dfx-s 
not  account  for  the  preat  pressure  under  which 
oil  and  pas  fre<|UpnGy  exist  in  the  rocks. 
Pressures  up  to  I.5<M)  |)ounds  to  the  square  inch 
are  encountered  in  pas  wells,  whereas  the  ex- 
treme pressure  explainable  by  the  difference 
of  pravity  between  water  anti  pns  or  throuph 
hydrostatic  pressure  under  ordinary  conditions 
is  from  10  tt»  .55  pounds.  The  nctn*e  apt*nt  in 
the  accumulation  of  oil  and  pas.  according  to 
Munn,  is  water  movinp  under  hydrostatic  and 
capillary  pressure,  which  nsw'mhlcs  the  small 
quantities  distributed  throuph  the  strata  and 
puslies  them  ahead  of  its  course  until  they  are 
trap|M*d  by  c<inflictinp  currents.  Tlic  |k>oIs  of 
comniercial  value  would  nccumiilate  in  the 
more  jKtrous  strata.  Onn*  a'tsonihietl  the  pres- 
sure is  niaiiitaimsl  l»y  the  expensive  force  of 
the  pas,  w'hich  may  have  l>een  cNillecti**!  with 
the  i»il  or  have  ln-en  peneratiHl  subsequently 
fn»m  it.  The  ditfusion  of  the  pas  is  prevented 
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by  the  RntiirntiHl  condition  of  tho  surround- 
ing rocks.  In  applying  this  explanation  to 
practical  us4»s  it  is  neceswiry  to  take  copni- 
zance,  not  only  of  the  biriictural  features  as 
inlluencinp  the  How  of  underground  waters, 
Init  also  of  the  general  charnclerB  of  the  bods 
and  all  facts  bearing  upon  their  relative  poroi- 
ity. 

The  deposits  that  constitute  the  Kand  gold- 
field of  tl»e  Transvaal  have  naturally  received 
a great  deal  of  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  rep- 
resent by  far  the  largest  field  of  gold  mining 
operations  in  the  world.  The  opinions  of 
geologists  Imve  lx*en  divided  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  gold,  which  is  distributed  through 
a conglomerate  calleii  pebble  reef  or  banket. 
The  sedimentary  derivation  of  tho  conglom- 
erate is  unquestioned,  but  the  point  of  main 
Interest  is  whether  the  deposits  should  be 
considered  ancient  placers  or  whether  the  gold 
has  been  introduced  subsequent  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  beds.  According  to  J.  \V.  Gregory, 
the  conglomerate  is  probatjly  of  Pre-Cambrian 
age.  Its  gold  content  U to  Ik*  traced  to  aurif- 
erous quartz  veins  that  occur  In  an  older 
aeries  of  schists,  at  least  the  weight  of  evidence 
points  to  such  a source.  There  are  no  apparent 
channels  through  which  mineralizing  solutions 
may  have  circulated  and  no  marks  of  cliemical 
changes  in  the  rich  banket,  as  one  would  ex- 

r*ct  in  deposits  due  to  undergrounil  w’aters. 

urthermore,  the  limitation  of  tho  gold  to  cer- 
tain beds,  and  its  abM.*nce  from  other  K*ds 
equally  favornhk*  for  the  circulation  of  such 
waters  are  features  inconsistent  with  the  view 
of  its  secondary  intro<luction.  The  placer 
theory  is  therefore  to  be  accepted.  The  ques- 
tion 18  not  witiiout  economic  importance,  since 
it  has  H more  or  loss  direct  bearing  upon  the 
continuation  of  the  dcfK>sits  in  depth. 

GEORGE  JR.  REPUBLIC.  An  experiment 
in  practical  pliilantliropy,  Ix’gun  in  by 

Wiliiam  R.  George  at  Freeville.  N.  Y.  Its  ob- 
jects are  “ to  prevent  crime,  «levelop  clmracter, 
and  to  promote  grwid  citlzensliip.”  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  republic  is  mo<lelcd  upon  the 
government  of  the  VnibHl  8tnte«.  ami  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  President,  who  is  as«i“ted  by 
the  President’s  Cabinet.  Practical  nfTairs  of 
the  republic  are  administered  by  the  citizens 
under  the  supervision  of  oHicers.  Kach  student 
works  five  hours  and  attends  school  five  hours 
each  day.  The  curriculum  includes  a colloge 
preparatory  course.  The  support  of  the  re- 
public is  practically  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, ond  its  affairs  are  carried  on  by  the 
George  Jr.  Republic  Association,  which  has 
about  MHO  mcmh«T8.  Tliere  were  in  HMW  about 
100  boys  and  girls  in  the  republic,  w'ith  a w’ait- 
ing  list  m*arly  equal  to  that  nunilK*r.  Tn  the 
property  occiipieil  by  the  republic  there  arc  3i>0 
acres,  with  thirty  buildings,  including  cot- 
tages, shops,  and  barns.  The  y»*ar  lOOO  was 
the  most  succossful  one  in  tlie  history  of  the 
repnldic.  The  ellicienry  of  the  industries  was 
greatly  increaHcd  and  the  standard  of  the  school 
raised.  The  exfMTiinent  has  Is'cn  w'i<lcly  ob- 
served and  similar  nssociathms  have  been 
formed  in  other  jmrts  of  this  country.  The 
president  of  the  Association  is  Thomas  M.  Os- 
l»orne;  secretary,  .los«'ph  Uurdeii;  and  the  treas- 
urer. A.  O.  Agnew. 

GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY.  An  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Uonmn  Catholic  C'hurcli,  at  Wasli- 


ington,  D.  C.,  founded  in  ITi'lb  Tliero  wore  in 
attendance  in  1908,  S.'iO  students,  with  M4 
menduT-s  of  tlio  faculty.  There  was  received 
during  the  year  in  benefactions  $35,fl00.  Ri*v. 
J.  B.  Creinlen  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Hon.  Wado 
Kllis  was  appointed  h*cturer  on  international 
law.  A new  seismographical  observatory  was 
established  during  the  year.  There  arc  102.fi00 
volumes  in  the  library.  The  president  is  Rev. 
Josi'ph  J.  Hemmel,  S.  J. 

GEORGIA.  One  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Division  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
thirteen  original  States.  Its  total  area  is  59,- 
2fi.*5  square  miles,  of  which  640  are  water.  The 
population  in  1900  was  2,216.331,  of  whom 
46.7  per  cent^  were  colored.  According  to  a 
Federal  estimate  made  in  1909  the  population 
in  that  year  was  2,567,412.  The  capital  is  At- 
lanta. 

Mi.vraAL  PaoDrcTiON.  This  State  is  an  im- 
portant proilucer  of  minerals,  including  coal 
and  iron.  There  were  producecl  in  1908  321.1M10 
long  tons  of  iron  ore,  ns  comp.ired  with  the 
product  of  1907  of  444,114  long  tons.  Tlie 
total  proihiction  of  coal  in  l9tKS  was  264,822 
short  tons,  having  a spot  value  of  $364,279. 
This  is  a marke<l  decrease  over  the  prmlnction 
of  1907,  which  was  .362.401  short  tons*,  valmHl 
at  $499,680.  The  output  In  1908  was  less  than 
in  any  year  since  1899,  which  can  be  attribute*! 
almost  entirely  to  the  depression  in  the  iron 
trade,  which  particularly  affected  the  produc- 
tion of  high  gra<lo  coal  and  the  manufacture  of 
coke.  There  wvre  employed  in  the  coal  mines 
of  tho  State  in  190K  670  men,  as  compared 
with  808  in  1907.  Coke  was  manufacture*!  in 
1908  to  the  >*nlue  of  $137,-324,  from  394,222 
tons  produced.  There  were  two  coking  estab- 
lishments, with  3,30  ovens.  The  State  is  one 
of  the  iarg»*st  producers  of  a.KlH*stos  and  baux- 
ite. There  were  prcxluced  in  1908  2719.01  fine 
ounces  of  grdd,  valued  at  $.36,207,  ns  well  as  a 
snmll  amount  of  silver.  Other  products  arc 
Portland  c«*inent,  pyrite.  precious  stones,  cop- 
per, leml,  and  mineral  water.  The  value  of  the 
mineral  prmiuets  of  the  State  for  1908  was 
$5,200,881.  as  compared  with  a value  of  the 
product  of  1907  of  $f5.641.003. 

A(.lurrLTT  RK  AND  STOCK  Raisino.  The  acre- 
age, pro*luction.  and  value  of  tho  principal 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909  were  as  lol- 
lows,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Unite«l 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  r Corn, 

61.160.000  nusliels,  valued  nt  $52,598,000,  from 
4.400.0(K1  aeres;  winter  w’heat,  2,4.30.000  bush- 
els. valued  nt  $.3,5.32.000.  from  245,000  acres; 
oafs,  6,650.000  bushels,  valued  at  $4,722,000, 
from  350.01)0  acres;  rice,  lOO.OOO  bushels,  val- 
ihhI  at  $s7.000,  from  4200  acres;  potat*>c.s. 
Hin.OOO  busliels,  va)m*d  nt  $810,000,  from  10,- 
0(K)  acres;  bay.  117,000  tons,  valuetl  at  $1,849,- 
(M>6,  from  87,<)00  acres;  tobacco,  1.470.000 
pounds,  valued  at  $499,800,  from  2100  acres. 
The  c*»rn  cr<»p  of  1909  showed  a considerable 
increaHt*  over  that  of  1908,  when  the  produc- 
tion w'ns  63,750.000  bushels.  The  acreage  also 
increased  by  100.000;  winter  wheat  showed  an 
increas<‘  over  the  crop  of  1908,  which  was 

2.208.000  luishels,  while  the  acreage  increa.s«*d 
5<W)0.  The  oat  crop  was  over  1.000.000  bushels 
greater  in  1909  than  in  1908.  wliile  the  acre- 
iigi*  iucrensi'd  alM»iit  50.000.  The  rice  crop  in- 
creas4>d  from  87.500  buHliels  to  lOO.noO  in  1909 
and  the  acreage  increased  from  3500  to  4200. 
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Th»»  tr>bacco  pro(!uci‘tl  ji  con^if1oral»)a 

falling;  off  from  tlio  crop  of  IfJOR,  which  waa 
2,705.(325  pounds,  while  the  acrenjfo  fell  from 
2575  to  2100.  Cotton  is  the  most  prnfltahle 
agricultural  product  in  the  State.  In  190010 
the  production  was  l,HO0,000  hales.  Other 
valuable  cropa  of  the  State  are  peanuts,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  fruit.  The  number  of  farm 
animals  in  the  State  on  Jnnusry  1,  1910,  was 
aa  follows:  Horses,  141.000;  dalrv  cows.  314,* 

000;  olhi-r  cattl.s  flTS.noO;  muioi.  24S,0(W: 
alK»cp,  245,000;  swine,  1,047,000.  All  varieties 
of  farm  animaU  have  increaaetl  considerable 
since  1900.  The  wool  cHpia'd  in  1909  waa  571,- 
040  pounds. 

Fisiiebies.  The  products  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  State  for  the  year  endinp  r)ecenilK*r  31, 
1908,  amounted  to  $099,600.  Of  tljcse  the  moat 
important  in  amount  In  value  was  oysters,  of 
which  1,423,000  bushels,  vnluetl  at  $332,990, 
were  taken  for  market  nurposes  and  for  seed- 
inff  purposes  23,000  bu9n»*ls,  valued  at  $40*00. 
Next  In  importance  was  shad,  of  which  1,333,- 
300  f»ounds,  valiM-d  at  $190,000,  were  taken. 
Ked  snapj>er  were  caught  to  the  amount  of 
880,000  pounds,  value<i  at  $30,000.  Terrapin 
and  turtles  amountH  to  42,600  pounds,  valued 
at  $21,030.  Among  other  important  fishes 
were  catfish,  279,500  pounds,  valued  at  $14,730; 
fica  bass,  233.000  pounds,  valued  at  $13,730; 
sqiietengue  or  trout,  139.500  pounds,  valued  at 
$11,010;  sturgeons.  100.000  pounds,  valued  at 
$7000;  prawn,  304,000  pounds,  valued  at  $12.- 
700.  The  number  of  independent  fishermen  in 
the  State  during  the  year  was  031,  and  1891 
wage-earning  fishermen  were  emnloyeil.  There 
were  88  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  tl>c 
State,  valued  at  $83,072. 

Ei»rc.\TioN.  The  school  attendance  in  1908, 
the  latest  date  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able, was  322.050.  Iliere  were  2800  male 
teachers  and  8030  female.  The  average  salary 
of  teachers  was,  for  white,  $44.29,  and  for  col- 
oreil  touchers,  $20.23.  The  expenditures  for 
c^lucation  during  the  year  were  $3,742,946. 
The  compulsory  education  law,  which  went  into 
efToct  in  1908,’  has  been  followed  by  excellent 
re.siilts.  The  State  appropriation  for  1909  was 
$2,2.50,000. 

Finance.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
State  treasurer,  the  Imlanee  at  Ukj  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1908  was  $038,717.  The  income  for 
the  fiscal  year  1909  was  estimated  at  $r»,I13.* 
381,  while*  the  expenditures  were  $5,104,806, 
leaving  an  estimated  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1909  of  $047,292.  The  chief  sources 
of  revenue  are  ad  t'dlorrm  on  proj>erty. 
Tailrfinds,  and  other  si>ecific  taxes,  niilroad 
rentals.  near-beer  ” license  fees,  interest  from 
State  depositories,  etc.  The  chief  disburse- 
ments are  for  public  scIicmjIs.  pensions,  char- 
itable institutions,  civil  establishment,  legisla- 
ture, etc.  The  Ifonded  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
vear  1909  was  $7,036,202. 

C'HABiTlEH  AND  CouBWTioNS.  The  wost  im- 
portant event  in  the  hi-ntory  of  tiie  correctional 
institutions  of  the  State  in  1900  was  the  o|»‘ra* 
tion  of  the  law  which  puts  an  end  to  tin*  leas- 
ing of  convicts  to  private  individuals  and  c*»r- 
porations  (seo  PolilicM  attd  tiorrrnmrnt  U*low). 
The  legislature  of  1907  established  a municipal 
farm  for  pers<m8  convicted  of  miimr  niiHih*- 
meanors.  The  Stale  bus  no  IVjiartnient  of  State 
rharities.  hut  charity  organizuti*m  s«»cictics 
exist  in  nearly  all  ll:e  large  cities  and  towns. 


PoMTirs  ANn  Government.  On  April  1 the 
convict  Irasp  .system,  ff>r  so  many  years  in 
operation  in  the  State,  came  to  and  end  as 
the  result  of  action  of  the  legislature  in  1908, 
which  reapondH  to  the  demand  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  .loseph  M.  Urown  was  nominated 
for  governor,  and  2500  prisoners  were  trans- 
ferred from  various  private  stockades  to  the 
respective  cminties  in  which  their  enines  were 
committ<‘d.  The  State  had  lM*cn  leasing  con- 
victs for  forty  years.  The  system  was  alK)l- 
ished  lH.'caus<»  the  lease  term  bad  expirc<I  and 
pop:ilar  s^uitiment  demanded  it.  Instead  of 
l*eing  leased  to  mines,  brick  kilns  an<l  factories, 
convicts,  in  accordance  with  this  law,  will  work 
on  the  public  roads  of  the  State,  under  tho 
supervision  of  the  counties,  and  a great  system 
of  highways  udll  l>e  devclo|>ed.  On  April  17, 
.Tliiige  Sheppard  of  the  fiilted  State  Tourt 
hnndi-tl  down  a decision  on  the  demurrer  in 
the  case  of  the  I'nlted  States  against  tho 
American  Xnval  Stores  Co.,  of  the  so-called 
“Naval  Stores  Trust.”  The  court  overruled 
the  demurrer  on  the  first  and  second  counts 
of  the  indictment,  hut  sustained  it  ns  to  the 
third  count.  This  chnrge<l  monopolizing  and 
attempting  to  mono|>olire,  ar\d  the  court  over- 
rul*Hl  both  for  the  retuson  that  two  separate 
offenses  should  not  have  iKKm  charged  in  tho 
second  count  and  becaus4>  of  its  uncertainty. 
The  effect  of  the  court’s  decision  Is  to  iiphoid 
the  penal  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  and  to  order  (he  defendants  to  trial  on 
the  charge  of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 
On  June  26  Jom'ph  Nf.  Browm  was  innug:i- 
rated  Governor  of  the  State  to  suceee<!  Hoke 
Smith.  After  taking  the  oath  of  office.  Gov- 
ernor Brown  niaile  a brief  adtlress,  expressing 
the  hope  that  p(‘nec  might  prevail  during  his 
administration.  On  July  6 the  State  Ix-gisla- 
tore  hy  a unanimous  vote  reidected  Alexander 
Stevens  Clay  to  the  Cnited  Slates  Senate. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  P«illce  of  Savan- 
nah, made  puldic  on  June  6,  showed  In  the 
first  year  of  the  op4>ralion  of  tho  Prohibition 
law  a decrease  of  147  in  the  number  of  arrests 
for  drunkenness,  compared  with  1907,  when 
the  saloons  were  opem'd,  A remarkable  feature 
of  the  report  wa.s  tho  statement  that  there 
were  no  gambling  houses  in  the  city,  all  hav- 
ing y>eon  ch»«4*d  during  1998.  There  was  con- 
siderable opp<**»iti»n  (o  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  in  Savannah,  and  it  was  chargwl  hy  the 
Prohibitionists  that  the  city  treated  the  law 
with  contempt.  The  legislature  of  1998  im- 
|M)sed  a Stale  tax  of  .8200  on  the  so-called 
“nenr-!>eer”  saloons,  hut  when  (he  State  at- 
tempted! to  c»dlect  this  tax  in  Sai'annah,  the 
effort  met  with  imieh  op|M)sition.  The  State 
.*^enate  on  August  5,  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  Hd'ssjon.  hy  a vote  of  37  t<»  2,  refused  to 
consider  the  income  tax  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Con.stituiion,  post|w>niiig  action  to  the 
summer  ses-ion  in  1910,  on  tlie  ground  that 
there  was  plenty  of  time,  and  that  even  by 
then  hut  few  States  would  have  acted. 

Otiikk  K\k.nts.  On  .August  21  a race  riot 
at  Marietta  w.ia  nvcrt^Ml  only  hy  the  prompt 
action  of  Governor  Bn»wn  in  ordering  out 
State  triKips.  Tlie  trouhlt*  was  caiisdnl  hy  a 
m'gro  Htalihing  a young  while  man.  The  negro 
was  loiiged  in  jail,  hut  tlu»  building  was  at- 
tackd'd  hy  tlie  moh.  wlio  ihreatencil  t»»  lynch  the 
negro  and  ultinsl  threats  also  ngain>«t  all  the 
negroi'^s  ill  town.  Govt'rnor  Broun  was  in- 
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foriiieil  of  tlie  Kiliiation  HMtl  liurri(*i]  to  Marietta. 
(>M  the  arrival  of  tlie  militia  tin*  moh  <liaf)craed. 
In  May  a serious  strike  occurred  on  tI»o  (Jeor^jia 
t'entral  Kailroad  and  for  a cunMideruIde  time 
the  entire  road  was  tied  up.  The  strike  was 
eaust'd  by  alleffed  discriniiimtion  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  in  favor  of  negro  firemen.  For 
an  account  of  this  strike,  see  the  article 
Stkikkh. 

I.w;jsL.\Tio?f.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1!I09  are  those  noted 
bidnw'.  The  most  important  me.isure  enacted 
>^as  the  new'  election  law  prescribing  the 
qualifications  for  electors,  the  registration  of 
voters,  and  containing  other  provisions.  The 
qualifications  of  the  el«‘ctor«  a»  definctl  in  this 
measure  are  as  follows:  (I)  All  persons  who 

have  lionornbly  serv«Hl  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  I’nlted  States  In  the  Uevolutionary 
War  or  in  the  War  of  1HP2,  or  any  other  war 
car»‘i**«l  on  Udwtvn  the  States  or  with  foreign 
countries.  (2)  All  ihthoms  lawfully  descended 
from  those  mentioned  alxivc.  (3)  All  persons 
who  are  of  gtshl  character  and  understand  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citir-enship  under  a 
republican  form  of  government.  (4)  All  per- 
s4inH  who  can  c»>rrect!y  read  in  the  English  Ian- 
guag«»  any  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Uniltsl  States  or  of  the  Stale  of  (Jeorgia 
and  correctly  write  the  same  in  the  English 
language  when  road  to  them  by  any  one  of  the 
registrars,  and  all  persons  wdio  solely  on  ac- 
count of  physical  disaJdlities  arc  unable  to 
comply  with  the  alKive  rw|uirenients,  hut  who 
can  understand  and  give  a rcajMmahIc  inter- 
pretation of  any  paragraph  of  the  ('onstitu* 
tinn  of  tlie  VniUsl  Slates  or  Georgia  that  may 
bt»  read  to  them  by  any  of  tbo  registrars.  (5) 
Any  |s“rson  who  is  the  owner  of  at  lea^t  forty 
acres  of  land  situat^-d  in  this  .State,  upon  which 
he  resides,  or  is  the  owner  of  projwrty  asa<*sse<l 
for  valuation  at  the  rate  of  Tliis  act 

provides  that  the  right  to  register  under  these 
paragraphs  shall  continue  only  until  ..Tanuary 
1,  l!U5.  Measures  were  passeil  providing  for 
{tensions  to  exd'onfederaU^  soldiern  and  widows 
of  Biieli  soldiers,  liailway  coni{>anies  are  pro- 
hibitinl  from  employing  inex|K*riencc<l  engi- 
iKHTs.  The  laws  relating  to  eh‘ctions  were 
amended,  providing  additional  regulation  for 
primary  elections  and  for  registrathm  of  voters. 
Ciintrihutions  by  cor|Kirutions  for  eb*etion 

Eises  were  prohibited.  Farms  were  ostab- 
I to  which  may  be  sent  persons  com* 
niitU-d  in  police  courts  and  juvenile  olfendera. 
An  act  w'as  passed  providing  for  the  inspection 
of  fmals  and  drugs.  A sanitarium  for  tuber- 
culosis was  authorized. 

Ufmckb«:  Governor,  .Toseph  M.  Brown; 

fv'cretary  of  State  ami  ex-otlicio  Commissioner 
of  Public  Lamis.  Philip  Cook;  Treasurer,  .1.  P. 
Brown;  Comptroller  and  ex-olllcio  ComintHHioner 
of  Insurance,  W.  A.  Wright;  Adjutant-General, 
A.  .r.  Setdt;  Attorney  (leneral,  John  C.  Hart; 
State  SclnH>l  Ciunniissioncr,  Jessie  M.  Pound; 
t'onimissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thumaa  G.  Hud- 
s«>n — all  Democrats. 

Jl'iuriARV.  Supreme  Cmirt:  Chief  .Tnaticc, 

William  H.  Kish;  Associate  .Tiistices,  Hornet’ 
M.  Hoideti.  J.  H.  bumpkin.  M.  W.  Beck.  Bev- 
erly I).  Evans  and  Samuel  (\  Atkinson;  Clerk, 
Z.  I),  llarrisctii — all  Ibrnmcrats. 

The  State  Ix'gislature  of  l‘»00  was  composed 
of  41  Ih’mocrats  in  the  S<*nate  and  Ifil  Deino- 
cruts  in  the  House.  The  State  UcjircscTitatives 


ill  Congress  will  l>c  found  in  the  section  Cott- 
gresa  of  tlie  article  UNITED  Statks. 

OEOBOIA,  I'NivcituiTY  OP.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Athens,  Ga.,  founded 
in  17H5.  There  wore  in  attendance  in  1900 
503  students,  with  a faculty  of  13H  mcra- 
l>er8.  The  library  contains  35,000  volumes. 
The  requirements  for  a<lmission  were  advanced 
during  the  year  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  productive  funds 
amount  to  about  $540,000.  The  president  is 
D.  C.  Barrow. 

OERITES.  Sec  Ciicuibtbt,  Indurtiial, 
paragraph  Exploaivea. 

OEBMAK  BAPTIST  BBETHBEN.  See 
Brcthbkx,  Chubcii  or. 

GEBHAN  EAST  APBICA.  A protectorate 
of  Germany  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
British  East  Africa  and  Portugese  East  Africa. 
The  estimated  area  is  305.0(H)  square  miles, 
and  the  estimated  population  7,000,(M)0,  mostly 
of  mixed  Bantu  race.  The  Euro{»«an  inhabit- 
ants in  1908  numbered  2H45  (2014  Germans). 
Along  tlie  coast  are  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  East 
Indians  numbering  over  10,000.  Estimated 
populations  of  the  principal  towns  in  1900 
were:  Dnr-es-Saloam,  the  capital,  24.000;  Ta* 

U>ra,  37,000;  Ujiji,  14.000;  Tangn.  5090;  Ba- 
gamoyo,  4980.  In  1908  there  wore  thirty-one 
gfivernnieiit  schools,  with  3307  pupils;  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  mission  schools  have  over 
10.500  pupils. 

Many  minerals,  including  gold,  iron,  copper, 
loail,  coal,  and  various  precious  stones,  are 
found  in  the  protectorate,  and  the  forests  con- 
tain many  valuable  varieties  of  wood.  To  some 
extent  the  native’s  cultivate  corn,  pulse,  and 
bananas,  and  rear  cattle,  sheep,  and  goaU. 
Near  the  coast  the  Germans  have  plantations 
for  various  products,  including  coco-palms, 
vanilla,  colfee,  rubber,  tobacco,  cacao,  sugar, 
ten,  and  cotton.  By  means  of  several  cxjieri- 
nient  stations,  the  government  is  attempting 
to  promote  agriculture  and  cattle-raising.  Im- 
|Kirts  and  exports  in  1907  were  valued  at  23,-- 
800,00(1  marks  (8,973,000  from  Germany)  and 
12,.i00,0(M)  (0,008.000  to  Germany)  respec- 

tively. At  the  end  of  1007  there  were  210 
miles  of  railway  and  1500  miles  of  telegraph. 
For  the  year  1909-10  estimated  revenue  and  ex* 
|N’nditiire  lialanced  at  14,308,0.37  marks  (in- 
cluding Imperial  subvention  of  3,678,804 
marks).  In  aildition  the  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  include  the  proceeds  of  a 
loan  amounting  to  17,450.000  marks.  The 
military  force  in  1909  consisted  of  2799  men 
(2528  natives).  The  Governor  in  1909  was 
Baron  von  Rechenljcrg. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA.  A religious  denomina- 
tion, which  grew'  from  the  founding  in  1840  at 
Gravois  >h.*ttlement,  near  St.  I-oiuis,  of  the 
Kvangi'lical  Church  Association  of  the  West. 
It  WHS  orgnnixed  by  six  German  pastors  for 
the  purpose  of  making  provision  for  t)ie  reli- 
gious needs  of  the  pionwrs,  who  were  largely 
German  immigrants.  It  united  successively 
with  the  German  Kvangi’lical  ('Imrch  Associa- 
tion of  Ohio  (1858),  the  GniU’d  Evangelical 
.Synod  of  the  East  (18(H)),  and  t)ie  Evangelical 
.Synoil  of  tlie  Northwest  (1872),  and  was  ulti- 
iiiatidy  orgaiiiized  as  the  German  Evangelical 
SyiuKl  of  Norlh  America.  Doctrlnally,  this 
SytuHl  rcpretk’iiU  the  Prussian  union  of  1817. 
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Us  articles  of  faith  are  for  the  most  part 
those  of  the  evangelical  churches,  and  In  case 
of  disagreement  it  adheres  closely  to  the  pas- 
Kuges  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  the  matter  in 
dispute  and  avails  itself  of  the  liU'rty  of  con- 
science prevailing  in  the  Evangelical  Church. 
The  strength  of  the  organization,  which  com- 
prises eighteen  districts,  covering  almost  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Cnion  and  parts  of  Canada,  is 
greatest  in  the  Central  and  North  Central 
States.  Tl»e  most  recent  statistics  show  1013 
pastors,  1303  churches,  256,805  communicants, 
115.006  Sunday  school  scholars.  The  total 
value  of  church  property  la  $11,883,104;  the 
amount  contributed  for  the  maintenance  of 
churches,  $1,628,430;  for  church  work  and 
benevolences,  $103,276.  Foreign  missions  are 
actively  carri«^  on  in  the  Central  provinces 
of  India  by  9 missionaries,  7 women  mission- 
aries, 67  native  helpers  and  78  native  teachers. 
Elmhurst  College,  at  Elmhurst,  111.,  and  Eden 
Theological  Seminary,  at  St.  I^uls,  are  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  d<’>inmination. 
The  work  of  the  Synotl,  which  was  formerly  car- 
ried on  exclusively  in  the  German  language, 
is  now,  to  a considerable  extent,  being  done  in 
the  English  language,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities.  The  official  organs  of  the  Church  arc 
Dtr  /’nVrfcMsiofc  and  Thf  .Vcsscn«7cr  o/  renrr. 
A nunil»er  of  other  perloillcals,  covering  all  de- 
partments of  church  work,  are  issued  in  both 
languages.  The  Deaconesa  work  is  receiving 
considerable  attention;  the  mother  house  is 
situated  in  St.  Louis.  Charitable  institutions 
are  maintained  for  orphans.  superannuat»*d 
ministers  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased  ministers  in  different  parts  of  the 
Synod. 

GEBMAN  LITEBATtTBE  AND  DBAMA 

The  literary  world  of  Germany  has  for  the 
past  year  bw*n  in  a peculiarly  unstdtknl  state. 
It  seems  ns  if  tl>e  craze  of  great  sellers  liad  In-en 
traiirtplnntod  from  America  Gernuuiy,  for  the 
b»>ok-market  of  that  country  sinidenly  nwuii- 
fe.sted  alarming  symptoms  of  an  ndjnstn>ent  of 
critical  standards  to  the  comnwrcial  scale.  Tl»e 
illegitimate  methods  cniployeti  in  mlvertising 
b^^iward  Stilgidiauer’s  Ootz  knifft,  publjshetl  in 
1904,  and  now  in  its  Otith  edition,  are  an  example 
not  yet  forgotten.  Tlien  came  the  vt»gue  of  the 
novel  lille^l  with  advanced  thoughts  on  faith, 
ethics,  love  and  marriage,  which  euliniiiatiHl  in 
the  S4'nsational  success  of  Frenssen’s  UHluji  nlei^ 
pnhliMhed  in  1900.  and  now  in  iU  12Sih  edition. 
Alsuit  the  same  time  psychological  ajmlysis  and 
s«»ciohtgioal  interest  combined  in  pr(»ducing  that 
curious  dtajuraent  of  auto-vivisection  atnl  self- 
revelation,  .Margarete  Boehme*s  7>us  Tatfrhuch 
cincr  Vrr/orenen,  piihlished  in  1905,  atid  now  In 
its  125th  edition.  Hut  after  the  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  the  means  whereby  (liitz  Kraffi  was 
launched  and  interniiiiahle  discussions  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  UilUyvnlei,  and  the 
mor.ility  and  immorality  of  the  Tagrbuch  riwer 
Vrrlorrnen.  which  in  the  meantime  had  Inm 
fidlowed  by  a numerous  prog^uiy,  the  public 
sei-ma  to  have  iMHome  less  sum-eptihle  to  the 
suggf.'stions  of  the  advertising  and  the  reviewers* 
coluiim  and  the  l«H»k-mnrket  has  resumed  its 
wonted  more  normal  course.  Altiiough  no  con- 
nection is  evident  U-tween  the  great  fillers  in 
fiction  and  the  unusual  dramatic  succeHses  of 
the  same  [ieriml,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these,  too,  have  not  Ixvn  tHpialed.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  box-oflice  the  student-pluy 


AU  Ilcidrlbcrg  and  the  anti-militaristic  drama 
Zapfvnstrvich,  seem  to  liuvc  had  no  successors 
of  e<{ual  drawing  |>ower. 

Tl»c  year  1909  is  nut  likely  to  be  rcnierabered 
in  the  liU'i'ary  annals  of  Germany  for  the  high 
quality  of  its  priKluctions.  Dramatists,  novel- 
ists, and  poets  were,  perhaps,  more  tlian  ever 
engaged  In  eagerly  seeking  extraordinary 
themes  and  in  earnestly  striving  for  novel  ef- 
fects, but  their  achievements  were  n«»t  com- 
mensurate to  their  endwivors.  The  taste  of 
the  reading  public,  too.  as  far  as  it  can  lie 
gaugetl  by  the  record  of  iMHiks  most  In  demand 
and  IxH^ks  must  frt-quently  reprinted,  showwl 
a mark<Hl  uncertainty  and  some  puz.zling  con- 
tradictions. While  the  sennutional  success  of 
the  translation  of  Artz.iha.scliew’s  ultra-modern 
story,  did  n<it  augur  well  for  the  spirit 

of  the  reading  world  of  the  country,  it  was 
rather  encouraging  to  learn  that  its  rival  in 
favor  was  Ii«den  Keller’s  Optimism.  It  must  be 
admitted,  too,  that  ulthoiigh  Sudermann's 
novel,  i>fis  hohe  Lied,  held  the  first  rank  among 
works  of  native  authors  during  the  first  month 
of  the  year,  it  gradually  fell  b(diind  as  the 
more  meritorious  works  of  the  year,  the  stories 
by  George  Herrmann,  Hans  Rudolf  Hartsch, 
and  Gabriele  Reuter  slowdv  worked  their  way 
to  the  front  and  eoiitinueJ  on  the  list.  That 
the  new  novel  by  Gustav  Frenssen,  Klaus  llin- 
rich  Haas,  would  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest 
seller  ot  the  season  of  1909-10  seemed  a fore- 
gone conclusion,  since  it  had  passi^i  the  twenty 
thousand  mark  within  two  months  after  its 
publication. 

Dbaua.  The  dramatic  situation  seems 
hopeless.  The  powerful  revival  of  German 
drama  in  the  ’IMJ's  has  Um  followed  by  a 
sti*ady  decline,  even  of  those  men  in  whom  the 
hopes  of  a future  centred.  It  is  almost 
mithetic  to  witness  the  re|>eateii  efforts  of  Ger- 
hart liHuptmann  to  give  plastic  form  and  dra- 
matic life  either  to  the  elusive  fabrics  of  his 
own  fancy  or  to  the  metliu-val  legends  wliicb 
he  exhumes  from  the  dust  of  ancient  chrutii- 
cles.  Fur  though  he  midonhtedly  feels  the 
charm  of  their  simplicity,  when  he  attempts 
to  reprmtuce  them  he  fills  tiieiii  witli  the  com- 
plex elements  of  his  own  jM-rsunality,  and  the 
result  is  painfully  inhurnnuiious.  The  simple 
lines  of  the  legend  witich  he  attempled  to  re- 
create in  his  were  marred  and  dis- 

tortisl  by  the  addition  of  traits  foreign  to  the 
source  upon  which  he  IuhihI  his  work,  and  the 
critics,  who  set^m  to  delight  in  condeimiitig 
everytiiing  that  comes  froni  his  ;x<in  of  late, 
were  only  t«K>  ju.-ttifie<l  in  tlieir  censure  of  the 
work.  Hauptmann's  great  rival,  Hermann  Su- 
dermann,  was  no  luckier  in  his  riK^nt  nroduc- 
lions.  His  Strandkindcr,  though  launened  in 
the  Herlin  Schauspielhaus,  which  rarely  gives 
up  its  stage  fur  the  first  priKluction  of  modern 
plays,  and  ha.'ONl  upon  ft  page  of  medirv&l 
rrussinn  history  appealing  to  the  nutiuimlistic 
tendencies,  was  not  over  warmly  rinreived  either 
by  the  erilies  or  the  audience..  Wildenhrucirs 
F)cr  dculschc  Ktimg,  though  it  presents  the 
story  of  Henry  I.,  which  never  fails  to  stir  a 
German  heart,  with  additions  that  betoken 
the  author's  lack  of  iiimgiiialion  and  freedom, 
had  ft  far  lietter  rwi'piion,  and  impresscil  by 
tlie  honesty  and  seriousness  of  its  endeavor 
even  such  eritics  that  were  never  in  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  tlie  living  po<'t. 

Among  the  dramati.st.H  who  by  their  previous 
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achiovpinpnts  rank  no\i  t»  Ihoso  leador^  of 
Cicrmun  drama,  a tt*nd«’ncy  to  court  Uic  favor 
of  the  amUenco  by  farcical  incliuulions  sjwilcd 
what  <dherwlHt*  mif?ht  have  l»e«‘n  excellent 
coni(Hlie»,  like  Ludwi^»  Fulda’s  Don  A’xrmpcf 
and  Kriist  von  Wolzojfcn’a  nnrer/fbiwdrncr 
-l/«nM.  Two  men  who  had  once  held  out  the 
promise  of  preat  thin};!»  have  taken  another 
step  backwards.  Otto  Krost’s  Toriff  Her 
/'<i/rfof  and  Max  Dreycr’a  Pfarrcrsiochtir  ton 
fitrcladvrf  pave  proof  of  the  hop^deaa  decline 
of  their  author’s  dramatic  power.  Karl 
Schr»nherr,  who  in  tlie  nrevious  year  won  the 
Schiller  prir.c,  failed  to  do  honor  to  the  promi* 
neiit  position  which  this  distinction  pave  him, 
In  his  f<jur*act  comedy,  Uber  dir  Itriirkr.. 
Frank  Wedekind,  who,  with  his  piftwi  wife, 
plays  his  own  works  to  audiences  that  seem  to 
accept  everythinp  that  comes  from  his  erratic 
|M*n,  produced  a one-act  play,  Die  ^Tciisur,  with* 
out  nmkinp  clear  the  meantnp  of  the  sub-title, 
“cine  TluKHlixee,”  or  even  the  purpose  of  the 
play  itwlf.  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum,  on  the 
other  hand,  pro<luced  at  the  festivities  of  the 
I'niveraity  of  Leipsic  a charming  student 
conjcdy,  hrr  MuMcnkricg.  A few  rural  dramas 
showed  merit,  amonp  them  Clara  Viebig’s 
Dos  Irtztc  (iiurk  and  Carl  Friedricb  Weigand’s 
ll  fw/fmarAf.  There  were  several  successful  at- 
tempts at  historical  drama:  Hans  von  (lump* 

penherp’s  Kdnig  A’onrad  /..  Wilhelm  Weigand’s 
l.nrrnzino  and  Rudolf  Herzog’s  Dcr  letzte 
Koiser.  Hugo  Sabis  made  his  debut  as  a dr:im* 
utist  in  a fanciful  poetic  drama,  Itiimiarhe 
Komodie,  which  owed  its  success  to  his  lyrical 
powers.  .Tohnnn  Wiepand’s  new  play,  Drr  Fall 
Urnner^  a contribution  to  the  school  tragedies, 
which  occupy  no  little  space  in  drama  and  fic- 
tion of  contemporary  (lerraany,  proved  tijo 
much  of  a Tcndvnzstiick  to  achieve  a lasting 
success.  Two  plays  were  dramatizations  of  suc- 
cessful novels;  .Tosef  T^aufTs  Dcr  Drirhgraf,  a 
historical  drama  based  on  his  story,  fVnu 
Alvit;  and  Hermann  Stepemann’s  Daniel  Junt, 
adapted  from  the  author's  story  of  the  same 
name.  Hans  Mdller,  whose  advent  in  the  dra- 
matic world  a y<*nr  ago  htdd  out  promise  of 
great  achievement,  has  been  led  astray  by  the 
criue  for  originality;  his  satirical  comedy, 
Uargudt  <im  Horh  odrr  Die  Lifja  drr  /Vr«dn- 
/if7<A'o7en,  provi-tl  so  dismal  a failure,  tliat  it 
endangenHl  the  position  of  the  director  of  the 
Biirgtlieatre.  Paul  Schlenther.  A surprise  to 
tin*  harden^nl  critics  was  the  succs'ss  of  f)tto- 
nmr  Knking's  provincial  comedy,  Dan  Kind,  a 
play  full  of  genuine  pathos  and  humor,  splen- 
didly drawn  characters,  and  here  and  there  an 
uiidernote  of  Ihsenish  philosophy. 

Fiction*.  Tlie  new  novel  by  Oustav  Frens- 
sen,  Klaun  Hinrich  Itaan,  is  the  first  work  that 
has  come  from  him  since  he  rose  to  the  fore- 
most rank  among  German  novelists  which  pre- 
sents a woll-UiIanced,  harmoniously  organic 
whole,  and  is  not  biinlem'tl  with  inessapes  either 
religious  or  mhuiiI.  Absolutely  fn^e  from 
Trndenz,  this  story  of  a self-nmde  man.  who 
loiH  risen  from  the  oliscurity  of  an  im|«»veriHhed 
fM*asant  home  in  a Frisian  village  t<»  partner- 
ship in  a prominent  hiisiness  house  in  Mam- 
hiirg,  is  an  admirai>)e  achievement  in  story- 
telling and  character-drawing.  The  l>oy,  Klaus 
Hinrich.  and  his  mother,  the  two  women  that 
8Uecs‘ssively  share  his  life  as  wives,  and  even 
the  more  siiUirdinate  characters  arc  jN)rtrayed 
^Mlli  a vitality  that  visualizes  and  with  a sym- 


pathy that  endears  them  to  "the  readers.  The 
lK)ok  is  likely  to  give  the  author  the  place  in 
literature  that  the  more  exacting  critics  had 
so  far  denictl  him.  A story  of  the  commercial 
aristocracy  of  North  Gerrimny  U Rudolf  Her- 
zog’s liau/ii'atrn.  Three  families  are  actively 
coneerne<l  in  the  plot  of  the  narrative;  one 
whose  life  is  ptivernetl  by  duty,  severe  and  im- 
placable; nn‘»ther  inspireil  with  a wholesome 
joy  of  living;  and  between  them  a third,  in 
which  the  husbaml’s  greed  for  vulgar  pleasure 
is  offset  by  the  wife’s  ideal  aspirations.  The 
atmosphere  is  breezy  and  briny;  the  grip  of 
reality  is  strong.  'Thomas  Mann’s  Koniglirhc 
Uoheit  is  a departure  from  the  author’s  wonted 
milieu,  that  of  the  patrician  society  of  North 
German  commercial  centres.  He  depicts  life 
at  the  court  of  a little  German  duchy,  hope- 
lessly burdened  with  debt,  and  draws  a sym- 
pathetic |Kirtrnit  of  the  sovereign  who  saves 
iiis  country’s  finances  by  marrying  an  Ameri- 
can heiress.  The  story  is  told  with  a charming 
reiiioteriess  from  any  definite  locality  and  is  a 
delightful  piece  of  art.  E,  von  Keyserling’s 
Ifcntc  and  Mareilr  is  the  story  of  a man  and 
two  women,  admirably  contrasting  in  the  latter 
the  rosigmnl  self-control  of  old  nobility  and 
the  passionate  self-will  of  a low-bred,  though 
fascinating  and  gifted  usurper.  Ernst  ^nhn, 
the  Swiss  writer,  who  has  recently  come  to  the 
fore,  is  a master  of  the  quiet  twilights  in  which 
is  passed  tlie  life  of  his  heroes,  ]>eoplo  with 
strong  wilLs  and  emotions,  hut  fettered  by  fate 
and  rarely  free  to  realize  themselves.  Of  such 
a life  he  tolls  in  £»nj?amA:rif.  Dietrich  Speck- 
mann,  another  of  the  recent  newcomers  who 
are  doing  meritorious  work,  though  not  on 
particularly  new  lines,  has  given  us  in  Herzens- 
heilige  a story  full  of  intimate  charm  and  of 
liimmn  sympathy.  Hans  Rudolf  Bartsch  ad- 
mirably portrays  in  Klisaheth  Kdtt  a strong 
artistic  jxTHonality,  and  in  telling  the  life  of 
bi.s  heroine  1ms  not  a few  moments  of  dramatic 
fervor  and  some  descriptive  passage’s  of  un- 
usual |>ower. 

The  young  j>erson  plays  an  important  part 
in  (ierman  tictitui  to-day.  Hermann  Bulir  tells 
in  Drut  the  story  of  a boy’s  infatuatj»m  for  a 
great  actress  and  the  decisive  inihicnee  which 
this  love  has  U|Km  his  life  and  character.  Out 
of  tlie  alarming  numl>er  of  l>ooks  that  can  be 
defined  and  laUded  achool  and  college  trugeilii'S, 
the  novel  by  the  Swiss  writer,  Emil  Krnialin- 
ger,  Drr  UV7  i«s  Lrlnm,  stands  out  by  its  sim- 
plicity an<l  sincerity  and  tlie  wholesome  lesson 
con^'eyed  by  the  hero’s  experioneea.  .Tnhannea 
Schlnf’s  story,  .4  m toten  Punkt,  has  also  a youth- 
ful hero  and  son  of  an  impecunious  widow; 
hut  his  coming  into  the  house  of  an  uncle  given 
to  psychopathic  research  and  immediately 
making  him  the  subject  of  his  studies  and  ex- 
p**riim*nts,  places  this  laxik  with  the  undecrea.s- 
ing  numlier  of  w'orks  devoted  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  repulsively  abnormal  types.  Two  new 
writers  have  tractMl  the  lives  of  their  unusual 
heroes  from  chihlhiKxt  to  maturity,  Josef 
Zytlaiin  giving  us  In  Crrnrrnz  lUihlcr  the  story 
of  a girl  who  is  subject  to  cataleptic  attacks, 
while  Hans  K\ser  In  Drr  Itlumcnhiob  relates 
a life  wbieb  from  boyhood  to  Us  end  is  one 
succession  of  misfortunes.  But  the  redeeming 
feature  of  these  two  liooks  is  in  the  delineation 
of  the  two  olmracters  and  their  serene  accept- 
ance of  th«dr  uncommonly  liard  lot.  Two  of 
(•erman>’’8  moat  gifted  women  writers  have 
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givpn  uft  atori€*«  of  pirls’  livos  that  compel  ut- 
tciitioi).  Mario  Kujicnio  dolle  (Jrazic  treat*  in 
her  novel,  Iteiligr.  und  .1/rn*cAcM,  the  problem 
of  a ctmvcnt  educatbm  in  u jMTio<l  when  the 
world  outride  of  the  convent  wall*  ia  nlive 
with  the  ideas  of  IIa<‘eke!,  and  lias  construcUsl 
a plot  of  drairmtic  interest  and  drawn  char- 
acter* of  convincing?  vitality  und  atronj?  imli- 
vidnality.  Althoiiffli  she  ha*  nowhere  deiiiiHl 
her  txiint  of  view,  she  does  not  obtrude  it  iijion 
the  readers,  and  the  etTeet  of  the  narrative  is 
thoroughly  artistic.  fJahrielc  Keiiter  in  Sanftf^ 
Uerzrn  delineates  with  sym|>athetic  insiglit 
thi*  more  passive  and  quiet  natures  that  have 
little  chance  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  stremi- 
ouM  preM'nl  day  life.  Hits  is  a book  of  a rare 
intimate  ciianii. 

The  productiveness  of  some  authors  is 
amazing.  (Jeorgo  von  Onipteda  is  among  those 
who  have  puldished  two  books  within  the  year: 
Drorsigl  is  a story  of  bourgeois  ambition  and 
aristocratic  shift lessness,  in  which  the  well- 
worn  theme  is  riHleenied  by  the  cleverly  indi- 
viduulizeii  llgiirc  of  the  cliinlier-hero ; Kxrrhior 
Is  u story  of  the  Alps  full  of  the  sjiell  of  alti- 
tude. Richard  Voss,  the  indefatigable,  has 

also  two  stories  to  his  ensiit,  one  of  which 
treats  the  more  tragic  aHjx‘cU  of  Alpini^^im — 
/l/pf  Nor  lias  I’anI  Heyse  faihsi  to 

give  us  tlie  Ux>k  to  which  one  low  come  to  lo<»k 
forward  every  year — I>ic  deburt  <ier  I rwus. 
Omtemporary  history  furnishes  the  background 
of  Konigftbrun-Schaup’s  Die  liogumilcn,  a story 
oi  Bosnia,  and  of  Helene  Miihiau's  Liviana  tiah 
temtiantoa,  of  which  tlie  Chilean  leader,  Bal- 
mactMas,  is  the  hero.  Other  authors  have  gone 
biick  to  mediieva}  themes,  us  Kmil  Lucka  in  his 
story,  laotric  BViss/imid,  August  Sj>er!  in  Kick- 
»ro.  and  Bruno  Wille  in  Die  Abendhurg,  a story 
of  the  C'rusades.  full  of  the  adventurous  atmos- 
plicre  of  the  |ierio<I,  but  with  an  ethical  mean- 
ing for  all  times.  The  venerable  Julius  WoBf 
has  contributed  a novel  which  ilerives  its  title, 
Der  Sachscnspicgrl,  from  a code  of  civic  law, 
trjicea  whereof  still  subsist  in  N’orthern  fJer- 
many.  Ajtart  from  all  these  stands  Linlwig 
(Janghofer’s  Lihrruihuf  cinta  Opiimtaten,  a 
charming  l>ook  of  cliildhoo<l,  presumably  auto- 
biograjdiicul. 

Among  the  volumes  of  short  stories,  Otto 
Julius  Bierbaum's  Sunderbare  iicarhichtt  n are 
fair  spt'cirnens  of  the  author’s  quaint  and  capri- 
cious originality;  Hermann  Stehr’s  Prri  \iirhte 
reth*ct»  the  scriniisness  und  sincerity  of  tlic 
writer,  whose  stories  have  done  as  much  for 
Silesia  as  tterhart  Hauptmann’s  plays;  Key- 
serling**  liunte  Herzen,  like  his  novels,  deal 
with  lives  tl>at  pulsate  with  the  Inlen'iity  of 
passion;  while  the  stories  of  Rudolf  Slratz 
collected  under  the  title,  fn  ztrtilftrr  Stundr, 
are  full  of  the  griiesome  spirit  of  the  hour  of 
sfjooks.  A hook  distinct  from  all  these  by  sub- 
ject-matter and  style  is  MunreHrn.  by  Wilhelm 
Fischer,  a book  of  tales  of  charming  simplicity, 
rippling  on  like  the  river  fnmi  whieli  they  de- 
rive their  title  am<»ng  scenes  of  rural  lib*  re- 
mote from  the  world.  t)tto  Kmst's  lKW>k. 
Vom  ,<7r«ngoWnrri  Haunt,  is  a \*<diime  of  trifles 
ns  disappointing  to  admirers  of  his  .Ismws  Sent’ 
per  as  his  latest  play  to  tlmse  who  applauded 
Flachaniann  ala  Krziehcr.  Adolf  Wilbramlt's 
pen  is  never  idle,  though  his  n*«*ent  books,  in- 
cluding Op,  2J  und  anderv  (iearhiehhn.  fall 
short  of  one’s  exjieetations.  RiJ-iegger’s  Laa^rf 
unj  cow  Lirbc  rrden  Iwars  the  patlu*tic  sub- 


tith*.  I,elztc  (ieHehiehivn,  and  Lilieiieriurs  post* 
bmnous  volmue  is  called  />frfc  Ernie. 

IN»ktky.  Bmiks  of  verw*  have  lH*en  mimeroiis. 
but  their  quality  only  deepens  the  regret  that 
the  little  volume  entitled  Hutc  \nrht  is  to  1h» 
the  last  to  l>enr  a name  dearer  tlmn  any  other 
to  the  present  generation,  and  probably  the 
only  one  that  will  survive,  Del  lev  von  Lilien 
cron.  (Germany  has  lost  in  him  the  strongi^t 
and  sane^'t  personality  of  the  m<slern  seliool 
and  its  most  inspirwl  po«'t.  Other  postiuimnus 
volumes  of  unusual  interest  were  the  epic  iKw*m, 
Daa  .4/rjrnfiJrr/i>«/.  by  the  poet-painter  of 
Bremen.  Arthur  Fitgcr;  Eetn  und  Eehcin.  by 
Wilhelm  Busch,  and  Lciztc  (iedichte,  by  Ernst 
von  Wildenbrueh.  There  Imvc  lM*en  A’olumes  of 
lyrics  by  Bruno  Wille,  Rainer  .Maria  Rilke. 
.Alfred  .MomU'rt.  Wilhelm  Weignml.  Richard 
Schaiikal  and  Hans  Bethge,  all  of  them  WTiters 
of  estal)lishc<l  p)siiion  in  the  worbl  of  Oerman 
pcM'try.  Hans  Mliller’s  book.  Die  Hoaenlautet 
shows  a less  marked  physiognomy  than  his 
stories  and  plays.  Hans  Kyser’s  Einkrhr  has 
much  of  the  spirituality  that  distinguished  his 
story.  Hans  vnn  Wolzogen.  the  faithful  cham- 
pion of  Richard  M’agner,  has  puldished  a l*ook 
of  religious  verse.  Max  Oeissler’s  Enldnien- 
Hnlladen  have  in  tliem  the  pnssihility  of  {xjpii- 
larity.  Gustav  f»chiiler’s  (iottMuehcr  lArder,  on 
the  contrary,  api>cRls  to  the  few.  A book  of 
verse  by  Christian  Wagner,  a poet  who  al>out 
a dozen  years  ago  sprung  fr«mi  the  people, 
fifuite  darbrn.  is  distinguished  by  a whole.somo 
philosophy  ami  by  a simple  dignity  of  language. 
Epic  |M)ems  have  U‘<*n  rather  more  plentiful. 
Richard  Zonzinnnn  has  written  Danlra  letzte 
Tage.  Max  Oeissler  Die  Hoae  von  Srhotiland, 
and  Waldemar  B«>nsel.s  Don  Juana  Tod.  But  the 
most  irni>ortant  work  coming  under  this  head 
Is  Han.s  Benzinann's  l>ook  of  Christ  jMH*ms, 
A’irtc  Ernngriicnharmonu’.  Among  the  anthol- 
ogies may  be  mentbuied  a selection  of  variety 
verso:  Die  zehnie  Muae,  compiled  by  Maximil- 
ian  Bern;  a volume  of  folksongs,  lirr  Linden^ 
b<tum.  edited  by  Hermann  Hesse,  Emil  Strau*ss, 
and  Martin  I.Jing.  and  a volume.  .\ri/r  drutaehc 
dedivUtc,  publisluKl  for  the  U’ncfit  of  the  Rich- 
ard Wagner  scholarship  fund. 

MiscKi.LAXKorH.  Tlic  enuacric  in  which  the 
French  excel  an<l  wliich  is  rather  foreign  to  the 
more  jM>nderous  pace  of  Oerinan  prose,  has  lsH*n 
successfully  employed  by  (»«*org  Herrmann  in 
a thoughtful  little  !><vtk  mlled  Hrhnaueht. 
More  amliitious  and  less  graceful  in  style  was 
Arno  Nadel’s  lHV)k,  .-ti/s  Icizien  und  vorletztrn 
driinden,  Mario  Ebner-Eschenbnch  has  also 
collect**^!  a little  lK>ok  of  prose  sketches  and 
aphorisms  and  appropriately  oalleil  it  Spat- 
anmtnrr.  Wilhelm  JUiUche,  who  ns  a nature 
writer  woupics  a unique  position.  pnbllHln*<l 
n lH>ok  of  thoughts  on  Mature  and  art — Auf 
dent  Sfenaehanatern.  Karl  Sohefller’s  essays, 
Idenliatrn,  cntituin  no  little  criticism  of  motlern 
Germany.  Alexander  von  Gleichen  Rnssvmrm 
has  written  on  social  riistorns  in  dexelHgkeit, 
Siiten  un*i  di  hrdurhr  »/» r U'rfl. 

'I‘he  sk4'lehes  in  Felix  Sal!4*n’s  l>ook,  Daa  oratrr- 
rt  irhiftrhe  AntlHz,  olT«*r  an  interesting  interpre- 
tali4»ii  of  the  Austrian  tem|MTament.  L'nusii- 
ally  rich  in  siiggesti<m  are  tln*se  IwKiks  of  travel: 
Hermann  Balir’s  Dalmatiniache  Heiae,  Meyer 
Graefe's  Epaniacke  Heiae.  nml  Karl  Schelllcr’a 
Daria.  In  a lHK>k  called  Krohercr,  Ludwig 
Brinkmann  nttempU  an  interpretation  of  the 
.American  |M*ople. 
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BiocRAriiY.  Klilurd  KhstpI’m  (iofthc — drr  \tnnn 
und  scin  Wcrk  the  list  of  niimorous  con- 

tributions to  (iuetlie  biopaphy,  anions  thi'tn 
his  corrcsjKmdouce  with  tho  liumis»l<h8,  with 
Frau  von  Stein  and  other  friends,  tin*  letters 
of  hia  mother,  and  a prroup  of  character 
sketches  by  Gertrud  llneunier,  Dr.  phiK: 
Oocthrx  Freundinttfn.  'JTliere  have  U‘cn  popu- 
lar editions  of  Tlieubnld  Ziegh*r*s  life  of  Schil- 
Ury  and  numerous  volumes  of  letters,  among 
them  those  of  Schiller’s  youth,  selections  from 
hia  corresjKjndence  with  Charlotte  von  Ijcnge- 
fold  l)eforc  their  marriage,  and  n volume  of  her 
own  letters  to  her  friends.  A work  of  literary 
and  human  interest  is  the  first  inelnsive  biog- 
raphy of  Johann  Vhriatinn  (iueniher^  haMsl 
upon  the  diaries  of  the  erratic  genius.  S.  Kah- 
mor  has  written  a Isiok  on  Klriat  aU  .l/en«c^ 
und  Dichter,  and  Friedrich  llebhel  has  U-en 
made  the  subject  of  studies  by  Oskar  F.  Walzel, 
Anna  Schnpire  and  others.  Artistically,  Josef 
Kttlinger’s  Itcnjamin  Constant  ranks  highest 
in  this  year’s  biographies.  Gustav  Karjades 
has  given  us  the  memoirs  of  //etne.  Imsed  upon 
letters  and  diaries.  A study  of  the  personality 
of  Wilhflm  iron  Folcnz,  by  Adolf  Bartels,  has 
been  published  simultaneously  with  an  edition 
of  the  complete  works  of  von  Polenr..  FritKi* 
rich  Paulsen  tells  the  story  of  hia  youth  in  a 
volume  entitled  Am*  weinem  Leh^n. 

HisTOBIKS  ok  LITKBATT'BE,  CKITiriHMS.  KTC, 

Eduard  Engel  has  written  a brief  and  popular 
history  of  (ierman  /.i7rrafure,*  Dr.  l^n  Kell- 
ner a history  of  Fnglinh  Literature  m the  Vio- 
iorian  lleitfn.  Karl  Wolfskehl  and  Friedrich 
von  der  Leyen  have  editwl  the  ohlest  ajs-einiens 
of  German  ptadry,  and  Bichard  .M.  Meyer  a 
selection  of  folksongs  and  church  hymns — 
MdateratUcke  dcs  dt'UtsrAcn  Volks-und  A'lr- 
chentivdes.  German  lSlmks{M‘Arc  literature  has 
been  increased  by  Alexander  v*m  Gleichen- 
Kusswurm’s  Fhak/tpearra  Fraucuffcataltcn  and 
n series  of  studies  by  Arthur  B(H>hlingk.  Fhak- 
apeure  und  unavre  Klaanikcr.  Bicanlu  Hush’s 
Ataori/tmcnfo  is  a volume  of  strongly  drawn 
|M>rtraits  from  nuMii-rn  Italian  history.  Mux 
Nordau  is  the  author  of  Dcr  Finn  dcr  0’«- 
schichte. 

Since  bookmaking  is  being  considered  more 
ns  an  art,  new  editions  of  old  works  have  mul- 
tiplied at  an  ama/iiig  rate,  Truiislatioiis  from 
foreign  authors,  chmsieul  and  niiMierti,  are  far 
more  numerous  on  the  German  than  on  the 
American  or  English  lMs)k  market.  Of  English 
authors,  (ieorge  Bernard  Shaw  U the  one  wIiom.' 
works  are  now  immediately  c*>nvert4‘d  into 
German;  editioiis  of  the  works  of  Oscar  Wilde 
arc  mucii  in  demand.  George  Mereiiith,  too,  is 
being  translated.  Among  American  writers 
thus  distinguislu^l  are  lUlph  Waldo  Trine  and 
Gerald  Stanley  I-ee. 

QEBMAN  METHODIST  CHUKCH.  See 

EvANCJM-ICAL  ASSOTIATIO.X. 

QEBMAN  NEW  GUINEA,  or  Kai^^ir 
W11.HKLM  Land.  .\  pndectorute  of  Germany, 
in  the  northwesti-rn  part  of  the  island  of  New 
Guinea.  Estimated  an*a,  ul>out  70.lni)  m|uare 
miles:  estimate<l  populatiim,  nlKuit  lIU.OiK). 

In  IJMIS  there  were  over  2U0  foreign  eolored  in- 
huljiitants  (mostly  ChineM*)  and  ls4  whites 
llt>2  Germans).  The  cultivatisi  area  Is  re- 
ported at  only  -17H1  hecUires.  planted  chiefly  to 
coco-palms  und  rubber.  In  luu7  im|Mirts 
amounted  to  815,000  murks;  exjtorts,  303,000 


marks  copra).  E.stimatcd  revenue  for 

llMfH-00  balaneetl  nt  1,523,400  marks  (includ- 
ing lm}H>riul  subvention  of  1,141,600  marks)  ; 
for  DHMMO,  1,722,225  marks  (subvention, 
l.Ofi.'j.OOO  marks).  The  seat  of  government  is 
Herlx’rtshbhe,  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 
Attached  to  German  New  Guinea,  for  atlminis- 
trative  purposes,  are  tlwj  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
tho  Candine  Islands,  the  German  Solomon 
Islands,  the  Ladronc  Islands,  and  the  Marshall 
Islands. 

QEBMAN  BEFOBMED  CHUBCH.  See 

RrrOK.MKD  CUUBCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATED 
(Guiman). 

QEBMAN  SAMOA  A dependency  of  Ger- 
many in  the  southern  Pacific,  including  Ravaii 
and  I’pidu  (the  two  largest  of  the  Samoan 
Islands)  and  several  small  adjacent  islands. 
Rftvaii  bas  an  area  of  060  square  miles  and 
n population  (B>ft6)  of  12,810;  Upolu,  area, 
340  square  miles,  and  population  (1006).  in- 
cluding Manono  and  .Apolirno,  20,002.  In  1008 
there  were  1050  Chinese,  038  other  foreign 
colored,  and  430  whites  (2tU  Germans).  The 
native  inhabitants  arc  nominally  Christian. 
Mission  schools  have  over  8000  pupils.  Cacao 
and  rubber  are  cultivate<l.  hut  the  chief  prod- 
uct Is  copra.  The  white  planters  depend 
largely  upon  Chinese  lal>or.  Copra  and  cocoa 
henns  are  the  leading  exports.  The  principal 
imports  are  hnlierdashcry,  kerosene,  provisions, 
etc.  Imports  and  exports  in  I0(W  amounted 
(o  2,889.000  marks  and  3,026,000  marks  respec- 
tively; in  lf»07,  2.826,957  marks  und  1.769.800 
marks  respectively.  Estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1909-10  balanced  at  763,530 
marks.  The  residence  of  the  Governor  is  at 
Apia,  formerly  tho  capital  of  the  Samoan  king- 
dom. 

QEBMAN  SOLOMON  ISLANDS.  The 
Islands  of  Bougainville  and  Buka,  east  of  the 
Bismarck  Archi}M*lago,  accordetl  to  Germany 
in  NovemlMT,  1899,  and  attached  administra- 
tively to  German  New  Guinea.  Area,  aU)iit 
450U  square  miles;  jKiputution,  alaiut  45,Ot)0. 
The  chief  eoninicrcial  products  arc  tortoise  shell 
and  Muulalwood. 

QEBMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFBICA  A 
protect<»rate  of  Germany  on  the  Atlantic,  l>e- 
twiM-n  Portuguese  West  Africa  and  British  South 
Africa  (exceiiting  Walfish  Bay,  which  belong* 
to  Cajje  Cobmy).  Estimated  area,  317,950 
square  miles;  estimat'd  {xqmlation.  about  260,- 
OiH)  (Hottentots,  Bushmen,  Bantus,  and  Da- 
maras).  I1ie  natives,  especially  the  Hottentots 
and  Damaras,  have  repeatedly  made  vigorous 
resistance  to  (Jerman  occupation.  There  waa  a 
Euro(M>nn  population  of  8213  (6215  Germans) 
in  1908.  when  the  military  force  numbered 
about  4600  men.  There  are  several  small  gov- 
ernment Hch(H)ls,  w'hilc  mission  schools  have 
about  3000  pupils.  Government  expiTinicnt 
stations  «‘ncounige  farming,  gardening,  and  for- 
estry, and  some  cotton,  tobacco,  wine,  fruits, 
and  vegetable*  are  pnMluwd.  But  agriculture 
is  backward,  the  chief  industry  being  pa'*loral. 
In  1908  live-Htm’k  ine)u<b'd  193, 2tK)  sluH?p;  73,- 
331  cuttle.  160.237  goat*  (39.~>6  angora),  6533 
liorM's,  5>iiM)  mule*,  2298  assi-*.  2258  swine,  297 
cameln.  The  Noiithern  and  much  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  pr4»t«*ctorate  is  barren.  Copper  is 
mined  in  the  Otavi  region.  In  1908  diamonds 
w«-ie  discovered  near  EOderitz  Bay  and  a com- 
|Muiy  was  formed  for  working  the  field.  From 
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Septembor  to  Dt^comljpr  in  that  year  tho  output 
waa  valued  at  about  $-fi8.0(M).  Jn  H)07  imjKirta 
were  vnlued  at  32,30(1,0^10  miirka  (25,700.000 
from  Germany),  and  exporta  l,til0,000  nmrkfl 
(1,524,(K)0  to  Germany).  In  July,  1008,  the 
Liiiieritx  Bay-Kectmaiuhoop  Uailwuy  waa  com* 
pleted,  the  total  mileage  o|>en  to  Irafllc  in  the 
protectorate  being  780,  and  KW»  miles  were  atill 
\inder  construction.  Kstima(e<l  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  I5»0ft-10  lm1nne<>d  at  31,020,81(1 
marks  (17,124,014  marks  Imperial  subvention). 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Wimlhot’k.  Thou* 
sands  were  attracted  to  tlve  country  in  IfKlO 
by  the  diamond  mining.  A great  improvement 
In  the  quality  as  well  ns  an  increase  in  tl»e 
quantity  of  the  atones  found  was  report«'<I. 
Many  new  companies  were  fornn'd. 

OERMAKT.  An  empire  of  Ktirope  extend* 
ing  from  France  to  Kussia.  The  capitiil  ia 
Berlin. 

Am:a  and  PoprLATiON.  Tljc  area  In  square 
mtlcH  and  the  population,  according  to  (he  ceti- 
atis  of  lK‘oeml>er  1,  IIMW,  of  the  twentydive 
German  states  and  the  Iteicltsiand  of  Aisace* 
Ix^rrnine  are  as  follows: 


Top. 


States 

Area 

Population 

per 

R({.ra. 

Prussia  

87.293.324 

277.3 

Bavaria  

5.524.878 

222.7 

Wuntembent  

7.S28 

2.302.179 

.305,6 

Biiden  

5.S21 

2.019.72S 

34S.3 

Saxuny  

6,;v7 

• 77 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

5.).1!> 

625.015 

123.3 

Hc-sse  

1,209.175 

497.6 

Oldenburg  

2.479 

43'‘.s56 

lTfi.8 

Brunswiclc  

1.424 

4V5.958 

842  6 

Saxe-WeJmar  

1.3KS 

8s>.01‘5 

277.8 

MecklenburK-Strelits  ... 

i.m 

10.1.451 

91.5 

ftjixe-Melningen  

953 

20s. 916 

2s2.3 

Anhalt  

9m 

32vn29 

369.4 

Suxe-CoburK-Oothn  .... 

7S5 

212.482 

317.3 

8nxe-Altenburg  

61) 

2U0.50H 

404.1 

i-ipp..  

4<>9 

145.577 

319.4 

Waideck  

4.13 

69.127 

136.5 

Behwarzburtr-Kudolstadt 

96.V2S 

266.7 

Sonderslmusen 

3S3 

85.152 

255.7 

Reuas  Yminjrer  l.lne... 

819 

144.5V4 

45.1.2 

Schnum(»urR-I.lpp<'.  - . 

181 

44.992 

343.4 

Reusa  Klder  Line 

122 

19.603 

57S.7 

Hamburg  

15S 

874.  wTM 

6467.9 

LUbi'ck  

116 

105.  S57 

920.6 

Bremen  

99 

263.440 

2661.0 

Alsacc-Lornilnc  

6.690 

1.K14.564 

32.1.8 

Total  

20!>.S30 

60,641,278 

290.4 

According  to  the  occupation-census  of  .Tune 
11,  lb07,  tlie  |K)piilntion  of  the  empire  was 
61,720.520;  the  estimated  population  on  .Tune 
30,  1008.  was  02.082.0OO,  and  on  .fuiie  .30, 

6.3, 880, 0(H).  The  1007  oecupation  <N»nsus  showed 
the  following  results,  the  llrst  crdiimn  inclieat- 
ing  the  number  of  persons  directly  eng:iget!, 
the  second  the  numlsT  in<lirt*etly  engaged  (in- 
cluding domestic  servants),  and  the  (bird  the 
total.  In  the  given  oecnpations : 


Manufacturing  .... 

19.292  976 

n.m.400 

23,  401,3:6 

AKriculture  

9.732.472 

7,510.163 

17.242.935 

Commerce,  trans- 
portation, etc.... 

3.477.626 

4.'' 99  CIS 

S.2T«,239 

Mtnimr  

963.278 

2.9lvV*-.1 

2.9''2’l6l 

Pn>fe«slons  

2,Os7.33ti 

1.5,19.424 

2.626.760 

Various  service,  ex- 
clusive household 

471.695 

321,058 

792.744 

Army  and  navy... 

651.15*4 

12-'.172 

IvO  .366 

Fi»rcstr>*.  flsh'K.  etc. 

16H.7S5 

2'7.456 

4.3N.2G 

Without  occupation 

3.494. !i'‘3 

1.769.729 

5. 17  (.793 

Total  30.232^346 

31.48S,11^( 

6l.720.C29 

In  1007  there  were  .*>0.3.064  marriages,  2,000,- 
073  births  (including  stillbirths),  1,178.340 
deaths  (including  stillhirths),  and  61,040,  still- 
births. The  niimlsw  of  emigrants  in  1007  was 
31,606  (30,431  to  t!»o  Gnited  States);  in  1008, 
10,883  (17,051  to  the  l'nitt*d  States).  Tlte 
larger  cities,  with  [Ktpuiution  in  1005,  are: 
TUtIIii,  2,040,148;  Hnmtmrg.  802,703;  Munich, 
538,083 ; Dresden,  H 1 (1.006 ; I^dpzig,  503,672 ; 
Bre-Uu.  470.004;  Cnlogne.  428,722. 

Kih'Cation.  Kdiicutioti  in  Germany  is  free 
and  etmipuUorv,  and  the  uundier  of  illiterates 
is  almost  negligible.  In  1006  public  elemen* 
tary  tadiools  numlH*re<l  60..5K4,  with  166.507 
teachers  (20,384  female)  and  0.737 .262  pupils; 
private  elementary  sclitsds,  614.  with  42,004 
pupils.  Kv|M‘nditure  on  the  public  elementary 
aelioids  uiiHtiinti^t  to  522.861. 0(K>  marks.  8«‘C- 
ondnry  (1008)  are  rc|>orte4|  ns  follows:  Gym- 
nasia 400;  progymnasia.  83;  realgymmisia,  138; 
realschulen,  338;  oDerreaNcliuleii,  86;  public 
normal  schools,  226;  other  public  scluxuls.  35; 
private  scluMds,  .56.  The  ten  Slate  aid<*d  tech* 
nieal  high  8ch<K>ls  (of  collegiate  rank)  had  in 
loos  an  aggregate  tenclniig  stafT  of  753.  with 
14.141)  students,  lliere  are  large  numl»ers  of 
institutions  for  various  spiTial  or  ttrhnical  in- 
struction. The  21  universities  had  in  the 
winter  of  1007-8  46,471  matriciilnted  sludents 
(320  women)  and  6653  non-matriculated  stu- 
dents (2486  women). 

Aoftrni.TrBK.  .Althmigh  Germany  virtually 
supftnrts  nine-tenths  of  her  population  by  her 
own  pnxluee,  the  empire  is  t»ecoming  more 
and  more  a manufacturing  country,  and,  with 
th«  continuous  Increase  of  population,  the 
question  of  ffnai  supply  is  a constant  and  press- 
ing one.  In  11U)7  27,65  per  cent,  of  the 
pf»pu!ation  were  su))(M>r(ed  by  ngrieiilture, 
against  34.0  i>er  cent,  in  180.5;  the  Cfwrespond* 
ing  figures  Tor  manufacturing  are  37.02  and 
35.52  resj>eoUveIy ; for  commerce  and  trnns- 
prirtation,  13.41  and  11.32  re«|>eetively ; for 
mining,  4,83  and  3.57  res|iectively.  In  1000 
48.6  |>er  cent,  of  the  tot(^l  area  was  under  cul- 
tivation, 16  |»4‘r  cent,  eonsi.'ited  of  meadow  and 
pasture,  and  26  jwr  cent,  forest.  The  principal 
German  c<»rps  are  sht>wn  In  the  table  on  fxqp? 
286,  the  prrsluction  in  1006  aii<I  1007  l»eing 
given  and  the  urea  in  acres  and  the  production 
in  1008  and  1000. 

The  eslimated  acreage  under  sugar  Wts  In 
lOoO  was  1.074.622,  and  tlio  production  11,- 
710.031  tons.  Wine  production  In  1008  was 
[dacetl  at  3,135,0.1.3  hetdolitres,  valued  at  126,* 
HlI.ouO  marks;  tobacco,  in  1007,  28,830,814 
kilos;  hops,  in  1007,  26.310,000  kilos.  On  Do- 
cemler  2,  1007,  the  live-st«K*k  in  the  empire  were 
niimlH-rerl  as  follows:  llurses,  4.345,043;  mules 

and  fl-.M's,  10.0‘M;  cattle.  20,(i30,.144 ; sheep, 
7.703.710;  swine,  22.146,532;  goats.  3.533,070. 
The  niiriilHT  of  animals  almightered  for  food 
in  1007  was  as  follows:  Calves  up  to  three 

montlis  old.  4.378,742;  hovines  over  three 
month.s,  3.748.282;  sheep  and  lambs.  2,776.700; 
swine,  22.46!).0i)0;  goats,  1.107,700;  horses, 
135.775;  dogs.  (;|6I.  Se  .AuRiriTTi  RK. 

Forestry.  The  empire  h.is  nearly  35,000.000 
acres  of  forest,  of  which  31.0  |s’r  cent,  belongs 
to  tlie  state.  Of  the  whole  forest  area,  alMUit 
one-thinl  is  nnder  foliage  trees  and  nlsnit  two- 
thirds  under  ronifers.  German  scientific  for- 
estry has  resulted  in  rni-*in^  the  average  yield 
of  w<Nxl  per  nci4*  from  20  cubic  feet  in  1850  to 
65  cubic  fuct  in  1UU4,  aud  in  trebling  the  pro- 
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Crops 

IWM  1 

I 1907  1 

ItNM 

1009 

rrnduclion 

rrodul'tUm  j 

Area 

Pnxlurtion 

Arcs 

Pruduetion 

Jiunhelt.  (1 

liu»KtU.  A ; 

.4rrf4t 

fiU*htrlM.  A 

Ary**  1 

BushrU.  A 

Wheat,  winter 

I3i,*os,ono 

I lM.04i.0(ie 

4.lt7.500 

m.osi.ooo 

3.00,400 

n7.5ef.onu 

Wheat,  spritiic 

l3.sai.ouo 

1 Sl.SUf.UUO  1 

509.aw 

15,301, 0(NI 

5H1.U00 

i0.49H.liUii 

Total  wheat 

lw,T.n.aoo 

lf7.S4i.00O 

4,056.900 

i3s.af.ooo  ' 

4.5f5.400  ' 

13H.000.0U0 

■ ■ 1 
Rye,  winter 

S7f.ttM.oeo  ' 

' ST7..'m,000 

14.S)f.0OO 

416.U03.OUO 

14.H4K.400 

440.0HH.0O0 

Rye,  sprina 

.s.wt.000  1 

[ 6,77S.O(IU  1 

[ 310.000 

9,7i«.00O  1 

suo.sno 

6.079.000 

Total  rye 

1 s7s,aiS,ouo 

j 3H4.l5O.0On 

1 IS.lff.OOO 

4fl.6»f,000  1 

1.VI40.«IH>  1 

4-W.767.000 

1 

Harley 

1 

lif.9oi.oao 

|AO.fl.V).000 

4.0i3.sfno 

1 iU, 5.30,000 

4.06K.f00 

I60.55f.noo 

Oiit« 

5sO.H7.VOUU 

1 e.io..s^i.ooo  : 

10..104,5tii)  ' 

.51O.131.U0U 

lo.a.'w.uio  ; 

6fH.7IH.UOO 

S.I30.3OO  ! 

S.fU.lOU 

Ton*,  b 

Ton*.  6 

Ton*,  b 

Ton$.  5 

Clover  hay 

1S.1SI.500 

lo.ofp.ouo 

9,144.500 

lf.H93.000 

5.04i.900 

9.S71.000 

Alfalfa Imy  

l.iTTi.HOO 

1.544.700 

5HO.0O0  : 

l,i4f,000 

600,500 

1.401.000 

Meiuiow  ha>  > 

Otlicr 

tS.44l.5UO 

f6.6s4.U0U 

l.3.af.NU0 

fl.TOt.iluO 

A Bu«hrU  of  Wcitfht:  Wlieit  hikI  potiitoe.s,  4o  rye.  M puumli*;  Iwrlcy.  Pi  pounU«;  uutn.  3i  poumla.  6 Toii^of 

iouo  poumiit. 


pftrtion  of  the  saw  timl)er  neciirofl  from  the 
ttvoriige  cut.  During*  the  wime  fH*ricMl  the 
money  return«i  from  un  averay^e  acre  of  forest 
increase<i  soven-folfl.  At  pr<‘H«*nt  the  Oermnn 
forests  are  prolmlily  in  lK*tter  condition  than 
ever  liefore.  S»*o  K0RK8TBY. 

Minkrai.8  am>  Metals.  Oermnn  fiffures  for 
mineral  ami  nielal  pnaluetion  include  those  .of 
(he  Oraml  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  The  U»t4il 
amount  of  niineral.s  raisinl  in  lOOO  was  valued 
at  L<KI7,tKMMH)0  marks;  itt  l!)07,  I,845,(K)0,000 
murks.  The  following  table  show's  the  values, 
in  thonsantls  of  marks,  of  the  princi}uil  min' 
eral  pnalinds  in  1H07  and  long,  with  quanti* 
tk‘H,  in  metric  tons,  for  the  latter  year: 


190S 


Minerals 

1907 

Metric 

1000 

1000  xnarks 

tuns 

marks 

Coal  

148.537.417 

1,631.740 

LiKnIto  ... 

66.746.057 

169.878 

Ornphite  *. 

4.S44 

21s 

Asph.-ilt  ... 

S9.M09 

774 

Pelrtdeum.  I 

141.000 

9.942 

Uo(*k  Milt 

1.327.4.53 

6.982 

Kalnit 

3G.I17 

2.6S0.S04 

37,027 

CMher  potash  salts.  30.627 

3.5)10.635 

33.S85 

Iron  ore  . . 

24.224.763 

98.129 

Zinc  ore. ... 

706.441 

,34.9S5 

Lead  oru  . 

156.842 

15.037 

Copper  ore 

26.702 

727.3S4 

26.357 

Silver  and 

gold  ore  1,126 

7.664 

862 

C»»lmlt  ores 

6.0S1 

500 

Mumranose 

ores....  8H1 

67.603 

816 

Pyrites  ... 

219.455 

1.988 

A (aide,  corresfxmding  to  the  foregoing,  for 
the  principal  salts  products,  is  ns  follows: 


1908 


Salts 

1907 

1000  marks 

Metric 

tons 

1000 

marks 

Salt  

...16.173 

665.413 

lv.519 

potassium  chloride  . 

,..63.10h 

6)*h.622 

56. 2.7 1 

MtiRuesInm  chlorl<l«‘ 

. . . 5U0 

29, 7 7.5 

,562 

tllaulM'r  .salts  

...  2.229 

72  ):67 

1.996 

potassium  sulphate 

...  9.:JI9 

5.5.755 

8.563 

•Miiirii*  slum  sulphate .s,0 

i‘oiasslum  niaunesimn 

42.976 

826 

siiltdiiitc  

...  2.651 

33.149 

2.786 

Sulphate  of  alumina. 

...  3.728 

51.122 

3.348 

The  products  of  r«*«Uiclii>n  works  are  re* 
|K)rted  for  litU7  and  1008  as  follows: 


Reduction  products  1907 

1000  murks 

P\K  Iron  824.077 

Zinc  9R.573 

L*'i(d  bars,  etc.).  54.479 

I.UhnrKc  1,772 

r«uiper  iHKots  61.497 

Sulphuric  add.  umlis...  31.890 

“ ••  distilled  6.117 

Products  from  plff  Iron: 
rustlna*.  ««ooml  fusion.4$0.S24 
Wr«»«Kht  Iron  and  st»*el— 

Crude  bliMims,  mill 
Imrs  and  cement  steel  4,921 
Finished  wrouirot  iron 

products  104,722 

Cast  Inm  and  cast  steel— 

Inaotfl  66.0S4 

Slabs,  billets,  etc 191.2*10 

Hnished  exist  Iron 
products  1.319,254 
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Metric 

1000 

tons 

marks 

11.805.321 

715.314 

216.490 

86.0U6 

164.079 

46.5(1 

6.339 

1.622 

80,001 

37.688 

1,257.218 

34.218 

128.622 

6.214 

2.306.G7S 

422.426 

26.306 

2.978 

491,318 

75,423 

690. 1S6 

68.768 

1,899,22X 

166.2«*>5 

8.125.749 

1.164.626 

Ftsttfries.  Exclusive  of  herring  to  l>e  salted, 
the  catch  in  1007  was  valued  as  follows:  From 
the  North  S<»a,  14,l(JO,fii)7  marks  (provisional); 
from  the  Baltic,  6,233,050  marks;  total,  20, • 
300,707  marks. 

.Mani'eacti^res.  Tho  trend  of  population 
continues  away  from  the  farm  to  the  factory. 
And  there  is  a c«»nstnnt  tendency  toward  the 
development  of  larger  industrial  estahlish* 
mentfl.  Tlu*  small  fnrtxiry  is  being  ahsorlwHl  hy 
the  oomhination.  The  oeeiipation,  or  indiistriai. 
t'orisus  of  .Tune,  1007,  shows  that  the  numiter 
of  indiiKtrinl  emplovi*es  in  that  year  haxl  in* 
creased,  as  compared  with  1S05,  in  a ratio 
;ihnut  fxnir  times  that  of  the  firms  employing 
them,  and  tlie  proptirtionate  increase  of  female 
eniploym's  was  greater  than  that  of  male.  The 
c«i**t  of  living  in  (Jernmny  has  risen  along  with 
the  incr»*xiHirig  jMiptilalion.  the  movement  from 
country  to  city,  and  the  development  of  capital 
C'mibiuatioii:  so  that,  nocordiiig  to  the  results 
of  an  investigation  recently  conducted  by  the 
liii|M*rial  government,  there  is  at  present  the 
narrowest  margin  bc(Wi>cn  tlie  income  of  the 
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fiVrmnn  workinffninn  r.n<l  ihn  cost  of  his  actiifil 
ncoessitiPA.  It  np|w»ars  tfuit  fJiTinany  lm» 
laki*n  ft  pincp  in  Ui«  tir«t  rank  of  nmniifftcturc 
at  a peculiarly  heav)'  price  paid  by  tlic  Oerman 
people. 

The  followinfr  statistic*  of  tbe  textile  imhi** 
try  of  (Jerniiiny  are  ijiven  in  the  /mp*rial 
Yf-arbook  for  iDOft: 


Classification 

Firms 

Work- 

Work- 

men 

women 

Prepamtlon  of  spinning 

1.012 

11.435 

11.363 

and  fibre  material 

Spinning  

Weaving  

3.545 

K2.711 

121.314 

07.4S4 

249.718 

236.73S 

Hair  plaiting  and  weaving 

OSS 

2.649 

1.813 

Hosiery  

30.842 

89.2*0 

64.716 

laiee  

27.334 

20.199 

53.030 

Blenchlng.dyeing.prlnting 

12.191 

82.481 

35.014 

Fringe  making  

11.570 

15.216 

20,099 

6.976 

15.8S2 

7.734 

Felt  and  blanket  making 

611 

4.33$ 

2.960 

Total  

161.218 

629.909 

668.381 

crease  in  IftOS.  In  l!>00-7  there  were  0r».405 
(llHtilleries  in  operation,  proilncin^  3.841,207 
ln*etolitres  of  alcohol;  in  1007-8,  0(»,745  distil- 
leries, protlucing  4,018,311  hectolitres. 

(.'OMiiKHCK,  The  laws  and  rules  of  the  Oer* 
man  ('ustoins  Tnion  (ZoHverein),  up  to  Marcli 
1,  1000,  applied  to  all  tlie  states  of  the  em- 
pire, excepting  the  free  ports  of  Hamburg, 
llremerhaven,  Cuxlmven,  and  Oeefttem(lnde,  a 
few  districts  of  Bmlen  (with  less  than  4000  in- 
habitants) on  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  the  island 
of  llelgt)lund;  Included  in  the  customs  territory 
(Zollgebiet)  were  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg and  the  Austrian  communes  of  Jungholz 
and  Mittelberg.  On  March  1,  1000,  the  cus- 
t«»ms  territory,  retaining  all  of  its  area  at  that 
time,  was  t>nlargi*d  so  as  to  include  all  Ger* 
many  exc**pling  ll»e  Baden  districts  al>ove  men- 
tioned and  Helgoland.  In  the  special  trade 
(im|K>rt8  for  consumption  and  cxpirts  of  do- 
mestic pru<luce),  the  total  imports  and  exports 
in  marks  are  shown  in  tl>e  tahle  helow, 

Tliu  general  classilicution  of  the  imports  and 


Special  trade 
ImiKjrts: 

Merchandise  

Precious  metals  


im 

8.021.891.000 
410, 003.004) 


1907 

8,740.678.000 

250.045.000 


1908 

7.064.021,000 

413,072.000 


Total  8.43.H.554.000  9.003.323.000  8,077,093,000 

RxtKirts: 

.Merchandise  6..7G9.029.000  6.SS0.R90.000  0.39S.B27.000 

Precious  metals  11S.B79.000  249.693,000  82.926.00i 


Total 


6.478.008.000 


7.100.583.000 


0,481.4.53.0'n 


On  March  1,  1000.  the  estimated  number  of 
cotton  spindles  in  operation  W’Rs  0.831.321,  and 
in  construction  410.25H;  the  niimlMT  in  opera- 
tion in  Germany  was  exceeded  only  by  that  in 
the  I’nited  Kingdom  (33,471,807)  ftnd  in  the 
t’nittsl  Staten*  <27,840.000).  During  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1008,  the  mill  consumption 
of  cotton  was  1.703.180  ImiIcs.  Kinislusl  pro<l- 
nets  of  iron  and  steel  in  1007  were  valued  at 
1 .0.'52, 000.000  marks,  against  1.754,000.000 
marks  in  1000.  In  1009  re]M>rts  of  the  leading 
iron  and  stisd  works  showed  an  average  de- 
crease of  profits  of  about  7 per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  11M)8.  At  tlie  end  of  1007  there 
were  8018  chemical  factorh*s,  with  207.000 
operatives.  In  the  ceramic  industry  there  is  a 
union  of  101  factories;  reports  from  the  ma- 
jority of  these  in  1000  showed  n serious  depres- 
sion of  Inisines*.  The  rep)rte<i  mmilier  of  glass- 
works in  lOOH  was  374,  with  02,150  employes. 
Tlio  shipbuilding  industry  in  1008  was  not 
prosperous;  during  that  year  there  were  00 
(against  435  in  1007)  fca-going  steamships,  of 
M7.270  gross  tons,  built  in  German  shipyards; 
at  the  end  of  the  year  07,  of  187,302  tons, 
were  in  course  of  construction.  For  1007  the 
output  of  the  German  toy  industry,  which  cen- 
trf-s  at  Nuremlierg,  was  valued  at  about  .$2.5.- 
OOO.fMlO.  The  pap*r  industry  suffered  depres-lon 
in  hi>th  1008  and  1001).  In  tlie  year  1007-8 
the  production  «»f  raw  (l»eet)  sugar  amountnl 
to  l,842,0t)2  tons:  refiniMl  <lM»el)  sugar.  1..500,- 
805  tons;  quantity  of  beets  usi-d  13.401.424 
tons.  In  the  year  ending  March  31.  10f»7.  ls*er 
pHsluction  was  as  folhovs:  lUsT  excise  dis- 

trict, 45,807.000  liertolitre^s;  Bavaria,  I8.3<»4,- 
WnrltendsTg.  1,017.(8)0;  Ba.len,  3.278.000; 
Alsace-I^orriiine.  1.381,000*.  total.  73.150,000; 
Uie  Bavarian  producliun  showed  a slight  de- 


exports of  merchandise  in  1007  and  1008  was 
ns  follows,  in  millions  of  marks: 


1907  1908 


Classes 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

F.xp. 

Food  substanees.. 

..2,217.9 

639.9 

2.042  0 

679.8 

IJve  animals 

...  226.8 

11.8 

224.6 

9.5 

Haw  materials.... 

...4.910.4 

1.056  4 

4.154.2 

1.677.2 

Manufactures  .... 

...1.391.6 

4.638.1 

1.242.6 

4.1S2.1 

Total  

...8,746.7 

6.845.2 

7.664.0 

6,398.6 

The  principal  articles  of  merchandise  entered 
for  consumption  in  1008  were  vahiotl,  in  mil- 
lions of  marks,  as  follows:  Cereals,  784.1  ; c<»t- 
ton,  502.5;  hides  and  skins,  302,8;  wool,  300.5; 
coal,  271.8;  cheniicaU  and  drugs,  264.1;  tini- 
Iwr,  lundn'r,  etc.,  244.0;  copper,  108;  coffee, 
1(53.6;  silk,  157,4;  iron,  142.1;  eggs,  137;  fruits, 
120.8  (tropical  fruits,  03.7)  ; leaf  tohucco,  125.5; 
wheaten  products,  118.5;  linseed,  101.2;  animat 
fats,  00;  ruhlier  and  guttapercha,  08.7;  rice, 
07.8;  woolen  yarn,  07.5;  cotton  yarn,  87.8;  fish, 
85.0;  oil-cake,  86.0;  cocoaniits  and  copra,  70.3; 
fiax  am!  hemp,  70;  pdroleum.  75.3;  butter, 
72.7;  machinery,  6S..5;  other  iron  manufactures. 
0.5.2;  silk  goods,  04.5;  lead,  4.5.8;  cacao,  45.5. 

The  values,  in  millions  of  marks,  of  the  hand- 
ing domestic  exports  in  1008  w'ere:  Iron  mauu- 

faetun**  (exe«*pting  machinery),  704.3;  ma- 
chinery, 4l5.0;  c<ml.  308.0;  cotton  go-als.  350.2; 
chemicals  and  drug**,  331.7;  woolen  gtuMls,  258.7; 
cereals,  224.2;  dyes  and  colors,  20H.7 ; apparel, 
lOO.S;  sugar,  10.5.7;  184.3;  electrical  ap- 

paratus, etc.,  177.3;  jMdtery,  174.8;  silk  go«M|s, 
1(57;  leather,  105. 1 ; pi>lts.  Ho.,  114.1;  hides  and 
skins,  111.2;  gold  and  sth'cr  mamifacluns.  lo7; 
glass  and  glas-^wnre,  104.1;  copfs-r  inannfnc- 
tiires,  102.5;  ships,  07.8;  Wfsd,  04.8;  leather 
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manufActiires,  77.4;  toy*,  00.8;  woolen  yarn, 
66.1;  books,  maps,  etc.,  61.8;  musical  instru- 
ment*, 50.6;  cotton  (raw  and  waste),  50.5. 

In  1907  and  1908  the  special  commerce  (ex- 
clusive of  nrt*ciou8  Dietals)  with  the  principal 
countries  of  origin  and  destination  was  valued, 
in  millions  of  marks,  as  follows: 


1907  190S 


Countries 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

United  States  1.319  8 

6S2.3 

1,282.6 

607.6 

Russia  

i.069.9 

4S3.3 

920.8 

505.6 

Austrln-Ttumriiry  . 

K12.3 

716,6 

751.4 

736.8 

Great  nrltaJn 

97C..6 

1.060.4 

6U6.9 

997.4 

Argentina  ........ 

442.6 

179.2 

446.0 

147.0 

France  

453.6 

449.1 

420.0 

437.9 

British  East  India 

407.1 

J04.7 

806.9 

95.4 

Belgivim  

296.7 

342.9 

262,1 

322.8 

Italy  

2K5  4 

302,9 

235.9 

sn.s 

Netherlands  

227.5 

452.1 

230.8 

453.7 

Brasil  

196.0 

104.1 

198.6 

84.6 

British  Austnilasla 

22S.O 

61.1 

185.9 

5S.0 

Switzerland 

210.S 

446.4 

177.2 

401.1 

Dutch  East  Indies 

IS7.1 

42.6 

173.2 

40.7 

Bwoden  

172.0 

1S6.6 

145.1 

174.1 

Chile  

143.9 

84.7 

133.6 

52.4 

Denmark  

123.0 

207.1 

120.9 

200  6 

Spain  

189.9 

65.6 

115.0 

65.9 

Rumania  

149.8 

68.6 

73.7 

70.8 

China  

56.7 

63.2 

70.7 

60.7 

EiOPt  

$0.4 

89.6 

63.1 

30.9 

British  West  Africa 

73  8 

13  9 

58.9 

11.7 

British  So.  Africa 
West  Indies  and 

45.9 

28.9 

43.8 

32.0 

Ouiami  

40.2 

30.6 

S3.6 

28.1 

Turkey  In  Asia... 

3Jt,0 

28.3 

33.0 

24.7 

Central  America.. 

34.2 

12.7 

31.8 

10.0 

N<»rway  

31,3 

85.6 

29.1 

97.0 

t.’ruguay  

22.6 

83  4 

26.1 

23.7 

Mexico  ........... 

21.6 

BS.7 

19.9 

36.0 

Japan  

29  4 

102.4 

19.0 

94-6 

Greece  

22  2 

11.4 

18.5 

12.0 

German  colonies.. 

22.2 

36.8 

22.8 

85.6 

Provisional  figures  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1909  showed  an  iiiorease  of  al>out  169,000.000 
marks  in  imports  and  about  94.000,000  marks 
In  cx|K)rti  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1008. 

S1IIPP150.  The  following  figures  for  shipping 
relate  to  1907;  they  include  vessels  in  l>oth  the 
foreign  and  the  coasting  trade,  hut  a vessel  en- 
tering more  tlian  one  port  on  a single  voyage  is 
counted  only  once.  Total  entrances,  104.125 
vessels,  of  28,054,646  tons  net;  93,462  vessels, 
of  26,110,154  tons,  entert^  with  cargo;  10.663 
vess4'U,  of  1,944,492  tons,  entercii  in  ImllaBt; 
G9.355  vessids.  of  2.‘i,182,809  tons,  were  stwim* 
ers.  Total  clearances,  104,651  vessels,  of  28,* 
074,305  tons  net;  75,819  vessels,  of  17,888,818 
tons,  cleared  with  cargo;  28.883  vessels,  of  10,- 
185.549  tons,  cleared  in  bullaHt;  69.650  vessels, 
of  25,20,5,4(56  tons,  were  steamers.  Of  the  total 
entrances,  79,523  vessels,  of  15,821.653  tons, 
were  German  (53,980  steamers,  of  13.878.412 
tons)  ; and  21.602  vessels,  of  12.232,993  tons, 
w’cre  foreign  (15,375  steamers,  of  11,304.457 
tons).  Of  the  total  clearances,  80,1.50  vessels, 
of  15,877,400  tons,  were  German  (54,294  steam- 
ers, of  13,924.460  tons;  and  24,501  vessels,  of 
12,196.965  tons,  were  foreign  (15,356  st^uuners, 
of  11, 281, 006  tons).  Of  the  foreign  net  ton- 
nng«‘  enter(‘d  aiul  cleared  nearly  one-half  was 
Itrilisli  and  nearly  one-fifth  Danish. 

The  merchant  marine  on  .Tamiury  I,  1909,  con- 
sisted! of  46:18  vessels,  of  2.825.404  tons  ne(,  with 
en-ws  miniU'ring  72.450  (including  19.53  steam- 
ers, fd  2..302.1H0  tons,  with  58.4.51  men).  The 
ves'wds  n‘gis!<*reil  at  North  Sea  ports  numlicred 
3712,  of  2/»2!hS78  tons,  with  tU.13!»  men;  those 
registered  ut  Uultic  |>orts  immltcred  92C,  of 


295.526  tons,  with  8311  men.  Of  the  total, 
Hamburg  bad  1315  vessels,  of  1,563.896  tons, 
with  32.446  men  (707  steamers,  of  1,288,278 
tons,  with  27,877  men)  ; Bremen,  724  vessels,  of 
837,245  tons,  with  22.841  men  (462  steamers, 
of  676,213  tons,  with  20,230  men)  ; and  Prussia, 
2238  vessels,  of  283,053  tons,  with  13.152  men 
(631  steamers,  of  218,148  tons,  with  77011  men). 
On  January  1,  1908,  the  merchant  marine  con- 
sisted of  4671  vessels,  of  2,790,435  tons,  with 
71,853  men. 

CoitMUMCATTONfi.  Tlie  total  length  of  rail- 
ways in  the  empire  on  August  I,  1900,  was  37,- 
094  miles,  of  which  34,286  miles  were  owned 
or  operated  by  tlie  states.  Of  tlie  total,  35,808 
miles  were  standard  gauge,  and  1280  miles  nar- 
row giiuge.  Of  government  line,  Prussia  was 
credited  with  22,825  miles;  Bavaria,  4740; 
Saxony,  2034;  Alnace-Ix^rraine,  1222;  VViirttem* 
berg,  1128;  Baden,  1078.  At  the  end  of  1907 
08. 1 per  cent,  of  the  mileage  was  comprisedl  in 
trunk  lines,  and  31.9  per  cent,  in  auxiliary 
lines.  On  that  date  the  standard-gauge  roads 
had  24.259  locomotives,  50,097  passenger  cars, 
and  611,150  freight  and  baggage  cars,  showing 
an  increase  of  43,7,  48.8,  and  41.4  per  cent,  re- 
spectively over  1897.  The  total  freight  re- 
ceipts (of  the  standard-gauge  lines)  in  1907 
amount^  to  1,783,720.(8)0  marks,  showing  an 
increase  of  59.0  per  cent,  over  1897;  receipts 
from  passenger  tralllc,  747.940.(MM)  marks,  show- 
ing an  increase  68.2  per  cent.  A similar  devel- 
opment during  the  decade  is  shown  In  tl>e  nar- 
row-gaug»*  roods.  In  1904  the  empire  had  over 
8500  miles  of  inland  navigable  waterways.  In 
1909  it  was  reported  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  Germany  hod  expended  8150,000.060  on 
her  waterways,  and  that  the  German-.-\uatrian 
and  Khine-Ktbe  canals,  already  l>egun.  cont4-m- 
plate  the  ex|ienditiire  of  nearly  1356,000,000.  In 
1908  there  were  in  the  empire  41,276  telegraph 
ciTices,  with  130,772  miles  of  line  and  386,438 
miles  of  wire.  Post-ofilces  (1908)  numbered 
40,566. 

Finanxe.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  mark, 
worth  23.8  cents.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1007,  the  Imperial  revenue  amounted 
to  2,376.613.iKH)  marks  (2.111,867,000  ordinary 
and  264.746,000  extraordinary);  expenditure, 
2,392,409.000  marks  (2,157,354.000  ordinary  and 
and  235,145.000  extraordinary).  HstimatcKl 
revenue  and  expenditure,  in  thousands  of  marks, 
have  balanced  as  follows,  for  fiscal  years  ending 
March  31: 


1908 

1909 

1910 

Ordinary  

...2.3.19.291 

2,615.897 

2.630.369 

Extraordinary  . 

...  257.601 

234.617 

235.040 

Total  

...2.596.792 

2.S50.014 

2.865,409 

For  the  fiscal  yesr  1910,  the  principal  items 
of  estimatod  ordinary  revenue  were:  Customs 

and  excise  duties,  1,203.278,000  marks;  posts 
and  telegraphs,  672.448,000;  Federal  contribu- 
tions (paid  ill  by  tlie  several  states  in  propor- 
tion to  population),  426,889,000;  railways,  123,- 
291,000.  The  larger  estimatetl  ordinary  expen- 
ditures were:  Army,  776.321, tX)0  murks;  posts 

and  telegraphs,  690.034,000;  treasury,  329.293,- 
000;  navy,  301,4H2.(KM);  debt.  171, 487 .0(8);  |)cn- 
*ion  fund,  1 15.1  lO.iMiO;  railways.  102.234.000. 

.4t  the  end  of  1907  the  interest-)>earing  debt 
of  the  empire  amounted  to  4.00:i,500,(MMI  marks, 
having  imrea.scd  by  200,000,000  marks  during 
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the  yemr;  the  non  intereet-Waring  <loht,  eon«Ut- 
inj?  of  treasury  bond»»  and  paper  money,  atood 
at  594,(K)0.l>00  marks,  having  increased  by  84,- 
(X>0.(K)0  marks  during  the  year;  total  debt,  4,- 
fi97,AOO.(KJO  marks.  As  a partial  ofTaet  against 
the  debt  there  are  several  invested  funds;  the 
fund  for  invalids,  on  March  81,  1909,  ainoiiiited 
to  130,189,835  marks;  the  war  treasure  fund 
(not  invested,  but  prest‘rvod  in  goM),  120.000,- 
(MM)  marks.  The  empire  came  into  exi«l«*nce 
in  IH71  free  of  debt  and  with  the  enormous 
t’rench  war  indemnity  at  its  disposal.  From 
1900  to  190S  the  actual  total  revenue  fell  short 
of  the  actual  total  expenditure  so  as  to  neces- 
sitate loans  amounting  to  some  I,0(M»,000.<MM) 
marks,  and  the  Imrden  of  taxation,  direct  or  in- 
direct. is  Ijocoming  heavier  year  by  year. 

The  Imperial  coinage  (less  amounts  with- 
drawn) from  1871  to  March  31,  1907,  was  as 
follows:  Gold,  4,349.117.000  murks;  silver,  850,- 
789.200;  nickel,  78,797.200;  copper,  18.989,400; 
total,  6,297,073.400.  The  average  Onanria)  con- 
dition of  the  five  banks  of  issue  in  1900  was: 
Idabiliiie.s:  capital,  235.500,000  marks;  reserve 
fund,  78,104;  notes  In  circulation,  1,531,304.000; 
total  (including  other  liabilities),  2.540,225.- 
000.  Assets:  coin  and  bullion,  950,308.000 
marks;  notes  of  state  and  other  banks,  75.975,- 
000;  bills,  l.lO4.O5I.(K)0;  total  (including  the 
assets),  2.540.225,000. 

Navt.  The  following  flgurea  relate  to  the 
effective  navy.  In  1909  there  were  22  first- 
class  battk'ships,  and  8 under  construction;  4 
second-class  battleships;  9 armored  cruisers, 
and  3 under  construction.  The  total  tonnage  of 
these  46  vessels  U 654,334.  The  numU>r  and 
displacement  of  warships,  built  and  building, 
of  KHK)  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of 
more  than  60  tons,  were  as  follows  In  1909: 
Battlcsliips  of  10,000  tons  and  over.  32,  aggre- 
gating 436.424  tons;  armoreti  cruisers.  12,  of 
151,693  tons;  cr>ast-defense  vt>sseU,  K.  of  32.378 
tons;  cruisers  6(X)0  to  3000  tons.  26,  of  105.- 
293  tons;  cruisers  3000  to  1000  tons,  17,  of  37,- 
620  tons;  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  07,  of  49,859 
tons;  torpedo  boats,  33.  of  5H10  tons;  subma- 
rines. 8.  of  1600  tons;  total  233  war  vessels,  of 
820,092  tons.  Sec  Naval  Pbuoblss  and  Hat* 

TLK8HIP8. 

Abmy.  Military  service  is  compulsory  and 
universal,  every  German  called  upon  to  bear 
arms  being  liable  to  serve  for  7 years  In  the 
regular  army,  two  years  of  which,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  3 years, 
are  spent  in  the  ranks  and  5 or  4 years  as  the 
case  may  bo  with  the  army  reserve.  Then  fol- 
lows G years  (3  years  for  cavalry  and  horse  ar- 
tillery) in  the  first  ban  of  the  Landwehr  sec- 
ond line  army,  which  involves  two  train- 
ings of  14  days  each  for  tl»c  dismounted  branches 
only.  Th»‘n  comes  service  with  the  second  han 
to  the  soldier^s  40th  year,  but  without  training 
periods,  and  finally  he  passes  to  the  Land«turm 
or  Home  Ib'fen*o  Army,  second  ban.  until  he 
completes  his  45th  year.  .More  men  are  re- 
cruited annually  than  are  n«HtIed  for  the  regu- 
lar army  and  these  are  •^•nt  to  the  Krsatr.  Kc- 
serve  where  they  undergo  three  trainings  of 
10,  6,  and  4 weeks,  and  then  pass  to  the  l^nd- 
Sturm;  or  they  may  l>e  enrolled  at  once  in  the 
Landsturm,  first  han,  which  eompriM*s  all  able- 
bo<iied  men  from  17  to  39  who  have  not  wrved 
otherwise.  The  second  Isin  is  formeii  of  those 
between  4tl  and  45  years  of  age.  An  iniimrtant 
part  of  the  organization  are  the  **  Oiie-Vcur 


V’oIunte«*r«  ” who  pay  all  their  expenses  and 
after  training  l»*H*ome  eligible  to  act  as  oflicers 
in  the  Reserve  and  landwehr.  These  numlKT<Hl 
al>oiit  II, (MM)  in  1909.  In  1009  the  (iennun 
army  was  orgunizi**!  in  23  army  corps  in  which 
were  int'Iuded  the  corfsi  of  guards  and  3 Iluvar- 
ian  ('orps.  There  were  216  regiments  (615 
battalions)  of  infantry  and  18  l*aUalions  of 
cliassfiirs;  16  machine  gun  sections,  lOO  rt^i- 
iiients  (509  squadrons)  of  cavalry;  94  regiments 
(5h3  batteriei>)  of  field  artillery;  18  regiments 
of  garrison  artillery;  29  baltnlions  of  engineers; 
30  companies  of  railway  Insips*.  19  conqMiiies 
of  teb*graph  troops;  | ImlUlion  of  balbsm 
troo|)s;  1 company  for  testing,  and  23  battalions 
of  train.  This  army  or  first  line  on  a pence 
fending  amountiNl  Octoltcr  1,  1969,  to  621.153, 
all  ranks  (25.559  otilcers,  8.5.450  non  cnnimis- 
sioncHl  ofiTicers,  503,705  men.  and  0469  iimlical 
pay  and  other  oflicers  am!  men)  ami  with  it 
would  Ik*  available  111.820  horses.  To  this 
quota  the  various  states  of  the  Kmpire  con- 
tribute as  follows:  Prussia,  482,716;  Saxony, 

45.735;  \VUrtteinl»erg.  24.162;  Bavaria,  (58^59- 

In  time  of  war  to  form  a Field  Army  the 
regular  «stabli»«hmcnt  woiib!  1k>  augment^  by 
the  addition  of  a reserve  division  to  each  of 
the  23  army  ct>rps  and  11  cavalry  divisirtns,  so 
that  the  force  as  organized  would  comprise  962 
battalions  of  infantry,  479  wpiadrons  of  cav- 
alry, 828  batteries  of  artillery,  16  machine  gun 
sections,  95  companies  of  engineers,  affording  a 
total  strength  of  984, (MK)  infantry,  72,000  cav- 
alry, 4068  field  guns  and  96  machine  guns,  or 
a total  of  almut  I.165.(MM)  men.  The  orguniz<*d 
Landwehr  was  estimat<*<l  at  alwut  OOO.IHM).  and 
the  garrison  troops  of  the  Ijuidwehr,  the  FrsaU 
and  Utndsturm  at  nlwuii  2.000,006,  so  tliat  the 
total  war  strength  of  Germany  could  be  stated 
at  alrout  4,336,060  men. 

The  year  1909  witnesHod  the  culmination  of 
the  increase  of  the  army  arranged  for  under  the 
Army  loiw’  of  April  i,  1965,  which  provided 
for  an  annual  increase  until  a strength  of  505,- 
839  men,  exclusive  of  one  year  volunt»*ers,  was 
reacheti.  The  new'  formation  for  1909  dating 
from  Octolier  1 of  that  year  were  two  battalions 
of  infantry  wliich  completed  the  organization 
provubM  for.  The  military  budget  for  1909-10 
nninuntod  to  £33^73,066  for  pt'rmanent  charges 
and  £4,938.000  for  special  expemliture.  These 
items  with  the  extraordimiry  budget  of  £2,082,- 
000  and  a charge  of  £72.660  for  military  law 
made  a total  appropriation  of  £46,665,(M>0 
voted  for  military  ex)>enditurcB.  was  a 

decrease  of  £2,113,606  from  the  military  budget 
of  the  previous  year  and  included  a n*diiction 
on  various  .s)KH*ial  exp«*ndilures  amounting  to 
£3(XI,0(M)  made  in  the  KeiclHtag,  the  first  time 
such  action  had  been  taken  in  many  years.  New 
field  uniforms  for  Uic  fJernmn  army  were  is- 
sued during  the  year  and  an*  the  result  of  a 
long  series  of  trials  and  exp«Timents.  The  color 
is  silver-gray  and  there  is  no  difference  in  pat- 
tern and  make  for  oflicers’  uniforms  over  those 
of  the  rank  and  tile,  the  hadgt*s  of  rank  which 
are  small,  U*ing  worn  on  the  collar  and  shoul- 
ders and  Ixdng  inconspicuous  except  at  dose  dis- 
tance. 

(lOvrRNMKNT.  The  executive  authority  ia 
vested  in  the  King  of  IVuMsia  under  the  title 
of  German  Km|K*ror.  The  Km|M.*ror  in  1969, 
wn<  William  II.,  who  Wius  lM>rn  .Tuniiary  27, 
1859,  and  iisrenilod  the  tlirone  .Imu*  15,  1S88. 
The  heir-apparent  is  Prince  Fix'derick  William, 
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lK>rn  in  1R82.  T!»o  Im|>orinl  mini»t<*rs.  apfwiintod 
l»y  the  Kin|>er»r,  <Jo  not  form  a ixMly 

(cabin«^t),  but  nmnaj^*  ttuiir  dqmrtmontH  in- 
cb'iM>mb‘ut]y  of  ono  amithor:  all,  howvvor,  are 
nmliT  the  RU|M*rviaion  of  the  Irnp^'rlal  (‘hnn- 
cellor,  who,  unlike  them,  U not  resiKmmible  to 
the  lin|>erial  lepislatiire.  TIiir  IwMiy  connists 
of  an  «|n>er  ho»n«*,  or  Bundesrath,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  i>y  the  Chancel!i»r.  and  ft  lower  house, 
or  Reichstag.  Meml)era  of  the  former  (58)  are 
chosen  by  the  governments  of  the  several  states 
and  those  of  the  latter  (307)  are  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  Im|>erial  Chancellor  in  100!) 
was  TlM*ohald  von  Ib'lhniann  HoIlweg.  The  Im- 
perial Ministers,  or  Secretaries  of  State,  were: 
Foreign  .\iralrs,  Wilhelm  von  Schoen ; Interior, 
Herr  Delbrilck ; Colonies,  Herr  Oernburg;  .Tus* 
tice,  Dr.  IJsco;  Navy,  Admiral  von  Tirpitx; 
Treasury,  Herr  Wermuth;  Posts,  Herr  Kraetkc. 

UlSTOBY 

TitK  BiTKiPT  QrE«TioN.  Tho  main  question 
of  the  closing  months  of  lOOS  was  the  govern- 
ment's plan  for  raising  the  enormous  sum  of 
.')00.0(H).l>(>0  marks  demaiidtMl  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  in  the  so-called  “ financial  reform  ’* 
programme.  This  included  sewral  new  (axes 
which  encountered  serious  op]H>sition  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a Finance  Reform  Com- 
mi(tee,  which  continue!  its  discussion  in  1000. 
It  was  unable  to  reduce  materially  the  estimates 
and  despite  the  opposition  to  the  sp<»oifle  meas- 
ures of  the  government,  new'  taxation  in  some 
form  was  generally  admittini  to  1h*  iinavoidnhle. 
The  taxes  on  gas  and  electricity  encountered 
such  m*rious  oppf>sition  that  they  seemtsi  im- 
praelicahle.  The  taxes  on  beers,  w'ines,  spirits 
and  tolwcco  seemed  a reasonable  source  or  rev- 
enue. but  these  too  encountered  opjiositlon.  Tho 
Commercial  Hiet  of  Berlin  on  January  11  pro- 
pose<l  a tax  on  beer  and  the  tobacco  retail  trade 
and  condemned  the  government's  plan  for  a 
monojK)ly  of  spirits.  The  projMised  succession 
tax  enuseti  special  indignation  among  the  Con- 
servatives an«l  Agrarians.  When  Chancellor  von 
Billow  presented  his  financial  scheme  In  Novem- 
l*er,  1008,  he  had  cited  the  authority  of  the 
well-known  economist.  Professor  Wagner.  This, 
however,  carried  little  weight  with  the  inter- 
ested classes,  and  when  Pr<»fessor  Wagner  at  a 
nu'ctlng  of  the  Tax  Reform  Ti«‘ag\ie  (Agrarian) 
conilemned  the  selfish  attitude  of  the  propertied 
classes,  declaring  tliat  a succession  tax  could 
not  Ih?  ftvoideti  since  no  Tmjx'rial  direct  tax  was 
practicuhle,  it  served  only  to  increase  exaspi*ra- 
tinn.  The  situation  of  the  governnKmt  became 
embarrassing.  By  March  20,  little  was  left 
of  the  government  programme,  the  Committee 
having  rejwtiHl  the  government  proposals  as  to 
the  monof»oly  of  spirits,  as  to  nmtriciilar  con- 
tributions and  as  to  death  duties,  and  the  taxa- 
tion of  newsjvajH*r  advertisements,  gas  and  e!i‘c- 
tricity.  On  April  21,  (’Imncellor  von  Bdbm' 
warn«‘d  the  Reichstag  that  iu*w  taxation  suf- 
ficient to  provide  .5(MI.0{MI,1KH)  marks  must  l>c 
piiHsed  during  tie*  S4*syi<m.  A new  form  of  in- 
heritance (ax  would  lie  siihstitiited,  new  (axes 
w’ould  replace  those  on  gas  arni  electri«'ity,  am! 
tlie  tax  on  railway  tickets  would  Is*  iinpr<»v<*d. 
From  April  10  <m,  the  Kinams*  Reform  t*om- 
niittee  encountered  serious  dilliculties  in  Par- 
liament on  acetuint  of  the  opfstsilion  of  the 
( oiiservalive-Centre  to  diie<-l  taxes.  In  place 
of  the  sticeession  tax  and  any  ft>rtn  of  tax  on 


lieqneathed  estates  the  Conserx'atives  proposed 
a tux  on  inrreas4*<l  values.  The  National  Lil»ernl 
press  opposed  this  plan  and  declared  the  bloc 
at  an  end.  luit  the  Consorvatives  ))rofesned  to 
regard  this  ns  an  empty  threat.  The  govern- 
ment objeete<l  on  the  score  of  lack  of  time  to 
the  drafting  of  a tax  on  increas'd  values,  but 
the  Conservatives  hastily  preparcfl  such  a meas- 
ure, on  the  basis  of  inereas«*d  values  on  lands, 
town  sites,  stiwks  and  shares.  The  government 
declannl  a tax  on  l>equeathod  estates  an  essential 
fiart  of  its  programme.  The  Conservatives  and 
(Vntre  were  oppo<wv|.  On  May  1.  the  Finance 
Commitb*e  rejected  all  the  direct  tax  proposals. 
On  May  1 1 it  agreetl  on  a scheme  for  a tnlwicco 
tax  which,  however,  would  yield  less  than  half 
of  (be  amount  that  the  government  had  deelan*<l 
essential.  It  rejected  the  government  proposal 
for  a tax  on  still  wines  and  while  it  accept«*d 
a tax  on  sparkling  wines  the  yield  would  l»e  con- 
siderably less  than  the  government  had  de- 
manded. This  was  true  also  of  the  proposal  as 
to  spirits.  Von  BHIow’s  proposed  improvement 
in  till*  railway  ticket  tax  involveil  the  taxation 
of  fourth-class  railway  tickets  and  was  vigor- 
ously oppowd  by  (he  popular  press.  On  May 
28,  I)r.  Baasebe.  the  eliairman  of  the  Committee, 
having  be<*n  outvoted  hy  the  Conservatives,  re- 
sigiietl,  and  thereupon  the  National  TJlieral  and 
Radical  memlwrs  withdrew.  A deatllock  resulted 
and  tho  Reichstag  adjourne«l  to  .luno  15.  The 
main  question  now*  was  what  measures  should 
Ik*  taken  to  kei*p  the  bloc  united.  The  course 
of  the  Nationnl  LilK‘raIs  and  Radicals  in  refus- 
ing to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  tlie  Fi- 
nance Conimitti*o  on  May  28  was  supported 
by  the  Socialists.  The  point  at  issue  was  the 
introduction  into  the  di’^cussion  of  proposals 
that  had  not  been  previously  referred  to  (he 
Reichstag.  The  Conservatives.  Centro,  Poles, 
and  Anti-Semites  were  taking  the  place  of  the 
Conservative-IdlKTal  hfoc.  The  (Vmservatlves 
were  making  proposal  after  propr«al  for  indirect 
ta.xes  in  order  to  bar  the  way  to  the  hated 
death  duties.  The  scheme  of  taxation  supported 
by  the  Committee  incliidi'd  a tax  on  milling 
products,  exfKJrts  of  coal,  bonds  and  securities, 
biglier  duties  on  tea  and  colTee  and  a tax  on 
matches.  At  the  end  of  May  there  s«»eme<l  lit- 
tle hope  of  restoring  the  shattered  Conservative- 
Lilieral  bloc. 

Tuk  Faiu’re  of  t»f  Ciiaxckllor’s  Polict— - 
After  the  apparent  rupture  of  the  bloc  at  (he 
close  of  May,  Chancellor  von  BCilow  seemed  to 
recognize  that  the  Conservatives  had  the  upper 
hand,  but  nevertheless,  he  w'isImkI  to  placate  the 
LilM'rals.  The  government’s  m*w  tax  proposals 
were  published  on  June  14.  The  Cfmneellor 
warne<l  the  Conservatives  against  rejecting 
them,  saying  that  the  prop«'rtiiHl  classes  ought 
to  bear  a large  part  of  the  new  burdens.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Council  ns  well 
as  hiniM'lf.  lie  declari*<l  himsi’lf  oppo*«e<l  to 
any  taxes  that  would  restrict  or  injure  trade. 
But  the  power  of  the  Conservative-Centre  eom- 
biiiatinii  was  manifest,  not  only  in  the  Commit- 
(iK*.  but  in  the  Reichstag.  The  latter  passetl 
the  (ax  on  siTuritles  proposeil  by  tlie  Conserva- 
tives and  (‘entre,  but  a tax  on  coufK>ns  was 
aflerwanls  substituted  for  it.  On  June  23.  in 
spite  of  the  government’s  warning,  the  (’onserva- 
tives  and  Centre  altered  the  pro|)os<sl  taxes. 
1*lie  Conservative-(*(*ntre  profM>sal  for  an  iiicre- 
nieiit  (ax  on  town  pro|K*rty  wtis  read  for  the 
*t‘eond  time  in  the  Reiebstag.  At  the  cud  of 
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.Tiitm*  the  now  ^jovornmont  inhoritnnco  tax  wn* 
rojeotod  l>y  a voto  of  104  to  18«  ancl  tho  Com* 
mittoe's  propoianla  for  n stamp  duty.  inorotti4<Hl 
duties  on  tea  anil  ootTee  and  the  tax  on  real 
estate  transfers  were  noecpteil.  Another  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  povernmenCa  plan,  the 
chanpe  of  the  financial  relations  ladween  the 
empire  and  the  states,  was  also  rejected.  The 
Finance  Reform  Committee,  while  acct'ptinp  the 
povrrnment*s  penny  stamp  on  checks,  rejected 
its  proposed  tax  on  fire  insurance  and  its  |M*nny 
stamp  on  bank  errsUt  recidpta.  Meanwhile 
Chancellor  von  Bfilow'  had  ofTercil  his  resipna* 
tion  to  the  Kaiser.  On  July  2 the  tolwicco  tax 
bill,  le>*}'inp  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  forty  per 
cent,  on  all  kinds  of  tobacco,  was  read  the  sec- 
ond time.  This  was  accepted  by  the  povern- 
ment.  On  July  0 the  match  tax  bill  was  read 
the  second  time.  The  Conservatives  and  Centre 
had  finally  come  to  an  sgnvment  with  the 
Federate<l  States’  government  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  for  raising  the  necessary  amount. 
From  tlie  taxes  on  alcohol,  tobacco, 
matches,  sparkling  wines,  tea  and  cofTee,  rail* 
way  tickets,  etc.,  the  estimateil  returns  were 
400.000.000  marks;  and  from  coujMms.  eheeks 
and  timber  duties,  the  supir  duty  and  the  in- 
crease In  tl»e  matricular  contributions  from  40 
to  RO  pf.  per  capita,  1?12.0<K).000  marks  were 
exp^ted.  Hut  the  overthrow  of  von  Billow’s 
policy  was  complete.  On  July  14  his  resigna- 
tion was  ncoepteil  by  the  Kaiser.  Dr.  Theobald 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  In  tho  public  interview 
von  Bdlow  condemned  the  Conservatives  and 
declarH  that  there  was  no  ilifilculty  Indween 
him  and  the  Kaiser.  On  July  10  the  new  Chan- 
cellor announced  in  his  capacity  ns  S<*cretnry 
of  the  Interior  that  the  Federate<l  governments, 
though  not  fully  approving  the  new  taxation 
scheme,  would  accept  it.  The  finance  hill,  em- 
bodying the  Conservative-Centre  proposals,  now 
passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Reichstag.  On 
hi'half  of  it  a Conservative  spokesman  said  that 
his  party  had  made  genuine  sacrifices  to  meet 
the  present  difficulties  and  that  the  opposition 
to  an  inheritance  tax  arose  from  the  feeling 
that  it  was  a dangerous  matter  for  a Reichstag 
chosen  on  the  principle  of  equal  suffrage  to 
impose  such  a properly  tax.  and  that  it  might 
pave  the  way  to  expropriation.  On  .luly  13  the 
Keiclistag  was  closeil  by  Imfierial  deerw.  The 
downfall  of  von  Billow  and  the  triumph  of  tho 
Conservative-Centre  |>oliey  marked  the  end  of 
the  era  of  hlor  government.  The  new  taxation 
laws  were  officially  publisluHl  on  July  31. 

Political  Partiks  and  thk  Bltmict.  The 
following  account  of  the  ndations  of  political 
imrties  and  the  downfall  of  the  bloc  is  haseil 
on  a critical  review  contributed  hv  a (ierman 
deputy  in  the  Reichstag  to  the  /ferwr  Po/i/i7«c. 
The  policy  of  the  ('onservative-LII>eral  hloc  Ihj- 
gan  after  tlie  elections  of  January,  li)07.  The 
foreign  prdiev  of  (Jermany  had  caused  distrust 
abroad  and  criticism  at  home,  where  its  faults 
were  set  down  to  the  pt*rsonal  rule  of  the 
Kaift<*r.  The  scamlal  of  the  so-called  cama- 
rilla,” the  l>elief  that  a group  of  corrupt  cour- 
tiers secretly  directed  the  p<*rsonnl  regime  and 
wmtrolled  tho  policy  of  the  state,  had  irritated 
public  opinion  and  inspirtsl  numerous  articles 
and  pamphlets  toward  the  end  of  IlMHI  that 
were  ainunl  agsiinst  the  KntfMTtir.  The  object 
of  the  hlor  policy  was  to  allay  this  discontent 
by  a recognition  of  the  more  democratic  clement 


in  the  Reichstag.  But  the  concessions  to  the 
Liljerals  were  more  apparent  than  real.  It 
was  only  in  appearance  a constitutional  govern- 
ment and  Uk*  powers  of  I’nrliament  were  in 
no  wise  enlarged.  The  Clerical  s«*ntimeiit  was 
us  strong  OH  ever.  The  IJU*raU  aequinsl  a taste 
of  jMiwer.  which  they  showed  a willingness  to 
make  heavy  sacrifice's  to  retain.  The  interview 
in  the  Ihiih/  Trlctfraph  in  Novenil>er,  lUUS. 
caused  a storm  of  indignation  against  the  system 
of  pt-rsonal  rule  and  im{wrial  dinTtion  of  the 
foreign  fKiliev.  C'hancellor  von  Billow  saw  the 
necessity  of  making  concessions.  His  defense 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  etiurse  of  the  Novemlwr 
agitation  m the  Reichstag  was  qualified  and 
he  drew  from  the  F.mperor  a promise  that  he 
would  them'eforth  res|)ect  the  limita  that  tlie 
couKtitution  preserilie<!  and  work  in  harmony 
witli  the  other  agents  of  government.  From 
that  time  on  it  w'as  g<*nerally  believed  that  the 
Emperor  desired  the  ('haneellor’s  downfall. 
Meanwhile  the  latter  had  oirembM  the  Conserv.1- 
tiv<»s  by  his  course  In  the  NovendM*r  afTair.  for 
they  saw  in  it  a first  step  toward  limitation  of 
Imperial  power  and  toward  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, and  also  by  his  attitude  toward  the 
sufTragy*  question  in  the  IVussian  Taindtag, 
which,  in  the  sjieech  from  the  throne,  he  had 
promlwd  cb*ctoraI  reform.  The  Conservatives, 
monmver,  were  growing  tire«l  <»f  the  bloc,  and 
feannl  that  it  would  eventually  result  in  too 
great  concessions  to  the  Li)>erals.  'riiey  now 
l«‘gan  to  rely  for  supjxirt  on  the  Centre,  who 
from  the  first  had  hateil  the  hlttc  and  dcKinHl 
the  downfall  of  von  Billow,  and  who  were  natur- 
ally eager  for  nn  opportunity  to  rephiw  the 
('onservntive-IJIieral  by  a Con8<*rvative-tVntre 
combination.  The  contests  ocrasionod  by  the 
financial  propr»sals  gave  them  their  chance. 

The  LiU*rals  were  expecteil  by  some  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  extort  concessions 
from  the  government  as  the  price  of  their  sup- 
|M>rt,  The  two  chief  features  of  their  pro- 
gramme were  the  intro«luctinn  of  actual  parlia- 
mentary g»»vernnient  with  the  suppression  of 
the  personal  regime,  and  tlie  reform  of  the 
Prussiati  electoral  system.  These  were  popular 
aims,  and  the  Litierals  had  the  assurance  that 
von  Billow  wa.s  bound  to  carry  through  the 
financial  measures  only  by  the  Conservative- 
LilH*r«l  majority  and  not  by  any  other  fiolitiral 
combination.  Many  critics  held  that  the  lx*st 
means  of  meeting  the  deficit  was  to  reduce  the 
enormous  cost  of  armament,  hut  neither  the 
Conservatives  nor  the  National  LilieraU  were 
willing  to  consider  that  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, the  hloc  having  !>een  elected  on  a nation- 
alist platform.  Though  Chancellor  von  Billffw 
referreil  to  the  m'ed  of  ei-onomies  in  military 
administration,  he  ofTered  no  definite  plan 
of  retnmchnient.  The  Liln'rals  sei-meil  more 
concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hloc 
than  for  the  attainment  of  their  political 
purposes.  They  show«v!  thems4>lves  pliant) 
and  instead  of  demanding  concessions,  made 
them.  They  r<*fusetl  to  insist  on  the  Prus- 
sian electoral  reform  and  they  nllow’ed  the 
constitutional  proposals  olTered  after  tho  No- 
vemlH‘r  ntTnir  t4i  Im*  practieally  shelved  in  the 
committee.  As  to  the  ilnancial  programme  of 
the  g«*verninent.  they  dec)de<l  after  sonw*  hesi- 
tation to  sufqiort  it.  altiioiigh  it  ran  counter 
to  their  former  principles.  For  they  had  hith- 
erto conteniled  that  henceforth  n-vemios  should 
Im*  raiseil  oliM'lly  by  pro|K>rty  taxes,  esja-cially 
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by  a tax  on  capital  nml  an  Imperial  income 
tax  and  that  the  taxation  of  articles  of  con* 
gumption,  which  bore  heavily  upon  the  people, 
fliiould  be  corres|>on<lin^ly  lightened.  But  the 
gt)verntnent  plan  would  rxiae  four-fifths  of  tlie 
500.UfK».(}00  marks  by  indirect  taxes  (taxes  on 
consumption)  and  only  one-fifth  by  taxe*  on  ac* 
quired  wealth.  The  articles  which  the  govern- 
ment propoi»etl  to  tux  w*re.  with  the  cxwption  of 
sparkling  wines,  articles  of  popular  cunnumption, 
namely,  alcohol,  beer,  tolwicco  and  mulches.  The 
other  taxes  were  of  a kind  to  hani|ier  iiulnstries. 
namely,  the  t.ixes  on  mlvertif'cments,  gas,  and 
electricity.  The  Lil>erulH,  however,  justified 
their  acceptance  of  these  proposals,  by  point- 
ing to  the  merits  of  the  government’s  other 
profKisal,  that  of  the  succession  tax.  They  de- 
clared that  this  was  indispensable  and  that  they 
had  made  it  the  condition  of  their  sup|iort.  Th« 
succession  tax  was  indeed  a popular  measure 
and  not  open  to  the  objections  that  were  olTered 
to  the  others,  and  it  was  generally  regarded 
by  economists  and  by  the  more  intelligent  with 
favor.  It  was,  however,  violently  opfKised  by 
the  extreme  Conservatives  and  by  tlie  Agrarians, 
who  Arguetl  that  it  was  a dangerous  precedent 
for  a Ueichstag  elected  by  popular  majorities 
oompos4‘d  of  persons  without  property,  and 
might  be  the  first  step  toward  confiscation,  that 
it  violate<l  the  sentiment  of  family  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  tax  officers  in  the  household  after 
a decease  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  that  it  was  inequitable,  ns  it  bore 
more  heavily  on  immovable  property,  especially 
land,  than  on  capital  and  movables. 

On  this  point,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  gen- 
era) policy,  the  Conservative  element  in  the 
Finance  Reform  Committee  begun  to  incline 
toward  the  Centre,  apparently  wishing  to  try 
the  experiment  of  a combination  which  should 
supersede  the  bloc.  The  Conservatives  rejected 
the  succesHion  tax  and  proposed  a tax  on  ac- 
quired wealth  to  be  levied  by  the  states  and 
then  turned  over  to  the  Imperial  government 
according  to  the  needs.  This  was  on|M)scd  by 
tlie  Fcflerated  States  as  likely  to  plunge  the 
state  finances  into  confusion,  and  by  the  press 
as  virtually  shelving  the  succes'^ion  tax.  The 
government  was  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the 
bloc,  and  to  overcome  this  suspicion  the  Chan- 
cellor announced  that  ho  would  not  carry 
through  the  financial  reforms  with  the  aid  of 
the  Centre. 

Contests  between  the  Lil>erals  and  Conserva- 
tives in  the  Parliamentary  Finance  Commission 
soon  developed  over  the  details  of  the  plan  for 
indirect  taxation.  Though  they  were  agreed  on 
the  general  principle  that  400.000.(>0<)  marks 
must  l>e  raised  by  these  means  they  differed  as 
to  the  proper  articles  for  taxation,  the  Conserva- 
tives wishing  to  spare  ugrieulture  and  throw 
the  burden  so  far  as  possible  on  industry  and 
trade,  and  the  LilM>rala  d(*siring  the  opposite. 
After  months  of  d^^<cuasion  nothing  was  actually 
accomplished.  The  government’.s  proposals 
were  rejectcnl  or  reduced  to  insigniiicanro.  The 
results  were  contradictory  and  confut’d,  and 
the  irritation  lietwoon  the  parties  in  the  bloc 
became  intolerable.  Such  was  the  situation  at 
the  lieginning  of  the  Kaster  vacation.  At  this 
juncture  the  Centre  cnnie  forward  with  a pro- 
posal in  connection  with  the  alcohol  tax  meas- 
ure for  a renewal  of  the  exemption  hitherto 
accor«lc<l  to  the  farm  distilleries.  This  wr»n  the 
Agrarian  vote  and  was  curried  in  the  Finance 


Commission  by  a large  majority.  From  this 
time  on  the  Centre  pursued  the  policy  of  sup- 
ptirting  the  Agrarians  with  a view  to  substi- 
tuting a Conservative-Centre  combination  for 
the  hil.tcral-C-onservative  bloc  and  overthrowing 
the  t'hancellor.  The  Lilx>rals  and  the  Chan- 
cellor finally  made  efforts  to  prevent  this,  but 
too  late.  The  (.‘bancellor’s  compromise  in  the 
matt«‘r  of  the  sum^sion  tax  by  imposing  a tax 
on  the  {lortion  of  the  estate  that  passed  to 
each  heir  instead  of  the  whole  estate  of  the 
decedent  was  of  no  avail.  The  Idb(TaU  found 
themselves  continually  outvoted  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  interests  of  commerce 
anti  industry,  which  they  championed.  The 
president  of  the  C4)niniiHsion,  a National-Lib- 
eral, finally  resignoil  (May  28),  and  all  the 
memlK^r8  of  the  Left,  including  tlie  Socialists, 
withdrew'  from  the  Commission.  A large  meet- 
ing of  protest  was  held  and  a so-called  Han- 
seatic L<‘ague  '*  WAS  formed  to  combat  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Agrarians,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  check  the  mcoement,  and  finally  the  suc- 
cession tax  was  defeated  In  the  Heiclistag  by  a 
srimll  majority  in  which  the  twenty  Polish  dep- 
uties, who  joined  the  C'lericnl-CViiiservative  alli- 
ance from  hatred  of  von  Billow  as  the  author 
of  Polish  expropriation,  cast  the  decisive  votes. 
Thereupon  von  Bdlow  offered  his  resignation. 
The  new  coalition  pushed  through  its  programme 
rapidly  under  the  direction  of  von  Betimiann- 
Ilollweg,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  later 
succec<lcd  to  the  Chancellorship.  The  tax  pro- 
gramme as  adopted  whs  as  follows: 

Taxes  on  consumption : 


Marks 

Beer  

Tobacco  

so!ou(T.ooo 

<0,000,000 

LiKhlInK  

Sparkling  wines  

Tea  and  coffee  

Railway  tickets  

<5,000,000 

<0.000,000 

45.000.000 

26.000.000 

Taxes  on  acquired  wealth 
succession  tax ) : 

(in  place  of  the 

Coupona  

Checks  

Timber  duties  

Matrlculnr  contributions  

Suaar  duty  

Marks 

20.000.000 

The  Reichstag  was  then  adjourned  and  the 
new  Chancellor  von  Betlimann-llollweg  assumed 
office,  Herr  von  Sydow,  former  Minister  of  Fl- 
mince,  succeeding  him  as  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. and  Herr  Wermuth  becoming  Minister  of 
Finance. 

Naval  Discussion.  Tlie  fear  that  Germany 
would  accelerate  her  programme  of  nav»l  con- 
struction tH'casioned  great  uneasiness  in  Great 
Britain,  where  every  move  was  watche<l  with 
anxiety  and  every  rumor  gravely  discussed. 
(See  Grfat  Britain,  purngruphs  on  liiMtory.) 
In  (Jermnn  official  qunrU*rs  the  tendency  of 
British  w'riters  to  exaggerate  Gorman  designs 
in  the  matter  of  naval  development  were  fre- 
quently ileprecated.  A (kdmte  on  naval  esti- 
mates t«M)k  place  in  the  Reichstag  on  March  17. 
At  that  time  Admiral  von  TirpiU  declared  that 
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Germany  wonM  by  UU2  have  13  t)rrfulnought», 
not  17  AH  liritiAh  public  nirn  lm<t  Hinted.  The 
gfivernmeiit’s  jn»llcy  of  naval  couHtruction  wan 
«up[»orU>il  by  the  CoiiHorvativea  and  National 
LitMTals,  while  the  Centre  and  HndicalH  de> 
mandcNl  a reduced  rate  in  the  building  pro- 
gramme. Reference  was  made  on  March  2^  by 
the  impt^riai  Foreign  S»*crelary  to  the  Hritisli 
government’fl  wish  for  a mutual  understanding 
AS  to  the  rate  of  naval  <M>nslrurtion,  although, 
as  he  tlten  dfclared,  no  proposal  had  Inen  made. 
In  general,  he  said,  (jcrnian  naval  construction 
waa  de9ign»»d  solely  for  German  pr*dection  and 
involved  no  menace  to  any  other  natii»n.  On 
March  23  the  naval  e.stinmtea  were  votwi  prac- 
tically without  debate,  which  marked  a triumph 
of  bloc  |sditics  contrasting  with  the  failure  to 
hold  the  bU>c  together  on  the  government’s  fi- 
nance reform  programme.  The  array  estimates 
were  debated  on  March  22,  and  encountered  ns 
usual  sharp  criticism  from  the  Korinlists.  On 
^^a^^h  29  tnc  Chancellor  refernnl  to  tlw  foreign 
policy  of  the  government  reni'wing  the  assur.’ince 
of  friendship  with  Great  Hritain  and  speaking 
of  Germany**  conciliatory  attitude  toward 
France  and  Morocco  and  her  support,  though 
without  "excessive  zeal/*  of  Austria-Hungary 
in  the  Balkan  crisis.  The  Chancellor  said: 
" Tl»e  Federal  government  rniertnins  no 
thoughts  of  entering  into  competition  with  Brit- 
ish sea  powers  by  means  of  the  construction  of 
the  German  navy.  , . . We  desire  to  create 

our  naval  armaments  solely  for  the  protection 
of  our  coasts  and  our  trade,  . . . The  pro- 
gramme of  our  naval  construction  lies  open  in 
absolute  publicity.  We  have  nolblng  to  keep 
s^'cret.  ...  In  the  autumn  of  1912,  at  the 
earliest,  we  shall  have  ready  for  service  the  13 
large  new  shlp.s,  including  .3  armored  cniis«*rs, 
provided  by  law.”  He  addi'^l  (hat  the  attitude 
of  the  Federal  government  was  bawd  u|hi!I  con- 
siderations of  buniaiiity  and  |M*aee.  in  full  ac- 
c«ird  with  the  peatvful  tendency  of  the  whole 

prjlicy  of  fleruuiuy  for  many  ileeailes  pitsl. 

The  IhirtwM  large  battleHliipH  which  were  ex* 
jM-i-U-d  to  be  ready  in  ID12  wero  to  eom- 

priMt  ten  Preathioughla  ami  tfinv  /nn'mn- 

bUs.  In  general  It  w-us  evidf^nt  that  the  guv- 
ernmeril  intended  t<i  adhere  to  a forward  naval 
{sdicy;  but  the  rapidity  of  iiuvut  construction 
was  refwaUtlly  declared  to  Ik;  uothitig  like  wliat 
the  British  press  in  its  aturru  waa  anticipating. 
Admiral  von  Tirpitr.  declared  early  in  April  that 
the  time  of  construction  had  not  latm  redueiii, 
os  was  currently  rc|>ort4‘d  in  Great  Britain. 
thirty  or  twenty-six  months,  but  was  still  utauit 
ihirt3’-Aix,  and  tliat  forty  months  would  l»e  re- 
(luin-ti  in  the  Im^KTiai  yards,  to  say  nothing  of 
tne  time  that  would  elapse  during  trial,  but 
mcanw'hile  rumors  on  the  subject  of  Germany’s 
dc.nigns  continued  to  circulate  fre«dy  in  the  press 
of  lv>th  countries,  and  in  F.ngland  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  rate  of  constnietion  in  Ger- 
many's shipyards  was  far  more  rapid  than  was 
publicly  given  out.  The  Navy  la^igue  met  at 
Kiel  on  dune  5.  Its  |K>licy  was  d«*vlared  by  the 
president  and  manager  to  }»>  first  of  all  an 
insistence  on  tlie  slricl  fulfillnieiil  of  the  navy 
law  and  an  increase,  not  only  in  ships,  but  in 
men. 

Otiieb  Qi’F8TIon8  ukfore  the  Keutistao. 
An  industrial  armuidment  act  was  passed  early 
in  the  year  reducing  the  maximum  numlwr  of 
hours  for  women  nor  W'eek  fmm  flS  to  5S.  and 
increasing  by  one  nour  the  period  within  which 


night  work  was  forbhiden.  U prescril»ed  11 
hours’  rest  after  each  day’s  work.  The  govern- 
ment's measure  for  the  amendment  and  ex- 
tension of  workiiignH'n’s  iitsuranec  legislation 
pn)vide«l  for  a considerable  extension  of  sick 
insurance,  and  the  inclusion  of  all  classes  not 
previously  comprlMcd,  namely,  agricultural  la- 
borers working  for  a shorter  time  than  a week, 
stage  and  orchestra  cmplo_ve«?s,  teachers  not  em- 
pli)3*eil  by  the  state,  etc.  I’losely  oonnecteil  with 
the  8ubJfH*t  of  finance  reform  was  the  questiim 
of  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  public  ofiirials. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  such  increase 
was  neces.sarj’.  but  the  gr>vermnent  made  it  con- 
ditional U|sni  the  nd«»ption  of  its  finance  reform 
programme.  Great  discontent  was  manifested 
among  certain  classes  of  the  public  servants,  as 
illuHtrnted  by  the  sharply  critical  speeches  at 
a Congress  of  Functionaries  which  met  at  Ber- 
lin al)out  Easter.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  various  constitutional  questions  raised 
after  the  mueh-discusM*d  Inlerx’iew'  with  the 
Kaiser  in  the  Finilg  Trlegrafih.  involving  es- 
peeialh’  the  principle  of  ministerial  resjKinsl- 
bility,  were  referred  toward  the  close  of  1908 
to  a Commission  of  the  Reichstag.  No  positive 
result  was  reached  by  this  Gommission,  but,  os 
was  expected,  it  simply  served  the  purpose  of 
shelving  an  acrimonious  discussion.  Little  im- 
portam*e  was  attached  to  it  in  Parliament  and 
<*spe<*iallj’  hj*  the  Lilwral  Party.  The  pro{>osal8 
which  Imd  l^eim  referred  to  it  were  for  the  most 
part  either  rejwteti  or  reduced  to  very  insignifi- 
cant proportions.  The  Commission  ’ adjourned 
several  times.  Its  undefinoil  political  status 
ren<iered  tlie  value  of  any  decisions  it  might 
reach  very  uncertain. 

The  New  Semsiox,  The  new  session  l>egan 
on  November  30.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
referred  to  the  friendly  relations  with  other 
Powers  and  announced  that  a bill  would  l>o 
brought  in  to  extend  for  two  years  the  law*  eon- 
reriiing  trade  rdati^ms  with  Great  Britain. 
This  bill  was  sulcM-qiienlly  introdiie«-il  and  passed 
its  third  reading  on  iVeemlicr  7.  On  December 
9 tlio  new  Cimucellor  moile  bis  first  ofiteial  ap- 
iwaranec  in  the  ReicUslag.  On  the  following 
day  ho  discussed  briefly  Germany’s  foreign  re- 
lations. Baron  von  Sehoren.  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, MfMtkc  on  the  same  Hubjt'et,  referring  ea- 
pi-ciully  to  the  cordial  ndationa  with  France  in 
.Morocco,  as  cvidence<l  b_v  the  recent  aelion  of 
France  in  preferring  the  claims  of  German  eriMli- 
tora  to  her  own.  He  also  declared  that  tlie  Bel- 
gian government’s  reform  plans  as  to  the  Congo 
represented  a fulfillment  of  treaty  rights.  Tlie 
>flnlster  of  Finance  in  announcing  the  estimates 
declared  the  pro.spccts  for  the  coming  year  were 
belter. 

pRrssiA.  According  to  Baron  von  Khein- 
bal>en*s  estimate  the  Prussian  deficit  for  1009 
was  aUuit  .ft.qo.noo.OOO.  He  lal<l  this  before 
the  lower  house  of  the  T.andtag  on  January 
12,  which  was  caBe<l  ii|ion  to  sanction  a loan. 
The  Conservative  element  in  the  Prussian  legis- 
lature wns  bitterly  opjiowd  to  the  Imjx'rial 
financial  |Mdicy  and  to  the  Chamxdlor’s  ap- 
proaches to  the  Ba<lical  element  in  the  Ueichstog. 
They  held  the  same  view  as  to  death  duties 
that  the  Imperial  ('oiuM'rvativc  party  held, 
namely,  that  thi-y  were  gnisnly  unfair.  On 
January  2fi.  a debate  occurred  on  the  franchise, 
but  tin*  pivernment  refused  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject till  certain  statistical  investigations,  which 
were  then  going  on,  should  be  completed.  On 
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Jammry  2li,  a motion  for  Hulmtituting  dirtvt 
for  imlirwt  oleclitHiH  wan  rojoi'tod  by  a voto 
of  16H  against  lUo,  its  o|>[ioni*riU  decluririg  that 
tlwy  were  not  against  all  cliango  but  «u*r»*ly 
against  tlic  prograriiiiic  of  reform  as  oiitliiiod 
by  llic’  uiirt*j>re8t‘nU‘<i  cIuksos.  llomonstrutioud 
on  U'iuilf  of  franchise  reform  were  made  by  the 
8«>ciaii»ts  soon  afterwards,  ami  coIliNioiis  with 
ilic  iM)lice  (M-curred  at  t.4dogne,  iiresluu,  Kiel 
and  liuiiovcr.  At  the  last-mimed  place  a score 
of  per»»oim  were  wounded.  Karly  in  February 
the  Socialists  incited  some  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  the  unemployed  which  leil  to  «li8* 
turbancea  on  February  0,  in  tlie  course  of  which 
the  crowds  pulled  down  the  Hugs  from  tlie  omni* 
buM-s  and  buildings  and  aovi’ral  persons  were 
arrested.  In  Prussian  as  well  ns  in  Imperial 
polities  the  tw'o  chief  practical  questions  during 
the  first  |>art  of  the  year  were  the  need  of  in- 
creased iH*rnmiH‘nt  receipts  ami  of  increased  sal- 
aries for  onicials.  Tlio  financial  measures  in 
Prussia  included  an  inereused  tax  on  incomes 
on  the  principle  of  slow  progression  from  in- 
comes 01  12(H»  marks.  As  to  salaries,  it  was 
necessary  for  Prussia  to  await  the  action  of  the 
Imperial  government  since  the  salaries  of  Prus- 
sian oflicials  Imd  to  be  on  the  same  scale  as  those 
of  Imperial  ofiieiala. 

Tl»o  governnu-iit’s  proceedinga  against  Dr. 
T-otliar  SchOcking.  mayor  of  Haaunu  begun  in 
11H18,  terniiimted  successfully.  The  case  aroused 
much  sympathy  with  Dr.  Sehlicking  among  the 
Liberals  ns  a victim  of  tiic  government’s  reac- 
tionary policy.  Disciplinary  proceedings  were 
instituted  againHt  him  for  attacking  in  a lK>ok 
ami  in  published  articles  certain  alleged  abuses 
incident  to  the  infltience  in  the  state  of  the 
miliUtry  and  noble  ciisto,  the  bureaucrats  and 
the  wealthy  student  IkkUcs.  Nothing  was  urged 
against  iiim  either  ns  Mayor  or  as  a private 
|M*rson  and  the  success  of  the  goverfmamt  was 
regarded  by  tlie  IdlsTul  and  lnde{iendeiit  press 
ami  even  l»y  some  Conservatives  os  a blow  at 
the  freedom  of  {Hilitieul  criticism.  He  was 
disuipliiK’il,  they  said,  for  a simple  declara- 
tion of  opinions  displeasing  to  the  authori- 
ties. 

Othkk  Kvknth.  Tlie  new  (lo^tal  arrangement 
iK'tween  (Germany  ami  the  I'nited  States  for  the 
rate  of  two  cent.s  an  oinu'c  on  letters  went  into 
elTi-ct  January  1.  The  fiftieth  birthday  of  the 
Kai-sT  was  eelehrateil  on  January  27,  On  Feb- 
ruary 9,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Great  llritain 
visited  Herlin  and  were  received  with  the  ut- 
liinst  cordiality.  The  visit  was  intended  to 
promote  giMnl  feelings  between  the  two  nations 
and  was  believed  to  luive  eontrthnt>*<l  to  this 
cml.  Toward  tlie  end  of  the  month  Germany 
and  ttie  ITiited  States  agn*e<l  on  a treaty  pro- 
tecting the  patent  rights  of  their  citiwns.  The 
Congress  on  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders 
was  opened  at  Charlottenburg  on  .March  Ifi. 
The  niimlMT  of  juvenile  eourts  in  Prussia,  was 
at  that  time  2(1.  H was  rej>orted  that  the 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  had  increased  thn*e 
times  as  fast  as  that  of  other  offi-mlers.  The 
KmisTor  ami  Kmpre.ss  visited  Italy  in  May, 
meeting  the  King  and  (^ins-n  of  Italy  at  llrin- 
disi  on  May  12.  The  Herne  t’opyrighi  Con- 
vention was  aceepled  by  Germany,  wliich  w;ui 
the  first  nation  to  sign  tlu*  agreement.  In  May 
tiie  Kaiser  visited  V ienna  and  this  \v;ia  the  oe- 
CRshm  for  mutual  eoiigratnlaiions  on  the  Triple 
Ailuuii'e  and  niueli  praise  of  what  Germany  had 
recently  done  to  iiiaiutuiii  tlie  Kurupcaii  p4*;iee. 


The  twentieth  session  of  the  Internationa)  Con- 
gress of  Miners  was  held  at  Berlin  from  May 
Ji  to  June  -1.  It  adopted  resolutions  condemn- 
ing piece  work,  and  lulvocating  the  miniuium 
wage  and  annual  vacations  in  all  countries,  de- 
claring that  the  protluction  of  coal  ought  not 
to  exceed  the  demand  except  for  a one  (K‘r  cent. 
retMTve,  urging  the  uutiunalirjition  «>f  mines  (al- 
though the  German  and  Austrian  delegates  said 
that  the  men  were  no  ladtcr  treated  in  the  state- 
owned  mines);  demanding  immediate  legislation 
for  better  precautions  for  safety  in  the  mines 
and  fur  the  election  by  the  workingmen  of  in- 
spectors from  among  the  employed,  to  be  paid 
by  the  state;  and  urging  that  when  a general 
strike  was  declared  in  one  country  the  miners’ 
urgani7.ation  in  neighboring  countries  shoultl 
limit  production  by  ct'asing  work  for  a time.  In 
the  cmirstt  of  a speech  made  at  the  Congn^ss  it 
was  said  that  in  fifteen  years  tlie  trade  unions  of 
G<-rmany  hail  increased  from  300,000  to  1,800,- 
(KH>.  Early  in  June  delegates  from  the  British 
churches,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  joint 
commission  of  German  churches,  began  a series 
of  visits  to  German  cities  where  they  received 
a cordial  W'elcome.  Much  was  said  alsiut  the 
visit  us  tending  to  promote  friendly  relations 
l«»tween  the  two  nations.  The  I'niversjty  of 
I.reipy.ig  celebrated  its  five  hundredth  anniversary 
on  iluly  30.  Tlio  Eucharistic  Congress  was 
opened  at  Cologne  on  August  4.  The  lnU*rna- 
tional  Maritime  Conference  Commitlie  met  at 
Bremen  at  the  end  of  September,  The  naval 
ninrm'uvres  under  tlie  Admiral.  Prince  Henry, 
were  ap{)ointed  to  take  place  early  in  September. 
The  EniptTor  and  Empress  visited  the  Nether- 
lands curly  in  August.  An  international  visit 
which  caused  mucli  comment  in  the  press  was 
that  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  to  Vienna  in 
Septeml>er.  He  held  an  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror in  the  course  of  wliich  tlie  importance  of 
the  Au.Htro'Gcrnmn  alliance  w'as  emphasised  nml 
the  complete  accord  bidwi'tui  the  Chancellors  of 
the  two  countries.  The  Eucharistic  Conference 
at  Cologne  emled  on  August  8.  For  an  account 
of  the  Socialist  Conference,  sw  SociAUSM.  On 
January  22,  the  Foreign  Secretary  declared  that 
(•erimiiiy  regarded  the  Ibdgian  annexation  of  (he 
C'ongo  as  an  aceoinplishisl  fact  and  he  nniH>um*tsl 
his  iiclief  that  under  (he  new’  regime  the  evils 
complaitKHl  of  w'ouhl  lie  removed.  The  sent<»nce 
in  the  famous  Harden  Case  Wiis  rend«‘re«l  in 
April.  A fine  of  $150  was  impose<l  ii{Km  him 
bir  lilieling  Count  von  Moltko,  Kepresenfatives 
of  the  British  Labor  Party  visited  (?ermany  in 
June  ami  were  received  by  one  of  tlie  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Beiclistag  on  June  C.  In  the  au- 
tumn the  revised  figures  for  the  deficit  for  the 
financial  year  1908  showed  considerable  increase 
Ih\vo!u1  the  original  estimates,  which  increase 
would  liave  to  Is*  met  out  of  the  proposed  loan. 
One  effect  of  the  new  tobacco  duty  was  the  lay- 
ing off  of  a large  number  of  workingmen  at 
Hamburg  junl  other  ceiitrt*R,  which  le<l  to  a pe- 
tition from  the  workingmen’s  assoeiation  for 
the  distribution  of  tbe  H|s*eial  fund  provbled  for 
in  the  Budget  to  relievo  uneniployinent  n^Hulting 
from  this  eau*M».  Anotlier  effect  of  tlie  new  du- 
ties was  (he  inereast*  of  cotL’e  nncl  tobacco  smug- 
gling from  tbe  Netherlands,  necessitating  the 
establishment  of  a large  mimlK*r  of  new  custom 
liou.ses.  S<*e  Womkx  in  Iniii  stky. 

.’^MIAUHT  Srrri-^jnFH.  The  feeling  of  the 
7M'opk*  tow'ard  the  new  tax«*s  was  sliown  by 
.^icialist  gains.  7’he  Socialists  won  In  three 
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BuppIf^montarT  rloctiona  to  the  Roicli«tnp  (Co* 
bur};,  KaiHcralautcrn,  and  Halle),  und  nciired 
sulistantiul  in  oilier  diatricts.  liut  their 

suci'eiiM  ill  the  (H-Udier  eh‘t‘tioiM  to  the  Hieta  of 
Saxony  and  Baden  was  es|M*eially  miteworthy. 
In  tlie  former  kingdom  a reHctionary  system  lias 
prevailed,  resulting  in  their  virtual  exclusion, 
but  in  19(19  a measure  of  eleelorai  reform  based 
on  plural  voting  went  into  ctrect.  It  was 
thought  that  under  the  system  of  plural  voting, 
it  would  still  be  {Kissihle  to  exclude  the  Social- 
ists. But  in  the  first  0)1*011008  held  under  it  in 
October  the  reactionary  party  was  overwhelrniHl, 
the  conservative  party  was  rcMluvcd  to  a |>ower* 
k’ss  minority,  and  the  Socialists  ac<}uiriHl  tu'urly 
one-third  of  the  seats.  In  Baden  the  Socialists 
secured  on  the  first  ballot  a larger  number  of 
seats  tliaii  they  had  ever  had  before.  On.  the 
second  ballot  tlie  Liberals,  National  Lil>ornls, 
Democrats  and  Socialists  united  and  secured 
nearly  two-thirds  of  tlie  sf*ats.  Sec  Abuitba' 
TION,  INTKRNATIONAI.;  FINANCIAL  ReVIKW, 
Socialism,  Tariff  and  Trade  Unions. 

GEBONIHO.  An  Indian  chief  of  the  Chiri- 
cahua  Apache  trilx?,  died  February  17,  19U9. 
Tlierc  is  no  accurate  record  of  the  date  of  liia 
birth,  but  his  career  as  a hostile  **  Indian  be- 
gan in  the  earlv  ’tIO's.  He  was  the  son  of  Magnus 
Colorado,  chief  of  the  Warm  Spring  Chinca- 
hiias,  a terror  to  the  settlers  in  .Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  On  the  death  of  Cochise,  the  war 
cliief  of  the  Chirienhuu  Apaches  in  1875,  Oe- 
ronimo  was  clmsen  to  suectsHl  him.  The  career 
of  Cochise  for  plunder  and  rapine  was  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  CJeronimo.  In  tin*  next  ten 
x'ears  the  latter  killeil  men.  women  und  children 
in  numbers  that  cun  never  l>e  known.  Ills 
cruelty  to  those  whom  he  captured  is  almost 
Iteyoiid  In-lief.  In  1885  (lencral  Crw>k.  who  had 
be<‘n  pursuing  the  marauding  Apaches  for  many 
inoiiths,  hud  suceiHHliHl  in  confining  nil  except 
Geronimo*s  band  to  the  reservations.  He  finally 
Bucewdod  in  cornering  the  latter,  but,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  those  guarding  the  trails, 
the  wily  Indian  oscaptsl  and  fled  into  Mexico. 
For  this  (Jenera!  (‘rook  wa8  removed  from  com- 
mand. and  (•eiieral  .Miles  took  up  the  chase.  In 
August.  1880,  ('apfaiii  (afterwards  (teneral)  H. 
W.  luiwlon  aiiccwdwl  in  js-nning  (Jeronimo  and 
his  liand  tki  the  junction  of  the  8an  BiTiiardino 
and  Bavist>e  rivers  on  the  Mexican  border.  .After 
Home  parleying  (Jeronimo  surrendt^red  iincimdi- 
tionally.  He  was  sent  to  Fort  Pickens.  Fla.,  but 
Um>  climate  proved  unhealthful  for  him,  and  he 
was  taken  to  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  where  he  passi'd 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  (Jeronimo  was  one  of 
the  crudest  and  subtlest  Indians  w'itb  whom  the 
government  ever  had  to  deal.  Although  he  pro- 
fesstxl  several  years  before  he  died  to  have  Usm 
**  converted.’*  and  had  joimni  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  he  WO.S  constantly  on  the  lookout  to 
slip  aw'ay  and  stir  up  trouble.  lie  remained 
“ unn^coiistrueted  **  to  the  last. 

GIBBALTAR.  A British  CYown  colony  and 
naval  fortress  on  the  southern  coa.st  of  S|win. 
The  jiort  is  frw  and  is  the  mart  of  a eon- 
siderable  trade  U'tween  Great  Britain  and  north- 
ern Africa;  it  is  also  an  ini|iortant  coaling 
station.  Its  area  is  Ij  si|uarG  miles;  esti- 
mated civil  population,  inostlv  descendants  of 
Genoese  iwttlers,  (1907)  18,044;  (1908),  18,- 

31G.  Military  (1907)  5007.  Tliere  are  govern- 
nrent  aixl  private  schooU;  the  inhabitantH  are 
for  the  most  part  Roman  Catholics.  There  are 


practically  no  industries.  There  are  four  miles 
of  telegrajih  Hue  (3  military),  and  external 
cable  cuiiiiminieations.  The  revenue  and  ex- 
)H>miitures  in  1907  were  £k:I,H04  ami  £71,070  re- 
speetively.  The  ex|iemliture  (miittury)  by  the 
British  government  ainouiite<i  (1907)  to  £325,- 
152.  Tht*  colony  is  miniinistered  by  u military 
governor — in  1909,  General  Sir  F.  \V.  E.  Fores- 
tier  Walker. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS.  The  amounts 
given  for  gifts  and  Utpiests  in  1909  greatly 
excetskd  the  total  of  Kitnilar  gifts  in  1908  and 
very  m*arly  approached  the  great  sum  of  over 
$150,000,(K)0  given  in  1007.  According  to  the 
records  compik*d  by  the  Vhicttffo  Trihun^f  from 
wiiicli  the  list  Udow*  U taken,  the  amount 
donated  for  all  puriwwes  was  ^147, 041,253  as 
compared  with  $09,032,090  in  1908.  Of  the  gifts 
and  bequests  tn  1909  $70,030,387  represents  gifts 
und  $77.(H)4,800  Ixijuests.  The  whole  amount  is 
distributed  as  follows;  Charity,  $07,400,421  ; edu- 
cational institutions,  ^10.122,241;  religious  in- 
stitutions, $22,443,885;  art  museums,  galleries 
ami  public  improvements,  $8,010,410;  and  libra- 
ries, $3,012,293.  The  largest  individual  giver 
in  1909  was  John  D.  Rockefeller.  His  total 
gift.*i  for  the  year  amouiiteil  to  $12,130,500.  Of 
this  sum,  $10,000,000  represtmted  an  additional 
gift  to  the  General  Board  of  Education  (sec 
IMvkbsities  a.nu  Colleoks).  He  gave  $1,000,- 
000  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  $1,000,000 
for  tlie  investigation  of  hookworm  disease  (q.  v.), 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1909  took  second  place 
as  a ili.H|s*nser  of  gifts.  Tliey  aggregated  $4,- 
(1.52,500.  The  large.st  gift  made  by  Mr.  Carnegit* 
was  one  of  $2,000,000  to  the  Pittsburg  Hi’Iuk)! 
of  .AppJiii*d  Science.  He  gave  $1,000,000  for  the 
foumling  of  the  French  Hero  Fuml  and  several 
of  ills  other  gifts  ec|uale<l  or  exc»'ode<l  $100, (KM). 
Mrs.  Ru."sell  Sage  gave  away  during  the  year 
a total  of  $1,201,701.  The  largest  of  these  was 
the  wmditional  gift  to  the  Methodist  (.'hurch 
for  Bible  extension.  F'or  this  purjiose  she  gave 
$500.(HMl.  She  gave  to  Princeton  University 
$250,4)00  and  l<i  Die  Metro|jolitaii  Museum  of  Art 
$225.ihK).  .Among  the  donors  to  c«»Heges,  Dr.  J). 
K.  Pearwiiis  of  Chicago  is  notable.  His  gifts 
aggregated  $541, (KM).  He  gave  considerable  sums 
also  to  various  other  institutions.  The  total 
iK'nebictloiis  of  thesi!  four  (M*rsons  during  a 
number  of  years  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Carnt'gie, 
$1G2,0(K).(MH);  Mr.  Uoekofeller,  $l31.7(i0.002; 
Mrs.  Sage.  aUmt  $20.4MK).0OO;  Dr.  Pearsons, 
aluiut  $3,(MM),(K)0.  Among  Uh?  most  generous 
donations  to  colleges  and  other  instittitions  and 
causes  in  tx*cent  years  were  those  left  by  Mr. 
John  Sfewart  Kenmnly  (q.  v.).  These  gifts  ag- 
gregated more  than  $12.(HM).rmo. 

The  following  list  includes  gifts  which  amount 
in  value  to  $5000  or  over. 

Adelljcrt  College,  gift  by  various  donors.  $375.- 

000. 

.Adids,  Thomas  K.,  New  Haven,  Ctinn.,  will  to 
charity.  $3f»0.0(K). 

African  Diamond  .Tuhilee,  .$280,000. 

Albany  (Oreg«>n)  Coltep*,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $25.(MM). 

.Alma  College,  gift  by  Andrew  (‘arnegie,  .$25.- 

000. 

Alms,  Mrs.  F.  F.,  Cincinnnti.  O.,  gift  to  Lin- 
coln Home  As.sociatum.  $100,000. 

American  Academy.  Home,  gift  by  Mrs.  Akx- 
ander  Hevlaml.  $500,000;  conditional  twqiicst  by 
Charles  F.  McKini.  $1,000,000;  gift  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  $l(M),<MM). 
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Amt'rican  Uirla  C'un»tuRtiiH>{iK'.  gift 

by  Iti'li'ii  (loiilil.  :f>IO<l,<HNI. 

American  Liliriiry  Anaoeiutiuii,  gift  by  An- 
drew Carnegie, 

American  .\lu.viim  of  Natural  History,  gift 
by  l*hocl>u  A.  Tiu»nuirt, 

Anu'ricuu  Uuivcrctitv,  gift  uunaniod  douor, 

Aiiipt,  \V.  M.»  CinciuuHii,  Ohio,  gift  for  popu* 
lar  miinic,  $150.0(X). 

Anderson,  Kli7Jii>otIi  M..  New  York,  gift  to 
Chihlren’a  Aid  Society, 

Archbold,  .1.  1).,  New  York,  gift  to  Syracuse 
University,  $37o.(M)0. 

Armour  InstituU*,  gift  by  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
$i;i23,5O0. 

Arnold,  (fubelle,  PlUsburg,  Pa.,  gift  to  church, 
$I70,(KM);  gift  to  rhurity,  930.000. 

Art  Iriwtitule,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $100,000. 

Art  Institute,  N.  Y.,  gift  by  A,  A.  llealv,  $20,* 
(KM1, 

Atwater,  Grace  E.,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 

$10,000. 

Atwood,  I.  8.,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Hebron  Academy, 

$10,0W. 

Augustana  College,  gift  by  Donekmann  Es- 
tate, $i0O,O(M):  gift  of  library  by  1*.  C.  A.  Benk- 
man  and  familv.  $100,000. 

Ayer,  Frederick  F.,  New  York,  gift  U»  cliaritv, 
$50,000. 

Htillarin,  Rartolo,  Ix>s  Angeles,  Cal.,  gift  to 
charity.  $25,000. 

Baptist  C'hurch,  mtiisions,  $3,000,000. 

Rarstow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  NV.  A.,  Orange,  N.  J., 
gift  to  charity,  $24)0,000. 

Rartuld,  George,  Monterev,  Cal.,  will  to  city, 

$10, (KM). 

Rattle  Creek  Sanitarium,  gift  hv  ('hurles  E. 
WjkxI,  $l.tM)O.(H)0. 

Reach,  Helen  A..  OshkoHli,  \Vls..  gift  te>  Man- 
ual Training  Selmot.  $50fM). 

Reeknmn,  W.  H.,  Cinciunuli,  f).,  gift  to  charity, 

Relden,  Cluru,  Kenosha,  U'is.,  gift  to  church, 
$15.<K)0. 

Relimint.  Aiignst.  New  Y<irk.  gift  to  Railway 
Km|>b>V4‘eH*  ( 'luldioiiflo,  $10,(NK). 

ReniK'tt.  C.  r.  CohlwaUT,  Mich.,  gift  to  li- 
brary, $5000. 

Ib-rea  (‘ollege.  gift  by  Francis  (Mnrke.  $5000; 
gift  by  1).  K.  IVarsons.  Chicago.  $25,000. 

IbTwvrid,  John  K.,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 

$100,000. 

Rethanv  College,  gift  bv  George  T.  Oliver, 
$25.lH)0. 

RetlH'a.  8.  H.,  Dixon,  111.,  willed  to  charily, 

$100,000. 

Rlackbum  College,  gift  by  Harris  Estate, 
$20,000;  by  Andrew  (’aniegie,  $10,000. 

Blaine.  Anita  MrC«»rmiek,  Chicagf>,  111.,  gift 
to  public  seluMil  phiygromid,  ,$3S.010. 

RIake.  Siismi  1*.,  Rrookliiie,  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity,  $lH.00f). 

RIodgelt.  Miss  K.  R.,  Exeter,  N.  II.,  gift  to 
library.  $I0.imk». 

R<H*hne,  J.  \V.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  gift  to  charity, 
$5000. 

Rostnii,  Ma'«s.,  Art  Mu^'iim,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $150,04)0. 

Rowdoin  College,  gift  by  Joseph  E.  Merrill. 
Newton,  ifaHM..  .$300, 0(H);  gift  by  .Mrs.  A.  S. 
Fhigg,  $25,000. 

Ilova,  S.  8.,  Ale.xandria.  La.,  gift  to  library, 

$10,000. 


Royie,  Catharine,  Philailelphia.  gift  to  charity, 
$11, (KK);  gift  to  church,  $11.1M)0. 

Roys’  Club,  Hpriuglield,  Mass.,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $100,000. 

Rooketa-ver,  11.  W.,  gift  to  Uutgvrs  (Jullege, 
$17,5(M). 

Rrav,  W.  M.,  Oahkosli,  Wis.,  gift  to  city  for 
{mrk.  $15,000. 

Rrigham  Hospital,  gift  by  Elizabeth  Rrigliam, 

$2,600,000. 

Rrown,  George  W.,  BL  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to 
church,  $15.CM)0. 

Rrown,  John  G.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  will  to 
charity,  $lf»0,iM)0. 

Rrown  University,  gifts  by  Francis  A.  Gaa- 
klll,  VV'orcester,  $l(').000;  Helen  \V.  Miller,  $20.- 
000;  John  D.  Rockefeller.  «Ir,.  $25,0(K);  Mrs.  \V. 
II.  Miller.  Providence,  R.  I.,  $20,000. 

Rrowne,  ('atharine,  Bchwcnkville,  Pa,,  gift  to 
church,  $5000. 

Bryant.  Mary  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $50oo. 

Rryn  Mawr  College,  gift  by  Cynthia  M.  Was- 
son, $7000. 

Buechtel.  Augusta,  Germantown,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $10,500. 

Burgess,  Annie  P.,  Now  York,  gift  to  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  $5000;  for  college  scholarships, 
$10,000. 

Rurke,  John  M-,  New  Y'ork,  gift  to  found 
convalescent  home,  $4,000,000. 

Riirnett,  J.  A.,  Mc.Mestor,  Okla.,  gift  to  church, 
$1,0(K).000. 

Rusch,  Adolphus,  St.  Ix)uis.  Mo.,  gifts  to  Har- 
vard University,  $50,000;  to  Italian  Earthquake 
Fund,  $25.0(K);  Harvard  University,  $200,000; 
Germanic  MuMUim,  $.50,000. 

Rutler,  Virginia,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  gift  to 
church,  $30,0<K). 

RiiUerick,  Catharine,  Lowell,  Mass.,  gift  to 
charily,  $4H,500. 

Calhoun  Colored  School,  gift  by  Caroline 
Pbelps  Stokes.  $10,000. 

Camp,  (’ah'b  J.,  WInsted,  Conn.,  gift  to 
cliarity.  $2ri,(MM>. 

Catinnduiguu,  N.  Y.,  gift  of  jxmt-oflk-e  site  by 
Mrs.  K.  F.  Thompjsm,  $20.04)4b 

Carleton  C<»llege,  gift  bv  Mr.  am!  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Norlhlield,  $35,000. 

Carleton,  Murray,  St.  I.,ouis,  Mo.,  gift  to 
eliureli,  $.54MM). 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  gifts  to  charity,  $5(M>0;  to 
Utiiv«Tsity  of  TeiinesMS*.  $40,000;  American  Li- 
brary' .Vssociation,  $1(H),(KM);  4.50  a<‘res  to  Perm- 
sylvatiiu  Institute  for  Civic  Federation,  $100.- 
000;  Denver  University',  $50,000;  Christian  Col- 
lege, $25,000;  to  library.  Tralee,  Ireland.  $15,- 
04M)-,  land  to  Pennsylvania  for  hospital;  McGill 
T’niversity.  $100,000;  to  Alma  Collegi*.  $25,000; 
It.’tliiin  Earthquake  Fund.  $10,000;  Koch  In- 
stitute. Berlin,  $126,000;  Rlackbum  College, 
$)(MK)0;  branch  libraries  to  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
$120,000;  New  York  IwUerment,  $20,01M);  School 
of  .Applied  Science,  Pittsburg.  Pa..  $2.4KM).000; 
Wilkesliarre  University.  $175, (KM);  Hamilton 
Collegi*,  $24M),fKM);  Ihiiversity  of  Virginia.  $5(M),- 
4HM);  Kwing  College,  $10,000;  French  Hero  Fund, 
$I.(HH).IH)0;  library  to  Kl  Centre,  C^L.  $10,000; 
NfanasHas  School  for  Negns's.  $15,000;  Cincin- 
nati public  library.  $1(M).0(K);  library  to  Ka<*on- 
dido,  Cftl.,  $7.54HI;  ('eiitral  American  Pence 
('onfer**ni’e,  $25,000;  Macalester  (College, 
$20,000. 

(*«r|>enter,  H.  W.,  gift  to  Columbia  University, 
$|00,(HM). 
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Carpenter,  W.  S.,  gift  of  ecboolhouw  to  Nat- 
chpz»  $80, (KK). 

Carroll  CoUugo,  gift  by  J.  A,  \VbiUjwaU*r, 
$7000. 

Carthage  College,  gift  by  varioxu  <li)nur8,  $200,- 

000. 

Cate,  l.)ella  E..  Marlboro,  Maaa.,  gift  to  Straf- 
ford, X.  H.,  Academy, 

Catholic  EducaUuu,  gift  by  Janiea  J.  Uill, 

$10,000. 

Central  American  lN*ace  Conference,  gift  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  $251H>0. 

Chaney,  Cai«»iu8,  VVelUvillc,  Ohio,  gift  to 
charity,  $10,000. 

c:happa<|ua,  X.  Y.,  gift  iu  aaniUrium  by  un> 
namca  donor,  $300,000, 

Chautauqua  (for  colored  race),  gift  by  various 
donors,  $20,000. 

Cherry  mine  relief  fund,  gift  by  various 
donors,  Chicago,  111.,  $125.t)00. 

Chicago,  111.,  gift  by  various  donors  for  tuber- 
culosis sanitarium  in  New  Mexico.  $50,000. 

Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  gift  by  Julius 
Rosenwsld,  $25,0*K). 

Chicago  Theoli^ical  Seminary,  gift  by  D.  K. 
Fear^ms.  $125,000. 

Children’s  Aid  Society,  gift  by  Elirabelh  M. 
Anderjam,  New  York,  $300,000;  gift  by  unnamed 
donor,  $424,000. 

Christian  College,  gift  by  K.  H.  Stockton,  $25,- 
eWK);  Andrew  Carnegie,  $26,000;  gift  by  un- 
named donors,  $60,000. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gift  to  charity  by  various 
donors,  $20,000. 

Cincinnati  Hebrew  Union  College,  gift  by 
Julius  Uosenwald,  $.50,000. 

Clapp.  Edwin,  Weymouth,  Maas.,  gift  to 

Mcmuruil  Association,  $70,(MH). 

Clapp,  Lucius,  Randolph,  Mass.,  will  to 

charity,  $5000. 

Clark,  llenjamln  C.,  Cohasset,  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity.  $10,000. 

Clark,  Della  0.,  Whits  Plains,  X.  Y.,  gift  U> 
charity,  $6000. 

Clark,  John  E.,  Paterson,  X.  J.,  gift  to  charity, 
$6000. 

Clarke,  Francis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
Tuakegee  Institute,  $5000;  Berea  (Jollege,  $5000; 
charitv,  $5<)00. 

Clough,  Henry,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gift  to  Sliakcr 
Community,  $60,IMK). 

Cochran,  Eva  R.,  Yonkers,  X.  Y.,  gift  to  fac- 
tory workmen,  $3.50,000. 

Colburn,  L.  L..  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  Columbia 
University,  $6000. 

Colby  Acadotiiy.  gift  by  Sherman  L.  Whipple, 
$130,000;  Susan  C.  Colgate.  $60,000. 

Colgate,  Susan  C.,  lioston.  Muss.,  gift  to  Colby 
Academy,  $60,000. 

Colgale  University,  gift  by  Elizabeth  A.  Hill. 
$2.’5.(M)0. 

College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  gift  by  Henry 
S.  Treman,  $.5000. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  gift  of  park  by  Per- 
kins heirs,  $2(M).(M)0.  , 

Colt,  Samuel  P..  gift  «if  high  school  building 
to  Bristol.  R.  I..  $200.000. 

Colton,  F.  B.,  Bn»okline,  Mass.,  gift  for  col- 
lege for  girls,  $l,0(Kl,{M)0. 

ColumFfia  University,  gift  by  H.  W.  Corp«'nt(‘r, 
$100,000;  unnamed  dnnnr.  $100,000;  various 
donors,  $7600;  Mrs.  Marcella  Jenkins,  $100,000; 
L,  L.  (’oihurn.  $5000. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  (Hospital),  gift  by  Clmrlos 
P.  Wiekwise,  $70,000. 


('uwper,  Mrs.  P.  .1,,  St,  Iu>iiis.  .Mo.,  gift  to 
Drury  College,  $25.<XK);  gift  to  church,  $2U,400; 
gift  to  charily,  $5000. 

Crittenton,  Charles  N.,  Xew  York,  gift  to 
Critt<‘Uton  Mission,  $2,000,0tH). 

Crocker,  lleorge,  New  York,  gift  for  Investi- 
gating cancer,  $l,6(K).mH). 

Croj^y,  Steplieii,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Dart- 
mouth College,  $.50,000;  gift  to  charity,  $H200. 

Cruze,  TIumias,  Ucieiia,  .Mont.,  gift  Ui  church, 
$28,00f». 

Cummings,  Emma  D..  gift  to  charity,  $76,- 
(KKJ;  gift  to  Dartmouth  Colli'gi*,  $25,(K)0. 

Cutter,  BliMMlgfMMl,  Xew  York,  gift  to  Man- 
hattan Bible  Sticiety,  $655, IKH). 

Cuyler,  Coriieliiia  (J.,  New  York,  will  to 
Princetttm  University,  $100,000. 

Daggett.  Alonzo  B„  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  will  to 
charity,  $101,000. 

Daniels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Minneapolis, 
Mimi.,  gift  to  Yale  University,  $50,000. 

Dartmouth  Coll«‘ge,  gift  by  Stephen  Crosby, 
$50,000;  gift  by  Emma  Cummings,  $25,(HM>. 

iMvU,  Henry  O.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  gift  to 
Oddfellows'  Horne,  $160,000. 

Day,  Livia  IL,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  gift  to  Yale 
Divinity  School,  $l5,00t). 

Dayton,  Julia  O.,  Philmlelphia.  Pa.,  gift  to 
University  of  Pennsvlvania,  $7000;  gift  to 
charity,  $20.0(K). 

l>enconi*as  Endowment  Fund,  gift  by  N.  \V. 
Harris.  Chicago,  $100,000. 

Decatur  College,  gift  by  James  Milliken,  $400,- 
000. 

Deering,  Wm.,  Chicago,  III.,  gift  to  Wesley 
Hospital,  $56,000. 

Denkmaji,  P.  C.  A.  and  family.  Rock  Island, 
111.,  gift  of  library  to  Auguatana  College,  $100,- 
OOO. 

Denver.  Col.  (Hospital),  gift  by  various 
donors,  $86,000. 

Derby,  U.  C.,  Watertown,  Mass.,  gift  to 
schools,  $40,000. 

Des  Moines,  la.  (unnamed  donor),  gift  to 
charity,  $40,000. 

Dixon,  Arthur,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  charity, 
$7000. 

DtKlge,  Cleveland,  Xew  York,  gift  to  Prince- 
ton University,  $100,000. 

Dodge,  Mary  H.,  Xew  York,  gift  to  Sliakcs- 
pearc  6iemorial  Theatre,  $350,000. 

Dominick,  (Je<»rge  F.,  Xew  York,  gift  to 
church,  $30.0(K). 

Donaldson,  Mrs.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  gift  to  Graf- 
ton Hall,  .$.50,000. 

Diinckmann  Estate,  gift  to  Augustana  College, 
$100,000. 

Dow,  ^^ary  M.,  I.*conia,  N.  H.,  gift  to  church, 
$6300, 

Dows,  Margaret,  X.  Y”.,  gift  to  charitv,  $4.5,- 

0(K». 

Drafts,  Mrs.  K.  E.,  I.iexington.  S.  C.,  gift  to 
Mount  Pleasant  Seminary,  $6(M)0, 

Draper,  C.  II.,  Brnoklinc.  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity,  $10,000;  churcli,  $10,000,  library, 
$5000. 

Drexel,  Mrs.  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift 
to  church,  $25,000. 

Duke  familv,  Durham.  X.  C,,  gift  to  Trinity 
Colh‘ge,  $5.250,(MK1. 

Dunphy,  Patrick,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  gift  to  church, 
$100,000.* 

Durand,  Henry  C.,  estate  of,  Ijike  Forest,  Til., 
gift  to  ehureh,  $10,000;  gift  to  charitv,  $40.- 
000;  gift  to  I.4ike  Forest  University,  $10,000. 
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Karlham  O)lk*j?o.  gift  by  M.  M.  Whil4\  $10.(M)0. 

>>iU4tnmn«  (if>orgc\  gift  l«i  hohpiUb  Uuclu‘ster» 
N.  V.,  $4iM),0UO. 

Klterhanl,  K.  O.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  gift  to  V. 
M.  C.  A..  $7500. 

Eddy,  Mary  liakor  (i.,  gift  to  New  York  Mu- 
seum of  Sanitation  and  Safety,  $5000. 

Khrinjvnn,  Ernest,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 
$25,000. 

Ellis,  Charles  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
Home  for  Fatherless  GirU,  $2,500,000;  gift  to 
schools,  $20,000. 

Kllmaker,  Cecilio  II.,  I.4incaster,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $5000. 

Ely,  S.  Mills.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  gift  to 
Haverford  Normal  Schwd,  $15,000;  gift  to  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary.  $5iM)0. 

Emersim,  Ellen  T.,  Concord,  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity,  $11,000. 

Emery,  (»w>rge  D.,  Boston.  Mass.,  gift  to  Home 
for  Friendless  Women,  $10,000. 

Emery,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  gift  to 
Hobart  Cnlversity,  $25,0(M). 

Evanston.  III.  (unnamed  donor),  gift  to  hos- 
pital, $45,000;  gift  of  park  land  by  J.  C.  Patten, 
C\  <f.  Davies  and  \V.  A.  V'^awter,  $41,tMJ0. 

Evanston  HcspitaJ,  gift  by  James  A.  Patten, 
$40,000. 

Ewing  College,  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 

$10,tl00. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.,  School  of,  gift  by  Henry  11. 
KopTs,  $100,000. 

Falk,  Emma,  New  York,  gift  to  charity,  $10,- 
OfM). 

Farley,  Annie,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $0(MK). 

Fariiam,  C.  H.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  gift  to 
Yale  University,  $50<).000. 

Fay,  Bri<lget,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  gift  to  charity, 
$40,000. 

Feller,  Stella  J.,  Harris  County,  Texas,  gift 
to  charity,  $500,000. 

Fellowes,  Uicliard  H.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  gift 
to  Yale  University,  $.5*1, (XKI, 

Fergustm,  William  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift 
to  church,  $50,000. 

Ferson,  Caroline  N.,  Columbus.  O.,  gift  to 
church,  $70,000. 

Fetter.  Oeorge,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity.  $50,000. 

Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y.,  gift 
by  unnamed  donor,  $25,000;  gift  by  various 
domirs,  $40,000. 

Filer.  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Manistee,  Mich.,  gift  to 
charity,  $150.00(1. 

FiU.  John.  Ihdlilehem,  Pa.,  gift  to  l..chigh 
University.  $50,000. 

Flagg.  Mrs.  A.  S..  .‘Springfield.  Mass.,  gift  to 
Bowdoin  College,  $25,000;  gift  to  charilv,  $20,- 
(MM». 

Flower,  A.  R.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  gift  to 
charity.  $12,750. 

Ford,  Henry,  Detroit,  Mich.,  gift  for  Boys 
Home,  $10.(HH). 

Foreign  .Minsions,  gift  by  various  New  York 
donors,  $03,740. 

Fohs,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  gift  to 
charity,  $40,000. 

Fowler.  H<*lon  B..  Newburypnrt.  Mass.,  gift 
to  eliureh.  $21.(HK);  gift  to  cliurity,  $25,0(K); 
gift  to  the  city,  $10,000. 

Fowler,  Isalsd  M.,  Jamaica  Plains,  Ma.ss..  gift 
to  charity,  $15.<KM). 

F<»x.  Reuben  U,  Oneonla,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  charity, 
$30.(KK). 


Freeman,  W.  Mcl^ean,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift 
to  ehureli.  $100, U(M). 

Frciii’h  Hero  Fund,  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 

$1,000,000. 

Freund,  -Max,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  charity,  $7000. 

Frick,  Henry  C.,  gift  uf  land  for  park  to 
Pittsburg,  $2,000,000;  gift  to  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  $10,- 
000. 

Friedman,  Julius,  Son  Francisco,  Cal.,  gift  to 
charity,  $170,000. 

Friends'  College,  gift  by  James  J.  Hill,  $5000. 

FriU,  J.  H.,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  gift  to  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary,  $50,000;  gift  to  charity, 
$13,000. 

Gamble,  Robert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $9000. 

Garland,  James  G.,  Saco,  Me.,  gift  to  church, 
$8000. 

Gnrvie,  James  N.,  Metuchen,  N.  J,,  gift  to 
charity,  $102,000. 

Gary,  K.  H.,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A-,  Gar)', 
Ind.,  $100,000. 

i>asklll,  Francis  A.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  gift 
to  charity,  5000;  wilUnl  to  VYurc«*ster  Academy, 
$5000;  willed  to  Browm  University,  $10,000. 

Gates,  Jiad  H.,  Burliugtim.  Vt.,  gift  to  Homo 
for  .Agp<l  Women,  $100,000;  gift  to  church, 
$5000. 

Oates,  .John  W.,  Galveston,  Texas,  gift  to 
erect  hospital,  $500,000;  Memorial  (!k)llcge.  Port 
Arthur,  Texas,  $I20.(KH>. 

Georgia  School  of  Teidmology,  gift  by  Mra. 
Joseph  B.  Whitehead,  $5000. 

German  MetluMlist  Collep*.  Charles  City,  Iowa, 
gift  bv  unnamed  donor,  $25,000;  gift  by  various 
donor^  $,70.(K)0. 

(German  M’allace  College,  gift  by  various 
donors.  $32.0(HI. 

Germanic  .Museum,  gift  bv  Adolf  Busch, 

$.*>0,000. 

Getlvsburg  Theological  Seminary,  gift  by  J. 
H.  FriU,  $50,000. 

Ginn,  Edward,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  will  for  in- 
ternational peace,  $1,(KK),000;  by  general  gift 
for  international  )a>ace.  $.50.(MH>. 

Godfrey.  Rufus  B.,  Ikmnington,  Vt.,  gift  to 
cliarity.  $52.(MHt. 

GoinI.  .Minerva  C.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  gift  to 
charilies,  $200,()00. 

Gould.  Helen.  New  York,  gift  to  American 
GirU  School,  ('onstantinople.  $10O.(H)0. 

Grafton  Hall,  gift  by  Mrs.  Donaldson,  Balti- 
more, Md..  $.50.00(1. 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  gift  by  W.  A.  Rankin, 
$.50.(H)0. 

Graves.  .T.  S.,  Txis  Angeles,  Cal.,  gift  to  Uni- 
versity of  California.  $20.(K)fl. 

Graves,  Margaret  J.  P.,  New  York,  gift  to 
charity.  $200,000. 

Gray.  Jane  S.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  will  to 
charity.  $5(0)0. 

Greater  Buffalo  University,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $45,000. 

Gregory.  (*lmrb*s  R.,  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo.,  gift  to 
charity.  $000,000. 

Guggenheim,  Simon,  Denver,  Colo.,  gift  to 
State  Normal  School,  $50,000. 

Hanttc.  John  H..  St.  I>ouis.  Mo.,  gift  to  Rein* 
isciter  Frohsun  Society.  $100,000. 

Hamiltuii  College,  gift  bv  Andrew  Carnegie, 

.$200,000. 

Hampton  Institute,  gift  by  Caroline  Phelps 
Stokes.  $I0,0(M>;  gift  by  Mary  I^ewis,  $120,000; 
gift  by  Mary  $50,000  ;*gift  by  Mrs.  Sam- 

uel Matbcr,  $5000. 
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Ilarnifl,  Henry,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to  charity, 

llar|M'r  Memorial  Library,  gift  by  KUxalN*th 
A.  Hill,  $u9,000;  gift  by  uunuiiutl  Uonor,  $t0,‘ 
WM. 

Harris  Estate,  gift  to  Hlackbuni  C'ullego, 

Harris,  K.  \V.,  Chicago.  HI.,  gift  to  Xorth- 
we«itern  I'niversity,  $iK4i,(MNI;  gift  to  l>eacoi)ess 
Kmlowmeiit  Kuml,  $UM),(KK). 

JIarris,  Tlunalore,  Louisville,  Kv.,  will  to 
church,  «il,fXM),(MM). 

Hart,  Kvaline  J.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  to 
charity,  $10,200. 

Harvard  Cniversity,  gift  by  J.  Smith, 
$]0,(KX>;  gift  by  various  donors.  $l!)0,i)00;  gift 
by  Ira  D.  Van  Durcr,  $."»000;  gift  by  F.  A.  Thninp- 
6011,  gift  by  Edith  K.  Perkins,  $:U).000; 

gift  hv  Adolphus  Busch,  $250,000;  gift  by  Annie 
Uiinwill,  $15.IMHb 

Haiigan,  Helgc  A.,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to 
charity,  $.5000. 

Havemeyer,  Mrs.  U.  O.,  New  York,  gift  to 
scliools,  $27,(H)0. 

ILurard.  Howland  (heirs  of),  gift  of  school 
to  Providence,  H.  I.,  $40,000. 

Healy,  A.  A.,  New  York,  gift  to  Art  Institute. 
$20.(MMI. 

Hebrew  Institute,  Chicago,  gift  by  Julius 
Kosenwuld,  $2i»,(HK). 

Hebrew  Training  S<*1hm»I,  New  York,  gift  by 
%'aritnis  donors,  $9000;  gift  by  Jacob  SchilT, 

Hebron  Academy,  gift  by  I.  S.  Atwocnl.  $10,* 
0<Kl. 

Hodding  College,  gift  by  varums  donors,  $.10, • 

000. 

Heilman.  J.  W..  San  Frnneiseo,  ('al.,  gift  to 
Mount  /ion  llospitnl,  $I(HMHH). 

Hemingway,  Susan  F.,  Terra  Haute.  Ind.,  gift 
to  Hose  Polylt'chnle  Institute.  $.MMMMH1. 

Heiidersiin,  Kttiu,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 
$oO(K}. 

Hendrix  College,  gift  by  Enieliiic  D.  Triggs, 
$!0.(HMt. 

Henry,  Harry  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $1,5(MUMM). 

Henrv,  John  C.,  New  York,  gift  !o  charity, 

Hensy,  William  P.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  gift 
to  Httverford  College,  $10,000;  gift  to  Swarth- 
more  College,  $IO,o<H»;  gift  to  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege. gift  lo  eilueation,  $ WO, 000. 

Highland  Park  Mills,  Charlotte,  N.  C..  gift  to 
church,  $2.».0t>0. 

Hill.  Arthur,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  gift  to  I’nivcr- 
sity  of  Michigan.  $22.'i.OOO:  giH  for  Manual 
Training  School,  $2<K),0IM);  gift  for  charity,  $70,- 
000. 

Hill,  Klizala»(h  A.,  Chicago,  will  to  (’olg.ite 
Cniversitv,  $2.*>.(MM);  will  to  Harper  Memorial 
Library,  $59,000. 

Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Northfield,  gift  to 
Carleton  Collegi*,  $irj.iM)0. 

Hill,  .Tames  J.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  gift  to  Catho- 
lic Eilueation,  $I0.o(M>;  gift  to  Huron  Col|egf», 
$50,000;  gift  to  .Morning’*lde  (ollegi*.  $Mh000; 
gift  to  Friends’  Collrge, 

Hinaheimcr,  L.  A.,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 
$1.00<T.0fK). 

Hitchcock,  W.  (I..  Manhattan,  N.  Y..  gift  to 
charity,  $I1,0(MI;  gift  to  ehiirch, 

Hobart  Colleg*'.  gift  liv  .Mrs.  T.  .1.  Emery. 
$2.5.0<MI;  gift  by  Mrs.  C.  U.  Vail,  $50(H>;  gift  by 
Hiram  Sibley,  $5<K)0. 


Hollingsworth,  Maria  DeiDiam.  .Musa.,  will 
to  eharitv.  $l2,.*dH);  will  to  Tuskegee  iiiatiluU*, 
$5000;  will  to  church,  $30,500. 

Home  for  Agiil  Women  (Burlington,  Vt.). 
gift  by  J(M‘l  H.  Catos,  $100,000. 

Home  for  Fatherlesa  tJirls,  gift  by  t'harles  E. 
Ellis,  Philadelphia,  $2,50<MH»o. 

Htmn'  for  Frieiidh*i*»  Women,  gift  by  (Jeorge 
U.  Emery,  Boston,  Mass..  $10.0U0. 

Home  of  the  Friendless,  gift  by  Mrs.  Klishu 
Wliitehead,  $5000. 

H(hm1,  Esther  A.,  Philailelpbia,  Pa.,  gift  tu 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  $100,000. 

Hopkins,  UoU*rt  K.,  TariyUmn,  N.  Y.,  gift 
to  charity,  $3o,(M)0. 

Horn,  Michael,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 
$40.IH)0. 

Horwieh,  Mass.,  gift  by  Calvin  Paip», 
$135,000. 

Houston,  I^n  II.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  gift  to 
library,  $20,IMH»;  gift  to  charity.  $15,000. 

Houston.  Samuel,  Columbus,  Ohio,  gift  to 
church,  $55(Ki. 

Howe,  Elmer  I*.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Iristitiile.  $15,<MH). 

Htihlmni,  Mrs.  K.  K.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  gift 
bi  church, 

Huhhard.  tJertrudo  W.,  Washington,  1),  C., 
gift  tn  charity, 

Huhhard,  Mary  A..  Chieago,  willed  to  church. 
$23.m»n;  to  eliarlty.  $2n.(Ml0. 

Huntington,  A.  M.,  New  York,  gift  to  church, 
$50.0(Mb 

Huntington,  Mrs.  C.  1*.,  New  York,  gift  to 
American  Geographical  S<M*iety.  $750,(M>0. 

Huntington,  W.  U.,  New  York,  wilhil  to 
charity,  $42,000. 

Huron  Collegi*,  gift  by  I>,  K.  Pearsons.  $1.",- 
000;  ennditiomil  gift  by  .lames  J.  Hill,  $50.IH>0. 

Hulcliiiis,  Li//ie  F.,  laiwcll.  Mass.,  gift  tu 
charily. 

ileylHTid.  Mrs.  Alexander,  New  York,  gift  to 
Anieriean  .Acnilemy,  Konie.  $5(HMHMI. 

Indianapidis.  1ml..  gift  of  brunch  libraries  by 
Andrew'  t‘ariiegie,  $12l».m>l). 

Institute  for  Civic  Kisleration.  gift  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  $100,(MK». 

Institute  for  Leaf  Mutes,  gift  by  various 
dom»rs,  Ni'w  York,  $3ih20th 

Institute  of  Technology,  gift  by  W.  U.  Mimrc, 
Memphis,  'I'enn.,  $I.0iM>,tMM). 

Iowa  Collegi'.  gifts  by  various  donors.  Grin* 
nell,  Iowa,  $10,000. 

Italian  Eiirtlaiunke  Fund,  gift  by  John  1). 
Rockefeller.  $lO.OtK);  hv  Mrs.  Utisscll  Sage, 
$.5iMi0;  by  .VdolphiiM  Busch.  $25,000;  by  United 
States  Steel  Co..  $2.5.000;  liy  Standard  Gil  C«»., 
$I0.«HK»;  by  J.  Pier|s*nt  Morgan.  $10,000;  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  .$l0.tMMt;  l»y  United  States 
(’nngress,  .$HiK).iKK).  Total  donations  in  United 
Slates,  $.3,000,000. 

Ivale,  Sig:>ald,  Kau  Claire,  Wis.,  gift  to 
charity.  $.30,000. 

Jenkins,  Helm  H.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  gift 
to  rharity.  $.30,000, 

.lerikins.  Mrs.  .Marcella.  New  York,  gift  to 
Columbia  University,  $Mm.00O. 

Jesiip,  Mrs,  .\(.  K.,  New  York,  gift  to  Yale 
University.  $Ioooik»;  gift  to  Yale,  $l.")0.n(Mi. 

•Icwell.  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Hartford.  Conn.,  gift  to 
chnritv.  $l4.tM>0, 

.lewish  Hoiiie  for  (’onsiimplives.  gift  by  Harry 
K.  Meyer.  Baltimore.  Mil.. 

.1ew*i«h  T«sdiiiieal  institute,  Palestine,  gift  by 
.Tucoh  .'<chiir,  $BMi,000. 
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Jnlma  Hopkins  Uuivcrtiity,  gift  by  Henry 
PhippH.  $l,ouo,000. 

Juhi)riton»  A.  S.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  W,UO0. 

Jon»*s,  Mrs.  J.  II.,  Chester,  Alass.,  gift  to 
library,  $10,U00. 

Jom^s.  Mary  K.,  Knoxville,  111.,  gift  to  charity, 
$250,000;  gift  to  church,  $0000. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gift  fur  social  settlement  by 
various  donors,  $50,000. 

Kelly,  II.  C.,  K.  Y.,  gift  to  School  of  Industrial 
Art.  $100,000. 

Kemper,  Nathan,  N.  Y.,  will  to  charity,  $T>000. 

Kendall,  Ellen  A..  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Wel- 
lesley College,  $80,000. 

Kennwly,  John  S.,  New  York,  gift  to  church, 
$7,750,000;  gift  to  charities,  $4,500,000;  gift  to 
colleges,  $8,525,000;  gift  to  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  $2,2.'>0,000 ; gift  to  Now  York 
Public  Library,  $2,250,000;  gift  to  miscel- 
laneous objects,  $7,025,000. 

Kenvon  College,  gift  by  Samuel  A.  Mather, 

$100,000. 

Kershaw.  Sarah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  gift 
to  cimrch,  $8000. 

Kienzler,  Herman,  New  York,  will  to  six  hos- 
pitals, $80,000. 

KimlKirly,  J.  A.,  Neenali,  Wia.,  gift  to  Atanual 
Training  ^'hool,  $.*}000. 

King,  S.  E.,  Ottawa,  111.,  gift  for  educational 
purposes,  $50,000;  gift  to  charity,  $40,000. 

Kirk|mtrick,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Parma.  Idaho,  gift 
to  Southern  College  of  Idaho,  $20.18)0. 

Knox  College,  gift  by  J.  V.  N.  Standlsh, 
$100,000;  gift  by  various  donors,  $80,000. 

Koch  Institute,  Berlin,  gift  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie, $125,000. 

KralTt,  Klj7al>eth,  Kcd  Bud,  Cal.,  gift  to 
library,  $30,000. 

I-aitcaster  Business  College,  gift  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Schreiner,  $5000. 

Lang,  Mrs.  Henry,  Montclair^  N,  J.,  gift  part 
miisiMiiu,  $50,000. 

l.angdalc,  Margaret  E.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  gift 
to  Philli|M  Exeter  Academy,  $50,000;  gift  to 
Wilkesbarre  University,  $50,000. 

I^angdell,  Margaret  K.,  ('amhridge,  Mass.,  gift 
to  Harvard  University,  $25,000. 

I.atham,  John  C.,  New  York,  will  fnr  park 
maintenance,  $30,000;  will  to  charity,  .$i»0.000. 

Jiathrop,  .Ariel,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gift  to 
charity,  $1,000. t)00. 

Lauglilin,  (Jeorge  M.,  Pitt’^hiirg.  Pa.,  gift 
to  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  $100,000; 
to  charities,  $125,000;  to  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
$2.1,000. 

F.mwrence.  Arthur,  Slockbridge,  3klass.,  gift  to 
charity.  $1 15.000. 

Lawrence.  M.  V.,  New  York,  gift  to  hospital, 
$150,000. 

I.4iwrence.  Sebastian  D.,  New  I^jndon,  gift  to 
charity,  $000,000. 

I^iwrence  Universitv,  gift  by  Ocorge  F.  Pea- 
body, $25,18)0. 

I^wson,  Vh  tor  F.,  Chicago,  III.,  gift  to  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  $100,000. 

Lee,  Mary  Curtis,  Richmond,  Va.,  gift  to 
charity.  $5000. 

I.ehigh  University,  gift  by  Alumni,  $25,000; 
gift  by  John  Fitz,  $50,000. 

Lewis.  Mary.  Phihideiphin.  P.a..  gift  to  Hamp- 
ton Institute.  $120,000;  gift  to  church.  $15,0(8); 
gift  to  charity,  $48,000;  gift  Hampton  Insli- 
tiite,  $50,000;  gift  to  Tuskegee  Institute.  $10.- 
000. 


Ivcwis.  Sally  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $ti(«)U. 

lA’wisolm,  Adolf,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 
$10,000;  gift  to  church,  $10,000. 

Lincoln  Homo  Association,  gift  by  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Alms,  $100,000. 

IJtchlield,  Nancy  J.,  Somerville,  Masa.,  gift 
to  church,  $13,000. 

Livingston,  C.  U.,  Jacksonville,  Flo.,  gift  to 
church,  $250,000. 

Long,  U.  A..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gift  to  church, 
$50,000. 

i^ng  Beach,  CaJ.,  gift  by  unnamed  donor, 
$50,000. 

l.ook,  II.  W.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  to  charity, 
$100,000;  will  to  church,  $300,000. 

Lord,  Edith  R.,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 
$27,260. 

Ixjs  Angeles,  Cal.,  gift  to  church  by  unnamed 
donor,  $300,000. 

Lundgren,  .lohii  R.,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to 
Northwestern  University,  $25,000. 

Lusby,  Emily,  gift  to  University  of  America, 
$120,000. 

Macniester  Coliego.  additional  gift  by  An- 
drew Carnegie*  $20,000. 

IklcAUister,  W.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $41,200. 

McClelland,  .Andrew',  Pueblo,  Colo.,  gift  to 
charity,  $5000. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to 
University  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond, 
Va..  $20,000. 

McCornnek,  Nettie  F.,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to 
Washington  and  Tuscumbia  College,  $20,000. 

Mctfill  University,  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
$100,000. 

Maekav,  C.  H.,  gift  to  University  of  Nevada, 
$2.50.000. 

.McKIm,  Charles  F„  New  A’crk,  conditional 
bequest  to  American  Academy  at  Rome,  $1,000,- 
(8)0. 

McKittrlck,  Marie  N.,  St.  T^xjuis,  Mo.,  gift  to 
charity,  $8500. 

McPherson  College,  gift  bv  Joseph  Richardson, 
$14,000. 

McQiiadc,  A.  J.,  New  A'ork,  gift  to  charity. 
$13,000. 

Afanassns  School  fr>r  Negroes,  gift  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  $15,000.  ’ 

Manhattan  Bible  Societv,  gift  by  Bloodgood 
Cutter.  $055,000. 

Mannheimer,  Augusta.  Chicago,  will  to  charity, 
$2.3.500;  w’ill  to  Rush  Mixlical  College  Library, 
$5000. 

Manual  Training  School  (Oshkosh,  Wis.),  gift 
by  Helen  A.  Beach,  $5000. 

Markle.  .Tohn,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  gift  of  library 
to  town.  $40,000. 

Marshall,  Susanna,  Pliiladelphia,  will  to 
charity.  $7000. 

Marston.  Oeorge.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  gift  to 
Pomona  College.  $10,000. 

MH.><on.  W.  S.,  Evanston,  III.,  gift  of  play- 
ground to  city.  $25.0(8). 

Afaternity  Hospital.  New  York,  gift  by  Mr. 
and  Airs.  W.  C.  Sloane,  $150,000. 

Afather.  Afrs.  Samuel,  Cleveland,  0.,  gift  to 
Kenyon  College,  $100,000;  gift  to  Western  Re- 
snrvo  ('ollege.  $1.30.000;  Hampton  Institute,  $5,- 
000;  Missi.ms,  $110.(8)0;  Y.  AL  C.  A.,  $15,000. 

Afealy,  ('iitlinriiie  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift 
to  charity,  $23,700. 

Memorial  Association,  gift  bv  Edwin  Clapp, 
$70,000. 
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M(‘rc<»rfthurg  AcaJorny,  pfl  by  unnamed  donor, 
$25.UUU. 

Merriam,  Syld  A.,  LoomiiiAter,  MaM,.  gift  to 
church,  #3U,4UU. 

Merrill,  Joseph  E.,  Newton,  gift  to 

Bowdoin  College,  |h3f}0,0<)0. 

MetbodUt  African  Miasiona,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $2U0,00O, 

Mctb<»dist  Church,  for  missions,  12.000,000. 

^(ethodist  Women’s  College  of  Alabama,  gift 
by  uMiiam«Hl  donor,  |10,(HH). 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  gift  of  colonial 
furniture  by  Mrs.  HuhscI  Sage.  s-IOO.tHK);  John 
8.  Kennedy,  $2.2fH),00t);  Kutherford  Sluyveaant, 
$20,000. 

Metzner,  Adolph,  Evansville,  Ind.,  gift  to 
charity,  $88,000. 

Miami  University,  gift  bv  Wbitclaw  Reid, 
$5000. 

Middlebury  College,  gift  by  various  donors, 
$75,000;  by  various  donors,  $4lA01. 

Miles,  Margaret  M.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gift 
to  library,  $5000. 

Miller,  H.  \V.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  gift  to 
church.  $5000. 

Miller,  Helen  W.,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Brown 
Uni%'crsity,  $20,000. 

Miller.  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Prividence.  R,  I.,  gift 
to  charity,  $12,000;  library,  $5<KKl:  church, 
$5000;  Athenieum,  $5fM)0;  Brown  Unlvcruitv, 
$20.thi0. 

Milliken.  James,  Df-eatur,  111.,  gift  to  Decatur 
College.  $400,0(K). 

Milwaukee  (.Auditorium),  gift  hy  Elizabeth 
Plankington,  $10.fNK). 

Milwaukee  Rescue  Mission,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $75,000. 

Missions,  gift  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Mather,  $110,* 
000. 

Mogg.  Francis,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  gift  to  charity, 
$17,rKK). 

hfontedorc  Home,  gift  by  various  New  York 
donors.  $100,000. 

Montpelier  Seminary,  gift  bv  D.  K,  Pearsons, 
$50,000. 

.Mooney,  Ella,  R»h1  Hook.  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Dt'sign,  $2.*».000. 

MtK>re,  W.  R.,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  gift  to  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  $l,Ono,<MK). 

Morgan.  J.  Pierpont,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Italian 
Earthquake  Fund.  $10,000. 

Morgenthau,  Henrv,  New’  York,  gift  to  church, 
$5000. 

.Nforningside  College,  gift  by  C.  W.  Payne, 
$74,000;  James  J.  Hill.  $10.0<H). 

Morris,  Mrs.  Nelv»n,  Chicago,  gift  to  found 
institution  of  medical  resrarch.  $2.*»o.no0. 

Morris.  Mrs.  Sarah,  Chicago,  III.,  gift  to  char- 
ities, 14.30.000. 

Morton,  liPvi  P.,  gift  of  sanitarium  to  State 
of  West  V’irginia.  $150,000. 

Mt.  Hermon  School,  gift  of  Miriam  S.  Shat- 
tuck.  $5000. 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  gift  by  various 
donors,  $111,786. 

Mount  Pleasant  Seminary,  gift  by  Mrs.  K.  E. 
Drafts,  $5000. 

Aloiint  Zion  Hospital,  gift  by  .1.  W.  IleMinan, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  $10(».0«>o. 

Mulford,  II.  Louisa,  New  York,  will  to  church, 
$r^000. 

Murphy,  Anna  W„  PMIadHphia.  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $17,000. 

Myers,  fif-orge  H.,  Now  York,  gift  to  Yale 
University,  $15, (XK). 
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National  .Academy  of  Design,  gift  by  Ells 
Mooney,  $23.(MN). 

Neefua,  Peter  1.,  N.  Y%,  gift  to  church.  $63,- 
000. 

NefT.  George  R.,  PliiladelphU.  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $45,500;  colleges,  $52,000;  church, 
$7(XK». 

Ni*ir,  J.  F.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gift  to  charity, 
$ll,tHH), 

Negro  Baptist  College,  Selma,  Ala.,  gift  by 
various  donors,  $5000. 

Neustadt,  Sigmund,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  clmrlty, 
$1(KI.(MN). 

Newburg  Hospital,  gift  by  Ikmjamin  B.  Odell, 
$26,000. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  gift  by 
Henrietta  H,  Sbapleigh,  $5<8h). 

New  H.iven,  Conn,  ((irnera!  Hospital  So- 
ciety),  gift  by  unnameil  donor.  $350.<K>0. 

New  Theatre,  gift  by  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  N.  Y., 
$50.<H>0. 

New  A'ork,  gift  for  municipal  l»etterincnt,  by 
.Andrew  ('ariiegie.  $20,000;  .lohn  D.  Koeke- 
felh*r.  $20.oo0;  otl>«r  donors,  $»io.000-  gift  for 
fighting  tulKTCulonis  (various  don«)rs),  $250,- 
(HH);  gift  to  charity  by  unnamed  donor, 

New  York  Museum  of  Sanitation  and  Safety, 
gift  by  Mary  Baker  O.  Eddy.  $.3000. 

New  A’ork  Public  Library,  gift  by  John  S. 
Ken  ne<!y,  $2,250,000. 

New  York  State  Fctlcratlon  of  Woman’s  Cliiha. 
gift  hy  Mrs.  Runsell  Sage.  $10,000. 

New  A'i>rk  Cuiversitv,  gift  bv  Marie  E.  Tailer, 
$25,000,  ' ♦ 

New  York  Z4Mi|ogical  Association,  gift  by 
Plmdie  A.  Thomas,  $10,000. 

Noble.  Eliz.al»eih  F.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity,  $75,000. 

Ntd)!e,  Mrs.  Joseph,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  charity. 
$011,045. 

Nixman,  John  F.,  Boston,  Maas.,  will  to 
charity.  $50,oik>. 

North.  Elizabeth  F.,  Mansfield,  Maas.,  gift  to 
charity,  $10,ut)0. 

Northfield  Si'minary,  gift  by  Miriam  8.  Shat- 
tuck.  $rifHM>. 

Northfiehl,  Vt.,  Girls*  School,  gift  by  Caroline 
Phelps  Stokes.  $20.i>0<l. 

Northwestern  Universitv,  gift  bv  N.  W.  Har- 
ris, $|S(MKH). 

Norwich.  -Mass,,  gift  by  Calvin  Paige,  $156,- 
000. 

Noyes,  I^  A>me  W..  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to 
edueation.  $10,Ono. 

Oddfellows’  H«*me.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  gift  hr 
Henry  G,  Davi^.  $1.50.uOO. 

Odell.  Benjamin  B..  Newburg.  N.  Y.,  gift  to 
Newburg  hospital.  $2.5.000. 

Ohio  Slate  ( niverxitv,  gift  bv  R.  P.  Scott, 
Cadiz.  0„  .$25.0<)0. 

tlklahonm  State  Baptist  College,  gift  by  tin- 
nanii-d  donor.  $10,<HiO. 

O'l^arv.  Frank  A.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gift  to 
chureh.  $21.fKiO. 

Oliver,  George  T..  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gift  to 
Thdhany  College.  .$25,000, 

Onondaga  Comity  Orph.an  Asylum,  gift  by 
Mrs.  KiiJ— f l!  Sage.  $IO.ooo. 

Paige.  Calvin.  New  A’ork.  gift  to  towm  of  Nor- 
wieh,  .*1.">5,000:  gift  to  church,  $25.fMK); 

gift  to  fdueath.n.  $2.’>.00<3;  to  church.  $25,000; 
to  Norwieh.  i*i13.3yw>0. 

Park.  \V.  G.,  Pitt'ihurg,  P;iu,  gift  to  charitv, 
$1.0<Kh(KK). 
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Park,  \Vm.  A.,  MitK?ola,  L.  I.,  gift  to  church. 

Park  College,  gift  bv  Thomas  H.  Swope,  $50,- 

000. 

Parker,  Mary  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to 
church, 

Parloa,  Maria,  Bethel,  Conn.,  gift  to  library, 
$500(1. 

Patten,  James  A-,  Evanston,  HI.,  gift  to 
Evanston  Hospital,  $40,000;  to  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
$10,000. 

Patterson,  Hetty  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift 
to  charity,  $14,000. 

Payne.  C.  \V.,  WVstsidc.  Iowa,  gift  to  Morn* 
ingsiile  College,  $74,000. 

PealKMiy,  (ieorge  F„  Appleton.  Wift..  gift  for 

ark,  $50,000;  to  charity,  $50,000;  to  Lawrence 

’niversity,  $25,000. 

Pearsons,  D.  K.,  Chicago,  III.,  gift  to  City 
Missionary  Society,  $50,000;  to  Congregational 
Woman’s  Training  ^hool,  $21,000;  to  Mont- 
p<*lier  Seminary,  $50,0fi0;  to  Piedmont  College, 
$25,000;  to  Berea  College,  $25,000;  to  New- 
berry College,  $10,000;  to  Whitman  College, 
$50,000;  to  Chicago  Theological  Seminar  v, 
$l(KhOOO;  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $20,000;  to  Whitiimn 
College,  $50,000;  to  Huron  College,  $15,000; 
to  Cliicago  Theologicn!  Seminary,  $25,000. 

Pegram,  John  C.,  Providence,  will  to  charity, 
$8000. 

iVrchmachcr,  IT.  E..  Boston.  Mass.,  gift  to 
Pliillins  Exeter  Academy.  $50,000. 

Perkins.  Edith  F..  Burlington,  la.,  gift  to 
Harvard  I'niversity,  $30, 0(H). 

Perkirt.«»  heirs,  gift  of  park  to  Colorado 
Springs.  Col.,  $200,000. 

Phelps.  James  G.,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y.,  gift  to 
charity,  $15.(M)0;  to  church,  $20.(XH1. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  gift  by  Margaret  E. 
T.angdah*.  .$,50,000;  bv  II.  E.  Pcrchmacher,  Bog* 
Um.  $-50,000. 

■ Phipps,  Henry,  New  York,  gift  to  fighting 
luherculosis,  $5(.K).000;  Johns  Hopkins  Cniver- 
sify.  $1,000,000. 

Piedmont  College,  gift  by  1).  K.  Pearsons, 
$25,000. 

Pierce,  L.  W.,  New  Y'ork,  gift  to  Y'ale  Uni- 
versity, $6000. 

Pitcairn,  .Mrs.  Koliert.  Lewislown,  Pa.,  gift 
of  organ  to  church,  $5(K)0. 

Pittsburg.  Pa.,  gift  of  land  for  park  by  Henry 
C.  Frick,  $2,000,000;  to  local  school  teachers, 
by  unnamed  donors,  $250,000. 

Plankington,  Elixatx'th.  Milwaukee,  will  to 
Y.  W.  C.  A„  $100,000;  will  to  Auditorium,  $10,- 
000. 

Polytechnic  Institute.  Brookhm,  N.  Y.,  gift  by 
various  donors.  $500,000. 

Pomona  tViHege.  gift  by  George  Marston,  San 
Diego.  Cal..  $10,000. 

P»»pe.  Col.  A..  Boston.  Mass.,  will  to  church, 
$10,000;  to  charity.  $10,000. 

Prflg«*r.  Israel  L..  N.  Y..  gift  to  charity,  $.5000. 

Princeton  University,  gift  by  various  donors, 
$57,000;  by  rorneliiis  C,  Oiiyler,  $100,000;  by 
various  donors,  $145,321;  by  Cleveland  Dodge. 
N.  Y„  $100,000;  various  donors,  $43,0.30;  W. 
C.  Procter.  $500,000. 

Procter.  W.  (\,  Cincinnati.  0..  gift  to  Prince- 
ton I’niversity,  $500,000. 

Prud-Homms.  Eli^nlsdh.  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
gift  to  charity,  .$20,000, 

P:ipln,  M.  L.,  Morristown.  N.  J,,  gift  to 
charity.  $10,000. 

Bailwny  Employees*  clubhouse,  gift  to,  by 
.\iigust  Bi‘tiT;<*nt.  $10,000. 


Randall,  Lyman  W.,  Springlhld.  Mass.,  gift 
to  charity,  $6000. 

Uamiofph,  Emma  F.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $20.0(K). 

Rankin,  W.  A.,  Omirga,  111.,  gift  to  Grand 
Prairie  Seminary,  $50, (KH). 

Red  C'ross,  gift  by  various  donors,  $300,000. 

Redlands,  Cal.  (University),  gift  by  various 
donors,  $300^000. 

Reid,  Wliitelaw,  gift  to  Miami  University, 
$5000. 

Kelllv,  John,  New  Orleans,  La.,  will  to  charitv, 
$50,000. 

Reinischer  Frohsun  Society,  gift  by  John  IT. 
Haase,  $100,000. 

Reitz,  T.  J.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  gift  to  charity. 

$100,000. 

Hhodiua,  George,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  gift  for 
parka,  $750,000. 

Rice,  Agnea  L.,  Newport,  R.  T.,  gift  to 
charity,  $14.(XK);  to  church.  $10,000. 

Rice,  William  B.,  Quinev,  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity,  $240,000, 

Richardson,  Mrs.  G.  D.,  gift  to  Tulane  Uni* 
versity,  $53,000. 

Richards^m,  James,  Winfield.  Kan.,  gift  to 
Southwestern  University,  $15,000. 

Richardson,  J.  D.,  Empire,  Kan.,  gift  to  Y. 
M.  C.  A..  $10,000. 

Richardson,  Joseph,  McPherson,  Kan.,  gift  to 
McPherson  C'ollege.  $I4,(KK). 

Riggs.  David  W.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gift  it 
church.  $2.50.000. 

Rohliins,  Marv  8.,  New  Y’ork,  gift  to  charitv, 

$20,000. 

Rochester  University,  gift  by  Ira  D.  Van 
Duzer,  Boston,  $.5000. 

Rfjckefellcr,  .John  D.,  New  Y’ork,  gift  to  It.il- 
Inn  Earthquake  Fund,  $10.0(»0;  to  t-niversity  of 
Chicago.  $1,000,000;  to  New  Y'ork  for  municipal 
betterment.  $20,(WM);  to  University  of  Chicago, 
$06,060;  for  investigation  of  hookworm  disease, 
$1,000,000;  additional  gift  to  General  Education 
Board,  $l0,0(MU)n0;  to  .Ymerican  Academy  at 
Rome,  $100,000;  Brown  University.  $25,000. 

Rogers,  H.  H.,  New  Y’ork.  gift  to  church  at 
Fairhaven,  Mass;  $20,000;  school  of  Fnirhaven, 
3klass.,  $100,000. 

Rollins.  Gwrge  A.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  gift  to 
church,  .$8000. 

Rose  PolyU'chnic  Institute,  gift  by  Susan  F. 
Hemingway,  $500,000. 

Rosengarten.  .J.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  $5000. 

Rosenwald,  Julius,  Chicago.  HI.,  gift  to  Chi- 
cago Hebrew  Institute,  $25,000;  to  Cinciiinat! 
Hebrew  Union  College,  $;50.n00;  to  .Tewjsh 
charities.  $.50,000;  to  Hebrew  Institute,  $20,000. 

Riilwns,  Charles,  New  Y’ork,  will  to  charitv, 

$100,000. 

Riinwill.  Annie  E„  Springfield,  Mass.,  gift  to 
Harvard  Ibiiverslty.  $15,000. 

Rush  Me<lic»il  College  Library,  gift  by  Au* 
gusta  Mnnnheimer,  $5f>00. 

Russell,  Franklin  W.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charities.  $100,000;  to  Y’.  M.  C.  A..  $.50,000. 

Russell.  Yfra.  II.  E.,  Warwick,  R.  I.,  gift  to 
charity,  $345,000. 

Rutgers  College,  gift  bv  unnamed  donors, 
$fi(KK);  by  II.  W.  Bookstaver.  $17,500. 

Rverson,  Martin  A.,  Chicago,  gift  to  Y.  M. 
0.  A..  $5(H>0. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  gift  to  church  by  unnamed 
donor.  $25,000. 

S.-ige.  Mrs.  Russell.  New  York,  gift  to  New 
Y’ork  Slate  Federation  of  Woman’s  Clubs,  $10.- 
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000;  coloniiil  fiirnitmo  to  Mi*tn>politan  Miiwiim 
of  Art,  Silver  liay  A«»i>ciati»n. 

AmericMH  Sciiuol  fur  UirU  »auitarium,  $IU,00U; 
OnoiiilAfca  C'ounty  Orphan  Asylum,  $KVHK); 
Met)uMlii»t  Church  for  liible  extension, 

Syracuse,  N.  V.,  Presbyterian  cliurch.  I$10,000; 
Syracuse  L’nivrrsity,  ^0,000;  Jlaiian  Earth- 
quake Fund,  $5000. 

Saginaw,  Mich.  (Manual  Training  ScIkxiI), 
gift  by  Arthur  Hill,  $200,000. 

St.  John’s  KpiMt’<»tml  College,  gift  by  John  K. 
and  N.  B.  Walker,  $5000. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  church,  gift  by  various  donors, 
$20,iMKi. 

St.  Luke'a  Hoapital,  N.  Y.,  will  by  Annie  P. 
Burgeaa.  $5000. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  gift  to  cliurch  by  unnamed 
donor,  $100,000. 

St.  Thomas  College,  St.  Paul,  gift  by  un* 
named  donor,  $75,000. 

Sampson.  .Joseph,  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity,  $70CK). 

Saunders.  Ervin,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  gift  to 
charity,  $45U,0<iU. 

Schetten,  Charles,  Kansas  City,  gift  to 
charity.  $lll/i00. 

Schitf,  Jtt‘oh  JI.,  New  York,  gift  to  ITebrew 
Training  Schi>ol,  $50,000;  for  Jewish  schiK>ls  for 
training  teachers,  $100,000;  paintings  to  public 
library,  $37.00<);  to  church,  $10.000;  .Tewish 
Technical  Institute.  Palestine,  $100,000;  I'niver* 
sitv,  of  Philadelphia. 

^ichiffel,  Adolph,  New  York,  gift  to  charitv, 
$13,000. 

School  of  Applied  Science,  Pittsburg,  Po.,  gift 
by  Andrew  ('arnegie,  $2,lK)0.iM)0. 

Schriner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1).  B,.  Lancaster.  Pa., 
gift  to  Y.  M.  C.  A..  $5mK);  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  $50(H>; 
Business  College.  $5iM)0. 

Schwab.  Charles  M.,  Now  York,  gift  to 
charity.  $500,000. 

Scott.  B.  I*.,  Cadii,  O.,  gift  to  Ohio  State  I'ni- 
versity,  $25,000. 

S«‘arlea,  Edward  F.,  Methuen,  Mass.,  gift  to 
town,  $t)6,0(MK 

Sears.  R.  W.,  Oak  Park,  I)!.,  gift  to  Y.  M.  C. 

A.,  $10,000. 

Seligman,  I.  N.,  New  York,  gift  to  church, 
$5(M>0. 

Shaker  Comnninity,  gift  by  Henry  Clough, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  $50,()00. 

Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  gift  bv  Marv 
H.  Dodge.  $350.tkm. 

Shapleigh,  Henrietta  H..  Brotiklyn.  gift  to 
charity,  $20,000;  New  England  Con.Hcrvatory  of 
Music.  $5000. 

Sharpies.  James,  Scotland,  Ind.,  gift  to 
church,  $6000. 

Shattuck.  Miriam  S..  Brmton,  iv\\\  to  Welles* 
ley  College.  $5000;  will  to  church,  $2.'),000;  will 
to  Mt.  Hermon  SehfKd,  $.»000;  will  to  North* 
field  Seminary,  $5000. 

Shevlin,  Thomas.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  gift  to 
University  of  Minnesota.  $.'>0,000. 

Shoemaker.  Ivcvi  1..  Wilkesharre,  Pa.,  gift  to 
Yale  Vniversity,  $.500.0<K>. 

Siegel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  gift  to  charity, 

$10,000. 

Silver  Bav  Association,  gift  bv  Mr.s.  Uus««‘ll 
Sage.  $5000.* 

Slate,  IT.  M..  .Athol.  Mass.,  gift  to  Hhr.iry. 
$10,000;  to  library.  $«nnn 

Sloan.  W.  D.  and  IT.  T..  New  York,  gift  to 
Vale  University,  $425.oim>. 

Sloane,  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  W.  C..  New  Aork.  gift 
to  Maternity  Hospital.  $150,000. 
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Smiley,  Charles,  Haverhill,  Moss.,  gift  to 
charity,  $:15,(MKI. 

SniiU),  Anne,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity.  $5<KK). 

Smith,  C.  F.,  New  York,  gift  to  charitv, 
$5«KH». 

Smith,  Eleanor,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  to  Western 
Collcjp*,  $mMK). 

Sniitli.  Emily  E.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  gift  to 
charity,  $75,000. 

Smith,  Horace,  Springfield,  Mass.,  gift  to  li» 
brarv,  $174,603;  church,  $181,537;  collegt's, 
$130,118;  charity,  $I63,4‘K). 

Smith,  .f.  W.,  Bostun,  Mass.,  gift  to  Harvard 
University,  $I0,01M>. 

Smith.  William  W.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y'.,  gift 
to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $265,000, 

Snider,  X.  A.,  Cincinnati,  gift  to  church,  $50,* 
000. 

Snow,  Clara,  Brockton,  Masa.,  gift  to  charity, 
$75,0<M|. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  College,  gift  by 
various  don<»rs.  $250.tH)0. 

Southern  Colh*ge  of  Idaho,  gift  by  Mrs.  S, 
M.  Kirkpatrick,  $20, IKK);  Mrs.  K.  M!  Kirkftat- 
rick,  $20,000. 

Southwestern  University,  gift  by  Jnme.^  Rich* 
ard'ion.  Winfield,  Kan.,  $1*5, OtK);  unnamed  donor, 
$30,000. 

Sparks,  Juliiu  P.,  Carlvle,  111.,  gift  to  church, 
$30.tMK). 

Sprague,  O.  S.  A,  (?liicAgo,  111.,  gift  to  charitv, 
$25O.0(K). 

StandUh.  J.  V.  U.,  Galesburg,  III.,  gift  to 
Knox  College,  $100,000. 

Standard  Oil  Companv,  gift  to  Earthquake 
Fund.  $10,000. 

State  Normal  School,  gift  by  Simon  Guggen- 
heim, IXuiver,  Col.,  $5th(M10. 

Stem,  iWrnhard,  Milwaukee,  Wia.,  gift  to 
charily,  $5lMK). 

Steriidijih,  Adelaide,  Brookline,  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity,  $0(KK). 

Stevensfjn.  Isaac,  gift  to  Wisconsin  State 
Park.  $100,000. 

Stillman,  James,  New  York,  gift  to  church, 
$10,000. 

St.'K*kton.  R.  II..  St.  liouis,  Mo.,  gift  to  Chris- 
tian College,  $25,000. 

Stokt>s,  Caroline  Phelps.  New  York,  gift  to 
Hampton  Institute,  $IO,tKM);  Tuskegee  Institute, 
$10,000;  Calhoun  Colortnl  School,  $10,000;  Girls’ 
SelwKd.  Northfield,  V't.,  $20,000;  charitv,  $3,* 
(KKl.fKM). 

Stone.  Mrs.  G.  F..  Morristowm.  N.  J.,  gift  to 
charity,  $37,000;  to  church.  $1.5.000. 

Storer.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  gift  to  Washington  T’nI- 
versity,  $10,000. 

StralTord.  N.  II.,  Academy,  gift  bv  TXdla  E. 
Cato.  $200,000. 

Stra>burger,  Tx)uis,  New*  York,  gift  to  charitv, 
$80fH). 

Strauss,  Nathan,  New  York,  gift  for  fighting 
tuIxTculosis,  $.‘)On.(K>0. 

StHH'py,  Jolin,  Nazareth.  Pa.,  gift  to  church, 
$8000. 

Strickler,  .Adelin  C.,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $12,000. 

Stuyvpsant,  Rutherford,  New  York,  gift  to 
Metropnliinn  Museum  of  Art,  $20,000;  to 
chureh.  .$10,000, 

Summit.  N.  J,  (church),  gift  by  two  unnamed 
donor*.  $25,000. 

Swope.  Tlionma  H..  Kansas  City,  Mo„  gift  to 
Park  College,  .$.50.<M»0;  charitv,  $50,000;  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  $10.(M)0;  Y.  W,  C.  A.,  iin.tHKK 
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S\TMUiio  Univrrsity,  jfift  \>y  .1.  1).  Arehbold, 
|!37«5,0(>0;  by  Mrs.  UusseU  Sugo,  $50,000. 

8yracuH^,  N.  V.,  Pri*sb)'Wriaii  churc)i 

by  Mrs.  Uusm>ll  Sugt%  $10,000. 

Taft,  U.  Ciacinnati,  O.,  gift  to  charityi 

$10,000. 

Taller,  Marie  E.,  New  York,  gift  to  New  York 
University,  $25,000;  to  charity,  $17,500;  to 
church,  ^000. 

Taj»pttn,  Mrs.  W.  Attlclmro,  Mass.,  gift  to 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $00,000. 

Teachers  (?ollege,  New  York,  gift  by  unnamed 
donor,  $1,100.(M)U. 

Thomas,  G.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
church,  $5(K)0;  to  charitv.  $5000;  to  church, 
$C2«,000;  to  charity,  $210,000. 

Thomas,  Plm*be  A..  New  York,  to  charity, 
$121,000;  to  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, $5(M)0;  to  New  York  Zoological  Associa* 
tion,  $10,000. 

Thompson.  Mrs.  F.  F.,  Now  York,  gift  for 
poHt-otlice  site  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  $20,000. 

Thompson,  F.  G..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
Ilartrara  University,  $60,0<M). 

Tilton.  Catharin  S.,  New  Orleans,  I.a.,  will  to 
charity,  $I10,0(X). 

Todd,  Sarah,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  gift  to  charity, 
$530,000, 

Toledo,  0.  (Hospital  Fund),  gift  by  various 
donors,  $120,745. 

Tompkins,  Eugene,  Boston.  Mass.,  gift  to 
charity,  $000,000. 

Tourtclotte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .f.  F.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  gift  of  school  to  Tliompsoti,  Conn.,  $100,- 
0(H). 

Tralee,  Ireland  (Library),  gift  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  $15,000. 

Treman,  Henry  S.,  New  York,  gift  to  College 
of  the  City  of  N*ew  York,  $5U00. 

Triggs,  Emeline  D.,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  gift 
to  Hendrix  College,  $10,000. 

Trinity  College,  gift  by  the  Duke  family,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.,  $5,000,000. ' 

Tucker,  Miriam  8.,  Boston,  will  to  Tuskegee 
Institute.  $.5000. 

Tuinne  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  gift  by 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Richardson.  $55.(KM). 

Tuskegee  Institute,  gift  hy  Mary  Lewis,  $10,- 
000;  Francis  Clarke,  $5000;  Caroline  Phelpa 
Stokes,  $U).(K)0;  Miriam  S.  Tucker,  Boston, 
$50(K);  Maria  A.  HoHirigswood.  $5000. 

Union  College,  gift  t>y  John  Wallace,  $50,000. 

United  States  Congress,  gift  to  Italian  Earth- 
quake Ftm<!.  $KOO.OOO. 

Unibnl  States  Steel  Company,  gift  to  Earth- 
quake Fund,  $25.0(K). 

University  of  America,  gift  bv  Emilv  Lusby, 

$120,000. 

Univerajtv  of  California,  gift  bv  .1.  S.  Graves, 

$20,000. 

U^niversltv  of  Chicago,  gift  bv  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. $1.0!»6,060. 

University  of  Illinois,  gift  bv  unnamed  donor, 

$10,(M)0. 

Universitv  of  Minnesota,  gift  bv  Thomas 
Shevlin,  $50,000. 

University  of  Nevada,  gift  hy  C.  H.  Mackay, 
$250,000;  unnamed  donor.  $100,000. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  gift  by  J.  A. 
RoM*ngnrten,  $500O;  by  various  donors.  $300.- 
OiK);  gift  by  Jacob  SobifT,  .$.5000;  hy  Enther  O. 
Hood.  $100,000;  by  Julio  Ci.  Dayton.  $7000;  by 
Eleanor  Magee,  $30,000. 

l^niversity  of  Tenneswe,  gift  to  library  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  $-10,000. 


University  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond, 
gift  by  Mrs.  C.  ii.  McCormick,  $20, (KK). 

University  of  Virginia,  gift  by  Andrew  Carne- 
gie, $5<X),000;  various  donors,  $155,000;  by  va- 
rious donors,  $500,000. 

Ursinus  College,  gift  by  various  donors,  $25,- 

000. 

Vail,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Ho- 
bart College,  $5000. 

Valentine,  Mitchell,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  gift 
to  charity,  $1,000,000. 

Vanderbilt.  Alfred  G.,  New  York,  gift  to  Yale 
University,  $25,000. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  New  York,  gift  to  Yale 
University,  $10,000. 

Vanderbilt.  F.  W.,  New  York,  gift  to  Yale 
University,  $50,000. 

Vanderbilt,  W.  K.,  New  York,  gift  to  New 
Theatre,  $50,000. 

Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  W.  K.,  New  York,  gift  to 
charity  of  tenement  house  for  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients, $1,000,000. 

Van  Duzer,  Ira  D..  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to 
Harvard  University,  $5000;  gift  to  Rochester 
University,  $6000. 

V'an  Horn,  Amos  II.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  gift  for 
city  parks,  $160, (HM);  to  charity,  $180,000. 

V'an  Wornwr.  Asa,  Cincinnati,  O.,  will  to 
charity,  $250,(XK). 

Waigering,  Frank,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 
$81,000. 

Walker,  John  K.  and  N.  B.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
gift  to  St.  John’s  Episcopal  College,  $5000. 

Wallace,  John,  N^ew  York,  gift  to  church, 
$750,000;  to  Union  College,  $50,000. 

Wallace.  Sarah,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  gift  to 
church.  $50,200;  to  charity,  $86,500;  to  col- 
leges, $14,000. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  gift  by 
George  M.  l^aughlin,  $100,000. 

WttshingU>n  University,  gift  by  Mrs.  Bellamy 
Storer,  $10,000. 

Washington  and  Tuscumbia  College,  gift  by 
Nettie  K.  McCormick,  $20,000;  by  various  do- 
nors. $80,000. 

Wasson,  Cynthie  M.,  Springfield,  Mast.,  gift 
to  Brj*n  Mawr  (College,  $7000. 

Weinstein,  Simeon,  New  York,  gift  to  charity, 
$8.5<H):  to  education  and  charity,  $1,200,000. 

Wellesley  College,  gift  by  Miriam  S.  Shattuck, 
$50nO;  by  Ellen  A.  Kendall,  $80,000 

Wells  College,  gift  by  various  <ionors,  $00,- 
700. 

Wendorf.  Ignatius  J.,  Cleveland.  O.,  gift  to 
eburity,  $10,(KK). 

Wesley  Hospital,  gift  by  William  Deering, 
Chicago,  III.,  $55,000. 

^^'eHtern  College,  gift  bv  Eleanor  Smith,  Day- 
ton.  O..  $0000. 

Western  Reserve  College,  gift  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Mather,  $130,000. 

West  Virginia,  gift  of  sanitarium  by  I>evl  P. 
Morton,  $160,000. 

Wetherell,  Caroline  J.,  Philadelpbia,  Pa.,  gift 
to  charity,  $5200. 

Wharton,  Joru^ph,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to 
Swarthniorc  College,  $100, OOO. 

WTiipple.  Sherman  L..  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to 
Colby  Acadeniy,  $130,000. 

Whites  A.  S.,  Cincinnati,  O..  gift  to  charity, 
$75,000. 

White,  M.  M.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  gift  to  Earlham 
College.  $10,000. 

Whiteheiul.  Mrs.  Joseph  B..  Atlanta.  Ga.,  gift 

Georgia  J^hool  of  Technology,  $5000. 
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W1)it«he«d,  Nfrs.  KliHho,  Ill.«  gift  to 

Home  of  tlie  )^000. 

Whitewmtcr,  J.  A.,  Waukt;»li»»  wUi  to 

CarroU  Coll^,  $7000. 

Wbiting,  Albert  D.,  Uoeton,  MaH**.,  gift  to 
charity,  ^M,OO0. 

Whitman  College,  gift  by  D.  K.  Pearson*, 
$50,000;  gift  by  D.  K.  Pcaraona,  t'hieago,  $5U,- 
000. 

Whitman,  Sarah  B.,  Brookline,  Maaa.,  gift  to 
charity,  $10,000. 

Whitney,  Dorothy,  New  York,  gift  for  fight- 
ing tubcrculoais,  $100,000. 

Whitworth  College,  gift  by  uanamed  donor, 
$26,000. 

Wickwiae,  Charles  F.,  gift  to  hospital  at 
Cortland,  N.  Y..  $70,000. 

Wilcox,  O.  G.,  Kvanston,  III.,  gift  to  church, 

$12,000. 

Wilder,  Amherst  H.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  gift  to 
charity,  $2,200,000. 

Wilkesbarre  L'niversUy.  g^ift  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie, $175,000;  Margaret  K.  I.4ingdale,  $50.(>00. 

Williams,  Charles  11.,  lUitfalo,  N.  Y.,  gift  to 
library,  $10,000. 

Williams,  Job,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to  charity, 
$90,000. 

Wilson.  II.  S.,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  gift  to 
church,  $5000. 

Wisconsin  State  Park,  gift  by  Isaac  Steven- 
son. $100,000. 

WoltT,  Sigmund  and  family,  St  Ix>uis,  gift  to 
hoepiUl,  $10,000. 

Wood,  Charles  E.,  gift  to  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium, $500,000. 

Wooster  University,  gift  by  unnaiiHHl  donor, 
$150,000. 

Worcester  Academv,  gift  by  Francis  A.  Gas- 
kill,  $5000. 

Worcester  Pohiechnlc  institute,  gift  bv  Elmer 
P.  Howe.  $15,000. 

Yale  Divinity  School,  gift  by  Livia  II.  Day, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  $15, (KM). 

Yale  tulierculusis  investigation,  by  unnamed 
donor,  $100,000. 

Yale  Universitv,  gift  bv  Levi  I.  Sh<n»maker, 
$T>00.000;  W.  D.‘  and  U.*  T.  Sloan,  $425,000; 
Alfred  O.  Vanderbilt,  $25,000;  George  11.  Myers, 
$15,000;  C.  H.  Karnam.  $500,JHM>;  Mrs.  AI.  J. 
.lesup,  $50,000;  F.  W.  VuiiderblU,  $50,000;  un- 
named donor,  $50,000;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Jesup.  $100,- 
000;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1,  W.  Daniels,  $50,000; 
Richard  If.  Fellowcs,  $50.0(M);  Mrs.  J.  \V. 
Daniels,  $50<JO;  Conielius  Vantlerbilt.  $10,000; 
Mrs.  AI.  K.  Jj'sup,  $100,000;  unnamed  donor, 
$10,000;  1..  W.  Pierce,  $0000. 

Young,  George,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 

$100,000. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gift  by  Martin  A.  Ryerson.  $5000; 
Santa  F<^  Raiifoad  Co.,  $1.'>0.0(H1;  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Tappan,  Attleboro.  Mass.,  $00,000;  TV>ston, 
Mass.,  various  donors.  $.‘>14,377;  A.  R.  Johnston, 
Boston,  $00,00<>;  Bryn  Afawr,  Pu.,  various 
donors,  $KH).000;  Chelsea.  Mass.,  various 
donors.  $71,000;  Chicago,  HI.,  various  donors, 
$00,553,  D.  K.  Pearsons,  $20,000,  ,f.  A.  Patten, 
$10,000,  unnamed  donor,  $25.tMi0.  I>.  K.  Pear- 
sons, $20,000,  various  donors.  $195,000,  Victor 
F.  Lowson.  Chicago,  $1(K>.000.  vurimm  donors, 
$12,360,  gift  by  various  donors,  $11,000;  Cleve- 
land, O.,  Mrs.  Ramue)  Mather,  $15,000;  Gary, 
Tnd.,  E.  n.  Gnrj*.  $100,000;  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
various  donors,  $101.89,5,  various  donors.  $303.- 
000.  Thomas  IT.  Swope,  $10,000:  Kokomo.  Ind., 
gift  by  various  donors,  $50,000;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


D.  B.  Schreiner,  I^neasler,  Pa.,  .$.5000;  I.4iw- 
rence,  Alass.,  various  donors,  $150,500;  Man- 
ciiester,  N.  II.,  various  donors,  $153, (H>0;  E.  O. 
Kberhard,  Mishawaka,  Jnd.,  $7500;  Newton, 
Mass.,  various  donors,  $UXJ,(.M)0;  New  York,  un- 
nanieil  donor,  $25U,(MMJ;  Oakland,  Cal.,  various 
donors,  $221,0tMl;  U.  W.  hs-ars,  Oak  Park,  HI., 
$10,000;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  various  donors,  $25,- 
OOO;  Pawtucket,  U,  L,  various  donors,  $50.0«K); 
PittsbuiTj,  Pa.,  George  .M.  Latighlin.  $25, (KM), 
Franklin  Rus)»ell.  $5(MKK);  gift  by  William  W. 
Smith,  Pouglikcejisie.  N.  Y.,  $2<!5.(K)0;  I*ucblo, 
Col.,  various  donors,  $111,400;  Tamps,  Fla.,  va- 
rious donors,  $83,000;  Tii{>eka,  Kun.,  various 
donors.  $.50,016. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Milw’aukec,  Elizabeth  Planking- 
ton,  $100,000. 

QILDEB,  RirilARn  Watrox.  An  American 
editor  and  |)oet,  died  Noveml>er  18,  lOOfi.  He 
was  born  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  February  ft, 
1844,  the  son  of  the  Hev.  W.  H.  Gilder,  a Meth- 
odist Episcopal  clergvmon.  While  the  boy  was 
yet  very  young  the  parents  removM  to  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  wiicre  liis  father  establislirnl  a sem- 
inary. lie  early  sliowe«i  a leaning  towards  let- 
ters, and  l»cfore  his  twelfth  y«ir  he  had  issue<l 
a news|>Hper,  called  the  St.  Thoman  /^cgis/cr, 
at  Flushing.  For  this,  paper  he  set  the  tyfxj 
and  performed  all  the  other  necessary  labor. 
Four  years  later  he  was  jolneil  by  four  other 
youths  in  the  publication  of  a campaign  journal 
which  advocaltnl  the  cause  of  ik-ll  and  Everett 
in  the  Presidential  cumpsign.  This  paper  was 
ardently  nnti-slavory.  His  health  was  so  deli- 
cate that  he  was  educated  at  home  by  his  father 
nnd  at  the  seminar}',  of  which  (he  latter  was 
the  liend.  In  spile  of  the  frailty  of  his  phy- 
sique ho  enlisted  In  1863  in  l^ndis's  Phtladel- 

f)hia  Battery,  and  servwl  until  l>ee  was  beaten 
mek  from  Pennsylvania.  Tb»  was  under  fire  St 
the  defense  of  Carlisle,  His  fatlier  was  chap- 
lain of  the  Fortieth  Now  York  Regiment  and 
died  while  ministering  to  soldiers  in  the  Army 
Riiialliiox  Hospital.  Young  Gilder  had  studied 
law,  but  ti[>un  the  death  of  his  father  in  1864 
he  wiu*  obligiNl  to  earn  his  own  living  and  took 
a position  as  j»ayni5ister  of  the  Camden  and 
Andmy  Railroad.  Early  in  IHG5  he  beenmo 
a reporter  for  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  .IdcertMcr. 
In  turn  be  iM-eame  fmlitieal  writer,  city  editor 
and  managing  <*<litor.  After  s**veral  years  he, 
with  Newton  Crane,  then  Consul  at  Mancbenter, 
England,  founded  the  New'ark  IfegUt&r.  This 
was  not  snccessftil,  and  in  1870  he  became  edi- 
tor of  Hours  at  Home,  a monthly  magazine, 
published  by  Scribners.  His  literary  work  had 
already  given  him  a reputation.  In  the  same 
year  Srrihnrr's  Honthli/  Magazine  was  estah- 
1isbe<l  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  O.  TToIland 
nnd  the  latter  gave  Mr.  Gilder  the  position  of 
managing  editor.  He  wrote  for  the  magazine 
**  The  Old  CjU>inet  ” dejwirtment.  which  became 
one  of  its  most  attractive  features.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Holland.  Mr.  Gilder  was  made 
editor-in-chief  and  obtained  a share  in  the  piiln 
liention.  Tlie  m.'igazine  was  shortly  afterwards 
sohl  and  reorganized,  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  Thr.  Century,  nnd  Mr.  Gilder  l>ecame,  in 
1881,  its  editor,  and  held  this  position  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  Although  his  inclina- 
tions were  tow.ird  literary  and  scholarly  life, 
Mr.  Gihler  took  an  active  interest  in  ^M>litics 
and  social  prolilenis.  He  was  an  inde|M‘nd<*nt 
Democrat  nnd  a cIo«e  and  intimate  friend  of 
Grover  Cleveland.  In  1903  he  was  nominated 
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to  nm  for  aldorman  in  tlio  Fifth  District  of 
New  York  City  by  the  (’itirens*  I’nion.  lii  1HD4 
he  WHH  np|K)inte<i  by  tJovernor  Flower  a mem- 
ber of  the  Tenement  House  Committsion,  of  which 
he  was  chairmnn.  His  work  as  a member  of 
this  commission  won  him  wide  recognition,  ami 
it  was  largely  due  to  his  elTorts  that  radical 
changes  were  made  in  the  building  of  tenements 
in  New  York  City.  During  all  the  period  of 
his  editorial  work  Mr.  (Jilder  wrote  from  time 
to  time  verse,  which  was  w'idely  read  and  ap- 
preciated. His  first  book  of  po«*nis.  The  yew 
Day,  was  published  in  1875.  This  was  followt^l 
in  IHfil  by  Tiro  Worlds,  and  Other  Poema,  and 
between  1803  and  IH9H  four  other  volumes.  The 
(treat  Httnembrnnee  and  Other  Purmn,  Five 
Books  of  Bong,  For  the  Country,  and  In  Patea- 
tine  and  Other  Poema.  Other  volumes  of  poems 
were  entitled  The  Celeattal  Paaaion,  .4  CAn'sfmfts 
Wreath,  The  Fire  Divine,  and  In  Helena's  f»or- 
den.  A complete  edition  of  his  |)oetieaI  works 
W’as  published  in  190fl.  He  received  tlie  degree 
of  L.  H.  J>.  from  Princeton  and  Yale,  and  LL.  D. 
from  Dickinson  and  Wesleyan.  In  1874  he  mar- 
ried Helena  de  Kay,  the  daughter  of  Commo- 
dore George  de  Kay  and  granddaughter  of  Jo- 
seph Rodinnn  Drake. 

GILLESPIE,  Ceosgc  De  Nobmandie.  An 
American  Protestant  Kpiscopnl  bishop,  died 
March  19,  1909,  He  was  iM^rn  at  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
in  IHIU,  ami  graduaUnl  from  the  General  Tlico- 
logical  Seminary  in  1840.  He  held  pastorates 
in  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  Crescent,  O.,  PalmjTa,  N.  Y„ 
and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  until  1875.  when  he  was 
made  liishop  of  Western  Michigan.  From  1876 
until  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Hoard  of  Corrections  and  Charities. 
Among  his  writings  are  The  Communion  of 
Saints,  An  Holy  Priesthood,  and  The  Season  of 
Lent, 

GILMAN,  Arthfr.  An  American  educator 
and  author,  died  Dewmlssr  28.  1909.  He  was 
l)orn  in  18.37  at  Alton.  III.,  and  was  eilucnted  in 
St.  Ixmis  and  New  York.  From  18.57  to  1862 
he  was  engagt^l  in  the  banking  business  in  New 
Y'nrk  City  and  in  the  latter  year  was  obligtHl 
to  retire  from  business  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1870.  In 
1877  he  eniablishetl  the  society  for  the  colle- 
giate instruction  of  women,  which  was  known 
as  the  Harvard  Annex,  and  latt»r  l»ecame  Had* 
clifl'e  College.  Ho  was  a voluminous  writer  on 
historical  and  other  subjects.  .Among  his  pub- 
lished works  arc:  First  Steps  in  English  Liter- 

ature (1870);  Kings,  (Queens  and  Barbarians 
(1871)  ; The  Story  of  Home  (1886)  ; The  Story 
of  the  Sararrna  (1887)  ; The  Diseovery  and  Ex- 
ploration of  .Imcrica  (1887):  The  Colonisation 
of  America  (1887);  and  The  \faking  of  the 
Ameru'an  .VofiVm  (1887).  He  also  «sjited  the 
works  of  Chaucer  (1879);  The  Library  of  Re- 
ligious Poetry  (1887)  ami  I>ryden*s  Palamon 
and  Arcitc  (1898).  lie  also  collal>orat<Hl  in 
many  other  historical  writings.  He  was  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  tlio  Atlantic  ami  other 
{HTiiHiicaJs,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Gilman 
School. 

GIPSY  MOTH.  Sw  Entomology. 

GLACIATION.  Sec  Geoi.oct. 

GODWIN-AUSTEN,  MT.  See  Explora- 
tion. 

GOLD.  The  mining  of  grJd  in  the  Fnite<I 
States  progress'd,  on  tlic  whole,  satisfactorily 


in  1909.  Tliere  was  n msrke<l  recovery  from 
tlie  depressed  conditions  of  tlie  two  years  imme- 
diately preceding  an<l  the  general  a«lvanee  re- 
sulteil  in  the  development  of  proved  mines  and 
districts.  Although  these  improvements  rc- 
suliwl  in  a generally  increased  production  of 
the  base  metals  and  as  a consequence,  aug- 
mented the  gold  output,  they  did  not  detract 
seriously  from  those  gold  mining  operations 
which  had  iH'neflted  during  the  late  panic  by 
the.  closing  of  numerous  copper,  lead  and  rinc 
mines  and  the  consequent  release  of  skilled 
lalK)r  for  g«>Ul  mining.  The  tahle.s  l)olow  show 
the  gold  prmiuction  of  the  United  States  by 
8tat<fs  for  tl»e  year  1908-9.  The  figures  for 
1909  are  from  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint: 


Pbodlct  of  Gold  in  the  UNtxED  States, 
1908  A.ND  1909. 


1908 

State  or  Territory 

Quantity 

Value 

Alulmma  

1.993 

1 41.200 

Alaska  

. . 960.669 

19.S5S.S00 

Arlsona  

..  120,937 

2.5M.OOO 

California  

. . 936.074 

19.329.700 

('oloratio  

...1.106.3S5 

22,871.000 

0<‘orjcia  

2,719 

56.200 

Idaho  

. . 69.829 

1,443.500 

Mlciiljinn  

Montana  

..  152.865 

S.  1 60.00) 

Nevada  

..  565.476 

11.689.400 

New  Hampshire 

179 

3.700 

New  Mexic*»  

14.K17 

806.309 

North  Carolina  

..  4.716 

97.500 

Or«*K:«jn  

43.823 

90.5.900 

Philippine  Islands  

..  13,763 

2A4.500 

I'orto  Uiro  

29 

600 

South  Carolina  .......... 

2.698 

53.700 

South  Dakota  

..  374.529 

7,742.200 

5\*nnt?saee  

179 

8.700 

Texas  

24 

500 

I'lah  

..  190.922 

8.946.700 

Vlralnln  

174 

3.600 

WashlnKlon  

12.273 

263,700 

Wyominif  

368 

7.600 

ToUl  

..  .4,574.340 

394,560.000 

1909 

State  or  Territory 

Quantity 

Value 

Alalaima  

1.365 

3 28.000 

Alaska  

..1.013.340  i 

» 20.947.»i00 

Arizona  

..  129.273  f 

2,672.300 

California  

..1.029.000 

2t.27l.300 

Colonido  

. .1,062.066 

21.964.700 

O^-orgla  

..  2.141 

44.300 

Idaho  

..  67.207 

1.389.300 

Illinois  

14 

300 

Missouri  

9 

200 

Montana  

174.183 

3.599,400 

Ni-vada  

. 721.196 

15.908.400 

New  Mexh'o  

13.464 

278,300 

North  Carolina  

1,657 

32.200 

Oreffon  

34.488 

712.900 

Philippine  Islands  

. 9,000 

1H6.100 

Porto  Rico  

. 30 

600 

South  Carolina  

. 169 

3,600 

South  Dnkotu  

. 331.363 

Tennessee  

. 179 

3,700 

Texas  

. IS 

400 

rtah  

. 185.993 

3.844.8(H) 

Virginia  

175 

3.600 

Washington  

. 18.282 

877.900 

Wyomlni?  

..  184 

3.800 

Other  States  

..  5.744 

118.700 

Total  

..4.800.369 

399,232.200 

From  this  it  will  l>e  seen  th.it  the  output  of 
gold  for  1909  reached  the  unprt'ctNiented  value 
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of  $00,232,200,  nn  rstimatwl  ineroa«r  of  $4,072,- 
200  ov«T  i!k*  vftliif!  of  tlic  prtxluct  of  1008,  Al* 
thouf^h  the  Rold  mining  imluHtry  was  p'nerally 
progressive  in  1000  the  tncrease<l  pro4lnrtion  re- 
sulted cliielly  from  operations  in  six  States  and 
territories  aiid  the  preliminary  figuri»8  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  would  indicate  a decrease 
in  actual  production  from  fourteen  others.  The 
most  notable  increase  in  production  was  that  in 
Nevada,  where  the  preliminary  figures  indicate 
a gain  of  $3,210,000.  and  where  mining  was 
active,  particularly  at  Goldfield  and  Touopah. 
The  next  largest  inerease.  $1.041, <100,  is  indi- 
cated in  California,  where  lode  mining  has  lxH.>n 
continuously  productive  and  where  dre<lging  for 
gold  has  been  of  growing  im|)ortnnct‘.  For 
Alaska  an  increase  of  $1,088,800  is  indicated, 
and  Montana  and  Arizona  show  gains  in  pro- 
duction, partly  due  to  tl»e  greatly  increast^l  cop- 
per output.  On  tl»e  other  hand,  a decrease  of 
$010,300  ia  indicated  at  Colorado,  chietly  at 
Cripple  Creek,  where  the  production  will  not 
greatly  increase  until  the  completion  of  the 
R(MH«evcU  di*ep  drainage  tunnel.  A d»vrea»e  of 
$892,300  is  shown  in  South  Dakota,  where  tlie 
great  Homestake  mine  was  c!o«*n1  from  Novem- 
her  23,  1909,  owing  to  labor  troubles. 

According  to  estimates  from  the  United 
States  lUireau  of  Statistics  the  Unitcnl  States 
imported  in  1009  gold  valued  at  $13,510,513  in 
foreign  ore,  $20,238,308  in  foreign  bullion,  and 
$fi.n5JC313  in  foreign  cf)in,  and  export^-^l  g«»ld 
value<l  at  $498,822  in  domestic  ore,  $43,021,545 
in  domestic  bullion,  $80,803,205  in  United 
States  coin  and  $2,717,725  in  foreign  coin,  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imjwrts  thus  U-ing  $S7,- 
238,.323.  In  1908  there  was  an  excels  of  exports 
over  imports  valued  at  $30,939,103.  The  im- 
ports in  1909  were  made  up  chiefly  of  ore  and 
bullion  from  Mexico  and  to  a smaller  degree 
from  Canada  and  South  .■\merica.  The  exports 
consiste<i  largely  of  coin,  and  went  chiefly  to 
Simth  America,  tliough  large  anmuiitM  of  gold 
were  sent  to  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France. 

World  PBOorcTiox.  The  gold  pro<luelion  of 
tlK?  world,  as  estimated  by  the  and 

Jfim'n^r  Journal  at  the  close  of  1909,  was  in 
that  year  $457,507,280.  The  table  given  Isdow 
Bhowa  the  world's  pro«luction  in  I9(i8  9 from 
various  countries  according  to  figures  of  the 
same  authority. 


Gold  Pboduction 

OF  THE  World 

IX  Doli-,es 

Country 

1908 

1909 

Tmn.svaal  

IH5.819.01G 

*151,900.000 

United  Stales 

96.500.000 

Australia  

73.3H,«71 

7l.9h0.7h0 

Russia  

30.944.561 

34.160.000 

Mexico  

24.Blh.548 

26.000.000 

Rhodesia  

12.276.394 

12.605.'OH) 

British  India  

10.566.BOQ 

Canada  

9.559.274 

10.750.000 

China.  Japan  and 

Korea  10.61h.850 

11.000.000 

We.st  Africa  

6.773.644 

4.62.'i.0<»0 

Madagascar  

1.136,850 

2.4'-0.‘'O0 

Otiier  countritMS  .. 

24.488.752 

25.000.000 

ToUU  

*443,434.52; 

*457.567.280 

It  will  Im»  noto<l  that  the  estimates  for  the 
United  Stales  are  con«itlerahly  Kinaller  than  the 
estimates  made  hy  the  Dirtsdor  of  the  .Mint  In 
the  tnhh*  iilsn'e.  'Hi**  total  Increase  in  the 
world's  productiou  iu  1909  us  compared  with 


1908  was  $14,132,753,  or  3.2.  Tlie  larger  gains 
came  from  the  Transvaal,  Russia  and  Mexico. 
Australia  alone  of  the  prominent  producing 
countries  showed  a decreased  output. 

GOLD  COAST.  A British  Crown  colony  and 
protectorate  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
with  a coast  line  of  al>out  .350  miles  and  an  in- 
land extension  of  about  440.  ArtNi,  including 
A.shanti  and  the  Xorthern  Territories.  estiimit«‘<l 
at  119,290  square  miles.  Population  (1900), 
l,r*9U,9tl5;  of  the  colony,  895,350.  The  Kuro- 
|H'un  population  in  1908  is  given  at  1708.  The 
natives  are  nearly  all  pagans,  hut  Mohnm- 
mecianisni  and  Chri.stianity  are  on  the  increase. 
Accra,  the  mlministrative  centre,  has  17.892  in- 
habitants. There  are  government  and  mission 
sch(K>ls.  The  native  State  of  Ashanti,  lying 
inland,  is  adniinistercHl  hy  a chief  commissioner 
(capital,  Kumasi;  |K>piilation  (i042).  The  ter- 
ritories north  of  Ashanti  in  the  hinterland,  a 
separate  district  under  a commissioner,  are 
known  as  the  Northern  Territories.  The  soil  of 
the  entire  country  is  extremely  fertile.  Rubber, 
cacao,  tiinlH'r,  fwlin-oil  and  juilm-kcrnels  are 
the  staple  prrsiucts.  Gold  is  found  in  consider- 
able quantities.  The  total  im|»ort«  and  exports 
in  1907  were  £2,300.195  (Great  Britain,  £1,- 
758,315)  and  £2.041,074  (Great  Britain.  £1,- 
954,020)  resjK^ctively ; in  1908,  £2,029,440 

(Great  Britain.  £1.470,130)  and  £2J525,170 
(fireat  Britain,  £1,952,395).  Hie  principal  ar- 
ticles of  inqKirt  were  textiles,  spirits  and  hard- 
ware; of  expiirts  (1908),  gold,  £1,151,944; 
cacao,  £540,821;  rubb<T,  £108,144;  palm-oil, 
£129,5.35;  palm-kernels.  £77,821.  The  govern- 
ment railway  from  S^-kotidi  through  Tarkwa, 
the  centre  of  the  gold  mining  industry,  to  Ku- 
ninsi  (108  miles),  is  cimipleted  and  open  to 
Irafiic.  Another  railway  from  Accra  into  the 
interior  is  under  construction.  There  are  1280 
miles  of  telegraph  line  ami  40  oflit-es.  Tin*  total 
revenue  and  ex|a‘n<iiture  for  1908  were  £752,141 
and  £392.072  resp4-ctivcly,  against  £708,718 
and  £017,124  in  1907.  The  colony  is  adminis- 
tered hy  a governor  (in  1909.  Sir  .1.  P.  Rodger), 
who  is  also  governor  in  Ashanti,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  under  the  laws  and  onilnances  of 
the  Gold  Coast.  The  g«>vernor  is  assisted  by  ao 
executive  and  a legislative  council. 

GOLF.  The  national  championship  tourna- 
ment in  1909  was  won  by  R.  A.  Gardner,  who 
defeated  II.  Chandler  Egan  4 up  and  2 to  play 
at  Wheaton,  III.  Miss  Dorothy  Campbell,  of 
North  Berwick.  Scotland,  w’on  the  woman’s 
championship,  the  runner  up  lieing  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Barlow’.  The  fifteenth  annual  ojH*n  champion- 
ship tournament  of  the  Uiiitt*d  States  Associ- 
ation was  held  over  the  Englewoml,  N.  J.,  course 
and  resiiUtHi  in  a victory  for  Gi-orge  Sargent, 
who  covered  tlie  course  in  290,  a new  record. 
Thomas  McNamara  finished  second  and  Alexan- 
der Smith  third.  Other  prominent  tournamenta 
held  in  the  United  State.s  during  the  year,  and 
the  winners  in  each  total:  New  Jersey,  State, 
Max  Ih'hr;  Metrofaditan  0|M»n,  Alexander 
Smith;  Western  0|H*n,  W.  Anderson;  Western 
Amateur,  Charles  Evans,  Jr.;  Middle  Atlantic 
.States,  .1.  Davidson,  and  EbsUtii  Professional, 
Alexander  Smith. 

Jerome  !).  Travers,  the  national  champion  in 
1908,  eiiU'red  the  English  Amateur  Champion- 
ahii)  tournament  at  Muirfield.  England,  but 
failed  to  reach  the  IlnaU,  T.  J.  Stevenson,  an- 
other American,  met  u like  fate.  The  tourna- 
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ment  wa§  won  l»y  Robert  Maxwell.  The  Enjf- 
li«h  Open  Championahip  went  to  .1.  H.  Taylor, 
who  9.\no  won  the  French  Open  Championship 
by  defeatinff  J.  Braid  by  1 up.  The  £n(rliah 
w’OQifkn’s  championship  was  won  bv  Miss  Doro« 
thy  Campbell,  who  also  won  tlie  American 
woman's  championship,  l^fias  Campbell,  how- 
ever, lo«t  ilie  ^otch  woman's  clnunpionship  to 
Mias  E.  Kyle. 

The  IntercolIcf;iatc  Golf  Association  Team 
Championship  a^ain  went  to  Yale,  w'hich  team 
defeated  Harvard  in  the  final  match  over  the 
/oawamis  course.  The  individual  champion* 
«hi|<  was  won  hy  .A.  Reekel,  of  Princeton,  who 
defeateo  II.  of  Yale.  C up  and  4 to  play. 

In  England,  Oxford  defeated  Cambridge  0 
matches  to  2. 

OOMEZ,  Joti£  MiaVEL,  President  of  Cuba. 
See  Cuba. 

GOODS,  John.  An  American  lawyer,  public 
official  and  writer,  died  July  14.  inoo.  He  was 
born  in  Bedford  county,  Va.,  in  1829.  and  grad- 
uated from  Emory  and  Henry  College  in  1848. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  1851.  In  the  same  year  he  took  a sent  in 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  secos^ion,  and 
was  elected  the  representative  of  Virginia  to 
the  Confederate  Congress.  He  served  in  the 
Civil  War  as  a volunteer.  After  the  war  he 
was  a memlier  of  the  Democratic  conventions  of 
18d8  and  1872.  He  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  joint  American  and  ('hilean  claims  com* 
mission  by  President  Cleveland,  From  May, 
1886,  to  August,  lR8d,  he  was  Solicitor*Clen- 
era!  of  the  I'nlted  States.  He  wrote  Ifrcolleo' 
tions  of  a Lifrtime,  and  a series  of  articles  on 
Confederate  Ic^aders.  As  an  orator  he  was  widely 
known  throughout  the  South. 

GOODRICH,  Cahpak  Fbfduhick.  An  Amer- 
ican rear-admiral,  retired  from  active  service 
in  April,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1847,  and  graduated  from  the  Vnited  States 
Naval  Academy  in  18fl4.  He  served  in  the  Civil 
War  in  1804*6.  In  1809  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
commander,  in  1884  eommander,  and  in  1897 
captain.  During  the  Spanish-.American  War  ho 
commanded  the  f^l.  I^uia  and  the  AVirorJk.  In 
1903-4  he  was  commandant  of  the  Xa\w  Yard 
at  Portsmouth,  and  in  1906*6  commanded  the 
Pacific  Sijuadron.  On  June  1,  1907,  he  was 
mode  commandant  of  tlie  New  York  Navy  Yard, 
which  position  he  held  on  his  retirement.  He 
was  made  rear-admiral  in  1904. 

OOODSELL,  Da.m^x  Atrks.  An  American 
bishop  of  the  Methotlist  Episcopal  Church,  died 
December  6,  1909.  He  was  born  at  Newbiirg, 
N.  Y.,  in  1840.  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  tl»€  City  of  New  York  in  1859,  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  From  * 1880  to  1888 
he  was  literary  editor  of  the  CAn'^hon  Advo- 
caic.  In  the  latter  yi»ar  he  became  Secretiiry  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
c^al  Church  and  was  made  a bishop.  In  his 
omcisl  capacity  he  visited  China,  Japan.  Korea, 
Italy,  Bulgaria,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Scandi- 
navia, and  Finland.  He  was  one  of'  the  two 
editors  of  the  Dittcipliuc  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  was  at  one  time  pastor  of  the 
New  York  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
BrookUm,  and  had  parishcH  in  New  Haven  and 
Meriden,  Conn.  He  was  appointed  Resident 
Bishop  in  Boston,  and  in  1DU8  was  made  Resi- 


dent Bishop  in  the  Afethodist  Episcopal  Church, 
New  York  City.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission which  produc»*d  the  Hymnal  now  in 
use  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Bishop  Goodsell 
wrote  on  scientific  as  well  as  religious  matters. 
He  left  a fine  collection  of  marine  fossils  and 
geological  specimens.  Among  his  published 
works  are  Votiire  and  CAoraefer  at  Granite 
Bay  (1001);  and  Thingn  B'AteA  Remain  (1904). 
He  contributed  also  to  reviews  and  periodicals. 

GORDIN,  Jacob  M.  A Hebrew  playwright, 
died  .Tune  II,  1909.  He  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Poltava,  Rtisnia.  in  1853.  He  taught  school 
in  his  native  country  and  then  became  a writer 
for  a Russian  paper  in  Odessa.  His  editorials 
attracted  wide  notice,  and  his  political  influence 
became  considerable.  Ho  founded  a society 
called  the  Bible  Brotherhood,  which  was  more 
ethical  than  political,  but  in  1891,  w'hen  the 
press  censorship  became  more  rigid.  Gordin  was 
compelled  to  leave  Russia.  He  nrrive<l  in  New 
York,  ignorant  of  English  or  of  Yiddish,  hut 
he  Roon  became  proficient  in  the  latter  language, 
and  began  to  write  plays  for  the  Yiddish  thea- 
tres. He  wrote  over  100  of  these,  some  of  them 
possessing  strong  dramatic  qualities.  He  also 
introtiuci^  the  plays  of  Ibsen.  Gorky,  Siider- 
mann  and  Hauptmann  to  the  East  Side  of  New 
York.  His  Kreutzer  Ronata  was  translated  into 
English,  and  was  produce<l  in  the  United  States 
and  England.  Among  his  other  plays  are  The 
f'nA'Sotrn.  /fomc/css,  Dcmocro/ic  Americans, 
The  Truth.  God,  Jfan  and  the  DerdI,  and  True 
Potrer.  Gordin  took  an  active  part  in  tl)c  ef- 
forts to  better  the  conditions  among  tlio  poorer 
.Tews  in  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Educational  Alliance. 

GOTTSCHALL,  Rutmi.r  vox.  A German 
novelist,  poet  and  critic,  died  on  March  21, 
lUOfh  He  was  ix>rn  at  Breslau  in  1823,  and 
studied  at  Kbnigsberg,  Breslau  and  Berlin.  His 
first  poems,  publUloHl  anonymously  in  1842. 
were  Licder  der  <$rgentcart.  His  earliest  plays 
were  Ulrich  ron  Hutton  :ind  .l/oximi/ion  Robe- 
epierre  (1848),  and  tiieae  were  followed  by 
Lambcrtine,  eon  }frrirourt  (1850)  and  Ferdi- 
nand ron  Sehill  (1851).'  These  were  followed 
by  many  other  plays,  novels,  and  volumes  of 
criticism.  Gottschall  was  *)ne  of  the  roost  vol- 
uminous writers  of  his  generation,  and  many 
of  bis  productions  were  widi  ly  read. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICUX- 
TURE.  Se<*  .At;mrui.TURE. 

GRAFT  PROSECUTIONS.  See  Califobxia 
and  Pk.n.nsvlvama. 

GRAND  RIVER  BRIDGE.  See  Bbidoes. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  (England.  Scotland  and  Wales) 
and  Ireland  is  a constitutional  moniXrchy.  Capi- 
tal, London. 

Area  a.nd  Poplxation*.  The  are.*  In  square 
miles  and  the  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  April  1,  1901,  and  the  estimate  of 
June  30,  1909.  are  staled  as  follows: 


Area 

England  and  Wales..  5S.224 


Scotland  3a.405 

Ireland  32.360 

Isle  of  Man  227 

(■'hanne!  Islands 76 


Army,  navy  and  mer- 
chant Bc-amcn  uhruud 


.121.391 


Populi4tton 
1901  1D09 

S2.&27>43  :A.7S6,6tS 
4.G2.108  4,S7T.64» 

4.45S.775  4,37*.15S 

64.762  J 

95.618  

367.7.36 

41.976.927  45.2i.H421 


Total 
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Tlio  loon  estimate  ia  ejtcluaivB  of  army,  navy, 
ami  mvrcliant  seamen  abroad,  but  includes  the 
Isle  of  JIan  and  tbc  Channel  lalanda.  The  de- 
cennial rate  of  increase,  aa  sliown  by  tlie  ^1001 
census,  is:  England,  12.1  per  cent.;  Wales, 

13.3;  Scotland,  11.1;  the  lalanda,  l.»;  Ireland, 
a (b*crease  of  5.2.  The  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation was  as  f()llows  in  li'08: 


England  and 
Wide* 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Rlrths  

131.337 

102.426 

77.839 

77.1B1 

Murriages  .. 

81.683 

22.831 

In  1»07  the  birth-rate,  death-rate,  and  mar- 
riage-rate per  1000  inhabitants  were  20.3,  15, 
and  15.8  respectively  in  Engiand  and  Wales; 
27,  10.2,  and  13.1)  in  Scotland;  23.2,  17.7,  and 
10.1  in  Ireiand.  Births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  reported  ae  follows  i 


Year 

Births 

Number 
. 1.154.898 

Rate 

29.4 

1906. . 

1907.. 

, 1.170.622 
. 1.14S.S7S 
. 1.176.374 

26. S 
26.0 
26.4 

Marriages 

Number 

279.746 

Rate 

14.3 

..  826.M2 

14.9 

. . 332.190 

15.1 

..  319,061 

14.3 

Deaths 

Number 
. 736.244 

Rate 

18.7 

. 681.343 

15.6 

. 67S.822 

15.4 

. 676.634 

15.2 

The  following 

shows  the 

immigration: 

Year 

1906.. 

1007.. 

1905.. 

RrUish  and 
irtah 
..  130.446 
..  160.5SH 
..  172,043 

Not  dls- 

Forolgners  tlnguHhed 
95.264  4.435 

139.183  3,862 

170.879  

Total 

230.166 

293.633 

342.922 

Emigration  (British  and  Irish)  has  lieen: 
1000,  328,137;  1007,  .3!I5,«80;  1008,  203,100. 

The  principal  destinations  of  British  and  Irish 
emigrants  have  been: 


Brit.  No. 

United 

Austral- 

South 

America 

States 

usta 

Africa 

1906... 

..  114.R59 

144.817 

19.331 

22, “04 

1907. . 

..  151.216 

170.264 

24.767 

20.926 

1908... 

.,  bl.321 

96,869 

33.369 

19,368 

In  1008  English  emigrants  numbercil  176,- 
086;  Scotch,  42,273;  Irish,  38,3.52;  British 
colonials,  8.588;  total,  203,100;  foreigners,  123.- 
212;  grand  total,  386,411.  In  1007  the  grand 
total  was  C3*l,m9. 

The  estiniat4»d  population  of  the  larger  c|tie9 
at  the  midde  of  1908  was:  I>>n<lon,  4,795,757; 

Glasgow,  859,716;  Liverpool.  753.203;  Manches- 
ter, 049.2.51;  Birmingham,  .5,58,357;  I..4»eds,  477,- 
107;  Sheflhdd.  483,222;  Dublin  twitli  suburbs), 
394.525;  Belfast,  380,314;  Bristol,  372,785; 


Kdinburgh,  360,624;  West  Ham,  316.000;  Brad- 
ford, 292,130;  NVwca»tle-on-Tyne.  277.257;  Hull, 
271,137;  Xottingliain,  200.449;  1,.4‘iceater,  240,- 
172;  Salford,  239,294;  Portamoiitb,  211.493; 
Cardiff,  191,446;  Jtolton,  185,358;  Aberdeen, 
178.210;  Dundee,  168,010;  Croydon,  167.098; 
Sunderland.  167,893;  Willesden,  154,702;  Old- 
ham, 142,507;  Blackburn,  135,081;  Rhondda, 
133,137;  Brighton.  129.007;  Gateshead,  128,- 
393. 

Edl'Catiox.  Illiteracy  hae  decreased  remark- 
ably. In  1843,  32.7  per  cent,  of  males  and  49 
per  cent,  of  females  signing  the  marriage  regis- 
ters in  England  and  Walea  signed  by  mark ; in 
1907,  1.4  per  cent,  males  and  1.7  per  cent, 
females.  In  Ireland,  in  1907.  8 per  cent,  of  the 
males  and  0 per  cent,  of  the  females  signed  by 
mark;  in  Scotland,  in  1900,  1.46  per  cent,  males 
and  1.97  per  cent,  females.  Elementary  instruc- 
tion is  compulsory  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales. 

In  1908  the  number  of  public  elementary 
schools  in  England  was  18,700,  with  accommo- 
dation for '6.550,087  pupils,  an  enrollment  of 
6.984,130,  and  an  average  attendance  of  4,908,- 
880.  Of  the  schools.  0318  were  Council  schools 
(maintained  at  public  «x|>en»o),  with  accommo- 
dation of  3,3338.031  pupils  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  2,0.'j.5.585 ; and  12,448  were  volun- 
tary schools  (maintained  by  religious  denomina- 
tions), with  accommodation  for  3,171,056  and 
an  average  attendance  of  2,263,296.  In  Wales 
the  elementary  schools  numlx«rod  1794,  with  ac- 
commodation for  511,931  pupils  and  an  average 
attendance  of  373.575;  1000  of  the  schools  were 
Council,  with  accommodation  for  378.993  and 
average  atUmdance  of  268,897,  and  704  were 
voluntary  with  accommodation  for  133,138 
and  average  attendance  of  80,678.  In  England 
(1908)  certificated  teachers  numbered  28,.i85 
men  and  56,931  women;  in  Wak-s,  2519  men 
and  2H96  women.  Tlu*re  ia  a steady  increase  in 
the  numlier  of  certificated  teachers.  In  1908 
there  were  also  in  England  and  Wales  30  higher 
elementary  schools,  with  440  teachers,  accom- 
mo<Iation  for  12.471  pupils,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  9909.  In  1908  there  were  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  840  public  secondary  schools, 
6874  evening  (continuation)  schools,  193  day 
technical  clussi-s,  37  technical  institutions,  225 
schools  of  art,  and  40  art  classes,  besides  schools 
for  the  blind,  deaf,  etc.  For  the  training  of 
teachers  there,  were  in  1908  72  training  colleges 
and  23  hostels  in  England,  and  7 and  4 in 
Wales. 

In  Scotland  there  were  in  1908  3143  ele- 
mentary scliools,  with  an  enrollment,  792.418 
pupils,  and  169  higher  grade  schools,  with  19,- 
928  pupiU;  in  addition  there  were  939  evening 
schools,  with  87.590  pupils,  754  continuation 
classes,  with  101,664  pupils. 

In  Ireland  there  were  in  1908  8468  elementary 
schools,  w'itli  12,731  teachers  and  689,001  pupils 
enrolled.  S<*ven  training  colleges  for  teachers 
had  621  n»en  and  <«63  women  Mtudents. 

In  1907  the  total  payments  for  public  ele- 
mentary etlucatinn  in  P^igland  and  Wales 
amounted  to  £21.194.003,  of  which  Parliamen- 
tary grants  represented  £11.380.784  and  local 
rates  £9,491.703;  in  Scotland  the  sums  ex- 
pended from  Parliamentary  grants  in  1907  and 
1908  amounted  to  £1,860,711  and  £1,941,918 
re.s|)cctively;  in  Ireland,  from  Parliamentary 
grants  and  rates,  £1,454,185  in  1907  aind  £1,470,- 
.347  in  1908. 
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Besides  the  public  uchooln  there  ore  many  pri* 
vatt?  inatitiitionM  of  all  pra*h»«»  f«ir  which  Rlatia* 
tic«  arc  not  availahlc.  The  institutiona  for 
higher  pilucution  include  t!ie  uiiiverHitiea  of  Ox- 
ford (124ft  A.D.),  (’iiinbridpe  (1237),  Durham 
(1831),  l/ondon  MiinchcHter  (1830), 

Birmingham  (1000).  Liverpool  (1H03),  Ix»ed8 
(1004),  Shemeld  (15103),  and  Hriatnl  (19011); 
the  University  of  Wales;  the  universities  of  St. 
Andrews  (Ull  A.D.),  Glasgow  (1450),  Alter- 
deen  (1404),  and  Edinburgh  (1382);  and  Dub- 
lin University. 

AoBiciu.Ti  BE.  Coincident  with  the  e.xtension 
of  public  instruction  in  Groat  Britain,  and  the 
development  of  great  manufacturing  industries, 
the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  has  grown 
smaller  from  year  to  year.  In  1909  the  cul- 
tivated area  was  nearly  1,300.000  acres  less 
than  ten  years  before;  In  IHOl  alK)ut  4,000,000 
acres  were  sown  to  wheat,  and  in  1909  nl>out 
1,823,000  acres.  The  decrease  has  lieen  chielly 
in  England  and  Wales,  there  lieing  practically 
no  change  in  Scotland.  There  liiw  also  be<*n  a 
conspicuous  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  small 
holdings — that  is,  farms  of  30  acres  or  less — 
and  it  is  contentled  that  only  through  a large 
increase  of  such  farms  can  any  real  Wtterment 
of  English  agriculture  be  brought  al»out.  See 
Anaict’LTrBE. 

Of  Great  Britain’s  total  land  area — 50,211.* 
830  acres — 14,793,317  acres  were  under  crop 
and  17,415.809  acres  under  iinciiltivatoil  grass 
in  1908;  in  1909,  14,730.«»8  ami  17,452.405  re- 
spectively  (figures  for  1905)  provisional).  The 
acreage  and  production  of  the  principal  crops 
in  Great  Britain  are  reported  ns  follows: 


Crop 

Area 

Production 

loos 

1000  1 

1 

IMM 

1W9 

Acre*. 

Acres.  i 

Bushe/s,  •-  , 

nusheU.  • 

Wheat 

S6.677 

45.404 

1.501.000 

1.734.000 

Hiuley 

IM.-'lOS 

145. too 

7,ISi.0cM)  j 

8.540,000 

OaU 

l.oeo.su) 

1,053.755 

65.s50.00a  1 

67.HOS.MOO 

Kyc 

S.U30  1 

7.445  , 

<55.000 

<51,000 

Ik'ttllS 

1.704  1 

).4<7 

?<.ooo 

75.000 

Team 

<07  ! 

<45 

7.400 

7,000 

PuLitoes 

5S7  144 

S70.70V 

tll0.455.(H)O 

tno.57<.ooo 

* Bushrln  of  weiaht:  Wheat,  beans,  pens,  and  potators. 
SO  pounds:  rye,  M pounds  : barley,  4S  pounds;  oats,  SI 
pounds,  t Yield  of  sound  tubers. 

Mi:«ivo  AXD  MKTALa.  In  1908  the  number  of 
por»onH  in  the  United  Kingdom  engaged  in  min- 
eral prmluction  wa.^:  At  3211  coal  mines,  972.- 

232  (including  5070  females);  at  848  metal- 
liferous mines,  45,508  (including  255  females); 
at  quarries,  85,475.  The  value  of  the  principal 
mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907 
is  reported  at  £135,279.088,  as  against  £105.842,- 
992  in  1900.  Of  the  1907  total,  minerals  valued 
at  £89,710,565  were  produced  in  England,  £25,* 
341,479  in  Wales.  £19,955.974  in  Scotland.  £215,- 
6G0  in  Ireland,  and  £55,410  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Metallic  minerals  were  valued  at  £5,773.487  and 
non-metallic  at  £129,505,601.  The  value  of  tlie 
metals  produced  from  British  ores  in  1907  is 
reported  at  £20,328,417,  as  against  £19,160.644 
in  1906.  The  priiieipu!  nH-tallic  minerals  rais^'d 
in  1907  included  the  following:  Iron  ore,  15,- 
731,604  tens,  valued  at  £4,433,418,  and  contain- 


Cr  op 

Area  han*este<l 

Production 

1 

' Averayre  yield 
t per  acre. 

1007  j 

1 liKM 

iw»a 

1907  j 

lOOS 

ittott  • 1 

1006 

lOOtt.* 

Acres. 

Acre  8. 

Acres. 

Hush,  f 

Hush.  + ! 

Hush,  t 

Bush.i 

^uM.t 

Wheat 

1,4<5.I45 

l.OM.7.15 

].SM.40< 

55.<nfl.l95 

54.ltti.000  ! 

ai.iott.ooo 

3.1.5 

34.8 

Harley 

1.7U.W4 

1,447.457 

I.O4I.504 

40. 570.  ISO 

.VI.4l.5,0«lO 

or.H^.ooo 

35.0 

37.8 

Oats 

S.U4.SW 

S.IOH.Sli 

i.mi.HH  : 

15l.5M.lttt 

l<7.5<5.0fl0 

l<7.o«o,ooa 

41  0 

4/0 

TV-ans  

300.750 

<05.  «H 

311. S06 

10.4<tt.OU 

tt.l«.000 

O.Ott.OOO 

31.1 

<».4 

Peas 

144.1.44 

131..^ 

KSO.USS  ; 

4.734.416 

4.404.000 

4. 540.000 

<0.1 

<4  7 

54<.105 

573,461  1 

140,<58.U00 

1 1S7.<57.000 

Ijong 

Lfotg 

Long  ions. 

Long  tons. 

Long  tons. 

tons. 

ions. 

Msiiirulds.... 

4<7,77< 

436, 4Wi 

S.tt54,tt« 

»,l»3.«I7 

9.345.3<3  1 

<1.0 

<1.0 

• Preliminary  csUmatc’*,  f Winchester  bu«liel«,  except 

In  1908  and  1909  hops  were  grown  on  38.921 
and  32,539  acres  respeetively  in  Great  Britain; 
vetches  or  tares,  126,083  and  136.243;  rape,  86,- 
495  and  87,443;  cabhap-,  69.120  and  66,8.54; 
alfalfa,  05.156  and  65,327;  small  fruits.  84.880 
and  87.116;  under  orchard  were  250,297  acres 
in  1908  and  257,336  acres  in  1909. 

The  number  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  in 
1908  and  1909  i»  re|X>rted  u-s  follows:  Horses 

us4>d  for  agricultural  purposes,  1.119.324  and 
1,1.12,014  respectively;  unbroken  horses.  426.347 
and  420.979;  cattle*,  0.905,134  and  7.020,982; 
slieop,  27,119,730  and  27.6l8.419;  swine.  2.823,- 
482  and  2,380.887.  Tn  Ireland  in  1908:  IIorseB, 
604.629:  mules.  30.3.51:  a-^-iea.  241.133;  cattle, 
4,792,458;  sh(H>p,  4.126.106;  swine,  1,217.840; 
goats,  246.286;  |>oultry,  24.031.09."i. 

In  Ireland  (lie  acreage  and  production  of  the 
principal  crops  in  1908  and  1909  are  stated  as 
follows  (1909  figures  provisional): 


for  potatoes;  potatoes,  bushels  of  40  pounds. 

ing  5,126,949  tons  of  metal,  valued  at  £19,004,- 
413:  k'ad  ore,  32,533  tons,  £419,247,  containing 
24,460  tons  of  metal,  £479,722;  tin  ore,  7080 
tons.  £706,700,  containing  4407  tons  of  metal, 
£769.438;  rdiic  ore,  20,082  ton.s,  £100,533,  con- 
taining 7600  tons  of  metal.  £180,612;  copper 
ore,  6525  tons,  £21,253,  containing  666  tons  of 
ore,  £62,073.  Tlic  principal  non-metallic  min- 
erals raised  in  1907  were;  (*oal,  267,8.30,902 
tons,  valued  at  £120.527.378;  clays,  £1.850,3.87; 
sandstone,  5,012.053  tons.  £1,397,28.5;  lin>c8tone, 
12..509.142  tfms,  £1,323.624;  slate.  443.554  tons, 
£1.178,609;  granite,  etc.,  5,674.470  tons,  £1.168,- 
951.  Of  the  (-oal  output  in  1907.  187,386,517 
tons  were  raised  in  England.  40,252.19.3  in  Wales. 
40.092.542  in  S<'ot)and.  and  99.704  in  Ireland. 
Tn  1907.  in  .369  blast  furnnees.  25.123.759  tons 
of  iron  ore  were  smelted,  producing  10,114,281 
tons  of  pig  irmi. 

FlbUEUiES.  Thu  outch  in  1908  was  valued  at 
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£I0.8!)7,K-4I«  iij'aiiiKt  £11,680,674  In  1307.  In  in  1000  thrn*  wui  !«■.•<»  itidiiMlrial  foiifu>*ion  by 
1008  thu  value  of  tlio  catch  cri'diltd  to  Kn^ilanU  nui»un  of  ulrikcH,  boycotU,  and  luckuutii  than  in 
and  WaU’A  wua  £8.032.084  (includiiiK  ahellOitli,  1008. 

£203,650);  Scotlaiiti,  £2,580,731  (A|i(dT*tisli,  £74,*  C'oaimliu'K.  ImiK>rtH  and  (‘Xjmrta  of  nierchan* 
230);  Ireland  £270,126  (HlM-dl-tlsli,  £17,521).  dUc  Ituvc  U'cn  valued  as  follows: 


Year  Total  Imports  Exports 

Forelifn  and 

Domestic  colonial  Total  exports 

1905  £555.019,917  £329,816.514  £77.779.918  £407.69«.627 

1906  607.SKS.500  STS.STS.SSS  S5.102.4.S0  460.677.H18 

1907  645.807.942  426.036.0S3  91.942.0S4  517.977.167 

1908  692,953.487  377,103.824  79.623,697  456,727,521 


Fi^ires  for  the  total  trade  for  three  years,  including  reOxjwrts  of  mercliandise  and  showing 
the  values  of  sjM^cic  and  bullion  are  as  follows: 


Imports:  1906  1907  1908 

Merchandise  £S07.S8S.600  £645.807.942  £592.953.487 

Specie  and  bullion  63. 306.653  73.072.439  66.472.203 


Total  £671,195.163  £718.880.381  £649.425.690 

Exports: 

Mercliandise  £460,677.818  £517.977.167  £456.727,621 

Specie  and  bullion  61,482.662  67,786.858  C3.252.987 


Total  £622,160.370  £586.764.025  £519.980.508 


Manitfactubks.  The  textile  industry  of  the 
UnitiHl  Kingdom  employs  a capital  estimated  at 
£250,000,0<Mi.  On  March  1,  11)09,  the  lumiber  of 
cotton  spindles  in  operation  was  placed  nt  .53,* 
471.897  (ITnited  States  second  wiU>  27,840,(KK)), 
w'ith  1,407.388  in  construction.  For  1908  the 
mill  consumption  of  cotton  is  reporte<l  at  1,726,- 
00t),000  pounds;  wool,  052.000,000  pounds;  Hax 
and  tow,  228,000,IH>0  }NUinds. 

Great  Britain,  and  especially  England,  is  pre- 
eminently a manufacturing  country.  Textiles 
constitute  the  lending  prmluction.  but  in  virtu- 
ally all  branches  of  manufacture  large  amounts 
of  capital  are  invested.  Recent  statistics,  def- 
inite and  cumpreheiisive,  of  the  various  manu- 
includiitg  reofHirts  of  merchandise  and  showing 
importance  of  Rritish  manufactures  may  he  seen 
in  the  section  on  Commercct  which  shows  the  ex- 
port values. 

Industrial  Dupression.  From  1904  to  1907 
wages  manifested  an  upward  tendency.  Ktatis- 
tics  covering  the  period  from  April  1,  1908,  to 
July  1,  1909,  show  a steady  fall  In  wages,  with 
an  increasing  number  of  workers  out  of  employ, 
ment,  ancl  toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  tend- 
ency appeared  to  l>e  stilt  downward.  In  the 
calendar  year  1908  the  wages  of  464,000  in- 
dustrial workers  were  reduced,  while  only  119,- 
000  received  an  increase.  Of  the  pers<ina  re- 
ceiving an  increase.  i»7,000  were  government  or 
municipal  employees.  12,000  were  textile 
workers.  11,000  were  employed  in  the  printing 
and  allied  trades,  and  9000  in  the  building 
trodi's.  Of  those  rewiving  diminished  wages. 
83.5(H)  were  employed  in  the  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  trades.  69.0(K)  in  the  manufacture 
of  nig  iron  and  iron  and  steel,  and  283.000  in 
ctml  mining.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1909, 
1.081,273  persons  (846.750  emplove<l  in  coal 
mines)  sufiered  a decline  in  wng«*8.  against  6439 
who  received  an  increase.  With  a few  excep- 
tions. AS  employees  in  ti>e  printing  and  clothing 
trades  ami  government  and  municipal  cmplovces, 
British  industrial  wage-earners  were  receiving 
amaller  compensation  on  July  1.  1909.  than  on 
the  some  date  in  lUOH.  It  should  be  m>ted  that 


The  share  of  each  division,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  total  im{K>rU  and  domestic  exports 
has  itecn  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling: 


England  and  Wales 


Year  Imports  Exports 

1905  £611.294  £292,834 

1906  650,024  334.806 

1907  685.721  377,230 

Scotlund 

Year  Imports  Exports 

1906 £41.332  £36.099 

1906  44.941  39.9X7 

1907  44.976  47.419 

Ireland 

Year  Imports  Exports 

1905  £12.394  £ 884 

1906  12.924  783 

1907  15,110  1.385 


The  imports  and  domestic  exports  of  merchan- 
dise in  1907  and  1908  are  classified  on  page  312. 

Het^xj>orts  of  merchandise  (that  is,  ex{K>rts 
of  foreign  and  colonial  produce),  classified  ac- 
cording to  this  table,  showed  the  fol- 
low'ing  totals  in  1908:  Class  I.,  £10.879,356; 

class  II„  £45.310,088;  class  III.,  £25.254.963; 
class  IV.,  £179,290;  total  £79,023.697.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  and  of  domestic  ex- 
port, not  spi'cified  in  tiie  foroTOing  trade,  were 
valued  as  follows  in  1908:  Imports:  Wheat, 

£3H.29.’5.327;  butter,  £24.080.912;  oil  (exclusive 
of  iK'troleiim).  £21.852,256;  sugar,  £20.003.427 
(refined  £12,985.787;  unrefined,  £7,817.640) ; 
bacon  and  hams.  £17.565.248;  fruits,  £14.071,- 
833  (fresh.  £10,955.829;  dried,  etc.,  £3,116,004); 
silk  manufactures,  £11.621.009;  tea,  £10,734,- 
415;  copper,  £10,427,547;  corn,  £10.388,061; 
fresh  lieef,  £10.276,9.57;  ruhl>er.  £8.370.905;  fresh 
mutton.  £8.140.029;  iron  and  steel.  £7.681.612; 
eggs.  £7. 183.1 12;  wheat  flour.  £7.076.231 ; cheese, 
£6.681.203:  |»etroleum,  £0.662,711;  Imrley,  £0,- 
113.945.  Ex|s*rts:  Cotton  piwe  goods,  £70,- 

227.516  (unbleached,  £19,970,594;  bleached. 
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Merchandise 

Imports 

Domestic  Exports 

UW7 

190«  1 

1907 

1908 

1 

i,  Fo(m1.  driak.  and  tobacm;  j 

Oruin  uiul  Sour 

£75.400.180 

£72.758.554 

£5.080.105 

£5.552.915 

Meat,  indudina  onitimls  for  fowl 

5t.aMa.fl5 

49.448,554 

I..*»9.fi8 

1.052.701 

17.008.760 

15.962,044 

1.  Non-dulUiblc 

07.4OO.gf» 

68,570.804 

t.  l>utiab)c 

48.208.574 

TobuHH) 

4.fl5.B8l 

5,167.155 

I.IM.SM 

1,500.904 

ToUl 

847.200.500 

t44.IS4.080 

22.710,646 

«1.957,051 

11.  Raw  TnatcriaU  nml  articles  mainly  unmanufketured: 

('oal.  coke  and  patent  fuel 

«0.*45 

4.689 

4t.lia.004 

41,613.925 

Other  mebillic'  ores 

J0.llM.l5f 

8,901  105 

180,685 

7l.7n 

oral  and  timlier 

»7.0WI.054 

ti.soo.ino 

111.841 

98.216 

Cotton 

70,805,400 

55.HS4.KaS 

Wool 

S0.45U.MIO 

80.746,900 

5.207.004 

2.662.151 

Other  textile  materials 

lM.0ll.5f4 

1.5.808,178 

f<7.5»7 

245.471 

OII-«ecds.  nuts,  oUa,  fnts.  ami  irums 

S0.007.4i0 

2H.5 14.067 

S.4f0.748 

S.OVI.825 

Hide*  and  umirc«ied  skins 

l0.75f.7S.5 

0.4M.065 

1.817,217 

1.424.760 

Matrrinls  for  paper  makina 

4,50.5.  fU7 

4.610.007 

751.001 

54.1.977 

Miscellaneous 

85.e04.f04 

2.1. 450.551 

t.575.H45 

2.21S.04K 

Total 

<41.5»4.17f 

205.455,017 

55.005,081 

5.'.5H2.499 

111.  Articles  wholly  nr  mainly  m.iDufacturcd: 

Iron  aiiil  steel  and  inaoufiu-turcK  thert*of 

7.115.177 

7.681.Slf 

46.505.861 

S7.406.026 

Other  metals  and  manufactures  thereof 

SM.B5f.Hif 

84.650.602 

11.674,151 

6.K56.472 

Cutlery,  tumlware.  implements,  and  instruments. 

4.0Tf.STf 

5.750.177 

6.414.002 

5.492.465 

Tclesraph  cables  axtd  other  electrical  irnids 

l.f47,650 

1.268,762 

t.  440.927 

1.945.104 

Machinery 

5.SII.0M1 

4.55f.6U4 

51.745.255 

80.999.516 

Ships  (new) 

f7.015 

18.190 

10.018.115 

10.567.475 

Mnnufkdurcs  of  wool  and  tlmtxtr 

1,900.710 

1,070,017 

1.407.952 

1.196.805 

Yarns  and  textile  fut^ics: 

1.  Cotton,... 

9.5«5,775 

0.475.795 

no.457.09f 

eS.OAS.SIS 

t.  Wool 

I0,7M0,7.K> 

9.500.050 

S4. 158.857 

28.591.022 

8.  Other  materials 

n.7il.Of4 

18.0.19.087 

|a..505.WM 

12,410.04# 

Appar**! 

5.010,071 

4 200.819 

0.561.642 

8.852.775 

ChemteaU,  drufu.  dyes,  and  colors 

ll.0f0.97s 

10.185.617 

17.052,755 

16.271.089 

Leather  and  manufiirtures  thereof... 

11.550.005 

ll.56f.700 

4.550.057 

5.826.258 

Fwirthcnware  and  glass 

4.05f.44t 

S.6H5.S90 

4.048.895 

5.700.017 

ra|M*r 

5.fl7S.«KT 

5.798.665 

2.544.2M 

2.SU.06T 

Miscellaneous..  

*M.f71.007 

25.H40.455 

55,048,127 

20.610.945 

ToUl 

154.550,001 

145.0A5.507 

542.0«5.t75 

t06.95A.4l6 

IV.  MiscellaneuuH  ami  undiissifled  (including  parcels 

f.504,lH5 

2.278.784 

6.2n,081 

5.82M.t56 

Tohil 

045.807,9*5  1 

1 5-Jf.955.48? 

4fO.055.OH5 

877. 105.824 

£IH,B3M45;  »I.v«hI,  £18,019,433;  printed,  £13,- 
399,144);  coal,  etc.,  £41.015,923;  cotton 
VArn,  £12,844,700;  linen  nmmifactureM,  £5,799, • 
198;  £4,004,048;  cotton  thread,  £4,342,* 

492;  cotton  luce,  £3.850,422. 

Of  the  total  trade  in  nierohAndiae,  imports 
from  forcif^  cxiuntrieu  in  1907  ami  1909  were 
valued  nt  £488.070,888  and  £4(>3,12.'>,429  re- 
spectively, and  inipi>rU  from  British  possessions 
£157,137.0.54  and  £129,828,0.58  respectively;  ex- 
ports tinclinUn^  rei^xports)  to  ^»re^gn ’ coun- 
tries, £.170.523,080  and  £321,060,8.54  respeetively, 
ami  exports  to  British  pos^'ssions  £147,4.54,081 
and  £13.5.000.607  resy)ectively.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  the  trade  by  countries  in  1907  and 
190H  Is  shown  in  the  table  in  the  next  column; 
the  fi^rures  indicate  millions  of  pounds  slerlinpf 
and  represent  total  imports  ana  total  exports 
of  merchandise. 

Hhipiuxo..  The  total  net  tonnaffe.  with  car^ 
ami  in  Imllast.  entered  and  clean'd  (exclusive  of 
the  coasting  trade)  at  porta  of  the  rriiled  King- 
dom in  1907  and  1008  was  as  follows: 


Dritiah 

Forclirn 

Total 

Entered 

1007 

. *0.tlR.«18 

2R.82K  288 

R8.240.01S 

1008 

. RS.8S9.6H8 

2fi.570.4'39 

R5.4«9.0.*>7 

riofired 

1007 

. *0,802.824 

2«.137.08S 

07,030.807 

1008 

. 3y.'JSO,lK4 

2&.006.9S5 

66.977,139 

Imports  fmm 

Exports  to 

Counirlea 

1007 

1008 

1907 

1903 

United  States 

..13S.7 

124.1 

68.0 

42.6 

France  

..  62.8 

48.0 

83.6 

31.7 

(Sermany  .......... 

..  3H  8 

3«.0 

56.7 

46.3 

Netherlands  

..  36.8 

36.3 

19.0 

15  8 

Aracntlna  

..  S6.6 

36.7 

18.3 

16  9 

British  India  

..  43  0 

20.6 

63.3 

60  8 

Australia  

...  33.8 

29.0 

27.1 

25  6 

Ruasla  

..  31.4 

2R.I 

19.1 

20.6 

Canada  

..  28.0 

26.2 

19.2 

14.2 

Belgium  

28.8 

26.1 

19.4 

17.1 

Denmark  

IS.6 

10.6 

6.3 

6.3 

Egypt  

?*»  0 

17.5 

10  2 

9.8 

New  Zealand  

..  17.8 

14.6 

9.4 

9 6 

Fpnin  

..  16.8 

13.3 

6.9 

6.7 

Sweden  

..  11. 1 

10.3 

7-9 

7 2 

StraltK  Settlements. 

..  9.0 

7.9 

4.0 

3 4 

Chile  

..  60. 

7.3 

7.8 

4 1 

Ilrnxll  

..  9.7 

6.9 

10.6 

8.4 

N»>rway  

..  6.6 

6.6 

4.9 

4 4 

Cape  Colony 

..  16.1 

6.0 

10.6 

8.8 

Ceylon  

6.1 

IS 

Italy  

..  3.9 

3.4 

15.3 

16.0 

Kunianla  

..  SI 

3.3 

2.0 

C’hina  

..  3 5 

3.0 

12.1 

9.2 

Japan  

..  3.2 

2.9 

12.3 

10  1 

The  foreijm  shipping  U principally  German, 
Xorwegian,  Danish.  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  French. 
Of  t]>o  total  tonnage*  enterwl  In  1908.  03.210, .190 
represented  steamers;  cleared,  63.766..1.57.  The 
tonnage  entire  in  the  coasting  trade  in  1008  was 
5H.779.484  (54.742,454  British);  cleared,  68.090,* 
812  (54.222.980  British).  On  Deeemlier  .11, 
1908,  the  merciiant  marine  cnnsisto<!  of  11.620 
steamers,  of  10,139.000  tons,  and  9542  sailing 
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wsspU,  of  1,403,000  tonsi  Uital,  21,108  vesaila.  On  .Manh  31,  liKOJ,  the  ^ross  d.-l.t  st.Kul  at 
of  IIJ>42(HM)  tons.  On  U»«  «aim*  date  the  total  £754,121,301),  a^'uiiii^t  £750,820,051  tl«e  year  be- 
niprchant  marine  of  the  British  eoloiiies  con-  fore.  Apiinst  the  gross  debt  must  In*  set  osmIs 
sikUhI  of  17,440  vessels,  of  1,722,000  tuna  (17,-  (inclmling  £32,tf07,iMMi  in  Suez.  Canal  aharea) 
440  000  steam),  Lxclusiuer  balancea  amounting,  March  31, 

t'oMMUNicATIoss,  On  Dwomber  31,  1907,  11>09,  to  4^43,4110,589;  w*  that  the  n4't  lii’Irt  on 
tla-rc  were  open  to  trallic  15,897  milea  of  rail-  that  date  stood  at  £710,910,720.  The  net  debt 
wav  in  England  and  Wales,  3849  in  Scotlanil,  on  March  31,  1910,  is  coini>ut»al  to  stand  at 
and  3302  in  Ireland.  The  total  length  in  the  almiit  £702.088,(810. 

United  Kingdom  on  Ih-ceniU-r  31.  1998,  was  Navy.  Tlie  larger  vessels  of  the  elTective  niivy 
23  205  miles  representing  an  aggregate  paid-up  were  ns  fallows  in  1909: — KirsW-hiss  battleships; 
caiiltal  of  £1.310,533,212.  The  following  figures,  2 of  11.8(8)  tons  each;  0 of  12,950  tons;  5 of 


fur  tlio  year  11M>8.  relaU*  to  all  the  railways  of  14,000  tons;  9 of  14.JMK)  tons;  8 of  1,5,000  ^ons; 
the  Cnileil  Kingdom:  TassengcTs  carried  (ex-  8 of  10,350  tons;  2 of  10,500  tons;  1 of  17.1HH) 


1008  67,in.3  miles;  of  wire,  402.403  miles;  tons  each;  0 of  10,850  tons;  0 of  12.000  tons; 
offices.  10.802;  other  telegraph  offices,  2487;  6 of  13,550  tons;  4 <*f  14,100  tons;  3 of  14.000 


post-offices,  27,728. 

.Ioixt  Stock  Compamks  and  Ba:«ks. 


tons;  3 of  17.250  tons.  In  1000  there  were 
On  building  3 first-class  liatlleships  of  10,250  tons 


April  30,  1909,  there  were  on  the  register  in  eaeh.  oni-  of  20.250  tons,  2 of  21.(810  tons,  and 
the  United  Kingilom  46.474  joint-stock  com-  there  was  authorizisl  one  of  21.(88)  tons.  The 
panics  with  a paid-np  capital  of  £2,103.132.789.  numls-r  and  displacement  of  elfective  wnrahi|>s. 
At  the  end  of  1908  postH)tliee  savings  banks  had  built  and  building,  of  1(8)0  or  more  tons,  ami  of 
11  018251  accounts  open  and  £100,048,212  de-  toris-do  craft  of  50  or  more  tons,  were  us  follows 
iswitcd-  and  trustee.,’  savings  banks,  1.788,033  in  1909:  Ilattleships  of  10,(88)  tons  and  over: 
aeeoiinU  ois-n.  and  £51,7I5.9.'.0  dem>sits.  The  60,  of  41.4.50  tons;  armored  cruisers,  40,  of 

. ' . ,,  1 al  .*■.<’  f'lrsarintr.  ftllfi  '>'Wk  ics.s.  nvtiiaitfa  /wni*  AftfUt  <fsna  1M  nf 

amount  passing  through  the  Bankers  Hearing 
House,  Londf»n,  in  191)8,  was  £12,120,302,000, 
against  £12.730.393  in  1907. 


50G..350  tons;  cniist*ra  over  6000  tons,  18.  of 
70.2.50  tons;  cruisiTs  0(K)<)  to  31KM)  tons,  48  of 
214,700  tons;  cruisers  3tM)0  to  lOOO  tons.  24,  of 


KiNANcr  Tlie  unit  of  value  is  the  sovereign,  61,675  tons;  tor|>cdo  brnt  destroyers,  168.  of 
or  pound  sterling,  worth  $4.8665.  Ordinary  rev-  81,356  tons;  toris-do-lMtats.  69.  of  15,014  tons; 
enue  ami  expenditure  for  fts<al  years  ending  submarines.  67.  of  19.078  tons;  total.  494  war 
March  31  have  been  as  follows;  vessels,  aggrepiting  2,005,873  Urns,  giving  the 

British  na>T  first  place  among  the  navies  of 

” the  world.  *(S<*e  Naval  PmxiRK^s.)  Tlie  naval 

1907  1^8  1909  cx|H-ndituro  during  the  ten-vear  period  ending 

nevenue....  March  31,  1910.  is  stated  at* $1.595,50.5.000. 

Kxpenditure  133.415,261  151,812,034  162..32.336  ’ The  Briti.h  army,  as  a result  of  the 

reorganization  following  jhe  passage  of  the 

For  the  lineal  year  1010,  the  estimated  ordi-  “Territorial  and  Ueserve  Forces  Act”  in  liM)8, 
narv  revenue  and  exis-nditure  were  £102,840,(88)  is  organized  in  two  lines:  A Kegular  Army  with 
snil’  £102,499.0(8)  res|srtively.  In  the  fiscal  year  Us  Reserve  and  Special  Reserve,  the  latter  cor- 
1909  the  aoiirc*;s  of  ordinorv  revenue  were  as  responding  to  the  old  militia;  and  the  Territnr- 
follows;  Customs,  £29.2(8),(8)(l;  excise,  £33,050,  la|  Forces  formed  from  the  Yeomanry  and  Volnn- 
000-  estate,  etc.,  duties.  £18,370,0(8);  8tum]>s,  toers  as  they  existisl  when  the  reorganization 
£7  770  (8)0;  land  tax,  £730.(88);  house  duty,  £1.-  took  place.  The  first  lim-  furnishes  the  garri- 
9(8).(88l;  property  and  income  tax.  £33.930.0(8);  sons  for  India.  Egypt,  South  .Africa,  and  other 
total  Exelo-qner  receipts  from  taxes,  £I25,5;50,-  places,  and  maintains  at  home  siifiieient  troops 
(88)-  p«ist-onieo,  £17.770.(881;  telegraph  service,  to  supply  drafts  for  thiwe  serving  almmil.  Fur- 
£3  020,(8)0;  tele'phono  service,  £1,510,000;  crown  tliernurre  in  the  first  tine  are  always  maintained 
laiids  £53(1,0(81:  ris-eipts  from  Suez.  Canal  shares  at  home  sufficient  trisips  to  constitute  an  Kx- 
aml  s’undrv  loans.  £1.171,470:  misoelhiiusius.  £2,-  |sslitionary  Forte  which  would  be  brought  up 
0‘’(i829;  total  Exehe(]uer  nxs-ipts  of  non  tax  to  war  strength  by  the  Reserve.  The  SiM-eial 
revenue’  £20.028,0(8); — total  Exchiiiuer  revenue.  Re«*rve  ia  desigmd  to  make  gtsal  the  war  losses 
£151  .578.295.  The  classifiention  of  ordinary  ex-  in  this  first  line.  The  Second  I.ine  is  concerned 
i«-ndUures  was;  National  debt,  £28,(8)0.(8M)  (in-  ehieliy  with  homo  defense,  hut  it  is  expeelial 
terest  etc.,  £18.011,18)0;  repayment  of  capital,  that  in  case  of  hostilities  trained  men  will  vol- 
£!)9Rfi  OOO)’:  civil  list.  £170.(88);  annuities  and  imteer  for  foreign  aerviee.  Service  in  the  Regu- 
pensions,  £271.790;  salaries  and  allowances.  £77,-  lar  -Army  is  by  voluntary  enlistment  for  a term 
730-  coi’irts  nf  jnstiee,  £510.293;  miseellancmis  of  12  years,  part  of  which,  as  api-eified  la-low, 
services,  £331.288':  payments  to  hienl  taxation  ia  servid  with  tlw  colors  and  the  remainder  with 
aeeounts,  £9.824.280;  total  consolidated  fund  the  Re.serve.  The  preaerilad  terms  of  nolivo 


009;  Udal  supply  . . . , . , . - , . 

expenilitiire,  £1.52.292.395.  Im-luding  hank  lial-  periods  of  si-rviis'  a soldier  serving  abroad  la 
ani-es  and  'various  receints  and  pavnieiits  not  iialde  to  la-  retained  with  the  eolnrs  for  a fa-riod 
etassified  as  ordinary,  tia-  reis-ipls  and  issues  of  not  exceeding  one  year.  Aeenrdiiig  to  the  Army 
the  F.xeheqiier  in  the  fiscal  year  1909  lalanced  estimates  of  190!(-10._  the  strength  of  the  es- 


at  £205.137,27.5. 


tahlishnieiit  of  the  Regular  Army,  iiieUidiiig 
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India,  ax  compared  with  thu  previous  year  waa 
as  follows: 


1909-10 

1908-9 

Cavalry  

20.192 

Royal  ArllUery  

4S.659 

49.019 

Royal  Kniflnoers  

9.R61 

Infantry  

161. S34 

Army  Service  Corps  . 

fi.soa 

6.811 

Army  Medical  i.'orps  . 

4.963 

4.969 

Colonial  and  Native 

Indian 

Corps  

fi.604 

8.461 

nt‘pnrtmenta1  Corps  .. 

2.9H4 

Excess  Numbers  

1.700 

Total  

...253.004 

255.221 

In  addition  there  were:  Permanent  Staff  of 
the  Territorial  force,  2H1,3;  Stuff  and  IVpart- 
ments,  1M26;  and  mUecllanooua  cstuhlishments, 
1466,  making  the  grand  total  voted  183,200, 
exclusive  of  the  army  in  India.  The  army 
estimates  for  1000-10  gave  the  distribution  of 
tl>e  total  establishments  us  follows:  Home, 

133.25U;  Colonies.  Eg>’pt,  etc.,  45,057;  India, 
76.009;  Total.  2.54,325.' 

Tile  expeditionary  force  mentioned  would  con* 
sist  of  5665  othcera  and  161,630  men.  which 
could  be  reaxlily  mobilized  for  any  S4*rviee.  Of 
this,  495>2  ortic<‘rs  and  61.977  men  would  be 
drawn  from  the  regular  peace  eHtahlishment, 
including  reserve  ciflicers,  while  tlie  reserve 
would  furnish  85,023  men.  From  tin!  special 
reserve  and  from  (he  Territorial  force  would 
be  drawn  a non-regular  contingent  amounting 
to  757  ofBcers  and  7350  men  and  7272  men  re- 
apectively. 

The  recruitment  of  the  Territorial  force  wn.9 
very  active  in  1909  and  much  enthusiasm  was 
manifested,  a recruiting  march  through  the  city 
of  London  on  May  15  leading  directly  to  the 
enlistment  of  600  men.  Training  camps  were 
held  at  many  places  and  considerable  progress 
was  reported.  The  army  estimates  for  1909  10 
gave  the  establishment  of  the  Territorial  force 
as  below,  to  which  are  appended  flgurea  for 
the  strength  on  January  1,  1909: 


establishment  Strength 


Cavalry  

26.545 

23,347 

31,773 

11.076 

Enalnoera  .... 

16,607 

Infantry  

I2S.584 

Army  Service 

Coriw  . . 

9.013 

6,731 

MedlcJil  Corps 

15.4RS 

9.413 

Veterinary  Service  .... 

77 

Total  

316.710 

210,000 

On  OctoiKT 

1,  11109, 

the  establishment 

of  the 

Territorial  force  waa 

given  n.s  11,267 

officers 

ami  302,047  men.  while  the  strength  on  the 
san:e  date  was  9650  officers  and  260.404  nien. 
The  Territorial  force  may  l»e  cfimpaivd  with 
the  former  Vfdunteer  force,  which  in  the  three 
years  previous  to  its  disbandment  in  1908.  had 
enrolled  tbc  following  strength:  1905,  249,011; 
1906,  255.8.54;  :md  1907,  250.780. 

The  general  staff  was  further  reorganized  by 
nn  order  in  council  of  Seplemlier  20,  I90t».  and 
w.is  tlivided  into  two  main  groups  or  divisions, 
the  first  esmeerned  with  general  staff  duties  at 
the  War  Office  and  the  w'oond  consisting  of  of- 
ficers distributiNl  in  comnmntls  and  districts  to 
assist  in  every  way  in  promoting  general  mili- 
tary ertlelencv  as  well  a.s  with  certain  pre.scrilM*d 
duties.  Hy  Hoyal  warrant  of  OoIoIht  2f».  190**, 
a reorganization  of  the  fiuancial  system  of  tiiu 


army  was  arrangi’d  to  take  place  on  January  I, 
1910,  and  the  pay  lu^rvici's  and  cash  accounting 
of  tiie  army  conmiunds  were  taken  over  by  the 
Army  Pay  Corps,  the  Army  Accounts  Depart- 
ment losing  some  of  its  importance. 

During  1909  a number  of  important  steps  at- 
tending the  ris)rganization  of  the  previous  years 
were  taken.  In  order  to  solidify  the  mobiliza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  expeditionary 
force,  as  well  ns  its  training  in  time  of  peace, 
a gradual  redistribution  of  pmcc  stations  was 
made.  Improvements  w'ere  made  in  the  scheme 
of  small  arms  practice  and  a new'  bayonet,  as 
well  as  improved  accoutrements,  was  issued. 
A more  powerful  field  howitzer  was  issued  to 
the  artillery  and  a reorganization  of  the  sys- 
tem of  cavalry  depots  and  remounts  was 
brought  about,  so  that  not  only  would  there  be 
six  cavalry  dc{>ots  for  the  reception  and  in- 
struction of  recruits,  but  these  would  be  the 
bases  of  the  formation  of  fourteen  reserve  cav- 
alry regiments.  A remount  system  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Germany  was  introduced  and 
a number  of  changes  were  effected  in  the  artil- 
lery as  regards  its  organization.  The  expedi- 
tionary force  was  of  course  the  main  object  in 
thcAC  various  phases  of  reorganization,  as  It 
was  designed  to  represent  a complete  and  fully 
organize<|  army  in  readiness  for  action,  not 
the  maximum  organization  towards  which  the 
nation  was  aiming.  Therefore  attention  was 
also  paid  to  the  Special  Reserve,  in  large  part 
favored  by  the  militiamen,  who  during  1908 
and  1909  took  transfer  to  the  new  branch. 
This  branch  was  designed  to  make  good  the 
wastage  of  the  first  six  months  of  a war.  Prog- 
ress was  made  in  the  development  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial force,  though  naturally  there  waa  con- 
siderable crudeness  in  the  organization  and 
in  the  personnel,  but  a marked  improvement 
over  the  previous  year  was  to  be  noted,  the 
various  county  associations  and  the  officers 
and  recruits  manifesting  considerable  Interest 
in  the  work.  Tlie  staff  and  divisional  organi- 
zation was  in  progress  of  organization,  with 
regttlar  or  ex-regular  officers  as  comman- 
ders and  principal  staff  officers.  Manoru- 
^Tcs  were  hehl  during  the  summer  at  Salisbury 
Plain  and  Aldershot,  two  yeomanry  brigades 
being  nssembliH]  at  the  former  place,  and  a 
Territorial  division  at  the  latter.  The  forma- 
tion of  various  reserves  of  officers  was  also 
prosecuted  during  the  year,  the  General  Re- 
serve and  the  SpiH’ial  Reserve  l>eing  formally 
organized  and  provision  made  for  small  allow- 
ances to  them.  An  officers'  training  corps, 
though  not  forming  a part  of  the  army,  was 
ev4»lv**d  out  of  the  cadet  corps  and  university 
corps,  and  was  arranges!  to  1m^  officially  super- 
viiM^  by  the  general  staff  at  the  War  Office. 

The  army  estimates  gave  the  following  total 
strength  of  officers  and  men  in  the  regimental 
establishment  of  the  Army,  Army  Reserve, 
Spi*eial  Ib'serves,  and  Territorial  Forces,  all 
ranks.  (S^-e  next  page). 

The  army  eMtimntes  for  1909-10  amounted 
to  €27.135.600,  or  a decrease  of  £24,000  as 
comparni  with  I90S-9  (€27.459.000). 

fio\KH.N.MK\T.  The  ex<*cutive  authority  is 
vesttnl  in  the  King,  acting  through  his  minis- 
fers.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  the 
Parliun\ent,  a iKjdy  of  two  chaniU*rs,  the  Umiso 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
latter  consists  of  670  elected  members.  The 
King  in  1909  was  Kdvvnrd  VII..  who  was  born 
Koveinlicr  9,  1811,  and  ascende<l  the  throne 
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Ilcffular  Forces  <notrlmental>,  Home  ami  Colonial  (includInK  Regru- 

lar  EstubUshment  of  Spectul  Ueservea) 

Colonial  and  Native  Indian  Corps 

Army  Reserve  

RjM’clal  Reaerves  (excluding  Regular  Establlsliment) 

Mllltiu,  United  Kingdom  

“ Reserve  Division  

“ Channel  Islands  

'*  Malta,  Uermuda  and  Bermuda  Volunteers 

Tcirltorlnl  J*orce  

Isle  of  Man  Volunteers  

Ofllcers*  Training  Corps  (Ofllcers  und  i’ermanent  StafT) 

Total  Homo  and  Colonial  Establishments 

Regular  Foreee  (Regimental)  on  Indian  Establishment 

Total  


Establlshmentn 

Effectives 

190S-9 

Jan.  1.  ’09 

16S.391 

170.616 

I8S.252 

II.A04 

8.4S1 

K.050 

1S7.000 

142.000 

134.no 

90,664 

80.301 

67.780 

7,164 

1.704 

1.6&0 

2.0O0 

S.lf.S 

3.163 

2,9>i4 

2.K62 

2.862 

2,660 

S16.71C1 

126  J 

814,063 

209.977 

788 

416 

72S.l>64 

723.456 

603.517 

76,v.;9 

76,156 

76,590 

804.973 

799,610 

680.107 

January  22,  IflOl.  The  heir  apparent  U George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  born  June  3,  1SG5.  At  the 
end  of  IIKK)  those  of  the  King’s  ministers  who 
form  the  Cabinet  (formt*<1  April.  lOOfi)  were 
as  follows:  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord 

of  the  Treasury,  Herbc-rt  Henry  Asquith;  T^rd 
High  Chancellor,  I»r*l  I/>reburn;  I^rd  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  V'iscount  Wolverhampton; 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Crewe;  First  Ix>rd 
of  the  Admiralty,  Reginald  M’Kenna; — •Secre- 
taries of  State:  for  Home  AfTairs,  Herbert 

John  Ola^lstone;  Foreign  AfTairs,  Sir  Edward 
Grey;  CVilonies,  Earl  of  Crewe;  War,  Richard 
Biirdon  Haldane;  India,  Viscount  Morley  of 
Blackburn; — Chancellor  of  tl»o  Exclu‘quer, 
David  Lloyd-Georgo;  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
Lord  Pentland;  Chief  St*cretary  to  tl»e  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Augustine  Birrcll;  Post- 
maater-General,  Sydney  Buxton; — Presidents  of 
committees  of  the  Council:  Board  of  Trade, 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill;  I»cal  Government 
Board,  John  Burns;  Board  of  Agriculture,  Karl 
Carrington;  B»)ard  of  Education,  Walter  Run- 
cinian; — Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Io»ncaster, 
Herbert  Samuel ; First  CommisaioDer  of  Works, 
Lewis  Vernon  Uarcourt. 

Histoby 

IxTBonrcTioN.  The  Parliamentary  crisis  at 
the  close  of  the  year  inno  marked  the  on«l  of 
four  years  of  LilteraT  rule.  In  January,  11)00, 
the  Lil)orHls  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years 
came  into  power  with  an  efTectivc  majority, 
for.  although  there  was  a Lilwral  government 
from  1H1I2  lo  I8lio,  iU  majority  was  precarious, 
dc(Hiiding  wholly  on  the  Irish  vote.  The  pro- 
grainme  on  which  it  a»ftum<sl  power  in  IDOC 
coniprined  the  following  j>ollcies:  The  exclu- 

sion of  Chinese  labor  from  the  Traiinvaal,  the 
amendment  of  the  Licensing  and  Education 
acta,  the  maintenance  of  free  trade,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  a thorough  going  plan  of  in- 
dustrial and  social  legislation.  In  the  last- 
named  field  it  achieved  in  IHOO  the  passage  of 
the  Trades  Disputes  act,  which  establislMMl  the 
principle  that  any  act  lawful  for  an  individual 
was  also  lawful  for  a combination  and  wiiich 
legaliz<*<!  picketing  and  gave  immunity  to  trade 
union  funds;  the  passage  of  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
p(‘nsntion  net,  amending  the  exisUng  law  and 
extending  com|Hmsation  for  injuries  to  many 
new  classes;  and  the  passage  fif  measures  for 
improving  the  system  of  reporting  accidents  in 
tl»e  industries,  s<'euriiig  the  In-tter  treatment 
of  crews  on  Isiard  ships,  etc.  In  lb07  was 
passed  the  Small  Holdings  act.  designed  for  the 
purj>os<‘  of  facilitating  tlie  purchase  or  lease  of 


lands  for  small  lioldingn  and  allotments,  which 
went  into  elTect  on  January  1,  1008.  Another 
achievement  of  the  Lil>eral  government  in  1007 
was  the  settlement  at  the  close  of  that  yctir 
of  the  impending  strike  on  the  British  rail- 
ways through  the  efTorts  of  Mr.  Lloyd-G«»orinf, 
then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  es- 
tablished conciliation  boards  to  decide  on  ques- 
tions of  wages,  hours,  etc.,  between  the  mas- 
ters and  the  men.  The  plan  was  adopted  by 
many  of  the  railroads  and  worked  successfully. 
In  1008  the  Port  of  I.«ondon  act  create<l  a port 
authority  which  should  purchase  and  hence- 
forth manage  the  T>ondon  docks.  Among  other 
measures  of  that  year  were  the  law  establish- 
ing an  eight-hour  day  In  the  coal  mines,  and 
the  Children’s  act,  creating  a juvenile  court 
and  containing  many  other  clauses,  all  looking 
to  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  the 
better  provision  for  their  health  and  safety; 
but  the  chief  measure  in  the  field  of  social 
and  industrial  legislation  was  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  act  of  1008,  by  w'hieh  all  persons  of 
70  and  over,  with  the  exception  oi  lunatics, 
criminals,  aliens  and  those  benefiting  under 
the  Poor  I.aw  Relief,  are  entitled  to  a pension 
of  5 B.  ($1.25)  a week  if  their  incomes  do  not 
exceed  $167.60  a year.  (See  Old  Aoe  Pkksionb.) 
In  1000  legislation  of  this  same  class  comprised 
a I.abor  r)xcbanges  act,  a Trade  Bmirds  act 
Housing  and  Town-Planning  act.  Devehfpment 
act,  and  other  measures,  which  will  be  note<l  in 
the  following  paragraphs.  As  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Clun«.*»e  lal>or  from  South  Africa,  the  Lib- 
eral policy  was  successfully  carried  out,  and 
by  the  close  of  1000  very  few  of  the  Chinese 
laborers  were  left  in  the  Rand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lilierals  faili'<l 
to  carry  through  the  two  lending  features 
of  their  programme.  The  Pklucation  bills 

of  1006  and  1008  were  alike  unsuccesHful, 
and  the  Lir^msing  hill  of  lOOH  was  also  re- 
jected. A large  part  of  the  Liberal  energies 
had  l*cen  concentrated  on  the-se  unsuccessful 
measures,  which,  down  to  the  Ix-ginning  of  1009, 
were  the  chief  mntters  of  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion. In  education  the  LilMTnls  aimed  at 
popular  control  of  rntenide<l  sclunds  and  the 
nlxilition  of  religious  b'sts  for  (eucliers.  As 
to  the  liquor  trnfilc  they  sought  to  assert  the 
principle  of  Stale  snpremary.  Tlie  rejection 
by  the  IIoiiho  of  Ix)rds  of  tln’se  and  other  ineas- 
iire.H  of  social  and  industrial  reform  led  to 
much  sharp  discussion  and  to  Liberal  demands 
for  curtailment  of  the  jjowers  of  the  lJjq>er 
House.  Such  in  brief  was  the  record  of  the 
first  thret‘  years  of  Litieral  rule.  In  the  ac- 
count that  follows,  the  budget  dispute,  lead* 
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in^  it  (lul  to  the  di-HHoliitinn  of  ParliAnient 
ami  the  ^reut  {MiIiticHi  ct>ntiHt  ut  the  close  of 
l!M)h  on  the  eve  of  the  j;(i‘tierui  election,  will  be 
treated  lirst,  and  the  otlier  events  of  tljc  year 
will  Ik.‘  ^iven  iu  sdcceedin^  parn<;ra}>hs. 

The  IU'Ik;et.  Hy  far  the  most  important 
iHsues  in  internal  i>uHtics  durinf;  the  year  were 
raised  by  tin*  Budget.  The  Chanwllor  of  the 
KxcluHjuer,  Mr.  Lloyd-Gcorjje,  introduced  the 
Biidp't  with  n speech  on  April  29.  The  deficit 
iiinoiinted  to  alxnit  £10.500.000.  This  was  due 
first  to  the  cost  of  the  social  legislation  which 
lia«l  gone  into  effect  or  would  Iw  proiM)»tsl.  The 
Old  Age  Pension  law,  which  liiul  j»asf*ed  in  1908 
nnd  had  brought  relief  to  a gri'at  majority  of 
the  indigent  persons  over  70  years  of  age,  had 
intro4luced  a serious  item  of  expense,  which 
had  to  be  met  out  of  ordinary  revenue,  for  it 
was  a ])ermnnont  charge;  and  it  would  involve 
lieavier  expense  after  two  years,  when  the  per* 
sons  assisted  under  the  Poor  T^aw  would  be 
eligilde  to  pensions.  Other  social  legislation 
eontemplati*<i  by  the  government  included  a 
trade  l^ards  bill,  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
abuses  In  the  sweated  industries;  a bill  for 
the  creation  of  lal>or  exchanges  to  bring  em* 
I»loyers  and  employt*es  together;  a plan  for 
workingmen's  insurance;  a measure  for  affor- 
estation and  for  tlie  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture. The  Op|)osition  in  general  did  not  attack 
these  expenditures,  although  a numlior  of 
economists  were  op{x)sed  to  old  age  ix'nsiona 
and  to  certain  of  the  Budget  measures..  The 
point  at  issue  was  the  means  of  raising  the 
revenue.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Conservatives 
the  basis  of  the  new  taxation  should  be  tariff 
reform,  especially  a protective  system,  or  at 
least  ono  that  afforded  the  groundwork  for  a 
new  fiscal  policy.  Their  chief  argument  hith- 
erto had  Ix^n  that  the  maximum  returns  had 
been  reached  under  the  present  free  trade  sys- 
tem, and  that  any  further  increase  of  revenue 
could  be  secured  only  by  means  of  import  du- 
ties. Mr.  Lloyd-George’s  taxation  scheme  woa 
A defiance  of  tliis  protectionist  argument. 
Without  departing  from  the  system  of  free 
trade,  it  found  new  sources  of  revenue  either 
by  new  taxes  or  by  an  increase  in  the  present 
taxes.  It  would  block  the  protectionist  pro- 
gramme etTectually'  if,  witliout  unduly  burden- 
ing the  taxpayers,  revenues  could  be  raisi*d  to 
nie**t  the  deficit  witliout  recourse  to  customs 
duties.  Much  of  the  bitterness  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Budget  was  due  to  this  cause,  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  proposals  seemed 
8(H’iaiistic  anil  in  certain  cast-s  to  discriminate 
against  classes.  TI»e  esst-ntial  ptnnt,  accord- 
ing to  Liberal  interpretation,  was  the  removal 
of  s<K'ini  injustice.  On  the  ('onst>rvaiive  side 
the  principle  of  indirt^t  taxation  was  upheld 
and  the  tendency  toward  state  socialism  In  the 
l.iberal  proposals  was  condemm*d.  The  means 
of  raising  reventie  pro|»o-ied  by  Mr.  Idoyd- 
George  may  bo  summarised  aa  follows:  First, 
as  to  the  matter  of  debt  reduction.  During 
the  la.at  three  }*ears  the  T..ilx>ral  government 
hud  Bueee<*ded  in  r»*ducing  the  public  debt  with 
great  rapidity,  nnd  it  was  feared  that  this  re- 
duction, in  view  of  the  jiresent  deficit,  would 
1m*  suHjM'mIed,  hut  the  ('haneellor  of  the  Kx- 
ehequer's  plan  withdrew  only  a small  jxirtlon 
from  the  funds  tliat  were  to  Ih*  applied  to  debt 
rediietiioi.  namely,  £,'1,000.000  < Hubsi*(|uently 

£3.5(MI,000) . Tins  would  reduce  the  amount 
to  be  made  good  by  a new  taxation  from  £10,- 


500,000  to  £13,500,000.  The  revenues  for 
meeting  this  balance  of  the  deficit  were  to  l»o 
obtained  from  three  M)urces  of  tiuxntioii:  The 

luxuries  of  the  masses,  excess  of  wealth,  and 
mono]K)Iy.  These  included  iiicreus<*<l  duti(*s  on 
spirits  and  tobacco,  the  former  being  expected 
to  raise  £1,000.000  and  the  latter  £1.000,<MX). 
The  dealers  immediately  put  up  the  price  on 
spirits  and  tobacco  sufiiciently  not  only  to  efjual 
the  tax  but  to  yield  a profit.  As  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  property,  the  income  tux  on  all  un- 
earned incomes  and  on  ail  incomes  over  £30(K) 
was  increased  and  a su{M*r-tax  was  levied  on  all 
incomes  of  more  than  £5000.  The  estimated  in- 
crease from  the  income  tax  for  1009-10  was  £.'!,• 
000,000,  and  from  the  super-tax  £5(K),000.  In- 
creased succession  duties  were  levied  on  groat 
fortunes.  The  existing  duties  brought  in  £18,- 
000,000;  those  propos^  were  estimated  to  yield 
£2,850,000;  in  addition,  estates  of  £5000  or 
less  were  to  pay  no  more  than  before,  but  a 
more  rapidly  progressive  tax  was  imposed  on 
estates  between  £6000  and  £1,000,000,  reach- 
ing the  maximum  figure  of  15  per  cent,  for  the 
latter.  As  to  monopolies  the  gf>vernment  pro- 
pos4*<l  to  increase  greatly  the  pri<»  for  liquor 
licenses,  raising  their  yield  by  £2,000,000. 
The  principle  of  this  increase  was  the  same  aa 
that  underlying  the  Licensing  bill  which  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  I.<«)rds  in  1008,  tliat 
is  to  say,  the  principle  that  the  license  to  sell 
liquor  is  not  a pt*rmanent  property  right,  but 
a privilege  that  can  be  taken  away  at  will  by 
the  state.  By  inserting  this  clause  in  the 
Budget  it  became  a fiscal  measure  and  could 
not  Im*  rejectt*d  by  tlw:  Lords  without  raising 
a constitutional  question. 

Another  very  important  and  critical  point  was 
the  tax  on  Innd  valiu*s.  Here,  too.  the  I.^>rds  had 
shuw'n  hostility.  There  was  proposetl  firnt  a val- 
uation of  the  selling  price  of  all  lands,  and  on  tiiia 
basis  four  taxes  were  planned:  First,  a tax 

on  increment  value,  that  is,  the  increase  in 
the  site  value  which  the  land  has  acquired; 
second,  a tax  on  the  site  value  of  undeveloped 
land;  third,  a reversion  tax  on  lienefits  accru- 
ing to  the  lessor  on  the  U^rmlnation  of  a lease; 
fourth,  a tax  on  mineral  rights,  which  w*hs  suIh 
stituted  for  the  government’s  earlier  projMisal 
of  a tax  on  “ ungntlen  minerals.”  The  revised 
estimate  of  the  yield  from  tliese  four  sources 
was  only  £(i00.0()0,  but  it  was  evident  that  tlie 
increment  taxes  would  grow  more  priHluctIvc 
as  time  went  on.  ThojH*  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  Opposition’s  attack.  Tlie  (h>v- 
ernnient  was  accused  of  discriminating  against 
tlie  land,  and  the  Opposition,  representing 
largely  the  wealthy  claxfw-s,  saw  in  this  plan 
a design  shift  the  l)nrileiiH  of  taxation  from 
the  producing  classes  (o  the  |M»ssessor8  of 
wealth.  Mr.  Llovd-Gctirge’s  pn»posals  were 
fully  supported  by  the  Government.  The  nliovc 
items  were  the  chief  om*s,  but  the  pro{K)sals 
also  included  increased  stamp  duties.  The  fol- 
lowing table  recapitulates  these  items  and  the 
nniounts  which  they  were  expected  to  yield,  ac- 
cording to  the  revised  estiniutes  of  October: 


Fmm  the  debt  reduction  fund £3,B«>0.oao 

lucre, i.^od  duly  on  snlrlts sno.eoo 

Increased  duty  on  tobacco I.tiOO.OiiO 

HufM-r-tax  ana  Increased  Income  tax...  3.200.000 

Increased  miccension  duly 4.150  000 

Increased  price  uf  U(}uor  licenses 2,100.000 

T.nnd  duties  SOO  OOO 

Increased  stamp  duly  VKIO.OOQ 
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In  the  (lelmle  that  immo«!iatoly  followed  the 
presentation  of  the  ltm]^et  on  May  3 ami  4 the 
Opposition  denounced  tlie  aholition  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  saying  that  it  would  lead  to  extrava- 
gance. They  dechired  tlmt  the  tax  on  vjicaiit 
lands  would*  harass  the  people  who  wdshed  to 
sell  them,  that  the  principh»  of  the  unearned 
increment  was  unsound,  that  the  new  taxes 
imposetl  on  the  rich  were  likely  to  drive  capital 
out  of  England,  that  the  new  income  tax  would 
be  evaded  and  was  im|ulsitorial ; that  the  gov- 
ernment was  laying  a lieavy  burden  on  English 
beer,  but  not  on  foreign  l>eer.  As  to  the  charge 
that  it  was  attacking  landed  property  and 
inclining  to  socialism,  the  (lovernnieiit  replied 
that  it  was  idle  to  call  a tax  on  the  unearned 
increment  revolutionary,  for  the  policy  was 
actually  applitnl  in  many  Continental  centres 
and  with  success,  and  that  the  Conservatives, 
if  they  came  to  power,  would  he  sure  to  adopt 
t!>e  new  taxes  to  which  they  were  now  ohject- 
ing.  Moreover,  if  capital  should  be  driven 
out  the  government  asked  to  what  country 
could  it  fly,  for  all  countries  at  the  present  time 
were  hard  pre^stHl  in  tin*  matter  of  raising  reve- 
nues and  were  levying  heavy  taxes. 

In  the  Commons  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  new  license  duties  in  the  Finance  bill  was 
carrie<l  on  May  10.  By  this  brewers  would 
pay  only  two  and  three-fourths  d.  per  barrel. 
The  Government  in  reply  to  criticism  that  this 
bore  heavily  on  industry  said  that  already 
liquor  dealers  were  prejiaring  to  charge  £20,- 
000.000  to  meet  a levy  of  only  £4,000,uo0.  The 
duties  on  ini|>orted  beer  were  allowed  on  May 
11,  and  at  the  same  time  the  excise  duty  of 
3d.  on  the  pound  for  liquor  sold  in  clubs. 
Among  the  spt^ciflc  objections  aflvanced  against 
the  details  of  the  Finance  bill,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  The  land  tax  was  criti- 

cise as  invidious.  It  was  said  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  taxing  land  <lifTerently  from  any 
other  kind  of  property.  The  tax  on  “ungotten 
minerals”  was  mercilessly  ridicule<l,  and  after 
a time  this  was  withdrawn  by  the  government. 
The  increase  of  the  income  tax  on  incomes  of 
over  £5000  wa.s  condemned  as  preparing  the 
way  for  an  intolerable  extension.  To  questions 
rai*j»t*d  in  regard  to  stamp  duties  the  Govern- 
ment replied  that  the  charge  wa.s  less  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  It  had  lM*en 
said  against  them  that  they  doubled  the  duties 
on  transfer  of  prope-rty.  The  estate  duty,  the 
increased  settlenM’nt  duty  and  the  other  death 
duties  were  carrietl  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  .May  20,  and  a few  ilays  later  the  customs 
duty  and  additional  excise  on  spirits,  the  in- 
creased excise  on  tobacco,  the  duty  on  motor 
spirits,  the  increastnl  duties  on  licenses,  and 
the  provisions  as  to  land  valmition  were  also 
carricil.  In  the  delwite  on  .lune  7 the  Budget 
wa-H  attacked  for  introducing  oppressive  con- 
fiscation, raising  more  money  than  was  needed, 
violating  the  principle  of  tiixation  for  revenue 
onlv,  distributing  the  burden  unfairly  lH‘tw«*en 
Ireland  ami  Scotland,  imperiling  the  interests 
of  certain  classes  and  trades,  for  example  hotel 
keepers,  restaurant  kee|»ers,  distillers,  land- 
owners,  small  cultivators,  insurance  companies, 
friendly  societies  which  had  invested  in  mort- 
gagt'S  anil  ground  rents,  tradesmen  and  w'orking 
people  who  hud  invested  in  small  house  prop- 
ertit*s,  men  interested  in  land  development  near 
towns,  etc.  The  measure  was  condemned  ns 
socialistic  and  the  real  authors  w'ere  said  to 


lie  Mr.  Snowden  and  the  I..al»or  party.  Tlie 
general  defensi*  was  that  It  found  money  with- 
out adding  t4i  tlie  duties  on  the  nt»<*eHsarles  of 
life  and  that  it  taxed  su|s^rfluities.  It  was 
dciikMl  that  capital  would  leave  the  country 
on  account  of  these  ini|Misltions.  ft  was  ad- 
mitted that  it  wa.s  a blow  at  fiscal  form  and 
it  was  frankly  approved  as  n triumph  of  free 
trade.  The  Oppiisition's  ainemlment  for  the 
rejiTtion  of  the  measure  was  lost  by  3t>(l  to 
209.  In  place  of  the  clause  taxing  “ungotten 
minerals,”  the  Premier  announced  on  .\ugust 
11  that  the  Government  ofTered  a duty  of  five 
per  cent,  on  mineral  rents.  The  objections  to 
the  d«‘ath  duties  were  brought  out  in  a debate 
in  September.  The  chief  complaint  was  that 
they  were  paid  out  of  capital  and  would  greatly 
complicate  settlements.  The  super-tax  of  Ihl. 
per  pound  on  incomes  of  over  £.'>(KW)  was  win- 
demned  by  some  for  its  discrimination  against 
a small  class,  hut  Mr.  Balfour  declarctl  that 
by  comparison  with  the  other  features  of  the 
Government  programme  it  was  not  objection- 
able. This  at  least  eamc  out  of  incHUiie,  he 
said,  whereas  the  death  duties  came  out  of 
capital.  The  only  pro|>er  measure  was  a tax 
on  import.s,  hut  as  the  Government  would  not 
con.sent  to  this,  he  did  not  think  the  super-tax 
a hail  alternative.  The  Government  was  also 
criticised  for  its  inroad  on  the  sinking  fund, 
and  this  criticism  was  renewed  when  Mr.  As- 
quith on  OctoU'r  29  moviKl  a further  reduc- 
tion of  £600, (MK)  beyond  the  £.3.000.000  already 
demandeii.  When  criticised  for  not  judging 
the  amount  more  nearly  in  the  fir.st  place,  he 
said  that  he  hud  exficcted  from  the  U'ginning 
that  he  might  require  even  a million  in  addi- 
tion, hut  that  less  was  necessary  owing  to  the 
greater  yield  from  the  death  duties  than  had 
U*en  exjK'ctcHl.  From  whiskey,  on  the  con- 
trary, less  was  returned  than  had  l>een  anttci- 
pat<*d.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  (hat  pi*ople 
were  curtailing  their  consumption.  In  general 
the  Government  was  hlaineii  for  extravagance. 
iX’spite  their  promises  of  economy  they  had 
rais^  cx|)enses  in  four  years  from  £151,750,- 
000  to  £102.500,000. 

Deuates  on  the  Finance  Bili..  The  bill 
was  in  the  committee  stage  from  June  21  to 
Octolier  6.  A great  many  im|H»rtant  modifica- 
tions were  then  introduc'd  by  the  Government. 
The  deliates  on  this  important  measure  during 
the  month  of  Xoveml»er  down  to  the  day  when 
I^ord  Lansilowne  moved  its  rejeetlnn  in  the 
I^Kirds,  thus  raising  one  of  the  numt  serious 
issues  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the 
country  for  many  years,  may  lie  briefly  atim- 
mariziHl.  On  KovemlaT  4.  Mr.  Reilmond.  as 
spokesman  for  the  Nationalist  party,  announeeil 
tiiat  although  the  memliers  of  his  party 
favored  the  land  taxes,  they  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  license  duties  and  the  increa.se 
of  tlie  whiskey  duty.  They  liitendeil  tliereforo 
to  abstain  from  voting  in  the  coming  election. 
They  would  not,  however,  supjiort  the  action 
of  the  Lords  in  tlie  impending  constitutional 
crisis.  Much  as  they  ohjectisl  to  these  meas- 
ures, they  considereil  the  Budget  a less  serious 
evil  than  the  threatoneil  disruption  of  the  con- 
stitution through  the  action  oi  the  Lords.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a tem|M>rute 
speech  on  this  occasion  in  which  he  congratu- 
lated the  House  on  having  put  through  to  its 
present  stage  so  complex  n measure  ami  with- 
out having  h.vl  recourse  to  closure.  'Plic  rmiin 
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point,  he  wild,  was  that  the  fiovcrnmont  faced 
a deficit  of  over  £lG,000,OfMl  this  year  and 
would  need  more  money  next  year.  Tlie  Op- 
pnnition  had  obj<'Ctc«l  to  every  tax  that  would 
hrinjr  in  money.  They  favorcnl,  he  l»eUev»Hl,  a tax 
on  the  foreigner,  but  that  was  the  most  foolish 
of  all  sii^>;estiona  that  had  be<*n  made.  lie  de- 
clared that  ill  the  present  Ihidget  hia  party 
had  provided  revenue  for  objects  that  would 
Insure  the  iw'curity  of  the  Stale  and  the  well- 
being; of  the  pt^ople  and  by  means  that  would 
remove  the  burdens  from  industry  and  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  every  class.  Mr.  llal- 
four  declared  that  this  was  not  the  proper 
time  for  the  discussion  of  tarilT  reform,  but 
that  he  wished  to  make  one  point  clear:  The 
Opp^>sition  firmly  Ijelieved  that  tlie  preat  dif- 
ference l)etween  the  Government  projmsaU  and 
tariff  reform  was  that  while  the  former  was 
mischievous,  the  latter  would  benefit  the  whole 
community,  and  esj>ecially  the  working  classes. 
He  denl«Hl  the  eharpe  that  tariff  reform  would 
throw  u|)on  the  workinp  classes  burdens  which 
would  otherwise  1ms  lH)rne  by  the  rich.  The 
main  objection  to  the  Budget  was  not  the  taxes 
which  it  levied  on  the  rich,  but  the  arbitrary 
selection  of  the  kind  of  property  to  be  taxed. 
The  Chancellor  declared  in  effect  to  one  man 
that  altliough  he  had  £5000  a year  he  would 
be  let  off,  but  to  another  man  having  exactly 
the  same  income,  but  drawn  from  a different 
kind  of  property,  that  he  must  par  a special 
contribution.  This  was  an  indefensible  sys- 
tem. The  Budget  was  socialistic,  said  Mr.  lUl- 
four,  inasmuch  as  it  struck  at  the  security  of 
property.  “ We  hold  that  for  an  industrial 
community  with  numerous  rivals  around  us  it 
is  madness  to  tamper,  as  the  present  Govern- 
ment are  doing,  with  the  rights  of  property. 
The  Government  are  destroying  confidence,  and 
with  confidence  they  are  destroying  enterprise 
and  initiative.  . . . They  are  making  it 
mure  difficult  for  this  country  to  engage  with 
success  in  the  great  industrial  fight  which  is 
going  to  be  the  great  question  of  modern  na- 
tional politics."  ^fr.  As<|uitb,  the  Premier, 
declarotl  that  the  Opposition  were  "Iwttling 
with  ghosts  and  fighting  shadows  of  their  own 
creation."  He  made  light  of  the  familiar  bug- 
U>ar  that  tlie  taxes  would  drive  out  capital. 
Tlie  Opposition  desired  a tariff  which  would 
place  the  burden  upon  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Tlic  Government  scheme  taxed  values  which 
came  from  monopolies  and  were  not  the  fruit 
of  individual  exertions.  The  hill  would  Ik* 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  the  sole  con- 
stitutional authority  in  matters  of  national 
finance.  The  greater  issue  would  then  ari»e  as 
to  the  continued  supremacy  of  that  House  in 
view  of  the  threatened  action  of  the  Hoiis<>  of 
Lords.  It  was  known  at  this  time  that  the 
bill  would  bo  rejected  by  the  upjMT  House  on 
the  ground  that  they  ought  not  to  puss  n 
meiuure  of  this  nature  until  tin*  country  had 
lKH*n  consulted.  On  Novemlior  10,  !>>rd  Lans- 
downe  gave  notice  in  the  up|H*r  House  that  he 
would  ininxluce  a motion  to  this  effect  when 
the  bill  came  up  for  a second  reading.  As  the 
crisis  npproaclied.  Important  spe<*ehe8  were 
made  outside  I’jirliameiit  by  the  leading  men  of 
lioth  parties,  including  Lord  I{o‘»el)cry.  .Mr.  Bal- 
four, Mr.  Asquith.  Jdr.  ('hurcliMl,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
Ch*orge,  and  many  others.  The  final  deltate 
lM*gan  in  the  House  of  Ixmls  on  Momlay,  No- 


vemlM*r  22.  when  the  motion  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Budget  was  introduced. 

This  day’s  sesnioti  is  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  Piirliament  siiuM*  the  rejection  of  the 
Home  Rule  bill  of  lbU3;  and  there  were  but  two 
other  Parliamentary  crises  to  Im*  compared 
w'ith  it  in  a iM'rliHl  of  nearly  eighty  years, 
namely,  the  Kelorm  bill  of  1831  and  the  Rep- 
rcsontation  of  the  People  bill  of  1884.  The 
House  W’aa  crowdf<l  and  there  jvaa  every  sign 
tliat  the  importance  of  the  issue  was  fully  ap- 
preciates!. There  was,  however,  little  excite- 
ment and  the  proceedings  went  on  with  a delib- 
eration and  dignity  that  contrasted  with  the 
bustle  which  characterized  the  low'er  House 
on  similar  occasions.  Lord  Crewe,  on  behalf 
of  the  government,  merely  moved  that  the  hill 
lie  road  a second  time.  Lord  Lansdowne  there- 
upon introilueod  the  motion,  “That  this  House 
is  not  justitU*d  in  giving  its  consent  to  the  bill 
until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  country.”  In  his  sp».*ech  on  lM‘hnlf  of 
the  motion  he  advanced  the  following  argu- 
ments: The  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords 

was  that  they  could  not  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  cons(*nling  to  the  hill  until  they 
knew  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people  that 
it  should  become  a law'.  Apparently  the  gov- 
ernment supporters  wished  the  bill  to  be  put 
through  without  debate,  as  if  it  w*ere  a non- 
contentious  mutter  of  ordinary  departmental 
routine.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  authority 
that  prevented  the  House  of  ]>ords  from 
amending  or  rejecting  the  bill,  and  he  chal- 
lenged its  supporters  to  cite  any  such  authority. 
The  course  of  the  House  of  I>ords  was  un- 
usual, but  this  was  an  unusual  Budget.  It  was 
not  to  l>e  expectetl  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  dispense  with  their  constitutional  privi- 
lege. Tlie  right  of  the  House  of  I.nrds  to  reject 
a finance  bill  was  recoguixeil  in  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1689  and 
it  existed  to-day.  The  House  of  Commons  it- 
self was  guilty  of  a new  departure  in  its  prac- 
tice of  tacking  to  finance  bills  all  sorts  of 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them 
through.  Tlic  pres«uit  bill  was  a jumble  of 
financial  proposals  ami  the  House  of  I^rds 
was  told  that  it  could  not  ebunge  a single  word 
in  it.  It  was  told  that  it  could  not  deal  with 
the  miestion  of  land  valuation  liecaiise  it  was 
incliiued  in  a finance  bill.  Yet  the  competence 
of  the  House  of  I.ords  in  this  mutter  was  shown 
by  their  rejecting  the  Scottish  I^nd  Valuation 
bill  of  1907.  In  1908  the  lyOrds  rejected  the  Li- 
censing bill.  The  present  bill  cynically  put 
forth  proposals  baatnl  on  the  very  principle 
which  the  Lords  had  deiiie^l.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  e«>ulil  grrft  on  the  Finance  bill  a 
Li(vnsing  bill  uiul  n Valuation  bill,  what  w<iuld 
prevent  their  grufting  also  a Home  Rule  bill? 
l.'mier  (he  circuniHtances  it  was  the  clear  duty 
of  the  I^rds  not  to  deci<le  on  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  bill,  hut  to  insist  that  iM'fore  it 
iM'carne  a law  tho  opinion  of  the  voters  should 
Ik?  taken  upon  it.  lii  regard  to  the  income  tax 
he  wished  to  know  what  had  iN-cnmo  of  the 
reserve  u|)on  wliieli  the  Clmneellor  of  the  Kx- 
cluspier  relied  for  national  needs,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  death  duties,  he  said  that  they  went 
fur  tM>yoiid  the  [K»int  at  which  they  endangered 
the  home  .'imi  family  fortune4.  He  condemned 
the  licensing  propisals  as  bml  finance,  as  well 
as  l«id  temperance  |K>licy.  Interniimihle  liti- 
gation uuiild  result  from  tiie  land  tax  and 
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valuation  clause*  and  tho  Stato  would  be  in* 
volved  in  wholesale  land-joLbing  tran^^acUons. 
He  charactorlred  the  land  taxes  aa  unjust  and 
unproductive,  as  taxing;  the  jKK>|de  on  what 
they  did  not  have,  aa  taxinjf  tlie  w\mc  p»*ople 
over  and  over  again,  aa  disoriniinating  against 
a particular  class,  aa  obstructing  the  land 
market,  and  as  hatsMl  on  a socialistic  fallacy. 
As  to  the  traditional  policy  of  free  imi>orts, 
he  declared  that  the  country  was  falling  Udiind 
other  countries  every  day  and  that  this  iso- 
lation was  incretising.  lie  concluded  hy  ro- 
xninding  the  House  that  they  were  not  ren- 
dering a final  verdict  on  the  bill,  bad  as  it 
was. 

In  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  reply  he  made  a 
distinction  between  the  legal  and  constitutional 
aspect  of  the  c^uestinn,  saying  that  while  the 
House  could  reject  the  Finance  hill  under  the 
law,  it  could  not  do  so  constitutionally.  Such 
action  had  not  been  taken  for  centuries.  In 
important  matters  the  country  was  governed 
by  precedent  more  than  by  law.  He  denied 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  so-called 
tacking  of  certain  measures  to  the  Finance  bill. 
The  fact  that  the  government  had  brought  in  a 
Licensing  bill  in  11108  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  Increase  existing  laws.  Tliat  was 
a bill  dealing  with  a particular  subjeet.  This 
was  a bill  providing  revenues  for  the  year. 
Although  small  bills  dealing  with  money  mat- 
ters might  have  lieen  rejected  by  the  I»rds, 
they  had  never  taken  such  a course  in  regard 
to  bills  providing  for  the  year.  Such  a hill  had 
never  bron  touched.  The  Crown  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons  alone  in  asking  for  supplies 
and  never  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of 
Ckmimons  always  passed  the  money  resolutions 
and  without  the  authority  of  the  Lords.  Tlie 
House  of  Commons  had  the  power  of  the  purse. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  that  House  had 
they  been  confronted  with  a question  resulting 
from  the  stoppage  of  supplies.  At  the  present 
crisis  the  !>>rds  were  directly  invading  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  privileges  of 
the  Commons.  The  latter  were  asked  to  sur- 
render the  power  of  the  purse.  Such  a course 
would  transfer  enormous  power  to  the  House 
of  Lords  which  would  hold  the  Government  of 
the  day  in  the  hollow  of  its  hands.  On  the  one 
hand  there  had  l>een  a vast  increase  in  wealth, 
on  the  other  hand  a vast  increase  of  pauper- 
ism, unemployment,  crime,  ami  physical  dete- 
rioration. The  (Jovermnent  had  done  all  that 
it  could  to  remedy  tlte^e  evils.  The  taxes  pro- 
posed tended  in  that  din*ction.  Other  taxes 
would  fall  on  the  necessities  of  life  and  to 
the«e  the  Government  was  unuliernldy  op- 
posed. The  land  tax  did  not  proeee<l  on  any 
new  principle.  I>»rd  St,  Aldwyn  in  lWO-4  had 
advocated  a tax  on  land  values  nciir  towns. 
This  principle  luul  long  Unm  recognizitl,  not  only 
by  the  Lila-raU,  but  hy  many  of  the  Conserva- 
tives. If  the  TUidget  did  not  work  wi»ll  the 
new  tax  might  I**  nqwaled.  An  apjs?al  to  the 
country  would  certainly  raise  a constitutional 
question  and  an  issue  U*tw«H‘n  the  two  Houses. 
No  Lilieral  Government  would  U^ar  for  another 
four  years  tl»e  sort  of  treatment  that  the  pres- 
ent government  had  undergone.  If  the  coining 
election  failtnl,  the  struggle  would  only  Ik' 
begun  and  it  could  end  only  in  one  way. 

Lord  Cromer  miule  a noteworthy  sjM»eeh,  in 
which  he  oondemiUHl  the  lUidget,  hut  declared 
that  in  the  prescut  circumstances  he  felt  con- 


strained to  vote  against  Lord  lainsdowne.  It 
was  lietter  to  accept  the  Iliidget  than  to  pre- 
cipitate this  constitutional  issue,  nor  did  he 
believe  that  protection  was  the  lM>st  weap«m 
to  Ik*  used  against  Socialism.  Other  notable 
speeches  were  those  of  I.ord  Ilosel>ery  and  Lord 
Milner  on  November  24.  l.ord  Ivosel>ery  re- 
peated the  opinions  which  he  had  previously 
expressed  and  which  prevent«*<l  his  voting  for 
I.ord  l^nsdowne's  motion.  As  to  the  distinc- 
tion which  the  Lord  Cliancellor  drew  between 
the  law  and  the  constitution,  the  practice  of 
centuries  in  the  matter  of  letting  money  pass 
through  had  not  Is'cn  quite  unbroken.  The 
Budget  of  18H4,  though  objectionable,  passed 
through  without  opposition,  Imt  he  thought 
that  the  Hutise  of  Ix)rds  at  that  time  might 
have  had  in  view  tlie  particular  position  of  the 
lower  House.  The  House  might  reject  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  servo  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  country.  There  was  one  unquestion- 
able  principle  of  the  constitution,  namely,  no 
ta.xation  without  rcpreMcntation.  The  Lords 
were  accused  of  holding  enormous  quantities 
of  land.  Tills  land  was  taxed  abundantly  and 
without  a word  ur  a vote.  It  was  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  the  exercise  of  any  dor- 
mant power  that  the  circumstances  must  be 
exceptional  and  that  the  nation  must  be  behind 
it.  He  Udieved  that  the  Budget  was  of  vital 
importance  and  that  it  poisoned  the  sources 
of  national  supremacy,  but  the  strength,  effi- 
ciency, and  power  of  the  second  Chamber  ws« 
more  vital.  The  measure  liefore  the  House  was 
exceedingly  dangerous.  It  WH*med  Ixith  crude 
and  vindictive.  The  Chanctdlor  of  the  Ex* 
che<|uer  had  brought  forward  250  amondmenta 
to  it  on  the  report  stage.  It  had  already  done 
great  damage  and  destro^xK!  confidence.  Vast 
sums  formerly  invested  in  this  country  were 
seeking  investment  elsewhere.  Every  kind  of 
commercial  enterprise  was  blocked.  If  the 
l.ansdow'no  motion  could  refer  the  subject  to 
the  nation  without  danger  of  their  mixing  it 
up  with  other  issues  be  would  rejoice,  but  In 
a general  election  the  question  of  an  unreforraed 
second  Chaml>er  would  certainly  be  associated 
with  all  the  Budget  questions.  This  was  not 
the  liest  battlefield  on  which  to  risk  the  powers 
and  perhaps  the  existence  of  the  House.  The 
value  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  was  never  greater 
than  at  present,  when  inenHures  of  this  nature 
were  thrust  upon  them,  lie  warne^l  the  House 
against  taking  any  action  that  would  weaken 
its  i>ower.  In  rejecting  the  Budget  they  were 
doing  what  their  enemies  wislu-tl  them  to  do. 
Ho  w'aa  sorry  with  all  his  heart  that  he  could 
not  give  n vote  against  the  Budget.  He  would 
have  the  bill  passed  and  then  judged  by  its  ef* 
fi*etfi. 

I^»rd  Milner  referred  to  the  dilTiciilt  task 
bef<m>  Hu*  Chancellor,  saying  it  was  'im- 
p<msil)lo  W)  complete  it  within  a single  year. 
The  Hecunitilative  wealili  of  the  nation  was 
not  progressive;  it  was  alarmingly  stationary. 
It  wuH  dangerous  to  attack  any  source  of  reve- 
nue tlint  had  ceased  to  expand.  The  death 
duties  were  the  worst  feature  of  the  Budget, 
hut  all  its  taxes  were  Imd.  The  right  method 
was  to  levy  inifKirt  duties.  Elective  speeches 
were  also  made  hy  I..onl  .Morley.  l.,ord  Curzon, 
and  others.  On  NovernlKT  30  the  I,anw]uwne 
motion  was  carried  by  350  to  75.  On  l)iH‘em- 
U'r  2 Mr.  Asipiith  in  the  House  of  (^mmions 
moved:  “That  the  action  of  the  House  of 
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in  rofusinp  to  pans  into  law  tho  finan- 
cial proviaion  niatU*  by  this  House  for  tho  s<*rv' 
ice  of  the  year  is  a breach  of  the  Constitution 
Bn<l  a UHiirpation  of  the  House  of  (^>n^mons.” 
The  motion  was  carried  by  34b  to  134.  On  the 
following  day  Parliament' was  prorojiucHl.  The 
date  of  dissolution  was  fixed  on  January  8,  to 
l)c  followeil  by  the  gimeral  elections.  The  lead- 
ing issues  in  the  cam|Miign  were  the  Hudget, 
tlie  veto  power  of  tlw?  llouso  of  Lords,  and, 
later.  Home  Pule,  Mr.  Asijuith  in  a public 
declaration  having  committed  bis  party  to  the 
granting  to  Ireland  a measure  of  Home  Rule. 
The  contest,  which  was  going  on  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  was  the  most  spirited  as  well  as 
the  most  important  as  regards  the  principlca 
at  stake  of  all  the  political  campaigns  of  re- 
cent years. 

The  Opkn'Ino  op  Parliament.  Parliament 
was  opeiuHl  on  February  10.  As  to  forei^ 
relations,  the  King’s  speech  referre*!  to  liia 
recent  visit  to  Oerniany  and  the  friendly  feel- 
ing displayed  on  that  wcasion;  to  the  progress 
toward  the  settlement  of  tpu^stions  pending  la?- 
tween  the  l^nil<*d  8iat<‘s  and  ftreat  Britain, 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute,  and  the 
question  of  waterways  (See  CANADA,  para- 
graphs on  Hisfortf)  ; to  tho  renewal  of  the  arbi- 
tration ngrtH'ments  with  France,  SjKiin,  and 
Italy;  to  the  course  of  the  government  in  rela- 
tion to  Persia,  where  the  disturlMnl  conditions 
cause<l  anxiety  and  promptwl  the  government, 
while  observing  strictly  a policy  of  non-inter- 
vention, to  interchange  views  with  Russia  as 
to  a measure  that  might  tend  to  the  cstoldlsh- 
ment  of  represeiitati\’e  institutions  and  or- 
derly government  in  Persia,  tho  economic  and 
commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia being  imperiled  by  the  present  state  of 
alfaira;  to  the  Italian  earthqiuike  and  the  sym- 
pathy and  aid  offered  by  British  subjects  t<^ 
the  aulTerers;  to  tho  international  conference 
in  Ix)ndon  for  an  agreement  on  questions  of 
maritime  law,  whose  decisions  were  to  be  sul>- 
mitted  to  Parliament  for  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  ratify  the  International  Prire  Court 
Convention;  to  the  pros|H*cts  of  a satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Balkan  question.  In  Iinne- 
rial  affairs  tire  speech  referred  to  the  favorable 
reception  of  the  Indian  reform  proposals  and 
of  the  constitution  drafted  by  the  {4outh  Afri- 
can Union  Convention.  As  to  the  measures 
that  would  lie  submitted  to  l*nrliament,  tlu^e 
would  comprise  a hill  cmlK>dying  tlie  Indian 
reform  proponuls,  the  Irish  I>ami  bill,  and  the 
Housing  and  Town-Planning  bills;  bills  for 
establishing  trade  boards  in  sweated  industries; 
for  altering  the  law  of  elections  and  registra- 
tion in  r^>ndnn;  for  prohibiting  the  himling 
and  selling  of  fish  caught  in  prohihitiHl  waters 
adjoining  Scotland;  for  amendments  of  the 
laws  ns  to  inebriates,  tlie  milk  supply,  and  the 
hours  of  labor  in  shops,  and  siioli  amendments 
to  the  Old  Age  Pension  act  as  should  remove 
inequalities  of  treatment. 

Tho  Report  of  the  P<K»r  I>aw  Commission  was 
announ<’ed  and  measures  were  proniiiiM'd  for  tlie 
organisation  of  a lulnir  market  through  a system 
of  Ials»r  exchanges,  and  ]>erhaps  in  connection 
with  that  measure  otl>or  nieans  of  relieving  un- 
employment. In  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
S|K^‘ch  from  the  Throne  the  ()p|s»sition  re- 
ferred to  tlie  disorders  In  Irelanil,  notetl  in  a 
suliHetpient  paragraph.  It  atUicked  the  gov- 
ernment for  its  folly  in  rejecting  every  com- 


promise in  tariff  matters  which  might  secure 
preference  for  British  products  and  character- 
ized its  course  toward  vtduntary  schools  as 
vindictive  and  deaignc<l  to  avenge  on  them 
tho  failure  of  its  education  bills.  Premier 
Asquith  in  reply  ndmittetl  that  the  condition 
of  Ireland  was  hatl,  but  denied  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  remiss  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  He  rcpuiliated  also  the  charges  of 
financial  folly  and  extravagance.  Tho  I^lior 
mcniliera  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  nn- 
eniploynicnt  held  that  the  government  plans 
were  inadequate.  Tlie  g«>vernment  in  reply 
pointed  to  the  heavy  expenses  that  they  had 
incurred  and  would  incur  on  this  account, 

Ireland.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
newspapers  teemed  with  items  aliout  the  **  ter- 
rorism * that  provailoil  in  Ireland,  and  there 
was  sharp  criticism  of  the  Birrell  administra- 
tion for  permitting  these  abuses.  ^‘Cattle 
driving  **  was  still  fre<)uently  re|>orte<l  and  a 
number  of  murders  and  outrages  occurred. 
Some  of  (ho  newspapers  went  so  far  os  to  cal! 
It  virtually  anarchy.  Tlie  **  terrorism  ” was 
attributed  to  the  “ United  Irish  league  ” and 
its  iuNtruments,  but  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the 
government,  it  was  said,  the  most  flagrant 
violations  of  the  law  went  on  with  impunity. 
The  government  was  blamed  for  not  employ- 
ing the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  act  of 
I8H7,  or  even  properly  enforcing  the  ordinary 
law'.  It  was  publicly  charged  in  the  news- 
pn|ier8  that  parts  of  Ireland  wore  more  dan- 
gerous to  live  in  and  in  fact  more  barbarous 
than  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  that  the 
government  knew  this,  but  took  no  measures 
to  improve  conditions.  Ixird  Ijinsdowne  in  dis- 
cussing the  Speech  from  the  Throne  asked  how 
long  the  reign  of  terror  in  Ireland  would  en- 
dure and  censured  the  government  for  relying 
ut>on  the  ordinary  law,  which  it  knew  to  be 
inadequate.  In  a subsequent  debate  In  the 
House  of  Lords  boycotting  was  said  to  l>e  so 
dangerous  that  one  insurance  company  had 
refused  risks  to  any  persons  against  whom  a 
lioycott  had  been  declared.  No  civilized  coun- 
try, said  the  Opposition,  permitted  such  ter- 
rorism. 

Mr.  Birrell  replied  to  those  accusations, 
saying  ih  the  first  place  that  they  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  He  read  a detailed  repost 
on  each  Irish  county,  which  indicati*d.  as  he 
said,  that  the  bad  conditions  were  merely  local 
and  not  typical  of  the  whole  country.  "Cattle 
driving”  was,  he  ssid,  on  the  decrease.  The 
government  had  done  all  it  could  against  it, 
but  most  of  tho  outrages  were  com!nitte<l  by 
individuals  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  evi- 
dence. Where  there  was  unlawful  asMenibly 
evidence  could  Iw  had,  but  out  of  fi81  cases 
unlawful  assembly*  w'as  a feature  in  only  lOO. 
The  government  was  not  negligent  In  the 
matter  and  did  not  palliate  the  crime  of  "cat- 
tle driving”  or  of  lioycotting.  But  the  Crimes 
act  of  1SH7  was  useless  for  the  suppre.ssion 
of  the  lioycott.  The  diinculty  lay  in  the  «letec- 
tion  of  tlic  criminals.  Revolvers  were  Illegally 
carried,  but  so  they  were  in  England.  He 
favored  legislation  against  the  carrying  of 
weapons  if  it  applied  to  the  whole  country. 
As  to  the  firing  into  dwelling  houses,  the  dif- 
ficulty wiu»  to  catch  the  criminals.  Tlie  gov- 
ernment did  not  waminied  in  asking  for 
exceptii>nul  powers  or  in  enforcing  the  Crimes 
act.  The  trouble  aros<*  from  the  I'ffort.s  of  the 
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TTiPn,  cncoiirajfot!  by  the  I^nd  Purchtiw 
act  of  |{K)3,  to  |>nsAeAAion  of  iinU>nantetl 

1an<lA.  The  (Government  had  already  retort<*<l 
to  the  Opposition  that  present  conditions  re* 
suited  from  a measure  which  they  themselves 
liad  passed,  namely,  the  I^nd  Purchase  act, 
and  that  the  reason  why  they  did  not  enforce 
the  Crimea  act  was  that  tlicy  ri^ardi*d  it  as  a 
useless  weapon.  The  Opposition  continued  its 
criticisms  and  in  peneral  ridiculed  the  Oov 
emment  for  trying,  as  they  said,  to  nut  down 
‘‘cattle  driving”  under  a statute  of  Kdwnrd 
III.,  as  a result  of  w'hich  they  could  merely 
hind  the  offenders  over  to  k<*ep  the  peace.  At 
the  Irish  National  Convention  held  at  Dublin 
on  February  9,  a resolution  was  passed  deciar> 
ing  in  favor  of  Hume  Kule  and  expr»»saing  con- 
fldenco  in  the  Irish  party.  It  also  resolved 
that  the  Irish  language  ought  to  bo  included 
as  a necessary  subject  for  matriculation  in  the 
Irish  National  I'niversity,  Sec  paragraph  be* 
low,  Iruh  Land  Hill. 

PooB  Law  Commissiox  Rfpobt,  The  report 
of  the  Royal  Commissjon  on  Poor  Iaws  and  the 
Relief  of  Distre.ss,  which  ha«l  l>een  sitting  for 
a little  over  three  years,  was  puhlishetl  on 
February  17.  The  majority  report  projiose^I 
the  following  measures  of  improvement:  The 

reorganizution  of  the  administrative  system 
by  aUdishing  the  (luardiiins,  substituting  for 
the  union  an'd  a largt*r  area  and  for  the  work- 
house a system  of  classifu-d  institutions,  re- 
placing the  term  “ Ihxir  Law  ” by  the  term 
Public  Assistance.”  and  establishing  as  the 
new  responsible  authority  a Statutory  Com- 
mittee of  the  county  or  a County  Borough 
Council,  which  should  be  helped  and  advisetl 
by  the  local  Public  Assistance  Committee,  and 
which  was  to  make  more  cffi*ctive  the  c«d'»pera- 
tion  between  voluntary  and  legal  cliariiit^.  As 
to  existing  evils  and  their  cause  and  remedy,  it 
noted  among  other  ptunts  the  foIl(»wing:  The 

present  educational  system  was  defective  and 
resultiHl  in  sending  out  into  the  community 
pupils  who  preferred  clerical  to  manual  lal»or, 
although  the  market  for  the  former  was 
alreaily  overcrowded.  The  schools  failed  to 
look  after  children  over  14  years  of  age  \vlien 
they  left  the  schools,  or  to  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent their  swelling  the  niiml«ers  of  the  unem- 
ployed or  casual  workers.  The  problem  of 
vagrancy  was  serious.  Able-ljodie*!  lonfers  and 
tramps  driftetl  in  and  nut  of  the  workhouse. 
“ Di-lention  colonies”  were  recommonde<I  for 
tiiese  idlers  and  for  vicious  persons  whose 
families  IsTame  cliarge^)le.  Although  tliere 
WAS  a decrease  of  three  and  iiine-tentfis  |>er 
cent,  in  the  total  nund>er  of  pau|H?rs  U*tw<*«*n 
IIh?  p«Tio<I  1H71-H0  and  the  pt^riod  ISJUMtMHS, 
this  was  due  solely  to  tlte  large  decrease  in  the 
nunil>or  of  children,  and  a slight  reduction  in 
the  numl)cr  of  women,  while  male  pauperism 
largely  increased.  Kxi>enses  rose  from  TS.OOO,- 
OOO  in  the  former  period  to  £ I4.(MM),(K)0  in  the 
latter.  Tho  administration  of  relief  was  defec- 
tive. 

The  Report  declared  that  workhouses  iende<l 
to  tlK*  deterioration  of  tlieir  inmates,  especially 
children,  and  recommende<l  specialixatinn  of 
treatment,  that  is.  s|s>ciul  institutions  for  spi>cial 
classes,  so  that  the  aged  might  have  eH{MriaIlv 
humane  treatment,  loafers  might  1k»  diseiplim*^!. 
etc.  This  principle  of  s}MH'iuh>..ation,  together 
witli  iiuHvidunl  treatment  «)f  each  ca.se  ami  eueh 


class  of  cases,  were  the  main  features  of  the  re- 
ftirm  pro|s»sals.  The  pmhlem  of  unemployment 
was  assuming  more  menacing  propttrlions  as  the 
young  and  iiiiddle-agiw^l  tended  steadily  to  drift 
into  the  ranks  of  casual  lalsir,  although  skilltHl 
lal)or  was  at  a premium.  The  workhouses  have 
increasM  inelHcieney;  giving  money  without 
work  has  demoralized  and  employment  relief 
has,  in  general,  been  unsuccessful.  The  Report 
conimen«led  the  Sah*ation  Army  and  Church 
Army  for  their  work  in  the  lower  grades  of  tins 
unemploye<|  and  the  practically  ho|Mdess  cases, 
and  it  urged  that  they  should  lie  so  orgnniz.efi 
as  to  be  free  (o  give  attention  to  individual 
cases.  The  Report  declarH  that  the  XTnem- 
ployed  Workingmen’s  act  had  failtsl  of  its  ob- 
ject and  should  l>e  discontinued.  In  addition 
to  the  Public  Assistance  authorities  the  Tom- 
mission  proposed  councils  of  voluntary  aid  and 
committees  of  voluntary  aid  which  should  he 
recommended  by  (he  b*cal  authorities;  also  a 
great  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  Local  Hov- 
ernment  Board;  also  the  increaHc  of  the  Kx- 
chequer  grant  to  £5,(MM),(KK),  the  Loc.i1  Oovern- 
nu'nt  Board  to  have  the  power  to  withhold  tho 
grants  if  the  new  Public  Assistance  authorities 
are  inefficient.  The  renunlies  pro|K>mi|  in- 
cludo<l:  First,  Education  and  training;  the 

keeping  of  Ixiys  at  schmd  until  15  years  of 
age,  putting  them  back  in  schmd  if  not  prop- 
erly employed;  better  means  of  t<‘chnical 
cation;  physical  drill;  speeial  n>cnns  of  infor- 
nintiun  to  lK>ys.  parents,  and  teachers  ns  to 
opportunities  of  employment  to  la*  organized 
in  connection  with  the  lal«or  exchange;  the  sul>- 
stitution  f(»r  the  present  unduly  literary  sys- 
tem of  elementary  education  a more  practical 
one  bettor  siaUil  to  industrial  fife.  R<*cond, 
Labor  oxchangi's:  A national  system  was  pro- 

posed. It  was  to  l»e  organize*!  under  tho 
Ix>cal  Government  Board  and  maintained  by  it 
for  tho  purp«»9e  of  promoting  the  inuhility  of 
Inlior  and  supplying  data  ns  to  employment. 
Third,  The  amtral  government,  ns  well  ns  local 
and  public  avithoritu^,  should  Ik*  required,  so 
far  ns  possible,  to  regiilari/,e  employment  and 
reduce  casnal  lalwr.  Fourth,  Insurance  against 
unemployment  xvas  reconimendi-<l  through  the 
subsidization  by  the  Government  of  the  un- 
employcil  funds  in  the  hands  of  trade  organiza- 
tions. The  minority  ro|>ort,  while  ac<'epting 
in  the  main  the  alsive  criticisms  of  the  present 
system,  made  certain  reservations  and  recom- 
mendt**!  es|K‘cially  the  eslahlishnK'nf  of  a new 
Minister  of  IjiUir,  to  be  rcHponsible  to  the 
government,  the  “regularizing,  so  far  ns  pos- 
aible,  of  (lie  national  demand  for  lalnir  by  ar- 
ranging a part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  each 
government  department  on  a ten  years*  pro- 
gramme, ami  the  a*loption  of  new  laws  for 
compulsory  reduction  of  hours  of  la1*nr. 

The  Naval  (^i  kstiox.  -One  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed  topics  of  r«*cent  years  has  the  subject 
of  IinjK-rial  defeiis**.  Great  alarm  lin.s  la-cn 
cxpri‘ss<*(i  from  time  to  time  over  the  alleged 
lack  of  readiness  for  war.  TIk*  suliject  was  fre- 
quently before  the  public  in  1 908  and  in  certain 
quarters  the  agitation  assumed  a somewhat  hys- 
terieal  form.  Tin*  general  puldic  npj»earcd  not 
to  be  distiirM.  Early  in  1909,  lioweverj  there 
were  signs  of  a popular  awakening  on  this  sul>- 
jeet  Tlic  slow  risTuiting  of  the  Territorial 
force  had  often  l>iH*n  reiimrke*!.  It  iKTasion***! 
many  warnings  as  (o  the  country’s  military 
status.  A gre:it  sensation  was  caused  by  the 
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production  of  Major  Du  Maurier’s  play.  An 
angliahnian^B  i/ome,  showing  the  conse<{iu>n<.vA 
of  an  imaginary  invasion  of  the  country  by  a 
foreign  Power,  presumably  Germany,  and  public 
interest  was  also  aroused  by  a cainpiign  of  one 
of  tlte  newspapers.  The  njiathy  of  the  public 
waa  partly  disfKdled.  Recruiting  began  to  go 
on  more  rapidly  in  February  and  a number  of 
great  parades  aided  in  drawing  public  attention. 
But  the  nuiin  cause  of  alarm  and  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  relation  to  imperial  defense 
was  the  slow  increase  of  the  British  navy  as 
compared  with  (iermany’s  supposed  rate  of  naval 
construct  ion.  For  three  years  the  Government 
bad  tried  to  keep  down  the  Naval  iiudget  and 
it  bad  hoped  to  do  so  during  lUCUl,  but  in  view 
of  Germany’s  verv  extensive  naval  programme 
this  was  impossible.  Uer  general  plan  included 
the  laying  down  of  a nuruIxT  of  large  vessids 
and  three  of  them,  which  were  planned  for  11109, 
were  actually  laid  down  in  the  autumn  of  190H. 
It  was  necessary  to  increase  the  British  naval 
programme  if  it  were  to  keep  ahead  of  Germany. 
This  meant  of  course  a heavy  addition  to  the 
Naval  Budget.  A debate  on  the  increased  navy 
estimates  began  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  10.  The  Government  diwlarod  that  the 
increased  burden  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
insure  Imperial  safety.  The  total  strength  of 
the  British  navy  in  Dreadnoughts  and  /ntin- 
cibUs  in  1911  would  be  12  Dreadnoughts  and  4 
/ntnncihfes  against  the  13  German  battleships  of 
the  same  class  provided  for,  but  tlie  German  pro- 
gramme, it  w'as  said,  called  for  the  laying  down 
of  four  mure  in  1911  and  thus  Germany  would 
have  17  by  April,  1912;  so  Great  Britain  if  it 
were  to  bold  its  lead  must  have  four  inure  ready 
by  that  date,  thus  making  the  ratio  20  to  17. 
Although  tho  vessels  of  the  other  types,  such  as 
the  Lord  Kelson,  King  Edirard,  Formidable,  etc., 
were  not  now  obsolete,  they  would  be  in  the 
future,  and  although  Great  Britain's  armored 
cruisers  of  other  types  than  tlie  /«fmci6/c  were 
superior  to  those  of  other  navies  they  could  not 
be  called  into  the  home  waters  in  case  of  war. 
The  amount  tliat  Great  Britain  would  spend — • 
£35,000.000 — gn*atly  exceeded  the  German  out- 
lay according  to  the  German  Naval  Budget,  but 
in  reality  the  civil  c-viwndilures  under  tbe  Ger- 
man system  included  imt>ortant  contributions  to 
tlie  navy.  The  Op|H)dtion  condemned  the  Gov- 
ernment’s plan  as  inadequate.  Mr.  lialfour  de- 
clared that  the  basis  now  was  evidently  a one- 
Power  and  not  a two-Power  standard,  that  it 
was  possible  for  Germany  to  have  25  Dread- 
noughts  by  April,  1912.  and  that  she  might  nt 
least  have  21  on  that  date.  The  Premier.  Mr.  As- 
quith, declared  (hat  Germany  should  have  only 
16  in  March,  1012,  ami  that  even  if  she  in- 
creased her  rate  of  building  would  have  only 
17,  whereas  Great  Britain  would  at  that  time 
have  20.  Ho  ehiphaslml  the  friendly  relations 
with  Germany  but  admittisl  the  m-ed  of  self- 
defense  and  of  making  the  British  rate  of  con- 
struction turn  upon  the  German  rate. 

Naval  estimates  for  lOOO-IO  wore  £35.1-12.700 
or  £2.S23,2(M)  more  than  the  year  ladore.  The 
Opposition  persisted  In  an  alarmist  view  of  (Tie 
situation,  declaring  that  while  naval  supremacy 
was  safe  for  the  presont  it  would  be  hazarded 
in  1910  and  still  more  so  in  1911.  The  Gov- 
ernnieiif.  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  depre- 
cate this  alarmist  spirit,  declaring  that  there 
was  an  unpatriotic  tendency  to  misrepresent  the 
situation  and  undervalue  the  strength  of  Great 
Britain’s  navy.  It  dwelt  upon  the  friendly  re- 


lations between  tho  two  countries,  tho  improb- 
ahiiit^v  that  Germany  wxmld  iiiereaso  her  rate 
of  building  and  the  great  preponderance  of  Great 
Britain  under  present  condithms.  The  U|>{x>- 
sition  continued  to  press  the  question  and  bnaliy 
moved  a vole  of  censure  which  di'clared  that  the 
(kiveroment  did  not  sulTicieiitly  provide  for  tlio 
safely  of  the  oinpirc  in  its  naval  programme. 
Tho  motion  was  introducfnl  on  March  29.  The 
l)p|Misition  declared  tliat  the  Government  ought 
not  to  l>e  inlUieneed  by  the  self-interested  state- 
ments of  Germany  os  to  her  naval  programme, 
and  that  it  ought  at  once  to  provide  for  8 
ships  of  the  latest  Dreadnought  typti  (.Vepfunes) 
so  that  there  should  be  16  Dreadnoughts  by 
August,  1911,  and  20  by  December,  1911,  as 
compared  with  the  13  and  17  of  Germany  on 
those  respective  dates.  Sir  Edward  Grey  made 
a mOilerale  s{M-ech  on  lielialf  of  tho  government 
which  was  much  ctunnnuiWd  upon  at  the  time. 
He  said  that  the  governnn  nt  siiould  not  pledge 
herself  to  the  building  of  8 .Vt'pfunes,  as  it  was 
not  clear  that  they  would  tw  neevssary  and 
moreover  if  they  were  onlered  now  they  would 
reach  completion  no  sooner  tlian  if  they  were 
ordered  in  •luI3^  At  that  time  the  shipbuilding 
vote  would  pome  up  and  it  would  be  early 
enough  to  consider  the  matter  if  the  Opposition 
saw  fit  to  make  it  a party  question.  He  said 
the  Opposition  really  presented  the  very  maxi- 
mum of  improbabilities.  The  situation  was  suf- 
ficiently grave  without  tins  exaggeration,  for 
Germany  would  have  when  her  navy  was  com- 
pleted a fleet  of  33  Dreadnotights,  the  most 
powerful  navy  that  the  world  had  seen,  and 
Great  Britain  to  exceed  that  pace  must  rebuild 
her  entire  fleet,  but  the  period  within  which  this 
great  work  must  be  completed  was  uncertain. 
The  orders  must  not  exceed  the  capacities  for 
building.  Great  Britain  was  superior  to  Ger- 
many in  her  capacity  for  building  hulls  and  for 
manufacturing  the  machinery  and  (he  big  guns. 
Het"  weak  point  was  in  guii-inountinga,  but  here 
the  Admiralty  had  already  taken  steps  to  se- 
cure advantage  and  the  government  felt  safe. 
As  to  the  relations  with  Germany  they  ha4 
begun  to  improve  after  the  Algeciras  Confer- 
ence and  this  improvement  was  enhanced  by  the 
recent  interchange  of  visits  on  the  part  of  the 
King  and  Kaiser.  The  chance  of  peace  was 
good  and  although  there  would  be  a menace  in 
any  British  attempt  to  isolate  Germany  or  any 
counter-attempt  of  Germany  against  Great 
Britain,  he  saw  no  risk  of  either.  The  gov- 
ernment held  that  British  naval  construction 
must  ilep^^nd  on  the  German  rate  of  increase 
and  that  it  must  maintain  the  superiority  of 
the  British  navy.  While  Great  Britain  would 
like  to  come  to  some  agreement  us  to  a naval 
programme  with  Germany,  there  was  no  denial 
of  tlie  fact  (hat  the  British  Empire’s  continued 
existence  would  Ik»  iinfw’riled  by  German  naval 
superiority.  He  declared  that  he  accepted  In 
good  faith  Germany’s  assuranee  that  she  should 
have  no  more  than  13  Drradnounhts  till  1912. 
Germany  was  not  brmnd  by  this  declaration,  but 
be  did  IHieve  that  it  proved  that  she  would  not 
have  13  In  Deci'niber,  1010,  as  had 

been  coiitendecl. 

Another  consideration  that  was  very  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  w'as  that  Germany 
might  not  build  vcs.sels  of  tlie  Dreadnought  type. 
It  enhaneed  the  danger  of  ordering  new  vcswls 
now.  Ihis  point  should  Ik*  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  four  hy|>othetioal  British  ships 
that  were  b)  be  laid  down  later.  If  there  were 
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any  chanf^e  in  the  pro^ammc  Germany  micht 
hurry  aUo.  At  present  (treat  Hritain  had  5 
/>rc(i(inou9/t(a  in  commission  ami  7 building;. 
Four  were  to  Ixi  laid  down  in  IHOD,  thus  mukini; 
16  in  all.  Four  more  might  t>c  ordered  in  ad- 
vance without  detriment  to  the  governiiient'H 
next  year’s  programme.  There  was  no  sign  that 
the  Admiralty  had  undereslimatt'd  the  m.‘rious- 
ness  of  tlie  situation,  and  the  Government  (xuild 
not  withdraw  from  tlic  competition  with  Ger* 
many  if  Great  Britain  was  still  to  count  auiung 
the  great  nations.  Tho  vote  of  censure  was  lost 
by  353  against  135.  Anotlier  naval  debate  took 
place  on  July  26,  wlieii  .Mr.  M’K«‘nnu  declared 
that  the  four  hy{X)thetical  ehipa  would  l>c  laid 
down  at  the  end  of  the  nscai  veur  and  ct>in- 
leted  by  March,  1912.  This  had  been  resolved 
e said  after  careful  study  of  the  construction 
Ians  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers.  Of  the 
ret  four  vessels  one  was  already  laid  down 
and  another  would  be  within  a few  days.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  Great  Britain  hod 
laid  down  B ships  and  Germany  11  and  if  the 
same  comparative  progress  was  made  there 
would  be  an  end  to  British  sea  supremacy  in 
10  or  16  years.  There  was  no  present  donger> 
but  if  there  were  no  agreement  up>n  disarma- 
ment, for  which  Great  Britain  was  always  ready, 
British  sea  power  would  fall  behind,  unless  the 
Government  t<>ok  some  action.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  lay  down  tho  keels  of  the  new  ves- 
sels till  April,  1010.  The  Opi>osition  corulcmnKl 
this  plan  as  a compromise.  Mr.  Balfour  said 
that  it  might  crowd  the  construction  of  12 
Dreadnought*  into  tho  next  year  and  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  1911  Great  Britain  would 
have  only  one  more  than  Germany. 

There  was  conniderablc  discussion  as  to  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  two-Power  standard  as 
emph>yed  by  the  Government  and  on  May  26  Mr. 
Asquith  dellned  it.  He  said  that  it  did  not  mean 
strength  in  Dreadnought*  and  Invincible*  alone, 
but  in  total  elfectivo  defense  strength.  In  these 
respects  the  British  navy  was  to  superior  to 
any  two  other  Pow-ors.  It  was  not  a precise 
rule  but  a convenient  one  as  representing  the 
aim  of  British  naval  policy.  Mr.  Churchill  in 
an  address  to  his  constituents  had  declared  that 
the  United  States  was  not  to  Iw*  reckoned  os  one 
of  the  Powers  in  making  coinpariswin  because 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Unite*l 
States  would  be  found  in  any  combination 
against  Great  Britain.  In  reply  to  a question 
on  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Asquith  said  that 
the  United  States  was  not  excluded,  but  referred 
to  what  he  had  already  said  as  to  nations  so 
gi-ographically  situated  that  they  could  not  be 
reckoned  on  the  same  footing  in  this  matter  as 
France  and  Germany.  Among  such  nations 
were  the  United  States  and  China. 

Rkpobt  ok  Dkkexse  Committee.  In  conse- 
quenre  of  the  criticism  referred  to  in  a previous 
paragraph  of  the  country’s  lack  of  readinewa  for 
war  a Committee  on  Imperial  Defense  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  results 
of  its  deliberations  were  announced  on  July 
20,  by  the  Premier.  Among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  the  th'fense  of  India,  the  question 
of  transit  across  the  (’hannel.  u«‘rial  navigation, 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  nml  a plan  for  the 
various  garrisons  throughout  the  empire.  The 
question  of  a possible  invasion  and  its  results, 
which  had  lM*en  the  subject  of  much  alarmist 
discussion  in  lOOK  and  was  more  vividly  pr«*s- 
ent  in  the  public  mind  after  the  production  of 
Du  Maurier’s  play.  wa»  especially  investigated. 


Tho  Committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  even 
tliuugh  an  invasion  t<»ok  place  wlu>n  the  regular 
forces  were  away  it  was  doomed  to  failure  so 
long  as  British  navuJ  supremacy  was  maintained. 
On  the  other  hand  tlie  army  for  houie  defense 
sliould  bo  of  Hulllcient  strength  to  repel  any 
raids  and  tho  War  Otlicc  should  aim  at  keeping 
in  readiness  a force  tliat  could  cope  with  an 
invading  army  of  70,000  men,  A sub  committee 
was  ap{Kuiited  to  consider  tho  fu*rious  criti- 
cism of  the  naval  administration  containod  in 
a letter  from  I-ord  Charles  IWresford  to  the 
Primo  Minister  on  April  2.  1-ord  Charles,  who 
had  completeil  his  two  years*  service  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Channel  Fleet  on 
March  24,  declarc<I  that  the  Admiralty’s  pro- 
visions were  inadequate  for  the  country’s  safety 
in  the  event  of  war  and  that  the  fleets  in  home 
waters  were  not  kept  in  readiness  for  war,  the 
deticiency  in  small  craft  and  destroyers  being 
a serious  weakness,  and  that  he  could  nut  obtain 
any  strategical  plan  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
forces  of  war.  The  sub-oommittee  reported  that 
these  complaints  rested  on  no  substantial  ground. 

luPEBiAL  Defexse  Confeeexce.  An  invi- 
tation to  A Conference  on  Imperial  Defense 
WAS  issuihI  on  April  30  to  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Canada,  Xew'foundland,  Cape  Colony, 
Xatal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  It  held  its  6rst  meeting  on  July  28 
and  remained  in  session  during  the  following 
month.  Its  olhcial  title  was  A (Conference 
with  the  Bepresentativea  of  the  Self-Governing 
Dominions  of  tlie  Kaval  and  Military  Defense 
of  the  empire.  Its  chief  purpose  in  naval  mat- 
ters was  to  “ determine  the  form  in  which  the 
various  dominion  governments  can  best  par- 
ticipate in  the  burden  of  Imperial  Defense 
with  due  regard  to  varying  political  and  geo- 
graphical conditions.”  The  general  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  and  accepted  by  tho 
Conference  was  **  that  a dominion  wishing  a 
navy  should  aim  to  form  a distinct  fleet  unit.” 
Tho  regulations  concerning  the  training  of  the 
personnel  should  bo  similar  to  those  of  the 
Royal  navy,  and  the  standard  of  vessels  and 
armament  should  be  uniform  to  admit  of  In- 
terchange and  union  betwi*cn  the  British  and 
dominion  services.  Canada  and  Australia 
would  found  fleets  of  their  own,  while  New 
Zealand  would  adhere  for  the  present  to  the 
policy  of  contribution.  As  to  military  defense 
tho  main  principle  agreed  upon  was  *’  that  each 
part  of  (he  empire  is  willing  to  make  its  prep- 
arations on  such  lines  as  will  enable  it  should 
it  so  desire  to  take  its  place  In  the  general  de- 
fense of  the  empire.”  Another  important  ob- 
ject sought  was  (he  interchangeahillty  of  forces 
lN*tw«vn  the  dilTerent  parts  of  the  empire.  A 
eub-c<»nference  on  military  defense  rec<»mmended 
sp«>ciflcally  the  form  (hat  the  organization  and 
direction  of  tho  now  dominion  forcos  should 
assumo.  It  doclarH  that  the  W’ar  estahlish- 
meiit  of  tho  home  regular  army  should  he  the 
mo<lol  for  each  dominion  to  follow  as  closely 
as  )>^>ssihle.  The  Premier  announced  to  the 
Hnu>te  of  Commons  on  August  26  the  plans 
which  the  D«*fenso  (’onforence  had  recommended. 

The  Txiuax  Councils  Biu«  When  the  In- 
dian Councils  hill  reached  its  JW’cond  reading 
in  the  House  of  Thirds  on  Kebru.ary  23,  Ix>rd 
Morley  definetl  its  ol>j<*cts  as  follows r It  was 
designed  to  .smond  and  extend  the  acts  of  1861 
and  1872  *o  as  to  enlarge  tho  Governor-Gen- 
erul’s  Ix'gislalivc  Council  and  the  Provincial 
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Councils;  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion by  popular  vole  of  a certain  pcirtion  of  the 
members  of  IhciM*  ('ounclla  and  for  |jn‘ator  free- 
dom of  disciisMion  and  question,  especially  in 
financial  matters;  to  establish  executive  coun- 
cils in  the  Provinces  in  which  they  did  not 
now  exist  and  to  reform  the  Councils  of  Madras 
and  liombay;  and  to  ^irovide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  vice  presideritfi  of  the  Councils. 
I^rd  Morley  declared  that  he  was  willing;  to 
accept  two  of  11m»  demands  of  the  Mohammedan 
element,  namely,  a separate  electorate  and  a 
representation  in  the  legislative  councils  in  ex- 
cess of  their  numerical  proportion,  but  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  third  demand  for  the 
presence  in  the  Viceroj^’s  Executive  Council  of 
two  natives,  of  whom  one  was  to  l>e  a Moham- 
medan. The  general  tenor  of  such  criticism  as 
the  bill  encountered  in  the  House  of  Txirds  was 
that  it  gave  India  parliaitieiitHry  institutions 
before  she  was  ready  for  them.  After  some  dis- 
cussion the  I»rds  struck  out  clause  3 of  the 
measure,  which  providtHi  for  Provincial  Execu- 
tive (’oiincils  (March  4),  hut  this  was  rcstorcil 
when  tlic  measure  came  before  the  CV>mmons. 
The  hill  was  read  in  the  Commons  for  the  third 
time  on  April  27,  and  finally  passed  the  l/>rds 
as  amended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  l^ord 
Morley  had  o(Ter<*<l  a ^mnromise  confining  the 
Viceroy’s  power  to  form  Executive  Couneils  in 
the  first  place  to  the  Ik'ngal  province  of  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William,  and  requiring  that, 
if  Executive  Councils  were  proposed  for  tlie 
other  provinces,  the  proclamation  creating  them 
should  be  first  laid  on  the  table  of  both  llotiS4>s 
for  sixty  days  and  should  not  go  into  effect  if 
any  address  were  made  against  them.  The  hill 
recelvcsl  the  Poyal  assent  and  in  NovemlnT  the 
government  of  India  issue<l  the  orders  for  car- 
rying it  into  effect.  See  InoiA,  paragraphs  on 

Traur  Boards  Biix.  The  object  of  the  Tro<le 
Boards  bill,  which  was  to  go  into  elfect  on 
.Fanuary  1,  IlUO,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Hweating  system,  and  for  this  purpose  it  cre- 
ated commissions  consisting  equally  of  work- 
ingmen an<i  employers,  which  wen*  to  decide 
in  connection  with  an  arbiter  upr>n  a minimum 
wage  for  certain  trades.  It  also  contained 
provisions  as  to  plect*  work  and  prescrils*d  the 
penalties  for  not  paying  the  requirwl  rate. 
Tile  system  would  be  extende<l  to  other  trades 
in  which  the  same  abuses  existed.  The  minimum 
wagi»  principle  was  recognizeil  in  certain  Aus- 
tralian laws  which  had  on  the  whole  worked 
cut  well.  The  bill  reached  its  si*cond  reading 
in  the  House  of  (’ommons  at  the  ebtse  of 
August,  and  passed  lM»th  Houws  in  the  autumn. 

I.ABUH  KxcHa.'^ok  Him..  The  (lovernment’s 
plan  for  I,ahor  Exchanges  was  explained  on  May 
Ifl.  Its  object  was  to  promote  mobility  of  laltor 
by  bringing  tog«-ther  employers  who  ne^sled 
workingmen  ami  workingmen  who  neeiled  em- 
ployment. It  contemplated  the  creation  of 
I^iUw  Exchange  Offices  in  all  tow’ns.  Tho 
country  was  formed  into  ten  divisions,  each 
with  a clearing  house,  and  there  was  also  to  Ik? 
a central  clearing  house  in  I.ondon.  Each  large 
c<‘ntre  was  to  have  a joint  julvisory  committ^'c, 
ct>nsisllng  of  repres<»ntatives  f»f  Uitli  «*mpIoyera 
and  empioviHl,  un<ler  the  cliairnmnship  of  an 
inde]M*n(ieiit  jMM'nmnent  olfieer.  Mr.  Church  ill, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  plan,  estimated  that 
the  e<?st  of  ismstriieling  the  fUKH-ssary  build- 
ings would  Ik*  at  first  £200,000  a year  and  later 


£170,000.  He  expected  it  to  Ik*  in  working  order 
during  the  early  months  of  inlO.  Ho  hoped 
that  it  would  receive  the  support  and  cofipera- 
tinn  of  the  trade  unions.  It  rewlu**!  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  .lune,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  passed  by  l>oth  Houses. 
It  rec<‘iviMi  tlie  Hoyai'  assent  on  S4*pteml>er  20. 

Pi.AX  KOR  UnkmVi>oymknt  Insi’raxce.  The 
projK>sals  for  workingmen’s  insurance  were  ex- 
plained to  tho  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Churchill  on  May  1ft.  The  principle  involved 
wjis  compulsory  contribution  from  employers, 
<*mploy<K?s  am!  the  state.  It  was  to  apply  first 
to  the  three  great  national  industries  of  build- 
ing, engineering,  and  naval  construction,  in- 
cluding about  2, 500, (MM)  workingmen,  that  is, 
about  one-third  of  the  workingmen  in  the 
Unitctl  Kingdom.  Mr.  Churchill  estimated  that 
in  these  trades  occurred  half  ami  the  worst 
half  of  the  cases  of  unemployment.  The  trades 
included  house-builders,  shipbuilders,  t4M>l- 
makers,  vehicle-makers,  sawyers,  and  in  gen- 
eral thoH«*  engaged  in  works  of  eonstruction 
and  engineering.  The  scale  of  Iw-nefit  was  on 
the  whole  lower  than  in  the  trade  unions.  The 
plan  contemplab*«l  weekly  payments,  a little 
more  than  sixjK*iice  a week  jkt  capita  l»eing 
raised  from  the  emnloyers,  workingmen,  and 
state  subvention.  .\ll  engaged  in  the  trade 
were  to  contribute.  The  plan  was  generally 
well  received  and  waa  especially  pleasing  to  tho 
Labor  members. 

Hol'klno  axd  DEVEi.orMFNT  Bills.  The  De- 
velopment and  Koa<l  Improvement  Funds  Act 
was  designed  in  general  for  the  promotion  of 
the  economic  development  of  the  i’nited  King- 
dom. It  authorized  the  treasury  to  make  loans 
and  to  apply  the  money  to  alTorestation,  the 
reclamation  of  land,  agricultural  improvement, 
rural  industru*s,  hnrl»or  improvements,  canals, 
rural  trans^rtatinn.  the  development  of  fish- 
eries, etc.  U provided  also  for  a Knad  Board 
to  carry  out  improvements  in  facilities  for 
motor  traffic.  The  forests  in  England  were  neg- 
li*cte<I.  'Hu*  Crown  did  not  possess  large  for- 
e.sta,  as  was  the  case  in  (tcrmany  and  France, 
hut  only  scattered  patches.  The  forests  were 
ill-care<l  for  and  kept  merely  for  game.  It  was 
i»rged  that  certain  w-aate  tracts  might  readily 
be  re-forested  if  the  state  would  Is-ar  tla*  ini- 
tial e.x|M*nse.  Another  important  measure  that 
pa.ssed  was  Mr.  Hurns's  Housing  and  Town- 
Tlanning  act,  which  aimed  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  workingmen’s  dw4*l)ings.  It  re- 
quired the  h)cal  authorities  to  provide  new 
itieans  of  housing  when  nee»*ssary,  ami  estab- 
lish a thorough  system  of  muiitary  inspection. 
It  em|KiwenMl  them  to  purchase  land  compul- 
sorily. As  to  town-planning,  it  gave  the  Ijota] 
Oovernnient  Ffiuird  aiitlK»rity  to  jK'rmit  the 
local  administrations  to  draw  up  plan.s  for  the 
ext4‘Msion  of  towns,  laying  out  the  land  or 
adopting  the  schemes  proposed  by  the  land- 
n\vn<*rs.  The  execution  of  tin?  plans,  however. 
nvpiirtHl  the  Board’s  approval.  See  Sanitation. 

WkLKH  l)LSKHTARMKH.NfRNT.  Till*  plan  for 
disestahlishnient  of  the  W'ei’sh  church  had  lieen 
under  contemplation  for  some  time  and  was 
proinisin!  by  iImj  government.  It  rweived  the 
nniled  supjHirt  of  the  Welsh  representatives. 
The  argunn*nt  for  it  wa.s  fonml  in  the  com 
panitively  small  nnmlier  of  communicants  i-» 
the  Kslnblish<*<l  Cliureh.  In  IftO.I  the  Non-Cou 
formi-sts  numlH*riHl  und  provido ' 

chap4*I  room  for  1 .SlMI.fMM),  while  the  Kstah 
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('hurch  lm<l  only  1!)3,00()  communicants, 
an«i  providt'd  cha|M?l  room  for  450,000.  11  was 

proiMisod  that  on  January  1,  lIUI,  tlic  four 
Welsh  dioceses  slioiild  )m‘  dis4>stnhlished  and 
(henadorth  no  Welsh  bishops  sliould  sit  in 
the  House  of  Ivurds.  Tlio  purposes  of  tlie 
Church,  though  no  longer  enforctxl  by  law, 
wnuhl  Ik*  carried  out  l<y  agrM*merit,  former 
menilters  having  the  {x>wer  to  form  synoits  and 
conventions  for  the  purpose*  of  dealing  with  the 
Church  pro|)erty  after  diseHtaldishment. 
Commissioners  were  to  be  appointtnl  to  have 
charge  of  the  re-arrangement  of  church  mat- 
ters under  the  new  dispensation.  Such  were 
the  leaiiing  features  of  the  plan,  but  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  other  considerations  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  on  June  15  that  the 
measure  would  In*  deferred  to  a later  session. 

Irish  Land  Bill.  This  was  practically  the 
same  measure  as  had  been  brought  in  in  the 
session  of  1008.  The  Opposition  had  declarcnl 
that  a moderate  measure  would  have  their  sAip- 
jMirt.  Mr.  Birreil  expluimsl  its  provisions 
in  the  discussion  that  followinl  its  .second 
rending  on  March  20,  lUOO.  The  financial  pro- 
visions for  land  purchase  under  the  Act  of  1003 
hud  provcnl  inadt*<{uate.  Mr.  Wyndham  in 
framing  the  purchase  measure  had  supposed 
that  £ 100,(MM).lMMJ  would  suffice,  but  a large 
part  of  that  was  already  involved  in  pending 
transactions,  and  tl>e  outlay  would  probably 
run  to  not  less  than  £183,0(K).000.  There  would 
probably  Im?  considerable  loss  fm  the  flotation 
of  land  stock.  It  would  not  he  safe  to  assume 
w’ithin  the  ne.xt  decade  that  the  price  of  issue 
w'ould  <'xce<*d  85.  If  the  law  were  not  amended 
an  annual  burden  could  be  thrown  on  the  rate- 
payer that  could  not  be  endured,  and  the  pur- 
chase scheme  would  fail  unless  the  law  were 
ameniled.  Vnder  the  Act  of  lfi03  landlords  re- 
ceived a bonus  of  12  per  cent,  of  the  price.  The 
new  measure  provided  that  the  bonus  should 
vary  inversely  with  the  number  of  years  pur- 
chase p.aid.  By  his  bill  the  Exchinjiier 
would  assume  a total  capital  liability  of  £.30,- 
000, (HK);  landlords  would  be  paid  partly  in  ca.sh 
and  partly  in  st<»ck  at  02.  The  work  of  the 
Estates  Commission  was  Isung  Imstenecl.  Ad- 
vances at  the  present  time  were  £8.000.000  a 
year,  and  the'  were  not  likely  to  cxc^hnI  in  the 
future  £10.000,188).  It  intrcMluced  the  feature 
of  compui.Hory  sales  under  the  Estates  C‘om* 
missioners  and  the  C«ngfste<l  Hislriets  Board. 
The  ()p|M>sitimi  object»H!  to  this  compulsory 
feature  of  the  measure,  whicli  they  eomplaiiie<i 
had  l>oen  intr<aluced  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
tla*  vohintnry  system  of  the  Act  of  1003  had 
U-en  sum-*sful.  Progress  on  the  bill  was 
slow,  the  details  lading  highly  technical  and 
riHjuiring  much  discussion.  It  was  the  subject 
of  prolongisl  debate.  It  passed  through  its 
comniitfj-e  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
August  27  and  passed  the  House  of  Ix)rds  on 
November  20. 

l/).NDON  Elkctionr  Bill.  On  November  8 
the  House  of  I.A>rds  rejected  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s chief  nu-asures,  namely  the  I.^>ndon 
Elections  bill,  the  pnr|Mise  of  which  was  to  give 
the  I^mdon  eb*ot<irntes  the  same  rights  ns  tliose 
of  Mrtnehest«*r,  LiverfKXil,  (llasgow,  and  other 
great  citie**,  and  to  do  away  with  the  present 
system  by  which  a man  lost  his  vote  somi-times 
for  nearly  two  years  by  change  of  residence. 
It  turnetl  the  present  I.iondon  constituencies 
into  a single  Parliamentary  borough,  in  which, 


however,  each  constituency  would  retain  its 
present  mime  and  boundaries  and  return  one 
lueiiilier,  except  tlie  City  of  London,  which 
would  return  two  members.  The  voting  would 
take  place  on  the  same  day  and  no  man  could 
vote  in  the  same  election  for  more  than  one 
division.  It  was  criticised  in  the  House  of 
l4>rds  as  aimed  against  the  plural  voter  in 
l^ondon  alone,  and  as  applying  to  Ix>ndon  a 
principle  which  hud  been  rejected  for  the  coun- 
try as  u whole. 

*Orm:K  I*Aiu.lAMK.NTARV  BrRlNKSS.  A de- 
bate on  tariff  reform  occum^l  in  the  House 
of  Conmioiis  on  February  18  and  in,  when  the 
Opposition  moved  a fiscal  reform  amemlnient 
which  expressed  alarm  as  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  trade  and  as  to  employment,  and  de- 
plored tlM*  failure  of  the  government  to  rm»g- 
niiu;  the  seriousnc*ss  of  the  situation,  and  urgH 
that  measures  Ik*  taken  for  enlarging  the  Brit- 
ish market,  increasing  the  demand  for  lalior, 
lessening  the  rigors  of  foreign  taritfs  and  de- 
%’eloping  over-sea  trade  lietween  different  |«rta 
of  the  Empire  on  the  basis  of  mutual  prefer- 
eno<‘.  On  liehalf  of  a customs  tariff,  it  was 
argiUHi  that  it  would  serve  as  a remedy  for 
unemployment,  that  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
solidate the  trade  policy  of  the  Empire  and 
establish  an  ad»*quate  preferential  system  with 
the  cohuiies,  that  protection  would  give  access 
to  foreign  markets  and  insure  greater  commer- 
cial stability.  The  amendment  was  lost  by 
27d  to  107.  Tlje  Daylight  Saving  bill,  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  discus- 
sion in  15»08,  was  read  for  the  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  5 and  re- 
ferred to  a committee,  which  reported  on 
August  24  that  if  enforced  by  law  it  would 
cause  too  great  confusion  in  certain  industries, 
but  it  was  hofied  that  it  might  be  voluntarily 
accepted.  The  report  was  unanimously  car- 
ried. On  May  2 a bill  for  removing  wliat  was 
left  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  was 
read  for  the  second  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  removed  from  the  declaration  of  ac- 
cession the  expressions  that  were  invidious  to 
t'atholics,  remitteti  the  penal  disahilitios  for 
Homan  Catholic  religious  orders,  and  opened 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  offic<*s  of  Chan- 
cellor of  (.Jreat  Britain  and  Ixird  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  'Hu*  bill  was  sulmecpiently  dropped. 
(>n  May  in  Lord  UolsTts  brought  in  his  Na- 
tional Service  bill,  which  re4^iiir<*<l  all  British 
subjects  ill  the  UnittHi  Kingdom  Indween  the 
ages  of  IH  and  30  to  serve  in  the  Territorial 
Force,  the  |)erio<l  of  training  Isdrig  four  years, 
but  the  principle  of  compulsory  siTvice  had 
always  U'eii  op|s>s<Hl  in  Hreat  Britnin.  and  its 
outI(M>k  at  the  present  time  is  not  favorable. 
The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Ixirds 
by  a vote  of  123  to  10.3.  The  South  African  bill 
(see  SoiTH  AFRICA,  BRITISH),  creating  a con- 
stitution for  Soiitn  Africa  on  the  basis  of  the 
Act  of  Union  pnssotl  by  the  South  African 
Union  Parliament,  was  passf*d  by  l>oth  Houses, 
an<l  ^^n  S<»pteml»er  20  rceeiveil  the  Royal  assent. 
By  August  20  fifteen  bills  bad  N’cn  iwissed.  in- 
cluding the  thni‘  already  menti<uied,  namely, 
the  Laiior  Kxoliange  hill,  the  Indian  Councils 
bill,  and  the  South  African  bill,  and  on  Sep- 
temlM‘r  20  they  reee|ve<l  the  Royal  assent.  The 
Welsh  Disestablishment  luid  certain  other  bills 
were  deferr»*<l. 

Woman  Scffraok.  The  agitation  of  the 
woman  suirrugists  continued  throughout  19U9 
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u In  100ft,  and  resullo^l  in  many  acenca  of  dis- 
order. On  I'Vhrimry  18  the  wonmn  sidfragiMa 
nmtlo  an  attempt  to  enter  the  DowTiiiifj  Street 
ofilces,  but  were  preV4>nted  by  the  |Kjlice,  and 
on  the  same  nipht  and  on  the  followinp  day 
attempts  were  also  made  to  force  a way  into 
Parliament.  A Inrpe  nundtor  were  arrested  on 
these  occasions.  The  attitude  of  the  CSovern- 
ment  continued  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1008.  Karly  in  February  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone announced  to  a deputation  of  suffragists 
that  the  Government  would  not  introduce  a sep- 
arate measure  for  woman  suffrupe.  hut  would 
make  it  a feature  of  the  reform  which  it  had 
under  contemplation.  On  March  30  a numl>er  of 
women  attempted  to  enter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  present  a petition,  but  were  stopped  l>y 
the  police  and  cloven  of  them  were  arrested.  On 
March  20  an  anti-suffrage  meeting  was  held 
under  tho  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  who  annoiinciHl  that  a league  with  al)oiit 
100  branc!»es  liml  been  formo<l  and  that  a peti- 
tion against  wofnan  suffrage  had  hem  presented 
to  Parliament  containing  about  213,000  signa- 
tures. The  Annual  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Woman’s  Suffrage  Alliance  w'as  opened 
in  London  on  April  27,  representing  seventeen 
countries.  Telegrams  were  received  from  for- 
eign countries  describing  the  gains  of  the  suf- 
fragists under  their  governments.  The  report 
from  Sweden  referred  to  the  unanimous  pas- 
sage In  the  Swedish  lower  house  of  the  bill 
for  Parliamentary  franchise  for  women,  which, 
however,  was  rejected  in  tho  upper  house.  The 
report  from  Australia  referred  to  the  fact  that 
1,900,000  women  there  were  not  only  qualified 
to  vote,  but  for  holding  the  highest  offices, 
including  the  Premiership. 

Fobeiox  Relatio.vs.  a debate  on  foreign 
affairs  occurred  on  July  22,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  government’s  policy  wa.s  criticised 
for  its  overemphasis  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Berlin  trinity  at  the  lime  of  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  for  its  weakness 
in  dealing  with  the  (’ongo  abuses.  The  Labor 
members  also  criticised  the  official  welcome  ac- 
corded to  the  C/ar,  referring  to  the  barbarous 
methods  that  still  prevailed  in  Russia,  namely, 
the  crueltk^s  inflicted  upon  political  prisoners 
and  the  gr<*at  numlier  of  exiles  smt  to  SilsTia. 
Sir  Kdward  (Jrey  replied  in  general  ns  follows: 
Had  Great  Britain  taken  a less  decisive  course 
at  the  time  of  the  annexation  it  might,  he  said, 
liave  delayed  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
issue,  es|H*cially  as  betw»*«'n  Turkey  and  the 
Powers  which  had  violated  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  Although  feeling  ran  liigh  at  one  time 
against  (ireat  Britain  in  Austria,  he  said  that 
now  Austria  liad  a clearer  understanding  of 
the  British  attitude.  He  explained  the  gf>v- 
ernment’s  course  toward  Oete  by  its  unwil- 
lingness to  do  anything  that  would  embarrass 
the  new  Turkish  As  to  Belgium  and 

the  Congo  he  denifsl  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  had  weakened,  hut  said  that  Bel- 
gium ought  to  have  more  time  in  which  to 
make  her  intentions  clear.  Tho  government 
must  await  the  return  of  (he  Belgian  Colonial 
Minister,  who  was  now  in  the  Congo,  for  if  it 
pressed  the  matter  at  this  time  Uh  action  would 
seem  provocative,  hut  he  declared  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  not  definitely  recognize  the  an- 
nexation so  long  as  forced  labor  was  continued, 
and  that  If  the  same  status  existeti  at  the  close 


of  the  year  it  would  consider  the  means  of  en- 
forcing its  treaty  rights.  As  to  tho  Czar,  the 
pro|>er  principle  for  a country  to  observe  was 
non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  a con- 
stitution had  btam  established  and  that  the 
memU'rs  of  the  Duma  themselves  had  said 
during  their  visit  to  England  that  the  people 
who  took  part  in  a demonstration  against  the 
Czar  were  wrong  in  thinking  that  it  would  aid 
the  cause  of  lil)^*rty.  The  Czar’s  reign  would 
after  all  go  dow*n  in  history  as  the  period  in 
which  constitutionalism  began.  The  House 
would  not  do  anything  that  would  divide  tho 
two  countries.  The  Labor  memlwrs,  however, 
contimii'd  to  refer  bitterly  to  the  Czar  as  a 
“ monster/’  and  they  made  light  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Alliance.  The  Czar’s  visit  took  place 
on  August  2 and  was  made  the  occasion  of 
many  congratulatory  S|>eeche8.  It  w-as  thought 
to  have  had  a very  marked  effect  in  strength- 
ening the  Anglo  Russian  accord.  King  Manuel 
of  Portugal  visit«>d  England  in  fsovember  (see 
PoBTUGAL,  paragraph  on  flistory).  For  an*  ac- 
count of  King  Edw'ard’s  visit  to  Germany,  see 
GfirHMANY,  purngrapliB  on  History.  For  other 
references  to  tl»e  reUtions  of  Great  Britain  with 
foreign  countries  see  articles  on  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  Balkan  Question,  Crete  and 
Tubkey. 

Imperial  Pre.ss  Conference.  Representatives 
from  the  press  in  the  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire met  m a conference  on  June  5.  The  chief 
subjects  of  discussion  were  cable  news,  inter- 
press  communications,  naval  defense,  military 
problems,  etc.  Its  sessions  closed  on  June  26 
and  were  generally  regarded  as  having  done  much 
to  strengthen  Imperial  unity  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Imperial  defense.  One  reform  which 
resulted  from  it  was  the  reduction  of  the  Pacific 
Cable  rates.  Sec  Tariff  and  Trade  Unions. 

OB>££C£.  A constitutional  monarchy  in 
southeastern  Europe.  Capital,  Athens. 

Area  and  Population.  Area,  24,973  square 
miles.  Population  in  1896,  2,433,806;  in  1U07, 
2,031,962.  Of  late  there  has  Ix-en  a consider- 
able emigration,  espeidnily  to  the  United  Stales. 
The  leading  cities,  with  population  in  1907,  are: 
Athens,  167.479;  I’ineus.  71,505;  Patras,  37,724 ; 
Corfu,  27.397;  Volo,  23,503;  Larisnu,  18,(X>1; 
Trikkala,  17,809;  lIerniou{M)Iis,  17.773;  Pvrgos, 
13,090;  Zante,  13.580;  Calamai.  13.123.  *Most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  adherents  of  tl»e  Grwk 
Orthodox  Church.  Primary  instruction  is  imm- 
inally  compulsory  betwi‘cn*  the  ag.-s  of  five  suid 
twelve.  Hlilcracy  is  common,  3(t  per  c-i-nU  of 
the  army  recriiila  Udng  iinulde  to  read  and 
write.  Tlie  Greek  Ortlunlox  is  the  State  Church, 
but  entire  religious  toleration  prevails. 

Production.  The  area  under  cultivation  is 
given  as  about  5/>63,100  acres  (1.112,000  undei 
cereals,  1.200,000  fallow.  2,025,100  uiidei 
forest-4).  There  are  in  addition  5,000.000  acres 
under  pasture.  The  principal  crop  is  currants, 
with  an  annual  average  yiidd  of  1.50.000  tons, 
which  far  cxe4*e<ls  the  export;  the  surplus  is  util- 
ized in^tho  maiuifttctiire  of  denatun^l  alcohol. 
In  Pt07  the  en»p  was  CHtlmjitH  nt  150.000 
t»)ns;  the  1908  yield  exciHaleil  170.000  tons.  The 
olive  oil  yi»*M  in  1907  was  3.2(K).(MM)  gallons; 
wine  (Ionian  Islands),  2.I00.0IM)  galhms.  Fruits 
t<ibju*eo.  valonea.  and  silk  are  also  produced. 
There  are  2.900.000  sheep.  300.0tK»  cattle,  and 
lOO.UOO  hurtk'S- 
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Thfi  minoral  prfMiuols  are  various.  The  out- 
ut  in  metric  tons  for  1U07  is  piven  os  follows: 
Ton,  70H,HH3;  iiianpMneHe  iron,  il2,77U;  magne- 
site, yine,  30.340;  argentiferous  lead, 

I3,Si4;  chrome,  11,730;  sulpliur,  IX, 710;  man- 
ganese, 11,130;  pjpMjm,  10,r>H0. 

C'OMHLBce.  The  trade  for  three  siiceessive 
years  is  given  in  drachmas  (1  drachma=:10.3 
cents)  aa  follows: 


190€ 

Imports... . I44.63<>.(H)0 
Exports 123,62»).000 

1907 

HS.893.000 

Hfi.e49.000 

1908 

152.6.75.000 

109.244.000 

The  principal  articles  of  commerci*  and  their 

value  in  drachmas  are  given  as  follows: 

Imports 

Drachmas 

Cereals  

...89.933,000 

Yarns  juid  textiles  20.4teKOO» 

TlmW  S»07,000 

Minerals  and  wrouKhl  metals 

Oil  ?,yi4,000 

(Themleal  products  6,T45,<^Oft 

Fish  S.«''3.000 

Live-stock  4.2;6,0«0 

i'Hper  8.761*.000 

Hides  3.429.00f» 


Iron  

Exports 

Drachmas 

41.553,000 

Tobacco  

H.647.000 

Iron  

S. 149,000 

Olivo  oU  

7,40;',00() 

Wine  

7.299.0O0 

Argentiferous  load  

6.702.00n 

Figs  

l.l-H.OOO 

Olives  

3.405.000 

Vnhmea  

............  1.915,000 

Cognac  

1,644.000 

Great  Britain  furnished  im|>orts  to  the  value 
of  31,0oU,000  drachniuH.  and  received  ex))orts  to 
tl>e  value  of  32.(UHI,ihkj  ; Russia.  24.708, OtH)  and 
1,915.000;  AuHtria-lIunparv,  19,201,000  and  11,- 
4I4.0IH);  Gcrmsnv,  13.792.(HHI  and  10,813,000; 
Turkey,  12,7M4,Otro  and  0,l08,o00. 

CoMMfXlt'ATioNH.  The  totol  length  of  rail- 
ways in  o{M>ration  in  1900  was  about  H4.>  miles. 
The  line  from  Binrus  to  l^arissa  (218  miles)  is 
ct>inph’tiHl  and  o|s*n  trartlc;  its  extension  to 
Kernlik  is  un«k‘r  con-struction,  and  if  the  eon* 
wnt  of  the  Porte  can  l»e  ohtajfUMl  it  will  continue 
to  Gida,  on  the  Satoiiika-Monnstir  line.  There 
are  4951  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  852  of- 
fice's. There  were  852  isMt-offiecs  in  1907.  The 
length  of  highways  is  ulMUit  30(H)  miles.  There 
is  H canal  across  tlie  Isthnms  of  (\>rinth.  hut 
it  IS  rarely  usetl  hy  foreign  vcssids.  The  vc'sscls 
entering  at  the  p>rts  in  1007  mimhered  0112 
of  4,812.834  tons:  cleariMl.  0253  of  1,814.519 
ton.s.  The  merchant  marine  (1900)  consisted 
of  1092  sailing  vess<*ls  of  1.51.912  tons  and  282 
steamers  of  270.117  tons. 

FiNANf’t:.  The  numotary  unit  is  the  drachma, 
worth  one  fnuie,  or  19.3  i*<*nts.  The  estimated  or- 
dinary revenue  and  e\|H*nditure  for  1908  were 
1,30,042.784  drachnias  and  I3l.n42.5.50  drachmaH 
res|H«ctivelv:  for  19»)9.  129.7I9.3.>.8  iiiid  120.708,- 
010  resjMH'tIvely.  'I’he  principal  sniiroes  of  rev- 
enue were  estimated  for  1909  as  follows:  Duties 

an<l  excise.  .5 I..580,0(MI  drachmas*,  stamps  and 
dues,  25.582.0(H);  dir<s't  taxes,  22,325.(HK);  nio- 
no|)oIies  (.salt.  )>(‘trolcuiii,  matchcH.  and  pluying- 
cards),  I3.085.00u.  The  largest  it<‘ins  of  esti- 


matcil  expenditure  were:  Public  debt,  31,581,* 

!>32  drachmas;  interior  Department,  18,870,608; 
War  IX'partment,  18,905,200;  Navy  IXtpurtment, 
8,92 1 .9.V2 ; administration,  8,501 .944 ; [M'nsiuiia, 
72i08,4l2;  worship  and  instruction,  7,080,808, 
The  outstanding  external  gold  debt  on  June  30, 
1908,  amounted  to  720,361,424  drachmas;  the 
currency  debt,  in  IX'cembcr,  1907,  100,801,073 
drachmas. 

Navy.  The  efTectivo  navy  includes  3 coast* 
defense  veaseU',  of  5000  tons  each,  and  10  tor- 
petlo  boats. 

Army.  Military  service  is  compulsory  and 
universal  l>etween  the  ages  of  21  and  61  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1904. 
Aliout  15,000  arc  annually  conscripted,  of  whom 
a c»*rtain  number  were  exempted  upon  payment 
of  a tax.  The  servieo  is  14  months  w’ith  the 
colors.  10  years  and  10  months  in  the  reserve, 
8 years  in  the  National  Guard  or  Territorial 
.Army  and  10  years  in  its  reserve.  The  peace 
organixation,  amounting  in  1900  to  1875  oOlcera 
ami  20.187  men.  was  virtually  a skeleton  whose 
strength  is  flxe<l  annually  by  the  Chamber.  The 
regulations  provided  an  army  of  120.0(H)  to  130,* 
0(Hi  on  a war  footing,  hut  the  ofiici'rs  available 
would  not  have  sufliced  for  more  than  75,(H)0. 
Both  organisation  and  training  were  considered 
defi>etive  and  a number  of  reforms  were  pro- 
posed. Ono  of  these  eliminating  princes  from 
military  commands  was  rendenni  unnecessary 
hy  their  resignations.  The  proposed  measures 
(see  Ih*1ow)  to  increase  and  recognize 

(he  army  involved  the  beginning  of  compulsory 
service  at  the  close  of  the  19th  year  instead  of 
the  2Ist  and  permitted  no  exemptions.  The  serv- 
i«*  proposed  was  (or  active  army,  2 years;  first 
reserve  12  years;  second  reserve  0 years;  Na- 
tional Guard  7 years;  National  Guard  reserve  7 
years.  In  this  way  a first  reserve  of  over  2000 
men  would  Is*  formed,  while  the  second  reservo 
and  National  Guard  would  supply  250.000  more. 
The  estimated  annual  cost  was  £920, (MH).  as 
compared  with  £720,000,  and  a national  defense 
fund  of  £140,000. 

(iov>»XMEXT.  Tl>o  executive  authority  ia 
vested  in  a king,  assisted  hy  a responsible  min- 
istry of  seven  mcmljers.  The  King  in  1909  was 
George  I.,  second  son  of  the  late  ('hristian  IX., 
of  IXnmark;  he  was  iMirii  in  rkvemlier,  1845. 
and  was  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  by  the 
National  A»H<*mhly  at  Athens  in  Mareli,  1863. 
The  constitution  vests  the  legislative  power  in 
a single  chamlH*r,  the  National  As.semhly,  or 
Bouk*,  consisting  of  235  memlK*rs  elected  by 
manhrM)d  siilTrago.  Tlie  Ministry  as  composed 
August  28,  1909,  was  as  foIlt>ws*  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Alfairs,  K.  Mnvromiehalla; 
Interior,  N.  Triantaphyllakos;  Finance,  A.  Eu* 
taxias;  .TnsHee,  Mr.  IVdalis;  Education,  etc.,  P. 
ZaTniis;  War,  Col.  L.  Ljipntthiotis;  Marine,  L. 
Dnmianos. 

1 1 [STORY 

Caiunlt  Crisis.  In  March  the  government 
was  Hharply  attacked  hy  the  Op|sjHilion  on  the 
gnmnd  that  it  was  re-jMiiisihle  for  the  prevailing 
distress  of  the  |Moph-.  On  .Mareh  31  the  Pre- 
mier, 'Hieotoki.  iimioiinenl  his  resignation,  hut 
the  ()|»|K)sition  leader,  M.  Ralli,  was  tinahlc  to 
fnim  a nilni^ry  and  the  former  Cabinet  re- 
mained in  force  until  .Inly  17.  On  that  date 
Thisdoki  resigned  <m  accieint  of  op»vM}tiop 
to  iiis  CrelMii  (sdiev  and  M.  RnlH  agn-i’<8i  w 
form  a ministry  uii  condition  that  the  Cliamber 
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be  disaolvoi!.  This  was  accepted  by  the  King 
but  on  the  iiiuierstnmlitig  that  the  elections 
were  to  lie  deferred  till  March,  llis  progriinime 
was  thorough  minouiic  and  military  reform. 
(For  an  account  of  the  Cretan  question,  see 
C'KtTK  and  Ti  HKt :Y.  paragraphs  on  Uutiury.) 
Under  the  Kalli  Ministry  the  government  in 
July  aiinoiinciHi  iU  submission  to  the  decinions 
of  the  protecting  l*owers  in  regard  to  Crete  and 
the  PreiJUer  gave  orders  that  the  frontier  be 
strictly  watched  in  order  to  pr«'veiit  the  passage 
of  arms  and  umuiuniliuu  and  of  guerrillas  into 
Turkey. 

C’Bisis  IN  THE  Abmy.  For  a long  time  there 
had  been  discontent  among  the  ulhecrs  of  the 
army  with  the  military  administration.  A 
Military  League  was  formed  and  prej«*nt€*d  its 
demands  to  the  gjjvernment.  These  ineluded  a 
demand  that  no  command  in  the  army  should 
be  field  by  the  Crown  Prince  or  any  of  the  royal 
princt‘8.  that  a council  should  be  ap|K>inted  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  army,  consisting  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  thn*e  divisions,  the  eldest  be* 
ing  the  president,  and  that  the  two  war  mints* 
tries  should  be  conqmscil  of  tlic  bi*st  fitted  of- 
ficers of  the  army  luid  not  of  civitiuns.  Premier 
Kalli  reflisisl  thesis  demands,  and  when  ho  de- 
cide<l  to  order  the  arrest  of  five  mutinous  otriccra 
in  tho  garrison,  and  refused,  on  August  27,  to 
receive  represeiitativt*s  of  the  I.«*ugue  who  wished 
to  hand  him  a rnemorandmii.  the  oflicers  of  the 
League,  five  hundred  in  numlsT,  at  the  head  of 
a force  of  two  limiisatid  men  hieluding  artil- 
lery, cavalry  and  marines,  withdrew  t4>  a hill 
outside  of  Athens  as  a warning  of  revolt  unless 
their  demands  were  met,  Tliereiipon  M.  Ualli 
tendered  his  resignation.  The  King  suinmom*d 
M.  .MavromichaUs,  who  formed  n new*  eahinet. 
One  of  t)ie  main  demands  of  the  oflicers  of  the 
lifngue  was  for  amnesty.  This  was  grante«l  by 
royal  <leeri‘e  and  at  alsmt  the  same  time  the 
new  Premier  annouiicwl  his  ngrwment  to  nlninst 
all  the  other  demands.  In  foreign  countries 
there  was  little  svmputliy  with  the  progrmnme 
of  the  I.4iigue.  It  was  Udievwl  that  tlio  military 
administration  of  the  nrinces  had  l>e**n  alto- 
gether for  the  gtKxl  of  tiie  »i^rviw»,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  1^‘tigvie  was  thought  to  U*  dis- 
tinctly aimed  against  the  royal  family.  Sym- 
palhy  witli  the  King  and  iirinces  was  shown  in 
Clreeett  on  the  ticcasion  «u  tlu>  Crown  Princo’s 
journey  to  (Jermany.  He  was  met  by  crowds 
who  demanded  that  he  should  retain  his  com- 
mand in  the  army.  While  on  his  way  to  Her- 
many,  ho  refu.s«’d  to  nuN't  the  oflie«*rs  of  one  of 
tlie  garrimms  who  were  menilK'rs  of  the  Military 
I^*agiK‘.  Partisans  of  the  I.«-ague  were  angered 
by  these  dennuistralions  anti  by  sjaiudies  tho 
Crown  Prince  niiole  at  the  time.  .\  mass  meet- 
ing held  on  the  FieM  of  Mars  on  S«*pteniU’r  27, 
at  wliicli  50.0O0  jKHiple  were  saiti  to  Is*  present, 
carried  a resolution  expressing  satisfaetion  with 
the  Military  I.engiie’8  op|>o'»ilion  to  the  injurious 
intluence  of  |>olitieal  parties  in  afTairs  of  state 
and  to  the  maladministration  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  deeluring  that  tho  people  w»mhl  insist 
on  their  demands.  TlH*y  sent  a deputation  to 
the  King,  wln>  rtwivrd  them  ctirdially,  con- 
gratulated tliem  on  having  kept  goral  order  and 
df*ehiriHl  th.it  h<*  would  do  all  Hint  the  eon- 
stitiition  ]s*rmittod  to  do  to  insure  the  welfare 
of  the  slate.  The  deputation  then  went  the 
Premier,  who  said  that  Uiis  aeti-.m  of  the  p<*o- 
pie  had  strengtlH*ncd  the  hands  <if  the  govern- 
ment in  the  present  emergency.  When  the 
Chanilier  o|wnc«l  in  the  first  wi*t*k  of  ()rtoU*r.  the 


Ministry  prepared  to  lay  before  it  a maos  of 
liastily  conside'riM  legislation  embodying  the  re- 
forms. The  King  oaiiotioncd  these  measurea 
in  )>rinc'iple.  They  comprised  the  following 
points:  The  cancellation  of  all  {lowers  on  the 

jsirt  of  the  royal  princes  over  promotioiH,  the 
irinces,  liiougli  retaining  their  present  rank,  to 
lavc  no  evLCUlive  duties  either  in  the  urmv  or 
tlie  navy;  the  ubo'itiua  of  the  Crown  l^rince’a 
comnmnd  in-<duef : the  abolition  of  the  present 
Cieneral  Statf;  the  nuthorixution  of  the  govern- 
ment to  engage  a foreign  organizer  to  rehabili- 
tate the  army.  In  addition  to  these  measures 
wliich  were  subniittiHl  by  the  Minister  of  War, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  presented  at  the 
same  time  (OctolnT  11)  certain  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  obstructive  tactics  in  the 
tTmmber.  The  attitude  of  the  Chamber  toward 
the.se  reforms  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Military  Lt*ague,  whose  course  through- 
out had  been  exceedingly  high-handed.  The 
Chamber  having  shown  a spirit  of  independence 
on  the  question  of  removing  the  royal  princes, 
the  Military  League  was  greatly  incensed  and 
wa.s  even  said  to  l>o  planning  a coup  cTf'lof, 
that  is  to  say,  the  temp<irary  seizure  of  the  gov- 
ernment anti  the  estuhlishment  of  a provisional 
dictatorship.  Tlie  government  having  learned 
of  this  immediately  ttKik  steps  to  placate  the 
League.  The  King  announced  that  the  prince* 
would  resign  and  the  I'remier  told  the  Chambi*r 
that  the  military  reforms  must  be  voUnI  at 
once.  On  October  15  Ixith  the  military  reforms 
and  the  rules  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  tho 
Interior  were  pns84*d  by  tlie  Chamlier.  Tho 
other  measures,  23  in  all,  were  hurried  tliroiigh 
within  an  hour.  The  arbitrary  spirit  of  tho 
Military  I>rague  was  illustrated  by  dissatisfac- 
tion even  with  this  display  of  docility.  It  wiui 
said  that  the  Ta'ngiie,  fearing  tliat  the  silent 
voting  U|Mm  laws  would  be  taken  as  a sign  of 
conipulsion,  commanded  the  members  to  talk. 
Accordingly  discus.sion  was  resumed  In  the 
Chamber  on  (Vtolicr  16. 

I.4iter  in  tlie  month  of  October  a now 
bill  was  brought  in  to  proviile  for  summon- 
ing the  re.^erves  and  for  the  preparatory  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  The  War  Minister  declared 
that  the  active  army  could  be  raised  to  216.000, 
which,  witli  the  reserves,  would  make  4.50.000. 
At  present  there  were  4H,000  men  still  untraim*d 
who  were  available  for  service.  Tlie  new  law 
authorimi  the  calling  of  these  to  the  colors, 
the  period  iff  training  not  to  exceed  thn*c 
nieinths.  By  this  time  the  Military  I^i-.igue 

swmeil  t<»  show  a more  acquiesevnt  temp<*r,  hut 
in  the  following  month,  through  its  ollicial  news- 
pap«T  organ,  it  resumed  its  threal€*niiig  attitude, 
declaring  that  it  would  insist  on  the  overhauling 
of  the  diplomatic  service  and  certain  other  de- 
partments and  would  publish  a list  of  proscriK-d 
perstuis.  The  spirit  of  insuliordinatinn,  which 
tiK?  1.4*ague  had  done  so  mucli  to  Lister,  Is-gan 
to  show  itself  in  its  own  ranks  at  the  clo.se  of 
Xovemher,  when  the  junior  luemlnTs,  con- 
tending that  the  present  leaders  showed  little 
regard  for  their  inlerests,  demanded  the  sp- 
]K)intmor»t  <if  a new-  eommiftfs*.  On  Ih-eemlier 
20  Colonel  UipatliiotiH,  the  new  War  Minister, 
wlio  was  a represental  ive  of  the  Military 
T.eagiie,  brought  in  the  army  reorganization 
hill.  In  the  discussion  that  fo|]r>wed  he  s|Kike 
slightingly  of  the  |niwers  of  Ihiriiament.  This 
caused  much  indignation  among  the  Deputies 
and  he  waa  (mmiii  afUrwards  distuiNsed. 
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Thr  Naval  C'RiKit^.  Meanwhile  trouble  Iiml 
ariftrn  ainon^  the  junior  oilicera  of  the  navy, 
who  pr-ferrwl  certain  dentomla  to  the  Kovera* 
nwrit.  aoine  of  which  the  guverniiicnt  accepieU. 
One  of  the  changes  deniamlcU  waa  the  redu«-tion 
of  the  ugc  of  retirement  for  the  aenior  olHcera. 
The  government  brought  in  a bill  retlucing  the 
a^  for  captains  from  the  aixty-fourth  to  the 
fifty-eighth  year,  and  for  commandera  from  the 
aixty-aecond  to  the  fifty-fifth.  This  coiieeasion 
waa  not  aufiicient  and  tl>ere  arose  at  the  end 
of  OetoU’r  a mutiny  among  the  junior  ollicera. 
Commander  Typaldos,  the  representative  of  the 
latter,  demanded  the  immediate  removal  of  a 
number  of  ofiicera  and  the  reinstatement  of  a 
BUbaltem  officer  who  had  I»een  coahiered  during 
the  war  with  Turkey.  Upon  the  Miniater  of 
W'ar’a  refusal,  Typaldoa  became  threatening, 
earing  that,  unleaa  the  request  waa  grant<^ 
within  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  attack  the 
8alamia  fleet  with  his  torpedo  flotilla.  He  ap- 
pealed for  aup}K)rt  to  the  Military  League,  of 
which  he  waa  a member,  but  the  l>^aguc  having 
learned  that  a gootl  many  of  the  junior  officers 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  Typaldoa,  that  the 
crews  of  the  fleet  were  either  indifferent  or  hos- 
tile to  him  and  that  he  could  not  even  count  on 
the  officers  of  his  own  flotilla,  decided  to  expel 
him  and  to  stand  by  the  government.  The 
mutinv  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  October 
turne<{  out  to  be  a trivial  affair.  A force  of 
alxmt  throe  hundred  men  and  twenty  oflicera  at- 
tacked three  battleships  with  destroyers.  Shota 
wore  fired  by  one  destroyer  and  the  fire  was  rc- 
turnoil.  A Imiler  pi|K*  on  hoard  the  destroyer 
was  hurst,  scalding  five  men  to  death.  One  man 
was  killed  on  a battleship.  Tliese  were  the  only 
casualties.  The  crews  of  tlie  destroyers  re- 
fused to  obey  the  command  of  Typaldoa  to  con- 
tinue fighting  and  ao<m  the  force  of  nnitineora 
was  in  confusion.  About  fifty  arrests  were 
nmde.  Typfthlos  and  his  officers  c^scapod  into  the 
interior,  but  he  was  arrestetl  during  the  first 
week  of  Novernbt>r.  ^lost  of  the  men  aiul  ofR- 
c<'ra  of  the  fleet  remaiiu'il  loyal,  and  throughout 
the  navy  generally  the  feeling  ran  very  high 
against  tlic  mutim'ers.  It  wa»  decideil  that  the 
mutinetTs  should  W tried  hy  the  Assize  Court 
and  not  by  court  martial.  On  Novemljcr  4 the 
law  cmlnxlying  the  re<luction  of  the  age  of  re- 
tirement arcf»rding  to  the  promise  ma<le  to  the 
junior  officers  waa  introduced  in  the  Chamber. 
It  occasioned  mueh  discontent  among  the  senior 
officers.  The  cause  of  the  mutiny  as  distinct 
from  its  immediate  occasion  was  the  demoraliza- 
tion that  had  resulttHl  from  the  rourae  taken 
by  the  Military  I-eague. 

FiXAXriAL  I^RoposAUi.  On  Octol>er  13  the 
government  submitted  proj>oH,aU  f<»r  meeting  the 
deficit  of  eight  million  drachmas  hy  more  i*co- 
nomical  administration  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  for  raising  ls*sides  from  new  revenues  and 
by  means  of  further  economies  the  sum  of 
twenty  million  drachmas  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  pro|M)se<l  reorganiz.ation  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  new  sources  of  revenue  incbnletl, 
first,  an  increa-^e  in  the  duties  on  gunpow*ler, 
dynamite,  spirits  and  other  articles  that  could 
not  l>e  classed  as  neeesaarlea  of  life;  a succession 
duty,  an  income  tax.  and  a tax  on  movables. 
At  the  same  time  the  government  proposed  a 
reduction  of  duties  on  |sdr<deuni,  rice  an<l  other 
TU‘e«'<*HitieA,  and  the  remission  <if  the  tax  on 
plowing  animals  and  vineyards.  On  Udmif 
of  the  guveriuiK’nt  plan  it  waa  urgi-d  that  it  re- 


moved the  burdens  from  the  poor  and  phicvnl 
them  on  the  classes  able  to  bear  them.  On  tlie 
other  hand  the  induHtries  affwled  by  them  raised 
a protest  and  tiie  United  Ouilds  urged  against 
them  that  they  were  inconsistent  witli  a princi- 
ple wliich  had  been  asserted  at  the  mass  mi'et- 
iiig  of  September  27  and  aceepttnl  hy  the  govern- 
ment, namely,  that  articles  of  consumption 
should  not  be  taxed.  Toward  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber there  were  signs  of  opposition  to  the  new 
financial  measures  in  the  provinces  and  some  of 
their  features  were  objectionable  also  to  foreign 
governments.  On  Noveml^er  23  the  law  reducing 
the  age  of  retirement  among  the  senior  officers  in 
the  navy  reached  its  third  reading.  On  Decem- 
her  7 the  fis<-al  measures  preliminary  to  the 
pres4*ntation  of  the  biniget  were  introduce<l,  in- 
cluding a tax  on  alcohol,  a duty  on  imported 
iron  ware,  a new  duty  on  malt  imported  for  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  tlic  abolition  of  the  tax 
on  plowing  animals,  the  regulation  of  the  ex- 
portation of  wine,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
sugar  monopoly.  It  w*aa  also  proposed  to  abol- 
ish the  tax  on  vineyards. 

Othkr  Evknth.  In  March  preparations  were 
made  for  the  cele!»ration  of  the  centenary  of 
I»rd  Byron’s  visit.  The  British  excavations  at 
Sparta  were  going  on  during  the  summer  (see 
.\Rrii.ROLOGT).  Early  in  June  the  military 
authority  condemned  to  varying  terms  of  impris- 
onment 217  non-commissioned  officers  on  tho 
charge  of  insubordination  for  having  pctitioneil 
tho  Chamber  against  the  passage  of  a law 
which  tended  to  restrict  the  promotion  of  non- 
commissioned officers  to  the  commissioned  ranks. 
In  .Inly  an  earthquake  occurred  in  Elis  accom- 
panicKl  by  volcanic  eruptions  near  Ponhiote.  The 
losa  of  life  waa  estimated  at  thirty  and  four 
huudre<l  houses  were  said  to  have  been  destroyed. 

GREEK  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  or  GREEK 
CHURCH.  A religious  body  wiiich  cornpris4>s 
In  its  widest  Hen^e  all  those  memlsTs  following 
tlie  Greek  or  Oreco-Slavonic  rite.  Its  ofTicial 
designation  is  tlie  Holy  Ortho<lox  ('alholic 
A|Kisto1ic  (.’hurch.  The  memlH'rship  throughout 
the  world  ia  in  the  neighborluKvl  of  lOO.OtlO.nfK). 
There  are  in  the  Unile<l  States  four  branches: 
Russian  Ortho<!nx,  with  a niemltership  of  alxiiit 
50,000,  nl>out  100  churches  and  75  ministers; 
Greek  Ortho<lox.  with  aUuit  lOO.OOO  memN>ra, 
42  churches  and  43  ministt>rs;  Syrian  Orthodox, 
with  about  4000  memliers,  8 churrbi^  and  9 
ministers,  and  the  S^Tvian  OrthfMlox,  with 
alxmt  1.5.000  communicants,  10  churelios  and 
0 ministers.  The  nrchhishop  In  charge  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  formerly  litid  a seat 
in  Alaska  and  now  resides  in  New  York  City. 
The  Greek  Church  has  no  bishop  in  tho  Cniteil 
States.  Tho  Syrian  Church  lielongs  to  the  Synod 

Antioch.  They  liave  a bishop  concentrated  by 
the  Russian  Archbishop. 

GREEN,  Ja.mes  CiLcnRiST.  An  American 
rear-admiral,  retired,  died  February  Id.  1909. 
He  was  Iwrn  in  1841,  and  entered  the  volunteer 
naval  service  as  acting  ensign  in  May,  ISfll, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  regular  a<Tvice  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  made  com- 
mander in  1887,  and  captain  in  1900.  In  that 
year  he  was  commandant  at  the  Havana  naval 
af/ition.  He  waa  retiriNl  in  1901  at  his  own 
rtxpjest,  as  rear-admiral,  after  40  years  of 
wrviw. 

GREEN  BUG.  See  E.xtomoloot. 
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OBEENLAND.  A DnniRh  colony,  nnd.  after 
Auiitralia,  the  lar^c^t  Uiand  in  the  world.  The 
area  ts  variously  csliiimted  at  from  about  500,* 
000  to  over  800,000  Hquare  miles.  The  colonized 
area,  extendinj;  along  the  west  cc.iat  from 
about  00®  to  about  72®  north  latitude,  is  cs- 
tinmteil  at  4(5,740  square  miles  and  its  pojui* 
lation' ( 1001 ) at  11,805.  The  trade  is  u gov 
ornment  mnnojady.  The  total  imports  from 
Denmark,  1907,  amounted  to  MlO.fKK)  kroner 
(1  krone— 20.8  <‘C‘nlH)  ; and  the  exports  to  Den* 
mark,  to  492,000  kroner. 

OBEENWOOD,  FanuiRiCK.  An  English  au- 
thor, journaiUt  and  publicint,  died  December 
10,  1909.  lie  was  the  originator  and  first  edi* 
tor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  when  this 
journal  was  purchas'd  by  Yates  Thompson  and 
made  a Liberal  organ,  (Ireenwood  funmb^l  the 
Ht,  JamcM  Gazette,  which  he  CHiitinl  for  several 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  histories  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  and  Naprdeon  III.,  ami  also 
wrote  two  uovtds,  The  Lovern*  lAixicon  and  /m- 
a^inn/tuna  tn  Dreams  and  their  Htudy. 

OBEQOBY,  Kdwabo  John.  An  English 
painter,  died  June  22,  1900.  He  was  born  in 
Southampton  in  18.50  and  studied  at  the  art 
school  in  his  native  town  and  at  South  Ken* 
sington.  His  first  pictures  were  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1875.  He  was  made 
academician  in  1898.  Among  the  best  known 
of  his  works  are  “Saint  (ieorge  “ (1870); 

“Tlje  Signal”;  “A  Rehearsal”  (1882);  “Sir 
Galahad,”  and  “ Is  It  a Mouse?  ” He  was  known 
especially  as  a skiiitul  painter  of  domestic 
genre  subjects. 

QBENADA.  The  largest  of  the  Windward 
Islands  (q.  v.)  and  the  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor; a British  possession.  Area,  133  square 
miles;  population  (including  some  of  the  Gren- 
adines), in  1900,  70,505;  in  1908,  72,988.  St. 
George’s  is  the  chief  town.  The  Grenadines  ore 
a chain  of  small  islands  lying  between  Grenada 
and  St.  V’incent,  w'ithin  whose  governments  they 
are  included.  The  soil  is  fertile;  cacao,  apices, 
rubber,  cotton,  coffee,  and  fruits  aie  grown, 
and  the  forests  are  rich  in  valuable  timbers. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  in  1908  were 
£303,783  and  £359.245  respectively,  against 
£288,005  and  £417,299  in  1907.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  were  (1908-9)  £73,182 

and  £72.001  respectively,  against  £79,871  and 
£68,383  In  1907-8.  The  public  debt  stood  (1909) 
at  £123,670. 

GBOSS,  CiiARLf:8.  An  American  scholar  and 
educator,  die<l  Deceml^er  3,  1909.  lie  was  born 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1857,  nnd  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College  in  1878.  From  1884  to  1888  he 
was  engaged  in  literary  work  in  England,  and 
in  tlie  latter  year  became  instructor  in  Harvard 
Vniversity.  He  was  later  made  professor  of 
history  in  that  institution.  Among  his  writ- 
ings. w’hich  are  numerous,  are:  Gilda 
catiftia  (1883);  The  Gild  Merchant  (1890); 
bibliography  of  Hritish  Municipal  History 
(1897);  Sourct’s  and  Liternturr  of  Dmjlish 
History  (1900).  He  also  translated  Lavisse’s 
Political  History  of  Europe  (1891)  and  Kay- 
acriing’s  Christopher  Columbus  (1893).  He 
was  a contributor  to  American  and  English  his- 
torical reviews  and  was  a corresf)onding  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Historical  5?i>ciety  of  England 
and  the  Royal  Swiety  of  Gottingen. 

GBOUSSET,  Paschai..  A Frenrh  journalist 
and  communist,  died  April  10,  1909.  He  was 


Imrn  at  Porte  in  the  island  of  Corsica  in  1844. 
For  a short  time  he  stmiiml  medicine  in  Paris, 
hut  sf>on  almnth>T>ed  this  for  journalism.  He 
wrote  scientific  articles  for  I/Eicndnrd  and  Lo 
Figaro,  under  the  pen-name  of  “ Docteur 
Blaslus.”  He  l»egan  also  to  write  fiction  un- 
der the  name  of  Leojadil  Virey.”  In  1809  ho 
joined  Henry  de  Rochefort  in  the  managenumt 
of  the  journal  Lo  MnrseilUiise.  He  quarreled 
in  1870  with  I*rince  Pierre  Boimpjtrte  and  sent 
two  seconds  to  answer  the  challenge  sent  by  the 
latter.  One  of  these,  Victor  Noire,  was  killtHi 
!»y  the  Prince.  This  aroused  in  Grouswd  bitter 
opfKisItion  to  the  empire  ami  he  attacked  it 
savagely  in  La  Marseillaise.  For  this  he  was 
condemned  to  a heavy  fine  and  repeated  Im- 
prisonments. in  1871  he  took  part  in  the  in- 
surrection and  was  eh‘cted  a member  of  the 
Commune,  taking  charge  of  foreign  atfairs,  but 
in  an  attempt  to  leave  Paris  in  June  he  was 
arro'*ted  and  deported  to  N«*w  Caledonia.  Es- 
caping in  1874  with  Rochefort  and  others,  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  acte«l  ns  the  I>ondon 
ctirresiM)ndent  of  Le  Temps  under  the  name  of 
“ Philippe  Daryl.”  He  returned  to  Pnri.s  in 
1881  and  in  the  same  year  was  defeatetl  in  the 
elections.  He  was  chosen  Deputy  in  1893  and 
was  re<*h*eted  in  1898.  1902  ami  1(100.  He  wrote 
much  and  among  his  published  works  are  the 
politic.vl  sketches,  Le  hilan  de  Vanni'-e  1S6S 
(1809);  Les  origines  J’mmc  dynastie,  le  coup 
dYtat  dc  lirumaire  an  Vlll.  (IS09),  His  Les 
condamnf^s  polititjucs  en  yourelle  CnH'donie 
(written  with  Jourde.  1870)  is  autobiographi- 
cal. He  wrote  also  many  works  of  travel  and 
life  abroad  and  translated  IImj  works  of  several 
English  authors,  including  Stevenson  and 
Mayne  Reid. 

GBUYEB,  Fbax^is.  A French  chemist  and 
writer  on  art,  died  in  November,  190S».  He  was 
hf>rn  in  1824  and  studied  at  the  Ecnle  des  Arts 
et  Manufactures.  He  was  apjiointed  lecturer 
ill  chemistry  at  the  Institiit  Agronomique  of 
Versailles,  hut  lie  later  nlwndnned  science  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  from  1857  to  IHOH  published 
seven  volumes  on  Raphaers  frescoes  of  the  V^ati- 
can,  ami  on  his  Virgins.  In  1874  he  published 
Paphael  ns  a Porfroif  Paiw(er.  He  wrote  other 
works  in  the  field  of  art  criticism  and  of  the 
history  of  art,  and  many  essays  and  periodicals. 
He  was  flp|K>into<t  in  1872  inspector  geiieral  and 
Inter  a memlwr  of  the  Superior  (.ouncil  for  the 
Fine  Arts.  He  was  finally  eleetiKi  Conserva- 
teur  de  la  peintiire  at  the  I..omTe.  He  was 
elected  a member  of  tlw  Aca<16mie  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  1875.  He  was  also  curator  of  the 
-Mu»(V  CondO. 

GUADELOUPE.  A French  colony  composed 
of  several  islands  of  the  I^'sser  Antilles;  total 
area,  087  square  miles;  |>opulatton  (1900),  190,- 
273.  The  principal  islands  are  Guadeloupe 
proper,  or  Bass**  Terre  on  the  west  nnd  Gramlc- 
Terre  mi  the  east  of  a narrow  channel  si'pa- 
rating  the  two.  The  five  smaller  islands,  Marie 
Galante,  I>*s  Saintes,  Ik'-sirade,  St.  BarthCdemy, 
and  St.  Martin,  are  de|H*ndeiicie8  of  the  colony 
propir.  ('.apital,  Puint-il-Pitrc  (|>opulation  14,- 
801).  There  are  113  public  ami  private  ele- 
mentary schmds,  W'ith  12,182  pupils,  and  two 
secondary  establishments,  with  728  pupils.  Tho 
country  is  fertile;  27,032  hectares  are  devoted 
to  sugar,  employing  28.800  persons;  5138  to 
eolTee.  employing  7935  fs-rsons;  2540  to  cacao, 
and  0920  to  manioc.  Valuable  timber  is  coq- 
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tnined  in  the  fon*«t8,  which  cover  71,250  hec- 
tares. The  imfHirts  in  l!M>7  amounted  to  13,- 
420, H55  franco  (France.  M,I03.(MK));  exports, 
10,200,150  ( Franc«%  15,075,000).  i!>ugar,  rum, 
and  cacao  are  the  principul  ex)K)rts.  There  is 
direct  steamship  eomniiinicntion  with  France. 
Tlie  budpet  for  1008  biilatUMnl  at  ‘1,002.322 
francs;  ex|H>nditurc  of  France  (budget  of  1008), 
400.000  francs.  I>eht  <m(K(unding  .fauuary  J, 
1007,  reported  at  10,575.0fK)  francs.  The  flank 
of  (I'undeloiijM*  has  capital,  .3.000,000  francs; 
reserve  fund-s,  843,740.  The  colonv  is  adminis- 
tered by  a governor  and  an  electe«i  c«mncil,  ami 
is  representt^d  in  the  French  Parliament  by  one 
senator  and  tw«»  deputies. 

OUALEGNAY  BIVEB  BBIEGE.  Se« 
Bbiik.es. 

GUABANTEE  OF  DEPOSITS.  See  Banks 
AM»  Ba.NKI.su. 

GUATEICAXA.  The  most  northern  ami 
western  republic  of  Central  Aniorico.  The  capi- 
tal is  Guatemala  City. 

Abca  and  PopulaViox.  The  estimated  area 
of  the  22  departments  comprising  the  republic 
is  4H.300  square  miles.  The  pofiuhition  in  1003 
was  1,842,1.34;  at  the  end  of  lOOO,  1.882,092  (es- 
timated). AInuiI  50  jHT  cent,  of  the  inimhi- 
tunts  are  Indians,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
mesliaos.  The  principal  towns,  with  popula- 
tion, ore:  Guatemala  City,  125,000;  ('oban, 

30,770;  Quezalteiiango,  28,!»40;  Totonicapnn, 
28,310;  San  Pedro,  10.100.  Immigration  is 
small,  but  is  b«Miig  enerjuraged  by  the  govern- 
ment; a law  pronuilgat€s!  .April  30,  1909,  makes 
provisions  for  the  care  of  colonists.  Primary  in- 
struction is  fix'e  and  nominally  compulsory.  In 

1908  there  were  1330  public  primary  schools, 
with  51,280  pupils.  In  1909  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish was  iiuide  compulsory  in  the  primary 
schools.  Si*condary  schools  are  established  at 
Guatemala  City,  QuezaJtenango,  and  Chiqui- 
niula.  At  the  capital  and  at  (iuczaltennngo  arc 
institutions  for  higher  and  professional  educa- 
tion. 

Industries.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry, and  the  leading  crops  arc  ctdlce  (con- 
trolle<I  largely  by  German  capital),  sugar,  corn, 
bananas,  tidmceo,  and  cacao.  A preHidential 
decrt'C  of  July,  1908,  made  the  cultivation  of 
a minimum  of  cotton  cornpiilHory  on  suitably 
conditioned  laiuls,  and  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  in  nil  its  branches  is  the  subject 
of  governmental  aid.  The  average  eotfci*  crop 
amounts  to  alsmt  70,O(H).O0fl  pounds;  that  of 

1909  was  cstinmt<*<I  at  81.090,000  pounds.  Cat- 
tis  raising  is  of  con^iiderahle  importance.  The 
exploitation  of  the  timber  reserves  of  the  coun- 
try la  a valuable  industry  and  receives  cunsid- 
crahle  ofliciul  attention;  valuable  concf^ssions 
were  recently  granted  for  the  cutting  and  ex- 
port of  cabinet  (esjareiully  mahogany)  and  dye 
woods,  the  extraetion  of  chicle  and  other  gums, 
and  the  development  of  ruhlier  culture.  Tliere 
are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  xinc,  anti- 
mony, and  salt,  hut  hitherto  they  ha\'e  bt^en 
only  slightly  exploited.  Manufacturing  has 
not  yet  attained  importance,  nlihoiigh  s<ime  cot- 
ton textiles  are  prmiiieed,  and  a few  brew- 
eries, sugar  mills,  an«l  tanneries  are  profitably 
conducted.  A factory  near  Quexaltenango  con- 
sumes about  2.5U0,ikK)  |aninds  of  cotton  an- 
nually. 

Fobkkjv  Commerce.  The  values  of  imports 
and  exports  have  been  us  follows: 


1D06  1907  1908 

Imports r.220.760  $7,816,574  $5.8U.5S6 

Exports 7.136.280  10.174.4^8  6,758.113 


In  1908  the  decrease  in  imjMirts  was  attribu- 
table largely  to  the  falling  o(T  in  receipts  of 
railway  material;  and  the  principal  cause  of 
the  export  decline  whs  the  small  eofTee  crop. 
The  leading  imports  Include:  Cotton  goods  (#1,- 
380,575  in  1998),  ironware,  provisions,  w'ines 
and  liquors,  chemicals,  and  nmchinery.  Tim 
chief  exports  were,  in  1098:  ('olTee,  00.722.990 

pounds,  valued  at  $5,597,183;  hides  and  skins, 
$201,283;  Imnanns.  $299,474  (558.249  bunches, 
all  shipped  to  the  CnitiNl  States)  ; sugar,  $1HH,- 
788;  ruWr,  158,573;  ww>ds.  $144,349.  Of  the 
imptjrts  to  and  exports  from  Gimtcmala,  the 
share  of  the  United  States  in  1998  was  $1,718,- 
550  and  $1,775,575;  (Termanv,  $1,258,193  an<i 
$3,939,207;  Great  Britain,  $1,051.84.3  and  $713,- 
449;  France,  $209,947  and  $713,755.  Of  the 
1008  coflco  export,  (Jermany  received  35.725.100 
pounds,  the  United  Statca  13,956,5)90,  and  Great 
Britain  5.9U3.190. 

UoMMl'xicATloNs.  There  were  almut  480 
miles  of  railway  in  1909.  A line  is  under  con- 
struction iH'tween  Qiieraltenango  and  Guate- 
mala City.  New  lines  and  exb’nsions  arc  pro- 
jected; notable  among  them  are:  A line  from 
Znoapa  to  the  frontier,  connecting  with  Santa 
Ana  in  Salvador,  and  forming  a link  in  the 
Pan-American  Railway;  a line  from  Calmllo 
Blanco  to  Pajapita.  connecting  the  Gualamalan 
Western  and  O^^s  railways;  a line  from  Pajap- 
ita  to  the  frontier,  connecting  with  the  Mexican 
railways.  At  the  end  of  1908  there  were  3597 
miles  of  telegraph  and  384  miles  of  telephone 
linos. 

Financr,  For  1907  revenue  and  expenditure 
in  pajsT  pesos  were  reported  at  3.1.297.823  and 
44,500,221  respectively;  for  1908,  (he  re)>ort»*d 
revenue  was  37,335,9.>8  pesos  pnpiT.  In  the  for- 
mer year  the  paper  ih*s<)  was  worth  about  8 
cents;  in  the  latter,  aisnit  5)  cents.  Over  one- 
half  the  revenue  is  dcrivc<I  from  customs,  and 
onc-third  from  taxi*s  on  spirits,  tobacco,  etc. 
Alsnit  one-half  the  expenditure  is  for  the  public 
debt.  At  the  end  of  1908  the  external  g»>ld  debt, 
including  arrears  of  interest,  amounted  to 
$10,102,455;  tlm  currency  (|U(>er)  debt  stood 
nt  71,884,744  pesiis. 

Abmt.  The  regular  army  numl>ers  almut  7000 
officers  and  men  and  the  militia  al>out  57.090. 
All  citizens  not  exemptcsl  are  liable  for  service 
from  the  18th  to  25th  y«*ar  in  the  active 
army  and  from  the  25th  to*50th  in  the  militia. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a president,  who  is  elected  for  a term 
of  six  years  and  is  assisted  by  a cabinet  of  six 
members.  Tlie  legislative  power  devolves  upon 
the  representative  National  Assembly  (59  mem- 
bers) and  the  Council  of  State  ( 15  meml)ers — 5 
clectJHl  by  the  Assembly  and  10  appointed  by 
(lie  President,  0 being  the  cabinet  ministers). 
The  President  in  1909  was  Mamid  Estrada 
Cabrera,  wljo,  as  Vice-President,  Hticceede^l  to 
the  executive  office  in  March,  1898.  an<!  subse- 
quently was  cIccUhI  for  the  term  ending  March 
15,  1905,  and  again  for  the  term  ending  March 
15,  1911.  Sec  Ariiitilvtion,  International 

GUIANA.  f4e«  British  Guiana;  Dutch 
Guiana;  French  Guiana. 

GUINEA,  FBE.NCH.  See  French  Guinea. 
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GUNPOWDER.  So<?  Military  pRooRras. 

GYMNASTICS.  Tlio  cU-venth  anmml  intor- 
colU'jjiaU*  iiitft  wan  won  by  Columbia, 

who»4*  scomi  17  jJoiiitM.  Princeton,  the 

ItiOS  chaiiipinn,  liiiiKhMl  second  with  13  points 
and  New  York  I'niversity  third  with  » points. 
Other  coUej»ort  to  acore  were:  Pennsylvania,  7 

points;  Vale,  5 points,  and  RutjjiTS  3 jKiints. 
The  individual  chanipionsliip  went  to  Schewm* 
maker  of  rolumhia.  who  made  320  points.  Dowd 
of  Princeton  was  second  with  a total  of  315  and 
Melitzer  of  Colunilda  third  with  205.  The  all- 
around  national  champion'^hip  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  was  again  won  by  Fred  StelTena, 
who  contested  under  the  colors  of  the  Turn 
Verein  Vorwaerts.  Steftens’s  total  score  was 
144.55  points.  Frank  Jirasek  of  the  Pohemian 
Gymnasium  Sokol  finished  second  with  14.1.05 
points  and  Charles  Downs  of  the  Alsaoe-Ix)r* 
mine  Turn  Verein,  third,  with  130.51  points. 
The  eluh  championship  went  to  the  Pohemian 
Gymnasium  Sokol.  The  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
which  won  the  event  in  1U08,  took  second  place. 

GYROSCOPE.  The  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  gyrostat  to  transportation  scored  a 
further  advance  in  lfl09  when  I..oui8  Brennan, 
the  inventor  of  the  Brennan  torpo<lo,  exhibited 
!>eforc  the  Royal  Society  of  England  on  Xovem- 
ber  14  a car  14  feet  in  length  running  on  a 
monorail  and  carrying  40  passengers.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  in  tlie  spring  of  1907  Mr.  Bren- 
nan exhibited  Ijefnre  the  Royal  Society  a model 
car  8 feet  in  length  which,  running  along  a 
single  rail  or  a cabh'way,  wa.s  able  to  maintain 
its  position  and  e<|inlibrium  despite  the  shifting 
of  the  load  and  which  indicated  the  pOHsihiiity 
of  tlie  gjTOBoopic  principle  being  appl!e«l  to 
larger  cars  working  on  a single  line  of  track 
and  cap.ohlc  of  operating.  This  principle  of 
the  gyroscope  may  U*  slated  ns  the  use  of  rap- 
idly rotating  nms«*s  in  the  form  of  fly  wlunds  to 
preserve  a desired  |>osilion  of  the  axis  of  the 
car  and  to  resist  forces  lending  to  displace  it. 
The  ear  was  supported  on  its  single  track  by  a 
bearing  wheel,  so  that  the  problem  was  simple 
to  kiH‘p  the  gvTOKeo|M»  wheels  in  rotation  and 
communicate  motion  to  the  driving  whe«ds.  In 
the  nuMlel  originally  shown  electricity  was  em- 
ployeil  jw  the  motive  |w»wer  ami  the  fly  wheels 
revolved  at  a spee^l  of  7500  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  gyro.«copic  apparatus  amounted  to  hut 
5 per  c«'nt.  of  tlie  total  weight  of  the  locomo- 
tive. For  the  1909  ex|»eriments  n ear  was  used 
14  f*H*t  in  length.  13  feet  high  and  10  f«*et  wide, 
which  weighed  22  tons,  a gsis^tiine  engine  sup- 
plying the  motive  jiower  l>oth  for  the  gj’ro- 
sct>p<*H  and  the  driving  wheels.  The  gyroscopes 
were  two  in  nurnWr,  weighed  three-quarters 
of  a ton  each,  and  revolved  at  a sp'ed  of  3tHi0 
revolutions  |>er  minute.  C*are  was  taken  to  cut 
down  friction  losses  at  the  l*earings  as  much  as 
possible  and  the  wheels  were  incases!  and  ran 
in  a vacuum.  The  car  was  operated  on  a cir- 
cular track  220  yards  in  circumference  and  de- 
spite tin*  efTorts  of  the  |wssengers  to  destroy  the 
(miance  by  shifting  (heir  positions  suddenly  the 
gyroseoytes  mainbnined  its  proper  position. 

While  the  Brennan  experiments  were  in  prog- 
ress in  Great  Britain,  Herr  Seherl,  a German 
capitnlist,  w’ns  showing  In  Berlin  a gyroscopic 
car  which  was  later  brought  to  the  Unit<'<l 
Stales,  While  indej>endently  devised  it  was  in 
many  resys'cls  similar  to  that  of  the  Kriglish 
iuveutur.  It  was  invented  by  Taul  Froclich  and 
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the  model  tested  was  18  feet  long  and  4 feet 
wide,  carried  on  two  2-wlMt*le<l  trucks,  on  each 
of  which  was  a J horw‘-yK»wer  motor.  Tlie  two 
pyroKcoj>es  controlling  tlw*  ecpiilibrum  of  the  car 
were  mounted  in  tho  frame,  so  that  the  ily 
wheels  normally  would  rotate  in  a horizonhil 
plane  on  vertical  axes.  The  fly  wheels  weigliM 
only  125  pounds  each,  htit  they  were  op(>ra!Hi 
by  eh'ctric  motors  at  the  high  sy)ei*d  jif  HIMK) 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  motors  were  at 
the  lower  end-s  of  the  shaft  and  motor;  fly 
wheels  and  shafts  were  mounted  In  air-tight 
casings  from  which  the  air  had  been  eximusted. 
The  casings  arc  mounted  on  transverse  axes 
journaled  into  the  frame  of  the  ear  so  that  they 
can  move  fore  and  aft  in  a vertical  plane.  Tho 
motors  are  arranged  to  revolve  in  opposite  di- 
rections and  they  are  connected  hy  Ndl-crank 
levers  and  tooth^  quadrants,  for  the  working 
of  the  gyroscopes  is  always  in  opyx»site  direc- 
tions. A peculiar  feature  in  which  the  Schorl 
car  difTers  from  the  Brennan  is  in  having  a ho- 
called  “ precession  motor  ” carried  at  the  roar 
of  the  gyroscopes  and  operated  by  liydraulic 
pressure  produced  by  an  electrically-driven  oil 
pump.  This  fends  to  increase  the  rf^si.stance  of 
the  gyroscope  to  any  action  working  to  displace 
its  axis  and  thus  automatically  ends  in  restor- 
ing the  car  to  a position  of  equilibrium. 

HJEMOGLOBIN.  The  red  coloring  matter 
of  tluj  blood,  has  been  isolated  for  therapeutic 
use.  It  occurs  an  a browni«h-re<!  pr)wder.  solu- 
ble in  water.  It  is  given  internally  for  the 
same  piir]>osc  a.s  organic  iron. 

HAGUE  CONFERENCE.  See  Arbitra- 

TIO.V,  iNTmXATIONAL. 

HAINES,  Sir  Fredfbick  Paitt..  A British 
Field  Marshal,  died  June  11,  1900.  Tie  was 
born  in  1R19,  and  served  ns  military  secretary 
in  1R45  in  India,  where  he  distinguishetl  him- 
self for  gallantry.  Ho  scrvetl  as  regimental 
oflicer  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  1R58  re- 
turned to  India  as  military  weretary  to  the 
government  of  Madras,  serving  throughout  tho 
Indian  Mutiny.  After  a series  of  home  ap- 
pointments, he  was  sent  again  to  India  in  1865 
to  command  a division  of  the  Bengal  army. 
After  another  interval  at  home,  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  at  Madras,  and  in  IH75  was 
nominated  to  the  chief  command  in  India, 
which  he  held  until  1R81. 

HAITI.  A West  Indian  republic,  occupying 
tho  western  and  smaller  portion  of  the  island 
of  Haiti.  The  capital  is  Port-au-Princc. 

Arka  and  Popl’lation.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  nI>out  10,200  square  miles.  Tlto 
population,  according  to  an  eccle.sia-stical  esti- 
mate based  on  parish  regi.sters,  was  1.500.IKM) 
in  1906;  an  estimate  in  1908  puts  it  at  l,8fM),- 
000.  Aliout  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
negrm*s  and  the  rest  mulattos,  the  numl>cr  of 
whites  being  negligible.  The  principal  towns, 
w'ith  estimated  population,  are:  Port-aii- 

Prince,  75,tKM);  Cape  Haiti.  29,000;  Ta»s  Cayes, 
25.000;  Gonaives,  IR.fWK).  The  oflicial  language 
is  French,  of  which  the  vernacular  is  a dialci't. 
Besides  some  private  schools  and  flve  public 
lycetinifl,  there  arc  about  400  public  primary 
scluMiIs.  The  educational  system  Is  very  ira- 
[H>rfect.  The  prevailing  religion  ia  Roman 
Catholicism. 

Imh’stbifw.  The  industries  are  mainly  agri- 
cultural. The  most  important  product  is  coffee, 
but  tbe  cx|K)rt  duty  tbereon  has  greatly  bin- 
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dere<l  itw  dovrlopmont.  At  prc«*nt  cofTop  ship- 
ment.^  nvera|;«>  only  a tittU*  more  than  half  the 
former  annual  export  of  100,000.000  poiimla. 
Cacao  is  an  important  product,  the  1008  crop 
amounting;  to  ainjut  O.OOO.OOO  pouml».  Cotton 
culture  ia  increaKing,  and  that  of  aiaal  hemp 
has  rcwntly  decliniHl.  There  are  numerous 
suj;ar  plAutations.  Of  the  many  valuable  woods 
cut  for  ex|M»rt,  lopwood  is  the  moKt  Important, 
The  mineral  resources  include  ffold,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  antimony,  tin.  sulphur,  etc,,  but  they 
are  almost  wholly  undeveloped.  Manufactur* 
itijr  eslahli-ibrnents  are  few  and  their  output 
small,  ^fanufactu^f^  products  include  soap, 
candles,  and  matches,  and  rum  and  other  spirits 
are  distilhHl, 

CoMiiKRCE.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
SeptemlKT  30.  1008,  imports  and  exjxirts  M’ero 
reported  at  $4,701,160  and  $3,478,848  respec- 
tively. Report^nl  exports  for  the  premlinjr  year 
amounted  to  $14,330,887.  The  exports  of  coffee 
during;  the  fiscal  years  1000  and  1007  amounted 
to  56,.305,070  pounds  and  60,824,860  pounds 
re«pi*ctively ; cacao.  4,582.403  ami  4,830,737  j 
lopivond,  87,700,000  and  114,458,880;  lopwo»>d 
roots,  48.770,276  and  44,076.320;  cotton.  3,86.5,- 
216  and  4,501,578;  cotton  seed,  6.208,280  and 
7.000, OlK).  Other  exjMtrts  were  honey,  wax, 
fustic,  cowhides,  goatskins,  orange  ;s*el,  and 
mahogany.  Imports  of  textiles,  provisions,  and 
household  articles  come  principally  from  the 
Cnited  Slates.  The  total  imports  therefrom  in 
1007  amounte<l  to  $3.145,8.53,  a?»d  the  exports 
to  the  I'nitts!  States.  $1,220,420;  in  1008.  $3,- 
500.775  and  $447,186  res|K*ctively.  Almost  the 
entire  cofL^e  exjK>rt  go«*s  to  Europe.  Of  the 
total  exports,  h’rance  receives  about  two-thirds, 
tJermnny  taking  second  place. 

CoMMrxiCATloxB.  A fifteen-mile  railway 
comu'cts  Cape  Haiti  with  (Irande  RivitVo.  A 
light  railway  is  in  operation  from  Port-au- 
Prince  to  I,ake  Assufd  (twenty -eight  miles),  l»e* 
ing  intended  ultimately  to  connect  the  capitals 
of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Another 
line,  projected  from  Gonaives  to  Hinclie,  is 
0|H*n  as  far  as  Passerelle,  and  one  from  Les 
(‘ayes  to  Perrin  has  l>een  contracted  for.  A 
regular  line  of  steamboats  plies  l»etween  Grande 
Saline,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ArtilKmite  River, 
and  tlvc  interior.  The  principal  towns  are  con- 
nected by  government  telegrafdi.  There  arc 
thirty-one  post-oflices. 

Finance.  Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from 
customs;  the  largest  item  of  ex|ienelitiire  is 
service  of  the  debt.  In  the  fiscal  year  emiing 
Septeml>cr  30,  1006.  (he  revenue  amount<*<l  to 
$2,731,761  and  5.135,250  gourdes  (1  paper 
gourde  is  worth  about  20  cents);  in  1007,  $2.- 
.547,664  and  7,718,201  gourdes.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1008,  the  ex)H*nditure  was  estimated  at 
$2,651,240  and  8,885,660  gourdes;  for  the  fiscal 
year  1000,  the  eatimatecl  revenue  was  $3,235,- 
201  and  5.415.300  gounlcs,  and  the  estimated 
expen<liture  $2,777,088  and  7,283,0.53  gimrdes; 
for  the  fiscal  year  lOlO.  $2,61N,107  nnfl  6.684,- 
6.56  gourdes.  The  public  debt  on  March  31, 
1000,  amounted  to  $25,006,907  and  17.300,500 
gmirdes. 

Armv  and  Navy.  The  navy  includes  three 
small  giinlsmts.  The  Haitian  army  varies 
greatly  in  strength  from  time  to  time  with 
)Mditical  rircumstunces.  Returns  for  1000  gave 
for  the  tr(H)|H  of  the  guard:  1 regiment  of 

artillery  (3tMl  men).  4 regiments  <»f  infantry 
(1300  men);  2 battalions  of  cbasM>urs  (300 


men),  1 regiment  of  cavalry  (187  men),  and 
two  battalions  of  riflemen;  in  the  line  there 
were  3H  companies  of  infantry  (0361  men),  2 
regiments  of  artillery  (lUK)  men),  and  50  com- 
panies of  gendarmes  (2000  men),  or  a grand 
total  of  14,060  men. 

Governme.nt.  The  executive  authority  is 
x'estcii  in  a president,  who  is  electe<i  (by  the 
National  .^ss<*mbly)  for  a term  of  seven  years 
an<l  is  assisted  by  a cabinet  of  four  meml»era. 
The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  which  consists  of  the  Senate 
(30  members)  and  tho  Chaml)cr  of  Rcprest*n- 
tatives  (95  nHjnibers  cbonen  by  direct  vote). 
The  President  in  1900  was  General  Antoine  F. 
C.  Simon,  who  was  elected  I)ecemls?r  17,  1908, 
after  the  dc)M>sitiun  of  General  Alexis  Nord. 

HALE,  Edwakd  Ev>jihnT.  An  American 
clergyman,  author  and  philanthropist,  dit»<I 
June  10,  1009.  He  wa«  born  in  Roston  in  1822, 
the  son  of  Nathan  ILile,  e<litor  and  proprietor 
of  the  liosttm  Dailif  .ideerfiarr.  .\t  twelve 
years  of  age  he  had  learnt^l  to  set  type  in  his 
father's  oflice.  He  was  educated  at  the  R»»ston 
I-atin  School  and  at  Harvard  ('ol1eg»‘,  where  he 
graduated  in  18,30,  when  only  s«»ventt*en  years 
of  age.  In  1842  he  was  lit‘ens<sl  to  preach.  an<! 
undertook  his  first  pastorale  at  the  ('Imrch  of 
the  Vnity  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1846.  Hero 
he  remained  for  ten  years,  going  from  there  to 
tlie  South  Congregational  (‘hurch  (Unitarian) 
of  Roston.  Of  this  church  he  contimuNl  pastor 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Dr.  Hale  Mas 
a M'riter  from  his  earliest  youth,  but  liis  famous 
story,  Thf  Man  R'tffiout  a Country,  written 
just  iK'fore  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
brought  him  instant  fame,  and  it  is  as  tlie 
author  of  this  little  book  that  he  was.  perhaps, 
most  widely  known.  This  story,  written  for 
the  puriK>se  of  stimulating  national  patriotism, 
wonderfully  achieved  this  purpose,  nn<|  l»ecame, 
in  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  almost  a classic. 
Dr.  Hale  wrote  much  that,  in  point  of  literary 
value,  prolmhly  exceeds  The  Man  Without  a 
Country.  Throughout  his  long  life  he  never 
cease<l  wTiling,  and  his  works  include  novels, 
bif)graphies,  histories,  essays  and  ndigioua  and 
ethical  productions.  He  wrote,  also,  a charm- 
ing volunjo  of  reminisi^ncea  entitled  1/rmonVa 
of  a Hundred  I’enra.  His  authorship  was,  liow- 
ever,  hut  a part  of  his  dally  life.  He  made 
no  pretensions  as  a literary  artist,  and  wrote 
only  IsK’iiuse  writing  was  his  natural  metlual 
of  expression.  His  stories  are  marked  by  a 
kindly  humor  and  a robust  and  inspiring*  cn- 
tliusiasm. 

Dr.  Hale  was  identified  with  nearly  all  tho 
forward  movements  that  arose  in  the  c<umtry 
during  his  lifetime.  He  was  the  organi/AT  of 
the  Lend  a Hand  Club,  ami  -a  promoter  i>f 
Chautau<|tm.  He  was  intimately  engagisl  in 
tho  provision  for  the  great  immigration  which 
began  with  the  Irish  famine  of  184.5  and  18|fi, 
and  he  wa.s  closely  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  New  England  Emigration  Aid  Society  in 
colonizing  Kansas  after  1854. 

In  spile  of  hU  activity  in  literary  and 
philanthropic  lines.  Dr.  Hale  insisted  that  he 
wished  first  to  1»e  thought  of  as  a minister  of 
the  gospel.  He  said:  “My  vocation,  first,  sec- 

ond and  last,  is  that  of  a minister  of  the 
gos|M»|.  My  avocation  has  lH*en  literature.” 
With  clmrncteristic  courage*.  Dr.  Male,  in  Mmh), 
substituted  water  for  wine  at  the  c^mimiinion 
table  of  hU  church.  He  was  nut  a great 
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prcachpr,  in  tli**  oratorical  scnae,  but  his  earn* 
catness  and  simplicity  gave  him  effectiveness  in 
the  pulpit. 

It  is  probable  that  Edward  Everett  Hale  will 
l>e  longest  renienil>t*re<i  for  what  he  was,  rather 
than  for  what  he  did.  'Hiroughoiit  his  whole 
career  he  was  an  example  of  optimistic,  ag- 
gressive patriotism.  The  purity,  simplicity 
and  lieaiity  of  his  life  made  him  Itelovcd  by 
those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  writings  or  of 
his  other  achievements.  His  outlook  on  life 
is  lK*st  summed  up  by  the  motto  of  his  Ten 
7'hnrn  One  is  Ten,  adopted  also  as  the  motto 
of  the  Lend  a Hand  Club, 

**  Look  up  and  not  down, 

IxKjk  forward  and  not  hack; 

Lo(ik  out  and  not  in,  and 
Lend  a hand.*’ 

Id  HK)3  Dr.  Halo  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  served  in 
that  [tosition  until  liis  death.  He  was  con- 
nected editorially  with  several  literary  journals 
and  news;xii>ers.  Among  his  writings,  in  addi* 
tion  to  those  mentioned  above,  arc:  In  His 
*V<i»ne;  .1/r.  Tangier's  Vacations;  H’Aaf  Cnrccrt 
The  Htory  of  Massachusetts ; A New  Hngtand 
Hoifhood;  Chautauguan  History  of  the  United 
titates;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  <1002):  We, 
the  People  <1003);  New  England  Ballads 
(1003);  Progress  in  the.  United  States  Senate 
(1004);  Foundation  of  the  Republic  (1900). 
He  also  edited  Modern  Achievements,  in  ten 
volumes  (1905). 

HALL,  John  De^mx.  An  American  archi- 
tect and  inventor,  died  April  20,  1000.  He  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  N.  Y.,  in  1828,  and  graduated 
from  Vnion  College  in  1854.  Previously  he 
had  gone  to  California  with  the  Argonauts  of 
*40,  and  while  there  had  invented  a machine  for 
separating  gold  from  dirt.  Returning  to  the 
East  he  tiegan  the  practice  of  architecture,  but 
after  a few  years  gave  his  time  wholly  to  in- 
vention. Some  of  his  better  known  inventions 
are  a folding  sewing  table,  a car  coupler,  a 
typewriter  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  a 
machine  for  the  cheap  manufacture  of  thermome- 
ters. In  all,  Mr.  Hall  secured  over  200  patents 
on  his  inventions.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  at  work  on  a propeller  for  ai^roplanes. 

HALLE,  Kkxat  vox.  A Cferman  naval 
writer  and  official,  died  June  27.  1909.  He  was 
l*orn  at  llainburg  in  1868.  and  attended  the  uni- 
versities of  Munich,  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Leipzig, 
lie  traveled  extensively  and  in  1895  puhlinhed 
a monograph  on  Trusts  in  the  United  States. 
His  work  on  the  Sea  Interests  of  (lermany  wa-** 
published  in  1897,  and  was  followed  yearly  by 
a series  of  works  on  shipping  affairs  and  politi- 
cal economy.  He  bitterly  attacked  Joseph 
ChaniWrlain’s  naval  piJicy  in  1904.  and  in  1905 
publishfNl  .dnicriUa.  His  later  works  related 
chiedv  to  war.  Von  Halle  was  for  some  time 
an  olbcial  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 

HALLEY'S  COMET.  See  Astroxomy. 

HAMILTON,  navm  James.  A Scotch 
pathologist,  dicxl  Fel)ruary  19.  1909.  He  w'as 
iVirn  in  1849  and  studied  in  Edinburgh,  Vienna 
and  Strassbiirg.  He  was  profvssr>r  of  patliologx- 
in  -AIsTdeen  I’niversity,  and  was  one  of  tlie 
most  einimuit  pathologists  of  his  time.  Me 
wrote  Pathology  of  Bronchitis  (1883);  Text 


Book  of  Pathology  (1889),  and  many  patho- 
logical essays. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Clinton,  N.  V.,  foundc<l  in 
1812.  There  were  in  1909,  185  stmlents  and 
19  members  »>f  the  faculty.  The  ciul<»wmeiit 
was  increased  during  the  year  by  $3i>0,000. 
The  library  contains  49,200  volumes.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  amount  to  aUmt  $600,(8)0  and 
the  tt)tal  inecmie  to  about  $5O,0fM).  Tlie  presi- 
dent is  M.  W.  Stryker,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL INSTITUTE.  Ail  iiistituliun  at 
Hampton,  Vo.,  founded  in  1808  by  General 
Chapman  Armstrong  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  ex-slaves.  In  1870  it 
was  chartered  by  a siH*cial  act  of  the  tJeneral 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  thus  )HM;a)ne  inde- 
{KUident  of  any  church  organization.  It  is  a 
private  corporation  controllt*d  by  a Board  of 
TrUMtt>vs,  who  come  from  various  |>arts  of  the 
country  and  belong  to  iliffereiit  religious  de- 
uomiuaiions.  In  1878  the  Institute  opemtd  its 
doors  to  Indian  pupils.  The  aim  of  the  school 
as  expresfwd  by  General  Armstrong  i«:  “To 
train  selected  youth  who  shall  go  out  and  teach 
and  lead  their  jHHiple,  first  by  example  by  get- 
ting land  and  homes;  to  give  them  not  a dollar 
that  they  can  earn  for  themB4dves;  to  Wach 
respect  lor  lul»or;  to  replace  stupid  drudgery 
with  skilled  hands;  and  to  these  ends  to  build 
up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake,  not  only 
or  self-support  and  intelligent  lai>or,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  character.”  The  enrollment  for 
the  year  1909-10  was  1356,  of  which  841  were  in 
the  lioarditig  department,  and  515  were  in  the 
Whittier  school.  There  were  615  negro  girls,  30 
Indian  girls,  678  negro  boys  and  33  Indian  boys. 
There  were  97  nien  and  women  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  various  departments,  of  which  40 
Were  in  the  academic  department.  11  at  the 
Whittier  school,  wliich  is  the  elementary  de- 
partment iisi-d  as  a training  school  fur  U^achers, 
12  in  the  agricultural  department,  4 in  the  do- 
mestic arts,  3 in  the  domestic  science  dejmrt- 
menu,  and  21  in  the  trade  schools.  The  oliicers 
of  the  school  in  1900  were:  Principal.  Hollis 

B.  Frissell;  Vice-Principal.  Gwrgc  B.  Plieiiix; 
Chaplain.  Herlx*rt  B.  Turner;  Treasurer.  Frank 
K.  Kogt*rs,  and  Secretary,  William  II.  Scoville. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is 
Robert  C.  Ogden. 

HANKIN,  St.  John  ^mu.k  Clavebino.  An 
English  author  and  dramatist,  died,  sup|>oAedly 
by  his  own  hand,  on  June  19,  1909.  He  was 
born  at  Southampton  in  i860  and  was  educated 
at  Malvern  College  and  Oxford  I’niversity.  He 
contributed  to  various  journals,  including 
Punch,  the  Times,  the  Saturday  Remexc  and 
the  Indian  Ilaily  .Vcir#.  His  first  acted  play 
was  The  Tiro  Miss  BVfArrhya  (1903),  an<l  his 
best  known  play  is  The  Return  of  the  l*rodigal 
(1905).  The  Vharity  that  Began  at  Home  was 
proiluc«*d  in  1906.  He  wrote,  also,  .Ifr.  Punch's 
Dramatic  Stguels  (1901)  and  Lost  Masterpieces 
(1904). 

HANSEN,  fTmii-E  Christiax.  A Danish 
Ndanist,  died  August  27,  1J8H).  He  was  lK»rn 
in  Rilie,  Jutland,  in  1842.  He  started  in  life 
as  a house  paint<‘r,  but  his  ainbiti<in  ted  him 
to  study  art  at  Copeiiliagen.  He  soon  tuniefl 
from  tins,  however,  to  (he  natural  scien^'es. 
For  three  years  lie  supported  hiiiiHclf  by  tutor- 
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inp,  but  in  1SB6  ho  obtalnoil  a Acholarship  which 
cnablctl  him  to  study  niatheinaties  und  scionco  at 
the  Copenhagen  CiiiverAity.  lie  t>e<*ame  an  in* 
atructor  in  Uic  gyniniisiuni  there,  and  devoteii 
himaelf  to  the  study  of  cheiuUtry  and  lK>tuiiy, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  phyitiology  of 
pluiiU.  In  the  latter  m:ience  he  cuiiie  to  be  one 
of  the  recogui/AHi  authorities.  J(e  also  made 
spi'cial  studies  in  tlie  lower  orders  of  plants, 
especially  of  the  fungi.  He  was  later  appointed 
head  of  the  physiological  laboratory  At  Carls* 
berg.  His  studies  in  alcoholic  fermenting  yeasts 
and  other  inicroorminisins  innueucing  them  led 
to  a wide  study  of  the  fungi  which  establislKHl 
a new  epoch  in  botany.  He  gave  practical  taIuc 
to  Ills  discoverh^s  by  evolving  a plan  to  place 
the  utilization  of  veust  cultures  on  a new  bants, 
and  in  1887,  wdtb  W«»fesmtr  KUlile,  he  devimni  an 
apparatus  fur  pr«M]ticitig  a new  ferment  which 
is  now'  in  uk>  in  many  breweries  in  Kurope.  Ho 
wrote  a work  on  inicroiirganisinH  found  in  tbo 
atmuspitcre,  and  other  {Nipt^rs  of  kindred  nature. 

HABBOBS.  All  important  development  of 
tlio  harbor  improvementa  at  the  |K>rt  of  New 
York  which  have  b»?en  in  progress  for  many 
years  was  the  opening  of  the  new  Ambrose 
Channel.  This  important  work  involvinl  the 
d«'e|»eiiitig  of  an  old  ehanmd  with  a depth  of 
but  10  feet  ut  mean  low  water,  which  was  avail* 
able  for  use  only  by  tow-boats,  wows  und  very 
light  draft  ves-sels.  The  project  called  for  CQ* 


mial  value  of  foreign  commerce  in  1008.  Dur- 
ing 1008,  124  dilferent  ships  drawing  27  feet 
or  more  made  484  trips  outward  and  137  tri()i 
inward.  Prior  to  the  improvement  none  of  these 
sliips  could  have  crossed  the  bar  to  enter  or 
leave  tbe  harbor  except  at  extreme  high  tide 
or  after  iightciing. 

Tlie  most  important  work  in  harbor  construe* 
tiou  was  the  cimipletion  of  the  great  artiflcial 
|H>rt  of  Dover,  wliich  was  done  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  break w’ater  construction  and  is  more 
fully  described  elsewhere.  (Seo  Hreakwateb.*).) 
The  harljor  thus  formed  furnishes  protection 
for  an  entire  fleet  of  the  largest  battleships  and 
includes  over  a square  mile  of  area.  The  cost 
of  the  work  had  aniounb-d  to  about  $20,000,000. 
Southampton  is  another  instance  of  a British 
port  where  developments  were  in  progress.  The 
iA>ndon  and  South-Western  Railway  Co.  ob* 
tuined  from  Parliament  sanction  for  the  con* 
struction  of  a dry-dock  which  will  l>e  lOOO  feet 
in  length,  with  an  entram-e  115  feet  wide,  and 
37i  feet  of  water  over  the  sill,  in  other  words 
it  was  to  hi'  capable  of  taking  the  largest  ocean 
liners.  A iiew'  nasin  amounting  to  10  acres  w*as 
under  construction  and  the  quay  accommodation 
was  extended  2500  feet,  with  a depth  alongside 
of  35  feiU,  ca(mhle  uf  further  deepening  to  42 
feet  if  necessary. 

The  jM»rt  improvements  at  Havre  continued 
during  the  year  und  not  only  was  it  determined 
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larging  this  channel  in  a depth  of  40  feet  at 
me.in  low  water  and  a width  of  2tKK)  tha 

estimated  excavation  being  af>out  42.500,000 
cubic  yards  of  material  for  the  length  of  si*ven 
miles.  The  work  was  done  by  powerful  dredges 
during  1900,  four  of  these  being  employed,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  government  fiscal  year  42,* 
011.791  cubic  yards  of  sand,  mud,  and  stones 
had  lieen  exeavat4*d,  at  an  expense  of  $4,* 
197,932.17.  In  the  tlseal  year  1909,  10.78fl.038 
cubic  yards  of  sand  and  mud  and  0889  cubic 
yar<U  of  stone  mixed  w’ith  sand  were  exca- 
vated. In  19t)9  the  work  was  nlK>iit  tlirec-quar* 
ters  completed  and  a cliannc!  with  a depth  of 
40  feet  at  mean  low  water  and  a width  of  1000 
feet  was  securwl  ea.sily  navigable  at  mean  low 
tide  by  ships  of  37  feet  draft.  It  was  first 
buoyed*  for  navigation  in  Senh*mber,  1907,  and 
its  use  was  restricted  to  daylight  navigation  by 
ships  of  29  feet  draft  or  over,  or  more  than  flOO 
feet  in  length,  lender  authority  of  the  .\ct  of 
Congress  of  March  3.  1909,  regulations  were  is- 
sued piTinittiiig  use  of  the  channel  by  day  or 
night  oy  all  steamships  or  fuisncnger  steamers  not 
having  tows  regardless  of  size;  and  straightway 
the  channel  was  useil  by  practically  all  of  the 
transatlantic  lines  an«l  many  of  the  others.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  Improvement  of  New  York 
Harbor  up  to  1909  was  less  than  1 per  cent, 
of  the  increase  in  valuation  of  foreign  commerce 
alone  for  the  port  since  the  improvement  began, 
anti  le.ss  than  one-half  of  1 per  cent,  of  the  an- 


to  improve  the  channel  through  the  Seine  es- 
tuary at  an  exp^mse  of  about  $2,500,000,  btjt 
plans  wore  approval  for  the  construction  of  a 
tidal  hasin  and  graving  dock. 

The  port  of  Antwerp  was  undergoing  con- 
siderable improvement  in  1909.  The  Rogers  lock, 
which  affords  access  to  the  more  important 
basins,  is  580J  fwl  in  length,  79  feet  in  width, 
and  has  33^  feet  of  water  over  tlie  sill.  During 
the  year  a ct)ntruct  was  let  for  dock  works  in 
the  first  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  harl>or  im- 
provements adopted  in  1907,  involving  the  sum 
of  $3,400,000,  and  the  excavation  for  two  of 
the  docks  was  commenced.  The  rivers  in  con- 
nection with  the  Belgian  harbors  require  great 
attention  and  thi.s  has  been  found  especially 
true  at  tl»e  port  for  large  vessels  at  Zcehnigge, 
where  a depth  of  2fl  fivt  la  maintained  only  by 
considerable  drwlging.  This  port,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Bruges  by  a maritime  canal,  has 
increased  its  business  within  three  years  from 
441  veswls  of  258.951  tons  to  839  vessels  of 
500,154  tons  In  1908. 

During  the  year  active  progress  w.is  being 
ma./Ie  with  the  extensive  improvements  of  the 
port  of  Parfl,  Brazil,  which  are  designe<I  to  af- 
ford ample  commercial  facilities  for  this  im- 
portant seat  of  the  export  ruldter  tnide.  ParA, 
l»eing  on  tlie  only  navigable  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon, the  third  seaport  of  Brazil  in  pfunt  of 
enmmeree.  is  situatnl  on  nn  estuary  fl5  miles 
from  tl>e  open  sea,  but  the  deep  water  navigable 
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for  occnn  Htpamships  docs  not  come*  noaror  to  th<* 
rity  limn  thnn*  or  four  iniU>»,  so  that  at  the  old 
<juay  UitTo  was  only  10.7  feel  of  w ater  at  mean 
low  tide.  Accordingly  the  comiiierce  involving 
annually  Udween  and  $o0,U<J0,MUU 

of  exports  and  impiirta  often  had  to  be  lightered 
and  numlled  more  tlmn  once.  The  work  was 
under  the  direction  of  M.  !.«  Quellenec,  chief 
engineer  of  Ponls  et  ChaU9»<*es  of  France,  and 
consulting  engineer  of  the  8tier.  (.'anal,  with  K. 
L.  Corthell,  the  American  engineer,  as  consult* 
ing  engineer.  The  general  plan  of  w*ork  involved 
the  construction  of  a quay  wall  3280  feet  long 
witli  a depth  of  water  in  front  of  it  of  3U|  fiM?t 
for  deep-M‘a  ships  and  a quay  wall  1040  feet 
In  length  with  a depth  of  water  of  10  fwt  for 
Annuon  river  boats,  and  3875  feet  of  sliuUow 
walls  for  small  IkuiIs  and  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  city.  The  foundation  of  the 
quay  wall  was  laid  in  hard  clay  in  which  a 
trench  had  been  excavated.  On  this  was  placed 
riprap  stone  and  above  massive  concrete  blocks. 
Between  tlie  quay  wall  and  the  shore  the  space 
was  hired  wdth  the  sand  excavated  by  the  suc- 
tion dredges  from  the  channel  and  tJie  divp- 
watcr  basin  in  front.  On  the  quay  walls  will  lie 
traveling  cranes,  and  behind  warehouses  and 
railroad  tracks,  it  being  the  intention  to  erect 
fireproof  warehouses  tlie  entire  lengtii  of  Hie 
port.  The  work  is  being  undertaken  by  an 
American  cor|)«jration  known  tus  the  Port  of 
1‘arA  Company,  which  is  guaranteed  G p«T  cent, 
interest  on  the  capital  invesU*d  and  a concession 
extending  until  H>73,  and  to  lORil  in  ease  the 
second  division  of  tlie  }H»rt  is  built,  with  a pro- 
viso for  the  purchase  of  the  work  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition  to  Parft  further  important  har- 
!x>r  works  in  South  America  were  undertaken 
at  Buenos  Ayres  to  accnmmo<late  the  rapidly 
growing  tratlo  of  this  port.  Bids  were  invited 
during  the  spring  of  1901)  for  the  construction 
of  a new  wet  or  tidal  dock  which  will  cover  200 
acres  and  have  a depth  of  30  feet  at  low  water. 
The  depth  of  the  approach  channel  was  in- 
creased from  21  to  26  feet. 

During  the  year  extensive  harbor  works  wore 
in  progress  at  Madras  with  the  aim  of  making 
the  harbor  one  of  the  best  in  India.  This  in- 
volved the  construction  of  a breakwater  1500 
feet  in  length  to  prot«‘ct  a new  entrance  and  the 
pierhesul  of  this  breakwater  formed  a difficult 
engineering  problem  on  accmint  of  its  exjKisure. 
Accordingly  a large  square  iron  caisson  was  con- 
structed and  towed  to  the  site  and  after  l>eing 
loaded  was  sunk  in  place.  The  caisson  was  filled 
with  concrete  so  as  to  possess  the  greatest 
strength  and  on  it  was  placed  a supc-rstructure 
of  masonry. 

HABE,  WiLi.iAM  Hobabt.  An  American 
Bishop  of  tlie  Protestant  Kpiseopal  Church,  dltMi 
Octolier  23.  1009.  He  was  liorn  at  Princeton, 
N.  J..  in  1838.  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Aca<lemy  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  entered  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  remained  in  college  only  two  years, 
leaving  to  take  up  tlK*  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  During  his  years  of  study  he  taught 
school.  In  1859  he  received  his  deacon's  orders 
and  was  ordained  a priest  in  1862.  He  was 
made  assistant  in  St.  Duke's  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia. and  soon  thereafter  became  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  nml  snbwsiuently  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
both  in  Philadelphia.  He  Is-camc  in  1870  s#*cre- 
tary  and  gimeral  agent  of  the  foreign  commitUM? 


of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
in  1873  he  was  coniRM-rated  Bisliop  of  Nio- 
brara, which  diocese  in  18H3  was  enlarged  and 
mo4le  coterminous  with  the  newly-created  Terri- 
tory of  South  Dakota,  the  name  of  which  it 
assumed. 

HABRIMAN,  Edward  Henrt.  An  Ameri- 
can himncier  and  railroad  builder,  died  Septem* 
ber  9,  1909.  11c  wa.s  born  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 

February  25,  1848.  the  son  of  the  Ilev.  Orlando 
llarriman,  at  that  time  rector  of  St.  George’s 
Episcopal  Church  in  Hempstead.  He  was  one 
of  six  children,  four  boys  and  two  girls.  The 
circumstances  of  his  father  prt-cludeil  any  at- 
tempt at  collegiate  education,  and  all  the  formal 
instruction  that  he  obtaim-d  was  two  years  in 
a church  scliuol  to  supplement  a course  in  the 
public  schools.  Mr.  Ilurriman’s  business  train- 
ing began  while  he  was  still  a youth,  when  he 
obtained  the  position  of  a clerk  in  the  office  of 
a Wall  Str«*»*t  broker.  At  alfont  the  same  time 
his  mother  fell  into  a cunHiderahle  legacy,  but 
this  did  not  change  the  young  man’s  habits  of 
industry.  So  great  was  his  ability  and  dili- 
gence that  in  tlie  year  of  his  majority  he  was 
able  to  purchase  a seat  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  This  was  in  1870.  Mr.  Harrimnn 
did  not  begin  his  Stock  Exchange  career,  as  is 
customary,  as  a junior  partner  in  an  exchange 
house,  but  engaged  in  the  much  more  dilficult 
business  of  floor  trader.  This  was  during  the 
period  of  the  most  daring  opi-rations  ol  Jay 
Gould,  t’ommodore  Vanderhill.  Daniel  Drew  and 
their  contemporaries.  Mr.  Harriman  throve  in 
business  while  men  of  greater  exp«*rienee  failed. 
It  was  early  demonstrated  that  not  one  of  his 
generation  was  a letter  rc-joler  of  the  stock 
market  than  he,  and  none  quicker  to  w»e  and 
grasp  nn  opjKirtunity.  During  this  period  Mr. 
Harrinian  made  many  fortunate  acquaintances. 
Among  these  was  Stuyvesant  Fish,  who  began 
his  career  in  the  flnancial  district  at  about  the 
same  time. 

In  a few  years  Mr.  Harriman  organized  the 
Stock  Exchange  firm  of  Harriman  and  Co., 
w'Mch  still  exists,  although  Mr.  Harriman  long 
before  his  death  retired  from  it.  He  remained 
a niemljer  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  however,  as 
long  as  he  lived.  In  1883  Mr.  Fish  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Uailway, 
and  as  soon  as  it  w*as  possible  he  ust>d  his  in- 
fluence to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Harriman 
to  the  Hoard  of  Directors.  The  latter  at  once 
turned  his  genius  for  analysis  to  mastering  all 
the  business  of  conducting  and  maintaining  rail- 
roads. He  w'os  soon  familiar  with  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  railway  business,  including 
costa  of  supplies  and  operation  and  all  the  de- 
tails of  administration.  He  soon  became  known 
ns  an  exp<>rt  in  railroad  matters  and  before  he 
had  long  l>een  eonm*cted  with  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral he  had  convinced  the  great  financial  house 
of  Kuhn.  Loeb  and  Co.  that  he  had  a genius 
for  railway  management,  and  they  w’ere  willing 
to  accept  his  judgment  on  many  railroad  propo- 
sitions. 

Mr.  Harriman's  vision  was  of  vast  range  and 
he  cherished  the  dream  of  a railroad  empire. 
The  opportunity  for  realizing  this  came  in  that 
tMTiod  of  the  first  administration  of  President 
McKinley  when  the  financiers  of  Wall  Street 
were  cngngi*d  in  restoring  the  wrecks  of  .sus- 
peniled  Toilrnads.  One  of  thi*se  was  the  Cnion 
Paeiflo,  which  seemed  to  most  reorganizers  l»e- 
yond  the  pf)ssibi!ily  of  resuscitation,  Mr.  ITar- 
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riman  had  atiidioil  the  Hituation  in  connection 
with  this  road  cU>»ely,  and  he  succeeded  in  p«*r* 
Buading  Kuhii»  Lovb  and  Co.  to  agree  to  liis 
plana  in  cuniioction  with  iL  When  the  road 
woa  sold  at  auction  by  the  government  on  ac' 
count  of  iU  failure  to  pay  iu  liabiittiea,  these 
bankers  had  a syndicaW  organized  and  made  the 
successful  bid.  Among  the  members  of  this 
syndicate  were  the  Vanderbilts,  (Joulds,  James 
Stillman  of  the  City  Hank,  and  Mr.  Uarriman. 
At  that  time  he  was  little  known,  and  those  who 
were  lacking  in  intimate  knowledge  of  his  ability 
considered  him  tlic  least  important  member. 
The  syndicate  paid  the  government  about  $00,* 
200,000  for  the  1800  miles  of  poor  track  and 
worn-out  equipment  then  owned  by  the  com- 
pany, and  paid  an  additional  sum  to  bondholders 
and  for  the  purchase  of  minor  tributary  Uiies. 
The  company  was  then  reorganized.  It  was  Mr. 
Harriman’s  plan  to  merge  this  railroad  with 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  The  Vanderbilt 
interests,  however,  would  not  undertake  this, 
and  Mr.  Harriman  and  Kuhn,  Ixieb  ami  Co.  un- 
dertook to  finance  the  operation  alone.  They 
secured  the  Inlluence  of  Janies  Tiazen  Hyde, 
Ticc-president  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Company,  whom  Mr.  Harriman  had  placed  on 
the  Hoard  of  Directors.  Mr.  Hyde  tu<»k  a large 
block  of  the  preferred  stock  for  the  I'kiuitublc 
Company  and  subscribed  also  individually.  This 
operation  later  became  famous  in  the  insurance 
inve.stigations  of  1007.  l’n<Ier  Mr.  Harriman^s 
management  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Wcame 
prosperous.  Largely  through  his  elTorts  enough 
credit  was  obtained  to  float  another  issue  of  se- 
curities and  acquire  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and 
the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company. 
The  Oregon  Short  Line  had  a great  value  apart 
from  its  usefulness  as  a railroad  on  account  of 
ita  brood,  comprehensive  charter.  This  per- 
mitted Mr.  Harriman  to  accomplish  what  came 
to  be  considered  some  of  his  most  extraordinary 
feats  in  “high  finance.”  This  line  lK*came  the 
favorite  “holding  company**  for  the  Union  Pa- 
cific system  and  permitted  it  to  make  acquisi- 
tions of  other  lines  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  impossible.  In  IfiOl  the  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Southern  Pacific  was  turned  over 
to  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  This  line  was  im- 
mensely superior  to  the  t'nion  Pacific  in  mileage 
and  resources,  and  with  it  came  the  Central 
Pacific,  which  it  controlled.  This  gave  Mr. 
Harriman  a direct  central  line  to  the  Pacific 
coast  at  San  Francisco.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Harriman  had  become  interested  in  the  Kansas 
City  Southern,  a railroad  extending  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  the  Gulf  at  Galveston,  and  he  had 
also,  with  the  assistance  of  Kuhn,  Ix>eh  and  Co., 
acquired  control  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton. 

After  having  secured  the  Union  Pacific. 
Southern  Pacific,  and  Chicago  and  Alton  by  the 
spring  of  HH)1,  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  assficiatcs 
in  that  year  took  objection  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  by  James  J. 
Hill  and  his  associates.  They  insisted  that  this 
acquisition  threatened  the  community  of  in- 
terest among  roads  in  tlie  West  and  Northwest, 
and  retaliated  on  Mr.  Hill  by  endeavoring  to 
wrest  the  Northern  Pacific  from  his  control. 
This  contest  led  to  the  famous  Northern  Pacific 
corner,  which  culminated  on  May  0,  1001,  when 
tha  price  of  Northern  Pacific  went  to 
and  the  entire  stock  market  went  to  pieces.  When 
the  contest  ended  the  Hill  p.'irty  had  a majority 
of  the  common  stock  and  w.as  in  control  of  the 


road.  All  interests  finally  combined  their  bidd- 
ings of  Northern  Paeific,  Great  Northern  and 
Burlington  in  a new  lioldiiig  com|mny,  culled 
the  Northern  Securities  Company.  This  com- 
pany WHS  subseiiuently  dissolved  by  the  courts 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  This  out- 
come left  the  Ilarriinan  |*arty  in  control  of 
none  of  these  three  roa^ls,  and  in  this  respi'ct 
was  a defeat  for  Mr.  Harrinuiiu  On  the  other 
hand,  the  suhm'quent  appreciation  of  the  Great 
Northern  ami  Northern  I’acilic  enriclied  the 
Union  Pacific  treasury  by  an  amount  estimated 
at  more  than  $100.(H}0,(H)U.  The  hulk  of  these 
stocks  Hold  at  a hamlsotne  profit  in  IfiOO  and 
Mr.  Harriman  reinveste«l  the  prm'mls  in  stocks 
of  other  roads.  Most  of  the  money  used  by  Mr. 
Harriman  and  his  associates  for  this  fight  with 
the  Hill  interests  had  been  obtained  by  an  au- 
thoriz<-d  iHsue  of  $lfK),(>(KJ.«K)0  Union  Pacific  con- 
vertible Isuids,  hut  shortly  l>cfore  the  contest 
Mr.  Harriman  had  been  elected  a trustee  of  the 
Equitable  l.ifo  Insumnei'  Society  and  had  l)or- 
rowed  $2,700,000  from  that  institution,  presiiin- 
ably  to  pay  in  part  his  share  of  the  contest. 
From  that  time  until  the  life  insurance  iiiveRti- 

fation  in  11105  he  increasiHl  his  inlUiemv  in  the 
Iquitahle  Company  and  when  the  diffioulties 
between  Janies  ilazeii  Hyde  and  President  Alex- 
an<!er  came  to  a head,  Mr.  Harriman  endeavorisl 
to  secure  tlie  c<»nlnd  of  the  company.  He  was 
thwarted  in  this  endeavor  by  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
who  bought  up  the  contnd  unknown  Mr.  Har- 
riman. Neither  the  defeat  In  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific corner  nor  in  the  Equitable  affair  ap- 
parently discouraged  Mr.  Harriman. 

In  HH13  ho  came  into  conflict  with  James  R. 
Keene,  at  that  time  counted  the  most  redoubt- 
able market  operator  of  his  time.  Mr.  Ktsme 
and  his  son-in-law,  Tall>ot  J.  Taylor,  had  a pool 
in  Southern  Pacific  and  w'ero  endeavoring  to 
force  the  management  to  diK'lare  a dividend  on 
tho  stock.  Mr.  Harriman’s  party  controlled 
alsmt  half  of  tlR*  Southern  Pacific  stock  through 
the  Union  Pacific  and  tliey  ndeasiHl 
of  this  stock  from  the  Union  Paeific  treasury. 
As  a result  the  Keene  pool  was  smashed. 

The  transaction  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  referred  to  aliove  was  perhaps  the  most 
notablo  with  which  Mr.  Harriman  was  con- 
nected. It  was  proved  in  the  investigation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  noted  be- 
low that  a syndicate  organized  by  Harriman 
paid  $-10,000,000  for  the  road,  and  in  the  enurso 
of  reorganization  convertwl  $s.(MHi.000  of  old 
bonds  and  $22,(M»0,000  of  old  sti*ck  into  $54,000,- 
000  of  new  Ixmrls  and  $40,000,000  of  new  stock. 
It  was  shown  that  the  syndicate  had  received 
or  voted  itself  a 30  per  cent,  dividend  soon  after 
the  reorganization  and  had  taken  the  new  com- 
pany’s 3 pt'f  eimt.  Iwinds  at  C5  per  cent,  and 
sold  them  to  life  insurance  companies,  among 
others,  at  00.  Tlie  defense  of  Mr.  Harriman 
was  that  the  new  capitalization  was  justififMl 
by  the  back  earnings  put  into  the  pro|H*rty  in 
capital  expenditure  but  never  capitalizixl  and 
in  the  new  money  spent  on  the  road  in  im- 
provenient.s  anti  extensions. 

In  10*Ml  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion 
instituted  a rigid  investigation  into  the  Hnrri- 
man  lin<‘s.  Mr.  Harriman  and  others  testified 
on  the  stand  early  in  lfi07.  In  this  investiga- 
tion it  came  out  for  the  first  time  how  hnmd 
had  iHH'n  the  scope  of  Mr.  Ilarriman’s  ambition 
in  the  railroad  Ib-bl  and  how  HnceeMsful  he  had 
been  in  spreading  his  inlluenee  across  the  con* 
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tinent.  By  the*  Bale  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacitic  stock  and  the  reinvi«tment  of 
the  proceeds,  the  Union  Pacitic  and  its  con- 
trolling companies  h<ul  secured,  at  an  ex{M>ndi- 
ture  of  about  8150,000,000,  $28,000,000  worth 
of  Illinois  Central,  $30,500,000  worth  of  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  $14,000,OtH)  worth  of  New  York 
Central,  $10,000,000  worth  of  Atchison,  and 
•mailer  blocks  of  other  railroads.  It  appeared 
also  that  Mr.  Harrimnn’a  power  as  prcsiiieiit  of 
the  Union  Pacific  ami  Southern  Pacific  was  prac- 
tically supreme.  He  was  showTi  to  be  in  abso- 
lute control  of  the  system,  the  directors  having 
dcputiml  the  entire  power  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  tliat  committee  having  by  resolution 
turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Harriman. 

The  lust  of  tlM?  great  contests  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Harriman  was  the  successful  attempt  to 
oust  Stuyvesant  Fish,  his  former  friend,  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Illinois  Central.  This 
was  accomplished  in  11U)7  after  a bitter  fight. 
Following  this,  Mr.  Ilarrinian's  relations  with 
his  rivals  were  more  amicable.  Harimmious  re- 
lations were  established  in  the  railroad  and 
banking  fields  during  the  troubled  times  of  the 
panic  of  1007.  The  most  iinfM)rUnt  of  his  oper- 
ations was  perhaps  the  settlement  of  the  old 
strife  with  the  Gould  interests  dating  f.oin  the 
inception  of  the  Gould  scheme  for  a transcim- 
tinental  line.  Three  of  the  Gould  Elastern  and 
one  of  the  Western  lines  were  unable  to  weather 
the  {lanic  of  1907,  and  Mr.  Harriman  and  Kuhn, 
Loeb  and  Co.  were  applied  to  for  help.  This 
was  given  on  terms  that  were  satisfactory  to 
the  Harriman  party.  Following  the  panic,  Mr. 
Harriman  coilperated  in  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Erie  Railroad,  tiirmsl  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  over  to  the  Illinois  ('entral  and 
became  a director  in  the  New  York  (Vntral. 
He  also  made  a close  trallic  connection  between 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  City  Southern. 

In  politics  Mr.  Harriman  was  counted  very 
influential  in  California  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life.  He  had  also  close  relations 
with  the  leading  politicians  of  New  York  State 
and  up  to  1904  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Presi- 
dent Uoosevelt.  In  1907  a letter  written  in  1904 
by  Mr.  Harriman  to  Sidney  Webster,  in  which 
Mr.  Harriman  complained  of  his  treatment  at 
tho  hands  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  after 
he  had  raised  $223,000  for  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
paign fund  in  1904,  was  stolen  and  made  public 
by  a dischargHl  stenographer,  who  had  kept  his 
nob's.  This  drew  from  President  Roosevelt  an 
angry  reply  in  whieh  he  referred  to  Mr.  Harri- 
man as  “ an  undesirable  citizen.”  f^*veral  aharp 
retorts  follo\vf<l  betwwn  tlicm  and  a letter  writ- 
ten by  President  Roosevelt  to  Mr.  Harriman  on 
Octol»er  14,  1904,  was  made  public.  In  lliis 
President  Roosevelt  asked  for  Mr.  Uarriman’a 
help  as  a “practical  man”  In  the  campaign 
then  in  progress.  In  the  same  corres|>ondence 
it  also  came  out  that  in  1900  Mr.  Harriman  had 
refused  to  contribute  b>  tbe  Republican  Con- 
gressional eampitlgn  fund. 

At  tlie  lime  of  Iub  death  Mr.  Harriman  con- 
trolled, by  the  ownership  of  a majority  of  the 
Btiicks  and  bonds,  the  following  railroads:  The 

Union  Pacifio,  tin*  Southern  I’acific,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  Mexico,  tin*  San  F.  L.  A.  and  St, 
h..  tho  iSt.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island,  Illinois 
Central  and  Central  of  Gwrgia.  He  had  a 
dominant  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  IVlaware  and  Hudson.  He  had  also  im- 
|Mir(ant  interests  in  the  Krie,  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  W.  and  L.  E.  P.  T.  He  held  lesser  in- 


terests in  the  Atchison,  Chicago  and  North- 
western, and  »>t.  Paul.  IWides  these,  he  was 
interestetl  in  many  financial  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  Natioual  City  Bank,  Night  ami  Day  Bank, 
Railroad  Securities  Co.,  and  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  Of  transportation  companies 
other  than  railroad  companies  he  was  in  control 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the 
Portland  and  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.,  and  tho 
Wells  Fargo  ami  Ck).  Hxpress.  A week  prior  to 
his  death  Mr.  Harriman  made  public  plana  for 
new  construction  and  development  of  railroads 
and  other  transportation  cornt>ani4'S.  which  con- 
templated the  expenditure  of  ?3(M).000,(M)0.  The 
most  important  of  these  plans  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany to  -Mexico,  and  other  Mexican  projects. 

Mr.  Harriman  was  a man  of  slight  physique 
and  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  w*as  almost 
constantly  in  p^xtr  health.  Only  his  marvelous 
vitality  permitted  him  to  persevere  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  great  plans.  He  made  st>vcral 
tours  of  the  world  in  search  of  health  and  had 
returned  from  a visit  to  baths  in  Austria  just 
previous  to  his  death.  He  liad  considerable  in- 
terest in  scientific  matters,  and  at  his  expense 
was  efpiipj»ed  and  carried  out  the  Harriman  Ex- 
pedition to  Alaska  in  1899.  He  als4>  gave  away 
large  sums  of  money,  but  so  unostentatiously 
that  little  was  known  of  this  by  the  public.  Ho 
purchased  a great  estate  at  Arden,  near  New 
Vork  City,  and  had  under  construetion  wliat  will 

rrobahly  be  the  finest  country  house  in  America, 
lis  entire  estate  was  left  to  his  wife. 

HARRIS,  WiLLUM  Alexandkr,  An  Ameri- 
can public  offieini,  from  1.897  to  1903  United 
States  Senator  fmm  Kansas,  died  Ih^cember  20, 
1909.  He  was  bt)rn  in  Ixmdoun  County.  Va.,  in 
1*141  and  graduated  from  Columbian  College  in 
18.19  and  from  tho  Virginia  Military  Institute 
in  1803.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  being 
for  three  years  assistant  adjutant-general  and 
an  ordnance  oflicer.  Following  the  war  he  re- 
moved to  Kansas  and  was  construction  engi- 
neer for  tho  Cnion  Pivcific  Railway  Co.  He  he- 
eanie  interested  in  j>olitics  and  was  a member  of 
Congress  from  1893  to  1896.  In  1897  he  was 
chosen  United  States  Senator,  serving  until  1903. 
In  1907  he  was  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas. 

HARRIS,  WiM.iAM  Tobbey.  .An  American 
ixUicator  and  public  oflicial,  died  Noveml>er  5. 
1909.  He  was  born  at  KilUngly,  Conn.,  in  1835. 
He  attended  Yale  College  for  two  and  a half 
years  but  did  not  graduate.  That  institution, 
however,  conferred  on  him  in  1809  the  degree 
of  A.  M.,  and  in  1895  the  degree  of  IX.  D.  From 
1857  to  1807  he  was  assiittani  superintendent 
in  the  St,  Louis  public  schools  and  three  year* 
following  w’QB  Bup4*riiitondent.  resigning  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  He  settled  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  where  he  became  a lecturer  at  the  School 
of  Philosophy.  In  1H07  he  estabUshed  in  St. 
Louis  the  Journal  of  f^pcculative  Philosophy,  of 
wiiich  be  was  conductor  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1880  he  repre!?ente<i  the  Uiiiled  States 
Bureau  of  Education  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Educators  at  Brussels,  and  also  at  the 
Paris  Exponition  in  1889.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, which  offico  he  held  until  l!h)fl.  He  was 
chief  editor  of  the  “Appletrm  Scho4>l  Readers,” 
and  aNo  later  edited  an  eilucatioiial  series  for 
D.  Appleton  & Co.  He  was  editor  also  of  the  Do 
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pitrtment  of  Philosophy  in  Johnnon'n  Encyclopa- 
dia  and  wrote  many  impr>rtant  articles  for  that 
work.  He  waa  in  addition  editor-in-chief  of 
M'ehater's  Kcio  International  IMciionary,  which 
was  published  just  prior  to  bis  death.  Dr.  Har- 
ris wrote  much  on  philosophical  and  educa- 
tional subjects.  Among  his  nuhlishod  works 
are:  Introduction  to  the  Stufiy  of  Philosophy 

(11^89);  The  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's  Divina 
Comniedia  (1H89);  IleyeVs  Logic,  a Hook  on 
the  Ocnesis  of  the  Categories  of  the  Mind 
(1890);  and  Psychologic  Foundation  of  Educa- 
tion (1898). 

HARVARD  TTOTVERSITY.  An  Insfitu- 
^tion  of  higher  learning  at  t’ambridge.  Mass., 
founded  1836.  The  attendance  in  19O8  09  was 
4915;  in  the  fall  of  1909,  5100.  In  Harvard 
College,  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science, 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
the  Divinity  School,  the  Liiw  .School,  and  the 
Dental  School  there  was  an  increase  in  attend- 
ance. The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the 
Medical  School  showe<l  a decrease.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1009,  the  Governing  Ikmrds  of  the  Tni- 
versity  adopted  the  following  scheme  for  modify- 
Sng  the  choice  of  electives  in  Harvard  College: 
A standing  conimiltee  of  nine  is  to  lie  ap- 
pointed from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
with  power  to  associate  with  itself  a largo 
number  of  advisers  for  students;  this  committee 
is  to  prepare  general  rules  for  the  choice  of 
electives  to  be  approved  by  the  Faculty,  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  student  must  take 
a considerable  amount  of  work  in  some  one  field, 
and  that  the  rest  of  his  course  must  be  well  dis- 
tributed. At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  college 
each  student  is  to  be  required  to  present  to  his 
adviser  a plan  of  study  for  the  remainder  of  his 
college  course,  this  plan  to  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  laid  down  by  the  committee,  un- 
less the  committee  Is  satisfied  that  the  student 
has  sufficient  grounds  for  departing  from  those 
principles;  the  student’s  plan  can  bo  subse- 
quently changed  only  for  a course  satisfactory 
to  the  committee. 

In  I9f>9.  1017  degrees  were  conferred  in  all 
departments  of  the  University.  Among  the 
gifts  to  the  University  in  the  year  1908-09  may 
be  mentioned  the  following: 

One  million  dollars  from  the  estate  of  Gordon 
McKay  to  promote  applied  science;  $100,000,  as 
the  2.5th  anniversary  fund  of  the  Clas.s  of  1884; 
$.'>0,000,  beauest  of  Charles  K.  Farrington  to  ad- 
vance the  Knowledge  of  infectious  or  commu- 
nicable diseases;  $260,000  for  the  Germanic 
Museum;  $1.50,000  for  the  maintenance  of  reli- 

fious  services  at  the  University;  $.30,000  from 
[enry  L.  Higginson;  $.5000,  Ix^uest  of  Rol>ert 
Henry  Harlow  for  assisting  poor  young  men  of 
excellent  moral  character  in  the  academic  de- 
partment. 

George  Foote  Moore,  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Religion,  was  chosen  by  the  German  Depart- 
ment as  Visiting  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Professor  ftduard  Meyer,  lecturing  on 
Ancient  History,  was  Exchange  Professor  at 
Harvard. 

Professor  Bliss  Perry,  of  the  Department  of 
English,  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Urriver- 
sity  of  Paris  and  other  French  universities, 
on  the  Hyilo  Foundation  for  the  year  1909-10. 

The  Uercle  Fran<;ais  lecturer  ior  the  year 
1909-10  was  M.  Boutroux. 

The  resignation  of  President  Charles  W.  Eliot 


took  efiTect  on  May  19,  1909.  At  this  time 
Abbott  I>awrcnoe  I.K>well,  Eaton  Professor  of  t)»e 
Science  of  Government,  Itecainc  president  of  the 
University.  The  inaugural  ceremonies  took 
place  October  0 and  7,  1909. 

The  endowment  of  the  University  in  July, 
1909,  was  $22,710,759.24. 

HAUSRATH,  Adoi.f.  A German  Protestant 
theologian,  died  in  August,  11K>9.  He  was  liorn 
in  Karlsruhe  in  1837,  and  waus  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Jena,  Gottingen,  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg,  In  1867  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  ecclesiastical  history  at  lleidell>erg.  His 
most  important  published  works  include  Der 
Apostel  Paulus  (second  e<l.  1872);  Martin 
iJuthers  Romfahrt  (1894);  Alto  Bckannte 
(1890-1901).  Under  the  name  of  Goori^ 
Taylor  he  wrote  a numlM>r  of  historical  novels, 
among  them  Antinous  (1880);  Klytia  (1883); 
Jetta  (1884);  Elfricdc  (1885);  and  Peter 
Maternus  (1898). 

HAVERHILL,  MASSAcncsETTS.  See  Klcc- 
TORAL  KUORM. 

HAWAn  or  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

(formerly  SAXDwirn  Islanus).  A Territory 
of  the  United  States  comprising  a chain  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  forming  the  ex- 
treme mwthern  group  of  Pol_vnesia.  The 
capital  is  Honolulu  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  2100 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  1803  miles  from 
Manila,  and  38.50  miles  from  Satina  Cruz,  the 
Mexican  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Railway. 

Are.v  and  Popi*L.\TiON.  The  total  area  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  0.449  scpiare  miles, 
and  the  area  of  the  inhabited  islands  is  as  fol- 
lows: Hawaii,  4015  square  miles;  Maul,  728 

8<piare  miles;  Kahulawe,  69;  Molokai,  -261; 
Lanai,  133;  Oahu.  600;  Kauai,  644;  and 
Xiihau,  97.  Tlie  last  ofilcial  census  of  the 
islands  was  token  in  1900,  when  the  total  popu- 
lation was  154,000.  Conditions  since  that  time 
make  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  present  popiila- 
ti»n.  It  is  probably  170.000,  divided  alwut  os 
follows:  Orientjila.  95,000,  including  72,000 

Japanese,  18,000  Chinese,  and  5000  Koreans; 
Latins.  27.000,  including  23,000  Portuguese, 
2000  Spanish,  and  2000  Porto  Ricans;  Polyne- 
sians. practically  all  HawaUans  and  part 
Hawaiwms,  35,000;  Teutons,  practically  all  of 
American,  British,  German  and  Norwegian 
descent,  12,000;  others.  lOOO. 

Aoricvlti'be.  Hawaii  is  mainly  an  agricul- 
tural country,  but  the  conditions  arc  such,  owing 
to  lack  of  knowledge  of  tropical  agriculture, 
distance  from  the  world’s  markets,  tnrltTs,  and 
other  causes,  that  thus  for  only  few  products 
have  iK'cn  pro<lucH*<!  on  a sufficient  scale  for  ex- 
port in  appreciable  quantities.  Much  enter- 
prise is  being  shown,  however,  in  experimenta- 
tion and  a growing  disposition  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  scientific  methods.  Marked  progress 
has  been  ma<le  in  knowledge  of  po-<sible  crops 
and  methods  of  cultivation.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  sugar  industry,  in  which  the  scien- 
tific cultivation  has  resulted  in  an  enormous 
product.  The  sugar  industry  far  exceeds  all 
others  combined  in  the  value  of  its  output.  It 
is  conducted  mainly  on  a large  scale,  although 
there  are  a numl>er  of  planters  who  raise  cane 
ami  sell  it  to  the  large  producers.  The  greater 
portion,  however,  even  of  that  raised  under  the 
general  snjHTvislon  of  the  larger  produc<*ra,  is 
raised  under  contracts,  more  or  less  of  the 
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imturc  of  profit-sharing  ajjro#*mont«,  under 
which  tlio  plantorK  pt^rform  c«*rtain  functions 
varying  with  It>cal  conditioim.  and  the  lak»rers 
do  most  of  the  work  and  »ell  the  cunc  to  the 
planters  at  agreeii  prices,  which  vary  with  the 
prie<‘  of  sugar  and  t)ie  amount  of  cane  requir^nl 
to  proiluce  a given  quantity  of  sugar.  There 
were  employed  in  the  enterprise  on  .January  1, 
11100,  44.348  persons  comprising  570  Americana, 
3C20  Portuguese,  fiS5  Spanish.  370  other  Kuro- 
penna,  1080  Hnwaiians,  1017  Porto  Uicona,  118 
niipinoa,  31,207  Jnpuneae,  2042  Chinese,  1743 
Koreans,  and  ftfi  others.  Since  the  heginniiig 
of  1000,  the  percentage  of  non-Aaiatics  further 
increoj*eil.  owing  to  the  recent  strikes  among 
the  Japanese.  More  than  $70,000,000  is  in- 
vested in  tlio  sugar  industry,  and  215,000  acres 
in  the  island  ore  cultivated  in  cane.  About 
half  the  land  is  irrigated.  The  annual  value 
of  the  crop  ia  over  $40,000,000,  and  the  crop  of 
1000  yiehled  al>oiit  530,000  tons,  which  was  a 
slight  increas*^  over  the  crop  of  1007,  which  w'as 
.521.123  tons.  The  value  of  the  sugar,  includ- 
ing refined  and  brown,  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  .Tune  30,  1000, 
was  $37,032,821,  as  compared  with  $30,810,082 
in  1008.  Rice  is  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  islands,  mainly  by  the  Chinese,  on 
sninll  plantations  and  usually  iifion  land  leased 
at  high  rentals.  AI)Out  11.000  acres  are  culti- 
vated, yielding  as  a rule  two  crops  a year,  the 
entire  crop  being  valued  at  $2,500,000,  most 
of  which  is  consumed  in  the  Territory.  The 
value  of  the  export  of  rice  to  the  Cnite<l  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .30,  1000,  was 
$255,210,  a marked  increase  over  the  value  of 
the  export  pnaluet  of  1008,  which  was  $140,708. 

The  cofTee  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  on 
the  islands,  and  was  at  one  time  conducted 
largely  by  Americans.  Owing  to  low  prices,  it 
ha-s  fallen  largidy  into  the  hands  of  Japanese. 
The  output  is  variable.  Al>out  4.’)00  acres  are 
cultivated,  averaging  600  to  700  pounds  per 
acre.  The  value  of  the  cofTee  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  1000  was  $211, .535,  from  1,- 
753,110  pounds,  compared  with  the  export  of 
1,310,432  pounds  valued  at  $157,137  in  1008. 
The  pineapple  industry  is  the  most  advanced  of 
the  new'cr  minor  Industries  of  Hawaii.  It  has 
large  promise  and  is  cs|>ecially  suitable  for 
American  settlers.  Its  growth  has  Imhmi  rapid 
since  the  extension  of  the  American  protective 
tariff  to  these  islands,  when  territorial  govern- 
ment was  established.  Tlic  pineapple  schrrdule 
in  the  tariff  bill  of  1000  was  nir^t  gratifying 
to  the  people  of  Hawaii.  Tlie  export  of  fresh 
fruits  has  not  grown  much,  but  it  is  expected 
to  grow  with  the  increa.se  of  traimportation 
facilities,  and  of  know'lodge  as  to  nietho<ls  of 
packing,  shipping  and  marketing.  In  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1000,  411,000  cases  wore  ex- 
ported, which  was  more  tliun  double  the  pack 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  area  planted  is 
a)>out  5500  acres,  an  increase  of  alsuit  1000 
acres  during  tlie  year.  The  rubl>er  industry*  is 
still  in  an  exp<‘rimentul  state  in  the  islands, 
although  the  exjM*riments  of  1008  in  tapping  and 
in  the  use  of  temporary  fertili/ers  during  the 
tapping  period  have  been  most  promising.  One 
of  the  most  marked  and  hopidul  industrial  fea- 
tures of  the  past  year  was  tl»e  increase  of  the 
tolmcco  and  cotton  industries.  Both  these  are 
results,  in  large  measure,  of  the  work  of  the 
Fcsleral  Kx|wrinient  Station,  and  bid  fair  fo 
play  an  iinporloiit  part  in  the  diversification 


of  industries  and  the  encouragement  of  small 
proprietors  (see  A<;rici;i.tubai.  KxrEUixfKNT 
St.\tioN8).  Two  tobacco  coni|ianies  have  lM*cn 
ineor|)orated  with  a stuck  of  $50,000  and  $100,- 
(M)0  respectively,  and  have  l)egun  operations  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii.  It  is  expi^cted  that  the 
crop  of  lOOn  will  amount  to  750  bales.  The 
sisal  industry  is  imjiortant.  Five  companies 
are  in  operation,  and  about  3000  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  The  output  in  HM)8  was  100  tons, 
and  the  output  of  1000  is  expecttKl  to  be  300 
tons.  The  honey  industry',  which  is  coinpora- 
tively  new,  is  steadily  growing,  and  it  now 
represents  an  investment  of  $2()0,0(K),  an<l  yields 
annually'  about  $70,000  worth  of  honey'  and 
wax.  Bananas  are  exj>ortcd  to  some  extent. 
The  cultivation  of  encoanut  for  purpos*»s  of  ex- 
portation has  been  begun  on  a more  extensive 
scale. 

The  cattle  on  the  islands  number  about  130,- 
000  head,  valued  at  alioiit  $1,700,000.  The 
cattle  ranches  sulTered  from  the  prolonged 
drought  in  1008,  which  continued  in  llKMl,  and 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  15,000  head  of  cattle. 
In  eonsequenee  it  was  found  necessary  for  the 
first  time  In  many  years  to  import  U-ef  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  Tlicre  are  al>out  100,000 
shwp  valued  at  $130,000  in  the  islands.  The 
exports  of  wool  amount  to  al>out  $50,000  an- 
nually. 

Ma-ntpacttbino.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures of  the  islands  are  incidental  to  agricul- 
tural industries.  The  principal  manufactory  of 
the  islands  is  that  of  tW  Honolulu  Iron  Works 
Tonipany'  at  Honolulu,  of  which  sugar  ma- 
chinery is  its  specialty.  On  the  sugar  planta- 
tions there  are  numerous  pumping  pl.ints  and 
there  are  about  ten  pineapple  canning  factories, 
a numlter  of  eolTee  mills,  rice  mills,  and  sisal 
and  manioc  mills.  There  are  also  several  saw 
mills  for  lumber  and  railroad  ties  and  several 
planing  mills. 

UoMMKBCE.  The  aggregate  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900, 

amounted  to  $61,946,484,  an  apparent  slight 
decrease  of  $277,095  from  the  amount  $62,224,- 
170  for  the  previous  year,  which  was  by  far 
the  largest  up  to  that  time.  The  amount  in 
1908,  however,  includes,  while  that  for  1909 
excludes,  specie  shipped  from  the  mainland. 
Omitting  such  spix*ie  from  both,  the  decrease 
is  only  $143,572.  The  table  given  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  shows  the  Imports  and  exports  by 
countries  for  the  fiscal  years  1908-9. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1909  were  ns  follows;  Sugar,  raw,  983.0{)2,- 
127  pounds,  valiieil  at  $35,487,912;  refined,  39,- 
773.800  jHHinds,  valneil  at  $2,144.8.30;  cofTf*e, 
1.703.119  pounds,  value«l  at  $211,535;  rice,  6.- 
823,585  pminds.  valued  at  $255,210;  fruits  and 
nuts,  valued  at  $1,446,792. 

The  steady  increase  for  some  years  past  in 
the  tonnagi*  of  vessels  entered  and  elear«*d,  con- 
tinued during  tl»e  fiscal  v<-ar  1909,  when  the 
amount  was  the  larg**.Ht  thus  far,  or  1.159,118 
tons  entered  and  1.159.749  cleared,  exclusive  of 
vessels  engaged  in  inter-island  traffic,  which 
is  nearly  as  much  a<lditional. 

Tba.nsi*ort.vtiox.  The  matter  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  is  of  the  greatest  inj|M>rtHiice. 
13iere  is  need  of  more  railroads  ujKm  the  several 
islands,  at  least  one  goml  harlnir  in  each  island 
and  two  on  the  largi'.st,  the  re^lnetiem  of  freight 
ami  passenger  rates,  and  especially  an  increase 
in  available  accummodathms  for  pasHengers  and 
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Country. 

Australia  

OthtT  Ltritish  Oceania 

HrUish  India  

C?aniida  

('hlle  

France  

fU-rmany  

IIonf^konK  

Japan  

I'nlted  Kingdom  

Other  foreign  

Total  foreign  

United  States  

Grand  total  


prrisihaMe  ffooda.  particularly  fresh  fniiti,  l>c* 
twwn  the  Territory  and  the  mainland.  Con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  this  direc- 
tion during  15>00.  A number  of  steamers  were 
abided  in  the  trans-Pacific  trafRc,  and  traffic  1k*- 
tween  the  Territory  and  the  mainland,  with  in- 
creasetl  aocomroo<Iations  for  fruit,  and,  to  some 
extent,  for  perishable  poods.  The  passenger 
accommoilations,  however,  are  still  very  inade- 
quate. The  harlior  of  Honolulu  has  undergone 
enlargement  and  improvement,  and  the  condi- 
tions there  are,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  In- 
ter-island trnlTip  is  eonducte<l  almost  exclusively 
hy  the  Inter-island  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
Five  steamers  regularly  visit  all  ports  of  con- 
seqiienoe  In  the  territories.  This  comi»any  has 
fifteen  steamers.  Five  steamship  companies 
are  engaged  in  traffic  between  the  Territory,  the 
mainland  and  Mexico.  A few  American  sailing 
vessels  continue  to  carry  sugar  around  Cape 
Horn.  The  most  extensive  railroad  is  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  with  nearly  100  miles  of  main 
line  and  branches.  On  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
the  Hilo  Railroad  Company  has  40.35  miles  of 
main  line  and  branches.  There  was  only  one 
street  railway,  that  of  the  Honolulu  Rapid 
Transit  and  T-and  Company,  Honolulu,  with  just 
24  miles  of  line.  This  company  carries  nearly 
8,00<l,000  passengers  yt'arly. 

Prnuc  Lands.  Tlie  public  lands  of  the 
fslaniU  comprise  alsmt  1,700,000  aeres,  and  of 
this,  much  is  so  high,  or  w)  pn'clpitous,  or  so 
recently  formed  hy  volcanic  action,  or  so  dry 
an<l  rocky  or  otherwise  unsuitable  to  market- 
able crops,  that  comparatively  little  is  arable 
in  its  natural  condition,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge.  The  Governor  in  his  an- 
nual report  recommends  the  amendment  of  the 
present  land  laws.  They  were  enact«*d  in  1805 
nn<l  were  mo<Ieled  largely  from  the  New  Zea- 
land laws,  and  conditions  which  made  them  suit- 
able at  that  time  have  since  changed.  The  last 
legislature  provided  that  the  entire  proceeds  of 
land  sold  for  settlement  purposes  might  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  roads,  oj>i*ning  up 
and  land  for  such  purpoS(*s.  Four  trnota,  ag- 
gregating 101.(114  acres,  have  l>ecn  set  apart 
during  the  year  as  forest  reserves,  making  the 
total  present  area  of  such  reserves  in  the 
islands,  545,740  acres. 

Finance.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1000  was 
$3,070, (K)0,  which  was  rtsiuced  during  the  year 
by  the  payment  of  $20,000  in  5 p»*r  cent,  bonds, 
leaving  a total  liondwl  indebtcnlnesa  of  $,3.0.50,- 
000  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  receipts  for 


Imports  Exports 


1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

I3I8.X06 

1315.502 

33.331 

$7,054 

<54.569 

63.214 

1,814 

5.554 

699,457 

600.230 

26.093 

17.467 

15.625 

35,383 

491.352 

3S5.104 

31.479 

14.392 

260 

25 

310.134 

272.243 

10.025 

3,794 

324,107 

279.749 

8,881 

2.934 

1,874.670 

1.722.796 

641.554 

15.011 

48L269 

308.089 

2.073 

2,683 

30.463 

69.788 

14,077 

11.814 

4.6S2.399 

4,033.674 

597,640 

84.152 

15.303.325 

17,391.406 

41.640,815 

40.437.352 

19.985.724 

21,424,980 

42.238.456 

40,521,504 

the  year 

were  »3,051,52fl. 

an  increase 

of  $381.- 

778  over  the  amount  for  the  previous  year.  The 
expemlitures  were  $2,034,084,  an  increase  of 
$117,605  over  the  amount  for  the  previous  year. 
The  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditures  during 
the  last  year  by  $110,542.  The  principal 
wnirces  of  revenue  were  as  follows:  Licenses, 

$217,058}  real  property  tax,  $668,721;  personal 
property  tax,  $678,886;  income  tax.  $.389,500; 
water  works,  $147,140;  land  revenue,  $185,268. 
The  chief  expenditures  were  for  deimrtmental 
expenses,  $1,474,052;  payments  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu,  $5.34.166;  payments  to  the 
county  of  Hawaii.  $233,740. 

EnrcATioN.  Tl»e  public  schools  arc  under  the 
Pe;)artment  of  Public  Instruction,  consisting 
of  the  superintendent  and  six  commissioners. 
The  enrollment  in  all  schools  for  the  school 
year  1909  was  24,889,  an  increase  of  1444  for 
the  year.  Of  these,  19,507  w’oro  in  public 
schools  and  5382  in  private  schools.  Teachers 
numl>ered  493  in  the  public  schools  and  269  in 
private  schools.  The  actual  attendance  at  the 
public  Schools  was  91  piT  cent,  of  the  enroll- 
ment. The  largest  increase  in  all  schools.  902, 
was  in  Japanese  pupils,  the  next  in  Chinese, 
the  next  in  Portuguese,  and  the  next  in  part 
Hawaiian.  The  expenditures  for  public  school 
purjK>ses  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  amounted  to 
$532,908.  The  principal  nationalities  of  the 
scholars  in  the  scIkh^Is  are  as  follow's;  Japa* 
nese,  6415;  Portuguese,  4696;  Hawaiians,  3681; 
Chinese,  28.30;  Americans.  972;  Porto  Ricans, 
438.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  although  established  a little  more  than  a 
year,  has  made  much  progress.  Negotiations 
are  practically  completed  for  obtaining  an  addi- 
tional 30,000  acres  of  land  for  a pernmnent  site, 
which,  with  the  land  already  obtained,  will 
make  73,000  acres  of  a value  of  nearly  $100,000. 
The  College  is  bt*coming  well  equipp<^  with  the 
iK'st  apparatus  and  machinery.  The  faculty  has 
been  increafWHl  to  twelve  meniljers,  all  of  whom 
are  specialists  in  their  several  lines  of  work. 
During  the  year  there  were  102  students  in 
prcscrilied  courses.  These  courses  include  gen- 
eral science,  agriculture,  engineering  and  house- 
hold ocononjics. 

Labob  and  Immigration.  Tlie  departures  of 
Japanese  during  the  year  1909  far  exceeded  tl»o 
arrivals,  W'liich  are  now  confimnl  mostly  to  re- 
turning Japanese,  or  relatives  of  Japanese  al- 
ready in  (he  Territory.  The  decrease  of  the 
Chine.se  populatimi,  due  to  the  departures  and 
mm-arrivals,  is  largely  offset  hy  births,  and 
also  by  the  arrival  of  Chinese  children  for  the 
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purpose  of  atteiuling  school.  The  Portiiffuese 
arc  increasinp  rapidly;  the  pure  Hawiiiians  are 
slowly  decreftaing,  and  part  Hawauans  are  in- 
creasing. . . 

The  principal  feature  in  immigration  and 
labor  matters  during  1909  was  the  provision 
by  the  legislature  for  a special  fund  to  lie 
raised  by  an  additional  tax  of  2 per  cent,  upon 
incomes' of  over  $4000,  three  fourths  of  which 
is  to  tie  used  for  immigration  purposes  and 
the  other  one-fourth  for  conservation  purposes. 
The  entire  procecils  are  expected  to  amount  to 
from  $.300,000  to  $400,000  a year.  With  this 
fund  the  Territorial  Hoard  of  Immigration  has 
dispatched  a special  agent  to  arrange  f"r 
transportation  of  such  Portuguese  and  other 
European  immigrants  of  desiralde  clasps  as 
desirb  to  go  to  Hawaii.  A serious  strike  oc- 
curred on  a number  of  plantations  on  the  island 
of  Oahu  in  May  and  lasted  about  three  months. 
About  7000  laborers,  chiefly  .Tapanc-w  were  in- 
volved. The  strike  was  settled  on  the  1st  of 
August.  During  its  progress  there  were  serious 
riots  on  several  of  the  plantations,  and  on  .Iiinc 
17  indictments  were  found  against  several  not- 
ing .Japanese  laborers;  The  government  of 
Japan  declined  to  intervene  in  the  trouble. 

Politics  AXn  Ooverxmkxt.  During  the  year 
the  regular  biennial  election  was  held  for  the 
election  of  a IVlegatc  to  Congress,  members  of 
the  Territorial  legislature,  and  city  and  county 
officials.  Among  the  notable  features  of  the 
election  was  the  steady  and  rapid  increase  of 
Portuguese  voters,  the  steady,  though  com- 
paratively slow  increase  of  Chinese  voters,  and 
the  small  number  of  .Inpancse  voters,  notwith- 
standing the  large  .lapanese  population.  At  the 
election  lour  Portuguese  were  elwtcd  to  the 
House  of  Keprosentntives.  The  total  vote  cast 
for  Delegate  to  Congress  was 
the  Hei.ublicans  east  .51)98,  the  Democrats  3824, 

and  the  Home  Rule  Party  2794.  

The  lifth  legislature  of  the  ferritory  liegan 
its  regular  biennial  session  on  February  17, 
1909,  and  was  in  session  the  allotted  period  of 
sixty  days.  The  niiml«r  of  bills  passed,  152, 
was  the' largest  passed  by  any  legislature  in 
Hawaii.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  siib- 
iect  of  finance,  and  measures  were  taken  which 
went  far  toward  establishing  a satisfactory 
status  for  both  territorial  and  countv  finances. 
Measures  were  passed  also  inaugurating  a new 
policy  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  leprosy, 
irtich  it  is  Iwlieved  will  within  a reasonably 
short  period  result  in  a practical  er^ica- 
tion  of  that  disease,  if  it  can  be  accomplished 
at  all  Provision  was  also  made  for  inaugurat- 
ing a campaign  by  the  Territorial  Roard  of 
Health  against  tnlierciilnsis.  The  other  hills 
included  one  of  an  advaiieeil  character  m 
to  juvenile  courts,  one  providmg  "Vf'''": 

minate  sentence,  and  one  for  the  establishment 
of  a territorial  library.  Some  of  the  best  work 
of  the  legislature  was  done  in  defeating  un- 
desirable hills,  notably  a strenuously  pressed 
amendatory  bill,  which  would  hf''  ‘7,' 

paired  the  eflicienev  of  an  excellent  liguor  bill, 
passed  by  the  previous  legUlntiire. 

On  February  Ifl,  the  I nited  States  Mar  De 
partment  decided  to  establish  a large 
station  at  Hawaii,  and  make  it  second  in  the 
Department  of  the  Philippines  in  importance. 
The  construction  of  a naval  station  at  Pe.irl 
Harlsir  is  proceeding  under  the  l>epart- 

ment.  Rapid  progress  was  made  during  the 


year  under  a contract  entered  into  in  Decem- 
ia-r,  1908,  for  the  extensive  work  of  widening, 
diH'pening  and  straightening  the  long  entrance 
channel.  A contract  was  made  during  the  year 
for  the  consfriiction  of  the  dry  dock. 

HAT.  The  hay  crop  of  1909  in  the  United 
States  was  very  satisfactory,  and  was  generally 
harvested  under  conditions  insuring  good 
quality.  In  the  Southwest  and  in  parts  of  the 
East,  the  crop  was  short  as  a result  of  drouth. 
The  total  proiliiction  was  almiit  05  million  tons, 
the  acreage  approximately  45,750,000  and  the 
total  farm  value  on  Deeemlier  1 almiit  $870,- 
000,000.  The  yield  of  hay  had  been  greater  a 
numla-r  of  limes  than  it  was  this  year,  but  the 
6-vear  average  for  1903  to  1907  was  only  00  - 

071.000  tons.  Iowa,  ns  in  1908,  was  the  lend- 
ing hav  State  in  1909,  producing  6,983.000  tons 
on  3,048.000  acres,  ^cw  York,  where  dry 
weather  reduced  the  crop,  yielded  5,002,000  tons 
on  4 704.W10  acres,  and  ranked  second,  being 
followed  bv  Illinois  with  4.135.000  tons  on  2,- 

852.000  acres,  Ohio  with  4,033,000  tons  on  2,- 

820.000  acres,  Pennsylvania  with  3.742,000  tons 
on  3,118,(XH)  acres,  and  Missouri  with  3,719,000 
tons  on  2,755.000  acres. 

HAZELTINE,  Mato  \Vii.mam808.  An 
American  literary  critic  and  writer,  died  Sen- 
tember  14,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1841,  and  grailuated  from  Harvard  College  .in 
1802.  Ife  studied  at  Oxford  and  spent  some 
years  in  Continental  Europe.  Returning,  he 
'stuclied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1878,  at  the  invitation  of  Charles  A.  Dana,_  he 
became  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New  Y’ork 
Sun.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  con- 
nected with  that  paper  as  leading  book  reviewer, 
and  editorial  writer.  He  contributed  also  to 
the  North  American  Heview  and  other  period- 
icals, particularly  on  foreign  topics.  His  pub- 
lishcil  tsioks  include  Chala  About  Hooks,  Brilish 
anil  American  Education,  and  The  American 
U'omon  in  t’urope. 

HEABT,  Reaximatiox  or.  Several  methods 
of  rei'stahlishing  the  heart  action  after  that 
organ  has  stopped  beating  were  tried  experi- 
mentallv  during  1909.  Moequot.  in  a resumO 
of  the  'subject,  says  that  the  best  method  was 
by  massage  of  the  heart  below  the  diaphragm 
through  an  alidominal  incision.  Massage 
through  openings  in  the  chest  was  tried  in  21 
cases,  with  2 complete  and  5 partial  successes, 
whereas  in  22  cases  of  massage  in  which  the 
heart  was  manipulated  from  lielow  the  dia- 
phragm. aiieci*ss  was  complete  in  9 and  partial 
in  6.  Moequot  found  that  it  wan  not  necessary 
to  grasp  the  heart  during  massage,  hut  it  is 
more  eflix-tual  merely  to  compress  the  ventricle 
against  the  chest  wall  by  means  of  the  hand 
introduced  flat  behind  the  heart.  Riitruille  siic- 
ccedeil  in  massaging  the  heart  in  an  asphyxi- 
ated new  born  infant  without  any  incision, 
merely  working  two  fliigers  under  the  false  ribs 
and  seir.ing  the  hi-art  lietween  the  two  lingers 
and  tlie  thumb  placed  on  the  precordial  region. 
The  rhythm  of  the  compression  of  the  lieart 
should  'approximate  the  normal  rate,  that  is, 
nlsiiit  00  a minute.  C.von  revivial  the  heart 
merely  bv  irrigating  the  nerve  centres  with  oxy- 
genate blmal.  Adrenalin  was  found  valuable 
in  stimulating  the  heart  to  contract,  and  may 
lie  usisl  alone  or  associates!  with  massage.  These 
methiHls  are  applicable  to  cases  of  cbloroform 
svneope,  asphyxia,  traumatism  of  the  heart. 
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em^^nlim  or  diphtheria,  and  wore  actually  ui^ed 
in  63  ca>«('a  in  the  human  i*ubj«*ct. 

Dr.  L>»iao  (i.  Robinovilch,  of  New  York  and 
Paria,  repeated  in  New  York  and  itoston  cxperi* 
menu  drat  made  by  lier  in  Magnan'a  laboratory, 
Paris,  in  whicdi  resuscitation  of  auiinaU  ap* 
pareiitlv  dead  from  cliloroform  ]H>isoni»g  was 
accomplished  by  the  application  of  a current 
of  low  tension  and  frequent  interrupti»m  (C»MM) 
to  12,000  pt*r  iiiinnti*),  imssod  tlirougii  electrodes 
applied  to  dorsal  and  luhibur  points,  avoiding 
allowing  the  current  to  pass  through  the  head. 
An  induction  current  furnished  by  a coil  the 
diameter  of  whose  wire  is  not  under  O.U  mm. 
may  be  siibstituUMi.  Himilar  resuscitation  was 
obtained  by  Holdnovilcli  in  the  case  of  animals 
apparently  killed  hy  an  industrial  electric  cur* 
rent,  the  minimal  voltage  being  employed  which 
will  start  heart  bi'nts,  aftt^r  artideial  respira* 
tion  is  excited  by  the  current  (10  to  76  volts). 
Ill  man.  shn  used  20  to  00  volts,  and  thu  eU^c* 
trodes  were  placed  as  follows:  cathode  on  tlio 

dorsal  region  (measuring  25  by  30  cU.),  anode 
on  the  lumbar  region  (12  by  25  cts.).  She  sug* 
ests  that  a H|a‘cial  coil  Ih>  placi’d  in  [>ower 
ouses.  with  capiveily  of  auflieient  jtower  to  give 
a strong  current  fur  practicing  rhythmic  ex*- 
citations. 

HELFEH,  Hinton  Rowan.  An  American 
writer  and  public  othcial,  died  by  his  own  liand 
March  9,  1000.  He  was  lairn  in  1829,  in  North 
Carolina.  He  was  an  early  anti  slavery  agi- 
tator, and  his  Impending  ('Hats  of  the  Houth, 
which  was  a bitter  arraignment  of  slavery,  and 
an  attempt  to  convince  the  S<mth  that  it  would 
be  economically  liotter  without  It,  crenb-tl  a 
great  sensation  and  had  enorntoiis  sales  through- 
out the  country.  IIel|»er  was  Consul  at  Rtieiios 
Ayres,  1802-0.  He  gave  many  years  of  his  life 
to  a project  to  «>nnect  North  and  South 
America  by  a railroad.  Ho  wrote,  in  addition 
to  the  work  mentione<i  above.  The  Three  Arneri- 
cae  Haihcay.  The  .Vegroes  in  yegroland^  The 
Lnnd  of  tioldf  and  Oddments  of  Andean  Di- 
plomncg. 

HENDEBSON,  Ettib  (Lewis).  An  Ameri- 
can actress  and  playwriglit,  died  Octolwr  7, 
1000.  She  was  iMirn  in  Ivondon  in  183.5,  and  was 
brought  to  the  I'nited  States  at  the  age  of  four 
bv  her  father,  Henry  Ta‘wis,  who  was  a famous 
English  actor.  At  the  ag^‘  of  ten  she  apia-ari-d 
in  The  Stranger,  She  was  ediicat*^)  at  the 
Notre  Dame  Convent  in  (’incinnati.  and  marrU-d 
William  IlenderiMm  in  18,55.  She  appeared  suc- 
cessfully in  many  engagements  in  tlie  Cn»te<l 
States  and  in  1803  tminnl  England  as  the  star 
in  Fanchon.  Several  years  later  slie  gave  \ip 
acting  to  devote  her  time  to  writing  plays.  Her 
first  production  was  itarriage.  which  was  very 
aucce•«^ful.  iShe  wrote  aLso  Claire  ami  The 
Forge  .\fastcr,  winch  were  also  successful,  and 
dram<iti/.ed  (talsiriaii’B  novel  Within  an  Inch  of 
Hie  Life,  From  1889,  when  her  husband  died, 
until  1890  she  ownc<i  and  managiKi  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

HENDRICK,  Thomas  Ai'ocstine.  An 
American  bishop  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
died  Noveml>er  30.  1901).  He  was  Ixmi  in  Penn 
Van.  N.  Y.,  in  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the 
piiblic  schools  and  in  St.  John's  (’ollege  at 
Fordham,  and  at  St.  Joseph’s  Provincial  Semi- 
nary in  Trov,  N.  Y,  He  was  ordained  as  a 
priest  in  1873.  Tlie  year  following  ho  served 
fti  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  for  a year  and  was  then  apjK»intisI 


ri-ctor  of  the  iloly  Cri>«8  Church,  at  Charlotte, 
N.  Y.  He  servi-<l  later  as  )ui«tor  at  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1891  took  charge  of  St. 
Bridget's  Church  in  Rochester.  Here  his  work 
was  remarkably  sucoesaful.  While  acting  as 
pastor  of  St.  Bridget’s  he  was  summon^  to 
Uiime  by  Pope  Let»  XIII.,  to  prepare  for  conse- 
cration a»  the  lirst  American  Bislmp  of  Cebu, 
Philippine  Islands.  The  Po|>e  ditMi  while  Father 
Hendrick  was  on  bis  way  to  Rome  and  he  was 
consecrated  by  Cardinal  Satolll.  He  lookup  hia 
W'ork  in  Cebu  in  March,  1904,  and  continued  it 
until  tho  time  of  his  death.  As  a parish  priest 
in  Rochester  Father  Hendrick  tmik  a ki*en  in- 
terest in  public  alfuirs.  He  servtKl  at  one  time 
as  a regent  i»f  the  University  of  tho  State  of 
New*  York  and  was  uI*m»  a vice-preshlent  of  the 
New  York  and  National  AM:K»iations  for  tho 
Prevcnlion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  a dele- 
gate from  the  National  Association  to  the 
World's  Conference  in  London  in  1902. 

HEY,  Ji'uvs.  A German  musician  and 
teacher  of  music,  ditnl  May  15,  1909.  lie  was 
born  at  IrmeUhaufM»n  in  18.32  and  studied  music 
under  F.  Schmitt  and  F*.  1-aohner.  He  wa.s  in- 
troduced to  Wagner  hy  King  l»uis  II.  of  Ba- 
varia, and  attempted  in  connection  with  the 
Munich  School  of  Music  to  bring  aliout  a revo- 
lution in  the  national  system  of  singing.  Hia 
attempt  failed  and  on  WagnerV.  death  in  1883 
he  retired  from  public  life  to  complete  his  work 
on  singing,  Ih  utachrr  (irftnngHunterrirht  (188G). 
Althotigh  unsuccessful  in  hia  elTorts  to  bring 
aUmt  changes  in  the  existing  methods  of  voice 
culture.  Hey  exercise<l  a |>ovverfiil  influence  on 
tho  contemporary  schools  of  singing. 

HIGH  PRESSUBE  TIRE  SYSTEM.  See 
Fire  pROTEtTio.v. 

HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS.  See  ExrLO- 

BATIO.N. 

HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
A society  for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies, 
organir.ed  at  Saratoga,  New*  York,  in  1884.  Tho 
Association  was  Ini-orfiorutoil  In  1889  by  Act  of 
Congress.  Its  principal  oflioe  is  fixed  at  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  re<]uired  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, The  object  of  the  Association  is  the 
promotion  of  historical  studies  and  its  activities 
have  steadily  incren>H*d  in  numlHT  and  widened 
in  scope.  Its  annual  meeting,  held  in  New  York 
December  27-.30,  was  the  celohration  of  its  25th 
anniv'Tsory.  In  conjunction  with  this  the 
American  Economic  As'Micintion,  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  and  the  American 
Sociological  Society  liehl  meetinjH!  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  maclo 
by  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York.  Mayor  Mc- 
riellnn  of  New  York  City  and  President  Butler 
of  Columbia  University.  Many  foreign  visitors 
of  distinction  were  present.  A novel  feature  of 
tho  programme  was  a serifs  of  historical  tab- 
leaux illustrating  scenes  and  events  In  tho  po- 
litical history  of  New  York.  In  the  presidential 
address.  President  Albert  Bnshnell  Hart  dis- 
eu«'»ed  “T)ie  Use  and  Abuse  of  Imagination  in 
History.”  Particular  interest  attaclod  to  tho 
Session  held  with  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  which  discuKS4'd  “ British  Con- 
stitutional and  Political  Development  with  sj>ecinl 
referenco  to  tho  Ck‘ntenary  of  Gladstone.”  Ed- 
wan!  Porritt  and  Amlmssador  Bryce  spoke  upon 
various  asjM*cts  of  Glnd«t4>m**8  career.  Professor 
George  W.  Wrong  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
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tfketcli<Hi  tite  growth  of  natiomilism  in  L'aiiHiliu 
ilorlK-rt  L.  KisJHT  of  Nfw  rollf^ts  Oxford,  apoke 
of  tho  iichicvi'iiiorit  of  jxditicnl  union  in  South 
Afrh'tt.  Amon;;  the  foreign  vittiiors  in  atteii* 
dance  iM^nide  tlioae  mentioned  nU)ve,  were  Pro- 
fesHor  G.  \V.  Protliero,  Professor  Eduard  Meyer 
of  Perlin,  Profeswir  Camille  Enlart  of  Paris, 
l’re>feHsor  H.  T.  Colenhiander  of  V’erboop,  Hol- 
land, and  Professor  U.  AlUimira  of  Ovidest, 
Spain.  A special  wession  was  devoted  to  a dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  historical  societies  in 
EurojM*.  Ten  conferences  with  other  Bt>cieties 
were  held,  ineliulin^  oim?  with  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Church  History,  and  two  with  the  New 
Yt»rk  State  Teachers’  Association.  Conferences 
were  also  held  on  ancient  history  and  on  tlie 
contribution  of  the  Romance  nations  to  the  his- 
tory of  America.  A conference  on  tiioderii  Euro- 
pean histciry  considered  the  political  situation  in 
lh»snia  and  Herr^c'ITovina,  Pisninrck  as  a histori- 
oftrapher,  ami  a proposed  course  in  contenijx)- 
raneous  history.  The  conference  of  State  and 
l«H’al  hiatoricul  societies  sluoved  gratifying  pro- 
gress in  the  unirication  of  work  and  the  improve- 
ment of  8i>ciety  publications.  Plans  are  well 
under  way  for  a bibliography  of  English  history 
to  l»e  carried  out  jointly  by  a committee  of  the 
Association  and  a similar  committee  of  English 
scholars.  A committw*  has  al«M>  Ix-en  creapHl  to 
make  a preliminary  investigation  of  historical 
sites  and  buildings.  The  Association  ni«>ets  in 
IfllO  at  Indianapolis.  Professor  F'rederick  J. 
Turner  was  chosen  president.  Tlie  Society  num-. 
bered  in  1909  about  2500  members. 

HITCHCOCK.  Etiias  Allex.  An  Ameri- 
can public  onicial.  died  April  9.  1900.  Ho  was 
born  in  Mobile.  Alnluima,  in  1S35,  and  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Ethan  Allen  of  Revolutinnury 
War  fame.  He  was  educated  at  a military 
school  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  went  to 
St.  I»uis,  where  he  engaged  in  business  with  his 
father.  Following  a stay  of  several  years  in 
China,  he  became  interestc<l  in  railroad  and  min- 
ing onb’rprist's  in  Missouri,  where  he  lH*came 
one  of  the  leading  lumineHS  men.  In  1997  he 
was  appointed  by  President  McKinley,  Minister 
to  Russia,  and  in  1899  he  was  asked  by  the 
latter  to  succeed  Cornelius  X.  Uliss  as  f>«*cretary 
of  the  Interior.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  as- 
sumption of  this  oflice,  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  called  to  the  wholesale  frauds  by 
which  government  lands  were  being  stolon  in 
the  Northwest.  He  set  himself  to  the  discovery 
and  punishment  of  the  per|K'trntors  of  these 
crimes,  and  by  the  end  of  his  term  he  had  se- 
cur«*d  the  convietion  of  89  fs^rsons  and  the  in- 
dictment of  402  others.  who«c  cases  were  untried. 
Among  those  convieted  were  a United  States 
Senator,  a Representative  to  Congress,  and  sev- 
eral high  ofiieials  of  the  Land  Ofliee.  Great 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Presidents 
McKinley  and  Rtwsevelt  to  procure  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Hitchcock  as  the  result  of  his  zeal  in 
these  prosecutions,  but  he  had  the  firm  support 
of  both  these  executives.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
rcsp<»nsiblc,  also,  for  starting  government  suits 
to  cancel  patents  to  millions  of  acres  of  valuable 
oil  lands  secured  by  railroads  through  alleged 
false  entries  in  Ctah.  Colorado.  \Vy<jming  and 
Idaho.  Among  hU  last  ofilcial  acts  was  his 
refusal  to  approve  the  piirclmHC  and  jtssignment 
of  valuable  oil  lands  in  Oklahoma  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  In  1907  Mr.  Hitchcock  rcsignetl  his 
portfolio,  and  was  succccdetl  bv  .lames  U.  Gar- 
field. 

HITCHCOCK,  Frank  ITakri.s.  An  .\mcri- 


can  public  oflicial,  Postnmstor-Genorol  in  Presi- 
dent Taft's  cabinet.  He  was  l«>rn  at  Amherst, 
Ohio,  in  1867,  and  graduated  froni  Harvard 
Vniversity  in  lS9l.  AfU*r  having  graduated 
fr<*m  the  Columbia  University  I-aw  f^hool  in 
1894,  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  1891 
he  was  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  government 
work.  He  was  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Markets  in  the  United  States  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  a member  of 
the  Keep  Commission,  and  First  Assistant  Post- 
master-Genera). He  had  charge  of  President 
Taft’s  campaign  for  nomination  and  election  and 
his  work  in  that  capacity  was  considered  re- 
markably ellicient.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
bulletins,  reports  and  circulars  on  foreign  trade 
and  the  customs  tariff.  See  United  Statks, 
paragraphs  Cabinet,  Administration,  and  Post- 
office. 

HOE,  Robert.  An  American  printing  press 
manufacturer,  inventor  and  art  collector,  died 
Septemlier  22,  1909.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1839,  the  grandson  of  Robert  Hoe,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  and  estab- 
HshH  a press  btiihling  business  with  two  of  his 
brotlierH-m-law,  Matthew  and  Peter  Smith,  as 
partners.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  went  to 
school  in  New  York  and  studie<l  abroad.  As  a 
young  man  he  entered  the  printing  press  factory 
of  which  his  father,  UoWrt  H<k*,  and  his  uncles, 
Richard  March  Hoe,  the  Inventor,  and  Peter 
Hoe,  were  the  heads.  His  father  died  in  1884, 
ami  his  uncle  shortly  after,  and  the  management 
of  the  business  was  then  left  to  Robert  Hoe.  His 
devotion  to  the  work  was  untlaggitig,  and  the  in- 
ventive geni\is  which  ha<l  descended  to  him  from 
his  grandfather  enabled  him  to  make  a long 
series  of  improvements  in  printing  pre«s<*s. 

Among  these  the  most  noteworthy  was  the 
invention  of  the  rotary,  xmiUi-color  press,  which 
enabled  the  printing  of  illustrations  in  11  and 
12  colors.  Mr.  Hoe  paid  great  attention  to  the 
training  of  his  employees,  and  developt*d  a large 
apprentices’  school  with  an  elaborate  curriculum. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  known  colh’ctnrs  of 
objects  of  art  and  rare  books  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first 
president  of  Hie  Grolier  Club,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  City.  He  wrote  several  books,  dealing, 
for  the  most  part  with  printing.  Among  them 
was  a history  of  the  development  of  the  print- 
ing press  from  the  time  of  Gutenberg  to  the 
present  day. 

HOFFMANN,  Hans.  A German  novelist  and 
poet,  died  in  .Tuly,  1009.  Ho  was  born  in  1848 
at  Stettin  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Unnn,  Rerlin,  and  Halle.  Thereafter  he  made  a 
long  visit  in  Italy,  and  Greece.  Hoffmann  was 
c«'n8idered  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  modern 
German  novelists.  Ho  had  a particular  tal- 
ent for  vivid  descriptions  of  lamiscapes  and 
a delightful  humor.  Among  his  best  known 
works  lire  /im»  der  Srhrrckliche  und  srin 
fjund  (1889);  Von  Friihling  zu  h’ruhling  (1889; 
1898);  Irrande  Mutterliebe  (1900),  Von  Hoff 
tu  Hnff  (1903). 

HOFFMAN,  Richard,  An  American  pian- 
ist composer  and  teacher  of  music,  died  August 
17.  1909.  He  was  born  in  Manchester,  England, 
in  1831,  and  at  the  age  of  1C  renmvod  to  New 
York  City.  He  receivis!  his  earliest  instruction 
from  his  father  and  subsinpiently  was  a student 
of  many  famous  musicians.  Including  Plcyel, 
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Motchekft,  Rnbintkln  and  Liazt.  Following  his 
return  to  America  he  made  a tour  of  the  country 
and  later  waa  an  accompanist  of  Jenny  XJnd 
on  her  tours  in  the  United  States.  Ue  was 
popular  as  a concert  pianist  and  played  with 
Gottschalk  and  von  Btllow.  His  later  years 
were  devoted  to  teaching  and  he  became  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  American 
musical  life.  His  compositions  include  piano* 
forte  music,  part  songs  and  ballads,  anthems, 
and  church  music  generally. 

HOFHEYB.  J.  H.  A British  colonial 
official,  died  October  16.  1909.  He  was  bom 
in  1A45  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and  was 
educated  in  the  South  African  College  in  that 
city.  For  some  years  he  was  editor  of  several 
papers  in  Cape  Town,  including  the  V’o/ifestTirnd, 
the  Zuid  Afrikaan,  and  the  Zuid  Afrikaan  Tyda- 
chrift.  He  represente<i  Caj»  Colony  at  the  I^n* 
don  Conference  with  Sir  Thomas  Upington  and 
Sir  Charles  Mills,  and  prop»sed  the  scheme  of 
the  Imperial  Customs  Federation.  In  ]88K*9 
be  was  a member  of  the  South  African  Cu!«toms 
Union  Conference,  and  negotiated  the  Swaziland 
Convention  of  the  Transvaal  in  1890.  He  was 
deputed  by  the  Cape  Town  government  to 
Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria  in  July,  1899,  and  ob- 
tained franchises  and  other  concessions  to  pre* 
vent  hostilities  between  the  South  African  re* 
publics  and  England.  He  was  a member  of  the 
executive  council  of  Cape  Colony.  His^  death 
occurred  in  London  while  he  was  attending  the 
Colonial  Conference  as  the  delegate. 

HOLDER,  Sib  Feedebick  William.  An 
Australian  public  official,  died  July  22,  1900. 
He  was  tK)rn  in  Happy  Vslley,  South  Australia, 
in  1850.  He  was  eaucated  In  the  public  schools 
and  at  St.  Peter’s  College.  After  some  years 
in  school  teaching  and  journalism,  he  was  chosen 
in  1887  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
^uth  Australia.  In  1892  he  was  Premier  and 
Treasurer  of  South  Australia;  in  1803*4  Com* 
missioner  of  Public  Works;  Treasurer  1894-9; 
Premier.  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Industry 
1890-1901.  In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  to 
enter  the  Fwleral  Parliament.  He  took  a nromi* 
nent  ]iart  in  tin;  movement  for  Australian  federal 
union,  and  was  a memb<»r  of  the  convention 
whicli  framed  the  constitution  in  1897*8.  He 
wa«  retiirneil  to  the  first  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  and  was  i^peaker,  1901-9. 

HOLLAND.  Sec  NEnrEELAm>8. 

HOLLE,  Ludwio  vox.  A German  scholar 
and  public  official,  died  Decemlier  13,  1909.  He 
was  Iwrn  in  1855  in  Westphalia,  He  early 
entered  the  public  siTvice  and  his  entire  career 
was  sjient  there.  lie  served  at  one  time  sa 
Prussian  Ambassadcir  to  Japan.  Ho  was  identi- 
fied with  the  arrangements  ln'tween  the  Ignited 
States  and  Germany  for  exchange  professors. 

HOLSTEIN,  FRiEOtifCTi  vox.  A Oerman 
diplomat  and  public  official,  died  May  8,  1909. 
He  was  born  in  !i.17,  and  for  over  30  years 
was  head  of  the  t^litical  department  of  the 
Oerman  foreign  office.  Von  Holstein,  on  ac- 
count of  his  retiring  disposition,  was  little  heard 
of  in  discussion  of  public  afTairs,  but  be  exer- 
cised great  influence  on  tl>e  foreign  policy  of 
the  German  Empire,  lie  held  offi«'e  und<T  Bis- 
marck, and  when  the  Emperor  William,  in  1890, 
dismissed  Bismarck,  von  Holstein  chose  to  re- 
main in  the  foreign  office  in  order  that  his 
services  might  be  cmployt*d  by  Count  Caprivi. 


To  von  Holstein’s  influence  is  atlrllnitod  the 
German  seizure  of  Kiao-cimu  in  China,  and  he 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  tl»c  real 
author  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Germany  in 
regard  to  Muroc*co.  On  the  failure  of  this 
policy  he  retired  from  office.  It  was  said  that, 
following  the  retirement  of  Bismarck,  hi*  was 
the  real  director  of  Germany's  foreign  p^^Iicy. 

HOMER,  IxiriBE  Dilwobtu  (Bkatty).  An 
American  contralto  prima  donna  singer  who 
has  achieved  great  success  in  recent  years 
in  concert,  and  on  the  operatic  stage.  She  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  liegan  the  develop- 
ment of  her  voice  in  Philadelpbiju  She  studied 
later  in  Boston,  where  she  married  Mr.  Sidney 
Homer,  a well-known  song  comptjser  (see  be* 
low).  After  her  marriage,  Mme.  Homer  stud- 
ied in  Europe,  and  after  two  years  in  Faria 
made  her  aobiit  as  an  opera  singer.  She 
achieved  an  emphatic  success  and  was  engaged 
for  the  following  season  for  Covent  Garden, 
I.ondon,  where  she  made  her  d^but  as  Amneris 
in  Aida  in  May,  1895>.  In  Septeml>or  of  the 
aame  year  she  was  called  to  the  Royal  Opera 
at  Brussels,  wliere  she  remained  for  eight 
montliK.  She  returne«l  to  Covent  Garden,  ten- 
don, in  the  spring  of  the  tame  season.  Follow- 
ing her  aiiccesa  in  Ixmdon  she  was  engaged  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York, 
where  she  has  sung  for  ten  successive  seasons. 
Mme.  Homer’a  successes  have  been  achieved  in 
the  greatest  contralto  rfiles,  such  as  Amneris 
in  Aida,  Laura  in  La  Gioronda,  Azucena  in  71 
Trovatore,  Otrud  in  Lohengririf  Fricka  in 
Walkiire,  and  others.  Among  her  more  recent 
successes  are  the  rfiles  of  Dame  Quickly  in 
Verdi’s  Falataff  and  of  Orpheus  in  Gluck’s  opera 
of  the  same  name. 

HOMER,  BroxET.  An  American  composer 
and  song  writer,  who  in  recent  years  has  won 
a high  place  among  American  oom{H>sers.  He 
was  born  in  Ibtston  in  1864.  HU  first  musical 
studies  were  made  under  (h*orge  W.  Chadwick, 
He  went  thereafter  to  Germany  and  five 

years,  tiiree  of  them  at  the  Koval  Conservatory 
of  >Iunich  under  Josef  Kheinberger.  Returning 
to  Boston,  he  taught  hnrm«*ny  and  counterjKiint 
for  eight  years,  at  the  same  time  condiieling 
l(*ctures  and  classes  in  the  study  of  symphonic-s 
and  the  Wagnerian  music  draimis.  In  189.^  ho 
married  Miss  Ix>uise  Dilworth  Beatty  (hc*o 
alkove).  Mr.  Homer’a  songs  have  Is-en  sung  by 
the  leading  singers  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  Anmng  the  l>cst  known  of  them  are: 
Two  pH*ms  l»y  Tennyson.  **  Swet*t  and  Ts>w,” 
and  **Thy  Voice  Is  Heard”;  two  songs  bv 
Robert  Browning,  “ A Woman’s  I..:ist  Word,” 
and  ” Pro8pici»  ” Tlie  T.ast  Leaf”;  three 

wings  from  Stevenson's  f^ndrnraoda,  “Sing  Me 
a Song  of  a Ijul  that  Is  Gone,”  ” Requiem,” 
and  ” The  Stormy  Evening”;  and  ” Di-arest,”  a 
poem  from  Henley’s  Uaiothorn  and  Laixnder» 

HONDURAS.  A Central  American  repub- 
lic, IwirdtTing  on  the  CarihW'an  Sea  and  touch- 
ing the  Pacific  at  tlie  Gulf  of  Conchagua.  Tho 
capital  is  Teguoigaljm. 

Arka,  Poiti,.\tion.  ktc.  Tlie  estimnteil  area 
of  tho  sixteen  departments  and  one  territory 
constituting  the  republic  is  41,274  square  miles. 
At  the  emi  of  190.")  the  |)opu!atton.  according  to 
official  figures,  was  500,1.38,  mostly  of  Indian 
1>Io(mI.  The  e.stimated  p)pu1ation  in  1907  was 
543,741.  Till*  principal  towns,  with  estimated 
population,  are:  Tegucigalpa,  flo.lKK);  Juti- 

calim,  17,800;  Nacaome,  12,040;  La  E«j»erunza, 
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11.500;  Rnntn  Hosa.  in.fiOO^;  rhohilc*fft,  10.820; 
Snn  Pi^lro  Suin,  10,000.  'Primary  instruction 
is  fn‘0.  secular,  and  nominally  compulsory.  At 
the  end  of  l!M)K  prinmry  scluxila  immiK'rtsI  048. 
In  May,  1!M)7.  there  were  775  schools  tof  which 
720  were  piihllc  hc1hh>18).  with  912  teachers  and 
an  averajfc  attendance  of  47.000  pupils.  In  1908 
chililren  of  school  at;e  (7  to  15)  numlM>re<i  109,* 
353.  There  are  scwernl  institutions  for  second- 
ary, hipljer,  and  professional  e<lucatinn. 

Tnuvstriks,  Aiiriculture  is  the  leading;  in- 
dustry. and  cattle  riiisiti|;  and  mining;  are  im- 
portant. The  chief  crop  is  bananas,  and  other 
produeta  include  tobacco,  sujrnr,  corn.  Cfiffee, 
rublM'r,  aarsaparilla,  cocoanuts.  oranpes.  and 
lemons.  Uanana  production  in  1908  amounted 
to  4.310.538  hunches.  Increasing  activity  is  to 
bo  noted  in  both  banana  and  tobacco  culture. 
TIm?  sugar  output  is  used  largely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rum.  There  is  some  exploitation  of 
the  forests,  which  are  rich  in  valuable  wockIs, 
including  mahogany  and  cedar.  In  1909  an 
American  company  (capital,  $1,000,000)  under- 
took the  exploitation  of  a large  tract  of  ma- 
hogany territory  and  l)egan  the  construction 
of  an  18-mile  railway  from  Armenia  (near 
Ceiba)  ; In'sides  tapping  the  mahogany  district, 
the  railway  will  pass  through  productive 
banana  lands.  Tl>c  mineral  resources  of  the 
country  are  remarkable  in  richness  and  ex- 
tent. but  they  have  not  l*ecn  greatly  developed. 
Mining,  as  well  as  industries  in  general,  is 
hamj>en‘d  by  inadin^uate  means  of  transporta* 
tion,  lack  of  capital,  and  scarcity  of  la)>or. 
The  metals  and  minerals  include  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  sine,  tin, 
nickel,  iron,  antimony,  bismuth,  cinnabar, 
opals,  raU,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  coal. 

CoMMKRCF.  According  to  Honduran  official 
statistics,  imports  and  exf>orta  for  the  vear  end- 
ing July  31,  1907,  were  valued  at  $2,331,398 
and  $2,012,407  res|>ectlvely;  for  1908.  $2,829,- 
979  and  $l,834.0t]0  respectively.  Tlie  lending 
imports  are  cotton  textiles  and  hreadstulfs  and 
other  provisions.  The  1908  exports  were  classj- 
fl<H|  a«  follows:  Vegetable  pnalucts,  $1,0.50,- 

420;  mineral  products.  $.578,939;  animal  prod- 
ucts, Jpl97,l.35;  manufactures,  $7510.  In  the 
first  class  were;  Hananas,  $708..508;  coffee, 

$77,0.58;  cocoanuts.  $75,800;  mahogany.  $30,- 

271;  ruhlMT,  $30,272;  sarsaparilla,  $22,037. 
The  minerals  included;  ('yaniile  products, 
$204,802;  ore,  $107,300;  coin»*d  silver,  $!»S.280; 
silver  in  liars.  $85,912;  gold,  $18,300.  Aniuml 

prtuluets  inclutled;  Hides,  S72..509;  cattle, 

$05,038  ($133,735  fn  the  pr(K*»Mling  year) ; 

clu-ese,  $31,082;  deerskins,  $15,041;  mules,  $10.- 
180.  Of  the  manufactures,  straw  hats  had  a 
value  of  $.3!»40.  Imports  from  and  exports  to 
the  countries  commercially  most  ini(M>rtant 
were  in  the  fiscal  year  1908  respt>ctivelv: 
Vnltcd  States.  $1,878,942  and  $ I „59 1 ,.35 1 ; Oreat 
Britain,  $,33!b740  and  $32,131;  (Jermativ.  $248,- 
050  and  $90,100;  British  Hon«luras.  $108,7.3.5 
and  $,3.3,04<1;  Franci*.  $97..5IO  nfid  $18(51.  In 
April.  1909.  the  gfivernment  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  spirituiius  lM|uors  into  the  coun- 
try, 

(’OMMi’NirATiojfR.  Means  of  communication 
and  trans|inrtutinn  are  very  innd4M|uate.  There 
is  a railway  of  57  miles  from  Puerto  Cortez  to 
Snn  IVdro  SuIn  ami  Pimienta,  and  its  eonttnim- 
tion  to  La  Brea,  on  the  Pacific,  ns  well  as 
branch  lines,  is  proj<‘cte<L  From  Ceiha  a rail- 
way extends  32  miles  into  the  Zacate  banana 


lands.  A line  18  miles  in  length  is  under  con- 
struction from  Armenia  inland.  A railway  of 
nlx>iit  .3.50  miles  (capital  $10,(8M).000, ) has  been 
proji*cU*<l  from  Trujillo  Bay  to  Juticalpa,  with 
branches  to  Tegucigalpa  and  various  other  inte- 
rior towns.  This  line  when  complete<l  will  pene- 
trate a region  ricli  in  gidd.  silver,  and  other 
minerals  ami  hard  woods.  Contracts  for  other 
lines  have  I«»en  approved  by  the  government, 
hut  their  construction  is  not  assured.  There 
is  some  steamlmat  river  navigation;  a regular 
line  of  steamers  plies  on  the  Ulua  River  from 
its  mouth  to  Progreso,  125  miles.  In  1908 
there  were  2842  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

Fixancb.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  fiscal 
years  ended  July  31  are  reported  as  follows,  In 
pesos : 


190S  1907  1909 

Revenue  I3.635.07S  $2.82S.39S  $3,442,476 

Expenditure  3.294.747  4.023.850  8,391.965 


For  the  fiscal  year  1909  Die  budget  balanced 
at  3,703,216  pesos;  for  1910.  4,714.065  pesos. 
Kstimate<l  receipts  for  the  latter  yeaj  included: 
Import  duties,  1.800,000  pev>s;  liquor  and  to- 
bacco taxes,  1,750.000;  export  duties,  142,500. 
The  largest  Ifem  of  expenditure  is  for  the  army. 
In  July.  1908,  the  external  debt,  with  arrears 
of  interest  since  1872,  amounted  to  $107..528,- 
498.  In  190»)  the  int»‘rnal  debt  stood  at  3.12.5,- 
993  p<*«os  paper.  The  silver  peso  is  worth 
ai)out  36.5  cents. 

Army.  An  active  army  of  about  2900  fs 
maintained  and  a militia  of  about  30.000. 
liCgully  each  citizen  ia  liable  for  service  in  the 
army  from  his  21st  to  35th  year  and  In  the 
rcw>rve  from  his  35th  to  40th. 

(lOVER.NMFNT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vestwl  in  a president,  who  is  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  is  assisted 
by  a cabinet  of  six  members  responsible  to 
hims4'If  and  to  the  Congress.  The  legislative 
wiwer  devolves  upon  a unicameral  Congress  of 
>ep»ities  (42  members,  eleetetl  by  direct  voto 
for  four  years).  The  executive  in  1909  was 
fJeneral  Miguel  R.  Dfivila,  who  assumed  pro- 
visional charge  of  the  presidency  April  18,  1907, 
and  liecamc  president  early  in  the  following 
year. 

History.  Difficulty  occurred  at  the  close  of 
1908  Isdween  the  American  Consular  agent  at 
8an  Pedro  and  one  of  the  court  officers,  re- 
sulting in  an  act  c<maideTe<l  insulting  by  the 
Aniericnn  agent,  and  early  in  the  following 
month,  at  the  demand  of  the  I’nited  States  gov- 
ernment, an  apology  was  made  by  President 
Dftvila,  and  the  court  official  w'as  dismissed. 
Tlte  protection  of  American  interests  in  .^an 
Pedro  was  reenforced  by  the  presence  of  the 
l^iited  States  gunlioat,  Mnrtrttn,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Honduran  const  in  May.  A revolt 
was  reported  at  Ceiha  early  in  June  and  an 
Amerienii  giinlMiat  was  simt  there  to  guard 
.American  inti-rests.  In  July  martial  law'  was 
proelainnsl  along  the  north  coast,  the  revolt 
having  nssunu-d  a .somewimt  formidable  phase. 
It  aro-e  from  the  government’s  inability  to 
pay  its  troops  and  civil  servants,  owing  to  the 
delay  in  rets-iviiig  the  $2.(«MUMM)  indemnity 
fiom  Cuateniaia  f«»r  the  revolution  of  July,  1908. 
.Attempts  to  tloat  a loan  were  unsuccessful. 
Tlio  trouble  was  attributed  to  the  interference 
of  President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua,  who  was  said 
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to  control  TTondurafl  And  to  appropriate  her 
revenues.  It  was  report<s!  that  wlion  tlic  un- 
paid oflicials  tricHl  to  recoup  themstdves  by  the 
seizure  of  customs  duties  nt  the  Atlantic  ports 
they  were  prevented  by  Zelaya. 

HONDURAS,  Bbitisu.  See  Bkitihii  Ho.v- 

0Utl.\8. 

HONORONG.  An  island  off  the  soiithenst 
eoaat  of  China,  which,  topethor  with  a strip  of 
territory  on  the  mainland  leased  from  China, 
constitutes  a British  Crown  colony.  Area  of 
the  island,  alxnit  30  square  miles;  of  the  main- 
land, 341.  Total  population,  estimated  1!K>7, 
421.490  (Chinese,  401, 4dl).  Capital.  V^lctorio. 
Tliere  were  in  1008  73  government  schonN.  with 
6178  pupils.  There  is  a considerable  ship  re- 
pairing and  construction  industry.  The  port 
u fortified,  and  has  been  “the  one  free  port  of 
the  Far  East,”  but  in  1900  tl>e  Ix^gislative 
Council  pass(\l  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  ini{>orts  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  horbor,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  has  a water  area  of  about  10  square 
miles.  Hongkong  is  the  centre  of  trade 
(mostly  transit)  for  many  articles,  among  the 
principal  Ixdng  opium,  sugar,  Hour,  salt,  oil, 
amber,  cotton,  timl)cr,  hemp,  ivory,  live-stock, 
etc.,  etc.  Tliere  arc  no  oflicial  returns  of  trade. 
The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  give  the 
imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Hongkong 
for  1008  at  £547.330,  against  £018,860  in  1007; 
the  exports  of  British  produce  to  Hongkong 
at  £3,088,340,  against  £3,355,402  in  1007. 
Shipping  entered,  1007,  18.013.307  tons;  1008, 
17,323,065  tons.  The  money  of  account  is  the 
Mexican  dollar,  worth  40.8  cents.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1008  were 
6,104.207  and  7,020.477  dollars  rcapectivelv, 
against  6,602.280  and  5,757.203  dollars  in  1007. 
l^rge  amounts  are  expondcil  annually  for 
waterworks  and  In  fighting  plague.  The  public 
debt  stood,  January  1,  1008,  nt  £1,48.5,7.32. 
The  colony  is  administered  by  a governor  (1000, 
Sir  F.  J.  1).  Lugard),  aided  by  an  cx«*cutivc 
and  a legislative  council.  A sanitary  board 
controls  all  sanitary  mensurcs.  The  Imperial 
pirrisoii  numbcrcnl  (1007)  1551  Europeans, 

1058  Indians,  and  ,55  Chinese.  Early  in  the 
year  a new  university,  designed  to  attract 
Chim'se  students,  was  proposini  for  H«mgkong. 
A small  fund  for  that  pur)>oso  whs  suhscriU^d 
by  a colonial  broker  and  donations  gradually 
accumulatisl.  In  the  summer  the  Viceroy  of 
C’anton  8ugge8t<nl  that  the  provincial  funds 
should  be  applieil  to  that  pnr|H>se  iin<l  urged 
the  Pekin  authorities  to  assist  in  the  plan.  Ho 
raised  a considerable  sum  from  tlio  provinces 
and  tho  Wai-wu-pu. 

HOOKWORM  DISEASE  (Syn.  Ankylos- 
tomiasis; Uncinariasis;  Miners*  Anicinia)  re- 
ceived a good  deal  of  attention  from  sanitarians 
during  1000.  The  disease  is  a true  an;rmia  pro- 
duced by  the  activity  of  an  intestinal  worm, 
the  micinaria  or  hookworm,  which  parasite 
fastens  itself  to  the  iniestirml  mucous  nu'in- 
brane  and  sucks  the  hlood  tliercfrom.  The  in- 
dividual hnrlxiring  the  parasite  Uvomes 
amemie,  1os<>h  ambition,  lacks  resistaiuv  to 
di>H>ase,  ami  is  able  to  perform  only  a limittnl 
niummt  of  work.  In  1002  Dr.  ('harlos  W. 
Stiles,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Z<Milog>'  in  the 
Hygienic  I..abortitory,  proved  that  the  hook- 
worm was  the  cause  of  the  invalidism  of  the 
Southern  “ poor  whites.*’  Estimates  made  by 


Dr.  Stiles  sliowed  the  tliseasc  to  lie  widespread 
and  tlH>  numlier  of  its  victims  at  least  two 
millions.  Thes«‘  ohstTvations  w'ore  afterw'ards 
confirmed,  thoiigfi  n*cvived  with  incredulity  at 
first,  and  the  disc<ivery  was  rec»»gnirA*d  as  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  medical  laboratory 
Work  ill  the  Unib*d  States. 

S*'ven  years  have  elapsed  betw’cen  the  discov- 
ery and  Bill  public  awakening  to  the  important 
relation  of  the  disease  to  the  indiiKtrlal  pros- 
pi>rity  of  the  Stnith.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
recently  gave  $l,0f)0.000  for  the  purpose  of 
conilmting  the  nmlndy  by  o campaign  of  educa- 
tion and  the  **stAhlishmpnt  of  a commission  to 
study  the  problem  in  Its  various  phases.  The 
known  facia  in  rt‘gard  to  the  dis*‘asc  as  pointed 
out  by  Stiles  in  the  Public  Henlth  Re;iorts  for 
.luly,  1000,  arc  briefly  as  follows:  The  para- 

site has  been  appropriately  named  Sccator 
amcricanun  (American  murderer).  It  Is  a cyl- 
indruid  worm,  the  female  having  a length  of 
from  5 to  18  millimeters,  the  male  6 to  10  mil- 
limeters. It  is  provided  with  a mouth  armed 
with  six  incurving  teeth,  by  which  it  fixes  it- 
self flrml^V  on  the  intestinal  surface.  Tho 
disease  exists  in  Africa,  and  may  possibly  have 
been  brought  by  the  negro  to  this  country. 
The  negro  is  partially  immune,  so  that  the 
disease  is  less  manifest;  hut  there  are  a great 
number  of  cases  in  a mild  or  latent  form  among 
the  black  race.  The  ovum  of  the  parasite  may 
enter  the  system  either  with  food  or  drink  or 
through  the  skin,  the  latter  rno<le  of  entry  lieing 
probably  the  most  common.  Unhygienic  living, 
esjiecially  in  regard  to  soil  pollution,  favors  in- 
fection with  the  pariTsite,  and  for  this  rea.«on 
the  negro  is  more  likely  to  contract  the  disease 
than  the  w'hite  race,  particularly  in  the  country 
districts,  where  not  only  farms,  but  even 
schools  and  churches  are  unprovided  with 
privies.  Hooku'orm  disease.  Dr.  Stiles  points 
out.  while  not  rapidly  fata),  induces  aniemia, 
renders  the  organism  hnts  resistant  to  disease 
in  general,  and  favors  the  occurrence  of  other 
infections.  Hookworm  dis<^Ase  increases  the 
death  rate  from  pulmonary  tulierculosis,  for 
example,  and  perhaps  explains  the  high  negro 
mortality  from  the  latter  malady,  which  is 
alKUit  three  times  os  great  as  among  the  whites. 
.Vnother  important  ulTect  is  the  retluction  of 
intellectual  activity  and  learning  capacity 
during  the  ludiool  |K*riod,  and  this  is  most 
murktHl  in  negro  children.  The  prevention  and 
cHmtrol  of  Hiikylostomiasis  must  Iw  through  a 
gn'iieral  n*c<ignitlon  of  Its  existence,  the  proper 
treatment  of  individual  cases  of  the  disease, 
and  the  prevention  of  soil  pollutions.  Vermi- 
fuges. of  which  male  fern,  thymol,  chloroform 
and  eucalyptus  oil,  and  l)otanaphtIiol  are  most 
elTectIvp,  are  useful  in  clearing  the  intestinal 
tract  of  the  worms. 

\V.  C.  Alvarex,  (J  Cananea,  Mexico,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  existence  of  endemic  foci  of 
nnkyliMtoniioHis  in  the  whole  of  Mexico  from 
the  Istiiimis  of  TehuunUqx'c  and  Yucatan  to 
the  staii'H  just  ulswe  the  Uity  of  .Mexico,  and 
to  the  migration  of  individuals  infected  with 
the  hookworm  to  the  United  Slates. 

HOPS.  The  fact  that  for  si'veral  years  low 
prices  have  prevatliMl  in  the  hop  market  was 
the  principal  caiirn'  in  re<lucing  the  acreage  of 
hopes  in  1000.  In  Oregon  the  tirought  during 
the  summer  of  lOOS,  followed  by  unfavorable 
winter  and  spring  seasons,  was  injurious  to 
the  vines  and  proved  au  additional  factor  in 
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reducing  the  acreage  in  that  State.  In  Wash- 
ington the  pro«}M*ct«  during  the  season  were 
more  favoralile  than  in  Oregon,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia tlie  outlook  was  about  normal.  New 
York  also  re|K>rted  a reilue<Hl  acreage.  The 
shortage  in  the  world’s  supply,  which  became 
apparent  in  10l>0,  raised  the  price  considerably, 
and  while  the  eHtimaled  American  crop  this 
year,  al>out  -10,000,000  |>ounds,  is  below  the 
6-year  average  of  51,58fl,400  pounds,  the  higher 
price  raises  its  value  to  ulxnit  $8,000,000,  rank- 
ing second  only  to  the  crop  of  11)00,  which 
reached  the  high  value  of  over  $12,000,000. 
The  price  went  up  to  33  cents  |K*r  pound  in 
New  York  and  to  24  cents  in  Philadelphia,  but 
as  a large  proportion  of  the  crop  on  the  Pacific 
coast  had  been  previously  contractotl  for  at  a 
much  lower  figure,  many  growers  were  unable 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  good  prices.  The 
European  crop  for  1000  is  estimated  by  foreign 
commercial  authorities  as  follows:  England. 

24.040.000  pounds;  Austria-Hungary,  21.302,000 
pounds;  Germany,  21,280,000  pounds;  Russia, 

6.720.000  pounds;  France,  3,360,000  pounds; 
and  Belgium,  2,240,000  pounds. 

HOHNBT,  Jameh  .Tony,  An  English  clergy- 
man and  educator,  died  Novemb«»r  2,  1000.  He 
was  born  at  Winwick  in  1826  and  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  After 
hia  graduation  from  the  university  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Brasenose.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  principal  of  Bishop  Cosin’s  Hall  in  the 
University  of  Durham,  and  remained  in  this 
position  eleven  years.  In  1864  he  returned  for 
a short  time  to  Oxford  as  classiral  lecturer. 
In  1867  he  became  Second  Master  of  Winchester 
School.  Here  he  remained  a little  more  than 
one  year,  w*hen  be  was  appointed  Head  Master 
of  Eton.  This  position  he  held  for  sixteen 
years,  when,  in  1884,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Good- 
ford,  he  was  elected  Provost  of  Eton.  This 
position  he  held  until  his  death. 

HOBTICTTLTXTBE.  Although  the  interest 
In  improved  cultural  practices  continue<l  un- 
abated, commercial  horticulturists  in  IDOH  were 
most  actively  engagiHl  in  working  out  prob- 
lems dealing  with  crop  disposal  in  all  of  its 
phases.  In  spite  of  individual  cron  failures, 
such  Its  the  short  olive  crop  in  Italy  and  the 
continued  short  apple  crop  in  the  United 
States  (estimnii-d  at  22.76n.000  barrels),  the 
world’s  production  of  horticultural  crops  was 
inerease(i,  and  compi'tition,  both  iiilerimily  and 
in  export  channels,  was  kt-ener.  Growers  have 
awakened  to  the  need  and  value  of  co<>[H-rative 
and  marketing  asswiatlons,  unci  of  exchanges 
equipped  not  alone  to  secure  uniform  grading 
and  {mckirig.  but  to  divert  the  crops  inUi 
timely  markets  and  to  o|>on  up  new  markets 
as  well.  During  the  season  of  1008-00,  the 
well-organize<l  California  growers  successfully 
marketed  some  40.502  cars  of  citrus  fruits, 
while  Florida  growers,  through  lack  of  organ- 
ized distribution,  wcured  jaior  return  for  their 
crop  of  4,800, (MM)  boxes,  or  alsmt  Ifi.lMH)  cars, 
of  citrus  fruits.  The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange, 
an  organization  similar  t<»  tin*  ( alihwnia  Citrus 
Exchange,  was  starteil  hr  the  growers  and  was 
already  demonstrating  its  value  ns  a regulator 
of  market  conditions  at  the  close  of  1000, 
Through  org;inized  distribution  and  exploita- 
tion the  Hawaiian  planters  built  up  their 
canned  pineapple  trn«le  w’ith  the  nminlarid  of 
the  United  States  to  a value  of  $1,229,000  for 


the  fiscal  year  1900,  as  against  $267,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907.  California  made  the  largest 
freMi  deciduous  fruit  shipments  in  the  history 
of  the  industry— 1.3,0963  cars  other  than  apples 
and  mixed  lots,  as  compared  with  10,700  cars 
in  1908.  Cnlifornia’s  cured  fruit  output  for 
1900  was  estinmt<Hl  nt  186,000  tons,  aa  com- 
pared with  144,760  tons,  the  final  figures  for 
1908.  In  1908,  the  United  States  shipped  over 

700.000  cases  of  canned  fruits  to  Great  Britain 
and  over  600, OOO  cases  in  1909.  Unusual  ef- 
forts were  l>eing  put  forth  to  develop  the  fruit 
trade  between  the  British  colonies  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Canadian  canned  fruits  and 
fresh  apples  were  competing  successfully  with 
apples  from  the  United  States.  Tasmanian, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australian  apples  were  find- 
ing a good  market,  as  they  come  In  when  the 
American  npplo  is  about)  exliausted.  South 
African  fruit  was  also  being  sold  in  British 
markets  to  a small  extent,  particularly  pine- 
apples. A considerable  freight  reduction  re- 
cently made  on  Cape  fruit,  bids  fair  to  stimu- 
late the  Industry. 

In  Germany,  the  country  of  small  intensively 
cultivated  fruit  gardens,  horticulturists  were 
actively  agitating  the  development  of  extensive 
commercial  orchards.  Germany  ranks  second 
to  the  United  States  in  number  of  fruit  trees} 
next  to  Switzerland  in  number  of  treea  tn  pro- 
portion to  population;  imports  annually  atout 
$n,9(M).n00  worth  of  fresh,  dried,  and  pre- 
served fruits,  and  produces  about  $59,500,000 
worth  of  domestic  fruits  and  nuts.  Brazil, 
with  a view  to  developing  her  fruit  trade,  was 
reported  to  have  issued  an  official  order  com- 
pelling all  steamship  lines  doing  business  with 
Brazil  to  have  refrigerators  and  ventilated 
space  on  board  their  steamers  for  the  proper 
accommodation  of  fruit  shipments.  The  Bra- 
xilian  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  give 
four  prizx)8  to  shippers  at  each  of  the  Brazilian 
|>ortH,  ranging  from  $600  to  $3000  gold,  to  the 
largest  shippers  for  exports  during  the  eight 
months  following  the  issue  of  the  decree  au- 
thorizing the  prizes. 

l^ate  in  (he  year  it  fell  to  th«  lot  of  Bel- 
gium, sometimes  called  the  cradle  of  horticul- 
ture. to  establish  the  first  distinct  Ih^partment 
of  Horticulture.  France  attached  a broad 
technical  ('ommissinn  of  Horticulture  to  her 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  whose  duties  it  shall 
l)e  to  pass  cm  all  matters  of  con-wH}ucnoe  to  the 
horticuitiirul  interests  of  the  country. 

The  munificent  l»equest  made  by  the  late  Mr, 
John  innes  of  Merton,  England,  bids  fair  to 
prove  a lasting  Inmefit  to  British  horticulture. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bequest,  a body  of 
trustees  is  to  administer  a sum  approximating 
£I(M)66  a year  for  the  purposes  of  an  institu- 
tion to  U*  known  as  the  “John  Innes  Horti- 
cultural  Institution,”  and  to  have  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  horticultural  in.structlon,  ex- 
periments, and  research.  A horticultural  sta- 
tion is  to  be  equipiM'd,  and  the  trustees  are 
empowered  to  esfnblish  and  equip  similar  sta- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Professor 
W.  Bateson,  F.  K.  S.,  Professor  of  Biology  at 
the  Uiiiv<‘rsity  of  Cambridge,  has  acccj»t«*d  the 
post  of  Director. 

PoMouMjY.  In  view  of  the  large  experimental 
and  commercial  plantings  of  the  Satsuma  or- 
ange iH'ing  made  in  the  Gulf  States,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  acting  on 
the  results  of  investigations  made  by  Swingle, 
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annonnced  that  the  Batsunui  oran^  wan  almost 
a completa  failure  on  sour-orange  stock  on 
any  soil  and  in  any  climate,  and  succeeded 
well  only  when  budded  on  Trifoliate-orange 
stock.  To  protect  purchasers  against  receiving 
trees  grafte<l  on  sour-ornnge  stock,  the  De- 
partment offered  for  the  present  to  pass  upon 
stocks  submitted  for  determination. 

The  fruit  marketing,  transportation,  and 
storage  work  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  W'as  extended  to  the  new  and 
growing  California  lemon  industry,  and  quickly 
showed  that  these  lemons  could  be  shipped  in 
sound  condition  throughout  the  TTnited  States 
if  handled  without  bruising  in  the  fields  and 
curing  houses.  In  the  storage  work  with  table 
grapes,  clean  redwood  sawdust  was  found  to  be 
even  better  than  fine  ^ound  cork  as  a packing 
material.  The  pre-cooling  studies  with  oranges 
were  continued  and  showed  that  precooling 
before  shipment  not  only  reduces  the  losses  in 
transit  and  extends  the  market  area,  but  also 
affords  more  car  space,  as  the  packages  can 
be  placed  closer  togetlier.  The  results  from  this 
work  caused  the  transcontinental  railroad 
lines  running  out  of  California  to  construct 
plants,  where  train  loads  of  fruit  could  be 
quickly  cooled  after  loading.  Several  plants 
were  also  constructed  by  growers*  organiza- 
tions. 

O.  Schneider,  a Swiss  investigator,  concluded 
as  a result  of  several  respiration  and  transpi- 
ration experiments  with  fruit  stored  in  dry 
and  dark  locations,  together  with  exfieriments 
on  the  respiration  of  injured  stored  fruits,  that 
sunlight,  through  its  warming  effect,  increases 
both  the  respiration  snd  transpiration  of  stored 
fruit,  and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  storage  place.  Diffused  daylight,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  appear  to  materially 
influence  the  life  activities  of  stored  fruit. 
When  the  fruit  had  been  injured  a respiration 
acceleration  was  evident  for  several  days. 

Lewis  and  V'incent,  of  the  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station,  reported  that  only  fifteen  out  of 
eighty-seven  varieties  of  applies  studied  by 
them  were  entirely  self-fertile,  and  that  fruits 
of  the  self-fertile  varieties  were  improved  in 
size  by  cross-pollination.  They  determined  a 
number  of  suitable  pollenizers  for  several  com- 
mercial varieties  of  apples.  They  found  tliat 
apple  pollen  is  capable  of  maintaining  its  via- 
bility for  at  least  three  weeks,  provided  it  is 
not  allowed  to  ferment.  The  New  York  Sta- 
tion published  the  results  for  the  first  five 
years  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  tillage  versus 
the  sod-mulch  or  Hitchings  method  of  culti- 
vating apple  orchards.  The  work  as  conducted 
in  an  old  bearing  orchard,  showed  an  increase 
of  over  54  per  cent,  net  income  per  acre  in 
favor  of  tillage.  The  tilled  fruit  was  l>etter 
in  quality  but  less  highly  colored,  and  from 
one  to  three  wet>ks  laUT  in  maturing  than  the 
sod  grown  fruit.  A.  S.  (ihrobniUkii.  a HuHsian 
investigator,  demunstrate<l  in  an  experimental 
way  that  seedless  apples  can  be  produced 
through  the  castration  of  the  blossom  by  the 
apple  blossom  weevil  {Anthonomui  7iotHf>rum). 
The  seedless  apples  were  somewhat  smaller  and 
more  irregular  in  form  than  the  normal  apples. 

Considerable  work  with  grajx-s  was  reported. 
Investigations  to  determine  the  a<Iaptability  of 
Phylloxera  and  chlorosis-resistant  stocks  to 
soils  and  to  determine  their  influence  on  dif- 
ferent varieties  used  as  scions  wero  being  cur- 


ried on  in  practically  all  countries  where  T'lni- 
fera  grapes  are  grown.  It  waa  still  a disputed 
question  whetlier  the  hardy  American  stocks 
are  detrimental  to  the  vines  of  European  varie- 
ties us«l  as  scions.  The  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina Stations  conducltHl  several  studies  of  tlio 
Scuppernong  and  other  Muscadine  grapes  of 
the  f^utb.  Reimcr,  of  the  former  station,  pub- 
lished a bulletin  on  their  history  anri  develop- 
ment. Newman,  of  the  latter  station,  deter- 
mined experimentally  In  l!i08  that  if  these 
vines  (wliich  are  usually  nlloweil  to  ramble 
at  will)  arc  pruned  during  the  months  of  Octo- 
l>er  and  Novemlwr,  there  will  bo  no  serious  ef- 
fects, but  wlicn  cut  later  in  the  senson  they 
will  blct?d  badly  and  seriously  injure  if  not 
destroy  the  vine.  The  graj»es  at  tho  Porto 
Rico  Station  were  making  exceptional  growth, 
to  the  exclusion  of  fruiting.  Three  varieties 
were  forc«*d  into  bearing  by  two  heavy  prun- 
ings,  one  in  spring  and  the  other  in  early  fall, 
together  with  frequent  hud  pinching.  R.  A. 
SaccA,  working  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  High 
School  of  Portici,  Italy,  stndi^  the  leaves  of 
various  species  and  varieties  of  grapes  grown 
under  similar  conditions,  and  found  a correla- 
tion Itelween  yield  and  the  amplitude  of  the 
angle  formcnl  by  the  median  nerve  and  tho  low- 
est constant  lateral  nerve.  In  general,  the 
yield  decreased  with  the  size  of  the  angle.  The 
same  correlation  was  noted  for  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  must.  The  acid  content  increased 
as  the  angle  decreased.  Although  cultural 
conditions  appeared  to  influence  the  intensity 
of  tlie  skeleton  network,  they  did  not  affect  the 
relative  direction  of  the  nerves. 

In  Hawaii  methods  for  the  propagation  of 
citrus,  mango,  and  avocado  trees  were  worked 
out,  and  prospects  were  fair  for  the  extension 
of  tropical  fruit  culture  on  the  islands.  Kelley, 
of  the  Hawaii  Station,  investigated  the  failure 
of  pineapples  to  grow  successfully  on  certain 
black  spots  in  the  otherwise  reddish  soils,  and 
attributed  it  to  tlie  excessive  manganese  con* 
tent  in  the  black  soil. 

The  work  of  determining  and  developing  va- 
rieties of  fruit  suitable  for  tho  rigorous  cli- 
mate of  Alaska  was  continued  and  gave 
promise  of  limited  success  with  apples,  cherries, 
and  plums.  Most  bush  fruits  do  well,  although 
black  raspberries  and  blackberries  are  a failure 
in  Alaska.  The  results  at  the  different  sta- 
tions have  shown  that  an  abundance  of  hardy 
vegetables  could  l>e  produced  in  that  country. 
Certain  alra wherry  hybrids  gave  promise  of 
having  combined  the  hardiness  of  the  native 
parents  with  the  quality  of  the  cultivated  ones. 

Expkbimknts  i.v  Korcinq  and  Rettardinq 
Plants.  Commercial  florists  in  Europe  are 
becoming  interested  in  tho  warm  bath  method 
of  forcing  plants,  recently  investigated  by  H. 
Molisch.  This  method  consists  in  soaking  cut 
branches  or  rooted  plants  of  %’arious  trees  and 
shrubs  in  warm  water  for  from  nine  to  twelve 
hours,  and  then  forcing  them  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  was  found  to  be  applicable  to  a 
large  numl*t*r  of  the  shrubs  generally  employed 
for  forcing  purjK>«e;<.  although  bath  tempera- 
tures yielding  tho  U'st  results  for  each  plant 
remain  to  l>c  determined.  In  general,  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  the  hath  greatly  diminishes 
toward  the  end  of  the  winter  rest  period.  If 
the  bathed  branches  or  plants  were  first  ex|>osed 
to  tho  o|H*n  air  for  two,  three,  or  four  wi-eks, 
under  ordinary  autumn  or  winter  conditions, 
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and  flipn  forced  in  the  hothoiHO,  they  ahowwl 
the  aamo  advance  over  the  untwithcd  portions 
ns  though  they  were  placed  in  the  hothouse 
immiHiiately  after  the  hath;  also,  the  elTect  of 
the  hath  appeared  to  Iw*  local,  ns  was  eviden«‘d 
by  the  Udiavior  of  loathed  and  iinhatluHl  huda 
on  the  same  plant.  Plants  immerwd  heyond 
twelve  hours  siifTerod  from  lack  of  oxygen. 
When  the  Imth  temperatures  suitable  for  forc- 
ing various  shruivs  are  accurately  worke<l  out, 
it  is  l>olieved  that  this  method  will  largely 
displace  etherizing  as  being  a much  more 
simple  process. 

In  Kormandy  P.  Noel  reporte<l  success  in 
retarding  the  flowering  season  of  several  varie- 
ties of  plums,  such  as  the  Boston.  Satsuma, 
Kelsey,  etc.,  which  flowered  freely  every  year, 
but  failed  to  form  fruits  owing  to  the  frosts 
in  early  May.  The  roots  of  tin*  trees  were 
etherized,  the  ether  being  poured  into  a bole 
sixteen  Inches  deep  bored  into  the  ground  in 
the  neighlK)rhood  of  the  roots,  and  the  hole 
close<l.  I'nsuccessful  attempts  to  anesthetize 
the  trees  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bene- 
ficial efTccIs  of  the  ether  in  retarding  growth 
were  due  to  a refreezing  of  the  soil  through 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether  rather  than 
through  its  anaesthetic  properties. 

In  summarizing  his  own  work  and  the  work 
of  others  relative  to  the  effect  of  ether,  chlo- 
roform, and  other  substances  upon  plants,  W. 
Stuart,  of  the  Vermont  Station.  c«mcluded  that 
anesthetics  and  toxic  substances,  such  as 
alcohol,  acetone,  and  other  similar  agents  em- 
ployed in  small  amounts,  as  well  ns  non- 
amrsthetic  or  non-toxic  agents,  such  as  freez- 
ing, vacuum,  and  desiccation,  all  arrest  growdh 
and  remove  the  moisture  from  the  plant  tissues 
in  a very  similar  manner,  and  result  in  a more 
or  less  decided  growth  acceleration.  Hot  water 
appears  to  impart  a distinct  shock  to  the  cell 
protoplasm  and  tissues,  acting  also  as  a sol- 
vent upon  the  wdnter  protecting  scales  enclos- 
ing the  leaf  and  flowering  buds,  thereby  has- 
tening the  winter  forcing  of  shrubs.  Taking 
into  consideration  all  the  factors  which  influ- 
ence growth,  it  was  concluded  that  thus  far 
no  one  forcing  substance  may  be  said  to  be 
superior  to  all  others,  although  ether,  l>ecau»e 
of  its  more  general  use.  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  ano'sthetic  to  use  in  forcing 
plants. 

Pi.AXT  Bbftdttvo.  Many  new  and  improved 
varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamentals 
were  announced  during  the  year  by  amateur, 
commercial,  and  scientific  bre<*<lers.  Burbank’s 
Wonderberry,  so  extensively  exploited,  was  not 
proving  a valuable  addition  to  our  economic 
fruit  supply.  Kxlensive  variety  tests  of  veg- 
etables made  by  the  I'nited  Stales  Department 
of  Agriculture  showetl  that  trade  names  for 
vegidiibles  have  little  value  for  descriptive 
pur|)osos,  since  various  strains  of  the  same 
varieties  were  found  to  have  entirely  different 
names. 

In  Krnnce,  E.  flriffon  has  made  a study  of 
the  grafting  of  Kofanwms  and  other  herbaceous 

fdants  for  several  years.  He  finds  that  seed- 
ings  grown  from  previously  grafted  plants 
sh«»w  no  unusual  variations  over  those  grown 
from  ungrafted  plants. 

l.iTKB.vTi'KR.  Three  valuable  contributions  to 
grafM*  literature  should  ls‘  noted:  Foundmion^ 

of  .Imrrican  (irafH^  f’u//Mrr,  by  T.  \*.  Munson 
(iXmison,  Tex.,  is  of  value  to  viticul- 


turists and  botanists  as  well.  The  Orrtpr.n  of 
Sew  by  U.  P.  Hedrick  and  associates  of 

the  New'  York  State  Station  (Newr  York  State 
Sta.  Rpt.  1907,  pt.  2),  ia  not  local  in  scope, 
as  its  name  implies,  for  it  records  the  state 
of  devehipnicnt  of  all  the  im|>ortant  American 
varieties  of  grapes.  Oettchichtc  den  U'ctnbawa 
i<n/rr  bfftftnderer  Berueknickttfjung  der  Bayer- 
iachen  lihcinpfalz^  by  F.  Bassorman-Jordan 
( Frankfort -<mtheMain,  1907.  vols.  4),  may 
well  Is?  considered  an  encyclopedia  of  Herman 
viticulture.  Other  prominent  books  were 
L’lh/bridation  en  Floriiculturt,  by  O.  Bellair 
(Paris,  1909)  ; The  Orchid  Stud-Book,  bv  R.  A. 
Rolfc  and  C.  C.  Hurst  (Kew,  1909);  The 
American  Apple  Orchard,  by  F.  A.  Waugh  {New 
York,  I90S).  Many  popular  books  on  fruit 
hnd  vegetable  growing,  as  well  as  on  different 
phases  of  ornamental  horticulture,  appeared 
during  the  year. 

HOSPITALS.  The  year  1909  was  marked 
by  a numl>er  of  large  gifts  to  hospitals.  In 
New  York,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  received 
a bequest  of  $1,000,000  from  John  S.  Kennedy, 
to  Ik*  used  for  eonstruction  purposes.  The  will 
of  F.  C.  Hewitt  gave  to  the  Post-flraduato 
School  and  Hospital  $2,000,000,  and  to  the 
Free  Industrial  School  for  Cripples!  Children 
and  the  Sheltering  .Arms  Society  of  New  A'nrk 
$200,000  each.  W.  V.  I.awrence,  in  addition 
to  $125,000  already  given,  abided  $l.'>n.000  to 
his  endowment  of  the  l.awrence  Hospital  at 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Maria  Tailor  be- 
queathed $25,000  to  the  New  York  University 
and  Ikdievue  Hospital  Medical  College;  $5000 
each  to  the  ('hildren’s  Aid  Society  and  the 
New  York  Orthopedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 
Ninety-six  thousand  dollars  has  l>een  subscril)ed 
by  the  people  of  New  York  toward  the  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  Lincoln  Hospital.  It  ia  pro- 
posed to  make  this  institution  New  York’s 
monument  to  Lincoln,  which  medical  and  sur- 
gical leaders  believe  would  not  only  be  a most 
fitting  tribute,  but  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  city.  The  new 
Jewish  Maternity  Hospital  on  East  Broadway 
was  dedicated  January  24.  The  Oibb  operating 
pavilion  of  the  New  York  City  Home  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  on  Blackweirs  Inland  was 
op^'ned  on  Veliniary  24.  Dr.  Ferris,  chairman 
of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission,  announced 
that  a site  for  the  proposed  Mohansic  State 
Hospital  for  the  ins.ane  had  b<H*n  purchaswl  at 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  This  site  consists 
of  504  acres  of  land,  75  per  cent,  of  which  is 
tillable.  It  ia  the  intention  of  the  commission 
to  s|^nd  about  $2.0fK).000  on  the  plant,  in  the 
en'clion  of  a complete  hospital  for  2(KM)  pa- 
tients. The  Mnttenwnn  State  Hospital  for  the 
Criminal  Insane  has  purchaae<l  al>out  1.30  acres 
of  farm  land  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $15,- 
000  for  this  purpr»ne  by  the  State  I.ogislature. 
The  site  for  the  Kastern  Now  York  Custodial 
Asylum  for  IXfectives  was  selected  at  Thiells, 
Rockland  county.  It  is  proposed  to  name  the 
colony  Iwetchworth  Villagt*,  in  rwognition  of 
the  st»rvices  of  William  Pryor  Ijctchworth  in 
behalf  of  the  defective  wards  of  the  State. 
Kx  (Jovernor  Odell  has  presented  Newburgh 
with  a hospital  and  camp  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  patients.  Tlic  plant  consists 
of  4 acres  of  ground  and  a dwelling  to  In*  used 
ns  an  administrative  building.  An  infirmary 
costing  $25.‘H»0  was  also  en'cted.  The  Har- 
rington lb)spital  for  Children  was  detlicated 
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May  2ft  in  HufTnlo.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  now 
$2,00<),(K)0  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  at  Ovorbrook 
was  opened  June  11.  The  institution  will  ac* 
CH)inrao<iate  1300  patients.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  Burnham  Memorial  Buildiiif;.  on  the 
f^rounds  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  erected 
at  a cost  of  was  opened:  the  new 

Rufus  S.  Frost  Hospital,  Chelsea,  was  opemnl 
for  inspection  October  11.  The  formal  op<'ninjf 
of  the  Sydenham  Hospital  for  Infectious 
Diseases  in  Baltimore  to<»k  place  April  3;  the 
buildinj?  will  accommodate  .32  patients.  In 
Ohio,  the  new  Union  Hospital.  N'twi^jn  Phil- 
adelphia and  Canal  Dover,  was  dedicated  March 
17;  the  building  accommodates  150  patients 
and  cost  $17,000.  The  City  Park  Hospital  was 
opened  at  Mason  City,  Iowa.  In  California, 
patients  were  reeei1^ed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
new  Merritt  Hospital,  Oakland,  on  January 
23:  the  building  cewt  $200,000  and  has  accom- 
modations for  40  patients.  Tlie  Mission  Kmer- 
genry  Hospital  at  Snn  Francisco  was  o|H'm>d 
April  11.  Among  many  other  hospitals  either 
opmed  or  planned  were  the  Sacred  Heart  Hos- 
pital of  Spokane,  costing  $500,000;  a new  hos- 

f'ital  at  Ogilen.  Utah,  costing  $75,000;  the 
lethany  Hospital  at  Kansas  City,  to  cost  $150,- 
000;  the  City  Hospital  of  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
nas;  tlie  St.  Barnahas  Hospital,  Minneapolis, 
the  latter  costing  $00,000, 

In  Canada,  a new  hospital  was  openeii  In 
Montreal  under  the  name  of  the  Hospital  St. 
Luc.  Its  work  is  esjM‘cially  among  tlie  school 
children  of  that  city,  particular  care  lieing 
paid  to  cases  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and 
mouth  diseases. 

In  Paris,  the  opening  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital took  place  on  Octol>er  28.  The  hospital 
IS  located  at  Xeuilly  sur  Seine,  a suhurh,  and 
contains  25  be<la  in  separate  rooms,  with  bath- 
rooms, the  e<]uipment  being  according  to  the 
latest  hygienic  standards.  Tlic  institution  was 
founded  by  certain  Americans  residing  in  Paris, 
and  will  receive  sick  and  needy  Americans,  who 
will  be  cared  for  free.  Well-to-do  Americans 
may  likewise  be  received,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Two  beds  will  be  reserved  for  emergency 
cases  without  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the 
patient.  At  Buch,  a suburb  of  Berlin,  a new 
municipal  hospital  for  old  people  was  o|>emsl. 
with  accommodations  for  alKmt  1500;  the  cost 
of  the  building  was  alKiut  $l,5fi0,000.  There 
are  in  the  city  of  Berlin  altogether  22H0  Ms 
for  invalids,  which  cost  annually  $271,080.  At 
Madrid,  two  well-equipped  tuberculosis  dispon- 
aarics  were  opened  and  placed  in  charge  of 
leading  physicians. 

HOUGH,  a KowjE  W.\sniNCTox.  An  Amer- 
ican astronomer,  died  January  1,  1000.  He  was 
born  in  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  In  1830, 
and  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1858.  In 
1850  00  ho  was  assistant  astronomer  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati Observatory,  and  from  1800  to  1874 
was  astronomer  and  director  of  the  Dudley 
Observatory  at  Albany,  X.  Y.  In  1870  he  be- 
came director  of  tlie  Denriiorn  Observatory 
and  professor  of  astronomy  in  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, holding  the  latter  post  until  1887,  when 
he  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Xorth- 
western  University.  There  he  remained  until 
his  death.  Professor  Hough  discovered  more 
than  60(>  variable  stars,  but  his  most  notable 
Wi>rk  was  his  observation  in  regard  to  the 
plam*t  Jupiter.  He  invented  many  devices  and 
instruments  for  astronomical  observation.  His 


publications  in  scientific  journals  were  numer- 
ous. 

HOUSE  FLY.  See  EXTOMOLOOT  and  IN- 
8KCT8  AM)  THE  PBOPAOATIO.X  OK  DISEAKK™ 

HOWAKD,  OuvEB  Otis.  An  American  mili- 
tary oflicer,  died  Octolier  2ti,  U)0t».  He  was 
born  in  KenneU*c  county,  Maine,  in  1H.30  and 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1850.  He 
Uun  obtained  an  ap;«)intment  to  the  .Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  fnim  which  he  grodii- 
ated  in  1854.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
made  acting  professor  of  matliemntics  with  the 
rank  of  fir>*t  lieutenant  at  West  Point.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  olTered  hia  services 
to  the  Governor  of  his  native  State  and  went 
to  the  front  ns  colonel  of  the  Third  Maine 
Volunteers.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  and  for  gallant  service  was  created 
a brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Fair  Oaks  he  was  twice  wounded  in  the 
arm  while  lending  his  brigade  in  a charge 
against  the  enemy.  It  was  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate his  arm  on  account  of  these  injuries.  On 
Ilia  recovery  he  returned  to  his  regular  corps 
and  took  part  in  the  Pope  Campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia, pnrticifiating  in  the  second  luittlc  of  Bull 
Run.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  of  voluntiTrs  of  1882.  He  aueceede<l 
General  McPherson  as  commander  of  the  Army 
and  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  and  his  corps 
fornunl  the  right  of  General  Sherman’s  army 
during  the  famous  march  through  Georgia. 
For  his  part  in  this  campaign  General  Howard 
was  appointe<l  brigadier-general  In  the  regular 
army.  He  took  a similar  part  in  the  campaign 
in  the  Carolinas  and  assistiNl  in  the  operations 
which  resuIt(Nl  in  the  surrender  of  General 
Johnston’s  army  in  188.5.  He  took  a promi- 
ent  part  also  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville 
and  Gettysburg.  For  his  services  in  the  final 
campaign  he  was  brevetted  a major-general  in 
the  regular  army.  Following  the  Civil  War, 
General  Howard  was  asslgn»*d  to  duty  in  the 
War  Department  in  the  bureau  of  refugees, 
freeilmen,  and  abandoned  lands.  lie  took  part 
in  several  campaigns  against  the  Indians  in 
the  West  and  in  1881  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  t!»e  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  the  following 
year,  w’hen  he  was  transferred  as  commanding 
ofiicer  to  the  iX'purtment  of  Omaha.  He  was 
afterwards  commanding  officer  of  the  IVpart- 
ment  of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at 
Governor’s  Island.  New  York  City,  General 
Howard  was  a zealous  W’orker  in  iMdinlf  of  the 
negroes  and  fn*etlmen  of  the  South,  and  he 
was  the  founder  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  president  of  the  Board  of  Diree.tors  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  CMmlier- 
land  Gap,  Tennessee.  He  was  the  author  of 
a nundier  of  bor>ks  and  in  lf^07  wrote  his  war 
reminisci'nces.  The  degree  of  LL.I)  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  four  diflcrent  universities, 
and  in  1884  the  French  government  made  him 
Chevalier  of  Honor.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
ranking  army  otlieers  who  commandotl  Union 
armies  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1008  Con- 
gress passed  a re.solution  which  place*!  him  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  army  as  a lieutenant- 
general.  He  also  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress for  meritorious  service  to  the  nation 
during  the  war. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  foundisl  in  1887  under  the 
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Fr««<)mcn*B  Hurcau.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Interior  Department  of  the  United 
States  government.  The  enrollment  for  the 
year  19(M>  wa«  1*21)5  students.  These  came  from 
3.5  States  and  from  0 foreign  countries.  Howard 
University  is  tlie  only  institution  where  the  na- 
tion directly  tomdies  the  education  of  the  negro. 
It  includes  a school  of  medicine,  school  of  law, 
schord  of  theolr^',  school  of  arta  and  sciencea, 
teachers'  collcp*.  department  of  manual  arta, 
crimmercial  college,  and  a preparatory  depart- 
ment. The  total  disbursements  during  the 
year  were  $154,84.5.  The  University  haa  a 
numher  of  scholarhip  funds  and  special  funds 
for  the  assistance  of  studenU.  These  amounted 
in  HdW  to  $174,077.  The  attendance  in  the 
various  schools  in  1001)  w*aa  as  follows.  School 
of  medicine,  400;  school  of  law,  100;  school  of 
theologj',  07;  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  115; 
teachers'  college,  112;  department  of  manual 
arts,  227 ; commercial  college,  87 ; preparatory 
department,  323.  The  president  Is  Wilbur  P. 
Thirkfleld. 

HOWB,  William  Wibt.  An  American  jur- 
ist, died  March  17,  1000.  He  was  born  in 
Canandaigua,  X.  Y.,  in  1833.  After  graduat- 
ing from  IlaniiUon  College,  he  practiced  law 
in  Xew  York  and  St.  I>>uis.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
Before  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  settled 
in  New  Orleans.  From  1888  to  1873  ho  was 
asHi>ciate  justice  of  the  T./Ouisiana  Supreme 
Court.  The  position  of  Cnit«*<l  States  District 
Attorney  was  olTered  to  him  successively  by 
Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  and  de- 
cliniMl.  In  1807  Judge  Howe  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
He  h*cture<l  before  the  law  departments  of  many 
universities  and  wrote  several  studies  of  civil 
law,  aa  well  as  municipal  history  of  New 
Orleans. 

HOWliAin),  Alpbcd  Con!?CT.TU8.  An  Amer- 
ican artist,  died  March  17,  1000.  Ho  waa  bom 
at  Walpole,  N.  H..  in  1838  and  studied  under 
Schultr.  and  Eppindale  in  Boston.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Ddsscldorf  and  Paris.  In  the 
latter  city  he  was  a pupil  of  Lambinet.  Among 
his  best  known  works  in  genre  and  landscape 
are:  “Sunlight  Path”  (1871);  “Ford’s 

Glen”  (187H);  “Monday  Morning”  (1870); 
“The  Gossips”  (1880);  “ Remler.vout  of  the 
Veterans”  (1884),  and  “The  Coming  of  the 
Circus”  (1880). 

HtTBSON  FULTON  CENTENABY.  See 

CENTKNARIEti  and  AN.NIVEBaABILS. 

HUDSON  HEMOBIAL  BBIDOE.  See 
Co.vcBrTE  and  ilBltxjES. 

HUGHES,  Charles  .Tames,  .Tr.  An  Amer- 
ican public  oflicial.  United  States  Senator 
(Democratic)  from  Colorado.  He  was  born  in 
Kingston,  >fo.,  in  18.53  and  graduated  from 
ilichmond  College  in  1871.  He  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  and  in  1877  began 
the  ]»ractice  c»f  law  in  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
engageti  actively  in  politics  and  was  Demo- 
cratic PrcHidential  elector  in  IIWK),  From  1D03-6 
he  was  professor  of  mining  law  ut  Harvard  I.aw 
School,  and  also  acte<t  as  professor  of  mining 
law  at  the  Denver  I.aw  SclnH>).  He  acted  as 
counsel  in  ini|>ortunt  mine  litigation  in  the 
United  States  courts,  and  is  c»m.sidere<l  to  be 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  State, 
In  the  primary  election  of  Nuveiubcr,  1008,  be 


received  the  largest  number  of  votes  as  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate  to  aueceed 
Henry  M.  Teller,  and  on  January  19  waa  elected 
by  the  legislature  to  that  office* 

HUGHES,  David  Chablea.  An  American 
Baptist  clergyman,  died  December  1.5.  1909. 
He  waa  born  at  Tredegar,  Wales,  In  18.12.  He 
learned  the  printer’s  trade,  studying  in  the 
meantime  for  the  ministry.  He  came  in  1855 
to  the  United  States  and  joined  the  Methodist 
denomination,  receiving  assignments  to  preach 
in  Orange  and  Ulster  counties,  N.  Y.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  for  a time  was  at  Wes- 
leyan University.  He  (hen  joined  the  Baptist 
dcnominntioti  and  became  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  He  waa 
afterwards  pastor  at  Oswego,  N.  Y„  and 
Newark.  N.  J.  In  18.54,  after  a brief  service 
ss  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Bible 
Union,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Union  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  at  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained 
until  1884.  He  afterwards  served  pastorates 
in  Jersey  City.  New  York  City.  Scranton,  and 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  He  retired  from  active  I^is- 
toral  work  in  1001.  He  was  the  father  of  Gov- 
ernor Charles  E.  Hughes  of  New  Y’ork. 

HUGHES,  Robcbt  PATTiaAO!?.  An  Amer- 
ican army  officer,  died  October  28,  1009.  He 
was  born  In  Pennsylvania  in  1830  and  was  eilu- 
cated  in  JeHerson  College.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  In  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Infantry 
10  1861  and  waa  honorably  discharged  In 
August  of  the  same  year.  He  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Eighty-6fth  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry  in  Octolwr,  1861,  and  waa  pro- 
moted to  captain  in  I8U2.  He  became  colonel 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninty-ninth  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1864  and  was  bre\*etted  colonel  in 
1865.  He  was  mustered  out  of  volunteer  ser- 
vice on  June  28,  18C5,  and  in  I860  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  Eighteenth  Unit^ 
States  Infantry.  He  was  made  major  and  in- 
spector-^neral  in  1885.  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1885,  colonel  in  1888,  brigadior-general  in  1808. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  in  1800  and  the 
tame  year  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
In  1902  he  was  made  major-general  and  was  re- 
tired by  operation  of  law  in  1003.  In  1808  he 
was  made  Provost  Martial  General  of  Manila 
and  suburbs.  In  1890  he  commanded  the  6rst 
military  district  in  the  Philippine  Iiilands  and 
in  1000  the  Department  of  the  Vlsayan  Islands. 

HUNTINGTON,  William  Reed.  An  Amer- 
ican Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  died 
July  26,  1900.  He  was  t^rn  in  I»well.  Maas., 
in  1838,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1B.50.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  and  In 
1861  became  a curate  of  Emmanuel  Church  in 
Boston.  In  the  followiag  ye«r  Ite  whs  chosen 
rector  of  All  Saints’  t'hurcb  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  Here  be  remained  for  21  years,  until 
ho  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  in  1882,  to  succeed  the  late 
Bishop  Putter.  Dr.  Huntington,  during  bis 
service  as  rector  of  Grace  (?hurch,  which  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  inlluential  clergymen  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  perhaps  the  strongest  de- 
Iwtcr  and  extempore  sp«'aker  of  his  d«‘nomina- 
tion,  and  was  also  iU  leading  historical  au- 
thority. Ho  took  a notable  part  In  the  revi- 
sion of  tho  Prot<;stant  Episcopal  Prayer  Book, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which,  for 
nine  years,  was  engaged  on  this  work.  His 
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ehtef  fame,  however,  resU  not  on  his  power 
ts  an  orator  or  historian,  but  on  the  vast 
amount  of  labor  he  aceomplished  as  rector  of 
his  parish.  Although  Grace  ('huroh  was  fast 
becoming  a “ down  town  ” church,  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  consider  any  project  for  its 
removal  farther  north.  He  organised  and 
supervisetl  many  important  movements  In  the 
church  for  the  aid  and  advancement  of  the 
poorer  members  of  his  parish,  while  the  reli- 
gious aspects  of  his  ministry  were  not  allowed 
to  wane. 

In  November,  1008,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ministry  in 
Grace  Church,  Dr.  Huntington  expressed  the 
desire  to  resign.  A fund  of  over  $40.(NH)  was 
raised  by  members  of  his  congregation  for  his 
personal  use.  In  response  to  the  protests  of  his 
parishioners,  ho  withdrew  his  resignation,  while 
the  fund  was  made  the  basis  for  a " rector's 
discretionary  fund,”  to  be  used  as  iU  title  im- 
plies. 

During  the  panic  of  1007  Dr.  Huntington 
brought  into  use  the  word  melioriit,”  in  con- 
tradistinction to  '*  pessimist  **  and  **  optimist." 
SB  signifying  a hope  based  on  confidence  and 
faith.  Dr.  Huntington  was  progressive  in  his 
views  of  church  doctrine  and  polity^  and  was 
•ometirocB  spoken  of  as  a radical.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer,  and  was  the  author  of  a book 
of  verses.  Among  his  works  are  The  Church 
Idea  (1870);  The  Causes  of  the  Roul  (1801); 
Peace  of  the  Church  (1801);  Short  History  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1803);  A A’a- 
tional  Church  (1808);  Psychtf  o Study  of  the 
Soul  (1890);  Sonnets  and  a Dream  (verse, 
1800). 

HUNTLEY,  Klias  DsWirr.  An  American 
Afetho<1ist  Episcopal  clergyman  and  educator, 
died  February  12.  1000.  He  was  bom  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  in  1840  and  graduated  from  Genesee  Col- 
lege in  18(>0.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
ministry.  He  was  for  six  months  profensor  of 
ancient  languages  at  the  Genesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  and  was  later  presiding  elder  of  the 
MadiHon,  Wisconsin  district.  From  1879  to  1883 
he  was  president  of  Lawrence  University.  Ho 
resigned  to  become  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  From  1883  to  1880 
he  was  chaplain  of  the  Unibnl  States  Senate, 
He  serve<l  in  pastorates  at  Baltimore  and  An- 
napolis, and  at  Trinity  Church,  Washington.  In 
1881  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Ecumenical  Meth- 
odist Conference  in  London. 

HYDBOOEN.  See  CiirMiSTBT,  lNnr«TRT.vL. 

HYGIENE.  The  International  OtTice  of 
Public  Hygiene  was  put  on  a practical  fiHiting 
In  Paris  in  1900,  It  was  first  propostNl  at  the 
international  Sanitary  Conference  of  Paris  in 
1003  and  again  at  a conference  held  in  Pome 
In  1007.  The  object  of  the  office  is  to  supply 
economically  and  promptly  all  information  rela- 
tive to  public  hygiene,  especially  in  regard  to 
infectious  diseases  such  as  cholera,  plague  arid 
yellow  fever,  to  the  twelve  countries  signatory 
to  the  instrument.  This  agreement  was  ratlliiHl 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  February 
15,  1008,  and  was  definitely  aiithorireil  for  a 
period  of  seven  years.  The  information  col- 
lected, being  both  practical  and  scientific  in 
character,  is  expected  to  l»e  of  grf*aat  service  in 
the  quarantine  and  sanitary  administration  of 
the  intere**te<l  nations.  President  Taft,  during 
1009,  renewed  the  elTorts  made  to  secure  a satis- 


factory national  public  health  policy  by  the 
establishment  of  a national  bureau  of  public 
health.  Such  an  organization  would  have  for 
its  object  the  binding  togeilier  of  the  various 
existing  public  health  agencies  and  their  ex- 
pansion and  necessary  cotirdination. 

According  to  recent  experiments  made  by 
Major  Ilorrockft  of  the  English  army,  there  is 
some  foundation  for  the  popular  belief  that 
sew'er-gns  may  occa.sion  mysterious  outbreaks 
of  diseases  such  as  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  ty- 
phoid and  malarial  fevers,  croup  and  diphtheria. 
He  intnwiuced  known  bacteria,  such  as  BactBvs 
protligioeus  and  Bacillus  cvli,  into  drainage  sys- 
tems. in  the  iip;»er  parU  of  which  he  exposed 
dishes  of  culture  me<lm.  He  recoverwl  his  test 
bacteria  in  various  parts  of  the  systems,  in  one 
case  even  at  the  height  of  50  feet  above  the 
traps,  showing  that  sjiecific  bacteria  present  in 
traps  and  drains  may  get  into  the  air  by  splash- 
ing and  bursting  of  bubbles  or  even  from  the 
surface  of  liquids  In  quiet  motion.  The  appar- 
ent discrepancy  betw'em  the  results  of  various 
investigators  led  Winslow  to  study  the  ques- 
tion. He  ustnl  a new  method,  by  which  the  boo- 
teria  in  a measured  volume  of  air  draw’n  into 
large  cuIture-lotHes  were  allowed  to  settle  on 
media  in  the  bottom  of  th«  bottles.  Foaming 
bneU-rial  emulsions  were  poured  rapidly  into 
water-closets  and  samples  of  air  collected  at 
the  crown  of  the  upper  trap.  In  this  experi- 
ment, however,  43  out  of  44  samples  of  air  con- 
tained no  bacteria^  The  actual  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  different  plumbing  systems  were 
then  studied,  pipes  were  tap;>e<)  at  various 

f daces  and  samples  of  air  drawn  into  culture- 
lottles.  In  107  tests  48  samples  gave  liacteria 
capable  of  development  St  37  degrees  C.;  only 
4 contained  sewage  bacteria,  and  in  collecting 
these  samples  of  air  mechanical  spraying  of 
s<>wage  took  place  at  the  point  of  collection. 
The  results  oi  Winslow’s  experiments  indicate 
that  bacteria  may  be  ejected  from  liquids  in 
sewers  into  the  air  above,  but  at  the  same 
lime  they  show  that  the  general  air  of  house 
drainage  systems  is  fairly  free  from  bacterial 
life,  and  there  is  therefore  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  sewer  air  is  to  be  feared  as  a medium 
of  conveying  infectious  diseases. 

ICELAND.  A Danish  colony,  with  an  area 
of  40,4,58  square  miles  an«i  a {lopulation  (lOOl) 
of  78,470.  The  total  im|>orts  from  Denmark 
alone  amounted  in  1007  to  fi.noO.OOO  kroner; 
(1  kroner— 28,8  cents)  the  exports,  to  6,140,000 
kroner.  Iceland  is  the  chief  of  the  Danish 
depciidcncieK.  and  has  its  particular  constitution 
and  administration.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  .Althing,  34  of  whose  mcmt>ers  are 
cIccLhI  by  popular  suffrage,  and  0 nominated 
by  the  King.  The  responsible  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  a minister  (M.  Hnnnes  Hufstein 
in  1000),  nominatc-d  by  the  King  and  residing 
at  IleikjAvik.  For  additional  information  re- 
lating to  Iceland,  see  Dfnmabr. 

ICE  YACHTING.  The  weather  in  1000  was 
unfavorable  for  icc  yachting  and  all  events 
which  had  Imh'U  sirheduled  in  tlie  Shrewsbury 
I'iver  were  uhandomHl.  The  IIudHon  Uiver  and 
Hyd«  Perk  Icc  Yacht  Clubs,  howei'er,  hehl  sev- 
eral eontents,  the  most  imiMirtant  being  the  final 
10-niiIe  race  for  the  A.  De  GrofT  Point  Cup, 
awardtsi  to  the  club  scoring  the  most  points  in 
the  sejison.  Twelve  yachts  enter«Hl  tiie  event 
which  was  won  by  the  Mink,  sailed  by  A. 
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RogpTS,  tlift  time  for  the  distance  being  33  min- 
utes 17  Ac^nds. 

IDAHO,  thio  of  the  Western  Division  of 
the  United  States,  its  area  is  84,313  stjuare 
miles,  of  which  534  square  miles  are  wut**r.  Ac- 
cording to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  lhU9  the 
population  in  that  year  was  227,074.  Tiie  capi- 
U1  is  Uoise. 

Mineral  Production.  The  value  of  the  min- 
eral production  of  the  State  in  1908  was  $15,- 
250,382,  which  was  a marl^ed  decrease  over  the 
value  of  the  product  of  1007,  which  was  $21,- 
300,012.  The  most  valuable  of  the  mineral 
products  of  tlte  State  is  lend,  of  wliieh  08,404 
tons,  valued  at  $8,270,670  were  produced  in 
1008  as  comparetl  with  112,500  tons  valued  at 
$11,032,314  in  1007.  Next  in  i>oint  of  value 
ranks  silver,  of  which  7.558,300  fine  ounces,  val- 
ued at  $4,042,000.  w’ere  nnaluced  in  1008,  a 
falling  ofT  in  quantity  and  still  more  in  value 
from  the  product  of  1007,  which  was  7.886,400 
fine  ounces,  valued  at  $5,200,300.  (told  was 
produced  to  the  amount  of  00,820  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $1,443,500,  an  increase  over  the  prod- 
uct of  1007,  which  wus  60,754  tine  ounces, 
valued  at  $1,255,000.  Copper  showed  a decrease, 
both  in  the  amount  and  value  over  1007.  The 
comparative  figures  were  as  follow's;  1008,  7,- 
250.UH6  pounds,  valued  at  $057,803;  1007,  0.707,- 
290  pounds,  valued  at  $1,941,460.  The  other 
mineral  products  of  the  State  are  inconsiderable 
in  value  and  quantity.  Among  them  are  lime, 
salt,  stone,  and  sine. 

The  gold  production  in  1000  was  estimated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  67,207  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $380,300.  The  silver  production  was 
7,054.500  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $3,660,500. 

AoBirtT.TURE  AND  SiNK’K  Raisino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  in  the  State  in  1000.  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, were  ns  follows:  Corn.  184.IMI0  buslu^ls 
valued  at  $138,000  from  6000  acres;  winter 
wheat,  9,135,000  bushels  valued  at  $7,047,000 
from  315,000  acres;  spring  wheat,  5,330.000 
bushels,  valued  at  $4,637,000  from  205.(K)0  acres; 
oats,  7.788.000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,804,000  from 

175.000  acres;  barley,  2,480,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $1,462,000  from  62,000  acres;  rye,  86,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $60,000  from  4.000  acres;  po- 
tatoes, 6.000.000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,400,000 
from  2.5,000  acres;  hay.  1,359.0(K)  tons,  valued 
at  $12.367.(M)0  from  477,000  acres.  The  wheat 
production  in  the  State  has  increastsl  steadily 
since  1000.  The  winter  wheat  crop  of  1900 
show’cd  a large  increase  over  that  of  1008,  when 
there  were  pro<luced  6,060,18)0  ImslieU.  The 
acreage  increased  from  232,000  to  315.0(8). 
Spring  wheat  also  showed  a marked  increase, 
rising  from  3.037.000  bushels  in  1008  to  5,330,- 
000  bushels  in  lOOO.  while  the  acreage  increased 
from  155.000  to  205.000.  The  h.ay  crop  in  1000 
was  slightly  smaller  than  in  1008,  when  1,410,- 
000  tons  were  produce<l.  The  average  yield  of 
hay  in  Idaho  is  the  third  larg«*st  in  the  United 
Rtates.  Idaho  is  one  of  the  few  States  produc- 
ing ls*ct  sugar.  The  annual  pnMliirtion  is  aNmt 

40.000  l<ing  tons  from  al>out  30.(M)0  acres.  TIm? 

number  of  farm  ninials  on  .Tamiary  1,  lOlO, 
was  as  follows:  Horses,  163,000;  mules,  2000; 

cattle.  340,000;  sheep.  4,248.000;  swine.  143.000. 
Idaho  ranks  bmrth  in  the  total  prtNluetlon  of 
wool,  the  amount  in  1000  bc*ing  estimated  at 

21.4.50.000  pounds. 

Kducation.  The  school  attendance  in  1000 


was  87.747.  The  miml)er  of  teachers  employed 
was  2095  at  an  average  salary  of  $72..50.  The 
exjH-nditures  for  education  were  $2.162A49. 
Among  the  new  laws  pa>»sed  by  the  legislative 
session  of  1900  were  those  establishing  rural 
high  schools,  and  providing  for  teaching  agri- 
culture in  these  schools.  The  Slate  Superinten- 
dent is  reciuiriHl  to  appoint  a sufiicient  numUT 
of  examiners  to  read  and  gra<le  the  papers  tif 
all  applicants  for  first  grmle.  s»»coml  and  tliird 
grade  county  (N'rtificatea.  Examiners  are  to  be 
paid  a aiitn  not  e.xceeding  $5  a day  for  their 
services,  together  with  actual  mileage. 

Finance.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Treasurer  there  was  a Imlance  in  the 
treasury  on  Xo\’emlMT  1,  1000.  of  $1,074,327. 
Tlie  balance  on  November  1,  19(^8,  was  $601,186. 
The  brjtided  indebtedness  of  the  State  was  $1,- 
734,500,  ami  there  were  in  the  State  sinking 
fund  on  Novemlier  1,  1000.  $231,503.  The  in- 
come is  approximately  $1,000,000,  wlnle  tho 
ex|>enditure8  per  year  approximated  $800,000. 
Rv  direct  taxes  al^ut  $600,000  are  raised  and 
by  fees,  $2(HMKK). 

CiiABTTiE.s  and  Correttions.  Tho  charitable 
and  corn'ctional  institutions  of  the  State  are 
tl»e  Idaho  Stildiers’  Home  at  Boise  which  con- 
tains al>out  120  inmates;  the  Idaho  State  In- 
sane Asylum,  al>out  250  inmates;  the  Northern 
Idaho  Insane  Asylum  at  Clearwater;  the  Idaho 
Industrial  Reform  School  in  Fremont  county, 
with  alKJut  70  inmates;  and  the  Idaho  State 
IVnitentiary  in  -Ada  county,  w’ith  about  220  in- 
mates, The  State  also  maintains  the  Idaho 
Industrial  Training  School  at  St,  Anthony.  In 
this  scliool  there  arc  forty  inmates,  including 
boys  and  girls. 

Politics  and  Government.  On  January  12, 
the  legislature  rtHHwted  Weldon  D.  Heybnrn 
United  Stales  Senator.  Tlie  DemiKratic*  vote 
was  divided  between  C.  0.  Stoekslager  and  W, 
W.  Woods.  Tl»o  most  important  legislation 
passed  in  the  session  of  1000  was  the  local  op- 
tion bill,  which  passed  the  legislature  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  (See  Ik*Iow.)  During  the  year  loc.'il 
Option  elections  were  held  in  14  of  the  23  coun- 
ties and  tlie  Prohibitionists  won  in  all  but  two. 
In  addition  throe  ccninties  went  on  a “ dry  ” 
basis  without  the  intervention  of  a local  option 
election  under  the  law  giving  commissioners 
fiower  to  refuse  to  grant  lieenses.  The  most 
important  industrial  development  wa.s  in  con- 
nection with  the  o|>ening  to  settlement,  through 
the  provisions  of  the  Uarey  Act,  of  al>out  750,- 
000  acres  of  land,  increasing  the  total  irrigated 
and  to  Ih»  irrigated  by  the  Carey  Act  systems 
already  started  to  about  two  and  a quarter  mil- 
lion aeres,  and  the  total  rultivated  area  of  the 
State  to  alxuit  seven  million  acres. 

There  were  no  events  in  the  State  during  the 
year  comparable  in  interest  with  those  which 
ii'il  up  to  the  conviction  of  Harry  Orchard  nf 
the  murder  of  Governor  Sti'unenlierg  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a dynamite  bomb  I>eeemlH*r  30,  1005. 
Orchard  made  a sc*nsalional  confession  in  1907 
at  the  trial  of  UharloB  H.  Moyer,  (bnirge  A. 
Pottils'ne  and  William  D.  Haywood,  oflieials  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  in  which  he 
neeiised  these  oflieials  of  having  employed  him 
to  bring  about  the  death  of  Governor  Steunen- 
Iw'rg  and  others.  Tliese  men  were  acqnl(t«*<l  and 
the  trial  of  Orchard  him«ndf  follnw«Ml  in  1008. 
He  pleaded  guilt.v  on  March  10  of  that  year,  ami 
on  Marcli  18  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  wn- 
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ience  was,  however,  commiitod  by  the  State 
Hoard  of  Pardons  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

L£u18Lation.  Among  the  mcasun^s  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  lUOfl  are  those  noted  be* 
low:  A law  was  passed  amending  the  law  regu- 

lating the  period  of  employment  in  underground 
mines.  Measures  were  enacted  regulating  the 
liquor  traflic  by  county  local  option.  Aii  em- 
ployers' liability  law  was  enacted  restricting  de- 
fenses of  fellow  workmen  and  assumption  of 
risk.  It  provides  for  the  recovery,  in  case  of 
death,  of  not  more  than  $5000.  Measures  were 
enacted  providing  for  the  protection  of  orphans, 
homeless,  neglected  or  abused  children.  A pri- 
mary election  law  was  enacted  w’ith  provisions 
permitting  expressions  of  choice  for  Unit«*il 
States  Senator.  Measures  were  passed  regulat- 
ing the  operation  and  (H|uipment  of  mines. 
The  issuance  of  passes  or  free  transportation 
to  certain  State  and  county  officers  over  electric 
and  steam  railroads  and  st4‘umboats  was  pro- 
hibited. Wholesale  liquor  dealers  were  forbidden 
an  interest  in  places  doing  a retail  business. 
See  Rlfxtobal  Hefobm. 

Officebs:  Governor,  James  H.  Brady;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Lewis  H.  Sweetzt*r;  SiHiretary 
of  State,  Robert  Lansdon;  Treasurer,  Charles 
A.  Hastings;  Auditor,  S.  1).  Taylor;  Attorney- 
General,  D.  C.  McDougnll;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  S.  Belle  Chamberlain;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  C.  D.  Gosalind;  Superintendent 
of  Agriculture,  J.  P.  Fallon — all  Republicans. 

JCDiriABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  .lustice, 
Isaac  N.  Sullivan,  Republican;  Associate  Jus- 
tices: James  F.  Ailshie.  Republican;  George  H. 

Stewart,  Republican;  Clerk,  I.  W.  Hart,  Demo- 
crat, 

The  State  T^islature  of  lft09  was  composed 
of  13  Republicans,  and  10  Democrat-Fusionists 
in  the  Senate,  and  44  Republicans  and  4 Demo- 
crat-Fusionists  in  the  House.  The  State  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  will  lie  found  in  the  sec- 
tion Vongraa  of  the  article  United  States. 

lOLESIAS,  Miguel.  A Peruvian  soldier 
and  statesman,  died  Xovember  8,  1000.  Hu 
was  born  in  1822  at  Cajamarca.  He  occupied 
many  official  positions,  including  those  of  the 
secretary  of  tite  treasury  and  secretary  of  state 
previous  to  the  war  with  Chile.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  that  struggle  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  field.  His  stubborn  defense  of  Lima  in  1881 
was  especially  notable,  but  he  was  finally  forced 
to  surrender.  He  was  held  prisoner  by  the  Chile- 
ans but  escaped  and  at  once  set  about  to  secure 
peace  between  the  two  countries.  For  many 
years  he  was  a momlier  of  the  Peruvian  Con- 
gress. but  seldom  went  to  Lima  where  Congress 
met.  His  service  was  performed  by  an  alternate, 
which  is  permissible  under  the  constitution  of 
Peru.  He  was  governor  of  the  province  of 
Udina  where  he  had  vast  estates. 

ILLINOIS.  One  of  the  North  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  Unite<l  States.  Its  total  area  is 
58,330  square  miles.  According  to  a Fetleral 
estimate  made  in  1009,  the  population  in  that 
year  was  5,717,220. 

Minebal  Proiuctiox.  The  most  remarkable 
development  in  the  mineral  prmluction  of  the 
State  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  petroleum  product.  The  State 
now  ranks  third,  la'ing  snrpjissed  only  by  Okla- 
homa and  California  fields.  Tlte  prn»liiet  of 
1008  showed  an  inereast*  over  that  of  1007  by 
nearly  10,000.000  barrels.  In  the  former  year 


.3.3,085.100  barrels  were  pr«slueed  as  compared 
with  24,281.073  barrels  in  1007.  The  value  of 
the  product  of  1908  was  $22,048,881  os  against 
a value  of  $10,432,047  for  tlie  product  of  1007. 
Few  pools  of  importance  were  opened  during 
the  year  and  the  ]>roduction  came  chiefly  from 
the  pMiIs  that  had  been  fairly  well  defined  in  the 
previous  year  in  Clark,  Craw'ford  and  I-awrcnco 
counties.  At  Junction  City,  north  of  Centralia 
oil  was  discovered  after  a shot  in  a coal  mine. 
The  oil  was  found  in  sandstone  where  a fault 
blocked  an  entry  aliout  050  fi*et  from  the  sur- 
face, About  200  miles  of  the  pipe  lino  from 
Stoy.  Illinois,  to  Kixford,  Penn.s^lania,  were 
completed  during  the  ^'ear.  Illinois  ranks 
ond  among  the  coal -producing  States,  being  siir- 
p;uss«Hl  only  by  Pennsylvania,  Tiio  pnaliiction 
in  1908  was  47,659,09^  short  tons  w’ith  a value 
of  $49,978,247.  This  shnwt*<i  a decrease  as  com- 
partnl  with  1907  of  3.(J.i7.450  short  tons,  and 
a decrease  in  value  of  $4,709,135.  Tlieso  de- 
creases are  small  compared  w’ith  those  of  oilier 
States  and  may  lie  attribute<l  to  the  fact  that 
relatively  small  quantities  of  coal  were  used  in 
the  steel  and  iron  trade  where  most  of  the  ef- 
fects of  tlie  busint'ss  depression  of  1908  were 
felt.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
coal  mines  of  the  State  during  the  year  wa-s 
68.035.  There  was  notable  freedom  from  ex- 
plosions of  either  gas  or  dust  entailing  loss  of 
life  or  serious  injuries.  During  the  year  nine 
men  were  killcnl  by  gas  explosions.  In  the  fiscal 
yi^ar  einled  June  30,  1908,  1H3  men  were  kilb'd 
and  819  InjurtHl  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State. 
The  only  serious  interference  with  mining  op- 
erations during  the  year  was  tlie  shut-down  or 
suspension  in  April  and  May  when  the  operators 
and  miners  attempted  to  reaeh  an  agreement  on 
wage  scale.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  tlie 
year  there  were  no  serious  strikes  or  shut-downs 
caused  by  lalx>r  troubles.  There  were  manu- 
factured in  1908.  302.182  short  tons  of  coko 
valued  at  $1,5.38.952,  which  was  a decrease  from 
the  prcsluction  and  value  of  1907,  which  was 
372.697  tons  and  $1,737,464  respectively.  There 
were  six  coking  establishments  in  the  State  with 
430  ovens  built  and  40  building.  The  State 
ranks  tenth  in  the  production  of  coke.  The 
cement  making  industry  is  an  important  one 
in  the  State.  In  1908  there  were  3,211.168  bar- 
rels valued  at  $2,707,044  prwluced,  as  compared 
with  2,0,36.092  barrels  vauuKl  at  $2,632.5/0  in 
1907.  Illinois  ranks  fourth  in  the  extent  and 
value  of  its  clay  products.  In  1908  these  prod- 
ucts were  valued  at  $11,559,114,  a considerable 
d«H*rease  from  the  value  of  the  product  of  1907, 
which  was  $13,220,480.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  for  1908  was 
$122,900,688  as  compared  with  a value  of  the 
product  of  1907  of  $145,768,464. 

The  chief  influences  that  have  afifected  the 
coni  mining  Industry  of  the  Slate  have  been  the 
iiicrensf^l  use  of  oil  and  gas  for  fuel  and  also 
the  use  of  coke  or  of  Eastern  coals  which  has 
followed  the  agitation  in  regard  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  smoke.  As  a result  there  was  a dp- 
crease/I  prn<luctlon  in  1009.  There  was  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  production  of  petroleum 
in  I9CMJ  hut  this  was  offset  in  its  significance  for 
the  future  by  the  discoveries  in  several  locali- 
ties of  ilfcper  oil  sands,  some  of  which  gave 
large  yiehN, 

AoRTrri.TURE  AND  Rtotk  Raising.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  the 
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floret  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri* 
culture  were  as  follows:  Corn,  359,770,000  bush- 
els,  valued  at  $192,280,000  from  10,3UO.(H)0 
acres;  winter  wheat,  31,404, (MH)  bushels,  valued 
at  $32,754,000  from  1,810,000  a^'res;  oats,  IdO,* 

064.000  busliels,  valued  at  $00,444,000  from  4,- 

340.000  acres;  barley,  808,000  busheh,  valuc>a 
at  $451,000  from  31,000  acres;  rye,  l,204,UO0 
bushels,  valued  at  $933,000  from  71,000  acres; 
potatoes,  14,024,000  bushels  value<l  at  $0,104,000 
from  164,000  acres;  hay,  4,135,000  tons,  valued 
at  $40,930,000  from  2,852,000  acres;  tobacco, 

1.125.000  pounds,  valued  at  $123,750  from  1500 
acres.  The  State  ranks  first  in  the  production 
and  acreage  of  corn.  The  crop  of  190J»  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  1008,  which  wjia 

298.620.000  bushels.  The  acreage  Increased  from 

9.460.000  acres  to  10,300,000  acres.  Illinois  oc* 
cupics  first  rank  also  in  the  production  of  oats. 
The  crop  of  1909  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
of  1908,  which  was  94,300,000  bushels.  Tlw 
acreage  increased  from  4,100,000  acres  to  4,346,- 
000  acres.  In  the  production  of  hay  the  State 
ranks  among  the  most  important.  The  crop  in 
1909  was  less  than  that  of  1008,  which  was  4,- 

743.000  tons.  The  wheat  crop  showed  a steady 

increase  since  1902.  The  number  of  farm  ani- 
mals in  the  State  at  the  b^inning  of  1910  were 
as  follows:  Horses.  1,665.000;  mules.  152,000; 

dairy  cows,  1,232.(8)0;  other  cattle,  1,974.000; 
sheep.  817,000;  swine,  3,772,000.  The  State 
ranks  first  in  the  number  of  horses,  second  in 
the  number  of  swine  and  fourth  In  the  number 
of  dairy  cows.  The  wool  clipped  In  1900  was 
4,567,680  pounds. 

KI8HI3IEB.  The  total  product  of  the  fisher- 
ies of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1908,  was  $1,413,240.  The  most  important 
of  the  fish  taken  in  point  of  value  was  German 
carp,  of  which  21.342,300  pounds  valued  at  $562.- 
410  were  taken.  Next  in  point  of  value  were 
mussel  shells,  39,809,100  pounds,  valued  at  $184,> 
250;  catfish  and  bullheads,  1,993.000  pounds, 
valued  at  $02,810;  crappie,  1,200.600  pounds, 
valued  at  $33,840;  dogfish,  1.349,000,  valued  at 
$17,230;  drum  or  sheepshead,  050,700  pounds, 
valued  at  $19,570;  turtles  and  terrapin.  508,- 
400  pounds,  valued  at  $21,230.  Pearls  and  slugs 
were  taken  to  the  value  of  $170,380.  Among 
other  important  fish  were  bulTslo,  black  bass, 
chub,  herring,  lake  trout,  and  frogs.  There  were 
3048  independent  fishermen  in  the  State,  1349 
wage-earning  fishermen  were  employed.  There 
were  18  vessels  engaged  In  the  fisheries  of  the 
State  valued  at  $38,300.  The  cash  capital  in- 
vested in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  was  $141,- 
170. 

Educattox.  The  school  attendance  for  tho 
school  year  1900  was  997.463.  There  were 
5479  male  teachers  employed.  Of  these  2893 
were  In  ungraded  schools  and  2586  in  graded 
schools.  There  were  23.353  female  teachers,  of 
whom  8376  were  in  ungraded  schools  and  14,- 
977  were  in  gradeu  schools.  The  average  salary 
for  male  teachers  was  $84.54  and  for  female 
teachers  $03.49.  Tho  expenfliture  for  education 
during  the  year  was  $32.97.3.881. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  biennium,  October  30,  19(M1,  to  St*pteml)er 
1,  1908,  showed  a balance  In  the  treasury  on 
OctoN-r  1,  inoo,  of  $4,990,041.  The  receipts  for 
the  period  were  $14,697,077,  while  the  total  dis- 
bursements were  $16,332,679.  leaving  a balance 
in  the  treasury  October  1,  1908.  of  $.3,354.4.39. 
The  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State 


on  October  1,  1908,  was  $17,500.  The  chief 
dinbursements  are  for  the  State  school  fund, 
for  the  State  game  protection  fund  and  the 
State  food  commissioner's  fund. 

Charitiks  a.so  CoBBECTiONB.  During  1909 
the  State  made  a radical  change  in  the  system 
of  the  administration  of  its  17  State  charitable 
institutions.  This  was  brought  about  as  the  re- 
sult of  a campaign  conducted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  under  the  direction  of  Gov- 
ernor Di'neen  to  remodel  the  service  and  equip- 
ment of  the  State  institutions.  The  first  step 
was  taken  in  190,5  when  a law  w^b  passed 
placing  nil  the  employees,  with  a few  exceptions, 
of  the  State  charitable  institutions  under  the 
State  civil  service  law.  Beginning  in  1006  the 
system  of  medical  administration  was  com- 
pletely modernized  and  made  uniform.  A 
State  Psychopathic  Institute  was  established  to 
teach  physicians  in  the  State  service  and  for 
research  work  in  the  treatment  and  causes  of 
insanity.  The  final  step  in  the  campaign  of 
ailvanoement  came  in  June  in  the  passage  by 
the  legislature  and  the  approval  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a new  charities  administration  law. 
The  new  system  creates  a centralized  adminis- 
tration of  all  tho  institutions  bv  one  Board, 
called  the  Board  of  Administration,  composed 
of  five  members.  A centralized  system  of  in- 
spection, criticism  and  recommendation  by  the 
Board,  known  as  the  Charities  Commission, 
made  up  of  five  nnn-salaried  members,  was 
also  put  into  effect  This  body  is  In  no 
way  responsible  for  administration  and  there- 
fore free  to  criticise  the  executive  branch  of  the 
service.  The  inspections!  and  critical  service  is 
extended  by  the  new  law  beyond  the  central 
Charities  Commission  into  the  several  institu- 
tions in  the  form  of  a non-pa  id  board  of  visitors 
for  each,  and  the  service  is  still  further  ex- 
tended to  each  county  almshouse  and  jail  in  the 
form  of  county  auxiliary  boards,  one  for  each 
county,  each  having  three  members.  The  board 
of  visitors  and  the  county  auxiliary  boards  must 
report  to  the  Charities  Commission.  The  new 
law  contains  every  advance<l  idea  In  the 
.Administration  of  public  charities  that  has 
been  tried  successfully  5n  other  States,  espe- 
cially in  the  service  of  the  insane;  and  is  unique 
among  American  public  charity  statutes,  ^me 
of  the  names  of  the  institutions  were  changed 
by  the  new  law  so  as  to  eliminate  the  words  **  In- 
sane" "feeble-minded,"  and  “asylum”  from 
the  legal  nomenclatures  of  the  State.’  The  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  State  are  as  follows: 
The  Elgin  State  Hospital,  at  Elgin;  the  Kan- 
kakee State  Hospital,  at  Kankakee;  the  Jack- 
sonville State  TIoapital,  at  Jacksonville;  the 
Anna  State  Hospital  at  Anna;  tho  Watertown 
State  Ho.spital  at  Watertown;  the  Peoria  State 
Hospital  at  South  Bartonville;  the  Chester  State 
lIo.Hpital  at  Menard;  the  Lincoln  State  School 
and  Colony  at  Lincoln;  the  Illinois  School  for 
tho  Deaf  at  Jacksonville;  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville;  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Chicago; 
the  Illinois  Soldiers’  and  Sailors'  Home  at 
Quincy;  the  Soldiers*  Widows'  Home  at  Wil- 
mington; the  Illinois  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Homo 
at  Normal;  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  at  Chicago;  the  State  Training  School 
for  Girls  at  Geneva,  and  the  St.  Charles  School 
for  Boys  at  SI.  Charles. 

Poi.TTTCR  AivD  Goverxmfxt.  The  election 
of  Governor  Charles  S.  Deneen  on  Novem* 
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her  2,  lOOft,  was  won  by  a plurality  of  only 
23,164  ovor  hia  Democratic  opponent, 

Adlai  K.  i>tevenaon.  Aa  a reault,  a recount  of 
voted  waa  clainted  by  the  Demoernta  on  the 
plea  that  Stevenaon  was  elected.  A joint  legis- 
lative committee  was  therefore  appointe<l  in 
the  leffialaturo  of  1JK)9  to  which  the  subject 
was  reterrod.  As  a result  of  the  investigations 
of  this  committee  the  report  of  the  nwjority 
was  adopted  recommending  that  Stevenson’s 
petition  be  dismissed.  This  action  declared 

Charles  S.  Deneen  legtilly  elected  Clovernor  of 
Illinois,  and  he  was  inaugurated  on  January 
18.  Tlie  principal  recommendations  in  his  in- 
augural address  were:  Immediate  legislation 

providing  for  the  construction  of  the  $20,000,- 
000  deep  waterway,  authorized  by  a vote  of  the 
people  and  also  providing  for  the  development 
of  the  w'ater  power  of  the  State;  the  extension 
of  the  merit  system  instituted  in  the  charitable 
institutions  to  all  other  branches  of  the  State’s 
public  service;  the  c«impletion  and  the  physical 
rehabilitation  of  the  institutions  on  which  work 
bad  been  interrupted  by  lack  of  suOiclent  ap- 
propriation by  tnc  legislature;  more  effective 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  ami  the 
removal  of  the  adult  blind  from  Jacksonvlllo 
to  Chicago;  amendments  to  the  primary  law 
to  prevent  frauds  and  to  prohibit  the  undue  ex- 
penditure of  money;  a further  revision  of  the 
insurance  laws;  the  creation  of  a State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  revision  of  the  State’s 
school  laws;  more  adequate  protection  of  the 
safety  of  persons  employed  in  mines  and  in  other 
dangerous  callings. 

The  legiHlature  was  in  session  until  June  3. 
It  failed  to  pBHs  the  waterway  bill  advocated 
by  Governor  Uenecn.  The  inheritance  tax  law 
was  Bmeride<l  and  the  charities  bill  was  passed. 
The  anti-local  option  forces  failed  in  their  ef- 
forts (lirtK'ted  at  a dismemlx'rnient  of  the  exist- 
ing local  option  statute.  The  most  im|>ortant 
measiirpR  passed  at  this  M'ssion  of  the  legisla- 
ture will  l)c  found  noted  in  the  paragraph  Legit’ 
lution  l>elow. 

On  June  16  the  State  Supreme  Court  for 
the  third  time  declared  invalid  the  Illinois 
primary  law,  and  for  the  third  time  the 
State  was  without  a primary  election  law. 
This  law'  was  passeii  in  1!H18  and  went  into 
ciTt'ct  on  July  1 of  that  year.  The  act 
wua  declannl  unconstitutional  becaim*  of  de- 
feats in  the  provision  relating  to  the  qualidt'a- 
tions  of  voters  and  Ijecause  of  its  lack  of  pro- 
viRioiiH  for  cumulative  voting  fur  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  to  the  General  Assembly.  As 
a roRiiIt  of  this  decision  the  in«liclments  re- 
turned by  the  grand  jury  which  investigated  the 
alleged  primary  frauds  in  the  State  primaries  of 
August,  1908,  were  quashed  as  they  were  voted 
on  provisions  of  a law  which  did  not  exist.  The 
primary  law  had  been  supported  by  Governor 
Dcneen  at  tlic  time  of  its  passage  and  following 
this  decision  ho  at  once  la-gan  a campaign  for 
the  enactment  of  a new  law.  He  declared  that 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  b'gislnfure  would 
bo  called  to  enact  such  a law,  and  also  to  take 
action  on  the  d«H>p  waterway  plans  wiiich  hud 
failed  in  the  regular  w*-»-*ion.  The  extraordi- 
nary session  met  on  DisenilH-r  14.  Bills  for 
primary  election  laws,  drawn  with  the  approval 
of  Governor  D**necn,  Wi*re  at  once  introduced. 
These  bills  were  declared  to  be  broader  in 
scope  and  finer  In  detail  than  any  primary  act 
on  the  statute  books  uf  the  United  States.  Five 


bills  relating  to  tbo  subject  of  primaries  were 
introduced.  The  first  of  these  was  a simple, 
direct  plurality  primary  law  for  all  offices  ex- 
cept for  Representatives  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  for  city,  village  and  incorporated 
towns,  township  and'  school  offices.  It  provided 
for  an  advisory  vote  upon  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  lor  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  I’niUni  States.  The  second  bill  carried  this 
enactment  into  cities  of  5000  or  more.  The 
third  bill  provided  for  direct  nomination  of  the 
members  of  General  Assembly,  and  the  fourth 
provided  for  nomination  of  municipal  officers 
by  petition  or  by  referendum  vote  of  a city 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  law.  Tbs 
primary  system  it  was  provided  might  be  re- 
adopted  by  a city  by  referendum  vole.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  these  bills  previous  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  legislature  over  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  S«^e  Elkctoial  Reform. 

On  May  26  William  Ixirimer  tq,  v.),  while 
holding  the  office  of  KepresenUtivo  in  Congress 
from  the  Sixth  Illinois  District  w*as  elected 
United  Slates  Senator  to  succeed  Albert  J. 
Hopkins.  The  election  of  Senator  Lorimer  ended 
one  of  the  most  stubborn  and  prolonged  political 
battles  in  the  history  of  Illinois  politics.  On 
January  10  both  houses  of  the  legislature  took 
the  first  ballot  for  the  election  of  Senator  and 
fr<im  that  date  to  May  26  a deadlock  was  main- 
tained, no  candidate  receiving  the  re<^uisite  ma- 
jority of  103  votes.  Senator  Hopkins  was  a 
candidate  for  reidection.  Throughout  the 
struggle  Mr.  Lorimer  did  not  appear  as  an 
active  candidate  until  shortly  before  his  elec- 
tion. He  had  been,  however,  for  years  one  of 
the  strongest  figures  in  Illinois  politics. 

In  September  the  law  prohibiting  women  em- 
ployed in  factories,  etc.,  from  working  more 
than  ten  hours  a day,  passed  by  the  legis- 
lative session  of  1900,  was  dt^lared  unconsti- 
tutional by  Judge  Tuthlll  of  the  Cook  County 
Circuit  Court.  This  made  the  law  ineffective  un- 
til pusMHl  upon  l>y  the  State  Supremo  Court. 
The  suit  which  led  to  the  decision  was  brought 
by  two  women,  empIoycH's  of  a paper  box  con- 
cern, who  swore  that  if  they  were  restricted  to 
ten  hmirs  of  laljor  they  could  not  earn  enough 
to  Hiipixirt  those  dejs-ndent  ujKm  them.  Judge 
Tuthill  held  tliat  the  law  violated  Die  freedom 
of  contract.  Ah  a result  of  eieetions  held  on 
Noveml»er  2,  saloons  were  ousti-il  from  three 
counties  In  t)>e  State.  Tlie  no-llcensc  party 
carried  the  five  prwiiicts  in  Calhoun,  Morgan, 
Scott  and  Polk  counties  necessary  to  make  these 
countit-8  entirely  dry.  Five  precincts  were  lost 
in  Pulaski  county,  which  poea  back  to  the 
“ wet  ” column.  The  net  result  was  the  increase 
of  three  in  the  nunilier  of  counties  entirely  dry, 
making  a total  of  39.  Jacksonville,  which  was 
tlie  only  large  town  voting,  was  won  by  the 
no-Iicense  party  by  a majority  of  202,  as  com- 
pared with  774  in  1907.  In  the  election  held  on 
April  20.  41  of  the  72  towns  and  villages  in 
the  State  which  voted  were  won  by  the  license 
parly.  Sj*e  Ei.>x*torai.  Rkform. 

Otiiku  8tatk  Kvf.nts,  On  January  11,  as  the 
result  of  an  explosion  in  the  Lidter  mine  at  ^eig- 
ler,  2(1  niiniTH  were  killed.  One  of  the  most 
terrible  diHasters  in  ih<‘  mining  history  of  the 
country  occurred  at  Cherry,  a mining  village 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaiik(-e  i.  St.  Paul  Railway 
near  Spring  Valley  on  Nov»inb<T  13.  Nearly 
if  not  quite  400  men  were  entombed  in  tlie  St. 
Paul  Mine  as  a result  of  fire  which  originated 
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in  a stable  in  the  level  of  the  mine.  On 

Koveml)or  20,  21  of  miners  wen*  reHciUHl. 

Till*  otliers  perished.  A band  of  twelve  rescuers 
who  volmil«H*red  to  fjo  into  the  mine  followini; 
the  first  discovery  of  the  disaster,  lost  tlieir 
lives,  brinj;inj;  the  total  numl»er  of  lives  lost  up 
to  prulmbly  411.  Not  all  the  bodies  were  recov- 
ered at  the  end  of  the  year.  On  Novendwr  11 
a mob  estimated  to  numlxT  about  10,<KH)  peo- 
ple lyncbetl  two  men,  one  a negro  and  the 
other  a white  man,  at  Cairo.  The  negro  had 
been  accused  of  atrociously  murdering  a young 
woman,  and  because  of  the  stale  of  public 
Opinion  against  him  he  had  been  taken  by  the 
sheriff  out  of  town  and  hidden  in  the  wojxis. 
Several  thousand  people,  however,  after  persist- 
ent search  found  him  and  took  him  Into  tow*n 
where  he  was  hung  and  shot.  Tlie  mob  then 
broke  into  the  county  jail,  seized  a white  man 
charged  with  wife  murder  and  hung  him  in  the 
streets.  Laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  crim- 
inal law  for  several  years  was  gimerally  ad- 
mitted to  have  caused  this  outbreak  of  mob 
violence.  Cairo  was  placed  under  military  rule 
for  several  days  by  Governor  Deneen.  On  July 
11  a tornado  wrought  grc*at  havoc  in  Xenia, 
Pana  and  other  towns  in  the  State.  On  August 
22  a fire  at  Decatur  destroyed  11»  business  es- 
tablishments in  the  city  and  daninge<l  six  others. 
The  total  loss  was  over  $1,000,000. 

Chicago.  As  a result  of  the  primary  elec- 
tions held  on  February  24,  I.  X.  Powell  w'as 
nominated  for  city  treasurer  by  the  Republicans 
and  Harry  Hildreth,  Jr.,  hy  the  iXunocrats.  The 
total  vote  cast  was  92.472,  against  217,000  in 
the  primaries  of  the  previous  August.  At  the 
election  held  on  April  6,  Powell,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  treasurer,  was  elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  5098  votes  over  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. Kighteen  Republicans  and  eighteen 
Democrats  were  elected  ablermen,  and  F.  D. 
Connery,  Democrat,  was  elected  city  clerk.  Con- 
trol of  the  new  Council  was  safely  vested  in  the 

reform  **  element  of  that  laxly.  The  projM)sal 
to  levy  a special  tax  for  the  establishment  of 
a tulieroulosi.s  sanitarium  was  carri»*<l  by  a large 
majority.  ProiKisals  to  annex  Kvnnston  and 
Cicero  were  defeatwl  by  the  voters  of  tliose  sub- 
urbs. The  results  were  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Miinici]>al  Voters*  Ix'agiie,  which  baa 
been  active  for  years  in  the  fight  for  letter 
government  of  the  tity.  The  attempt  of  the 
advocates  of  no-license  to  have  the  i>eople  vote 
at  this  election  on  the  question  of  excluding 
saloons  from  the  city  under  the  local  option 
law  fell  through  from  inability  to  secure  the 
m*ce«sary  100,000  petitioners  to  place  the  ques- 
tion on  the  ballot.  D*».s  than  50,000  names  were 
obtained.  A new  city  charter  was  introduced 
into  the  legislature  on  March  23.  but  it  was 
defeated  in  Iwth  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  ('oniroercial  Club  of  Chicago,  which  for 
nearly  tlin'O  years  had  been  engage<l  upm  the 
preparation  of  a plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  city,  made  iU  nqiort  in  the  smiiiner.  'Hic 
work  was  in  charge  of  Daniel  H.  Hnrnbam, 
Chief  ArchitiTt  and  Director  of  Works  at  the 
World’s  ( olmnbiari  Kx|>osilion  of  IS0.3,  to  which 
exposition  the  plan  of  the  improved  city  ifl 
directly  due.  Kdward  H.  Hennelt  and  {’harles 
Moore  wen*  asscK’iated  with  Mr.  Rurnliam  in  the 
prefiaration  of  tlic  rep>rt.  The  plan  contem- 
plutes  many  elalsirate  improvements,  esprially 
in  tlie  water  front  of  the  city,  and  in  the  cre- 


ation of  now  parks  and  playgrounds.  Attention 
is  giv»*n  also  to  the  Ix'tterment  of  commercial 
faeilities,  methods  of  transportation  and  to  the 
increase  of  convenience.  Its  main  features  are: 
First,  tlie  improvement  of  the  lake  front;  sec- 
ond, the  creation  of  a system  of  highways  out- 
side the  city;  third,  the  Improvement  of  rail- 
way terminals  and  the  development  of  a com- 
plete traction  system  for  both  freight  and  ex- 
press; fourth,  the  acquisition  of  an  outer  park 
system  and  parkway  circuits;  fifth,  a sv’stem- 
alic  arrangement  of  streets  and  avenues  within 
the  city  in  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  to 
and  from  the  business  district;  sixth,  the  devel- 
opment of  centres  of  intellectual  life  and  civic 
administration,  so  related  as  to  give  coherence 
and  unity  to  the  city.  It  is  not  intend*.*d  that 
these  Improvements  shall  be  made  at  once,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  they  may  become  the  general 
plan  upon  which  the  city  will  develop  in  com- 
ing years. 

A modification  of  the  budget  system  devised 
and  advocated  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research  will  lx*  used  In  the  preparation 
of  the  municipal  appropriations  of  the  city  for 
1910.  By  this  system  a careful  record  will 
Ite  made  of  all  expenditures  and  other  improve- 
ments will  lie  maue. 

Investigations  into  alleged  corruption  of  city 
nfitcials  were  carried  on  during  the  year.  As 
the  result  of  delilierations  of  the  grand  jury, 
indictments  were  found  against  Ins|»ector  Kd- 
ward McCann,  several  city  officials  and  thirteen 
lesort  kee{x*rs.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  the  September  grand  jury  continued 
the  investigation.  Inspector  McCann  after  trial 
was  found  guilty  on  September  24  of  extorting 
bribes  from  resort  keepers.  In  Septemlier,  after 
investigation  by  State’s  Attorney  Wayman,  con- 
ditions were  found  to  exist  in  the  Cook  county 
jury  commissioners’  office,  as  a result  of  which 
it  was  charged  jurors  had  been  flxe<l.”  The 
Octoljer  grand  jury,  after  examining  into  these 
charges,  declared  that  the  jury  system  was 
fraught  with  fraud  and  irregularity.  The 
grand  jury’s  report  chargcnl  that  the  absence 
of  records  required  by  law  to  be  kept,  and  the 
system  in  v<»gue  and  tlie  metluxh  pursiuxl  in  the 
jury  commissioners*  office  liad  given  the  widest 
latitude  for  the  manipulation  of  jurors,  for  the 
substitution  of  names  and  for  permitting  the 
selection  of  jurors  to  rest  in  the  personal  choice 
of  employees  of  the  office  or  of  the  commission- 
ers Uicniwlves.  On  August  4,  Gofirgo  M.  Shippy 
rcsigm*d  as  chief  of  jiolice  of  the  city  ns  the 
result  of  ill  health,  and  he  was  suceWded  by 
Colonel  Jjp  Roy  Steward. 

On  NovemlH*r  23  William  J.  Moxley  waa 
elected  Congressman  from  the  Sixth  Congress- 
ional District,  comprising  a part  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  The  election  was  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  hy  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  as 
I’liUed  States  Senator.  The  contest  waa  of  in- 
ten*«t  ns  being  the  first  Congressional  election 
after  the  tarilT  hill  ha«l  lieen  passed.  Mr.  Mox- 
ley, who  endorsed  the  turifl  law  ami  opposed  the 
movement  against  Sj«*ak«’r  Cannon,  receivinl  14,- 
023  votes  8342  votes  for  Carl  L.  Barnes,  In- 
dependent Republican,  and  0435  for  Frank  S. 
Rvan.  lb*mocrat.  The  total  numljer  of  votes 
for  all  candidates.  30.225,  showed  a markeil  de- 
crease from  that  in  the  election  of  1908,  wlien 
32,540  vot<*a  were  cast  for  Dirimer,  and  53,254 
for  all  the  candidates  for  the  sent.  Speaker 
Cannon  to«3k  part  in  tiie  campaign,  defending  his 
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coiirao  as  Speaker.  On  July  20  Mrs.  Klla 
Young  waa  elected  Su|)crintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  Bchoolg  bv  the  Board  of  Kducatinn 
to  succeed  E.  G.  CcM>1ey,  rc!‘igiu‘<l.  In  October 
the  Appellate  Judiciary  confirmed  the  sentence 
impost  by  the  trial  judge  on  John  R.  WaUh, 
sentencing  him  to  five  years  in  the  Federal 
prison  for  violating  the  national  l>anking  laws 
m the  management  of  the  Chicago  National 
Bank.  The  closing  of  the  l»ank  caused  also  tlH> 
Home  Savings  Bank  and  the  K<|uitahle  Trust 
Company  to  go  out  of  business,  Walsh  having 
been  at  the  head  of  all  three.  For  four  years 
Walsh  had  fought  the  government’s  prosecu- 
tion in  this  case. 

On  December  1,  receivers  were  appointed  for 
the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company  and  the  Chicago 
Warehouse  and  Terminal  Company,  having  $7;V 
OOO.QOO  of  securities  and  being  subsidiary  cor- 
porations of  the  Chicago  Subway  Company.  This 
action  was  taken  to  safeguard  the  pro|K»rties  in 
the  custody  of  the  Federal  courts  and  to  pre- 
vent a multiplicity  of  suits  in  various  courts 
and  consequent  dismemlfermont  and  destruction 
of  the  valuable  properties.  It  was  declared  that 
the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company,  owner  of  about  00 
miles  of  subway  used  for  traflTic  purposes,  under 
the  streets  of  the  city,  was  insolvent. 

Announcement  was  made  on  Dt*cember  20  that 
Chicago  financiers  had  liouglit  out  the  Morgan 
Syndicate  in  the  Chicago  City  Bailway  Com- 
pany, and  had  consolidated  this  system  with  the 
Calumet  and  South  Chicago  Railway  Company, 
the  Southern  Street  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Hammond,  Whiting  and  East  Chicago  Railway 
Company.  Stocks  and  bonds  of  these  companies 
taken  over  amounted  to  J^50, 735.000.  The  new 
company  is  known  as  the  Chicago  City  and 
Connecting  Railways.  The  syndicate  which 
brought  this  about  was  headed  by  James  B. 
Forgan,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
In  financial  circles  the  consolidation  was  taken 
to  indicate  probably  near  consolidation  of  all 
the  street  railway  lines  in  the  city. 

On  January  20  ulKuit  70  workmen  lost  their 
lives  and  40  more  were  injured  in  a fire  which 
destroyed  a temjKirary  crib  in  Lake  Michigan, 
a mile  and  n half  from  the  shore  at  Seventy-first 
Street,  use<l  by  a contractor  in  the  c<m«truction 
of  a new  water-supply  tunnel.  The  men  were 
unable  to  esoajie  from  the  crib  after  the  fire  had 
lH*en  discovered.  The  fire  originated  from  an 
unknown  cause,  prolwibly  the  carelessness  of  a 
workman,  while  many  of  the  employees  were 
ashM'p. 

A dispute  ixilw'een  the  ofTicials  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  stre<*t  railway  lines  which 
tljreatoned  to  stop  trafilc  on  the  lines  by 
a strike  was  Mettles!  on  August  12  by  an  agree- 
ment that  the  companies  should  pay  conductors 
and  motorriKm  of  five  years’  service  a maximum 
scale  of  30  cents  an  hour  by  a grnduat4*il  series 
of  advanct's,  the  last  ailvnnce  to  become  eflective 
August  I,  lull.  St-e  .STttlKKH. 

Lwsisi.ation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  BlOO  are  those  n<ite<l  lie- 
low:  An  net  was  passed  retpiiring  the  puhlish- 

ers  of  S('hool  IwHiks  who  desire  to  oiler  them  for 
sale  for  use  in  (lie  piihlie  sclmols  of  tlie  State 
to  file  sample  co[Mes  of  the  IxMiks  in  the  olTiee  of 
tlie  Su{>erin(endeiit  of  Puhlic  Instruction.  PuIh 
liahers  of  school  iKmks  entering  into  any  pool 
or  combination  to  control  prices  «»r  restrict  e«im- 
petition  in  the  adoption  or  sale  of  school  lxM>ks 
in  the  State,  or  who  are  found  to  have  given 


any  money  or  used  their  influenee  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  their  botiks,  shall  have  their  li- 
cenaes  revokeil  and  all  their  liooka  omitted  from 
the  list  of  lieens4>d  books.  An  important  statute 
was  enacted  providing  for  the  revision  of  laws 
relating  to  charities  and  corrections.  Measures 
were  enacted  amending  the  laws  relating  to 
marringT's,  making  a ceremonial  marriagt*  nec- 
essary in  order  to  constiliite  a valid  marriage 
umler  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Offkkbs:  fiovernor,  Chas.  S.  Deneen;  Lieu- 

tenant Governor,  John  O.  Oglesby;  Secretary  of 
State.  James  A.  Rose;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Rus- 
sel; Auditor,  J.  S.  McCullough;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, W.  H.  Stead;  Atijutant-General,  ; 

Sujierintendeiit  of  Insurance,  Kred’k  W.  Potter; 
Su|M*rintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Francis 
G.  Blair — all  Republicans. 

JuDiriABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 

W’m.  M.  Farmer,  Associate  Justices,  John 

P.  Hand,  Rep.;  Frank  K.  Dunn,  Rep.;  George 
A.  Cooke,  Dem.;  Alonzo  K.  Vickers,  Rep.;  Or- 
rin  N.  Carter,  Rep.;  James  II.  Cartwright,  Rep.; 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  J.  McCan  Davis,  Rep. 

The  State  lA^gislaturc  of  lOOfi  was  composed 
of  38  Republicans  and  13  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  89  Republicans  and  fi4  Democrats 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congress 
of  the  article  UNiTia)  States. 

ILLINOIS,  Umvebsity  op.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Vrhana.  111.,  founded 
in  18157.  There  w'erc  in  1900,  4900  students 
with  497  meinliers  of  the  faculty.  The  uni- 
versity is  8up{K)rted  by  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  and  fees.  The  total  income  for 
tlie  year  1908-9  from  these  sources  was  $1,4I4,- 
084.21.  Among  the  important  changes  in  the 
faculty  were  the  resignation  of  I’rofensor  T.  P. 
Breckenridge  to  go  to  the  Shefileld  Scientific 
Sch«x>I,  and  Professor  Raymond  Weeks  to  go 
to  Columbia  University.  There  were  add<^ 
some  fifteen  new  roeml>ers  to  the  faculty  as  pro- 
fessors, associate  professors  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors. Among  them  were  Professor  Henry 
Wanl,  head  of  the  department  of  avWilogy,  and 
Professor  II.  H.  Stock,  licml  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  mining  engineering.  Of  the  a/lditinns 
twelve  were  to  fill  new  positions.  Tlie  president 
is  E.  J.  James,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D. 

IMBEB,  NAiMiTitALi  Herz.  a Yiddish  poet, 
died  Octolicr  8.  1909.  He  was  Imrn  in  Zloczow, 
Galatia,  in  18.54.  He  wrote  from  an  early  age 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  was 
active  in  voicing  the  lieliefs  of  Zionism  In  the 
form  of  verse.  He  was  the  author  of  a hymn, 
which  was  n<l<ipted  by  the  Zionists  as  the  chief 
one  of  their  creed.  He  wTote  thriK*  volumes  of 
verse  in  Hebrew  under  the  title  of  The  Datcn, 
.\nother  of  his  liooks  wn.s  The  Music  of  the 
Tmlms.  During  his  last  years  he  w'as  director 
of  a Yiddish  maga/ine  in  New  York  City.  He 
was,  for  a time,  as.soriatetl  with  Israel  Zang- 
will,  tl»e  novelist,  and  is  said  to  have  taught 
the  latter  the  Yiddish  language. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  190*1,  944.235  aliens 
entere«l  the  I'niteil  Stales,  of  whom  751.780 
were  of  the  immigrant  class,  that  is,  had 
left  a [MTHianent  residence  outside  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  wen»  entering  with  the 
intention  of  residing  permanent  iy  in  this 
ofuintrv.  while  192,419  were  of  the  non- 
immigrant class,  that  is,  were  either  former 
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residents  of  the  Tniled  Staten  returning  after 
a temporary  almeiiee  or  were  permanent  reni* 
dents  of  foreij^ii  countries  enterin|<  for  tem- 
porary purp<n4e»  oniy.  During  the  name  period 
400,31>'2  alieiiH  de|mrted,  of  whom  2^5,802  were 
of  the  emiftriUit  clas^i,  that  in,  were  ieuving 
a permanent  renidenee  in  the  United  States  with 
the  intention  of  residing  |>i‘rmaneiitiy  abroad, 
and  174.5UO  were  of  the  iion  eniigraiit  class, 
that  is,  were  de]sirting  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  abroad  temporarily  or  were  return- 
ing to  their  native  land  after  a temporary 
stay  in  the  I’nited  Stales.  During  the  tisoal 
year  10(18,  aliens  to  the  mimlH*r  of  924,605,  of 
whom  782.870  were  immigrants  and  141,825 
were  non-immigrants,  entennl  the  Tnited  States, 
while  714,828  aliens,  of  whom  395,073  were  emi- 
CTanta  and  319,755  were  non-emigrantB.  left  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  while  immigration 
for  1909  exw<le<i  that  for  19tW  by  19,540,  the 
emigration  for  1908  exceeded  that  of  1909  by 
314.430.  There  was,  therefore,  an  actual  in- 
crease of  the  alien  population  of  the  United 
States  of  543.843.  while  in  1908  the  actual  in- 
crease was  209,807.  This  growth  was  ctmfincd 
to  tltc  last  Imlf  of  the  Oscul  year,  the  first  six 
months  having  shown  even  a less  increase  than 
in  some  months  of  1908.  This  would  swm  to  in- 
dicate that  the  trend  of  immigration  is  upw'ard 
and  that  it  is  rapidly  asauining  the  large  pro- 
portions from  wliich  there  was  a temporary  de- 
parture in  the  fiscal  vear  1908  and  the  first  half 
of  the  yeAT  1909.  0(  the  immigrant  aliens  who 
entered  the  country  in  1909,  624,876  were  be- 
tween the  agf-s  of  14  and  44.  while  88,893 
were  under  14  and  38,617  were  45  or  over. 
As  to  illiU'racy,  191,049  could  neither  read 
nor  write  and  2431  could  rend  but  could  not 
write.  These  figures  include  no  aliens  under 
14  years.  Compared  to  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures for  1008  this  is  an  increase  in  illiterates 
from  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  to  29  per  cent. 
Arriving  aliens  brought  $17,331,828.  an  average 
of  $23.50  apiece.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  all  money  possessed  by  thoHe  aliens  was 
shown  to  tlio  {nH|)ootit>n  ofiioors.  AlK>ut  one- 
third  of  those  admitte<l  were  as^istis}  by  others 
to  reach  this  country.  Of  the  226.802  aliens 
departing.  9804  were  less  than  14  years  of  age, 
105,778  were  from  14  to  44,  anti  2(t,512  either 
45  years  of  age  or  over;  160,1.54  had  r<’sided 
in  tlio  Unibsl  States  less  Omn  5 years.  26,967 
fnmi  5 to  10  yenrH,  4027  from  10  to  15  years. 
2666  from  15  Ui  20  y'ears,  and  2280  over  20 
yeara.  Ah  to  oeciipntion.  174.800  of  the  immi- 
grant aliens  entering,  and  118,936  of  the  omi- 

frraiit  aliens  tieparting,  were  common  unnkilletl 
alrorors  ag^iinst  87.160  iimntgrani  aliens  enter- 
ing and  21,919  emigrant  aliens  departing,  who 
were  memlMTS  of  the  skilled  trailes.  These  fig- 
ures seem  to  substantiate  the  general  impression 
that  the'  temporary  element  of  the  immigrant 
is  Cfmstitutwl  largely  of  the  unskilled  cinases. 

During  1909  as  in  the  several  preceding  years, 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  immigration  has 
been  from  the  countries  of  snuthern  and  east- 
ern Europe,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Ort'eoe. 
Turkey  in  Kuropr.  and  the  small  prineipalities 
adjacent,  and  Kussin  supplied  aUmt  67  pf^r 
cent,  of  the  immigrants  ndmittiHl;  in  1908  these 
coantries  furiiiHhed  64  |ht  cent.  There  wi-re 
rejectfsl  at  the  United  States  fsirts  during  the 
year  10,411  aliens,  or  about  1.9  f>er  cent,  of 
the  total  nunilter  applying  for  admission. 
There  was  a marked  increase  in  the  numlH»r 


rejected  on  moral  grountls,  due  to  the  unre- 
mitting etTorU  to  delect  members  of  these  es- 
pecially undcsiral)le  cluiew-s  and  turn  tliein  back 
at  the  portH.  During  the  year  2124  warrants 
of  deportation  were  iosui-d  after  granting  hear- 
ings to  the  arrested  aliens,  compared  witli  2069 
executed  during  IIk*  previous  year.  During  the 
year  5266  aliens  physically,  mentally,  or  mor- 
ally below  the  standard  set  by  the  law  were 
returned  to  the  foreign  ports  of  embarkation, 
and  69  criminals,  201  immoral  women,  30  pro- 
curers and  one  anarchist  w’ere  arrested  and  de- 
ported. The  Cominittsioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion recommends  in  bis  report  that  the  law  re- 
garding the  moral  defects  of  immigrants  be 
amended  and  strengthened  in  several  important 
respects. 

As  a result  of  the  acts  prohibiting  the  immi- 
gration of  Japanese  and  Cnrean  laborers,  which 
became  efifective  in  March,  1907,  212  of  the 
2644  Japanese  applying  for  admission  to  con- 
tinental United  States  were  debarred.  Of  the 
number  applying,  237  were  not  in  piissossion  of 
proper  passp<»rt8.  During  the  same  pi’riod  1539 
Japanese  applied  for  atlmission  to  Hawaii,  of 
whom  1493  were  admitted. 

Under  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  836  Chinese 
were  arrested  during  the  year,  which,  with  the 
445  similar  case*  that*  remained  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  year,  made  a total  of 
1281  of  such  cases  to  be  dealt  with.  Of  the.sc 
39  died  or  escaped,  189  were  discharged,  665 
were  deported  and  338  cases  remained  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  recommend*  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendation  made  by  his  predecessor 
that  the  Chinese  immigration  service  be  con- 
solidated with  the  general  service.  In  1908 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  I.4ibor  author- 
ized, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commls- 
sioner-(h>nera1  of  K<lucntion,  the  adoption  of  a 

Ian  under  which  all  American  citizens  of  the 

hinese  race  residing  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
could  l>c  furnished  with  a certificate  of  identity 
which  atTords  them  protection  and  the  right  of 
prompt  ingress  and  egress.  This  plan  provinl 
BO  satisfactory  that  during  the  year  1999  the 
Commissioncr^hmeral  recommended  that  a simi- 
lar plan  be  adopted  with  respect  to  all  Chinese 
hereafter  admitted  to  the  main  land,  either 
as  domiciled  merchants  or  as  the  wives  or  minor 
children  of  such  class  of  merchants,  or  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  birth.  This  recommendation 
was  approveil  and  it  is  believe<i  that  the  arrange- 
ment will  be  of  benefit  both  to  the  Chinese  and 
to  tla*  government. 

A Division  of  Information  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  promotion  of  a “ lK*neficiiil  distribu- 
tion of  aliens  admitted]  into  the  United  Plates 
among  the  several  States  and  Territories  desir- 
ing immigration.**  was  estnbllphed  on  .Tuly  1, 
1997.  During  the  fiscal  year  4168  persons  were 
distributed  through  its  means.  Of  this  number 
2565  were  distributed  among  agricultural  com- 
munities and  receive<l  employment  as  farmers 
or  farm  lalx>rers.  Forty  States  and  one  Terri- 
tory were  represented  in  this  field  of  the 
nureau*s  activities,  and  in  the  distribution 
4.5  nationalities  were  represented.  Of  those 
directi‘il  to  employment.  1928  were  Poles.  879 
Oermnns.  428  Hnssinns.  406  ,*>wedes.  256  Italians, 
221  N'orweginns.  292  Danes,  127  Finns,  73  Irish, 
59  English.  4.3  Pwiss.  ami  8 Scotch.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  branch  ofllees  of  New  York.  Balti- 
more, and  nalvcston  showed  that  26,477  appli- 
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cants  sought  to  obtain  infurmation.  The 
Itureau  ia  in  touch  with  StaUr  ogeneiea  anti 
Bute  boards  of  immigration  and  harmonious 
working  arraiigenienta  are  being  established  as 
the  work  progresses. 

The  table  tadow,  taken  from  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  for 
IDOO,  shows  the  immigration  into  the  Unit<‘d 
States  by  coimlries  in  the  flecal  years  11)08*0. 


vi<»lation  of  the  C'hincso  exclusion  laws.  Meas- 
ures governing  the  construction  observed  in 
criminal  and  {xma!  matters  are  maWrially 
strengthemHl.  No  action  had  Ixen  taken  on  the 
AcU  by  Congress  at  the  end  of  iDUi). 

IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION, 

Staten.  Si‘e  Immigration  and  Agkiccltube. 

INCINERATORS.  Sec  Gabuaue. 


Immigration  by  Countries  in  Fiscal  Years  1008  and  1009. 


Countries  190S  1909 

Austria-Hungary  16.^.S09  170.101 

Belgium  4.162  3,092 

Bulaarln,  Servla  and  Uontenein'o. 10.K27  1,054 

Denmark  4.954  4,395 

Prance,  inciudlHR  Corsica  8,7Sg  0,672 

German  Empire  82,309  25,540 

Greece  2I.4'^9  14,111 

Italy.  Inc.  Sicily  and  Sardinia 12l$.54i3  1S3.218 

Netherlands  6,944  4.69H 

Norway  12.413  18.627 

Bortuipil.  including  Cai>e  Verde  and  Asore  Islands 7, .307  4.956 

Rumania  5,223  1.590 

Russian  Empire,  and  Finland 156,711  120,460 

Spain,  inciudlng  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 3.K99  2,616 

Sweden  12.S09  14,474 

Bwltserland  3.2X1  2.694 

Turkey  in  Europe 11.290  9.015 

England  47,031  S2.X09 

Ireland  30.656  25.033 

Scotland  13.506  12.400 

Wales  2,2x7  1,5X4 

Other  Europe  97  46 


Total  Europo  691,901  654,575 

China  1,397  1.943 

Japan  15.X03  8,111 

India  1,040  203 

Turkey  In  Asia 9.753  7,606 

Other  Asia  372  141 


Total  Asia  23.365  12,904 


Australia,  TsuiiinaDla«  and  Zealand. 

l^ciAc  Islands,  not  specifled 

BiiMsh  North  America  

Centra!  America  

Mexico  

Fouth  America  

West  Indies  

Other  countries  


1.411 

R58 

1,098 

839 

51 

53 

33.510 

61,941 

1.175 

930 

6.067 

16.251 

2,315 

1.906 

11,883 

n.ixo 

17 

49 

Grand  total 


7^2.370  761,756 


^.110  Immigration  Commission  appointed  in 
1907  had  practically  completed  its  study  of 
Immigration  problems  at  home  and  abroad  in 
the  latter  part  of  1009  and  at  that  time  pub- 
lished several  preliminary  reports,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  related  to  the  white  slave 
trgihe.  This  report  showed  deplorable  condi* 
tions,  and.  as  a result  of  the  investigations  made 
by  the  Conimissron^  prosecutions  were  carried 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in 
Chicago  an<l  New  York. 

A new  immigration  act  was  introduced  into 
the  61st  Congress.  It  is  entitled  **  An  Act  to 
Regulate  the  Immigration  of  Aliens  to  and  the 
Residence  of  Aliens  within  the  United  States.” 
This  act  is  intended  to  regulate  the  entire  mat- 
ter of  immigration,  and  is  intended  to  prevent 
many  of  the  irregularities  which  occur  under 
existing  laws.  Provisions  are  includinl  for  the 
collections  of  data  regarding  incoming  aliens. 
The  measure  includes  a section  consisting  of 
the  compilation  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
immigration  act  and  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws 
regar«ling  elasws  of  aliens  not  to  \»  admitted. 
Measures  were  taken  also  to  prevent  serious 


INDIA,  UniTisit.  That  part  of  the  HinJu- 
stan  JViiinsula  and  of  Burma  which  ia  directly 
or  indirectly  under  British  rule.  Popularly  the 
term  ia  often  ua«l  to  include  eertaiii  other 
atatea,  as  Nepal,  which  lie  beyond  ita  hordera, 
but  which  are  under  the  control  or  protection 
of  the  tIovernor-Ocneral.  The  capital  ia  Cal- 
cutta. 

Area  axb  Popfi.ATiox.  Tlio  total  area  and 
population  (accordiiif;  to  the  last  census,  1901) 
of  India  (that  is,  inclusive  of  Burma  and  the 
native  states  ami  afteneies)  are  1,773,168 
square  miles  and  294,36 1, n.W.  an  increase  of 
7,046,3Hi>  over  IHOI.  British  India  proper  eom- 
prises  1.097,901  wpiare  miles,  with  2.32,072,832 
Inhabitants,  an  increase  of  10.696,875  over  1891. 
The  area  of  the  native  states  and  atreneles  is 
699.272  square  miles,  with  61,325.376  inhabi- 
tants. a decrease  from  1891  of  4.178,420.  The 
British-born  inhahitaiita  in  190]  numliered 
96.653.  Aryan  innguaees  were  spoken  by  221.16 
millions  and  Dravidinn  bv  66.51  millions.  The 
lantpiapes  spoken  by  the  larffest  nurnis-r  of 
persons  were:  Hindi,  apoken  hv  87,14  millionsj 
Bengali,  44.62  mlllhma;  Telugu,  20.70;  Mnrflthl. 
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18.24;  Punjabi.  17.07;  ami  Tamil,  10. Ac- 
coriliii;;  tu  tli<!  ixipnlution  wax  (liviili*!! 

aM  follows:  lliiitliiH,  207,0o(t,537 ; Moluumiu'duii.i, 
(>2.45S,U77;  lUiddliiats,  $).47U,730;  Aiiiiiiiste*,  8,* 
6S4.14H;  C'brUtiaiifl,  2,023.241  (l,2o2,160  Koman 
C'alliolica)  ; otlu^ra.  14H.12H.  Tlu‘  principal 
cities,  with  populatiun  in  1001,  arc:  (.'al- 

cutta  (with  suburim),  1,020,087;  Uonibav,  770.- 
000,  (1005,  077,822);  Madras.  501K340 ; ‘ Ilviler- 
nbad,  44H.460;  Lucknow,  204.040;  Hniipion, 
231.881;  Ucnares,  200,331;  Pidbi.  208.575;  La- 
hore, 202,004;  Cawnpore,  107,170;  Ajrra.  IMS,- 
022;  Amedaikad,  185,880;  Mandalay.  183.810; 
Allahabad.  172.032;  Amritsar,  102.420;  .laipur. 
160,167;  Bangalore,  150,040;  Uowrah,  157,504; 
Poona,  153.320. 

(’w>lie  emigration  in  1000*7  amounpHl  to 
21,003,  and  8107  returned;  in  1007-8,  15,117, 
and  0774  returned.  Vital  statistics  are  defec- 
tive. In  lOtKl  the  rep<jrted  birth  rate  per  10(K) 
inhabitants  was  37.30.  and  death  rate  34.73; 
1007,  birth  rate  37.00,  ami  death  rate  37.18. 

KntTATiox.  The  ct'nsus  of  1001  showed  that 
about  one  male  in  ten  and  one  female  in  144 
could  read  and  write.  The  g«>vt*rnment  is  giv- 
ing !ncreas(‘d  attention  not  only  to  primary  but 
to  agricultural,  cummereial.  and  teclinioal  in- 
struction. Recently  etlucalion  has  imule  not- 
able progress,  and  yet  in  British  territory  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  tla*  boys  and  lexx  than  4 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  of  school  age  attend  school. 

On  ^fa^cb  31,  P*07,  tliere  were  in  India  162.- 
757  educational  institutions,  with  6.400.203 
scholars;  on  ^farch  31,  1008,  105,012  institu- 
tions. with  5,711.485  scholars. 

The  universities  of  falcutta,  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, Allahalmd,  and  the  Punjab  are  merely 
examining  boiiies,  but  have  luimernns  unUiutetl 
colleges. 

F*»r  the  year  ending  March  31,  1007,  the  ex- 
^iiditure  (exclusive  of  that  in  British  Baluch- 
istan) on  education,  including  that  fn»m  provin- 
cial n*venui*s,  ha’a!  and  munici]>al  funds,  f<N>s, 
Buhscriptions,  endowments,  etc.,  was  £3.734,207; 
for  JfM>8  £1.018,764.  The  ex|M>ndUures  from 
provincial  revenues  for  the  two  years  were 
£1,236,617  and  £1.327,170  respectively. 


to  1006-7:  FixhI  grains  and  pulse,  186,360.702 
acres  (105.117,838),  including:  riee.  75.080.682 
(73.541,128);  jawur.  or  great  millet,  21,003,751 
(20.781.722);  wheat,  18.424,101  (25.137,082); 

hajnt,  or  spiked  millet,  15,133,220  (15,033.742); 
barley,  7,62!),550  (7,700,110);  corn,  6, 206, .375; 
fibres,  18.50H.lun  aer<*9  (17,087,267),  including 
cnlton,  13.000.2«10  (13,771.214);  jute.  3,042.675; 
oil^tMls,  12.4S5.!>73  acres  (13,065,315),  includ- 
ing: sesamum,  4.287,728;  rajw  and  mustard, 
3,207.455;  Iin<«ei‘d.  1,401,220; — sugar,  2,876.065 
(2.623.871);  c<mdiments  and  spices,  1.270.845; 
t<»hacco.  1)74,458;  c»pium,  538.042  (614,915); 

tea.  513,437;  imlign,  405.00,5  (448,,50-i);  coffee, 
00,511;  f4Mlder  crops.  4.914.mM)  (4,547,733). 

The  estimated  yield  in  1007*8,  including  crops 
in  certain  of  the  Native  States  was:  Cleaned 

rice,  387,3tH).200  cwt.  (427.74.3,800  cwt  in 
1006  7);  wheat,  6,136.400  tons  (8.401,700); 
cotton,  4.470.4,33  bales  of  400  pejunds  (5,361,- 
655);  jute,  0.667,4(8)  bales  of  400  pounds 
(0.206,400);  sugar,  2,054.7(M)  tons  (2,205,300); 
tea.  248.020.308  (241,403,510);  sesamum,  271,- 
600  tons  (541.0(H));  rape  and  mustard,  681.000 
tons  (1.0,53,100);  linseed,  163.200  tons  (425,- 
200);  imiigo.  51.4(8)  cwt.  (65.700). 

fbu'ernnient  irrigation  works,  aa  well  as  pri- 
vate works,  have  greatly  improved  agricultural 
c«)ndltions.  The  total  capital  outlay  on  the 
government  works  up  to  March  31,  1008,  was 
£34.542.011,  which,  aside  from  the  resulting 
agricultural  benefits,  yieldetl  a profit  to  the 
state  of  al>out  6J  per  cent.  The  total  area  irri- 
gutiHl  (by  government  and  private  canals,  and 
by  tanks,  wells,  etc.)  was  over  21.000,000  seres, 
or.  counting  Ndli  harvests,  40.062.880  acres 
(36,653.!)03  in  1906-7).  The  government  major 
irripitioii  works  had  10,439  miles  of  main  canal, 
with  28.755  miles  of  di‘«trihiitarics;  minor 
works,  2977  miles  of  main  canal,  with  1158 
miles  of  distributaries.  The  Indian  govem- 
nierit  is  steadily  developing  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem. See  iKKUiATlON  aild  SitK'K  UaIHINO. 

MiNr:RAi.H.  The  production  of  the  principal 
mineralH  for  which  returns  are  a\*ailable,  in 
British  India  and  the  Native  States,  is  reported 
as  fotlr)ws: 


Mlncmls 

Coal,  tons  

Gold,  ounces  

Manganese  ore,  tons 

Petroleum,  gals 

Salt.  I<ina  

•Mira,  cwts 

♦Jufieslon**,  rwts 

Kuble.s,  sapphires,  and  spinels,  carats 
•Approximate.  tKxporis. 


l!><v;.7  Value 
£2.609.72fi 
2.n.t.»;9i 
Tfi9,372 
fi10.015 
39V  147 
2-V.Kl 
74.402 
1)5.115 


1907-8  Quantity 
I2,7«9.fi35 
666.S67* 


176.64fi.320 

1.279,9.17 

26,392 

4.688 

211,194 


1907-8  V^aluo 
£3.356.209 
2.156.635* 


702.009 

487.680 

126.834 

84,450 

47.921 


In  1007-8  there  were  published  in  India  753 
newspapers,  1062  peritallcul.s.  1524  IxMiks  in  Eng- 
lish or  other  European  languages,  and  7095 
IxHiks  in  Indian  languages. 

AiiBifi  LTi  KK.  Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most 
im|>T)rtunt  occupation  of  the  people.  In  l9u7-8, 
out  of  a 8urvcye<l  area  of  619,456,1.33  acres  in 
British  territory,  82.808.585  acn*s  were  re- 
ported as  forest,  1 1.3..300.659  cultivable  waste, 
55,337,509  fallow'  and  210.883,660  sown  with 
crops  (214.(h!6.3I9  in  1006-7).  The  total  aon^- 
age  cropped  in  1907-8  was  2.37.635.293  acres, 
including  20.751.6.33  cropped  more  than  once. 
The  areas  planted  t*i  the  principal  crops  were 
us  follows,  the  figures  iu  {mrenthesis  relating 


Of  the  00.-11  output  in  1007-8,  11.6.39,011  tons 
were  raised  in  Bengal;  of  the  petroleum.  173,- 
402.790  gallons  in  Burma;  of  the  gtdd,  635,039 
ounces  in  M.vsure.  Of  the  mica  oi'cr  three- 
fourths  Is  prisluced  in  Bengal;  al>out  three- 
fourths  of  tlie  salt  Is  pnwIiKMHl  in  Madras, 
B»»mlM»y,  and  Sind.  Manganese  ore  is  mined 
chielly  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Burma  pro- 
ducer all  of  the  jadcstone,  rubies,  sapphires, 
an«l  spinels  reported. 

M.sM  K.HtTrRKS.  The  more  important  manu- 
factures include  cotton  and  jute  textiles,  paper, 
indigo,  and  beer.  In  1907-8  there  were  in  op- 
eration 227  eotlon  mills  lesjM*eially  in  Bombay 
and  Aliuicdabad),  containing  5,763,710  spindles 
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and  00,71H  Imnn*.  The  production,  in  HK17-8,  wns 
15  jMUiiidii  of  yarn  and  S(»S.  120.501 
yards  of  woven  jroods;  in  1008-0,  050,830,279 
|Kiunds  and  824,480,104  yards.  In  10(J7-H  there 
were  50  jute  mills  (chiclly  in  or  m*ar  falcutta), 
containing  502,274  spindles  and  27,244  hMims; 
0 woolen  milla,  with  28,808  spimllen  and  820 
looms;  0 pnp*>r  mills  (output  In  1007  55,lHX),- 
000  pounds);  2.3  breweries  (production  in  1907 
5.010,121  gallons).  There  is  a small  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  and  refined  sugar. 

C'OMMERCK.  The  following  table  shows  India's 
sea-borne  foreign  trade,  in  thousands  of  j)ounds 
sterling,  for  three  years  ending  March  31: 


Sea-borne  trade.  1907  1908  1909 


Imports. 


Private  merchandise.... 

...  72.205 

86.597 

4.-i20 

S0.S44 

5.008 

Total  merchandise .... 

Private  treasure  

(Government  treasure  .. 

...  7S.161 
...  1S.134 
...  11.5X6 

91.026 

21.SS0 

6.309 

85.S52 

15.088 

76 

Total 

treasure  

...  29.720 

2S.IX9 

15.163 

Total 

Imports  

...107.8m 

219.215 

101,015 

Exports. 

Prlv.ito  merchandise: 

Di>mestic  produce 115,3^8  115,652  99.SS3 

Forelan  prudure  (reexports)  2.323  2.511  2.114 

UuvernmetiC  stores 72  S6  77 


Total 

merchandise. . . . 

....117.7K3 

118.248 

102.074 

Private  treasure  

Government  treasure.... 

3.809 

....  3 

3.631 

1,771 

2t2 

Total 

....  3.812 

3,633 

4.213 

Total 

exports  

....121.595 

121,881 

106.2S7 

The  statistics  for  the  foreign  land  trade, 
which  is  largtdy  with  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  and 
the  Shan  States,  are  of  doubtful  accuracy'.  The 
following  values,  in  thousands  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, including  merchandise  and  treasure,  are 
given  for  three  years  ending  March  31 : 


Land  trade.  19fl7  1908  1909 

Imports  5.161  6.718  5.526 

KxiK)ris  4.276  4.643  4.640 


In  the  sea-l>orne  trade,  the  principal  imixjrts 
of  private  merchandise  were  valued  as  follows 
in  1908-9;  Cotton  gcxids  and  yarn,  £2.5..313,- 
OOO;  metals,  £8,003,000;  sugar,  £7,271,000; 
railway  material,  £4,947,000;  machinery,  etc., 
£4,411,000;  ntineral  oil,  £2.000,000;  hardware, 
etc..  £1,951, (MM);  woolen  good-*,  £1.941.000;  pro- 
visions, £1,870,000;  apparel,  £1,011,000;  silk 
g<Mids.  £1,521.000;  liquors,  £1..323.000;  spice.s, 
£910.000;  instruments,  etc.,  £825,000;  glas«, 
£779,000.  Imports  of  government  stores  in- 
cluded: Hailway  materia),  £3,t)I3.000;  metals, 

£380,000;  machinery,  etc.,  £2-50, IKK).  The  prin- 
cipal sea-borne  domestic  exports  in  1908-9  were: 
Raw  jute,  £13.223.000;  raw  cotton,  £13,179.- 
OOO;  rice,  £10..59,3.000;  jute  manufactures.  £10.* 
491,000;  hides  and  skins.  £8,312.000;  seeds.  £7.- 
7H5,OIM);  cotton  varn  and  cloth,  £7,091,000;  tea, 
£0.929,000;  opium,  £0,233,000;  lae,  £1.803,000; 
raw  wcHil,  £1.3H9.0fK);  wh<*at  and  flour.  £1,241,- 
(W)0.  The  rei*x|K)rts  included  cotton  yarn  and 
cloth  value*!  at  £751.000  and  raw  w«>oI,  £1S0,* 
000.  In  1908-9  (Jreat  Britain  scut  02.0  per  ceut. 


of  the  imports  of  private  merchandise  and  re- 
ceive*!  24  |K?r  cent,  of  the  exjM>rts  of  Indian 
produce  and  manufacture;  China  (Including 
Hongkong),  1.9  |ht  c*'nt.  ami  12  i>er  <H*nt.  re- 
sjs-ctively;  (lermany,  4.1  and  10;  the  L'uited 
States,  2.7  and  8.8;  France,  1.5  and  0.4;  Bel- 
gium. 4.2  and  4;  Japan,  1.7  and  4.8;  Straits 
Stdllenienls,  2.8  and  3.5;  Austria-Hungary,  3.2 
and  3.1. 

SmrriNo.  In  the  year  1907-8  tlw*re  entered 
the  ports  of  British  India,  in  the  foreign  trade, 
4725  vessels,  of  7.119,079  tons  (British,  2397 
vessels,  of  4.375.823  tons),  and  cb’ared  4.5S7 
veswds,  of  7,120.101  tons  (British,  2388  ve.sjwds, 
of  5,419,334  tons).  In  1908-0  the  total  mimlter 
entered  and  cleared  was  8001  vessels,  of  12,- 
910.823  tons.  Tlie  elnef  j>orts  arc  Culeiitta  and 
lh)mbay,  which  together  have  aU>ut  thr*'€- 
fourths  of  the  foreign  trade;  next  in  order  arc 
Uangtton,  Karachi,  Madras,  and  Chittagong. 

CoMMUKiCATio.xs.  Nearly  all  the  Indian  rail- 
ways are  owned  by  the  state  and  admiiiistertNl 
by  a railway  board,  though  many  are  work«Nl 
by  com{>ui]ies  under  leiwe.  On  DecemlMT  31. 
l!)07,  tliere  were  open  to  traffic  in  all  India  30,- 
010  miles;  on  l>*ceml»er  31,  1908,  .3n,,S70  miles. 
These  figures  include  tramways  working  outside 
municipal  limits,  which  are  regarded  as  light 
railways.  To  the  end  of  1008  the  total  capital 
outlay  wns  £274.01 1.4IM);  for  that  year  the 
gross  ree*Mpts  were  £29,884.000,  and  the  work- 
ing oxixmses  £18.001,007,  the  net  returns  on 
capital  outlay  Indng  4.33  jkt  cent.;  number  of 
passengers  carried,  over  21.000.(M)0;  tons  of 
freight.  fl2,0(MI,000;  employees,  f)25..583  (7334 
Kiiropeans,  9951  Kurasians.  508.288  iiative.s). 
On  March  31,  1909,  there  were  open  to  tralfic 
t>r  in  hand  30,983  miles,  of  wdiich  about  52  pt^r 
cent,  wns  standard  gauge  (0  ft.  0 in.)  and 
alKUit  42  per  cent,  metre  gauge.  There  were 
under  construction  or  sanctioned  2741  miles. 
Rivers  and,  especially  in  southern  Indhi,  canals 
arc  important  means  of  communication. 

On  March  31,  1908,  the  telegraph  system, 
which  is  owned  by  the  government,  included  08,- 
940  miles  of  line,  271.944  miles  of  wire,  and 
2544  ollices;  for  the  year  there  was  a revenue 
of  2.01  jH*r  cent,  on  the  capital  cost  of  £6,857,* 
(i(K).  Po»t-olHe**s  numbered  17,777;  gross  rev- 
enue and  cx(>enditure  were  £1,823,108  and  £1,- 
706.760  respectively. 

Fi-SAKr-*:.  The  standard  coin  of  India  is  the 
P.ritish  pf»mid  sterling,  worth  $4.8665,  but  the 
current  coin  is  the  ru|>ee,  valued  at  32.44J  cents 
(15  rupees  to  the  pound  sterling),  llie  gross 
revenue  and  the  expenditure  charged  against 
revenue,  in  thousand.s  of  poumis  sterling,  were 
as  follows,  in  the  years  ending  March  31,  1!Mj7 
and  1908;  revised  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
ItmO: 


1907  1908  1909 

Reventm  73.145  71.003  69,f>?9 

Expenditure  71.556  70,697  73,35-) 


In  adiiition  to  expenditure  from  revenue,  there 
is  a capital  outlay  (not  chargeil  to  r**venue), 
which  in  1907-8  amounted  to  £!0,567.tM)0  on 
statu  railways  and  £846. (MM)  on  irrigntimi 
Works.  In  I9U7-8.  of  the  gross  nweniic,  £70,- 
281,638  wer<‘  raised  in  Imlla  and  £718.6.37  in 
(Jreat  Britain;  of  the  expenditure  chnrg*‘«i 
against  revenue,  £52,209,902  were  spent  iu  J»»- 
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dia  and  £18,4H7.207  in  Great  Britain.  The  fip- 
urefl  given  in  the  table  aiau'e  inelude  all  re- 
ceints  and  paymeiita  tinerefrom,  except  that  the 
railway  working  expennea  liavo  been  deducted 
from  the  railway  revenue.  By  de<iucting  <ic* 
partmeiital  receipt:;*,  which  arc  a set-olT  ugaiu^it 
departmental  expenditureft,  and  railway  liUercHt 
churgi‘s,  interest  charges  and  w'orking  expenses 
of  irrigation  works,  refundn  and  aHsignments, 
cost  of  cultivating  and  niunufacturing  opium, 
etc.,  the  net  revenue  anti  net  exjK*nditurc  ap- 
pear as  follows,  in  thousumls  of  |m>uiuU  sterling, 
for  fiscai  years  (revised  estimate  for  ll>01»): 


ld07  190S  1909 

Net  revenue: 

Land 19.067  17.9S3  1S.946 

Opium  (export) 3.744  3.572  4,616 

Taxation,  direct  and  Indirect  20.45S  20,778  20.S18 

Commercial  iindertakiUKS  ...  4.S43  3,910  937 

Tribute  from  Native  States.  401  389  3s3 

Other  442  374  -34 

Total  48.955  47.006  45.66« 

Net  exi>ondUure: 

Collection  of  revtmuo 5.556  6,730  6.060 

Debt  services  944  855  979 

Military  servlcea  20.170  19.248  19.631 

Civil  services  19.374  20.592  21.903 

Other  1,322  275  914 

Total  47.366  46.700  49,387 


The  principal  revised  estimates  of  gross  rev* 
enuo  for  IDOH-l)  were:  Land  revenue,  £111,606,- 

000;  net  railway  tralHc  receipts,  £0,985,000; 
excise,  £6,412.01K);  opium,  £5,884,000;  customs, 
£4,852,000;  stamps,  £4,337,000;  irrigation,  £3,* 
668, (MM);  salt,  £3,217,000;  post-office.  £1,834,* 
000;  forest,  £1,701,(MK>;  income  tax,  £1.540.CM)0; 
telegraphs,  £952,000.  The  principal  estimated 
items  of  ex}MMiditure  charged  against  revenue 
were:  Military  w>rvices,  £20.55H.O(M);  railw'ays 

(interest  ami  anmiilies),  £11,107.000;  }H>1ico, 
£4, 183, (KM);  law  and  justice,  £3,073,000;  land 
revenue  (collection  charges,  etc.),  £3,6(>7,000; 
superannuation,  £3,000,00ti;  ptist-office,  £ 1,9 13,- 
000;  e<lucation.  £1,695.000;  famine  relief  and 
insurnneo,  £1,676,000;  opium,  £1,248,000;  tele- 
graphs, £ 1 ,033,000. 

On  .March  31.  1909,  the  consolidated  debt  stood 
at  £256.604,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  £100,973,* 
000  is  known  as  the  sterling  debt  (contracted  in 
Great  Britain)  and  £89,091,000  ns  the  rupee 
debt  (contracted  in  India).  In  addition,  mis* 
cellamM>U8  obligations  amounted  to  about  £20,* 
05»9,000. 

Army.  For  1909-10  the  establishment  of  the 
British  regular  forces  serving  in  India  was  70,- 
009.  embracing  9 regiments  of  cavalry.  11  horse 
artillery  batteries,  42  Odd  batteries,  3 howitzer 
batteries,  H mountain  batteries.  21  gurri.soii  ar- 
tillery companies,  0 heavy  batteries,  52  Inittal- 
hiuH  of  infantry,  details  of  engineers,  medical 
cxirps,  etc.  The  mitive  army,  amounting  to  154,- 
50U,  consisted  of  3 regiments  of  IkhIv  guards, 
39  regiments  of  cavalry  and  the  Aden  tro«)p,  tl«o 
corps  of  guides,  12  mountain  batteries,  1 frontier 
garrison  company,  26  ct>iupaiiies  of  sap|H*rs 
and  miners.  117  infantry  battalions,  and  20  bat- 
talions of  Gurkhas.  In  addition  there  were 
British  voliinters,  35.400,  Indian  Army  Ueserves 
22, (MM),  Tm|H'riaI  Service  Tro^ips  2UM)(),  local 
corps  5230,  and  military  jsdice  28.5(M),  making 
a t*)ta!  aggregate  strength  of  military  forces 
available  in  India  of  :M2,659. 

(;ovi-:hn.mknt.  The  government  of  British  In- 
«iia  is  estahlislMMl  by  net  of  1858.  By  act  of 
1876.  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


la  Emperor  of  India.  Indian  administration 
in  England  devolves  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  assisted  by  a Council  of  not 
less  than  lO  members,  who  arc  ap|>ointed  by 
him  for  a ten-year  term.  In  19U9  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Morley,  Vis- 
count Moriey  of  Biackhurn,  his  appointment 
dating  from  IVeemlaT,  1905.  Tlie  expenditure 
of  Indian  revenues,  l>oth  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
is  detcrmimxl  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Coun- 
cil, and  all  appropriations  require  a majority 
vote.  In  resjMN?t  of  the  relations  of  tl»e  Indian 
government  to  foreign  jKJwers  or  to  the  Native 
.States,  in  making  peace  and  war,  and  in  matters 
recjuiring  secrecy,  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
net  inde]>endently  of  the  Council.  In  India, 
the  supreme  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
the  Governor-CJenerul  in  Council,  sometimes 
styled  the  Government  of  India.  The  Governor- 
General,  or  Viceroy,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Crow'n,  usually  for  n term  of  five  years,  in 
1909  was  the  Right  Hon.  Gill>ert  John  Elliot, 
Karl  of  Minto,  his  appointment  dating  from 
Xovemlwr,  1905.  The  Council  consists  of  six 
meml>ers  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Cora* 
luander-in-L'hief  of  the  army.  There  are  nine 
departments,  each  headed  by  a Secretary— 
Horn**,  Foreign,  Army,  Military  Support,  Fi- 
nance, Revenue  and  Agriculture,  Public  Works, 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  Legislative.  To 
the  s))eoial  care  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  each  department  is  assigned,  except  the 
Foreign  IJcpajtment,  which  is  under  the  im- 
mediate 8up«*rvision  of  the  Governor-General. 
By  the  addition  of  16  other  members,  the 
Council  is  expanded  into  a legislative  body, 
which  has  power,  with  certain  restrictions,  to 
make  laws  for  all  iktsohs  within  British  In- 
dian territory,  for  all  British  subjects  within 
the  Native  States,  and  for  all  native  Indian  sub- 
jects of  the  Emperor  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
In  1908  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  an- 
nounce*! important  reforms  Introducing  native 
lepreseiitutiun  in  tlie  councils.  These  were  car* 
rie<l  out  in  1909.  (See  IjcIow,  paragraphs  on 
//w/ory.)  For  administrative  pur|»oses  British 
India  is  divided  into  nine  great  provinces  (be- 
sides some  minor  ciiarges)  us  follows:  Madras, 

Bonilmy  (both  under  Governors);  Bengal.  East- 
ern Bengal  ami  Assam,  the  Punjab,  United 
Provinc4s  of  -Agra  ami  Oudh.  Burma  (these 
under  Lieutenant-Governors) ; Central  Prov- 
inces (under  a Chief  Commissioner);  and  the 
Northwest  Frontier  Province  (under  an  Agent 
to  tin*  Governor-(Jeneral) . The  minor  charges 
are  Ajmer-Merwara,  the  Andaman  Islands, 
British  Baluchistan,  and  Coorg  (each  under 
n Chief  Conimissioner) . The  Governors  are  ap- 
|M>iiited  hy  the  Crown,  the  Lieutenant-Governors 
i)V  the  Governor-GeniTal,  with  the  approval  of 
tiie  Crown,  ami  the  Chief  Commissioners  by  the 
Governur-General  in  Ckuincil.  Each  of  the  Gov- 
ernors and  Lieutenant-Governors  hna  a legisla- 
tivT  council  of  his  ow’n.  The  importance  and 
situation  of  the  provinces,  ail  of  which  are  un- 
der the  control  of  the  g^m-rnment  of  India, 
determine  the  degree  of  tlwir  adininistrativo 
imie|K‘n<lenee.  I'simlly  each  province  is  sub- 
divitled  Into  districts  under  Coninussioncrs,  and 
these  again  into  districts  under  executive  offi- 
cials called  Magistrates.  Collectors,  or  Deputy 
('(unniissioners.  Of  these  latter  districts,  which 
form  the  units  of  miministration,  there  are 
about  260  in  Briti»»h  India.  The  municipalities, 
whose  conimltteca  contain  a majority  of  natives 
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and  are  mainly  hy  tlu*  taxpayern,  enjoy 

considerable  latitude  of  action. 

Through  Brlti«h  Residents  or  Agents  the 
government  of  India  exercises  varying  degr«.*os 
of  control  over  the  Native  States,  which  are  gov- 
erned by  their  princes,  ministers,  or  councils. 
In  general  the  more  important  states  are  au- 
tonomous, but  none  is  allowinl  to  nmintuin  polit- 
ical relations  with  another  native  state  or  with 
an  external  state,  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to 
maintain  a military  force  lM*yond  a swciliej 
limit,  and  In  case  of  misgovernment  the  British 
administration  may  exercise  any  degree  of  con- 
trol, Some,  but  not  all.  of  the  Native  States 
pay  an  annual  fixed  tribute. 

HiBTUttY 

The  Refobm  Scheme.  The  reform  proposals 
of  Lord  Morlcy  and  the  Indian  government 
which  had  been  under  discussion  in  the  closing 
months  of  1008  were  the  chief  ohjt^ct  of  inter- 
est during  the  year  lIXiO.  The  main  features 
of  the  bill  as  it  was  finally  pas.^ed  by  the  British 
Parliament  will  be  found  in  the  article  Gkkat 
Britain,  paragraphs  on  //i«/ory.  In  India  there 
was  naturally  a sharp  division  Ixdween  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  the  lUntlus  on  the  question  of 
a separate  cU*ctorate  for  the  Mohammedans  and 
their  representation  in  excess  of  their  numerical 
proportion.  The  Mohammedans  insUte<l  on  this 
and  the  Hindus  as  strongly  op|>oscd  it.  T.ord 
Morley’s  original  proiHi^als  were  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Moslems  on  these  points.  The  Mos- 
lems demanded  compkdc  separation  from  the 
Hindus  in  all  ranks  of  the  administration  and 
in  consideration  df  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the 
Mohammetlan  element  urged  that  numerical 
strength  alone  should  not  taken  as  the  basis 
of  representation.  In  January  a deputation  of 
the  All-India  Moslem  Ixague  laid  tla-^e  requests 
before  the  government,  urging  the  s|H’cial  claims 
of  the  Moslems  to  consideration  and  unking  not 
only  that  they  should  have  further  representa- 
tion than  was  ba-ned  on  numU*rs  only,  but  that 
the  communal  liasis  should  Is*  recognized  for 
their  minority  reprem-ntation  ami  tliat  ii  .Mos- 
lem as  well  as  a Hindu  should  Is*  fM>lccted  for 
the  Viceroy’s  K.xecutive  Cijuncil.  .\rguments 
on  these  points  made  u*p  a large  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  tlie  reform  proposals  occasioned 
during  the  year. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  native  popula- 
tion generally,  observers  declared  that  among 
the  fKMjple  at  large  there  was  little  sign 
of  interest  in  the  reforms — that,  in  fact,  only 
a few  thousand  out  of  tlie  vast  millions  of 
Hindus  were  in  the  slightest  degree  interested. 
In  the  civil  service  there  were  signs  of  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  pro|>oHRN  as  too  radi- 
cal and  os  likely  to  return  iindesirahle  mem- 
l>ers.  It  was  said  that  the  Lieutenant-lotver- 
nors  did  not  want  any  Councils.  'Hjc  pre*ience 
of  Indian  memliers  in  the  Provincial  Councils 
was  also  condemned  by  many.  At  first  the  re- 
port was  eircuhited  that  the  government  was 
distuclineil  to  ni(*<*t  the  demands  of  the  Moslems 
as  to  a separate  electorate,  etc.,  and  this  occa- 
sioried  much  adverse  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  Mobainroednns  as  a violation  of  jdedges. 
I.ater,  howwer,  when  it  b<>came  known  wbat  the 
government’s  intentions  were,  the  MohnninuMlans 
were  fairly  well  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand 
the  coneessions  to  the  Moslems  aroused  bitter 
uppositiou  from  the  Hindus. 


On  N<»vemlK*r  15  the  details  of  the  reform 
plans  were  published  and  the  rules  for 
putting  them  into  etfect  were  issued.  The 
main  fKiints  of  this  programme,  on  which 
the  gmernment  of  India  and  tlie  Indian  Otfice 
had  lH*en  engagwi  for  the  juist  thrw  years, 
were  as  follows:  The  Im|H*rial  \'iceroy’«  Coun- 
cil was  to  have  1W  menil)ers;  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Bengal,  51;  of  Madras,  48;  of  Bom- 
bay, 48;  of  the  Cnited  Provinct»s,  4H;  of  Knstern 
Bengal  and  A^sam,  43;  of  the  Punjab,  27  j of 
Burma.  18.  The  Viceroy’s  Council  was  to  have 
an  official  majority  o?  3 and  each  Provin- 
cial (’ouncil  a non-official  majority  ranging  from 
14  In  Bengal  to  3 in  Burma.  Six  Moslems 
would  sit  in  the  first  Viceroy’s  ('ouneil.  The 
membership  of  the  Councils  would  now  be  370 
insteml  of  120.  and  the  eleete<I  members  would 
mimlier  135  instead  of  30.  The  oath  of  al- 
legiance was  re<|uired  of  memliers,  and  no  one 
was  to  be  eligihie  if  the  Im|M?riaI  or  Provincial 
government  objected  to  him.  The  powers  of  the 
Councils  were  greatly  enlarge<l  and  included  the 
right  to  a.sk  for  information  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions of  public  interest,  to  diseti>is  such  ques- 
tions and  to  discuMs  the  annual  financial  meas- 
ures ami  move  resolutions  in  regard  to  them. 
The  Moslem  sentiment  was  prevailingly  favor- 
able to  tlie  plan  as  announced.  The  Ag’a  Khan, 
president  of  the  All-india  Moslem  T.eague,  de- 
clared that  the  nieamire  wa.s  a fulfillment  of 
the  government’s  pledges  and  went  far  ahead 
of  the  earlier  plans  and  that  he  would  urge  all 
Moslems  loyally  to  accept  it.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Hindu  pa|¥*rs  were  \iolently  against  the  re- 
forms. They  declared  that  the  provincial  non- 
oflicial  majorities  were  a sham  and  tliey  con- 
ilemned  the  Mohammedan  separate  electorate 
and  8pt*cial  representation.  Kxtremists  went  so 
far  as  to  urg«*  a Uiycott  of  the  reform  m«>asure. 
On  the  whole  consi-rvative  opinion  Inclined  to  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  reform  scheme. 
Although  some  regarded  it  as  too  radical  and  as 
designed  to  Ix'slow  parluunentary  institutions 
ujxm  India  licfore  it  was  fit  for  them,  the  friends 
01  the  measure  and  tlie  public  generally  saw  in 
if  only  a step  tow’anl  the  nolUieal  education 
of  tlie  natives.  I..<»rd  Morley  expressly  dis- 
claimed any  idea  of  thrusting  parliuJiientary  in- 
alitiitiuiis  upon  the  natives  or  even  of  directly 
leading  the  way  toward  tliem. 

National  Unbest.  The  disturlmncea  which 
had  Ut-n  so  marked  a feature  of  the  year  lfi08, 
including  anarchists’  plots,  bumb-throwings, 
8(t<litimis  spi*eche«  and  publications,  Cfmtinued 
at  intervals  during  IfiOO.  A religious  riot  oc- 
curreil  near  Calcutta  in  January  in  which  Hin- 
dus and  Moslems  attaekeii  (*ach  other  and  many 
were  injured.  Arrests  for  sedition  under  the 
British  Indian  Penal  Code  continued  to  Im*  made 
im  account  of  the  seditious  writings  and 
8p»*chc8  of  iicwspajK-r  editors  ami  meiiihers  of 
Nationalist  organizations.  On  .fanuary  It)  tho 
government  sentenced  throe  journalists  for  sedi- 
tion in  the  pre«»8  inciting  to  murder.  On  Feb- 
ruary 10  the  public  pmsreutor  at  Allpur  was 
murdered.  At  the  same  time  stmh'uts  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  Kolhapur  for 
inciting  murder,  and  a Itomb-throwing  case 
ooeiirred  at  Calcutta.  Nevertheless  conditions 
t-eenicil  in  the  beginning  of  Hie  year  smnewliat 
quieter  on  the  whole  than  in  Rnm.  This  wn« 
attributed  in  part  to  the  reform  proponaU  and 
ill  part  to  tin-  strietm-*s  of  the  government 
in  dei»orting  agitators  at  the  close  of  PJU8. 
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Tho  govcmmont  showed  on  the  whole  a firmer 
noUcy,  aa  iiluatraUHl  in  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Korman  Itaker  aa  Lieutenant-Governor.  In 
Uondmy  the  organisation  known  as  Samitia  or 
National  Voluntet»ra  was  rapidly  declining. 
The  spirit  of  unarcbisni,  however,  was  alill  rife 
and  evidences  were  frequent  of  secret  revolu- 
tionary orgnnisattons,  with  anarchist  pro- 
grammes frametl  on  the  model  of  Russian  so- 
cieties, which  trained  young  men  to  deeds  of 
violence,  such  as  the  jinirder  of  the  Alipur 
prost'cutor  above  mentioned.  The  high-caalo 
llindiiR  were  miid  to  be  in  sympathy  w’ith  this 
movement  and  there  srH-nu'd  to  In?  no  dis|>osiiion 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  aid  in  Us  suppres- 
sion. 

Tho  revolutionary  propaganda,  in  both  India 
and  Great  Ilritain.  resulted  in  criminal  attempts 
and  in  some  serious  crimes.  The  most  t*on- 
gpiciious  of  the  latter  was  the  murder  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Golonel  Sir  \V.  11.  Curzon  Wyllic  (q.  v.) 
Political  Aide-de-(’anip  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  This  murder,  which  occurred  after  a 
reception  of  the  Xational  Indian  AsMKuation  in 
Lonuon,  w'as  committed  by  an  Indian  student 
who  Inid  come  un<h*r  tlie  intlucnee  of  tl»e  se- 
ditious element.  It  was  essentially  a |Nditical 
murder  and  clearly  trncvnhlc  to  the  sedilimis 
agitation  in  England.  Fur  many  montlis  past 
the  ailvocates  of  viidence  had  Uvn  active  among 
the  young  Indians  sent  to  Grtnit  Britain  for 
study.  Their  spirit  was  well  illustmUHi  by  a 
pap«T  publishfHl  by  Mr.  Krishnavarma  called 
the  /m/ian  Sociolotjist,  which  had  openly  adv«»- 
eated  jMditieal  nssns*«ination.  ('ohmel  Wyllie  w'iis 
the  friend  and  iHUiefactor  of  young  Indian  stu- 
dents. He  had  written  a friendly  letter  U)  the 
assassin,  inviting  him  to  visit  him.  Prominent 
Indians  expre«si*d  grt'at  horror  at  the  crime. 
Measures  were  nrge<!  in  the  press  ami  Parlia- 
ment f«>r  a stricter  supervishm  of  the  Indian 
students  in  England.  In  India  a great  many 
writers  and  siM^akers  urged  a programme  of 

p.isf»ive  resistnneo,”  apjiarently  with  no  spe- 
cinc  object  and  expressive  merely  of  n general 
hatn^l  of  Kngliind.  The  anniversary  of  the 
boycott  in  India  passed  otT  without  any  serious 
disturl»ancc.  There  were  signs  of  a more  severe 
p<dicy  on  the  part  of  the  ImjM*riaI  government 
as  well  ns  in  the  Provincial  administrations,  and 
this,  in  addition  to  the  reform  proposals,  tended 
to  prevent  violence. 

On  the  northwestern  frontier  a raid  oc- 
curred wliieh  resulted  in  the  killing  of  tlio 
chief  raider  and  the  capture  of  six  of  his 
men  in  .January.  On  Fehruary  18  a serious 
riot  occurre«l  near  Guntur  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  nwilting  in  the  stoning  of  the  police 
by  a mob  of  five  thousand  people.  Two  rnitcrs 
were  killed  and  many  w^ere  injured.  An  at- 
tempted l>^»mh  outrage  oceurnHl  at  Calcutta  in 
March,  aimed  at  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Presideney.  In  April  the  British  officer  in 
command  of  tlie  North  Wazirlstan  mtlUia 
w'as  wounded  by  a Sepoy.  In  the  sanie 
month  tliirty  or  forty  arrests  were  made 
by  the  Gwalior  poliee  for  sedition  and  twelve 
native  soldiers  were  killed  hy  outlaws.  A small 
IkkIv  of  native  cavalry  was  attacked  in  Balu- 
chistan in  May  and  three  men  were  killed  and 
one  wounded.  Tn  (he  same  month  twenty-two 
out  of  (he  thirty-six  Alipur  eonspirators  were 
acquitted.  Of  the  remnind<‘r  two  were  sentenced 
to  death,  seven  to  transportation  for  life  and 
five  to  penal  s**rvitnde  fur  varying  terms.  Tn 
the  same  month  nine  Indians  were  deported 


from  England  by  the  government.  Tliis  caused 
a protest  in  Parliament  and  a demand  for  their 
releasi*,  which  was  refuwMl.  There  was  some 
trouble  early  in  June  on  the  Afghan  border  in 
the  Zhoh  valley.  In  .July  an  attempt  to  revise  the 
loycott  led  to  the  enforcement  of  repressive  ineus- 
iires  in  Bengal.  In  August,  of  the  thirty-nine 
persons  arrested  in  Gwalior  in  April,  four  were 
acquitted,  two  pardoned  and  the  rest  sentenced 
to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment.  At  the  close 
of  September  a summary  of  crimes  committed 
during  the  previous  year  showed  that  there  were 
32H  murders  during  tliat  period  and  that  only 
eighty  of  the  criminals  had  b<*en  brought  to 
justice.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on 
tho  life  of  the  Viceroy,  Txird  Minto,  during  his 
tour  of  the  country  in  Novenil»er.  hut  in  general 
he  wa-s  received,  outwardly  at  least,  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

l>oRn  Kitchener’s  Admimbtbatiox.  I.x)rd 
Kitchener’s  work  of  military  reorganization  wa* 
practieally  completwl  in  IfiOO.  In  the  spring  he 
announced  the  results,  saying  that  at  present 
nine  infantry  divisions  and  eight  cavalry  brig- 
ades could  l>e  mohili/,ed  with  unprece<lented 
rapidity.  The  work  of  equipping  the  artillery 
with  quick-firing  guns  and  the  troops  with  new 
rlfies  was.  he  sahl.  now  practically  complete. 
Tie  also  declared  that  guns,  rides  and  ammuni- 
tion could  nr>w  l>c  produced  in  Tndia  in  sufii- 
clcnt  quantities  to  meet  the  demand^.  In  gen- 
eral the  e(T«*ct  of  his  changi's  hud  been  to  increii‘s> 
the  pay  and  lower  the  cost  of  the  army.  On  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  his  eastern  trip  fS4‘p- 
(emlsT  12),  a banquet  was  tendered  him  and 
high  tributes  were  paid  to  his  military  adminis- 
tration. 

1-ord  Minto  declared  that  ns  a result  of 
his  plan  of  deoentrali/Jition  he  had  left  tl»e 
army  administration  on  a sound  footing,  with 
Udter  paid  and  U'lter  disciplined  troops.  The 
nr«*HS  eonini(‘nled  on  the  tendency  of  thov  who 
had  criticised  his  plan.s  at  the  beginning  to  ls>- 
come  sincere  admirers  of  his  work  as  it  pro- 
gressed. Ho  wju*  praised,  not  only  for  his  military 
skill,  hut  for  his  statesmanship,  wdiich  hml  pro- 
moted friendly  relations  with  the  neighboring 
states.  As  to  the  eflieiency  of  the  army,  it  was 
said  that  it  could  now  perform  any  task  with 
double  the  niiinl»ers  and  with  greater  rapidity* 
than  ever  Is’forc.  A circular  letter  issiuHl  by 
Lord  Kitchener  drew  attention  to  the  improv«*d 
health  of  the  troops  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
death  rate  of  the  British  trwips  in  India,  which 
iM'tween  1894  and  1903  was  17.13,  was  in  190H 
9 per  tliousiind,  and  during  the  same  interval 
the  number  of  those  who  were  constantly  sick 
in  hospitals  fell  from  5.384  to  31.19,  During 
the  same  period  the  death  rate  in  the  Indian 
army  fell  from  11..13  to  7.41  p<^r  thousand  and 
the  mimliers  of  the  sick  in  hospitals  declined 
from  3721  to  2749. 

Otiifk  Events.  Early  in  the  year  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  results  of  the  plague  during  1908 
were  piihlislied.  These  showed  that  148.700 
deaths  from  the  plague  had  occurred  in  that 
year,  as  compared  with  1,310.<M)0  in  1007  and 
3.10.7^Hl  in  The  Congress  of  Tropical  Dis- 

eases was  op<*ned  at  Bombay  on  Fehruary  22. 
eomprising.  liesidcs  the  leailing  medicnl  men  of 
India,  representatives  from  .Tapan,  the  Philip- 
pines and  England.  The  IVeentralirntion  (Vim- 
mittee  issued  its  report  on  February  27.  Among 
oflier  points  it  emlorsed  the  Morley  sehenie  in 
regard  to  the  creation  of  Executive  (Vmneils  in 
the  Provinces  and  the  increase  of  the  Bombay 
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and  Madras  Excoutivo  Councils.  Tt  favored  also 
a gradual  and  caulimia  provision  for  local  vil- 
lage councils.  A Hindu  native  was  apiHunted 
a member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council  in  March. 
He  was  a barrister  iu  large  priU’tice  named 
Satyendra  Sinha.  Tlie  budget  for  HKMl-lO  was 
pre^nted  on  March  21.  The  estimated  revenue 
WHS  £73,750,9110,  and  the  cHtimated  expenditure 
£73,520,000,  showing  a deereuse  of  net  rev- 
enue from  1908-0  of  £3.HI0,3CM)  and  an  increase 
of  expenditure  of  £481,700.  The  deUcit  was  ex- 
plained by  the  famine,  the  high  prices  ami  the 
Mil  state  of  tra<le.  The  corner-stone  of  the  m*w 
(Canning)  college  at  Lucknow  was  laid  in  April. 
Its  chief  lH*nefuctor  was  the  Maharajah  of 
Bairam.  It  was  expeeb'd  to  K*  the  ls*st  (*quippe«l 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Province.  A 
large  native  meeting  was  held  at  Homhay  on 
September  14  to  protest  against  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa.  It  re- 
Bolv^  to  petition  the  Imperial  government 
against  this  practice  and  against  the  recruiting 
of  labor.  It  descrii)od  the  hardships  entailed 
by  the  practice  of  deportation.  There  was  also 
a' meeting  of  leading  Indians  at  Madras  to  pro- 
test against  the  continued  ill-treatment  of  the 
Indians  in  South  Africa.  The  Malaria  (*on- 
ference  was  held  at  Simla  in  the  middle  of 
OctoU»r.  It  was  attemied  by  forty  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  India.  It  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  deaths 
from  this  cause  number  four  and  one-half 
millions  and  that  during  the  last  year  alone 
flvo  and  one-half  million  deaths  had  occurred. 

INDIA*  Pobtuuuf.se.  See  Pobtugiese  Ix- 

DIA. 

INDIANA.  One  of  the  North  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  CniUsl  States.  It  ims  a total 
area  of  36.584  square  miles.  The  pftpulation  in 
1999,  according  to  a Federal  estimate  made  in 
that  year,  was  2.808,115. 

Mineral  pROorcrioN.  Indiana  ranks  ninth 
among  the  States  prmlucing  ptdroleum.  In  1907 
its  rank  was  eighth,  in  1908  it  was  surpassed 
hv  l.miisinna.  There  were  produee<l  in 
1908  3,283,629  barrels,  valued  at  $3,203.- 

883,  as  conifvared  with  a ptmliiction  in  1907 
of  5.128,037  barrels,  valued  at  $4,530,930.  There 
were  in  1908  402  w’olla  in  the  State,  of  wliieh 
82  w-ere  dry  and  320  pro<luctive.  The  <h'crease 
in  the  production  of  the  Indiana  oil  fields  in  the 
last  few  years  has  lM»en  the  result  of  the  r»p<’n- 
ing  up  of  the  Illinois  fields.  These  allraetoil 
many  Indiana  opcTators.  The  coal  production 
of  the  State  has  shown  a steady  increase  in  re- 
cent years,  although  the  prtMluctitm  of  1908 
was  about  12  per  cent,  less  than  1907.  This 
was  the  result  largely  of  the  financial  depres- 
sion. In  1908  there  were  pro<luoed  in  the  State 
12.311.890  short  tons,  with  a spot  value  of  813,- 
084,297.  In  1907  the  production  was  13.JK85.713 
short  tons,  valued  at  $15,114,300.  In  April 
and  May  there  was  a suspension  of  operations 
p<'nding  an  adjustment  of  the  wage  seale.  After 
the  suspension  mining  o]»eTntions  were  rcsuniwl 
under  a new  agreement,  covering  a jx'riod  of  two 
years  or  until  .April  1.  1910.  The  total  nmnU^r 
of  men  employe*!  in  the  mines  of  the  State  in 
1908  was  I8..380,  ns  compared  with  21.022  in 
1!K)7.  There  were  killed  in  the  coal  min**s  of 
the  State  in  1908,  4.5  men.  while  830  were  in- 
jured. A consid<*rahle  amount  of  coke  is  m.anii- 
faetnred.  The  ehiy  projliiets  of  the  State  in 
1908  were  value**!  nt  80.710,167.  ns  compared 
with  $6,8,58.024  in  1907.  In  llic  production  of 


Portland  cement  the  State  ranks  first,  being 
surpassed  only  by  Pennsylvania.  There  were 
produced  in  1908,  C,47H,ltK5  barrels,  valued  at 
$.5,386,503,  as  compare*!  with  3,782,841  barrels  in 
1907  with  u value  of  $4,757,860.  The  State  has 
grown  rapiilly  in  the  prinluctioii  of  this  com- 
niotlily.  The  State  ranks  first  in  the  production 
of  lime.  There  were  produced  in  BMW,  95.988 
short  tons,  us  ciim|>ared  with  107,904  short  tons 
in  1907.  The  stone  pro<iucts  are  also  of 
great  value.  In  19U8  they  W'ere  valued  at  $3,- 
646.603,  as  compared  with  $3,639,551  in  1!H»7. 
Other  mineral  products  of  the  State  arc  coal 
ppHtuets.  including  coal  tar,  illumiimting  gas, 
etc.,  pyrite  and  oil  stones.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  prisluets  of  the  SHte  for  1908  was 
$37,295,4Ji4.  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
prrHiuct  in  1997  of  $.39,141,217. 

The  chief  influences  that  have  afTcclod  the 
coal-mining  industry  of  the  State  has  been  the 
inercas(*d  use  of  oil  and  pis  f<»r  fiR*l  and  also 
tlie  use  of  ci*ke  or  of  I^stcrn  coals,  which  fol- 
lowed the  agitation  in  regard  to  the  suppression 
of  snu»ke.  As  a result  there  was  a decreased 
production  in  1909. 

A(iRU'lT.TtTRK  AND  SlVK’K  RaIRINO.  The 
acreage.  pr4Hluction  and  value  <»f  the  chief  farm 
er*»ps  in  I9U9,  aci'ording  to  the  figures  of  the 
Vnited  States  IX'partmeiit  of  Agriculture,  were 
as  follows:  Corn,  106.529,0(81  bushels,  vuIutHl 

at  $98,260,900,  from  4.913.(KK)  acres;  winter 
whc.'il.  33,124.900  hiisluds,  valued  at  $36,436.- 
000,  from  2,lG5,ti00  acres;  oats,  55,510.999 
bushels,  valued  at  82!  .6 19.(H10,  from  1.829.990 
acres;  barley.  212,000  bii.shels,  valued  at  $134,- 
000,  from  9090  acres;  rye,  {140.(M»0  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $696,000,  from  57.000  acres;  huckwlu'at, 
l04.tHlO  busliels,  valued  at  $82,000,  from  6(H10 
acres;  potatoes,  9.025.O(M)  bushels,  valuetl  at 
$4,693,000,  from  95.000  acres;  hay,  3,080.000 
terns,  v*alued  at  $32,340,990,  from  2,2(HUM)0 
acr<*s;  t«>hacco,  19,090.(MVO  pounds,  valued  at  $2,- 
099,000,  from  20,IM)0  acres.  Winter  wheat  has 
varh*d  greatly  in  proiluction  ainee  1990.  the 
banner  year  being  1906,  with  a production  of 
48,080,925  buMluds.  Tlie  prmluction  of  1909 
Bhowtsl  a marked  decrease  from  that  of  1908, 
which  was  45.169.000  himhels,  while  the  acreage 
decreased  from  2,721.000  acre.s  to  2,165.900 
nere.s  in  1909.  The  corn  crop  of  1909  was  a con- 
siderable increase  over  that  of  10o8,  which  was 

137.835.000  bushels,  and  the  acr««age  increas*‘d 

from  4,579.000  to  4.913.0(H)  in  1909.  The  hay 
crop  of  1909  sliowed  a slight  d*‘crea«e  over  that 
of  1908,  which  was  3.750.(M)0  tons.  The  acreage 
decreased  from  2.500,000  acres  In  1908  2,- 

200.000  acres  in  1900.  Tlie  prcshietion  of  t*>- 
baceo  showed  a remarkable  increase  in  1909, 
being  more  than  double  that  of  1908,  which  was 

8.715.000  pounds.  The  acreage  incrcas*>d  from 

12.450  to  20.000.  The  numlxT  of  farm  animals 
in  the  State  on  .lamtary  1,  1910,  were  ns  fol- 
lows: Horses,  847.000;  mules.  94.000;  dairy 

cow.s.  687.000:  other  cattle,  1.020,000:  sheep, 
1.227.000;  swine.  2,578,000.  The  estimated 
value  of  tlic  wch>1  clipped  in  1009  was  0,220,800 
p*Mind.s, 

Fisni-’RiES.  There  were  taken  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  State  in  the  year  cmling  Dc4'cml»er  31, 
1008.  15.507.500  pounds,  valued  nt  $223,150. 
The  mo**!  imfM>rtant  were  muss«>l  shells,  of  which 

14.131.000  pounds  were  taken.  va)m*d  at  $89,. 
869,  Next  in  pitint  of  value  were  pearls  and 
plugs,  which  had  a value  of  $73,760.  The  fdher 
fish  were  hulTalo,  German ‘carp,  drum  or  sheeps- 
head,  lake  herring,  yellow  jaTcb,  lake  trout  and 
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whit/'fieh.  Tliore  wrro  H73  flflhprmen  cnpaped  in 
tho  Asherics  of  ilio  Stati;  ami  113  wa}?e-earning 
flalioroK'n  wore  Two  veasidn  were  en- 

gaged in  the  flsheries,  valued  at  $0700.  The 
caali  capital  invested  was  $4SU0. 

EnrcATlo.N.  The  total  school  attendance  in 
the  State  in  the  »cliO(d  year  19U8-9  was  530,341, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  422,434. 
The  attendance  was  divided  oa  follows:  White 

mules,  2(51. OHS;  colored  males,  4884;  white  fe- 
males, 258.161;  colored  females,  6.'j38.  The  at- 
tendance in  the  townships  of  the  State  >vas  291,- 
079,  in  tlte  tiiwns,  62.407,  and  in  the  cities, 
175,955.  The  average  salary  of  lonchcrs  per 
year  was  $471.04  for  male  teachers  and  $454.04 
Jor  female  teachers.  The  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation were  $14,504,543. 

Financt.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Treasurer  there  was  a balance  in  tlK5 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  Hscol  year  1908  of 
$609,08*5.  The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1909 
■were  $4,937,817,  and  tl>o  expenditures  wene 
$5,010,626,  leaving  a balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1900  of  $530,276.  The  chief  sources 
of  revenue  arc  from  taxation.  The  chief  dis- 
bur^unents  are  for  State  institutions,  officials 
and  employees.  Tlje  boiuled  <lel>t  at  tho  end  of 
tho  fiscal  year  1909  was  $1,510,163. 

Charities  and  Corbectioxs.  A number  of 
excellent  laws  alTiM^ting  social  work  in  the  State 
were  emicte<l  by  the  legislature,  winch  adjourned 
March  8.  1909.  Among  the  more  important  are 
tho  maternity  hospital  laws,  the  improved 
housing  act,  provisions  for  county  jail  super- 
vision. public  playgrounds,  and  medical  inspec- 
tion of  public  schools.  The  general  appropria- 
tion hill  also  carrie<l  provisions  for  the  con- 
atruciion  of  a hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  on  a site  at  Tlockville,  purchased  in 
1908,  and  for  the  Soutlicastcrn  TIuspital  for 
tho  Insane  under  construction  at  Madison.  Ap- 
propriations were  also  made  for  a new  school 
for  the  deaf  at  IndianafK)lis,  for  new  cottages 
at  the  Village  for  Epileptics,  and  for  an  addi- 
tional cottage  for  feeble  minded  w*omen  at  the 
School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children.  The  State 
institutions  include  the  Central  Hospital  for  ths 
Insane,  the  N’orthern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
the  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  South- 
eastern Hospital  for  the.  Insane.  Soldiers'  Home, 
Soldiers  anu  Sailors*  Orphans’  Homo,  School  for 
Feeble  Minded  Youth.  Village  for  Epileptics. 
School  for  the  D«‘nf,  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
several  reformatories. 

Politics  and  Covkr?vmkivt.  The  moat  note- 
worthy event  in  the  political  history  of  Indiana 
was  that  conneete<l  w'ith  local  option  on  the 
saloon  question  by  means  of  election.  Tliere 
had  existed  (and  still  exists)  a law  called  the 
Mooro  remonstrance  law,  by  which  a majority 
of  voters  in  any  ward  or  township  may  re- 
monstrate against  the  issuance  of  licenses,  and 
the  county  commissioners  are  l)Ound  to  heed  It 
and  refuse  all  licen«w»s,  the  refusal  holding  good 
for  two  years.  Tho  burden  of  proof  that  a 
majority  of  voters  has  not  signed  the  remon- 
strance is  on  the  applicant  for  any  license.  In 
1906.  wlien  the  two  party  conventions  for  the 
election  of  menilKTs  for  the  legislature  and 
State  olfiees  wore  held,  neither  platfrom  con- 
tained any  pronouncement  on  the  liquor  or 
s.'iloon  question;  the  Htiitus  under  the  Moore 
remonstrance  law  and  under  the  Nicholson  law 
(which  contains  stwre  restrictions  on  the 
licensing  and  conduct  of  saloons)  gave  general 


satisfaction,  apparently.  But  in  April  of  1908 
the  Republicans  held  their  State  convention, 
and  a county  option  plank  was  adopted  calling 
for  an  election,  on  petition,  in  any  county,  as 
to  the  licensing  of  aaloons,  the  whole  county  to 
vote  as  a unit  and  make  the  decision  for  that 
county.  The  Democratic  convention,  held  a 
w*eek  earlier,  had  pronounced  for  a similar  elec- 
tion, but  making  the  ward  or  township  the 
unit.  Both  parties  pledged  that  the  new  law 
should  in  DO  wise  interfere  either  with  the 
Nicholson  Isw  or  the  Moore  remonstrance  law. 
The  significance  as  to  the  latter  was  that  if 
any  unit  voted  " wet,"  the  Moore  remonstrance 
law  was  still  valid  to  oppose  saloon  licensing  if 
a majority  of  the  people  in  the  township  or 
ward  should  sign  it.  In  October  of  1908, 
twenty-five  days  before  the  election  of  that  year 
should  be  held.  Governor  Hanly  ca11e<l  in  special 
session  the  legislature,  wltich  had  been  elected 
in  1906  without  reference  to  the  saloon  or 
liquor  question,  and  by  active  personal  work 
with  the  k'gislators  obtained  the  passage  of  a 
county  option  law;  although  the  question  was 
then  pending  in  the  campaign.  The  election, 
which  came  on  November  3,  resulted  in  the 
Democrats  sweeping  the  State  (although  Taft 
received  a majority),  electing  the  Governor, 
eleven  of  the  thirteen  Congressmen,  and  the 
State  Legislature,  thus  electing  also  a Demo- 
cratic United  States  Senator.  Under  this  con- 
dition It  was  felt  that  ward  and  township 
option  had  been  approved  by  the  people,  and  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  repeal  the  county  option 
law.  But  it  was  defeat^  by  a very  narrow 
majority.  Since  then  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho 
State  has  declared  the  county  option  law  to 
be  constitutional.  So  county  option  is  the  law 
in  Indiana  until,  or  unless,  it  shall  l>e  repealed 
by  some  legislature,  as  may  l>e  done  at  any  ses- 
sion (the  sessions  are  biennial).  Meanwhile  an 
organization  of  the  State  hotel  keepers  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  its  repeal  on  the  ground 
of  unfairness,  holding  that  rural  sentiment  in 
a county  should  not  compel  them  to  give  up 
the  sale  of  liquor  at  their  hotels  in  the  towns. 
Whatever  happens  to  it  there  is  no  disposition 
on  any  side  to  interfere  with  the  Nicholson 
(licensing)  law,  or  the  Moore  remonstrance 
law,  by  which  latter  a majority  of  voters  maT 
at  any  time  declare  a township  or  ward  “ dry*' 
for  two  years.  The  Anti-Saloon  League,  under 
whose  active  guidance  most  of  the  county  option 
election  laws  have  been  held,  has  now  declared 
for  State-wide  Prohibition  and  will  seek  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  to  that 
end.  The  purpose  of  the  League  in  furthering 
county  option  was  unconcealed  as  being  tho 
best  way  to  lead  up  to  State  Prohibition. 

During  the  year  a remarkable  series  of  elec- 
tions was  carried  on,  as  a result  of  which  64 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  had  voted  for  no- 
lieen.'H'  by  the  first  of  l>ecemlx‘r.  On  January 
26  elections  were  held  in  four  counties,  Decatur, 
Putnam.  Tipton  and  Hamilton,  and  In  all  these 
the  no-license  vote  had  a substantial  majority. 
On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  the  no-license 
party  won  the  greatest  victory  they  had  yet 
gained.  This  was  in  Randolph  county,  where 
there  was  a majority  of  2470  for  no-license  in  a 
total  of  5152.  On  February  5,  Huntington, 
Park  and  Switzerland  counties  voted  on  tho 
question  of  license,  and  in  each  the  temperance 
party  won  a substantial  victory.  .After  a hard 
fought  struggle  the  no-liccnsc  party  found  its 
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first  defeat  of  the  year  in  Wayne  county,  on 
February  5,  where  the  vote  for  license  exceeded 
that  for  no-Iicense  by  about  800.  On  February 

24,  however,  Morgan  county  voted  on  the  local 
option  law,  and  the  result  of  the  ballot  showed 
a dry  victory  by  a majority  of  1055.  Tlie 
great  preponderance  of  temperance  sentiment  in 
the  rural  counties  was  again  shown  on  February 

25,  when  the  three  counties  of  Fayette,  Foun- 
tain and  Hendricks,  none  of  them  having  a 
city  of  any  considerable  size,  voted  no-license 
by  majorities  ranging  from  800  to  2000.  On 
March  23,  local  option  was  carried  in  Renton, 
Greene  and  Montgomery  counties  by  majorities 
ranging  from  !K>0  to  2700.  On  the  25th  of  the 
tame  month  Elkhart  and  Orange  counties  voted 
for  no-license  by  majorities  of  1300  and  007. 
On  March  30,  ^rtholomew,  .Tennings  and  Ver- 
milion counties  voted  no-liccnsc,  and  on  the  Slit 
Henry  county  voted  for  no-license  by  a majority 
of  2810.  One  of  the  hardest  fought  contests 
was  held  on  April  6,  in  Casa  and  RIackford 
counties,  and  both  were  carried  for  license  by 
■mall  majorities.  Blackford  by  about  200,  and 
Cass  by  less  than  50.  White  and  Jackson 
oosmties,  on  April  20,  both  joimnl  the  dry 
column  as  a result  of  the  election.  Jackson 
contains  the  lni|)ortant  city  of  Seymour.  Four 
elections  were  held  on  April  30,  and  as  a result 
three  counties,  Jefferson,  Martin  and  Washing- 
ton, voted  for  no-license,  and  Tippecanoe  voted 
for  license.  On  May  26  the  no-licmse  party 
won  the  elections  in  Crawford.  Owen  and  Madi- 
son counties,  and  on  May  27  I^p4»rtc  county 
was  carrietl  for  license  by  a majority  of  over 
4000.  Floyd  county  was  carried  for  lici*nso 
while  Harrison  county  was  carried  for  no- 
license.  On  July  3 Porter  and  Valparaiso 
counties  voted  for  license,  and  on  June  0 Clark 
county  also  voted  for  license.  On  August  24 
Union  county  was  added  to  the  dry  column, 
and  on  September  30  Knox  county  voted  for 
license.  This  county  contains  the  city  of  Vin- 
cennes, which  voted  for  license  by  a majority  of 
1700.  On  November  27  l>e  Kalb  county  de- 
clared against  the  licensed  saloons,  making  a 
total  of  04  counties  in  the  State  under  no- 
license,  with  six  counties  dry  by  remonstrance. 
By  December  16,  00  out  of  0*2  counties  had 
voted  “dry,”  13  had  voted  “wet,”  and  13  had 
not  voted.  On  Deceml>cr  10  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a decision  d«*claring  the  county  op- 
tional law  constitutional,  two  of  the  five  judges 

{'oining  in  a dissenting  opinion.  The  decision 
lad  lM*en  expected  daily  for  several  weeks,  and 
until  it  was  handed  down,  speculation  wa.s  rife 
regarding  it. 

On  January  19,  B.  F.  Shively  was  elected 
Senator  by  the  legislature  to  succeed  Senator 
Hemenway.  Senator  Sbivcly,  a Th*moerat,  was 
elected  as  a result  of  the  Ilemocratic  victory 
in  the  election  of  Novenil)cr,  lOOM.  His  op- 
ponents for  the  Senate  were  Jfdin  W.  Kern,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Vice-President,  and  L. 
Ert  Slack.  It  was  charged  that  Shively’s  elec- 
tion was  the  result  of  a combination  between 
the  temperance  and  brewery  elements.  The 
Republican  minority  In  the  legislature  unan- 
imouslv  nominated  Senator  Hemenway  to 
•uccet*<l  hiniHelf  in  the  .Senate.  On  August  5, 
the  first  election  of  candidates  under  the  new 
direct  primarv'  law  of  the  State  was  held  in 
Indianapolis.  But  Iw.Tore  the  polls  opened  the 
Circuit  Court  issued  an  injunction  against  the 
destruction  of  the  ballots,  and  this  order  to 


preserve  them,  so  that  if  frauds  were  com- 
mitted they  might  be  investigated,  is  aaid  to 
have  stopped  whatever  frauds  had  been  con- 
templated. While  the  voting  was  in  progress 
the  State  chairmen  of  both  parties,  and  many 
of  the  leading  business  men.  tienounced  the 
primary  law  and  steps  were  taken  to  have  it 
repealed  at  the  next  sesKion  of  the  legislature. 
As  a result  of  the  election,  Samuel  Lewis  Shank 
defeated  Newton  W.  Harding  for  the  Republi- 
can mayoralty  nomination  by  a large  majority. 
Charles  A.  Gauss  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. In  the  elections  htdd  on  November  2 the 
Republicans  carried  Indianamdis,  after  a hard 
fought  battle,  in  which  the  orewery  and  saloon 
elements  supp<>rted  the  lX*mocratic  ticket. 
Shank  was  eWted  mayor  of  the  city.  Results 
throughout  the  State  showed  that  the  Repuldi- 
cans  and  Ih'mocrats  received  about  an  even 
division  in  the  cities  of  secondary  importance. 
The  election  in  most  of  these  cities  was  on 
strict  party  lines,  although  tl»e  wet  and  dry 
issue  appeared  in  many  towns.  Among  the 
cities  that  voted  either  to  restore  the  snlooni 
or  continue  them  in  operation  were  Muncie, 
Lafayette,  Hartford  City,  Kvansville,  Val- 
paraiso, Michigan  City  and  Terre  Haute. 
Howard  and  Putnam  counties  | Kokomo  and 
(»rc*encastle,  county  seats)  voteil  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  Smith  Bend  issue 
was  not  on  the  abolition  of  the  saloons,  but  on 
their  better  regulation.  The  D»*niocrats  elected 
Charles  F.  Goetz  mayor  upon  a platform  of 
good  government,  which  hail  for  Its  chief  aim 
the  overthrow  of  the  “wide  op<‘n  town”  r^^gime 
which  has  existed  for  several  years. 

On  March  10  the  Supreme  Court  of  (he  State 
held  the  State  Anti-Trust  law  constitutional. 
The  case  was  that  of  a plurnU'r  who  brought 
suit  against  three  firms  dealing  in  plumbers' 
supplies,  alleging  that  they  had  formed  a com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade,  and  bad  adopted 
a list  of  prices  at  which  they  sold  supplies  to 
non-memb<-rs  which  were  from  30  to  75  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  charged  members  of  the 
combine.  The  court  decided  that  this  was  true 
and  ordered  the  illegal  agreement  dissiilved. 
Tlie  Supremo  Court  declared  that  the  phimhera 
and  dealers  in  pliimlxTS*  supplies  were  within 
the  law,  BO  often  applied  to  railroads,  that  makes 
their  charges  for  pro|>erty  and  services  subject 
to  regulation  and  contnd  hy  law.  and  holds 
that  the  anti-trust  law*  is  valid.  The  business 
done  by  all  the  fire  insurance  companies 
throughout  the  State  was  brought  to  a stand- 
still on  May  10.  as  a result  of  the  suit  filed 
hy  tl»e  Attorney -General  to  prevent  combina- 
tions for  maintaining  the  rates  under  the  so- 
called  Dean  schedule. 

Othfr  Evk.nts,  On  April  30  the  State  was 
swept  hy  tlie  severest  electrical  and  rain  storm 
that  had  visited  it  for  years.  The  storm  was 
worst  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  although 
it  extembnl  over  a large  part  of  the  State  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  l>nke  .Michigan.  Much  dam- 
age was  done  to  projierty.  ami  fw-veral  persons 
wi-re  injuntl.  The  wall  of  the  State  prison  was 
blown  down  and  the  Governor  orderetl  out 
militia  to  guard  prisoners.  On  July  27  the 
hundredth  annlver'iary  of  the  estaldishment 
of  the  Christian  church  was  celebrated.  On 
Septcmlter  10  the  cornerstone  of  the  State’s 
first  tuU*rculo.sis  hospital  wns  laid.  Octol»er  12 
Cnited  States  District  .Tudge  A.  B.  Anderson 
ruled,  in  a vigorous  oral  opinion,  ngainut  the 
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right  claimed  by  the  government  to  take  the 
owners  of  tl»e  lmlianaj»ollH  .Ynr«  to  Washing' 
ton,  there  to  bo  tried  on  an  indictment  for  lil>el 
found  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  See  United  States,  under  Admins 
Utraiion. 

Legislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1000  are  those  noted  be- 
low: A measure  was  enacted  establiahing  a 

maximum  passenger  rate  of  2 cents  a mile  on 
raiiromls.  Laws  relating  to  tenement  houses 
were  amended,  and  amendments  wen*  made  to 
the  laws  governing  elections.  Provisions  were 
made  for  puhlic  playgrounds  in  the  cities,  and 
the  statute  relating  to  sanitation  and  methods 
in  the  shops  of  fraxi  producers  was  amended. 

Officers:  CJovernor,  Thomas  IL  Marshall; 

Lieutenaiit  Oovernor,  Frank  J.  Hall;  Secretary 
of  State,  Fri*d  A.  Sims;  Treasurer,  Osear  Had- 
ley; Auditor,  John  C.  Billheimer;  Attorney- 
General,  James  Bingham;  Adjutant-General, 
Oran  Perry;  Superintendent  of  Kducation,  R.  J. 
Alev — all  Republicans  except  Marshall,  Aley 
and*  Hall,  Democrala. 

JruicTABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 

John  V.  Hadley;  Justices,  Quincy  A.  Myers, 
James  H.  Jordan,  I^eandor  J.  Monks,  Oscar  H. 
Montgomery;  Clerk  of  tlte  Court,  Kdwurd  V, 
Fitzpatrick — all  Republicans, 

Tlie  State  Ix^gislatiire  of  1000  wnn  enn^posed 
of  27  Republicans  and  23  Diunocrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  40  Republicans  and  tH)  IVmocrats 
in  the  House.  The  State  reprewntatives  m 
Congress  will  l>e  found  in  the  section  Congress 
of  the  article  United  States. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution 
of  higl»er  learning  at  Bloomington,  Iml.,  founded 
in  1821).  There  were  in  2470  stmlents, 

with  H3  menilHTs  of  the  faculty.  The  miml>er 
of  voluiws  in  the  library  is  70.8(M1,  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  University  amount  to 
ala^ikt  $800,000,  with  a total  income  of  $230.* 
fs")7.  The  president  is  William  !.».  Bryan,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION,  See  Indians, 

INDIANS.  The  ses.sion  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress  led  to  the  enactment  of  several  Im- 
portant laws  relating  to  the  Indians.  In  that 
part  of  Oklalioma  oecupitxl  by  the  Five 
Civilized  Tril»c8  the  lan<ls  of  all  intermarried 
whites,  all  freedmen,  and  all  mixed  bloods  with 
less  than  half  Indian  blood  have  l>een  set  ab- 
solutely free,  while  the  homesteads  of  full- 
bloods  and  of  mixet!  bloo<ls  with  ns  much  as 
half  Indian  blood  arc  to  remain  inalienable  till 
April  20,  1031.  Another  act  authorized  the  cut- 
ting of  tiinl«r  and  manufacture  of  luml»er  on 
the  Menominee  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  while 
still  anotlier  eliminated  the  dillicultica  in  the 
clearing  of  titles  to  Indian  lands. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  Indian  Oflice  anthorizwl  Dr.  Ale^i 
Hrdlicka  to  investigate  tin*  prevalence  id  tulsT- 
culosis  among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States. 
Amo»ig  403  Menomim*e  examim*«l.  o?ily  78.5 
per  cent,  were  found  free  of  all  suspicion  of 
tul>erculosi»;  of  42H  Ogalalla  Sioux,  75.5  |>er 
e<*nt.;  of  62  Quinalt,  81  per  c*'nt.;  of  .331  Hupa, 
?7.6  per  Cf:nt.;  and  of  3.57  .M««diave.  88.2  js*r 
cent.  These  figures  corrol)orate  the  Iwlief  that 
tnlwTculoHis  is  the  greaU*st  single  menace  to  the 
Imliiin  race.  To  eonilKit  the  tl»e  CVnn* 

missioner  established  suriitarliim  camps,  en- 
abling tlic  inmates  to  live  in  the  open  air  under 


meilieal  surveillance.  As  it  was  demonstrated 
tlint  the  wind  instruments  used  by  the  boys* 
bands  in  the  schools  have  bei>n  conducive  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  their  em- 
ployment Iws  been  temporarily  discontinued. 
The  employment  bureau  organized  several  years 
ago  continues  its  good  work  in  encouraging  In- 
dians to  work  among  white  people  under  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  confronting  w-hite  work- 
ingmen. In  the  Southwest,  considerable  employ- 
ment bad  thus  been  found  for  Indians  in 
corinectiim  with  various  projects  of  the  Southern 
Paeitic  Railway,  which  conceded  to  its  Indian 
cmployiM»s  free  tran8|X)rtation.  The  rigorous  in- 
terpretation of  the  rate  law  by  the  Interstato 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  financial  crisis 
combined  to  diminish  the  success  of  the  employ- 
ment bureau’s  ellorts;  nevertheless  the  net  earn- 
ings of  a large  number  of  Pima  and  Papago 
navvies  amounted  to  $8,382.25.  The  Apneho 
employed  on  the  Roosevelt  reclamation  project 
earned  as  much  as  $3-1  .<8)0.  The  sheep  industry 
has  kept  the  Navaho  busy  at  home  and  yitddcd 
pnjfitiible  occupation  to  the  Pueblo  Indians.  In 
southern  Calitornia,  the  su|sTlntenilent  of  a 
great  reclamation  enterprisi*  found  his  500  In- 
dian laborers  extremely  satisfactory.  Hi*  found 
them  thoroughly  acclimated  to  the  dest^rt  and 
working  at  case  umlcr  a temperature  of  120 
degTis's;  indc(*(l,  their  services  sei‘m  to  be  indis- 
peni-isblc  to  the  successful  execution  of  the  un- 
dertaking. At  Fort  Ikdknap,  the  Indians  arc 
engngiHl  in  raising  crops  which  will  prepare  th© 
ground  for  sugar  Ikh-Is  next  year.  An  act  of 
Congress  has  given  them  permission  to  lease 
their  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets, 
and  the  ex|M*riment  thus  b«‘gun  will  presumably 
Iw  folluweil  by  corrcs|H>iiding  enterprises  on  other 
reservations.  Some  progre.ss  has  also  l>een  mad© 
in  making  the  Sioux  self-supporting  farmers, 
thougli  tla*y  are  loth  to  tend  their  crops  while 
they  arc  maturing.  The  w’ork  of  suppressing 
the  liquor  trafiic  is  being  pursueil  witij  consid- 
erable success.  A 8j>ecial  officer,  William  E. 
.Johnson,  stdz.ed  and  destroyed  large  quantities 
of  ardent  spirits  and  wine  importi^  for  Indian 
consumption.  Numerous  arrests  were  mode,  and 
a di*cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  c8tablislH*d  the 
illegality  of  introilucing  liquor  upon  Indian 
allotments. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  it  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  fi7  district  schm.ds  in  the  United 
States  are  known  to  have  admitted  Indian  chll- 
dnm  on  equal  terms  with  white  children  and 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  gi>vernment.  The 
total  numlier  of  Indian  children  enrolled  in  all 
schools,  whether  conducted  liy  missions,  the  gov- 
ernment or  otherwise,  was  25.777  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  21.807.  In  pursuance  of  the 
Commissioner’s  policy,  the  numlnT  of  day  schools 
has  lx‘en  Increased  from  138  to  107.  All  the 
energies  of  the  Commissioner,  ns  w'ell  as  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  are  bent 
on  i*qiiipping  the  pupils  for  grappling  with  the 
Hpi'cinc  problems  that  are  likely  to  confront 
them  on  leaving  schixd.  Thus,  in  the  Mount 
PlesMant  schiKil,  pupils  are  drilled  In  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  beets,  liecause  of  the  importance 
of  this  industry  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  while 
in  California  stress  Is  laid  on  the  teaching  of 
fruit  growing.  Every  attempt  is  likewise  made 
to  fo**ter  ami  direct  the  imtiiral  endowments 
of  Indian  chiblnm  in  tiK*  line  of  art  industry 
by  developing  their  sense  for  color  schemes  and 
designing. 
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INDO'CHINA,  Fbencii.  See  French  Indo- 
China. 

INDUCTION  MOTOB.  Soc  Dynamo^ 
Electric  Machinery. 

INDUSTBIAL  ABBITBATION  AND 
CONCILIATION.  Soe  Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciiOATioNf  Industrial. 

INITIATIVE  AND  BETEBENDUM.  See 
Electoral  REroBic. 

INJUNCTIONS.  The  chief  injunction  pro- 
ceedings of  the  year  were  those  growing  out  of 
the  iujunctiun  secured  in  December,  l!)07.  and 
March.  11>08,  by  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range 
Company  from  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  against  the  onicors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  l‘\Mleration  of  l^abor.  I.ate 
in  Di‘cember,  IflOS,  President  (Jornpers,  Vice- 
President  Mitchell  and  Secretary  Morrison  of 
the  Federation  had  been  convicted  by  that  court 
of  violating  the  injunction.  Justice  Wright 
rendering  the  decision,  and  had  been  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  one  year,  nine  months  and 
six  months  respectively.  In  that  case,  at  wdiich 
Alton  B.  Parker  appeared  for  the  defendants, 
the  latter  had  taken  the  jw>sition  that  the  orig- 
inal injunction  was  wrongly  granted.  Ixuiig 
an  infring(unent  of  the  right  of  free  s]ir>eeh  and 
free  press,  and  therefore  in  cxwss  of  the  |>ower 
of  the  court  issuing  it;  that  therefore  a viola- 
tion of  the  injunction  could  not  be  adjudged  a 
contempt  of  court  as  shown  by  the  citation  of 
numerous  judicial  opinions;  but  that  they  reeng- 
ni/ed  that  disoU*ying  the  order  was  done  at 
their  peril,  though  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
personal  freedom  in  order  to  secure  a determi- 
nation of  the  rights  of  speech  and  press  to  he 
enj»>yed  by  union  labor.  .Justice  Wright  having 
upheld  the  injunction  and  severely  sentenced  its 
violators,  tliere  were  two  issues  before  the  labor 
leaders;  first  an  app<>al  to  determine  the  legality 
of  the  original  injunction,  and  sc^jondly  an  ap- 
peal from  the  sentences  in  the  contempt  pro- 
c<*edings.  In  order  to  take  these  matters  to 
higher  courts,  the  executive  council  of  the  Fed- 
eration on  January  IH,  l!)On,  issued  an  appeal 
for  funds  to  organized  labor,  its  friends  and 
S}'mpathizers. 

On  March  11  the  Court  of  App<>als  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  which  these  mutters 
had  been  taken,  by  a majority  of  two  to  one 
rendered  a decision  sustaining  the  rightfulness 
of  the  original  injunction,  but  greatly  reducing 
its  extent.  Tlie  validity  of  the  injunction  in- 
volved the  definition  of  a boycott  (q.  v.).  for  it 
was  to  restrain  an  alleged  b«>ycott  that  tlie  order 
was  originally  issued.  .Justice  Robb,  w'ho  ren- 
dered the  majority  opinion,  reviewed  at  length 
the  facts  in  the  case  and  cited  numerous  opinions 
to  establish  the  nature  of  a boycfitt  ns  “a  <‘oin- 
bination  to  barm  a person  by  coercing  others  to 
harm  him.”  The  coinhinatlon  in  this  ease  was 
declared  to  constitute  a boycott  so  defined  and 
therefore  an  illegal  restraint  of  trade.  The 
Opinion  pointed  out  that  while  the  courts  have 
refus4Ml  to  enjoin  the  publication  of  a lilsd,  they 
have  freely  enjoined  Isdli  written  and  oral  utter- 
ances constituting  the  means  of  carrying  out  an 
unlawful  comhiiiation.  The  court  therefore  up- 
held the  lawfulness  of  the  injunction  in  so  far 
aa  it  prohibited  the  ineJusion  of  the  Bucks  Com- 
pany in  the  “I'nfair”  or  “We  don’t  patron- 
ize” lists  of  the  Fnhrntinntfit,  and  any  other 
official  utterance  made  “in  furtherance  of  the 
iHjyrott”;  hut  the  decision  declared  any  addi- 
tional interference  witli  the  business  or  publica- 


tions of  the  Federation  to  he  lioyond  the  court’s 
power. 

Justice  Van  Orsdel,  while  concurring  in  the 
alK)Ve  conclusion,  did  so  only  after  a somewhat 
different  line  of  reasoning.  lie  strongly  upheld 
the  direct  boycott,  that  is,  the  privilege  of  one 
man  or  any  nninlwr  of  men  individually  or 
collectively  to  agree  not  to  patroni?4*  a certain 
p«*rHon  or  corymration;  but  he  condemned  the 
SfHNindary  boycott,  that  is,  a conspiracy  to  in- 
jure by  tlireats  nn<l  coercion  the  property  rights 
of  another,  lie  held  even  that  the  publication  of 
an  unfair  li.si  was  clearly  within  the  rights 
of  the  ap{>eUnnt.s,  “ but  as  soon  as  by  threats 
or  coercion  they  attempted  to  prevent  others 
from  patronizing  a person  whose  mime  appears 
on  tlic  list,  it  then  becomes  an  unlawful  con- 
spiracy.” He  therefore  heh!  the  original  very 
broad  and  nlMneliisive  injunction  to  l>e  a vio- 
lation of  constitutional  rights,  hut  concurred  in 
a nuHlified  injunction  restraining  acts  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  boycott. 

Chief  Justice  Shephard  in  a dissenting  opin- 
ion held  that,  although  a conspiracy  had  l>een 
profsTly  defined  by  his  colleagues,  yet  a group 
of  empbjyees  luul  an  iindoubb'd  right  to  pres*-nt 
their  cauw*  to  the  public  in  papers  and  circulars, 
so  long  us  there  was  no  attempt  at  c«K*rcion; 
that  any  mimlH*r  of  pxTsons  may  refuse  patron- 
age. and  that  therefore  only  to  the  Hrnit«*d  extent 
that  members  of  the  Federation  had  conspired 
to  thrcMitim  or  coi*rce  others  to  do  so,  could  ho 
concur  in  the  modi{ic<!  dwree;  anci  that  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Bucks  CVmipany  in  the  “Ciifair” 
list  cannot  Ik*  restrained,  as  such  publication  is 
protected  by  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free- 
dom of  tlw*  press;  any  liumuges  so  inflicted,  ho 
ludd,  must  Ik*  recovered  by  action  for  damages 
ami  by  criminal  pro«*oiitlon.  On  this  latter 
|H)int  Justice  Van  Orsdel  barl  stated  that,  while 
tiiere  wa.s  nothing  comp1aine<l  of  in  tliis  case  for 
which  there  was  provided  a specific  legal  remedy, 
yet  sufficient  excuse  for  equity  jurisdiction  ox- 
isteil  in  tlie  inadis|uacy  of  such  remedies  to 
prevent  irreparable  injury  and  a multiplicity  of 
suiLs.  The  officers  of  the  Federation  protested 
that  there  had  been  no  conspiracy  to  coerce,  and 
that  therefore  the  di'cision  had  IsKm  made  on 
an  error  of  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bucks 
Stove  and  Range  Company  filed  suit  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  have  the 
mmlificntions  of  the  original  injunction  re- 
moved on  the  ground  that  tlio  moflifieil  injunc- 
tion was  too  limited  to  accomplish  the  purjmtio 
sought. 

The  appeal  from  the  di*cisi<m  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tin*  District  of  Columbia  ronder«Nl  by 
Justice  Wright  in  the  contempt  pn)C«*«'dings, 
tnki'ii  before  the  same  court,  was  ilocitled  on 
Xovemher  2.  The  court  was  again  dividwl.  Jus- 
tices Van  Orsdel  and  Robb,  holding  the  proi'et^il- 
ings  ti>  1h»  criminal,  refused  to  take  cognizance 
of  any  points  except  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  laiMir  leaders  with  reference  to  disolM*dience 
to  the  original  injunction.  On  this  ground  the 
jmigment  was  affirmed.  While  regretting  the 
severity  of  the  imprisonment  stmtences,  they  held 
that  the  nfilrmution  of  that  judgment  was  nec- 
essary to  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  position 
of  the  courts  ns  organs  of  goviTnim  nt.  .Justice 
Van  Orsdel  said:  “ If  a citizen,  though  he  may 

lionesily  Ik'IIcvc  that  his  rights  have’  l>ccn  in- 
vailed,  may  elect  when.  an<l  to  what  extent,  he 
will  o1m‘V  the  mandates  of  the  court  and  the 
requirements  of  the  law  as  iuterpreti*«l  by  the 
court,  instead  of  pursuing  the  orderly  course  of 
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appeal,  not  only  th^  courU,  but  frovernment 
would  i)«>como  |K)Wprl(‘H9,  and  society  would 
aoon  be  reduced  to  a state  of  anarchy.’* 

Chief  Justice  Shephard  again  dissented  on  the 
ground  that  the  original  injunction  was  in  ex* 
cess  of  the  rightful  power  of  the  court  and 
therefore  “null  and  void,  because  opposed  to  the 
constitutional  prohibition  of  any  abridgment  of 
the  freedom  oi  sp«*ech  and  of  the  press.” 

On  November  29  application  was  made  by 
Mr*  Parker,  on  behalf  of  his  clients,  Messrs. 
Gompers,  Mitchell,  and  Morrison,  for  a writ  of 
certiorari,  bringing  the  contempt  proceedings 
^fore  that  court  uir  review.  Such  a writ  was 

S 'anted  December  0.  This  suit  and  that  of  the 
ucks  Stove  and  Range  Company  were  still 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  bis  annual  message  to  Congress.  President 
Taft,  who  has  been  called  “the  father  of  in* 
junction  *'  on  account  of  docisions  rendered  by 
him  when  a circuit  judge,  included  a recom- 
mendation that  legislation  be  enacted  defining 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  Federal  courts  in  the 
issuance  of  injunctions.  Such  legislation  bad 
been  promised  in  the  Republican  platform  upon 
which  President  Taft  was  elected.  The  Presi- 
dent declared  that  the  abuse  of  the  enjoining 
power  of  the  courts  could  be  prevented  by  a 
law  forbidding  the  use  of  such  power  until  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  had  been  given  the 
parties  to  be  enjoined.  He  thought  exception 
should  be  made,  and  a temporary  injunction  for 
seven  days  allowed,  where  it  can  be  shown  that 
any  delay  in  issuing  the  restraining  order  will 
result  in  irreparable  injury. 

As  at  the  previous  session,  the  labor  leaders  se- 
cured the  introduction  in  Conjness  in  December, 
this  time  by  Representative  Sabjith  of  Illinois, 
of  a bill  providing  for  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of 
contempt  arising  from  alleged  violation  of  in- 
junctions, such  alleged  violation  not  having  been 
committed  In  the  actual  presence  of  the  court; 
and  providing  that  the  judge  issuing  an  injunc- 
tion shall  not  be  qualified  to  try  those  accused  of 
violating  it.  Sec  Labob,  Amebican  Feocbation 
or,  and  Hotcott. 

INSANITY.  Dr.  Copp,  secretary  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts State  Board  of  Insanity,  reports  the 
number  of  insane  as  11. M4  on  October  1,  190B, 
besides  538  paroled  or  boarded  out,  showing  an 
increase  of  776  for  the  year,  against  an  increase 
of  397  the  previous  year.  Total  commitments, 
Including  195  vplnnUiry  admissions,  were  3195, 
of  whom  2491  were  first  cases.  Alcohol  was  a 
causative  factor  in  21.84  per  cent.  Secretary 
Kellogg,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Charities,  reports  3603  patients  in  insane  in- 
stitutions Si*pteml>er  30,  1908  (including  an 
estimated  300  among  the  town  poor). 

The  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities  showed 
10,564  insane  enrolled  on  February  15,  1909, 
of  whom  465  were  absent  on  leave.  On  Noveml)er 
15,  1908,  an  increase  of  288  for  the  year  pre- 
CG^ng  U shown  by  the  figures.  Chairman  Jones 
of  Washington  State  Board  of  Control  stated 
on  SeptemWr  30.  1908.  that  there  were  1865 
insane  in  the  institutions,  against  1679  on 
September  30,  1907.  In  the  former  year  613 
were  adraitti’d,  in  the  latter,  776;  of  these  totals 
8.3  per  cent,  and  7.4  per  cent.  resiM»ctively 
were  of  alcoholic  origin.  Secretary  Mitchell 
of  the  Committee  on  lainnoy  of  th^  Vennsyl- 
vania  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Clmrities  in  the  report  for  1907.  pviMishe<l  in 
1909,  gives  the  number  of  insane  on  Sep- 


tember 30,  1007,  as  14.808  of  which  num- 
bi*r  432  are  criminals.  Ju  1909  a build- 
ing WHB  begun  for  the  latter  class.  During 
1906-7  2014  new  patients  were  admitted.  Sec- 
retary Butler  of  Indiana  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties reported  on  March  31,  1909,  4613  insane 
patients  under  care,  an  increase  of  387  during 
the  previous  0 months,  335  being  temporarily 
absent.  Secretary  Mastin,  in  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909, 
gives  the  following  figures:  3530  patients  In 

hospitals  for  the  insane  September  30,  1008;  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  1202;  remaining  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909,  3943  patients.  Chairman  Blair 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of 
North  Carolina  states  a total  of  in.sane  under 
care  November  30,  1908,  of  2298,  while  in  ad- 
dition there  were  26  in  jails  and  162  in  county 
houses.  Secretary  Herring  of  the  Maryland 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  reveals  in  his  re- 
port an  enrollment  of  3505  Insane,  including 
feeble-minded,  in  the  various  institutions,  of 
which  numljer  799  were  in  county  alms-asylums, 
135  in  alms-houses,  and  920  in  private  institu- 
tions on  Novemlier  30,  1908.  A year  previous 
the  total  was  3347,  and  1470  were  admitted 
during  the  twelve  month#.  A practically  new 
cominission,  appointed  in  1908,  during  a 
thorough  investigation  uncovered  al>uses  In  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  alms-houses  and 
county  houses,  which  will  be  promptly  corrected; 
county  supervisors,  medical  societies  and  the 
public  being  aroused  and  brought  into  line  to 
agitate  for  complete  State  care.  President  Ed- 
son  of  Die  Board  of  Charitie#  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shows  the  number  of  insane  at  the 
Government  Hospital  for  such  patients  aa  1304 
on  July  1,  1007:  admissions  during  the  year 
following  Iwing  327,  of  which  number  11  were 
re-admissions;  the  total  enrollment  being  1367 
on  Juno  30,  1908,  of  whom  7 were  on  parole. 
Secretary  Graves  of  the  Illinois  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  reports  10,522  in- 
sane in  State  hospitals  on  July  1,  1909,  all 
patients  formerly  in  alms-houses  having  been 
transferred  to  State  care.  Of  this  numlier  212 
were  in  the  asylum  for  insane  criminals.  In 
addition  to  those  enumerated.  526  were  on  pa- 
role, and  18  were  temporarily  absent.  The  an- 
nual increase  is  about  300.  During  1009, 
the  efforts  of  13  >*ears  culminated  in  the 
enactment  of  a new  charities  administra- 
tion law,  under  whose  terms  the  insti- 
tutions were  named  State  Hospitals;  a psycho- 
pathic institute  with  director  and  staff  was 
rtstahlished;  employees,  except  superintendents, 
were  put  under  civil  service  regulations;  pro- 
vision was  made  for  boarding  insane  in  private 
families;  after-care  was  instituted;  inspection 
and  licensing  of  private  hospitals  were  provided; 
occupation  of  inmates  was  inaugurateo;  confer- 
ences of  superintendents  with  the  Board  of 
Administration  and  the  Commission  was  author- 
ired. 

President  Ferris  of  the  New  York  Commission 
in  Lunacy  reports  31,541  committed  insane  on 
September  30,  1909.  of  whom  1127  were  in  the 
hospitals  for  criminal  insane,  and  10.51  in  the 
22  licensed  private  houses.  The  net  increase 
for  the  year  in  the  15  public  hospitals  waa 
1015.  in  private  houses  15.  The  numlier  of  first 
admissions  during  the  year  was  5M6,  while  that 
of  rehipvd  cas<‘S  waa  1.'128,  making  a total  of 
6474  cases.  From  tlio  13  civil  public  hospitals 
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1624  patienU  were  discharged  rccovcretl.  215 
much  iinpruved,  UOl  improv^i  while  2374  pa- 
tients died.  Of  titose  admitt^,  30  proved  to 
be  mere  inebriates,  U were  drug  habitude  and 
53  were  found  to  bo  not  insane  under  the 
statute.  Advantage  of  the  voluntary  admission 
provision  of  the  law  was  taken  by  04  persons. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  maintenance  in 
the  ojinual  bill  was  $4,848,040.  Upon  new  build- 
ings and  improvements,  exclusive  of  nmppro- 
priation  of  amounts  formerly  appropriuU'd,  was 
expended  $1,376,373.  The  annual  per  capita 
cost  of  maintenance  (exclusive  of  charge  for 
rent  of  buildings)  was  $186.07.  Delay  in  com- 
pletion of  additions  causes  an  overcrowding  of 
over  20UU  patients.  Creedmoor  KiOe  Range, 
covering  200  acres,  was  not  sold,  and  no  new 
site  on  Long  Island  was  obtained;  hut  504  acres 
were  secured  in  Vorktuwn,  Westchester  county, 
upon  which  a hospital  for  2000  will  be  erected, 
commencing  in  1910.  Two  additional  sites  are 
needed  at  once.  The  Psychiatric  Institute  of 
the  Hospitals,  intimately  connected  with  Man- 
hattan State  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island,  con- 
tinued to  provide  courses  of  instruction  and 
carry  on  research  and  laboratory  work;  its  Di- 
rector continued  to  conduct  intcr-hospital  con- 
ferences in  various  hospital  districts,  the  quar- 
terly conferences  of  superintendents  with  the 
Commission  were  held,  and  the  quarterly  Dulle- 
tin  published.  A statistician  pursued  bis  work 
on  tables  and  data  from  April  through  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
for  England  shows  that  there  were  known  to 
be  under  care  in  England  and  Wales  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  inOft,  128,787  insane,  exceeding  by  2703 
the  number  certified  a year  ago.  The  average 
increase  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  2370 
persons.  The  increase  this  year  is  assigned  to 
the  rise  in  numbers  of  those  in  the  county  and 
borough  asylums.  In  the  Metropolitan  District 
asylums  only  227  new  cases  were  retained. 
There  were  11,456  insane  in  the  ordinary  work- 
iiouses  and  847  in  the  criminal  asylums 
(Broadmoor  and  Parkhurst).  The  number 
boarded  out  from  county  asylums  in  workhouses 
was  103.  The  ratio  in  England  and  Wales  of 
insane  to  population  is  1 to  278,  as  compared 
with  the  ratio  of  1 to  4.50  in  the  United  States, 
and  1 to  284  in  Xew  York  State.  The  Commis- 
sioners advocate  the  provision  of  observation 
w'ards,  reception  houses  and  mental  hospitals  into 
which  the  insane  could  l>e  received  on  the  first 
manifestation  of  derangement.  Thin  Is  in  line 
with  the  work  done  at  the  psychopathic  wards 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  and  Kings  County  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  and  Pavilion  F of  Albany  Hos- 
pital, and  advocated  by  U»e  New  York  Ctim- 
mission  in  Lunacy  for  one  general  medical 
hospital  in  each  town  or  city  in  the  Slate. 
Consult  AVu?  VorAl  State  Bo.^pitaU  Bulletin, 
July,  1908,  and  May,  1909,  “The  Care  of  the 
In?<ane  Pending  Ckminiitment.”  See  Aix’oiiol. 

INSECTS.  See  Entomoixkjy. 

INSECTS  AND  THE  PROPAGATION  OF 
DISEASE.  The  part  played  by  the  common 
house  fly  ( l/«sra  </owrs<ir<i>  in  the  spread  of 
typhoid  fever  and  other  Intestinal  diseases  has 
long  l>een  known,  and  its  connection  with  epl- 
demica  of  these  maladies  has  l>een  shown  on 
numerous  occasions.  Dutton  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  other  familiar  insects  may  also 
become  carriers  of  typhoid  fever  iiniler  favorable 
conditions.  Ponrace-llies,  or  little  fruit  flies,  the 
most  abundant  species  of  which  is  Drosophila 


ampclophila,  the  vine-loving  pomacc-fly,  is  fre- 
quently found  feeding  on  Uible  fruits  sucli  aa 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes  and  apples.  They 
also  feed  on  foul  decaying  substances,  and  so 
may  deposit  pathogenic  germs  upon  fruits,  which 
they  often  breed  in  as  well  as  feed  upon,  la 
Pittsburg,  in  September,  1908,  Dutton  secured 
cultures  from  pomace-flies  found  in  a garbage 
can,  in  which  excreta  had  been  thrown,  within 
100  feet  of  a restaurant  where  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple dined  every  day.  Of  the  bluc*bottle  or 
green-lwttle  flies  the  Lucilia  cacaor  is  the  com- 
monest and  most  likely  to  frequent  houses,  es- 
pecially before  rain.  Some  species  breed  on  meat, 
others  on  open  sores,  decaying  vegetable  material, 
cow  manure  and  human  dejecta.  Their  habits 
make  them  a tangible  factor  in  the  dissemination 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  ]>utton  has  observed  an  in- 
stance in  which  wvera!  members  of  a family 
were  infected  through  the  agency  of  these  flies, 
which  fed  upon  the  discharges  of  a typhoid 
patient  and  carried  the  infected  material  to  the 
food  used  by  the  household.  House  ants  feed 
on  all  sorts  of  waste  and  are  found  about 
squalid  homes  in  great  numbers.  Three  varie 
ties  are  common:  The  little  red  ant  (Monomor- 
ium  pharaonit  L.) ; the  little  bbek  ant  (ifono- 
morium  minufum  .tfayr)  • and  the  pavement  ant 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  (rrtromorium  caeept- 
ium  L.).  While  their  probable  connection  with 
the  spread  of  typhoid  has  not  been  scientifically 
proved,  their  habits  of  feeding  and  their  free 
access  to  the  family  food  in  unclean  homes  make 
it  probable  that  they  carry  infection  in  some 
instances  and  arc  therefore  a constant  tnenuce. 
Ck)ckroachea  are  among  the  commonest  and  most 
ofTensive  insects  which  frequent  human  habita- 
tions. The  American  roach  { Periplaneta  Ameri- 
cana) is  plentiful  in  the  United  States.  Do- 
mestic roaches  congregate  in  large  numbers  at 
night  and  feast  upon  almost  any  kind  of  food, 
dead  animal  matter,  cereal  products,  leather, 
cloth,  etc.  Their  omnivorous  nabits  make  them 
a prolific  source  and  ready  carrier  of  infectious 
diseases.  Engelmann  observed  that  this  insect 
may  curry  typhoid  from  the  source  of  infection 
on  its  l>ody  or  limbs  to  household  drinking  ves- 
sels or  even  into  food.  Dutton  accuses  the 
house  flea  {Putex  iritans  L.)  of  carrying  ty- 
phoid fever.  From  600  human  fleas  which  were 
allowed  to  suck  the  blood  of  typhoid  patients, 
he  secured  20  typhoid  cultures,  and  6 cultures 
from  tl50  dog  and  oat  fleas.  The  bedbug  {Cimex 
lectularius  L.)  is  found  in  all  sorts  of  dwellings. 
It  is  ntx^turnnJ  in  its  habits,  and  while  its 
food  is  normally  human  bloml.  yet  it  may  sub- 
sist for  a time  on  other  substances.  The  bed- 
bug has  been  found  to  be  a factor  in  the  trans- 
mission of  various  diseases,  such  as  tul^erculosis 
and  relapsing  fever.  Dutton  observed  that 
among  the  Polos.  Italians  and  Russians  in  filthy 
quarters  where  IkhIs  had  l»con  used  by  typhoid 
patients,  succeeding  occupants  were  stricken  with 
typhoid  fever.  Ho  collected  some  liedhugs, 
starved  them  for  several  days,  and  placed  them 
on  the  alxlomen  of  a typhoid  patient,  incarcer- 
ating them  under  a square  piece  of  cloth  fastened 
at  the  edges.  After  six  hours  they  were  re- 
moved, and  allowed  to  remain  24  hours  without 
food,  and  then  transferred  in  a corresponding 
way  to  a healthy  person.  After  their  removal, 
cultures  were  made  from  the  bugs  and  typhoid 
bacilli  fmind.  The  healthy  subject  dcvclnpod  a 
virulent  typhoid  infection  in  14  days.  The  vi- 
tality of  the  Rari//us  typhosus  in  the  be<]bug 
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porsistB  for  wovoral  woekg  wilh^mt  any  apparent 
Iohh  of  viruk’iuH*;  in  fact  tlic  viriik'iuv  niuy 
even  bo  increased.  Mowjuit<»cs  wiiicii  bave 
sucked  the  blood  of  typhoid  patients  contain 
typhoid  bacilli,  and  the  vitality  and  virulence 
of  these  perms  are  proservctl  durinp  their  stay 
in  the  insects.  Typhoid  hacilli  may  i»c  foun«l  in 
mosquitoes  from  8 to  *21  days  after  they  have 
sucked  the  blood  of  a typhoid  patient.  The 
fipces  of  these  infected  in'WTts  contain  virulent 
bacilli  as  lonp  as  they  persist  in  the  alimentary 
canal  or  in  the  hhxHl  or  secretions.  Inf(*cUHl 
inswts  may  conuniinicate  the  dis4-attc  for  2 or 
3 weeks.  The  bt'd  linen  or  other  material,  on 
which  infectc<l  insects  may  be  crushed,  offers  a 
ready  medium  of  disseminotion.  See  also  Tuoi’l- 
CAL  Medicine.  ■ 

INSTITUTE  or  AGRICULTURE.  See 
Agbicultirb. 

INSURANCE,  Life.  The  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  throughout  the  year  were  the  re- 
strictive legislation  growing  out  of  the  insur- 
ance scandals  of  1905,  and  the  tendency  toward 
increaseil  taxation  of  insuram'e  premiums  or 
assets.  The  Kew  York  companies  in  particular 
continued  their  objections  to  the  restriction  of 
the  amount  of  new  business  that  may  Ite  written 
in  any  year.  In  a pamphlet  prepared  by  Presi- 
dent Ide  «if  the  Home  Life  Insurance  ('onipany 
it  was  shown  that  the  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  in  the  Xcw’  York  Life,  the  Mutual,  and 
the  fkpiitablc  companies  had  steadily  dimin- 
ished since  1005.  hut  that  the  death  claims  paid 
hud  not  declimnl  to  an  equal  degree.  He  held 
that,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  new  business 
to  $150.0(K).000  a year,  the  mortality  ratio  of 
these  large  companies  must  eventually  incrimse. 
To  show  the  extreme  to  W'hich  iIk*  rather  whole- 
sale and  indiscriminate  restrictive  legislation 
has  gone,  it  was  stated  that  one  State  prohibits 
discrimination  against  negrws.  in  spite  of  the 
well-establishetl  fact  that  negro  mortality  is 
above  the  average.  In  this  class  al-io  is  the 
law  making  the  insurance  company  liable  even 
when  sulcitle  is  commiMwl  Immediately  after 
the  j.ssuance  of  the  policy:  making  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  examiner  final  as  to 
the  issuance  of  a nolicy.  even  though  he  may 
have  conspired  with  the  applicant  to  defraud 
the  company;  imjMising  a |H»nalty  for  resisting 
a claim  Udieved  to  be  unjust,  and  regulating 
the  details  of  management.  While  it  was  g»*n- 
ernlly  agreiHl  that  sonic  of  the  legislation  of 
this  sort  was  foolish,  and  wliile  sonio  writers 
condemned  in  an  out»]K)ken  manner  the  whole 
policy  of  legal  regulation  ns  against  the  natural 
rt^iilation  of  c«»m|Hdition,  there  were  those 
who  held  that  insuflicient  time  had  elapsed  to 
make  possible  a rational  judgment  of  the  real 
merits  or  demerits  of  tin?  fundamental  laws 
of  1900. 

The  growth  in  the  taxes  levie<l  U|Hin  insur- 
ance throughout  the  country  was  shown  by 
contrasting  the  $1.40  per  $100  gross  proTiiiums 
taken  in  taxes  in  IHttO  with  the  $2.30  taken  in 
1909.  TIk*  aggregate  in  the  latter  year  cx- 
ceedetl  $12,000,000.  At  the  nn*eting  of  life  in- 
suninco  presidents  and  oflicials  in  Chicago  in 
Jjimiary  existing  taxes  were  condemned  a.s  ex- 
cessive,* im-tjuitaide,  and  an  unjustifiable  bur- 
den on  policyholders.  A campaign  was  pianmnl 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
policyholders  aiul  legislators.  Tlic  iirguiiicnt 
was  frequently  reiterated  tliat  the  taxation  of 


insurance  was  injudicious,  laTauso  iriaurnn<‘c. 
both  dir(*ctly  and  indinx^tly,  encourages  thrift. 
The  opfK>sition  was  sounded  at  the  fortieth 
annual  session  of  the  National  Convention  of 
Insurance  Cummissioners  at  Colorado  Springs 
late  in  August  by  Commissioner  Iwove  of  Texas. 
He  contendc<l  that  the  property  of  insurance 
companies  should  be  taxed  like  all  other  prop- 
erty. He  held  the  argument  that  such  a tax 
would  check  savinga  to  be  equally  cfTective 
against  a tax  on  real  estate  or  any  other  form 
of  investment.  He  favored  a uniform  rate 
among  the  different  States  on  the  gross  pre- 
mium receipts. 

An  interesting  development  of  recent  years 
has  l>een  the  organisation  of  numerous  compa- 
nies in  the  South  and  Southwest.  In  the  ton 
years  ending  in  1909  there  were  1.30  companies 
«»rganir-ed  on  the  legal  reserve  plan  that  were 
still  in  buHiness  in  1909.  Of  these.  78  were 
orgunizinl  during  the  last  half  of  that  period. 
They  were  in  part  stimulated  by  the  insurance 
scandals  of  190.5  and  were  huilt  up  largely  on 
local  pride  and  sectiomil  antipathy.  VVhile 
there  were  failures  among  these  new  companies, 
they  noe<lod  only  honest  and  conservative  man- 
agement to  insure  success. 

That  the  in.surance  possibilities  of  the  coun- 
try are  far  from  exhaustwl  was  shown  by  a 
table  prepared  by  an  nefimry  for  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company.  This  took  no  account  of 
industrial  and  nsgcssment  insurance,  and  there- 
fore considerahly  understated  the  minilier  of 
pTsons  insured.  The  summary  showed  that 
of  the  40,142,000  insurable  persons  in  the  coun- 
try iH'twecn  the  ages  of  15  and  50,  only  12.5 
jH*r  c<*nt.  were  insured  under  the  usual  forma 
of  life  insurance. 

The  year  optmed  with  a sensation  in  life  in- 
surance circles  due  to  tlie  removal  of  the  a.ssets 
and  records  of  the  Washington  Life  Insurance 
Company  from  New  York  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 31,  1908,  by  the  Pittsburg  Life  and 
Trust  Company.  The  latter  company  had  in 
the  previous  Septemljer  purchast'il  a majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  former  company.  The  trans- 
ferre<l  assets  includtHi  $5,000,000  in  cash  and 
securities  and  $13,000,000  in  mortgages.  T!»e 
New'  York  State  Insurance  Department  at  once 
made  a |)eremptory  demand  for  the  return  of 
the  assets  to  its  jurisdiction  ns  a gunrantea 
that  the  interest  of  policyholders  would  l»e  pro- 
terte«l.  This  was  at  length  done  the  third  w»‘ok 
in  January.  At  the  same  time  the  Pittsburg 
comi»any  applied  for  a permit  to  do  business 
in  New  York  State.  This  was  denie<l  in  June, 
nud  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Waih 
iiigton  Life  |K>iicies  should  Iw  reinsured  and 
the  ass«*ts  kept  within  the  State.  In  July, 
however,  satisfactory  conditions  having  been 
ngreeil  u}K>n,  a permit  was  granttnl.  Among 
the  conditions  were  the  provision  that  property 
of  the  company  equal  to  the  surplus  and  re- 
wrve  of  Washington  Life  policies  should  1*6 
kept  within  the  State  and  the  agreement  that 
the  accounts  of  the  Washington  Life  p<dicies 
should  Ik*  kept  separately.  These  conditions 
were  l»elieveil  fully  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  policyholders. 

Karly  in  the  fall  of  1905  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Uyan  liail  obtained  possession  of  tlie  Hyde 
luddingH  of  stock  in  the  Kqiiitable  Life  Assur- 
ance S^teiety.  this  amounting  to  $.51.IMM>  of  the 
t<»tal  of  the  wJciety’H  capital  stock. 

While  the  reorganization  of  the  cumjiany  had 
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provitltnl  timt  2R  of  its  32  directors  shoiiM  i»e 
chosen  by  tin*  jMdicylioMiTS,  tlie  control  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock  l>y  tme  man  was  dcpiiuMl 
by  many  an  unHiitisfaclnry  condition.  This 
dissatisfaction  was  lessenwi  but  by  no  means 
removed  by  the  acquisition  of  tliis  stock  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morfjan  late  in  11)00.  The  contention 
was  still  made  that  the  vast  wealth  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  interests  of  a half-million  sUwk- 
iiohiers  require  the  full  mutualization  of  the 
society. 

In  January  the  Associated  Fraternities  of 
America,  including?  most  of  the  leading’  fra- 
ternal societies  of  this  country,  decided  to  have 
prepared  a new  mortality  table.  A commission 
of  men  of  liiKh  standing  in  the  fraternal  insur- 
ance world  was  accordingly  appointeti  to  secure 
dala  from  all  fraternal  societies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  expecte<l  that  a total 
mcrabership  of  throe  million  will  be  brought 
within  the  inquiry,  and  that  on  such  a broiul 
basis  a truly  scientific  table  of  mortality  for 
such  societies  may  pre|»are<i. 

In  I)eceml>er  the  new  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance of  Xew  York,  William  H.  Hotchkiss, 
brought  to  light  ct'rtain  irregularities  in  the 
management  of  the  Phenix  Insurance  Company 
of  Brooklyn.  He  charged  that  Mr.  George  P. 
Sheldon,  president  of  that  eom|>any  for  twenty- 
two  years,  had  regularly  sp<*culated  with  the 
funds,  with  conHidorable  loss  ti>  the  Company; 
that  President  Sheldon  had  made  loans  to  vari- 
ous oflicials  of  the  State  Insurance  Department, 
and  by  tliis  means  and  otherwise  ha<l  escaped 
an  examination  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
incumbency;  that  the  assets  of  the  Compnny 
were  juggled  with  so  as  to  make  a favorable 
showing  on  I>eceml>er  31  of  each  year;  and  that 
the  funds  were  tnnipm-il  wdth  in  various  other 
ways.  The  company’s  solvency  was  found  to  bo 
unimpaired  by  the  various  irregularities  dis- 
cIojwhI.  For  fire  insurance  ace  Fikk  PnoTKt’TioN. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE.  See  LiguoRS. 
Fkkme.ntku  a.nd  Distilled. 

INTERNAL  WATERWAYS.  Sec  \\  atlb- 

WAV8,  I.NTEB.XAL. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION.  See 
Abiutbation,  I.nteb.national. 

INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  CONFER- 
ENCE. S4*c  Auuitkatiox,  Intebxationau 

INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  PEACE. 
See  ARIUTRATIOX,  IXTI-mXATIOXAU 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION. See  HaILways. 

IOWA.  One  of  the  Xorlh  Central  Division 
of  the  Cniletl  States.  Us  total  area  is  50. 1-17 
square  miles.  According  tr>  a Federal  esti- 
mate made  in  1000,  the  population  in  that 
year  was  2,102.608. 

AORirCLTl  RK  AND  STOCK  Uairino.  The  ncro- 
age,  pnxluction  and  value  of  the  princi|>a1  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1000,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Departrrunt  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  as  follows:  Corn.  280,800,000  hush- 

els,  valucfl  at  $142,0f)2.(Wl0.  from  0,200,000 
acres;  winter  wheat,  3,110,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $2,802,0(K),  from  144.000  acres;  spring  wheat, 
4.336.0(MI  hiishels.  valueil  at  #1,032.000,  from 

205.000  acres;  outs,  llO.KMhOOO  bushels,  valued 
at  $40.H35.0lM),  from  4,300.000  acre'*;  barley, 

10.800.000  bushels,  vnluetl  at  $5.000, 0(H),  from 
405,0(M)  acres;  rye,  043,000  bushels,  valu«fl  at 
$594,000,  from  53,000  acres;  buckwheat,  135,000 


husliels,  valucfl  at  $115,000,  from  OOOO  acres; 
Ibixsc'ed,  204.0(H)  iHishels.  valued  at  $3S2.(RM), 
from  30,000  acres;  |>otatoes,  12,005.000  bushels, 
valued  at  $7,008,000.  from  145,000  acres;  hay, 

5,083,000  tons,  valued  at  $42,470, (KH),  from 
3,(i48,oo0  acres.  The  crop  of  winter  wheat  was 
alsmt  the  same  as  that  of  1008,  while  spring 
M'heiit  shownl  n decrease,  the  prcniuction  of 
1008  having  l»een  4,f)00,(H)0  bushels.  The  corn 
crop  was  praeticiilly  the  same  as  that  of  1008, 
with  a slightly  increascil  acreage.  The  State 
ranks  second  In  the  production  of  oats,  lieing 
surjMissed  only  by  Illinois.  The  crop  of  1000 
showed  an  increase  over  that  of  1008,  which 
was  110.440.000  hiisluds.  The  Hcreagc,  how- 
ever. decreased  in  1000  from  4,545,000  acres 
to  4,300,000  acres.  In  the  production  of  hay 
the  State  also  ranks  s«‘cond,  lieing  surpassed 
only  by  New  York.  The  crop  of  1000  shnweil  a 
considerable  decrease  over  that  of  1008.  which 
was  6,460,000  tons.  The  acreage  also  was 
somewhat  decreased.  In  the  production  of  corn 
Iowa  is  surpassed  only  by  Illinois.  Tlie  farm 
animals  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1010,  were 
as  follows:  Hor«K*s.  1,447.000;  mules,  47,000; 

dairy  cows,  1,570,000;  other  cattle,  3,611,000; 
sheep,  754,000;  swine,  6,485,000.  The  State 
ranks  first  in  the  nimil>er  of  swine  and  is  sur- 
passed only  by  Texas  in  the  numlicr  of  neat 
cattle,  by  New  York  in  the  numlicr  of  dairy 
cows,  and  by  Illinois  in  the  number  of  horses. 
The  wn<d  clipped  for  1000  was  estimated  at 
3.050.800  pfjuiids. 

Mixkrai.  rnoDicTiox.  The  chief  mineral 
prtKluction  of  the  State  is  coal.  In  Ihi.s  the 
Slate  rnnketl  eighth  in  1008,  having  surpa«.sc*d 
Kentucky,  which  previously  ha<i  oociipieil  this 
relative  position.  The  total  production  in 
1008  was  7,101.310  short  tons,  with  a value  of 
$11,706,402.  This  was  a decrease  of  413.012 
short  tons  from  the  production  of  1007.  The 
rea.Hon  to  !>e  assigned  to  the  comparatively 
slight  decrease  in  the  pro<luclion  of  coal  in 
10U8  is  tlmt  the  State  is  almost  entirely  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing  not  having  been  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  as  in  some  other 
|M»rtiori8  of  the  country.  Farmers  were  gener- 
ally prosperous  throughout  1008  and  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  was,  excejtt  for  the  di*crease 
due  to  mild  Weather,  ei|ual  to  normal.  Min- 
ing operations  were  suspended  in  a large  num- 
ber of  mines  in  the  State  while  the  wage  scale 
was  under  discussion,  but  jis  consumers  gener- 
ally had  anticipateil  the  shut-down  and  had  laid 
In  a siipjdy  during  the  preee<ling  months,  this 
pro<iuci*d  no  material  inconvenience.  During 
the  sus|>cnsion  5248  men  were  idk*  upon  an 
average  of  23  <iays  each.  The  total  numlier  of 
men  eniploywl  in  the  ctml  mines  of  the  State 
in  loos  w'as  16,021,  as  against  15,585  in  1007, 
the  industry  showing  an  increase  in  labor  sup- 
ply notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  pro<luc- 
tion.  During  the  year  there  were  121  acci- 
ilenia  in  the  mines  of  the  State,  of  wdiich  31 
were  fatal  and  00  were  non-fatal.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  original  coal  supply  of  the 
State  was  20,160,000,000  tons,  of  which  223,- 
000,000  tons  have  lK>en  cxhaustecl.  The  clay 
working  industries  of  the  State  are  important, 
giving  it  fourth  rank  in  the  pr<Kluction  and 
value,  ^n  1008  the  value  of  the  clay  products 
was  $4  0(50,407.  which  was  a considerable  in- 
crease over  that  of  1007,  which  was  $3,728,785. 
(Jlher  miniTal  prtHjucts  of  the  State  are  coal 
products,  including  eual  tar,  illuminating  gas, 
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atone,  zlne.  lead,  «nd  mineral  water.  Tlie  total 
value  of  the  mini'ra!  nriKlucti^  for  the  State 
in  l‘Jt)8  was  $l8,0H8,5sV.  na  compared  with  a 
value  of  the  pr«>duct  in  lfl07  of  $17,023,004. 

Fixamx.  n»e  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  biennial  period  ended  June  30.  1008. 
Bhowed  a balance  in  the  general  revenue  fund 
July  1.  1007,  of  $.872,877.  For  the  rtscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1908,  the  receipts  were  $3,(U53,* 
164.  The  disburseiuents  for  the  SJime  jieriod 
were  $3,801,842.  leaving  a balance  July  1,  1008, 
of  $(544,180.  The  principal  BourcoB  of  revenue 
are  pr«»i>erty,  insurance  companies  and  the  in* 
heritance  tax,  ami  the  payments  by  the  coun* 
ties  for  the  support  of  the  insane.  Al)out  50 
per  cent,  of  the  dishursenients  are  for  the  State 
charitalde  institutions.  S»h*  below. 

CIIABITIES  A.xn  COBRFCTIOXS.  The  charitable 
and  corrt^lional  institutions  of  tlie  Slate  in- 
clude hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Oierokee, 
Clarimla,  Independence,  and  .Mt.  Pleasant;  the 
Reformatory,  at  Annmosa:  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary, at  Fort  Madison;  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  at  Kldora;  Industrial  School  for  (#irU, 
at  Mitchellville;  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Coun- 
cil Blutfs;  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Vinton; 
Iowa  Soldiers*  Homo,  at  Marshalltown;  Iowa 
Soldiers*  Orphans’  Home,  at  Daven|)ort ; Insti- 
tution for  Fe«*hle-Minded  Children,  at  (Jlen- 
wood;  State  Hospital  for  Inebriates,  at  Knox- 
ville; and  State  Sanatorium  for  the  Treatrm’nt 
of  Tuberculosis,  at  Oakdale.  The  cost  of  the 
mainteiiam’o  of  these  institutions  from  October 
1.  1908,  to  Octolcr  1,  1909,  was  $1,537.0(53. 
Special  appropriations  were  made  for  their 
support  to  the  amount  of  $373,025. 

EiH’catiox.  The  average  school  attendance 
for  tho  school  year  1909  was  361,805.  The 
number  of  female  teacliers  was  2801  and  male 
teachers  25,006.  The  average  monthly  salary  of 
male  teachers  was  $73.58  and  of  fcinale  $44. .50. 
The  total  exin-nditiin's  for  education  in  the 
State  during  the  year  was  $12,702,199. 

Politics  am>  GovtBNMKXT.  On  January  14, 
Beryl  F.  Carroll  was  imuigurated  (lovernor  and 
George  W.  Clarke  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State.  In  his  inaugural  address  Governor  Carroll 
declared  for  tarilT  revision  and  said  that  it 
should  be  made  without  departure  from  the 
principle  of  protection,  wliich,  he  a«**erted.  bad 
iKim  kirgidy  responsible  for  the  greatness  of 
the  I'nitiKl  States.  He  said  that  much  re- 
mained to  l)e  done  by  tlie  legislature  in  the 
way  of  regulating  corporations,  and  that  the 
laws  already  {nis-ied  along  this  line  should  be 
closely  scrutini/ed  for  the  pur|>r>se  of  perfecting 
and  periM-tiiuting  such  laws  ns  will  best  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people.  He  advocat«-d  the 
apnointment  of  a e<»mniission  of  not  more  than 
ten  or  fiftei-n  eiti/ens  of  the  State  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  the  c»mservuti<iii  of  natural 
resource*-*.  He  favored  the  apisiintinent  of  a 
public  utilitie-s  comnii«*'iion.  In  regard  to  the 
enforcement  of  tlie  li<|Uor  laws.  Governor  Car- 
roll  said  that  the  statute  problem  was  one  of 
tlie  banlest  of  any  on  the  IxHiks  to  enforce.  In 
the  matter  of  bn-al  inlluence  in  regard  to  its 
enfor<y‘ment  be  said:  “In  the  main  I b^dieve 

the  |M'opIe  will  be  given  just  such  otTicial  ser- 
vice as  they  demand.  There  may  lie— in  fact 
there  is — great  dilference  I>ot\v<H>n  public  ofli- 
cbils  as  to  tlieir  natural  inclination  toward 
strict  consiructinn  and  cnforc«-Tiient  of  laws, 
hut  I Indicve  there  are  few  nu-ri  in  an  <driclal 
position  who  will  not  resjKJiid  to  the  demand 


of  the  people."  The  (Jovorrior  declared  that 
if  otlicers  failed  or  neglected  to  do  their  duty 
in  the  matter  of  enforcement,  provision  should 
l»o  made  for  their  p«‘remptory  removal.  On 
January  19  former  (governor  Albert  B.  Cum- 
mins was  elected  United  States  S«-nator  to  sue- 
reed  Senator  Allison.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  tiie  State  a United  States  Senator 
was  elected  without  a party  caucus  and  without 
a nominating  speech.  The  Republicans  in  the 
Assembly  were  unanimously  for  Senator  Cum- 
mins, who  was  the  Republican  choice  at  tlie 
primary  elections  of  1908.  The  Democrats 
voted  for  Claude  Porter. 

A joint  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  so  as  to  provide  for  absolute  Pro- 
hibition, was  introduced  into  the  legislature 
early  in  the  session,  and  on  March  10  it  was 
])a8sed  by  tho  House  by  a vote  of  68  to  .37. 
The  resolution  was.  how’ever,  defeated  in  the 
Senate  on  March  31,  by  a vote  of  20  against 
and  21  for.  This  action  will  probably  postpone 
constitutional  Prohibition  for  tho  State  for 
two  years  at  least.  On  the  same  date,  by  a 
decision  rendered  in  the  District  Court  at  Dav- 
enport. it  was  declared  unlawful  for  Iowa 
saloonkeepers  to  reengage  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness in  the  State  ofter  once  being  enjoined, 
without  securing  the  written  consent  of  a ma- 
jority of  tl»€  voters  in  the  State.  Hitherto 
saloonkeepers  who  had  been  enjoined  from  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  have  rc«‘ntered 
business  by  securing  new  permits  from  the 
Councilmen  and  filing  new  bonds  with  the 
County  .Auditor.  On  April  15  Governor  Car- 
roll  signed  a bill  restricting  tlie  numl^er  of 
saloons  in  tlie  State.  See  ELixrroRAL  Reform. 

Other  Evr:«Tfl.  On  August  27  the  removal 
of  Mayor  A.  >f.  Ilenderstin  of  .Marengo  from 
offico  w'as  ordered  by  Judge  Preston  of  Oska- 
loosa,  umler  the  Cosson  law',  passed  by  the  last 
General  Assembly.  The  ground  alleged  was  in- 
toxication. On  September  23  James  C.  Ma- 
bray  and  84  others  were  indicte<l  by  a Federal 
grand  jury  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  de- 
fraud by  illegal  use  of  Hie  Cnitetl  States  mails. 
It  was  declared  that  the  amounts  lost  by  tho 
alleged  victims  of  Mabray  ami  others  would 
exewd  half  a million  dollars.  The  list  of  the 
names  of  the  victims  given  in  the  indictment 
included  men  of  prominence  in  all  parts  of  the 
Country  and  victims  in  18  States.  As  a basis 
of  operation  the  combination  used  the  cities 
of  C'ounci!  Blulfs,  Davenpirt  ami  Burlington 
in  low’a,  and  St.  Ixmis,  Little  Rock,  Seattle, 
Denver,  and  New  Orleans. 

LWSIHI.ATIOX.  Among  the  menimres  enacted 
by  the  legi.Hlaturc  of  1909  arc  those  given  l>c- 
Imv.  Measures  were  passed  giving  district 
courts  power  to  deal  with  parents  and  chiblren 
when  the  latter  are  neglected.  Provision  was 
mmlc  for  the  removal  of  county  attorneys,  sher- 
ilTs,  mayors,  and  police  olficers  by  the  district 
court  for  neglect  of  duty  and  other  cmist's. 
IaTWS  were  enacted  establishing  the  rule  of 
comparative  negligence  in  railroad  cases,  pro- 
hibiting drinking  on  railroad  trains,  limiting 
sahmus  to  one  for  every  thousand  of  jiopulu- 
tion,  regulating  hotels,  prohibiting  st'cret  fra- 
ternities in  tnihlic  schools,  making  Lincoln’s 
birthday  a holiday,  providing  for  the  parole  of 
convicts,  prohibiting  di‘*crlmination  in  the  pnr- 
clias«»  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  or  grain 
for  the  purpose  t»f  creating  a monopoly,  and 
prohibiting  the  use  of  cigarettes  by  minors. 
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OFFTCEBa:  Governor,  B.  F.  Carroll}  Licuten* 

ant'Governor,  George  \V.  Clarke;  Secretary  of 
State,  W.  C.  Hayword;  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Mor* 
row;  Auditor,  J.  L.  Bleakly;  Attorney-General, 
K.  W.  Byera;  Superintendent  of  Education,  J. 
F.  Higgs;  Adjutant-General,  Guy  E.  Logan — 
all  Republicans. 

Ji’DiciABY.  Supremo  C^urt:  Chief  Justice, 
William  D.  Evans,  Republican;  Judges,  Scott 
M.  Ladd,  Republican;  Kmlin  McClain,  Repub- 
lican; John  C.  Sherwin,  Republican;  Horace  E. 
Deemcr,  Republican;  8.  M.  Weaver,  Republican; 
Clerk,  II.  L.  Bousquet,  Republican. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1901)  was  composed 
of  34  Republicans  and  16  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  and  70  Republicans  and  28  Democrats 
in  tl»e  House.  The  State  Representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congress 
of  the  article  United  Statf.8. 

IOWA,  State  Uxivebsity  of.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
foundeil  in  1847.  There  were  in  attendance  in 
1009  2240  students,  with  160  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  number  of  books  in  the  library 
waa  87,000.  During  the  year  a law  building, 
to  cost  $125,000,  was  in  process  of  construc- 
tion and  was  completed  in  .Tnnuary,  1910.  A 
physics  building,  to  cost  $215,000,  was  begun 
during  the  year,  as  well  as  an  extension  of 
the  University  Hospital,  to  cost  $75,000.  Engi- 
neering shops  to  cost  $20,000  were  also  built 
during  the  year.  The  president  is  Georg©  E. 
MaclA>an,  LL.  D.  The  income  of  the  University 
is  about  $100,000  annually. 

IBELAKD.  Sec  Gbeat  Britain. 

IBON  AND  STEEL.  The  year  1008  was 
marked  by  a great  depression  in  the  iron  indus- 


to  14,023,247  long  tons,  as  compared  with  23,- 
302,594  lung  tons  In  1007. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  financial  de- 
pression of  the  fall  of  1007  was  the  cessation 
of  operations  in  a large  number  of  manufac- 
turing plants,  blast  furnaces,  and  mii>es,  due 
to  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  their  prod- 
uct. From  the  middle  of  1908  conditions 
slowly  improved,  very  slowly  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  more  rapidly  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter, BO  that  by  the  summer  of  1000  a normal 
state  of  alTairs  again  prevailed.  The  demand 
for  iron  and  ste<*]  prmlucts  was  reduced  over 
50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
In  spite  of  this  the  prices  did  not  show  such 
a marked  decline  as  might  have  been  expected, 
owing  to  an  agreement  among  the  iron  makers 
to  desist  from  destructive  competition.  The 
total  decline  of  prices  in  Onislted  steel  prod- 
ucts from  January  1 to  Dcceml)er  31,  according 
to  the  Iron  Trade  Review,  averaged  only  about 
$2.50  per  long  ton. 

The  year  1008  marked  an  epoch  in  steel 
manufacture,  for  in  this  year  the  production 
of  open-hearth  steel  passe<l  that  of  Bessemer 
steel  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  steel 
making  in  the  United  States.  The  tonnage  of 
both,  however,  was  much  lower  than  that  of 
1907.  The  decrease  in  the  production  of  pig 
iron  and  steel  in  1908  from  that  of  1907  was 
about  40  per  cent.,  while  that  of  iron  ore  was 
about  30  per  cent. 

During  1908  iron  ore  was  mined  in  27  States. 
Of  these,  tliree  States  produce<l  ores  for  flux- 
ing purposes  only;  the  others  produced  ores 
for  blast  furnace  use.  The  following  table 
gives  a comparison  of  the  iron  production  by 
States  for  1907-8: 


Biate  1907  1908 


Quantity. 

Quantity, 

In  long 

Value 

In  lung 

Value 

tons 

tone 

Alabama 

4.039.463 

14.863.129 

3.734,438 

14,368.908 

Arkansas  and  Texas  

118,467 

120,060 

*65.966 

80.663 

Colorado 

11.714 

21.085 

10,176 

1H.4S2 

ConnecUeut  and  Massachusetts  

37.166 

136.440 

28.112 

106.457 

Oc-orRls 

444.114 

837.102 

321.060 

540.189 

Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Weal  Virginia 

62.808 

95.891 

63.236 

84.898 

Michigan 

11.830.S42 

86.441.330 

8.839.199 

26.160,861 

Minnesiita  ....  

28.969.658 

76.668.S36 

18,662,220 

42.313.974 

Missouri 

tm,768 

7236.286 

98,414 

218.182 

Montana.  Nevada,  Nc^w  Mexico.  Utah  and  Wyoming  t^t9.544 

t967.l90 

1518.419 

2708.760 

New  Jersey  

B49.760 

1.816,586 

394.767 

1.162,474 

Now  York  

1.376.020 

2.82U.135 

697.473 

2.09S.247 

North  Carolina  

11.1.48S 

4S.622 

76.877 

Ohio 

41,081 

26.685 

36.736 

Pennsvlvanla 

837.2S7 

1.298.717 

443.161 

572.346 

Tennessee 

813.690 

1.325.134 

635.:i43 

876.007 

Virginia 

786.866 

1.638.920 

692,223 

1.465.691 

Wisconsin 

838.744 

2.666.737 

733.993 

2.027.208 

..51.720.619 

131,996,147 

35.983.336 

81.846.904 

• Texas  alone,  t Includes  Iowa,  t Includce 
Ington. 

try  of  the  United  States.  The  greatest  decline 
took  place  in  the  fall  of  1907,  but  the  depres- 
sion continued  until  the  middle  of  1908,  from 
which  time  there  was  a steady  but  slow  recov- 
ery. Resulting  from  this  depression  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  droppe-d  l»elow  that  of  the 
three  preceiling  years  and  the  mitpiii  of  pig 
iron  was  the  bnvest  sinee  1901.  'Hie  total 
quantity  of  iron  ore  pnaliiced  amounted  to  3.>.- 
983,3.36  long  tons,  ns  c<mijwred  witli  51.720,619 
long  tons  in  1907;  the  output  of  pig  iron  to 
15,936.018  long  tons,  as  compared  with  25.- 
781,361  long  tons  in  19U7;  and  tluit  of  steel 


1907,  California  and  'Washington;  1908,  Wash- 

During  1908,  of  the  407  iron  ore  mines  in 
operation,  150  produced  over  50,000  long  tons 
of  iron  ore,  ns  coniparei!  with  169  mines  in 
1907.  The  maximum  pro«luction  of  any  one 
mine  was  2,926.614  tons.  fn»m  the  Hull  Rust 
of  the  Mesabi  range  in  Minnesota.  The  apparent 
consumption  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States 
in  1908  was  32.173,268  long  tons,  ns  compared 
with  5l.SHO.39H  long  tons  in  1907.  This  is 
merely  an  estimate,  for  no  data  are  available 
in  c<*rtain  factors  which  should  enter  into  the 
oflicial  result. 

The  quantity  of  irou  ore  imported  into  the 
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Unitcfl  Stnt<»9  dnrinjf  1008  wh«  U*«8  thnn  tho 
importation  during?  any  year  nince  18K0,  with 
the  exception  of  tlKs  year  liKM.  Al)oiit  thn*c- 
foiirths  of  the  ini|K>rU  were  from  C'uha,  about 
onC'Bixth  from  Spaiti,  and  the  bulk  of  the  reat 
from  Newfoundland.  The  total  amount  im- 
ported WH8  770.898  )onp  ton«,  with  a value 
of  $2,224,248.  The  United  States  ex|»orted 
099  long  tona,  a aligiit  inorease  over  the  iror  ore 
exports  ill  1907. 

During  1908  the  production  of  pig  Iron,  as 
noted  attove,  amounted  to  15,939,018  lung  tons, 
ns  compared  with  25.78t,.3fll  long  tons  in  1907. 
The  blfljit  furnaces  in  operation  on  Dm^mber 


ity.  Tlie  Southern  iron  ore  mines  also  made  an 
increased  pro<iiiction.  In  the  Hiist  there  was 
much  work  done  in  extending  old  mines  and  in 
r<K»pening  deposits  formerly  worke<i.  In  the 
I.aike  Uhamplain  and  Adirondack  region  iu  New 
York,  there  was  much  development  of  this  kind. 

The  output  of  pig  iron  in  19W  increased 
greatly  with  slight  Mnetuations  throughout 
tlie  year.  In  February  and  in  April  the  produc- 
tion was  slightly  less  than  in  tho  preceding 
months,  and  except  in  these  months  the  in- 
crease was  atcaaly.  Tins  /engineering  nnd  Min- 
ing Journnl  estimates  the  total  pr<Mluction  for 
10U9  at  25,711,840  lung  tons,  as  compared  with 


1907 


1908 


State 


Massachusetts.  Hhodc 
Island,  and  Cun* 

noctlcut  

New  York  and  New 

Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware.  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia.  W»-«t  Vlr- 

gnla.  Kentucky, 
eorgla.  and  Ala- 
bama   

Ohio  

Indiana  and  Illinois.. 
Other  Stales 


n 


4) 

« 


t 


n 


1,421 

858.5X1 

4.351.841 


R40.8R6 
.1, 638,679 
1.72.3.073 
254.9X9 


• ^ 


239,797 

706.019 

7,868.353 


412.656 

R19.642 

1,194.913 

30S.356 


e 

2 S.C 

oS  » 


3.9S0 

37.969 

88.750 


1.900 

1.690 

6.251 

4.769 


£ s te 
^ es  a 

a 

B 

O 

• A 

A*c  « 
£ c 
““ 

o 1 3 

n 

£ 

c 7* 

M 

O S 

O c e 

h icu 

Ca 

O e o 

F*  t«u 

245.19S 

R37 

158,417 

3.344 

162,598 

1.602.669 

351.794 

360.348 

19.911 

722.053 

12,308,944 

2,106,382 

5,322.2^ 

37,254 

7.465,866 

1,256.421 

875,756 

499.096 

874.852 

4,458,011 

1.966,446 

625.171 

1,172 

2.4X1.7X9 

2.924,237 

1,237,747 

650.403 

4,736 

1.X92.S86 

668.114 

88,793 

331.065 

3,346 

423,204 

11.G67.54U  11.549,736  145.309  23.362.594  6.116.755  7,836,729  69,763  14,023.247 


31,  1908,  numbered  459,  of  which  2.3fi  were  in 
and  22.3  were  out.  The  greatest  number  of 
ovens  was  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  were 
100,  73  U-ing  In  and  87  out. 

The  above  table  shows  tho  production  of 
all  kinds  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  1907  and 
1908  in  long  tuns. 

The  open-hearth  castings  in  1908  amounted 
to  7,830,729  long  tons,  while  the  llessemer  cast- 
ings  amounted  to  (1,110.755  long  tons. 

Tlic  year  1909  niarked  a gr«Mit  revival  of  the 
iron  industry  in  the  Unit«*d  States,  tM>  that  the 
production  of  Isith  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  reached 
nearly  that  of  1907,  tlie  year  of  maximum  out- 
put up  to  the  prestmt  time.  Kstiinati^  made 
by  the  United  SUtes  (Geological  Survey  indi- 
eati'd  an  increain*.  in  1900  of  more  than  9,5lKI,- 
000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  more  than  15, (NM), 0(H) 
tons  of  iron  ore.  The  estimated  pro<Uiction 
of  pig  iron  and  iron  ore  in  the  Unitisl  States 
in  1909  was  in  round  numlars  51,000.000  long 
tons,  according  to  tlie  figures  of  ll»e  Ignited 
States  (tcological  Survey.  The  eslimates  of 
the  A’ligiacrring  and  Mining  Journal  are 
slightly  larger,  as  will  I>c  s(‘en  in  the  table 
given  Im*1ow%  which  records  tiie  pnsluction  in 
190K-9,  in  long  tuna,  with  the  cliuiigea  indi- 
cated : 


lyox  1909  ChauKcs 

I.Ake  SuxK-rlor 26.014. 9X7  42.533.s73  I.  16.518, ss6 

S«Mi(hern  Statirs..  5.900.0UO  7.:{Mi.OoO  I.  1.45>».eno 
OUmt  8lat»-s 1.S75.000  .3.150.000  I.  J.275.noo 

Total  prn<lucfn,..33.7S9.9X7  53.03.1. X73  1.  19.243.SS6 
Add  imports.......  776.X96  1,650.000  I.  X73,1h4 

ToUl  supply 34.666.SR3  54.6S3.S73  T.  2«.116.990 

Deduct  exports...  309.099  465.000  I.  155.901 

App.  consumpt'n. 34. 257.784  54.2ix.873  1.  19.961,0x9 

The  mim>s  in  the  1-ake  Superior  region  dur- 
ing the  year  were  puahed  to  the  utmost  cnpac- 


15,930.018  long  tons  in  1908.  The  same  au- 
thority divides  tlie  pnaluotion  in  lung  t<ms  as 
indicateii  in  tho  following  table: 


1908  1909  Chanucfl, 

Foundry  and  .4.307,734  6.866,274  I.  2.S5X.640 


Heasemer  7.216,976  10.357.290  1.3.140.314 

Piialc  4,010.144  7.R92.3IS  I.  3.8X2.174 

Charcoal  249.146  391.732  I.  142.5X6 

SplcKel  and  ferru...  132.018  204.232  1.  52l214 


Tula!  15,936.018  25.711,846  I.  9.775.838 


Figures  for  the  steel  pro<luction  for  1900  are 
not  availahie  for  any  part  of  the  year.  The 
only  approximation  that  enn  l>e  made  is  an 
oKtimatc  Uised  on  the  output  nf  pig  iron.  Tlie 
Enginrcring  and  Mining  Journal  estimates  tho 
pr<Hluctinn  as  follows:  Jless<»nier,  10,750.000 

tons;  o|M?n  hearth.  12.500.000;  other,  150, 0(K) 
t^ins;  o|s'H-h(*arth,  12,4(M).000  tons,  an  Increaw' 
of  9.393.000  tons  over  1908  and  a gain  of  al>out 
lOO.(KK)  (uns  over  1907.  The  revival  in  pro- 
duction and  demand  was  sliuwn  earlier  and 
more  strongly  in  sleel  pro<1uots  than  in  foun- 
dry products  and  wrought  iron.  There  waa  an 
Ifirrense  in  the  pro<liiction  of  opm-hcjirth  «te<‘l, 
owing  to  file  o[M*ning  of  tls*  (Jary  works  and 
tfie  Kiihstitiitioii  of  o|MUi  lie.-irtli  furnaces  for 
Hess<'mer  converters  in  some  important  plants. 

Unitki)  Statkk  Stkki.  (’ori*ok.\tioh.  This 
eorfHiration  pHsliiciHl  alKint  00  jut  cent,  of  the 
total  output  of  finished  material  during  1909. 
it«  maimgers  were  ohligwl  to  abandon  their 
p«ilicy  of  limited  output  and  high  pric<*s,  but 
(his  waH  done  in  a way  which  preserved  their 
iiitluence  in  the  trade.  The  earnings  of  the 
cor|>oration  showed  an  incrensM-  of  between  40 
and  50  per  cent,  over  those  of  1U08.  For  tho 
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nine  monlliR  fiulin!  wiUi  I9i^0,  of 

which  n*[Kirts  were  a\'ailal>l«*  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  tnial  net  cHrninjja  of  the  c«»rporation 
amounted  to  #n»,u08d»dd,  and  the  surjdua,  after 
me<*linp  all  flxetl  char^rt**.  $-51.427d'd6.  The 
net  enrnin^H  incr<‘a'M*d  fr(»m  $22.H21,2dH  in  the 
first  quarter  to  $:W,24d,mJ7  iu  the  third  quar- 
ter, and  tlK*  t4ur|dui)  from  $11,873,100  to  $23.* 
543.(8)7.  In  the  June  quarter  the  dividend?* 
on  the  common  et<»ck  were  increase<l  from  0.5 
to  0.75  piT  cent,  quarterly,  and  for  the  Septem- 
ber quarter  there  was  a further  increase  of  1 
per  cent.  It  was  cHtinmte*!  that  the  earninjjfl 
of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  would  bring 
the  total  net  earningH  for  the  year  up  about 
$1,35,000,(MK>  and  the  surplus  to  $80,000,000. 
'1‘lic  unfiUeil  orders  on  the  liooks  on  September 
30,  1000,  amouiite<l  to  4,790,833  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  over  1,000,000  over  tlic  first  of  the 
year. 

Ibi»x  and  Steel  in  Foreign  Cm:NTBiEa.  In 
nearly  all  the  chief  iron  pro<lueing  countries 
the  \Var  1009  was  one  of  pra^lual  nvovery  from 
the  depression  of  1908,  although  «leprcsgion  and 
recovery  were  les?*  sharp  than  in  the 
UniUnr  States.  In  tJermany  the  Oerman  Iron 
and  Steel  Union  reports  the  pig  iron  protiuction 
for  the  eleven  months  ended  Novemwr  30  as 
11,741,851  metric  tons,  as  ctmipared  with  10,- 
710,985  in  1908.  In  France  Uk*  production  of 
pig  iron  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  1,713,- 
491  metric  tons,  a decrease  of  33,173  tons  from 
1908.  Steel  production,  however,  showed  an 
increase  of  141.3,50  tons,  the  total  for  tl*c  half 
vear  being  1,500,329  tons.  In  threat  llritain 
*tho  British  Iron  Trade  Assfjcintion  rejwrted 
the  prcMluction  of  pig  iron  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1909  at  4,715,079  long  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  4,0.35,851  long  tons  in  the  first  half 
of  1908  and  4.053,980  in  the  st-cond  half.  The 
average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  during 
tho  half  year  was  313.  The  stetd  proiluction 
showi-d  little  change.  The  fondgn  trade  showed 
a decrease  chlelly  in  shi|Mi.  The  exports  and 
imports  of  iron  and  stf'cl  and  their  manufac- 
tures for  the  eleven  months  ending  November 
3U  was  nqsirUnl  by  the  lioard  of  Trade  hs  fol- 
lows: Kx|«»rts,  t’9(».3fi5.94i>;  iiu{)orts.  t‘l  1.349,- 

951.  The  ilecreaw*  in  inqMtrts  is  £0.!m,974, 
iiTid  11k*  incrcu-H-  in  inqstrts  is  £121,598. 
The  ini{>ortH  of  iron  ore  into  Croat  Britain 
for  the  eleven  monthft  ended  Noveinlwr  30, 
1999,  were  5,712,229  long  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  5,521.199  long  tons  in  1908.  Bel- 
gium in  19(K»  sliowe<l  the  greatest  increase  in 
protiuetion  of  any  Kuro|iean  country.  The 
total  pig  iron  nm«ie  in  the  ten  months  ending 
tlctober  31,  11HJ9,  was  1,322.490  metric  t^ms, 


seiner  st<vl  ingots,  49,990  tons;  hearth  ingots, 
458,100  tons;  total  st«H*l,  499,900  tons.  Tho 
prmiuction  was  decreased  by  the  gimeral  strike 
(.see  Sweden,  paragraphs  on  HUtory)  and  by 
the  light  demami.  The  expirts  were  170.200 
tons.  For  the  figures  on  foreign  production 
of  iron  nnd  steel  given  al>ovc,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  JCnginecritig  and  Mining  Journal. 

IKBIGATION.  Previous  articles  on  irri- 
gation have  dealt  almost  CNcIusivcly  with  the 
United  States,  but  the  same  activity  in  extend- 
ing irrigation  which  has  I>een  so  noticeable  in 
tlie  United  States  for  tin*  last  few  years  has 
existed  in  other  countries.  The  movement  for 
government  aid  in  the  construction  of  irriga- 
tion works,  which  liegan  in  the  Western  Ifemi- 
sphere  with  the  passage  of  the  United  Slates 
Keelamatiun  act  in  19U2,  has  spread  to  Ijitin 
America,  resulting  in  the  passage  in  Brar.il 
of  the  law  of  1904  providing  for  tho  construc- 
tion of  irrigation  works  by  the  government;  in 
Mexico  in  the  passage  of  the  law  of  Juno  17, 
1908,  providing  for  the  lending  of  government 
credit  for  securing  funds  for  the  construction 
of  irrig.Ttion  works;  in  the  appropriation  of 
$4,000,009  for  the  construction  of  irrigation 
works  in  Porto  Kico;  and  in  the  creation  of 
commissions  to  Investigate  the  subject  and  pro- 
pose systems  of  government  participation  in 
this  work  iu  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  In 
the  arid  countries  of  the  Old  World  tlie  gov- 
ernments have  very  generally  aided  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  in  tho  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  irrigation  works,  notably  in  Italy,  In- 
dia, Egj'pt,  Turkestan,  and  Australia.  The 
form  in  which  this  aid  is  extended  and  some- 
thing of  the  results  arc  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

United  States.  In  the  United  States  most 
of  the  irrigation  works  have  la-on  om-ilructed 
by  private  parties,  the  area  irrigntoil  in  that 
way  up  to  1909  la-ing  estimated  at  13.000,090 
acres,  including  lands  reclaimed  under  the 
Carey  act.  Under  the  Carey  act  (act  of 
August  18,  1H94|  the  Unittnl  Stales  grante<J 
to  each  of  the  arid  States  1,000,009  acres  «»n 
condition  that  the  Slates  provide  for  its 
reclamation.  In  1998  the  provision.s  of  this  act 
were  cxiendeil  to  the  Territories.  The  States 
have  providcnl  for  the  actual  work  of  reebima- 
tion  Ijcing  done  hy  private  parties  under  con- 
tracts with  the  States,  fixing  the  pruvs  at 
which  water  U to  U*  funuAhivl  the  aettlers,  and 
certain  other  conditions.  The  o|s-ralions  under 
this  law  up  to  NovemU-r  1,  1909,  an  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  General  Land  Ollicc,  arc  a.i 
follows: 


Operations  u.ndeb  Caret  Act  to  Xovembeb  1,  1909 


Acres 

Area  applied  for 4.Ss3.S5S.79 

Area  re||n»iulshe(l  j)r  reJerltMl  l»efnre  seKreKullon S3. 611. 71 

Area  .-^eareKiUed  2. 776.599. S3 

Area  r<‘lin(|uis)u-(]  nr  c:inert»-d  .-tfOT  si-Kreaution. 106.7J*5-2D 

Area  pja<-nl«  d 3U.fi6S.9» 

Are:i  unpiitented  3. 076.13s. 22 

Area  for  whieli  appHeations  are  pending 733,339.35 


an  incroa>»e  of  334.929  tons  over  1908.  The  for- 
eign trade  showed  an  increas4*  of  al>out  10  |)er 
cent,  for  the  jH-ritKl.  hi  Swolen  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  ste-t-l  for  Die  six  months  endtHl 
,Tune  30  was  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  289,000 

metric  tons;  wrought  iron,  01,200  tons;  Bea- 


Cnder  the  Kccluination  law'  (act  of  June  17, 
1902)  the  United  States  government  builds  ir- 
rigation works  and  s<dU  rights  to  the  water 
to  be  supplied  for  prices  which  will  repay  the 
cost  of  constriielion,  the  funds  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  Iwing  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
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of  public  tandA.  Tbo  cost  of  water  rights  la  Brazil.  In  1004  Brazil  began  tbe  oonstnie* 
to  Im»  paid  by  tlie  water  users  in  ten  annual  tion  of  certain  canals  specifically  authorized, 
iiistallnienU,  without  interest  on  deferred  pay*  and  in  1905  (law  of  Ortober  10,  1905)  pro- 
menU.  Tbe  following  statement,  showing  the  vided  for  coiiperatlon  between  the  Fetleral  gov* 
condition  of  the  reclamation  fund,  is  taken  ernment  and  the  States  in  the  construction  of 
from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte-  other  works.  This  is  a direct  contribution  by 
rior  for  1909:  the  general  government  and  there  is  no  pro* 

CoxDiTiojf  OF  Reclamation  Fund,  June  30,  1900. 


Esllmatcd  total  receipts  to  June  30.  1909 |5S.SS2.t40.fi6 

Not  expenditures  to  June  80,  1909 45,757,918.94 


The  following  statement  regarding  the  prog-  vision  in  the  law  for  its  repayment.  Tn  1906 
ross  of  the  works  undertaken  is  compiled  a commission  waa  appointed  to  investigate  the 
from  the  same  report  and  from  a statement  condition  of  works  already  built;  to  receive 
supplied  by  the  statistician  of  the  United  States  requests  for  the  construction  of  other  canals; 
Koclamation  Service:  to  supply  information  regarding  irrigation 

Condition  of  United  States  Reclamation  Fbojects 


Computed  total  cost  of  all  projects 1119.655.000,00 

Total  area  to  bo  irrigated — acres 8,037,961.00 

Cost  per  acre $39.85 

Area  of  land  for  which  water  can  bo  supplied — 1909 767.958  acres. 

Area  actually  Irrigated,  1909 424.549  ** 


Mexico.  In  Mexico  all  irrigation  works  are 
constructed  by  private  parties.  Statistics  as 
to  areas  irrigated  are  not  available.  The  law 
of  June  17,  1908,  provided  for  the  creation  of 
a bank  for  loaning  money  for  the  construction 
of  irrigation  works  and  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  this  bank  to  be  organized  by  four 
of  the  leading  banks  of  Mexico.  The  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  names  three  of  the  fifteen  di- 
rectors, the  banks  organizing  the  institution 
five,  and  the  stockholders  the  remaining  seven. 
Funds  for  loaning  are  to  be  secured  by  the 
issue  of  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, in  a sum  not  exceeding  $50,000,000 
(Mexican)  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign  money. 
This  law  has  been  in  force  so  short  a time 
that  no  statement  of  results  can  be  made. 

PERir.  Irrigation  works  in  Peru  in  general 
arc  built  by  private  parties  under  government 
grants.  The  area  irrigated  was  estimated  in 
11)08  to  bo  120,000  acres,  and  the  irrigable  area 
2,500.000  acres. 

Chile.  Existing  irrigation  works  in  Chile 
have  l>een  built  by  private  partic*s  without  gov- 
ernment supervision.  A commission  appointed 
to  consider  this  matter  re|>orted  in  1908  In 
favor  of  a law  providing  for  the  issue  of  bonds 
to  secure  funds  for  the  construction  of  irriga- 
tion works,  the  cost  of  the  works  to  he  repaid 
to  the  government  and  constitute  a permanent 
revolving  fund  for  the  purpose.  It  proposed 
also  the  creation  of  a permanent  Xationai  Of- 
fice of  Irrigation  to  control  the  streams  of  the 
country  and  grant  rights  to  their  use. 

AWrKNTi.vA.  The  area  irrigat<*<l  in  1908  was 
estimated  at  1.800,000  acres,  the  works  having 
lH*en  built  prlneipuHy  by  private  parth*s.  For 
several  years  there  has  hei»n  agitation  for  gov- 
ernment coiiHtruetion,  and  in  190.5  a law  pro- 
viding for  it  pas*H»d  the  Cham)K*r  of  I>eputies, 
but  was  defeated  it)  the  Senate.  Tlie  latest 
proposal  is  for  ll»e  construction  of  irrlgution 
works  by  the  railroad  companies,  to  he  paid 
for  in  government  bonds  issued  for  that  pur|>ose, 
the  bonds  to  Is*  paid  olf  by  charges  for  the 
water  supplied. 


practice  and  agricultural  machinery;  to  make  a 
general  report  regarding  present  and  proposed 
irrigation  works,  with  estimates  of  their  cost 
and  utility;  and  to  determine  what  agency 
should  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
works  proposed.  There  has  been  proposed  also 
a code  of  water  laws  defining  fully  the  status 
of  rights  to  water  and  providing  for  their  ae* 
quirement. 

Italt.  Government  aid  to  irrigation  in  Italy 
takes  two  forms:  The  direct  construction  of 

works,  tbe  water  from  which  Is  disposed  of 
under  lea.ses,  usually  to  mutual  companies, 
which  distribute  it  to  the  members;  and  con* 
trihiitions  to  the  cost  of  works  built  by  asso- 
ciations organized  for  that  purpose,  the  con- 
tribution consisting  in  the  payment  of  a part 
of  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  works  for  a 
period  of  years,  the  total  contribution  amount- 
ing to  60  nor  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  works. 
Further  aid  is  granted  in  the  form  of  loans 
from  State  banks,  the  conditions  regarding 
security,  repayment,  and  rates  of  interest  being 
fixwl  by  the  government. 

Egypt.  Tlic  government  in  Eg>'pt  controls 
the  use  of  water  from  the  Nile.  It  has  re- 
paired the  ancient  canals  and  built  new  canals 
and  dams  for  the  storage,  diversion,  and  distri- 
bution of  the  water.  The  most  notable  of  theso 
works  is  the  Assuan  Dam,  built  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  a part  of  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Nile,  the  original  purpose  of  this  storage  being 
not  the  reclaiming  of  new  land,  hut  the  con- 
version of  lands  from  basin  irrigation  to  per- 
ennial Irrigation,  approximately  doubling  its 
value  in  this  way.  The  area  converted  up  to 
aiul  Including  1908  was  alauit  352,000  acres, 
nnd  tlie  area  to  lx*  c<mverte4l  in  1909  was  alw>ut 
53,000  acres,  making  the  total  area  slightly 
over  4t)0.000  acres.  Land  values  «lue  to  this 
conversion  are  re|H)rtei!  by  the  government  engi- 
luers  to  have  a»lvnnc<*d  from  £K05  j>er  f^- 
dan  to  £KI35  per  feddan  (alsmt  $.320  to 
$000  per  acre).  In  1907  it  was  decided  to 
raine  the  Assuan  Dam  seven  metres,  increasing 
the  storage  cajuicity  two  and  one-fourth  times, 
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and  providing?  for  tho  irrigation  of  1,000,000 
acres  of  new  lands.  This  work  is  now  in  prog* 
ress,  and  it  is  estimaUMl  tliat  it  will  require 
five  years  for  its  completion.  The  government 
gets  its  returns  from  the  land  revenue  rather 
than  from  a direct  charge  for  the  water  sup- 
plied. 

Rcssia.  It  is  estimated  that  in  European 
Russia  there  is  an  area  of  something  over  26,* 
000,000  acres  which  are  uncultivate<1  on  account 
of  lack  of  moisture,  ^^ost  of  this  land  is  in  the 
southern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  country. 
In  tliis  section  the  government  has  built  canals, 
principally  for  Crown  lands,  but  it  has  also 
made  loans  for  other  works  and  encouraged  the 
construction  of  irrigation  works,  furnishing 
technical  assistance.  Irrigation  has  not,  how- 
ever, had  any  great  development  in  this  part 
of  Russia.  In  Turkestan  large  areas  are  irri- 
gated by  ancient  canals,  the  crops  being  cereals, 
forage  crops,  raisins,  and  other  fruits.  The 
area  actually  irrigated  in  1008  is  estimated 
at  about  5,000,000  acres.  Since  1805  the  Rus- 
sian government  haa  been  building  canals  for 
the  irrigation  of  Crown  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  cotton.  The  extent  of  the  Crown 
lands  susceptible  of  irrigation  is  estimated  at 
1,500,000  acres,  and  adjoining  areas  which 
will  bo  included  in  the  government  projects, 
bringing  the  total  of  these  projects  up  to  2,000.- 
000  acres.  This  government  construction  is 
now  in  progress.  The  Russian  government  is 
also  building  works  for  the  irrigation  of  large 
areas  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

India.  India  has  a larger  irrigated  area 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
total  irrigated  area  is  about  44,000,000  acres, 
of  which  18,500,000  is  irrigated  by  government 
works,  and  25,500,000  by  private  works.  Most 
of  the  government  works  have  been  built  by 
the  British  government,  the  returns  being 
secured  in  some  sections  by  direct  charges  for 
water,  in  some  sections  by  increase  in  the  land 
taxes,  and  in  some  instances  by  a combination 
of  the  two  methods.  The  government  further 
encourages  irrigation  development  by  making 
loans  for  the  construction  of  private  irrigation 
works,  and  by  exempting  from  taxation  the 
increased  land  values  due  to  the  construction 
of  Irrigation  works  for  a suflicient  length  of 
time  to  enable  the  builder  to  recoup  himself 
for  the  outlay.  The  government  works  are 
being  extended  constantly.  They  arc  divided 
into  three  classes:  Productive  works,  which 

are  expected  to  pay  a net  income  above  the 
cost  of  operation  and  interest  on  capital  cost; 
protective  works,  which  are  intendwl  primarily 
as  a protection  against  famine  and  are  not  ex- 
pected to  pay  as  do  the  productive  works, 
although  they  may  do  so;  and  minor  works, 
for  which  no  capital  accounts  have  been  kept, 
BO  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether 
they  pay  a net  profit. 

Athtbalia.  Some  years  ago  the  states  of 
Australia  provided  for  the  creation  of  “ water 
W'orks  trusts”  for  the  building  of  irrigation 
works,  with  funds  loaned  by  the  government, 
but  these  have  he<*n  failures,  very  generally, 
and  the  governments  have  written  off  or  can- 
celed many  of  the  loans  made  to  such  trusts. 
In  more  recent  years  the  states  have  been 
building  irrigation  works  themselves  and  levy- 
ing charges  for  the  water  supplied.  These 
works  have  not  la'cn  financial  successes  gener- 
ally. In  most  sections  it  is  possible  to  grow 


crops  or  maintain  live-stock  without  irriga- 
tion, and  as  a consequence  large  areas  coverotl 
by  canals  are  not  watered  and  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  the  works.  Proposed 
remedies  are  the  purchase  of  the  lands  by  the 
state,  and  their  resale  under  agreements  to 
pay  for  water,  and  the  levying  of  charges  for 
water  on  all  land  for  which  it  is  available, 
whether  it  is  used  or  not. 

There  is  considerable  activity  in  the  extension 
of  irrigation  in  other  coiinlries.  In  the  North- 
west  Territories  of  Canada  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  is  extending  a large  project 
as  fast  as  the  lands  arc  settle<l,  while  private 
parties  are  also  building  works.  In  the  British 
Colonies  in  South  Africa,  the  government  is 
building  irrigation  works,  although  the  de- 
velopment is  not  large  as  yet.  Taking  the 
world  as  a whole,  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
never  a time  of  greater  activity  in  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  works  tlion  the  present. 
See  also  Mesopotamia. 

ISTHMIAN  CANAL  ZONE.  See  Panam.v 
Canal. 

ITALIAN  SOMALILAND.  A nrotecto- 
rat©  of  Italy,  on  the  eastern  coast  oi  Africa, 
extending  from  British  Somaliland  south  to 
the  Juba  River,  which  divides  it  from  British 
East  Africa.  The  estimated  area  is  aliout  100,- 
000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  popula- 
tion about  400,000.  Tlie  Italian  Somali  terri- 
tory comprises  the  Sultanate  of  the  Mijertlns, 
the  Territory  of  the  Nogal,  the  SuUnnnte  of 
Ohhia,  and  the  Benndir  Coast.  The  Ahyssinian 
boundary  was  determined  under  a treaty  of 
May  16,  1008.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
largely  in  pastoral  pursuits,  but  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  country,  which  is  little  developed, 
is  the  forests  of  gum  and  incense-bearing  trees. 
Along  the  Juba  River  some  Italian  companies 
are  attempting  cotton  and  tobacco  culture. 
For  1908-0  the  estimated  revenue  was  2,600,600 
lire,  of  which  1,035,000  lire  w’ere  a state  sub- 
sidy; the  estimated  civil  expenditure  was  1.207,- 
086  lire,  and  military  1,288,614.  In  Dumber, 
1007,  Abyssinian  trilies  raided  the  Benndir 
hinterland  and  fighting  resulted  between  them 
and  the  Italian  troops,  resulting  in  the  killing 
of  two  Italian  offie<*rs.  On  May  16,  1008,  a 
convention  was  made  l>etween  Italy  and  Abys- 
sinia for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  by  a 
line  running  from  Dolo  on  tl»e  Juha  River  to 
the  junction  of  the  Juha  and  Dana  Rivers,  and 
thence  to  the  Webi  Shelx*Ii,  and  thence  to  the 
Anglo-Abvssinian  boundary.  In  March,  1000. 
Buccessfui  ofterations  against  the  Dervishes  were 
reported  by  the  Ctovernor  of  Benadir,  resulting 
in  the  capture  of  2500  cattle,  thirty  prisoners, 
and  guns  and  ammunition.  Fighting  was  also 
reported  on  July  14  and  17,  the  triliesmen 
having  tried  to  bum  the  settlement  of  War- 
sheikh.  Their  loss  was  reported  at  45  killed 
and  20  wounded;  the  Ualian  loss  at  6 of  the 
Askaris  and  the  Italian  captain. 

ITALY,  A constitutional  monarchy  of 
southern  Europe,  including  the  Italian  Penin- 
sula, the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Elba, 
and  about  06  minor  islands.  C'apital,  Rome. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  is  vari- 
ously stat(‘d:  By  the  Almanack  de  Oothn  at 

286,682  square  kilometres,  or  110,600  square 
miles;  by  the  Italian  Survey  Dep.artnient  at 
110,650  square  miles;  and  by  a summing  up 
of  the  areas  of  provinces  and  compartimenti 
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as  aacortainod,  aomo  by  the  Survey  Depart- 
nu*nt,  ijUiera  by  the  Military  Gwpniphical  In* 
atitute  aiiil  by  tlie  Generu!  Statiaticai  Dej>art- 
niont,  at  UU,550  square  niilea.  The  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  IhOl,  niimlwrod  32.* 
473,253;  cHtiniateil,  .lamiurv  I,  33,909,- 

770;  January  1,  1909,  34,209,704.  There  ia  a 
large  settled*  and  floating  foreign  population. 
Tlie  movement  of  the  |Kipulation  for  three  sue- 
cesive  years  is  given  as  follows: 


Births 

Deaths 

MarrlnRcs 

Including: 

IncludlniC 

stIUbom 

stillborn 

260.771 

J. 119.131 

745.0ts 

1907... 

1.110,356 

748.366 

1908... 

282.933 

1,190.167 

821,600 

The  stillborn  numbered  in  1900,  48,153;  1907, 
48.021;  1908,  51.4C6.  The  deaths  for  1908  in- 
clude 77,000  in  the  earthquake  of  Deoemhor. 

The  emigrants  numbered  in  1007,  704,075  (to 
tlH>  Unit«Hl  Slates,  285,731);  1008,  486,074 

(United  States,  128,503).  For  tlie  first  nine 
niontlis  of  1909  the  emigration  is  given  as  258,* 
563  (United  States,  222,537).  The  population 
of  some  of  the  principal  cities  according  to  the 
census  of  1901  (revised)  is  given  as  follows: 
R(«mo,  440.254;  Naples,  508,018;  Milan,  491.460; 
Turin,  282,753;  Palermo,  254,516;  Genoa,  169,- 
385;  Florence.  l.'58,520;  Venice,  150,002. 

Edi  cation.  Two  grades  of  elementary  edu- 
cation are  provided,  ^>th  of  which  are  free,  the 
hiwer  only  (ages  G — 9 in  communes  where  no 
higher  schools  exist,  6 — 12  where  there  arc  such 
schools)  l»eing  compulsory.  The  law  of  July, 
1904,  inifMiKing  s|>e<.Mal  disabilities  on  the  il- 
literate huH  utforded  a mvded  stimulus,  49  per 
cent,  of  the  pf)pulation  over  20  venrs  of  age  !»- 
ing  thus  classei)  prior  to  that  date.  There  has 
been  great  subsequent  improvement.  The  num- 
ber of  public  primary  scMxils  (exclusive  of  in- 
fant) numlK-red  63,259  in  1901-2,  with  56.433 
teachers  and  2.548,383  pupils;  private,  H518, 
with  9306  teachers  and  184.768  pupils.  There 
were  (1905-6)  443  lyceums  and  g>‘innasia,  with 
48,031  pupils;  137  normal  schools,  with  21,730 
students;  307  technical  schools  and  institutes, 
73,294;  and  10  mercantile  marine  institutes, 
2186.  There  are  numerous  special,  professional, 
technical,  and  industrial  schools  and  colleges, 
with  increasing  attendance.  There  are  17  Htale 
universities,  and  four  fri»e  (C'amerino,  Ferrara, 
Perugia,  Urbino),  a total  of  21  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  (1907-8)  of  23,297. 

The  Homan  Catholic  is  nominally  the  state 
religion;  hut  entire  religious  toleration  prevails. 
The  {topiilntion  was  divided  according  to  reli- 
gions (1901)  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics,  31,- 

539,863;  Evangelical  Protestants,  05,69.'>;  Jews, 


35,617;  Greek  Church,  2472;  other  faiths,  338; 
non-profesRors,  36,092;  not  known,  795,276. 

A(iRici;i.Ti  RK.  Of  the  total  area,  20.248,000 
hwtan*s  (70.6  p**r  cent.)  are  prfKiuctive.  The 
arini  under  principal  crops  in  h<>ctares  in  1907 
and  the  yield  for  1906  and  1907  In  hectolitres 
(I  hectolitre  • 2.75  bushels,  22  gallons)  arc 
given  as  folluw's: 


Hectares  Yield  1906  Yield  1907 


Wlu-ttt  6,230.000  62.1S5,0*H)  62.5fl6.OO0 

Vims  3.76H.OOO  29,764,000  63.903,000 

Corn  (1906)  ...,1,817.000  32.776,000  31,162.000 

Ulco  151.000  9.2H.OOO  10.450.000 


Olive  oil  (19U6),1.101.U00  1,113,000  2.567.000 


In  1908  the  wheat  acreage  was  given  as  12,- 
35.5.200,  with  an  averagi*  aimiml  yield  of  162,* 
675,400  bushels.  Italy  has  thus  n wheat  produc- 
tion of  only  13.2  bushels  to  tin*  acre,  and  re- 
sorts to  imports  for  26  per  c«’nt,  of  the  an- 
nual supply.  The  acreage  for  1909  10  is  esti- 
mated at  20  per  cent.  al>ovD  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Italy  is  second  on  the  list  of  the  world’s 
win©  protiuoers,  Franco  Wing  first.  The  yield 
in  1908  was  1,064.800,000  gallons,  showing  a 
reduction  compared  with  1907.  (Sec  I.iqi’orh, 
Fi;bmkntcd  a.vd  Distillko.)  The  olive  crop 
f«»r  1908-9  was  in  some  swtions  a partial  and 
in  others  a complete  failure,  and  the  total  yield 
was  far  Wlow  the  average.  A crop  not  much 
above  two-thirds  normal  is  predicted  for  1909- 
10.  ToImicco  was  planted  on  4893  hectares 
(1906),  and  yielded  6,713.8.3,3  kilos.  The  citrus 
fruits  were  estimated  (1903)  ut  16,700,000 
plants. 

The  avornge  annual  production  of  silk  co- 
coons is  estimated  ot  52.808.000  kilos,  and  of 
silk,  ot  5,6IO.OtH).  In  1908  the  liVe-stock  re- 
turns were  given  as  follows:  Cattle,  6,190.090; 

horses,  955,031;  mules,  371,926;  donkeys,  10,- 
435;  asses,  848,988;  sheep,  11,160,420;  ImtTaloes, 
19.362;  goats,  2,714,513;  swine,  2.503,733.  The 
value  of  the  foresty  proilncts  in  1907  was  given 
at  88,000,000  lire.  The  last  oflicial  bulletin 
shows  that  in  1908  there  were  of  forest  area  in 
Italy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome,  7,356,403  acres  of  wtHHlctl 
forests,  1,083,039  acres  in  “bush”  fon*sts,  juiJ 
1,893,072  acres  bare  of  trees.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Signor  Cooco-Ortu)  calls  the 
w<M»dland  crisis  a ” fearful  and  dangerous  one,” 
and  estimates  that  8,650,000  acres  would  W 
net‘<ltHl  to  place  Italy  on  a footing  with  other 
countries  in  the  matter  of  forests.  See  Fob- 
EaTBY. 

Ml-VlXO,  MAXfFACTlJRES,  FTTC.  The  total  out- 
put of  all  mines  for  1907  was  vuIiuhI  at  87,939,- 
440  lire  (1  lire=19.3  cents).  The  most  im- 
portant. with  production  and  value  (1907),  are 
given  below: 


Mines  (active). 

Sulphur 

Zinc  J 

Lend  ) 

I.eud  and  zinc..... t 

Iron  

<'opp**r  

MlnemI  fuel  

Siiit.  RTaphlto.  petroleum  

Asphaitir  and  bituminous  substances 

Iron  and  cupreous  pyrites 

Mercury  

lioric  acid  


No. 

Metric  tons. 

Lire 

622 

2.787,766 

80.508,304 

4 6'^0 

70,000 

133 

< 43.0.17 

8.417,516 

1 160.517 

19,161.562 

89 

617,952 

9.0K.5.007 

39 

167.619 

6.140.239 

42 

453,137 

4.20K.262 

66 

3.r.93.059 

26 

161.126 

2,201,164 

12 

126.925 

2.12K.450 

8 

76.561 

1,655.475 

U 

2,305 

6CM.450 
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Tho  amount  of  raw  Milphur  pro<!uofd  in  1008 
waj*  443,720  tons.  The  total  nunilier  of  work- 
ers in  active  mines  wrts  50,831.  The  nuinher  of 
workers  in  the  stone  quarries  nuiiil>erod  07,921  j 
value  of  output,  50,319,740  lire.  The  Unto  and 
brick  kilns  employed  !)7t204  in’rsons  and  had 
an  output  vahu^  at  l44.t»4I,5O0  lire. 

The  silk  industries  employed  (1903)  191,000 
persons;  tlie  cotton  and  woolen  industries,  178,- 
000;  hemp,  etc..  20,000.  The  silk  pro*lueed 
from  doniestie  cocoons  in  UM)8  was  4,480,000 
kilos,  against  4,820,<MH)  in  1907;  from  foreign 
coc<M)ns.  l,912.tHN)  kilos,  aj^ainst  1.353,000  in 
1907.  Tlie  value  of  industrial  chemical  prod- 
ucts (1{M>7)  was  123,.522,tH)0  lire.  There 
were  (llKKl)  alsnit  1200  flour  mills  (ex- 
clusive of  small  local  mills).  U<4>ates  and  Itoun- 
ties  are  provided  by  the  povernnjent  in  eneour* 
afrement  of  the  flour-milling;  and  semolina  and 
pastcproiluein;;  industries.  The  tol*acco  in- 
dustry, a irovernmeiit  intmopoly  for  the  past  25 
years,  product's  nearly  double  the  revenue  oris- 
in|f  from  both  other  state  monopolies — salt  and 
the  lottery.  The  numlier  of  ntetric  tons  manu- 
factured in  19tl7-8  was  17,737,  against  1<{,803 
in  1900-7.  The  tobacco  grown  in  Italy  in  1907-8 
was  0459  metric  tons.  The  total  amount  paid 
by  the  government  for  foreign  am!  home-grown 
tobacco  in  1907-8  is  statfHl  at  30,735,731  lire; 
operating  exptmscs,  33.540,500  lire;  total,  04,- 
282.290;  total  toliacco  sah-s,  255,30.>,409  lire; 
net  profits,  191.023,119  lire.  The  match  indus- 
try showed  a total  pnaliiction  (1907-8)  of  07,- 
795,7lH),tHK)  pH»ees.  The  tax  on  matches  is  c«il- 
lected  by  the  sale  of  sfsocial  revenue  stamps  to 
be  Attached  to  the  Imxes;  the  numl»er  sold  in 
1907-8,  showing  approximately  tla*  home  con- 
sumption, numbereil  099,300,558.  The  fisheries 
empioyi>d  ( IXHreinb»T  31,  1900)  25.355  vessels 
of  73.903  tons,  and  lOl.OtMJ  men.  The  value  of 
the  catch  (1900)  was  10,821,000  lire  (tunny 
fish,  3.290,000  lire;  coral,  510, 0<K)). 

CouMfm'K.  The  trade  (special,  transit,  and 
precious  metals)  for  1907,  1908,  and  the  first 
half  of  1909  is  given  in  lire  us  follows: 


Kxports 

Silk 

Cotton  textiles  

Silk  KisHls  

Skins 

Chemi«'nl  products  

Olive  oil  

Hemp 

\VtH»dcn  manufuctun's,  etc.  .... 

Clie<*sf 

^Vults 


Kutfs 

Acid  fruits  

Almonds  

Sulphur 

Marble,  etc 

Kill  I way  carriages  


Uro 

6l7.2tW.W0 

116.000.000 

92.000.000 

92.000. 000 
66.200,000 

64.100.000 

61.400.000 

50.200.000 

44.400.000 

43.700.000 

41.700.000 

40.000. noo 
86,l(K).0e0 

30.600.000 
29.400.  noo 
2H,2O0.0nO 

, 27,800.000 


Tlie  articles  of  import  which  showwl  notable 
increase  in  1909  were  cotton-seerl  oil,  cereals, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  Iunil»or.  The  export  ar- 
ticles showing  considerable  increase  were  silk, 
chemicals,  pre.serves,  hemp,  wines  and  liouors, 
ami  crude  tartar.  Calcium  citrate  declined. 
Olive  oil  declined  on  account  of  the  short  crop; 
citrus  fruits  on  account  of  the  Messina  earth- 
quake. The  imports  and  exports  of  salt  in 
1907  were  51,004  and  99,191  tons  respectively; 
in  1908,  2010  and  85,489  tons.  The  value  of 
the  trade  with  important  countries  of  origin  and 
destination  is  given  in  lire  (1908)  as  follows: 


Imports 

Exports 

Oermany  

521.000.000 

24S.400.000 

4Jr»*nt  Britain  

500.900.000 

131.900.000 

United  Slates  

405.u00.000 

203,800.000 

Auatrlu-llunKury  ... 

300.700,000 

144.900.000 

Frsim-e 

276.300.000 

20S.800.OO0 

Itusslu  

127.700.000 

11,800.000 

British  India  

107,600,000 

18,900,000 

Co«MUXlCATio.va.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
way lines  in  1908  was  10,387  miles;  .state  rail- 
ways, 8380  miles.  Tho  total  receipts  in  1900-7 
were  435, .703, 000  lire.  There  w'cre  (.Tune  30, 
1900  ) 31,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  128,- 


Imports: 

1907 

190S 

1909  (1st  i) 

Ppecial 

2,880.669.000 

168.144.000 

2,913.275.000 

2S.052.000 

1,579.114.809 

4.139,099 

Total  

8.048.813.000 

2.941.S2T.OOO 

1.583.253.908 

Exports: 

special 

1,948.868,000 

1,729.263.000 

21,012.000 

880.199.202 

34.408,498 

Total  

1.750,275.000 

54.101.000 

914.607.700 

Transit 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 
and  their  value  in  lire  are  given  for  1908  as  fol- 
lows : 


Import.s 

Lire 

Cotton,  raw  

Silk 

301.000.fi00 

Oil 

Machinery 

25:.300,000 

219.000.000 

Iron.  . , . 

Timber 

Chemical  products  

Skins  

\V.w| 

Fish 

Brass,  etc,  

Implements 

W«Milen  manufactures  

Silk  manufactures  

Dyes 

Cotton  toxtilcs  

IS'^.TOO.OOO 

113.800,000 

luT.fiOO.OW 

94.900,000 

80.100.O00 

68.800.000 

64.600,000 

BO.400.000 

4^.^00.000 

42.900.000 

87.100.000 

34.O00.U00 

610  miles  of  wire;  7552  miles  of  telephone  lines 
and  09, (Mil  miles  of  wire.  There  were  9772  post- 
oflices  In  1907.  Posts  and  telegraph  receipts, 
91.117,059  lire;  expenditures,  71,100,807.  The 
merchant  marine,  January  1,  1908,  hud  4874 
sailing  ve.sseU  of  408,074  tons,  and  589  steam- 
ers of  520,580  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
entered  in  190"  was  100.017  of  42,555,001  tons; 
ch-ared,  100,49.5  of  42,520,907. 

Kinanck.  Tlie  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
three  fiscal  years  are  given  in  lire  as  followa* 


1903-6  1906-7  1907-8 

Tlevcmie..  5.562.132.714  2.256.039,986  2, .120.597.699 
Kxp'd'ture  2.498.631.328  2.154.190,700  2.25$.T20,848 


The  budget  for  1908-9  estimates  the  total  rev- 
enue at  2.34.7.43,5,1.50  lire;  cx|K>nditure.  2,289,- 
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4.'>8»80.'>,  Th<'  prlncifwil  sonrora  of  revenue  ami 
items  of  ex|K*n(liture  are  ^^ivon  below: 


Revenue  Lire 

Monopolleii  94M.T1&.259 

Direct  taxes  44ti.992,TuO 

Taxes  on  transitrlions 276,200,000 

Public  services  154.4S1.900 

Repayments  145,416.3n9 

State  properties  67.325.3><3 

Special  (virements)  54. 618.049 


Total  ordinary  2.111.867.430 

Extraordinary  233.567.720 


Total  2,346.436,150 

Expenditure  Dire 

Treasury  704.6S6.306 

Finance  300,350,916 

War  287.492.658 

Marine  154. 822.031 

Posts  and  Telegraphs  122.310,491 

Interior  110.246.0S9 

Public  Instruction  87,257.971 

Justice,  etc 52. 5x0,246 

Public  works  44.568.369 

Agriculture,  etc 21.536.835 

Foreign  affairs  19.889.991 


Total  ordinary 1.905.640,883 

Extraordinary  383,819,010 


Total  2.289.469.896 


The  total  public  debt  of  Italy  on  July  1,  1909, 
stood  at  a)>out  13,390.725,000  lire.  Interest  (in- 
cluding premiums)  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  was  as  follows:  Consolidated  debt,  374,- 

027,752  lire;  permanent  annuitv  due  to  the 
Holy  Sec,  3,225,000;  various,  116.389,354;  float- 
ing debt,  7.600,(KK);  total  501,142,100. 

Navy.  The  larger  vessels  of  the  effective  navy 
were  as  follows  in  1909:  First-class  hattie- 

shipa:  2 of  13,420  tons  each;  4 of  12,625  tons 
each;< — second  clas.s  liattleships;  2 of  9800  tons 
each;  3 of  13,298  tons  eaen; — armored  cruis- 
ers; 3 flrst-class  of  7294  tons  each;  2 (1  rat-class 
of  9832  tons  each;  one  second-class  of  4511  tons; 
2 second-class  of  0390  tons  each.  In  19(K)  there 
were  building  one  flrst-class  battleship  of  19,- 
000  tons  and  2 flrst-class  armored  cruisers  of 
9832  tons  each;  and  there  were  projected  one 
flrst-class  battleship  of  19,000  tons  and  2 flrst- 
class  battleships  of  21,000  tuns  each.  The  num- 
ber and  displacement  of  effective  warships,  built 
and  building,  of  1000  or  more  tons,  and  of 
torpedo  craft  of  60  or  more  tons,  were  as  fol- 
lows in  1909:  Battleships  of  10,000  tons  and 

over,  11,  ai^rregating  141,200  tons;  armored 
cruisers,  10,  of  78,720  tons;  one  cruiser  of  3000 
tons;  cruisers  between  3000  and  1000,  9,  ag- 
gregating 19,320  tons;  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
21,  of  7053  tons;  torpe<lo  boats,  03.  of  8S9H  tons; 
submarines,  7,  of  1087  tons;  total,  122  war 
vessels,  aggregating  259.278  tons.  The  naval 
expenditure  of  Italy  during  the  ten-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1910,  is  stated  at  $259,531,000. 

The  battleship  Itoma  was  finished  and  com* 
missioned  in  1909,  but  slow  progress  is  being 
made  on  tl»e  Dreadnought,  Dante  Alighieri,  and 
the  press  complained  about  the  delay  in  carry- 
ing out  the  new  building  programme,  esfK'cially 
in  commencing  the  battleship  “ B,”  authorized 
in  1907.  One  and  one-half  years  ago,  at 
tlK*  end  of  Augtist.  bt‘cnuse  the  iiiornate 
<iei  jAnyiri  PuhbliH  incliscreetly  published 
the  contents  of  the  contract  plan  ahead  of 
time,  the  Minister  of  Murine  further  deferred 
laying  the  mutter  of  tlte  proposals  before  the 


state  council.  The  new  building  programme 
iiicludiHl  the  batlh^liip  Dante  Alighieri,  now 
building  at  Castellanmre,  battleships  (22,000 
tons)  *' B,”  “ S,”  and  “D”;  small  cruijwrs 

(3300  tons)  ” S,”  “ T.”  *'  U 12  destroyers  (500 
tons);  30  coastal  torpedo  teats  of  120  tons; 
11  submarines;  and  a floating  dock  for  sub- 
marines. The  annual  munceuvres  were  held  in 
September,  with  34  ships,  including  9 armored 
vessels,  as  well  as  a flotilla  of  submarines.  The 
exercises  were  tactical;  those  of  previous  years 
had  been  strategical  in  connection  with  landing 
operations. 

Tte  publication  in  April,  1900,  of  the 
Austrian  naval  programme  calling  for  the 
completion  of  three  and  possibly  four  new 
Dreadnoughte  in  1912  indicated  that  Austria 
and  (iermany  would  soon  have  a strong  naval 
base  in  the  Mediterranean.  Italy's  standard  of 
a naval  power,  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  any 
other  country  whose  only  coast  was  on  the 
Mediterranean,  was  thereby  threatened.  The 
naval  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  Ad- 
miral Mirabeles,  greatly  increased  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  next  six  years.  They  called  for 
four  new  battleships  of  the  largest  size  (in- 
stead of  two)  ; three  cruisers,  many  submarines 
and  other  small  vessels,  and  a thorough  system 
of  eonst  defenses. 

Army.  Military  service  is  compulsory  and 
universal,  the  army  being  composed  of  an  active 
or  regular  army,  a mobile  militia  and  a Terri- 
torial army,  f^rvice  is  for  19  years  from  the 
age  of  20,  and  of  this  two  or  three  (in  the  case 
of  cavalry)  years  are  spent  with  the  colors,  0 or 
6 years  with  the  regular  army  reserve,  3 or  4 
years  with  the  mobile  militia,  and  7 years  in 
the  Territorial  army.  The  quota  of  recruits 
each  year  is  divided  into  3 classes  of  which 
only  the  first  go  into  the  regular  army,  while 
the  second  receive  military  training  but  are  on 
leave  and  the  third,  also  exempted  for  various 
reasons,  are  assigned  to  the  Territorial  militia. 
In  1908  the  reorganization  law  increased  the 
liability  to  service  as  various  causes,  among 
these  emigration,  were  cutting  down  the  num- 
bers of  tlie  yearly  contingent  available  for  the 
army  and  the  nature  of  exemptions  were  de- 
creased. It  was  desired  to  reduce  the  time  of 
service  with  the  colors  to  two  years  and  in  that 
event  a still  larger  contingent  would  be  de- 
manded. The  Italian  army  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Army  Council  create<l  by  decree  of 
February  2,  1908.  There  are  12  army  corps  each 
comprising  2 divisions,  except  that  of  the  mili- 
tary district  of  Rome  which  has  3.  There  were 
in  the  regular  army,  according  to  the  scheme  of 
organization  taking  eflect  Octoter  1,  1909,  96 
regiments  (288  battalions)  of  infantry,  12  regi- 
ments (30  battalions)  of  Iferaaglieri,  and  8 regi- 
ments (26  battalions)  of  Alpine  troops;  12 
regiments  of  l.ancers  and  17  of  cavalry;  24 
regiments  of  field  artillery  w'ith  180  G-gun  bat- 
teries, 1 regiment  (6  batteries)  of  horse  artillery 
(4  guns  only  in  time  of  peace)  ; 2 regiments  of 
mountain  artillery.  3 regiments  of  fortress  ar- 
tillery; and  3 rt-giments  and  one  brigade  (in 
.Sardinia)  of  coast  artillery;  5 regiments  of 
engineers  and  companies  of  other  technical 
troops;  12  legions  of  r/iro6imert  or  Oendarmet 
and  12  compatties  of  sanitary  troops  and 
12  supply  companies.  According  to  this  or* 
gnnizuiiori  the  fx-ace  efTective.  all  ranks,  would 
I»o  (exchisive  of  the  troops  in  Africa)  13.942 
olDcers  and  271,107  men.  For  the  year  1909- 
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IdlD  the  efToctivo  present  strenj^th  was  6xo<]  at 
203,000  men.  On  a war  footing  the  Italian 
army  as  arrayed  in  1000  would  include  of  the 
permanent  army  39,254  otiicers  and  247,457  men 
with  the  colors,  on  **  unlimited  lehve 488,487 
men,  the  mobile  militia  320,500,  and  the  Terri* 
torial  militia  2,274,737  or  a grand  total  of  3,* 

403.505.  The  fact  that  the  Territorial  militia 
are  practically  untrained  destroys  much  of  the 
effect  of  these  figures.  The  Italian  army  on  a 
war  footing  in  1900  had  an  effective  strength  of 

3.403.505. 

The  army  estimates  showed  a considerable  in- 
crease; the  Minister  of  War,  (General  Spingardi, 
demanded  10,000,000  francs  additional  for  the 
present  year  and  10,000,000  francs  for  the  year 
following.  The  increase  was  explained  in  part 
by  the  increased  price  of  equipment  but  also 
by  the  increase  of  the  effective  to  225,000.  An 
extensive  plan  of  fortification  was  estimated  to 
cost  280,000,000  francs,  which  was  to  bo  dis* 
tributed  over  a number  of  years.  The  law  of 
military  reorranization  passed  as  a result  of 
the  reports  of  a recent  Parliamentary  Commis* 
sion  went  into  effect  October  1. 

GovEBNiiENT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  the  King,  who  acts  through  a respon- 
sible council  of  ele\’en  ministers.  The  legisla- 
tive power  rests  conjointly  in  the  King  and  the 
Parliament.  The  latter  is  divided  into  a senate 
(318  members)  and  a representative  chamber  of 
deputies  (508).  The  King  in  1000  was  Victor 
Kmanuel  III.  (Vitorio  Rmanuele  III.),  born 
November  11,  1869;  married,  October  24,  1896, 
to  Elena  of  Montenegro.  The  heir  apparent  is 
Prince  Umlierto,  born  September  15,  1904.  Tlie 
Ministry  until  December,  1009,  was  constituted 
as  follows:  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 

ister of  the  Interior,  O.  Giolitti;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, T.  Tittoni;  Justice,  etc.,  V.  E.  Orlando; 
Finance,  P.  Lacava;  Treasury,  P.  Carcano; 
War,  General  Spingardi;  Marine,  Admiral 
Mirabello;  Public  Instruction,  L.  Rava;  Public 
Works,  P.  Bertolini;  Agriculture,  etc.,  F.  Cocco- 
Ortu;  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Dr.  C.  Schanzer. 
For  the  Cabinet  crisis  and  new  Ministry  of 
December  10,  1909,  see  closing  paragraph  on 
Ui9tory. 

Histobt 

Pabliavc!TT.  Earlv  in  the  year  an  amnesty 
was  granted  by  the  King  to  special  claases  of 
criminal  offenders,  chieHy  Socialists  and  labor 
leaders  imprisoned  for  inciting  strikers  to  vio- 
lence and  for  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
labor.  On  February  6 the  Council  of  Ministers 
decided  on  dissolution.  The  general  elections 
which  were  held  on  March  7 were  very  favor- 
able to  the  Ministry.  The  constitution  of  the 
Chamber  which  met  on  March  23  was,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  elections:  Extreme  T^ft  (Socialists, 

43;  Radicals,  37;  Republicans,  23),  103;  Con- 
stitutional Opposition,  43;  Catholics,  16;  Min- 
isterialists, 340.  The  matters  l»efore  Parlia- 
ment may  hero  be  briefly  summarized,  and  the 
chief  topics  will  be  discussed  in  succeeding  para- 
graphs. Considerable  additions  were  accepted 
by  Parliament  in  both  the  army  and  navy  esti- 
mates. Among  other  measures  discusse<l  were 
a motion  to  reduce  or  abolish  grain  duties, 
which  was  defeated,  and  bills  for  the  payment 
of  the  members  of  Parliament.  On  the  latter 
subject  Premier  Giolitti  said  that  the  idea  of 
paying  members  was  gaining  in  favor  and  that 
the  government  would  not  oppose  it.  An  at- 


tack was  made  on  the  government’s  ecclesias- 
tical policy  but  without  result.  There  was 
sharp  criticism  in  the  CliamWr,  during  tl>e  dis- 
cussion of  the  budget  of  the  MiniHt4*r  of  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  measures  which  the  gi>vern- 
ment  hud  taken  for  relief  after  the  cartliqiiake. 
The  government  ship  subsidy  policy  aroused  vio- 
lent opposition  in  July,  but  the  question  was 
deferred  to  the  end  of  the  year.  This  was  the 
main  issue  in  tlie  autumn  general  elt*ctions. 
Tlie  Chamber  reassembled  November  18,  and 
the  Giolitti  Ministry  soon  afterwards  resigned, 
being  defeated  on  the  question  of  tax  reform, 
and  not  os  had  been  expected  on  the  Marine  Con- 
>'entions  against  which  the  Opposition  had  been 
hitherto  concentrated. 

EABTUgCAKE  RfxiEr  Mcasitbhs.  On  Decem- 
ber 28,  1908,  occurred  the  most  disastrous  earth- 
quake that  ever  visited  a civilized  country.  The 
chief  havoc  was  wrought  in  the  strip  of  land 
bordering  the  Straits  of  Messina  wherein  are 
situated  the  two  large  cities  of  Messina  with 
about  160,000  inhabitants  and  Reggio  witb 
aliout  60,000  (commune),  and  from  this  cen- 
tre the  devastation  spread  over  an  area  of  some 
4500  square  miles.  Ruth  Messina  and  Reggio 
were  utterly  ruined  and  over  forty  communities 
in  Calabria  and  Sicily  were  destroyed.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  loss  of  life  varied  greatly.  OfBeial 
estimated  placed  it  at  125,000,  while  other  esti- 
mates rani^d  from  50,000  to  liM),000.  Rescue 
work  was  immediately  undertaken  by  the  for- 
eign vessels  in  Sicilian  waters  and  good  service 
was  rendered  by  the  men  of  the  American, 
British  and  Russian  war  ships,  which  were 
dispatched  promptly  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
Foreign  nations  also  contributed  generously  in 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  the  United 
States  Congress  voting  an  appropriation  of 
$800,000  and  a still  larger  sum  l>eing  contributed 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  (see  Earth- 
quakes). 

Parliament  passed  an  act  in  January  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  work  of  restoration  in  the 
regions  visited  by  the  earthquake.  For  the  re- 
construction of  the  national  buildings  and  pub- 
lic works  money  was  obtained  from  the  balance 
remaining  from  the  budget  of  1907-8.  The 
funds  for  the  needs  of  the  provinces  and  local 
divisions  were  raised  by  a surtax  of  two  per 
cent,  for  five  years  on  certain  classes  of  the  di- 
rect taxes  and  stamp  duties,  and  for  private 
needs  the  government  promised  to  pay  half  the 
yearly  interest  and  half  the  annual  installment 
on  loans  to  run  for  thirty  years  which  it  would 
secure  for  any  person  desiring  to  rebuild.  It 
furthermore  paid  an  insurance  to  the  loaning 
companies  and  for  fifteen  years  exempted  the 
borrower  from  all  national  and  local  taxation. 
In  April  the  King  and  Queen  visited  the  stricken 
areas  for  the  si'cond  time  and  the  former  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  progress  made.  A 
numljcr  of  earthquake  shocks  occurred  in  Cala- 
bria and  Sicily,  including  one  of  considerable 
severity  at  Messina  on  July  1,  which  caused  a 
panic  among  the  inhabitants.  A serious  riot 
occurred  at  SinapoUs  in  Calabria  in  May  on 
account  of  the  non-distribution  of  relief  funds, 
and  six  persons  were  kitie<l  and  many  wounded. 
The  government  was  sharply  criticised  for  dila- 
torinosa  and  inefficiency  in  the  work  of  relief. 
The  subject  came  up  in  the  Chamber  during 
the  diseussion  of  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  V\’orks.  On  its  own  Iwdinlf  the  govern- 
ment declared  that  its  work  had  been  hindered 
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by  tho  dnmnp^  dono  by  tho  milways  and  by  the 
character  of  the  anil  and  the  attitude  of  the 
people  in  Calabria.  The  relief  nieaaures  wore 
slowly  executed  and  there  was  much  eompluint 
of  a luck  of  initiative  and  of  a tendency  to  wait 
for  ordera,  no  matter  how'  urgent  and  disfreshing 
the  Bituation.  The  red  tupe  and  oiricialiHin  of 
a bureaucratic  adininiHtration,  eti{MH;iaIly  in  the 
navy,  were  set’crely  bbinietl.  11m*  corrc«|>oriilenlB 
for  Uritinh  newajm|MTa  were  ]Mvrticubirly  cen- 
Borious.  Slight  progress  was  ma<le  in  housing 
the  people  of  Messina  during  the  summer.  It 
was  churgrti  that  the  work  of  restoration  was 
even  retarded  by  the  oRicials,  that  the  Antericaii 
plan  of  biiibling  wooden  houses  had  U'l'ii  cheeked 
again  and  again,  and  that  wckmI  for  these  houses 
supplietl  from  Kngland  was  allowed  to  (lo;it  for 
an  indcllnite  perical  in  tlie  Keggio  harbor,  also 
that  the  wuU-r  supply  did  not  improve.  On  the 
other  hand,  conditions  at  Heggio  were  some- 
what better  and  during  the  summer  were  im- 
proving. See  the  articles  on  Eabthquakks  and 
on  United  States,  paragraph  on  t'ongress. 

Growth  op  the  Monabterieh.  TIhj  govorn- 
iiHjnt’s  policy  toward  tho  Church  was  criticised 
and  on  May  31  Signor  Chiesa  introduced  a 
resolution  against  the  monasteries.  As  a re- 
sult of  the  government’s  let-alone  policy, 
whereby  Catholics  enjoyed  nil  the  rights  grunt^ 
to  individual  Italians,  there  was  evidence  of 
growing  strength  on  the  part  of  the  monasteries, 
convents  and  other  church  institutions.  Signor 
Chiesa  presented  figures  whicli  indicated  a sur- 

{>rising  increase.  According  to  these  the  num- 
>er  of  monasteries  and  convents  r»>se  from  951 
and  2005  res|»ectively  in  1901  to  1203  and  2058 
in  1909;  and  tlie  monastic  and  conventual 
schools  from  1342  to  2035  with  an  enrollment 
of  150,000.  The  Chamber,  however,  was  un- 
willing to  appear  in  the  light  of  a persecutor 
of  the  Church  and  the  resolution  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  110. 

The  Ship  SrasiDiES.  Tlie  question  of  the 
ship  subsidies  reached  a critical  stage  just  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  Pitrlianient  on  July 
12.  In  the  ship  subsidies  bill  introduced  by  the 
government  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
Italian  Uloyd  which  granted  the  company  cer- 
tain privileges  at  variance  with  the  law  of  April 
6,  1908,  fixing  the  conditions  of  these  contracts. 
For  one  tiling  it  allowed  the  company  a prelim- 
inary period  of  live  years  before  Uie  amount  of 
tho  subsidy  was  fixed  for  the  next  twenty.  This 
was  attacked  by  Baron  Sonnino  of  the  Opposi- 
tion as  inviting  extravagance  on  the  company’s 
part  during  these  first  live  years  in  order  to  se- 
cure a larger  subvention.  Otlier  wrious  deft'cts 
in  the  plan  were  j>ointed  out.  The  bill  was 
condemned  fur  conferring  on  the  Lloyd  a virtual 
monopoly,  and  the  government  was  criticised 
for  m»t  asking  Parliament  to  amend  the  law  of 
1908,  which  in  some  respects  was  illiberal,  in- 
stead of  bringing  in  a bill  which  covensl  a pri- 
vate arrangement  with  the  company  at  variance 
with  that  law.  Tlie  law  of  190H  providcnl  for 
eompc'titive  bids  and  this  also  was  disregarded. 
Finally  the  government  declared  its  willingness 
to  place  the  contract  at  public  auction  and 
ask(Hl  the  C'hamlM>r  to  Kus|>end  <li-M:uHsittii  of  the 
bill.  To  this  the  UhamUT  agreed,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  thus  deferred  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  New  Ministry.  The  weakm*«s  of  the 
Giolitti  Ministry  was  manifest  on  the  eve  of 
adjournriH'iit  (July  12)  in  the  course  of  the 
ship  subsidy  debate.  It  fell  warn  after  the 


meeting  of  Parliament  on  Xowmlier  18,  but 
contrary  to  expectation  the  immediate  occasion 
of  its  overthrow  w’as  not  tlic  ship  subsidy  ques- 
tion but  a question  arising  from  a tux  reform 
pro|x)sal.  TIhs  new  Premier  was  Baron  Son- 
nino, who  had  led  tlK»  attack  on  the  ship  subsidy 
bill  in  July.  General  Spingardi,  Minister  of 
War,  and  two  other  raeml>era  of  the  Giolitti 
Cabinet  were  reUitiiMl  in  the  new  Ministry.  Its 
ci>ni|K»sition  was  announced  on  December  10  as 
follows: 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Baron  Sonnino;  Minister  for  For- 
eign AlTairs,  Count  Guicciardini;  Marino,  Ad- 
miral Betlolo;  War,  General  Sping.irdi;  Wor- 
ship and  Justice,  Signor  Scialoja;  Agriculture, 
Signor  Lu/j;atti;  bMucatiun,  Signor  Danet»; 
Trea.sury,  Signor  Salamtra;  Finance,  Signor 
Ariotta;  Public  W’orks,  Signor  Buldni;  P«»sU 
and  Telegraph.s,  Signor  di  f^nt’Onorin. 

Other  Events.  Important  archicological  dis- 
coveries were  made  at  Home  in  February,  in- 
cluding finds  of  statues  of  Jupiter,  Bacchus, 
Chronos  and  au  Egyptian  deity.  (Stfc  Abc'H.e- 
OLOCY.)  Tho  Keats-Shellcy  Memorial  was  in- 
augurated on  April  5.  Tlie  hmiHe  in  which 
Keatu  died  in  Home  had  been  bought  by  money 
raised  in  Kngland  and  America  and  turned  into 
a museum  ami  library  wliich  it  was  ho|>ed  would 
ser\'o  aa  a sort  of  centre  for  English,  Italian 
and  American  literature  and  prese>rve  in  good  or- 
der the  tombs  of  Keats  and  Shelley.  Tlie  King 
attendcnl  tho  ceremonies.  In  April  the  beati- 
fication of  Joan  of  Arc  was  s<demnized  at  St 
Peter’s.  On  May  17  the  Sixth  International 
Cotton  Congress  was  ojarntnl  at  Milan.  The 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Ix>mhard  lil»eration  was 
celebratinl  at  several  cities.  The  battle  of 
Magenta,  which  occurred  on  Jung  4,  1859,  w*aa 
commemorated  at  Magenta  on  June  4. 

A feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  presence  of 
the  French  representatives.  The  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  Solferino  was  celebrated  at  San  Martino 
on  June  24,  tho  King  and  Queen  participating, 
and  at  Genoa  a stone  was  laid  to  comroem- 
morate  the  departure  of  the  French  troops. 
There  were  also  festivities  at  Turin,  Florence 
and  Rome  as  well  as  in  France  to  commem- 
nmrate  the  anniversary  of  Iximljnrd  liln'ration. 
.An  important  movement  had  been  gaining 
strength  in  Italy  for  some  time  past,  which 
aimed  at  turning  Italian  emigration  to  Italy’s 
advantage  by  making  the  Italian  labor  supply 
a basis  for  demanding  commercial  concessions 
from  the  country  of  destination.  It  also  con- 
templated measures  for  preventing  emigrants 
from  giving  up  their  Italian  nationality.  Sig- 
nor Tittoni  s|M>ke  on  this  subject,  but  steered 
ckuir  of  visionary  proponals.  He  jir»>misod  W'lter 
Hubwidjes  for  Italian  schools  in  tho  United 
States  and  South  America.  The  Dante  Alighieri 
Society  was  in  symiHithy  with  this  programme. 
The  most  important  mwting  in  the  history  of 
this  society  was  held  at  Broi^eia  in  Octol>or.  Its 
iiitMiilarrAhip  within  a comparatively  short  time 
had  risen  from  three  Ihnusand  to  fifty  thousand. 
Us  chief  objects  were  to  foster  the  itnliun  lan- 
guage, promote  Italian  unity,  and  prevent  Ital- 
ian emigrants  from  giving  up  their  nation- 
ality. In  April  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy  re<’eived  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
at  Bain,  and  on  May  12  the  King  met  the  Ger- 
man EmjK*ror  at  Brindisi.  On  Octol>er  23,  the 
(V.ar,  whoM*  vi-*it  to  Italy  had  Issm  widely 
heralded,  arriveil  at  Uneconigt.  There  had  Iwen 
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imioh  talk  amonp  the  Socinlint*  of  demonstra- 
tions against  tliis  visit  ami  the  Chaml>cr8  of 
i«abor  liud  planned  a j;i-noral  strike,  but  in  view 
of  the  ^o>nerHl  opposition  to  iliese  plans  they 
were  given  up.  llic  visit  was  regarded  as  of 
great  international  importance.  The  usual  ex- 
pressions of  friendship  were  interchanged  and 
gratitude  was  exprt^nsed  In  the  King’s  s|ms*i-1i  for 
Hussiun  aid  after  the  earthquake.  It  was  hailtHl 
in  France  as  a sign  of  rapprochrmrnt  U'twtvn 
Hussia  and  Italy  in  spite  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liaiu'c,  Human  Catiiouc  CiirBcii. 

ITO  (HiBoiitr.Mi)  Prince.  A Japanese  states- 
man, assasMitiated  by  a Korean,  Octolwr  2d,  11MJ9. 
He  was  born  in  1841,  the  son  of  a small  nmn 
of  the  Samurai  or  feudal  fighting  claxs  in  the 
t(»wn  of  Sliimonoseki  in  tlie  Province  of  Chosii. 
At  his  birth  he  was  given  tlie  name  Shunsukc 
(sii{M>rior  being),  but  later  in  life  he  dropped 
this  ami  assumed  the  name  Ilirobum!,  which  is 
freely  translated,  “Benevolent  Literature.”  He 
WHS  left  an  orphan  early  in  life  and  was  adopted 
by  relatives.  His  early  years  were  devoted  to 
learning  the  arts  of  war  and  in  perfecting  him- 
atdf  in  the  discipline  of  his  class.  During  his 
youth,  the  Lord  of  Choau,  his  master,  became 
restive  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Shogun  and 
reUdle<)  against  him,  and  Ito  was  sent  to  Tokio 
to  obtain  secret  information.  While  in  Tokio 
be  caught  a glimpse  of  tlie  great  world  beyond 
Japan,  and  on  his  return  with  four  com|>anions 
conceived  the  idea  of  escaping  from  Japan  and 
going  to  Kngland.  At  the  time  a Scotch  whaler 
was  anchored  in  the  Strait  of  Shinutmiseki,  and 
in  the  darkness  one  night  the  five  l)oys  swam 
out  and  board«‘»l  her.  The  captain  of  the  ves- 
iu-1  was  finally  persuaded  to  take  them  with 
him  and  Ito  and  the  others  worked  their  way 
on  ahiplK)Rrd  until  they  arrived  in  Kngland. 
The  stay  liere  was  short,  however,  for  in  1803 
the  Iword  of  Chosu  fortified  the  Strait  of  Shi- 
monosoki  against  foreigners  and  even  fired  on 
two  United  .States  sloops  of  war  and  French  and 
Dutch  vesHcls.  Ito,  hearing  this,  hastened  home 
in  an  elTort  to  forestall  the  combined  movement 
of  foreign  warships  against  his  lord.  His  coun- 
sels, however,  did  not  prevail  and  the  foreign 
fleet  arrived  ami  bombarded  and  leveh'il  the 
forts.  The  relwllion  which  seated  the  present 
EmfM*ror  on  the  throne  lH*gan  shortly  after  this, 
and  Ito,  Imh^uiisc  of  his  escapade  in  England 
and  his  attempts  to  dissuade  the  Ix>rd  of  the 
Province  against  fighting  the  Westerners,  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  his  own  people.  He, 
with  Inouye,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Eng- 
land, were  attacktMl  by  assassins  and  Ito  was 
saveil  only  by  the  strategy  of  a girl  who  hid  him 
aafely.  Tliis  girl  later  bi'came  his  wife.  He 
did  not  play  any  great  part  in  the  War  of  tlie 
Reljellion,  but  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  young 
progressists,  whose  wJiole  soul  was  devotetl  to 
the  Emj>eror  an«!  the  cause  of  an  enlightened 
•Tapan.  He  was  made  first  governor  of  the  port 
of  Kol>(’‘  when,  at  the  demamU  of  the  Powers, 
the  [>ortB  of  Japan  were  thrown  o|ien  to  for- 
eign comnMTce.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
trnrisferrwl  to  Tokio  os  Vice-Minister  of  Public 
Works.  In  1872  he  Iw'came  a memlH*r  of  an 
embassy  bended  by  Iwakura,  a noble  of  high 
rank,  which  made  a two  years’  circuit  of  Uic 
great  Powers  in  an  effort  to  gain  a modifica- 
tion of  the  earlier  treaties.  During  the  prog- 
ress of  tliis  embassy  Ito  visit<'d  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time.  He  played  the  fore- 
most part  in  the  eventful  years  wliich  followed 


during  which  Japan  was  endeavoring  to  ad- 
just herself  and  adapt  herself  (o  Western  civili- 
sation. He  ha<l  the  chief  part  in  formulating  the 
constitution  under  which  Japan  is  now'  governed, 
ife  w'aa  prominent  also  in  folhming  up  the  new 
country's  industrial  system  and  t<M»k  nil  active 
part  in  the  rudimentary  Iwginnings  of  an  army 
and  navy.  In  1H83  when  Prince  Sjinjo  resigned 
the  premiership  of  the  empire,  Ito,  who  had 
l*een  made  a count  U-caiis*’  of  his  services  the 
year  previous  in  drawing  up  the  Tientsin 
agreement  with  Li  Hung  (‘hang,  was  given  the 
jsisl.  He  was  then  44  years  old.  He  at  once 
l>eciime  one  of  the  close  circle  of  “ rMcr  states- 
men.” the  um*flicial  Insly  that  stands  alsive  all 
constitutional  )>rovisions  next  to  the  h^mperor 
as  an  advisory  board.  Ho  resigned  the  premier- 
ship to  fill  the  chair  of  president  of  the  newly 
creaUnl  House  of  Pckts.  In  this  position  he  had 
many  important  tusks  to  perform.  He  met  Li 
Hung  Chang  as  a peace  envoy  at  the  close  of 
the  short  war  with  China,  and  at  Fhimonoseki 
signed  t)>c  famous  peace  w'hich  contained  the 
elements  of  the  future  greater  war  with  Russia. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  Ito,  now  made  a 
marquis,  played  an  important  p^irt  in  all  gov- 
ernmental affairs.  His  efforts  were  directed  to- 
w’ards  strengtlu-ning  the  resources  of  tlie  em-  , 
pire  for  the  w'ar  with  Russia,  which  undoubt- 
edly lie  foresaw.  When  the  war  broke  out,  from 
his  place  near  the  throne  he  h«1|MHl  to  keep  the 
fortunes  of  Japan  in  the  ascendant  and  to 
strengthen  the  sv'mpathy  for  his  country  among 
Anglo-Saxons.  When  the  peace  of  Portsmouth 
was  signed.  Prince  Ito  suffen-d  the  popular  con- 
tumely which  included  all  tlie  oflicers  of  the  g<)V- 
ernniciit.  His  statute  in  Kol8*  was  torn  from 
its  pt'dcHtal  and  lii»  name  wan  gi-nenilly  exe- 
crated. He  was  unmoved  by  this  clamor,  how- 
ever, and  in  1895  was  given  the  task  of  mak- 
ing Korea  a Jajmnese  province.  He  compelled 
the  Korean  Emperor  to  sign  away  the  sover«*»gn 
rights  of  tho  ancient  land,  and  placed  on  the 
throne  a ruler  of  his  own  ch«>o8ing.  Through 
his  masterly  efforts  the  administration  of  the 
country  was  reformed  and  great  progress  was 
made  in  all  social  and  political  branches.  Al- 
though he  was  bitterly  hated  by  the  Koreans, 
it  is  certain  that  he  at  no  time  used  arbitrary 
or  unduly  harsh  measures.  In  1007  the  title 
of  Prince  was  bestowMl  upon  him  and  he  re- 
signed the  office  of  Resident-General  in  May, 
1009,  to  succeed  the  late  Field  Marshal,  Yama- 
gala,  as  presiilent  of  the  Privy  Council.  In 
August  he  visitisl  S(*oul  and  received,  according 
to  Japanese  reports,  a cordial  welcome.  He 
was  assassinnbnl  at  Harbin.  Manchuria,  where 
he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a con- 
ference with  M.  Kokovsofr.  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Finance,  in  regard  to  the  general  railway  situ- 
ation in  Manchuria.  Three  other  persona  of  his 
party  wore  liadly  wounded  by  Uk!  a-ssassin.  He 
claimed  to  have  committed  the  crime  simply 
from  patriotic  motives  without  any  personal 
animosity  for  the  victims.  Japan. 

IVORY  COAST,  The.  A French  colony  In 
French  West  Africa  (q.  v.).  Area.  I2.'».5.38 

Miuare  miles;  popiihation  (IlHMl),  889.179.  It 
includes  the  protertiM  native  kingdom  of  Kong. 
The  capital  is  Ringerville  f formerly  called  Ad- 
jami*-).  The  principal  settlements  are  Grand 
Rassiim  and  Assiiiie.  C<»rn,  coffee,  ruhlH*r, 
fruits,  and  iimhopiny  are  produced.  GoM  out- 
put 4225  grammes,  valued  at  11.832 

francs.  lin|K»rta  (1907),  14,314,000  francs;  ex- 
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ports,  10.011.000  francs.  Kailway  lino  open 
(1008)  51  iiiik*«;  uiiiUt  conatruction,  107  mile#. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  connection  exists  with 
adjoining  colonies.  In  10U7  tliere  were  36  post- 
offices.  In  lOOtl,  1081  vessels,  of  1.776,082  tons, 
entered,  and  1087,  of  1,780,267  tons,  cleared, 
at  tlie  ports.  The  sum  of  10.000,000  francs  has 
been  assigned  from  the  colonial  loan  for  railway 
construction  and  harbor  improvement.  The  lo- 
cal budget  balanced  (1004)  at  3.308,800  francs. 
A lieutenant-governor  administers  the  colony 
under  the  direction  of  the  Governor-General  of 
French  West  Africa. 

JACKSON,  Siieu)o:r.  An  American  clergy- 
man and  educator,  died  May  1,  1000.  Tie  was 
born  in  Minaville,  N.  Y.,  in  1834.  and  after 
^aduating  from  Union  College  in  1855  and 
from  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1858,  was  ordained  a Prcsl>yterian  clergyman. 
From  1858  to  I860  be  acted  as  missionary  to 
Indians  in  the  West,  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  pastor  at  Ta  Crescent,  Minn.  He  made  a 
special  study  of  conditions  in  Alaska  for  over 
30  years,  and  from  1885  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  held  the  position  of  general  agent  of 
edtication  in  Alaska.  Dr.  Jackson  introduced 
the  public  school  system  into  that  Territory  and 
was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
the  people.  Tn  addition  his  interests  in  other 
matters  were  large,  and  he  was  associated  in 
many  religious  and  philanthropic  movements. 
Among  other  works  he  wrote  Education 
Alaaka  (1872);  Handbook  on  Alaska;  Alaska 
and  Missions  on  the  yorth  Parifio  Coast 
(1880),  and  many  reports  for  the  government. 

JAIHE,  Don.  Pretender  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  Sm  Carlos. 

JAMAICA.  An  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
constituting,  with  a number  of  smaller  islands, 
a British  colony.  Area,  4207  square  miles. 
Population  (census  of  1801),  630,401  (whites, 
14,602;  mixed,  121,055;  black,  488,624;  East 
Indian,  10,116;  Chinese,  481);  estimated 
(1008),  835,800.  Capital,  Kingston,  with 

40,542  inhabitants.  There  were  (1007-8)  083 
public  elementary  schools,  with  an  enrollment 
of  88,854,  and  an  average  attendance  of  53.800. 
There  are  secondary,  high,  and  industrial 
schools,  and  four  government  training  schools. 
Of  the  873,020  acres  under  cultivation  in  1007, 
02,104  were  under  iMinanos,  31.178  under  sugar- 
cane, 25,547  under  colTee,  10/>37  under  cocoanuts. 
Guinea  grass  covered  130,78,3,  ordinary  pasture 
300,473,  pasture  and  pimento  84.523.  The  total 
imports  and  exports  in  1908-9  were  valued  at 
£2,420.335  and  £2,208,25.3,  respectively,  against 
£2,014,013  and  £2,370.202  in  1007-8.  There 
are  184}  miles  of  railway,  880  of  telegraph, 
4.30  of  telephone  lines.  The  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  1008-0  are  given  at  £1,075,389 
and  £1,001,400  (cx|>endituro  from  income,  £1,- 
052,101,  from  loans  £0305),  respi*ctively,  again.st 
£1,021,037  and  £0.38,204  (expenditure  from  in- 
come £935.384,  from  loans  £2820),  in  1007-8. 
The  island  with  its  dej>endenci«*s  (Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands,  Cayman  Islands  [qq.  v.|,  Morant 
Cays,  and  IVdro  C-ays),  is  administered  by  a 
governor  (1909,  Sir  Sidney  Olivier),  assisted 
by  a privy  council  and  a legislative  council. 

A committee  consisting  of  two  exp«‘rts  sent 
out  in  1008  to  investigate  the  distribution  of 
malaria  and  of  c«Ttain  cattle  p<‘sts,  imduding 
ticks,  made  Us  report  containing  certain  specific 


recommendations  which  were  likely  to  improve 
conditions,  llie  tick  pest  was  reported  aa  so 
widespread  as  to  render  the  country  useless  for 
grazing  purposes.  By  the  beginning  of  June 
the  rebuilding  of  the  commercial  centre  of 
Kingston  was  practically  restored,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor expressed  satisfaction  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  had  been  carried  out. 
During  the  first  week  in  November,  floods 
caused  by  heavy  rains  did  much  damage  to 
cro|>8,  roads  and  bridges  and  inflicted  a loss  of 
life  estimated  at  twenty. 

JANNAKI8,  ANrno:rr.  A Cretan  scholar 
and  public  official,  died  April  26,  1000.  He  was 
born  in  Crete  in  1852.  From  1883  to  1885  he 
was  head  master  of  the  public  gymnasium  of 
Canea.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  lecturer  In 
Greek  literature  in  the  University  of  Athens, 
but  resigned  this  position  to  take  part  in  the 
Cretan  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in  the 
same  year.  For  participation  in  this  he  was 
proscribed  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  fled 
to  Ixindon.  Here  he  remained  for  six  years, 
devoting  the  time  to  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  language.  He  returned  to  Crete  and 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Cretan  Assembly. 
He  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
during  the  troubles  of  1807.  In  1007  he  was 
appointed  inspector-general  of  public  education 
in  Crete.  He  wrote  numerous  books  and  re- 
views, and  compiled  grammars  and  dictionaries 
of  the  Greek  language.  His  stories  of  Cretan 
folklore  are  valuable. 

JAPAN.  A constitutional  empire  consisting 
of  Honshiu,  Kiushiu.  Shikoku,  Hokkaido,  and 
many  smaller  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia;  together  with  Formosa  (q.  v.),  the  south- 
ern half  of  Sakhalin,  the  protectorate  of  Korea 
(q.  V.),  and  the  leasehold  of  Kwantung.  The 
capital  is  Tokio. 

Area  and  Population.  Tlie  area  of  Japan 
proper  is  147,051  square  miles  (Honshiu.  87,- 
485  square  miles).  The  population  (including 
Japanese  abroad),  according  to  the  census  of 
1003,  was  46,732,870;  estimated  in  1909,  49,- 
700,704  (Honshiu,  35.4(H), 642).  On  December 
31,  1007,  foreigners  numbered  19.004,  of  whom 
12,291  were  Chinese,  2320  British,  and  1647 
Americans.  In  1000  there  were  353,274  mar- 
riages, 1,399,203  births  (8.2  per  cent,  illegiti- 
mate), and  061,550  deaths.  The  larger  cities, 
with  population  in  1903,  are;  Tokio,  1,818,- 
655;  Osaka,  995.045;  Kioto,  380.508;  Yoko- 
hama, 326,035;  Nagoya,  288.639;  Koli^,  285,- 
002;  Nagasaki,  153.203. 

Educatio.n.  Elementary  instruction  Is  com- 
pulsory. In  1907  there  were  27,209  elementary 
schools,  with  110,070  teachers  and  6.514.735 
pupils;  282  middle  schools,  with  5418  teachers 
and  100,070  pupils;  70  normal  schools,  with 
1282  teachers  and  20,208  students;  4016  special 
and  technical  schools,  with  7450  teachers  and 
255,310  students;  and  various  other  e<!ucational 
institutions,  including  the  Imperial  universities 
at  Tokio,  Kioto,  and  Tnhoku.  with  512  teachers 
and  7400  students.  Keligious  freedom  prevails. 

Aoriculti'Rf:.  Al>out  six-tenths  of  the  popu- 
lation are  classed  as  being  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, but.  owing  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country,  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
area  is  under  cuUivtiUon.  The  reported  area 
under  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1007  was  5.- 
260.440  cho;  under  forest,  7.321.417  cho;  open 
Held,  1,204,17U  cho  (one  cho=2.45072  acres). 
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The  area  under  cultivation  reported  at  the  end 
of  1908  was  5,430,655  cho.  some  of  the  impor- 
iunt  crop  areas  bein^  as  follows:  Klee,  2,* 

922,973  cho;  wheat,  1,782,401;  beans,  648,064; 
millet,  205,760;  sweet  potatueH,  28H.792.  Al- 
though rice  is  the  leading  crop,  the  annual 
production  is  about  2,000,000  knku  short  of  the 
home  consumption  (one  koku— about  5.11  Win- 
Chester  bushels)  ; and  Japan’s  population  is 
increasing  rapidly.  The  needs  of  the  country 


14,157,786;  matches,  15.516,080;  earthenware, 
13,385,982;  lacquered  ware,  6,800,605;  matting, 
10,178,379;  leather,  10,882,984;  oil,  11,613,683. 
In  1908  the  production  of  paper  amounted  to 
260,000,000  pounds.  In  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, 191  vessels  aggregating  79,258  tons  were 
constructed  in  1908  (against  127,752  tons  in 
1907). 

CoMMKBCR.  Import  and  export  values  have 
been  in  yen  as  follows: 


Exports  1W6  1907  1908 

Merchandlso  . > , 418,784il08  494>4fi7,346  438,257,462 

Precious  metals  47,211,197  8,256,503  17,644,488 


Total  455.996,805  602.723,849  463.801.948 


Imports 

Merchandise 423.754,892  482,41^878  878.245.673 

Precious  met^s  25.7K4.436  18,759,286  3,772,602 


Total  449.539.32S  461,172,168  382,018.176 


are  recognised  in  an  effort  to  increase  produc- 
tion, and  the  rice  crop  of  1909,  estimated  at  54,- 
712,051  koku,  was  the  largest  on  record.  The 
crop  of  1008  amounted  to  61.032.831  koku;  that 
of  1907,  49,062,065  koku;  and  the  average  for 
the  eleven  years  ending  1009  was  46,286,135 
koku.  In  1007  the  re^rted  wheat  yield  was 
about  22,168,000  bushels;  in  1008,  21,435.000; 
the  estimate  for  1000  was  al>out  20,637,000 
bushels.  In  1006  the  output  of  raw  sugar  was 
reported  at  84,787,497  kwan  (one  kwan=8.2817 
pounds) ; the  reported  production  of  reOned 
sugar  in  1907  was  138,8:15.400  catties.  (Sec 
SuuAB.)  Tea  production  in  1906  was  7.060,* 
070  kwan  and  in  1007  7.307,985  kwan.  Other 
important  crops  are  barley,  buckwheat,  and 
fruits.  The  production  of  silk  cocoons  in  1906 
was  2,970,727  kwan  and  in  1007  3,456,067  kwan; 
of  raw  silk,  2,017,.500  kwan  and  3.230,092  kwan, 
respectively.  The  reported  number  of  live- 
stock in  1906  was:  Horses,  1,465,460;  cattle, 

1,190,373;  swine,  284,708;  goats,  74,750;  sheep, 
3501.  See  AoBIcrLTUBE. 

Mining.  The  value  of  the  mineral  output 
in  1908  was  $51,683,000,  as  comparetl  with  $53,- 
412, HIK)  in  1907.  The  more  important  minerals 
raised  in  1908  were  valued  aa  follows:  Coal, 

$.30,98 1.7(H);  copper,  $11,201,900;  petroleum, 
$:i.237,70();  silver.  $2,132,800;  gt>ld,  $2,073,000; 
iron,  $963,500;  sulphur,  $38.3.400. 

F18IIKKIE&  Altout  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion are  dependent  upon  tl»c  fishcrica.  In  1006 
the  catch  was  valued  at  $27,227,574;  other  sea 
pro<lucts,  ns  6»h  oil,  fish  n^anure,  etc.,  $16,704,- 
664;  seals  and  sea  otters,  $12,450,000;  total, 
$50,382,128.  A considerable  whaling  industry 
has  developed  since  the  Russo-.Japnnese.  w'ar. 

MANUVArri  RES.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a large  development  in  manufactures,  es- 
pecially textiles  and  iron  and  steel.  On  March 
1,  1909.  the  estimated  numW  of  cotton  spindles 
in  ofteration  was  1,695,879,  and  in  construc- 
tion 258,452.  The  mill  wmaumptum  of  cotton 
during  1908  was  878. 17H  Italcs.  The  values  of 
the  woven  piece  gixHls  manufactured  In  1906 
were:  Silk.  70.682,317  yen;  mixed  silk  and 

Cidton,  17,472.498;  cotton,  79,751,250;  hemp, 
2,641,870;  Ix>sides  sashes,  and  other  articles, 
making  a total  of  210.355.661  yen.  The  values 
of  other  manufactures  in  1906  included:  .lapa- 

nese  paper,  15,103,350  yen;  European  paper, 


In  1907  and  1908,  62.2  per  cent,  and  64.3  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  the  imports  were  dutiable, 
tlie  average  rate  of  duty  being  15.28  per  cent,  in 
the  former  ^ear  and  15.03  per  cent.  In  the 
latter.  F'oreign  commerce  in  most  countries 
showed  a falling  off  in  1008,  as  compared  with 
1907,  and  the  decline  in  Japan  was  very 
marked.  This  is  seen  especially  in  the  trade 
with  Asia,  the  imports  showing  a decline  of 
nearly  32,000,000  yen,  and  the  exports  of  about 

34.500.000  yen.  As  the  imports  from  Asia  con- 

sist largely  of  raw  material,  a decline  in  them 
indicates  manufacturing  depression,  which  in 
considerable  degree  accounts  for  the  diminished 
exports.  The  decline  in  wool,  raw  silk,  cotton 
yarn,  and  copper  account  for  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  export  shrinkage.  One  of  the  unfor- 
tunate features  of  the  1908  foreign  trade  was 
the  fact  that,  while  the  prices  of  imports  de- 
clined only  slightly,  there  was  a heavy  fall  In 
the  prices  of  exports;  this  w*as  especially 
notable  in  raw  silk  exports,  the  price  of  which 
was  aliout  30  per  cent,  less  than  in  1907.  That 
business  conditions  in  1908  were  unfavorable  is 
^•n  also  in  the  movements  of  gold  and  silver; 
in  1007  the  precious  metal  exports  exceeded  the 
imports  by  16,502.782  yen,  and  in  1908  the  im- 
porU  exceeded  the  exports  by  13,771.984  yen; 
the  ini}>ortation  being  required  to  compensate 
for  restricted  credit.  Tlie  values  of  the  prin- 
cipal imports  in  1908  were  as  follows,  the 
figures  in  parenthesis  indicating  values  for 
1907:  Raw  cotton,  90.256,289  ven  (116,641,- 

599);  oil  cake.  24,480,195  (21,042.122);  rice, 
22.688.539  (30.931,0.>8)  ; iron  manufactures, 

20,327 ,(H)0  (20.010,000);  sugar,  19.604,038  (10,- 
864,956);  cotton  goods,  16.675,000  (15,540,- 

000);  kerosene.  15.105,200  (14,324,800);  iron, 

10.970.000  (14,047.000);  Bo\'a  l>enns,  10,030,- 

671  (9,584,322)  ; ammonium  sulphate,  8,706,- 

790  (8,227,472);  woolen  tissues,  8.564,077  (12,* 
,304.887);  spinning  machines  and  iwrts,  7,331,- 
209  (.3,842,48,3);  wool.  6,850.177  (14,35.3,457); 
paper.  6.379,530;  indigo,  5.420.604  (5.876,705); 
wheat  and  wheat  flmir,  5.3.38,92.3  (9.881.515); 
rails,  5.071,446  (3,828.502)  ; locomotives  and 
cars,  ,3,68.3.923  (2.9.33.731). 

The  le.iding  export  values  in  1908  were:  Raw 
silk.  108.609,052  yen  (116.888,627  in  1907); 
silk  goods.  .32.201,0.57  (34.646,757);  copper 

(ingot  and  slab),  21,265,013  (20,262,603);  cot- 
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ton  yarn,  20.723.004  (30.342,013);  coal.  IR.233,- 
080  (10.052,880);  tisnued.  U.OI  1,374 

(16,344,007);  ten.  11,153,370  (12,018,244); 

matches,  0.4OH.0(J2  (n.440,532)  ; timber,  8.H22,- 
407  (13,334,811);  waBte  silk.  7,872,405  (0,243,- 
305);  mats  and  inattin;;,  5,705.053  (5,740.270); 
porcelain  and  earthenware,  5,078,222  (7,210,- 
031);  |»a|»er  and  pajH*r  munufactures,  4,783,071 
(6.204, 31>7) ; rice,  3.010.243  (3,004.344);  rettnod 
AU^'ar,  3,454,150  (2,501,007);  sake,  3,320.202 

(3,338,580);  sh  I pa,  3.27 1.476  (4,404.310);  straw 
braids,  3.170.800  (3,005.538);  cotton  under- 

clothes. 3,106.700  (.3,700,028);  camphor,  2,063,- 
410  (5,020.858).  Im|)ortH  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise by  countries  were  v*a)ued  in  1907  and 
1908  as  follows,  in  thousauds  of  yen: 


Imports  Exports 


Countries 

1907 

190sS 

1907 

1908 

Great  Britain 

116,215 

107.796 

22,443 

25.522 

Germany  

47.66H 

46.179 

11.256 

7,976 

France  

7.025 

5.216 

42.533 

33,746 

Other  Europe 

24.276 

16.502 

18,134 

16.748 

Unlteit  Slaiea 

80.697 

77.637 

131.101 

121.997 

British  India 

74.593 

49.328 

13.088 

13.632 

China  

67,992 

63.784 

106.020 

77,746 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

22.039 

23.965 

2.261 

2.123 

Korea  

16.372 

13.718 

32.792 

30.273 

French  Indo-Chiua 

8.663 

8.4S4 

250 

365 

Hongkong  

821 

1.116 

24.3S5 

1S.539 

Other  Asia 

9,616 

9.876 

12.971 

14,723 

Other  countries... 

18.461 

1 4,576 

15.179 

14.856 

Total  

494,467 

436.257 

432,413 

378,246 

During  1900  business  conditions  did  not  make 
a satisfactory  recovery,  although  export  values 
gained  tlas  asoendancy  over  import.  The  con- 
tinuance in  1909  of  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial depression  which  followed  the  American 
panic  of  Octnlier,  1907.  was  ascrilMni  to  various 
causes,  including  alleged  mismanagement  of  the 
government  finances,  but  tl»e  widespread  lack  of 
confidence  was  due  In  large  measure  to  the  cx- 
posf*  of  dishonest  ]>ractic«'s  on  the  part  of 
various  corporations,  es|teclally  the  Japan  Sugar 
Refining  Company.  A^ccording  to  preliminary 
returns,  imp<»rts  and  exports  of  merchandise  in 
1909  aniounlinl  in  value  to  392,646.000  yen,  and 
412.145.1HK)  yen,  res|>ectively. 

SmiTixo.  ’ In  19(>7  there  entere<l  the  jtorts  of 
Japan  6734  .lapanese  8tci»mrtrs.  of  8,770,491 
tons,  and  clear<‘d  6703,  of  8,756.448  tons;  2762 
JupancNe  sailing  veswls  and  junks,  of  9t5.945 
tons,  and  cleared  2771,  of  97.456  tons;  4231 
foreign  steamers,  of  11, 42'.).  162  tons,  and  cleared 
4131  of  11,210,349  tons;  and  104  foreign  sailing 
vessels,  of  40,097  tons,  and  cleared  97,  of  38,- 
688  tons;  total:  enterwl  13,831  vessels,  of  20.- 
336,695  tons,  and  cleared  13,702,  of  20,102.841 
tons.  In  1908  there  entered  13.029  vessels,  of 
20,310,577  tons,  of  which  7408  vessels  (8.705,- 
776  tons)  were  Japanese,  2267  (0,409.122  tons) 
Rritish,  and  660  (1,847.957)  flerman.  On 

January  I,  1909,  tl»o  merchant  marine  consisted 
of  2295  Kteamers,  of  1.160^172  tons,  and  .53.33 
sailing  vesMds,  of  38.3,45.5  tons.  In  fuldition 
there  wvre  2l,4(iO  native  craft.  'The  prineijwil 
jmrts  are  Kola*.  Moji,  Yokohama,  and  Nagasaki. 

CoMMUNK ATIONS.  On  March  31.  1908.  there 
were  op*‘n  to  trallic  4628  miles  of  railway,  of 
which  4182  miles  were  government  lines  and 
446  miles  private;  iu  H/Ulition  there  were  271 
miles  of  government  railway  in  Formosa;  total, 
4299  miles.  During  tlie  year  ending  on  the 
above  date,  tlK!i  goveriinwnt  cxtendeii  its  mileage 
by  91  miles,  besides  taking  over  (by  purchase) 


1240  miles  of  private  line.  During  the  year 
the  government  lineM  carried  101.115,739  pas- 
sengi>rs,  and  18.312,223  tons  of  gomls,  and  the 
private  lines  39,890.322  passengi*r«  and  6,203,- 
383  tons.  The  government  is  carrying  out  a 
plan  for  extensive  railway  improvement  and 
construction.  On  March  31,  1908,  then;  were 
17,601  miles  of  telegraph  line  (90.410  miles  of 
wire)  and  3853  miles  of  submarine  cable;  the 
post-oflices  numbcrtHl  7261. 

K.WY.  In  1909  tlie  larger  vessels  of  the  efTec- 
tive  navy  were:  First-class  Imtlleships:  One  of 

12,320  tons;  two  of  12,674  tons  each;  one  of 
12,700  tons;  one  of  13,616  tons;  tuic  of  14,8.50 
tons;  two  of  1.5.200  tons  each;  one  of  16.950 
tons;  olio  of  10,400  tons;  one  f 151,210  tons; — 
One  second-class  Imttleship  of  10,960  tons;— 
armored  cniiw^rs:  One  of  7299  tons;  one  of  7700 
tons;  one  of  7726  tons;  one  of  9436  tons;  two 
of  9700  tons  each;  tw«»  of  97.50  tons  each;  one 
of  9850  tons;  two  of  13.750  tons  each;  two  of 
14.600  tons  each  (the  A'wrnma  and  Ibuki,  com- 
pleted in  1909).  In  1909  there  were  three  first- 
class  hattleshipH  building,  one  of  19,800  tons 
and  (wo  of  21,000  tons  each;  and  two  armored 
eruistTS  of  18,700  tons  each  were  projected. 
On  DecemW  1.  1909,  the  number  and  displace- 
ment of  effective  war  ships,  built  and  building, 
of  1(M)0  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of 
50  or  more  tons,  were  as  follows:  Battlcshipfl 

of  10,000  tons  and  over,  fifteen,  of  233,454  toni; 
coast  defense  vessels,  three,  of  18.786  tons; 
armored  cruisers,  thlrtwn,  of  137,611  tons; 
cruiftiTS  over  6000  tons,  two,  of  1.3,130  tons; 
cruisers  60<M)  to  3000  tons,  eleven,  of  44.580  tons; 
cruisers  3(Ml0  to  1000  tons,  seven,  of  14.558 
tons;  torpedo-l)oat  destroyers,  fifty-nine,  of  22,- 
768  tons;  torpedo  boats,  sixty-nine,  of  63.32 
tons;  submarines,  twelve  of  2iS2  tons;  total. 
191  war  vessels,  aggregating  493.371  tons.  For 
the  four  year  pt»ri<^  ending  March  31,  1910,  the 
naval  expenditure  of  Japan  is  placed  at  $133,- 
807.000. 

The  battleship  Satsuma,  completed  during 
1909,  was  originally  designed  for  19.3.50  tons, 
as  a vessel  of  an  improvetl  Lord  \thon  type. 
After  her  launching  in  1907,  the  first  Dread- 
nouyht  appcartsl  in  England,  and  the  Halsu- 
ma'a  original  plans  were  then  cluinged,  to  make 
her  an  improvinl  DraiHnoutjht ; she  also  had  sfie- 
cial  features,  suggested  by  exiwrieiice  in  war.  The 
original  plans  of  the  jili,  designed  as  a sister 
ship  to  tlio  Hatsuma^  and  launched  in  1908, 
were  greatly  altered;  and  she  ^^*as  believed  to 
be  more  powerful  even  than  the  Satauma.  'The 
armored  cruisers  Ihuki  and  Kurama,  huiiiched 
in  1908,  were  designed  as  copies  of  the  Black 
Prince  type  of  tlie  British  but  the  build- 

ing of  the  Invincible  caused  great  changes  to 
Ik?  mmle  in  their  plans,  about  which  nothing 
was  published  during  1909.  The  Ibuki  had  her 
trials;  the  Kurama  was  announced  to  be  ready 
in  tlm  following  spring.  Financial  difiicultiea 
nireeled  tlie  progress  of  naval  construction  dur- 
ing lt)09. 

The  intention  was  also  announced  of  building 
Ihn***  protected  48(H)  ton  ernisers,  to  take  the 
pla-co  of  the  small  crnis4>rB  of  the  7'atauta  type 
as  scouts  and  rejieating  ships,  ns  these  vessels 
ilid  not  nu*et  risjuirenientH  in  the  last  war. 
The  new  ships  were  to  Ijo  built  by  the  Mitsubichi 
Co.,  Nagatmki.  the  Kawasaki  Co.,  KoIh'*  and  the 
Navy  Yard,  Saselio.  The  first  was  to  be  fitted 
with  ParsonaV  turbines;  the  two  others,  with 
the  Curtia  turbine. 
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Tlio  ImroftHod  of  with  which 

destroyers  had  to  k»vj»  pace,  on  one  liaml,  and 
also  the  cx|H*rieiKH*  i:aiiH‘d  in  war  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a tyjw  of  d«‘Htroyer8  of  1150  tons, 
turbim*«  of  i20,5<MJ  hors**-|K»\ver,  and  33  knots 
ftp<‘e<!.  War  exjH*rieiicp  provinl  that  tl»c  presn’nt 
tyiH*  in  jMTvice,  of  374  tons,  74<K)  hor«e-|Hiwer, 
and  31.5  knots  spwnl,  could  not,  in  bad  weather, 
overtake  a,  lleein^j  enemy,  or  attack  with  ai’cur* 
ity.  Itesides  this,  the  small  cruisers  used  as 
flotilla  gtiides  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
inefficient  on  jiccount  t»f  lack  «>f  sjwed.  The 
new  large  «Iestroyer.s  were  also  to  l)o  used  as 
flotilla  guhles.  There  was  in  IflOfl,  one 
destroyer,  the  Umvkanc,  in  Muizuru;  a SKK-ond 
was  hiiilUing  at  the  Mitsubichi  shipyard;  and 
a third,  to  U‘  shortly  laid  ilown  at  Malzurii. 
They  were  to  be  ready  in  1911,  and  resemble 
the  Mopami  in  outward  appearance,  with  one 
mast,  and  four  funnels.  The  armament  w’os  to 
consist  of  2 10-centimelre  and  5 7.0-centimetre 
gtins,  with  3 torpt'do  tubes.  Tlie  Kawasaki 
shipyard,  at  Kobo,  received,  during  I90U,  an 
order  for  several  submarines,  number  and  kind 
of  which  were  not  announced. 

Admiral  Togo  retinal  from  naval  command 
in  1909,  and  was  succceiled  by  Vice-Admiral 
Ijuin.  lie  was  appoinU-d  a member  of  the 
Military  Council,  lii  the  manmuvres  of  1909, 
120  vessels  of  all  classes  took  part;  the 
operations  lasted  for  30  days,  ending  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  Progress  was  made  on  the  great  pier 
building  at  Maizuru,  which  was  to  be  finished 
in  1914,  at  the  latest.  Ships  of  3000  tons  will 
ho  able  to  coal  alongside;  depth  of  water  at 
low  spring  tide,  fl  m. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  yen, 
worth  49.8  cents.  Ucveiuie  and  exp«>nditurc  in 
yen  are  reported  for  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  as  follows: 


1906  1907  1908 

Revenue  508.473.473  B14.853.319  823.8S6.C42 

[expenditure  ..  430,731,068  463,875,135  596,0^3.223 


For  the  fiscal  year  1909  estimated  revenue 
and  ex{H‘iidilurc  balanced  ut  019,797,071  yen; 
for  the  fiscal  year  1910,  estimated  revenue,  518,* 
929,283  yen,  and  estimated  expenditure,  518,- 
921,111  yen.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911,  subniittiHl  to  the  linp^'rial  Diet  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  on  l)(*ccml>er  18,  1909, 
balanced  at  534,172,700  >*en ; the  estimated 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue  were  488,- 
029.604  yen  and  4.5.243,142  ven  res]H‘ctively ; 
expenditures,  420,980.106  aiuf  113.192.3Ul  re- 
s|K*clively'.  The  principal  items  of  csliinateil 
ordinary  revenue  were:  Government  business 

and  miscellamsms  (monopolies,  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, forests,  etc.),  125.012.780  yen;  sake 
tax.  87.781,857;  land  tax.  8.5.397.ii80;  customs, 
4.5.411.327;  tneonie  tax,  27.50|.tU4;  business 
tax.  2.5.:i03A07;  stamps.  2l,lt»8.|.59;  tax  on  tex- 
tile fabrics.  18,7U6..5U.5 ; sugar  excise,  1.5,243,- 
211.  The  principal  bram-lies  of  estimab-d  ex- 
|H‘nditure  were  as  follows,  the  ligures  in  paren- 
thesis iiidU'ating  extraordinary  ex|s*ndilure  in 
addition  to  tin*  ordinary:  Department  of 

finanee,  200,0(52,191  yen  (2O.720,82Ji) , the  prin- 
cipal ib‘m  being  service  of  the  debt;  arniv,  70,- 
289.097  (10,903.731);  navy.  3H.992.11o'  (37,- 

088.708)  ; comiminications,  57.700.0H(i  (17.91H,* 
763);  liomc  afTairs,  11.011,353  ( 13.773..5.30) ; 

agriculture  and  commerce,  7,312,719  (7,435,- 


550);  justice,  ll,t>47,502  (739,510);  education, 
7,047.920  (1.278,071). 

On  March  31,  H»09.  the  internal  debt  amounted 
to  l,084.60r)A98  yen;  external,  1,103,701,224; 
total,  2,2.50,300,822  yen. 

The  total  Japanese  c»)inage  (exclusive  of  re- 
coinage)  from  the  foundation  of  tin*  mint  in 
1870  to  March  31,  1908,  amounted  to  <173,707,4.50 
yen;  on  the  latter  date  the  circulation  of  Bunk 
of  .Tapan  notes  was  309,.500..509  yen. 

On  Deci'mber  31,  1908,  the  total  number  of 
banka  was  2194  (with  2369  branch  ofliees),  with 
pnid-np  capital  of  444,204,041  yen  and  dc}>o9it8 
of  1.062,881,003  yen.  The  Hunk  of  .lapan  (with 
eight  branch  ofliees),  has  u paid-up  capital  of 
30.tM)0,000  ven  and  de|iosils  of  471,052.201;  46 
agriciilturaVindiistrial  banks  had  a paid-up 
capital  of  28.020.000  yen  and  dejiosits  of  8,219,» 
649  yen;  484  savings  banks  (with  711  branch 
ofliees).  and  a paid-up  capital  of  291,599,745 
yen  and  dejKJsUs  of  031,0.59,400  yen. 

Abmy.  In  Japan  military  service  is  uiiiversat 
and  compulsory,  liability  to  conscription  being 
the  lot  of  every  citizen  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  4ti.  though  actual  service  does  not  bt*gin 
until  the  age  of  20.  Those  that  are  absolutely 
fit  for  serx'ioe  are  drawn  for  the  active  army 
(Geneki)  spending  2 years  in  the  infantry  and 
3 years  for  other  arms,  with  the  colors.*  The 
remainder  of  the  7i  year  pi*riod  is  sp<*nt  in  tlie 
active  army  rcser%’c  (Yohi),  which  is  followed 
bv  10  years  in  the  smind  reserve  (Kobi),  and 
then  by  the  remainder  of  the  jieriod  of  liability 
passed  in  the  territorial  army  (Kokumin).  A 
recruiting  reserve  (Tlaju)  is  maintained  to  make 
good  the  waste  of  war  and  is  composed  of  those 
not  required  for  the  first  line.  In  1009  it  was 
believed  that  this  might  l>e  abolished. 

Tho  .Tajianese  army  organized  on  a peace 
basis  comprises  70  rt'ginients  (228  battalions) 
of  infantry;  27  regiments  (89  H4|umlroiiH)  of 
cavalry;  25  regiments  (150  Ogim  bsitteries)  of 
field  artilU*ry;  19  battalions  of  engineers;  19 
battalions  of  tr.un;  1 brigade  of  railway,  tele- 
graph, and  bathkni  troops;  0 regiments  and  6 
separate  battalions  of  coast  and  fortress  artil- 
lery, 3 battalions  of  mountain  artillery  and  2 
mixed  brigades  of  guards  of  Formosa,  and  the 
militia  of  Tsou.«ibium  for  defeiiw  of  the  islands. 
No  exact  figures  are  available  for  the  strength 
of  the  .Tapariesc  army.  The  total  eireetive  on 
a peace  basis  was  estinmteil  at  250,(8M)  men, 
organized  into  19  divisions  each  of  12,500  men. 
In  time  of  war  each  ismld  be  brought  up  to 
18,000  men  and  put  the  effective  war  total  of  the 
active  army  at  .300.000  more.  In  addition  there 
would  1m*  209,000  from  the  reserve.  Tlie  follow- 
ing figures  were  given  by  General  tie  Negrier 
in  an  article  on  the  “Japanese  Forces  in  1909”; 


Annual  conscription  520,000 

Active  iirmy  (Gmrkl  and  5'obl) i42.s(H) 

First  ri*s<rvi*  tilajul  3S2.000 

S«-*siin1  r«*H«TV<*  (Kohl)  TmO.OOO 

I>rttl«-d  nion  of  tin*  hmilstrum 115.000 

Mrn  with  oh-mentury  praeUee  S46,000 


Tliis  would  indicate  (hat  Japan  emild  mohi- 
lize,  put  into  the  field  and  maintain,  without 
undue  I'lfort  in  lime  of  war,  an  army  of  at 
least  1.500,000. 

In  1909  the  oflleers  in  actual  service  mini- 
liere<l  10,088,  rt*s4»rve  offirers  5034,  ami  terri- 
torial reserve  ofl'u-ers  3060. 

Further  progress  was  made  with  the  rcorgan- 
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Uatinn  iimicr  tho  law  of  1907.  The  19  divisions, 
18  of  line  tr(M>ps  and  1 of  |;uarHs,  to  which  the 
army  had  been  increai^^d  during  the  Kusaiaii 
War,  were  retained,  but  the  cavalry  was  in- 
creased hy  two  additional  bri^'ades.  of  1200  men 
each,  the  3d  and  4th  of  which  were  Udiig  or* 
^nized  at  Moti.ska  and  Toyshashi.  Tw'o  heavy 
field  artillery  brigades  were  contemplated  to  lx* 
equipped  w'ith  4-in.  guns  and  4.7*in.  and  0-in. 
howitzers.  A m*w  model  of  field-gun  had  been 
developed  and  adopted  but  its  introduction  was 
postponed,  n»  whh  said,  f(»r  financial  reasons.  It 
fired  a 14.3  pounder  sliell  with  a muzzle  velocity 
of  1700  foot  seconds. 

Goveb.vment.  Under  the  Constitution  of 
February  11,  1880.  the  executive  power  ia  exer* 
cised  by  the  Emperor,  with  the  auvice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  arc  appointed 
by,  and  arc  responsible  to.  himself.  The  Em- 
peror also  exercises  legislative  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  Every  law  re- 
quires the  consent  of  this  bodr,  which  consists 
of  two  houses,  the  House  of  Peers  and  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives.  Members  of  the  lat- 
ter number  370,  electetl  by  male  subjects  having 
attained  the  age  of  25  and  possessing  certain 
property  qualifications.  The  Emperor  in  1900 
was  Mutsuhito,  who  was  born  November  3, 
1852,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Koroci  Tenno, 
February  13,  1867.  The  heir  apparent  is  Prince 
Yoshihito,  born  August  31,  1879.  The  Cabinet 
at  the  end  of  1009  (from  July  14.  1008)  con- 
sisted of  the  following  members:  Premier  and 

Minister  of  Finance,  (loneral  Marquis  Katsura 
Taroj  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
Komura  Jutaro;  Home  Affairs,  Baron  Hirata; 
War,  General  Viscount  Terauchi  Masatakc; 
Navy,  Vice-Admiral  Baron  Saito  Minoru;  Jus- 
tice, Viscount  Okabc;  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, Baron  Oura;  Communications,  Baron 
Goto;  Education,  Mr.  Komatsubara. 

Histobt 

Thb  New  Parliament.  The  parliamentary- 
session  began  in  Deceml>er,  1908,  but  down  to 
the  new  year  accomplished  little  more  than  the 
organization  of  the  Houses,  actual  business  not 
beginning  until  after  tl»e  recess,  January  21. 
The  distribution  of  parties  in  the  lower  House 
w-as  os  follows:  Out  of  a total  of  379  inemlKTs, 

the  8eiyu-kai  numl>cred  192.  tlie  Progressists, 
67;  the  Boshin  Club,  42;  the  Yushin-kai,  44  and 
the  Daido  Club,  34.  There  was  no  consolidated 
opposition  against  the  Seiyu-kai  Club  on  ac- 
count of  the  differences  between  the  other 
groups.  In  general,  the  first  four  of  the  above 
parties  arc  Iit>eral  and  the  fifth,  that  is  the 
Daido  Club,  conservative.  The  latter  arc  tho 
only  body  that  have  been  thoroughgoing  sup- 
porters of  the  Ministry.  The  Yushin-kai  are 
independent  free  lances  of  radical  tendencies. 
The  Boshin  Club,  consisting  of  business  men  ad- 
mitted under  the  new  election  law  of  1001,  have 
alw'ays  been  on  the  government  side,  as  they 
have  desirwi  al>ove  all  a stable  cabinet.  The 
Progressists,  a i«rty  of  temlency  rather  tlian 
distinct  principles,  have  stmsl  ready  for  coali- 
tion, hoping  b)  l»e  the  nucleus  of  a strong  oppo- 
sition party.  At  the  end  of  February  tlie  ship 
sulwidy  bill  passi'd  tlie  lower  House  after  an 
amendment  that  limited  ita  duration  to  five 
years,  it  Hiibsidizetl  tlie  routes  to  Kurojie, 
S'orth  and  South  America  and  Australia.  There 
waa  some  danger  of  a contest  between  the  House 


and  the  Cabinet  over  the  budget,  but  tho  Budget 
Ckimmittec  finally  decided  to  adopt  tho  govern- 
ment's propisals.  A matter  ,that  drew  much 
public  attention  and  was  w'idely  commenteil  on 
in  Uk*  press  was  the  so-called  Sugar  Scandal. 
Charges  of  corruption  made  against  certain 
deputies  of  the  lower  House  in  connection  with 
the  Japanese  Sugar  Company  led  to  an  investi- 
gation. In  the  spring  nine  deputies  were  ar- 
rested. 1..ater  otliers  were  arrested  and  at  the 
trial,  which  ended  on  July  4,  twenty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  un- 
der the  charge  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Only 
one  was  acquitted,  the  rest  were  sentenced  to 
prison  and  ordered  to  refund  the  bribes.  The 
accused  belonged  to  all  tho  parties  in  the  Diet, 
but  none  were  in  the  first  rank.  The  corrup- 
tion occurred  in  connection  with  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  government  for  a rebate  of  the 
consumption  tax,  in  order  to  encourage  the  ex- 
portation of  sugar.  The  measure  would  prob- 
ably have  passed  anyhow,  as  it  went  through 
by  a large  majority.  Some  few  of  the  accused 
confessed.  Among  these  w*as  a person  who  had 
hitherto  been  above  suspicion,  namely  the  for- 
mer president  of  tlie  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions College  in  Kioto.  The  effect  of  these  dis- 
closures was  greatly  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  lower  House.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  the  budget  for  the  ensuing  year  were: 
Tax  reduction  and  reform,  increase  in  the  sal- 
aries of  government  officials,  economy  in  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  and  an  increase  of  the 
sinking  fund. 

Foreign  Relations*  In  his  speech  on  foreign 
affairs,  February  2,  the  Foreign  Minister,  Ount 
Komura,  referred  to  the  solid  basis  on  which 
the  alliance  with  Great  Britain  rested,  to  the 
increasing  intimacy  of  the  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, and  to  the  satisfactory  relatione  with 
France  and  Germany.  As  to  the  United  States, 
be  declared  that  the  traditional  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, be  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  anti- 
Japanese  mea.sures  in  the  California  Legislature. 
(S^  California).  As  toChina  he  expressed  the 
sympathy  of  Japan  with  China’s  reform  policy 
and  Japan’s  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the 
own  door.  The  speech  was  attacked  by  Count 
Hattori,  especially  for  the  reference  to  the 
United  States,  tho  speaker  declaring  that  the 
agreement  Iwtwecn  Japan  and  the  United  States 
was  humiliating  to  the  former  country.  But 
tl>e  overshadowing  questions  of  tlie  year  con- 
cerned Japan’s  relations,  with  China,  which 
ore  discussed  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  Fa-Ku-Men  Dispute.  The  principal 
questions  between  China  and  Japan  which  were 
carried  over  from  the  preceding  year  were:  (1) 
The  Fa-Ku-Men  Railway  question;  (2)  The 
status  of  the  Chien-tao  region:  (3)  The  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway  question,  and  (4)  certain  ques- 
tions as  to  the  exploitation  of  coal  mines  and 
a question  affecting  the  forests  of  the  Yalu  re- 
gion. ('Iiinn  had  planned  the  extension  of  the 
railway  from  Fa-Ku-Men  to  Hsin-roin-tun,  bas- 
ing her  rights  on  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth  which  UTt  in  her  hands  the  com- 
mercial development  of  Manchuria.  She  took 
steps  to  carry  out  tlie  plan  in  1907,  awarding 
towarrl  the  close  of  tliat  year  the  contract  for 
construction  to  a British  firm,  Japan’s  side  of 
the  question  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 
Hearing  of  the  negotiations.  Japan  reminded 
China  of  the  provision  against  doing  anything 
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that  couUl  injure  Japan’s  Southern  Mancliurian 
Uailway  and  di'clar^^  that  this  was  a project 
fur  a competitive  line,  especially  if  the  railway 
were  run  northward  so  as  tu  divert  the  trallic  of 
Northern  Manchuria.  Conferences  had  been  held 
on  the  subject  in  1008,  but  came  to  nothing. 
China  contended  that  the  line  was  in  no  wise 
competitive,  and  Japan  urged  that  on  tins  ques- 
tion she  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
In  February,  1000,  Japan  proposed  either  that 
China  should  build  the  line  from  Fa-Ku-Men  to 
the  Southern  Manchurian  Railway  instead  of  to 
Hsin-min-tun  or  that  Japan  extend  the  Southern 
Manchurian  line  to  Fa-Ku-Men,  in  which  case 
she  would  withdraw  her  objection  to  China’s 
oiiistructing  a line  between  Fa-Ku-Men  and 
Hsin-min-tun.  if  she  did  not  extend  it  beyond 
Fa-Ku-Men  without  previous  agreement.  See 
China,  paragraphs  on  History. 

The  Anti  nu  Mukden  Question.  This  dis- 
pute arose  over  conflicting  interpretations  of  the 
Treaty’  of  Peking  (December  22,  1905),  under 
which  China  contendt‘<l  that  Japan  had  the  right 
to  improve  the  road,  but  not  to  rebuild.  Japan, 
on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  replace  tlie  present 
gauge  with  the  standard  gauge  and  build  on  a 
new  track.  The  road  had  been  used  for  the 
despatch  of  Japanese  troops  during  the  war 
with  Russia  and  Japan  was  left  in  control  of 
it  under  the  Treaty  of  Peking,  which,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Chinese,  did  not  give  Japan  the 
right  to  make  any’  such  radical  changes  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  fixed  a limit 
of  time  within  wliich  any  changes  could  be 
made.  Acc'ording  to  the  tt'rros  of  the  treaty  to 
which  China  appealed,  Japan’s  improvementa* 
in  the  road  must  te  made  within  the  three  years 
following  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  This  period 
expired  at  the  close  of  the  year  1908.  After 
that,  Japan  was  to  retain  the  road  during  a 
supplementary  period  of  fifteen  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time,  in  1023,  China  might 
buy  the  road  back  again  if  she  wished.  Japan 
deferred  making  any  improvements  in  the  road 
till  the  close  of  1908  when  she  announce<l  plans - 
of  reconstruction.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
regarded  the  road  as  a branch  line  of  the  South- 
ern Manchurian  Railway,  and  held  that  they 
were  free  to  make  surh  changes  in  it  as  they 
chose.  In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
Japanese  press,  an  English  version  of  the  treaty 
was  clt(Hl  as  containing  the  word  “transforma- 
tion ” and  the  Japanese  writers  contendi*d  that 
the  most  raxlical  changes  W'ero  permitted  by  the 
treaty;  but  the  Chinese  pointed  to  the  original 
text  as  referring  only  to  improvements  and  they 
took  their  stand  also  on  the  delay  of  Japan 
beyond  the  prescrilie^l  limit  of  three  years.  In 
July,  the  debate  reached  a very  acute  stage  and 
the  Japanese  press  contained  many  aggressive 
articles  on  the  subject.  Finally,  on  August  (I, 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  addressed  a note  to 
the  Powers  holding  China  responsible  for  the 
delaj’S,  accusing  her  of  an  obstructive  policy  and 
of  having  done  everything  in  her  power  to  annul 
the  Peking  treaty.  This  declaration,  however, 
did  not  discuss  the  main  contention  of  China  in 
regard  to  the  stipulated  period  within  which 
improvements  must  be  macW.  Japan  had  been 
using  the  road  for  the  transportation  of  her 
troops,  and  one  cause  of  anxiety  to  China  was 
the  chance  that  the  road  might  l»e  use<l  for  mili- 
tary purjkTNies.  China  also  protested  apiinst  the 
policing  of  the  Hue  by  the  .Tajmnese.  On  August 
11,  the  Chinese  government  issued  its  reply.  It 


was  very  mild  and  concillaU>ry  in  tone.  U ap- 
pi-aleil  to  the  text  of  the  treaty  and  di*clared 
that  Japan  had  exceeded  the  stipulated  time  fur 
making  improvements,  but  that  China  would  not 
press  this  point;  nor  w’uuld  she  urge  the  evident 
fact  that  there  was  no  economic  ntn’cssity  for 
enlarging  the  road.  She  would  coiice<Ie  these 
points  and  would  also  concede  the  change  of 
track.  A memorandum  einlK>dyiiig  these  con- 
cessions was  signed  by  China  at  Mukden  on 
August  9.  Practically  it  indicated  a complete 
abandonment  of  her  position  and  was  regarded 
by  friendly  Powers  as  too  complete  a surrender. 

Ciiien-Tao  Dispute  and  Otiieb  Questions. 
A dispute  had  nrisiui  as  to  the  status  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Chien-tao,  which  is  on  the  border 
between  Korea  and  China.  It  had  to  do  with 
the  question  of  policing  the  sidtleinents  of  tho 
Koreans,  Japan  contending  that  the  immigrants 
from  Korea  were  under  her  jurisdiction;  and 
China  pointing  to  an  arrangement  whereby  on 
entering  Chien-tao  the  Ivoreans  lost  their  na- 
tionality and  became  subjects  of  China.  There 
was  also  a question  as  to  the  readjustroeiit  of 
the  boundary.  Early  in  iho  summer  Japan 
waived  her  claim  on  behalf  of  Korea  in  tho 
matter  of  the  boundary,  provided  the  other  ques- 
tions, including  that  of  jurisdiction  over  Korean 
settlers,  were  decided  to  Japan’s  satisfaction. 
At  this  time  Clfina  proposed  arbitration,  but  it 
was  not  accepted  by  Japan,  who  ticld  that  diplo- 
matic measures  had  not  ^et  In-en  exhausted.  In 
July,  Japan  made  certain  other  pro|>osal8,  but 
the  matter  could  not  be  adjusUxl.  Chief  among 
the  other  questions  was  that  of  the  forests 
of  tho  Yalu  region.  The  ri^ht  to  develop  that 
region  was  granted  to  a Chinese  company  with 
the  privilege  of  buying  at  its  own  price  tho 
timber  that  was  sent  dow’n  the  river  to  Antiing. 
The  Chinese  held  that  they  had  paid  their  j>or- 
tion,  but  that  the  Japanese  had  not  and  tliey  also 
complained  of  the  insistence  of  the  latter  that 
the  tinilHT  set  apart  by  the  military  should  be 
cre<lite<l  to  their  share  of  the  capital.  There 
w'ere  further  questions  as  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  coal  mines  and  as  to  the  right  of  fishing  in 
Korean  waters.  Japan  offered  to  allow  tho 
Chim-se  the  right  of  fishing  off  Korea  in  return 
for  the  right  of  the  Japanese  to  fish  off  the 
Chinese  coast  near  by,  but  this  was  refused. 

So<m  after  the  settlement  of  the  Antung-Muk- 
den  dispute,  the  other  questions  which  hail  bi*en 
pending  l>etween  the  two  Powers  were  settled  in 
the  convention  of  SeptemWr  4.  1909.  The  Chinese 
position  in  the  Chien-tao  matter  was  maintained, 
but  the  otlier  points  were  settled  mainly  in  tho 
interest  of  .Japan.  The  comments  on  this  whole 
Manchurian  question  varied  greatly  with  tho 
national  sympathies  of  the  writers.  In  pro- 
Ja|»anese  quarters,  especially  in  loading  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  the  Japanese  side  was  taken 
throughout,  and  on  the  whole  the  press  reports 
were  somewhat  colored  by  pro-Jnpancse  sympa- 
thies. On  the  other  hand,  many  observers  well 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  Far  East,  con- 
demned bitterly  the  policy  of  Japan  in  Man- 
churia as  aggressive  and  ruthless,  and  character- 
ize<!  the  course  of  her  diplomacy  throughout 
these  dispiiti‘s  as  resting  merely  on  brute  force, 
and  ns  springing  from  the  knowledge  that  China 
was  in  no  condition  to  support  her  claims  by 
war.  On  liehalf  of  this  view  the  comments  of 
tho  Japanese  press  during  the  year  were  cited 
nnd  the  note  of  August  t<»  the  Powers  wa.s  char- 
acterized os  virtually  on  ultimatum  resting  at 
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the  last  anaU'siH  on  RU|H*rior  force.  Tlic  follow- 
ing brief  resuinf*  of  the  JapuneH**  policy  in  Man- 
churia 1(4  coiidenHiHl  from  the  account  of  a French 
traveler  C(»ntribut4>d  to  tlie  December  number  of 
the  licvue  Politu/ue: 

Article  4 of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  guar- 
anteed Chinese  sovereignty  in  Mnncluiria  and 
the  policy  of  the  open  door  to  all  the  non-con- 
tracting nations.  It  provided  that  **  Uussia  and 
Japan  rcciprwally  engage  not  to  place  any  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  any  general  measure  apply- 
ing equally  to  all  nations,  which  ('hina  may 
undertake  for  the  development  of  commerce  and 
industry  in  Manchuria.’*  In  Article  6,  Japan 
and  Uussia  agreed  to  exploit  their  ^(ancluirian 
railways  only  for  economic  and  not  for  strategic 
ends.  Since  the  war,  however,  Japan  has 
steadily  encroached  on  Manchuria  and  nor  lead- 
ing newspapers  and  public  men  have  plainly 
shown  their  purpose  of  exten<ling  a pacific  con- 
quest over  the  country.  For  example,  in  1908, 
a prominent  economic  review  published  in 
Japan  declared  that  Japan  suzerainty  over  Man- 
churia must  be  assertinl;  that  Southern  Man- 
churia must  be  regardiKi  as  a Japanese  sphere 
of  influence  and  that  she  must  have  the  right  of 
property  there,  come  what  may.  It  was  essen- 
tial that  Japan  should  have  a more  advanta- 
geous position  in  Manchuria  than  any  other  na- 
tion. This  was  the  prevailing  view  of  Japan's 
leading  public  men.  Evi<lences  meet  the  traveler 
on  every  side  of  the  extreme  activity  and  oggrea- 
sivoness  of  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria.  They 
maintain  there  an  army  of  consular  agents  who 
arc  to  be  found  everywhere  and  whose  intrusive- 
ness  is  a matter  of  great  annoyance  to  the  other 
foreigmers.  They  exert  a paramount  influenw 
over  the  administration.  They  treat  Mukden,  so 
this  observer  says,  as  if  it  were  a conquered 
city.  He  found  that  the  two  papers  published 
there  in  Chinese  were  cither  directly  or  indi- 
rectly under  Japanese  control.  In  diplomacy 
they  pursue  a double-faced  policy,  playing  Rus- 
sia otf  against  China.  They  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  right  to  guard  the  Southern  Man- 
churian Railway  by  maintaining  on  it  a largo 
force  of  troops  who  constantly  interfere  with 
matters  that  do  not  concern  them.  The  gtiards 
of  the  Manchurian  Railway  arc  to  be  found  at 
distant  points  in  the  interior,  whore  they  run 
affairs  in  a high  linnd<‘d  manner.  Frequent 
raids  are  made  under  the  guise  of  expetlitions 
against  marauders,  but  tbe*H*  marauders  are 
often  merely  imaginary.  In  short,  the  policing 
of  the  Manchurian  Railway  by  the  Japanese  has 
been  made  by  Japan  a pretext  for  violating  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  oy  keeping  her  military 
in  the  country.  In  March,  a Tokio  paper  esti- 
niattnl  the  numWr  of  Japanese  in  Manchuria  at 
the  l>eginning  of  the  year  at  0.3,000,  of  whom 
14.000  were  agents,  officials  and  operatives  of 
the  railway,  including  those  deptmding  upon 
tlM'ni.  and  the  rest  were  merchants  trading  with 
the  Chinese.  The  Mnie  pai>er  cimgnitulated  its 
fellow-wmntrvinen  on  the  fact  that  traveling 
along  the  railroad  one  might  feci  himself  actu- 
ally in  .fapan,  all  the  settlements  in  sight  la'ing 
BO  largely  of  JapancHe  charsetor.  The  Chines** 
officials  are  obliged  to  wink  at  transgressions  of 
the  law’  by  the  Japanese,  knowing  that  their 
government  will  not  sMp|>ort  them  against  (heir 
nwre,  powerful  rival.  These  onU-ials.  however, 
do  not  disgiiis**  their  distrust  of  the  .Japanese. 
After  the  haekdow'ii  of  Cliina  In  the  Antung- 
Mukdeo  dUjmte  on  August  lU,  1909,  the  Chinese 


resortinl  to  their  favorite  weapon,  the  boycott, 
RH  they  did  in  lUOK  during  the  Tatsu-Maru  af- 
fair and  inaiiy  of  the  merchants  throughout 
Manchuria  refu»e<l  to  buy  Japanese  goods. 
The  journey  along  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway 
DOW  takes  two  days.  The  plan  of  the  Japanese 
calls  for  its  reduction  to  eight  or  nine  hours. 
The  Japanese  press  generally  upheld  its  govern- 
ment throughout  the  whole  dispute  over  this 
railway,  taking  the  position  that  China  had  re- 
peatedly obstructed  and  delayed  the  negotiations 
and  finally  had  imposed  (Hinditinns  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  treaty  of  IPO.*).  See  CTiI5a, 
paragraphs  on  Uittory,  and  Russia,  paragraphs 
on  Histortf. 

Otiikb  EvrxTH.  On  October  20  Prince  Tto  (q. 
V.)  was  murdered  at  Harbin,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  confer  with  the  Russian  h'inance  Com- 
mittee on  the  Far  Kastern  question.  He  was  in 
the  company  of  the  Russian  Minister  at  tlie  time. 
The  murder  took  place  at  the  railway  station 
and  was  committed  by  a Korean,  who^  according 
to  his  own  staU*rnent,  wished  to  avenge  bis  coun- 
try and  also  had  a personal  grievance  in  that 
Prince  Ito,  while  in  Korea,  hatl  caused  the  exe- 
cution of  persons  cloat-ly  associnted  with  the  as- 
aas.sin.  Tne  police  believed  that  the  assassina- 
tion was  part  of  an  organized  plot.  Many  ex- 
pressions of  BXTnpathy  wore  received  from 
foreign  countries  where  Prince  Tto  was  well- 
known  and  greatly  respected.  For  fifty  years 
be  hud  been  a leader  in  political  affairs 
and  was  g**nerally  regarded  as  the  foremost 
statesman  of  .lapan.  He  *was  Rcsident-frcn- 
oral  in  Korea  from  the  latter  part  of  1905  to 
July,  19(H),  when  ho  retired.  During  the  three 
and  one-half  years  of  his  administration  he 
showed  great  energy*  and  ability  and  although 
distrusted  by  the  natives  and  by  those  who 
condemned  Japan's  entire  Korean  policy,  his 
course  was  gem-rallv  a*lTnitt*-d  to  b«*  moderate 
and  conciliatory,  lie  aimed  to  avoid  the  mis- 
take which  his  pre<U-cess4ir  had  made  of  treating 
(he  natives  with  t<K»  gn-at  severity  and  his  pro- 
gramme was  one  of  progress  and  reform  under 
Japanese  leadership.  He  had  long  possessed 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Mikado.  Prince 
Yaniagata  was  appoint*-d  to  Prince  Ito'a  place 
as  president  of  the  Privy  ('ouncil.  A great  fire 
oecurre*!  on  July  1 at  (^saka,  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  four  square  miles  and  destroying 
about  ll.OOO  hous(‘ft.  Many  l<»st  their  Iiv(*s  and 
the  destruction  of  property  was  estimated  at 
$2,500,000.  A severe  earthquake  occurred  on 
August  14  in  central  Japan,  it  extended  over 
a wide  area  and  destroyed  Ivtween  three  and 
four  hundred  buildings,  including  many  temples, 
and  damaging  a thousand  more.  The  number 
of  the  killed  was  estimated  at  thirty  and  of  the 
injured  at  eighty-two. 

JAVA.  An  East  Indian  island,  constituting 
the  most  important  colonial  possession  of  the 
Netherlands.  Area,  4H.50.3  square  miles.  At- 
tached to  Java  administratively  are  Madura  and 
several  other  sm.!!!  adjactuit  islands,  the  whole 
being  othcially  known  o.s  Java  and  Ma<lura, 
with  an  area  of  50.775  square  miles  and  a popu- 
lation (l!)05)  of  30.(M»8.(M)8.  The  chief  cities, 
with  population  in  190,5,  are:  Batavia,  capital  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  13H..5.51;  Siibarhyii,  150,- 
108;  Samnrang.  90.000.  Non-white  Christians 
{1905).  nuinbere<l  alKXit  20,000.  In  190(>  there 
were  .323  government  eleiiientarv  schools  for 
natives,  with  74.984  pupils,  and  440  private 
Hchuois,  W'ith  5U.344  pupils,  besides  BchooU  for 
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Eiirnpoann.  In  U»07  tlio  »})**cinl  trade  of  Java 
(ami  Miulurn)  Nliowc<t  ini|K>rta  and  ox(>orts  of 
morchoiidiHe  valutsl  at  147,704.000  puildera  and 
211,034  piildcra  respectively,  tka  DuTtH  Eai»T 
Ixmcs.  S4*o  also  Korkhtry. 

Much  damage  resulted  in  September  from  an 
eruption  of  Smerne,  the  highest  volcano  on  the 
island,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  aoutheaatern 
part  of  Java  serious  (loods  occurred  which  were 
thought  to  l>e  associated  with  the  eruption. 
The  estimated  hiss  of  life  was  500. 

JEWETT,  Sarah  Obnk.  An  American  au* 
thor,  died  Juno  24.  1001).  She  was  born  in  South 
Berwick,  Me.,  in  1849.  aud  was  educated  at  the 
Berwick  Academy.  She  began  early  to  write, 
and  when  hardly  more  than  a child  had  con* 
tributed  stories  to  Young  Folks,  and  the  River* 
aide.  When  she  was  19  years  old  she  sent  a 
story  to  the  Monthlg,  where  it  was  at 

once  accepted  and  recognized  as  of  unusual 
merit.  Her  first  story  to  appear  in  book  form 
was  Dcep^ofcn  in  1877.  Other  volumes  aret 
Play  Days  (1878);  Old  Friends  and  New 
(1870);  Country  Byways  (1881);  A Country 
Doctor  (1884);  A llarsh  Island  (1885);  The 
Queen's  Town  (1809);  and  The  Tory  Lover 
(1001).  Miss  Jewett's  stories  are  remarkable 
for  the  skill  and  delicacy  with  which  she  haa 
delineated  the  characteristics  of  the  New  Eng- 
land villagers  and  coast  dwellers.  She  wrote 
with  a rare  sweetness  and  simplicity.  She  trav* 
eled  much  in  Europe,  but  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  was  spent  in  her  native  town  of  South 
Berwick.  She  received  the  degree  LitU  D.  from 
Bowdoin  College. 

JEWETT,  Sophie.  An  American  educator, 
died  October  11,  1009.  She  was  born  at  Mo« 
ravia  N.  Y.,  in  1861,  and  was  e«lucnted  in 

f private  schools.  From  1889  to  1807  she  was 
nstrtictor  in  English  Literature  at  Welleslev 
College,  and  from  1807  to  the  time  of  her  death 
was  assistant  professor  in  the  onme  chair.  She 
was  the  author  of  The  Pilgrim,  and  Other  Poems 
(1806);  and  Ood's  Troubadour  (1003).  She 
edited  the  Holy  Orail  in  1901,  and  contributed 
other  poems  to  several  magazines. 

JEWS.  According  to  the  Jewish  calendar, 
th©  period  from  Si*pteml>er  10,  1000  to  Octol>er 
3,  1010.  is  numbereil  5670  from  the  l>eginning 
of  Jewish  history.  The  statistics  of  Jews  in 
the  world  are  based  largely  upm  estimates. 
Only  in  Russia,  Austria-Hungary.  (Jernmny,  and 
a few'  other  countries  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
ofRcial  figures.  According  to  estimates  based 
on  the  Statesman’s  IVar  Book,  the  English* 
Jctcish  Vfflr  Book,  the  Jeirish  Kncyelopttdia 
and  the  Amcnnan-Jcin's5  Vcor  Book,  the  total 
number  of  Jews  in  the  world  at  the  latest  date 
available  was  11.530,848.  Of  this  numlier  the 
largest  portion  is  found  in  Uussia,  where  there 
were  something  over  5,000,000  Jews.  S^^cond  in 
order  is  Austria  Hungary  where  the  Jews  num- 
bered over  2,000.O(>0.  The  United  States  is 
third,  with  a .Tewish  population  estimated  by 
thft  American  Jctcish  V«or  Book  in  1907  at  1,- 
777.185.  In  (iernmny  there  are  607,862;  in 
Turkey,  including  l*ah'»tine.  463.686;  in  the 
British  Empire,  380,800;  in  Hiimania,  250,000; 
in  Holland,  106,0(8);  in  Morocco,  109.000. 
Nearly  every  other  country  in  the  world  is 
represented  by  those  r<*maining.  Below  in 
separate  paragraphs  w'lil  be  found  nM?ntion  of 
the  chief  events  in  the  various  countries  in 
which  the  Jews  were  concermnl  during  190H-9. 
Cnited  ST.vtEO.  Oue  of  the  most  important 


political  events  relating  to  the  Jews  was  tho 
passage  on  3Iarch  1 and  3 by  l>oth  ITousi‘8  of 
Congress  of  joint  resolutions  iiitroiluceil  by 
Representativo  IJoldfogle,  which  callwl  upon  tho 
President  to  secure  from  Russia  tho  full  rights 
for  the  holders  of  piui»|iorts,  regardless  of  race 
Oingress  of  joint  resolutions,  introduced  by 
the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  and  were  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  of  Connecticut.  Oscar 
.S.  Strauss,  one  of  the  most  important  Jews  in 
the  country,  was  appointed  Ambassoilor  to 
Turkey  by  President  Taft.  The  Federation  of 
Jewish  organizations  in  New  York  petitioned 
Congress  for  the  appointment  of  Jewish  chap- 
lains in  the  army  and  navy,  and  munod  a com- 
mittee to  investigate  alleged  abuses  of  the 
method  of  naturalization. 

The  question  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
continued  to  agitate  tho  .Tew'ish  communities 
in  a number  of  places.  A decision  was  rendered 
in  New  Jersey  that  pupils  in  public  sch(K>ls  are 
not  compelled'  to  participate  in  devotional  exor- 
cises. The  campaign  against  sectarian  Christ- 
mas celebration  in  public  schools  was  carried 
on  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  Among  the 
large  philanthropic  bequests  was  that  of  $1,(8)0,- 
000  by  tho  will  of  Ixtuis  A.  Heinsheimer,  of 
New  York,  to  a projected  federation  of  six  of 
the  largest  Jewish  charitable  institutions  of 
that  city,  provided  federation  was  consummated 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  probate 
of  tlie  will.  A Jewish  maternity  hospital  coat- 
ing $1,000,000  was  dedicated  in  New  York  City, 
and  several  prominent  Jews  gave  $30,000  to  the 
Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf  Mutes. 

A number  of  bills  were  lntro<1uced  in  tho 
New  York  legislature  relating  to  enforcement 
of  the  law  making  Sunday  a day  of  rest. 
These  were  designi^i  to  obviate  the  necc*saity  of 
Jews  olksorving  that  dav.  All  these  measures 
failed  of  enactment.  Bills  to  make  Sunday  a 
day  of  rest  also  failed  in  California,  and  in 
Connecticut  and  Miis>4achusetts  there  was  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  a more  liln'ral  Sunday  law. 

The  statement  made  by  Theodore  A.  Bingham, 
Commissioner  of  Police,  that  alien  Jew's  niako 
up  onc-hnif  the  criminals  of  New  York  City, 
resulted  in  emphatic  denials  and  retraction  of 
this  statement  by  Mr.  Bingham,  who  admitted 
that  these  statistics  w'ere  faulty.  An  event  of 
importance  was  the  organization  of  the  Jewish 
Community  of  New  York  as  a formal  Ixxly. 
This  organization  aims  at  tho  coordination  of 
the  .Tewish  religious,  eilucational  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  of  New  York  City.  It  has 
also  a wider  significance  in  that  it  aims  to  havo 
general  supervision  over  all  matters  relating  to 
the  problems  affecting  Jewish  communities. 

Knoland.  Tl>e  year  1908-0  was  marked  by 
several  interesting  occurrences  relating  to  Jews 
and  tho  Jewish  faith.  The  Third  International 
Congress  of  Religions  was  held  at  Oxford  in  the 
autumn  of  1008,  and  was  nttemled  by  many 
prominent  Jewish  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  An  interesting  theory  was  advanced  by 
Professor  Paul  Haupt,  of  Baltimore,  that  Jesus 
was  not  a Jew'  by  race.  This  was  energetically 
combated  by  Dr.  Oastcr  and  others.  A 

report  of  the  educational  facilities  of  t)>e  United 
Kingilom,  disclosed  the  fact  that  England  had 
twelve  .Icwish  public  schools,  providing  for  10,- 
902  children.  The  situation  of  Jews  in  Rumania 
was  made  the  subject  of  a niemorial  (o  the 
guvernment  by  the  Coujuiut  Committee  of  the 
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Jewish  noanl  «»f  IX’piitics  nrul  the  Anplo-Jewish 
An««ociation  nt  the  lime  when  it  w-i»  laJirvi^i 
that  the  Uerlin  Treaty  wiif<  to  be  reviAtn!  after 
the  cleveb)j>nu*nta  in  the  Halkans.  In  Kovem* 
bt‘r.  I!K)S,  llie  Jewinh  IhJifiioiin  Union  heW  a 
notable  n»*otinfr  at  which  re|H>rtH  on  the  con* 
dition  of  Lilicral  Judaism  in  France  and  (icr* 
many  were  pri*»wnt«tl.  Several  Sunday  closing 
bills  were  introduced  into  the  Houac  of  (‘ora* 
mona.  These  aimed  to  make  Jews  completely 
dependent  upon  their  local  authority  for  p«T* 
miaaion  to  trade  on  Sunday.  The  bills  failed 
of  passage. 

Fiiance.  The  Jewish  Conaiatory  of  Paris 
numbered  in  l!>on,  3(5(5rt  members.  It  was  de- 
cide*! that  foreign  Jew's  may  be  admitted  to 
meiiila^rship  if  they  have  live*!  ten  years  in 
France.  A Jewish  Statistical  Society  was 
fouiidHi.  At  the  conference  of  the  Jewish 
French  Rabbis,  held  in  Paris  in  June,  lOOf),  dis- 
cussion was  coiilined  to  various  suggested 
changes  in  the  ritual,  among  others  the  adop- 
tion of  a triennial  cycle  for  the  reading  of  the 
Law. 

(Jkbmany.  The  Jews  of  Oermnny  continued 
to  enjoy  [M*ace  during  1008-1).  Of  interest  is 
the  action  of  the  Itavarian  government  which 
d«*ci«led  to  excUnlc  all  refer^mce  to  the  faith  of 
the  holder  in  the  p4issp<irta  for  travelers  in 
Russia.  A new'  nniseuin  of  .Tewish  ceremonial 
objects  was  opemnl  at  Strnsshurg.  and  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  Jewish  defectives 
in  a suburb  of  Berlin.  (Questions  in  regard  to 
Jewish  participation  in  the  white-slave  traffic 
caused  much  discussion.  Dissatisfaction  con- 
tiniK'd  ill  regard  to  the  fKisition  of  Jews  in 
the  (Jeraian  army.  Statistics  sliowid  that  of 
some  25.000  volunteers  since  18S0,  not  one  lias 
reached  the  rank  of  officer  in  tlie  reserve,  al- 
though the  g*jvernmerit  has  oflicUlly  declared 
this  |x>st  open  to  all  (lerinan  volunteer  soldiers 
regardh'sa  of  creed.  It  is  alleged  also  that 
often  Jewish  soldiers  arc  8uhj«*ctctl  to  insults 
and  ill  treatment  by  those  placed  in  command 
over  tlicm. 

Auhtbia  IIiTNoABY.  A department  to  deal* 
w ith  the  religious  interests  of  Jews  was  created 
hy  the  g*»vernment.  The  arrest  of  150  sus- 
{s*ct(‘d  Russ*>-Jewisli  revolutionists  at  Buda(M>st 
aroused  much  indignation.  An  economic  ls>y- 
cott  of  .Tews  in  several  towns  in  Hungary  was 
organized  by  the  Union  of  Tradesmen.  The 
lliingariun  Minister  of  Kducation  decided  to 
rcc*»gnize  only  such  Jewish  communities  as  have 
a rahhj  at  their  head. 

Rumania.  Although  there  were  no  actual 
outimrsta  of  aiili-Stunitism  during  the  year  as 
th<*re  were  in  the  year  prcvinun,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  actual  repression  of  tlic  .lew's  residing 
in  Rumania  still  c«>iitimie<l.  Actions  against 
Jews  iucludeil  the  prohibition  by  the  Mayor  of 
Jassy  of  Jews  from  repairing  schoolhouses. 
The  objectionable  oath,  wore  ;Woiro,  is  still 
n'quired  for  the  Jews  by  the  local  courts  of 
justice  in  Itunmniu. 

Russi.v.  Tbe  Iroublea  of  the  Jews  in  Russia 
during  tlie  year  were  not  so  acute  as  in  s<‘veral 
years  immediately  prectsling.  !n  Tirasp*)!,  a 
family  of  twelve  Jews  was  murdered  by 
|s*asmits.  Similar  attacks  were  made  in  other 
towns  ill  the  empire.  The  persecution  of  Jews 
generally  to*»k  the  form  of  orders  of  expulsion, 
•levvinh  artisans  were  forbid<len  to  reside  in  the 
capitals  of  tlios**  provinces  which  are  not  within 
the  Pule  of  Settlement.  Trials  of  the  organ- 


izers and  pcrpclratnra  of  the  pogroms  of  sev- 
eral years  ago  were  carrieii  on  during  the  year, 
but  there  were  practically  no  convictions. 
Such  sentences  as  were  imfjoswl  were  small. 
Tbe  position  of  tbe  Russian  Jews  residing 
within  tbe  Pale  of  Settlement  remains  ex- 
tremely unfavorable,  while  their  condition 
socially  and  economically  is  most  precarious. 
For  the  first  time  a congress  of  Jewish  com- 
munal workers  and  representatives  of  tlie  com- 
nuinitiea  In  the  Pale  was  held  at  Kovno.  The 
subject  of  Jewish  recruits  in  the  army  furnished 
much  discussion  throughout  the  year.  In 
Poland  tf»e  (.Jovernor-Cfcneral  levied  a tax  of 
600,000  rubles  on  tliosc  Jews  whose  sons  faiknl 
to  present  themselves  for  tonsrription.  The 
Yiddish  drama  w*as  proecrilied  throughout  the 
empire,  and  the  Jew’s  continue  to  be  hani|iere*l 
by  educational  restrictions.  The  existing  law 
wliich  limits  the  number  of  JewKsh  students  in 
the  high  schools  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  is 
strictly  enforced.  (For  restriction  of  a<lmis- 
sioii  to  univoraities,  see  Ri'hbia,  paragraph 
Other  ^Trenfs.)  It  is  rc|M>rted  that  at  least 
130,<K)0  Jews  in  southwestern  Russia  alone  are 
without  any  educational  facilities.  The  govern- 
ment crenUsl  a committee  on  Jewish  religious 
education  in  secondary  scIkkiIs. 

The  Octobrists  in  the  Duma  decided  to  press 
the  pas.sjige  of  a bill  for  the  alxilition  of  the 
Pale  Settlement,  but  the  session  en<le<l  licfore 
any  action  had  l>een  taken.  Tbe  Duma  passed 
a bill,  guaranteeing  freedom  of  conscience.  See 
Ru.ssia,  paragraph  on  Hintory. 

Turkky.  The  great  events  which  took  place 
in  Turkey  during  1U08-9  will  undouhtiHlly  have 
a great  efifeet  upon  the  Jews  residing  in  that 
country,  but  what  this  will  he  cannot  now  be 
indicnied  precisely.  Tl»e  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  rr-gime  was  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  tlio  .Jews  of  Turkey.  The  Young 
Turks,  on  tI>o  wliole,  have  l>een  kindly  dUjiOHcd 
towards  the  Jews,  and  the  new  government  has 
instituted  a numls*r  of  needed  reforms  in  the 
ca>H‘  of  the  non-Mohamm(Hlan  jiopiilation.  Tlie 
sp*'cial  tax,  which  the  Jews  hitherto  have  bti*n 
obliged  to  pay  in  lieu  of  military  service,  has 
lieen  abrogated,  and  the  army  of  Turkey  is  now 
o[x*n  to  them  on  the  same  terms  as  to  other 
'1‘urks.  Reforms  have  also  lieen  proposed  in  tho 
laws  governing  religion,  education  and  taxes. 

The  year  in  Palestine  w'as  marked  by  efTorta 
looking  toward  tbe  completion  of  the  Ilerzl 
Memorial  Forest  and  the  establishment  of  tluj 
new  Jewish  colony,  ,4in  (lanim.  C<x»peratlvc 
societies  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  Palestine 
were  orgnnized  throughout  Russia.  While 
existing  restrictions  on  Jewish  immigration  to 
Palestine  have  not  lv»’n  ahrogati**!,  those  high 
in  authority  have  expressed  the  view  that 
Jews  should  Ik*  iiermitted  to  settle  unrestrict- 
edly In  the  Holy  I^rid.  Aniiounconient  was 
made  in  May.  that  the  Imperial  Ottoman 

government  intended  to  al>o)ish  all  restrictions 
on  Jewish  immigration,  and  to  confer  full 
riglilH  of  citizenship  on  Jewish  immigrants  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival  in  the  country. 

Morouc'O.  The  year  1908-9  saw  a turn  for 
the  belter  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Morocco  following  the  decision  of  the  contest 
over  the  successiim  in  favor  of  .Mulai  Ilafid. 
Tho  Jews  continued  to  Ik*  penned  up  in 
m*panite  quarters  of  the  townn.  but  Moham- 
medans have  iM'giin  to  acknowledge  that  they 
have  some  legal  rights. 


CofijrtiKhi  \’i  !*»».**  U*«»*  . 
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Zio:nflV  A!TO  Ttotsm.  ConRidcrable  proprreM 
wflii  made  durinp'  the  year  1008-0  in  the  move- 
ment toward  Zioniam.  In  the  United  States 
Zionists  were  active  in  their  work  for  the 
National  Fund  aj>d  for  Palestinian  develop- 
ment. At  the  Palestinian  Triennial  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Odessa,  600  delegates  attended. 
At  the  annual  conference  of  the  English  Zionist 
Federation,  held  at  Sheflleld  on  January  31, 
and  February  1,  1000,  Dr.  Gaater  was  again 
chosen  president,  but  those  who  were  oppo»e<l 
to  his  construction  of  Zionist  policies,  succeeded 
in  electing  Leopold  .T.  Greenberg,  proprietor 
of  The  Jrtcish  Chronicle^  as  London  vice-presi- 
dent. University  Zionist  societies  were  estab- 
lished at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  in  I^ondon. 
In  Russia  there  was  considerable  trouble,  due 
largely  to  the  activities  of  the  anti-Semitic 
press,  which  asserted  that  the  Zionists  aimed 
at  the  unqualified  independence  of  Palestine. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  turned  over  the 
official  supervision  of  the  Zionists  to  that  de- 
F«rtment  which  controls  the  non-orthodox  re- 
ligious sects.  * 

The  Ito,  a society  which  is  active  in  provid- 
ing for  tho  establishment  of  Jewish  colonies  in 
various  countries,  was  active  during  the  year. 
The  Emigration  Regulation  Department,  the 
Galveston  branch  of  the  stKiety,  carried  on  im- 
portant work,  and  it  was  legalized  in  a re- 
strieted  sense  by  the  Russian  government,  pro- 
viding it  confined  itself  entirely  to  the  regula- 
tion of  emigration.  No  deci.»ion  was  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  .Mexico.  At  the  I.ondon  meeting  of 
the  Society,  the  unfavoralde  report  of  the 
Geographical  Commission  on  IIm*  proposed 
autonomous  Jewish  colony  in  Northwestern 
Africa  was  foresiiadowed,  and  a plan  to  found 
Jewisli  colonies  in  Mesopotamia  was  supported. 
Tho  Commission  reported  unfavorably  on  Cyre- 
naica  In  Tripoli  as  a land  for  Jewish  colonists. 
At  another  meeting  in  I^ondon  and  at  Leeds,  Mr. 
Israi'l  Zangwill,  who  is  the  leafier  of  the  move- 
ment, announced  that  the  Society  would  now 
b«‘nd  all  its  energies  to  evStablishing  Jewish 
colonies  in  Mesopotamia.  Ho  expressed  the 
hope  that  a number  of  prominent  Jewish  leaders 
throughout  the  world  would  help  finance  the 
scheme.  It  is  believed  that  at  least  <*40, 000,- 
0(M)  arc  required.  In  a later  interview,  Mr. 
Zangwill  said  that  his  organization  would  prob- 
ably altandon  the  Mesopotamia  project  on  ac- 
count of  the  “ incomprehensible  ingratitude  ” 
with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  Jewish 
press. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY.  An 
institution  of  higher  learning  at  lialtimore, 
Md..  founded  in  1870.  In  the  year  IftOlMO  the 
Btudenis  numbered  about  700  and  the  faculty, 
llH).  There  were  in  the  library  142.0(M)  volumes. 
Among  the  changes  in  the  fatuilty  were  the 
ap|Kiintmonts  of  Professor  F.  von  Pic<|uet  of 
\ iemia.  Austria,  as  professor  of  )H‘diatrics.  and 
of  Rurton  E.  Livingston,  M.  I).,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  Washington,  professor  of  plant  phy* 
aifjlogy.  In  10(>7  the  trustees  decided  to  Admit 
women  to  graduate  cours«*s  and  alM>ut  twenty 
women  were  in  ntlimdance.  Plans  for  new 
buildings  of  tl»e  University  at  Homewf>oil  have 
Is-eii  prepar<ni  but  c«»nKtruction  will  not  la-gin 
until  at  least  $l,(M)n.(HK)  is  available  f4>r  that 
purjiose.  *nie  endowment  of  the  University  is 
ulamt  ami  iU  pres**nt  acnileniic  buihl- 

ings,  equipnamt  ami  gnnin<ls  are  valued  at 


more  than  $2,000,000.  The  president  is  Dr. 
Ira  Remsen. 

JOHNSON,  John  ALPrar.  An  American 
public  official.  Governor  of  Minnesota,  died  Sep- 
leml>er  21,  lltOt).  He  was  born,  of  Swedish  par- 
entage, near  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  in  1861.  His 
father  was  of  dissolute  habits,  and  when  the 
son  W’as  thirteen  years  of  age.  died  of  alcoholic 
dementia  in  a county  jworhouse.  Young  John- 
son at  once  left  school  and  undertook  the  sup- 
port of  his  motljcr.  He  lM»gan  work  in  a grocery 
store,  and  later  worked  in  a drug  store,  and  in 
a general  store.  During  these  occupations  ho 
found  time  to  read  such  l>ooks  as  Ml  in  his 
way.  Ho  became,  later,  time  keeper  for  a rail- 
way construction  gang.  When  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  the  editorship  of  the  St. 
Peter  Herald,  a Democratic  paper,  became 
vacant,  and  the  place  was  ofTere<l  to  him.  Al- 
though he  had  done  no  new«|>aper  work,  his 
wide  acquaintance  and  his  |>opu]:irity  made  him 
successful  in  this  post.  He  became,  in  a few 
years,  part  owner  of  the  paper.  In  1894  he 
was  nominatiHl  us  a I>emocratic  candidate  for 
the  State  Senate,  but  was  defeiited.  Four 
years  later  he  was  successful,  and  served  as 
^»nator  in  three  successive  legislatures.  Dur- 
ing this  service  he  showed  no  esjiecial  ability, 
but  became  know'n  as  a clean,  honest  legislator, 
with  much  skill  in  securing  votes.  In  1J192  he 
was  defeated  for  the  State  Senate.  In  1904  the 
Republican  party  in  .Minm*s<da  was  disrupted 
by  internal  dissensions,  chietly  over  the  question 
of  the  taxation  of  railroads.  .Johnson,  who 
strongly  favored  an  increase  in  such  taxation, 
was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Demoerafs. 
The  division  among  the  Republicans  and  his 
power  with  the  Scandinavian  voR-rs  won  him 
the  election  by  7800  votes,  although  Roosevelt 
carried  the  Slate  by  a plurality  of  161,<M)0.  In 
1906  he  was  reelected  by  a plurality  of  72.000 
votes.  During  the  Pr€>aidentiul  campaign  of 
1908,  Governor  .Johnson  was  the  most  prominent 
candidate  for  t)ie  Democratic  nomination,  after 
W.  J.  Bryan.  He  received  the  indorsement  of 
tho  delegates  of  his  State,  and  46  votes  were 
cost  for  him  in  the  National  Convention.  He 
made  no  aggre.ssivo  effort  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion. He  had  declared  he  would  not  s<*rvn 
anotlier  term  as  Governor,  hut  he  was  nomi- 
nated on  August  19,  1908,  and  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  20.(MM)  votes,  although  Taft  carried 
the  .State  by  H.'i.OOO  votes.  Governor  Jolins^tn, 
although  many  acts  of  a raiiicnl  nature  w'<*re 
passe<l  during  his  administration,  w'as  regarded 
as  belonging  to  tho  conservative  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party,  as  opposed  to  the  followers 
of  W.  J.  Bryan.  By  many  he  was  eonsiderotl 
tlie  strongest  logical  candidate  for  the  next 
Democratic  nomination.  He  was  a man  of  the 
highest  moral  character.  Though  ni>t  a great 
orator,  be  had  a magnetism  that  drew  men  to 
him.  His  popularity  in  Minnesota  w'as  ivd 
limited  to  those  of  his  own  party.  In  1907 
Governor  Johnson  was  given  the  degns*  i.l 
LL.  D.  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

JOHNSON,  Mabtix  Nruion.  An  American 
public  oliicinl,  SiUiator  from  North  Dakota,  died 
Octolwr  21,  1909.  He  was  l>orn  in  Wisconsin, 
ip  18.M),  and  his  |Mireiifs  moveii  in  the  year  of 
his  birth  to  Iowa.  He  graduated  from  Iowa 
State  University  in  1H7.3,  and  taught  for  tv\o 
years  in  (‘alifornia.  He  studied  law  nnil  w.m 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876.  He  served  a b-rm 
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in  branch  of  the  Iowa  IjCgislaturc.  and 

wan  H ILiyes  doctor  in  that  State,  in  1882  he 
ri-movctl  to  North  Dnkutu.  lie  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  in  iHKd  and  1888,  and  was  a 
mendtor  of  the  constitutional  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  North  Dakota  in 
1885).  From  181)1  to  1899  he  was  a member 
of  Congri'sa  from  North  Dakota.  In  190K  he 
was  elcct<*d  Republican  candidate  for  the  Senate 
at  the  primary  election,  and  in  1909  was  elected 
to  that  position  by  the  legislature. 

JOHNSON,  SAMUfx  William.  An  Amer- 
ican educator  and  clieinist,  died  July  21,  1009. 
He  was  born  in  Kingsboro,  N.  Y.,  in  18.30.  He 
studied  ut  the  Sheirield  ScietiUnc  5lk:hooI  and  at 
Ia-ip7.ig  and  Munich,  and  in  I85G,  lie  was  ap- 
pointeil  profes-sor  of  analytical  and  agricultural 
chemistry  in  the  Shcftielj  Scientific  School.  In 
1874  he  was  made  profe.ssor  of  agricultural  and 
tlieoretical  cliomUtry,  holding  that  position  un- 
til 1895,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus. 
He  w'as  the  organizer  of  the  Coniu'oticut  Agri- 
cultural Kxjx.‘riment  Station  in  1877,  and  was 
its  director  for  twenty-two  years.  In  1878 
he  was  president  of  tlte  American  Chemical 
Society.  The  l>est  known  of  his  writingir  are 
Hqw  Crops  Grow  (1808,  1890)  and  How 
Crops  Fred  (1870). 

JOHNSON,  William  Allex.  An  American 
rroteatani  Episcopal  clergyman  and  theologian, 
died  May  7,  1909.  He  was  bom  at  Hyde  Hark, 
K.  V.,  in  1833,  and  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  in  1853.  After  graduating  from  the 
OemTal  Theological  Seminary,  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  1858.  From  1858  to  1802  he  was 
rector  of  churches  in  New  York  State.  From 
1802  to  1804  ho  was  missionary  in  the  copjMjr 
mine  region  of  Lake  Superior.  He  was  rector 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Hullington,  N.  J.,  from 
1804  to  1807,  and  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Salis- 
bury, (,’onn.,  from  1871  to  1883.  From  1883  to 
1880  he  was  professc»r  of  homiletics  and  evi- 
dences of  religion,  and  from  1887  to  1900  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School.  From  1900  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  profes.sor  emeritus.  Ho  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  secular  and  religious 
press  for  many  years,  and  was  the  author  of 
(Mimpltlets  on  church  doctrine  of  confession  and 
other  theological  subjects. 

JOHORE.  A nominally  independent  state  of 
tlie  Malay  Peninsula,  at  tiie  southern  extremity. 
Its  foreign  affairs  are  controlled  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. Area,  nlMMit  9000  sqtKirc  miles;  popula- 
tion. alKJut  200.000,  chiefly  Malays  and  Chinese, 
('hief  town,  Johore  Bahru.  The  principal  im- 
j)f*rts  are  opium,  spirits,  tolmcco,  rice,  and 
hardware;  exports,  gambier,  pepper,  sago,  tea, 
(Miffw*.  and  gutta-percha.  The  Sultan  is  II.  II. 
Ibrahim. 

JONES.  Sir  Alfred  Lew'is.  An  English  ship 
owner,  died  Deceinljer  13,  1009.  He  was  l>orn 
in  1840.  He  was  an  honorary  fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  Ho  was  semior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Elder,  DenipsUT  & Co.,  ship  owners. 
He  served  as  presidi'iit  of  the  Liverpool  Cham- 
Iht  of  Commerce,  and  os  consul  for  the  (?oiigo 
Free  State  in  Liverpool.  He  was  a founder  of 
the  Liverpool  Scltool  of  Tropical  Medicine.  He 
WJ18  deeorattKl  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  West  Indian  colonies  and  to  Jamaica. 

JONES,  John  William.  An  American 
clergyman,  historian  and  lecturer,  died  March 
17,  1909.  He  was  Iwrn  at  Louisa,  Va.,  in  1830, 


and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1859,  and  from  tlw  S«»uthern  Baptist 
Theological  S<*minary  in  1800.  He  was  under 
npjiointniont  us  missionary  to  China,  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  W.ar  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier.  From  1861  to  the  close  of  the 
war  he  served  as  cluiplain,  and  parried  on,  in 
that  capacity,  successful  revival  meetings 
among  the  Conbnlcrate  soldiers.  Following  the 
W'ar  he  server!  in  several  pastorates,  and  as  an 
ofllcial  of  missionary  societies.  For  several 
years  he  was  chaplain-general  of  the  Unite<l 
Confe<lerate  Veterans.  He  was  weretary  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Society  from  1870  to  1887. 
He  edited  fourteen  volumes  of  Soutliern  His- 
torical Papers.  Among  his  writings  are  7Vr- 
sonnl  Rrmimsrtnres^  AmrAotes  and  Letters  of 
K.  E.  Lee  (1874);  Life  and  f^etters  of  K.  E. 
Lee,  (1900).  and  .4  Hi^h  Hehool  and  CoUrge 
History  of  the  United  States.  His  lectures  on 
Ijee,  Jackson,  and  other  Confederate  leaders 
were  well  known. 

JONES,  JosKrn  RrssrxL.  An  American 
capitalist  and  former  public  olTicial,  died  April 
11,  190!).  He  W’as  born  at  Conneaut,  O.,  in 
182J.  He  Is-gan  his  career  as  clerk  in  a grocery 
store,  becoming  in  1840  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  a large  coneern  in  Galena.  III.  Here  he  l»e- 
came  acquainted  wdth  U.  8.  (3ranL  He  was 
eb*cted  to  the  Illinois  I.4*giHlature,  where  he  met 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  latter,  on  his  election 
to  the  rresideiicy,  appnnted  Mr.  Jones  marshal 
of  the  northern  district  of  Illinois.  He  held 
this  position  until  1869,  when  he  was  apj>ointcd 
Minister  to  Belgium  by  President  Grant.  In 
1875  he  was  made  Collector  of  the  Port  of  (?1jI- 
engo.  He  was  an  organizer  of  many  important 
industrial  enU>rpri8es,  luul  was  one  of  tW  pio- 
TK*era  in  the  commercial  development  of  (-Tii- 
cago. 

JONES,  Leonard  Augustus.  An  American 
Jurist,  died  Det-emlier  U,  19(M).  He  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  1.4iw  School  in  1858  and 
practiced  law  from  that  date  until  1874  when 
he  turned  his  attention  to  writing  on  legal 
subjects.  From  1874  to  1904  he  was  associate 
editor  of  tlie  .4meritxm  Iauc  Heidew,  and  from 
1994  to  1907  was  editor-in-chief.  His  writings 
include  treatises  on  mortgages,  corporate  bonds, 
pledges,  liens,  real  property,  easements,  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  an  index  to  legal  period- 
ical literature.  He  was  appointed  in  1898  judge 
of  the  land  court,  and  from  tliat  time  until 
January,  IIMM),  when  illness  compelled  him  to 
resign,  he  was  chief  judge  of  that  court. 

JONES,  Wesley  L.  An  American  public  offi- 
cial, United  States  Senator  (Republican)  from 
Waslungton.  He  wns  l»orn  near  Bethany,  III., 
in  1843  and  graduated  from  the  Southern  Il- 
linois College  in  18(50.  He  studied  law  in  Chi- 
cago, and  removed  to  Washington  Territory 
just  previous  to  its  admisginn  as  a State  in 
1889.  After  working  in  a real  estate  ofliee,  he 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  1890.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Blaine  campaign  of  1884  and 
the  Harrison  campaign  of  1888  and  has  since 
been  active  in  political  campaigns.  He  was 
elected  a menilnT  of  Congress  from  the  State 
at  largo  from  1899  to  1909,  receiving  the  larg«-st 
numbc'r  of  votes  in  the  prinutry  election  of  1908 
for  United  States  Senator.  lie  was  act-ordinglv 
elected  by  tlie  legislature  to  that  office  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1909. 

JONES,  \\  ILLIAM,  An  American  antbro- 
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polof^ist,  killed  by  ravage  llongota  In  the  Phil- 
ippine JalandH  in  March,  lOOU.  He  w-as  born 
in  OkUliuma,  of  part  Indian  blood,  al)out  30 
yeara  ago.  His  education  was  obtained  at 
Hampton  Institute  and  Harvard  University. 
After  anthro|x)logical  work  done  in  the  United 
States  for  tlie  Field  Museum,  he  was  sent  by 
that  institution  in  1007  to  Uio  Philippines  to 
carry  on  studies  among  the  uncivilized  tribea. 
JUPITER.  See  Asteonomy, 

JUVENILE  COURTS.  The  year  1000  com- 
pleted the  tenth  year  of  juvenile  courts.  First 
eatahiished  in  Chicago  in  IHOO,  such  courts  have 
been  established  in  some  form  in  cities  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Europe.  This  move- 
ment has  l>ecn  most  successful  in  the  Mississippi 
Valiev  States,  though  Denver  and  Boston  have 
also  been  among  the  foremost  cities  in  its  ad- 
vance. Chicago  has  erected  a magnificent 
juvenile  court  building,  with  court  room,  proba- 
tion olfices,  deteiitiou  home,  clinic  and  school 
rooms.  Philadelphia  opened  a model  house  of 
detention  in  January.  It  is  four  stories  high 
and  firepriK>f,  has  uormitories,  courtroom  and 
executive  olTiccs  and  cost  $Hi4,000.  A similar 
detention  home  has  been  constructed  at  Milwau- 
ki-e,  and  one  is  nlanucd  at  St.  Louis.  On 
January  I,  a Children's  Court  was  establislii'd 
ill  ButTalo,  tills  being  tlie  first  such  court 
on  the  new  lines  authorized  in  New  York 
Stale.  • 

The  lapse  of  ten  years  since  the  juvenile  court 
movement  was  inaugurated,  makes  appropriate 
a brief  summary  of  its  principles  and  ucTiieve- 
ments.  The  essential  ideas  of  the  juvenile  court 
are  that  the  child  should  be  treated  ditfercntly 
and  kept  separate  from  the  adult  otTender:  ihut 
the  court  should  be  an  ageikcy,  not  simply  for 
the  punislmient  of  the  child,  but  for  his  refor- 
mation and  his  rescue  from  degradation;  tliat 
the  {lareiit  be  made  to  feed  a keener  sense  of 
responsibility  for  a delinquent  child;  and  that 
tlie  comnutment  of  children  to  the  common  jail 
is  unjustifiable,  no  matter  what  their  ofTenses. 
In  the  application  of  these  ideas,  the  juveuile 
court  has  adopted  the  method  of  hearing  chil- 
dren's cases  with  the  grt^b-st  possible  degree  of 
privacy,  with  the  greatest  possible  discretion 
on  the  part  of  llie  juilge,  and  with  elTort  to 
treat  each  ease  individually.  The  judge  has  been 
given  asnistants,  often  the  probation  officers 
who  inquire  into  the  life  conditions  and  ante- 
cedents of  child  ofTemU-rs  before  these  come  to 
trial.  Publicity  is  avoided;  the  offender  cannot 
tlius  pose  as  a liero,  and  other  cluldren  are  less 
likely  to  imitate. 

A very  important  a<ljunct  of  the  juvenile 
court  is  the  probation  oflicer.  Upon  the  faith- 
fulness and  ctfK'iency  of  his  work  depends  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  entire  movement,  but  it 
is  here  that  the  greatest  difliciiltv  is  met.  Legis- 
latures have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  providing  a sufluient  numU*r  of  well-paid 
probation  oiflrers.  Wliile  Chicago  now  has  t55 
probation  officers,  all  moderately  paid.  New  York 
City  has  only  3.  all  sup|M>rted  by  nrivnte  socie- 
ties; St.  Louis  has  II,  all  well  paid;  Baltimore, 
and  Louisville,  5 each;  Ckn’eland,  Cincinnati 
and  Columbus,  6 each;  Pittsburg,  10;  Detroit, 
9;  Denver  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  3 each;  In- 
dianapolis, 4;  Boston  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  2; 
and  RoehestiT,  Kvansville,  Muncie,  and  New  Al- 
bany, Iml..  1 each.  Some  cities  have  proluition 
ofTieers  without  a siHcial  juvenile  court.  In 
most  cities  it  is  still  iiii{>odsible  for  the  proba- 


tion offieers  to  give  that  careful,  intimate  per 
soiial  oversight  of  eucli  of  tlieir  charg«>s  which 
the  highest  ellicieucy  would  demand.  Thus  tlio 
number  of  children  per  probation  ofiicer  varied 
ill  l!H)U  from  about  40  in  Baltimore,  to  aa  many 
as  300  in  Cincinnati,  with  an  average  of  100  in 
Chicago  and  150  in  8t.  Louis.  Women,  and 
particularly  col  lege- trained  women,  have  proven 
highly  cllicient  probation  ofUcers  for  wayward 
girls.  While  some  judges  still  follow  the  method 
of  fixing  definite  periods  of  probation,  expe- 
rience proves  that  an  indefinite  period  brings 
bett«‘r  results. 

Tlic  detention  borne  is  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  separation  of  juvenile  from  adult  offend- 
ers, both  UJure  and  sometimes  after  the  court 
hearing.  Such  homes  have,  however,  been  pro- 
vided as  yet  in  only  a few  cities.  Baltimore, 
for  example,  tliough  ranking  high  in  other  rc- 
spf'cts,  still  uses  its  police  stations  for  the 
detention  of  children.  The  belief  is  gaining 
ground  that  detention  qunrtcni  should  provide 
some  facilities  for  education,  play  and  suitable 
work,  all  done  under  ellicient  supervision. 

At  Chicago,  a paid  physician  is  employed  to 
give  physical  examinations  to  child  offenders, 
and  several  cities  are  favored  with  the  voluntary 
services  of  physicians  for  such  a clinic.  The 
theory  here  is  that  juvenile  delinquency  is 
many  cases  due  to  physical  defect,  and  can 
be  done  away  with  by  expert  physical  treat- 
ment. 

A summary  of  the  ten  years*  experience  at 
Chicago  showed  that  during  that  time  31,2.57 
children  had  passed  through  the  court,  l»eing 
brought  in  on  one  of  three  charges,  truancy, 
dependency  or  delinquency.  Tlie  vast  majority 
of  these  wore  put  on  prolwtion.  A study  of  the 
records  of  delinquents  showed  that  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  put  on  probation  were  not 
again  brought  l>efore  the  court  up  to  January, 
1908;  but  that  only  55  per  cents  of  the  girl* 
were  not  again  before  tlie  court  up  to  July, 
1909.  These  results  indicate  the  great  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  of  dealing  with  delinquent 
girls.  The  inquiry  also  showed  that  of  all  the 
delinquent  boys  of  1903-4,  who  could  be  located, 
only  4..5  per  cent,  wi-re  found  in  institutions  for 
criminals.  It  was  revealed  that  some  children 
had  not  been  pro|K'rly  followed  up  by  probation 
olliccrs,  that  in  some  cases  a propt>r  balance  had 
not  been  maintained  by  probation  ofiicers  be- 
tween the  negative  method  of  arousing  fear  and 
of  making  prohibitions  and  the  positive  method 
of  appeal  to  better  conduct,  and  tha^  there 
was  lock  of  cooperation  among  probation 
officers.  In  Chicago,  the  Juvenile  Protective 
League  has  proven  a most  effective  supple- 
mentary agency.  It  now  has  18  paid  workers; 
it  enforces  laws,  forms  boy’s  clubs  and  develops 
amusements.  Recently  the  city  has  been  divided 
into  probation  districts  with  officers  of  varioiu 
creeds  and  nationalities  assigned  to  each. 

Among  the  problems  now  receiving  wide  dis- 
cussion is  the  necessity  of  coordination  in  pro- 
bation work.  In  New  Y'ork  and  Massachusetts 
conferences  of  judges  and  proliation  officers  have 
been  introiluciHl.  A conference  of  judges  and 

frobation  officers  of  the  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana, 
llinnis,  Kentucky,  Missouri.  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  November  9-12. 
AImiuI  the  same  time  a similar  conference  at 
San  Francisco  led  to  the  formation  of  a per- 
manent association  of  probation  officers.  AU 
of  these  conferences  deTebqHHl  opinion  favorable 
to  the  private  trial  as  against  the  open  one, 
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ami  fnvorabli*  to  irtonaive  invoatijftttion  of  caaea 
before  they  come  trial. 

While  u wurM-wide  imf>etua  woa  given  to  the 
juv’vnile  court  by  iU  eatabliahiTM^nt  at  Chicago 
and  thereafter  in  many  American  citiea,  the 
first  known  provision  for  a separate  children's 
court  was  in  South  Australia  in  1H90.  In  1804 
such  a court  was  opened  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
The  New  South  Wales  Ix?gi«lature  established 
one  in  1005,  and  in  April,  1000,  a new  English 
law  became  effective.  l*p  to  the  cloi^e  of  the 
year  children's  courts  had  been  established 
at  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh.  The  matter 
is  being  actively  discusst.‘d  in  other  European 
countries.  During  the  year  a representative 
body  of  lawyers  aubniitted  to  the  government 
sp€*cific  re<]uests  embodying  all  the  essentials 
of  tlie  juvenile  court.  While  no  Latin  country 
has  general  provision  for  such  courts,  one  has 
been  introduced  In  Florence,  Italy. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS.  Sec  Jltex- 
ILK  COUBTS. 

XAISEB  WILHELU  CANAL.  See  Ca- 

WATA 

KANCEBUN.  A German  West  African  pro- 
tectorate on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Estimated 
area,  100,000  s(]uaro  miles;  estimated  popula- 
tion, 3,.'>00,000  (1128  whites  in  lOOS,  071  of 
whom  were  Germans).  Capital.  BnOa.  There 
are  government  and  mission  schools  at  Duala, 
Victoria,  and  Garua.  Cacao  and  tobacco  are 
grown,  rubl»er  and  timber  are  exported,  and  a 
flourishing  trade  in  ivory  and  palm-oil  is  car- 
ried on.  Imports  (1007),  17.207,000  marks 
(I  mark  = 23.8  cents);  exports,  15,801,000 
marks.  Total  length  of  railways  open  and  un- 
der constrnetion,  320  miles.  There  are  nl)out 
500  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  a cable  con- 
nects with  Southern  Nig<*ria.  The  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  10 1 U balanced  nt  7,208,300  marks 
(subvention,  5,000,000  marks).  The  military 
force  numbers  140  Germans  and  1300  natives. 
The  protectorate  U administered  by  a governor 
<1000,  Dr.  Seitz),  aided  by  a government  council 
of  three. 

KAMEBUN,  MOUNT.  See  Explobation. 

KAMPHAUSEN,  Adolf.  A German  Prot- 
estant th('o]ogian,  died  in  September,  1000. 
He  was  l»orn  at  Solingen  in  1820,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  L’niversity  of  Bonn.  As 
private  secretary  of  Bunsen,  he  assisted  the 
latter  in  his  great  work,  liibchrcrk,  and  in  1863 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Bonn.  He  took  a prominent  part 
in  the  revision  of  Luther's  version  of  the  Bible. 
Among  his  writings,  which  were  voluminous, 
are  Dan  Lied  Hoaen  (1862);  Dan  Burk  Daniel 
und  die  ncucre  (ienchichtnfornchung  (1803); 
Verkdltnin  den  Mrnnchenopfcrn  zur  inraelit\n^ 
Chen  Religion  (1806),  and  The  Book  of  Daniel, 
a critical  history  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
text  (1806). 

KANSAS.  One  of  the  North  Central  Divis- 
ion of  the  United  States.  The  total  area  is 
82,158  s<]uare  miles.  TIk>  population  in  1000, 
according  to  tlw  returns  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  that  year,  was  1,707,- 
401. 

Mineral  pRODrcriny.  The  prodiielion  of 
coal  in  the  State  decreased  from  7.322.110  short 
tons  in  1007  to  6,245,508  tons  in  1008,  while 
the  vahi«>  dceri’nwd  from  $11,150,608  in  1007 
to  $0,202,222  in  lOUS.  Tltc  main  cause  of  tlie 


<lecreased  production  was  the  Increased  pro 
duction  and  consumption  of  nil  and  natural 
gas  in  Louisiana  and  mid-continent  fields.  The 
4‘xceptionnlly  warm  weatlier  which  prevailed 
during  the  first  three  and  the  last  three  months 
of  1008  was  also  partially  responsible  for  the 
decreascil  consumption  of  coal.  In  addition 
nearly  all  the  larger  mines  were  idle  during 
April!  May,  and  a part  of  June,  pending  a set- 
tlement of  the  wage  scale.  The  shortage  of 
labor  which  was  experienced  in  1007  in  the  coal 
mines  ef  the  State  was  not  felt  in  1008.  The 
numlter  of  men  employed  increased  from  12,439 
in  1007  to  13,010  in  i008.  There  were  27  nwn 
killed  and  70  injured  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
State  during  1008.  The  production  of  crude 
petroleum  fell  off  in  1008  to  1,811.781  barrels 
from  2.409,521  barrels  in  1007.  The  value  de- 
creased from  $06.5.134  in  1007  to  $746,605  in 
l!Mi8.  There  were  In  the  State  566  wells  com- 
pleteil,  of  which  127  were  dry.  Kansas,  with 
Oklaiioma,  forms  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  field, 
which  ranks  m'cond  in  the  output  of  crude 
p<*troleum  among  the  States.  In  the  past  few 
years,  however,  Kansas  has  declined  in  pro- 
duction. while  Oklahoma  has  increase<l.  The 
smelting  of  xinc  is  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
natural  gas  and  tl>e  central  location.  Clay 
prmlucts  are  important.  In  1008  they  were 
produced  (o  the  value  of  .$2,248,805,  as  com- 
pared with  $2,.370,0.'iH  in  1007.  The  convent  in- 
dustry has  increased  greatly  within  the  last 
few  years,  amounting  In  1008  to  3,854.603  Imr- 
rels,  valne<l  at  $2,874,457,  as  against  3.353,025 
barrels,  valued  at  $4,240..3.58  in  1007.  The 
State  ranks  seventh  in  the  pro«luction  of  ce- 
ment. In  the  production  of  salt  Kansas  ranks 
fourth,  being  sur|Mi8H*d  only  by  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio.  There  were  produced  In 
1008  in  the  State  2.588.8I4  barrels,  valued  at 
$882.5184,  ns  compared  with  2.6(57,450  barrels, 
valued  at  $5>62.334,  in  1007.  Among  other  prmi- 
nets  arc  coal  products,  sand-lime  brick,  r.inc  re<l, 
and  zinc  white.  The  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  for  tlie  year  1008  was  $26,162,- 
213,  as  compared  with  a value  of  the  product  for 
1007  of  $20,032,608. 

The  production  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
continued  to  decline  in  1000. 

AoBim.TrBK  AND  Stock  Raisino.  The  aercs 
age,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal 
farm  crops  in  the  State  in  1000,  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  lTnite<l  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  as  follows;  Corn,  154.225.000 
bushels,  valued  at  $83,282,000,  from  7.750.000 
acres;  winter  wheat,  85,478.000  bushels,  valued 
at  $82,050,000.  from  5,80.5.000  acres;  spring 
wheat.  1,725,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,650,000, 
from  150.000  acres;  oats.  27,18.5.000  bushels, 
valucil  at  $11,600,000,  from  064.000  acres; 
barley,  4,860.000  busliels.  valiie<l  at  $2,576,000, 
from  270,000  acres;  rye,  568,(HX)  bushels,  valued 
at  $426,000.  from  40,000  acres;  Imckwlieat,  14.- 
000  bushels,  vahunl  at  $14,000,  from  lOOO  acres; 
flaxseed,  385,000  bushels,  valiu-d  at  $424,000, 
from  5.5,000  acres;  jvotatoes,  7,180^000  bushels, 
valued  at  $5.070, 0(M),  from  01,000  acres;  hav, 
2,652.000  t«»ns,  valued  at  $15,012,000,  from 
1,820,(MK)  acres.  The  wheat  crop  in  1000  was 
considerably  Larger  than  that  of  1008,  which 
was  76.808.022  hnsliels.  The  corn  crop  also 
was  slightly  greater  in  lOOO  than  1008,  when 
1.50.640..516  huslieU  were  raised.  TI>o  tmt  crop 
increastHl  from  10,707,070  bushels  in  1908  to 
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27,185,000  in  1000,  while  the  acrefl^fe  increawHl 
from  831,150  to  004,000.  Tlie  potato  crop 
•bowed  a contiderable  increase  over  the  pro- 
duction of  1908,  which  waa  0,410,085  bushels. 
Large  quantities  of  sugar  beets  are  raised  in 
the  State.  Butter,  poultry,  and  eggs  are  among 
the  most  important  products.  Horticultural 
and  garden  products  are  extensively  raised. 
Kansas  stands  first  among  the  States  in  the 

froduction  and  value  of  its  winter  wheat  crop, 
ts  production  in  1909  was  nearly  double  that 
of  any  other  State  in  quantity  and  value.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1910,  were  as  follows:  Horses,  1,187,* 

000;  mules,  154,000;  milch  cows,  737,000; 
other  cattle,  3,260,000;  sheep,  278,000;  swine, 
1,042,000.  The  wool  clipped  in  1009  was  esti- 
mated at  1,283,840  pounds. 

Education.  The  attendance  for  the  school 
year  1909  was  392,009.  The  male  teachers 
numbered  2474  and  the  female  10,611,  The 
monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  averaged  $60.48 
and  of  female  $46.70.  The  total  expenditures 
for  education  during  the  year  were  $7,378,194. 
The  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools,  which 
was  undertaken  several  years  ago,  has  greatly 
increased  the  school  population  of  the  State. 
The  number  of  counties  in  which  high  school 
e<1ucation  Is  made  free  has  increased  greatly  in 
recent  years. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  biennial  period  1906*08,  showed  a Ital- 
ance  on  July  1,  1907,  of  $700,206.  The  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juno  30,  1908,  were 
$5,105,952.  The  expenditures  were  $4,912,508, 
leaving  a balance  on  July  1,  1909,  of  ^].045.- 
400.  The  tax  levy  for  1908  was  $2,208,322  on 
the  assessed  valuation  of  $2,000,453,091.  The 
permanent  school  funds  of  the  State  amounted 
to  $724,09,'5.  The  bonded  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1909  amounted  to  $520,000. 

Charities  and  Corrections.  The  charitable 
institutions  of  the  State  under  its  full  control 
include  the  Topeka*  State  Hospital  at  Topeka, 
the  Osawatomie  State  Hospital  at  Osawatomic, 
the  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Parson, 
tiie  State  Home  for  Feeule-Minded  at  Win- 
field. School  for  the  Deaf  at  Olathe,  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Kansas  City,  State  Orphans’  Home 
at  Atchison,  Boys’  Industrial  School  at  Topeka, 
and  Girls’  Industrial  School  at  Beloit.  The 
total  sum  expended  for  the  maintenance  and 
repairs  of  these  institutions  in  1908,  the  latest 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  was 
$147,156. 

.Politics  and  Government.  The  legislature 
convene<l  on  January  12,  and  Governor  Stubba 
in  his  message  recommended  omong  other  meas- 
ures that  should  be  puissed  by  the  legislature, 
a public  utilities  law.  Ho  urge<I  the  law- 
makers to  utilize  the  present  railroad  law  as  a 
basis  and  a<ld  the  best  features  of  the  Xew 
York  and  Wisconsin  laws.  He  prals<*d  the  com- 
mission plan  of  government  and  declareil  that 
the  city  schools  should  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  commission.  He  praised  the 
primary  election  law  and  ileclared  it  to  be  the 
most  important  triumph  for  the  preservation 
of  popular  government  which  this  generation 
has  witTH'sscHl.  He  urged  the  consideration  of 
some  bank  guaranty  plan  and  demanded  a Oat 
two-oent  passenger  rate  law,  d<*claring  the  pres- 
ent statute  a hunilmg.  On  Jnnary  27  Joseph 
L.  Bristow  was  elect<’d  rnited  Stjute.s  S<*nator 
by  the  legislature  in  joint  session.  Si-nafor 


Bristow  was  nominate*!  at  the  primary  elec- 
tions of  1908.  On  February  9 a bill  permitting 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  was  killiil  in  the  Senate,  and 
on  March  9 the  Senate  adopted  the  report  of 
the  Kailroad  Commission,  which  recommende<l 
that  the  two-cent  fare  bill  not  pasH4-d.  This 
ended  the  agitation  for  the  two-cent  fare  bill 
in  the  session  of  the  legislature.  On  February 
18  the  legislature  passed  a hill  forbidding,  un- 
der severe  penalties,  the  sale,  mamifacture,  or 
barter  of  any  spirituous,  malt,  vinous  or  any 
other  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  State.  It 
repcale<l  the  provisions  of  the  old  law  which 
permitt«Hl  the  sale  of  whiskey  for  scientific, 
mechanical,  or  medicinal  purposes.  Not  even 
a druggist  on  n prescription  can  now  sell  any 
liquid  containing  alcohol.  The  drastic  char- 
acter of  the  law  was  said  to  have  Ixnm  due  to 
friends  of  the  liquor  traflic,  who  hoped  to  make 
it  objectionable  on  account  of  its  S4»verity.  On 
March  0 an  anti-cigarette  law,  which  forbade 
the  sale  of  cigarettt^s  in  the  Stale,  went  into 
cfT<'ot.  A law  waa  also  passed  on  >larch  3 pro- 
viding for  a guarant<*e  of  bank  deposits  in  the 
State.  Attorney-General  Wickersbam  in  a 
written  opinion  held  that  national  banks  could 
not  come  under  the  guaranty  law,  notwith- 
standing tha»t  the  latter  »iM*cifically  admits 
them  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerm*d.  There- 
upon certain  national  banks  of  t)K>  State  (e>ok 
tlie  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  tho 
act  into  the  Federal  cMUirt,  and  in  Deceml)er 
Judge  Pollock  held  that  the  law  Is  unconsti- 
tutional, as  class  legislation,  conferring  cer- 
tain advantages  and  privilegt^s  on  one  class  of 
banks  to  the  injury  of  others  in  comjH'tItion 
with  them.  The  State  will  ap[)ly  for  a rehear- 
ing l)cfore  Judge  PolI»>ck,  who  in  his  opinion 
indicated  that  such  a rehearing  would  Ik» 
grant«Nl  if  the  State  desired  to  deny  the  alle- 
giitinns  of  fact  contained  in  the  petition  of  tiie 
national  banks,  which  in  the  first  bearing  it 
had  not  contested.  (See  paragraph  l/cgislaiion 
Ik'Iow),  Measures  were  passed  providing  for 
government  of  cities  of  the  first  class  and 
second  class  by  a commission  at  the  election 
of  the  voters  within  the  city,  including  wonien. 
(See  Iwlow.)  In  accordance  witlj  the  provisions 
of  this  measure,  Kjinsas  City  on  July  14  voted 
to  adopt  a commission  form  of  government, 
after  having  the  year  previous  voted  agninat 
it.  On  November  2 the  city  of  Topeka  voUnI 
to  adopt  the  aanje  form  of  government  by  a 
majority  of  497.  Other  cities  in  the  State 
which  adopted  the  commission  plan  of  govern- 
ment during  11MI9  were  Leavenworth,  Hutch- 
inson, Wichita,  and  CofTeyville.  A campaign 
for  its  adoption  was  pending  in  Emporia  at 
the  clone  of  the  year.  On  March  15  President 
Taft,  in  reply  to  a request  from  Governor 
Stuhhs  asking  for  his  help  in  a controversy 
between  rival  political  factions,  sent  a letter 
to  the  latter  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  permit  himself  to  be  used  by  any 
faction  for  the  promotion  of  its  ]K)liticaI  for- 
tunes. Si*e  Klkctoral  Hkkirm. 

Otiikr  Event.s.  The  International  Harvester 
Company  on  February  5 agreed  with  the  At- 
torney-th’neral  and  the  Supreme  Court  that  in 
addition  to  the  fine  of  $on,0(M>  im]K)sed  upon 
it  for  its  infraction  of  the  anti-trust  law  and 
the  limite*!  ouster  it  will  submit  t«»  the  public 
control  of  its  business  in  Kan-*}is  and  the  regu- 
lation of  its  prices  by  the  Supreme  Court  or 
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% piiMic  utilitioA  commiRsion.  Th«  eompanj 
is  prohibited  from  makinf?  exclusive  contracU 
with  its  agi'Ots;  it  is  prohibited  from  discrimi' 
natinfr  a^n^inst  certain  apents  or  purchasers  of 
machines;  it  must  pay  tlwi  line  of  $00,000,  and 
if  the  court  or  utilities  commission  find  in  the 
future  that  the  com|>any  is  charging  too  much 
for  its  machines  or  is  arranging  restrictions, 
then  the  court  or  the  commission  may  make 
such  orders  as  are  nc‘cessary  to  bring  about 
more  equitable  prices  or  conditions  for  hand- 
ling the  company’s  business  in  Kansas.  On 
April  16  the  Federal  (irand  Jury  of  Topeka  re- 
turned ail  indictment  against  the  (Cudahy  Pack- 
ing Company  of  Kansas  City,  charging  it  with 
defrauding  the  government  of  $HO,000  by  viola- 
tion of  the  internal  revenue  law  governing  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  As  the  result 
of  a threat  made  by  the  State  authorities  that 
a receiver  would  applied  for  if  conditions 
were  not  improved,  the  Missouri  Pacihe  Rail- 
road urged  a compromise  with  Governor 
Stubbs  on  Xovember  25  with  reference  to  im- 
provement on  the  Central  Branch.  Tlie  Gov- 
ernor agreed  not  to  ask  for  a receiver  if  the 
company  would  promise  to  spend  $750,000  on 
the  Central  Branch  in  1010,  lav  100  miles  of 
new  eighty-five  pound  rails  and  140  miles  of 
rock  ballast. 

Legislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  given  be- 
low: An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 

guaranty  of  de|>osits  in  State  banks  (see 
Banks  and  Banking).  A child  lal>or  law  was 
enacted,  prohibiting  children  under  14  years 
of  age  from  working  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop not  own«*d  by  their  parents,  and  from 
working  in  any  theatre,  packing  house,  elevator, 
or  mill.  All  pt^rsons  under  10  years  of  age  are 
forbidden  to  work  before  7 A.  M.  and  later 
than  6 P.  M.  or  more  than  eight  hours  a day. 
An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  govern- 
ment of  cities  of  the  first  class  (over  15,000) 
and  cities  of  the  second  class  (over  2000)  by 
a commission,  at  the  election  of  the  voters 
within  the  city  (including  M'omcn).  When 
adopted,  the  principle  of  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum may  l>e  enforced  in  the  adoption  of 
ordinances,  and  that  of  recall  of  Us  officers.  A 
measure  was  enacted  deterring  the  bringing 
of  suits  outside  the  State  against  persons 
living  within  the  .State.  A measure  was  enacted 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  of 
all  kinds,  including  alcohol,  for  all  purposes, 
and  prohibiting  the  drinking  of  such  liquors 
on  railway  trains.  Tlie  sale  of  cigarettes  was 
rohiblted,  and  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form 
y minors  was  forbidden.  A measure  was 
passed  requiring  all  persons  who  seek  to  influ- 
ence legiiiiation  during  a session  of  the  legis- 
lature to  register  with  the  .Secretary  of  State, 
slK>wing  who  their  principals  are,  and  the  leg- 
islation they  seek  to  influence.  An  act  was 
pas-^-d  enforcing  the  sale  of  pure  foods,  and  an 
act  fixing  weights  and  measures.  Maximum 
freight  rates  for  railroads  were  e.stablis)ied  and 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  good  roads  and 
for  tlic  supervision  of  roaiis  by  a State  engi- 
neer. Measures  were  paswd  for  the  protection 
of  {>cople  against  tul>ereulosis  and  a measure 
was  enacted  providing  for  the  suppression  of 
tulMTCulosis  in  cattle.  The  code  ot  civil  pro- 
cedure was  revised,  and  an  act  was  passed  re- 
quiring railroads  and  other  common  carriers 
to  obtain  {>ermission  of  the  State  Board  of 


Railroad  Commissioners  to  issue  stocks  and 
Umds  liefore  so  doing.  A measure  was  enacted 
providing  for  the  dissolution  of  corporations 
that  ai>use  tlicir  privilegi>s.  by  district  courts 
on  application  therefor  by  tlic  Attorney-fieneral 
of  the  State,  and  for  the  winding  up  of  tlieir 
estate.  This  act  also  provides  that  the  court 
may  appoint  a receiver  to  take  charge  of  the 
estate  of  the  corporation,  not  only  during  the 
litigation,  but  genii ai.v.  and  conduct  its  busi- 
ness under  the  direction  of  the  court  until  such 
time  as  the  corporate  management  shall  change 
its  policy  and  conduct  its  business  according 
to  its  chartereif  privileges,  when  the  court  may 
return  the  management  of  the  business  to  the 
corporation. 

OrvicER«:  Governor,  W.  R.  Stubbs;  Lieuten- 

ant-Governor, W.  J,  Fitzgerald;  Secretary  of 
State,  C.  E.  Denton;  Treasurer,  Mark  TuUay; 
Auditor,  J.  M.  Nation;  Attorney-General,  F.  8. 
Jackson;  Adjutant-General  C.  L.  Martin;  Su- 
perintendent of  Education.  E.  T.  Fairchild; 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  Chas.  Barnes^ 
all  Republicans. 

JunuiABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Wm.  A.  Johnston;  Asiociate  .Justices,  Charles 
B.  Graves,  Silos  Porter.  Clark  A.  Smith,  Rous- 
seau A.  Burch,  Henry  F.  Mason  and  Alfred  W. 
Bensen,  all  Republicans;  Clerk,  D.  A.  Valen- 
tine. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1900  was  composed 
of  30  Republicans  and  4 Democrats  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  85  Uopublicans  and  40  Democrats  in 
the  House.  The  State  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  be  found  in  the  section  Cofigreas  of 
the  article  U.MTfu?  .States. 

KANSAS,  X^NiVEBSiTT  OF.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Lawrence,  Kan«., 
founded  in  1864.  There  wore  in  attendance  In 
1909  2210  students,  with  a faculty  of  125. 
There  were  in  the  library  65.000  volumes.  Dur- 
ing the  year  $5800  was  received  for  industrial 
fellowships.  Among  the  changes  in  the  fac- 
ulty were  the  appointments  of  three  full  pro- 
fessors, one  associate  professor  and  six  in- 
structors. A school  of  eiiueation  was  estab- 
lished in  1909,  as  well  as  a department  of  cor- 
respondence and  university  extension.  A sep- 
arate department  of  journalism  was  also  estab- 
lished. The  first  wing  of  a new  mlministration 
building,  to  cost  $125,000,  was  erected.  The 
endowment  of  the  University  is  alxuit  $1.50,000 
and  Its  income  alxuit  295.000,  chiefly  from  the 
State.  The  chancellor  is  Dr.  Frank  Strong. 

KEDA.  A British  possession  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Ixdwoen  Siam  and 
the  Federated  Slalay  States,  This  territory 
was  formerly  undi*r  the  suzerainty  of  Siam, 
which  ceflini  its  rights  therein  to  Great  Britain 
by  a treaty  concluded  at  Bangkok  March  10, 
1909  (see  Siam).  Rntimated  area,  3045  square 
miles.  According  to  native  authorities  the  es- 
timated population  in  l!H)5  was  140.000;  in 
the  following  year  the  Adviser  to  the  Keda 
government  reported  an  estimate  of  219.000, 
mostly  Malays,  altiiough  tlwre  is  a considerable 
mimlK*r  of  ( hinese.  The  capital  is  Alor  Star, 
which  is  in  daily  steamship  communication 
witli  Penang.  Tin*  principal]  product  is  rice; 
tapioca  is  also  extensively  cultivated,  and  con- 
WHsions  for  rublier  culture  have  been  granted. 
The  forests  have  Ixvn  impoverished.  The 
mineral  r«*smirce«  have  I>een  very  little  exploited, 
though  in  the  Kuulamuda  and  Kulim  districts 
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tin  mining  liaa  lonp  flourialuvi.  Eatimatwl  rev* 
enuo  (ileriviHi  chiefly  from  opium)  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  1007  were  1,105,420  dol- 
lars and  1,031.878  dollars  respectively  (1  dollar 
about  50  cents).  Keda  is  nominally  governed 
by  a sultan,  with  a British  adviser.  Various 
branches  of  the  administration,  including  the 
treasury,  have  been  reorganized,  and  new  civil 
and  criminal  codes  have  been  formulated. 

KEFIB  PTTNQI.  A mixture  of  bacteria  and 
yeast  capable  of  causing  lactic  acid  fermenta- 
tion in  milk.  Kefir  occurs  as  white,  irregtilar 
roundish  bodies,  the  size  of  a walnut,  having 
a rough,  furrowed  surface,  and  a gelatinous 
consistency.  The  sul»stance  contains  ffaerharo- 
mycetes  ccm'sitr,  BariUus  aridi  lactiri  and  />**- 
pom  Caum*ica.  When  added  to  milk,  lactic 
acid  is  produced,  as  well  as  alcohol  and  carl>on 
dioxide.  The  kefir  fungi  are  used  for  the  prep- 
aration of  fermented  milk,  rendering  the  lat- 
ter more  easily  digestible.  Kefir  kumyas  may 
be  prepared  by  adding  a few  grains  of  kefir  to 
fresh  milk  kept  at  a temperature  of  70  to  80 
degrees  F.  until  fermentation  becomes  apparent 
by  the  rising  of  the  grains  to  the  surface.  Tho 
grains  may  then  be  strained  olT  and  the  milk 
left  to  itself,  in  well  corked  bottlea,  nt  the  room 
temperature,  to  continue  fermentation.  Sec 
Lactic  Arm  Tiiekai'Y. 

KELANTAlf.  A British  possession  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  between 
Siam  ond  the  Federated  Malay  States.  This 
territory  was  formerly  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Siam,  which  ceded  its  rights  therein  to  Great 
Britain  by  a treaty  concluded  at  Bangkok 
March  JO,  liH>9  (see  Siam).  Estimated  area, 
6500  square  miles;  estimated  population,  over 

300.000,  including  15.000  Siamew  and  10,000 
Chinese.  Tho  capital  Kota  BItaru,  on  the 
Kttlantan  Ri\'er,  eight  miles  from  its  mouth, 
has  about  10.000  inhabitants.  Agriculture  is 
the  chief  industry,  and  about  450,000  acres 
(1007)  are  under  cultivation.  In  1007  some 

600.000  coi'oanut  trees  were  productive,  and 

600.000  more  had  l*een  recently  planted.  Over 

10.000. 000  oocoanuts  a year  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  copra,  which  is  an  important 
export.  Other  produots  include  rice  (about 

70.000  tons  annually),  bctelnuts,  rubl)or,  rat- 
tan, bamlKK),  resin  and  gharu,  tapioca,  pepper, 
sugar,  and  corn.  There  is  much  grazing  land, 
on  which  the  state  supports  many  cattle  (00,- 
000  head),  hutfaloes  (2n,00t>),  sheep,  and  goats. 
Some  meUils  are  mined,  especially  gold, 
which  was  exported  in  the  year  1000-7  to  tlte 
value  of  212,084  dollars.  Besides  gold,  promi- 
nent exports  arc  copra,  betelnuts,  paddy  and 
rice,  dried  fish,  cattle,  hides,  and  rubber.  The 
principal  imports  include  cotton  goods,  pro- 
visions, kcroHcno.  and  timber.  Total  imports 
and  exports  in  1906-7  were  valued  at  1.3HH.435 
and  1,153.048  dollars  respectively.  Kelantan 
has  few  roads,  communication  being  effected 
largtdy  by  the  rivers.  There  is  direct  steamship 
communication  with  Bangkok,  and  Singapore. 
The  estimated  revenue  in  1006-7  was  282.800 
dollars,  and  in  1907-8  310,700  dollars.  Revenue 
accrues  from  customs,  port  dues,  taxes,  royal- 
ties, and  licenses.  Kelantan  is  governed  by  a 
rajah  (his  ofiice  being  hereditary),  who  is  as- 
sisted hy  a British  adviser. 

KRLLE,  JoiiAXX  vo8^.  A German  philolo- 
gist, died  Fe!»ruary.  1!>09.  He  was  ly^rn  at 
Itegensburg  in  1829.  He  received  his  educa- 


tion in  Munich  and  in  18.'>7  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  (he  German  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  L'niversity  of  Prague.  His  w'ork  on 
Otfrid  includes:  OtfritU  von  Wn^nrnhurg  /?rait- 
gf/tenbue/  (1856);  Christi  Lrhen  und  LcAre, 
brsungcfi  ron  Otfrid:  .4i.*s  drm  AUhochdfut' 
aehen  uehertetzt  (1870);  and  (iloHMar  zu  Ot- 
frids  Evangrlirnbuch  (1870).  Not  less  im- 
portant was  his  w'ork  on  Xotker.  Its  gen- 
eral aim  was  to  pro\*e  that  the  writings  tear- 
ing his  name  w’ere  not  hy  a school  or  group 
of  translators,  but  by  Notker  alone.  These 
works  include  Vrrl»«m  und  .Vowm  in  S'otkera 
Bofthiua  (1885);  and  Untersuehungen  tur 
rV6cr/iV/crting  t'zbcrfirtzung,  (Jrammatik  dzr 
Banlmcn  \ofler»  (1880).  He  wrote  also  other 
works  on  general  philological  subjects. 

KELLY,  Edmond.  An  American  lawyer  and 
Socialist,  died  tVtolKT  4,  1909.  He  was  bom  in 
1841  and  graduated  from  Columbia  College  In 
1870.  After  graduating  he  was  admitted  to 
tho  bar  and  also  studic<l  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, England,  where  he  graduated  with  hon- 
ors in  science.  Soon  after  returning  from 
England  he  removed  his  law  offices  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  known  as  an  authority  on  in- 
ternational marriages.  He  was  counsel  to  the 
United  States  I.egntion  in  Paris  and  represented 
several  large  business  interests.  In  1890  l>e  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  at  once  became  promi- 
nent as  a municipal  government  reformer.  Ho 
was  tho  founder  of  the  City  Club  and  his  ef- 
forts had  much  to  do  with  the  election  of  Mayor 
Strong.  He  made  an  attempt  to  organize  the 
workingmen  into  good  government  clubs,  but 
this  did  not  meet  with  success,  and  he  returnetl 
to  Paris,  resuming  his  practice  there.  In  1965 
he  returned  again  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Kelly  was  greatly  interested  in  socialistic 
work,  es|>ecially  in  the  tramp  question,  and 
one  of  his  ambitions  was  to  see  tramp  colonies 
established  in  New  York  State.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  books,  most  of  them  on  so- 
cialistio  questions.  Among  tiicm  W'orc:  Tfia 
Tramp  /Yo6/cm;  Erolu/ton  and  Kffort  and 
their  delation  to  Kfligion  and  Polities;  Oov~ 
emment  and  Justice;  and  (ioremment  or 
Human  Evolution,  Mr.  Kelly  was  counsel  for 
Princess  de  Sagan  (Anna  Gould)  in  the  divorce 
suit  against  her  husband.  Count  Boni  da  C-aa- 
tellane. 

KENHEBY,  John  Stewabt.  An  American 
banker  and  philanthropist,  died  Octolier  31, 
1909.  He  was  born  in  18.30  at  Blantyrc,  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  received  his  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  Glasgow  public  schoola. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  became  an  apprentice  with 
a shipping  firm  in  Glasgow,  remsining  there 
four  years.  For  three  years  following  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  an  iron  and  steel  firm.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  carried  on  his  studies,  and  at 
the  age  of  20  came  to  the  I’niU-d  States.  Here 
he  traveUtl  for  two  years  for  the  iron  business 
and  then  returned  to  Scotland.  In  1850  he 
again  came  to  New  York  City  and  engaged  in 
tlw*  business  of  banking.  For  ten  years  he  was 
a partner  of  M.  K.  JeMip  and  ('o.,  and  in  1808 
establislied  the  firm  of  .T.  S.  Kennedy  and  Co. 
This  he  conducted  with  great  siip<'ess  for  fif- 
t«*en  years,  wlu*n  1>©  retired.  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
wiilely  known  in  religious,  scientific,  and  char- 
itable circles.  His  l>enefactions  were  large  and 
vnriol.  The  Ix’st  known  perhaps  was  the  gift 
of  the  United  Charities  Building  at  Fourth 
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Avenue  and  Twenty  »econd  Street,  New  York 
City.  Thi«  he  gave  in  trunt  to  four  Rwieties, 
the  Charity  Orpiniwition  Si»ciety,  the  City  Mia* 
8ton  and  Tract  Society,  tho  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  tho  Poor,  and  the 
Children’s  Aid  Sociertv.  The  building  is  the 
charitable  centre  of  >Jew  York  City.  In  1904 
Mr.  Kennedy  gave  to  the  School  of  Philan- 
thropy of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
$2.50,600,  and  in  190,5  he  wve  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity $5(H),000,  although  he  was  not  known 
as  the  donor  of  this  gift  until  1908.  It  was 
employed  for  the  building  of  Hamilton  Hall, 
the  home  of  tho  collegiate  department  of  tho 
University.  Jir.  Kenniniy’s  largest  single  gift, 
as  far  as  is  known  to  the  public,  was  one  of 
$1,000,000  to  the  Presbytenan  Hospital,  New 
York,  in  1908.  He  gave  also  $400,000  for  the 
Nurses'  Home  connected  with  that  hospital. 
Other  institutions  which  received  gifts  from  him 
arc  the  Lenox  Library,  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  Metroj>olitnn  Muj*cum  of  Art,  the 
Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  RoI>ert 
College  and  the  American  Bible  House  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  boards  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  and  other  boards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Roberts 
('ollege  and  chairman  of  tho  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital and  United  Charities  Brairds.  Mr.  Ken- 
ne<ly  also  took  active  interest  in  civic  mat- 
ters, and  was  a member  of  tlic  Committee  of 
Fifteen  which,  in  1901,  w’as  ofTicient  in  clean- 
ing up  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City.  See 
OifTs  AND  Bequests. 

KENNY,  Patrick  L.  A Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  educator.  Provincial  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  ('hristian  Schools,  died  November  20, 
1909.  Tlie  name  by  which  l»o  was  known  in 
tlie  order  was  “ Brother  Joseph.”  He  was 
lK>rn  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1857,  and  went  to 
the  schools  conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  Mary, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  He  entered  the  novitiate  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  f^hools  at  Westches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  after  completing  tlie  course  of 
study  there  taught  in  the  grammer  grades  of 
the  schools  of  Baltimore.  He  was  Prefect  of 
Discipline  in  Manhattan  College  for  five  years, 
and  for  tho  following  five  years  was  director 
of  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School  in  New  York 
City.  He  tlien  became  professor  of  history  in 
Twiting  College,  I./>ndon.  On  his  return  to 
America  he  was  appointed  general  inspector  of 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  New  York 
City,  and  shortly  afterwards  w.is  ma<le  director 
of  l.asa1!e  Academy.  In  1907  he  was  appointed 
Provincial  of  the  N'ew  York  District,  which  ex- 
t4>nds  from  Halifax  to  Detroit.  This  U the 
highest  I<K*al  post  in  the  Order.  He  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Brothers  to  three 
Oeiieral  Chapters  of  the  Order  held  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive House  in  Paris,  and  was  also  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Pope  at  the  canonixalion  of 
Saint  l.asalle,  tho  founder  of  the  Order,  and  at 
the  Jubilee  of  the  present  Pope. 

KENTUCKY.  One  of  the  South  Central 
Division  of  the  Uniteil  States.  Its  total  area  is 
40,i)98.  The  jKipulation  in  1909.  according  to 
a Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was 
2.400.8.59. 

Minkral  pRourmorf.  Coal  is  the  most  im- 
portant mineral  production  of  tin*  State  and  its 
milling  has  U-en  a n^rord  of  constant  growth. 
Ill  1908  the  total  production  was  10,215,553 


sJiort  tons,  valued  at  $10,317,162.  TTiere  was  a 
decrease  of  f»(MJ,671  tons  from  the  production  of 
1907,  and  in  value  of  $1,087,870.  'The  year  1908 
was  the  first  in  more  than  a decade  in  which 
the  coal  prfKluction  was  less  than  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Slate  during  1908  16.960  men,  an  io- 
croase  of  2.5  over  1907.  Kentucky  is  one  of 
the  most  pri^cssive  States  in  the  use  of  coal 
mining  machinery.  There  were  in  1908  759 
coal  milling  machines  in  use.  The  State  wns 
comparatively  free  from  labor  troubles,  tliere 
being  only  one  small  strike  in  January,  which 
did  not  inaterially  Influence  production.  The 
State  ranks  twelfth  in  the  production  of  crude 
jutroleum.  In  1908  there  were  produced  727,- 
707  barrels,  as  compared  with  820,854  barrels 
in  1907.  Tlie  figures  in  the  latter  year,  how- 
ever, include  Tennessee.  The  State  produces 
R small  amount  of  iron  ore  and  has  important 
manufactures  of  pig  iron.  There  are.  too,  c^m- 
sidcrnble  manufactutes  of  coke.  The  clay  prod* 
ucts  in  1908  were  valued  at  $2,239,108.  as  com- 
pared with  $2,611,364  in  1907.  The  State  is  a 
large  producer  of  mineral  water,  the  production 
in  1908  being  707.186  gallons,  valued  at  $66,- 
112.  Among  other  mineral  pro<luct8  are 
barytes,  cement,  lead,  lime,  sand,  gravel,  build- 
ing stone,  and  zinc.  There  are  also  small  quan- 
tities of  infusorial  earth,  ochre  and  sand-lime 
brick.  The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of 
the  State  for  tlie  year  1908  was  $16,141,956, 
as  compare<l  with  a value  of  the  product  of 
1907  of  $19,294,341. 

The  production  of  petroleum  showed  little 
change  over  1908. 

AoRicui.TrRK  AND  STOCK  Raisino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  acc^irding  to  the 
United  States  D«'partinent  of  Agriculture,  were 
as  follows;  Corn,  103,472.000  bushels,  valued 
at  $64,153,000,  from  3,568.000  acres;  winter 
wheat,  7.906.000  bushels,  valued  at  $8,770,000, 
from  670,000  acres;  oats,  3,858.000  bushels, 
valued  at  $2,35,5,000,  from  40.000  acres;  hay, 

24.000  bushels,  valued  at  $18,000,  from  1000 
acres;  rye.  16,5,000  bushels,  valued  at  $145,000. 
from  13.000  acres;  potatoes,  3,680,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $2,355,000,  from  40.000  acres;  hay, 

653.000  tons,  valui'd  at  $7,771,000,  from  480,- 
000  acres;  tobacco,  350.700.000  pounds,  valued 
at  $37,174,200,  from  420,000  acres.  There  was 
a great  increase  In  the  production  of  toliacco 
in  1909  over  the  prweding  year,  when  only 
196.tWM»,000  pounds  were  produced.  The  acre- 
age increased  from  240,000  to  420,000,  and  tho 
value  from  $17,779,600  to  $37,174.2(K).  This 
Increase  was  due  largely  to  the  agreement  ar- 
rived at  in  the  latter  part  of  1908  lietween  the 
tobacco  growvrs  and  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  as  regards  the  price  of  tobacco.  Ex- 
cessive rain  in  the  Burley  district  during  the 
early  part  of  the  growing  season  prevented 
proper  cultivation  and  damaged  some  toliacco 
planted  on  low  lands.  I.^ter  conditions,  how- 
ever. lioi'ame  more  favorable.  The  average 
yield  of  960  pounds  per  acre  is  200  pounds 
larger  than  that  of  1908.  The  price  in  tlio 
Burley  district,  13.4  cents  per  pound,  was  3.2 
c<mtM  lower  than  that  of  1908.  The  corn  crop 
showt'd  a marked  increase  over  that  of  1908, 
which  was  84.823.000  Imshcls,  while  the  acre- 
age increa.sed  slightly.  There  was  an  increase 
also  in  the  pnwhiction  of  omts,  which  in  1908 
amounted  to  2,803,000  bushels.  In  both  the 
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pnxluclion  and  valuo  of  tolmrro  Kentucky 
ranks  first,  the  value  of  the  production  boinp 
twice  as  preat  as  that  of  North  Carolina,  which 
occupies  si*cond  rank.  It  ft>rni9  more  than  one- 
third  the  t«dal  for  the  entire  country.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1910,  was  as  follows:  Horses,  407.0(H); 
mules,  207,000;  dairy  cows.  304,000;  other  cat- 
tle. 005.000;  sheep/ 4,240,000;  swine,  9S9.0O0. 
Since  1901  tliere  has  Uam  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  horses  and  swine  and  a larpe  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep.  The  wool 
clipped  in  1909  was  4,020.900  pounds. 

Fistikrifs.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  tl»e  year  ending  De- 
eemlier  31,  1908,  was  $110,300.  Tliere  were 
5..389,800  pounds  of  fish  taken.  The  most  im- 
portant in  value  were  catfish,  of  which  4.30,100 
pounds  were  caught,  with  a value  of  $20,130. 
Next  In  point  of  value  were  hutralo,  529.000 
)Mmnds,  valued  at  $2I,4.">0;  (terman  carp,  419,- 
400  pounds,  valued  at  $17,970;  drum,  3.54,400, 
valued  at  $10,120;  mussel  shells  and  p<‘arls, 
3.413,000  pounds,  valued  at  $19,750.  Among 
other  fish  taken  were  black  bass,  hreim  or  snn- 
fish,  paddle-fish,  sturgeon,  and  suckers.  There 
were  4.52  independent  fishermen,  and  103  wage- 
earning  fisliermen  employed  in  the  fisheries  of 
the  State.  Five  hundred  and  eleven  lionta  were 
employed,  valued  at  $11,118. 

KiH'CATio.'f.  The  number  of  children  of 
sch«v)l  age  in  the  State  in  1909  was  739.836, 
There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  519,- 
192  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  311,- 
192.  The  number  of  male  twicliers  was  3892, 
and  of  female  713.5.  The  total  expenditures  of 
the  State  during  the  year  was  $,5,174,297.  The 
most  important  chango.s  in  the  policy  of  edu- 
cation in  tlie  State  during  the  past  two  years 
have  been  the  establislmient  of  county  high 
schools  in  each  c*mnty  of  the  State  and  the 
adoption  of  a county  school  district  law  which 
makes  the  county  the  unit  for  taxation  and 
for  all  other  purposes,  instead  of  Umj  school 
district. 

CiiARtTiE.**  AND  CORRECTIONS.  TIic  institu- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control  include  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  the  Central  Kentucky 
Asylum  for  the  Ins4»ne,  the  \V«*stern  KcMituckj 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  the  Kaatern  Ken- 
tucky A.sylum  for  the  Insane.  For  new  equip- 
ment and  |>ermnnent  improvements  of  these 
institutions  there  were  expendwl  in  the  fiscal 
year  ende<l  June  30,  1909,  $lfifl..534.  The  Board 
of  Control  in  its  annual  report  points  out  the 
need  of  a manual  training  and  industrial  de- 
partment at  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Poi.lTirfi  AND  (lOVEBNMENT.  On  April  6, 
Boyd  county,  with  a population  of  40.000, 
votetl  for  no  license  by  a majority  of  23.5.  .As 
a result  of  this  vote,  96  of  the  119  counties  of 
the  State  have  no-license  under  the  county  unit 
law.  On  April  23  (Jovernor  Willson  granted 
full  and  frw  pardons  to  former  Ctovernor  W. 
S.  Taylor,  former  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
Finley,  John  L.  Powers,  Zach  SU*ele.  Holland 
Whittaker,  and  .John  Davis,  who  were  all  in- 
dicted for  complicity  in  the  assassination  of 
Governor  William  Goebel  in  1903.  and  who 
since  that  tiiiK*  have  In-en  fugitives  from  the 
State  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Gt>vcrnor 
of  Indiana,  who  has  declined  to  honor  nH|uisi- 
tiuna  issued  to  bring  them  to  Kentucky  for 


trial.  Tliey  were  Jointly  charged  with  Jamea 
Howard  and  Caleb  Powers,  who  in  1908  were 
pardoned  by  Governor  Willson.  Governor 
Willson  in  granting  these  pardons  rcviewetl  all 
the  troubles  which  led  up  to  the  killing  of 
Goebel  and  stnte<l  that  he  granted  the  parilons 
l>ecause  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  ob- 
tain a fair  trial  in  the  county  where  the  crime 
was  committe<l.  He  declared  that  from  a fair, 
impartial,  and  thorough  study  of  the  reporta 
of  all  the  trials  of  these  cases,  he  l>elievcd 
Governor  Taylor  had  no  part  or  guilty  knowl- 
e<lge  of  the  murder  of  Governor  0001)01,  and  that 
ho  novor  would  have  been  indicted  but  for  the 
political  oxcitomont  and  the  passion  to  prose- 
cute every  one  whom  excited  imagination  or 
94'lfish  partisan  interests  could  drag  into  the 
fiehl  of  blame  and  abuse. 

(-)n  April  5 the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  in  favor  of  the  Kentucky  rail- 
roads, afilrming  the  injunction  order  of  .Tudge 
Cochran  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
against  the  railway  company  in  the  fixing  of 
interstate  rates. 

The  night  rider  troubles  In  the  State,  which 
have  been  so  acute  in  the  paat  few  years,  were 
less  serious  in  1909  than  in  1908.  On  April 
20  a verdict  for  $25,000  each  was  awnnled  to 
I>ee  Baker  and  Nat  Frir./ell,  negroes,  for  dam- 
ages on  account  of  the  Birmingham  night  rider 
raid  in  1908.  These  men  were  driven  out  of 
Birmingham  by  the  raiders  on  March  0,  1908, 
after  having  been  severely  whipped.  On  this 
raid,  John  Scruggs,  an  aged  negro,  ond  his 
daughter’s  infant  child  were  killed  with  bul- 
lets. It  was  hoped  that  the  conflict  between 
the  combined  and  the  independent  tobacco 
growers  had  been  finally  ended  by  an  agree- 
ment made  late  in  1908,  but  in  August  the 
troxible  broke  out  anew,  when  Clark  and  Scott, 
inde|>endent  tolmcco  manufacturers  of  Scranton, 
Pa,,  filed  suit  in  the  Federal  Court  in  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  against  the  Burley  Tobacco  Society, 
demanding  $135,520  in  damages.  The  suit  was 
filol  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  and 
tlic  Burley  society  was  charged  with  being  a 
society  in  restraint  of  trade.  They  were 
charged  with  entering  into  conspiracy  with 
certain  growers  to  control  tl»e  white  Burley 
tobacco  market  in  the  United  States.  Tho 
plaintifTs  alleged  that  in  1908  they  were  un- 
able to  buy  the  white  Burley  tobacco  in  the 
oj>en  market.  On  October  10  night  riders  be- 
came active  again  in  the  Burley  tobacco  re- 
gion. Governor  Willson  at  once  orderetl  out 
the  State  troops  and  they  were  scattered  in 
the  comities  where  night  rider  warnings  had 
l»een  given. 

On  August  4 Judge  Parker  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  Ijcxington  declared  the  election  for 
city  officers  held  in  1907  void,  on  the  ground 
of  fraud  and  corrupt  methods.  The  effect  of 
this  decision  was  to  oust  the  mayor  and  three 
other  officials  from  office.  The  officials,  who 
were  all  Democrats,  entered  a motion  for  an 
appeal.  All  the  town’s  twenty-six  offices  were 
contested  by  the  Republicans,  but  twenty-two 
were  dropped  bi>cause  It  was  impossible  to  get 
evidence.  The  court  held  that  the  Kepublicuns 
did  not  prove  that  they  were  elected,  but  did 
prove  that  (lie  election  was  void  for  fraud. 

On  August  5 the  Lexington  Railway  Com- 
pany was  indlct«*<l  by  tho  Fa>x‘tte  county  grand 
jury  on  five  counts,  for  creating,  maintaining, 
and  suffering  a public  nuisance.  The  mayor 
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and  other  ofhciala  were  aIi»Q  indicted  for  non- 
fenRance  in  office,  for  pormittinf;  the  alleged 
nuiaance.  The  grand  jury  found  that  the 
street  railway  company  had  operated  iU  sys- 
tem for  months  without  needed  repairs  and 
that  the  mayor  had  failed  to  compel  the  com- 
pany to  comply  with  its  contracts  with  the  city. 

Breathitt  county,  the  storm  centre  of  the 
feud  troubles  of  the  State,  W'as  agitated  dur- 
ing the  year  ns  a result  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  factions  of  Kdward  Callahan  and 
Oo^-an  Smith.  Tliere  were  various  difTiculties 
during  the  year,  which  culminated  on  June  7 
in  the  shooting  of  Kdward  Callahan,  the  for- 
mer sheriff  of  the  county  and  for  years  the 
chief  lieutenant  of  Judge  Hargis,  who  in  1008 
was  killed  by  his  son.  Troubles  l>ecnme  so 
acute  in  the  county  just  previous  to  the  election 
on  November  2 that  Acting  Governor  Cox  sent 
the  Lexington  Company  of  State  Guards  into 
the  county  to  prevent  rioting  at  Jackson, 
where  the  situation  was  exceedingly  critical. 
On  the  eve  of  election  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Deaton,  where  the  ballots  for  the  precinct  in 
Jackson  had  been  housed  for  safekeeping,  was 
burned.  In  another  section  of  the  city  one 
person  was  killed  and  one  was  wounded.  At 
Jellico,  on  November  2,  James  Ayres  was 
killed  and  several  others  more  or  less  wounded 
during  an  election  riot  at  the  voting  place.  A 
feud  fight  took  place  on  August  8 in  Knox 
county,  in  which  three  men  were  iatally  in- 
jured. 

The  result  of  the  election  for  November  2 
was  favorable  to  the  Democratic  party.  In 
Louisville  the  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor 
was  elected  by  a majority  of  about  2o00.  The 
legislature  was  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 

Otiikb  Evkxts.  On  February  12  Lincoln 
Memorial  Hall,  at  Ho4lgenvi1]e,  the  birthplace 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  dedicated  with  impos- 
ing ceremonies.  President  Roosevelt  was  pres- 
ent and  made  an  address.  Addresses  were  also 
made  by  Governors  Folk  of  Missouri  and  Will- 
son  of  Kentucky.  Tlie  hall  is  erected  on  the 
spot  where  once  stood  the  log  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born. 

Officers:  Governor,  A.  E.  Willson;  Lieuten- 

ant-Governor, W.  H.  Cox;  Secretary  of  State, 
Ben  L.  Bruner;  Treasurer,  Edwin  Farley; 
Auditor,  Frank  P.  James;  Attorney-General, 
James  B.  Breathitt;  Sup«‘rintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, John  O.  Crablw*;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, M.  C.  Bankin;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, Charles  W’.  Bell — nil  Republicans. 

JrmciARY.  Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Justice, 
Thomas  J.  Nunn,  I>em.;  Justices,  W.  E.  Settle, 
Dein. ; H.  S.  Barker  Dem.;  Edward  C.  O’Hear, 
Rep.;  John  M.  l.aHsing,  Dem.;  John  D.  Carroll, 
Dem.;  J.  P.  Hobson,  Dem.;  Clerk,  Napier 
Adams,  Rep. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1000  was  composed 
of  22  Democrats  and  16  Republicans  in  the 
Senate,  and  51  Deinwrnts  and  40  Republicans 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congre^t 
of  Uk*  article  Cxitw)  Statf.s. 

KEBENS,  Richard  C..  An  American  diplo- 
ntat,  mmiinatcij  in  iX^cember,  1000,  Amlnissador 
to  Austria-Hungary.  He  was  born  in  KUb<.*rry, 
county  lileath,  Ireland,  in  1842,  and  was  brought 
to  the  Unit«*d  Stute.n  in  Ms  infancy.  He  was 
e<lucatcd  in  the  puldic  sclu*ois  of  Jackson  eouiify, 
la.,  and  enlistiAl  in  the  Union  army,  wTving 
throughout  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war,  ho 


lived  in  Arkansas  and  became  contractor  for 
the  Soutliern  Overland  Mail,  controlling  many 
frontier  routes.  During  this  time  be  resided 
in  San  Diego,  California,  but  in  1876  removed 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  engogetl  In  railroad  opera- 
tions and  aici]iured  many  railroad  interests. 
He  was  active  in  ]M>litics  ami  was  a member  of 
the  Republican  National  Executive  Committee 
from  1884-1900,  and  from  1892  has  l>een  a mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  He 
served  as  one  of  the  three  United  States  Com- 
missioners for  the  inter-continental  railway 
commission  from  1892  to  liKK).  He  was  three 
times  voted  for  as  Republican  candidate  for 
Inited  States  Senator. 

KIAO-CHAU,  or  Kiao-Chow.  A harbor, 
town,  and  district  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Chinese  province  of  Shantung,  constituting  a 
German  protectorate,  leased  from  China  for  99 
years  from  March  6,  1898.  Area  of  the  district 
exclusive  of  the  hay  (alxmt  200  square  miles), 
193  square  miles;  population,  about  33,000 
(white,  3858  in  1908).  A neutral  zone,  or 
rather  a German  sphere  of  influence,  surrounds 
the  district  and  bay  to  a distance  of  31  miles 
from  high-water  mark,  embracing  about  2500 
square  miles,  with  an  estimateil  population  of 
1.2<M).000.  At  Tsingtau,  In  the  fiscal  year  1907, 
imports  (e.xclusive  of  railway  and  mining  ma- 
terials) amounted  to  82,374,000  marks,  and 
exports  34,225,000  marks.  A railway  of  247 
miles  runs  from  Tsingtan  to  Tsinan,  the  capi- 
tal of  Shantung,  with  a branch  line  of  30  miles 
to  Poshan.  The  railway  is  controlled  by  the 
Shantung  Mining  Company,  which  works  coal 
mines  at  Fangtse  and  Poshan  and  iron  mines 
at  Tchin-ling-chen.  For  the  year  1909-10  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  protectorate 
were  estimated  at  12,352,597  marks.  The  ad- 
ministration is  intrusted  to  a governor  under 
the  Navy  Department. 

KIDDEB,  RK.NJAM1N  Harrison'.  A medical 
director  of  the  United  Stales  navy  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  died  October  27,  1909, 
He  was  born  at  E^lgartown,  Mass.,  in  1836  and 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Navy  In  1861.  He  served  throughout 
the  Civil  War  and  was  made  surgeon  tn  1862. 
In  1887  ho  was  appointed  medical  Inspector 
and  in  1003  medical  director.  He  was  retired 
in  1898  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  retired,  on  June  29,  1900,  for  services 
during  the  Civil  War. 

KINO,  William  Frederick.  An  American 
merchant,  diet!  February  19,  1909.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City  in  18,50,  and  was  educated 
in  tlie  public  scliools.  He  began  as  an  office 
boy  in  a wholesale  dry-goods  house,  and  finally 
became  a mcniU'r  of  tlie  firm  of  Calhoun  and 
Robbins.  Mr.  King  was,  for  several  years, 
president  of  the  New  York  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation. He  took  an  active  part  in  lo^^al  )m>U- 
tics,  and  in  1998  tiled  charges  of  malfeasance 
in  ollice  against  District  Attorney  W.  T.  Jer- 
<»me.  These  chargc.s  were  found  without  basis 
by  R.  L.  Hand,  a special  commissioner  appointed 
by  Governor  lluglies  to  hear  the  evidence.  Bee 
New'  York. 

KNOX,  PiiiLA.VDEB  Chase,  An  American 
public  oflicial.  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
Taft’s  ndniinistrntion.  lie  was  born  in  Browns- 
ville.  Pa.,  in  1853,  an<l  grjuluat^nl  from  Mt. 
Union  College',  Ohio,  in  1872.  He  w’as  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1875.  in  1876-77  be  was  As- 
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Mstant  Unitod  SlatCB  District  Attorney  for  the 
western  district  of  Pennsylvanisu  From  this 
oftice  Imj  resijrncd  and  was,  until  his  appoint- 
ment ns  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
in  1001.  enpifreii  in  the  practice  of  law  with 
James  H.  Keinl  under  the  firm  name  of  Knox 
St  Reed.  In  1004  he  was  elwted  United  States 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  For  the  events 
connectoil  with  Mr.  Knox’s  appointment  ns  S<*c- 
rctary  of  State.  se<»  Umtkd  Statfb,  para^rraphs 
Cabinet  and  l*re$idcnt  Taft's  Administration. 

XOCHEB,  K.V1I.  Thfodor.  A Swiss  sur- 
fP>on  who  was  awardeti.  on  December  0,  1000, 
the  Koltel  prir.e  for  medicine.  He  was  born 
at  Bern  in  1841.  He  w'ns  educated  in  that  city 
and  after  study  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  IjOndon 
became  professor  of  surffery  in  the  University 
of  Bern  and  director  of  the  surgical  clinic.  His 
especial  field  is  in  operation  on  the  thyroid 
gland  and  he  first  doscril)cd  and  studied 
cachexia  tAi/reoprira.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  scientific  works  ranging  from 
the  diseases  of  children  to  antiseptic  methods  in 
surgery.  He  edited  the  Encyclopesdia  of  5«r* 
gcry,  published  in  1001. 

KOBEA,  The  peninsula  between  the  Yel- 
low Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  constituting  for- 
merly an  independent  monarchy,  but,  since  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  in  1004,  1005,  and  1007» 
a Japanese  protectorate.  The  capital  is  Seoul. 

Arra,  Popi  LATiox,  ETC.  Estimated  area,  84,- 
420  square  miles;  estimated  population,  up- 
wards of  10,500.000.  The  foreign  population  is 
small,  excepting  Japanese,  who  in  September, 
1008,  numl>ered  123,055  (34.6.30  in  Seoul,  23,- 
885  in  Fusan,  1.3,118  in  Chemulpo,  and  10,- 
458  in  Ping-yang).  Seoul,  the  capital,  has 
proliatily  over  200,000  inhabitants.  In  general 
the  Koreans  are  ancestor  worshipers;  among 
the  upper  classes  Confucianism  prevails. 
Through  the  otTorts  of  Protestant  (about  200 
American  and  British)  and  Roman  Catholic 
(about  60)  missionaries  Korea  has  a larger 
number  of  native  Christians  in  pro|>ortion  to 
population  than  any  other  Far  Eastern  coun- 
try. The  reorganization  of  the  primary  school 
system  has  l>eeii  undertaken,  and  new  industrial 
and  toclmical  schools  are  b<‘ing  established.  In 
11H)9  eilucation  appj'annl  to  be  making  great 
progress.  Very  many  primary  schools  were  es- 
tablished in  that  year.  In  the  promotion  of 
education,  missionary  enterprise  is  conspicu- 
ously instrumental. 

P^nrr'Tio.N,  Commerce,  etc.  About  4.500, • 
000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  the  staple  prod- 
ucts Ix'lng  rice  and  other  cereals,  beans,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  hemp.  The  ginseng  industry 
is  controlled  by  the  government  and  pro<luce8  a 
considerable  state  revenue.  Cattle  raising  is 
important.  The  exploitation  of  the  mineral  de- 
posits, including  gold.  coppT,  iron  and  graph- 
ite, is  developing.  The  value  of  the  annual 
gold  output  cxcikhIs  81,000.000.  The  total  of 
the  foreign  trade  including  gold,  silver  and 
specie,  in  1008  amounted  to  63,087,114  yen.  as 
compared  with  6t».467.504  yen  in  1007.  The 
imports  and  ex|>orts  of  merchandise  (excluding 
gold  and  silver)  were  v.-ilued  in  1007  at  40,- 
0.50.405  ven  and  17.002.234  yen  respectively; 
in  1008,  *41,025,849  yen  and  14,114,510  yen  re- 
BisHdively.  The  prineijwl  imiiorts  arc  b-xtiles 
and  im*tal  nmnufaetnre.s.  The  d('crease  in  ex- 
ports in  lOtJS  was  due  mainly  to  a dwliiie  in 
rice  and  the  non-export  of  ginseng.  TIk*  prin- 


cipal exports  in  1908  were  valued  ns  follows; 
Rice,  6.482,000  yen;  beans,  .3.411,000;  animals, 
717,000;  cattle  hide.s.  620.0tM);  fish.  238,000. 
Of  the  imports,  Japan  was  credited  w’ith  69 
per  cent.;  Great  Britain,  16  per  cent.;  the 
I'nited  States  and  Chinn,  about  10  j>er  cent, 
each.  Of  the  exports,  Japan  received  77  per 
cent.,  and  China  16  per  cent. 

The  length  of  railways  is  about  688  miles; 
lliere  are  about  25HM)  miles  of  telegraph  line, 
with  some  7000  miles  of  wdre;  railways  and 
telegraphs  are  ownctl  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. The  Japanese  government  has  under- 
taicen  extensive  highway  construction  and  baa 
projected  several  new  railway  lines. 

Army.  The  ancient  Korean  army  with  tho 
exception  of  one  battalion  of  imperial  guards 
was  dissolved  after  the  Japanese  occupation 
and  there  are  maintained  two  divisions  of  the 
Japanese  imperial  army  in  Korea  with  head- 
quarters at  Hao-seung  and  Yongsao.  In  1009 
a corps  of  gendarmes  was  formed  amounting  to 
4000  men. 

Govebnmeivt  a:«d  Fixakce.  The  Emperor  in 
1909  was  Yi  Chbk,  who  was  born  March  26, 
1874,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  enforced 
abdication  (at  tlte  instance  of  the  Japanese) 
of  his  father,  July  20,  1007.  By  a Japanese- 
Korean  convention  of  February  23,  1004,  the 
Korean  government  agreed  to  adopt  Japanese 
advice  in  regard  to  administrative  reforms. 
The  Russo-Japanese  peace  treaty  of  September 
6,  1005,  and  the  Anglo- Japanese  agreement  of 
August  12.  1905,  recognized  Japan’s  paramount 
interests  in  Korea.  Tlte  Japanese-Korean 
Bgrcement  of  November  17,  1005,  gave  to  tho 
Japanese  government  the  control  of  Korean 
foreign  relations  and  provided  that  a Japanese 
Resident-General  l>e  stationed  at  Seoul.  An- 
other Japanese-Korean  agreement,  of  July  31, 
1007,  made  all  administrative  measures  and  all 
superior  official  ap})ointments  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Itosident-General.  .An  agree- 
ment of  July  24,  1909,  provided  that  Japan 
take  over  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
management  of  prisons.  Thus  Korea  has  ceased 
to  l>e  an  independent  monarchy,  and  not  the 
Emperor  but  the  Japanese  Resident-General  is 
the  real  ruler.  A permanent  Japanese  army 
is  established  in  the  country,  and  the  police 
system  is  under  Ja;tanese  direction.  At  the 
treaty  ports  the  Japanese  consuls  have  been  re- 

f)laced  by  Residents.  The  Japanese  arc  eatab- 
ishing  courts,  abolishing  extortion,  and  reor- 
ganizing the  educational  and  financial  systems; 
In  fact,  they  are  introducing  reforms  of  every 
kind,  at  a cost  to  the  island  empire  of  about 
25, 000, 600  yen  yearly.  The  estimated  revenue 
of  Korea  for  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  21,434,- 
723  yen;  expenditure,  22.238,65.5  yen.  The  first 
Japanese  Resident-General  at  Sroul  was  Mar- 
quis (later  Prince)  Ito  Hirobumi  (q.  v.),  who 
resign«*d  and  was  sneceeiled  in  the  summer  of 
1909,  by  Viscount  Sone  .Arasukc. 

History.  .Measures  for  the  reform  of  the 
government  continued  during  the  year.  At  the 
close  of  Prince  Ito's  administration  as  Uesi- 
denl-General  in  1909,  the  reforms  inclucU-d 
tho  abolition  of  the  IX'partment  of  Justice,  the 
court  becoming  a branch  of  the  Japanese  Ju- 
dicial iVpartment,  which  would  appoint  the 
ju<lges  but  wouhl  administer  Korean  laws.  It 
was  understood  that  while  Koreans  might  I« 
empU»yed  as  Judg»’S,  Japanese  judges  were  to 
be  i(istallo<l  if  no  competent  Koreans  could  be 
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found.  A codification  of  t!ic  Korean  laws  was 
fwKin  to  1h»  njjiilc.  The  m*|iaratc  Korean  dcparl* 
nient  of  the  army  wji«  al?io  to  In*  iif>oHalicd.  The 
army  had  la*en  dtKttnnded  in  lun".  Tlic  Premier, 
Yi  Wan  Yon  (q.  v.)  waa  asdasainatiHl  December 
22. 

KWANO-CHOW-WAN.  A tcrrilorj-  on 
the  Chinese  ctwat,  nt)rlh  of  Hainan,  leased  to 
Franci*  in  April,  IS!)H,  for  9U  years.  It  was  in- 
crea!»c<i  in  NovcmlHT,  iHfHf,  by  the  addition  of 
two  islands  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
bay.  Total  area,  3H(5  square  miles;  p«»pulation 
(HU>fl),  177,OJ>7.  In  1?U)«  imports  and  ex|K>rU 
nniountcd  to  2.359.248  dollars  and  1,911,835 
dollars  respectively  (the  dollar  is  worth  al>out 
60  cents).  The  p«irt  is  free.  The  territory  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  Oovernor  tJeneral 
of  French  Indo-China.  The  administrator  in- 
chief  (1900)  w'as  M.  Dufrf^nil. 

KWANTUNG.  A Japanese  dependency,  oc* 
copying  (he  soutlu*rn  i)Jirl  of  Umi  Liaotung  Pen- 
insula (Manchuria),  lotised  March  27,  1898,  by 
China  to  Russia  for  25  years  and  transferred 
by  Russia  to  Japan  Decemlier  22,  1905.  Area, 
1221  square  miles;  population  in  1907,  405,- 
685.  of  whom  381.130  were  Chinese  and,  ex- 
clusive of  army  and  navy,  about  25,500  Japa- 
nese. In  the  southern  part  of  Kwaiitung  are 
Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  (formerly  Dalny), 
which  had  respectively  in  1908  .5882  and  18,- 
967  Japanese  iiihahitanta.  Tlie  principal  prod- 
ucts of  the  territory  arc  corn,  millet,  rice  and 
oilier  cereals,  tol^wo,  hemp,  and  vegetables. 
Since  the  Japanese  occupation,  various  indus- 
tries have  been  established,  notably  salt  works, 
salt  lieing  abundant  in  the  territory.  Kwan* 
timg  is  a customs  district  (since  July  1,  1907) 
of  tlie  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  The  cus- 
toms port  is  Dairen,  which  has  a fine,  ioe-freo 
harlKjr  procteeted  hy  a 1000-yard  lireakwater. 
The  trailo  is  largely  with  Japan.  The  budget 
for  1909-10  bulancisl  at  4,879,489  yen..  The 
JujMiiiese  Govcrnor-CJenoral  commands  the 

trcHips,  has  a general  direction  of  political  and 
adiinnistrativc  alTairs,  ami  protects  and  controls 
the  Japam'se  railways  in  Southern  Manchuria. 

LABOB,  Amekican  Fedebatiox  of.  No 

doubt  the  most  important  feature  of  the 

Kiileration’s  activity  during  1909  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  suits  growing  out  of  the  in- 
junction secured  hy  the  Rucks  Stove  and  Range 
Company.  This  injunction,  first  issmvl  hy  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
Decemlx-r  23.  1907.  and  made  permanent  March 
23,  1908,  was  in  restraint  of  a lioycott  then  l>e- 
ing  carried  on  by  the  Federation  against  that 
company.  The  Federation  officials  were  then 

charged  with  violating  the  injunction,  convicted 
late  in  D<*ccmher.  1908,  and  .sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment. Appeal  was  then  taken  to  the 
C<mrt  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  two  suits,  (^ne,  to  tost  the  validity  of  the 
original  injunction,  was  divided  March  11  hy 
a restriction  of  the  e.vtent  of  that  order;  the 
other,  in  the  contempt  procwding.s,  was  di'clded 
NovemlHT  2,  the  sentences  of  imprisonment  lie- 
ing  sustained.  This  latter  ca.se  was  then  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlic  L’nited  States  on  a 
writ  of  certiorari  granteil  on  December  6.  For 
further  details  see  I.Njr.xcTlON, 

A noteworthy  phaw'  of  the  development  of  the 
Federation  during  the  pa-st  two  years  has  lieen 
the  organization  of  the  Rnilding  Trades  De- 
partment. Ih'gun  in  1907,  this  IX-purtment  liuil, 
in  Juuc  1909,  secured  the  affiliation  of  20  inter- 


national unions.  2 State  councils,  and  129  local 
councils,  the  latter  including  practically  all 
tU«  larger  cities  of  the  country.  This  move- 
ment followtHi  the  failure  of  the  Xational  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  and  the  later  Structural 
Building  Trades  Alliance  to  effect  a large  and 
solid  organization.  It  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  building  trades  sections  of  the  central 
lalior  unions  of  Xew  York,  Boston,  Cleveland 
and  otlier  cities.  This  Department  aims  to  so 
extend  its  affiliations  that  there  will  result  a 
c<nlral  l>ody  controlling  every  branch  of  the 
building  trades.  It  {lerfornis  the  difficult  and 
delicate  task  of  adjusting  trade  disputes,  both 
with  employers  and  with  other  unions.  The 
overlapping  of  work  has  be<>n  a con.stant  cause 
of  trouble  for  both  public  and  employers;  this 
department  assists  in  defining  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  each  affiliated  union.  Progress  in  these 
trades,  as  in  most  others,  has  taken  the  direction 
of  rt-ducing  the  proportion  of  skilled  to  unskilled 
workmen;  at  the  same  time  new  trades  have 
developed;  both  of  these  have  raised  frequent 
difficulties  in  the  adjustment  of  the  relations 
of  men  to  employers  and  of  trades  to  one  an- 
other. 

The  Federation  has  striven  to  extend  the  use 
of  the  union  lalwl  by  its  affiliated  bodies.  At 
the  various  annual  conventions  the  value  of 
union  laliels,  buttons  and  store  cards  has  been 
emphasized  and  resolutions  adopted  expressing 
the  adherence  of  the  membership  to  tl^se  de- 
vices. On  March  20,  1009,  following  a call  by 
President  Goropers,  62  representatives  of  lalior 
organizations  using  the  union  label  in  some 
form  met  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  form  a 
Union  Label  Trailes  Department  of  the  Federa- 
tion. An  attempt  had  been  made  previously  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a general  label  to  be 
used  by  all  the  affiliated  unions,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. This  was  ow'ing  to  the  fact  that 
those  unions  who  had  secured  the  general  recog- 
nition of  their  label  were  unw'iliing  to  discard 
it  for  a new  one.  The  new  Union  1-abel  l>e- 
partment  will  endeavor  to  induce  more  unions 
to  adopt  a label,  and  to  impress  upon  the  pub- 
lic the  advantages  of  using  goods  bearing  the 
union  laljcl,  sold  by  stores  displaying  union 
store  cards,  and  delivercMl  by  carriers  wearing 
a union  button.  It  is  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  note  that  no  court  decision  adverse 
to  the  use  of  union  laUds  has  been  made,  al- 
though 42  States  protect  such  from  counter- 
feiting. 

At  the  annual  convention  held  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  during  the  week  of  Xovember  15,  Sam- 
uel Gompers  w’as  again  unanimously  elected 
president.  The  enthusiasm  of  this  reflection 
was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  Impending 
sentence  of  imprisonment  resulting  from  the 
violation  of  injunction.  While  there  was  no 
o|K*n  opposition  to  President  Gompers,  as  there 
had  been  in  1007,  there  does  exist  considerable 
dUsatisfaction  with  his  administration.  His 
great  ability  as  an  organizer  and  political 
strategist  arc  conceded,  but  it  Is  believe<l  by 
many  that  he  has  not  taken  up  quickly  enough 
with  the  newer  methods  of  industrial  consulta- 
tion and  arbitration  but  hoA  clung  too  tena- 
ciously to  the  more  warlike  methods  of  strike 
and  boycott. 

In  his  annual  report  President  Gompers  laid 
stress  on  the  aiiccess  of  tlu*  policy  of  resistance 
to  wag»*-n-ductkm,  since  the  crisis  of  1907.  He 
emphasized  tliu  im|iortance  of  securing  legisla- 
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tlon  from  ronfrresa  defining  tlie  ataius  of  tra<kj 
liniona  umler  the  Sherman  Anti-Tniat  net.  Ho 
8tnte<l  tliat  few  suita  for  recovery  of  dnraagi*» 
had  been  brought  since  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme fJourt  in  Uh?  cane  of  I^nowe  ▼.  Lnwlor, 
(gee  Hoycott)  but  that  tho  liability  to  fine  to 
the  extent  of  tlirce-fold  the  damages  and  im- 
prisonment in  case  of  a strike  was  a great 
menace  to  the  progress  of  trade  unionism.  In 
fact,  he  declared,  the  very  existence  of  a labor 
union  nwiy  now  be  considered  as  due  mainly 
to  the  tnlernnce  of  governmental  authority. 
Among  other  legislation  that  President  Oompers 
urged  as  necessary  were  included  an  extension 
of  the  eight  hour  law  so  as  to  include  all  em- 
ployees of  the  government  an<l  all  employees  of 
contractors  and  sub-contractors  doing  work  on 
ladialf  of  the  government;  an  extension  of  the 
act  of  May  30,  lOOH,  so  as  to  provide  automatic 
compensation  for  accidents  to  all  employees  of 
tl>e  national  g<ivernnient  and  to  all  p*rsons 
engjiged  In  dangerous  trades  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  that  g(»vernment  nnd  in  interstate 
c»>nimerce;  the  ereetion  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  an  independent  department  of  the 
national  gmernment;  and  extensive  regulation 
and  restriction  of  immigration. 

Tlie  convention  adopt^  unanimously  the  re- 
port of  a special  committee  on  industrial  edu- 
cation strongly  favoring  public  provision  there- 
for. It  decidt*d  In  favor  of  affiliation  with  the 
International  Secretariat  (see  Tradr  r^?no!ss, 
f*ranre).  It  indorsed  the  policy  of  making  war 
upon  the  United  States  SUel  Corporation  (see 
Stbikcs  and  Tx>CKoitT«).  It  created  Increased 
facilities  for  the  unioniTatlon  of  the  unorgan- 
ized workers.  The  next  convention  will  meet 
at  Rt.  I^uiis  in  November,  IfilO.  See  lNJr5C- 
Tioxs.  noyroTT,  and  Tiiatte 

LABOE  LEOISLATIOE.  The  laws  enacted 
by  the  42  State  legislatures  holding  sessions  in 
1900  with  reference  to  tcvcral  important  fea- 
tures of  lal>or  legislation  are  here  summarized: 

iNnt-STRiAL  TN»rRAX(*K.  The  question  of  pro- 
viding some  systematic  scheme  of  industrial 
insurance,  whereby  the  losses  duo  to  accidents 
may  be  borne  by  tho  industry  or  by  society  at 
large,  and  wliercby  workmen  may  make  j>ro- 
vision  for  pooling  those  losws  due  to  siekness, 
old  age,  invalidism,  and  tinemployment.  is  re- 
cidving  attention  In  all  Industrially  developed 
coimminitieti.  In  New  York,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  commissions  were  ap|M)iiited  to  re- 
nort  (»n  this  subject.  Montana  providin!  that  a 
fund  sliould  be  raised  by  employers  contributing 
monthly  one  cent  for  each  ton  of  coal  mined 
and  employees  one  j»er  cent  of  their  earnings  to 
provide  comjK.*nsation  in  cases  of  accident  In 
coal  mining.  Compensation  ranges  frf»m  $3000 
in  case  of  death,  to  $1000  for  loss  of  an  eye  or 
limb,  and  to  $1  per  day  for  twelve  weeks  for 
temporary  disablement.  Maine  and  New  Jer- 
sey provided  that  life  insurance  companies  may 
issue  insurance  to  workmen  at  reductnl  rates 
where  ns  many  as  100  employed  by  the  same 
firm  take  out  poUcles.  In  Massachusetts  it  is 
now  pfwsible  for  ten  per  cent,  of  the  employees 
of  any  tirm  to  present  a pl.iii  for  compensation; 
if  approved  hy  the  board  of  conciliation  nnd 
arbitration  it  becomes  oj>era(ive.  Under  this 
law  a fiension  fund  was  established  l»y  the  itos- 
t/m  and  Maine  Railroad.  See  Olo-Agk  Pk.v- 
sioN'n. 

EMPLOYt:B!i'  Liability.  The  agitatum  f<ir  ac- 
cident insurance  as  noted  above  has  been  at- 


tendetl  by  Ukj  widest  discussion  of  employers* 
liability.  An  extensive  p'fierul  liability  law 
was  enacted  in  Maine  tnaking  tho  employer  re- 
sponsible for  injury  due  to  liis  own  negligence 
or  tiint  of  anyone  of  M*veral  classes  of  agents, 
provided  the  employee  was  exercising  dtie  care; 
the  act  applies  to  all  trades,  except  domestic 
servants  and  farm  lul>orers  injured  oy  a fellow 
s*‘rvnnt  nnd  |HTsons  employed  in  logging.  In 
New'  Jerwy  the  employers*  liabilities  are  in- 
creased by  reducing  the  risks  assinned  by  the 
employee  to  those  that  remain  aft«*r  the  safety 
regulations  of  the  State  liave  Ikh-ii  eoit>|>licHl 
with.  In  Idaho  tlK»  “fellow-servant”  doctrine 
Wits  nioilified  by  making  the  emidoyer  resiHinsi- 
ble  for  acts  done  by  any  empltiyt-o  umler  in- 
structions or  reguInUons;  this  applies  to  all 
transjiorUiiinn  industries  and  includes  railway 
engineers  nnd  train  diM)Nitchers.  Similiarly  in 
Indiana,  M:i.HsjicluisetUi,  Michigan,  Mimu-sota, 
Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Texas  the  doctrine  of 
contributory  negligiuice  was  so  tiio<lined  as 
wholly  or  lurgi-ly  to  relieve  railw'ay  eniployt'cs 
engaged  in  running  trains. 

?^Mn.OYMKNT  Ri  BEATS.  An  employment  bu- 
reau was  estiiblished  in  Indiana  under  the  Ru- 
roau  of  Statistics:  nnd  in  OkUihoma  under  tho 
(’ommissioner  of  I.4ilM)r.  In  Michigjin  tho  num- 
ber of  free  State  bureaus  was  increased  from  5 
to  8.  In  Massachusetts  cla'^sified  lists  of  those 
wishing  work  must  be  supplied  to  towns  and 
cities  wot'kly.  S<-vcral  Stales  restrict«Hl  and 
regulated  the  activities  of  private  bureaus. 
California  and  Missouri  required  that  they  1x5 
licensed,  and  provi<b*d  for  their  insj»ection  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Lal»or.  Colorado  re- 
duced the  license  fees  of  private  bureaus  and 
at  the  same  time  reduced  the  fe<*fl  they  may 
charge.  Illinois  ami  Indiana  passed  elaborate 
laws  for  the  regular  lrisj>ectinn  of  private 
agencies  and  the  penalizing  of  false  entries  or 
other  frauds  or  violations  of  numerous  regu- 
lations. Utah  rt'quinxl  the  lieeiising  of  private 
bureaus,  limited  their  fees  to  8 |x*r  cent  of 
tho  first  month’s  wages,  and  penalized  false 
entries  and  ludii'cs. 

UNEMPI.OYMEXT.  Ncw  A\>rk  and  Wisconsin 
provided  for  thorough  inquiries  on  the  state 
of  unemployment.  Texas  uml  Utah  provided  for 
the  punishment  as  vagrants  of  all  |HTs<in.s  ph^'s- 
ically  able  to  w«*rk  but  idle  and  having  no  visi- 
ble means  of  Hiip|K>rt. 

Hot.RS  OP  Laim»b.  Arizona  establisln*tl  an 
eight  hour  day  for  Imisting  engineers  at  mines, 
furnace  men  at  smeUi'Ts.  and  laundry  employees; 
California,  for  all  persons  working  umlergroiiml 
or  at  smelters;  Idaho,  for  nil  |ier8oim  engagi*d 
at  ore  reduction  works  of  anv  description; 
Nevada,  for  employees  in  plaster  or  cement 
mills,  or  men  in  0|>en-pit  nnd  oj»en-c«t  mines; 
Wnsliington,  for  coal  miners,  but  not  for  those 
mine-employees  engaged  in  transporting  miners 
in  and  mit  of  the  mines;  Wisconsin,  for  all  per- 
sons employed  on  any  public  works;  Wyoming, 
for  all  perwms  working  underground  and  all 
those  in  mills  for  the  reduction  nnd  refining  of 
ore.  Missouri  repenle<l  its  eight-hour  law  in  so 
far  as  it  applied  to  telegraphers  and  train  dis- 
patchers. South  Carolina  m«xlified  Its  sixty- 

h<»ur  jKW  we(*k  law  for  cotton  mills  by  allowing 
eleven  hours  in  a single  day,  or  oven  more  to 
make  up  lost  (inn*. 

Hkai.tii  Avn  Safety.  In  1909  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  ('onms-ticut,  Illinois.  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  New  York,  Soutli  Carolina  and 
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Tcxnft  enactctl  aihUtionul  rogulations  for  the 
protection  of  tliu  health  of  t-mploveod.  Par* 
tirularly  nolahli*  in  thii*  rej'ar<l  the  New  York 
law  providing,  in  a very  detailed  niunner.  the 
conditions  under  which  work  in  compressed  air 
mny  carried  on. 

Additioriul  retjuirenicntfi  with  reference  to  the 
fencing  of  machinery  and  otlier  safeguards  for 
life  and  linih  w<*re  provided  by  Colorado,  Il- 
linois, and  Mieliigun. 

S*-©  Cniu>  Lauou  and  Women  in  lNm  »TBY 
fur  legislation  referring  to  child  and  female 
workers. 

LABUAN.  An  Island  ofT  the  northwest 
const  of  Borneo,  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
and  adniini«tcr%'d  by  the  Governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements.  Area,’  3dt  square  miles;  jMipula- 
tion  (estimated  lUOl,)  8411,  mostly  Malays 
from  Bornw).  Capital,  Victoria,  15t>0  inhabit* 
ants.  Extensive  coal  beds  exist*  The  budget 
is  included  in  that  of  Singa)K)re. 

LACBOSSE.  There  was  no  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  popularity  of  lacro«S4>  in  the 
I nited  .Stales  in  1909.  Canada  atill  n*maiii8 
the  chief  centre  of  the  sport.  The  contest  in 
the  Dominion  for  llie  chonnuonship  of  the  Na- 
tional Amateur  Laerosse  t'nion  pr»»ved  most 
excitifig.  The  ^Itmtreals  and  the  Shamrocks, 
lnjth  Montreal  clubs,  were  tied  at  the  clt»se  of 
the  scheduled  season  with  9 victories  and  3 
tiefeats  each.  In  the  play-off  the  Montr«*als 
won  by  a score  of  5 to  1.  The  Westminster 
team  which  held  the  Yfinto  Cup  successfully 
defemlwl  it  against  the  Bogina  Club  and  was 
therefore  again  ranked  as  the  world's  champion* 
ship  team.  In  England  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
playwl  tl»eir  seventh  annual  contest,  the  latter 
winning  bv  a score  of  8 to  6.  The  cliampion* 
ship  of  ifje  United  States  Intercollegiate  I*a- 
crossc  League  was  won  by  .Tohns  Hopkins  ITii* 
versity  in  the  S<»uthern  Division,  while  Harvard 
ami  Columbia  tied  for  first  phice  in  the  North- 
ern Division.  The  standing  of  the  teams  in  the 
Southern  Division  was:  Johns  Hopkins,  won 
.3  games,  lost  0;  Swarthnjore,  won  2,  lost  1; 
Stevens  Institute,  won  1.  lost  2,  and  I*eliigh,  won 
0,  lost  3.  In  the  Sjjuthern  Division,  Harvard 
and  Columbia  esudi  won  2 and  lost  I ; Hobart 
won  1,  lost  2,  and  Cornell  won  1,  lost  2. 

LACTIC  ACID  THEBAPY.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Elie  MetchiiikolTs  Ixwk.  7'Ac  Pro/o«i/«i- 
<io«  of  Life,  with  its  attempt  to  establish  a 
delinite  causative  relation  Itetwwn  intestinal  pu- 
trefaction and  boilily  decay,  and  its  iiiHisteiKV 
M|Hm  the  value  of  fermented  sour  milk  as  n 
preventive  of  such  putrefaction,  many  observers 
have  stu<Ued  the  subject.  Metchnikoff’s  the<»ry 
is  brietly  that  stmility  is  liastened  by  autointoxi- 
cutiou  arising  from  the  absorption  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  intestinal  putrefaction;  that  the  anir- 
robic  group  of  bjicteria,  chiefly  B.  aeroprnrn 
capnuUitus  {!t.  M'clchii),  are  mostly  engnp*d 
in  prcHliicing  this  putrefaction;  and  that  the  in- 
gestion of  Tactic  acid  producing  bacteria,  pre- 
ferably B.  fcu/gtfricMS,  will  cminternot  sueh  pu- 
trefaction and  thus  prolong  the  span  of  life. 
Among  other  investigators,  Cohendy  took  cul- 
tures of  a haeillus.  isolated  frorn  the  Btilgarian 
fermented  milk,  Yahourth  or  Yoghurt,  and  w.is 
aide  with  these  to  reiluce  intestinal  ptitrefaclion 
materially.  He  found  the  bacillus  in  (he  faM*es 
for  several  weeks  after  diseontimiing  its  ad- 
ministration. Ussier  us4'd  cnltures  of  K«»zai’s 
B,  acidi  jxtralactU'i  with  success;  Herter  fid 


dogs  with  li.  coU  and  B.  protcua  and  found 
that  puliefaetive  prudm-ts  increased  in  the  urine, 
but  these  were  reduced  by  feeding  the  aniniiils 
with  lactic  acid  bacilli.  The  bacillus  reeum- 
mendiHl  by  Metcimikoff,  and  named  by  him, 
Baciltua  bulgtirivua,  is  widely  distributed  in 
nature,  occurrying  normally  in  liuniun  ficces,  ia 
the  futN^s  of  cows  and  liorm'S.  in  many  sour  acid 
and  anniiatic  fmids,  in  normal  saliva  and  gastric 
juice,  in  various  fermeiiteil  milks,  in  ordinary 
milk  and  in  soil.  It  is  U'st  cultivated  in  milk, 
or  media  composed  of  wIh'V*,  peptone,  and  glu- 
cose. In  milk  it  may  produce  more  than  three 
|MT  cent,  of  acidity;  tlie  acid  l»eing  compowd 
approximately  of  6 per  ci*nt.  volatile  and  94 
jier  cent,  lactic  acim  Its  disagre«‘ablc  taste 
NmI  Metchnikoff  to  advise  the  ust*  of  the  para- 
lactic  bacillus  {Strfplocoecua  lactirua)  in  com* 
biimtion  with  the  llulgarian  bacillus.  Herter 
and  Kendall,  as  the  resulta  of  their  experiments 
assume  that  the  lactic  acid  of  sour  milk  en- 
forces the  enfeebled  action  of  tlie  natural  in- 
te.stinnl  lactic  acid  bacteria,  and  increases  the 
amount  of  acid  produced  when  it  exists  in  in- 
suflicieiit  quantities,  and  thus  assists  the  intes- 
tine to  overcome  and  eliminate  “wild  rac«»8 '* 
of  bacteria  which  may  have  become  establisbed 
in  the  intestinal  tract. 

Commercial  buttermilk  varies  in  acidity  and 
fat  contents.  If  butter  is  made  from  sweet 
cream,  the  buttermilk  contains  very  little  acid. 
The  amount  of  fat  in  buttermilk  depends  on 
the  thoroughness  of  churning.  The  souring  of 
the  cream  previous  to  churning  may  be  due  to 
natural  processes,  or  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  “ starters  ” or  artificial  cultures.  In  the 
natural  process  Bircptocorrus  locticuM  is  the 
uxiial  agent  producing  acidity;  but  may  fail 
to  give  good  results  if  the  bacteria  are  present 
in  execHsive  quantities.  With  the  commercial 
“ starters,”  unpleasant  flavors  are  avoided,  and 
the  cream  may  be  pasteurize<l  before  inoculation, 
thus  killing  off  foreign  bacteria.  Buttermilk 
is  sour  milk  from  wliich  the  butter  fat  has 
lieen  partially  removed.  Most  commercial  but- 
termilk ia  made  by  inoculating  separator  milk 
or  skimmed  milk  witli  “starters”  and  churn- 
ing after  coagulation  lias  taken  place.  A pleas- 
ant and  wholesome  lieverage  mar  be  made  at 
home  by  keejiing  good  milk  at  the  room  tem- 
perature for  2 or  3 days  and  then  thoroughly 
shaking  it.  Of  late  years  a numlwr  of  prepara- 
tions for  the  luune  production  of  buttermilk 
have  Iweii  marketed  under  trade  names,  such 
an  I.actobaeeliiiU‘,  Fermeiilactyl.  Kefllac,  Yogurt, 
Uietone,  etc.  As  to  the  lhera|KMitic  value  of 
sour  milk  the  t«'slimony  Is  not  at  all  convinc- 
ing. Appendicitis,  tmpical  dysentery,  typhoid 
fever,  and  other  intestinal  diseases  arc  said  to 
have  !»<s‘n  curtMl  or  U-nefited;  in  particular  5n- 
b>stinai  putrefaction,  intestinal  autointoxica- 
tion. and  wrtain  nervou-s  and  digestive  derange- 
niefits,  are  reftorteti  to  Is*  favorably  influenced. 
For  u full  cliHcusHion  of  the  subject,  sec  an 
article  entitled  “ I.actic  Acid  as  an  Agent  to 
Uediico  Intestinal  Putrefaction.”  by  P.  O.  Heine- 
mnnn.  Ph.  !>..  In  the  Jour,  of  the  Am,  Bed, 
AuMttr.  for  January  30.  1009, 

LADBONE  ISLANDS,  or  Marianne  la- 
i.Axns.  A group  in  the  Pacific,  north  of  the 
(’nroline  Islands.  Excepting  Guam  (q.  v.).  they 
Islong  to  Germany,  Ising  administratively  at- 
t:iel»ed  til  Gernmii  New  (*iiinea.  and  have  an 
area  t»f  2.'>n  square  miles  and  a population 
(1904)  of  20 IG.  The  Uxuil  s«-at  of  government 
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is  on  tho  island  uf  Harpun.  Imports  and  ex- 
I»orU  in  lUOd  amounted  to  238,000  marks,  and 

60.000  marks  respectively. 

LAEAYETTE  COLLEGE.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Easton,  Pat.,  founded  in 
1832.  The  attendance  in  1U08-0  numbered  463 
undergraduate  students,  10  graduate  students, 
and  44  members  of  the  fticulty.  There  were 

36.000  volumes  in  tho  library.  During  the  year 
$47,487  were  r«*eeived  towarils  the  endowment- 
The  total  productive  funds  of  the  college 
aunount  to  aUuit  $700, (HM).  The  total  income 
is  $100,000.  The  president  is  Rev.  E.  D.  War- 
field,  LL.  D. 

LAFFAN,  WlLLlxy  M.  An  American  neu*s- 
paper  publisher  and  editor,  and  art  connuisaour, 
died  November  lU,  lUOO.  He  was  lH>rn  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland  in  1848,  and  was  educated  by  pri- 
vate tutors  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
After  his  graduation  from  Trinity  he  studied 
medicine  at  St.  Cecilia’s  Schwd  of  Medicine. 
When  he  had  completed  his  early  studies  he 
became  artist  to  the  Pathological  Society  of 
Dublin  as  a result  of  his  interest  in  art  and 
kindred  subjects.  The  possibilities  of  journal- 
ism attrocte<l  him  strongly  and  in  1808  he  went 
to  8an  Francisco  where  ho  began  newspaper 
work  as  a reporter.  Ho  bi*came  city  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  luU‘r  man- 
aging editor  of  tho  San  Francisco  liuUctin. 
From  San  Francisco  he  went  to  Baltimore  early 
in  1870  and  worked  as  a reporter  and  editor 
until  he  became  editor  and  half  owner  of  tho 
Baltimore  Daily  Bulletin.  He  subsi-(}Uently  ac- 
quired full  ownership  of  this  paper  and  of  the 
Sunday  Bulletin^  To  the  paper  he  contributed 
illustrations  as  well  as  stones  and  etiitorials. 
After  a short  tinio  the  Daily  Bulletin  was 
merged  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  and  in  this 
paper  Mr.  LafTan  engaged  in  a fight  against 
the  political  ring  which  at  that  time  controlled 
the  city  government  of  Baltimore.  For  a short 
time  following  he  left  newspapt'r  work  and  be- 
came general  passenger  agent  of  the  Tx>ng  Is- 
land Railroad.  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
Charles  A.  Dana  and  in  1877  became  connected 
with  the  New  York  Sun  as  a general  writer. 
He  devoted  a considerable  part  of  his  work 
to  essays  and  critiesms  on  art.  In  1881  he 
became  artist  of  Harper  an<l  Brothers,  and 
remained  in  that  capacity,  and  as  the  agent 
of  Harper  and  Brothers,  T>ondon.  for  thn^*  years 
following.  Tfe  U-came  in  1884  publisher  of 
the  Kun.  Tie  started  tlie  Evening  Sun  in  1887 
and  in  lOOO  he  purchased  from  the  estate  of 
Charles  A.  Dana  its  interest  in  the  Sun  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  Sun  Printing  and 
PiiblUhing  Company,  conlimiing  as  the  active 
bead  of  this  newspaper  until  his  death.  He 
foundtMi  and  was  the  head  of  the  T^lTan  News 
Bureau,  which  distributed  news  to  different 
newspapers  in  tho  country.  Mr.  T.affan  had 
wide  interests  outside  of  journalism.  He 
modeled  in  clay,  painte<l  in  oils  and  water 
colors  and  had  considerable  skill  in  etching. 
Tie  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  trust«*i-s 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  was 
a member  of  its  rommUtee  on  Ac<pilsilion.  lie 
was  an  expert  in  |x>reelains,  and  in  100.>  he 
edited  the  catalogue  of  tins  Chinese  Porcelain 
in  the  Morgan  Colleetion  at  the  Metropditan 
Museum  of  Art.  He  edited  also  in  IDOR 
Chinrfte  Porerlain  in  the  Metropfditan  Museum 
of  Art.  In  the  same  year  ho  edibnl  Oriental 
Porcelain.  Among  his  other  writings  waa  a 


work  on  .Iwcrtean  U’oofi  Engravers,  which  Wts 
publishiHl  in  1883.  He  hail  a keen  imerest  in 
and  knowledge  of  urcha-ology.  )K)ttery,  antique 
art  and  kindred  subjects.  Mr.  I^lTan  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Tile  Club,  afterwards 
merged  in  the  Salmagundi. 

LAGERLOF,  Sklma.  A Swedish  author, 
awarded  on  lX*ceniber  !),  15MM),  the  Noliel  priro 
for  literature.  She  was  born  at  Marbaekagord, 
tVerniland.  in  1858.  She  b»-gan  her  career  as 
a teacher  and  was  engage<i  in  this  work  from 
ISS.'i  to  18?I5.  Her  first  work  was  tldsta  fieri’ 
inys  Saga,  which  was  u colleetion  of  old  Swedish 
stories,  published  in  18tH.  It  was  immediately 
ami  plaee<l  the  author  at  once  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  Scandinavian  w'ritcrs.  in 
18P7  apiM-ar^l  her  great  rotimnee,  The  Miracles 
of  Antichrist,  whkm  won  immense  praise  for 
the  brilliancy  of  fancy  and  glowing  portrayal 
of  country  life,  and  sharp  detail  of  character 
which  characterized  it.  Among  other  works  are 
From  a Stndish  Ifomcslrad  (IPOl);  Jerusalem 
(lftOl-2);  The  Christ  Legend  (l!)04). 

LAKE  CHAUFLAIN  CENTENARY.  Seo 
Ce.nte.naru:h  a.nd  An.mvkksabies. 

LAKE  HOHONK  CONFERENCE.  See 
Arbitration,  Internationa!.. 

LAMOREUX,  Silas  Wright.  An  American 
public  ofiicial,  died  August  5,  ItlOi).  He  was 
born  in  Miulison  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1843  and 
received  his  education  there.  In  1862  he  re- 
moved to  WisiNinsin.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Wisconsin  volun- 
teers, serving  throughout  the  war.  He  served 
one  term  as  State  Senator  and  was  County 
Judge  from  1870  to  From  1803  he  was 

Commissioner  of  the  Ucneral  Land  Office  of 
the  Cnitwl  States. 

LANDS,  Public.  Tho  public  lands  of  tho 
Unitei!  States,  not  including  Alaska,  included  in 
IflOO,  731.354.081  acres,  w'hich  is  confined  largely 
to  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  plains,  and  some  lands  within  the  Indian 
reservations.  In  Alaska  there  are  .308,035,975 
acres  of  undisposed  land.  The  public  domain 
in  1860  includ^  1.0.55,911,288  acres.  Much  of 
this  land  was  granted  to  railw’ays  and  new 
States,  when  admitted,  for  schools  and  other 
purposes. 

A revision  of  the  principal  land  statutes, 
which  were  enacted  over  twenty-five  years  ago, 
has  long  U*en  considere<l  neccsjuiry,  and  Mr. 
Ballinger,  Sc-cretarv  of  the  Interior,  in  his  an- 
nual riqiort  strongW  recfunmcnds  such  revision. 
These  acts  includi*  the  Homestead  act.  the  Pre- 
emption and  Timl)er  Culture  act,  the  Coal  T.and 
and  tho  Mining  acts.  As  a result  of  defects 
in  these  laws,  a large  part  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  passed  into  the  hands 
of  land  pirates  and  spcsMilators  who  had  no 
view  to  development.  Millions  of  acres  of  tira- 
bt‘r  and  oilier  lands  have  bt-cn  unlawfully  ob- 
taineil  and  actions  to  recover  such  lands  fiavo 
in  most  instances  long  since  b«'en  barred  by 
the  statute  of  limitations.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Roosevelt.  84N*retnries 
Ilitchcnek  and  Garfield  viguTonsly  pmse^entert 
the  per|M'trators  of  many  of  these  frauds  and 
secured  the  oonvietlon  of  hundreds.  As  a re- 
sult of  this  awakening  tho  public  mind  has 
graspe<l  the  importance  of  sw.fegiiarding  the 
further  disf>cmition  of  our  natural  resources  in 
the  public  lands  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
g<xx!  as  against  private  greed. 
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Mr.  Balllnf^r  pointA  out  the  ncccAsity  ot 
cluAttifyiiiK  the  public  lamlu  into  various  clearly 
deltnej  diviMiuiis.  according  to  their  principal 
vnliio  or  UHt*.  They  have  generally  b«*cn  cIushi* 
fled  as  ogriculturuh  mincrul,  desert,  timber  and 
cxNiI  landri.  Spt'cijil  legiHlutive  authority  should 
be  given  to  cluasify  and  sogregute  public  lunds 
into  well  detlned  divisions  according  to  their 
grinitest  apparent  use,  with  the  continuing 
power  of  reclassincation  to  mei't  changed  con* 
ditions  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  their 
character  which  may  necessitate  the  transfer 
of  lands  from  time  to  time  from  one  class  to 
aiiotlier.  Full  legal  elTect  should  be  given  such 
classification  wlien  made  so  as  to  prevent  en- 
tries under  laws  applicable  to  one  class  of  land 
belonging  to  another  class  except  after  appli- 
cation for  and  a review  of  the  classitlcation. 
The  iK>liey  of  leaving  to  the  self-interest  of 
applicants  tlic  option  to  claim  a particular 
tract  of  land  as  more  valuable  fur  mineral, 
agriculture,  timber,  phosphate,  oil  or  gas,  or 
for  tamer  Bites,  lias  resulted  in  the  greabT  j>art 
of  the  diniculties  of  the  Interior  Department  in 
administering  the  public  domain. 

Coal  Lands.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
rccommenda  that  the  prejM’nt  coal  land  laws  re* 
8p«*cting  the  States  and  Territories,  as  well  as 
Alaska,  should  be  supplanted  by  an  act  fully 
meeting  existing  as  well  as  future  conditions. 
Ho  declares  that  the  inducements  for  much  of 
the  fraud  and  crime,  Ixith  constructive  and  actu- 
ally committed  under  the  present  system,  can 
bo  prevented  by  separating  the  right  to  mine 
from  the  title  to  the  soil.  The  surface  would 
thereby  be  opened  to  entry  under  other  laws 
according  to  its  character,  and  subject  to  the 
right  to  extract  the  coal.  He  advocates  the 
leasing  or  sale  of  the  coal  deposits  In  the 
lands,  subject  to  forfeiture  for  failure  to  exer- 
cise tlic  rights  guaranteed  under  sucli  reas<jn- 
ahle  regiilaliona  as  may  be  impuaed.  These 
suggestions  apply  also  to  the  dis^Ktsition  of  oil 
and  gn.s  fields  in  the  public  domain.  On  April 
10,  llhK),  Mr.  'Ballinger  changed  the  system  of 
classification  and  valuation  for  tl>e  ilisjmsition 
of  nml  lands  under  existing  laws.  The  coal  de- 
posits are  divided  into  four  classe'S  in  aceord- 
anci?  with  their  fuel  value  and  the  thickness 
and  depth  of  the  coal  UmIh.  The  prices  of  the 
hind  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  an  esti- 
mated tonnage  and  range  from  one-half  a cent 
to  three  cents  |k.t  estimated  ton  in  accordance 
with  the  quality,  thiekness  and  situation  of  the 
c«»al.  Up  to  Xovember  1,  lIKIfl,  31,872.17!  acres 
of  coal  land  h;ul  l»een  withdrawn  from  coal 
entry  pending  examination  and  clasaifleation, 
while  11,8U2,.176  acn*s  had  l)cen  withdrawn  from 
all  entry  |H>nding  classification.  Field  work  on 
tIu'HO  has  Ins  n completetl.  There  had  bis  ii  classi- 
fied and  restored  35.015.255  acres.  These  coal 
lands  were  in  the  States  of  Wyoming,  Wash- 
ington, Utah,  Oregon,  Montana.  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota.  As 
a result  of  this  new  hasis  there  waa  a gain  in 
the  vahio  of  tlie  lands  from  April  10  to  Oetols  r 
1 of 

Skui-Abm>  Laxdm.  Congress  by  an  net  of 
February  10,  1000,  nuthori/«'d  the  ehiHsifieutitm 
and  entry  of  semi  arid  hinds.  The  iXqnirtnu  nt 
of  the  Iiiti*rior  through  the  fb^^dogiral  Survey 
has.  under  this  net,  ehi.s*'ified  172.0!l7.fil3  ueres. 
The  liirgiT  part  of  this  himl  is  in  Ari- 
ziniH,  (’(dorailo,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  N«*w 
Mexico.  The  Swretary  of  the  Interior  withdrew 


temporarily,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the 
subject  to  C-ongress  for  new  legislation,  areas  of 
oil  luruls  in  Wyoming,  ('jilifomia,  Utah  and 
Oregon  umounting  to  3,d2l,0(52  acres.  No  legis- 
lation exists  for  the  entry  of  oil  and  gas  lands 
other  than  the  general  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  arc  not  adaptable  to  the 
disposition  of  lands  containing  mineral  oils  and 
gus.  Under  President  Koosi'velt’s  administra- 
tion there  were  temporarily  withdrawn,  pendii^ 
action  of  Congress,  4,702,620  acres  of  land  in 
the  States  of  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Utah,  as 
containing  phogphato  deposits.  These  lands 
were  being  reexamined  in  1909  by  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  with  a view  to  eliininatiiig  all  tracts 
not  containing  such  deposits. 

TiMuiiiB  Lands  and  ItECLAMATioit.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  recommends  the  repealing 
of  the  so-called  Timber  and  Sb»nc  acts  of  June 
3,  1878,  and  August  4,  1902,  and  the  enactment 
of  a law  providing  for  the  disposition  of  all 
the  remaining  timber  upon  the  public  lands 
s<-pnrately  from  the  soil,  and  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  land  after  the  timber  is  removed 
under  appropriate  agricultural  or  mineral  laws. 
He  also  recommends  amendment  to  the  act  of 
.\ugust  14.  1901,  calk'd  the  Carey  act,  so  that 
the  St*cn*tary  of  the  Interior  may.  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  State  or  Territory,  withdraw  areas 
of  the  public  lands  that  appear  to  he.  susceptible 
of  reclamation  under  this  act  m'nding  examina- 
tion of  the  land  by  State  oflicials  and  the  prepa- 
ration and  filing  of  their  map  and  plan  Or  irri- 
gation if  the  State  determines  to  attempt  the 
reclamation. 

PowKB  Sites.  There  were  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  entry  in  1909  approximately  603.- 
355  acres  of  land,  covering  all  locations  known 
to  posA«>ss  power  p»s8ihilitie8  on  unappropri- 
ated lands  outside  of  national  forests,  pending 
new  legislation  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  ac- 
quisition of  power  sites  on  the  public  domain 
by  private  persons  or  corporations  with  a view 
to  mono|K)lizing  or  ailversely  controlling  them 
agninst  public  Interest.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  recommends  enactments  that  will  au- 
thorize the  classification  of  lands  eapalde  of 
Udiig  lined  for  water  power  development  and 
to  din*et  their  disposal  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

fiENKRAL  Land  Offick.  The  area  of  public 
lamls  ineluded  in  original  entries  and  fUingii 
fiuring  the  fiscal  3’eiir  1909  was  19.982,.'i03 
acres,  which  was  an  increase  of  802.140  acres 
over  the  area  entered  during  the  year  1908. 
■nio  area  patented  was  13,072,377  acres,  of 
which  more  than  half  was  disposed  of  under 
the  ITomesteail  law.  The  total  cash  receipts 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  including  fees 
and  commissions,  was  $9,235,227.  There  were 
received,  in  addition,  from  the  sales  of  Tndinn 
lands.  $2,651,051.  The  appropriation  of  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  protection  of  public  lands,  tim- 
ber. etc.,  Iiecnme  available  March  4.  1909,  and 
prompt  nM?asures  were  taken  to  expedite  tha 
work  to  1h*  carried  on  under  said  appropriation 
and  to  aiTiire  prompt  action  upon  ponding 
call's.  As  a result  of  the  investigation,  1,282,- 
2tH  acres  were  restoroil  to  tlie  public  domain 
during  the  past  year.  During  the  year  115 
eonvietions  were  m-eured  in  criminal  caaca  for 
fraud  in  obtaining  lands. 

In  August  30.000  tracts  of  land  on  Indian 
reservations  in  Idaho.  Montana  and  Washing- 
ton Wi  re  o|H*ne*i  to  sidtlemeiil.  Over  200,000 
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imsons  reiritterpd  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
Miaaoula  and  KuriMpell,  Montana. 

Alarka  Coal  Lands.  Tho  matter  of  the 
dUpoaitinn  of  these  lands  which  led  to  a con- 
troversy involving  K.  A.  Bnllingcr,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  others,  will  he  found  dis- 
cussed under  the  article  Umtrp  States,  sec- 
tion Administration.  It  is  the  intention  of  this 
article  to  give  a brief  account  of  the  conditions 
which  led  up  to  this  controversy. 

Coal  In  Alaska  in  large  quantities  was  first 
discovered  in  IfiOl  along  the  Bering  River.  It 
exists  here  in  great  masses,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  over  a billion  tons  lie  undeveloped  in  this 
n^on  alone.  In  lOtM)  Congress  had  voted  to 
extend  the  mineral  land  laws  to  this  district, 
but  these  laws  provided  only  for  giving  away 
lands  which  had  l»een  surveyed  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  lands  in  question  had  never  been 
surveyed  and  therefore  the  laws  had  no  effect. 
An  English  syndicate,  however,  under  the  name 
of  the  Pacific  Oil  and  Coal  (’ompany,  secured 
from  individual  locators  a nominal  claim  to 
fifteen  square  miles  of  this  dHtrict,  estimated 
to  contain  more  than  20O.ofK).Of>o  tons  of  com- 
mercial coal.  News  of  the  existence  of  coal 
in  vast  quantities  in  the  meantime  had  ]>ene* 
trated  Into  the  I’nited  States,  and  men  with 
powara  of  attorney  arrived  in  the  district. 
These  persons  had  the  names  of  numl>ers  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  assigned  to  them  their  rights 
to  file  on  coal  claims.  One  of  these  repre>*enta* 
tives  WAS  Clarence  Cunningham.  Tic  came  ns 
agent  of  a syndicate  of  business  men  of  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho.  He  and  his  associates  filed 
claims  on  eight  square  miles  of  coal  lands  In  thn 
Bering  field  in  which  were  in  sight  not  less  than 
DO. 000,000  tons  of  high  class  comntcreial  coal. 
Other  syndicates  and  groups  of  persons  filed 
claims  in  1003-.’S,  and  by  the  latter  date 
the  Bering  River  field  was  proctic.ilIy  covered 
with  locaters.  A s«*cond  field,  in  the  meantime, 
had  been  located  alKuit  200  miles  up  the  coast 
at  Matnnuska  River.  Here  were  two  large  syn- 
dicates, one  connected  with  the  projected 
Alaskan  Central  Railroad,  and  the  other,  the 
largest  of  all  the  syndicates,  the  Michignn- 
Alnska  Development  Company.  These  also  filed 
their  claims  by  means  of  a mmer-of-attorney 
man  and  they  represented  hundreds  of  claims  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Altogether  the  claim- 
ants numlierofl  al>out  buo.  These  claims  were, 
of  course,  practically  valueless  tintil  new  laws 
were  passed  which  would  make  them  valid. 
In  100.3  a committee  of  tl«e  I’nited  States  S«m- 
atc  made  a careful  investigation  of  this  coun- 
try. holding  frequent  hearings.  One  of  its  chief 
n*comn>endations  was  for  tlie  correction  of  the 
abuse  of  the  loention  of  claims  In  mining  dis- 
tricts by  powers  of  attorney.  No  results  came 
from  the  report  of  this  comniitt<M*.  n.s  Congress 
did  not  take  action  on  Its  n'cnmmendations.  In 
1004,  however,  a law  was  passed  allowing  Land 
to  lie  taken  over  hy  persons  who  had  mirveyed 
it  at  their  own  expense.  It  was  thought  at  the 
time  that  this  piaeed  the  Alaska  coal  lands 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  government  coal 
lands  in  other  parts  of  tl»e  country.  The  wealthy 
men  who  cohijiohim!  the  C'linningliam  Hyndlenle 
were  the  most  active  in  procuring  the  |wissagc 
of  this  law. 

Tlie  coal  land  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  were  passepi  in  1873  providcil  that  the 
gtivernment  may  grant  its  coni  lands  only  to 
individuals  or  to  small  associations,  llu'se 


measures  were  designed  to  keep  lands  contain- 
ing conJ  nut  of  the  hands  of  corporations,  and 
cof{)orations  up  to  lfi04-6,  therefore,  w'cro 
ohiigi'd  to  obtain  their  coal  lands  from  as- 
signments of  individual  claims.  This  led  to 
widespread  frauds,  and  in  1007  Mr.  Ballinger, 
who  was  at  that  time  Commissioner  of  the  (icn- 
eral  Land  Office,  declared  that  the  process  was  a 
national  scandal.  It  was  thought  by  tlie  claim- 
ants that,  under  the  laws  pa<«i^ed  in  1004,  this 

ftrocedure  would  still  l>e  applicable;  that  is,  that 
and  might  lie  ohtnine<l  in  large  areas  through 
assignment  by  individual  holders.  The  attor- 
ney for  tlje  Cunningham  claimants  inquired  of 
the  l4ind  Office  whether  four  locaters  could 
join  in  taking  (140  acres  in  this  territory  and 
he  was  informed  that  this  was  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  that  such  action  could 
not  be  taken.  New  affukivita  were  tliercfore 
Dinde  out  for  the  Cunningham  claimants  by 
which  they  refilod  upon  the  land  as  individuals. 

At  this  time  lM>gun  a general  prosecution  hy 
the  government  of  perpetrators  of  land  frauds 
in  the  Northwest,  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction of  Senator  .Mitchell  of  Oregon  and 
others.  This  agitation  in  11105  fi  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  Alaska  coal  claimants  to  make 
pmpfreas.  The  ('unninghnm  syndicate,  howsver, 
continued  to  develop  its  claims,  spending  large 
sums  of  money  on  them.  In  IftOfi  the  govern- 
ment licgnn  attacking  the  methods  of  taking 
over  coal  lands  in  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
otlier  parts  of  the  West,  nml  in  the’  fall  of  that 
year  President  Roosevelt  withdrew*  all  remain- 
ing coal  lamls  in  tiie  I’nited  States  from  public 
entry  on  the  ground  that  it  was  time  to  make 
a general  revision  of  the  mineral  land  laws. 
On  Noven>l>er  12,  lOOfi,  an  executive  order  was 
issued  holding  up  all  Alaskan  coal  lands  from 
claimants.  It  is  alleged  that  almiit  this  time 
the  (Juggenheim  family,  which  had  secured  con- 
trol of  valuable  copper  mines  in  southern 
Alaska  and  was  constructing  a railroad  to  these 
claims,  began  to  obtain  possession  of  the  coal 
fields.  A change  was  made  in  the  route  of 
the  road  which  the  Ouggenheims  had  lieen 
building  so  tliat  it  would  make  the  coal  fields 
accessible.  The  English  syndicate,  referretl  to 
alHive,  had  obtained  control  of  the  only  svailabla 
terminus,  at  ('ordova,  and  the  Huggenheirns 
purchased  control  of  this  route  fmm  the  syn- 
dicate. On  duly  20,  1007,  the  representatives 
of  the  Cunningham  claimunfs  are  said  to  have 
delivereil  to  Ihinlel  (lUggenheim,  the  head  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
a projv>«al  to  form  n coal  company  with  W,- 
OOO.Otk)  capital. 

('lainis  of  fraud  in  the  taking  up  of  the 
Alaska  coal  lands  ha«l  been  made  ns  early  as 
1005.  and  a sp<*ciHl  agimt  w.is  detailed  to  lnvi>s- 
tigiite.  lie  rejMirted  a nurnlier  of  fraudulent 
seliemes  upon  the  part  of  claimants,  hut  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  hy  the  Lin<l  Olliee  until  11)07, 
In  .lune  of  that  year  Horace  T.  dones  was  de- 
tailed to  make  a further  investigation.  He  a<I- 
visiMl  a lh<*rough  investigalion  hy  a com|Mdent 
man  and  calhvi  esjiecial  attention  in  his  re|mrt 
to  flic  ('imningimrn  and  English  symiieatos  and 
other  groups  of  claims.  In  Ik*eeniU‘r,  1007, 
(’mnmjssioner  Ballinger,  in  his  annual  report, 
made  the  attack  previously  mentioned  ujion  the 
metluMls  iwed  by  coa!  Sfieculatrirs  and  rnilro^ida 
of  the  West  in  securing  ctutl.  In  tlie  same 
mrmfh  he  detailed  to  investigate  the  vnliditv 
of  similar  transiutions  in  the  Alaskan  coal 
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firhls  Lou!a  K.  Glavifl,  a Bpecial  affont  of  Uip 
Hold  aervic*^  of  tho  fSonrral  t^nd  OfTicr. 

In  Fobnwry.  1907,  while  it  w’na  penrrally  be* 
Ifpved  that  the  povernn>ent  would  take  no 
money  in  payment  for  Alaska  coal  lands  on 
account  of  I*r»'sident  Rooscvcit’a  or<ler,  the  Cun- 
ningham claimaTitft  tendered  payment  for  their 
claims  to  the  receiver  of  the  T^nd  OfTice  at 
Juneau,  through  whom  they  obtained  a special 
ruling  from  the  General  Land  Offic«?  at  Wash- 
ington, that  while  no  more  coal  could  be  filed 
upon  in  Alaska,  those  who  hod  filed  in  good 
faith  upon  land  l>efore  the  order  of  Noveml>er, 
190fi,  could  proceed  to  make  purchase  and  entry 
of  the  land.  The  purchase  and  entry  arc  made 
at  the  time  of  filing  nroof  and  payment,  which, 
in  Alaska,  may  l»e  four  years  aher  the  loca- 
tion is  made.  Memliers  of  the  syndicate  swore 
that  they  liod  made  their  entries  in  good  faith 
for  their  indiviilual  benefit,  an<l  paid  $10  an 
acre  to  the  I-and  Office,  from  which  they  re- 
ceived their  receipts.  There  remained  only  one 
final  document  to  bo  obtaine^l,  the  patent  to 
the  land.  This  waa  lield  up.  however,  pending 
the  investigation  into  alleged  frauds  in  acquir- 
ing the  lands.  Mr.  Glavjs  bad  lH*en  instructeil 
on  Decoral>er  28.  1907,  to  investigate  all  the 
Alaska  coal  cases  for  fraud.  On  January  4, 
1908,  a telegram  was  sent  by  Commissioner 
nallingcr  to  the  special  agent  in  Alaska,  ask- 
ing him  to  send  the  “plat**’  of  the  Cunning- 
ham claims  required  for  issuing  patent,  which 
was  the  last  act  of  approval  necessary  from 
the  government  for  these  claims.  On  January 
7 the  Assistant  Commissioner  inforroe<l  Glavia 
that  the  Cunningham  claims  had  In'en  approved 
for  patent.  Glnvis  at  once  protested  on  account 
of  evidence  of  fraud  which  he  claimed  to  ha>’« 
against  them.  The  order  to  complete  the  pat* 
ent  w*a.s  at  once  revoke<l  in  the  Ijind  Office 

On  May  28.  1908.  a bill  was  passixl  by  Con- 
gress making  certain  modifications  in  the  coal 
land  laws.  By  this  law  coal  claimants  did 
not  neetl  to  show*  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  final 
entry  of  the  land  they  Iwd  intendeil  to  take  it 
for  their  own  use.  Tliey  need  only  prove 
that  they  had  intended  to  take  it  for  individual 
use  when  they  fouml  it  and  locateil  it.  In 
March,  190!),  Mr.  Ballinger  Itecame  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  tl>e  cabinet  of  President  Taft. 
He  at  once  asked  .Mr.  Glavis  to  make  complete 
reports  of  bis  examination  of  the  coal  cases, 
and  Glavis  was  informed  in  the  latter  part  of 
April  that  tho  investigation  must  bo  concluded 
by  July  1.  Glavis  insisted  that  this  was  im- 
possible if  a thorough  investigation  was  to  he 
mwle.  He  returned  to  Washington  in  May  and, 
with  H.  H.  Schwartz,  Chief  of  the  Field  Service, 
prepannl  a letter  under  Secretary  nallinger*s 
direction,  summarizing  the  evidence  obtained 
against  tlte  Alaska  coal  claim,  and  sent  this 
to  .Attorney  General  Wickersbam  for  a ruling 
on  it  under  the  law  of  1908.  Immediately  af- 
ter this,  however,  Mr.  Glavia  was  informed  that 
the  Interior  I>partment  would  decide  on  the 
Jaw  in  its  own  legal  department,  and  on  May 
10,  1909.  the  First  Assistant  S«*cretary  of  the 
Interior  gave  a d«*cision  which  endeij  as  fol- 
lows: In  passing  upon  entries  sought  to  be 

perfected  under  the  act  of  1908.  where  the  only 
objection  thereto  in  an  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment of  the  character  8p**cirt(’aIIy  descrils'd  in 
your  letter,  the  same  might  nn<l  should  \to 
nccN*pteil  and  passed  to  patent.”  This  w.as  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Glavis.  and  on 


June  12,  1909,  the  Attorney-General  rendered 
a decision  sustaining  him.  This  opinion  was 
secured  by  dinvt  appeal  of  Mr.  Glnvis.  on  bis 
own  responsibility,  to  the  Attorney-General, 
over  the  head  of  the  law  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  T.and  Office  de- 
manded an  immciiiate  trial  of  the  Cunningham 
group  of  claimants,  to  which  Mr.  Glavis  re- 
plied that  it  would  he  impossible  to  try  them 
without  having  evidence  obtainable  on  the 
ground  at  Alaska,  which,  up  to  that  time,  there 
had  been  no  opportunity  to  get.  Mr.  Glavia 
was  superseded  by  James  M.  Sheridan,  who  re- 
ported that  the  cases  could  not  be  heard  until 
the  full  of  1909.  Investignlions  in  the  claims 
were  lH*ing  carried  on  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Glavis  laid  his  case  U'fore  Fre.sident  Taft, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
service  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Ballinger. 

LANE,  Kunob  (Macartxey).  An  Amer- 
ican novelist,  died  March  15,  1909.  She  was 
l)orn  in  Maryland.  She  began  to  write  stories 
of  Southern  life  at  the  age  of  10.  She  mar- 
ried, in  1891.  Dr.  Francis  Bansom  Lane.  She 
wrote  The  of  (Jod  (1901);  Snnctf  Piair 

(1904);  All  for  the  Love  of  a Lady  (1906); 
Katrina  (1909). 

LANG,  Bkxjami?t  Joit?^sox,  An  American 
musician.  di«*<l  April  4,  1900.  Ho  was  bom  In 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1837.  His  father  was  an  or- 
ganist and  piano  teacher,  and  I^ng  early  showed 
great  aptitude  for  music.  In  18,5.5,  after  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  Boston,  he  went  ahro.id, 
where  he  studitnl  for  three  years  with  Liszt, 
Jaell  and  others.  On  his  return  to  Boston  he 
soon  liecame  famous  as  a teacher.  He  l>ocame 
conductor  of  the  Apollo  Club  in  1808,  of  the 
Cecilia  Society  in  1874.  and  of  tlie  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  1895.  From  1885  he  was 
organist  of  King’s  Chapel.  Mr.  Lang  was  well 
known  abroad  and  had  a wide  acquaintance  with 
notable  foreign  musiciana. 

LANG,  JoniT  Mabsiiall.  An  English  edu- 
cator and  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
died  May  2,  1909.  He  was  lx>rn  at  Glasford, 
Lanarkshire,  in  183.5,  and  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  University.  He  was  deputy  to  the 
I'nited  States  in  1872,  and  to  Amsterdam  in 
1887.  In  1893  he  was  Motierator  of  the  Church, 
lie  was  Baird  lecturer  in  1900-1,  and  served  on 
several  important  ecclesiastical  boards.  From 
1900  to  his  death  he  was  vice-chancellor  and 
principal  of  AlsTdeen  University.  Among  his 
published  w’orks  are:  Heaven  and  Home;  lAfr: 

Ik  iI  IForfA  Livinff?  UomilrticK  on  Pt.  huke'n 
Gospel:  The  AntjHcan  Church;  The  Church  and 
its  Sttcial  SfisKion. 

LAOS.  A French  protectorate  tn  French 
Tndo-(‘hina  (q.  v.)  Area,  111,040  square  miles. 
Population  (1900),  fW3.727.  Capital,  Vien- 
tinne.  \Vithin  the  prol«vt<»rate  are  the  three 
protected  states  of  Luang  Prnbang.  Barsac,  and 
Muong  Ring.  T>nos  is  the  largest  of  the  five 
French  Indo-Chinese  territories,  but  is  almost 
entirely  undevelo;s*d  and  lacks  population.  It  is 
practically  iiiuce<*s>*ible  except  by  means  of  the 
Mekong  niver.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
rice,  cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  tobacco,  and  teak- 
wf»o<l.  Concessions  liave  lK*cn  grnntcil  to  several 
French  c«>mpanie»  for  the  development  of  the 
gi»ld.  tin.  and  lead  mines.  A telegraph  line  con- 
rx-cts  Hue.  in  Anmirn.  with  (bo  towns  on  the 
Mekong,  and  these  with  Saigon.  The  present 
King  Ih  Sorn-lKvk  Phra  Chao  Sisawong.  The 
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cost  of  administration  is  Wno  hy  Cochin-rhina 
(to  the  extent  of  «13),  Ti»n;rkinff  and  Annam 
(5-13),  and  Cambmlia  (2-13).  Ihc  Kesident- 
Superior  is  M.  MachC*. 

LAUBIE,  Simon  Somicrville,  A Scotch 
educator  and  philosopher,  dio<l  March  2,  1900. 
He  waa  born  in  1K20  in  Kdinbnr^fh  and  was 
e<Iucatcd  at  the  Hijfh  ScIkkjI  an(l  University 
of  that  city.  For  five  years  he  tatipht  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land hold  many  im|)ortant  educational  i>o?»itions. 
He  was  secretary  and  visitor  of  sehooU  on  the 
educational  committee  of  the  Scottish  Church  in 
lK55,  and  in  1872,  when  the  authority  of  this 
committee  was  ahrogated  by  the  Education  act, 
be  became  aecretary  of  the  United  .Schools  Com- 
mission. In  1876  he  became  professor  of  the  in- 
stitutes and  history  of  education  in  Edinburgh 
University.  He  was  a member  of  the  tMin- 
Imrgh  University  Court  and  presiilent  of  the 
Teachers*  Oiiild  of  Englami.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are:  Philosophy  of  Ethics  (1HC6); 
primary  Instruction  in  Ifchition  to  Education 
(0th  €xl.  1898);  John  Amos  Vomcnius  ((Jth  ed. 
1896)  ; J/cdiVrrn/  Eduentton  and  Pise  and  Con- 
stitution  of  Universities  (1886);  IliKtorical 
Purvey  of  Pre-Christian  Education  (2nd  vol. 
1901). 

LAWN  TENNIS.  The  principal  event  in 
the  tennis  history  of  1909  was  the  contest  for 
the  Davis  Cup.  ^ho  preliminaries  wvre  decid»*d 
at  Manheim,  Penn.,  on  St*ptemiK*r  11.  the  .\meri- 
can  team  easily  «lefenting  the  British  pbayers 
and  thereby  winning  the  right  to  challenge  f(»r 
the  trophy  which  had  been  won  in  1908  by  the 
Australian  team.  The  American  team  in  the 
preliminaries  was  made  up  of  \V.  A.  Ltirned, 
\V.  J.  Clothier,  H.  II.  Hackett  and  B.  D.  Elttle. 
The  British  players  were  J.  C.  Parke.  J.  C. 
Dixon  and  W.  C.  Crawley.  The  resulta  of  the 
matches  were  as  follows;  Singles.  Earned  de- 
feated Dixon  6-3.  6-2,  6-0;  Clothier  defeated 
Parke  6-4,  6-3.  8-6.  Earned  defeated  Parke  6-3, 
6-2,  6-3;  Clothier  defenttnl  Dixon  6-3,  6-1,  6-4; 
Doubles,  Hackett  and  Little  defeated  Parke  and 
Crawley  3-6,  6-4.  6-4,  4-6,  8-6.  TIm*  ti*ain  chosen 
to  visit  Australia  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  hark 
the  trophy  comprised  Maurice  E.  MeEoughlin 
and  Melville  II.  Long,  neither  of  whom  had 
taken  part  in  the  preliminaries.  The  fact  that 
Biihstitutes  are  allowable  according  to  the  ruh*s 
governing  the  Davis  international  contests 
aroused  consi<lerahlc  disnitisfaction  among  ten- 
nis enthusiasts  who,  while  aeknowledging  that 
br»th  McT.oughlin  and  I..ong  were  brilliant 
players,  still  felt  tlmt  more  exjierienced  men 
should  have  represented  the  United  States.  The 
match  was  held  at  Sydney.  New  South  Wales, 
Novemlter  27-30,  the  Austrnliiin  team  (Xorman 
E.  Bn»oks  and  Anthony  F.  Wilding)  winning 
in  straight  matches.  A summary  of  the  tourna- 
ment follows;  In  singles  Brookes  defeated  Mc- 
I>jiigliHn  6-2,  6-2,  6-4;  Wilding  debated  L«uig 
6-2.  7-.7,  6-1;  Brookes  defeated  I>ong  6-4.  7-5, 
8-6;  Wilding  defeated  Mcl.^uighlin  3-6.  8-0.  6-2. 
6-3;  in  douldes  Brmikes  and  Wilding  defatted 
Long  and  Mcl^uighlin  12-10,  9-7.  6-3. 

In  the  championship  tournament  held  at  New- 
port, August  19-26,  W.  A.  Earned  again  proved 
his  Pup*riority  In  the  singles,  and  K.  B.  .Alex- 
ander and  If.  IE  Hackett  were  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  winners  of  the  double  cham- 
pionship. The  players  in  the  final  round  for 
the  singles  cliampinnship  were  W.  .1.  Clotliier 
and  Maurice  E.  McT..ouginin,  Clothier  winning 


by  the  scores  of  7-5,  6-4,  0-11  and  fi-3.  In  the 
challenge  round  Enrne«l  di-foated  (lothier  6-1, 

6- 2.  5-7.  1-6,  6-1.  Alexnnd«T  ancl  Ibirkett  easily 
retained  the  doublin  championship  by  defi^nting 
Afcl,^>uglilin  and  (Jeorge  .E  .Janes  in  the  chal- 
lenge round  6-4,  6-4,  0-0.  The  Women’s  Na- 
tional Championship  in  singles,  contested  for  in 
a tournament  held  at  Philadelphia  on  dune  26, 
was  won  by  Miss  Ha/el  Hotchkiss  of  California, 
who  defeated  the  hobler.  Mrs,  Barger-Wallach 
of  New  York,  in  the  challenge  round  6-0,  6-1. 
The  championship  in  doubles  was  won  by  Miss 
Hotchkiss  ami  Nliss  Botch  of  Boston,  and  the 
mixed  doubles  by  Miss  Hotchkiss  and  W.  F. 
Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  national  indoor  championships  were  won 
by  T.  B.  Pell  in  the  singles  and  hy  Pell  and 
W.  C.  Orant  in  the  dotihles.  Pell  defeated  <7. 
C.  ShaJTer  in  tlie  singles  finals  6-4,  6-3,  6-4,  and 
Pell  and  Grant  defeated  W.  B.  Cra-gin,  dr.,  and 
M.  S.  Charlock  in  the  doubles  finals  6-3,  6-2, 

7- 5.  The  woman’s  indoor  cljampionship  in 
singles  was  again  won  hy  Miss  Marie  Wagner, 
and  the  doubles  hy  Miss  Marcus  and  Miss 
Moore. 

The  intercollegiate  championship  in  singles 
was  won  hy  W.  F.  Jolinson  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  defeat**<l  AE  H.  I»ng  of 
the  University  of  California  in  the  final  round 
6-4,  3-6,  5-7,*  8-6.  0-4.  Tlie  doubles  were  won 
hy  W.  F.  Johnson  and  A.  D.  'I'h.^yer  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  runners  up  Ik*- 
ing  O.  P.' Gardner.  .Jr.,  and  R.  Sw<*et7er,  of  Har- 
vard. In  college  dual  tourneys  Harvard  de- 
feated Yale  7 to  2 and  Princeton  0 to  4;  Yale 
defeated  Cornell  6 to  0 and  Princeton  6 to  0; 
Pennsylvania  defeated  Cornell  6 to  E The  New 
England  intercollegiate  clininpionships  resulted 
in  victories  for  Dartmoutli,  in  hf»t!i  singles  and 
doubles.  The  Western  intercollegiate  champion- 
ship was  won  by  Minnesota. 

The  winners  of  tl»e  more  important  foreign 
tournaments  in  1909  were:  All-England.  A.  W, 

Gore  in  singles,  and  Gore  and  IE  B.  Barrett  in 
doubles;  Monte  Carlo,  F.  B.  Alexander,  .Amer- 
ica. defeated  H.  E.  iVdierty.  England,  7-5,  6-4, 
6-1  ; Riviera,  F,  B.  Alexander  defeated  M.  J.  O. 
Ritchie.  F'nglnnd,  6-4.  6-2.  6-0;  Nice,  Alexander 
defeated  Ritchie,  6-2,  6-1,  6-2:  Canadian  cham- 
pionships, Captain  Foulkes,  of  Ottawa  In  sin- 
gles, and  Foulkes  and  Roby  in  dmihlos;  South 
African  championships,  R.  F.  Doherty,  England, 
in  singles  and  Dohertv  and  Hillvnrd  in  doubles. 

LAYMEN  S missionary'  MOVEMENT. 

S<*e  Missions.  Pkotkktant  Fokeion. 

LEA,  Ciiari.es  Hknbt.  An  .American  his- 
torian. die<l  0<*tober  24.  1909.  He  was  Itorn  in 
Philadelphia  in  1825  and  received  a private  eilii- 
cation.  At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  the  piihlish- 
ing  house  of  his  father  and  ultimately  Ivecame 
head  of  the  (smeern.  retiring  in  1880.  He  w.ns 
early  devotfsl  to  historical  studies  and  from  lMr)7 
gave  special  attention  to  European  mejlia'val 
history.  He  published  Pupersitition  and  Force 
(IH66);  A Historical  Pkctch  of  Paccrdotnl  (V/i- 
hory  in  the  Christian  Church  (1867);  Ptudies 
in  Church  History  (I860);  History  of  the  In- 
quisition of  the  Middle  Ayes  (1888);  Chapters 
fioin  the  Hcliyious  History  of  Ppain  (1890); 
Formulas  of  the  Papal  /Vnifrn/iori/  in  thf  Thir- 
iernth  Century  (1892);  A History  of  AuriruJnr 
Confession  and  the  Indulqrners  in  the  Latin 
Church  (1896);  The  Mnrisem  of  Spain:  Thrir 
Conrrrsittn  and  FTpulsion  (1901).  ns  well  as 
many  nrlieles  in  perlo^licnls.  He  wrn(e  nEo: 
The  History  of  the  InquisHion  of  Sjtain 
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(lfl06-<).  which  it  one  of  tJtf  most  importunt 
coiitributionii  on  tlw  history  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
J>ea  alno  wrote  anti  publiiibed  jM'veral  papiTs  on 
Chemistry  aii<l  Conclioio^'.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  organized  a gystem  of  municipal  boun- 
ties to  encourage  volunteering. 

LEACH,  Hmitii  8.  An  American  army  offi- 
cer, died  Uctolier  16,  lie  was  bom  in  In- 

diana in  1H5I,  and  graduated  from  the  United 
8tat<‘s  Military  Academy  in  IH75  at  the  bead 
of  bia  class.  He  was  assigned  b>  the  engineer 
corps,  and  during  his  can*er  he  ser%'e<l  suceesa* 
ively  at  the  OntennUl  Exftositlon  at  Philadel- 
nhia.  at  the  Engine«*rs’  8choo)  at  Willet’s  Point, 
K.  V.,  Haltimore,  Boston  and  other  places.  For 
two  years  he  had  command  of  the  first  battalion 
of  engineers  ut  Fort  I-eavenworth.  Ho  was  ac- 
tively identified  with  the  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements in  Long  Island  Sound,  on  Lake 
UhamplMin  an«l  the  St.  I.aw*rence  River,  and  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  In  1689  he 
sufarintendM  the  construction  of  the  brid^ 
across  the  Mississippi  Kh’cr  at  Memphis.  At 
the  time  of  his  d«‘ath  he  was  on  duty  at  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Knginwrs  at  the  War  De- 
partment and  was  in  charge  of  river  and  harbor 
improvement  work.  He  was  a niember  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Ibiard. 

LEAD.  The  total  production  of  reflnc<l  lead, 
di*silverefl  and  soft,  from  domestic  and  foreign 
ores  in  190!)  was  estimated  at  the  close  of  the 
year  by  the  Ignited  States  rheological  Survey  at 
approximately  short  tons,  as  compare<l 

with  n96.4M  short  in  H»»H.  and  414.189 

tons  in  1907.  These  figures  ilo  not  include  the 
estimated  output  of  12.HIW)  tons  of  antimonini 
lead.  Of  the  toUil  prmltiction,  d«‘s»lverized  lead 
of  domestic  origin,  exclusive  of  d<‘siiverized  soft 
leail,  is  estimatiHl  at  2(H), 698  tons,  against  167.- 
790^  tons  in  1908.  The  desilverired  lead  of 
foreign  origin  wmiprlsed  87..’I79  tons,  compared 
with  97,761  tons  in  1908.  The  production  ot 
soft  lead  from  Mississippi  Valley  ores  was 
mated  at  147,286  tons  ns  e»»n»parc<|  w'ith  130,- 
882  tons  In  1908  and  129.607  tons  in  1907.  Mis- 
souri retained  first  place  am<mg  the  lead-pro- 
ducing States.  There  was  -a  slight  increase  in 
the  imports  of  lead  in  ore  and  Iwse  bullion,  which 
amounts!  to  112.467  tons,  valued  at  84,210.829, 
as  compared  with  109,287  tons  in  1908.  Of  the 
1909  Imports.  102,300  tons,  or  90  per  eent.,  came 
from  Afexico.  The  imports  of  refined  lead  in- 
creased slightly,  lieing  3fiHH  tons  with  a value  of 
8230,9,'i0,  against  279.>  tons  in  1009.  TJm*  ex- 
ports of  foreign  lead  (lead  of  foreign  origin 
smelted  or  refined  in  the  United  States),  showed 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  Is-ing  88.794  tons 
valuMl  at  $3,221,8.36.  ns  compared  with  76.,367 
tons  in  1908,  The  exports  of  lend  mnnnfaeturos 
d«*creased  slightly,  having  a value  of  $530.(KK)  as 
compared  with  jM09.64O  in  1908. 

The  figures  of  priKliietion  given  by  the  Enfji- 
nrn’intj  and  Sfinintj  .fournnl  differ  considerably 
fn»m  lhos<‘  of  the  I'nited  .Elates  (»coIogicnl  Sur- 
vey. According  to  the  former  nuthoritv  the 
total  prfsliiction  in  19(i9  was  461,103  tons,  of 
which ^ 37l.r»79  tons  were  domestic.  The  con- 
sumption of  lead  incrensrHl  largely  through  the 
year,  ns  the  biisincMs  in  white  li»ad  and  oxides, 
W’hich  amounts  to  alamt  10  j.er  cenl.  of  the  total, 
was  caiH^cially  good.  The  Payne  tariff  law  mode 
no  change  in  tlie  tariff  on  leml  and  ore  and  base 
bullion.  I»ut  an  alteration  in  the  soetion  ns  to 
smelting  in  Iximl  deprivr-d  the  refineries  of  the 
“exempt  lead,”  w'liich  formerly  was  a valuable 


pert)aiait«.  The  price  of  lend  in  New  York  and 
Lsmdon  in  1908-9  by  months  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  taken  from  Uie  Enginecriny  and 
Mining  Journal: 

T.»An 


Month  New  York 

1908  1909  1909  1908  1909 


January  J.691  4.176  4.026  14.469  13.11J 

February  8.726  4.018  8.868  14.250  13  SU 

March  8.838  8,986  3.h36  13.976  12.438 

April  8.998  4.1R8  6.061  18.469  13.297 

May  4.263  4.287  4 214  12.938  13.228 

Juno  4.466  4.350  4.291  12  600  13  031 

July  4.744  4.321  4 18S  18.00*>  12  661 

August  4.680  4.363  4.227  13  375  12  476 

September  4.616  4.342  4 215  13.126  12.781 

October  4.861  4.341  4,216  13.375  18.176 

November  4.330  4.370  4.262  1 3.638  1 3.047 

December  4,218  4.560  4 459  13.166  13.126 

Year  4.200  4.273  4.153  13.439  13  039 


New  York  and  8t.  I>ouls.  cents  per  pound. 
Iximlon,  pounds  sterling  per  long  ton. 


LEA  THEE.  Interest  In  the  American  leather 
industry  in  1909  centred  very  largely  on  the 
revision  of  the  tariff,  as  had  been  realized  in 
the  previous  year.  The  demand  for  free  hiiU'S 
had  obtained  considerable  impetus  nut  only  from 
confirmed  free  tra*le  advocates,  but  from  boot 
Olid  shoe  and  other  manufacturers  and  from 
those  who  feared  that  great  and  concentrated 
packing  interests  would  control  the  market.  By 
the  J)ingk*y  low  the  nchetiule  of  ratt-s  on  hides 
was  put  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  manu- 
factures of  leather  at  20  per  cent. 

As  a result  of  an  active  prnp.aganda  and  th© 
sessions  of  the  \Nays  and  M(*ans  f'ommittee  in 
1908  and  1909,  the  PajTie  bill,  when  re|»ortod, 
put  hides  on  the  free  list.  The  Senate  restored 
them  to  the  dutiable  list,  imposing  a dutv  of 
16  per  cent.  At  the  demand  of  President  Taft, 
who  refuMsl  to  sign  tlie  bill  with  a dutv  on 
hides,  this  was  removed  and  the  bill  was 'duly 
passed.  It  reduced  the  duty  on  manufneturfi 
of  leather,  but  not  to  a point  where  anv  violent 
objections  wore  expressed  by  manu/acturera. 

Takifp. 

During  tlie  year  there  was  a scarcity  of  hides 
and  skins  and  an  inllation  in  price,  contributed 

Ateraoe  pRirE  SxATEn  Sklettio^s  Packcb  axd 
UorxTRT  Hidkh 
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to  in  port  by  apeculation.  ThU,  coupled  with 
taritT  uncertainty,  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  mode  tlie  American  leather  market  in  11)00 
oomewliat  untwUU'd.  In  the  previous  year 
hides  were  at  their  lowest  value  in  January  and 
increased  progrpasively  during  the  year,  and  a 
similar  tendency  was  to  be  noted  during  1009, 
though  explained  rather  by  tl»e  comparative 
scarcity  than  by  the  resumption  of  normal 
business  from  the  panic  conditions  of  1007. 

The  clfect  of  tlie  tarilT  reduction  on  hides  did 
not  produce  any  marked  lowering  of  prices. 
Fearing  a withdrawal  of  foreign  hides  to  the 
United  States,  European  dealers  immediately 
raised  their  prict^s  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
year  foreign  hides  in  the  United  States  ruled 
at  prices  equal  to  or  higher  than  those  of  do* 
mestio  kill.  In  fact  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
hide  and  skin  markets  were  on  a level  with 
those  of  the  entire  world,  but  leather  men  in 
America  were  convinct>d  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  native  product  would  be  maintained  through 
superior  facilities  and  metlnxls.  In  England 
tliero  was  a shortage  of  sole  leather  and  fears 
were  expressed  that  with  the  gr<*atcr  part  of 
the  hides  of  the  world  coming  to  the  United 
States,  Europe  would  be  forced  to  depend  upon 
Uiat  countiy*  for  manufactured  leather,  as  the 
Anterican  product  was  being  increasingly  used 
abroad. 

The  slaughter  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  markets 
for  the  years  ending  Deoeml>er  31,  is  indicated 
in  tho  following  table.  The  totals  were  esti- 
mate<]  at  40  jmt  cent,  of  the  entire  domestio 
supply  of  slaughtered  cattle. 


1009  1908 

Cattle  Sheep  Cattle  Sheep 


ChlCAKO  1.642.126  S.601,108  1.6R3.S70  3.137.817 

Kansas  City  ..1.336.224  1.172.669  1,164.904  1.091. 465 

Omaha 727.622  1.1S6.948  6S3.402  991.404 

St.  Ixiuifl  866.614  661.886  79H.170  669.763 

St.  Jneenh 366.086  483.816  361.819  443.248 

SImix  rity  ...  168.390  46.363  153.685  30.486 

Fort  Worth...  478.373  91,719  463.869  69.264 

St.  Paul  121,405  134.496  116.926  126.264 


Total  6.716.739  7.277.999  5,406,144  6,464.644 


Gain  over  1908  309,695  823.335 


Srm.Y  or  Raw  ^fATRRiAh  ro«  1000. 
Imports,  Packer  Take  off.  Country  Hides,  and 
Calfskins  (estimated) . 


Amounts  Values 

Imports  (December  est.)  .569. 000.000*  $102,000,000 
Hides.  packers  (6,000.000 

at  60  lbs.) 360.000.000  64.000.000 

Hldf*s,  reuntry  (6,000,0f0 

head  at  60  lbs.) 300,000.000  36.000.000 

Calfskins  (estimated) 10.000,000 


1202.000.000 

•pounds. 


LEATHER 

LEAVITT,  John  Mc1)ow'ei.l.  An  American 
educator  and  writer,  died  Deceml>er  11,  1009. 
Ho  was  l>orn  in  Steul»enville,  Ohio,  in  1824,  and 
early  entertnl  tl>«  legal  profession.  He  Itecame 
later  a nieml»er  of  the  ProU'stiint  Episcopal 
Church  and  had,  for  a number  of  years  previous 
to  his  death,  lH*en  coimisztrd  with  the  Uefornied 
Episcopal  Cliiirch.  He  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  I>*high  University,  and  of  St,  John’s 
College,  Ellicott  City,  Md.  For  a nuinlK*r  of 
years  he  was  a nn’mlwr  of  the  faeiilty  of  the 
Ueforme<l  Kpisco|Ml  S«*minary,  Philmlelphui, 
His  writings  include  Itcasona  for  Fniih  tn  the 
\invtvcnth  Century,  and  other  religious  works, 
and  a number  of  poems. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS.  A British  colony 
of  the  West  Indies,  made  up  of  the  Hve  presi* 
dencies  of  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and 
Uetlonda),  Kt.  (’hrislopher,  or  St.  Kitts  (with 
Nevis  and  Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  (qq.  v.),  ('apital,  St. 
John  (in  Antigua),  with  about  lO.tMMl  inhabi- 
tants. Total  area,  701  square  miles;  total 
population  (1901),  127.530.  Numlwr  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools  (1907-8),  20.314;  aver* 
age  attendance,  12.222.  The  armed  jxdice  fore© 
numliers  108.  Sugar,  molasses,  fruits,  and 
some  cotton  are  produced.  Tho  total  imports 
and  exports  for  1908-9  were  valued  at  £567.593 
and  £.5.30.312  respectively,  against  £517.424 
and  £521Ji09  in  l5M)7-8.  The  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure were,  in  1907-8.  £151,.520  and  £134,* 
27.3  respectively;  in  1908-9.  £154,3.33  and  £140.- 
210.  The  public  debt  storsl  (1909)  at  £273,* 
650.  The  Governor  (1909.  Sir  Bickham  Sweet- 
Kscott)  is  assisted  by  a general  legislative 
council,  possessing  concurrent  legislative  powers 
with  the  local  legislatures  in  certain  matters. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  South  Bethlehem.  Pa., 
founded  in  I860.  The  attendance  in  1908-9 
was  668,  and  the  teaching  force  numl>creil  07. 
There  were  125,000  l»ooks  in  the  lihrary. 
Among  tlic  gifts  receivetl  during  the  year  was 
that  of  a fully  equlpj)ed  enginwring  lal>oratory 
to  be  used  for  testing  strength  of  materials, 
hydraulics,  cement  and  concrete  and  road 
materials,  from  John  Kritx,  the  veteran  Iron- 
master and  metallurgist.  731©  building  Is  in 
process  of  erection  and  will  1)C  read}’  for  oc* 
ciijwncy  in  the  spring  of  1910.  A nevr  mining 
laboratory,  which  will  contain  a complete  ore- 
dressing  plant,  with  accessory  assay  nn<l  chem- 
ioAl  lalioratory  rooms  for  the  testing  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  otlicr  metals,  was 
also  given  to  the  University.  A sum  of  money 
was  given  in  1909  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  problems  of 
forestry  among  tlte  students  of  the  University 
and  the  people  in  the  vicinity.  Professor 
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Uoltert  W.  TTall.  h<»n<l  of  Uio  dopartmont  of 
biolo^'.  was  mailo  k'ctnror  on  forestry,  as  wpII. 
The  total  pro<lucti>’e  funds  of  the  ccdlejre  amount 
to  $1. 17ft, 000.  The  president  is  Henry  S, 
Drinker,  LL.  D. 

LEIBLING,  Sally.  A German  pianist, 
died  Septcml)er  10,  1000.  He  was  !>orn  at  Posen 
and  studied  music  and  tI>o  piano  under  Thmdet, 
Knllak  and  Weitsmann  in  Berlin.  He  ma«le  a 
numl>er  of  concert  tours  in  Germany  and  played 
with  Thomas’s  orchestra  in  the  I niled  States 
in  1875.  Subsequently  he  pave  many  recitals 
with  w'ell-knuwn  artists.  In  1884  he  studied 
for  a time  under  the  direction  of  IJs/.t  at 
Weimar,  and  in  1888  founded  the  new  conserva- 
tory of  music  at  Berlin. 

LELAKD  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVER- 
SITY. An  institution  of  hipher  learning  at 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  founded  in  1887.  In  1000  there 
were  in  attendance  1000  students,  with  10ft  mem- 
l)ors  in  the  faculty.  There  were  in  the  library 
127.220  volumes.  Among  the  adilitions  to  the 
faculty  were  the  appointments  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Bol- 
ton, formerly  of  the  I’niversity  of  Texas,  to  the 
professorship  of  history;  Dr.  E.  B.  Krehbiel, 
formerly  professor  of  history  in  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, to  the  associate  Jirofesaorship  in  his- 
tory; and  Dr,  A.  W.  Meyer,  formerly  professor 
of  human  anatomy  at  Northwestern  I’niversity, 
to  the  professorship  at  Stanford  University. 
An  important  step  was  taken  in  tl»c  appoint- 
ment of  A.  E.  Both,  of  the  class  of  ’00,  as 
student  adviser.  A partial  student  control  of 
the  internal  nfTairs  of  the  University  relating 
to  the  student  body  is  on  trial,  and  matters  of 
general  discipline  are  turned  over  to  the  student 
committee.  There  were  adde<l  to  the  collections 
of  the  University  during  the  year  the  Arnold 
collection  of  fossils,  the  Towne  collection  of 
birds  and  the  important  rollection  de 
twcfi/s  inf^dita  aur  Vhiatoire  de  France.  The 
total  pro<lnctive  funds  of  the  University  amount 
to  aljout  $25,000, 000,  and  the  annual  income  to 
alK>ut  $860,000.  The  president  is  David  Starr 
.Tordan. 

LEMLY,  Samuel  Coxbad.  An  American 
naval  oflioer,  died  September  3.  1000.  He  was 
born  in  North  Carolina  in  1853,  and  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  the  navy  from  that 
State  in  I860.  After  service  of  sevenG  years 
at  sea,  he  worked  on  the  yautienl  Almanac  in 
IHftO.  In  1880  he  was  made  a lieutenant,  and 
in  1H02  w.vs  made  captain  and  commissioned 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  navy,  serving 
three  successive  terms.  He  was  Judge  Advo- 
cate at  the  Schley  c<»urt  of  inquiry.  In  1002 
he  was  retir«»d  from  the  active  list,  but  con* 
tiniMHl  to  net  as  Judge  Advocate  G<*neral  at  in- 
tervals until  1008,  wlien  he  ceased  to  perform 
active  duties. 

LEOPOLD  II..  Kino  of  the  Bet/jiat^s, 
Duke  or  Saxe  axu  Prixce  of  SAXE-t’om'Ro- 
Gotiia,  died  Decemln'r  17,  1000.  He  was  l>orn 
at  Brussels  on  .April  0,  18.35.  and  was  the  wm 
of  King  I.,<‘opnld  I.  and  of  his  second  wife, 
Ivouise,  Princess  of  BourlK)n*Orlenns.  the 
daughter  of  ].^>iiis  PhilipiK*,  King  of  France. 
He  succcedinl  to  the  throne  of  Ihdgium  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Decemlwr  5,  IS65.  The 
events  in  his  reign  which  will  give  if  an  im- 
portant plan*  in  the  history  of  the  worM  are 
comMTned  with  the  creation  of  the  Congi>  State, 
originally  called  tl»e  Congo  Free  a vast 

region  of  900.000  square  miles  in  the  heart  of 


Africa.  lA»opold  launched  this  great  enterpriae 
in  1876,  wlien  he  suggc^ste^l  the  founding  of  the 
African  International  Association.  Henry  M. 
Stanley  waa  sent  to  East  Africa  at  the  expense 
of  the  King,  and  when  in  1877  he  revealed  to 
Europe  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  Congo 
Basin,  tl>e  machinery  was  already  perfected  in 
Belgian  hands,  and  especially  of  the  King,  to 
assume  the  task.  The  other  great  European 
pfiwera  looked  on  jealously,  and  their  very 
jealousy  rendered  them  impotent  to  interfere. 
The  advantages  of  Belgium,  a country  of 
guaranteed  neutrality,  to  assuma  the  tutelage 
of  the  new  state,  which  was  to  he  kept  neutral 
and  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  were 
diplomatically  urged,  and  one  power  after  an- 
other gave  assent,  the  United  States  among  the 
last,  and  in  November,  1884,  the  Congress  of 
Ih*rlin  as.sembled  to  perfect  the  plans  of 
I.^'opold.  By  «ct  of  this  Congress,  the  Free 
Rtate  was  erected  February  20,  1885,  and  then 
began  the  extraordinary  history  of  headlong 
development,  consummate  exploitation  nncl  un- 
speakable cruelty,  which  has  continmnl  to  tho 
present  time.  Volumes  have  been  written,  ns 
well  as  countless  articles  in  newspapers  and 
other  publications,  describing  the  horrors  which 
were  permitted  in  connection  with  Belgian  rule 
in  the  Congo  State.  Among  these  was  tin* 
system  of  Isindage,  known  ns  the  collection  of 
taxes  in  kind,  which  exncteii  so  much  of  the 
natives’  labor  that  they  starveil  by  the  village- 
full  from  inability  to  raise  food.  There  were 
stories  of  shooting,  flogging,  mutilation  and 
other  forms  of  savagery  and.  allowing  discount 
for  exaggeration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  con- 
ditions of  atrocity  existed  in  the  Congo  Stale 
such  as  the  W’orld  has  never  seen  surpassed. 
To  what  extent  T>s^pold  himself  was  responsible 
for  these  alM^»minations  onnnot  be  known.  In 
his  rule  in  Belgium  he  was  known  as  a humane 
man,  fair  and  just  in  his  dealings  with  his  sub- 
jects. It  is  probable  that  the  increas<*  in  the 
profits  which  poured  in  upon  him  blinded  him 
to  the  measures  by  whien  thes<‘  profits  were 
obtained.  In  his  defense  he  urgi*d  that  he  had 
suppre.K:»ed  the  real  skive  trade,  that  he  had 
o|s-ned  the  country  to  missionaries  of  alt  reli- 
gions, that  he  had  complettnl  works  for  sanita- 
tion and  education,  and  had  constructed  centres 
of  trade  and  means  of  transportation.  Wlien 
the  scandal  beoame  too  open  and  tlie  protest* 
from  Ix>n<lon,  Washington,  and  other  capitals 
could  not  lie  disregarded,  I>eopold  promts*^  re- 
forms. hut  these  were  not  forthcoming.  Active 
intervention  was  threatened  and  there  was 
danger  that  the  Congo  Protector,ate  might  be 
lost,  not  only  to  the  King,  but  to  Belgium. 
l>*opold  then  savis!  the  territory  for  his  coun- 
try by  an  agr<»ement  Ix'tween  tl>e  Free  State 
and  the  Belgian  government,  made  in  1800, 
that  be  wouhl  surrender  his  Congo  sovereignty 
in  NovemlHT.  1007,  The  Belgian  Parliament 
held  him  strictly  to  this  agreement.  He  had 
attempted  to  hold  the  Crown  Domain  erected 
in  1001  and  comprising  alniut  one-ninth  of  the 
entire  Congo  territory,  but  tliis  tlie  Parliament 
compelled  him  to  siirremler  and  also  to  con- 
c*sle  the  reversion  at  his  death  of  the  properties 
in  Belgium  known  as  the  “Fondation  dc  kx 
Couroime,”  and  his  magnificent  villa  on  the 
Riviera.  This  diH**!  was  finally  consummated 
August  20.  U108.  but  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
the  Unit<Ml  Stales  had  given  ass<*nt  to  it  at  the 
end  of  pMjo.  Jn-c  Congo,  Belgian. 
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liMpold’s  relations  with  his  family  wore, 
from  the  very  beRinnini?  of  his  reipn,  unhappy. 
He  married  on  August  22,  1853,  Hnria  Henri- 
etta, Princess  Imperial  and  Archduclvcss  of  Aus- 
tria, but  for  many  years  previous  to  her  death 
they  lived  apart.  With  two  of  his  three 
daughters  he  was  for  many  years  on  .terms  of 
enmity.  The  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess 
T/ouisc,  married,  in  1875,  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  a nephew  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  after 
twenty  years  of  married  life  she  eloped  witli  a 
young  lieutenant  of  tlie  Austrian  IThlans,  whom 
she  met  in  Vienna  at  the  house  of  her  sister 
Stephanie,  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria. 
This  led  to  her  confinement  for  many  years  in 
an  insane  asylum,  and  when  she  was  finally  set 
at  liberty,  her  father  would  not  see  her.  His 
second  daughter,  Stephanie,  was  married  in 
1881  to  the  Archduke  Rudolf,  Crown  Prince  of 
Austria.  After  his  death  she  married  Count 
Lonyay,  against  the  wishes  of  her  father,  and 
he  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  the  marriage 
even  on  the  intercession  of  the  Pope,  and  she 
was  forbidden  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her 
mother,  who  died  in  1002.  I/eopold’s  only  son, 
lioopold  Ferdinand,  died  in  1809  when  nine  and 
one-half  years  of  age.  With  Clementine,  his 
third  daughter,  he  was  on  better  terms,  but 
quarreled  even  with  her. 

Leopold  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
profiignte  of  modern  rulers,  and  his  notorious 
acts  were  a constant  source  of  scandal,  not  only 
in  his  youth,  but  his  old  ago.  His  capacity 
for  spending  money  was  extraordinary.  He  He- 
rived  an  income  of  ffifiO.OOO  a year  from  the 
Belgian  people,  and  he  Had  inlierited  a for- 
tune of  at  least  $fi,000,000  from  his  father,  yet 
he  was  accused  of  having  virtually  eml>e7i7led 
and  dissipated  the  dowry  of  his  wife  and  the 
fortune  of  hia  sister,  Carlotta.  widow  of 
MaximiUan,  once  Emperor  of  Mexico,  who  has 
been  under  restraint  as  insane  ever  since  the 
execution  of  her  husband  in  Mexico.  The 
amount  of  this  estate  is  said  to  have  been  over 
$10,000,000. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  frivolity  and  prodi- 
gality, the  King  was  always  a wise  ruler,  and 
he  was  much  beloved  by  the  mass  of  his  people. 
He  developed  enormously  the  industries  of  Bel- 
gium, investing  his  own  money  freely  in  them, 
and  he  was  always  roost  scrupulous  in  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  his  power  os  a constitu- 
tional monarch.  He  favored  advanced  ideas, 
such  as  old  age  pensions,  insurance  of  industrial 
workers  and  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  He  investe<l  much  money  also  in 
foreign  enterprises,  and  was  one  of  the  largest 
holders  in  the  Canton-IInnkow  Railroad  in 
China,  which  was  sold  to  a New  York  banking 
house  in  190.?  for  $2,000,000.  He  was  also  a 
great  traveler  and  visited  in  his  youth  the 
liOvant,  North  Africa  and  every  country  in 
Europe.  In  1902  he  projected  * visit  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Sil>eria,  China  and  Japan,  but 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  190,3 
it  was  announced  that  he  intended  to  visit  the 
United  States  in  1904  to  attend  the  St.  lx>uis 
Exposition.  The  trip,  however,  was  abandoned 
without  any  expkination, 

lioopold  was  well  versed  in  history,  literature 
and  politics,  and  was  a groat  patron  of  art. 
His  collections  at  his  magnificent  home  at 
I>oekon,  near  Rrussels.  all  of  them  ancient  and 
rao«lern  paintings,  were  of  the  most  magnificent 
description.  In  appearance  he  was  imposing. 


He  was  one  of  the  tallest  men  in  Europe,  with 
erect  figure,  well-formed  features,  and  a square- 
cut  beard,  which  was  once  brown,  but  for  many 
years  snow  white.  He  was  a well-known  figure 
in  Paris  and  London,  and  at  many  of  the 
famous  watering  pl.accs  of  Europe. 

LEPBOSY.  The  International  Conference 
on  Leprosy  was  held  in  lh’rg»*n.  Norway,  .\ugust 
IG  to  19,  1909.  Delegates  from  most  civilized 
countries  were  present,  and  the  status  of  the 
disease  throughout  the  world  waa  discu-ssed. 
Bergen  was  the  first  city  in  Norway  to  build  a 
liospital  for  lepers  (in  the  thirteenth  century), 
and  the  discovery  of  the  RaeiWus  Irprte  waa 
made  by  Hansen,  a native  of  this  city,  in  1872. 
The  oflicial  statistics  of  the  Commission  of  the 
I'nited  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital S<*rviee  gave  the  number  of  lepers  in  1892 
ns  278,  14.5  of  whom  were  l>orn  in  the  United 
■Suites.  Of  this  niimlKT  only  72  lepers  were 
segregat«*«l.  At  present  the  number  is  approxi- 
mately 278.  In  his  report  of  the  status  of 
leprosy  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Dr.  Brlncker- 
hofl,  of  the  Leprosy  Investigntlon  Station  at 
Molokai,  gave  statistics  which  indicate  that  in 
spite  of  the  system  of  segregation,  which  has 
l»een  in  operation  over  forty  years,  the  disease 
is  steadily  making  progress,  not  only  among 
the  native  population,  but  also  among  the  other 
races  on  the  Islands.  The  figures  available 
show  that  in  1870,  1..35  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
native  population  were  lepers;  in  1900,  2.5  per 
cent,  were  thus  attlic.te<l.  This  increase  is  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  more  rigid  segregation 
now  practiced,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
actual  increase  in  the  number  of  victims. 
While  segregation  is  practically  voluntary,  of- 
ficials of  the  law  are  recjuired  to  report  sus- 
pected cases.  Tlie  result  is  that  lepers  remain 
in  hiding  until  the  disease  is  so  advanced  that 
concealment  becomes  impossible.  This  period 
averagi's  nearly  four  years,  so  that  there  is 
abundant  op|>ortunity  for  spreading  the  infec- 
tion. The  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in 
crowded  districts  than  in  the  country.  The  re- 
port indicates  also  that  leprosy  Is  increasing 
among  European  and  Asiatic  immigrants.  The 
Japanese  and  Portuguese  furnish  a considerable 
numU'r  of  casi*s.  No  new  methods  of  specific 
treatment  were  discovered  during  the  year. 

Treatment  by  nastin  injections,  of  which 
much  was  expected,  was  generally  condemned 
by  observers  in  se\l?ral  countries.  Nastin  is 
obtained  as  a neutral  grease  from  the  culture 
of  a kind  of  streptothrix  (streptothrix 
leproides),  and  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
neutral  fat  obtained  from  the  tul>crcle  bacillus, 
Ihire  nastin  has  the  quality  of  pro<lucing  in 
some  le|s*rs  a reaction  varying  in  severity  from 
very  slighi  to  very  dangerous  symptoms.  The 
nastin  treatment  has  to  be  continued  for  a year, 
intermittently.  The  injections  are  painful,  and 
while  some  patients  are  apparently  IsmefitiHl  for 
a time,  others  are  made  much  worse.  The  ques- 
tion a.s  to  whether  leprosy  is  transmitte<l  by 
insects  was  investigated  by  the  Danish-Frenen 
U'prosy  KxptNlition.  Experiments  were  mode 
on  fifty  lepers  in  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
Their  findings  indicate  that  biting  insects  arc 
not  eoncerneil.  At  tlie  leper  settlement  at 
Molokai  eucalyptus  baths  have  Ixvn  u^ied  for 
two  years,  and  Htdlmann  states  that  under  this 
form  of  treatment  the  skin  liecomes  very  soft 
and  pliable,  the  leonine  facies  less  marked, 
there  U an  improvement  in  neurotic  pains, 
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ulcers,  erostotis  and  ahraaions  of  the  akin  and 
mucous  membranes  are  hilled,  and  the  leprous 
fever  is  decidedly  decreased.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  |»atients  have  been  treated, 
with  the  result  that  the  death  rate  in  the  leper 
settlement  has  l>een  less  than  5 per  cent.,  of 
which  less  tlwin  2 per  cent,  was  due  to  leprosy. 
It  IS  believed  that  patients  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  might  possibly  be  cured. 

LEROY,  Jamr8  a.  An  American  public 
official  and  writer,  die<l  March  2,  1900.  Tie  was 
born  in  1876,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1890,  and  engaged  in  journalism 
and  teaching  until  1898,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  a place  on  the  Philippine  Commission.  He 
remained  there  until  1902,  when  ill-health 
obliged  him  to  resign,  and  he  became  Consul  at 
Durango,  Mexico.  Ho  accompanied  Mr.  Taft 
on  his  tour  around  the  world  in  190C.  Ho 
wrote  Philippine  Lift  in  Toirn  and  Country, 
and  waa  engaged  on  a longer  work  on  the 
Philippines  at  his  death. 

LIBERIA.  An  independent  negro  republic 
<m  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Coast  line, 
about  350  miles;  estimated  area.  3.1,000  square 
miles;  estimated  population,  1.500,000,  includ- 
ing about  10,000  Americ<vLil)erians.  Capital, 
Monrovia,  6000  inhabitants.  There  are  govern- 
ment and  mission  schools.  There  are  extensive 
and  valuable  forests  in  the  interior,  and  much 
mineral  wealth  exists,  some  of  which  is  Wing 
prospected  by  the  Liberian  Development  Char- 
tered Company.  The  development  of  the  coun- 
try is  hindered  by  laws  prohibiting  the  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  by  foreigners,  by  bad  roads, 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  interior,  the  back- 
ward state  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  limited 
ports  of  entry.  Imports  and  exports  in  1908 
were  valued  at  £240,000  and  £182.708,  respec- 
tively, against  £113,84.3  end  £111,398  in  1007. 
Palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  coffee,  rubber,  and 
piassava  fibre  are  the  chief  exports.  There  are 
no  railways,  and  few  roads  properly  so-called. 
The  revenue  in  1908  amount<^  to  £83.000 
(customs  £77,000);  no  estimates  are  given  for 
expenditure.  In  1905  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture were  £47,000  and  £69,760  respectively. 
Total  mitatanding  debt  at  end  of  1908,  £189,- 
097.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  a 
president  and  a council  of  six;  the  legislative 
power  in  a parliament  of  two  houses.  Presi- 
dent, 1909.  Arthur  Hnrclay,  re<necte<I,  1907.  In 
April,  1900,  the  United  States  government 
sent  out  a committee  of  three  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  republic. 

Military  service  is  obligatory  for  every  citizen 
between  16  and  50  able  to  carry  arms  in  time 
of  war.  The  organized  militia  and  police  con- 
stabulary comprise  about  2000  men  divided  into 
five  regiments  and  two  brigades.  This  is  under 
European  officers. 

History.  For  some  years  Liberia  has  been  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  Powers  that  eontrolled 
adjacent  territories,  namely.  France  anci  (treat 
Britain,  and  President  Barclay  went  to  Europe 
to  consult  with  tlie  unthorities  as  to  plans  of  im- 
provement. The  result  of  this  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  European  customs  officers  and  tl>e  eom- 
missioning  of  a gunlH>:it  to  patrol  the  coast, 
and  also  the  fornnilalion  of  a pmn  for  a frontier 
force.  These  measures  were  approved  by  (treat 
Britain.  Fmnce  and  the  United  Htafi»s.  The 
cffiKit  of  the  chang»‘s  in  the  customs  department 
was  on  increas*'  tlio  revenue  which  enahled 
the  g«»vernment  to  pay  a portion  of  Its  flebts. 
The  gunboat,  bowever,  caused  some  trouble  by 


its  interference  with  the  Kru  tribe  in  their 
trade,  which  was  contrary  to  the  Liberian  port 
of  entry  laws.  The  frontier  force,  which  had 
been  demanded  by  France  for  policing  the 
French  and  Lilierian  frontier,  was  organized 
under  a British  officer.  He  raised  a force  of 
200  men,  of  whom  seventy  came  from  the  Sierra 
I-eone  police.  This  force,  however,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Lilnrians,  as  its  equipment 
was  British.  The  payment  of  the  troops  fell 
into  arrears,  and  the  British  officer  in  com- 
mand complained,  and  on  February  11  informed 
the  government  that  unless  the  arrears  were 
paid  be  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  action 
of  his  men.  At  that  time  a British  gunboat 
happened  to  be  in  the  hartior,  and  a panic  arose 
among  the  Liberians  at  the  imagined  threat  of 
British  aggression.  The  militia  was  called  out 
and  the  members  of  the  Congress  met  under 
arms.  The  trouble,  however,  was  soon  settled 
after  a conference  of  the  foreign  representatives 
and  the  force  was  disbnndcHl.  In  1908  the  in- 
ter^'ention  of  the  American  government  had 
l>een  discussed  hetW€H»n  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
the  Uniteil  States  Ambassador,  the  latter  in- 
quiring by  what  means  his  government  could 
best  c^perate.  The  former  mlviscil  judiciary 
reform  and  the  appointment  of  a financial  ad- 
viser. He  had  also  urged  the  I7nited  States  to 
induce  the  Liberian  government  to  act  on  the 
advice  of  foreigners  in  the  financial  adminis- 
tration. the  main  difficulty  lieing.  in  his  opinion, 
the  Inefficiency  of  the  Liberian  government  in 
the  management  of  its  own  affairs.  He  made 
it  clear  that  American  coiiperation  was  wel- 
come. Three  commissioners  wore  sent  out  by 
the  United  States  in  April  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  affairs.  No  official  report  had  sp- 
ponrexl  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  one  of  the 
eommiuioners  in  a narrative  of  the  visit  de- 
clared the  chief  problem  to  be  the  control  of 
the  native  trilH>g  and  their  assimilation  to  the 
boily  of  Libc>rian  citizenship.  Immense  diffi- 
culties are  presented  by  the  question  of  trans- 
portation, owing  to  the  density  of  the  African 
forest.  Progress  Is  also  retarded  by  ignorance 
of  the  country’s  natural  resources  and  of  the 
best  mrans  of  exploiting  and  conserving  them. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  AuESiCAif.  A 
society  with  a membership  of  nearly  200(1.  or- 
ganize to  develop  the  public  library  In  its 
hearing  on  American  education  and  by  coopera- 
tion to  increase  the  efficiency  of  library  ad- 
ministration. It  was  estnhiished  In  Philadel- 
phia In  IS7fi,  and  incorporate<l  under  the  laws 
of  Mas»nchusetts  In  1H79.  The  31st  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  Rretton  Woo<ls,  N.  H., 
.Tune  28  to  .Inly  3,  1909.  Tliere  w'as  nn  attend- 
anee  of  020.  In  addition  to  the  regiilnr  eoni- 
mittec  re|>nrts,  the  principal  topics  discussed 
were:  (roilrtlinntion  or  Methods  in  f’oOperation; 

Library  r<H»rdination ; The  .School  and  the 
Library;  Storage  Libraries;  and  Keservidr 
Libraries.  This  conference  w*as  an  unusually  im- 
|K>rt.aiit  one,  as  the  constitution  of  the  Asso- 
cintion  was  reviso<i  and  it  was  ilecIriiMl  to  re- 
move the  Association  headquarters  from  Boston 
to  1 Washington  Htrect,  Chicago.  The  new 
beadquarlers  w'ill  lie  the  distributing  centre  for 
all  tite  American  T.ihrary  Association  piil>ii- 
entions,  and  it  will  wrve  as  a luircau  of  in- 
formation concerning  library  work  in  the  Unitoil 
States.  It  will  Ite  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Assiwiation,  the  Ihib- 
lisliing  Boanl,  ami  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Publications  of  value  to  librarians 
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will  be  on  file  for  the  uhc  of  library  workers 
and  others.  The  Association  has  been  instru* 
mentul  in  catnlilislnng  library  orgnniuitions  in 
thirty*nine  States  besides  many  local  library 
clubs  in  cities  and  districts.  Four  S4*ctiuns  are 
maintained:  Catalo^iin;^,  library  work  with 

children,  college  and  reference,  and  trustees. 
The  Association  has  afTiliatetl  with  it  the  three 
national  orgHnizationa  of  kindred  purpose:  Tho 
National  Association  of  State  Libraries,  the 
League  of  Library  Commissions,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  I>aw  Libraries.  These  hold 
separate  sessions  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
with  tho  annual  meeting  of  the  larger  oody. 
The  most  important  activity  of  tlie  Association 
is  the  PubllMliing  Ikmrd,  which  operates  under 
the  gift  of  $100,000  made  in  11)02  by  Anclrew 
Carnegie.  Tlie  income  of  this  fund  is  use<l  in 
the  pre^iaration  of  indexes,  of  bibliographies, 
reffTcnce  helps  and  literature  for  the  promotion 
of  library  extension  and  the  selection  of  l>ooks. 
It  published  in  1002  an  important  bibliography 
of  American  history,  and  in  1004  prepared  the 
A.  U A.  Catalogue,  a guide  to  classification, 
cataloguing  and  book  selection,  published  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  first  distributed 
at  the  International  Library  Conference  held  in 
connection  with  tlie  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion. In  1000  work  was  started  on  a supple- 
ment to  this  catalogue  to  cover  the  years  1004 
to  loot)  inclusive.  Its  officers  for  1010  are  as 
follows:  President,  N.  J).  C.  Hodges,  Public 

Library,  Cincinnati;  First  Vice-President,  James 

I.  Wycr,  ,Jr.,  New  York  State  Library,  Albany, 
N.  V.;  Second  Vice-President,  Alice  S.  T>’ler, 
Iowa  Library  Commission,  Des  Moines.  Iowa; 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Chalmers  Usd- 
ley,  1 Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

LIBBABY  OF  CONGRESS.  A national  in- 
stitution open  to  the  public  at  Washington,  D. 
C..  founded  in  ISOO.  It  occupies  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  magnificent  and  w'ell  equipped 
library  buihling  in  the  world,  constructed  in 
1H!)7  at  a cost  of  over  six  million  dollars.  In 
at  the  cli«M»  of  the  fiscal  year  tlwre  wore  in 
tlio  library  ]J(I2.U85  Ixniks,  111, .'143  maps  and 
clairtH,  501,2b3  vo)unK^s  and  pieces  of  music  and 
303.030  prints.  There  were  in  addition  a large 
iiumW'r  of  inumiscripta  concerning  which  a 
numerical  statement  is  not  possible.  The  ac* 
oessiotis  to  the  library  in  printed  liooks  and 
piiiiiphlets  during  the  year  were  107.077 
volumes.  The  must  iin|M>rtunt  gift  of  printed 
niuferiul  n-et-ived  during  the  year  was  a set  of 
the  great  Chinese  Eneyclojxr<|ja  (Tlic  Tu  Shu 
Tsi  Cheng),  comprising  over  6000  Ciihieso 
volumes,  'niis  was  brought  to  Washington  by 
the  s]H-eia)  amlMissadur  charged  with  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  China  to  the  United  States 
for  the  return  of  the  Boxer  indemnity.  The 
collection  of  Chinese  literature  in  the  library 
now  numliers  over  10,0(M)  volumes.  Among  the 
gifts  of  individual  merit  having  special  inter- 
est were  over  100  printed  volumes  from  the 
library  of  fbnirge  Bancroft,  presented  by  Mrs. 

J.  C.  Bancr»>ft  l)a%’!s.  The  only  colh*ctions  pur- 
chased during  the  year  were  one  of  African 
lingiiistiea,  aiamt  5fK>0  pieces,  from  Mr.  WiM>er- 
fortH*  Eames,  and  one  of  early  English  pl.aya  of 
alxnit  2000  pim-es.  .Among  indfvidiiul  items  of 
imjMirtance  were,  however,  mds  of  linguistic 
publications  of  Prince  Ixmis  Lucien  Ikuutparte. 
and  the  great  edition  of  lOI  volumes  of  the 
sacred  liooks  of  Tibet.  w*cured  through  Mr. 
Hockhill.  Cnited  States  Minister  to  China. 
Many  valuable  accessions  were  made  during  the 


year  in  the  department  of  manuscripts,  Includ- 
ing many  documents  relating  to  the  Revolution 
and  to  the  individual  Statics.  Many  manu- 
scripts were  also  ad<led  dealing  with  persona 
living  in  the  early  history  of  the  country.  On 
January  1,  IDOO,  Worthington  C.  Ford,  tho 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  .Manuscripts,  re- 
signed his  position  to  become  editor  for  the 
Massachusetts  Iltstorical  Society.  He  was  suc- 
ceiHleil  by  Oaillard  Hunt,  who  had  served  for 
twenty-one  years  in  tlie  Department  of  State  as 
Chief  of  tho  Bureau  of  Citizenship.  The  pre- 
paration of  additional  calendars  of  the  manu- 
script collections  w*aa  continiie<l  during  the  year 
and  tho  calendar  of  the  .Andrew  Johnson  papers 
was  slKUit  completed.  Tlie  calendar  of  military 
correspondence  of  George  Washington  during 
the  Revolution  will  bo  rernly  for  publication 
before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  IDIO.  Cal- 
endars of  the  Van  Biireii,  Jai'kson  and  John 
Fitch  papers,  and  of  the  Jefferson  accessions 
arc  in  progress.  The  calendar  of  tho  New 
Mexico  pajK-rs  now  covers  from  the  year  1021 
to  1805.  The  (sliting  of  the  work  of  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Continental  Congress  was  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Ford  for  many  years,  and  is  continued 
by  his  successor.  Appropriations  for  Die  fiscal 
year  1910  for  the  currying  on  of  the  work  of 
the  library  amounted  to  $085„'>01.  Visitors  to 
the  library  during  the  year  numbered  833,280 
or  a daily  average  of  2290. 

LIGHTHOUSES.  The  chief  problem  of 
1009,  as  in  previous  years,  was  to  find  a satis- 
factory form  of  illumination  for  the  lights  of 
the  more  important  lighthouses.  The  great 
reliability  of  oil  had  b^n  demonstrated,  and 
after  a number  of  years’  experiments,  the  United 
States  Lighthouse  authorities  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  vaporizing  tho  oil  and  using  it  to 
heat  incandescent  mantles  of  refractory 
materials,  was  the  most  efilcient  and  economi- 
cal method.  Various  systems  bad  been  tried 
and  it  was  found  that  the  power  of  the  various 
lamps  was  greatly  increased,  and  by  1900  It 
was  thought  tliat  ap|mrutus  had  lieen  developed 
to  a tioint  where  it  would  meet  all  requirements 
and  lamps  were  being  built  and  issuod  at  the 
shops  of  the  Lighthouse  Establishment.  In 
Europe,  tho  advantages  of  incanilesctuit  oil 
vajKir  had  bwn  realized  even  longer,  and  very 
Hiitisfuctury  np|mratus  was  in  use.  The  great 
light  on  Helgoland  Island  still  st«KKl  in  1909, 
not  only  us  the  must  tiowerfiil  light  in  Ger- 
iiiuiiy,  but  in  the  world,  and  Its  4l)-niillioti 
candle-lighting  power  was  not  rivaled  by  any 
new  ligiithoiim*  built  in  that  year.  It  is  an 
el(-<’tric  installation  with  three  revolving  m-arch- 
lights  and  an  emergi-ncy  light  capable  of  revolv- 
ing three  times  n.s  fast  as  the  cluster  that  can 
bo  employed  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  latter. 

In  1909  the  United  States  gf»vernnient  had 
under  construction  a new  lighthouse  at  Wbito 
Shoal,  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  op«*n  water,  20  miles  west  of 
Old  Mnckinac  Point  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
14  miles  from  the  nearest  land  on  the  north, 
and  ISJ  miles  from  loml  on  the  south.  This 
location  was  formerly  niarketl  by  a lightship 
am:lior<*<!  over  the  sIhkiI.  and  is  one  ex|K)se*l  U> 
the  face  of  storms  from  any  quarter.  It  is 
also  near  the  route  of  all  traffic  through  the 
straits.  It  w’as  tnerefore  deemed  desirable  to 
install  a |HTinanent  light  which  was  to  1h*  a 
circulur  tower  of  steel  erected  on  a skelet^m 
frame  with  a light  126  ft.  above  the  lake  level. 

A steel  tower  lightliousc  of  great  strength 
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and  stability  was  compU'tod  during  the  y«^r  by 
the  (’ubnn  guvornmvnt  at  Cay»  ('aiman  (Jrand<*, 
Cuba.  It  consists  of  an  octagonal  pyramidal 
skcii'ton  tower  115  fei>t  in  bciglit,  surmounted 
by  a lantern  and  watchroom  which  arc  con* 
nected  by  a s|>ecial  stairway  in  a cylindrical 
steel  shell,  with  the  keeper’s  apartment  below. 
Tlie  tower  has  a boM*  alK>ut  5(1^  feet  in  diameter 
and  t!»c  columns  are  seated  on  concrete  |)edc»tals 
built  into  excavations  in  the  solid  rock,  very 
firmly  bolted  to  the  rock  itself,  the  entire  struc- 
ture having  U*en  planntnl  with  reference  to  the 
great  wind  and  water  pressure  to  which  it  is 
likidy  to  1)0  expostnl. 

Acetyi.kne  Buoys.  The  opening  of  the  Am- 
brose Channel  in  New  York  IIarl>or,  to  com- 
mercial use,  presented  an  interesting  problem, 
as  it  was  desired  to  mark  this  deep  water  ap- 
proach to  the  city  by  the  most  complete  and 
effective  system  of  buoyage  available.  The  use 
of  acetylene  buoys  was  decided  u|>on,  as  the 
channel  is  to  1)C  used  by  night  <is  well  as  by 
day,  and  apparatus  was  ordereil  from  s<'veral 
makers,  for  competitive  test,  in  order  that  the 
U'st  system  could  1m>  ascertaininl  by  experience. 
Tlie  Lighthouse  Board  placed  nt  the  entrance 
to  the  ciuinnel  on  Deccinticr  1,  IfiOH,  light  vessel 
No.  S7,  a full  powered  steamer  of  488  tons, 
in  which  the  most  modern  ty|)e  of  apparatus 
was  installed.  It  was  proj)ose(l  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  light  by  tlie  installation  of  a 
lens  similar  to  that  used  in  lighthouses. 

()w;amzatiox  ok  Lighthouse  Kstablirii- 
iiENTS.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I^bor 
in  his  annual  rejH>rt  for  lOfHI  drew  attention 
to  the  matter  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Liglit- 
house  Kstahlishment,  whicdi  under  the  JVpurt- 
ment  of  Commerce  and  I^l)or  is  charged  with 
the  supervision  and  maintenance  of  the  lights 
and  other  aids  to  navigntion  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  I-nite<l  States.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  executive 
head  to  the  Lighthouse  Establishment,  and  that 
the  service  was  dividetl  between  representatives 
of  the  army  and  navy,  the  former  wrving  as 
engim*ers  and  the  latter  as  in«|i«>ctor8.  The 
S«'cretary  suggeste<!  that  this  divided  responsi- 
bility, with  ex|M*nse  for  s<*parate  tenders,  be 
obviated  by  phtring  an  entire  district  in  charge 
of  one  offict*r  instead  of  two.  H was  riKXjm- 
mendod  by  the  Lighthouse  Ibmrd  that  the  six- 
b‘en  existing  districts  should  1)C  increased  by 
three,  in  order  to  lUiike  s<‘parate  districts  of 
I’orto  Hico  and  Ctuantaimmo.  Culm ; the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  and  other  Pacific  Islands;  and 
.\laskiu 

There  were  in  IfiOn  the  following  aiils  to 
navigation  under  the  control  of  the  Cnited 
States  LighthouM'  Kstublislunent: 


Character — Lighted  aids: 

First-order  lights 59 

Second-order  llghtH  20 

Third-order  lights  73 

Three-and-a-half-order  lights  16 

F«uirth-order  lights  3.11 

Fifth-order  lights  H7 

Sixth-order  lights  DO 

I.ens-lonttrn  lights  

Kange-lons  lights  31 

Uelleptrtr  Ilghl.H  

l*«sl-I:inlern  lights  2.3.”..i 

FlectrU*  arc  lights  7 

I-'lectrIc  incandescent  lights  1 

Light  vessels  63 

f.lght  vessels,  relief  1.3 

Oas-llghted  buoys  94 


Total  3.926 


Unlighted  aids: 

Fog-signals,  steam,  etc J2S 

Fog-signals,  clockwork  2<>5 

Day  beacons  1.167 

Buhrimrlne  signals  43 

Whistling  buoys  94 

Bell  buoys  169 

Other  buoys  6.760 


Total  7.656 


Grand  total  11.6S2 


LILIENCBOK,  Detlev,  Baron  von.  A Ger- 
man novelist  and  poet,  died  July  22,  lOOn.  He 
was  born  at  Kiel  in  1844.  Ho  served  in  the 
Prussian  army  in  the  campaigns  of  1806,  1870 
and  1871,  anti  was  severely  w’ounded  in  each. 
.After  some  time  spent  in  travel  in  America,  ho 
was  until  1887  in  the  employ  of  the  German 
government,  after  which  he  devoted  liimself  en- 
tirely to  literature.  Liliencron  was  one  of  the 
most  inlluential  of  the  “Young  German” 
authors,  and  was  a member  of  the  Berlin 
“ Freie  litterarische  Gesellschaft,”  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Munich  “ Gesellschaft 
fdr  modernes  T.el)on.”  He  had  great  influence 
over  nearly  all  the  meml'ors  of  the  new  schof)! 
in  Germany.  He  was  l«*Uer  known,  perhaps,  as 
<i  lyrist  than  a novelist.  Among  his  most 
popular  Ivrics  are  Brcidr  Jfummrhbiittrl  (1886; 
2d  ed.  1000)  ; /)cr  .Wdron  (1800;  .3d  ed.  1000)  ; 
and  the  KrirtjnnoreUrn  (1806;  4th  e<l.  1002). 
lie  wrote  also  several  dramas,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  Per  Trifrh  und  Pairrmo  (1880), 
and  Pok<ihunta9  (1005).  The  military  swing 
of  many  of  his  lyrics  won  for  him  the  title  of 
“ the  soldier  poet.”  His  narratives  were  power- 
ful, but  they  were  marred  by  some  sffectation 
of  manner.  His  themes  were  frequently  erotic. 
Ilis  I)e8t  known  poetic  works  are:  Adjutant' 
entritte  (1884);  Oedichle  (1880);  Ycgc 
(ledirhte  (1803) ; \cbel  und  Sonne  (locio)  ; and 
Bunte  Bcute  (1903). 

LILLET,  OEOBfiE  Leavens.  An  Anocrican 
public  oflieial,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  died 
April  21,  lOlVf).  He  was  born  in  Oxford,  Mass., 
in  1850.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  a technical  school  in 
Worcester,  Ma.ss.  He  engaged  in  business  and 
iH^oiime  jmrtner  in  the  firm  of  Lilley,  Swift 
& Co.,  of  Waterhury.  Conn.  In  lOOfl  he  was 
eli*cted  to  the  State  Tjcgislature.  and  in  1003  to 
Congress,  where  he  servwl  until  1008.  He  lie- 
came  conspicuous  in  Kebruarj'  of  that  year  by 
charges  made  by  him  that  there  had  been  gross 
corruption  in  the  png-uring  of  contracts  by  (he 
Kli*c'tric  Boat  Co.,  for  submarine  lK)ats  for  the 
navy.  A Cnn^rrcsHional  inquiry  found  these 
clwrgcs  bas«‘1css.  and  Mr.  Lilley  was  force<l  to 
retract  them.  He  was  also  declared  to  l«e  in 
contempt,  and  to  have  violated  the  privileges 
of  the  House.  In  Novcml>er.  1008.  Mr.  Lilley 
was  elwted  Governor  of  Connecticut.  Charges 
of  corrupt  practices  M'cre  brought  against  him, 
hut  the  law  under  wliieh  they  were  made  was 
d«*clarcd  unconslitiitional  by  the  State  courts. 
He  rcfusetl  to  resign  his  scat  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  and  on  his  inauguration  it  was 
declared  vacant. 

LINCOLN  CENTENABY.  See  Centen- 

ABIKS  AM)  AXMVKKHARIES. 

LINDSAY.  Thomas  Bond.  An  American 
M'holar,  ili»-d  July  22.  1000.  He  was  Iwrn  in 
New  York  City  in  1853,  and  was  educatetl  at 
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the  Oonesioo  Wenleynn  Seminary  am!  Wosh-yan 
I'niversity,  gra^Juatinf;  from  the  latter  inHtitii* 
tion  in  1K74.  From  1874  to  1877  he  stmlietl  in 
Clernmny,  am!  in  1878  was  c!>OHi*n  assintant  pro- 
fessor of  and  Sanskrit  in  lk»ston  rni- 

versity.  lie  liccame  full  professor  in  these 
branchca  in  1884,  retaining  this  chair  until  his 
death.  Ho  edited  Cornelius  Nenos,  Juvenal  and 
Catullus,  am!  contrilmt«Hl  to  Warner's  Lxhmry 
of  the  World's  Best  Literature.  He  wrote  also 
The  Place  of  the  Classics  in  the  Modern  Currie- 
u/um  (1001). 

LINDSAY,  William.  An  American  states- 
man, formerly  United  States  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  died  October  15,  IflOO.  He  was  born 
in  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  In  18,16,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  I^xliipton.  Va.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  Judge  John  W.  Breckenridge,  where  he 
fltudied  fur  four  years.  In  I8.')0  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  1>cgan  the  practice  of 
law  in  Clinton.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  served  throughout  the  war  and  took 
part  in  many  important  engagements.  At  its 
close  he  was  paroh»d  and  agmin  took  up  the 
practice  of  law.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
S«>mite  in  1807,  and  in  1870  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  office  he  held 
until  1878,  serving  for  the  last  two  years  as 
Chief  .lustice.  After  his  retirement  from  the 
Ijeneh  he  spent  considerable  time  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  w’as  a member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Lindsay,  Kremer,  Kalish  A Palmer.  His 
work  as  a judge  was  of  the  higltest  order  and 
he  made  many  important  decisions  during  the 
term  of  his  office.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to 
the  Kentucky  State  Senate,  and  in  the  same 
yt*ar  l>e  was  appointed  a memiter  nt  large  of 
ihe  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  He  was 
appointinl  United  States  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  fill  the  unexpirtM!  term  of  John  O. 
Carlisle  in  1893,  and  a year  later  was  elected 
for  the  full  term,  serving  until  1901.  He  was 
a sound-money  Democrat  and  was,  in  1896, 
asked  by  the  Kentucky  Ijegislature  to  resign. 
This  he  refused  to  do  in  a scathing  reply  in 
which  he  said  tb:it  he  represented  the  m»ople 
of  the  State  and  not  any  faction  or  any  political 
party.  He  was  defeated  for  rcidt'ction  to  the 
Senate.  Senator  Lindsay  was  a triisb^  of  the 
I^uisiana  Purchase  Expo'tition,  and  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington.  He  was 
also  a niemlsT  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York. 

LIQUID  CRYSTAL.  See  Ciiemistrt. 

LIQUORS,  FKttMK?«TKD  Axo  Distillkd. 
These  protlucts  arc  classt**!  under  four  general 
hetnls;  (1)  wines,  (2)  malt  liquors,  (3)  dis- 
tilliHl  liquors,  and  (4)  liqueurs  or  cordials. 

Wines 

The  table  in  next  column  giw's  the  cstimate<l 
prmiurtion  of  wine  in  the  world  for  1906  and 
1907,  the  latest  statistics. 

The  estimates  for  1908  show  a slight  decrease 


in  France  and  Italy  and  a slight  increase  In 
S|>ain:  France  prcKlucing  60,646,265  and  Italy 

51,748.760  hwtolitres. 

It  is  exceetlingly  difficult  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  actual  production  of  w’ines 
in  the  United  States,  as  they  are  under  no 
BUpiTvisiiJU  by  the  government.  The  following 
table  shows  approximately  the  production  of 
dry  wines  in  the  State  of  California  for  the 
lust  ten  years. 

The  Wobld  Production  of  Wi.ne,  1900  and 
1907 

(Estimate  of  tlie  Moniieur  T’iiitcofc) 


Country.  1906  1907 

Hectolitres  HectuUtrea 

France  62.079.050  66.070.271 

Corsica  146.000  252.076 

AlK<  riii  6.905.720  8.601. 22B 

Tunis  230.000  300. oOO 

Italy  29.783.000  6.3.902.607 

Spain  13.600.000  1H.3H4.O0O 

Portugal  3.900.000  4,500.000 

Asores,  Canaiies  and  Ma- 
deira   nO.OOO  150.000 

Austria  3.100,000  8.500.000 

Hunpiry  2.805,000  S.loh.ooo 

Germany  2.150.000  1.900.0fM) 

Hussia  2.100.000  2.60O.OO0 

Swliaerlanil  1.200,000  900,000 

Luxembourg  120.000  105.000 

Turkey  and  Cyprus 1,700,000  1.500.000 

Greece  900.000  1.225.000 

Bulgaria  1.900.000  2.100.000 

Serv'la  500.000  650.000 

Rumania  2.600.000  2.600.O00 

t*nlt«“d  States  1.400.000  1,600.000 

Mexico  18.000  16,000 

Argentine  Republic  1.500.000  l.SOO.OOO 

Chile  2,500.000  2,000.000 

Peru  9><.000  95.000 

Brasil  225.000  820.000 

Uruguay  92.000  90.000 

Bolivia  26.000  25.000 

Australia  265,000  270.000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  190.000  195.000 

Persia  18,000 


I hectolitre  e<junls  26.41705  gallons. 


Dry  wines  pruduct'd  in  the  State  of  Cali 
forniu. 


Gallons. 

1900  13.762.9.SS 

1901  27,000.000 

1902  27.000.0O0 

1903  21.900.000 

1904  16..590.000 

1906  19..5on.000 

1906  21.500.000 

1907  26.000.000 

1908  22.500.000 

1909  23.00o.O00 


The  prfHliiction.  however,  of  fortified  sweet 
wines  IsMiig  under  the  regulation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  can  l»e  very  exactly  deter- 
mined. The  following  table  shows  the  produc- 
tion of  fortified  sweet  wim»s  in  the  four  States 
producing  the  largest  amounts,  and  the  total 
production  for  tlw  United  States  for  the  years 
BIOS  and  IflOO. 


Tax  gallons  of  brandy  used 


1908  1909  190.S  1909 

Callfomla  .....  4.233.077  3.67S..377  14.057.110  12.235  305 

Hawaii  3. 70S  4.764  14.995  21  058 

NVw  York  135..317  129.453  471.298  465  261 

North  Carolina  6,567  1.354  49  126  12  500 


Wine  gallons  fortified 

Before  fortification  After  fortlflrntlon 


1908 
16,491.168 
17.222 
547.488 

52.509 


1909 
14.368.025 
24.176 
539.507 
13.213 


ToUl  production  for  P.  8.  4.380.016  3.S14.129  1 4.601.975  1 2.734.898  1 7,119.261  14.9467s7l 
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This  table  shows  a very  appreeiaWc  ileerease  It  also  shows  that  there  hag  been  a steady 
in  prisiiietion  dtiriiif!  the  year  l!IO!l,  (iriiicipally  deerease  in  pro.liieti.in  in  the  last  ten  years, 
in  California,  and  also  tliat  very  little  a.lvan-  fallinc  from  «3,437,HK4  gallons  in  ISilfl  to  4!?,- 
tape  is  taken  of  tlie  sweet  wine  law  outsi.ie  of  52II.U02  diirint;  the  year  lIKItt.  This  decrease  in 
the  States  of  (alifornki  and  New  York.  prmiuetion,  however,  has  lieen  almost  entirely 

Malt  I-iytoKa.  Tlie  priKiiietion  of  fermented  in  Scotch  spirits,  fallin)f  from  35,76!t,I!4  gal- 
nnUt  liquors  in  the  CnitisI  States  was  5fi.303,-  Ions  in  Isim  to  24,407.727  in  IflOO.  During  the 
407  barrels^  during  the  year  1000,  as  a^inst  past  ten  years  the  amount  of  spirits  consumed 
5H,747,OdO  in  lOOS,  and  50,,54rt.lll  barrels  in  in  Clrcat  Ilritain  has  decreased  steadilv  from 
1007.  This  deerease  of  2,444, IH3  the  past  year,  I.O.'S  proof  gallons  per  capita  in  1800  to’O.87  in 
was  largely  due.  in  all  probability,  to  tho  lOOO. 

temperanee  laws  which  went  into  effect  In  During  the  year  1000,  the  controversies  aris- 
various  States.  ing  under  the  forsl  laws,  as  to  the  proper  label- 

In  Great  Ilritain  the  consumption  of  beer  ing  of  all  kinds  of  distilled  spirits,  have  con- 
diiring  1000  was  32,7.51.733  barrels,  as  against  tinmsi  with  unal>st<-d  riuil.  The  English  f'om- 
33,8.50,180  lairrels  the  previous  year,  mission  continuer!  its  laoors,  giving  hearings  as 

DiSTiuja.  I.KjroBS.  The  statistics  of  the  to  the  proper  labeling  of  all  kinds  of  distilled 
pr.Nluction  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  Ifnited  spirits,  and.  after  long  delilieration,  concluded 
Etates  showed  an  incri-nse  for  the  year  liiOO.  that  whiskey  was  made  from  grain,  that  braiuly 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  was  made  from  grapes,  that  Scotch  whisktiy  was 
Kevenui’  shows  136,287,731  ta.\  gallons  in  lOtIO,  made  in  Scotland,  and  that  Irish  whiskey 
ns  against  120.660.202  tax  gallons  for  1008,  was  made  in  Ireland:  that  the  distillers  did  mit 
but,  in  spite  of  this  increase  of  pr.sluction,  deceive  the  wholesaler,  but  that  the  consumer 
there  was  a decrease  in  spirits  ta.\  paid,  110,-  was  often  deceived,  but  the  dilOcultirs  of  pro- 
28.5,310  gallons  la'ing  withdrawn  for  this  pur-  tecting  him  were  so  great  that  it  was  not  worth 
pose,  an  against  110,70.3,504  gallons  in  1008.  in-  the  trouble.  The  outcome  of  this  commission 
dicating  that  larger  amounts  are  being  atored  is  disappointing. 

for  maturing.  In  France  the  question  of  limiting  the  region 

The  eff.et  of  the  new  regulations  of  tho  in  which  Cognac  brandy  can  be  produced  and 
Bureau  of  Internal  Kevenue  as  to  the  marking  the  proper  labeling  of  brandies  produced  in 
of  distillnl  spirits  in  compliance  with  the  Pure  other  parts  of  the  country,  has  lieen  considered 
Fo<k1  Law',  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  and  settled,  very  sharply  defined  lines  having 
which  inilicates  a remarkable  change  in  the  kind  been  drawn  about  the  Cognac  section,  and  all 
of  spirits  produced  during  tlic  past  year.  brandies  produced  outsi.ie  of  this  small  ares 
The  increase  in  production  of  whiskey  from  cannot  be  called  Cognac  brandy. 

Taiile  .Suowiso  Ki.nds  or  Distilleo  Spibits  PnoorcEo  in  the  UnixEo  States 


Rum  High  Wines  Gin  Whiskey  Alcohol  Commercial  Mlscelln- 

Alcohol  ncoifs 

1909 l,SJ>6.fl22  60.(W2  2.7M.T58  27.7oa.35l  BO.MS.an  1«.849.154-  36.793.<TS 

1908 1.952,374  221.277  2,483,743  70,152.174  42.5M.103  16.07S.082  


27,iOK,3r>l  ;;uIlnnM  in  11K)H  to  70,152.171  pul- 
ions  in  IJMH),  is  nothinp  short  e»f  nmrvelfms.— . 
42.44.1.8271  more*  palhms  of  whiskey  in  15HM?  than 
in  1!K)H.  Purt  of  this  apimront  iiicrcam*  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  diirinp  ItlOH  a considerable 
amount  of  whiskey  was  cta-Hsitled  under  tnisecl- 
Iam*mw,  Imt  oven  oonsidorinp  iiil  tho  pnKluc- 
tion  of  118)8  clii'^M'd  as  niiscollaiM>«>us  as  whiskey, 
tlioro  is  still  an  imToaso  of  15.050,148  pallona 
over  tho  provioiia  yoar.  Tho  production  of  alco- 
hol has.  howovor,  shown  a very  larpo  docroasc, 
8..172.7I0  pallons  loss  Ixdnp  shown.  This  either 
moans  that  tho  distilling  husinoss  has  larpoly 
chnnpod  fronj  tin*  prmiuetion  of  hlph  proof  alco- 
hol to  tho  prtMiiictimi  of  whiskov  or  tlmt  a 
larpi'  amount  of  hiph-proof  alcohol  has  boon 
brandoil  whiskey  in  violation  of  tho  ropulations. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  prolmblo  that  both  fac- 
tors have  lioon  at  Wfirk. — that  there  has  boon 
a larpo  chanpe  in  the  kind  of  spirits  produced 
and  also  a larpe  amount  of  alcohol  diluted  and 
marked  whiskey. 

The  rojM)rt  of  tho  Tnlaml  Ttevenno  Office  of 
f»reat  Ilritain  shows  a slipht  inerease  in  the 
prcsluct ion  of  spirits  durinp  the  la>5t  year:  the 
^dlowinp  taiile  sliows  the  amounts  for  11)08  and 


inoi): 

EnRlnrul 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

goltuns 

gallons 

K.-inons 

Rjillfinn 

1908 

. .13.32'J.a<;.3 

22  7‘*0  55S 

ll.fi.'iS.SlS 

47.77*».151 

1309  . 

. .12.329.631 

24.‘407^727 

12.192.244 

49.529.602 

In  addition,  fins  French  povornment  has 
ndopti^l  a system  of  revenue  supervision  of  the 
production  and  handlinp  of  brandies,  so  that 
the  purchaser  may  lie  assuriHl  of  obtaining  a 
pure  product.  This  !s  somewhat  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  repulations  in  the  I’nited  States 
in  repard  to  spirits  in  povornment  Isinded  wnre- 
houM's.  but  in  afldition  the  government  furnishes 
a certifleaU^  of  purity. 

The  povernment  lias  also  issued  standards  or 
definUions  for  many  kinds  of  distilled  spirits, 
which  are  of  exceeding  interest  and  whicn  arc, 
in  brief,  as  follows; 

The  names,  brand  (eau-do  vie  d«  via),  wine, 
alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  are  limited  to  products 
derived  exclusively  from  the  distillation  ^ 
wino. 

The  name  apple  brandy  or  pear  brandy  is  ap- 
plied to  products  distilled  from  apple  or  pear 
eider. 

Pomace  brandy  is  produced  from  th€  diatllla- 
tion  of  the  |>omaee  of  fresh  grapes  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  water 

The  name  Kirsch  is  limited  exclusively  to  the 
prmliiet  of  the  aleoludie  fermentation  and  dia- 
t ilia  tion  cherries  or  wild  clierrM»a. 

Tine  name  prune  brandy  and  all  other  fruit 
brandies  is  limited  exHusiwly  to  the  product 
roHultinp  from  the  nleoholie  fermentation  and 
the  distillation  of  tlie  fruits  from  which  they 
are  ti.inusl. 

The  name  pin  is  limited  to  tlie  alcoholic  ber- 
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crago  obtulnoil  from  the  simple  distillation  with 
juniper  berries  of  the  fermented  mash  of  rye, 
wheat,  barley  or  outs. 

The  name  rum  or  tafia  la  limited  exclusively 
to  the  product  reaultinjf  from  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation and  distinutioii  eitlier  of  the  juice 
of  the  auf^r  cane  or  of  the  molasses  or  syrup 
derivoil  from  the  mnnufaotiire  of  cane  su^ar. 

Mixtures  of  the  fruit  brumliea  with  brandy 
or  commercial  alcohol,  ns  also  brandy  mixed 
with  commercial  alcohol,  may  be  designated  pota- 
bh*  spirits  (eau-de-vic) , or  may  be  designated 
by  tlwir  specific  muncs,  us,  for  instance,  “ am 
pie  brandy  ” accompanied  by  the  word  artifi- 
cial (fantaisie). 

Also  any  manipulations  intende<l  to  deceive 
the  consumer  as  to  tlic  quality  of  tlie  article 
are  forbidden. 

These  clear  definitions  are  very  aimilar  to 
those  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Ofilciul  Agri- 
cultural ('hemists  in  the  Tnited  States.  The 
International  White  Croas  Society,  at  its  meet- 
ing this  year,  also  prf»mulgattMl  a very  extended 
!i»t  of  definitions  of  the  terms  us  applied  to 
disti}]e<l  spirits  as  well  as  to  other  food  nrml- 
uefs,  showing  the  widespread  tendency  clearly  to 
define  the  meaning  of  terms  as  applied  to  food 
products  ami  to  provide  the  consuming  public 
with  means  of  knowing  what  they  arc  buying. 

In  tlie  United  States  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Internal  Kevenuc  Riiroau  for  the 
proper  marking  of  distilled  spirits  were  still 
under  fire.  President  Taft  reo|H*ned  the  whole 
question  by  ordering  a new  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion what  is  whiskey,  In-fore  Solicitor  fJeneral 
Bowers.  A protracted  hearing  of  several  weeks 
was  given  for  all  iiitereste<l  to  present  evidence 
and,  as  a result,  an  opinion  was  rendered  by 
Mr.  Bowers  to  the  President  in  which  he  held 
whiskey  to  Im'  “the  spirituous  liquor  com|>osed 
of  (I)  alcohol  derived  hy  distillation  from 
grain;  (2)  a substantial  amount  of  hy-prmlucta 
(often  8(M>ken  of  as  congeners)  likewise*  derived 
by  distillation  from  grain  and  giving  distinctive 
fiavor  and  properties;  (3)  water  sufficient  with- 
out unreasonahle  dilution,  to  make  the  article 
potable;  and  (4)  in  some  cases — though  such 
addition  Is  not  essential — harmless  coloring 
or  flavoring  matter,  or  both,  in  amount  not 
materially  a!bx*ting  other  qualities  of  whiskey 
than  its  color  or  flavor.’* 

A mixture  of  two  or  more  articles,  being  each 
a whiskey  within  the  foregoing  description,  was 
held  to  W designated  whiskey,  as  was  also  a 
mixture  of  one  or  mou  whiskies,  with  alcohol  or 
a neutral  spirit,  provided  the  alcohol  or  neutral 
spirit  IS  derived  by  distillation  from  grain.  A 
spirit  derived  from  any  other  substance  than 
grain,  or  a neutral  spirit  derived  by  distilla- 
tion from  grain,  but  lacking  a substantial 
amount  of  by-product.s  derived  by  distillation 
from  grain  uiid  giving  distinctive  flavor  and 
properties,  was  not  held  U)  l>c  pro|>erly  desig- 
nated as  whiskey.  It  w'ns  also  held  that  “ The 
term  whiskey  as  a drug  is  not  applicable  to  a 
different  ])r<Kliict  than  whiskey  as  a Ix'vera^^.” 

This  opinion  aroused  intense  opposition  and 
voluminous  briefs  wore  filw!  in  opfKisition  to  it 
and  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  cou- 
sidiTation  before  dfH-idtng  the  question. 

The  Pro'-Ident,  after  reviewing  the  evideneo, 
decided  against  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bowers,  hold- 
ing that  all  distillates  from  grain  when  rednml 
to  a tsdahle  strength  ( Ifi  to  ,11.5  js*r  c»*nt.  alco- 
hol by  volume)  are  entitled  to  be  called  whis- 


key, in  this  agreeing  with  the  decision  of  the 
Finglish  Boyal  t'oiiimission,  but  going  much 
farther,  and  hobling  that  the  neutral  spirits 
from  grain  flnvon*d  and  colonnl,  are  an  improve- 
ment in  the  process  of  making  whiskey  and  an- 
btlate  the  prowss  of  c<»h>ri!ig  hy  ageing  in  bor- 
leU.  lie  require<l,  however,  that  wliisklea  of 
various  kinds  he  lalnded  in  such  a manner  as 
to  show  the  different  metho<!s  of  manufacture. 
“Straight  whiskey,”  the  kind  whose  right  to  he 
called  whiskey  no  one  has  ever  questioned,  is 
distinguishisl  from  whiskey  made  from  neutral 
spirits  or  alcohol,  and  mixtures  of  llicm*  two 
whiskies  may  In*  calltNl  “A  blend  of  straight 
whiskey  and  whiskey  made  from  neutral  spir- 
its,” 

This  decision  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  defini- 
tions of  the  AKsoeiatioii  of  omcial  Agricultural 
Chemists  and  tlie  Ass<»eiation  of  State  Oflicluls 
having  cluirge  of  the  enforcement  of  State  Kwwl 
I.aws,  and  reverses  the  liecision  of  President 
Koosevelt  ImimhI  upon  Attoriiey-tTeneral  Bona- 
parte’s opinion.  TIk^  opinion  of  the  Pn»Hident 
1ms  iKi’n  certified  to  the  various  executive  de- 
partments interested  in  its  enforcement  for  the 
prejiuriition  of  regulations  to  guide  in  its  o|>er- 
ation. 

The  result  of  all  this  agitation  has  lieen  to 
educate  the  public  as  to  what  “straight  whis- 
key” really  is,  and  the  results  can  U»  seen  in 
the  last  reWt  of  the  rommi»sioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  This  shows  in  the  great  increase  in 
priMiuction  and  sale  of  whisker-  Nittled  in  bond, 
which  assures  the  purchnscT  of  obtaining  a pure, 
straight  whiskev.  This  report  shows  that 
0,:hi5,S39  tax  gallons  were  bottled  in  bond  dur- 
ing the  year  IflOO,  as  ctmipannl  with  4,704.358 
tax  gallons  in  1008.  an  increase  of  1.571,481  tax 
gallons.  There  has  lM*eii  steady  growth  In  tho 
iKittling  in  Isuul  trade  in  the  past  ten  years,  a 
fact  which  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  etfect  of 
tin?  pure  fiKxl  Iegi.slation. 

LITERATURE,  KxuUHir  and  Amkricatt. 
The  tables  on  next  page  give  the  mirnlH*r  of  l>noks 
in  the  various  departments  of  literature,  pub- 
lished in  Kiiglnnd  and  the  United  States  during 
the  years  1008  and  lOOO. 

More  than  half  of  thesi*  liooks  are  of  a techni- 
cal or  local  character  intended  for  limited  dasoes 
of  readers,  and  of  the  Isxiks  c»f  general  interest, 
a large  pro|H»rtion  are  duplicated  in  the  two 
lists,  altliOiigh  the  pro[w»rtion  of  Knglish  IsKiks 
apjH’aring  in  the  United  States  is  dtTreasing,  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  increas<’<l  prinluction  of  Ameri- 
can books.  Of  10.1MJI  Iwoks  enumerated  in  the 
.American  li.sl,  8308  were  by  .American  authors, 
828  were  hy  KngUsli  or  other  foreign  authors 
reprinted  in  tho  United  States,  and  1785  were 
inqKirttsl  from  Kngland.  Inmnd  or  in  sheets. 
The  niimbi-r  of  volumes  published  continues  to 
IncnHisc  at  an  a.st4>nishingly  rapid  and  nlmoat 
equal  rate  on  ls)lh  sitles  tlie  Atbintio.  The  Kng- 
lisli  and  American  lists  of  new  publications  l>oth 
contain  almut  35  |mt  cent,  more  titles  than  in 
IfhJfl.  Tlie  decline  in  Ifl07  was  merely  temj>o- 
rary,  due  to  the  tinanciul  depression,  and  there 
is  no  iiidicntion  that  the  rising  tide  of  literary 
priMhictlon  has  ri>uehctl  Its  height,  except  f»or- 
iiaps  in  flctioii.  whieli  has  drop;a>d  from  its  iin- 
priH-oilentwlly  high  figure  of  the  year  Is-forc  to 
alstut  the  level  of  IfHhl. 

Futio.s.  niis  caption  really  Includes  a 
more  diversifiiNi  groii|»  of  liooks  than  the  others, 
for  m»vels  whi(‘h  have  «m(u:iI  popularity  are  not 
always  rivals,  but  upt»oal  to  very  distinct  classes 
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190S 

1909 

New 

New 

New 

New 

itooks 

H^itiuns 

Hooks 

Editions 

l.lt*T»ture  and  Collected  Works 

606 

10 

1048 

88 

Fiction 

145S 

31 

10S7 

11 

TheoU»(gy  and  Reli^on  

776 

40 

868 

36 

I'seful  Ana  

4S3 

66 

661 

114 

Medical.  Hyalene  

266 

71 

613 

143 

Juvenile 

459 

2 

668 

44 

p4jeiry  and  the  Drama  

611 

n 

648 

23 

I*(>iltlcal  and  Social  Scienre  

618 

31 

603 

2S 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Science 

429 

49 

677 

43 

Law 

679 

43 

546 

46 

iliocraphy.  Correspondence 

20 

642 

31 

History 

409 

14 

525 

17 

Dt-scrtpUoo.  Geojfnxphy,  Travel  

3K3 

32 

445 

39 

Education  

348 

27 

449 

18 

Fine  Arts:  Illustrated  Gift  Books 

232 

9 

259 

10 

Domestic  and  Rural  

137 

16 

188 

16 

Phlb>sophy  

171 

12 

183 

16 

Works  of  Reference  

251 

22 

107 

€ 

Bpnrts  and  Amusements  

8 

104 

6 

Humor  and  Satire  

61 

73 

Totals  

8745 

509 

10193 

70S 

S09 

708 

9354 

10901 

1909 


English  Book  Production 

New 

New 

New 

New 

lUioks 

Editions 

Books 

Fklitions 

Religion.  PhlirHk)phy.  etc 

752 

70 

860 

162 

Educational.  CTlasslcal.  and  Phlloioglcul 

649 

88 

628 

101 

Fiction.  Juvenile  Works,  etc 

1819 

968 

1839 

1042 

I.AW.  Jurisprudence,  etc 

161 

99 

161 

93 

Political  and  8<»olal  Economy,  Commerce,  etc... 

654 

117 

638 

114 

Arts  and  Sciences 

950 

214 

978 

223 

Voyages  and  Tmvels,  Geography 

409 

104 

436 

97 

History.  Biography,  etc 

698 

162 

752 

161 

Pwlry  and  Drstma  

344 

226 

324 

161 

Yeur-Books  and  Serials  In  Verfumes 

441 

517 

M«'<!lclne,  Surgery,  etc 

227 

lU 

263 

84 

!Mles-I.etlres.  E-Hsays,  etc 

178 

79 

242 

63 

Miscellaneous,  Including  Pamphlets 

430 

90K 

7512 

2309 

S446 

2279 

7512 

84)6 

9821 

10726 

of  r»*a<lerft.  The  following?  list  of  the  “best 
” for  as  n*|>ortp<I  by  the  Boolcmnn. 

arranged  aj^proximately  in  Uie  order  of  their 
pfipularity,  sbow«  more  the  diversity  than  the 
trend  of  the  public  taste:  A'alrina,  by  Elinor 
>facartney  I^e;  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Bine,  by  John  Fox,  Jr.;  Peter,  by  Francis  Hop- 
kinson  Smith;  or  Fitjht,  by  Emerson 

Jlough:  The  Man  in  Lotcer  Ten,  by  Mary  Rob- 
erta Rinehart;  The  Inner  Shrine,  Basil  King; 
SeptimuB,  by  William  J.  Locke;  IfCtcis  Ran*l, 
by  Mary  John«ton;  Jfr.  Opp,  by  Alice  Hegan 
Rice;  The  White  Sister,  by  Francis  Marion 
Crawford;  The  Goose  Girt,  by  Harold  Mac- 
gratti;  .4.  Cerfam  Rich  Man,  by  William  Allen 
White;  The  Red  Citif,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell; 
The  Man  from  Brotiney*s/hy  George  Barr  Me- 
Cutcheon;  The  Missioner,  by  E.  Phillips  Op- 
p<>nhoim;  The  Red  Mouse,  by  W.  Hamilton 
OnUirne;  The  White  Mice,  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis;  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe,  by  James 
I.anc  Allen;  Truxton  Kiny.  by  George  Barr 
McCiitcbeon;  The  Silrtr  Horde,  by  Rex  E. 
Beach;  The  Danyer  Mark,  by  Roliert  W.  Cbam- 
lM>rs;  The  Testiny  of  Diana  Mallory,  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward;  The  Bronze  Brit,  by  I^iiis 
Vance;  The  Chippendales,  by  Rol»ert  Grant; 
The  Story  of  Thyrza,  by  .\licc  Brown;  The  Ro- 
mance of  a Plain  Man,  by  Ellen  A.  G.  Glasgow; 
The  Calliny  of  Dan  Matheirs,  by  Harold  Bell 
Wright;  Bella  Donna,  by  Robert  S.  Uichens. 


(»f  tlK*se,  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,  The 
Man  from  Bnttiney's,  Peter,  Lewis  Rand  and 
The  Testiny  of  Diomi  Mallory,  were  among  tin? 
best  st'lHng  novels  of  1908,  and  some  of  the 
others  were  included  in  this  review  last  year. 
Considering  the  above  list  as  indicative  of 
jKipiilar  taste,  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  are  of  a decidedly  whole- 
some character,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
novels  dealing  with*  sex  problems  in  an  unconven- 
tional manner  are  Wing  produced  in  large  nuro- 
liera.  There  arc  only  two  or  three  of  the  above- 
mimetl  whose  propriety  could  be  called  in  ques- 
tion by  anyone.  Tlie  chief  elements  of  popular- 
ity are  sentiment,  mystery  and  adventure.  Those 
not  namtioned  last  year  may  l»e  briefly  charac- 
terised: Katrina,  a charming  Irish  Girl;  5\-^0 
or  Fiyht,  the  acquisition  of  Oregon;  The  Man 
III  Lotrer  Ten,  detective  story;  The  Inner  Shrine, 
a life  shadowed  by  a thoughtless  act; 
6Vp/ittius,  an  amusingly  unworldly  and  self- 
sacrificing  genius;  Mr.  Opp,  a maaculino 
**Mrs,  Wiggs”;  The  White  Sister,  Craw- 
ford’s usual  Italian  melodrama;  The  Goose 
Girl,  a princess  in  disguise;  A Certain  Rich 
Man,  an  aeeiirate  picture  of  Kansas  in  pio- 
nwr  days  and  the  evolution  of  a plutocrat; 
The  Missioner,  philanthropic  work  in  an  English 
vilkige:  The  Red  Mouse,  ;>onticaI  intrigue; 

The  While  Mici',  SpaniHh-.Amcrican  adventure; 
The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe,  poetical  treatment 
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of  an  unplrasnnt  Truxton  Kinff.  moro 

Graufttark  ailvontnrf;  The  Danger  }fark.  New 
York  The  fironzr  Betl,  mysitory;  The 

Chippend(ilf»,  Boston  Hralimin«f;  The  Story  of 
Thyrza,  u modern  llo'iter  Prynne;  tfomance  of  a 
Plain  ifan,  from  barefoot  boy  to  railroad  presi- 
dent; The  Ca//i«j7  of  Don  Mathnrn,  the  tribula- 
tions of  a minister;  Bella  Donna,  an  evil 
woman  in  an  E;!)'ptlan  setting.  The  leisurely 
and  reminiscent  stylo  of  novel  writing  is  lading 
cultivated  with  increasing  Buccesa.  William  Do 
^^organ  in  7f  Never  Can  l/appen  Again  devotes 
320.000  words  to  the  intricacies  of  a matrimonial 
tangle  eaiis<>d  by  the  English  law  prohibiting 
marriage  with  a deceased  wife’a  Bister,  and  to 
genial  character  Bketches  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  it.  Margarita's  Soul,  by  Josephine 
Daskam  Bacon,  was  published  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  **  Ingraham  Ijovell.”  Purporting  to 
be  “The  Recollections  of  a Man  of  Fifty,”  it 
depicts  a beautiful  and  gifted  woman  who  hail 
iKH'n  reared  in  strict  seclusion.  The  Old  irfrea* 
Tale,  by  Enoch  Arnold  Bennett,  ia  another 
story  of  “the  Five  Towns.”  remarkable  for  tho 
skill  shown  in  keeping  the  reader's  attention 
through  R long-continued  narrative  of  common- 
place incidents.  Mr.  Bennett  also  pro<lucod  dur- 
ing the  year  The  tilimpxe,  an  adventure  of  a 
soul  temporarily  releaned  from  the  Innly  and 
seeing  tlie  world'  from  another  standprunt.  Ara- 
«n'n/o,  dcscril>ed  by  John  Collins  S^noith,  is  al- 
most as  charming  ami  naTve  as  “ Margarita.” 
The  custom  of  continuing  favorite  characters 
tlirough  a series  of  books  is  l)ecoming  as  com- 
nmn  in  adult  fiction  as  it  has  been  in  juvenile. 
The  Baroness  von  Iluttcn  zum  Rtolzcnberg  in 
A'tnpswicfld  brings  forward  Pam  and  Tommy  for 
the  fourth  time;  Anne  of  Avonlca,  by  Lucy 
Maud  Montgomery,  is  a aeouel  to  Anne  of  Green 
Gables;  and  Maurice  TTewlett  in  Open  Country 
sticks  to  his  l)oloved  Senhousc,  the  gipsy,  fiower- 
planting,  letter-writing  anarchist  of  BalfAVay 
House  and  is  now  continuing  his  adventures  as 
a serial.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  Marriage  d 
la  Mode,  called  in  England  Daphne,  attacks  the 
American  divorce  system  by  showing  its  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  lives  of  an  English  for- 
tune-hunter and  an  American  heiress.  TIerWt 
George  Wells  Ht*ems  to  have  abamlnniMl  his  sci- 
entific and  Utopian  romances,  and  is  devoting 
himself  to  the  complexities  of  everyday  life, 
imrticularly  the  marriage  question.  He  has 
proiluced  two  long  novels  crowd«»d  with  life-like 
characters:  TonO'Bungay,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
a fxiterit-medicine  millionaire;  and  Ann  Vrron- 
iea,  tla*  unrest  of  the  nKnlern  woman  finding 
expression  in  various  unconventional  ways.  Two 
volumes  of  short  stories  by  Hmlyard  Kipling 
app<*ared  during  the  year,  Abaft  the  Funnel, 
thirty  sketclieK  and  t4xi»*s  contributed  to  Anglo- 
Indian  periodicals  in  IHHR-nO;  and  Actions  and 
Benetinns.  containing  eight  recent  stories, 
among  them  a very  clever  tour  de  force  “ With 
the  Night  Mail,”  abounding  in  unheard  of  tech- 
nicalities of  future  aviation.  (Jilbert  Keith 
ClH'slcrton  gives  a running  delmte  Isdwts'n  an 
athelKt  and  a ('athoHc  in  The  Ball  and  the  Cross, 
a fantastic  mixture  of  symbolism  and  adven- 
ture. siinilar  to  The  Man  U'Ao  tFos  Thursday. 
Eden  Phill|>otts  has  two  volumes  this  ywr: 
The  Harm,  dealing  with  the  sailors  of  Brtxham, 
and  The  Three  Brothers,  with  I)artnuK>r  |>eas- 
ants.  Henry  James's  Julia  Bride  analyxes  the 
romplicalions  arising  fr<*m  the  divoree  fiahit. 
Fraternity,  by  John  Galsworthy,  contains  sonic 


reinnrkahle  character-sketching  and  shows  the 
involuntary  inter-relations  lM»tween  rich  and 
p*Kir.  iUarfin  Eden,  by  Jack  I,ondon,  deals  with 
tlie  struggle  of  a seaman  to  secure  recognition 
as  an  author.  The  Glory  of  the  Conquered,  hy 
Susan  Glasjiell,  is  notable  only  Is'cause  of  its 
iinu!4unl  theme,  the  heroism  of  medical  research. 
Kliznheth  Uohins  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Parkes)  in  The 
Florentine  Frame  deals  with  tlie  unpleasant 
theme  of  the  love  of  mother  and  ilaugliter  for 
the  same  man.  The  Hungry  Heart,  hy  Pavid 
Graham  Phillips,  is  a somewhat  sensational 
sex-prohlem  novel.  The  Prince  of  Dreamers,  by 
Flora  Annie  Steel,  is  the  story  of  Akhar.  Em- 
|M‘ror  of  India  In  KHzalwlli’s  reign.  The  ap- 
jiearancc  of  a new  Messiah  in  modern  Egypt  la 
the  subject  of  Hall  Gaine’s  The  IVAife  Prophet. 
Other  noteworthy  novels  of  the  vear  are 
The  Southerner,  hy  “ Nicholas  North,*'  showing 
how  Southern  conservatism  hampers  a strong 
individuality;  True  Tilda,  by  A.  T.  Qiiiller- 
Couch;  iSVbflstian  (English  title.  The  Ineom- 
pleat  Etonian),  hy  Mrs.  Julia  Frankau  (Frank 
Danhy,  pseudonym);  Diamond  Cut  Paste,  by 
•\gnes  and  Kgerton  Castle;  Siradella,  by  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  the  story  of  an  Italian  seven- 
teenth-century musician;  The  by  Rina 

Ramsay,  a good,  “horsey”  piece  of  fiction;  The 
Price  of  Lis  Boris,  by  “ Maarten  Maartens  ” 
(Joost  Marius  Willem  van  der  Poorten 
Schwartz)  ; Candles  in  the  IFim/.  by  Mrs.  Maud 
Driver,  an  Anglo-Indian  romance;  The  Vnlit 
Lamp,  by  Algernon  Gissing;  The  Title  Market, 
bj'  Emily  Post;  Multitude  and  Solitude,  by  .John 
Mawfield;  The  Bo^  Things  Uapj>en,  by  Hugh 
de  Sfdincourt.  Among  the  b«*8t  of  the  short 
stories  are;  Northern  Lights,  by  Sir  GillM»rt 
Parker,  Canadian  Northwest;  Friendship  ViL 
lage  l^re  Stories,  hy  Zona  Gale;  The  Score, 
by  “Lucas  Malet  ” (Mrs.  Mary  St.  I^eger  Har- 
rison), containing  two  stories;  and  (wo  vol- 
umes of  “ O.  Henry’s  ” (Sidney  Porter)  brilliant 
but  hastily  written  tales,  Options  and  Hoads 
of  Destiny. 

PofTRY  Axn  Dbama.  Although  the  usual 
number  of  volumes  of  verso  linve  ap|H'are<l  dur- 
ing the  year,  none  of  them  show  distinction  or 
popularity.  Tlie  sensation  created  by  William 
Watson's  Ycic  Poems  was  due  more  to  the  per- 
sonality of  “The  Woman  witli  the  Serpent’s 
Tongue”  than  any  unusual  merit.  Thomas 
Hardy  having  completed  his  ambitious  under- 
taking, The.  Dynasts,  published  a volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous verse.  Time's  lAiughingstneks.  Tlie 
loginning  and  end  of  George  Mermlith's  career 
are  represented  by  Poems  Written  in  Earhf 
Youth  and  Last  Poems.  The  final  work  of  the 
unfortunate  John  David«on  comes  to  us  in 
Fleet  Street  and  Other  Ptu'ms,  expressing 
through  the  personality  of  Cain  his  spirit  of 
defiance  and  discontent.  William  Dean  How- 
ells in  a poetic  dialogue.  The  Mother  and  the 
Father,  depicts  the  emotions  of  tlie  parents  at 
the  birth,  niarriagi*  and  death  of  their  daughter. 
ArtcwiAioM,  hy  Maurice  Hewlett,  contains  Hel- 
lenic idyls,  sonnets  and  lyrics.  The  Cliffs,  hy 
Charles  M.  Ihuighty,  on  the  contrary,  is  a dip 
into  the  future,  nnd  treats  of  the  invasion  of 
England  hy  airships.  ,fohn  G.  Neihordt,  in  his 
Man-Song,  gives  expression  to  a primitive  mas- 
culinity. Richard  Ive  Gallienne’s  AVic  Poems 
show'  no  mlvance  over  his  earlier  work-  The 
amusing  ballads  of  Carmiaii,  by  T.  A.  Daly, 
deserve  nsmtion  for  Ids  clever  handling  of  M»e 
Itulo-Ameriean  dialect  os  well  as  the  more  fam 
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5«r  Iri/ih.  The  White  Here  oontainm  all  of 
Henry  van  liykVa  vfrse  of  the  last  five  yeara, 
«fxcept  The  ti*ju»e  of  liimmon. 

pitrmB,  by  the  late  Ilichanl  Wataon  OiMer; 
Po*:m«,  hy  Percy  MaoKaye;  Po»m9.  by  Arthur 
Christopher  B»*nson;  f'firh  la  //»4  Orra  Tongue 
and  (fthcr  Poeiw*.  by  William  Herbert  Carruth* 
and  King  Alfred’/t  f/etrrt$,  a dramatic  poem,  by 
Kate  XichoU  Trask,  are  to  he  here  included. 

r>f  the  playa  appearing  in  print  the  most 
prominent  are  those  dealing  with  vital  social 
problems:  The  Sfriting  l^ot,  by  Israel  Zangwill, 
an  enthusiastic  championship  of  the  amalgama* 
tion  of  rac‘*H  taking  place  »n  America;  Strife, 
by  John  (JaUworthy,  an  impartial  picture  of  the 
atruggle  between  labor  ana  capital;  The  Greet 
IHruie,  by  William  Vaughn  Moody,  the  dis- 
tress of  a New  England  conscience  in  the  Ari- 
zona climate,  and  a translation  of  Maurice 
^faeterlinck’s  S}*mbolic  child  plAJ,  The  Blue 
Bird. 

E»hats.  CarnciRU  and  Litksabt  Bioorapht. 
The  anuBually  Urge  number  of  collected  worka 
and  new  e<iitions  noticeable  in  the  table  of  Amer- 
ican publications  is  in  part  due  to  celebration 
of  the  centenarUi  of  Gladstone,  Poe.  Dnnrin, 
Lincoln,  Tennyiw>n,  FitzGerald  and  Holmes,  the 
second  centenary  of  Johnson  and  the  third  of 
Shakespeare.  Biographies,  character  sketches, 
romaiic**-*,  selections,  appreciations,  memorials 
and  eulogies  are  brought  out  in  profusion  by 
the  popular  fondness  for  such  anniversary  com- 
memorations. The  publishers’  btwk  list  for  inofl 
gives  70  such  titles  under  “Lincoln.”  Most  of 
this  occasional  literature,  however  meritorious 
or  useful,  is  of  ephemeral  interest  only.  The 
Jlfan  ShfikeHpeare  and  Uie  Tragic  Life  Story,  by 
Frank  Harris,  gives  unusual  prominence  to  the 
personiilily  of  the  poet,  while  .Algernon  Charles 
bwinburne’s  es-ay  on  Bkakeepeare  and  analy- 
sis of  Three  Plage  of  Shakespeare  eulogizes  with 
his  u«ual  eloquent  exaggeration,  ami  (’hark-s 
Frederick  Johnson  tells  of  Shakespeare  and  His 
eVifiVa.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Laicrrnre  Sterne, 
by  Wilbur  C.  Cross,  is  the  most  thorough  and 
serious  study  of  this  author  that  has  ever  Ins'n 
made.  The  first  complete  collection  of  the  Let- 
ters of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  has  lH*en  made  by 
Roger  Ingjien,  and  A.  CIiitton-Brock  has  writ- 
ten a new  life  of  Shelley:  The  Han  and  the 
Poet.  Two  lives  of  Samuel  Pepys  have  apfs»areil, 
by  Miss  E.  Hallman  Moorehoii«K*  and  Percy  Lub- 
l»ock,  res|>ectively,  the  fornwr  being  the  more 
lively  and  extensive  of  the  two.  Ta‘wis  Melville 
has  devoted  over  ten  years  to  collection  of  pub- 
iished  ami  unpublished  material  relating  to  U if- 
Ham  Makepeace  Tluickcray^  and  imliidcs  it  in 
his  two-vohm»e  biography.  The.  Love  i.etters  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  Jane  BV/sAi,  written  in  the 
fieritMl  from  1M21  to  182(1,  have  Usui  ptildislied 
in  full  hy  Alexander  Carlyle,  and  throw  a new 
light  on  this  nuich-discuss4'd  relationship, 
tlioiigli  their  literary  value  is  small.  Uecollee- 
/tons  of  a Long  Life,  by  l»r<l  Broughton,  cMlited 
l»y  his  daughter.  I-^idy  Doreliester,  with  uddi- 
tioiiul  extracts  from  his  diaries,  is  chielly  of 
interest  from  its  plentiful  reminiscences  of 
Bynin,  Our  kiiowlcNlge  of  Dr.  .Johnson’s  circle 
is  enlarged  throupli  the  biography  of  (liuseppc 
/btrr//i,  by  Lucy  Collison-Morlev,  dealing  with 
Ills  life  In  Italy,  ns  well  iis  in  huigland,  Fran- 
cis W.  Newman,  the  younger  brother  of  the  more 
celebrated  Cardinal,  is  tlic  subject  of  a memoir 
by  L.  (JjlxTiw*  Sieveking.  Other  W’orks  which 
must  be  mentioned  iu  couucctioa  with  literary 


biography  arc.  the  Journals,  hy  Ralph  Walfk) 
Emerson,  e«!ite«l  hy  E.  W.  Emerson  and  Waldo 
Emerson  Korls^.  the  two  vohinw'S  covering  the 
years  1820-IK.12;  Memories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
by  James  Skene  edite«l  by  Basil  Thomson,  and 
Sir  Waller  SrotPs  Friends,  by  Florcnc*'  Mac- 
Ctmn:  Walt  B At/man,  by  fJeorge  Rice  Carpen- 
ter; George  Canning  and  His  Friends,  a %'ohimc 
of  letters,  edited  by  Captain  Josceline  Bagot ; 
My  Story,  an  autobiography,  hy  Hall  (Vine,  in- 
teresting diicfly  from  Its  aneeiintes  of  Rossetti 
and  his  coterie;  William  Blake,  hy  Basil  de 
SCdinctiurt;  George  Meredith  in  Anecdote  and 
Critieiem.  hy  J.  C.  Hammerton;  BccoW'ctions, 
hy  Washington  Gladdenj  a .lf**mo«r  of  William 
Walpole,  eilited  by  A.  Francis  Stewart;  The 
Life  of  liichnrd  Brinsley  Sheridan,  by  Walter 
Sichel:  A f/eorgtan  Pageant,  by  Frank  Frank- 
fort Moore,  an  interesting  account  of  Johnson, 
Goldsmith  and  their  contemporaries;  Frudrieh 
\ietzsche,  hy  M.  A.  Mtlgge;  Old  Friends,  hy 
William  Winter,  reminiscences  of  .American  men 
of  letters;  Moncure  I).  Conway,  .Addresses  and 
Beprints,  lR50-ltM)7.  No  other  book  of  liter- 
ary Inographv  and  criticism  has  approachi^l  in 
popularity  (lilbert  Keith  Chesterton’s  George 
Bernard  Sha\c.  Any  Umk  on  that  subject  or 
by  that  author  would  attract  attention,  so  it  ia 
no  wonder  this  combination  of  attractions  has 
made  the  volume  sell  like  a novel.  These  two 
paradoxical  philosophers  of  the  day  delight  in 
taking  antithetical  attitudes  ami  in  sharjiening 
their  wits  upon  each  other.  Chesterton  has 
constituted  himself  the  champion  of  orthodoxy 
and  conventionality  and  his  popularity  is  proU 
ably  due  in  large  part  to  his  demonstration  that 
brilliant  writing  Is  not  necessarily  a monopoly 
of  the  radicals.  His  volumes  of  journalistic 
essays,  such  as  Tremendous  Trifles,  are  widely 
read.  An  essayist  almost  as  prolific,  but  with 
a quieter  and  more  graceful  style,  is  Edward 
Verrall  Lucas,  whose  collections  of  this  year  is 
cnlitbxl  One  Day  and  Another.  Tlie  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  Shelburne  Fssoys.  by  Paul  Elmer 
More,  deals  more  with  philosophy  than  litera- 
ture, bedng  studies  of  religious  dualism  in  In- 
dian, Greek  and  more  modern  writers.  Other 
volumes  of  essays  on  miscellaneous  topics  are: 
Yet  Again,  by  Max  Beerliohm;  The  Reaping, 
by  Edward  Fnxleric  Benson;  B*owai(/c 
by  E.  M,  Martin;  The  Human  B’og,  by  Louise 
(’oilier  Wilcox;  Carlule*s  Laugh  and  Other  Sur- 
prifies,  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson;  The 
American  of  the  Future  and  Other  Essays,  by 
Brundor  Matthews;  Magazine  U’n'/ing  and  Ike 
\cw  Literature,  by  Henry  Mills  Ablen;  On 
\oihing  and  Kindred  Subjects,  by  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  on  historical 
prineijiles,  edited  hy  Sir  James  A.  H.  Nfurray 
and  others,  has  renchcfl  its  fu*venth  thick  quarto 
volume,  concluding  the  letter  V.  The  old  **  Web- 
ster ” ap|H-ars  ns  the  .Vrir  /n/rriMifiormf  Die- 
titmanj  of  the  Knalish  Language,  c<iniplete1y  re- 
visa'd  umler  the  editorship  of  W.  T.  Harris  and 
F.  Sturgi's  Allen.  Thomas  Rnynesford  I»uns- 
bury,  in  English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform, 
ex|H»ses  the  inconsistencies  and  inconveniences  of 
the  prevailing  system,  and  argues  for  Its  sim- 
plifieation.  J.  B.  Williams  gives  us  a History 
of  English  Journalism.  The  Springs  of  Heli- 
con, by  John  William  MacKail.  is  a study  in 
tbe  progress  of  English  jMietry  from  Chaucer  to 
.Milton.  1'lic  tfxford  Lectures  on  Poetry,  by  An- 
drew Cecil  Brailley,  are  l.argely  devoted  to 
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Shakedprrifin  criticism.  Arthur  S.nuonsV 
9f\nntiC  .Vorrmffit  tn  Poctr%f,  includes 

©very  writer  who  wss  born  !>ofore  1H(H)  and  sur- 
rived  into  the  nineteenth  century,  a brilliantly 
annotated  cotalopue.  A critical  and  compara- 
tive study  of  The  Autohiogmphif,  comprising 
eight  hundred  examples  in  various  languages, 
has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Anna  Robeson  Burr. 
Other  noteworthy  works  of  this  class  are: 

$ayx  on  Modem  7<toi'cliats,  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps;  Englith  Literature  in  the  yineteenth 
Century;  a concise  Manual  of  American  Liter' 
ature,  prtuwred  for  the  Tauchnitr.  library,  by 
Theodore  Stanton;  Verse  ftatire  in  England  fie- 
fore  the  J?enflfs««nec,  by  Samuel  Marion  Tucker. 
On  foreign  literature  we  have  a life  of  Charles- 
Augustin  Sainte-Iiruve,  by  George  McT^nn  Har- 
per; Francesco  Petrarea:  Poet  and  Humanist,  by 
Maud  F.  Jerrold,  an  able  w'ork;  rAofcouhn’ond 
<ind  His  Court  of  irowrn,  by  Francis  Oribble; 
The  French  Procession,  by  Mary  Duclaux 
(Mary  F.  Robinson),  essays  on  great  writers 
from  Racine  to  Anatole  France;  a History  of 
(ferman  lAteraturc,  by  Calvin  Thomas;  a lAt- 
erary  History  of  Home,  by  J.  Wrigiit  Duff; 
Hellas  and  Hesperia,  or  The  Vitality  of  Greek 
Studies  in  America,  by  Basil  !>.  (jildernh»e>‘e, 
with  which  should  l>e  coupled  the  Lowell  lec- 
tures of  John  Pentland  MnhafTy  on  TVAof  Hare 
The  Greeks  Done  for  Modern  CitAHzationf 
The  JAtcrary  History  of  Husaia,  by  Alexander 
Brilcker;  Egoists:  A Book  of  Supermen,  by 
James  Oiblxm  Huneker,  sketches  of  Stendhal, 
Baudelaire,  Huysmans,  etc.;  Fix  Masters  in 
Disillusion,  by  Algar  LalKmohcre  Thnrold,  Fon- 
tcnclle,  MerimiV,  Fnbre,  Huysmans.  Maeter- 
linck and  France;  Verse  Plays  of  Molirre,  a 
new  translation,  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page;  Mys- 
tery of  Eduention  and  Other  Academic  Perform- 
ances, by  Barrett  Wenilell. 

Rkligion  and  Phii.ohoi*hy,  The  great  Inter- 
est now  being  taken  in  religious  questions  is 
evidenced  bv  the  rapid  and  continuous  increase 
in  the  numl)er  of  volumes  appearing  in  this  de- 
partment .At  the  present  rate  it  will  soon  over- 
take that  of  fiction  In  America  and  England,  and 
some  of  the  books  have  a sale  as  large  as  the 
popular  novels.  7T)o  most  conspicuous  temlency 
of  recent  years  Is  the  growth  of  what  might  be 
calletl,  for  want  of  a better  name,  tl>e  literature 
of  optimistic  suggestion.  It  defies  a close  clas- 
sification because  the  lK>oks  range  from  imp‘r- 
ceptible  gradations  from  those  of  a theoh»gleal 
and  ecclesiastical  tone  to  those  that  ore  little 
more  than  manuals  of  practical  dietetics.  They 
are  all,  however,  quite  definitely  charac(eri/.<’d 
by  their  Intent  to  secure  luviltli  and  happiness 
by  strengthening  the  will  power  nn»l  hanishing 
the  inhibiting  thoughts  of  self-distrust  and  fore- 
iKHling;  what  Professor  Jam<*s  calls  “the  reli- 
gion of  healthy  mindedneHS.”  These  IsKiks  are 
too  numerous  and  infiuentinl  to  be  Ignored,  but 
are  in  general  not  sufiieiently  distinctive  from 
n literary  point  of  view  to  re<|uire  sp<*cification 
here.  Mention  should  Ik*  made,  however,  of 
three  w’orks  f»f  a critical,  rather  (luni  a propa- 
prandtst  or  inspirational  character:  Psyehother- 
k'*  MilnsterlH'rg.  ba:K*d  upon  his  suc- 

cess in  the  treatment  of  functional  nervous  dis- 
eases by  suggestion  in  the  Harvard  lalsiratory ; 
.Wrsmrrtam  and  Christian  Science,  by  Frank 
Podmore,  nn  interesting  history  of  the  various 
fftrms  of  mental  healing  from  Mi'siner  to  the 
pre^nt  day;  and  Mental  Medicine,  l»y  Oliver 
Huckel.  Mysticism  has  l>e.  n ret-eivlng  greater 


attention  and  more  respectful  consideration  from 
psychologists  and  historians  since  the  puldica- 
ti»)n  of  William  .James’s  VrtnVficA  of  Heligious 
ETperience.  (1002),  and  this  year  an  important 
contribution  is  miule  to  the  subject  in  Rufus 
Matthew  Jones's  Studies  in  Mystical  Heligion, 
a serious  and  sympathetic  account  of  Chris- 
tian mystics  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Commonwenlth.  A slighter  book  is  Aspects 
of  Christian  Mysticism,  by  W.  Major  f^'ott. 
I^ubtless  the  Interest  in  mysticism  Is  due  in 
part  to  the  popularity  of  the  pragmatic  phi- 
losophy which  lays  emphasis  on  lmme<liacy  and 
personal  exp<'rience.  Professor  James  has  de- 
ft*n<led  his  practicsl  conception  of  truth  and  its 
relation  to  reality  in  The  Meaning  of  Truth, 
and  In  A Pluralistic  Universe  discusses  various 
philosophers,  es|>ecifllly  Hegel,  Feehner  and  Berg- 
son. from  the  pragmatic  stand{Miint.  On  the 
other  side,  Profestnr  Mflnsterberg  in  a solid 
work  on  The  Eternal  Va/Hcs,  upholds  his  form 
of  idealism  against  the  attack  of  the  relativists, 
and  James  Bissett  Pratt,  in  What  fs  Prag- 
wrafi«mf  adversely  criticises  the  new  philosophy 
in  a popular  stvle.  Public  attention  has  l»een 
directed  to  spiritism  bv  the  visit  to  this  coun- 
try of  Knsapia  Palladino,  the  Italian  me<lium, 
whose  phenomena  have  gained  tlie  cre<lenee  of 
some  distinguished  European  scientists  in  spito 
of  her  well-known  tendency  to  use  trickery. 
Among  the  books  on  psychical  research  the 
most  prominent  are;  After  Death — IVAaff  by 
the  late  Cesnre  Iximbroso;  How  I A'nofc  that 
the  Dead  Hetiim,  by  W.  T.  Stead;  Fusapia  Pal- 
Indino,  by  llcreward  Carrington,  who  brought 
her  to  the  United  States;  The  Survival  of  .1/cn, 
by  Sir  Oliver  Iy>tlge.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  these  ellorts  to  obtain  ex- 
perimental proof  of  immortality,  GoMsworthy 
Ix>wes  Dickinson  in  his  lecture,  Is  Immortality 
Desirable?  argues  that  the  question  has  less  in- 
terest for  mankind  than  Is  generally  supposed. 
Two  valuable  single  volume  Bible  dictionariea 
ap(>eart*d  this  year:  The  Standard  Bible  Dic- 

tionary, cdileil  by  Malanethon  W.  .Taeobus,  R. 
K.  Koursc  and  Andrew  C.  Zenoa-  and  a Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  edited  by  James  Hnstlnga, 
John  C.  Lambert  and  Sliailer  Mathews.  Both 
are  de«!gne<l  to  put  the  results  of  modern  re- 
search and  criticism  at  the  command  of  min- 
isters and  laymen,  for  whom  the  larpT  dietion- 
ariea  of  Hastings  and  Cheyne  are  too  elnlK>rato 
and  expensive.  Other  works  of  interest  in  this 
field  are:  Origins  of  Christianity  and  Spirit  of 
Christ  m Common  Life,  by  C.  Biggs;  The  Gns- 
prt  and  Human  AVrrf«,  by  John  Figgis; 
Studies  in  Christianity,  hy  Borden  Parker 
llownc;  I,uke,  the  Physician,  by  W.  M.  Ramsay; 
The  Pauline  Epistles,  by  Robert  Scott;  Chris- 
ixnnity  at  the  Cross  Hoads,  by  the  late  George 
Tyrrell;  The  Hrligion  of  the  Future,  by  ex- 
Pre«ident  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard;  The 
Teaching  of  Jesus  Conrrrm’n^  the  Future,  by 
Henry  Burton  Sliarman;  Bihlical  Criticism  ana 
.1/odrrn  Thought,  by  W.  G.  .Jordan;  The  Psycho- 
logiml  Phenomena  of  C/iri.tfiaMi/i/.  by  Georp' 
Barton  Cutten;  Modern  Thought  and  the  Crisis 
in  Belief,  by  RoIhtI  Mark  U'enley;  The  Will  to 
Doubt,  by  .Alfred  Henry  TJoyd;  The  Sikh  Keli- 
giun.  Its  Gurus,  Sacred  Writings  and  Authors, 
by  Max  Arthur  MacaulilFe;  Heligious  Attitude 
and  Life  in  Islam,  by  Duncan  Black  Macdonald; 
Hrligion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  by  Robt‘rt 
William  Rog«Ts.  Here  may  Ik*  mentioned  a vol- 
ume which  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  classi- 
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ftcd,  f(cenr/t  and  Portraits,  by  Frederic  Man- 
ning, A »cri(*fl  of  imaginary  eonveraations  on 
life,  philosophy  and  religion,  beginning  with 
Adam  and  Kve  in  K<len  and  ending  with  Kenan 
and  I>eo  XIII.  in  the  next  wiirld. 

EDrcATioN.  Most  of  the  mimcrous  books  in 
this  field  are  of  a technical  nature,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  those  which  appeal  to  a 
larger  circle  of  readers:  i^ocinl  Drrrlopment 

and  Education,  by  M.  V^  O’Shea;  £7</urofion 
and  Industrial  Frofutton.  by  Frank  Tracy  (’arl- 
ton;  Psychology  of  Thinking,  by  Irving  t^lgar 
Miller;  Psychology  and  the  Teacher,  by  Hugo 
Mtinsterberg;  The  Reorganization  of  Our  Cof- 
leges,  by  Clarence  F.  Birdseye;  The  U'omen  of 
a State  University,  the  working  of  co-cdueation 
in  the  ITniversity  of  Wisc^msin,  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Remington  Olin;  Impressions  of  Ameriron  Edu- 
cation  in  190H,  by  Sar^li  A.  Burstall;  Fdi/ra* 
tion  in  the  Far  East,  by  Charles  Franklin 
Thwing;  Japanese  Education,  by  Baron  Kikti* 
chi;  History  of  Education  Before  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  Frank  Pierrepont  Oraves;  The  Study 
of  Religion  in  the  Italian  Vnirersities.  by  the 
Rev.  L.  H.  Jordon  and  Ikddassare  I.4ibanca. 

History.  The  very  energetic  production  of 
historical  literature,  particularly  .American,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  Ho(*nis  to  ha%’e  lK*«*n  fol- 
lowed by  a lull,  in  w'hich  comparatively  few  orig* 
inal  studies  of  importance  are  being  ma«le.  The 
Cambridge  Mftdrrn  History,  jilanned  by  the  late 
I./Ord  Acton  and  carried  out  hy  the  cof>j»eration 
of  many  specialials,  published  its  eleventh  vol- 
ume, covering  the  period  from  1845  to  1871. 
The  hand>«-)nndy  il!ustrate<i  and  comprehensive 
History  of  the  United  States,  by  Elroy  Me- 
Kendree  Avery,  is  one-third  completed  by  the 
publication  of  its  fifth  volume,  covering  the 
period  from  the  French  and  Indian  War  to  the 
IVcIaration  of  Inde|K*ndence.  The  tercentenary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  brought 
out  many  liooks  on  New  York,  historical  and 
descriptive,  of  which  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Kennse- 
la**r’s  History  of  the  City  of  .Vctc  York  m the 
Seventeenth  Century,  is  the  most  irnp^irtaiit. 
A briefer  and  more  popular  narrative  is  given 
by  William  Elliot  Grims  in  his  Story  of  Sew 
Sethcrland.  Mrs.  Marion  .McMurrough  Mul- 
ball’a  Explorers  in  the  \cic  M'orld  Before  and 
After  Columbus,  is  chiefly  of  interest  for  its 
story  of  the  Jesuit  missions  of  Paraguay  and 
its  pre-Columbian  maps.  Our  Sarat  IV'nr  urith 
France,  by  Gardner  Weld  Allen,  is  a clear  and 
readable  *acc(>unt  of  little  known  incidents  of 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  con- 
temporary material. 

In  French  history  we  have  a short  History  of 
the  French  Ret'.olution,  by  Robert  Matteson 
.Tohnson;  an  anec»lotal  account  of  the  political, 
Sficial.  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  progress 
of  the  Third  French  Republic  to  the  end  of 
1P08,  by  Frederick  Lawton;  a sketch  of  The 
Court  of  Louis  XIII.,  by  Mrs.  K.  A.  Patmore, 
devoted  especially  to  Richelieu;  The  Bars  of 
Rvliyion  in  France,  1550-I57C,  by  James  West- 
fall  Thompson,  a scholarly  work  incorporating 
rec«*iit  research;  The  Court  of  u iSViint.  Louis 
IX.,  by  Winnifred  F.  Knox.  P.  Hume  Brown, 
who  publl.shed  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
of  Scotland  eleven  years  ago,  reached  the  tliird 
volume  this  year. 

On  the  British  Empire  and  its  de|»ondeneies 
we  have:  .1  Century  of  Empire,  by  Sir  lIerU*rt 
Maxwell;  History  of  Canada,  i7fi3-1812,  by 
Charles  Pre.stwood  Lucuis;  India  Through  the 


Ages,  by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  a popular  and  pic- 
turesque history  of  Hindustan;  .4  Colonial  .4u- 
tocracy,  New  South  Wales  under  Governor  Mac- 
quarie. 1810-1821,  by  Miss  Marion  Phillips; 
The  Last  Years  of  the  Protectorate,  1650-1658, 
by  Charles  Harding  F'irth;  George  1.  and  the 
.YorfAern  War,  by  James  Frederick  Chance,  a 
study  of  British  Hanoverian  policy  in  the  North 
of  Europe*  in  the  years  1700-1721;  A History  of 
Under  its  Txro  White  Rajahs.  18.10- 
1908,  by  S.  Baring  Gould  and  C.  A.  Bampfyldc; 
Burma  Through  the  i’enturies,  by  J.  Stuart; 
Memoirs  of  Bober,  Emjtertjr  of  India,  First  of 
the  Great  Moghuls,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  G. 
Tall)ot.  William  Warde  Fowler  describes  Social 
Life,  at  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cierro.  Part  II. 
of  I>metrius  C.  Boulger’s  History  of  Belgium 
includes  the  years  1815-1865.  The  history  of 
Italy  from  f®  1790,  is  told  by  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Vernon  (K.  Dorothea  Ewart). 

Gkki;ral  Biography,  The  year  1909  was  rich 
in  biographical  literature  partly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  tlK*  centenary  celebrations  already 
mentioned.  Probably  the  most  notable  br>ok  »»f 
llie  year  in  this  fieid  is  The  Autobiography  of 
Sir  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  supplementi'il  from 
his  letters,  diaries  and  notel>ooks  hy  his  wife, 
Dorothy  Stanley.  TIk»  remarkable  life-story  of 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  Customs  from  1863  to  1908,  has  Imvo 
told  by  his  nieee,  Julia  Bredon.  That  pioneer 
in  psychical  research  ami  crystal-gazing.  John 
Dee,  has  lK*en  nm«le  tlie  subject  of  a biography 
by  Mias  Charlotte  Fell  Smith.  Miss  .Alice 
Shield  continues  her  studies  of  The  Pretenders 
hy  a volume  of  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal  of 
York,  and  His  Times,  Miss  Alice  Drayton 
Greenwocnl  has  published  her  first  volume  of  the 
Lives  of  Hanoverian  Queens  of  England. 

Other  English  biographies  and  memoir.s  of  in- 
terest are:  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  U'o/fe, 
by  Brecklea  Wilsrm;  The  I.^st  Days  of  ('harlrs 
II.,  by  Raymond  C'rawford;  The  Girlhood  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Frank  A.  Mumby;  Ijody 
Hester  Stanhope,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Roundell; 
The  Life  of  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton,  by  .Tames 
Gray  Perkins;  The  Correspondence  of  Priscilla, 
Countess  of  Westmorland,  edited  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Ro.se  Weigall;  Memories  of  Fifty 
Years,  by  Lady  St.  Ilelier  (Mary  Jeune)  ; and 
The  Recollections  of  Lady  Cardigan,  which  bad 
a succf's  dc  scandale  on  account  of  her  frankness 
in  discussing  her  contemporaries. 

French  biographies  are  numerous  as  usual, 
among  them:  The  Maid  of  France,  being  the 
story  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  by 
Andrew  I.<uig;  The  Rose  of  Savoy,  Marie  Ade- 
laide, by  Hugh  Noel  Willinm.s;  Louis  .YT*/.  and 
Mary  Antoinette,  by  .Andrew  C.  P.  Haggard; 
Madame  Elizabeth  dr  France,  by  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Maxwell;  The  Life  of  Mirabrau,  by  S.  G. 
Tallentyre;  The  King  B'Ao  Never  Reignf'd: 
Memoirs  Upon  Louis  A'I7/.,  by  Eckard  and 
NaundorfT;  .V<ipo/eon’«  Brothers,  by  A.  HtlHard 
Atteridge.  Mrs.  Ady  (Julia  Cartwright)  de- 
votes two  large  volumes  to  “the  perfect  cour- 
tier,” Baldassare  Castiglione,  1478-1529.  Oc*orge 
Macaulay  Trevelyan  tells  the  story  of  the  cam- 
paign of  I860  in  Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand. 
R.  Neshit  Bain  in  The  Last  King  of  Poland  amf 
His  ContemporaricH,  give**  a vivid  picture  of  the 
d*iwnfiill  of  I’nliiml.  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Manter  John  Hus.  hy  Franz  H.  II.  TJltzow,  is 
a thorough  and  ini)mrtial  study  of  the  Bohemian 
reformer.  Miss  Ida  .Ashworth  Taylor  gives  us 
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Ilvo«  of  Qurt'n  Chrinliana  of  Stcrdrn  and  of 
Henry  Kdtcard  Manning,  “ cardinal-democrat.’* 

Of  American  biography  and  memoirs  wo  have 
Rctrospectioun  of  an  Active  Life,  by  John  Bijre- 
low,  ninety  years  in  three  volumes;  Hccolleo- 
tiona  of  Grover  Cleveland,  by  (loorge  F.  Parker, 
written  from  intimate  acquaintance;  The  Auto- 
biography  of  ^iaihaniel  i^outhgate  Shalvr,  geolo* 
gist  and  man  of  letters;  Robert  V.  Haynea  and 
Hia  Times,  by  TIuKxIore  Belu>ne  Jor^'ey;  Robert 
Fulton  and  the  Claremont,  by  ^frs.  Alice  Cary 
Sutcliffe;  Rtephen  .4.  Douglass,  by  Clark  Ezra 
Carr;  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  tho 
Letters  and  Journals  of  Samuel  Gridley  Hotre, 
edited  by  his  daughter,  Laura  E.  Richards,  deal- 
ing with  his  life  in  Boston  from  1832  to  1870. 
Of  the  numerous  lives  of  artists,  musicians  and 
actors,  there  is  siMice  to  mention  only  a few: 
Raphael,  by  Adoli  Paul  Oppe;  Michael  Angelo 
and  (i Air/oadato,  by  OeraU  Stanley  Davies; 
John  Hoppner,  R.  A.,  by  William  McKay  and 
W.  Roberts;  Grieg  as  i/an  and  aa  Composer, 
by  Henry  Theopliilus  Finck;  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  by  Sir  Hubert  H.  Parry;  Handel,  by  U.  A. 
Streatfeild;  Joseph  Jefferson  and  Hia  Friends, 
by  Eugenie  Paul  Jefferson,  his  daughter-in-law; 
J/r/6o’s  Life,  Art  and  Profession,  by  Agnes  C. 
Murphy. 

Travel  a5d  Description.  Each  year  shows 
a large  increase  in  tlic  number  of  new*  books  de- 
scriptive of  foreign  sccncH  and  p»H)ples,  often 
lavishly  or  handsomely  illustrated  with  half- 
tones or  color  plates.  These  are  uscfful  to  per- 
sc^ns  interests!  in  these  particular  localities, 
hut  few  of  tliem  are  Butl'iciently  distinctive  to  be 
discussed  here.  Four  hooks  dealing  with  fa- 
miliar places  require  mention  because  of  their 
charm  of  style.  Seven  English  Cities,  by  Wil- 
liam Dean  ilowells;  7ta/i<in  Hours,  by  Henry 
James;  The  Wanderer  in  Paris,  by  Edward 
V’errall  Lucas;  The  Wander  Years,  by  James 
Henry  Yoxall.  Tlw  year  was  distinguislusl  by 
the  publication  of  two  narratives  of  explora- 
tion in  unknown  regions  of  the  t'arth.  Works 
of  as  much  interest  and  novelty  have  l>ec*n  rare 
in  the  past  and  will  Iw  itn^Missihle  in  the  near 
future.  They  are  the  story  of  the  British  Ant- 
aridic  ExtK*diti»n.  1907-1>,  The  Heart  of  the  .4ftf- 
arctic,  by  Kir  Ernest  H.  Shackleton,  with  an 
account  of  the  first  journey  to  the  South  Mag- 
netic Pole  by  Professor  Edgeworth  David;  and 
Trans  Himalaya,  by  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  giving 
the  results  of  his  exploration  of  a new  mountain 
range  on  the  borderland  of  ThiU*t,  to  w’hich 
he  haa  given  that  name.  In  this  connection  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  Five  Months  i»  the 
Himalaya,  by  Arnold  L.  Mumm;  Peaks  and 
Glaciers  of  .Vun  A'un.  bv  Fanny  B.  and  William 
H.  Workman;  Kashmir,  by  Major  Molyneux 
and  Sir  Francis  Younghusband ; .4 round  Af- 
ghanistan, by  Major  de  B-  de  I^aco-ite;  Among 
the  Wild  Tribes  of  the  .4/<;Afin  Frontier,  by 
Theodore  I^ighton  Pennell;  The  Frontiers  of 
Baluchistan,  by  f».  P.  Tate. 

The  establishment  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Turkey  and  the  annexation  of  Lk^nia 
and  Hcraegovina  by  Austria  attracted  public 
attention  to  these  two  countries;  as  shown  by 
The  Revolution  in  Cimstantinople  and  Turkey. 
by  Sir  William  Ramsay;  The  Airakrning  of 
Turkey,  by  K.  F.  Knight;  Turkey  in  Revolution, 
by  (’harles  Roilen  Buxton;  The  Soul  of  a Turk. 
bv  Victoria  de  Bunsen;  Hnremlik,  some  pages 
from  the  life  of  Turkish  women,  by  Demelra 
Brown;  High  AR>unia.  by  M.  Edith  Durluun; 


Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  by  l^laudc  M.  Holbach; 
Hungary  and  the  Hungarians,  by  W.  B.  Fors- 
ter Bovill;  Hungary  of  To-day,  by  Members  of 
the  Hungarian  Government;  The  /Jpi‘e/opmr#if 
of  Hungarian  Constitutional  Liberty,  by  Count 
Julius  Andrassy;  Austria-Hungary,  by  Geoffrey 
Drage;  The  Austrian  Court  in  the  A’inclccri/A 
Century,  by  Sir  Horace  Rumtiold;  Racial  Prob- 
lems in  Hungary,  by  ’*  Kcotus  Viator.”  On  Africa 
we  have;  The  Korthu?ard  Trek,  by  Stanley 
Portal  Hyatt:  Southern  Hhoiiesia,  by  Percy  F. 
Hone;  Pre-Historic  Rhoilesia,  by  R.  N.  Hall; 
The  Basutoa,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden;  The 
Crime  of  the  C’on.Qo,  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
On  South  and  Central  America:  The  American 

Egypt:  A Record  of  Travel  in  Yucafan,  by 
Channing  Arnold  and  F.  J.  Tabor  Frost; 
Mexico,  by  C.  Reginald  Enoch;  The  Journal  of 
an  Expedition  Across  Venezuela  and  Cob>m6to, 
1906-1907,  by  Hirnm  Bingham;  The  Andean 
Land,  by  Charles  S.  Osborn;  Wanderings  in 
South  America,  by  Charles  Waterton;  Peru  and 
Mexico,  by  C.  Reginald  Enock;  A History  of 
Jamaica,  by  W.  J.  Gardiner. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  miscellaneous 
books  of  travel:  A Holiday  in  Connemara,  by 

Stephen  Gwynn;  The  Sorfolk  and  Suffolk  Coast, 
by  W.  A.  Dutt;  Essex,  painted  by  L.  Burleigh 
Bruhl,  descrilsMl  by  R.  IIop<*  Moncrieff;  Eng- 
land and  the  English,  from  an  American  point 
of  view,  clever  and  fair-minded  studies  by  Price 
Collier;  Holland  of  To-day.  by  George  Wharton 
Edwards;  Siena:  The  Story  of  a Medierval  Com- 
mune, by  Ferdinand  Schevill;  Spain  of  To-day 
from  H'ifAin,  by  .Manuel  Audviar;  Cathedral 
Cities  of  Sjtain,  bv  W.  W.  Collins;  Going  Doten 
From  Jerusalem,  ty  Norman  Duncan;  Kexo  Kexc 
York,  by  John  Charles  Van  Dyke;  Picturesque 
Hudson,  by  Clifton  Johnson;  Americans:  An 
Impression,  by  Francis  Alexander;  Handbook 
of  Alaska,  by  Major-General  A.  VV’.  Greeley; 
The  Confessions  of  a Beachcomber  in  tropical 
Queensland,  by  E.  J.  Banfield;  A«sfra/i«,  by 
W.  H.  T«ang:  Letters  from  China,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the 
women  of  China,  by  Sarah  Pike  Conger;  Things 
Korean,  by  Horace  Newton  Allen;  Evolution  of 
Keie  China,  by  William  N.  Brewster;  The  Peo- 
ple of  the  Polar  Sorth,  by  Knud  Rasmussen. 

Social  and  Political  Science.  In  this  de- 
partment we  shall  consider  only  books  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader.  On  the  race  ques- 
tion and  problems  of  city  life  wo  have  The  Story 
of  the  Segro,  by  Booker  Taliaferro  Washington, 
what  the  negro  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
attaining  a higher  civilization;  The  German  Ele- 
ment in  the  United  States,  its  political,  moral, 
social  and  educational  inlliience.  by  Albert  Bern- 
hardt Faust;  The  Immigrant  Tide,  its  effect  on 
Europe  and  America,  by  Edward  A.  Steiner; 
Chinese  Immigration,  by  Mrs.  Mary  RolK*rt 
Coolidge;  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
Streets,  by  Jane  Addams,  based  on  her  Hull 
House  experiences;  Misery  and  Its  Causes,  by 
Edward  T.  Di'vine,  a scientific  analysis  of  pov- 
erty and  disease  and  a discussion  of  the 
methods  of  their  alleviation;  The  Family  and 
the  \ation,  by  William  C.  D.  Wljetharn  and 
Catherine  D.  Whetham.  a study  in  natural  in- 
heritance and  a plea  for  eugenics;  The  Got'crn- 
went  of  American  Cities,  by  Horace  Edward 
D*-nijng.  The  leading  l>ooks  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  much  debated  sulTragi*  questhm  are  Equal 
Suffrage,  by  Helen  I>nura  Sumner,  a careful 
study  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  Colorado; 
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and  The  IVronj?  and  /Vnl  of  U'oman  Huffroffc, 
by  tiu*  U»‘V,  JaiiK'M  Mimr«K*  l$ucklt*y,  iin  ar}!U* 
mont  it.  For  and  a^uiimt  Si.K'ialiHm 

tlnT«  are  ^’fa‘ta/t«m  in  Theory  anJ  /*rartice,  by 
Morrir«  one  of  the  leadern  of  the  bucta* 

liat  party  in  the  rniled  .Stateis;  tivcialism  and 
(Jovernmenty  by  J.  Kanway  Macdonald,  advocat* 
inx  a more  moderate  form  of  Socialinm;  /vco* 
nomio  Heresies,  by  8ir  Nathaniel  Nathan,  op- 
posing lM)th  the  orthodox  economists  and  the 
MKialista;  The  Menace  of  Socialism  by  W. 
I.awler  Wilson,  a warning  of  revolution  j and 
Soriatism  in  Social  (iovcrnmvnty  by  \W.  O. 
Towler.  an  unfavorable  criticism  of  British 
munieijm]  experiments.  On  economio  history. 
Surly  Years  of  Protection  ««  Canada,  IH46-lftoV, 
by  Edward  Porritt.  an  original  study  of  Cana- 
dian tariff  policy;  F'lvj/wfum  of  Modern  Cer- 
many,  by  William  Harbiit  T)awson.  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  commercial  and  industrial  progress; 
(>«f/iwra  of  the  Kroaomir  History  of  F.tujlandy 
a study  in  social  development  from  the  l^xon 
invasion,  by  H.  O.  Meredith. 

LITEKATUBE,  FBE?u:ri.  S('c  FBrxcn  Lit- 

ERATt’BE. 

EITEBATUBE,  GEBua:r.  So«  Cebman  Lit- 

ERATinUC. 

LIVESTOCK  EXPOSITION.  Sec  Agbi- 
CUI.TrBE. 

LOAN  AND  TBUST  COMPANIES,  No 
branch  of  America  banking  has  expanded 
so  rapidly  in  recent  years  as  that  rep- 
resented by  tl»c  loan  and  trust  companies. 
Thus  in  ISOfl  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency’s report  sbowe<l  only  246  such  com- 
panies. w-hile  in  IflOO  It  showed  1070. 
The  aggregate  resources  in  1000  were  $4,- 
(KJR.534,000,  an  increase  of  41  j»er  cent,  in 
four  years.  These  resources  equaleii  about  one- 
fifth  the  total  resources  of  all  bank.s  in  the 
United  States,  and  more  tlian  two  flftlw  those 
of  all  national  Imnks.  They  included  loans 
on  real  estate  and  mortgages  owned,  $377,3 1 H,- 
000;  loans  on  other  collateral  security.  $1,222,- 
881, OX>;  other  loans  and  discounts.  $460,530,- 
000;  stocks  and  bonds,  $900.10fh000;  cash  on 
hand.  $264.<K>0.000.  The  liabilities  included 
capital  and  surplus.  $H.5fl. 145,000;  and  individ- 
ual dep4*sit8,  $2.8.36,836,CM>0.  These  companies 
held  2i».2  per  cent,  of  all  individual  deposits 
in  HMM),  ns  compared  with  14.2  per  cent.  In 
IflOO.  T^e  defM>sits  in  1000  inelmled  $657,607,- 
000  of  savings  deposits,  credited  to  1.065,000  de- 
positors, and  drawing  an  avenige  of  .3.43  per 
cent,  interest.  The  non-savings  deposits  drew 
on  average  of  2.34  per  cent,  interest.  The  cash 
on  hand  was  slightly  less  than  8 per  cent,  of 
the  deposits  subject  to  ohoek. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  first  in  the  number  of 
loan  and  tnist  companies  with  278.  of  which 
60  were  In  Philadelphia  and  41  In  Pittsburg, 
New  York  with  only  85  stands  preeminent  in 
the  resource's  of  its  companies.  TIjiis  the  Penn- 
sylvania companies  had  aggregate  res»uircea  of 
$635,377,000,  the  42  IlliiUfis  companiew,  $150,- 
107.000,  and  the  New'  York  companies,  $1,574.- 
HSShOOO.  New  York  City  had  .30  eompcmles 
with  nggregat**  resources  of  $1,318,775,000,  and 
(liicngo  ID  with  resources  of  $415,282,000.  Sec 
Bankb  am>  Banking. 

LODGE,  Gkorgi:  CAnoT.  An  American  poet, 
died  August  22.  IDOD.  ITe  was  the  son  of 
Senator  Henry  ('alM»t  TxhV.'*’.  and  was  Iwirn  in 
Boston  in  1873.  He  graduat«<l  fnun  Harvard 


I'niwraity  in  1805,  and  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  He  s«‘rv»*d  through  the 
Spaiiish-.\mericuii  War,  with  the  rank  of  ensign. 
Following  the  close  of  the  war  he  U'came  private 
aecretary  to  his  father,  and  held  this  position 
until  his  death.  Mr.  I.iodge  was  a frequent  con- 
tributor of  verse  to  the  magazines.  His  pub- 
lished works  Include  Song  of  the  Hare  (1808); 
Poems  (1002);  Cain  (a  drama.  1D04),  and  The 
Great  Adventure  (1U05).  He  was  regarded  by 
competent  critics  as  a writer  of  unusual  gifts, 
distinctly  in  the  flrst  rank  of  the  younger 
American  poets. 

LOEB^  L/>i:t8.  An  American  artist,  died 
July  12,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  1866.  At  the  age  of  19  he  removed  to  New 
York  City,  where  be  i>ecame  well-known  as  an 
illuBtrator.  He  went  to  Paris  and  completed 
his  art  studies  under  Gf-rome.  Returning  to 
the  I’nlted  States  he  executeil  many  Important 
commissions.  He  wos  elected  an  associate  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1901,  and 
an  Academician  in  1*906.  He  won  several  im- 
portant prizes,  and  received  medals  at  the  Buf- 
lalo  and  8t.  I..ouis  expositions. 

LOGAN,  OuvE.  An  American  writer,  died 
on  April  28,  1909.  She  wjis  l>orn  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  in  1 839.  After  a successtful  period  on 
the  stage  she  graduated  from  an  English  eoUege 
for  Women.  She  lived  for  a time  in  Paris, 
contributing  to  English  and  French  publications. 
In  1864  she  again  went  on  the  stage  in  a play 
of  her  own,  kreleen,  in  which  she  starred  in 
the  United  SUtes.  She  achieved  great  success 
in  1805  in  a play  calleil  Sam,  Shortly  after  the 
completion  of  Iht  ct>lloge  course  she  married 
Edward  A.  De  Lille.  She  secured  a divorce  from 
him  in  1865,  and  shortly  afterwards  married 
W.  W.  Sikes.  Following  this  she  left  the  stage 
and  bcconio  a popular  hTturer  on  woman’s 
rights.  She  wrote  and  adapted  several  success- 
ful plays,  and  contributed  to  many  ))criodicals. 
in  1883  her  husband  died  and  site  married  her 
secretary,  Jantes  O'Neil.  He  proved  to  be  worth- 
less, ami  Olive  Ixi^n  gra^Iually  sank  from 
sight  until,  in  1906,  she  ap|>eared  in  a police 
court  in  New  York  asking  for  relief.  Slie  was 
found  by  friends  and  placed  in  comfortable  sur- 
roundings, but  she  became  Insane  and  died  in 
an  asylum  in  England.  Among  her  friends  were 
most  of  the  leading  writers  and  public  men  of 
her  time.  Among  her  works  are  Photographs 
of  London  Life,  Chdteau  Froissac,  and  Get  Thcc 
Behind  Me,  Satan. 

LOMBBOSO,  ('E8ABE.  An  Ttalian  crimin- 
ologist, died  October  10,  1909.  He  was  born  in 
VVronn,  in  18.36.  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Turin.  Ho  studied  literature,  lin- 
guistics and  archieob^y,  but  changed  bis  plana 
and  for  eight  years  was  a military  surgeon. 
In  1862  he  was  apjMiinted  professor  of  the  dis- 
eases of  (he  mind  at  the  University  of  Pavia, 
and  biter  took  cbargi*  of  the  insane  asylum  at 
PcHiiro.  He  cv»*ntually  l»ecame  professor  of 
nwdical  law  and  psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Turin.  The  npp<-nrsnee  of  his  great  l»ook. 
The  Criminal,  in  1875.  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  science  of  criminal  anthropology,  and 
Ty>njbroHo  Iwcame  the  head  of  the  Italian  school. 
As  against  Nordau’s  theory  of  degeneration, 
he  hebl  that  the  criminal  was  insane  through 
nbnornm1itii>s  of  development  or  arrested  de- 
velopmi'iit.  He  maintained  that  the  bom 
criminal  is  distinguished  from  other  men  by 
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physical  stigmata  which  can  be  easily  deter* 
niinedt  difTerentiated  frum  the  normal  anntomic' 
ally  as  well  as  psychologically.  Chief  among 
his  stigmata  are  excessive  asyrometry  of  the 
skull,  suiull  cranial  capacity,  abnormal  features, 
and  slight  growth  of  the  b^rd  relative  to  the 
hair  of  the  head.  For  boldly  stating  bis  posi* 
tion  thirty  years  ago  he  was  roundly  abased 
by  the  people  of  his  country.  In  1879,  when 
Passanante  attempted  the  life  of  King  Humbert 
in  Naples,  the  authorities  wished  the  wuuld  lie 
assassin  punished,  but  Ix»mbroso  advised  send* 
ing  lum  to  an  asylum.  Passanante  was  sent  to 
a dungeon  and  13  years  labT  a commisttion  of 
alienists  pronounced  him  iusnne.  The  studies 
which  led  him  to  hit  conclusion  regarding 
criminals  date  back  to  1868,  when  a case  came 
under  his  obeervation  in  which  a soldier  in 
anger  killed  an  ofllcer  and  was  executed.  Loro- 
broso  made  the  autopsy  and  was  surprised  to 
And  an  occipital  dent  in  the  skull.  He  con* 
oeived  at  once  that  the  soldier's  crime  was  due 
to  an  incomulete  development  of  the  brain,  due 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  skull.  He  continued 
his  studies  along  this  line  and  later  showed  the 
world  how  in  this  way  crime  originates  and 
crimlnolwy  is  propapited.  He  found  a remetly 
in  careful  education  and  development.  In  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  something  of  a 
reaction  against  Lombroso's  theories  of  crimin- 
ology. He  was  a copious  writer,  and  English 
translations  of  his  works.  The  Man  of  Omiua 
and  The  Female'  Offender,  were  published  in 
1801  and  1896  respectively.  Both  caused  great 
discussion.  In  addition  to  his  works  on  crimin- 
ology he  wrote  two  books  on  pellagra,  (q.  v.)  a 
disease  which  is  now  attracting  some  attention 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  long  been  a scourge 
of  Italy.  Among  his  other  books  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above  are  the  following: 
Rieerche  #ul  cretiniamo  in  Lombardia  (1869); 
Oenio  t foUia  (1864);  Bulla  mieroeefalia  e nul 
eretiniamo  con  applieazione  alia  medicina  legale 
(1673);  L*amore  nel  auicidio  e nel  delifto 
(1881);  Sulla  medrina  legale  del  cadavere  (2d 
1890);  Le  piit  rccenti  acoperie  ed  applu 
caaioni  della  paiehiatria  ed  antropologia  crimin’ 
ale  (1894);  L'antiaemitiamo  e le  acienze  mod’ 
erne  (1894);  Oenio  e degenerazione  (1897). 
His  last  honk,  translated  into  English  as  After 
DeatK  Whuff  was. published  in  1909. 

LOBIM£B»  William.  An  American  public 
otticial,  United  States  Senator  from  IDinois.  He 
was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1861. 
Ills  parents  removed  to  the  United  Stab*s  In 
1866.  and  lived  for  a time  In  Detroit,  moving 
to  Chicago  In  1870.  When  the  son  waa  12  years 
old  the  father  died  and  the  former  was  left, 
with  bis  brother,  to  support  their  mother  and 
three  sisters.  He  sold  newspapers,  and  did 
other  like  work  until  he  obtained  a position  in 
the  stockyards.  He  later  became  a horse  car 
conductor  and  in  this  position  first  showed  his 
talent  for  handling  men.  He  organized  a street 
railway  employees*  assitcistion  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  politics.  He  hf'came  prominent  in 
ward  politics  and  went  into  the  real  estate 
business.  In  1894  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
to  Congress  and  again  in  1896  and  1808.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  become  strong  in  local 
politics  of  Chicago  sncl  by  llMMl  he  was  able  to 
dictate  nominations  for  city  ofiicers.  In  1900 
he  failed  of  reiMcction  to  Congress,  but  suc- 
ceeded In  electing  his  candidate  for  governor  of 
the  State.  HU  candidates  for  State  offices  met 


with  defeat  in  1904  and  in  the  meantime  he  hod 
been  elected  again  to  Coiigre^,  and  shortly  Ih*- 
came  even  more  |»uwerfiil  in  h)Cttl  jtolitics.  Ho 
strongly  opposed  (lovernur  Denren,  but  his  can- 
didate was  defeated  at  the  pHdls.  In  1998  ho 
formed  a coalition  ogsiinst  the  renomination 
of  Governor  Deneen,  but  was  again  defeaUHL 
When  Senator  Hopkins  appeared  as  a cumlidato 
for  rwdoction  to  the  Stmate,  strong  optiosition 
developetl,  resulting  in  a deatlh^^k,  which  lasted 
from  January  till  -May.  S<*«at<>r  !.orlnjer  had 
hitherto  been  friendly  to  Senator  Hopkins,  but 
now  appeared  in  opposition.  Gradually  other 
candidates  against  Hopkins  were  eliminate<l  un- 
til Lorimer  was  able  to  make  the  nomination 
himself.  8ee  Illinois. 

LOS  ANOELES,  Caxifobnia.  Sec  Elec- 
toral Hkfobm. 

LOUISIANA  One  oT  the  Gulf  States  of 
the  Unitetl  States.  Us  total  area  is  48,506 
square  miles,  of  w’hich  3097  square  miles  arc 
water.  The  population,  according  to  a KiNleral 
estimate  made  in  1999,  was  in  that  year  1,* 
618,358. 

Mi.nf:bal  pRonucTioii.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  is  petroleum, 
in  wliich  Louisiana  ranks  eighth,  having  in 
1908  surpassed  Indiana,  which  previous  to  that 
year  liad  held  this  relative  position.  There  were 
produced  in  1908  in  the  State  6.835,130  bar- 
rels, as  compared  with  6.000.^221  barrels  in 
1907,  Tlio  vuue  of  the  prmluct  in  1908  was 
$1,131,173,  as  compared  with  a value  of  $4,063,- 
033  in  1907.  Work  in  the  Caddo  Held  was  bum- 
pered in  May  and  .lunc  by  high  water.  In 
June,  1908,  the  district  was  extendiMl  to  I^ewis, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Oil  City,  by  the  bring- 
ing in  of  a larg*'  gas  well  whose  yield  was 
reckoned  at  15,000, OOU  feet  per  day.  (5n  De- 
cember 16,  1908,  the  St*crelary  of  the  Interior 
withdrew  from  entry,  by  the  President’s  order, 
all  the  public  lands  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  the 
Caddo  field,  embracing  about  6590  acres.  This 
action  was  taken  i>ending  a cnreftil  geologic  in- 
vestigation by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  State  with 
a view  to  preventing  a waste  of  natural  gas 
which  had  l>een  cstiraateti  (it  7.5.000.000  cubic 
feet  a day.  An  Investigation  of  the  oil  field 
is  in  progress  and  will  he  available  in  the  spring 
of  1910.  In  Southern  I.,ouisinna  the  production 
was  maintained  by  steady  devidopments  at 
Welsh  and  Jennings.  The  State  is  a large 
producer  of  sulphur,  in  which  1.ouisiana  domi- 
nates the  w'orld’s  sulphur  trade.  In  the  pro- 
duetion  of  salt  Louisiana  ranks  fifth.  The  pro- 
duction in  1908  was  947.129  barrels  valued  at 
$249,733,  as  compared  with  1,157.621  barrels 
in  1907  valued  at  $226,892.  Tlie  salt  mined  in 
I»uitiana  comes  from  the  Weeks  and  Avery 
Islands,  so  called,  in  Iberia  Parish.  The  clay 
roducts  in  the  State  in  1908  were  valued  at 
629.924,  compared  with  n value  of  $928,570 
in  1907.  The  State  Is  also  a producer  of  min- 
eral water.  The  value  of  tiie  mineral  products 
of  the  State  for  1908  was  $12,113,009,  as  com- 
pared with  a value  of  the  product  for  1007  of 
$10,876,719. 

There  was  conaidernhle  decline  in  southern 
IxMifsiana  in  the  output  of  ]»etro!cum  in  1909. 
This  w'os  olfset  by  an  increiiJie  in  the  production 
in  the  Catldo  field  under  the  stimulus  due  to 
the  starting  of  tvork  on  the  refinery  of  the 
Standard  Oil  CVimpany  at  Baton  Rouge  qikI  on 
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a pip^  line  cnnnoctinf?  it  with  the  Cft«Mo  field. 
The  »i^ifieaiit  feature  in  thi»  drillinj;  haa  Ihh'H 
the  BUcwsH  of  per»intent  etfort*  to  dii*c*m*r  oil 
at  lower  level*,  particularly  north  and  north* 
west  of  the  former  productive  rc‘pii)n. 

AumctLTrKE  axd  Stock  Uaihino.  The 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  princi]>al 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to 
the  United  Slates  l>>|>artment  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  51.198,000  bu.tlids,  val- 
ued at  $35,327,000  from  2,220.*HM1  acres;  oats, 

640.000  bushels,  valutnl  at  $397,000  from  .32,000 
acres;  rice,  ]2,r>75,(MK)  busheU.  valuetl  at  $10,- 

013.000  from  375.(M»0  acres;  potato«*s.  1,200.000 
bushels,  valued  at  $1,092,000  from  10,000  acres; 
hay,  34,000  tons,  valui*d  at  $304,000  from  23,- 
OOU  acres;  tobacco,  220,000  pounds,  value<l  av 
$81,400  from  400  acres.  lA>uisiuna  occupi<*a 
first  place  in  the  production  of  rice,  surpassing 
in  1908  Texas,  which  previous  to  that  time  held 
first  place.  The  crop  of  1909  was  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  1908,  which  was  11J).50.()00 
bushels.  The  acreage  increaaiMl  from  35o.(K)0  to 
375.000.  The  farm  animals  in  the  State  re- 
mained practically  constant  since  1900  except 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mules  and  a 
decrease  in  the  niimlxT  of  swine.  The  estimated 
wool  clip  in  1909  was  475.240  p»>uiids.  The 
CT)tton  crop  of  1009-10  was  estimattsl  at  280,* 
000  bales.  The  production  of  cane  sugar  in 
1909  was  estimated  at  325,000  tons. 

Fihhebik.m.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  tl»c  year 
ending  December  31.  1908,  was  $1,508,800.  Of 
the  fish  taken,  oysters  were  most  important  in 
point  of  value.  Of  these  3.073.21K)  bushels, 
valued  at  $719,700  were  taken  for  market  pur- 
poses and  550,600  bushels  valued  at  $43, UK). 
Next  In  point  of  value  was  shrimp,  of  which 
8,581.500  pounds  were  taken  with  a value  of 
$212,500;  catfish,  4.404,700  pounds,  valued  at 
$142,800;  trout,  1.103,100  valued  at  $HI.<:00; 
channel  bass.  678.(XK.l.  valued  at  $33,.500; 
croaker,  369.100  p)unds,  valut>tl  at  $27/>00; 
crabs,  322,200  pounds,  valued  at  $28,900;  ter* 
rapin,  52.400  pounds,  valued  at  $2l.(8K).  The 
numlier  of  lndepen«lent  fishermen  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  was  2970.  The  numlwr 
of  fishermen  employed  was  2847.  4913  vessels 

and  boats  were  engaged  in  fishing,  valued  at 
$699,000. 

EntJCATlOX.  The  latest  statistics  available 
for  wlucation  in  l^ouisiana  are  those  of  1907. 
The  report  of  the  Siijierintendent  of  Education 
showed  that  in  that  year  there  was  a total  sch(»o| 
population  of  496,801.  There  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schoolf^  of  the  State  24.3,731,  of 
whom  16.3,503  were  white,  and  80.128  colored. 
The  average  attendance  among  the  white  cliil- 
dren  was  116,527,  and  among  the  colored  chil- 
dren. 57.097.  The  male  teaclnTs  employed  num- 
bered 907,  the  female,  3845.  There  were  4.36 
colored  male  teachers  and  732  colored  female 
teachers.  The  average  luilary  p«T  month  of 
whitn  male  teachers  was  $74.50  and  of  female 
white  teachers  $49. 

Finance.  The  biennial  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer  for  1906-7,  which  is  the  hatest  avail- 
able. shows  the  total  receipts  in  1907  to  1»*  $0,* 
62h,.502,  and  the  expenditures,  $.5,209,179,  leav- 
ing a balance  in  the  treasury  on  January  1, 
1908.  of  $1,419,322.  The  chief  revenues  were 
from  the  gimernl  fund,  the  current  school  fund, 
the  interest  tax  fund,  from  the  free-school  tax 
fund,  am!  from  the  |s‘nitentiary  fund.  The 


chief  expenditures  were  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  current  school  fund,  interest  tax 
fund,  and  penitentiary  fund. 

OmcKBs:  tiuvernor,  J.  Y.  Sanders;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, P.  M.  Laml>emoDt;  .Secretary 
of  State,  J.  T.  Michel;  Auditor,  Paul  Capde- 
ville;  Treasurer,  0.  H.  Steele;  Attorney-General, 
Waller  Giiion;  Su|MTinlendcnt  of  Education. 
T.  H.  Harris — all  DenKM:rats. 

Ji'DiciABY.  Supreiite  Court:  Chief  Justice, 

J.  A.  Breaux;  Associate  Justices,  A.  D.  Land, 
F.  T.  Nicholls,  Frank  A.  Monroe,  O.  O.  Prov- 
osty;  Clerk,  Paul  E.  Mortimer — all  Democrats. 

The  State  l-egislattire  of  1909  was  comp<^»st*d 
of  41  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  116  Demo- 
crats in  the  House.  The  State  representatives 
in  Congress  will  l>c  found  in  the  section  Von- 
gresa  o?  tlie  article  I'nitw)  States. 

LOVETT,  Robcst  Sc'OTT.  An  American  law- 
yer and  railroad  official,  apptdnted  in  Septem- 
Imt,  1909,  to  succeed  Edward  H.  Harriman  (q. 
v.),  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  affiliateil  lines,  commonly  known  as  the 
llarrinmn  System.  He  was  born  at  Sun  Ja- 
cinto, Texas,  in  I860,  and  was  educat<*d  in  the 

FuWic  8chi>o|s  and  in  the  Houston  High  School, 
n his  youth  he  worked  on  a farm,  and  when  in 
1874  a railroad  was  put  through  the  towm  of 
Shepard,  he  removal  there,  taking  a position  in 
the  general  store  at  a salary  <if  $10  a month 
and  Wtard.  His  interest  in  rai!r<»ads  brought 
him  into  the  employ  of  the  Houston  East  and 
West  Texas  Railroad  as  station  agent  at  Shep- 
ard, and  later  he  removed  to  Houston  as  clerk 
in  the  freight  office  of  that  railroad.  While 
serving  in  this  position  he  studied  law  at  night 
and  was  eventually  admitted  to  the  law  firm 
of  Charles  Stewart,  then  a representative  in 
Congress.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Imr  in  1882. 
From  1884  to  1*889  he  was  attorney  for  the 
Houston,  East  and  West  Texas  Railway  and 
from  1889  to  1891,  assistant  g»*neral  attorney 
for  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
In  1891  he  was  made  general  attorney  for  that 
road.  In  1904  he  was  made  general  attorney 
and  counsel  for  all  tl>e  Southern  Pacific  lines 
in  Texas,  and  liecamc  a memlier  of  the  firm  of 
Baker,  IVitta,  Baker  4 Ix>vett.  which  repre- 
sented the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  I’nder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Harriman  he  amalgamated 
the  system  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
Houston  East  and  West  Texas  Railroad.  He 
was  shortly  afterward  made  genera!  counsel  for 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Co.  and  affiliated  lines.  In  1006 
he  came  to  New  York  as  the  general  legal  rep- 
resentative of  Mr.  Harriman’s  railroads. 

LOWELL,  Annorr  Lawrence.  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  inaugurated  in  Octoljer,  1909, 
president  of  Harvard  University.  He  was  born 
in  Boston  in  18.56,  gra<luated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1877.  and  from  Harvard  Law  School 
in  IHHO.  From  1880  to  1897  he  practiced  law 
in  Ihi.ston.  He  was  lecturer  on  gtfvernmeiit  at 
Harvard  from  1897  to  1899.  and  from  l‘MH)  to 
the  time  of  his  appointment  as  president  he 
was  professor  of  the  science  of  government. 
Vn  •sident  l.owell  comes  from  a family  which 
has  long  lH*«*n  distinguished  In  tlie  industrial 
histor^V  of  New  England.  One  of  his  ancestors, 
Francis  Ualfot  Lowell,  w*aa  the  principal  agent 
in  the  intro<luctirm  into  the  Unite<l  States  of 
the  m.-inuLicture  of  Cfitton  and  for  him  the  city 
of  Ix)weU  was  named.  From  his  son,  John,  who 
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tli«l  <*arly  in  life*,  the  city  of  Boston  roo<'ivc(i 
the  sum  of  $250, (HK),  from  which  are  maintained 
annual  (Huirwa  of  frw  public  lectures  on  re- 
li^on,  science,  literature  and  art.  These  lec« 
turca  arc  known  as  tho  Lowell  Institute 
tures.  James  Russell  Lowell  was  an  uncle  of 
President  Ixjwell’s.  On  his  mother’s  side  Presi- 
dent Lowell  is  a p'andson  of  Abbott  I>awrem‘e 
from  whom  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  takes 
its  name.  Professor  Lowell's  studies  have  been 
directed  chietly  toward  the  science  of  poverii- 
ment.  lie  published  in  1H88  a small  volume  of 
essays  on  government  which  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. This  was  followed  in  18U7  by  a tw'o- 
volumc  work  entitle<l  (/overnment  and  Parlies 
of  Continental  Europe,  which  has  remaimHi 
from  that  time  the  most  scholarly  and  wUUdy 
used  treatise  on  the  sul>jt*ct.  His  reputation  was 
further  added  to  in  lliOH  by  the  publication  of 
another  two-volume  work.  The  (Jovernment  of 
England,  which  is  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  notable  books  of  the  decade.  IVdore  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Mr. 
I»wel!  had  already  proved  Inmsidf  a man  of 
well  testwl  administrative  capacity.  He  has 
lieen  sole  trustee  of  the  I..<)well  Institute  simx* 
lliOO  and  has  had  a gt»verning  authority  of  that 
successful  educational  enterprise.  ifmler  his 
administration,  its  field  has  been  widely  ex- 
tended. He  was  also  for  many  years  a memlK*r 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the.  Mas-saclm* 
setts  Institute  of  Technology.  Although  Pn'si- 
dent  Is»well.  in  the  main,  agrees  with  President 
Eliot’s  theories  in  regjird  to  tlie  ailministration 
and  development  of  the  I’niversity,  it  was  gener- 
ally U'lieved  tlint  ho  regarded  certain  of  these 
theories  as  l>eing  t<X)  widely  establiHliiHl.  Among 
these  was  the  elective  system,  which  he  believc-s 
shoubl,  in  sonn*  directi»>ns,  be  nunlified.  Tim 
general  ideas  of  his  altitude  in  regard  to  inluca- 
tional  th«'<)ries  were  outlined  in  his  inaugural 
address.  He  affirme<l  his  belief  tbat  the  ri‘eon- 
struction  of  the  American  college  is,  at  tbc 
prewnt  time,  urgent  everywhere.  The  most  im- 
;»ortant  fjuestion  to  his  mind  is  that  of  the  un- 
dergraduate, who,  in  a large  college,  is  likely 
to  be  crushe<l  b<-tween  the  millstones  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  secondarv  scliools.  He  lanirntiHl 
the  lack  of  the  old  sofidarity  when  the  classes 
numbered  only  fifty  or  sixty.  He  p<»inted  out 
the  need  of  recasting  the  elective  system  and  of 
Natter  direction  and  control  of  undergraduate 
students.  He  propose<l  as  a stimulation  to 
higher  scholarships  a series  of  honorary  exam 
inations.  which  may  Im*  patterned  somewhat  after 
the  Oxford  examinations  in  literature,  mathe- 
matics and  science.  He  suggested  also  a new 
scheme  for  freshmen  residents  giving  a c1o«mt 
affiliation  of  studenf.s  with  the  younger  instruc- 
tors. President  I»we!l’s  inaugiiration  was  uc- 
comnanied  with  impressive  ceremonies  in  W'liich 
officials  of  the  State  and  eminent  soliolars  from 
the  universities  of  the  L’nited  States  and  for- 
eign countries  t<K»k  port. 

LUMBER.  S«*e  Forestry. 

LURTON,  IToRArK  Harmo.y.  An  American 
jurist,  nominated  on  FhxvmlHT  15.  by  President 
Taft,  to  U*  a fifth  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  fill  the  vaeaiiey  oera- 
sinned  by  the  death  of  Rufus  \V.  Peckham.  He 
was  Ijorn  at  Xewjxtrt,  Ky.,  in  IS44,  and  grn<l- 
uated  at  Cumberland  University  in  18(57.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
From  1H75*  to  1878  he  was  chancellor  of  the 


Cth  judicial  divisioh,  Tenneawn*,  and  from  1886 
to  1HU3  he  was  justice  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme 
Court,  from  January  to  April,  1H93,  serving  aa 
chief  justice.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  L'niteti  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  tlth  judicial  circuit  and  served 
in  this  position  until  his  nppidntment  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  He  wa-s  ]»rt»fessor  of  constitii- 
tionul  law  and  dean  of  the  law  department  at 
Vanderbilt  I iiiversity.  Judge  Lurton  wa«  never 
very  active  in  ixditics.  but  he  was  always  con- 
sidered to  1k‘  a consistent  Democrat.  President 
Taft  servetl  with  Juilge  Lurton  on  the  0th  cir- 
cuit and  they  iiecame  intimate  friends  at  that 
time.  There  was  considerable  discussion  at  the 
time  of  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Lurbm  as  Su- 
preme Court  justice  on  Uk*  point  of  his  age,  but 
no  serious  opposition  to  his  appointment  de- 
veloped. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH.  A religious  xle- 
nomination  which  includes  the  largest  body  of 
Prote-stants  in  tlie  world  and  is  the  mother 
church  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  church  is 
found  chiefly  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Norway, 
Dimmark.  Finland.  Eastern  Russia,  part  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Rumania.  France,  England, 
Australia  and  North  and  South  America,  but 
churches  of  tho  denomination  are  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  The  church  holds  to  the 
“ pure  Word  of  G(hI  ” and  the  two  Sacraments 
of  Christ,  It  is  conserv'ative  historically  as 
compared  with  the  more  radical  Protestant 
bodies.  The  church  is  carried  on  under  Congre- 
gational. Presbyterian  and  Kplseopal  forms  and 
ebureb  government  is  not  es^cmtial.  The  first 
Lutheran  minister  came  to  Nt>rth  America  in 
161U,  and  there  were  Dutch  Lutherans  in  Man- 
hattan in  1023.  Heinrich  Melchior  .MuhlenlaTg 
was  the  great  orgiiniw»r  of  the  church  in  the 
United  Slates.  He  is  known  as  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  He  ar- 
rived in  1742  and  founded  the  rninistcrium  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Mother  Lutheran  Symnl  in 
this  country,  in  174H.  It  was  a general  l>ody. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  combine  the  various 
Lutheran  synods  by  the  organi/ation  of  a Gen- 
eral Synod  in  1820.  The  ehurch  n»ceived  groat 
increns4'  in  its  miinlKTs  alxuit  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  e«‘iitury,  when  many  Lutherans  came 
from  Scandinavia  and  Germany  and  filled  up 
the  territories  of  the  Northwest  and  the  West. 
Tho  General  Council,  which  is  prevailingly  Eng- 
lish, blit  teacbes  the  Gospel  in  Gorman,  Swedish, 
and  other  langti.iges.  was  founded  in  1807.  The 
Synodical  Conference,  prevailingly  German,  was 
founded  in  1871.  The  United  Synod  South  was 
founder!  in  188(1.  The  four  p*neral  bo<Iies  of 
I.utherans  embrace  two-thirds  of  the  Lutherans 
in  the  l^nit»*«l  States.  The  chief  imiept'ndent 
synods  are  the  United  Norwegian  SvikmI,  the 
Joint  SynrMl  of  Ohio,  and  th<*  German  Iowa 
Synod.  The  total  miml>er  of  Lutherans  in 
America  in  indfi  was  2.100.000  ombraoi>d  In  fi7 
synods.  TIuti*  were  alMiut  8300  ministers  and 
1.3.400  congregations.  Tlie  church  supports  114 
educational  institutions,  having  property  valued 
at  ulKHit  $8,300,000  and  $2.000,OiK)  in  entlow- 
ments.  The  Lutherans  maintain  almut  200  be- 
nevolent institutions,  with  property  and  endow- 
ment valmvl  at  alsuit  $7,2(M).0(M).  There  are  ten 
mission  IsMirds  which  condiiot  foreign  missions 
in  India,  .lapan.  I.il)oria,  Africa.  Chinn.  Mada- 
gascar, Persia,  Alaska,  Cuba.  Porto  Rico  and 
Stnith  Anioriea.  H is  estimate^i  (hat  there  are 
alxnit  7(i.000,(M)0  Lutherans  in  the  world.  Sta- 
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tifltieii  r^laiinj^  to  tho  Tarioui  divitloni  in  the 
L'nitwl  an*  na  follows: 

General  0»ui»cil,  47J.rHJ3  eommunicanta,  1505 
minifftera,  2>193  conceptions.  3<t;{.043  Sunday 
achwl  scholars;  benevolent  ofTerings,  $492.42(t; 
value  of  church  properly,  $23.28H,9U9,  The  bi* 
ennial  convention  meets  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  be* 
ginning  September  14,  1911. 

General  Synod.  Communicants,  284,808; 
zninisters,  1320;  congregations,  1340;  Sunday 
school  scholars,  236,952;  value  of  church  prop* 
erty,  flH.344.453.  The  biennial  convention 
meets  at  Washington,  IJ.  C.,  June  7,  191 1. 

Syno^lical  Conference  (German):  Communl* 

cants,  735,800;  ministers,  2020;  congregations, 
3278;  Sunday  school  scholars,  217,730;  benevo- 
lent offerings,  $614,639.  The  next  convention 
meets  at  Seward,  Neb.,  In  May,  1910. 

Cnited  Synod  of  the  South:  ( ommunicants, 

408,774;  ministers.  240;  congregations,  451; 
ncvolent  olferings,  $50,914;  value  of  church 
property,  $1,714,140;  Sunday  school  scholars, 
32,872.  The  next  convention  meets  at  Winches- 
ter, V'a.,  September  0,  1910. 

inde(>endent  Synoda:  Communicants,  057,- 

494;  ministers,  2004;  congregations,  551U;  Sun* 
day  school  scholars,  281,207;  benevolent  olfer- 
ings,  $728,736. 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Huriiau  giving  the  figures  from  the  census 
of  1890  to  190G  show  that  the  Lutheran  bodies 
have  increased  in  number  from  the  former  date 
from  8595  to  12,703,  a gain  of  4108  or  47.8  per 
cent.  Kach  of  the  princi|ml  Ixslies  shows  a cun- 
aideraMe  gain  in  the  numU'r  of  organizations. 
The  largest  numerical  increase  in  any  single 
body  is  tliat  of  the  Kvangelical  Lutheran  Synod- 
ical Conference  of  America,  which  rose  in  num- 
ber from  1934  in  1890  to  3301  in  1906,  a gain 
of  70.7  per  cent. 

Tlie  most  important  events  in  the  Lutheran 
Omreh  during  1909  were  the  publication  al- 
most simultaneously  of  three  historical  works 
dealing  with  the  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church*';  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  at  Harris- 
burg of  the  founding  of  tlie  various  3ilission 
Xioards  of  the  General  Synod;  closer  coiiperation 
of  the  Germans  in  the  General  t'ouneil  and  the 
consolidation  of  tiie  various  German  pafsTs  into 
one  othciul  cliureh  organ;  the  organization  of 
the  Kropp  Commission,  charged  with  the  se- 
curing of  theological  students  from  Kropp  Semi- 
nary in  Germany  and  the  direction  of  their 
preparation  as  mlssionarhrs  to  Germans  in 
America.  The  United  Norwegians  and  other 
Norwegian  Lutheran  bodies  ngret'd  to  piihItNh 
an  English  hymnal  for  use  in  their  churchea. 
The  General  Council  authorizc-d  the  elimination 
of  all  variations  from  “ Tl»c  Common  Service  ** 
now*  in  us4‘  among  English-speaking  Lutherans. 

LITTHEB  LEAGUE  OF  AHEBICA.  A de- 
nominat ional  religious  organizat ion,  connected 
with  the  I-utheran  Church,  founded  in  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.,  in  1895.  Its  basis  is  the  unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  it  re^'eives  into  its 
membership  any  society  of  whatever  name  con- 
nected with  a Lutheran  organization  or  Imth- 
eran  institution  of  learning.  Its  membership 
in  1909  wos  over  1(M),0IH)  in  tw'enty-flvc  States, 
fourteen!  of  which  Jiavo  ;x*rmanent  organiza- 
tions. The  oHicial  organ  of  the  la-ngue  is  the 
l.uther  Leafjue  //cricir,  published  in  New  York 
(ity  and  editi*<l  by  the  chninnan  of  the  Na- 
tional Kxeeutive  ('ommiltce  and  first  vice- 
president.  The  next  nutiona)  convention  will 


be  held  in  Pittsburg  in  Octnlter,  1910.  The  of- 
ficers in  1909  were:  Prt-sident,  William  C- 

Stoever;  (Jenera!  Secretary,  Kev.  Luther  M. 
Kulms;  Treasurer,  C.  T.  A.  Andrrson;  chairm.an 
of  the  Nstiimal  Executive  Committee,  K.  F. 
Kilert.  Tliere  are  organisations  of  the  League 
in  Japan.  India,  Canada,  Purto  Kico  and  the 
United  States. 

LUXE3CBUBQ.  An  independent  neutral 
grand-duchy  of  western  Europe.  Area,  998 
square  miles;  population  in  19(KJ,  2.36A4.3;  1907, 
250,911,  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  Capital, 
Luxemburg,  with  20,082  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipality is  rich  in  Iron  ore;  mineral  output 
( 1907),  7,492,870  metric  tons,  valued  at  21,* 
997.404  francs.  Luxemburg  Is  ineludetl  for  cus- 
toms purptvses  in  the  German  Zollverein. 
Length  of  railways  (H»07),  340  miles;  tele- 

fraph  lines.  680  (wires.  1410);  telephone  lines., 
0.30  (wires.  2990);  post-otrices,  116.  The  rev- 
enue ami  expenditure  wore  in  1906,  13.120,770 
and  14.674.730  francs  respt*ctivelv;  in  1907,  17,- 
467.861  and  18.055.6.39;  in  1908,  17.433.529 
and  17,407.927.  The  budget  for  1909  estimntt-tl 
tlio  revenue  at  17,819,619.  expenditure  IK.341,- 
614  francs.  IVht  (1909).  12.000.000  francs; 
annuities.  493.I.50.  The  savings-ltanks  had  (De- 
cemlwr  31.  1906),  57.491  depositors,  with 
posits  to  the  sum  of  48,562.140  francs.  Reign- 
ing grand-duke,  Wilhelm,  born  April  22.  1852; 
married,  June  21,  1893,  to  Maria  Anna  of 
Rraganza  (Regi-nt  since  November  18,  1908). 
He  succeefled  his  father  November  19,  1905. 
Heire-»4-apparent  (hill  passed  July  6.  l;K)7,  by 
the  ChamlxT  of  Deputies),  Prineess  Marie,  born 
.Tune  14,  1894.  Tliere  is  a chamber  of  depu- 
ties of  45  members,  elected  directly  by  tbc 
cantons. 

HACAO.  A city  on  the  island  of  Macao,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  China,  consti- 
tuting. with  the  two  small  adjacent  islands  of 
ColAane  anil  Taipa.  a Portuguese  dep<*ndenry. 
Area,  four  square  miles;  population  (census  of 
DccemU-r  .31,  1890),  63.991  (12.894  in  Colr.ane 
and  Tai{>a).  The  whites  numliered.  39)0  (3780 
Portuguese).  The  city  is  divided  into  two 
wards,  each  having  its  own  administration  and 
the  one  inliahited  by  Chinese  and  the  other  by 
non-Chinese.  The  tnwie,  which  Is  mostly  trari- 
sit,  amounted  in  1907  to  13.6.36.431  dollars 
(Mexican)  for  imports  and  14,657.1.36  dollar* 
fyr  exports.  In  that  year,  bi-sidt-a  4218  veaisels 
in  tlie  rousting  trade,  the  shipping  enterwl  ag- 
gregated 2259  vessels  of  963,442  tons.  For  the 
year  1998-9,  the  estimated  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture were  700,404  milrcis  and  678.040  milrei* 
respectively. 

MACABTHUB,  An  American  lit- 

terateur of  Scfjtch  birth,  died  February  11, 
1909.  He  was  Isirn  in  Glasgow,  ScotlamL  in 
1866.  and  wos  edueatcnl  in  that  city.  In  1888 
he  came  b>  the  United  8tate«.  From  1894  to 
I960  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  Bookman,  and 
also  reader  nml  general  literary  advist'r  to 
Dodil,  Mi*ail  il‘  (’o.  Tn  1901  he  liceame  literarv 
miviser  to  Hnrfwr  & llrothera,  and  continued 
in  that  cnjiacity  until  his  death.  He  dramatiz'd 
The  Ronnie  Rriar  Bush^  and  /b'/grim’s  Prog^ 
TiftR.  ami  was  joint  oiitlior  of  The  Slaaque  of  the 
White  IfoRr.  KronaftitU,  Captain  Dehonnaire  and 
The  Spoil*  ra,  Mr.  MacArthur  contributed  prose 
and  verse  to  many  magazines. 

HeCABBEN,  Patrick  Henry.  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  died  October  22,  1909.  He  was 
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born  in  IR-IO  in  East  Cambriilire,  Mam.  His  par* 
onts  moved  In  1851  to  WilliRmsbur^?,  a part  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  l»oy  whs  apprenticed  to  a 
cfK>|>er  after  having  attended  common  schools, 
»nd  he  early  engaged  in  nclivities  of  local  poli- 
tics. Before  his  twenty-first  year  he  had  been 
defeated  for  the  leadership  of  his  district.  In 
IHKI  he  had  become  so  well  known  locally  that  he 
WAS  nonuntif<>d  and  elected  AMemblynmn  from 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  wards.  His  lead- 
ership in  tiie  Fourteenth  ward  was  assured  and 
his  influence  spread  rapidly.  He  was  ret^lected 
to  the  Assembly,  and  in  18H5  was  beaten  for  the 
Senate.  In  1H8D,  however,  he  was  successful 
and  was  deleted  to  the  Senate.  He  continuously 
served  in  tlic  State  Senate  until  the  time  of  hiS 
dentil.  In  1H!)3  he  became  virtual  lender  of 
the  lJrot)klyn  Democracy.  Shortly  after,  he 
broke  with  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  lender  of 
Tammany  Hall,  and  from  that  time  a fight  was 
vvngi'd  between  them  for  the  control  of  tho 
Brooklyn  Democracy.  In  1004,  as  a result  of 
MurphW  attempt  to  overthrow  MeCnrren*s 
leadership  one  of  tlie  bitterest  struggles  in  the 
history  of  New  York  politics  took  place.  The 
broach  further  widened  in  1000  when  McC’ar- 
ren  opposed  tho  nomination  of  Hearst  for  gov- 
ernor by  Tammany  Hall.  Murphy  and  Conners, 
the  State  Cliairman,  formed  a combination 
by  which  McCarren’s  delegates  were  forced  out 
and  supplanted  bv  Murphy's  selections.  A simi- 
lar combination  in  1007  kept  McCarren  and  bis 
d«degates  out  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention at  Denver.  Tins  was  done  at  the  ex- 
jiresJk'd  wish  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  whom  .McC'arren 
steadily  opposed.  McCarren  was  u lawyer,  but 
had  little  time  for  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  identified  with  certain  corporations, 
notably  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
American  Sugar  Company.  He  was  a man  of 
kt-cn  intellect  and  was  an  aggressive  fighter. 
He  was  one  of  the  strongest  (*pponcnts  in  the 
Senate  of  Governor  Hughes’s  measures  to  pre- 
vent betting  at  the  race  tracks  and  in  his  at- 
tempts at  reform  generally. 

McCLOSKEY,  Wai.iAM  Georce.  An  Amer- 
ican Roman  Catholic  bishop,  die<l  Septemlwr  17, 
1(109.  He  was  born  in  1823  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y., 
and  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Em- 
inetsburg,  Md.  He  waa  ordained  ns  priest  in 
I8.')2,  after  wliich  he  spent  a year  in  mission 
work  in  New  York.  He  was  then  appointe<i  to 
the  ch.air  of  moral  theologj'  and  sacred  scrip- 
ture in  St.  Mary's  College.  This  position  ho 
held  from  18.57  to  1859.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  College  in  Rt>me,  holding 
this  office  from  1859  to  1808.  In  the  latter 
year  he  w*as  appointed  Bishop  of  Louisville.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  two  oldest  bishops  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  l>oth  in  years  and  in  point  of 
continuous  service. 

HeCLUNQ,  LKa  An  American  public  offi- 
cial, since  Septeinl>er  23,  1909,  Treasurer  of  the 
Ignited  States.  He  was  Uirn  in  Knnxvdlle, 
Tenn.,  in  1870,  and  graduated  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1892.  After  traveling  ahrotul  he  en- 
gngiKi  in  railroad  work,  in  which  he  continued 
until  1904,  wlien  he  was  aDOointed  treasurer  of 
Yale  CniverHiity.  Mr,  McCIung  was  one  of  the 
best  known  football  players  in  the  country  dur- 
ing his  college  cour.se. 

McCLUBE,  AL^:xANn^m  Kwxy.  An  Ameri- 
can journalist  and  p«>lilK-ian.  dital  June  9,  1999. 
He  was  born  in  Sherman’s  Valley,  Fa.,  in  1828. 


Ills  early  life  was  passed  on  Ids  father’s  farm, 
but  after  n short  apprenticeship  to  a tanner,  he 
became,  in  1840,  wiitor  and  publisher  of  a paper 
at  Mifflin,  Ptu  He  continued  in  new'spuper 
work,  varied  by  political  activity  until  1804. 
In  1856  he  >vo.s  admitted  to  the  State  liar.  Uo 
w’as  a member  of  the  State  l.,egi8lature  1857-8, 
and  1804.  and  from  1808  to  1873  practiced  law 
in  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  year  he  estab- 
lished the  Philadelphia  Times  of  which  he  was 
iMlitor  until  1900.  Mr.  McClure  was  a promi- 
nent figure  in  State  and  National  politics.  Ho 
was  a mendicr  of  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated Lincoln  in  1800,  and  later  became  one  of 
Lincoln’s  intimate  friends  and  admirers.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  many  national  conven- 
tions, notably  in  1S72,  when  Horace  Oreeley 
was  nominat^l  for  the  Presidency. 

HACCONKELL,  Charlm  Jkxktits.  A rear- 
admiral  (retired)  of  the  United  States  navy, 
died  February  17,  1909.  He  was  born  In  Falls 
township,  Pa.,  in  1837.  His  early  years  were 
s(MMit  as  a mechanical  and  civil  engineer,  and 
builder.  In  1801  he  enlisted  in  tlie  National 
Guard  of  New  Jersey,  but  after  a few  months 
of  service  was  appointed  a third  assistant  engi- 
neer in  the  naval  service.  He  served  under  Ad- 
miral Farragut  and  was  present  at  the  cajiture 
of  New  Orleans.  In  1866  ho  was  made  first 
assistant  engineer,  and  In  1890  commander.  He 
was  advanced  to  captain  in  1898  and  w*as 
promoted  two  numbers  in  the  list  of  chief  engi- 
neers, for  conspicuous  services.  During  tho 
Spanish'American  War  he  was  fleet  engineer  of 
the  North  Atlantic  5iquadron.  He  returne*!  on 
account  of  disabilities  in  1899,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  retired  in 
1900. 

HeCOOX,  EnwARO  Moodt.  An  American 
soldier  and  public  official,  died  September  9, 
1900.  He  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in 
18,33,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
In  1800  he  was  elects!  a member  of  the  Kansas 
l>cgislature.  He  entered  the  Union  army  in 
1801  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  First  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  servi*<l  throuulioiit  the  war, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  major-genoral  of  volunteers. 
He  was  four  times  brevetted  for  gallant  services. 
Ho  resigninl  from  the  regular  army  in  1800.  and 
in  tho  same  year  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Hawaii.  From  1869  to  1875  he  was  Governor 
of  tho  Territory  of  Colorado. 

McQUiL  TTNTVEBSITY.  An  Institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Montreal,  Canada,  founded 
in  IK2I.  In  1908*9  the  number  of  students  was 
1900,  and  the  farulty  niimliered  200.  Tn  the 
library  are  152.000  volumes.  There  were  re- 
ceived in  gifts  and  endowments  during  tiie  year 
land  valued  at  ^1 12,500;  for  the  purpns«*  of 
erecting  a new  medical  building,  $450,000;  for 
salaries,  $50,000;  for  building  purjMwcs,  $109.. 
IHH);  and  for  miscelluncoiis  purposes,  $4.>.<hm). 
Harold  A.  Wilson  wjw  ap{Hiintod  MiLcdonnhl 
professor  of  phy-ics  to  take  the  place  of  Profes- 
sor John  Co.Y,  retired.  Hon  A.  G.  Cross 
was  ap|K)inted  professor  of  cotmnerciul  law  to 
take  tin?  place  of  Eugene  I.atleur,  resigned. 
]>ouis  A.  llerdt  waa  appointed  professor  of  elec- 
trical engimsTing  to  take  the  place  of  R.  B. 
Owens,  renigni'd.  Tlie  new  i-ngim-erlng  build- 
ing, erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  de* 
stroyed  by  fire  in  April.  1907.  was  formally 
o|K*ned  in  the  spring  of  1909.  The  new  medical 
building,  commenced  in  September,  1908,  was 
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partly  during  the  vear,  and  will  bo 

occupied  at  tlie  la'^iniiing  01  lOlO.  The  prin* 
cipal  is  W.  Peterson. 

McKlH,  C'HAKLKS  Kolle!V.  An  American 
architect,  dietl  Septemlnr  14,  IHOP.  He  was 
born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  in  1847,  and 
graduated  from  the  Jjiwrcnce  Scientific  School 
in  18(17.  From  18ti7  to  1S7U  he  studied  at  the 
ifecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1872  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  as  architect.  In  1877  he 
fornH*d  a partnership  with  William  K.  Mi*ad, 
and  two  years  later  Stanford  V\'hite  was  made 
the  third  member  of  the  firm,  which,  under  the 
name  iIcKim,  Mead  & White,  clesigm^l  some  t>f 
the  most  notable  public  and  private  buildings  in 
the  Unitetl  States.  Among  thess*  were  buildings 
for  Columbia  University,  Bhmle  Island  State 
Capitol,  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Walker  Art  Building  at  Bowdoin 
College,  the  Music  Hall  and  Public  Library  in 
Boston,  and  the  Madison  Sqiure  Garden  in  New 
York  City. 

HcLATTKIN,  A.xsexbi  Joseph.  An  Ameri- 
can public  official,  I'nited  States  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  died  December  22,  IftOO.  He  was 
born  in  1848  at  Brandon,  Miss.,  and  when  less 
than  a year  old  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Smith  county  in  the  same  State,  where  he  lived 
on  tin*  farm  and  occasionally  attended  school. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  the  Confe<lerate 
Army  and  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  ns  a 
private.  Following  the  war  he  attended  Sum- 
merville Institute  for  two  years.  He  Ix'gan  the 
practice  of  law  in  lHfi8,  and  in  187!  was  elecU*d 
district  attorney.  He  was  electe<l  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1879,  and  in  1895  beciime  Governor  of 
Mississippi.  In  1900.  a year  after  his  term  of 
Governor  had  cxpireil,  he  was  cleoto<l  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  b<*gan  his  serx'icea 
on  March  4,  UWl.  lie  was  r«HUeot**d  for  an- 
otlM>r  term  of  six  years  in  1907.  Simator  Me- 
I.aurin  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  ineml>ers 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  a momla»r  of  eleven  com- 
mittees and  gave  a great  deal  of  attention  to 
all  of  them. 

MacLAUBIK,  Bichasd  C.  An  American 
educator,  inaugurated  in  1909  president  of  the 
Massiichusetls  Institute  of  Tcchnf»b»gy.  He  was 
born  near  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  in  1870, 
and  was  oducuted  in  Xew  Zealand  and  Eng- 
land. For  ten  years  he  served  ns  professor 
in  the  University  at  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land. In  February,  1908,  1m'  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  mathematical  physics  at  Columbia 
University  as  successor  to  Dr.  K.  S.  Wo<Hlward. 
Dr.  MacLaurin  has  traveled  extensively  and  has 
made  a careful  study  of  educational  systems  in 
tins  United  States  and  in  Euroja*.  In  addition 
to  his  api>ointment9  in  mathematics  and  physics, 
he  is  a proLuind  student  in  the  profes-^ion  of 
the  law,  and  is  the  author  of  a legal  work  en- 
titled The  Realty.  In  1908  he  was  chosen  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  to  auccetnl  Dr.  K.  S.  Pritcliett. 

McLOUTH,  Lewis.  An  American  e<lucator, 
died  March  15,  1909.  He  was  lM>rn  in  183.")  at 
UoclM?ster,  N.  Y.,  and  grnduate<l  in  1H5H  from 
the  University  of  Michigiin.  He  was  for  many 
years  a nK*m!K*r  of  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  urge  the  establishment  of  l^nitisl  States 
agricultural  stations.  He  was  alnio-it  among 
the  earliest  scientific  teachers  to  introduce 


lal)orntory  metlKxU  in  the  study  of  chemistrj 
and  physics.  From  1887  to  1897  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

McQUAID,  Bebnaro  John.  A Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  died  January,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City  in  1823.  He  studied 
at  Chambly  College,  near  Montreal,  and  later 
went  to  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  where  be 
remained  as  tutor  for  three  years.  In  1H48  he 
was  ordained  as  a priest.  His  first  parish  was 
at  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  he  at  once  turned  hta 
attention  to  the  building  of  churches  and 
parochial  schools  in  the  surrounding  towns.  In 
18.53  lie  became  rector  of  the  Newark  Cathedral. 
Here  he  foundetl.  and  for  ihrct*  years  was  presi- 
dent of,  Si*ton  Hall  College  and  Seminary.  He 
found**d  also  otlier  institutions  of  learning  in 
tlie  vicinity.  In  1898  he  was  consecrated  as 
bishop,  ami  installed  in  the  diocese  of  Roches- 
ter. He  established  here,  in  1893,  St.  Ber- 
nard's Seminary,  and  in  1905  St.  Anne’s  Home 
for  the  Aged.  On  August  20,  1908,  Bishop  .\fc- 
Quaid  celebrated  his  diamond  jubilee.  His  aim 
throughout  his  entire  life  was  the  establish- 
ment of  more  parochial  schools  for  his  people. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  two  oldest  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

MeSWEENET,  Mn.Es  Benjamin.  An 
American  public  official,  from  1890  to  1902,  Gov- 
ernor of  ^uth  Carolina,  died  Septemb»'r  29, 
1909.  He  Mas  born  in  Charleston.  S.  C.,  in 
1853,  and  was  left  an  orphan  when  but  four 
years  of  age.  lie  began  w'ork  at  the  age  of 
six,  and  when  still  a youth  established  the 
Hampton  GuaTtHan.,  which  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  county  jiapers  of  the  State, 
lie  was  delegated  to  the  National  Democratic 
Conventfon  in  1888,  1896  and  1900.  In  1890 
he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State, 
and  succtrdwl  as  Governor  on  the  <leath  of 
(Jovemor  W.  H.  Ellerbc.  He  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1900-2. 

MacVEIOH,  Franklin.  An  American  pub- 
lic olficial,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Presi- 
dent Taft’s  cabinet.  He  was  born  on  a Lirni 
in  Cliester  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  18(>2.  He  studied 
law’  at  the  Columbia  Law  School  ivnd 
graduated  in  1804.  Because  of  ill-health  be 
abandoned  the  prai'tice  of  law  and  established 
a wholesale  grocery  buHiness  in  Chicago,  of 
which  he  remained  the  head  until  President 
Taft  invited  him  to  enter  his  Cabinet.  In  1874 
Ik*  was  president  of  the  Citixens*  Association 
which  inauguratid  many  imfxirtant  municipal 
reforms.  In  1894  he  w’as  nominntol  by  the 
Democrats  for  United  States  Senator,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  legislature.  Ho  was  president 
of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  and  Municipal  Art 
Lcagiie,  Chicago,  and  is  a niemlier  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Civic  Fe’deration, 
and  vice-president  of  the  .American  Civic  Fixiera- 
tion.  See  Umtkd  States,  paragraph  Cabinet. 

MADAOASCAB.  An  island,  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  world,  lielonging  to  France,  off  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Africa,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Mozambique  Channel.  The 
capital  in  Antananarivo. 

.\UKA  Axn  1’OITI.ATION.  Tlic  estimate<l  area  is 
228,1)00  s(]u.ire  miles.  The  population.  January 
I.  1907,  numU-rei!  2,700,i»fil  (1.312.8I0  males, 
1,.193,851  females),  of  whom  2.090.381  were 
natives  (Hie  Hova  is  the  dominant  tribe).  7606 
French,  2058  other  Euro{>caua,  3602  Asiatics, 
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ami  107H  Africann.  The  iMt)v»*im*nt  of  the  civil 
Enro(M>un  ami  mixtHl  |>o|tulation  in  1007  wan  aa 
followii:  Marriap>a,  74;  hirttin,  538;  deathu, 

437.  Antanamirivo  had  (1000)  72.000  inhab- 
itants; Fianarantsoa,  27,000;  Tamatave,  7020; 
^fajiin;;n.  7010. 

KbrcATiON,  ETC.  E<Iucation  U nominally 
compulfiory.  There  were  in  1000  32  primary 
and  infant  schnols  for  French  and  other  Enro- 
|M*an  children,  with  1209  pupils.  For  natives 
thero  were  045  primary  schools,  with  52.050 
pupils;  one  administrative  school  (124  pupils), 
27  a^fricultural  schools  (14G4  pupils),  and  10 
normal  scliools,  with  68  teachers  and  1008 
students.  The  French  lanpiage  is  obligatory  in 
all  schools,  including  mission  schools.  A large 
pro{K)rtion  of  the  Hova  and  other  trilws  in  tlie 
central  districts  have  been  Christianized;  al»out 

450.000  arc  Protestants  and  60, (XK)  Roman 
Catholics.  The  outlying  tribes  are  still  mostly 
heathen. 

pBonvcTios.  The  area  under  cultivation  by 
Kurojx'ans  in  IIKKJ  was  339,279  hectares.  In 
the  lowlands,  rice,  manioc,  arrowroot,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  hemp,  cotton,  vanilla,  tea,  and 
coffee  are  successfully  grown.  Excepting  gold, 
the  principal  article  of  export  is  rubls>r,  which 
is  indigenous,  as  is  also  gum-copal.  There  is  n 
wealth  of  timt>er.  and  gums,  resins,  and  medi- 
cinal plants  abound.  Sericulture  is  encouraged, 
and  silk  and  cotton  weaving  is  carried  on. 
Tliere  were  In  the  island  in  1900,  2,800.384 
cattle,  479.110  swine,  204,083  slieep.  03.307 
goats,  and  1950  horses,  asses,  and  mules. 

Mining  concessions  to  tin?  numl»er  of  .390  (385 
for  gold,  6 for  iron),  covering  223,409  h4*ctares, 
were  in  f>p<‘ralion  in  1900.  Tlje  gold  pr<M|uction 
fi»r  the  decade  was:  1898,  125,378  grams;  1899, 

401.423;  1900.  1,114.000;  1901,  1.045, (HK>;  1902, 
1,303,000;  1903.  1.910,000;  1904.  2,400,000; 

1905,  2,291,054;  1900,  2,255.108;  1907.2,000,089. 
Gobi  rc4*fs  have  bt*en  discovernl  in  various  parts 
of  the  island;  while  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver, 
zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  nickel,  sulphur, 
graphite,  and  lignite  are  present  in  trying 
quantities. 

roMMKBCE.  The  total  imports  in  1907 
amounted  to  25.323,2.58  francs,  against  30,.527.- 
022  in  1900;  the  exports,  to  27.270,124.  against 
28.188,819.  The  principal  articles  of  imp(*rt  in 
1907  were  as  follows;  Textiles,  10.140.000 
francs;  liquors,  3,300,000;  metal  wares.  2.590,- 
0(K);  coal,  stone,  etc.,  1.077.0<K);  flour.  678,000; 
pap»*r.  411,000;  various,  7,208.000;  total,  25,- 

323.000  (from  France,  to  the  sum  of  21.835,102 

francs;  French  colonies.  938.287;  Great  Rritain, 
484.827;  Rritish  colonies,  037.100;  Germany, 
388,435).  The  principal  exports  were:  Gold, 

7.982.000  francs;  ruhiter,  .5.213.000;  hides  and 
skins,  5,010. (MM>;  rnfm,  1,011,0(81;  cattle,  1.170.- 
000;  vanilla  997.000;  various,  4.051.(MX»;  total, 

27.270.000  (18.759.8.33  francs  to  France.  818.502 
to  French  colonies,  4.973,599  to  Germany.  1,* 
105.310  to  Great  Britain,  and  741,000  to  British 
colonies) . 

Communications.  A railway  from  Bricka- 
ville,  on  the  coast,  to  Antanamirivo  is  in  process 
of  construction.  100  miles  of  which  were  oom- 
plelcd  anti  in  operation  in  1900.  Tamatave  is 
connected  hy  a railway  of  about  wwn  miles 
with  Ivomlra,  whence  a canal  comphdes  the 
route  tt»  Brickaville.  An  aut«»mihle  aerviis'  Ihv 
tween  .Antananarivo  and  Antsirnhe  (03  miles) 
was  starbsi  in  March.  19(W).  A French  com- 
pany controls  truiis]»urtatiun  over  the  waterways 


near  the  const,  and  Ixdween  the  raillieail  and 
the  capita)  the  governinent  provide.s  automobiles 
and  rickshaws  for  mails  and  |mssetigers,  wliile 
merchandise  is  carried  in  liaiidearts.  Besides 
the  wagon  nmds  from  Tamatave  to  Antananarivo 
and  thence  to  Majunga.  and  between  some  of  the 
principal  military  posts,  roads  are  almost  un- 
known and  puHsengers  and  gcxals  are  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  Uuirors.  There  were  in  1909, 
3020  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  130  of  tele- 
phone. Cables  connect  with  Mozambique  and 
Mauritius.  There  is  postal  communication 
throughout  the  island.  In  1907,  0971  vessels  of 
1,188,072  tons  entered,  and  0889  of  1,183,135 
tons  clenml  at  the  ports. 

Finance.  The  estimated  local  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1908  balanced  at  32.091,010 
francs.  The  French  government  in  1909  ex- 
pen«le<l  on  Madagascar  (entirely  for  military 
purposes)  15..5H4.231  francs.  Tlie  debt  stood, 
January  1,  1907,  at  101,390,013  francs.  The 
tnmps  In  the  island  (including  Diego-Sunrez) 
consisted  of  (1908)  3723  Europeans  and  8254 
natives.  Tlie  police  and  militia  arc  provided 
for  in  the  local  budget. 

Tlie  Comptoir  National  d’Escomptc  de  Paris 
h.^s  agencies  at  Antananarivo,  Tamatave,  Diego- 
Suarez,  Mannnzary,  Majunga.  and  Tulear.  The 
Banqiie  Grenard  (private)  draws  on  the  CrCNlit 
Lyonnais.  The  only  legal  coin  is  the  silver  five- 
franc  piece,  witli  its  silver  siilHlivisions  as  well 
aa  copper  wuns  of  6 and  10  centimes. 

Govern  MKNT.  A governor-general,  assisted  hy 
a consultative  council,  resides  at  the  capital. 
Nineteen  provinces  are  under  civil,  and  five 
territories  under  military,  axlministrution. 
Natives  are  employctl  in  siihordinate  positions 
in  Inith  civil  and  military  government.  The 
colony  has  no  representation  in  the  French 
Parliament,  and  no  elective  assomhlv. 

Dtcgo-Siiarez  (a  Freiu-h  colony  since  1885), 
the  island  of  Nossi  B5  (area.  1.30’  square  miles) 
on  the  west  coast,  and  the  island  of  Sainto 
Marie  (04  square  miles)  on  the  east  coast,  arc 
administered  hy  the  Governor-thuieral  of  Mada- 
gascar, who,  in  1909,  was  .M.  Augagneur. 

MAINE,  One  of  the  North  Atlantic  States 
of  the  Tnited  States.  Its  area  is  33,400  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1909.  according  to  a 
Fwlerul  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was 
724..5(»i. 

Mineral  Prodittion.  Maine  ranks  high 
among  the  States  in  the  output  and  value  of 
its  stone  pniduct.s.  In  1908  these  pro<lucts 
were  valuinl  at  $2,027,5(18.  This  value  is  en- 
tirely of  the  granite  protluceil,  although  tliere 
is  a small  pnaluction  also  of  limestone.  The 
value  of  the  product  of  19((7  was  $2,147,770,  of 
which  $2,140,420  was  the  value  of  the  granite 
proiluced.  In  this  proiliict  .Maine  ranks  si*eond, 
l>eing  surpassed  only  hy  Vermont.  The  State 
takes  high  rank  also'  in  the  production  of  slate. 
Its  product  in  1907  was  valued  at  $213,707,  as 
compared  with  a value  of  the  protluct  of  1900 
of  $236.0f(0.  Maine  Ims  long  bei*n  conspicuous 
among  the  .States  in  the  production  and  value 
of  its  mineral  waters.  There  were  producetl 
in  1908  1.182.322  gallons,  valued  at  9394,340, 
ns  compared  with  1,101.832  gallons,  valued  at 
$414,300  in  1907,  The  State  ranks  fifth  among 
the  States  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  lime 
hiirnetl.  In  HM)8  141.934  short  tons  vahutl  at 
$001,4.53  were  pnaluciHl.  as  compared  with 
159.494  tons  valued  at  $704,140  in  1907.  Other 
important  mineral  products  arc  clay  products, 
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feldspar,  and  smaU  quantities  of  copper,  pre* 
cioua  ston«'«,  sand  and  ^travel.  The  value  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  the  year 
Il»0H  was  $4.044.(i7H,  as  compared  )»'ith  a value 
of  tlie  product  in  li>07  of  $1.3n5.20d. 

Aobh XLTi'w:  AM>  Stock  Kaihino.  The  acre* 
ape,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  IWOll,  according  to  figures 
of  the  Tnited  States  IHqiartnient  of  Agricul- 
ture, Were  as  follows:  Corn,  tl4t},o00  bushels, 

valued  at  $517.04H),  from  17.000  acres;  spring 
wl>eat,  230,000  bushels,  vahuHl  at  $2.')3.000,  from 
04)00  acres;  oats,  4.5KH.0O0  bushels,  value<l  at 
$2,061,000,  from  124.'MM)  acres;  barley,  22H.000 
busheU,  valiKni  at  $176.04K),  from  tUHH)  acres; 
buckwheat,  644,fKK)  bushels,  valuer)  at  $451,000, 
from  23,0<M)  aiTcs;  |)otatoes,  2U,250.fMK)  bushels, 
valued  at  $13,748, 04W,  from  130.i)o0  acres;  hay, 

1.330.000  tons,  valued  at  $19,551,000,  from 

1.400.000  acres.  The  State  in  1909  occupied 

third  place  in  the  production  of  potatoes,  being 
surpass'd  only  by  New  York  and  Michigan.  In 
the  yield  p*T  acre  it  far  surpassed  any  other 
.State,  the  record  for  1909  l»eing  225  busiiels  per 
acre,  as  against  120  bushels  for  New  York,  and 
105  for  Michigan.  The  acreage  devoted  to  hay 
is  much  larger  than  that  devoted  to  all  other 
farm  products.  The  hay  crop  of  1909  was 
slightly  larger  than  that  of  1908,  while  the 
acreage  rcmaine<i  practically  the  same.  The 
numl)er  of  farm  animals  on  January  1,  1910, 
was  as  follows:  Hotw's.  119.0»H>;  dairy  cows, 

176.000;  other  cattle,  139,000;  sheep,  254.000; 
swine,  02,00i>.  All  classes  showed  an  increase 
over  the  numbers  of  1900.  and  there  was  an  es- 
j»ceial  incrense  in  the  ntiml»er  of  hors<M).  The 
wool  clipped  in  1909  was  1.281.600  pounds. 

Fisherif.s.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  vear  ending  Decern- 
Iht  .31.  1008.  was  $3,25fi..580.  Of  the  fish  taken 
the  most  important  In  point  of  value  was  lobsters, 
of  which  9,J»29.2t8)  pounds,  valnwl  at  $1,269,450, 
were  taken.  Next  in  p«)int  of  value  was  c<id, 
of  which  20.01fl.»<00  pounds,  valued  at  $438,880, 
were  taken.  Herring  were  taken  to  the  amount 
of  92,985.200  {xnnids,  vnlue^l  at  $419,980;  had- 
dock, 10.512..500  pounds,  valued  at  $21.3.310; 
clams,  506,100  bushels,  valued  at  $251,350; 
scallops.  172.900  gallons,  valued  at  $19,3.500; 
hake,  17.398.500  (Niunds,  valued  at  $167,640; 
polI(»ck,  8.940.HO0  pounds,  valued  at  $75,490. 
Among  other  inqwjrtant  fish  taken  were  ale- 
wives,  cu.sk,  hniihiit.  mackerel,  salmon,  shad, 
smelt,  and  swordfish.  There  were  .3004  inrle- 
pendent  fishernien  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of 
the  State,  w'ith  1857  employees.  The  nunil>er 
of  ves*«.lK  employed  waa  576,  which  were  valued 
at  $817,463. 

EmcATio.v.  The  total  sehr>ol  enrollment  in 
the  State  for  1900  was  146».810.  The  nvcrain* 
altendanee  was  109.021.  There  were  439  niale 
teachers  employed  in  elementary  S‘-ho«dH  and 
270  in  secondary  schools.  Tin*  female  teacluTS 
employed  in  the  elementary  sehools  nmnbereil 
4804,  atxi  tliojH*  in  the  secondary  schools,  389. 
'Hie  average  iinmlhly  salary  <J  male  tcaehers  in 
elementary  mduKils  was  .$42.19:  in  secondary 
seliools.  $86.75.  The  average  salary  per  wt^ek 
of  female  t<‘achers  In  the  elementary  schools 
was  $7.93,  and  in  secondary  sehnoU.  $12.13. 
The  total  sehord  ex|K*iuliture.  exclusive  of  new 
htiihlings,  U‘xt-books  and  repairs,  was  $2,713,- 
5.34. 

(’ITAKITIFH  AM)  roimuTloNS.  Tu  Mav  the 
new  State  Home  for  Kirble-Miiidcd  was  o|H*ucd 


at  the  site  in  Cumberland  county  purchaAeU  in 
1908.  Tbe  State  lias  ren>otloled  the  buildings 
situated  on  the  farms  and  is  now  building  a 
dormitory.  The  institution  will  combine  the 
advantages  of  school  and  home,  and  the  feeble- 
minded  will  be  segregated  here  instead  of  aa 
hitherto  being  supported  by  the  St«t«  in  the 
localities  where  they  have  residence.  There 
were  fifty  inmates  of  the  Home  in  July. 

PuUTics  A-HD  Gove».xme.st.  The  legislature 
of  1906  passed  many  important  measures. 
Many  of  these  are  indicated  in  the  paragraph 
L*'pijtlatioH,  below.  Tl»e  conservation  of  State 
resources  was  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects taken  up  in  the  session.  An  aot  was 
pas**'d  creating  a commission  to  collect  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  water  jiowers  of  the 
Slate.  The  total  amount  of  water  power  now 
developed  in  Maine  is  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  at  153  horse-power 
minimum,  which  is  equivalent  to  a total  of 
252.64X)  horse-power  minimum  for  the  six  high- 
water  months.  The  total  undereh>ped  water 
power  minimum  for  the  six  high-water  mouths 
IS  530,306  horse-power,  making  a total  of  782,- 
900  horse-power.  In  addition  to  this.  It  la 
estimated  by  the  same  authorities,  based  upon 
government  sunreys,  that  416,000  horse-power 
may  be  secured  by  additional  storage,  making 
a grand  total  of  1,198.900  horse-i»wer.  The 
government  estimates  the  value  of  the  water 
power  at  regular  rates  in  the  L'nitcd  States  as 
$.33  per  horse-power  per  annum.  The  value, 
therefore,  of  tl»e  horse  power  of  Maine,  devel- 
opeii  and  undeveloped,  is  not  far  from  $36,000,- 
0(K»  per  year.  The  present  horse-power  devel- 
oped is  valued  at  about  $8,04X).O00  per  annum 
as  a market  product.  What  is  left  undeveloped 
is  worth,  in  round  numbers,  $17,000,000  per 
annum,  and  the  amount  to  be  added  by  in- 
creased storage  equals  about  $11,000,000  per 
year.  Measures  were  pass«>d  directing  that  all 
plans  for  the  development  of  water  power  by 
private  enterprise  shall  be  submitted  in  ad- 
vance to  the  Water  Storage  Commission  and 
the  details  and  cost  of  all  work  done  on  water 
powers  in  Maine  shall  bo  reported  to  this  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  elections  held  on  March  1,  gains  were 
maiio  by  the  Hepublicans  in  eleven  cities  in  the 
State.  Republican  niuyors  were  elected  in  nine 
cities,  a gain  of  two  over  1908,  and  Republican 
city  governments  in  eight.  The  Democratic 
losses  were  at  Rockland,  a Democratic  atrong- 
hold,  and  at  Bath,  which  is  ordinarily  Repub- 
lican. 

Karly  in  ^fay,  1909,  a commission  named  by 
the  g»>vernnient  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  I’niti'd  States,  met  in  Van  Buren,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  difl’orences  growing  out  of 
interpretations  of  the  treaty  between  tlie  United 
States  and  England,  negotiated  in  1842  by  Ix^rd 
Ashburton  and  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary 
of  Slate,  in  so  far  as  they  pertained  tO  the  use 
of  the  St.  John  River  for  log-driving  purposes. 
The  committee  held  sc'veral  sessions  at  Van 
Buren,  Me.,  ami  at  St.  John.  N.  B.  The  main 
point  at  isHue  is  whether  booms  strung  into  the 
river  at  Van  Buren  by  American  mills  for  the 
piirpfKse  of  sorting  luid  liolding  their  logs  con- 
stitute an  obstruction  to  navigation  under  the 
terms  of  the  ,\shhurton  tn»oty.  There  is  fur- 
ther involved  in  the  disputo  a question  of 
whether  the  ('hainlierlain  Lake  dam  at  the  foot 
of  that  lake  where  it  empties  into  tlig  AUegaah 
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River,  a tributary  of  the  St.  John,  which  di* 
vortii  the  waters  of  said  lake  to  those  of  the 
Penobscot  River,  is  a violation  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  not  expected  tliat  the  couimisKion  wili  iW 
able  to  nmke  its  flnal  report  until  the  latter 
part  of  liMO.  Sec  Election  Retobm. 

Other  Eventb.  Losses  in  Maine  in  1000 
from  forint  hres  amounted  to  $Hl,02i),  and 
32,301  acres  were  burned  over.  Of  this  loss, 
$40,180  with  an  aereage  of  21.101  was  in  in* 
corporuU^d  towns,  and  $41,443.  representing  the 
destruction  of  timber  of  21,100  acres,  was  in 
the  so-called  forestry  districts  of  Aroostook, 
Penobscot,  Washington,  Somerset,  and  Hancock 
counties.  The  total  loss  by  Ores  of  $10,000  and 
over  in  Maine  in  lOOU  was  $1,023,000,  as  com* 
pared  with  $2,814,000  in  190K.  The  heaviest 
fires  were  at  lloulton,  Kumford  Falls,  Skaw* 
began,  Ix'wiston  and  Bangor.  On  October  28 
the  steamer  Ilcntui  of  the  Dominion  Line  went 
ashore  on  Grand  Manan  near  Eastport,  with  a 
loss  of  35  lives.  On  May  12  a severe  and  devas- 
tating flood  swept  over  the  valley  of  the  St. 
John  River  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  on  S<*p* 
temlier  29  a flood  of  wi<lespread  destruction  at 
Aroostook,  Penobscot  and  along  tlie  St.  John 
River  submerged  railroads,  sloppHl  trailic  and 
caused  great,  loss  of  property,  us  well  as  the 
loss  of  one  life. 

Work  was  begun  late  in  the  summer  by  the 
Union  Waterpower  Company  of  Lewiston  on 
the  construction  of  the  greatest  water  storage 
system  in  Maine.  Tliis  is  to  be  built  at  tlie 
headwaters  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  across 
the  Magalloway  stream.  The  dam  is  to  be  forty 
feet  high  and  to  bold  back  the  waters  of  a 
lake  to  be  created  thereby,  which  will  contain 
half  as  much  water  as  the  entire  storage  sys- 
tem of  Lakes  Vnibagog.  Uicliardson,  Mooselook* 
meguntictook  and  Rangeley. 

On  July  22  a atone  tower  was  dedicated  at 
Pemaqiiid  Harbor,  reproducing  in  form  the 
flanker  of  the  old  fort  William  Henry,  which 
W’as  built  on  this  s|Hit  in  1092,  near  the  place 
where  Pemaqiiid  Fort  stocvl  in  1031,  Fort 
Charles  in  1077.  and  F'ort  Frederick  in  1729. 
Fort  William  Henry  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  and  Indians,  and  when  built  in  1092 
marked  the  frontier  of  British  possession  to  the 
east  ujum  the  continent  of  America.  The  tower, 
which  WHS  dedicateil  on  July  22,  is  to  Ik*  used 
HH  a museum  of  the  relics  and  records  of  early 
Penmquid,  and  it  ene!os<*s  a stone  which  bears 
the  inscription  of  1007,  claimiM  by  many  his- 
torians to  mark  the  site  of  the  landing  of 
Weymouth’s  exp«*dition.  The  U>wer  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  Governor  of  Maine  and  repres<‘n* 
tatives  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  On  .July 
31  Calais  celebrated  Its  KMUh  anniversary;  on 
August  18,  S<ilon  its  100th  anniversary;  on 
August  25,  SteniH'n  its  UVRli  anniversary,  and 
Whitofield  its  100th  anniversary.  On  August 
27  there  was  celebrated  at  Paris  Hill  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
Governor  of  Maine,  United  States  Senator, 
V’icc-President  of  the  CnitiHi  Stat<*s  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  wa.s  President,  and  later  an  Am- 
bass.idor  to  the  Court  <»f  Spain. 

There  were  eight  fatal  hunting  aeritlents  in 
the  woojIk  of  Maine  in  the  m'nson  of  1909. 

Leoi.slation.  The  legist, ature  of  Maine  met 
January  0.  1909.  An  act  was  pnss<>d  creating 
a cotninission  to  assist  in  the  tofM»graphic:il 
survey  of  the  State;  to  set  alsmt  the  creation 
of  a forciit  rcservu  and  to  have  charge*  of  plans 


of  reforestation.  Governor  Fcrnald,  who  drafted 
this  bill,  is  chairman  ex-oflicio,  the  other  mem- 
bers being  Edward  P.  Ricker  of  Poland  Spring, 
James  M.  .McSulty  of  Bangor,  and  K.  C.  Jor- 
dan of  Portland.  The  legislature  enacted  a law 
prohibiting  the  transmission  of  eli*ctricity  gen- 
eratoil  from  water  powers  in  Maine  across  the 
borders  of  Maine  without  8p»‘cial  charter  there 
for  from  the  State.  For  llie  flrst  time  in  the 
history  of  Maine  the  atteminneo  of  tlie  Attor- 
ney-tJeneraPB  oflice  was  required  In  behalf  of 
the  State  as  attorney  before  all  hearings  in 
which  franchises  were  ask<nl  by  private  inter- 
ests from  the  State.  A 58-hour  law  for  won>en 
and  children  in  all  cotton  mills  and  other  fac- 
tories, excepting  sardine  factories  and  com 
•lio{>s,  was  enacted,  the  same  to  go  into  ciTiK*t 
January  1.  1910.  A State  Board  of  Arbitration 
for  labor  disputes  was  created,  and  Samuel  R. 
Haines  of  Pittsfield,  Aldeti  M.  Flagg  of  Au- 
burn and  H.  F.  Diinton  of  Belfast  were  ap- 
pf'inted  memU’rs  theretj.  A new  tax  system 
was  inaugurated,  based  U|>on  the  re|>ort  of  a tax 
commission  appointed  by  the  7.3d  legislature, 
tlie  features  oi  this  new  system  b<*ing  a col- 
lateral inheritance  tax  and  an  increased  tax  on 
public  service  corporations  and  on  the  so-callcd 
wild  lands  of  Maine.  A new  code  of  military 
laws  governing  tlie  Xational  Guard  of  Maine 
was  enacted.  The  referendum  was  invoked  for 
tljc  first  time — in  one  instance  upon  a private 
and  spi-cial  low  relating  to  the  division  of  the 
old  towji  of  York,  and  in  the  other  instance 
upon  a law  defining  the  term  “intoxicating 
liquors  ’*  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes. 
T1us4>  arc  to  be  votwl  U|>on  under  the  terras 
of  the  referendum  at  the  next  general  eh*ction. 
The  legislature  appropriatc<l  $350,000  to  rebuild 
the  State  House. 

OrKU  KR.4:  Governor,  Bert  M.  Fernald;  Sec- 

retary of  State,  A.  1.  Brown;  Treasurer,  P.  P. 
Gilmore;  Adjutant-General,  Elliot  C,  Dill; 
Auditor,  Charles  P.  Hutch;  Attorney -General, 
Warren  C.  Philbronk;  Su}K*rintendent  of  VAu- 
cation,  Payson  Smith;  Insnrnnce  (’ommissioner, 
Ibtelier  Putn.am;  Commissioiier  of  Agriculture, 
A,  W.  Gilman— all  Republicans. 

JumciABY.  Supreme  .fiidicial  Court:  Chief 

Justice,  A.  Emery;  Associate  Justices.  L.  C, 
Oirnish,  A!U*rt  M.  Sjwar,  W.  P.  Whitehouse, 
G.  FL  Bird,  .\llM*rt  R.  Savage.  W.  King  and 
Henry  (\  Pealiody — all  Republicans  except 
Bir<l;  Clerks,  C.  F.  Sw’»*et,  C.  W.  Jones,  L,  Bar- 
ton— all  Republicans  except  Barton. 

The  State  Ix'gishitiire  of  1900  was  composed 
of  23  Republicans  and  8 Democrats  in  the  Si*n- 
nte,  and  100  Republicans  and  ,51  Democrats  in 
the  House.  Tlie  State  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  Ik!  found  m the  section  Congress  of 
the  article  Umtiu>  States. 

MAINE,  Univeiwitt  of.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Orono,  Maine, 
founded  in  180i>.  Tlie  attendance  in  1908-9  was 
851.  with  a faculty  of  92.  The  books  in  the 
library  miniher  35b20.>.  Among  the  changes  in 
tbo  faculty  were  tlie  apisiintments  of  K,  P. 
Gray  to  succt'ed  H.  M.  Kstuhrooke,  decensi’d,  as 
professor  of  English;  G.  W,  Thornps<m  to  sue- 
ce<*tl  ,1.  W.  Carr,  deceasiMl,  as  professor  of  Ger- 
man; ftinl  U.  H.  McKee  to  succeed  B.  Au- 
Iwrt,  retiri*il.  as  iirof«*ssor  of  chemistry.  Dur- 
ing the  year  a fully  cquip|HHl  dejiartmeiit  of 
domestic  seii-nct*  was  n|M>ne(i  The  University 
is  sii]qK>rteil  bv  the  State.  The  president  is 
C,  E.  Fellows,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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MALAY  STATES,  Fed>:hatri).  Several 
oil  the  mainlaml  uf  the  Malay  IVn* 
inBuIu,  each  udminiisteriKl  under  the  udviee  of 
a British  ri^ident-^enera),  who  nsflistit  the  na- 
tive rulers  and  is  himself  under  tfiu  su|K-r- 
vision  of  tlie  High  (\)miiuasioner,  w*ho  is  aUo 
governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Area  and  Topiilation.  Their  total  area  Is 
estimated  at  20,380  square  miles;  population 
(1001 ).  087,r>05  (312,486  Malays.  290.739  Chi- 
nese, 28,211  East  Indians,  1422  Europi'ans  and 
Americans,  and  1522  Eurasians);  1006,  018,400; 
1008,  078,00t).  The  largest  town  in  the  states 
is  Kuala  Lumpor,  in  Selangor,  with  about  40,- 
OOO  inhabitants.  Area  and  population  (1006) 
of  the  sep.arate  states  are  given  as  follows; 
IVrnk,  0580  square  miles  and  418,000  inhab- 
itants; Kelangor,  3200  and  283,619;  Negri  S«‘m- 
bilun,  2600  and  121,763;  Pahang,  14.000  and 
lOO.oOO.  The  states  of  Kelantan,  Tringgami, 
Keda,  Perils,  and  adjacent  Islands  h.sve  luvii, 
by  the  Anglo-Rlamese  treaty  of  March  10,  lOtKl, 
c^ed  to  the  British  government,  Siam  having 
transferred  all  its  rights  of  sur^erainty,  protec- 
tion. administration  and  control.  These  states 
extend  across  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  an 
area  of  alx>ut  I5,0(X)  square  miles  and  a popula- 
tion estimated  at  450,000. 

In  1007  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the 
four  states  of  the  Feileration  was  310,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  10,432  pupils,  and  an  aver* 
age  attendance  of  16.071.  Kuula  Lum[)or  has 
a very  complete  institute  for  medical  research. 

l^DtrcTioN.  All  land  belongs  to  the  state, 
which  rents  to  the  individual.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  there  are  vast  areas  of  forest  land 
available  for  plantation.  The  bdal  area  planted 
to  rubber  in  1007  was  135.787  acres;  the  total 
number  of  trees  was  given  as  close  upon  twenty 
millions.  The  output  from  the  three  rubber- 
producing  states  in  1007  was  estimated  at 
1,084.285  pounds.  The  output  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1909  shows  an  increase  of  724  per 
cent,  over  the  same  period  in  1908,  being  chU- 
mated  at  l,976jH98  pounds,  as  follows:  Selan- 

gor, 1,312,069  (K)unds;  NVgri  Sombilaii,  367,880; 
Perak,  290,949.  Cocnanuts,  rice,  colfee,  sugar- 
cane. tapioca,  pep|)er,  and  gnmliier  are  culti- 
vated. Perak  has  irrigation  works  which  water 
70.000  acres  of  rice.  The  forests  furnish  valu- 
able timl>er,  guttapercha,  oils,  resins,  and 
fruits;  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Forest  De- 
partment amounted  in  1907  to  628,315  tlollnrs 
(Straits  Settlements  dollar,  which  has  a tenta- 
tive value  of  $0.5677585).  The  country  is  ex- 
ceptionally rich  in  minerals.  S«'ven-tcnths  of 
the  world’s  supply  of  tin  comes  from  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States.  The  output  in  1907  was 
813,030  piculs  (1  picul-  1334  lbs.).  The  output 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909  show's  a de- 
crease as  compared  with  the  same  perioil  in 
the  two  years  previous,  being  estimated  at  3.5,- 
487  tons*  against  37.245  in  1908  and  36,101  in 
1907.  The  output  of  gold  in  1907  was  15..353 
ounces.  I>ead,  iron,  copper,  bismuth,  mercury, 
ar.senic,  manganese,  plumbago,  silver,  and  zinc 
arc  found. 

(’oMMKRrp.  The  total  imports  and  exports 
(exclusive  of  spr*ele  and  bullion)  for  three  siie- 
cessivo  years  is  given  in  Straits  SSetth'ments 
dollars  as  follows; 


Imptirts 

Exports 


1906  1907  190S 

50  92fi.«06  r.5.X»i7.472  51.3t.1.r»92 
S0,832.3:f5  82.354.433  r.a,421.978 


The  chief  articles  of  import  arc  rice,  petro- 
leum, opium,  and  Hour.  The  chief  experts  in 
19u7  were  valui-d  as  follows:  Tin  and  tin  ore, 

70,625.999  dollars;  rublKT,  3.892.405; 

4.52.270;  gambler,  271,187;  gutU-percha,  103,- 
356. 

lu  1908,  3,165,600  TOunds  of  cultivated  rub- 
ber were  ex|x)rlt*d.  Tlie  rubber  exjwrt  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1909  sliows  an  increaae  of 
90  per  cent,  ov^  tliat  of  the  same  p**riod  in 
1908;  licing  4,050.282  pounds  against  2,127,489 
in  1908  (first  nine  months).  The  tin  export 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909  (.564.595  pt" 
culs)  sht*W8  a decline  of  34,156  piculs  in  cx>in- 
pari.son  with  the  export  for  the  same  jxriod  in 
1908.  The  export  duty  paid  in  1909  (first  nine 
months)  was  4,903,94*8  dollars,  against  5,139,- 
6.53  in  1908. 

Communications.  There  are  689  mile*  of 
railway,  all  emistructed  from  revenue,  includ- 
ing the  ,IolK)re  State  Railway  (1204  milea), 
whieh  was  opene<I  for  traffic  ,Iuly  1,  1909,  lhu« 
establishing  through  communication  between 
Penang  and  Singapore  (cost  of  construction  of 
.lohore  State  Railway,  11.391.093  dollars)- 
There  arc  2036  miles’  of  highway.  In  190« 
there  were  1341  miles  of  telegrajih  and  tele- 
phone lines. 

Finance.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
three  8iicc<*»9ivc  years  are  given  in  Straits  Set- 
tlements dollars  as  follows: 


Revenue 

Expenditure  


1906  PJ07 

27.223.47B  2K. 793.760 
18,899.426  20.224.762 


190S 

24.623.325 

26.S54.673 


Tlie  principal  items  of  revenue  in  1907  w'ere 
as  follows:  Customs,  12,036,721  dollars;  rail- 

way rweipts,  5.200,911;  licenses,  4,690,034; 
land  revenue  (exclusive  of  land  sales),  1.157,- 
244;  forests,  629.626.  ExiK*nditure;  Public 
works,  5,437,801  dollars;  railways,  6,349,417. 
There  is  no  public  debt. 

Goviui.nmk.xt  and  Militart.  a federal 
council  was  constituted  in  1909.  Each  native 
state  is  roprewmted.  and  the  ruhlior  and  tin 
inbTcsts  have  ls*en  granted  special  representa- 
tion. The  council  deals  with  nmttcra  g»*neral 
to  the  States.  The  autonomy  of  Die  cliiefs  is 
preserved  in  local  alTairs.  The  High  Coniniis*- 
sioner  (nlst>  Governor  of  the  Straits  i^ttle- 
ments)  is  Sir  John  Anderson;  the  Resident- 
General  for  the  F«.*<lerated  Malay  States,  Sir 
William  Thonms  Taylor. 

The  states  maintain  a regiment  of  Sikh 
troops  (the  Malay  States  Guides)  numU‘rinjf, 
in  1908,  872  men  and  13  Euro|M.nin  officers;  and 
are  piliced  by  a mixed  force  of  Indiana  and 
Malays,  olficered  by  Europeans  (2670  in  190S, 
including  60  officers). 

IfiKTOHY.  In  .Inly  tlie  Governor  of  the  Straits 
S<*ttlementa,  Sir  John  Andcrs4>n.  look  formal 
p»s.m*s.-»ion  <if  the  regions  recently  acquire<i^  by 
treaty,  visiting  Kelantan  on  July  19  and  Trinp- 
gunii  towaril  the  end  of  the  same  month.  Uur- 
iiig  the  same  month  a fight  was  reported  be- 
tween the  |wdico  and  the  meml>erfl  of  a Chinese 
f«‘er(*t  fro«'iety,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  four 
Chinese  and  the  wounding  of  many  otbera. 

The  Anglo-Sijunese  treaty  of  March  10,  1909 
(see  Siam),  definitely  eom]dctefl  the  cession  to 
Great  Britain  of  the  Malay  Slates  of  Kelantan, 
Keilii.  Tringg-ami,  IVrlis  and  adjacent  islands. 
During  the  year  Sir  John  Anderson,  Governor 
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of  the  Straits  Settlements,  made  a tour  of  the 
ceiled  territories  whieli  endc^il  with  a visit  to 
Keda  in  August.  The  territories  thus  beiii}; 
formally  taken  over,  the  work  of  reconstructing 
tlie  administration  waa  planned.  It  was  under* 
stood  that  it  would  be  carried  out  with  a view 
to  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  local 
self-governments.  For  an  account  of  the  opium 
question  in  the  Malay  States  and  the  Straits 
^ttlements,  see  the  latter  title.  A Federal 
Council  was  established  in  1909,  comprising  rep* 
resentutives  from  the  several  states,  with  spe* 
cial  representatives  for  the  tin  and  rubl)cr  in* 
dustrics,  and  having  to  do  with  matters  of 
general  concern,  but  respecting  the  local  aiiton* 
omy  of  the  chiefs.  The  opening  of  the  Council 
on  Di'cember  10  was  the  occasion  of  a great 
gathering  of  Malay  chiefs,  an  elephant  proces- 
sion and  addresses  by  the  Sultans  of  Perak  and 
Selangor. 

MALTA.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean; 
a Hritish  Crown  colony.  Area,  91.6  square 
miles.  The  colony  includes  the  islands  of 
Gozo  (24}  square  miles)  and  Comlno.  and  sev- 
eral islets,  with  a total  area  of  117  square 
miles.  Total  civil  population,  April  1,  1909, 
212.868.  Capital.  Valletta;  population  (with 
suburb  of  Fiorina),  about  31,(K)0.  Free  elemen- 
tary education  is  provided  (average  enrollment, 
19,905),  besides  secondary  sc1hx>1s  and  a uni- 
versity. The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholica  Malta  is  the  heatlquarters  and  the 
chief  coaling  station  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
It  is  itron^y  fortified;  the  garrison  numbered, 
March  31,  1909,  7669  officers  and  men.  The 
islands  are  highly  cultivated,  the  area  under 
crops  being  estimated  (1908-9)  at  41,029  acres. 
Corn,  fruits  (especially  figs),  onions,  potatoes, 
and  lioncy  are  produced.  There  were  (1907-8) 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  11,065;  cattle,  7060; 
slieep,  14.063;  goats,  20,920.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  ship- 
ping industries.  There  is  a large  transit  trade. 
The  total  actual  imports  (exclusive  of  non- 
dutiable  goods)  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year 
1909  were  valu«*d  at  x 1.273.049  nn«l  £120,330 
respi'ctively,  against  £1.236.630  an<l  £159.436  in 
1907-8.  There  are  eight  miles  of  railway,  and 
military  (050  miles  of  wire)  and  company 
(720)  telephone  lines.  In  1908-9,  3212  vessels 
cnteriHl  (tonnage,  4,030.7-62).  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1908-9  were  £457.520  and  £446,- 
021.  against  £438.348  and  £4.64.669  in  1907-B. 
Military  expenditure  for  1908-9,  £477.521.  of 
which  £50(M)  was  contributed  by  the  colony. 
Governor  and  Comman«ler-in-Chicf  (1909),  Gen- 
eral Sir  II.  M.  L.  Rundle. 

Ameudinents  to  the  constitution  were  reported 
at  the  end  of  July.  The  council  of  government 
was  dissolved. 

MAKCHI7BIA.  A dependency  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  lying  east  of  Mongolia  and  the 
province  of  Chili  and  between  Korea  and  the 
Amur  River.  The  capital  is  Mukden. 

The  estimated  area  is  alxnit  .363.000  square 
miles.  The  population  is  variouslv  estimated  at 
from  6.760,im)0  to  22.(H>0.(MH);  the  oflieial  Chi- 
nese estimate  is  16.000,(KK).  Estimates  of  the 
area  and  population  of  its  three  provinces  are; 
Feng-tien.  or  Shengking.  50,000  square  miles 
and  10.312.000  inhabitants;  Kirin.  105.000 
square  miles  and  6,000.000  inhabitants;  the 
Amur  Province,  or  Hcnlungkiang.  203,000 
square  miles  and  1,500,000  inhabitants.  The 


principal  cities,  with  approximate  populations, 
are:  Mukden,  over  1.68,000;  Changchun,  80,- 

000;  Ying-tse  (Newchwung,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Liao  River),  60,000;  Newchwang  (30  miles 
up  the  Liao),  ^),(KH);  Liao-yang,  40,000;  TsiUi- 
liar,  30.000;  Tiehlin^,  28,600;  Keng-hwang- 
cheng,  25,000;  llsin-niin-fu  and  Fakuinen,  each 
20.0(Nb  Northern  Manchuria  is  in  the  Russian 
sphere  of  influence,  and  Southern  in  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Definite  figures  for  Manchurian  production, 
etc.,  are  not  available.  There  were  published, 
however,  early  in  1909,  agricultural  statistics 
for  Feng-tien,  the  most  important  province. 
The  approximate  area  under  cultivation  and 
the  production  are  stated  as  follows:  Kafir 

corn,  2,106,666  acres,  76.526,043  busliels;  beans, 
1,300,000  acres.  40,716,000  bushels;  millet, 
433,333  acres,  0,090,993  bushels.  The  reported 
acreage  under  wheat,  barley,  corn,  tobacco,  and 
other  crons  is  433,334,  making  the  total  area 
under  cultivation  4.333,.333  acres.  There  has 
recently  lxH>n  a rapid  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  soy  beans  and  bean-cake,  and  the  total 
Manchurian  bean  export  in  1909  was  estimated 
at  nearly  1.500.000  tons.  The  total  annual 
value  of  agricultural  products  in  Feng-tien  is 
upwards  of  $56,300,000.  The  number  of  live- 
stock reported  for  that  province  is:  Horw*s, 

124,008;  cattle,  62,(K)0;  mules,  124,242;  swine, 
1,026.260.  Manchurian  commerce  is  included 
in  that  of  China.  The  Manchurian  railways  ex- 
tend from  Shanhaikwan,  on  the  Chili  frontier, 
to  Mukden,  and  thence  to  Port  Arthur.  Muk- 
den is  connected  at  Harbin  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  which  runs  for  960  miles  In 
Manchuria.  There  arc  several  branch  lines. 
The  .Fapanesc  have  undertaken  to  standardize 
the  light  railway  from  Antung  to  Mukden;  in 
1009  it  was  announced  that  a line  would  be 
built  from  Mukden  to  Chientas.  The  approx- 
imate revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  three 
rovinces  are  stated  as  follows:  Feng-tien, 

2,960,000  and  $3,100,000  re8pt*ctively ; Kirin, 
$1,400,000  and  $2,250,000  ; the  Amur  * Province, 
$4.60.000  and  $006,000.  Manchuria  la  ailminis- 
tered  by  a viceroy  (Hsi  Liang  in  1909)  ap- 
pointefl  by  the  Chinese  government.  See  Cm- 
ifESE  Rmiube  and  Kwantitno. 

MANHATTAN  BRIDGE.  Sec  New  York; 

BaiDGEa. 

MANITOBA.  A province  of  Canada.  TI»e 
capital  is  Winnipeg,  with  an  estimat'd  popula- 
tion of  130,000  in  1909.  The  province  is  iid- 
ministered  by  a lieutenant-governor,  appoints! 
by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  acting 
through  a responsible  council.  Tlte  legislative 
power  is  vesteo  in  a unicameral  assembly  of  41 
members  elected  for  four  years.  The  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  1909  was  Sir  Daniel  Hunter 
McMillan  (appointed  in  May.  1006),  and  the 
President  of  the  Council  was  Rodmond  P.  Rob- 
lin.  For  statistics  and  other  details,  see 
Canada. 

HABATHONS.  See  Cross  CorNTRV  Rt  n- 

NINO. 

MABCONI,  Ottoi.tet.mo  (William).  An 
Italian  electrical  engineer  and  inventor,  who 
shared  w*ith  Ferdinand  K.  Braun  (q.  v.),  the 
Nolwl  prize  for  physics,  awarded  on  December 
9,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Bologna,  Italy,  in 
1874,  and  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Bologna.  He  began  in  1890  on  his  father’s 
estate,  experiments  to  test  the  theory  that  an 
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etoctricfll  current  is  capable  of  passing  through 
any  Hul»*tMnce,  and  if  started  in  any  given  di* 
reotion  of  following  an  undeviating  coiirRc  with- 
out the  neni  for  a wire  or  other  conductor.  He 
inventet]  an  apimratus  for  wireless  telegraphy, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Kir  William 
Henry  Preece,  engineer  and  electrician-in-cltief 
of  the  Knglish  I’ostal  Telegraph,  who  tested  the 
apparatus  w*ith  suee<>s8  in  Kngland.  Soon  after* 
ward  Marconi  8ucci*eded  in  sending  messages 
from  Spezia  to  a st<*atner  15  kilometres  distant* 
He  also  wnt  messages  from  Queen  Victoria 
ashore  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Royal 
Yacht,  1807.  He  came,  in  1809,  to  the  I'nited 
States,  where  lie  used  his  method  in  reporting 
the  election  of  1000.  He  succeeile<i  in  1002  in 
establishing  telegraphic  communication  across 
the  .\tlantic  Oct'fln.  and  in  1004  a daily  ocean 
BOWS  service  by  wireless  telegraphy  was  in* 
auguratid  by  him  on  trans-Atlantic  liners.  He 
invente<l,  in  1906,  the  directive  method  of  wire- 
less telegraphy,  and  In  1900  the  continuous 
wave  system. 

MARINE  QAS  ENGINES.  See  Gab  Er* 

GI.^KS. 

MARINE  LABORATORIES.  See  Biologi- 
cal Stations. 

MARLBOROUGH,  Lily,  DuenEss  or. 
Widow  of  the  eighth  Duke  of  Marlborough,  died 
on  January  11,  1009.  She  was  Inirn  in  New 
York  City,  the  daughter  of  Commodore  Cicero 
Price,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  She  married 
Louis  IlammcrHly,  of  New  York.  He  died,  and 
in  IHH8  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
MarllMirough,  who  died  in  1H02.  In  1896  she 
married  Lord  William  Beresford. 

MARS.  See  Astboxomt. 

MARTENS,  Friedbich  Fbommiiold  von.  A 
Russian  jurist  and  diplomat,  died  June  20.  1000. 
He  was  born  at  Pernau,  in  tlie  Russian  Baltic 
provinces,  in  1845.  He  studied  law  at  the  uni- 
versities of  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Ls'ipzig,  and  in  1800  received  the  degree  of 
master  of  international  law  from  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
international  law  in  1873.  From  1800  Dr.  von 
Martens  was  ci>ntinuuusly  in  tlK*  service  of  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  AfTairs.  In  1876 
he  was  uttached  to  the  ja»r«on  of  the  Chancellor, 
iVince  GortchakotT,  fur  spi>ciul  missions.  He  ut- 
l4‘nd<‘<!,  as  Russia’s  representsitive,  diplomatic 
congresses  at  Brussels,  Paris,  The  Hague, 
Cieneva  and  Vienna.  In  the  delilM-rations  be- 
twiH*n  Russia  and  Japan  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  Russo-. lapancse  War,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  IL, 
in  1005,  Dr.  von  Martens  acted  as  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Rusnia.  He  was  also  prominent 
in  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  and  was 
a meinl»er  of  the  Permanent  International  Court 
of  Arbitration.  Dr.  von  .Martens  was  several 
times  chosen  ns  international  arliitrntor  by 
EurojK*an  and  American  countries.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  as  president  of  the  Court  of 
Arhitration,  at  Paris  in  1800,  in  the  dispute 
between  (Jreat  Britain  and  Vem*zueln.  He 
W‘r\4sl  ns  arbitrator  at  various  times,  Ixdween 
France  and  Kngland,  lOnglaiid  and  Holland,  and 
the  I'nited  States  and  .M«*xieo.  In  he 

reprewnted  Kiissia  at  tin*  tieiieva  Conference 
for  the  revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention  t)f 
1867.  He  wrote  wveral  books  on  international 
law  of  great  importance.  Von  Martens  on  /n- 
Urnatioiiat  Law  bus  becu  trauslatcd  into  Ger- 


man, French,  Sp.inish,  Japanese,  Persian,  Ser- 
vian and  other  languages. 

MARTIN,  Sir  Theodobe.  An  English  Parlia- 
mentary agent,  litterateur  and  poet,  dieil  August 
18,  1009.  He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1816. 
and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University.  He 
practiced  as  a solicitor  in  Edinburgh  from  1840 
to  1845.  In  1840  he  removed  to  I»ndon,  and 
became  a Parliamentary  agent  for  the  passage 
of  private  bills.  He  continued  this  throughout 
bis  life.  Hit  literary  work,  which  was  carried 
on  as  an  avocation,  was  begun  early.  In  1847 
he  published  with  W.  E.  Aytoun,  a series  of 
ballads  and  satires,  called  Rrm  Oaul/irr.  Of 
this  sixteen  editions  were  published.  While  be 
was  engaged  in  w'riting  a life  of  Ay*toun,  he  was 
requested  by  Queen  Victoria  to  undertake  a 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  This  he  did  and 
the  result  was  a work  which  is  considered  the 
authority  on  that  period  of  English  political 
history.  His  relations  with  Queen  Victoria 
were  of  the  greatest  intimacy  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death.  In  1851  he  married  Helena  Faticit, 
tl»e  famous  actress.  In  1881  he  was  chosen 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  University.  He  was 
knighted  in  1880,  on  the  completion  of  the  final 
volume  of  the  Li/e  of  the  /Vince  Consort. 
Among  the  most  notable  literary  work  done  by 
Martin  were  his  translations  of  foreign  classics 
into  English.  Among  these  were  the  Poems  and 
liallads  of  Oorthe  (with  Professor  Avloun, 
1848);  Faust  (1865);  Odes  of  Horace  (I860); 
C<ifu//us  (1861);  Vila  .Vuoco  (1862);  Heint^s 
Poems  and  Ballads  (1878);  5tx  Books  of  Vir- 
girs  ^^ncid  (1800).  He  wrote  also  a Life  of 
Professor  Agtoun  (1867);  Life  of  Lord  Lynd- 
Aursf  (2d  ed.  1874);  Helena  Faucit:  Lady 
Martin  (1901),  and  Madonna  Pia,  and  other 
plays. 

MARTINIQUE.  An  Island  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles;  a French  colony.  Area.  381  square 
miles;  population,  182,024  in  1006.  including 
546  East  Indian  immigrants.  Capital,  Fort-de- 
Franee,  with  27,060  inhabitants.  T)»e  primary 
schools  contain  13.460  pupils;  the  secondwry 
8c1r>oU,  501.  There  is  a normal  school  with  90 
students,  and  a law  scIhx>I  with  00.  The  island 
is  very  fertile.  TlK're  are  15.(M17  hectares  under 
food-crops.  Sugar,  cacao,  cofTec,  bdmcco  (un- 
der s|)eciul  regulations),  and  cotton  arc  the 
principal  products.  There  arc  15  sugar  works 
and  6!>  rum  distilleries.  The  total  inqiorts  in 
10U7  aniounttKl  to  1.5,040.030  francs  (France 
8,282,206);  cx)>orts,  18,007.221  francs  (France. 
17,254,0<MH.  In  1007.  36,022  nwtric  tons  of 
sugar,  12,803,104  litres  of  rum,  and  502,789 
kilos  of  cacao  were  exported.  The  colony  has 
exterior  communication  by  telegraph  cables. 
Subsidized  mail  coaches  supply  local  transporta- 
tion and  subsi(liz<'d  steamers  carry  on  external 
frrnle.  There  were  53  post-ofllces  in  1007.  The 
local  budget  for  1008  balanced  at  b, 016,600 
fr.incs;  expendittire  of  France  (budget  of  1000), 
1.202,271.  Outstanding  debt,  January  1.  1007, 
2,821,IM)0  francs.  The  Bank  of  Martinique 
(1008)  ha<l  capital  3.(MK>,000  francs,  reserve,  1,- 
8!»7,317.  Tl»e  colony  is  under  a governor,  as- 
siMod  hv  a general  council  and  eh'ctive  munl- 
eipjil  councils.  It  sends  to  the  French  Parlia- 
ment one  «<*nRtor  and  two  deputies. 

MARVIN,  Roks  Gilmore.  An  AmericAii 
meteorologist  and  Arctic  explorer,  drowned  near 
Cujm;  (’oiumhia,  GriM-nland.  April  10,  1000.  He 
was  born  in  Elmira,  N-  Y.,  in  1880,  and 
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graduated  from  Comoll  Univeraity  In  1005. 
After  two  year*  spent  in  the  study  of  meto- 
orology,  he  returncnl  to  Cornoll  as  instructor  in 
the  college  of  civil  onginocring.  He  accom* 
paniod  Commandor  Peary  on  his  Arctic  expodi* 
tion  of  1006-6.  He  was  a member  of  the  Peary 
expedition  of  1908-9  as  scientist  and  secretary 
to  the  explorer.  He  commanded  a party  which 
had  accompanied  Peary  in  his  final  dash  for  the 
pole  as  far  as  86.38  north  latitude,  and  had  then 
turned  back.  He  was  caught  in  a lead  in  the 
ice  and  was  drowned. 

HABY1.AKD.  One  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  total  area 
is  13,327  square  miles,  of  which  33H0  square 
miles  are  water.  The  population  in  1909,  ac- 
cording to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year 
was  1,319,132. 

Mineral  Pboduction.  The  chief  mineral 
products  in  the  State  are  coal  and  pig  iron.  Of 
the  former  there  were  produced  in  1908,  4..377,- 
093  short  tons,  valued  at  $6,110,753.  This  is 
a decrease  from  the  production  of  1907  of  1,- 
1.65,535  short  tons  in  quantity,  and  of  $1,500,- 
944  in  value.  Tlie  tonnage  of  1908  w'ns  the 
amallest  of  any  year  since  1900,  when  the  in- 
dustry was  much  disturbed  by  laltor  troubles. 
It  was  caused  largely  by  the  depression  in  the 
markets  where  ti>e  coal  is  consumed.  In  spite 
of  the  decreased  production,  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  mines  of  the  State  shows  an 
increase  from  6880  in  1907  to  6079  in  1908. 
There  were  no  strikes  in  any  of  the  coal  mines 
of  the  State  during  the  year.  There  were  pro- 
duced in  1908,  183,502  tons  of  pig  iron,  which 
was  a marked  decrease  over  1907  when  tliere 
were  produced  411,833  tons.  There  w'ere  Aw 
blast  furnaces  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1909, 
of  which  two  were  in  operation.  The  clay  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  in  1908  were  valued  at  $1.- 
441,099,  as  against  a value  of  $1,880,302  for 
the  prt^uct  of  1907.  The  State  produced  in 
1908,  806,073  gallons  of  mineral  water  valued 
at  $75,858.  A small  quantity  of  Iron  ore  is 
also  produced.  Among  other  products  are  slate, 
stone  products,  small  quantities  of  cement,  flint, 
glaas-sand,  metallic  paint,  sand-lime  brick,  talc 
and  soapstone.  The  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  for  the  year  1908  was  $11.- 
489,062,  as  compared  with  a value  of  the  prod- 
uct of  1907  of  $19,350,260. 

The  coal  production  of  the  State  in  1909  was 
nearlv  equal  to  that  of  1907  and  surpassed  that 
of  1908. 

Aoricl*lture  and  Stock  Raising.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  21,980,000  bushels, 

valued  at  $14,287,000  from  700,000  acres;  win- 
ter wheat,  11,108.000  bushels,  valued  at  $12,- 

282.000  from  770.000  acres;  oats.  711,000  bush- 
els, valued  at  $348,000  from  28.000  acres;  bar- 
ley, 32,000  bushels,  valued  at  20,000  from  1000 
acres;  rye,  2H2,0<K)  bushels,  valued  at  $220,000 
from  20,000  acres;  buckwheat,  149,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $110,000  from  9000  acres;  potatoes, 

2.800.000  busliels,  valued  at  $1,848,000  from 

35.000  acres;  hay,  346,000  tons,  valm*d  at  $6,* 
12(5,000  from  297,000  acres;  tobacco,  17,760,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $1.473.2.50  from  2.5.000  acres. 
The  com  crop  in  19(i9  showed  a considerable  de- 
crea.se  over  that  of  1908,  which  w’ns  24,705.000 
bushels.  Tl»e  acreage,  however,  inrrea.sed  from 

075.000  to  700,000  acrca  Hay  showed  a con- 


sideroltle  falling  off,  the  production  in  1908  be- 
ing  480,000  tons.  Tobacco  also  fell  in  pro<luc- 
tion  from  18,200,000  pounds-  to  17,750,000 
pounds,  while  the  acreage  foil  from  20,000  to 
25,000.  Market  gardening  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  are  extensive  industries  of  the 
State.  The  numbor  of  farm  animals  has 
changed  little  since  1900,  except  for  an  increase 
in  the  numl>er  of  sheep,  and  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  swine.  The  estimated  wool  clip  in 
1909  was  078,080  pounds. 

Fisheries.  The  pro<lucts  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  D»'ceml>er  31, 
1908,  was  $3..30fi,910.  Of  the  fish  taken,  tho 
D)ost  im{M>rtant  in  point  of  value  were  oysters, 
of  which  5,830,200  bushels,  valued  at  $2,127,140, 
were  taken  for  market  purposes,  and  401,800 
bushels,  valued  at  $101,190  for  scn-iling  purpf^ses. 
Next  in  point  of  value  were  shad,  of  which  3,- 
936,800  pounds,  valued  at  $246,590,  wore  taken. 
Soft  crabs  were  taken  to  the  amount  of  7,587,* 
300  pounds,  valued  at  $195,000,  and  hard  crabs, 

12,785,000  pounds,  valued  at  $124,350.  Among 
other  important  fish  taken  were  alewives, 
striped  bass,  menhaden,  white  perch,  yellow 
perch,  sturgeon,  catfish  and  terrapin.  The  num- 
ber of  fishermen  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
State  was  8444,  and  the  number  of  fishermen 
employed  was  9948.  There  were  1107  vessels 
engng^  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State,  valued  at 
$821,141. 

Education.  The  total  school  enrollment  in 
1900  was  239,420.  The  average  enrollment  was 
189,194,  and  the  average  attendance  was  147,- 
018.  The  number  of  male  teachers  was  900,  and 
the  number  of  female  teachers,  4554.  The  total 
expenditures  for  school  purposes  $3,934,413. 
Through  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1909,  com* 
merciiu  departments  were  established  in  about 
40  of  the  high  schools  of  the  Slate.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  about  350  new  teacher.s  are  needed 
annually,  and  the  Normal  Schools  supply 
alightly  more  than  100,  an  effort  is  l>eing  made 
to  devise  some  additional  means  of  supplying 
trained  teachers.  The  establishment  of  a train* 
ing  class  in  one  high  school  in  each  county  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  practical  plan. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  September  .30, 
1908,  showed  a balance  In  the  treasury  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1907,  of  $1,304,881,  The  gross  re- 
ceipts during  the  fiscal  year  were  $4.513,2.55, 
and  the  total  disbursements  were  $4,639,48.3. 
leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  S»'pteml»er  30. 
1908  of  $1,238,052,  against  which  were  principal 
funds  due  amoimting  to  $908,131,  leaving  a 
balance  applicable  to  ordinary  ex|>enses  of 
$330,520. 

ClIARITIES  AND  CORBECTIONB.  The  chief 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  tho 
State  are  the  Mnrylaml  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Catonsvillc,  Springficl<l  State  Hospital 
at  Sykesville.  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Snni- 
torium  at  Sabillasville,  and  tho  Raltimore 
Orphan  Asylum.  There  are,  in  addition,  many 
private  institutions  that  receive  State  aid. 

Politics  and  Government.  The  most  im- 
portant event  in  tl»e  political  history  of  the 
State  during  the  year,  was  the  defeat,  in  tho 
election  of  Noveml>er  2,  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  submitted  by  the  legislature  of  1908, 
which,  if  it  had  passed,  would  have  meant  tho 
disfranchlsi*ment  of  the  nnn-taxpaying  illiterate 
negro  voters  of  the  State.  It  resembled  in  its 
character  similar  cnnctnicnts  |uisscd  by  other 
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Routhfrn  Rtat4s«  in  recent  veare.  The  meaenre 
wa«  severely  condemned  by  President  Taft. 
The  vote  af^inst  the  amendment  waa  about 
16,000,  and  of  this,  the  city  of  Baltimore  gave 
about  11,500.  The  election  was  for  State  otn- 
cea,  the  highest  being  that  of  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury,  for  a legislature,  and  f»»r  most 
of  tlie  county  officials.  The  Democrats  lost  sev> 
eral  candidates  in  Baltimore  City,  but  gained 
in  the  legislature,  tbc  new  Senate  being  21 
Democrats  to  6 R^ublicana,  and  the  House  70 
Democrats  to  31  Republicans.  The  Democrats 
held  their  State  convention  on  August  11,  and 
a proposed  endorsement  of  Senator  Rayner  for 
reflection  waa  rejected,  because  the  nomination 
of  Senator  was  to  be  made  at  primary  elections, 
and  it  was  deemed  improper  for  the  convention 
to  forestall  the  primaries.  The  result  showed 
that  there  was  no  opposition  to  Senator  Ray- 
ner's  reflection.  Senator  Rayner’s  record  as  a 
Senator  was  endorsed  by  the  convention.  The 
proposition  to  give  to  Baltimore  increased  repre* 
aentstion  in  the  legislature,  provoked  a con* 
troversy  between  Senator  Smith  and  Governor 
Crothers.  After  a recesa  had  been  taken,  a 
compromise  was  reached.  The  platform,  which 
was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  State  issues, 
favored  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  referrM  to  above.  It  favored  also 
the  creation  of  a public  utilities  commission 
applicable  to  all  public  service  corporations,  and 
the  passage  of  a pure  food  law  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  framed  along  the  lines  of  the  Federal 
law.  The  Republicans  held  their  State  conven- 
tion on  August  25.  Nominations  were  made  for 
State  officers  an<l  the  ratiheation  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  amendment  was  advocated.  Since 
April  8,  1008,  the  inheritance  tax  of  6 per  cent 
has  Wn  in  force. 

A measure  waa  pasaed  bv  the  legislature  of 
1008  authorizing  the  municipality  of  Annapolis 
to  register  only  such  voters  for  municipal  elec- 
tions as  met  one  of  the  three  qualincatlons. 
They  must  Ih*  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  possess  property  taxed  at  $500,  or  be 
descended  from  a person  who  voted  or  could 
have  voted  prior  to  1868.  The  law  was  designed 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  large  negro 
vote  in  the  city.  On  June  7 this  measure  was 
put  in  force,  and  Republican  leatiers  decided 
that  the  case  be  brought  before  a Federal  court. 

The  general  result  of  the  election  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  aside  from  the  defeat  of  the  franchise 
measures  noted  above,  was  a gain  for  the  Demo- 
crats throughout  the  State.  The  Democrats 
elected  the  comptroller  and  the  legislature  by  an 
increased  majority,  insuring  the  ret>lcction  of 
United  States  l^nator  Rnyncr.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  found  by  negroes,  who  could  not 
read  their  ballots,  in  voting  in  some  of  the 
counties,  there  being  in  these  counties  not  only 
no  emblems  on  the  ballots,  hut  no  designation 
of  the  political  party  of  the  sevt*riil  candidates. 

Otheb  Kvents.  On  May  2.3,  500  memlwrs  of 
the  Maryland  Pilgrims*  Association  from  Balti- 
more and  other  parts  of  the  State,  took  part  in 
the  celebration  of  the  275th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  colonists  on  Maryland  soil  in  Saint 
Mary’s  county.  On  June  12,  a jury  in  the  case 
of  William  K.  Downs,  a clerk  charged  with  steal- 
ing $67,000  from  the  city,  disagreed  after  being 
out  twenty-four  hours. 

Okkickbs:  Governor,  Austin  L.  Crothers; 

Secretary  of  State,  N.  Winslow  Williams; 
Treasurer,  Murray  Vandiver;  Auditor,  George 


R.  Ash;  Comptroller,  .Toshiia  Herring;  Adju- 
tant  fJeneral,  Henry  W.  Warfield;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Isaac  L.  Strauss;  8up<>rlntendent  of  Rdu- 
cation,  M.  Bates  Stevens;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, B.  Frank  Crouw;  Commissioner  of 
Public  Lands,  T.  F.  Smith— all  Democrats. 

JuDiciABY.  Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  .Judge, 
Andrew  H.  Boyd;  Associate  Judges,  N.  (’has. 
Burke,  William  II.  Thomas,  John  R.  Pattison. 
Hammond  Urner,  John  P.  Briscoe,  S.  D. 
Schmucker,  and  James  A.  Pearce;  Clerk,  Caleb 
C.  Magruder — all  Democrats  except  Schmuckcr 
and  Urner,  Republicans. 

The  State  I.egislature  of  1009  waa  composed 
of  17  Democrats,  0 Republicans,  and  1 Independ- 
ent Democrat  in  the  ^natc.  and  71  Democrats 
and  30  Republicans  in  the  House.  Tlie  State 
representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  In  the 
section  Congress  of  tlft  article  United  States. 

MASON,  Andrew.  An  American  assayer, 
died  April  28,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Scotland 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States 
government  as  assistant  assayer  at  New  York 
in  1850.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  melter  and 
refiner,  and  In  1873  superintendent.  He  held 
this  office  until  1007,  when  he  resigned.  His 
discoveries  in  methods  of  separating  gold  and 
silver  from  baser  metals  saved  the  government 
large  sums,  and  from  Congress  he  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  and  a present  of  $1000. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  One  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  of  the  United  States.  Us 
total  area  is  8266  square  miles.  The  population 
according  to  the  Federal  estimate  made  in  1900 
was  in  that  year  3,162.347. 

Minkbai.  PRonucTiuN.  Maasachusetta  is  one 
of  the  most  important  States  in  the  production 
of  granite.  The  value  of  this  projluct  in  UM)8 
ranked  only  ImOow  that  of  Maine  and  Vermont. 
The  output  for  1908  was  valued  at  $2,027,463, 
as  compared  with  a value  in  1907  of  $2,328,777. 
The  trap  rock  produced  in  1008  was  valued  at 
$508,672.  and  in  1907  at  $432,604.  The  produc- 
tion of  sandstone  in  1008  was  valued  at  $241,- 
462,  and  in  1007  at  $243,323.  The  value  of  the 
marble  quarried  in  1008  was  $175,648,  as  com- 
pared with  a value  of  the  product  in  1007  of 
$212,438.  A small  quantity  of  limestone  is 
also  produced.  The  total  value  of  the  stone 
produced  in  1008  was  $2,055,195,  as  compared 
with  a value  of  the  product  in  1907  of  $3,218,- 
979.  The  State  has  also  valuable  clay  producta. 
Their  value  in  1908  was  $1,647,362,  a marked 
decrease  over  the  product  of  1907  which  was 
$2,128,820.  A large  quantity  of  lime  is  also 
produced.  The  value  of  this  product  in  1008 
waa  $560,022,  as  compared  with  a value  of  the 
product  of  1907  of  $596,778.  The  State  is 
notable  for  its  production  of  mineral  water, 
which  waa  produced  in  1008  to  the  value  of 
$227,907,  from  4,395,049  gallons,  as  compared 
with  a value  in  1907  of  $208,570  from  4,661,- 
115  gallons.  Among  other  mineral  products 
which  arc  produced  in  small  quantities  are  cop- 
per, glass-sand,  pig  iron,  lime,  aluminum  phos- 
phate, asbestos,  coke.  Fuller’s  earth,  iron  ores, 
litharge,  pyrite,  red-lead,  salt,  talc  and  soap- 
stone. The  value  of  the  mineral  producta  of  the 
State  in  1908  was  $5,925,940,  as  compared  with 
$0,684,181  in  I1K)7. 

AaBicrLTi  RK  AND  STOCK  Rairino.  The  acre- 
age. prtHluction  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  in  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  UniUnl  Slates  IVpartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  aa  follows:  Corn,  1,780,000  busbels, 
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valucKl  at  $1,447,000  from  47.000  aeros;  onU. 

217.000  hufliietH.  valuod  at  $120.(M»0  from  7000 
acres;  rye,  05.000  bushelH,  valued  at  $08,000 
from  40(K)  aeres;  buckwheat,  5H.OOO  bushels, 
valued  at  $44,000  from  3000  acres;  potabvs,  4,- 

250.000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,358,000  from  34,- 
000  acres;  Iwiy,  073.000  tons,  valued  at  $12,* 

720.000  from  5H.'i,0()0  arrea;  tolwcco,  7,040,000 

?3unds,  valued  at  $08.5.000  from  44(»0  acres. 

h«  potato  crop  in  1009  increosiNl  eonsidonibly 
over  that  of  1008,  wliich  was  3,(>40,(MM)  bushels, 
while  the  acreafje  increased  from  32,000  to  34.* 
000  acres.  Tlio  production  of  hay  decreased 
considerably  from  1008,  when  702.000  tons  were 
raised.  The  tobacco  crop  of  1909  was  slightly 
anmllcr  than  that  of  1908,  when  the  production 
was  7,444,800  pounds.  Tlie  acreage  also  de- 
creased slightly.  The  numl)or  of  farm  animals 
in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910.  was  as  follows: 
Horses,  84,000;  dairy  cows,  192,000;  other  cattle, 
88,000;  sheep,  40,000;  swine,  68,000.  There  has 
been  a considerable  inereaso  in  recent  years  in 
the  numl)er  of  sheep,  while  the  number  of  neat 
cattle  and  swine  have  decreased.  The  wool 
clipped  for  1009  is  estimated  at  234,000  pounds. 

Fl8HKBIf:8.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  j-car  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1908,  was  $7,095,230.  Of  these  the 
most  importajit  in  point  of  value  was  cod,  of 
which  72,217,900  pounds,  valued  at  $1,944,200 
were  taken.  Haddock  were  taken  to  the  amount 
of  48,492,400  pounds,  valued  at  $1,037,920; 
mackerel,  10,452,600  j>oun(la,  valued  at  $761,- 
020;  herring,  28,440.400  pounds,  valued  at  $341, • 
110;  halibut,  4,132,800  pounds,  valued  at  $309,- 
820;  lobsters,  2,455,300  pounds,  valued  at  $307,- 
470;  clams,  334.000  bushels,  valued  at  $378,350; 
oysters,  154,900  bushels,  valued  at  $217,980. 
Other  important  fish  taken  were  flounders,  bake, 
sword-fish,  whiting,  and  alewives.  Whale  prod- 
ucts for  the  year  were  $335,730.  The  numlwr  of 
independent  fishermen  in  the  State  was  3141  and 
the  number  of  employees  8436.  There  were  671 
vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State, 
valued  at  $2,927,766. 

Chabities  and  Cobbectioxs.  Tlie  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  are 
under  tlie  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charity,  which  has  had  full  respon.sibility  also 
of  the  care  ami  support  of  the  ins;ine  since 
1004.  The  Slate  institutions  under  the  super- 
vision of  tlie  Board  are  the  State  House  at 
Tewksbury,  w’hich  had  a population  in  1908  of 
1429;  the  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  with  a 
population  in  1908  of  1,398;  Lyman  School  for 
Boys,  with  a population  of  419;  State  Iiidiislrial 
School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster*  w itli  a jKipulation 
in  1908  of  240;  the  Massaennsetts  State  Sani- 
torium  at  Rutland,  with  a population  in  1908  of 
347;  and  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  at 
Canton,  with  a population  in  1908  of  87.  The 
Board  has  supervision  also  of  certain  charitahlc 
corporations  including  hospitals,  homes  for  aged 
persons,  orphans*  homes,  etc.  It  is  required  also 
to  visit  city  and  town  alinshonses,  and  Include 
in  its  annual  report  a sUiteimmt  of  conditions 
with  suggestions  and  roeoimnendntions  thereto. 

Education.  The  total  enrollment  for  the 
vear  ending  June,  1908,  wjm  5.30,346.  The  num- 
ber of  female  teachers  was  1341,  and  of  male 
teachers,  13,747.  The  average  monthly  salary 
for  male  teachers  was  $151.39,  and  for  female 
teachers,  $ii0.09.  The  total  taxation  cost  for 
the  support  of  schools,  new  buihiings,  repairs, 
etc.,  was  $14,602,825,  and  the  total  expenditure 


for  the  support  of  schools,  for  new  buildings, 
repairs,  etc.,  was  $19,374,780.  By  a new  law 
passed  by  the  legislature,  the  commis-slon  on  in- 
dustrial education  was  alKilIslied,  and  its  duties 
were  transferred  to  th<*  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. which  wax  roorganize<l. 

Poi.ITU'H  AND  (lOVKBNMENT.  Tho  lODg-Staml- 
ing  litigation  which  arose  from  the  consolida- 
tion of  tho  New  York,  NVw  Haven  & Hartford 
Railroad  with  the  Boston  4 Maine  Railroad, 
ami  tlie  acquisition  by  tlie  former  road  of  many 
lines  of  trolleys  in  Massachusetts,  was  ended 
hy  the  action  of  Attorney-General  Wickcrslmm 
in  dismissing  the  suit  brought  against  the  New 
York,  Xew  Haven  A Hartford  for  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  law.  In  1908  a measure  was 
naS8e<l  by  the  Massachusetts  I>egislature  mak- 
ing this  merger  possible.  Tho  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court,  however,  on  March  2 of  that 
year,  had  decided  against  the  New’  Haven  road’s 
holding  of  trolley  lines  in  Massachusetts.  By 
this  decision  the  road  was  required  to  part  with 
all  its  holdings  in  various  trolley  lines  in  tho 
State  before  .July  1,  1909.  The  basis  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  suit  by  Attorney-General 
Wickersham,  was  the  conviction  that  competi- 
tion had  not  been  eliminated  by  the  ownership 
of  the  trolley  lines.  On  March  23  the  House  of 
Kepresentativos  killed  woman  sufTrage  in  the 
State  by  refusing  to  substitute  the  bill  allowing 
it,  for  an  adverse  report  of  the  committee. 
Elections  for  State  oflicials,  including  Governor, 
were  held  in  Massacbussdts  on  Xovember  2.  At 
the  Republican  State  Convention  held  in  Sep- 
tember, Governor  Ebon  S.  Draper  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Ixiuis  A.  Frothingbam,  were  re- 
nominated. The  convention  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  tho  income  tax,  and  raised  the  question 
w’hether  such  a tax  be  levied  by  the  State  or 
by  the  national  government,  or  whether  there 
should  be  two  taxes,  one  State  and  the  other 
national.  The  Democratic  State  Convention, 
held  on  SeptemlsT  30,  nominate<l  James  B. 
Vahey  for  Governor,  and  Eugene  N.  Foss, 
hitherto  an  important  member  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  favoring  direct  nomination, 
choice  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  people, 
anti-monopoly,  condemnation  of  Governor 
Draper's  veto  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  tarilT  re- 
duction, a State  tarilT  commission,  and  the  in- 
come lax.  At  the  election  on  Novemlier  2,  the 
Republican  State  ticket  was  successful,  but  it 
has  b«vn  many  years  since  the  head  of  the  ticket 
was  elected  hy  so  small  a plurality.  Governor 
Draper’s  plurality  was  less  tlian  9000,  as  com- 
j»an*d  with  the  llcimblicun  plurality  in  1908  for 
Governor  of  over  60.000.  Various  Ciiuses  led  to 
the  reduction  of  the  Republican  vote.  It  was 
alleg»»d  tliat  Governor  Draper’s  feeling  toward 
orgnnizt’d  lal>or.  the  failure  of  the  Rcpuhlican 
Convention  to  take  decisive  action  on  the  In- 
come lax  amendment,  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
revise  the  terilT  downward,  and  the  incrcasetl 
cost  of  living,  were  among  the  reasons  which 
led  to  tl>e  increase  in  the  Democratic  vote. 
Vahey  carried  Boston  by  approximately  10..500; 
Fall  River  arnl  New  Bedford,  both  of  w’hich 
voted  for  l)ru{»er  in  1908,  this  year  cast  a 
majority  of  votes  for  the  Democratic  candidates. 
It  was  in  the  large  manufacturing  cities  that 
the  Republican  ticket  sustained  its  greatest  loss. 

During  the  year  the  census  of  the  State  wa.s 
completed,  covering  five  years  since  the  previous 
census.  According  to  the  statistics  gathered. 
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the  population  of  fho  Stato  hn«  rifirn  in  that 
porioil  from  2.H4J»,S|rt  to  3.003, OHO.  Tina  in* 
croaj*o  r<‘prpsontH  tho  arnnlloRt  p«‘m*ntafr(*  paincnl 
«ino«  1700,  wilh  a ainplo  c*xception  of  th«  piin 
made  durinjr  the  Civil  War.  Hie  percentage  is 
7.7,  a-a  compared  with  12.21,  11.07  and  13.28 
per  cent,  for  the  tliree  previouH  c«*nftUHes.  Tlie 
actual  piin  was  IOH.,334.  as  comparer!  wilh  a 
pain  of  305. 10, 3,  201. 240  and  200.802  for  the 
thn*e  previous  quiiK|uem)ial  perii-Mls.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  018.044  foreipn-lwrn  resi* 
dents,  constituting  almost  a third  of  the  total 
population.  The  Irish  constitute  the  largest 
single  tdemont,  numltering  230,373;  the  French 
Canoiiians  number  118,247;  the  Knglish,  83,803, 
and  the  Scutch,  24.003.  Knglish*s|>caking 
Canadians  numlM*r«I  140.824.  and  the  remainder 
is  divided  among  a great  numl)er  of  nations, 
including  SwfHles,  (Jermans,  Poles,  Austrians, 
Greeks  and  French  in  the  order  named. 

The  first  year  of  the  savings  hank  insurance 
sysUm  in  the  State  closed  Octol«*r  31,  1000. 
'Hie  aggregate  insurance  of  the  Whitman  Sav- 
ings liank,  of  BnM'kton,  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  not  including  annuity  or  pension 
policies,  W’as  nl>oiit  $1,000,000.  After  paying  in- 
terest on  the  guaranty  fund,  «*lting  apart  the 
full  legjil  reserve,  and  in  addition  an  amount 
equal  to  4 p«*r  cent,  of  the  premiums  to  the 
trustees  of  the  general  insurance  guaranty  fund, 
the  insurance  departments  earned  a surplus 
from  which  they  have  dcclaretl  to  the  holders 
of  all  monthly  premium  policies  a dividend  of 
8;^  per  cent.  For  the  payment  of  this  dividend 
only  25  j*er  cent,  of  the  surplus  profit  is  re- 
quired. TIk*  remaining  75  per  cent,  was  set 
apart  as  a surplus  guaranty  fund  in  addition 
to  the  legal  reserve  and  general  guaranty  fund. 
Of  the  expenses,  over  tw'o-thirds  consisted  of 
medical  fees. 

IloKTOx.  The  Finance  Commission  created 
by  the  legislature  In  1007,  by  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  to  investigate  conditions  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  reported  on  .lariuary  29 
to  the  legislatuiT.  The  report  was.  in 
general,  condemnatory  of  the  management  of  al- 
most every  department  of  the  city  government. 
The  report  says,  among  other  things,  that  the 
present  electoral  machinery  is  wludly  unstiiled 
to  the  requirements  of  a successful  municipal 
government  through  popular  sutfrage.  It  tentls 
to  create  bad  government,  no  matter  how 
strongly  the  people  imiy  desire  good  govern- 
ment. The  commission  condemned  the  present 
system  of  direct  primary  nomination,  saying 
that  practically  an  honest  and  popular  man  can 
defeat  the  machine  only  hy  a personal  contest 
with  ward  politicians  in  their  district.  Tl»e  re- 
port says  further  than  the  City  Council  gjivc  no 
serious  consideration  to  its  duties.  In  1907,  28 
of  the  42  joint  standing  committws  had  no 
pn|K*rs  referred  to  them  and  hehl  no  me<‘tingfl. 
The  report  says  that  utter  demoralization  was 
general  at  the  City  Hall,  ami  that  graft  was 
everywhere  common.  A sfM»eific  review  was 
given  of  the  a<i!iiinistr.ation  of  John  F.  Fitz- 
gernld,  as  mayor  of  the  city.  .All  of  the  dc- 
partnu’iits  are  reviewe<I  in  detail  to  show  the 
corruptness  and  extravagance  of  his  administra- 
tion. l.argely  as  a result  of  the  investigations 
and  recomnien<lntions  of  this  commitUi*,  the 
city,  on  November  2,  adopted  a charter  for  a 
refiirmed  city  gf>vernment.  known  ns  plan  No.  2. 
X’nder  this  plan  the  term  of  the  mayor  is  four 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  recall  at  the  end  of 


two  years  by  not  less  than  a majority  of  all  the 
registered  voters.  Nominations  are  by  p*‘tition 
of  not  less  than  .5000  voters.  There  are  no  p-arty 
designations  on  the  hailots.  A city  council 
with  one  chamlier  of  nine  memlKTs,  to  l»o  electe<I 
at  large  for  three  wars.  tl»ree  to  Is*  eb*et«'<!  each 
year  after  the  first  election,  nominated  by  a 
pcdltion  of  not  less  than  5000  votera.  was 
created.  Voters  may  vote  for  all  of  the  nine 
coiincilmen.  The  salaries  of  cmincilmen  arc 
$1500  a year.  School  committees  are  nominated 
by  petitions  of  5000  names.  Cnder  the  new 
charter  it  ie  made  a criminal  ofTense  for  a mem- 
ber of  the  city  government  to  participate  in  the 
profits  of  any  city  contract,  and  heatls  of  de- 
partments must  l»e  appointed  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  before  their  appointments  by  the 
new  mayor  are  valid.  Positions  on  the  ballot 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  drawing  of  lota. 
Si*e  Elec’TORal  Re>'orm. 

In  acc^^rdance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
charter,  nominations  for  mayor  were  made  dur- 
ing November  and  December,  closing  I>eoeniher 
17.  Results  showed  that  four  candidates  bad 
obtained  the  required  number  of  names  on  their 
petitions  for  nomination.  Tliese  were  James  J. 
Storrow,  a nominee  of  the  business  men  and 
imiopendents  in  general;  .John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
who  served  in  1907  ns  the  Democratic  mayor  of 
the  city;  George  A.  Hibbard,  the  mayor  in  1900, 
and  Nathaniel  IT.  Taylor,  formerly  city  collector. 
The  day  of  the  election  was  flxe<l  at  .January 
11,  1910.  The  campaign  carried  on  was  one  of 
the  most  intense  and  bitter  in  the  history  of  the 
8tate.  No  such  amount  of  space  as  the  papers 
gave  to  this  campaign  was  e\-er  filled  before  by 
any  mayoralty  contest  in  Boston.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, by  his  wonderful  personal  effort#  and 
popularity  among  the  Democrats  of  the  city, 
drew  to  his  support  a large  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic voters.  Those  who  did  not  l»elieve  in  ex- 
Mnyor  Fitzgerald,  joined  with  most  of  the  Re- 
publicans, as  followers  of  Mr.  Storrow.  Their 
chief  argument  for  his  election  was  that  he 
was  a successful  business  man  of  recognized 
ability  and  sterling  integrity.  Mayor  Hibbard 
hud  not  given  a particularly  strong  administra- 
tion, and  his  campaign  wa-s  not  very  aggressive. 

The  Suffolk  county  elections  of  Noveml»er  2, 
resuitwl  in  Democratic  victories.  The  chief  in- 
terest in  Boston  was  the  fight  for  district  attor- 
ney. For  this  the  Democratic  nominee,  Joseph 
C.  Pelletier,  w’as  successful,  leading  hia  nearest 
opponent,  Arthur  D.  Hill.  Repiihlicun  and  holder 
of  office  by  appcjiiitmenl  from  Governor  Draper, 
by  nlH)ut  4000.  Nfayor  Hibbard  and  the  offieera 
of  the  present  administration  will  hold  office  un- 
til the  first  Monday  of  February,  when  the 
mayor  and  the  coiincilmen  elected  at  the  city 
election  on  .January  11  will  take  office  and 
gin  the  government  of  the  city  under  the  new 
cliarter. 

On  .July  1,  Michael  J.  ^fitchell,  former  su- 
perintendent of  supplies  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  Thomas  F.  Maher,  a contractor,  were  found 
guilty  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the  city  In  con- 
nection with  the  purehnae  of  flagstones. 

Other  State  Events.  On  June  2,  the  first 
s|>adefnll  of  earth  was  dug  in  the  construction 
of  the  canal  across  C‘ape  Co<l,  by  August  Bel- 
mont, i»rc«ident  of  the  holding  company  which 
Is  fin.ancing  the  work.  The  canal  project  has 
lK*en  advocatcfl  for  many  years.  The  canal  will 
shorten  the  distance  Iwtwcen  Boston  nn«l  New 
York  by  nearly  100  miles.  The  principal  gain, 
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however,  will  bo  th«  nvoidancpi  of  tho  rotiph 
water  and  trenchoroiia  ahonla  and  bonehoA  nf 
Cape  Col,  iij»on  which  nearly  two  thousand 
wrecks  have  occurred  since  ISOO.  See  Canai^. 

Lrqislation.  Among  tlio  im{>ortant  measur<^ 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  19CH)  arc  those 
noted  below:  One  of  the  most  important  pieces 

of  legislation  enacted  was  the  new  charter  for 
tiKj  city  of  Boston.  (St*e  above.)  A measure 
was  enacted  incorporating  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Holding  Company,  which  was  intended 
to  be  a solution  of  the  question  of  the  control 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  over  the  Boston  and  Maine.  The 
Holding  Company  will  hold  the  stock  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  under  the  Massachusetts  law 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
will  own  the  stock  of  this  Holding  Company 
and  also  control  the  Boston  and  Maine  through 
the  Holding  Company,  and  will  also,  through 
the  Holding  Company,  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State.  The  sum  of  $100,000  annually 
was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Hnrl)or 
Commission  to  l>e  use<l  in  improving  harltors, 
rivers,  tidewaters,  and  foreshores,  thus  making 
it  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  the  legislature 
whenever  an  improvement  is  needed.  An 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  was  rec- 
ommended, repealing  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution whicn  requires  that  taxation  shall  be 
proportionate,  and  authorizing  the  legislature 
to  classify  property  in  a reasonable  manner  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  6e\'eral  laws  were  passed 
relating  to  the  subject  of  State  forests.  The 
^ming  laws  were  substantially  amende<l.  The 
^stnn  and  Maine  Railway  was  authorized  to 
adopt  a pension  system  for  its  employees. 
Railroads  were  mode  liable  to  towns  for  tho 
expense  of  extinguishing  forest  (Ires  caused  by 
them  negligently  or  in  violation  of  the  law.  The 
flovernor  was  authorized  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  promote  uniformity  or  legislation  be- 
tween the  different  States.  New  acts  were 
passed  relating  to  the  restriction  of  speed  for 
automobiles  and  motor  vehicles. 

Officers:  Governor,  Ebcn  S.  Draper,  Rep.; 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Louis  A.  Frothinghum; 
Secretary  of  State,  Wm.  M.  Olin;  Treasurer, 
Elmer  A.  Stevens;  Auditor,  Henry  E.  Turner; 
Adjutant-General,  W.  H.  Brigham;  Attorney- 
General,  Dana  Malone;  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  J.  I.*ewis  Ellsworth;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  Frank  C.  Hardison;  Secre- 
tary Board  of  Education,  George  H.  Martin — 
all  Republicans. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
Commonwealth:  . Chief  Justice,  Marcus  P. 

Knowlton;  Justices,  .lames  M.  Morton,  Arthur 
P.  Rugg,  Henry  Newton  Sheldon.  John  W. 
Hammond.  William  C.  I^oring,  and  Henry  K. 
Braley;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  Clarence  II.  Cooper 
— all  Republicans. 

The  State  1.^'gislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  34  Republicans  and  6 Democrats  In  the 
Senate,  and  174  Republicans.  69  Dernwrats  and 
7 others  in  the  House.  The  State  representa- 
tives in  Congress  will  l>e  found  in  the  section 
Congress  of  the  article  U.MTm>  States. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OP 
TECHNOLOGT.  An  institution  for  technical 
learning  in  Boston,  Mass.,  founded  in  1S04. 
The  attendance  In  1908-9  was  1402  students, 
9.5  professors,  68  instructors,  51  nsMistanls  and 
31  lecturers.  There  are  in  the  library  80,000 
volumes.  Gifts  amounting  to  $83,341  were  re- 


ceived during  the  year.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  institution  amount  to  nlMuit  $2,K00.(MI0 
and  the  t«dnl  income  to  al>out  $760.0(H).  Uich- 
ard  C.  Maclaurin  (q.  v.)  was  Inaugurated  pres- 
ident to  succeed  Acting  President  A.  A.  Noyes. 
A new  course  in  electro-chemistry  was  estab- 
lished in  1009. 

MATHEWS,  William.  An  American  writer, 
died  February  14,  1009.  He  was  born  at 
Waterville,  Me.,  in  1818,  and  graduated  at 
Waterville  College  (Colby  College)  in  1835.  Ho 
studied  law  at  Harvard  College  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1838  and  practiced  law  at 
Waterville  in  1841.  Soon  after,  he  established 
a newspaper,  the  Watcrvillonian,  afterward 
changed  to  the  Yankee  Blade.  In  18.50  this 
was  sold  and  united  with  the  Portfolio.  In  tho 
same  year  ho  removed  to  Chicago,  and  from 
1850  to  1802  was  librarian  of  tho  Young  Men’s 
Association  of  that  citv.  From  1862  to  1875 
he  was  professor  of  rljetoric  and  English  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  From  the  latter 
date  his  time  was  wholly  devoted  to  literature. 
Among  his  published  works  arc:  Getting  On  in 
flic  IVorM  (1873);  Words — Their  V$e  and 
Ahuite  (1876);  Literary  Style  and  Other  Esnays 
(1881);  Wif  and  Humor — Their  Vae  and  Abuae 
(1888);  Conquering  Sureena.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  to  several  encyclopedias. 

MATTEUCCI,  Vittorio  Raffaele.  An 
Italian  seismologist,  died  July  16,  1009.  He 
was  born  at  Serngaglie,  Italy,  in  I8G0.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Naples,  and 
studying  at  Heidelberg,  he  entered  directly  upon 
the  study  of  seismic  disturbances,  especially 
with  reference  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  In  1902  ho 
became  director  of  tho  observatory  on  that 
mountain.  In  the  eruption  of  1900  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  displayed  the  highest 
courage  by  remaining  at  his  post  during  the 
eruption  of  1906,  and  sending  messages  to  allay 
the  panic  in  the  cities  1k>1ow.  He  was  not  in- 
jured. although  the  building  in  which  he  had 
stationed  himself  was  wrecked  by  hot  ashes. 
Dr.  Matteucci’a  studies  in  seismology  are  of 
great  value. 

MAUHEB,  Hexbt.  An  American  Mennon- 
itc  missionary,  killed  at  Adana.  Asia  Minor, 
during  the  massacres  by  fanatical  Turks  (see 
TuBKr:Y).  He  was  born  in  1879,  and  after  a 
high  school  education,  l)ecamc  an  evangelist.  He 
became  a missionary  in  1906.  He  was  killed 
while  attempting  to  defend  a mission  school 
from  attacks  of  the  Turks. 

MAURITANIA.  A civil  territory  (since 
1903)  in  French  West  Africa  (q.  v.).  extend- 
ing from  Sen»*gal  northward  to  ^forocco.  Area, 
344.967  square  miles.  The  population,  which 
includes  the  Moorish  trilM*s  of  Tnirza  and 
Brakna.  was  estimated  in  1906  at  223,000.  At 
the  head  of  the  administration  is  a commis- 
aioner,  who  Is  under  the  Governor-General  of 
French  West  Africa.  Tn  January,  1909,  It  was 
announced  that  all  Mauritania,  where  turbu- 
lence IS  chronic,  was  to  be  reorganized  as  ft 
French  prot«*ctorate. 

MAURITIUS.  An  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  about  500  miles  east  of  Madagascar, 
constituting  a British  Crown  colony.  Area,  705 
square  miles;  population  (1901),  375,38.5,  of 
whom  261.191  were  of  Indian  origin  or  descent. 
Capital,  Port  I/)uis,  with  52,740  inhabitants  in 
1901.  The  government  provides  primary  and 
secondary  instruction,  expending  thereon  Ra. 
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623. 131  in  1006  (I  rupee  = 32.44  cenU).  The  made  to  the  regulations  was  that  permitting 
staple  product  is  sugar,  which  constitutes  over  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  as  a preservative 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  Imports  and  of  meat  or  meat  food  product,  in  conformitj 
exports  in  1907  were  valued  at  Rs.  21.79H,887  with  the  ruling  under  the  foods  and  drugs  act. 
and  Ks.  40,478,1 13  respectively;  in  1008,  17,210,-  Four  additional  veterinary  insptectors  were  za- 
947  and  33,404,203.  In  1908  there  were  129  vigiunl  to  travel  and  investigate  the  meat  in- 
miles of  railw'uy,  03  post-ofTices,  and  67  tele-  8{H-ction  service  at  tl>e  various  stations,  making 
graph  ofllccs.  with  331  miles  of  wire.  Revenue  a total  of  seven  inspectors  now  so  engagvtl. 
in  1900-7,  Rs.  10.329.618,  and  expenditure.  Rs.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  inspection  wa»» 
10,174,608;  in  1907-8,  8,722.727  and  9,863.000  conducted  at  870  establishments  located  in  240 
respectively.  The  public  debt  on  June  30,  ItHlS,  cities  and  towns,  an  increase  of  89  establish- 
amounted  to  £1,311,290.  The  colony  is  admin-  menta  and  29  citiea  and  U^wns. 
istered  by  a governor,  aided  by  an  executive  The  number  and  rcsulta  of  Federal  inapec- 
council.  There  is  a legislative  council  of  27  lions  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

FCDEEAL  IXBPKCTI058  07  AniHALS  FOB  TOT.  TwELTF  M05TH8  E5DHT0  JX^TB  SO,  1909. 


Ante«morte'm  Inapectlons 


Kinds  of 
Animala 

Passed 

Inspected 

Tot«I 

Cattle  

7.547. 9<9 

40.175 

7.5S8.144 

Calves  

2.069.529 

4.050 

2.062.579 

Sheep 

10,990.274 

2.205 

10,992.579 

Goats  

69.882 

1 

69..SK2 

Swlno  

SS.lM)s.S87 

22,665 

25,521.552 

Total  

54.476,541 

69,196 

56,546.737 

memtiers,  10 

of  whom 

are  elective. 

.Several 

small  islands  and  groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  dependencies  of  Mauritius.  A royal  commis- 
sion of  three  was  appointed  in  May  to  investi- 
gate the  cooilitions  and  resources  of  Mauritius. 
The  three  commissioners  were  Sir  Frank  Swet- 
tenham,  8.  £.  L.  O'Malley  and  TT.  B.  D.  Wood- 
cock. For  the  week  ending  November  25  thirty- 
eight  cases  of  the  plague  were  reported,  and 
fourteen  deaths. 

MAYOTTE  and  the  Comobo  Isl.\xi)8.  A 
group  of  islands,  half  way  between  Madagascar 
and  the  coast,  belonging  to  France  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Governor  of  R«^nnion.  Total 
area.  837  square  miles;  total  population  (1906), 
96.314.  The  island  of  Mayotte  (containing 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  inhabitants)  had 
(1902  ) 3 schools  with  78  pupils.  Sugar  is 
the  chief  production;  there  are  7 sugar  works 
and  3 rum  distilleries.  Vanilla,  cotTee,  tea, 
cacao,  and  rubber  are  cultivated.  Imports 
(1907),  463.610  francs;  exports  (chiefly  sugar 
and  vanilla),  1.023.397  francs.  In  1906,  101 
vessels  of  121,6.39  tons  enterwl.  The  local  bud- 
get of  Mayotte  and  dependencies  (IfMl?)  bal- 
anced at  247.410  francs.  France  expended,  in 
1009,  3000  francs  for  a hospital  building,  ^t- 
standing  debt,  .Tanuary  1,  1907,  883,760  francs. 
The  Glorieuse  Archipelago  (with  14  Inhabitants) 
belongs  to  Mayotte.  The  Comoro  Islands  con- 
sist of  Grande  Comore.  Moheli,  Anjounn,  and 
a number  of  smaller  island^.  The  population 
is  chiefly  Mussulman.  The  Governor  of 
union  appoints  an  administrator  for  Mayotte, 
and  a resident  each  for  Grande  Comore,  Mo- 
beli,  and  Anjouan. 

HEAT  AND  MEAT  INSPECTION,  The 
Federal  meat  Inspection  work  continued  to  in- 
crease during  ItbW  until  it  almost  reached  the 
maximum  that  can  be  carried  on  under  the 
stamling  appropriation  of  made  by 

Congr<»?iS  in  19<>6.  During  the  Aval  year  en»i* 
ing  June  .36.  1969.  the  exp«‘nditure  amnunteil 
to  $2,888,666,  an  increase  of  alM>ut  $16.5.066 
over  the  previous  year.  The  only  amendment 


rest  -mortem  Inspections 


Passed  for 
food 

Passed  for 
lard  and 
tallow  only 

Condemned 

Total 

7.287.792 

2,441 

25.103 

7.326.237 

2.038.494 

4 

8.212 

2.046.711 

10,792.078 

78 

10.747 

10.802.902 

69,111 

• • • • 

82 

69.192 

25.244.006 

97.014 

84.912 

25.427.921 

55.431.481 

99,527 

141.057 

55.672.075 

Tuberculosis 

continues 

to  be  the 

cause  of 

condemnation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
condemned  cattle  and  hog  carcasses,  over  99 
per  cent,  of  the  condemnations  of  parts  of  bog 
carcasses  being  due  to  this  disease. 

The  amounts  of  meat  and  meat  food  products 
condemned  on  reinspection  during  the  flscal  year 
due  to  being  found  sour,  tainted,  putrid  or  un- 
clean, etc.,  were:  Beef,  13.216,568  pounds; 

pork.  11,285,323  pounds;  mutton,  124,687 

pounds;  veal,  52.704  pounds;  goat  meat,  382 
pounds;  a total  of  24.679,754  pounds.  This  is 
a decrease  of  43  per  cent,  from  those  of  the 
previous  flscal  year,  which  indicates  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  handling  the  products  in 
sanitary  conditions. 

Market  inspection  was  extended  to  4 more 
cities,  making  a total  of  37  cities  at  whose 
public  markets  Federal  meat  inspection  is  con- 
ducted. 

During  the  year,  897,925  inspections  were 
made  of  export  animals,  including  reinapec- 
tions  of  227.255  snimsls,  brides  inspecting 
50.943  Canadian  animals  in  transit  through  the 
Tnited  States  for  export,  and  173  inspections 
were  matle  of  vessels  carrying  live-stock,  in 
order  to  sec  that  the  fittings,  equipment,  ven- 
tilation, feed,  water,  attendants,  etc.,  conformed 
to  the  regulations. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  under  whose  direction  the 
Fe<l»Tal  meat  inspection  work  is  carried  on, 
called  attention  in  bis  annual  report  to  the 
real  and  serious  danger  to  the  public  from  un- 
inspected meat,  within  which  class  comes  al- 
most one-half  of  that  consumed  in  this  country. 
As  the  Fe<lera!  authority  only  extends  to  meats 
which  enter  into  interstate  and  export  trade, 
the  people  must  h*r»k  to  the  State  and  \oc%\ 
authorities  to  protect  them  against  the  danger 
from  that  source. 

One  result  of  the  Federal  inspection  is  to 
cause  the  diversion  of  diseased  and  auspicious- 
looking  anim.als  to  the  uninspected  establish- 
ments, where  they  are  slaughtered  for  the  local 
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markets.  While  many  cities  have  an  in»pec*  though  inspection  had  been  extended  to  168 
tion  service  but  very  few  have  a suflicient  force  more  establishments.  There  has,  however,  been 
of  inspectors,  and  the  inspection  often  consists  an  increase  in  the  slaughter  of  calves,  ns  iiidi> 
merely  in  the  examination  of  meat  as  ottered  cated  by  inspection  returns,  of  over  a quarter 
for  sale  in  the  markets,  when  it  is  usually  im-  of  a million  annually.  This  increased  market- 
possible  to  detect  disease,  the  evidence  of  which  ing  of  veal  is  auguientiiig  the  decrease  in  the 
may  have  been  removed  with  the  viscera  or  supply  of  cattle. 

EXFOBTS  or  PBTlfCTPAL  MCAT  PBODUCT8  DUEIKO  THE  TaST  TWO  FISCAL  YeaBS. 


im  1909 


Product 

Quantities 

Values 

Quantities 

Values. 

Pounds 

Founds 

Beef,  canned  

1 S.467,876 

14,896,527 

1 1,645.822 

Beef,  frcab  

20,339,877 

122,952.671 

12.698,594 

Beef,  salt,  etc 

47.896.087 

8.319.950 

44.789.063 

3,473.367 

Tallow  

5.399.219 

53.382,767 

3,000,366 

Bacon  

25.281,246 

244.678,674 

26.920.490 

Hams  and  Shoulders 

26,167.059 

212.170,224 

23.526,307 

Pork,  canned 

532.442 

5,719,930 

620,193 

Pork,  fresh  

1.561,450 

9.665,315 

938,025 

Pork,  salt,  etc 

13,332.664 

62,354.980 

4,599,431 

Lard  

64,789,748 

628.722,933 

62.712.569 

Total  value  

1152.181.020 

1129,184,168 

organs.  As  a rule,  sanitary  conditions  are 
very  bad  at  uninspected  slaughter-houses.  In 
order  to  provide  real  protection  against  disease 
and  unwholesome  meat  a competent  veterinary 
and  sanitary  inspection  at  the  time  of  slaugh- 
ter is  cssentiaL  As  illustrative  of  the  oondi- 
tions  which  obtain  st  local  abattoirs,  of  327 
slaughter-houses  recently  inspeeted  in  Indiana 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  only  23,  or  7 
per  cent,  were  found  to  fulfill  the  sanitary 
standards. 

The  need  of  local  inspection  as  a supplement 
to  Federal  inspection  was  discussed  by  Dr.  A. 
M.  Farrington,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  in  on  addrees  before  the 
State  and  National  Veterinary  Inspectors.  He 
emphasir.ed  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  secure  an  efTective  system  of  local  meat 
inspection  without  a great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  competent  meat  inspectors  employed  or 
a concentration  of  the  business  of  slaughtering. 
The  plan  of  concentration  of  slaughtering  (s 
supported  by  the  experience  of  all  the  older 
civilized  countries.  In  Europe,  union  or  cen- 
tral abattoirs  are  owned  by  the  municipalities. 
By  an  edict  of  the  German  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture issued  in  1908  towns  and  parishes  are 
obliged  to  have  slaughter-houses,  private  slaugh- 
ter-houses being  iTcensod  only  in  cases  of 
exceptionally  large  exports  which  cannot  be 
mananged  in  piiblic  abattoirs.  The  towns  and 

fiarlshes  are  compelled  to  provide  for  the  execu- 
ion  of  meat  inspection.  Among  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  such  concentration  of  fhe  busi- 
ness of  slaughtering  are;  the  use  of  machinery, 
increased  facilities  supplied  in  the  way  of  abun- 
dance of  hot  and  cold  water  for  cleaning  pur- 
poses, better  refrigeration,  and  the  increased 
value  received  from  the  by-products,  which  are 
practically  lost  by  the  small  slaughterer. 

There  has  been  a marked  decreafie  in  the  ex- 
ports of  meat  products  during  the  past  year, 
as  shown  in  the  above  table,  due  largely  to 
a decreased  production  and  an  increased  home 
consumption.  During  the  Inst  three  years  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  Ignited 
States  has  decreased  until  in  the  past  year 
there  were  fewer  cattle  inspected  at 

slaughtering  points  than  two  years  before,  al- 


During  the  year  the  first  successful  shipment 
of  chilled  beef  from  Australia  was  received  at 
London,  having  been  62  days  in  transit.  It  now 
appears  that  the  system  of  chilling  instead  of 
freezing  will  develop  into  a considerable  move- 
ment and  bring  Australia  and  New  Zealand  into 
tho  field  as  competitors  with  the  American 
trade. 

For  a study  of  tho  retail  prices  of  meat  see 
Foods  and  Nutbition. 

KBBICAL  PBOOBESS  IK  Probably 

tbs  greatest  amount  of  original  investigaticm 
continued  to  be  done  in  tropical  diseases,  the 
activities  incident  to  opening  up  large  areas  to 
white  domination  or  settlement  affording  a con- 
stant stimulus  in  this  field  (see  iNSEtrrs  ANp 
THE  Pkopaqation  or  Direabe,  SLCTnTNo  Sick- 
ness, Tropical  Medicine).  Considerable  prog- 
ress was  made  in  the  science  of  preventive  medi- 
cine and  efTorts  were  made  to  exchange  infor- 
mation among  several  countries  relative  to  this 
subject  (see  Htoiene.  Pijioue,  Babier.  Typhoid 
Fe>*eb,  XETANrs).  The  use  of  specific  serums 
in  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  disease  was 
more  extensive  than  ever  before  (see  Antitoxin, 
Rerttm  Therapy).  Investigation  ns  to  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  cancer  continued  to  be  made  In 
many  quarters,  and  popular  appreciation  of  the 
problems  in  connection  with  the  control  of  tu- 
Dcrculosis  was  widespread  (see  Cancer,  Titber- 
CULIN,  TunERcri/isiR) . A mimlier  of  new  drugs 
made  their  appearance  (see  Oxone.  Pebooen, 
Para  Cota,  Piiiortdztn,  Thyrebol).  Other 
medical  items  or  statistics  will  be  found  under 
their  proper  heads. 

MENDELISH.  Bee  Citeutstry,  Tndus- 
TBIAU  ^ 

KENDES,  Cattlle.  A French  novelist  and 

Slaywrright,  killed  in  the  railroad  tunnel  of  St. 

ermain,  Paris,  on  February  8,  1009.  He  was 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1841,  the  son  of  a Jewish 
father  and  a French  mother.  His  earliest 
years  were  spent  In  Italy  and  Germany.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  founded  a magazine,  the  Frvutf 
Fafifaufijfte,  at  Paris,  and  at  21  published  his 
first  volume  of  verse,  PhUomrla.  Shortly  after 
he  was  imprisoned  for  publishing  an  erotic  poem 
called  “ Le  roman  d’une  nuit.**  On  his  release 
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he  went  to  Gormnny  nnd  ntiidied  at  neidelbors. 
Returning  to  Parin  in  IKdd.  he  married  Judith, 
the  daughter  of  Thf*«ij)hilc  (Jauticr,  from  whom 
he  afterward)}  w>p:iruted.  Mendf^s  wrote  45  novels 
and  volumes  of  tales,  several  volumes  of  poems, 
much  literary  and  dramatic  criticism  under  the 
pen-name  of  “Jeun  Krollo/*  and  half  a dozen 
remarkable  dramas  in  verse,  lie  was  one  of 
those  who  assisted  cfTcctually  in  making  Wag- 
ner's operas  popular  in  Paris.  His  best  known 
books  were  Contre  Epiqufa,  Le  Hoi  Vi^rge,  La 
Femme  Enfant  and  Le  Confeetional.  His  nota- 
ble plays  were  l^e  Capitaine  Fracaeec,  Fiam- 
mette,  Le  Chdtimeni,  and  Lee  J/(Ves  A'nnemtct. 
HU  last  work,  which  remained  unfinished,  was 
a drama  with  Napoleon  I.  as  the  central  figure. 

UENNONITES.  A denomination  of  evan- 
gelical Protestant  Christians  which  had  its  be- 
ginning in  Switzerland  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  derived  its  name  from  Menno  Simons, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  sect  in  Holland. 
The  Mennonites  first  settled  in  the  I'liited 
States  in  16R3,  when  immigrants  built  a church 
in  Germantown,  Pa.  The  denomination  has 
twelve  bodies,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  Mennonites  proper,  who  in  1909  numbered 
18,674  communicants,  220  churches  and  346 
ministers.  The  other  most  important  branches 
with  their  membership  are  as  follows:  Gen- 

eral Conference,  11,601;  Amish,  7640;  Old 
Amish,  6013;  Brethren  in  Christ,  2801;  Re- 
formed, 2079;  the  other  bodies  numbered  only 
a few  hundreid  members,  The  total  number  of 
all  communicants  in  the  denomination  in  1909 
was  54,798,  with  G04  churches  and  1006  min- 
isters. The  denomination  maintains  educational 
institutions  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Newton,  Kan., 
and  at  BlufTton,  Ohio.  It  maintains  a pub- 
lishing house  at  Elkhart,  where  the  official 
paper,  The  Herald  of  Truth,  and  several  other 
periodicals  are  published.  The  denomination 
carries  on  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  and 
great  activity  has  been  shown  in  this  work  in 
recent  years. 

HHBEDITH.  Geoboe.  An  English  novelist 
and  poet,  dieil  May  18,  1909.  He  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  Hampshire,  England,  in  1828.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  in  his  fifth  year  and 
his  father,  marrying  again,  emigrated  to  Cape 
Town,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
tailor  for  some  years,  until  his  return,  when  he 
settled  at  Southsea.  Of  his  parents  Meredith 
seldom  spoke.  His  father  lived  to  be  75,  and 
Meredith  U reported  to  have  said  of  him  that 
he  was  a muddler  and  a fool.  His  mother,  who 
was  of  Irish  origin,  w-as  said  to  have  been  hand- 
some, refined  and  witty.  The  boy  was  practi- 
cally left  alone  in  boyhood  and  was  place<i,  by 
the  trustee  of  his  mother’s  small  projK'rty,  at 
school.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  NeuwiiMl,  Ger- 
many, where  he  remaineii  until  he  was  16  years 
of  age.  When  he  returned  to  England  he  found 
that  this  trustee  had  squandered  the  little  es- 
tate of  his  mother,  leaving  only  enough  to  ar- 
ticle him  to  a London  lawyer.  He  hud,  however, 
no  taste  for  law  nnd  drifteil  into  journalism. 
He  did  work  for  several  paii«»rs,  earning  barely 
enough  to  maintain  his  existence.  He  wrote 
pwtry  at  an  early  date  and  on  July  7,  1849, 
his  first  poem,  “ riiilltanwallali,”  appeared  in 
the  Vhnmhrrjt  Edinburgh  Journal.  In  the  same 
year  ho  married  Mary  Ellen  NicholM,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Thomas  Love  l*»*aeook,  the 
novelist.  She  was  a brilliant  and  witty  woman, 


but  their  married  life  was  unhappy.  In  18.SI 
appeared  Mennlith's  first  l>ook  of  poem.s,  a thin 
voliinK)  of  1.50  pages,  including  “ IjOvc  in  the 
Valley.”  The  book's  reception,  although  not 
remarkable,  was  warm  enough  to  encourage 
the  writer  to  continue.  Charles  Kingsley  and 
W.  M.  Rossetti  were  among  those  who  reviewed 
the  book  with  considerable  enthusiasm.  At  the 
end  of  18.55  was  published  his  first  prose  work, 
The  Shat'ing  of  Shagpat,  and  between  the  pub- 
lication of  his  first  volume  of  poems  in  1851 
and  this  work  there  are  few  data  for  biography. 
His  living  was  earned  by  contributions  to  the 
periodical  press,  but  these  were  unsigned  and 
there  is  no  record  of  them.  During  this  period 
his  oldest  son  was  born.  The  Shaving  of  Shag- 
pat,  published,  as  noted  above,  in  1855,  was  a 
remarkable  production,  written  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Arabian  \ight».  but  full  of  grotesque 
absurdities  and  whimsicalities.  It  received  many 
appreciative  reviews,  one  among  others,  from 
George  Eliot,  but  it  did  not  have  a large  sale. 
In  1856  appeared  his  first  novel,  Farina.  Mere- 
dith seems  to  have  become  a professional  jour- 
nalist about  1856  or  1857.  A^ut  this  time  he 
became  editor  of  the  Ipsvich  Journal  and  was 
also  correspondent  for  the  London  Morning  Poet. 
He  remained  in  active  journalistic  work  about 
seven  or  eight  years,  during  which  his  most  im- 
portant experience  was  obtained  as  a war  cor- 
respondent for  the  Morning  Poet  in  the  Austro- 
Ttalian  war  of  1866.  Soon  afterward  he  aban- 
doned journalism,  which  was  not  at  any  time 
congenial  to  him.  Before  this,  however,  he  had 
put  forth  the  novels  which  are  considered  to 
be  his  masterpieces,  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fet^ 
erel  (1850),  the  year  of  the  publication  of 
Adam  Bede:  Eian  Harrington  (1861);  Sandra 
Belloni  (1864),  and  Rh^a  Fleming  (18((5). 
He  published  also  in  1802  Modem  Love  and 
Other  Poeme  of  the  Englieh  Roadeide.  These 
were  the  most  productive  years  of  his  literary 
career  and  the  most  eventful  of  his  life.  He 
was,  during  this  period,  a frequent  contributor 
of  verse  to  Once  a Week,  where  his  poems  were 
illustrated  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day. 
In  I860  his  first  wife  died.  For  the  greater 
part  of  their  married  life  they  had  liv^  sep- 
arately. In  about  the  same  year  he  succee<}^ 
John  Forster  as  reader  for  the  publishing  firm 
of  Chapman  and  Hall,  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  for  most  of  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life.  At  this  period  he  formed  warm 
friendships  with  Swinburne,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  F. 
A.  Sandys,  and  other  notable  men.  The  novels 
issued  during  this  period,  while  appreciated  by 
a few,  were  not  received  with  general  praise. 
Sandra  Urlloni,  issued  in  1864,  was  more  fav- 
orably received  than  its  two  predecessors.  Of 
his  l)ook  of  poems,  Modern  Lore,  even  less  was 
said.  It  was,  however,  defended  against  its 
critics  by  a brilliant  letter  by  Swinburne  in  the 
Spectator.  In  1864  Merwlith  was  again  married. 
His  second  wife  was  a lady  of  French  descent 
and  their  life  together  was  an  ideal  one.  At  the 
beginning  of  1866  the  novel  T’lf/orfa  made  its 
appearance  serially  in  tin*  Fortnightly  Rcvictc, 
and  was  later  brought  out  in  three  volumes.  Its 
rc*ccption  was  not  cordial  and  it  was  not  re- 
printeti  for  nineteen  years.  It  was,  however, 
warmly  praised  by  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  indications  that  Mere- 
dith was  estaliJishing  a foreign  reputation.  The 
.1  f/rra/wres  of  Harry  Richmond  in  the  winter 
of  1871,  after  having  run  serially  in  the  Com- 
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hill  Maffazinc^  with  illuatrations  by  CJeorge  Du 
Maurier,  n*ceiv«i  rather  more  attention  from 
the  press  than  any  of  the  autlior’s  previous 
works,  although  it  did  not  reach  a second  e<iition 
for  fourteen  years.  Except  for  The  Song  of 
Thcftdolinda  Mere<iith  publiH)»ed  nothing  more 
until  1874,  when  Bcauchamp*$  Career  U^gan  se- 
rially in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  This  whs  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  1875,  and  a two-volume 
edition  by  Tauclinitz  for  continental  readers  was 
published  in  1K7U>  indicating  the  widening  of 
the  novelist’s  public.  From  this  period  there 
followed  almost  twenty  years  of  fruitful  literary 
activity.  In  1870  The  Egoist  was  published  and 
this  was  warmly  received  and  widely  discussed. 
In  1881  there  came  The  Tragic  Comedians,  and 
in  1884  Diana  of  the  Crosstcays,  which,  as  far 
os  the  popular  taste  is  concerned,  was  the  most 
widely  read  of  all  Meredith’s  novels.  In  the 
same  year  his  second  wife  died,  leaving  a young 
daughter  and  son  22  years  old.  AIwut  this  time 
also  began  a general  appreciation  of  the  great 
novelist  in  America.  In  1800  One  of  Our  Conquer- 
ora  was  published  serially  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
In  1804  tho  last  of  Meredith’s  works  to  be  is- 
sued in  the  old  three-volume  form,  Lord  Or- 
mont  and  his  Aminta,  w*as  published,  and  in  tho 
following  year  appeared  his  last  novel.  The 
Amazing  Marriage.  Although  now  only  67  years 
of  age  and  still  in  fullest  possession  of  his 
brilliant  faculties,  Meredith  ceased  the  writing 
of  novels,  and,  except  for  occasional  pooms,  he 
did  no  further  important  literary  work.  In 
1808,  however,  he  completed  the  revision  of  his 
novels  and  made  many  alterations,  many  of 
which  are  deplored  by  readers  of  the  former 
editions.  In  1802  on  Ihe  death  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son, lileredith  was  chosen  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Authors.  Six  years  later,  when  be 
attained  his  seventieth  year,  the  occasion  was 
marked  b^  the  presentation  of  a congratulatory 
address  signed  by  a number  of  men  and  w'omen 
of  foremost  distinction  in  literature  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Ilis  health  continued 
good  except  for  an  affliction  which  deprived 
him  of  tho  use  of  his  lower  limbs  and  made  him 
a prisoner  in  his  chair.  In  1003  he  had  a seri- 
ous illness,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered 
with  faculties  unimpaired.  In  July,  1005,  he 
was  app^>inted  by  King  Edward  to  the  Order  of 
Merit.  Ilis  eightieth  birthday  w*as  an  event  of 
almost  historic  importance  in  tho  literary  world. 
He  lived  still  another  year,  but  a chill  cfintracted 
at  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  May,  190ft, 
proved  too  much  for  his  enfwhled  frame,  and 
on  May  18,  1909,  he  die<l  of  lieart  failure.  On 
May  22  a memorial  service  was  held  in  West- 
minster Abliey. 

At  tlie  time  of  his  death  Memlith  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  conspicuous  literary  flgurc 
in  the  English-speaking  w’orld.  As  a novelist 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  contemporaneous  rather 
with  the  groat  writers  of  the  middle  Iftlh  cen- 
tury, Dickens,  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  and 
it  is  this  that  accounts  in  great  measure  for  the 
comparatively  slight  consideration  given  to  his 
great  novels  at  the  time  they  were  puhlished. 
To  the  public  which  lived  tipon  the  works  of 
these  great  writers,  Mennlith’s  keen,  psycholog- 
ical and  often  ohseure  style  was  not  welcome. 
It  may  be  said  indeed  that  he  never  will  l>e- 
come  one  of  the  popular  novelists.  Those  to 
whom  intellectual  elfort  is  an  exertion  will 
never  take  pleasure  in  rending  Meredith.  lie 
was,  before  all  things,  a student  of  life,  and 


his  attitude  was  that  of  an  amused  but  nist 
unkindly  cynic,  who  stands  aside  and  watches 
his  characters  act  on  each  otlier  without  ap- 
parent sympathy  and  without  any  elTort  to  guide 
their  destinies.  Ilis  so-caIU*d  “ olwcurity  ” of 
style  did  not  result  from  his  inability  to  write 
clearly,  but  rather  from  his  attempt  to  pack 
as  much  thought  as  possible  into  a phrase,  to 
any  only  what  is  worth  saying  and  to  say  it 
in  terms  charged  with  tlie  fullest  significance. 
He  is.  above  all,  the  novelist  of  intellect.  Among 
the  characters  in  his  books  there  are  many 
which  will  alw*ays  stand  among  the  great  per- 
sonages of  fiction.  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne, 
Evan  Harrington,  Richmond  Roy,  Rhoda  Flem- 
ing. and  others  represent  types  as  clear  ns  any 
found  in  the  pages  of  Dicicens  or  Thackeray. 
Meredith’s  poetry  partakes  of  the  quality  of  hii 
prose.  By  many  he  is  considered  to  be  among 
the  great  English  poets,  but  his  greatness  will 
never  have  the  stamp  of  popular  approval.  He 
had  a perfect  understanding  of  nature  and  many 
of  his  poems  are  profound  in  conception  and 
masterly  in  execution.  Among  the  volumes 
of  his  verse,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above,  are  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life 
f 1887)  *,  The  Reading  of  Earth  (1888)  and  The 
Empty  Purse  (1892). 

MEBX,  Adelbeet.  A German  theologian 
and  Orientalist,  died  in  August,  100ft.  He  was 
born  at  Rlelcherode  in  1838  and  studied  at 
the  Universities  of  Marburg,  Halle  and  Berlin. 
From  1805  to  1875  he  was  professor  of  Semitic 
philology  and  theology  at  different  universities. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  theolo^  at  Heidelberg.  Dr.  Merx  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  liberal  theologians,  which 
acknowledges  the  right  of  unrestricted  criticism 
of  the  scriptures.  Amonj^  his  published  works 
are:  Das  (ledicht  von  Rtob  (1871);  Die  saad- 
janisehe  uebersetzung  des  Hohenliede  ins  Ara- 
bisehc  (1883);  and  Idee  und  flrundlinicn  eincr 
allgemcinen  Oeschichte  der  Mystik  (1803). 

MESOPOTAMIA.  PsoroREo  iRBloATTOlf 
5k^HEME.  The  irrigation  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  promised  to  b^ome  an 
engineering  and  economic  development  of  un- 
usual importance  when  Sir  William  Willcocks 
was  retained  in  1908  as  adviser  to  the  Turkish 
governiiiont.  The  work  of  this  famous  engineer 
in  Egypt  and  the  preliminary  examination  of 
conditions  in  Chaldsa  aroused  considerable  en- 
thusiasm among  the  more  progressive  elements 
of  Turkey,  and  he  was  directed  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  an  irrigation 
system  which  involved  tlic  expenditure  of  over 
£7.300,000.  The  Mesopotamian  problem  differs 
from  that  of  Egypt,  where  the  floods  last  from 
August  to  Octolter,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates an<l  Tigris  they  last  from  March  to 
May  and  are  followed  by  a hot,  dry  season 
which  prevnils  through  the  summer.  Conse- 
quently irrigation  by  inundation  is  impossible 
and  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation  canals 
must  l>e  undertaken.  Mesopotamia  has  an  area 
of  13,840,000  acres,  of  w’hich  practically  onc- 
lonth  would  Ik*  at  once  available  for  irrigition 
anil  nlKHit  one-half  could  Iw  rendered  fit  for 
apiculture  after  preliminary  clearing.  The  ter- 
ritory is  sh<»wn  by  the  accompanying  map,  and 
the  plan  presented  by  Sir  William  Willcocks 
to  the  Turkish  government  on  September  21, 
11)08,  providecl,  not  only  for  irrigation,  hut  for 
engineering  works  to  prevent  floods  and  improve 
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tho  naTijfation  of  the  Euphrates  ami  Ti|?ri*  3.212,000  acres.  Ttie  estimated  annual  return 
rivers.  Dvkes  closing  the  breaches  in  the  banka  was  £083, OIM),  with  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  lK)th  rfvers  at  a cost  of  £20,(K>«  were  pro-  £060,000  or  10  s.  per  liectare. 
posed  to  stop  the  llomls,  while  tiie  irrigation  of  In  liKK)  6ir  William  Willeocka  after  a per- 
tbe  delta  U'tween  the  Mosayab  and  Sawama  sonal  investigation  in  the  field  submitted  to  the 

along  the  Hilla  branch  of  the  Euphrates  would  Turkish  government  on  September  1 revised 

require  three  barrages,  one  al>ove  the  Hindia  estimates  and  specifications  for  four  parts  of 
barrage  and  the  others  at  Hilla  and  Diwania  the  work  which  called  fur  the  expenditure  of 
which  would  lie  used  to  restore  tite  old  canal.  £1,304.700  (Turkish).  The  essential  features 
The  cost  of  this  was  estimated  at  £1.600,000.  of  these  estimates  were  the  construction  of  a 
To  irrigate  the  delta  between  Feluja-Mosayab  new  Hindia  barmge,  kocka  in  boUi  old  and  new 
on  the  Euphrates  and  Hagdad  Seluncie  on  the  Hindia  barrage  and  the  clearing  out  of  the 
Tigris,  a territory  of  018,000  acres,  would  re-  Hilla  branch  of  the  Euphrates  at  a total  of 

quire  the  construction  of  a barrage  at  Feluja  £312,000  (Turkish),  the  construction  of  a di* 

and  the  provision  or  restoration  of  irrigation  version  channel,  regulating  works  to  control 
canals,  the  largest  of  w’hich  could  bo  us^  for  in  a natural  reservoir  the  floodwaters  of  the 


Mai*  ok  tuk  Di-xta  of  the  Eupiikateh  and  TitiBis  (From  Le  OMc  Civil.) 


navigation  Udween  Feluja  and  Ragdad.  The  Euphrates,  at  a cost  of  £199,300  (Turkish),  the 
cost  of  this  |>art  of  the  projivt  was  estimated  construction  of  the  Feluja  barrage  with  lock  and 

at  £2,000.000.  The  old  llai  canal  sc*rved  for  reservoir,  at  a cost  of  £241,600  (Turkish),  and 

the  irrigation  of  a portion  of  the  delta,  but  in  finally  the  construction  of  the  Koot  barrage 
modern  times  this  territory  was  watere<l  only  and  the  restoration  of  the  Hai  canal,  which 
by  the  high  waters  of  the  Tigris  so  that  it  would  involve  an  expense  of  £640,000  (Turk- 
would  be  necessary  to  build  a barrage  at  Koot  ish).  In  1909  the  Turkish  government  had 
and  construct  u system  of  canals  at  a cost  esti-  appropriate<l  £1,224.000  (Turkish),  but  the 
mated  at  £1,600,0(M),  This  would  provide  for  work  had  not  l>oen  liegun.  It  was  estimated 
the  irrigation  of  some  741.0<)0  acres.  Ruined  that  onee  tl>e  funds  were  available  the  entire 
canals  once  provided  irrigation  for  the  upper  programme  could  be  executetl  within  eight  years, 
delta  of  the  Tigris  or  a territory  of  446,^)00  As  an  alternative  to  government  financing  of 
acres  and  would  involve  the  restoration  of  the  the  propositifm  it  was  pnqiosed  to  give  a con- 
barrage  at  Samara  to  the  omul  system.  Kin-  cession  to  foreign  capitalists,  but  this  was 

ally  in  the  lower  delta  around  (luma  and  Ilasra  not  regarded  with  much  favor  by  the  Voung 

173.900  acres  could  l>e  reclaimed  from  marsh  or  Turk  Party.  It  seemed  indisputable,  however, 
irrigated  at  a cost  of  al>out  £300,000.  The  total  that  tlie  execution  of  such  a scheme  of  hydrau- 
cost  of  the  projects  to  l*e  undertaken  would  lie  engineering  would  restore  the  fertility  of  the 
amount  to  about  £7,320,000  and  would  serve  plains  of  MesojM>tamia  and  at  the  same  time 
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give  Increas^Kl  facilities  for  transportation.  He 
also  recommended,  os  an  essential  part  of  iho 
plan  for  developing  the  region,  tl»c  construction 
of  a light  railway  from  Bagdad  to  the  Mediter* 
ranean  for  the  transportation  of  agricultural 
products. 

MESSIKA.  See  EAfiTUQUAKES  and  Italy. 

METALLUBOY.  See  Cbeiiibtbt,  Indus- 

TBIAU 

METALS.  See  Chemistbt,  Inbubtbial. 

METCALF,  William.  An  American  steel 
manufacturer  and  metallurgist,  died  December 
6,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburg  in  1838 
and  graduated  from  the  Kensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Troy,  New  York,  in  1858.  From 
1800  to  1865  he  was  in  charge  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  heavy  Rodman-Dahlgren  guns  at  tho 
Fort  Pitt  Foundry,  Pittsburg.  At  this  foundry 
was  made  most  of  the  heavy  artillery  used  by 
the  government  during  the  Civil  War.  From 
1868  he  w*as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
and  he  is  credito<i  with  having  made  tho  first 
crucible  steel  in  America.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  head  of  the  Braobum  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  he  organized  in  1897.  Mr.  Met- 
calf wrote  a numl>er  of  books  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  which  are  regarded  throughout 
the  world  as  standard  works.  In  1880  he  be- 
came president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  and  in  1803  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  was  a member  of  many  other  technical  so- 
cieties. He  was  also  connected  with  several 
banking  institutions  and  insurance  companies 
in  Pittsburg. 

METEOBIC  FALLS.  See  Gfx>LOOT. 

METEOBOLOOY.  Mount  Weatiirb  Meteo- 
BOLOGICAL  Obbkrvatoby.  The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1008, 
appeared  in  May,  1000,  and  showed  that,  not- 
withstanding the  total  destruction  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  by  fire  on  Octol^er  23, 
1007,  the  rescarcti  work  at  Mount  Weather 
was  carrunl  on  without  material  curtailment. 
The  stafl  of  the  Observatory  was  particularly 
active  in  solar  physical  and  upper-air  research. 
In  the  forn>er,  records  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature were  obtained  daily,  except  Sunday,  by 
means  of  kites  and  captive  balloons.  The  rec- 
ords were  computed  for  each  day  so  as  to 
show  all  pt>ctiliarities  or  changes  in  tho  tem- 
perature gradient,  altitudes  of  clouds,  depths 
of  cloud  and  fog  layers,  and  the  highest  points 
reached.  The  records  wore  obtained  for  tho  most 
part  by  means  of  kites,  but  occasionally  when 
the  wind  was  too  light  for  kite-flying  captive 
balloons  were  used,  thus  enabling  the  observers 
to  get  a continuous  series  of  records.  Plans 
have  been  made  to  secure,  in  addition  to  the 
data  mentioned  ahove,  a record  of  the  relative 
humidities  and  wind  velocities  in  the  upper 
atmosphere,  and  lo  make  the  kites  and  balloons 
a means  of  studying  the  electrical  conditions 
obtaining  at  similar  altitudes.  The  work  in 
solar  physics  included  the  measurement  of  the 
amount  and  intensity  of  the  solar  radiation,  the 
degree  of  absorption  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
polarization  of  blue  sky  light,  and  the  deter- 
mination, by  means  of  the  above  data  and  an 
empirical  formula  developed  hv  Professor  H.  H. 
Kimball,  of  the  solar  constant. 

UppeB'AIB  Rc8eabcu  in  the  Tbader.  Messrs. 


Tcitsereno  do  Bort  and  A.  L Koteh  pub- 
lished a general  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
meteorological  cruises  of  the  Otaria  on  the  At- 
lantic in  1905,  1906,  and  1907.  The  first  ex- 
pedition WAS  organized  in  1005  for  the  study 
of  tho  trade-winds  and  tho  anti-trades  by  means 
of  free  balloons,  the  trajectories  of  which  were 
determined  by  triangulation.  The  cruises  were 
confined  chiefly  to  that  region  of  the  Atlantio 
north  of  latitude  lO*”  N.  in  which  lie  the  Cv 
naries,  the  Azores,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
although,  in  the  summer  of  10(M,  one  cruise  was 
undertaken  w'hich  extended  as  far  as  Ascension 
Island  in  latitude  7*^  65'  S.  As  a result  of 
observations  made  on  tho  Prince  of  Monaco’s 
yacht  Princ€S9e  Alice  in  the  region  between  tho 
Canaries  and  the  Azores,  Uergesell  Meteord  had 
found  northwest  winds  at  different  heights 
above  the  northwest  trades  or  surface  winds,  and 
had  in  cons<-qucnce  been  led  to  question  the 
existence  of  the  ordinary  southwest  anti-trades. 
The  observations  on  the  Ofnrta  showed  that  the 
anti-trades  in  general  exist  above  the  trades 
and  that  the  presence  of  northwest  winds  is 
not  incompatible  with  that  of  the  anti-trade. 
Tho  normal  stratification  of  the  atmosphere  was 
found  to  be  as  follows:  The  lower  stratum, 

having  a drift  from  northeast,  shows  a rapid 
decrease  of  temperature  in  the  first  500  to  600 
metres.  Above  this  zone  there  is  an  inversion  of 
temperature  in  which  the  wind  velocity  dimin- 
ishes. Above  the  trade-wind  there  is  generally 
a current  from  northwest;  then,  at  about  2500 
metres  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  at  3000 
or  3500  metres  north  of  the  tropic,  there  occur 
winds  with  a southerly  component  changing 
from  southeast  near  15^  N.  to  west-southwest 
near  25®  N. 

The  isothermal  layer  or  “ stratosphere,”  as  it 
has  been  called  by  its  discoverer,  Teisserenc  de 
Bort,  was  also  investigated.  In  latitude  25* 
N.  it  was  reached  at  14  kilometres.  North 
of  this  latitude  it  was  met  with  at  altitudes 
varying  from  12  to  14  kilometres,  while  nearer 
the  equator  it  was  not  found,  although  in  many 
cases  the  ballons-sondes  renchtHl  a height  of 
16  kilometres.  It  would  seem  tlicreforc  os 
though  tho  stratosphere  attained  its  greatest 
altitude  over  the  Mjuutur.  Further  evidence  of 
this  was  obtaineii  by  the  cxpinlltion  organized 
by  the  Royal  Prussian  Aeronautical  Observatory, 
which  made  a series  of  kite  and  ba)IcK>n  obser- 
vations of  the  upjier  air  on  I>ake  Vicb)rla.  A 
registering  lutUoon.  which  reached  n height  of 
19.8  kilometres,  recorded  a tein)>eniture  at  thut 
altitude  of  ~84®C.,  a lower  temperature  than 
has  ever  bet»n  found  at  equal  or  even  greater 
altitudes  over  Europe  and  tite  United  States. 

The  Action-centbks  of  the  Atmohphebe. 
In  1881  Teisserenc  de  Bort  found  that  the  differ- 
ent types  of  winter  in  Euroi>e  and.  to  a large  ex- 
tent, the  general  characters  of  the  seasons,  were 
dependent  on  tho  variations  in  the  intensity 
and  position  of  certain  areas  of  high  and  low 
pressure,  which  he  called  “action-centres.” 
Thus,  a cnnfimiaflon  of  low  pressures  to  the 
south  of  Iceland  determines  a mild  winter  in 
northwest  Europe,  while  a development  of 
“highs”  in  Asia  and  also  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Azores  is  followed  by  severe  winters. 
Other  observers  have  since  shown  that  at- 
mospheric disturbances  at  one  time  in  one  re- 
gion are  almost  invariably  followed  by  disturb- 
ances of  the  opposite  nature  in  some  other 
region  not  necessarily  near  the  former.  Lockyer^ 
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for  oxample,  haa  cHtablishni  the  existence  of  a 
barometric  sec-saw  of  world-wi(Je  extent  having; 
a period  of  3.8  years.  Conni*cted  with  this 
cycle,  it  is  found  that  the  pressure  variations 
In  Arf^entina  are  inverse  to  those  centre<l  round 
Uomba^.  The  South  Americ.;*n  type  of  vari- 
ation 18  closely  as8f>ciated  with  the  variations 
in  the  Uniti^l  Statex,  Central  America,  and 
Northwest  Africa;  whilst  the  Indian  type  is 
connecteil  with  titose  occurring  in  Europe.  North- 
east and  South  Africa.  Arabia,  and  Australia. 
Hildebrandcsson.  who  has  be<'n  working  in  this 
field  for  more  than  a decade,  was  the  first  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  meteoro- 
logically related  areas  arc  really  Buhject  to  a 
single  general  law.  At  the  same  time,  while 
many  examples  of  the  application  of  the  law 
have  been  detected,  its  complete  elucidation 
W’ill  only  be  reached  with  the  gradual  extension 
of  meteorological  observatories  to  the  unsettled 
regions  of  the  earth,  and  jiarticularly  to  those 
Islands  of  the  ocean  which  lie  from  tin*  beaten 
track,  for  it  is  in  mid-ocean  that  many  of  the 
important  action-centres  are  situated.  It  seems 

firoltablc  that  the  cause  of  the  variations  of  the 
ntensity  of  the  action-centres  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  seasons  of  the  northern  Iiemis- 
phere  is  to  be  sought  in  Ute  thermal  state  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Guided  by  this  supptiaition, 
Hildehrandesson  examine<l  the  meteorological 
elements  for  certain  regions  lying  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  lM»twoen  the  eastern  shores  of 
North  America  and  Siberia,  and  found  strong 
evidence  In  favor  of  it.  For  example,  the  sum- 
mer temperature  at  the  North  Cape  is  opposed 
to  that  of  the  following  spring  in  Iceland.  In 
fact,  a high  temperature  over  the  Arctic  Ocean 
in  summer  should  cause  a greater  melt  of  ice 
and  in  consequence  the  polar  current  reaching 
Iceland  in  the  following  spring  should  bring 
with  it  a greater  quantity  of  ice  and  coLl  water 
than  usual.  T^e  determination  of  compensating 
or  analogous  relations  of  this  charai'ter  l>etw(>en 
ditlererit  n'gions  should  render  possible  more 
accurnto  long-distance  forecasts,  of  a general 
nature. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHITRCH.  A 
Protestant  religious  denomination,  which  had 
its  I)cginnin|»  from  the  great  movement  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Wesley,  which  was  car- 
ried on  III  the  middle  of  the  fstli  century.  The 
first  conferoncx^  of  the  church  in  the  l'nit<Nl 
States  was  hehl  in  1773  an<l  an  organi7ati<»n 
was  formed  in  1875.  The  Episcopal  College, 
compofted  of  the  bishops  of  the  cliiireh,  con- 
sisted in  I90f>  of  31  members.  24  general  suikt- 
intendents  and  7 missionary  bishops.  The  church 
lost  by  death  during  the  year  one  of  its  most 
notable  officers.  Bishop  Hartzeli  (q.  v.).  who 
died  DeeemlH‘r  5,  1900.  The  total  membership 
of  the  denomination  on  DecemlMT  31.  1009.  was 
3,442.031,  Of  these  3,113.035  were  full  memliors, 
and  328.006  were  probationers.  The  increase 
during  the  year  was  63.017  or  1.805  [n  r C(*nt. 
This  was  considerably  less  than  tlie  gain  for 
lOOH.  which  Wi»s  72.300  nr  2.1S0  |M«r  cent.  The 
total  mimlKT  of  ministers  at  the  end  of  1000 
was  10..507.  Of  these  14,030  were  efleetive,  I‘'53 
were  on  trial.  881  were  su{»ornumernry  and  2821 
were  su|M*ranmmted.  The  hval  preachers  nurn- 
Iwre^l  1.5,030.  There  were  30.07.5  eh  n rehex  in  the 
denomination  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  1.3.- 
577  |Kirsonage«.  The  value  of  the  chiireln-H  was 
$174,030,022  and  the  value  of  the  fiarnonages, 
$20,800,000.  Uunwalic  and  foreign  iiiissiuns  are 


carried  on  in  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  in  nearly  all  the  countries  and  divisions 
of  the  world.  Tlio  total  official  lienevolences  of 
tho  church  in  1000  amounted  to  $15,178,013. 
Of  this  sum,  $1,235,070  was  for  the  sup{»t»rt 
of  foreign  missions,  $872,106  for  home  mis.Kioos 
and  church  extension.  $125,005  for  the  Board  of 
Education,  $55,670  for  the  Board  of  Sunday 
Schools,  $128,880  for  the  Freedmen's  Aid  So- 
ciety and  $38,407  for  the  American  Bible  Se>- 
ciety.  The  foreign  membership  of  the  church  in 
1009  was  318,011,  of  which  1.58.378  were  full 
members  and  102,465  were  probationers.  For- 
eign missions  arc  carried  on  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  was  organized  on  January  I, 
1007,  as  the  successor  of  what  was  known  from 
1810  to  1006  as  the  Missionary  J^lety  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Pursuant  to  the 
action  of  the  Oeiteral  Conference  of  1904.  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  undertook  the  admin- 
istration of  aflalrs  of  this  body.  During  the 
eighty-nine  years  of  its  existence  the  receipts 
of  tlie  Missionary  Society  amounted  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  $46,485,057.  Missions  in  Protestant 
lands  are  carriwl  on  in  Norway.  Sweden,  l>en- 
murk,  Finland,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
missions  in  Roman  Catholic  lands  are  carried 
on  in  South  America,  Italy,  Mexico,  France, 
tlie  Philippines  and  Madeira.  In  these  coun- 
tries tliere  are  168  foreign  missionaries.  782 
ordained  and  unordained  native  prejichers  and 
24,080  full  members.  The  missions  in  Greek 
Church  lands  are  carried  on  in  Bulgaria,  with  a 
small  mission  in  St.  Petershurg,  Russia.  Mis- 
sions in  non-Christain  lands  are  in  Africa, 
('hina.  Korea,  India  and  Malaysia.  In  these 
countries  the  church  has  709  foreign  mission- 
aries, 2330  native  preachers,  73.844  full  mem- 
IxTs  and  125.018  probationers.  In  .Tapan  there 
are  82  Methoilist  Episcfipal  foreign  missionaries. 
A Japan  Methodist  Church  was  organizes!  in 
1007.  I>)mc8tic  missions  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Ex- 
tension, incorporated  in  1865.  Its  charter  was 
amended  and  the  present  name  adopted  in 
1006. 

Tho  Board  of  Education  has  general  charge 
of  the  eilucntional  work  of  tho  church  Its  two 
s(H*clflc  aims  are  the  aid  of  o<lucational  insti- 
tutions ami  the  aid  of  worthy  young  |>eoplo  who 
are  siM'king  an  education.  For  this  purpose 
the  Thwird  has  received  since  its  l>eginning  about 
$1,671,000  and  has  aidinl  16.600  persons.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  the  churcli  arc  26  theolog- 
ical M'minaries,  54  colleges  and  uni\-ersiti€^ 
46  classical  seminaries  and  five  institutions  ex- 
clusively for  women.  The  W'ork  among  colored 
p«*ople  of  the  South  Is  carried  on  by  the  Freed- 
men’s  Aid  Society.  It  maintains  2.3  schools  and 
colleges  h)cate<l  in  as  nwny  centres  of  the  5^outh- 
ern  Slates.  The  enrollment  in  all  departmenU 
of  these  colleges  in  1000  was  7,237.  Special 
emphasis  is  l»eing  laid  on  the  normal,  industrial 
and  professional  courses,  as  the  work  of  these 
departments  is  deemed  the  most  needful  under 
present  eonditions.  Work  is  carried  on  among 
tho  inmiii'ranfs  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Worncn’.s  Home  Missionary  St>ciety.  which  ’main- 
tains several  immigrant  homes  in  New  York 
City  nn«l  elsewhere.  Publications  of  the  church 
are  carried  on  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
and  by  tlie  \\'4‘slern  Book  Concern  of  the  West, 
Among  the  oflieiiil  {N-riodicals  are  the 
IxtvUWf  bi-Uiunthly,  World-Wide  ifiaeion#. 
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monthly,  and  the  Christian  AdvocrtlCf  weekly. 
PeriodienU  are  alao  iasued  in  German. 

In  IJKK)  wua  celebrated  the  African  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Miaaiona.  This  was  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  sending?  to  Africa  of  the  first 
Methodist  foroijm  missionary.  A movement  waa 
undertaken  to  raise  $300,000  in  special  gifts  as 
a thank  offering  for  the  augmenting  of  foreign 
missions.  The  campaign  was  opened  at  the 
Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on 
January  18,  1000,  with  President  Roosevelt  as 
the  principal  speaker.  His  address  was  one  of 
CTeat  significance.  Field  days  and  rallies  were 
held  in  a numl)er  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country.  The  Field  Day  in  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1909,  was  the  final  meiding.  President 
Taft  was  the  chief  speaker  and  Bishop  Hartzell 
reported  the  amount  received  up  to  date. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHTTBCH, 
SoiTlf.  A Protestant  religious  denomination, 
which  was  founded  in  1845  as  a result  of  the 
separation  of  a body  of  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  difTered  on 
the  question  of  slavery.  The  church  had,  in 
1909,  1,739,614  communicants,  15.727  churches 
and  7197  ministers.  The  Epworth  I>engues  num- 
bered 3951,  an  increase  of  288  over  the  previous 
year,  and  the  members  numbered  138,542,  an 
Increase  of  10,618.  The  number  of  conferences 
is  47.  The  receipts  for  foreign  misHions  were 
$375,009  and  for  domestic  missions  8286,838. 
There  was  received  for  church  extension  $149,- 
116.  The  denomination  has  13.844  church  build- 
ings, valued  at  $37,864,452,  and  4830  parsonagt^. 
The  Episcopal  Board  of  the  church  consists  of 
eight  bishops.  Missions  are  maintained  In 
Japan,  Korea  and  China  and  other  foreign 
countries.  The  denomination  maintains  one  uni- 
versity, 15  colleges  and  106  iinclasaifiod  insti- 
tutions. The  endowment  of  these  amounts  to 
$4,394,782.  Among  the  puhlications  are  the 
Methodixt  Rcvieic,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  and  a number 
of  other  denominational  publications  issuiKl 
from  the  General  Publishing  House  which  is  at 
Nashville.  The  denomination  has  shown  a steady 
increase  in  growth  in  riHjent  years. 

METHODIST  PKOTESTAHT  CHITIICH.  A 
Protestant  religious  denomination,  founded  in 
1828  by  meml)er8  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Clmrch  who  withdrew  from  that  body  on  ac- 
count of  the  refusal  of  the  General  Conference 
in  1824  to  admit  laymen.  The  denomination 
assumed  its  present  name  in  18.30.  There  were 
in  1909,  188,806  communicants.  2390  churches 
and  1362  ministers.  The  denomination  is 
strongest  In  the  States  of  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  al- 
though it  is  represented  in  nearly  all  the  South- 
ern and  Central  Western  States  of  the  Union. 
EtTorta  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  bring 
al>nnt  a union  between  the  Congregational 
Church  and  the  T'^nited  Brethren  and  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church,  but  these  have  been  in 
abeyance  for  several  years  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  in  1907  in  voting  to  defer  action. 
The  denomination  carries  on  foreign  and  do- 
mestic missions  and  maintains  publishing  houses 
in  Baltimore  anti  Pittsburg.  Among  tlie  puh- 
lications of  the  denomination  are  the  }fcthodist 
Protestant,  the  .)tethndist  Ureorder.  and  a num- 
ber of  Sunday  school  and  other  periodicals. 

METHODISTS,  Colorko.  Soc  Colobki) 
Methodists. 


METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART.  An 

institution  incor)M>rated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1870  for  tlie  pur|x>j*e  of 
establishing  a museum  and  library  of  art,  and 
to  encourage  the  application  of  \lie  arts  and 
manufactures  to  practical  life.  The  Museum 
haa  its  collections  in  a handsome  building  in 
Central  Park  which  is  owned  by  the  city  and 
is  leased  to  a corporation.  Additions  to  this 
building  were  completed  in  1908  and  others 
are  under  construction.  The  total  attendaneo 
at  the  Museum  in  1009  was  937.833  as  com- 
pared with  an  attendance  of  817.000  in  1908, 
which  in  turn  greatly  exceede<l  the  attendance 
of  1907.  The  most  notable  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Museum  in  1909  was  the  conception 
an<i  successful  carrying  out  of  the  exhibition  of 
Dutch  and  American  art  during  and  following 
the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration.  This  exhibition 
included  the  most  extensive  collection  of  Dutch 
masters  hitherto  exhibited  in  this  country.  The 
exhibit  of  early  American  furniture  and  other 
household  furnishings  was  also  notable.  Tbeso 
exhibitions  were  attended  by  many  thousands 
of  people.  The  Museum  maintained  for  the 
third  year  an  expt'dition  in  Eg}’pt  and  excava- 
tions were  continued  on  its  concession  at  the 
Pyramid  of  Lisht  and  at  the  oasis  of  Kharga. 
(j^e  Abcii.couksy.)  Four  men  prominent  in 
the  support  of  the  Museum  diwl  during  the  year. 
These  were:  John  Crosby  Brown,  Treasurer  of 

tbe  Museum,  and  Rutherford  Stuyvesant, 
Charles  Folirn  McKim  and  William  M.  Lafian, 
Trustees.  Many  important  acquisitions  were 
received  by  purchase  and  by  gifts  during  the 
year.  Among  the  important  l>enefaction8  re- 
ceived were  $1,500,000  from  the  residuary  estate 
of  F.  C.  Ilew'itt.  and  $1,500,000  as  a portion  of 
the  l>equest  of  John  Stewart  Kenncnly.  Sir 
Caspar  Purdon  Clark,  the  Director,  was  absent 
from  May  1 on  account  of  ill  health.  The 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan. 

MEXICO.  A North  American  republic,  ly- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Ontral 
America.  The  capital  is  the  City  of  Mexico. 

AfttiA  AND  PopULATiox.  The  area  (including 
islands  of  1420  square  miles)  of  the  twenty- 
seven  states,  three  territories,  and  Federal  Dis- 
trict comprising  the  republic  is  atate<l  at  767,- 
258  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1900,  was  13.607.259,  of  whom  19 
per  cent,  were  white,  .38  per  cent.  Indian,  and 
43  per  cent  mixed.  Foreigners  numlsTtM  57.- 
58B,  including  10.278  Spaniards  and  15.260 
Americans.  Of  the  total  jK>pulation,  12.380,245 
were  returned  a«  Roman  Catholics  an<l  51.79.1  as 
Protestants.  The  largest  cities,  with  popula- 
tion in  lOOfl.  are;  Mexico.  .344.721;  Guadala- 
jara. 101.208;  Puebla,  93.1.52;  Tyoftn.  63,263; 
Monterey,  62,266;  San  Luis  Potosf,  61,019* 
M6rida,  43,630;  Guanajuato,  41,486.  The  pro- 
motion of  immigration  and  colonlxatinn  is 
receiving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  gov- 
ernment A new  immigration  law  became  oper- 
ative March  1,  1909.  Exact  figures  for  recent 
immigration  are  not  available.  Tlie  arrivals 
in  the  country,  including  not  only  immigrants 
but  all  others,  from  July  to  December.  1908, 
are  reported  ns  numbering  24,500,  of  whom 
Americans  numbi^red  over  11.000. 

Primary'  instruction  is  free  and  nominally 
ooinpiilsory.  S<*cond.iry  scliools  are  also  provided 
by  the  Federal  government  and  the  states.  Be- 
sides public  schools  there  arc  some  2300  pri- 
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vaU*.  clorioal,  and  awwiation  schools.  A con- 
siderable number  of  in»titutioTift  provide  higher 
and  professional  iostructiofL  Of  late  public 
and  oUicial  interest  In  education  has  notice- 
ablj  advanced;  the  school  system  has  been  de- 
velopedf  and  the  attendance  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Indvstbies.  I'p  to  the  present  time  Mexican 
mines  have  constituted  the  principal  source  of 
national  wealth.  The  leading  metaU  exploited 
are  silver,  gold,  and  copper.  The  annual  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  g^:)ld  is  a matter  of  great 
satisfaction.  Coal  production  is  increasing,  and 
the  petroleum  fields  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  republic  are  being  developed.  Other 
minerals  occurring  in  the  country  and  more  or 
less  worked  are  the  ores  of  lea«l,  xinc,  iron,  and 
antimony,  and  graphite,  salt,  asphalt,  and 
opals. 

In  proportion  to  the  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
the  agricultural  production  is  small.  The 
annual  value  of  cereal  crops,  fruits,  and  other 
products  of  the  soil,  and  of  rattle  marketed,  is 
about  $200,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  chief 
items,  representing  a fair  average  product,  are: 
Corn,  $50.0(M1.000;  c<*tton,  $17.<m»0.(K>0;  hene- 
quen,  $16,000,000;  wheat,  $13.000,(KM);  sugar 
and  molasM'S,  $13,000,0<j0:  spirits,  $10,000,000; 
oolTec,  $8,000,tXH);  beans.  $6,000,000;  and 
woods,  $5,000,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1JM)S  the 
production  of  sugar  amoimbnl  to  123.285  metric 
tons,  and  of  molasses.  7<1,048  metric  tons;  the 
estimated  sugar  output  for  1000  was  125.0(M) 
metric  tons.  The  latter  figure  shows  an  increase 
of  60.000  tons  over  tlie  output  in  lOtW).  The 
average  coffee  crop  has  been  about  88.000.WH) 
pounds,  but  that  of  1006  was  estimated  at  only 
45,000.000,  and  1008  at  42.000,000 ; but  the  esti- 
mate<l  production  for  I960  was  81.000.o00 
pounds.  The  cotton  producc<I  in  1007  amounted 
to  al>oiit  80.000  bales.  Cotton  culture  is  a 
promising  industry  and  will  Is*  greatly  devel* 
ojicd  if  the  present  plans  for  irrigating  the  Ka- 
eas  V"alley,  Coahuila.  by  means  of  a great  dam 
across  the  river  at  San  Fernandez,  are  carried 
into  effect-  Increased  interest  is  ta'ing  con- 
■tantly  manifested  in  the  utilizatitm  of  water 
courses  subject  to  Fctlcral  Jurisdiction,  and  an 
Institution  iff  Ix>ans  for  Irrigation  Works  and 
the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture  has  bci^n  es- 
tablished. The  culture  of  henequen  in  Yucatan 
provides  Mexico  with  one  of  its  chief  exports. 
Other  products  of  consitlerahle  importance  are 
tobacco,  cacao,  and  rubl»er.  The  gtiayula  plant, 
formerly  considered  worthless,  is  proving  valu- 
able as  a rubber  producer.  In  lOOO  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  recent  diseovery  of  a valuable 
wax  yieldeil  by  the  candelilhi  plant  would  prob- 
ably result  in  an  important  industry.  Stock- 
raising  is  developing  l>oth  through  an  improve- 
ment in  the  care  taken  of  animals  and  in  the 
imjiortation  of  pure-bred  stock. 

Mexieo's  leading  manufacturing  industries  arc 
thonn  of  cotton  textiles,  steel,  tobacco  g»HMls. 
sugar,  and  spirits.  In  1908  the  niimlK*r  of  spin- 
dles in  the  cotton  factories  was  estimated  at 
7.30.000  and  tlie  eonsuniption  at  175,000  hales. 
The  reported  production  of  tobacco  manufac- 
tures in  1907  includiHl  525.259.735  packets  of 
cigarettes.  134.055.609  cigars,  164.3UH  kilos  of 
smoking  tobacco,  and  27.800  kilos  of  snuff.  In 
llMfi)  plans  were  complett*«l  for  tl»e  erection  of  a 
new  steel  plant  and  a new  chemical  factory  in 
tla*  (’ity  of  Mexico. 

Foreign  Comuekce.  For  fiscal  years  ending 


June  30.  the  values  of  imports  and  cEporta  are 
stated  as  follows,  in  Mexican  dollars: 


i»o:  1W8  1909 

Imports  2J2.229.579  221,757,464  156.504.447 

Hxt>ort8  24S.01S.01U  242.740.201  231,101. 7S5 


The  import  classifications  for  the  fiscal  ytrars 
1908  and  1909  showed  the  following  valuations, 
in  Mexican  dollars: 


Class 

Mineral  products  

Vvaetable  pn>ducis  

Machinery  and  appliances.. 
Textiles  and  numufactures. 

Animal  products  

Chemical  pn>ducta.  etc 

Wines.  Ihjuors,  etc 

Paper  and  manufactures... 

Vehlclt-a  

Arms  and  ammunition 

MiscrUaneous  


150S 

1909 

.69.651.25S 

44.584. 41S 

.3U.66S.2T7 

29.S66.S04 

.2S.64S.024 

20,121.500 

.30.639.230 

16.8.^0.423 

.17,265.463 

12,5€s.34S 

.10.349.051 

9.655.738 

. 7.163.891 

5.566.3S4 

. $.134,038 

4.648,303 

. 7.410.727 

4.313.292 

. 3.650.S59 

2.532.10$ 

.10,176.947 

7,267.425 

Classified  export  values  for  the  fiscal  years 
1908  and  1909  were: 


Clam  190S  1909 

Mineral  products  158.409.327  144.273.54t 

VeipMHble  producta  70.204,937  67.930.590 

Anitnai  products  9.659.593  13,939.350 

Manufactures  3.009.423  2.551.207 

Miscellaneous  1,456.921  2.407.105 


In  the  fi.scal  year  1908,  silver  exports  were 
valued  at  73,841.593  dollars,  against  93,012,766 
in  the  prect*ding  year;  all  other  mineral  prod- 
ucts. excepting  copper  and  plumbago,  showed 
satisfactory  gains,  the  gold  cx|:K)rt  amounting  to 
39,210,080  dollars,  against  31.921.299  dollars  in 

1908,  and  lead  0.396.986  dollars,  as  compared 
with  5.344,541.  Ilenequen  exports  declined  from 
27,019.340  dollars  in  1908  to  23.882.721  dollars 
in  1909.  Coffee  advanced  from  10,592,486  dol- 
lars to  12.544,327  dollars,  and  gtiayula  from  1,- 
232,830  dollars  to  4,541,071.  Exports  of  to- 
liacco  deeliiud  from  2,818,133  dollars  to  1.707,- 
299  dollars.  Hides  exported  in  the  fiscal  year 
1908  were  valuetl  at  C.787.4.'»3  dollars;  in  19fH), 
9,016,477  dollars;  exports  of  cattle  in  the  two 
years  amounted  to  2,227,696  dollars  and  3,980,- 
459  dollars  respectively. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1909  imports  from  and  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  91,- 
974,000  dollars  and  172,946,000  dollars  respec- 
tively; Great  Rritain,  19,781,000  and  24.132,- 
000;  Franee,  12,359,0<H)  and  11,009,000;  Ger- 
many, 17,136,000  ami  12.859.000. 

CoMMCNUATiONS,  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  the  railways  at  the  end  of  1908 
had  a total  length  of  14.857  miles,  of  which  11,- 
850  miles  were  controlled  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  reported  length  on  September  16, 

1909,  was  15,100  miles.  New  lines  and  exten- 
sions arc  under  construction,  and  others  pro- 
jected, Tn  DecemlnT,  1908,  the  new  line  from 
Oumlalajara  to  Colima  was  opened  to  traffic. 
At  Colima  the  line  connects  with  the  one  to 
Manzanillo  and  thus  rstablishes  a second  rail 
route  U'tween  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico (the  other  transcontinental  railway  is  the 
Tehuaii(et>ee).  A merger  (the  National  Uail- 
wiiys  of  Mexico)  embracing  7012  miles  of  got- 
ernment-controlled  railways  (the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral and  the  Mexican  National)  became  oper- 
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ative  February  1,  1000.  Later  in  the  year  the 
new  mana^^enient  aiinouncml  lU  inteiitiun  of  be- 
ginning on  January  1,  1010,  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  about  $0,000,000  (gold)  on  general  re* 
pairs,  especially  the  installation  of  heavier 
rails,  on  additional  rolling  stock,  etc.  In 
the  fall  of  1000,  it  was  reported  that  construe* 
tion  work  through  the  state  <»f  Sinaloa  of  tlie 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  was  b<*ing  actively 
pushed  and  that  Rosa  Maroda,  116  miles  south 
of  Mazatlan,  had  been  reache<l;  it  was  expected 
that  the  line  would  be  completed  in  1012.  On 
January  7,  1000,  a contract  was  made  fur  a line 
from  Durango  to  Mazatlan.  At  this  port  har* 
bor  improvements  are  projected  to  cost  $15,- 
000,000  (gold).  A line  is  projected  from  Mon* 
clova  (Coahui)a)  to  the  town  of  ('hihiiahua.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1007,  Mexican  railways  carried 
10,000,031  passengers,  and  in  1008,  10.747,128; 
the  gross  earnings  from  passenger  trafUc  in  the 
two  years  were  1/>.521,132  dollars  (Mexican) 
and  10,436,408  dollars,  respectively.  Freight 
traffic  in  the  fiscal  year  1007  amounted  to  9,124,* 
040  tons,  and  in  1008,  10,042,144  tons;  gross 
earnings,  52,863,540  dollars  and  57.033,153  dol- 
lars respectively. 

Most  of  the  telegraph  lines  are  owned  by  the 
Federal  government.  The  length  of  government 
lines  in  1000  was  stated  at  40,640  miles;  the 
number  of  post-offices  2046. 

Financb,  etc.  Onlinary  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  fi.scal  years  ending  June  30  have 
been  as  follows,  in  Mexican  dollars  (worth  40.8 
cents) : 


1907  1908  1909 

Revenue 114,2^,122  111.771,908  

Expenditure 85.076.641  93.177,441  104,040.318 


In  the  fiscal  year  1008  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure was  11,701,228  dollars.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  1010  were  07,201,000  dollars  and  00,035,402 
respectively.  Revenue  accrues  mainly  from  im- 

f')rt  duties,  stam|>s,  excise,  etc.,  and  direct  taxes. 

he  largest  expenditures  are  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Finance,  War  and  Marine,  and  Public 
Works.  On  June  30,  1908,  the  public  debt  stood 
at  44l.504.GOO  dollars. 

In  1008  there  were  thirty-four  hanks,  repre- 
senting a combined  capital  of  170.000.000  dol- 
lars. Thirty  were  banks  of  issue,  and,  at  the 
end  of  June,  their  assets  and  liabilities  bal- 
anced at  613,311,800  dollars,  as  compared  with 
602,860.400  dollars  the  year  previous. 

Navy.  The  navy  includes  one  unprotected 
cruiser,  of  1220  tons,  and  nine  gunboats.  8ix 
cruisers  are  projecte<l. 

Army.  Service  is  by  voluntary  enlistment 
supplemented  by  conscription.  The  active  army 
on  a peace  footing  consists  of  twenty-eight  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  fourteen  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, eight  field  batteries,  four  mountain  bat- 
teries, four  batteries  horse  artillery,  one  ma- 
chine gun  company,  one  squadron  of  sixteen 
quick-firing  guns  of  small  calibre,  six  com- 
panies of  engineers,  two  transport  companies, 
and  one  company  of  hospital  service.  The  army 
was  being  increased  in  1000  and  consisted  on  a 
peace  f(H)ting  of  3500  olficers  and  31,000  men. 
The  new  organization  provided  for  expanding 
this  force  on  mobilization  to  7000  officers  and 
186,000  men,  which  could  be  increased  even  to 


250.000.  During  the  year  a new  automatic  rifie 
was  adopted.  See  Miutaby  Pboorkas. 

(jOVRbnment.  Mexico  is  one  of  Ute  five 
American  republics  having  the  federal  form  of 
representative  government,  the  others  being  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  Rrazil,  and  Vene- 
zuela. The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  by  indirect  vote  fur  a 
term  of  six  years  and  is  assisted  by  a cabinet 
of  eight  ministers.  The  legislative  power  de- 
volves U)K)n  a congress  of  two  housi’s,  the  Sen- 
ate (fifty-six  members,  elected  for  four  yeajs) 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (one  for  every 
40,000  inhabitants,  elected  for  two  years).  The 
President  in  1000  was  Geo.  Porfirio  Diaz,  whose 
seventh  term  will  expire  November  30,  1010. 
The  VTce-President  was  RaiiiOn  Corral.  The 
states  have  their  own  elected  governors  and  leg- 
islatures. 

II18TOBY.  On  January  4 the  Yaqui  Indians 
signed  a treaty  of  peace.  Two  serious  disasters 
occurred  during  the  year.  The  first  was  a 
series  of  earthquake  shocks,  which  began  on 
July  30  and  were  most  severe  on  the  following 
day.  The  town  of  Acapulco  was  virtually  de- 
stroyed, leaving  hardly  a single  building  fit  for 
occupancy.  Great  damage  was  done  to  the  water 
front,  tlic  water  after  receding  having  risen  in  a 
great  flood.  The  shocks  were  felt  in  many  other 
laces  in  Mexico,  and  though  no  trustworthy 
gures  of  the  loss  of  life  could  be  had,  hundreds 
were  said  to  have  been  killed.  In  Mexico  City 
several  people  were  killed.  An  even  greater  dis- 
aster occurred  at  the  close  of  August  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Monterey,  where  floods  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Soto  La  Marina  with  a 
population  of  6000  and  other  places  in  the  vi- 
cinity. In  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Catarina,  it 
was  reported  that  1500  people  had  been  killed 
and  15.000  rendered  homeless.  The  loss  of  life 
at  Monterey  was  said  to  be  1200.  The  total  loss 
of  life  was  afterward  place<l  as  high  as  10,- 
000.  Mr.  Hanna,  the  American  Consul-Gen- 
eral in  Mexico  Citv,  appealwl  for  aid  for 

the  victims.  The  region  that  suffered  from  the 
floods  comprised  nearly  all  the  territory  be- 

tween Monterey,  Matamoras  and  V^ittoria.  Hun- 
dreds of  families  were  left  destitute  and  were 
reported  to  be  starving  in  the  hills  of  Ntieva 
LeOn  and  TaumaJipas.  The  Red  Cross  Society 
at  Washington  appealed  to  the  American  public 
for  aid.  On  October  16  President  Taft  reached 
£1  Paso,  Texas,  in  the  course  of  his  American 
journey,  and  a meeting  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged between  him  and  President  Diaz  oc- 

curred on  a striji  of  territory  known  ss  El 
Chamizal,  to  whicn  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  have  not  yet  been 
settled.  After  a reception  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line  by  President  Taft,  tlie  latter  paid  a 
return  visit  to  President  Diaz  on  the  Mexican 
side. 

HE?£R>  Georoe  votv  Lexoerkb.  An  Ameri- 
can public  official.  Secretary  of  the  Navj*  in 
President  Taft’s  administration.  He  was  born 
in  Boston  in  1858,  and  gra»luated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1870.  For  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  ho  was  engage<l  in  business,  but  took  an 
active  interest  in  polities.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Boston  Common  Council  in  1880-00;  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1891;  mcmlier 
of  the  Massachusetts  T.i'gislature,  1892-0 
(Speaker  of  the  House.  1894-6)  and  was  elected 
M.ossachusetts  memU*r  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  in  1809.  From  1000  to  1005 
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be  wns  American  Ambu««t<ndur  to  Italy,  and  from 
lbU5  to  January  20,  10U7,  wma  Ambaaaador  to 
Kuiutia.  In  tlio  latter  year  he  wm  recalle<l  in 
order  to  become  a memlxT  of  President  Uoooc' 
Veit’s  cabinet  aa  Postmaster-lieneral.  With  the 
exception  of  Secretary  Wilson  he  was  the  only 
menilier  of  Pnrsidont  Roosevelt’s  cabinet  to  be 
retained  by  President  Taft. 

MICHAEL  NIKOLATEVITCH.  A Grand 
Duke  of  Russia,  died  December  18,  lUUO.  He 
was  born  in  1832,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Em^ 
peror  Nicholas  1.  He  received  the  ordinary  ed* 
iicatiun  of  Russian  Grand  Dukes,  in  which  mili* 
tary  training  formed  an  important  part.  At 
the  Age  of  fourteen  he  was  commissioned  sub* 
lieutenant,  and  six  years  afterwards  was  ap* 
j)ointed  brigadier-general  of  the  Horse  Artillery 
of  the  Corps.  He  took  keen  interest  in  the 
technical  branches  of  his  profession  and  was  a 
moml>cr  of  many  important  military  commis- 
sions. In  1857  he  an  active  part  in  the 
researches  regarding  the  best  means  of  efllciently 
protecting  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  and  in  1860  the  wliole  system  ot 
military  education  was  placed  under  his  direc- 
tion. In  1863  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  and 
Commander  in*i'hicf  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  this 
position  lie  remained  eighteen  years,  during 
wliich  time  he  had  abundant  opportunities  for 
displaying  his  military  capacities  and  his  tal- 
ents for  civil  administration.  He  succeeded  in 
|weifyiiig  the  province  and  it  remained  in  a 
peaceful  condition  until  his  retirement  in  1881. 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  III.,  who  suc- 
ci'eiled  to  the  throne  In  1881  on  the  assassination 
of  hia  father,  Alexander  II.,  the  Grand  Duke 
was  ap|K)inted  president  of  the  Council  of  th'^ 
Empire,  and  he  remained  in  this  important  po- 
sition until  several  years  ago,  when  declining 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  from  adminis- 
trative activity.  From  that  time  he  led  a quiet, 
retiri**!  life  on  the  Riviera.  He  married,  in  1867, 
the  Princess  Cecilia  of  Baden.  She  died  in 
1801. 

MICHEL,  Fbaitoois  Emile.  A French  artist 
and  writer  on  art,  'died  May  24,  HMW.  He  was 
born  in  1828  at  Metx  and  was  a pupil  of  Migette 
ami  MarC'clial.  the  glass  painter,  and  began  to 
exhibit  his  paintings  in  18.').!.  His  l>ost  known 
works  include  “ Cnc  giirdeiise  d’oies  ” (1853) 
ill  the  Nantes  Museum;  Nuit  dY‘t5  ” (1872) 
in  the  Nancy  Museum;  and  **  Semailles 
d’autornne”  (1873)  and  “1.41  dune  pres  do 
Haarlem”  (1885),  both  in  the  Luxembourg.  Ho 
contributed  many  articles  on  subjects  related  to 
art  to  the  (razette  Jes  Reaux  Arts  and  other 
p<’rl<Mlical».  Among  his  published  works  are: 
Lc  musf'c  dc  Co!o(jne  (188.3);  Lea 
fVAJIrmrtfjne  (1885);  ftrmhrandt  (1880.  Eng. 
trans..  1004);  ./oeoft  fo«  Ruyadnf‘1  el  lea  payso- 
ffiafrn  de  IVrotc  de  Unnrlem  (1800).  In  1892 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Institute. 

MICHIGAN.  One  of  the  North  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  l'niti*d  States.  Its  total  area  is 
57.080  square  miles.  Its  population  In  1000,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  2,000.308. 

Minebal  Pboducttox.  Michigan  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  States  in  the  prmliiction  of 
minerals.  Its  iron  and  copper  mines  rank  among 
the  most  prxMluelive  in  the  country.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  it  was  stirpnHs<‘d  only  hv  Min- 
nesota. There  were  produced  in  1008  8,830,190 


long  tons  of  Iron  ore,  as  compared  with  the  prod- 
uct of  1907  of  11,830,342  tons.  The  chief 
rangi‘8  from  which  this  iron  is  produced  are  the 
Marquette,  the  Menominee  and  the  Gogebic,  the 
two  last  of  which,  however,  are  partly  in  Wis- 
consin. The  Marquette  range  is  the  oldest  of 
the  l..akc  Superior  ranges.  The  State  produces 
also  large  quantities  of  pig  iron.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  copper  it  ranks  third,  being  surpassed 
only  by  Arizona  and  Montana.  The  production 
of  1908  showed  a slight  falling  o(T  from  that  of 
1907.  There  were  produced  in  the  former  year 
222,289,584  pounds  as  compared  with  219,131, 
583  pounds  in  1907.  The  total  production  of 
coal  in  the  State  in  1908  was  1,835,019  ions, 
with  a spot  value  of  $3,322,004.  This  is  a de- 
crease of  3(K).H39  short  tons  in  quantity  and 
$337,929  in  value  from  the  production  of  1907. 
Notwithstanding  this  decrease  the  tonnage  im- 
ported In  1008  was  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year  In  the  history  of  the  State  except  1907. 
The  coal  trade  in  the  State  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  demand  of  manufacturing  cities  along 
the  lake  front,  and  as  the  industries  of  these 
cities  were  seriously  induenced  by  the  panic  ot 
1907,  their  consumption  of  coal  was  decreased. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  of 
the  State  increased  from  39B2  in  1907  to  4247 
in  1908.  The  operations  during  1908  were  al- 
most entirely  free  from  labor  troubles,  a strike 
in  only  one  mine  having  been  reported.  Salt  is 
produ<^  in  large  quantities  in  the  State,  the 
production  in  1008  being  10.194.279  barrels, 
valued  at  $2,458,303.  The  State  holds  first 
rank  in  the  salt  production.  In  1908  it  out- 
ranked New  York  both  in  quantity  and  value  of 
output.  The  State  ranks  with  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  production  of  Portland  cement- 
The  pro<lucUon  in  1008  was  2.892.570  barrels, 
valued  at  $2,556,216.  This  was  a falling  off 
from  the  production  of  1907,  which  was  3.572.- 
668  barrels,  valued  at  $4,384,731.  The  value  of 
the  clay  products  produced  in  1908  was  $1,728,- 
790  as  compared  with  a value  for  the  produc- 
tion of  1907  of  $1,786,190.  Among  the  other 
minerals  produced  are  graphite,  as^stos,  stone 
and  gypsum.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  State  in  1908  was  $45,730,798 
as  compared  with  a value  of  the  product  in  1007 
of  $70,242,092. 

The  production  of  coat  in  1009  was  somewhat 
less  than  in  1908,  largely  as  a result  of  the 
competition  of  coals  from  other  States.  For 
this  reason  a number  of  mines  were  reported  a.s 
having  closed  tlown  during  llie  year.  There  was 
a plentiful  supply  of  labor  in  1909  and  no 
strikes  or  suapenstons  interfered  with  mining 
operations. 

The  production  of  copper  in  1909  exceeded 
(Imt  of  190S. 

AoRicri.TtTRR  Axn  Stock  Ratsixo.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  fipires 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  69.950.000  bushels,  val- 

ue<l  at  $42.670  000,  from  1,976.000  acres;  winter 
wheat,  14,570.000  bushels,  valued  at  $16,318.* 
000.  from  775,0<¥)  acres;  oats,  43.310.00  bushels, 
valued  at  $17,767,000,  from  1.420.000  acres; 
barley,  1,655,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,010,000, 
from  67,000  acres;  rye.  6.425.000  bushels. 
vnliie<l  at  $3,743,000.  from  350.000  acres; 
buckwheat,  829.000  bushels,  valued  at  $547. 
000.  from  58.(MM)  acres;  potatoes,  36.540. 
000  bushels,  valued  at  $12,789,000,  from  348,000 
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acres;  hay,  3,403,000  tom,  valued  at  $38,704,“ 
000,  from  2,018,000  acres.  In  the  production  of 
rye  Michigan  stands  second  among  the  States, 
being  surpassed  only  by  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
second  also  in  the  production  of  potatoes.  New 
York  being  the  only  State  which  surpass<Hl  it 
The  oat  crop  was  lUghtly  larger  than  that  of 
1908,  when  it  was  41.847,000  bushels.  Tlie 
acreage,  however,  slightly  decreased  in  1900. 
The  potato  crop  of  1900  was  largely  in  excess 
of  that  of  1908,  which  was  23,400,000  bushels, 
while  the  acreage  increased  from  325,000  to 
348,000.  Michigan  is  among  the  first  of  the 
States  in  the  acreage  and  production  of  sugar 
beets. 

In  the  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables  the 
State  also  ranks  among  the  first.  The  number 
of  farm  animals  on  January  1,  1910,  was  as 
follows:  Horses,  740,000;  mules,  4000;  dairy 

cows,  936,000;  other  cattle,  963,000;  sheep,  2,« 
161,000;  swine,  1,150,000.  All  classes  except 
swine  show  an  increase  since  1900.  The  wool 
clipped  in  1909  was  estimated  at  11,416,800 
pounds. 

Fishebies.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  Stats  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1908,  was  $1,473,060.  Of  these  the 
most  important  was  herring,  of  which  14,787.400 
pounds,  valued  at  $303,580,  were  taken.  Next 
m order  of  importance  was  trout,  of  which 
there  were  taken  6,708.000  pounds,  valucil  at 
$424,080.  Whiteflsh  to  the  amount  of  4,768.500 
pounds,  valued  at  $339,230,  w*ere  taken.  Carp, 
2,450,000  pounds,  valued  at  $55,460;  suckers, 
4.467,300  pounds,  valued  at  $117,210;  and  Oer* 
man  carp,  2,459.000,  valued  at  $5.5.400,  were 
among  the  other  important  fishes  taken.  There 
wore  in  addition  considerable  quantities  of  cat* 
fish,  dogfish,  rock  bass,  sturgeons,  sunfish,  and 
mussel  shells  taken.  The  fishermen  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  of  the  State  numbered  1698  and 
there  were  1774  wage-earning  fishermen  em- 
ployed. The  total  number  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  was  110,  and  they  were  valued  at 
$261,424. 

Editattox.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  there  were  enrolled 
in  t)ie  secondary  schools  of  the  State  in  1900 
549.108  pupils.  There  were  2433  men  teaeliers 
and  14,974  women  teachers.  The  average  salary 
received  by  the  men  teachers  was  $71.52  and  by 
the  women,  $48.68.  The  total  expenditure  for 
secondary  schools  during  the  year  was  $13, 223,* 
773. 

FIXA5CE.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Treasurer  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1908  was  $3,009,740.  The  income 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909  was  $10,468,585.  while 
the  expenditures  amounted  to  $11,864,305.  leav- 
ing a Iralanee  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1909 
of  $1,013,967.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
from  railway  and  State  taxes.  The  chief  dis- 
bursements were  for  primary  schools  and  for 
State  institutions.  The  State  has  no  bonded 
debt. 

Charities  and  Cobrectiona,  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  with 
their  population  on  June  30,  1908,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Kala* 
ma7x>n,  1848;  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  at 
Pontiac.  1266;  Northern  .Michigan  Asylum, 
Traverse  City,  13.77;  I’pp'er  Peninsula  H(»spit4il 
for  the  Insane  at  Newberry,  675:  State  Asylum, 
Ionia,  374;  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  at  .Ann 
Arbor,  39;  Home  for  Feeble  Minded  and  Epilep- 


tic at  I.4ipeer,  819;  State  Public  School  at  Cold- 
water,  101;  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Flint,  310; 
School  for  the  Blind  at  l^nsiiig,  117;  Employ- 
ment Institution  for  tite  Blind  at  Saginaw,  31; 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Adrian,  353; 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Lansing,  736; 
State  Prison  at  Jackson,  759;  Micliigaii  Re- 
formatory at  Ionia,  548;  The  Cpper  Peninsula 
Prison,  at  Marquette,  318;  Soldiers’  Hume  at 
Grand  Rapids,  1156;  Stato  Sanatorium  at 
Howell,  4.  In  1907  an  important  juvenile  court 
law  was  enacted  which  has  had  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

PouTicB  AND  Government.  On  January  6, 
the  State  Legislature  convened  in  triennial  ses- 
sion and  continued  until  May.  Its  work  in- 
cluded a revision  of  the  primary  election  law. 
The  scope  of  the  law  was  broadened  so  as  to 
provide  that  nil  nominations  shall  l>e  made  on 
the  same  day,  which  is  the  first  Monday  in 
September.  This  means  candidates  for  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  representatives  in  Congress 
and  in  the  legislature,  and  for  county  ollices. 
As  a concession  to  one  element  the  law  author- 
izes State  conventions  to  Is*  held  to  nominate 
candidates  for  other  State  otficers  than  governor 
and  lleuteTrant-governor.  Partv  candidates  for 
United  States  ^uator  shall  afso  bo  nominated 
at  the  primaries. 

A new  State  liquor  law  was  enacted  Imposing 
far  more  restrictions  on  the  saloon  business 
than  the  old  law  imposed.  The  gem^ral  tax  law 
was  amemled  so  as  to  require  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  express  companies  to  pay  ad  valorem 
taxes  instead  of  a s()eciiic  tax  on  their  gross 
earnings.  Railroads  and  other  corporutiems  are 
require  to  pay  od  valorem  taxes.  A commission 
to  devise  and  put  into  operation  a comprehensive 
system  of  reforestation  was  creaU'd.  The  rail- 
road commission  law  was  enlarged  so  that  the 
commissioners  now  have  authority  to  regulate 
freight  rates. 

On  January  27,  former  State  Treasurer  Frank 
P.  Glazier  was  convicted  of  misappropriating 
$685,000  of  State  funds,  which  he  used  to  t>ulster 
up  the  Chelsea  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
president.  His  appeal  was  argued  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  a tlo- 
cision  had  not  been  handed  down.  On  January 
31,  Warden  Armstrong  of  the  .lackson  Siate 
Prison  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  accepting  a 
brilx*  from  a prison  contractor.  The  contractor 
set  a trap  and  passed  him  marked  hills.  A 
OTAnd  jury  was  calle<!  and  the  warden,  the 
deputy  warden  and  seventj-on  otltcrs  were  in- 
dicted. None  have  yet  be<*n  tried. 

At  the  eleoti(m  on  April  5.  ninete<‘n  oountiea 
voted  to  be  dry,  and  some  600  saloons  and  fen 
breweries  were  put  out  of  business.  Eleven 
other  counties  had  previously  gone  dry,  so  now 
thirty  of  the  eighty-three  counties  of  the  Slate 
are  dry.  The  Republicans  eh-cted  their  candi- 
dates for  the  supreme  liench,  for  university 
regents,  and  for  niemls*rs  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Board  by  75.000  nmjority.  The  only 
Detroit  ofileials  elected  were  nienU»crs  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  for  these  about  ns 
many  women  voted  as  men.  School  l>oard  mem- 
bers are  the  only  oflicers  that  Michigan  women 
can  vote  for.  although  the  revised  State  consti- 
tution of  1997  provides  that  no  public  utility 
franchise  ahnll  Ik?  granteil,  or  no  pulilic  utility 
pro|HTtie8  1m‘  ac(piired  by  a new  municipality 
except  hy  an  affirmative  vote  of  three-llflhs  of 
the  electors,  and  upon  such  pro{>ositiona  women 
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taxpayers  hsTinf;  the  quaUficatton  of  male 
electors  are  entitled  to  vote. 

OniEB  Events.  The  steamer  Atsiniboia  on 
Juno  8 crashed  into  a irate  of  the  Canadian 
locks  at  8ault  Ste.  Marie,  and  partially 
wrecked  the  locks.  Adrian  College  during  the 
week  of  June  15  ccdcbrated  its  golden  jubilee. 
June  22  the  steamer  7'heic  was  rammed  by  the 
lAvingttone  in  a fug  on  Thunder  Bay,  Lake 
Huron,  and  sank.  The  First  National  Hank  of 
Ironwood  faih^  on  Julv  2,  for  $0(M).0()0.  Its 
prosident,  U.  F.  Jahn,  later  committed  suicide. 
July  12  the  steamer  J.  B.  Cotrh*  was  sunk  by  a 
collision  with  the  /sane  if.  Bcott  on  I.4ike  8u* 
perior  and  eleven  of  her  crew  drowned.  On 
August  27,  eighteen  companies,  organized  to 
develop  water  power  in  Michigan,  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  with  tlie  S<-cretary  of  State, 
their  joint  capital  being  $3,200,000.  On  the 
bitter  cold  night  of  December  9 a $750,000  fire 
occurred  at  Kalamazoo.  The  Burdick  House 
was  one  of  the  buildinn  burned  and  many 
guests  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  On  De* 
cember  24  a merger  was  reported  of  nearly  all 
of  the  larger  developed  water  power  properties 
in  Michigan. 

Ofpickbs:  Governor,  Fred  M.  Warner;  Lieu- 
tenant-tJovemor,  P.  H.  Kelley;  Secretary  of 
State,  Frederick  C.  Martindale;  Treasurer,  A1  E. 
Sleeper;  Auditor,  Ornmell  B.  Fuller;  Attornev 
General,  John  E.  Bird;  Adjutant-General,  Wil- 
liam T.  MeGurrin;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Luther  L.  Wright;  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance. James  V.  Barry;  Commissioner  of  State 
Land  Oflieo,  Huntley  Russell— all  Republicans. 

JuDiciABY.  Supreme  Court:  CTiief  Justice. 

Charles  A.  Blair,  Rejn.;  Justices,  Claudius  B. 
Grant,  Rep.;  Joseph  B.  Moore,  Rep.;  Aaron  V. 
AfcAlvay,  Rep.;  R.  M.  Montgomery,  Rep.;  Frank 
A.  Hooker,  Rep.;  Flavius  L.  Brooke,  Rep.;  Rus- 
sell C.  Ostrander,  Rep.;  Clerk,  Charles  C.  Hop- 
kins, Rep. 

The  State  I..egi8lature  of  1009  was  composed 
of  thirty-two  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and 
ninety-eight  Republicans  and  two  Democrats  in 
the  House.  The  State  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  he  found  in  the  section  CofigrcM  of 
the  article  United  States. 

mCHIOAN,  CNTVEBsrrr  or.  An  Insti- 
tution of  higher  Iwiming  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  founded  in  1837.  The  attendance  in 
1908-9  was  6223,  with  425  instructors.  The 
attendance  in  the  autumn  of  1900  was  about 
6400.  The  nuniW  of  volumes  in  the  library 
was  258.609.  Beginning  with  1909  the  entrance 
requirements  in  the  department  of  medicine  and 
surgery  were  raised  so  that  at  least  two  years 
of  college  work  are  required  on  entrance.  In 
the  summer  session  two  new  departures  included 
the  enlargwl  facilities  for  the  summer  engineer- 
ing work  on  a tract  of  some  1600  acres  on  the 
shores  of  Douglas  Lake  in  Cheboyg.m  county. 
At  this  camp  was  established  for  the  first  time 
a biological  station  at  which  a number  of  stu- 
dents worked  through  the  summer.  A new 
course  in  railway  administration  has  been 
established  in  the  department  of  political  eenn- 
on»y.  There  is  in  course  of  construction  an  ad- 
dition to  the  principal  engineering  building  at  a 
cost  of  aliout  $100,000.  and  a new  lalnjratory  of 
chemistry  to  cost  about  $‘275.0<M).  The  alumni 
memorial  building.  largely  the  gift  of  the 
alumni,  will  he  ready  for  occupancy  in  1910. 
The  cost  of  this  has  beon  somewhat  over  $200.- 
000.  Among  the  additions  to  the  faculty  of  1909 


were  George  Luther  Clark,  professor  of  law; 
Carl  Kugen  Guthe,  professor  of  pliysics;  C-ary 
Leroy  iiill,  assistant  professor  of  forestry; 
Charles  Vernon  Tower,  acting  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  and  Philip  George 
Bartelme,  director  of  outdoor  athletics.  On 
October  1,  President  James  B.  Angell  retired 
after  thirty-eight  years  of  service,  with  the  title 
of  President  Emeritus.  Dean  Harry  B.  Hutch- 
ins, LL  D.,  of  the  department  of  law,  is  Acting 
President  for  the  year  1909-10. 

KILITABT  pkoQRBSS.  The  unrest  and 
uncertainty  in  the  Balkan  region  prevalent  in 
1909  us  in  the  year  previous  had  the  elTect  of 
hastening  the  completion  of  the  rearmaments 
of  the  nations  directly  interested,  particularly 
as  concerned  their  srtillerv,  and  led  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  supplies  of  ammunition.  This 
feeling  of  uncertainty  spread  somewhat  to  the 
west  of  Europe  and  was  manifested  more  par- 
ticularly In  the  rearmament,  reorganization, 
and  increase  of  the  artillery,  though  problems 
of  mamruvres,  material  and  transport  were 
under  discussion  and  practical  experiment.  In 
Morocco  the  Spanifih  army  had  serious  work  in 
their  operations  against  the  tribesmen  about 
Melilla,  and  opportunity  was  given  to  try  organ- 
ization and  W(»apons  under  service  conditions. 
The  h-ssons  of  the  Russo-.Tapanese  war  in  Nfon- 
chiiria  w*ere  still  being  digested  and  studied  and 
the  observati»ms  of  European  officers  were  re- 
flected in  changes  of  method  and  equipment 
adopted  or  in  process  of  trial. 

IxFAXTRT.  vVith  rapid  marching  as  an  essen- 
tial of  modern  military  manauivres  and  tactics, 
more  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  soldier’s 
equipment  with  a view  to  reducing  its  weight. 
This  had  l)een  done  in  tlie  German  army,  where 
the  soldiers  perhaps  are  the  most  atalwart  of 
any  nation,  but  the  heavy  packs  of  the  French 
infantry  were  most  unfavorably  commented  on 
in  the  mancruvres  of  1909.  In  tbe  United  States 
army  a new  field  equipment  was  under  test  and 
in  European  armies  steps  were  taken  to  lighten 
the  soldier's  burden.  More  important,  perhaps, 
was  the  matter  of  weapons.  Mexico  onopted  a 
new  automatic  rifle  which  fires  ten  rounds,  and 
was  the  first  nation  to  provide  an  automatic 
weapon  for  its  soldiers.  The  new  rifle  resem- 
bles the  Hotchkiss  machine  gtm  In  general  prin- 
ciple of  operation,  and  has  a small  hole  tn  the 
barrel  through  whicli  posses  a portion  of  the 
powder  gases  into  a power-cylinder,  where  there 
IS  a piston  by  whose  action  the  breech  is  opened, 
the  empty  cartridge  shell  ejected,  a fresh  cart- 
ridge inserted,  and  the  breech  cloaed.  Naturally 
this  new  rifle  fires  the  pointed  bullet,  which  has 
become  standard  practice  for  modern  riflea.  It 
has  a small  cylindrical  portion,  but  a long, 
ogival  point.  They  were  able  to  pierce  the  steel 
shield  of  a field  5 mm.  (.197  inch)  at  a 
distance  of  100  yards.  Other  nations  claimed 
to  have  automatic  rifles  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers. but  there  was  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  their  state  of  perfection  or  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  to  be  used.  This  latter 
topic  attraeted  much  attention,  for  the  extended 
use  of  automatic  rifles  was  regarded  as  bound 
to  result,  and  therefore  its  application  must  be 
considered,  especially  as  there  would  be  in- 
volved questions  of  increased  ammunition  sup* 
ply. 

Cavai-RY.  The  cavalry  of  tl>e  various  nations 
was  carefully  wateh»*d  at  all  the  great  mano*u- 
vrea  of  lOOtl,  ns  their  proper  use  and  sphere  is 
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MAXIM  OUN  IN  ACTION 

A dtUehm«nt  of  tht  3rd  Dragoon  Quardi  of  tho  British  Army  using  a machino  gun  from  advantagoous  cover 


KAISER  MANOEUVRES  IN  GERMANY 
The  Emperor  addressing  the  generals  and  staff  officers  at  the  dose  of  a day's'work 
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one  of  the  most  debated  of  military  questions. 
The  German  cavalry  most  of  all  reUiined  the 
old'fa.shiomxl  ideas  of  shuck  attacks/*  and 
their  leaders  did  not  employ  them  for  scoutiiiK 
and  reconnaissance  work  as  effectively  as  did 
the  generals  of  other  armies.  Tl»e  German  cav- 
alry definitely  adopted  a new  carbine  with  bayo- 
net, which  had  been  issued  to  several  reginients 
and  was  to  be  provided  for  all.  new  “Cavalry 
Musketry  Regulations  '*  having  been  approved  on 
December  2,  1D09.  The  sword  was  abolished 
and  in  its  place  the  carbine  will  be  carried  on 
the  left  siae.  The  cavalry  were  being  trained 
in  systematic  musketry  with  but  slightly  less 
earnestness  than  the  infantry.  The  new  arm 
is  l.l  metres  (3.61  feet)  in  length,  weighs  3.60 
kilograms  (7.92  pounds),  and  is  the  same  cali- 
bre, 7.0  mm.,  as  the  infantry  rifle.  Its  initial 
Telocity,  870  metres,  is  only  30  metres  less  than 
tbo  Infantry  rifle.  The  bayonet  is  worn  at  the 
belt  and  tlie  carbine  is  carried  on  the  back 
when  an  action  is  impcuuliiig.  It  was  de- 
sired to  give  the  cavalrymen  75,  80,  or  90  cart- 
ridges, to  be  carried  in  cartridge  cases  either 
on  a bandoh*cr  or  attaclied  to  the  ladt.  The 
working  of  the  new  arm  and  its  ammunition 
was  carefully  observed  in  the  manfpiivres.  The 
Japanese  cavalry  were  al>out  to  receive  a new 
gun  which  will  come  between  a field  and  moun- 
tain gun  and  be  available  fur  rapid  transport, 
yet  of  sufTicient  i>ower  to  l>e  useful  umler  many 
circumstances.  The  need  of  such  a light  gun 
was  demonstrated  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
and  a satisfactory  model  having  btnm  manu- 
factured at  the  Osaka  arsenal  it  was  to  be 
issued  for  trial. 

Abtillkby.  Tliroughout  Europe  and  even  in 
Asia  and  South  America  rearmament  was  the 
p^vailing  tendency.  The  (iernnui  artillery 
was  being  matched  by  France  as  fast  as  it  was 
able.  England  was  organizing  a largo  force 
of  territorial  artillery,  to  which  were  given 
the  15-pounder  gun  converted  into  a quick  flrer. 
Schneider  field  and  mountain  guns  were  b«>ing 
supplied  to  Spain  and  Portugal  to  complete 
tlieir  armament,  and  were  also  adopted  by 
Greece.  Italy  was  using  a Krupp  field  gun, 
which  was  also  gaining  a foothold  in  Cliina, 
and  the  introduction  of  a new  model  field  gun 
into  the  Japanese  army  only  waited  on  financial 
expediency.  The  increase  in  tijo  armament  of 
the  artillery  of  the  various  powers  naturally 
involved  problems  of  reorganization.  The  six- 
gun  battery  was  more  economical,  but  less 
efficient  under  modem  war  conditions  gun  for 
gun  than  the  four-gun  battery  organization. 

Lioht  Field  Oitns.  An  opportunity  was  af- 
forded to  test  some  of  the  recent  field  guns  with 
which  the  armies  of  Europe  were  being  provided 
in  the  Spanish  war  at  Melilla.  A general  re- 
armament had  been  in  progress  for  several  years 
previously,  but  no  anequatc  opportunity  was 
given  to  try  out  the  new  weapons  under  service 
conditions.  The  Spanish  gun  was  of  the 
Bchneider  type  w’ith  a pneumatic  recoil  cylinder, 
which  many  Euro|>ean  artillerists  thought  in- 
ferior to  apparatus  where  the  recoil  was  abflorl>ed 
by  springs.  The  hydro-pneumatic  recoil  was 
found  to  render  the  gun  much  steadier  in  action, 
W’hich  results,  not  only  in  a more  rapid  rate  of 
fire,  hut  in  more  accurate  shofding.  This  is  of 
importance,  as  by  the  provision  of  shields  for 
field  guns  they  had  been  made  safe  from  shrap- 
nel and  required  a direct  hit  to  Is?  rondenil  in- 
operative. The  field  guns  of  Krupp,  Schneider 


and  Ehrhardt,  which  fire  a 14..3-pound  projectile 
witlj  a muzzle  velocity  of  1640.42  feet  j>er  st‘c- 
ond,  remained  during  the  year  in  their  standard 
form,  but  experiments  were  made  with  their 
projectiles,  especially  in  the  hope  of  finding 
one  that  would  be  efficient  as  either  a shrapnel 
or  a high  explosive  shell.  Tims  In  the  Ehrhardt 
shrapnel  purchased  extensively  by  the  German 
army  the  head  contaimnl  a hij'h  explosive  charge 
and  the  bullets  were  packed  m trinitrotoluol,  a 
new  high  explosive  said  to  be  safe,  powerful, 
and  having  good  keeping  qualities,  but  difficult 
to  detoiijite.  In  the  Krupp  projectile  this  is 
secured  by  a method  of  progressive  detonation, 
nitroglycerine  in  a steel  cylinder  being  exploded 
by  the  fuse  and  its  explosion  in  turn  detonating 
the  central  exploder,  which  finally  detonates  the 
main  charge.  High  explosive  shells  were  being 
filled  with  ammonal  in  which  trinitrotoluol  en- 
tered ns  an  ingredient.  A new  Armstrong  14.3- 
pounder  gun  was  brought  out  In  England  of 
remarkable  accuracy  and  showed  a mean  error 
in  range  at  C.‘)02  yards,  or  over  miles,  of  but 
26  feet,  or  practically  a direct  hit  on  a shielded 
gun  at  almost  every  shot.  The  new  Vickers- 
Maxim  gun  was  also  brought  out  as  a piece  of 
extreme  accuracy,  and  a new  English  field  gun 
from  the  Coventry  Ordnance  Works  of  slightly 
greater  power  was  shown  whore  a flat  trajectory 
for  a 15-pound  shell  was  obtained.  In  Franco 
Colonel  1X‘  Port’s  new  difTorentia!  field  gun  was 
brought  out,  a IC-pounder  with  a muzzle  velocity 
of  1730  foot-seconds  and  weighing  but  2240 
pounds.  It  is  so  nrounted  that  it  can  be  used 
at  a high  elevation,  as  much  as  75  degrees, 
either  as  a howitzer  in  attacking  shielded  guns 
or  as  a balloon  gun.  The  same  principle  has 
been  used  In  mountain  guns  by  Krupp  and 
Montloii(;nn,  the  former  having  a hydraulic  buf- 
fer and  the  latter  a spring  arrangement.  This 
last  named  cun  was  considered  an  important 
advance,  as  for  a 14.3-pounder  the  weight  hwl 
been  reduced  so  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
shield  it  could  l>e  packed  by  three  mules  In- 
stead of  the  usiiiil  numl>er,  five.  Most  mountain 
guns  were  being  made  capable  of  high  elevation 
and  for  that  reason  mountain  howitzers  were 
not  considered  at  all  desirable  except  in  the 
large  calibres  where  the  matter  of  transportar 
tion  militated  against  their  use.  The  develop- 
ment of  a Buitul»le  quick-firing  field  howitzer 
was  in  progress,  Great  Britain  having  adopted 
an  improvM  weapon  from  the  Coventry  Ord- 
nance Works  in  advance  of  other  European  na- 
tions W'ho  were  enpraged  on  this  problem. 

OtTN‘8  FOR  Airships.  With  the  growing  use 
of  airships  In  military  operations  it  was  but 
natural  that  means  for  tWir  defense  and  for 
their  destruction  should  be  devised.  In  Europe 
balloon  guns  were  receiving  the  attention  of 
ordnance  experts  and  3-pounders  were  proposed 
for  the  defense  of  dirigibles,  as  such  a weapon 
with  a reasonable  amount  of  ammunition  would 
not  lie  too  heavy  and  W’onld  not  produce  suffi- 
cient concussion  to  wreck  the  balloon,  which 
would  l»e  safe  if  there  were  no  gas  leakage.  For 
attacking  balloons  the  Kruppa  devised  a special 
high-nngle  howitzer  which  would  project  a shell 
leaving  a visible  smoke  trail  to  show  to  the 
gunner  its  path.  During  the  year  three  types 
of  this  gun  W'ere  brought  out:  one,  a 0-pounder 
of  2.6  inches  calibre  on  an  ordinary  field  gun 
mount,  the  second  a 3-inch  12-i>ounder  mounted 
on  a 50  liorse-nower  motor  car,  and  the  third 
a 4.2-inch  gun  firing  a 40-pound  shell,  on  a naval 
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mount.  While  shrapnel  coiiM  l>e  firc<l  from  these 
jpins  it  wa»  considerwi  preferable  to  have  a spe- 
cial form  of  g^rennde,  which  instead  of  merely 
iercing  one  comtwrlment  without  disabling  the 
alloon  as  a whole,  would  in  addition  ignite  the 
gas  with  obviously  disastrous  effect.  Tlie  sight- 
ing of  tlie  gun  was  effected  by  a telescope  sight 
of  special  design  and  the  guns  could  bo  elevated 
to  75  degrees. 

Machine  Guns.  These  weapons  continued  to 
find  increasetl  application  in  military  tactics  and 
mancpuvres  and  as  a result  tliey  wore  Ixdng  ex- 
tensively added  to  the  equipment  of  many  ar- 
mies. In  the  French  army  an  improvo<l  type  of 
Hotchkiss  gun,  known  as  the  Puteaux  machine 
gun,  was  U*ing  provided  Isith  for  tlie  mobile 
army  and  the  frontier  defenses.  The  weapon 
has  lH*en  iniprove<l  by  strengthening  the  lock, 
increasing  the  length  of  the  radiator  for  cording 
the  barrel,  and  supplanting  the  f.nmiliar  pistol 
grip  with  two  stout  handles.  The  water  jacket 
was  done  away  with  both  on  the  ground  of  l>e- 
ing  cumhersonie  and  on  ac(*ount  t»f  the  steam 
which  would  render  visible  the  position  of  the 
piece.  With  the  different  types  of  automatic 
rifle  already  mcntioncHl,  the  “portable”  gun, 
a machine  gun,  wi»s  attracting  much  atten- 
tion in  190».  Weighing  only  al>oiit  16 
pounds,  it  could  Ik*  carried  and  fired  readily 
by  one  man.  Such  a gun  of  llie  Roxer 
type  was  adopU^l  by  the  Russian  cavalry, 
but  there  were  also  heavier  models  weighing 
nlKUit  25  pounds,  which  were  provided  with  a 
water  jacket.  The  lighter  weaj>on  during  firing 
was  to  be  supported  by  tw'o  props  umler  the 
muzzle  and  from  it  250  rounds  a minute  could 
be  fired  for  a short  time  until  the  barrel  heated. 
In  the  German  army  the  numlx-r  of  machine- 
gun  companies  was  raised  from  17  to  50  by 
the  creation  of  33  new  units  taken  from  the  12 
service  companies.  The  mitrailleuses  (six  Nfax- 
ims  per  company)  were  drawm  by  two  horses 
each.  This  gave  the  Germans  two  of  tliese 
guns  to  Mch  battalion  as  compared  w'ith  the 
French,  where  there  are  but  four  guns  to  each 
three  battalions. 

One  lesson  of  modern  warfare  has  l>een  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  fortifications  by  assault 
in  the  face  of  rifle  fire,  so  (hat  more  attention 
was  l>eing  paid  to  mining  ojieratiuns.  On  the 
other  hand  Eurofjean  fortresses  to  resist  such 
attacks  were  adding  to  and  strengthening  their 
counter  mine  galleries.  In  the  cast*  of  coast  tle- 
fcns<*fl  the  protection  of  the  submarine  mine 
fields  by  quick-fire  giins  and  electric  search 
lights  was  a most  important  matter.  Increased 
use  was  being  made  of  |H>rtable  wiiirch  lights, 
an  improved  form  of  which  us«hI  in  Europe  was 
comprised  in  two  motor  cars,  one  of  which  con- 
tained the  dynamo  and  the  other  the  search 
light  itself. 

The  Kaireb  Maxo^uvres  of  1909  took  place 
betw’ecn  Septeml*er  13  and  17  and  were  note- 
worthy for  the  fact  that  the  effective  Htrength 
present  was  125,000  or  one-fifth  of  the  Prussian 
army  on  a peace  footing.  Furthermore,  all  the 
tr<M)ps  of  the  southern  state.s — Ravaria,  Wiirt- 
teinijerg  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hnden — partlci- 
jKited  with  the  Prussians  over  a territory  wlierc 
once  they  fought  oa  enemit's.  The  Rluo  Army, 
commandeil  by  General  von  Ih»ek  iind  Polach, 
was  composed  of  the  1st  Pavarian  army  corps, 
the  Thirteenth  WfirttemiK'rg.  and  a corps  of 
combined  cavalry;  each  corps  consisted  of  2 in- 
fantry divisions  of  2 brigades  each,  1 brigade  of 


field  artillery,  and  1 of  cavalry.  The  cavalry 
corps  was  composed  of  2 divisions  of  cavalry,  of 
3 and  2 brigades  respectively,  1 aub-division  of 
signalers,  and  1 of  machine  guns.  The  total  of 
tlip  Blue  Army  was  62  battalions  of  infantry,  67 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  47  batteries  of  field  ar- 
tillery, and  4 batteries  of  foot  artillerj*.  Op- 
posed to  this  force  was  the  Red  Army,  com- 
manded by  General  Field-Marshal  Prince  I-eo- 
pold  of  Bavaria,  and  consisting  of  the  Third 
bavarian  Army  Corps,  the  Fourteenth  Baden 
and  a combined  corps  of  a Baden  and  Bavarian 
division,  or  n total  of  74  battalions,  67  squad- 
rons, 62  field  batteries,  and  7 foot  hattcries,  be- 
ing thus  superior  in  infantry  and  artillery  to  the 
Blue,  but  supplied  with  fewer  cavalry.  The 
manceuvres  involved  the  operation  of  two  com- 
pletely independent  armies,  the  general  problem 
being  “Whilst  the  troops  of  the  Blue  Army 
concentrate  on  a distant  strategic  point  the  Red 
State  orders  the  mobiliz,ation  of  its  army.”  By 
rapid  marching,  averaging  31  miles  and  amount- 
ing to  3Hi  miles  and  even  40J  miles  in  the  case 
of  the  Rhenish  .Tilgers,  the  Re<l  Army  was  con- 
centrated and  brought  Into  effective  positions. 
The  deployment  of  the  infantry  and  their  suc- 
cessful taking  advantage  of  cover  so  that  their 
motion  was  all  hut  invisible  was  noteworthy 
and  this  It  was  thought  would  be  further  em- 
phasized by  the  general  use  of  the  dark  gray 
uniform  a(!opted  and  issued  during  1909. 

The  Fhenth  Mance(tvre8  for  1909  occurred 
in  the  Bourl>onnai8  district  and  the  Tlurteonth 
Army  Corps  under  General  Goirnn  and  the  Four- 
teenth Army  Corps  under  General  Robert,  with 
a total  strength  of  alxuit  100.000  men,  were  en- 
gaged. the  two  forces  being  about  evenly  divided. 
The  infantry  was  divided  into  regiments  of  three 
Iwittalions.  with  their  companies  at  full  war 
strength,  the  artillery  was  organized  in  four- 
gun  batteries,  and  the  cavalry  regiments  were 
of  four  squadrons  each.  There  was  not  a con- 
tinuous movement  of  one  army  against  the  other, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  German  manoeuvres,  but 
a succession  of  independent  actions,  the  whole 
under  the  direction  of  General  Trf*meau.  The 
strateg}'  manifested  in  these  manceuvres  was 
deemed  superior  to  that  of  the  Germans,  but 
the  organization  was  far  inferior. 

MILITIA.  As  a result  of  measures  which 
went  into  effect  in  1908  there  was  established 
a division  in  the  office  of  the  War  Department, 
known  as  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs, 
ami  the  enactment  of  other  measures  made 
the  militia  in  effect  a body  of  reserves  to  t»e 
called  out  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
The  creation  of  a Division  of  Militia  Affairs 
was  ma<ie  necessary  by  the  increasing  volume 
of  general  business  pertaining  to  the  militia, 
e.sp«*cial1y  under  the  Act  of  May  27,  1908,  which 
placed  militia  affairs  upon  a new  footing.  By 
tlic  terms  of  this  act  which  amends  the  act 
of  .January  21,  1903,  the  militia  consists  of 
every  able-bodied  male  citizen  of  the  respective 
States  and  Territories  and  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  every  able-bodied  male  of  foreign 
birth  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a citizen,  who  is  more  than  18  and  less  than 
45  years  of  age.  The  militia  la  divided  into  two 
closM‘s,  the  Organized  Militia,  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  Territory,  or 
District  of  Columbia,  or  by  some  such  similar 
designation,  and  the  remainder  to  be  known 
ns  the  Reser\'e  Militia.  The  Organized  Militia 
13  conq)oaed  of  the  regular  enlisted,  organized 
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and  active  militia  in  the  eeveml  States  and 
Territories  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
had,  previous  to  the  passa^  of  the  amendment, 
participated,  or  who  shall  thereafter  participate 
in  the  annual  appropriation  provided  by  the 
revised  statutes  of  the  United  States.  On  and 
after  January  1,  1010,  the  organization,  arma- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  Or^nized  Militia 
in  the  several  States,  Territories  and  District 
of  Columbia,  is  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
is  prescrii>ed  for  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  certain  supervision.  To  the 
President  is  given  power  in  case  of  emergency 
to  call  -forth  such  part  of  the  militia  of  the 
State  or  States  as  he  mav  deem  necessary  to 
repel  invasion,  suppress  rc^bellion,  or  to  enable 
him  to  execute  such  laws  and  to  issue  his  orders 
to  such  members  through  the  governors  of  the 
respective  States  or  Territories  or  through  the 
commanding  general  of  the  militia  of  tlic  Dis* 
trict  of  Columbia. 

This  act  marks  the  first  time  that  the  powers 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  militia,  which 
are  granted  by  the  Constitution,  have  been  fully 
exercised. 

The  strength  of  the  Organized  Militia,  as  re- 
ported by  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  after 
the  annual  spring  inspection  oi  IfiOO,  was  118,- 
026  officers  and  enlisted  men,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  70H5  over  that  reported  after  the 
spring  inspection  of  last  year.  After  the  spring 
inspection  had  been  made,  there  were  organized 
31  companies  of  coast  artillery  and  plans  wore 
made  in  the  several  seaboard  States  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  organization  of  If) 
more  during  the  ensuing  year,  making  a total 
of  138  companies  of  coast  artillery  which  will 
probably  he  in  existence  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  1010.  The  strength  of  the  militia  com- 
prised the  following  bodies:  Infantry:  141  regi- 
ments, 9 separate  battalions,  and  8 separate  com- 
panies; cavalry,  69;  field  artillery,  4H  batteries; 
coast  artillery,  88  companies,  including  those 
organized  since  the  inspection.  The  rejwrt  of  the 
regular  army  officers  made  in  connection  with 
instruction  and  manteuvre  camps  and  fieM  exer- 
cises during  the  summer  of  1009,  indicate  that 
there  has  been  a material  increase  In  the  military 
efficiency  of  the  Organized  Militia.  Tins  increase 
in  efficiency  has  been  attributed  in  some  part, 
at  least,  to  the  effects  of  the  new  law.  As  the 
militia  in  accordance  with  this  law  is,  after 
January  21,  1910,  to  enjoy  tlie  benefits  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  to  have  the 
same  organization,  armament  and  discipline  as 
the  regular  army,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
War  Department  to  note  what  departures,  if 
any,  are  to  he  found  among  the  State  troops 
from  the  standard  imposed  by  law.  Ihiring  1909 
the  military  authorities  in  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  have  been  actively  engaged  in  en- 
deavoring to  meet  the  requirements  of  tlie  law 
in  regard  to  conformity  with  regular  army 
standards.  Such  conformity  has  l>een  satis- 
factorily estaldlshed  in  all  hut  two  States.  The 
States  will,  prior  to  the  dates  specified,  pass 
laws  which  will  accomplish  conformity  l>etween 
their  forces  and  those  of  the  United  States  en- 
joined by  the  new  law.  The  discipline  of  the 
State  militia  under  the  new  standanl  wdll  he 
the  same  as  that  of  the  regular  army,  hut  it  is 
reservpil  to  the  StJites  to  have  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia.  The  War  D»-partmrnt  may 
provide  ways  for  training,  make  sugp>stions  ns 
to  methods,  and  fix  the  standards  that  must  be 


attained,  but  it  cannot  directly  conduct  the 
training.  With  a view*  to  meeting  the  full 
obligntiona  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  in- 
struction there  has  been  organized  in  each 
division  of  military  affairs  an  instruction 
branch  for  the  object  of  placing  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  States  every  facility  that  can 
properly  be  extemled  under  the  law  to  as- 
sist the  military  authorities  in  imparting  both 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  to  the 
State  forces.  Along  these  lines  the  War  De- 
partment has  encouraged  the  formation  of  cor- 
respondence schools  for  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
ami  in  connection  with  State  encampments  and 
special  assemblages  for  field  instruction  has 
furnished  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men 
to  assist  in  giving  practical  instruction.  Cor- 
respondence schools  were  pending  organization 
during  the  vear  in  the  following  States:  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Massachuseita.  Michigan,  District  of  Columbia, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  militia  forces  of  all  the  States  ajuiemhled 
in  the  camp  for  fiehl  man<riivres  or  practice 
marches  during  the  summer  of  1909.  In  con- 
nection with  these  encampments,  the  War  De- 
partment. in  accordance  with  applications  of  the 
State  military  authorities,  ordered  a number 
of  organizations  of  the  several  arms  of  the 
regular  service  to  procee<I  to  the  localities  des- 
ignated by  the  States,  and  go  into  camp  with 
the  State  forces  with  a view  to  assisting  in  their 
instruction  in  field  duties. 

Through  mutual  ngre<*mcnt  of  the  military 
authorities,  the  States  of  Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut, New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  ordered  by  their  own 
res|>ective  military  authorities  to*  undertake 
combined  mancpiivres  in  the  soutboastern  por- 
tion of  Masiiijclmsetta,  and  in  arcordanco  with 
the  request  of  these  same  authorities,  and  on  the 
application  of  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Department  of  the  Eajnt,  tlie  latter  was  au- 
thorized to  conduct  the  usual  mana*uvrcs  of  the 
regular  forces  in  the  same  section.  Tlirough 
mutual  arrangement  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive nmncjcuvrc  problem  was  worked  out  in  a 
practical  way  conjointly  by  those  forces.  The 
instruction  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  Fiehl  Ar- 
tillery, Cavalry.  Signal  Corps  and  Medical 
Corps  W'as  undertaken  on  the  government  reser- 
vation at  Sparta,  Wis.,  during  the  year.  Three 
field  schools  of  instruction  for  medical  officers 
were  also  hold  at  Antietoin,  Sparta  and  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  A battalion  of  regu- 
lar field  artillery  was  ordered  to  duty  In  June, 
and  the  military  authorities  of  the  States  of 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa.  Indiana  and  Min- 
nesota were  invited  to  order  the  field  artillery 
of  their  respective  States  to  the  Sparta  reserva- 
tion, to  go  into  camp  there  with  the  regular 
forces,  and  to  r<*ceive  such  instruction  as  could 
be  imparted  in  a ten  day  pt'rio<l.  Reports  in- 
dicate that  instructi(»n  received  in  this  school 
was  very  helpful  to  those  under  instruction. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  during  the 
year  in  developing  the  pedicy  of  the  War  De- 
f»artment  in  regard  to  creating  an  adequate 
IkhIv  of  coast  artillery  troops  for  use  in  coast 
fortifications,  and  to  supplement  at  these  points 
the  c<Mist  artillery  of  the  regular  troops.  Many 
States  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  War 
Department  to  have  a part  of  their  iufantry  or* 
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|i(ttni»iticm  participato  with  fho  rej^lar  eoaat 
artillery  in  const  defense  exercise*. 

J'orty-threc  militia  teams  attended  the  na« 
tional  rifle  practice  match  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio,  in  lUOO.  The  improvement  in  rifle  firing 
at  this  contest  over  that  of  previous  years  waa 
particularly  noticeable.  I*ast  records  were  sur* 
passed  at  almost  every  range. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  (of- 
fleers  and  enlisted  men)  of  the  Organi2e<l 
Militia,  by  branches  of  the  service,  as  shown  by 
the  special  inspections  made  by  the  United 
States  inspecting  oflicers  specially  assigned  to 
the  different  States  for  this  purpose  during  the 
spring  of  the  year  1U09: 


War  he  participated  in  the  actions  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter, Fort  McAllister  and  f'ort  Fisher,  in  the  last 
ns  captain  of  the  Monadnork.  Ho  was  made 
commander  in  1S70,  captain  in  1)^81,  commo- 
dore in  1804,  and  rear-admiral  in  1897.  In 
1875  he  made  deep-sea  soundings  in  the  Pacific, 
and  took  ofRcial  possession  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  on  their  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
From  1888  to  1891  he  commanded  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  and  in  tl»c  Spanish-American  War 
organized  tho  Naval  Reserves  of  tlie  Pacific 
f^st.  At  the  close  of  that  war  he  was  retired. 

MILLIOAK,  RoernT  Wn.mr.  A rear-admiral 
retired  from  the  United  States  nav^,  died  Octo- 
ber 14,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 


State  or  Territory 

§ 

e 

Ig 

& s 

II 

r 

S 

Cavalry 

Field  Artillery 

& 

a 

1 

Infantry 

Hospital  Corpa 

Signal  Corps 

Total 

Alabama  

40 

3 

278 

387 

no 

2,546 

24 

26 

9.214 

60 

Arkansas  

32 

i 

1,420 

3 

1.456 

California  

S3 

t 

170 

2,176 

43 

115 

9.540 

Colorado 

14 

218 

38 

646 

6 

22 

845 

Connecticut  

41 

63 

no 

860 

1,666 

44 

69 

2.862 

District  of  Columbia... 

19 

78 

1.320 

22 

26 

1.465 

Florida  

28 

1 

73 

1,226 

17 

1 

1.243 

Ocorala  

11 

1 

166 

151 

163 

2.283 

37 

1 

2.022 

Hawaii  

10 

1 

648 

46 

1 

606 

12 

661 

Illinois  

NO 

443 

398 

6.542 

m 

64 

6.685 

Indiana  

32 

1 

275 

2.081 

64 

28  . 

2.491 

78 

Kansas  

23 

1 

79 

1.363 

25 

21 

1.S12 

Kentucky  

23 

2 

1.977 

98 

2.100 

Louisiana  

21 

1 

166 

170 

937 

4 

61 

1.359 

1,287 

26 

1.328 

Maryland  

SO 

63 

44 

1.905 

37 

2.068 

Mnssnehusetts  ......... 

03 

2 

176 

878 

817 

4.282 

ITS 

61 

6.981 

Mlc'hipin  

43 

77 

108 

103 

2.317 

67 

77 

2.782 

Minnesota  ............. 

S8 

1 

346 

2.625 

41 

2.948 

MIrhIkhIppI  

23 

1 

46 

73 

. 

1,251 

68 

1.452 

Missouri  

47 

1 

224 

. 

8.028 

86 

64 

2.440 

Montana  

9 

580 

2 

641 

Neliraska  

10 

1.016 

22 

42 

1.093 

New  Hampshire 

SO 

64 

120 

i.424 

26 

10 

1.676 

New  Jersey 

97 

11 

154 

214 

3.894 

66 

60 

4.485 

New  Mexico 

6 

SI 

144 

27 

208 

New  York 

2G8 

724 

673 

408 

2.366 

10.637 

437 

172 

15.4M 

North  Carolina  

48 

4 

65 

196 

1.782 

23 

2,118 

North  Dakota  

19 

40 

678 

727 

Ohio  

118 

219 

128 

121 

5.127 

200 

95 

6.006 

Oklahoma  

8 

42 

845 

25 

74 

994 

OreKon  

21 

123 

73 

1.316 

38 

1.669 

Pennsylvania  

122 

120 

369 

187 

9.513 

138 

59 

10.508 

Rhode  Island 

20 

1 

100 

117 

878 

20 

20 

l.lSl 

South  Carolina 

28 

1 

i.87S 

29 

1.921 

South  Dakota  

14 

741 

6 

19 

7S0 

8 

60 

23 

Texas  

47 

1 

192 

86 

2,231 

27 

2.694 

Utah  

9 

65 

306 

10 

26 

406 

Vermont  

2 

103 

667 

9 

49 

820 

Vlralnla  

20 

.... . 

268 

70 

2.019 

15 

2.392 

Wnshinirton  

1 

68 

62 

840 

69 

1.022 

XV'ifit  Virginia 

20 

1 



1.2S3 

7 



1.210 

Wisconsin  

23 

71 

106 

2.856 

40 

S,0«i 

Wyoming  

9 

440 



449 

Total  

1.697 

1.222 

8.926 

4.718 

6,625 

98,078 

2,240 

1,420 

1 18.926 

a No  Organized  Militia  (muttered  out,  May  20,  1906). 


IflLLEB,  ,ToAFJ*it  NFI.80X.  An  Americun 
rear-ndniiral  (retiriHl),  died  April  2.5,  1909.  He 
wan  iKirn  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1836,  ami  en- 
U‘rt'd  the  navy  at  the  age  of  15.  In  the  Civil 


lS4fl  and  wan  ediicatetl  in  the  public  and  high 
hcIhmiIm  of  that  city.  He  entoriHl  the  navy  as 
third  asHiHtant  engineer  in  1K03.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  UHMistant  engineer  in  1800,  pasaed  as- 
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nistant  onpinwr  In  1874,  chief  engineer,  1802, 
cnmmiMioner,  1800,  and  captain,  1002.  He 
acrve<l  in  some  of  the  moat  important  naval  en- 
gagementa  of  the  Civil  War  and  participated  in 
the  fall  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  He  was 
later  on  duty  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  squadrons  and  as  instructor  In  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  He  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  battleship  Oregon  on  her  famous 
run  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
take  part  in  the  blockade  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Santiago.  Tn  1006  he  was  retired  with  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral. 

HIIXS,  Job  Smith.  An  American  bishop  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church,  died  September  16, 
1909.  He  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Ohio,  in  1848 
and  graduated  from  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 
He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  under  private 
teachers.  He  was  pastor  of  Otterbein  Univer- 
sity from  1874  to  1880  and  from  1885  to  1887. 
He  occupied  the  chairs  of  English  Literature, 
Rhetoric  and  Philosophy  at  Western  College, 
Toledo,  Iowa,  from  1887  until  1803.  During 
one  year  he  was  president  of  this  institution. 
He  traveled  extensively  abroad,  visiting  the 
universities  of  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Oxford  and  C>am- 
bridge  in  1807,  and  again  made  a tour  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa  in  1903-4.  In  1893  he  was 
consecrated  bishop.  He  was  the  author  of  Mis- 
$ion  Work  in  Wefit  Africa  (1898);  Manual  of 
Family  Worship  (1900);  and  Holiness  (1902). 

UIN £B AIiOOY.  In  mineralogical  discover- 
ies and  investigations  the  year  1900  was  char- 
acterized by  progress,  although  there  were  no 
valuable  finds  of  minerals  equal  to  those  of  the 
preceding  year  or  two,  when  several  new  diamond 
fields,  including  one  in  the  United  States,  were 
brought  to  light.  Further  particulars  of  the 
new  Arkansas  field  indicated  tne  existence  of  two 
distinct  peridotite  intrusions  quite  similar  in 
character  to  the  South  African  pipes.  Their 
development  thus  far  has  given  satisfactory 
results.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  at  Oroville, 
Cal.,  and  In  Elliott  county,  Ky.,  was  re- 
port^. 

The  recently  opened  diamond  field  In  Lfid- 
critzland,  German  Southwest  Africa,  has  been 
described  by  H.  Merensky.  The  deposits  ap- 
parently are  of  unique  type.  Their  source  is  a 
soft  sandstone  made  up  of  chalcedony,  jasper 
and  white  qiurtz.  Owing  to  tlie  dry  climate  the 
principal  erosive  agent  in  the  re^nn  is  wind 
which  has  worn  down  the  surface  and  concen- 
trated the  coarser  fragments  of  the  sandstone 
in  billowy  ridges;  the  finer  materials  have  been 
blown  olT  and  piled  up  in  dunes.  It  is  in  the 
gravel  ridges,  especially  near  the  summits,  that 
the  diamonds  are  mostly  found.  The  fields  are 
estimated  by  the  writer  to  contain  1,500.000 
carats  that  can  be  extracted  at  a profit.  They 
extend  along  the  coast  from  LUderitz  Bay  to 
Angras  Juntas,  half  wav  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orange  River.  The  diamonds  are  generally 
small,  but  their  average  quality  is  unusually 
fine. 

A new  locality  for  moonstone  was  reported  to 
have  been  found  at  Weragoda  in  the  southern 
province  of  Ceylon.  Practically  the  whole  sup- 
ply of  the  mineral  for  gem  purposes  has  come 
nitherto  from  the  Kandv  district  of  that  island. 
In  the  newly  discovered  district  the  moonstone 
occurs  with  white  kaolin  and  is  obtained  bv 
sinking  pits  and  washing  the  extracted  material. 

The  sources  of  jodeite,  the  favorite  stone  of 


the  Chinese  art  worker,  were  long  a mystery  to 
mineralogists.  They  have  recently  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  A.  W.  G.  Rlecck.  The 
jadeite  is  found  in  the  Kachin  hills  of  Burma 
at  three  localities — Tawman,  Hw^ka  and 
Mamon,  of  which  the  first  mentioned  is  the 
most  important  and  interesting.  It  occurs  there 
in  a dike  which  intersects  the  serpentine  coun- 
try rock.  It  is  regarded  as  a metamorphic  prod- 
uct of  albite  and  nephcline,  the  original  com- 
ponents of  the  dike. 

Several  new  minerals  were  descrilied  for  the 
first  time  in  1900.  Dclorcnzite  is  a titanate  of 
vttrium,  uranyl,  tin  and  iron,  of  complex  chem- 
ical structure.  It  occurs  at  Craveggia  in  Pied- 
mont, sometimes  associated  with  the  rare  min- 
eral strttverite.  Its  crystallization  is  ortho- 
rhombic, color  black,  and  its  hardness  about  6.5 
on  the  Mohs  scale.  Alamosite  is  the  name  given 
to  lead  metasilicate,  corresponding  in  formula 
to  wollastonite  with  the  calcium  of  the  latter 
replaced  by  lead.  It  comes  from  near  Alamos, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  It  crystallizes  In  the  mono- 
clinic system  In  snow-white  fibrous  aggregates, 
closely  related  to  the  forms  of  woilastonite. 
TarameUite  belongs  to  the  silicates  and  contains 
ferrous  and  ferric  iron  and  barium.  It  Is  found 
in  the  limestone  of  Candoglia.  Valle  del  Toce, 
Italy.  It  builds  columnar  or  radiating  fibrous  ag- 
gregates of  brownish  red  color.  The  hardness  is 
6.5.  is  a chloride  of  iron,  potassium 

and  sodium  and  is  found  in  coarse  aggregates 
in  the  potash  salt  deposits  of  the  southern 
Harz.  Anrofii/e,  a ferric  metatitnnate  discov- 
ered in  pegmatite  near  Haokburg,  Arizona,  con- 
tains the  rare  elements  yttrium,  cerium  and 
beryllium.  It  is  dark  st^l-gray  in  color  and 
of  metallic  lustre.  OeorgiadtQite  1>elongs  to  the 
secondary  lead  minerals  that  occur  in  the  an- 
cient mines  of  Laurion,  Greece.  In  composition 
it  is  a chloro-arsenate  of  lead.  The  crystallizji- 
tion  Is  orthorhombic,  the  prismatic  crystals 
having  hexagonal  outlines.  The  color  is  white 
and  the  hardness  3.5.  Corlnsite,  a supposedly 
new  mineral,  has  been  shown  by  further  study  to 
be  referable  to  the  species  neptunite,  which 'has 
been  described  previously  as  occurring  in  Green- 
land. 

HINEBAX  FBODtlCnON  op  th*  Uhtth) 
States.  The  summary  of  the  mineral  production 
of  the  United  States  in  1908,  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  shows  a de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  mineral  output  amount- 
ing to  about  $467,000,000,  or  23  per  cent.  The 
figures  for  1907-8  are  $2;071, 007,964  and  $1,- 
595,670,186  respectively.  This  great  loss  is  due 
to  tlie  decrease  in  the  output  of  both  metallic 
and  non-metallic  products.  The  most  notable 
decrease  among  the  metallic  products  was  in 
the  production  of  iron  ores  (sec  laoif  aivd 
Steel).  The  production  of  bituminous  coal  de- 
creased about  16  per  cent.  Gains  were  shown 
in  the  production  of  gold  and  in  the  quantity 
of  copper  produced,  but  this  gain  in  quantity 
was  accompanied  by  a loss  in  total  value  due 
to  the  lower  prices  of  copper.  Petroleum  showed 
a gain  of  aixmt  8 per  cent,  in  quantity  and 
value.  Gains  were  made  by  several  States,  nota- 
bly California.  Florida.  Ixmisiana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  South  Dakota.  The  losses,  however, 
were  out  of  proportion  to  the  gains.  Alabama, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia  lost.  See  paragraphs  Min- 
ing Production  under  these  States.  Tlic  table 
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MmiAL  PsoDUcn  or  tub  Uititbo  Statd  ra  1907  and  1908 

From  Mineral  lUfOureet  of  ths  United  SUUsi 


Mirr^LLtc 

PI*  tron^a  »po»  va)uf^ Inn*  ton«e. 

Silver, oftnmen’lal  rulue  d. .tmy  oMnr** 

Got4l,»^nin*THhi<t«> Uo... 

value  Al  N«w  York  City p»KifwU. 

LMd^TAluc  At  Nrw  York  City short  tons. 

Z«K*y%aluc  at  Kcw  Y'orlt  City do... 

Qiiit'kiiilver)  value  at  San  Pmfu'iseo. .fla*kts  *. 

Aluminum,  value  at  PitUhtinc pounds. 

AntimofivU  value  at  S«n  Kmuclora short  torn*. 

Antmiroiiai  U*ad ..........do... 

Kirkci.y  value  At  Phlkdelphia pMinds. 

Tin do... 

riutinum.  value  at  New  York  City ..tmy  ounces. 


Total  vaI  IK*  of  metoJIic  tirodocU . 


stor-MV.TAUJr'  (m>T  VAi.rts) 

Ditiiminonamal  m .....short  tema. 

Pennsylvania  anUiroi'ite  luii*  tuns. 

Natural  *ik». 

Petroleum  horrclsn. 

Peat. 


Clay  pnalucts  o 

Onnent barrels  p. 

Lime . short  tons. 

Sand  lime  brick  

Slate  . 


Stone  o. 

Corundum  and  emery. 

Abroaive  quarts  amt  fcldapor do... 

Ciarnct  for  altnuMve  purpueea do . . . 

GrimUtmir)* 

Infusnrul  icarUi  and  triprtii 

Millstoues 

Ollvtfinea,  etc 

Pumire  short  tons. 

Arsetiiotis  oxide.. poumls. 

Horax  (rnnle) short  Urns. 

ilrumiiie  ...p»>umls. 

Kluurspar slutrt  lotis. 

Gypaum do... 

Lithium  minerals do. .. 

Mrtrls do... 

Phn«l>hato  r«a*k Ion*  tons. 

Pyritc ,d<»... 

Su  Iphur ilo . . . 

Salt harrvU. 

Barytes  (crude)... sliort  tons. 

(‘ohnlt  oxiilr pounds. 

Aslx*Mt<f!* do... 

AvpIutU do. . . 

Rnuxitc Ion*  tons. 

niromic  inm  ore.. do. .. 

FeUlspnr *l>ort  Iona. 

Kil*r»ma  trtlc dnirt  tons. 

Fuller's  earth do... 

GIam  sand do.. . 

Graphite  («ry>»bi!llne) pounds. 

Gmidiite  (aniorphousl aliort  tons. 

Ma*nc*aitc  .do. . . 

MAiifanese  iwm Ion*  Ioilx 

Moiiraniferout  ores. ...do. . . 

klii*a  fsluH't) pounds. 

Mira  (semp) slowt  tons. 

Mineral  wntem rallons  sold. 

Munosite  and  xirx-iin ..pounds. 

Pfcc  ious  stones 

Qunrti nJiurt  Ions 

Riililc 

.Sami  (nioldiii*.  huildin*.  etc.)  and  *riivci short  Ions 

Tah-  and  acMipstonc .d<», . . 

Tunirsten do.  . 

L'midum  and  ^mtdiuoi do. . . 

Total  value  of  non-melnlMc  mineral  pmdurta 

Total  value  urnietallic  |>rudncts  

Eslimalt'd  value  urtuinerul  products  nn.specitlvd  t*. . 


#5,T8iAiU 

♦37*^ 

«1^T 
h l?^U4Kld 
»5l 
»4d0 


(Quantity 


(O 


17^ 

7.oa» 


IMW 

S.5*V#*KiO 

WAftO 

LTiUm 

.aso 

l«/«t 

«4T4«? 

mi4^i 


7I47S 

7L7S4 

(US 

ttAMl 

U7.770 

«M) 

B444» 

ldS7.A« 
4447.H40 
<«,wia 
7*Ml 
5404 
lUi444 
1.000, iHi 
54i5 
Si400t5M 
54H,154 


r<tii77 


404044fi 

7^410 

1440 


1,3*0 ,958400 
S7.«W.700 
00v»3.‘i.7C0 
174.7W400 
ftK7074wO 
*0401410 
IH845I 
44ro4kK 

r?,too 

ik) 

M.VS3 

104IW 


13490418 
S*.440400 
4474440 
942470,7*1 
910,70* 
100.7 
i»j5*  I 
h ll,152,00a 


134*0 


(KI540i.*44  I. 


15H44240S  I 
55400461  ■ 
1*460,766  } 
14*9,70»  ' 
0410420 
7l,IOS406  I 
1*4»4  I 
1*6482 
tll4M0 

10*400  ' 
*1,741  ■ 
384.PW  I 
S94ift 
l«9400 
1,1*1420 
106481 
«H7.*82 
4,942.'M4 
11400 

t0.06,14>56 

7U4440 

5,U2460 

740Hjf3 

»l,7T7 

<k) 

*479,168 

0400400 

U4I0I 

4^450 

5,040 

626400 
*91,773 
I450467 
171,149 
1254*1 
*2489 
09400 
250473 
340411 
4i400 
7431403 
05400 
t 7.U.IW0 
157 4M 
(u) 

19442402 
0OS447  • 
8U0448  I 
(«) ! 

1,107,705,720  1 
003402.244  ' 
100400 


4.51.214442  I 
I014H446O  ' 
54.irr4»«  j. 
md00.74fai  ' 


312479444 

74447402 


92410J«5 

2,7W,S7* 


SOB 

11425 

1400 


10400 


26400 
I A154M 
38,706 
1.721420 
209 
8400 
S,180,MN 
ttiJW* 
3CU444 
28422402 
3HJ27 


08,004 
60402 
090 
186402 
W407 
960 
67,240 
70,7.« 
20,714 
1409459 
2.2KH4W 
1.44.1 
04K7 
0,144  { 

55420  I 

072  464  I 
2.417 

56.100420  I 

422446  I 
584#^ 


90.122401 

46415 

071 


$254321.000 

2N450400 

04400400 

124410439 

»6>|044Q8 

17490400 

824,140 

2464,«>0 


1404.T71 

(k) 


974,139.200 

138,178440 

5444U474 

120,700,268 

131400 

193,107,799 

44477453 

11,001,180 

001420 

A41B41T 

05,712400 

8,745 

70,140 

0442D 

590405 

07440 

91420 

917434 

304*7 

(k) 

075400 

192444 

925403 

4.1SH403 

1450 

4430 

11400.124 

357,119 

0.668,215 

7459492 

12044* 

(JL) 

241040? 
5472400 
1B4T4 
1488481 
209461 
74» 
400413 
007400 
973407 
1,154400 
192446 
76460 
10,731 
02.770 
1M4» 
934421 
39404 
7,9«74W 
60.7  Hi 

415.009 

193.010 


12,195493 
709492 
999  455 


1,045  4*7470 
54*429.110 
250i«n 


a Production  of  Iron  orc-~1809:  24.683.173  lonN  tons;  value  at  mines,  $34’,999,077.  1900:  37,BS9.1€1 
tons  tons,  value  at  mines.  $66,690,504.  1901:  28.S87.479  long  tons;  value  at  mines.  |49.2S6,24S.  1902: 

96,664,136  lon^  tons;  value  at  mince,  $66,412,960.  1903:  36,019,308  loog  tons;  value  at  mine*,  $6$,- 
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Product 

Value 

Qoantity 

Value 

Changes  in 
Quantity 

• Total 

Per 

Unit 

ToUl 

1 Per 
1 Unit 

ti.i. 

tl.l9 

Coal,  biluminoos.... 

Short  ton 

M0A78AO5 

I.  99.147478 

Coalianthrscilc  .... 

Short  ton 

SO  AW  ATS 

1W,1«A61 

1.08 

T7A00AM 

158,757478 

1.00 

D.  8480449 

Iron  ore 

lA>ng  ton 

85.7W4M7 

60A^lA7e 

1.80 

88AS8A78 

054400,714 

1.90 

1.  10448498 

Limestone  dux 

l,ong  ton 

PAOSaM 

4,7W4R5 

0.47 

14A7OAO0 

7AI0400 

0.59 

I.  4A08449 

Petroleum 

Barrel  (6>  ^ 

1M.71M1S 

1MA47A41 

0.74 

180,717A06 

188484499 

0.74 

D.  8.008,717 

Metallic:  1 

I.IMMOAU 

Copper 

Pound 

048,IMAM 

ITTAMAM 

(S.424C 

1A08A8TA85 

148488,988 

18.885c 

Iron,  pig 

Long  ton 

15.9.16AIS 

M7A40A78 

18.80 

S5.711A48 

487,101 4Hi 

17.00 

I.  0,773498 

Lead 

Short  ton 

SISA70 

W.785AAI 

84.00 

r4A70 

8841IAII 

88.48 

I.  59,708 

Quicksilver ' 

Flask  id) 

I7,mw 

905AW)  ; 

44.00 

9OAO0 

0M400 

48.80 

I.  9481 

Zinc  (e) 1 

Short  ton 

tlOAll 

1OA07A0O  1 

04. 3f 

M7AOO 

90480488 

111.08 

I.  68458 

(6)  BiUTelaof4igal.  (d)  PlukuofTilb.  («)  Includes  tine  from  foreirn  ore. 


on  preceding  page  gives  detailed  statistics  of  the 
production  of  minerals  and  metals  in  1907*8. 
The  accompanying  preliminary  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journalf 
though  subject  to  revision,  indicate  very  closely 
tlie  output  of  the  most  important  prc^ucts  of 
the  year  1900,  as  compared  with  similar  figures 
for  1008.  Statistics  of  the  individual  metals 
and  minerals  will  be  found  under  their  head  in 
proper  alphabetical  order,  as  Coai.,  Coke,  Cop- 
picR,  Gold,  Iron  axd  Steel,  Lead,  Nickel,  Sil* 
VEB,  etc. 

MINNESOTA.  One  of  the  North  Central 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  total  area 


is  84,082  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1900, 
according  to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  2,162,726. 

Mineral  Production.  The  chief  mineral 
product  of  the  State  is  Iron  ore.  and  in  this  the 
State  ranks  first  in  the  point  of  production  and 
value.  There  were  produced  in  1908,  18,052,220 
long  tons,  valued  at  $42,313,974.  ' This,  ab 
though  far  in  excess  of  the  pro<luction  of  any 
other  State,  was  a marked  falling  off  from  the 
production  of  1907,  which  was  28,909,658  long 
tons,  valued  at  $70,668,836.  The  chief  source  of 
production  is  the  Mesabi  range,  from  which  were 
produced  in  1008,  17,725,014  long  tons.  From 
the  other  important  range,  the  vermilion,  was 


828.416.  1904:  27.644.330  Iona  tons;  value  at  mines,  143,186,741.  1906:  42.526.133  lone  tons:  value  at 
mines,  175.165.604.  1906;  47,749,728  loni?  tons;  value  at  mines,  1100.597.106.  1907:  61,720,619  Ions 

tons;  value  at  mines,  1131,996,147.  1908:  35,983.336  Iona  tons;  value  at  mlpes,  181.846,904.  Statistics 

for  Iron  ore  and  for  value  of  pig  Iron  are  collected  by  the  Survey;  statistics  for  output  of  pis 
iron  are  furnished  by  the  American  Iron  and  Ste**!  Association. 

5 By  '*  spot  ” value  Is  meant  value  at  the  point  of  production. 

r Long  tons  are  tons  of  2,240  avoirdupois  pounds;  short  tons  are  tons  of  2,000  avolrdupots 
pounds. 

(i  Average  price  per  troy  ounce  In  1906  was  67  cents;  in  1907  it  was  66  cents;  In  1908  it  was 
53  cents. 

t Prior  to  1906,  coining  value.  120.6718  per  troy  ounce;  in  1905,  coining  value.  820.671834*  sines 
1905,  coining  value.  820.671884625323. 

f The  prtalucls  from  domestic  ores  only. 

{Of  76|  avoirdupois  pounds  net;  of  75  avoirdupois  pounds  net  since  June.  1904. 

Consumption. 

4 Includes  antimony  smelted  from  Imported  ores  and  antimony  contained  In  hard  lead, 
i Includes  nickel  In  copper-nickel  alloy  and  la  exported  ore  and  matte. 
k included  under  unspecified. 

i Nineteen  short  tons  of  high-grade  concentrates  shipped  to  England  from  South  Carolina  In 
1903.  In  1904  about  142  short  tons  of  concentrates  from  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and 
Alaska  shipped  to  England.  In  1905  no  production.  In  1906,  2500  pounds  of  metallic  tin.  66  short 
tons  of  concentrates  from  Alaska,  and  14  short  tons  of  concentrates  from  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina.  In  1907.  about  89  short  tons  of  concentrates.  In  1908.  no  production. 

m Includes  brown  coal  and  lignite,  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  than  In  Pennsylvania. 
Coke—1902:  25.401.730  short  tons;  value  nt  ovens,  863.339.167.  1903:  25.274. 2S]  short  tons;  value 

at  ovens,  866.498,664.  1904:  33.661.106  short  tons;  value  nt  ovens,  146.144.941.  1906:  32,231.189 

short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  872.476,196.  1906;  36.401.217  short  tons;  value  nt  ovens,  891.608,034. 
1907:  40.779.664  short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  8111.539,126.  1908:  26,033,518  short  tons;  value  at 

ovens.  162.483.983. 

H Of  42  gallons. 

o Value  of  clay  mined  and  sold  as  unmanufactured  clay— 1899;  Census  rctume.  81.645  828 
1900:  81.840.377.  1901:  82.576.932.  1902:  12.061.072.  1903:  12,694.042.  1904:  12,320,162.  1905:  82.768  006 
1906:  83.246.256.  1907:  83,448.648.  1908:  82,699,966. 

p Of  380  pounds  net. 

4 Includes  limestone  for  Iron  flux,  but  not  grindstones. 

rOf  280  pounds  net.  Value  is  for  net  product  exclusive  of  cost  of  packages. 

.r  Includes  metallic  paint,  ochre,  umber,  mortar  colors,  sienna,  ground  slate,  ffh“leil,  sublimed 
blue  lead,  sublimed  white  b*nd,  and  xlnc-lead. 
t Includes  pearls  valued  at  8264.500  In  1907. 
u Included  under  unspecified. 

V Includes,  In  1907:  Nitrate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  alum  clays 
used  by  paper  manufacturers;  and  molybdenum,  nickel  and  cobalt,  tantalum,  titanium,  uranium, 
and  vanadium,  valued  together  at  831,945.  In  1908:  Nitrate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  alum  clays  used  by  paper  manufacturers;  nickel  and  cobalt,  cadmium,  arsenic,  and 
bismuth,  valued  together  at  $169,281. 
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produee<l  027,200  tons.  The  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  iron  ore  in  1900 
waa  the  result  of  the  cutting  down  of  operntions 
due  to  flnancinl  conditions.  Clay  products  were 
produced  to  the  value  of  $1^08,710,  aa  comparcMi 
with  $1,689,933  in  1907  Other  important 
products  are  sand  and  mineral  waters.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  for 
the  year  1908  was  $4,524,022,  as  compared  with 
a value  of  the  product  in  1907  of  $5.4,'57,422. 

Aoricultirk  and  Stock  Raisino.  The 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
farm  cropa  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to 
figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, were  aa  followa:  Corn,  58.812,000 

buahcla,  valued  at  $28,818,000.  from  1,690,000 
acres;  spring  wheat,  94,080,000  huahela,  valued 
at  $90,317,000,  from  5.600,000  acres;  oats,  90,- 

288.000  bushels,  valued  at  $31,601,000.  from  2.- 

736.000  acres;  barley,  31.600,000  bushels,  valuetl 
at  $14,852,000,  from  1,399,000  acres;  rye,  2,280,- 
000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,308,000,  from  120,000 
acres;  flaxseed,  4.500,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$6,750,000,  from  450,000  acres;  potatoes,  18,- 

400.000  buahels,  valued  at  $0,440,000,  from 

160.000  acres;  hay,  1,622,000  tons,  valued  at 
$9,732,000,  from  927.000  acres.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  spring  wheat  Minqeaota  stands  nrst 
among  the  States.  The  crop  in  1909  was  very 
largely  in  excess  of  that  of  1908,  which  was 

08.557.000  bushels.  The  acreage,  however,  in- 
creased only  slightly.  The  com  crop  in  1909 
was  also  larger  than  that  of  1908.  which  was 

46.835.000  bushels.  The  acreage  increased  from 

1.615.000  to  1,690,000  iijsres.  The  oat  crop  in- 

creased very  materially  in  1909  over  tlie  crop 
of  1908,  which  was  60,004,000  bushels.  As  in 
the  case  of  corn  and  wheat,  however,  the  acreage 
increased  hut  slightly.  In  the  production  of 
barley  Minnesota  stands  first  among  the  States, 
although  the  crop  of  1909  was  slightly  leas  than 
that  of  1908,  32..'500.000  bushels.  The  acreage 
of  1909  was  slightly  Increased.  A small  quan- 
tity of  beet  sugar  is  produced  in  the  State.  The 
farm  animals  on  January  1,  1910,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Horses,  767,000;  mules,  9000;  dairy 

cows.  1,125.000;  other  cattle,  1,228,000;  sheep, 
482.000;  swine.  1,003,000.  The  w'ool  clipped  in 
1909  was  estimated  at  2,560.240  pounds. 

Fisheriks.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  tlie  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  was  $191,950.  Of  these  the  most 
important  in  point  of  value  was  German  carp, 
of  which  1,132.400  pounds,  valued  at  $26,320, 
were  taken.  Among  other  important  fish  taken 
were  buffalo,  064,300  pounds,  valued  at  $22,460; 
fresh  herring,  1,612,400  pounds,  valued  at  $20,- 
880;  salted  herring,  l,16r».200  pounds,  valued  at 
$17,610.  Other  fish  taken  were  pike,  pickerel, 
sturgeon,  lake  trout  and  whitefish.  There  were 
807  independent  fishermen  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries of  the  State,  with  127  wage-enming  fish- 
ermen employed.  There  were  four  vessels  en- 
gaged in  tho  fisheries  of  the  State,  valued  at 
$12,814. 

Education.  The  school  attendance  in  1900 
was  435.282.  There  were  1613  male  teachers 
and  13,140  female  teachers,  Tho  average  salary 
of  the  male  teachers  in  high  and  grammar 
scliools  was  $107.66  and  of  female  teachers, 
$63.56.  The  total  expenditure  for  education 
during  the  year  was  $12,600,000. 

Finance.  According  to  a report  of  the  State 
Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 
1909,  there  wus  a buknee  in  the  treasury  on 


August  1,  1008,  of  $2,968,282.  The  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  were  $12..521,986  and 
tho  expenditures  w*cre  $12,717,018.  1ea%ing  a bal* 
nnee  in  the  treasury  on  July  31,  1909,  of  $2,- 
773,250.  The  chief  receipts  were  from  county 
treasurers,  from  State  institutions,  and  from 
railway  companies.  The  chief  disbursements 
were  for  education. 

CnARiTiKS  AND  Corrections.  Tlie  institutions 
under  State  control  include  the  Insane  Asylums 
of  the  State,  School  for  the  Blind,  School  for 
the  Feeble  Minded  and  School  for  the  I>eaf  at 
Faribault,  State  Public  School  at  Owatonna, 
State  Training  School  at  Rod  Wing,  State  Re- 
formatory at  St.  Cloud  and  State  Prison  at  Still- 
water. New  institutions  provided  for  in  1907 
and  now  occupied  are  detention  hospitals  at  the 
various  hospitals  for  the  insane,  a hospital  for 
dangerous  and  criminal  insane  at  St.  Peter,  a 
hospital  farm  for  inebriates  and  a hospital  for 
crippled  and  deformed  children  at  St.  Paul.  A 
law  passed  in  1907  provides  also  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  State  agents  for  the  care  of  the 
inssne  after  tbeir  discharge  from  hoepitals. 

Politic®  and  Gover.nment.  Governor  John 
A.  Johnson  (q.  v.)  died  on  September  21  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Governor  A.  O. 
Rberhart,  thus  placing  the  State  under  a Repub- 
lican executive  for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 

Governor  Johnson  was  inaugurated  on  Janu- 
ary 0,  and  in  bis  annual  message  to  the  legis- 
lature he  advocated  State  regulation  of  public 
utilities  corporations,  such  as  electric  railways, 
telephones,  telegraph,  power  and  lighting  com- 
panies. He  declared  that  this  was  necessary  bt»th 
for  the  public  good  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
atockholders  of  the  corporations  concerned.  There 
is  no  question,  he  said,  but  that  a public  utility 
law  like  that  of  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Masaa- 
chusetts  and  other  progressive  States  will  be 
of  great  service  to  this  State  and  to  its  mu- 
nicipalities in  securing  efficient  service  and  just 
rates,  as  well  as  in  settling  disputes  and  griev- 
ances and  adding  to  the  security  and  attractive- 
ness of  investments  in  such  cnterprlsct. 

On  February  4 the  legislature  defeateil  by  a 
vote  of  73  to  44  a bill  for  county  local  option, 
thus  preventing  for  the  time  being  the  spread 
of  Prohibition  in  the  State  through  legislative 
means.  The  only  pr(^es8  which  the  Prohibi- 
tionists have  been  able  to  make  in  the  State  in 
a legislative  way  Is  the  local  option  act  passed 
several  3'eara  ago,  which  applies  only  to  cer- 
tain di.stricts  and  towns.  On  March  10,  village 
elections  were  held  throughout  the  State  and 
the  result  showed  an  advantage  for  the  anti- 
saloon  movement.  Saloons  were  voted  out  in 
several  of  the  larger  towns.  On  April  10, 
Governor  .Tohnson  signed  the  Works  bill,  giving 
the  cities  in  the  State  the  right'  to  establish 
tha  commission  form  of  government.  The  bill 
passed  both  houses  of  the  I^islature  with  prac- 
tically no  opposition. 

It  was  the  declared  intention  of  Governor 
Johnson  to  call  a special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  take  action  on  the  income  tax,  which  was 
urged  by  President  Taft,  and  to  discuss  certain 
measures  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  call  for  the  special  seasion 
was  not  made,  however,  up  to  the  time  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s  death.  Tlie  pure  food  law. 
passed  by  Die  legislature  of  1908,  was  declared 
constitutional  by  tbc  State  Supreme  Court,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  A bill  to  alxilirtb  capital  punishment 
ill  the  State  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  the 
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legiptlature  on  March  0.  See  Electobal  Re* 

roBU. 

LEOlBiJiTTOtv.  Among  the  memuircfl  enacted 
by  the  legialatiire  of  IftOn  are  thone  given  be* 
low:  A measure  woa  enacted  fixing  maximum 

freight  rates  and  a niiml»er  of  acts  wore  passed 
regulating  the  operation  of  railroads.  The 
granting  of  liquor  licen.ses  was  restricted  to  one 
for  every  500  of  population.  Tlie  sale  of  cigar- 
ettes in  the  State  was  prohibited.  A law  was 
passed  prescribing  the  form  of  policy  for  ac- 
cident insurance.  Several  new  laws  reiatiog  to 
labor  were  passed,  among  them  measures  requir- 
ing sanitary  places  for  work  and  regulating  the 
labor  of  women  and  children.  A tax  was  levied, 
the  proceeds  of  which  was  used  to  acquire  land 
for  purposes  of  reforestation.  A commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  of  employees  against  accidents* 
etc. 

OmcEBa : Governor,  Adolph  0.  Eberhart, 
Rep.;  Lieutenant-Governor,  office  vacant;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Julius  A.  Scbmahl;  Auditor,  S. 
O.  Iverson;  Treasurer,  C.  C.  Dinehart,  Ren.;  At- 
torney-General, Geo.  T.  Simpson,  Rep.;  Aajutant 
General,  Fred  B.  Wood,  I^m.;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  C.  G.  Schultr,  Rep.;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  J.  M.  Hartigan,  Dem. 

JrmciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Charles  M.  Start,  Rep.;  Associate  Justices,  Cal- 
vin L.  Brown,  Rep.;  Edward  A.  Jaggard,  Rep.; 
Charles  L.  Lewis,  Rep.;  Thos.  D.  O’Brien,  Dem.; 
Clerk,  C.  A.  Pidgeon,  Rep. 

The  State  T>»gislature  of  lOOfl  was  composed  of 
44  Republicans,  IB  Democrats  and  1 Populist  in 
the  Senate,  and  04  Republicans,  22  Democrats, 
and  3 Prohibitionists  in  the  Rouse.  The  State 
representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the 
section  Congre^B  of  the  article  United  States. 

MINNESOTA  Umvebritt  of.  An  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  founded  in  1860.  The  attendance  in 
1008-0  numbered  6066,  with  a faculty  of  352. 
There  were  in  the  library  I.IS.OOO  volumes.  Five 
members  of  the  faculty  resigned  during  the  year 
and  sixteen  were  added.  Provision  was  made  for 
evening,  extension  and  eorresponilence  courses 
and  the  work  was  in  operation  in  the  autumn  of 
1009.  Tlie  University  is  supported  by  the  State. 
The  president  is  Cyrus  Northrop,  LU  D. 

MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION,  Auebican. 
A society  founded  in  1846  which  carries  on  mis- 
sion work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination.  It  was  founded  with  the 
object  of  spreading  the  Gosjwl  wherever  tliere 
was  opportunity.  Its  work  is  educational  and 
misHionary,  w'ith  especial  attention  to  industrial 
training  among  the  eight  diiTcront  classes  in- 
cluded in  tltc  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  widest  field  of  the  society  is  in  the 
South.  It  includes  also  Porto  Rico,  the  Indian 
reservations  of  the  Northwest,  Alaska,  the  Orien- 
tals on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Hawaii.  In  the 
South  arc  maintained  four  theological  semina- 
ries«  4 colleges,  28  secondary  institutions,  12 
elementary  institutions  and  22  negro  schools. 
These  institutions  have  15,221  pupils,  with  570 
officers  and  instructors.  The  larger  number  of 
the  schools  are  for  negroes.  At  tlie  head  of  the 
system  of  negro  schools  arc  six  chartered  insti- 
tutions. These  are:  Fisk  University  in  Tennes- 
8i*e;  Talladega  College  in  Alabama;  Tougaloo 
University  in  Mississippi  and  Tillotson  College 
In  Texas.  Tlieae  institutions  alTord  opportunity 


for  the  higher  education  and  seek  to  train  lead- 
ers for  the  negro  race.  A marked  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  year  1908-9  was  the  extension 
of  agricultural  instruction  and  a more  adequate 
equipment  in  some  of  the  scliools  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  industries.  The  society  has  one  schfxil 
with  159  pupils  and  eight  instructors  in  Porto 
Rico.  In  that  Island  there  are  also  ten  churches, 
22  out-stations,  16  missionaries  and  evangelists 
and  591  church  members.  In  the  Northwest,  in- 
cluding Alaska,  are  21  churches,  24  stations  and 
out-stations,  16  missionaries  and  evangelists 
and  591  church  members.  In  the  Northwest,  in- 
cluding Alaska,  are  21  churches.  24  stations  and 
out-stations,  1638  church  members  and  1187 
Sunday  school  scholars.  Indian  missions  are 
carried  on  in  six  reservations,  and  a normal 
school  is  maintained  at  Santee.  In  the  Oriental 
missions  in  California  there  are  ten  churches 
and  branch  churches,  7 ministers  and  mission- 
aries, and  621  church  members.  There  are  main- 
tained 21  mission  schools,  with  2109  pupils. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year 
ending  Septeml>er  30,  1009,  were  $447,903.43, 
vsith  expenditurea  of  $400,537.95.  leaving  a 
credit  balance  of  $47,365.48.  In  addition,  there 
was  received  as  income  from  the  various  funds 
about  $100,000.  The  official  organ  of  the  asso* 
elation  is  The  American  MiaBionary,  issued  in 
ten  monthly  numbers  during  the  year.  The  of- 
ficers are:  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  President; 
Rev.  Asher  Anderson,  Itecording  Secretary ; Itev. 
A.  F.  Beard,  D.  D.,  Honorary  Secretary  and  Edi- 
tor. The  central  office  is  *287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

MISSIONS,  PEOTESTAirr  Fobeion.  The  year 
1909  was  remarkable  in  foreign  missions  in  sev- 
eral particulars: 

First,  the  cause  of  missions  as  an  enterprise 
has  gotten  a better  grip  on  the  hearts  of  men 
of  affairs  at  home.  As  illustrative  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  public  men  like  President  Taft 
have  taken  occasion  rejwatedly  to  speak  out  their 
approval  of  missionaries  and  their  work.  The 
great  legacy  of  nearly  $10,000,000  left  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Kennedy,  of  which  amount  one-quarter 
is  for  the  work  aliroad,  is  another  proof.  The 
great  interdenominational  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement,  inaugurated  in  1900,  but  which  was 
brought  strikingly  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  during  1909,  is  still  another  evi- 
dence. This  movement  is  under  the  direction 
of  a general  committee  which  meets  twice  a 
year,  and  an  executive  committee  of  twenty- 
one  members  which  meets  once  a month.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  awaken  the  men  of  the 
churches  to  a sense  of  tlieir  responsibility  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  and  to  inspire 
them  to  much  larger  giving  to  this  work  through 
their  respective  boards  or  societies.  A series 
of  laymeirs  missionary  conventions  was  held  in 
the  winter  of  1909-10  In  75  of  tlie  leading  cities 
of  America,  which  were  remarkai)ly  successful  in 
accomplishing  their  object.  These  conventions 
will  culminate  in  a grand  national  rally  in  Chi- 
caro  in  May. 

Second,  the  cause  of  missions  made  striking 
advances,  also,  during  1909  in  the  different  mis- 
sionary lands.  In  >iapan,  tlie  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  Christian  work  has  bcM?n 
celebrated  with  much  rejoicing,  not  only  by  the 
702  misHionarics  of  all  lienominations,  but  by 
the  native  cluirch  of  80,000  memiH-rs,  which 
stands  as  a convincing  testimon/  to  the  success 
of  the  work.  An  aggressive  evangelistic  move- 
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mcnt  on  the  part  of  tlic  Japanese  churchoB  char*  relating  to  missionB  in  the  Protestant  countries 
acterizeU  the  year.  In  Korea  the  marvelous  in*  in  lUUO,  including  the  numlxT  of  missionaries 
gathering  continued  as  the  (lOHpel  spread  like  from  the  ditTercnt  countries,  the  communicants 
a wave  over  the  land,  making  it  impossible  for  and  the  adherenU  for  the  dilTcrent  missions: 

Statistics  of  thk  Pbotestaxt  Mis8Io:?abt  Societies  of  the  Woblo  fob  1909 
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the  missionaries  properly  to  care  for  the  in- 
quirers and  converts.  In  China  a revival  swept 
the  northern  and  central  sections.  Moreover,  the 
almost  universal  desire  for  education  has 
crowded  the  mission  schools  to  overflowing  and 
has  impelled  the  different  missionary  agencies 
to  join  forces  in  their  plans  for  schools  to  meet 
the  present  crisis.  In  India,  while  efforts  for 
the  upper  classes  have  not  abated,  attention  has 
been  turned  to  the  common  people,  the  low 
castes,  who  have  responded  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  and  the  missionaries  now  are  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  industrial  education 
to  meet  the  newls  of  these  converts,  who  are 
poor  and  degrade<l  and  who  must  he  uplifted  and 
given  the  opportunity  of  self-support.  In  Persia 
and  Turkey  the  political  revolutions  have  re- 
sulted in  a spirit  of  freedom  and  a measure  of 
religious  liberty  which  have  given  a new  outlook 
to  work  among  the  Mohammedans.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  surprise  of  all  has  come  from 
Africa,  where  great  awakenings  are  reported 
among  the  natives.  In  both  the  western  and 
eastern  portions  of  Central  Africa  literally 
thousands  crowded  the  churches,  necessitating 
the  removal  of  the  walls  of  the  building  or  of 
holding  great  outdoor  services  in  order  to  afford 
the  masses  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Gospel. 

Third,  another  significant  feature  of  the  year 
was  the  visits  of  prominent  individuals  to  mis- 
sion fields.  Ex-President  Roosevelt,  l>eforc  set- 
ting out  for  East  Africa,  obtained  a list  of  mis- 
sion stations  in  the  regions  through  which  ho 
expected  to  travel.  He  visited  that  work  as  op 
portunity  afforded  and  is  writing  of  it  in  very 
warm  terms.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  has  made  a 
tour  of  the  mission  stations  in  the  principal 
countries  of  South  America,  including  Brar.il, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru  and 
Colombia,  and  returned  aglow  with  the  need  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  work  which  he  saw. 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brow'n,  after  a similar  experi- 
ence in  Japan,  Korea  and  China,  came  Iwiek  not 
only  amazed  at  the  progress  of  the  last  dwrule, 
but  with  a profound  sense  of  the  opportunity 
now  before  the  Church  in  each  of  those  coun- 
tries; while  Mr.  John  R.  Mott’s  visit  to  Russia 
and  his  w'ork  among  the  students  there  prn<Juee<l 
a powerful  impression  upon  ail  classi*s,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  os  nothing  short  of  an  epoch-mak- 
ing event.  Altogether,  no  year  in  the  history 
of  foreign  mission  work  has  been  crowned  with 
happier  results  than  the  year  IhOJi. 

The  foUc»wiiig  table,  taken  from  the  1/iMiomiry 
lU'vicw  of  the  World,  gives  various  statistics 


MISSISSIPPI.  One  of  the  South  Central 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  total  area 
is  46,<lfi5  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1900, 
according  to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  1.780,773. 

Mi:<ebal  PBODi’cnoif.  The  State  is  not  im- 
portant as  a producer  of  minerals.  The  most 
important  are  clay  products,  which  in  1008  were 
valued  at  $828,739,  as  compared  with  a value  of 
$846,529  in  1007.  The  State  protluced  in  lOOS, 
257,200  gallons  of  mineral  water  valued  at  $,52.- 
780.  Other  mineral  products  are  coal  products, 
sand  and  gravel,  and  sand-lime  brick.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  for 
1008  was  $974,518,  as  compared  with  a value 
of  the  products  in  1007  of  M.024,302. 

AoBirri.TrBK  and  Stock  Ratsino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1900,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  os  follows:  Corn,  40,74.5,000  bushels, 

valued  at  $33,003,000  from  2,810,000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  11.000  bushels,  valued  at  $13,000 
from  1000  acres;  oats,  2.400,000  bushels,  valuwl 
at  $1,632,000  from  150,000  acres;  rye,  30,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $24,000  from  lfk)0  acres; 
potatoes,  783,000  bushels,  valued  at  $744,000 
from  9000  acres;  hay,  122,000  tons,  valued  at 
$1,403,000  from  83,000  acres;  tobacco,  50,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $13,000  from  100  acres.  In 
the  production  of  cotton,  Mississippi  ranked 
fourth  in  1909,  being  surpassed  only  by  Texas, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The  estimated 
crop  for  the  year  was  1.020,000  bales.  The 
nunil>er  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  has  re- 
maine<l  practically  constant  since  1900.  The 
estimated  wool  clipped  in  1909  was  477,840 
poiimis. 

Fihmeries.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
lM»r  31,  1908,  was  $556,180.  Of  these  the  most 
important  in  point  of  value  was  oysters,  of 
which  1,067,600  bushels,  valued  at  $295,340, 
were  taken.  Next  in  importance  were  shrimp. 
4,120,500  pounds,  valued  at  $80,540;  bulTalo, 
1.663.900  pounds,  valued  at  $34,470;  catfish, 
502. HX)  pounds,  valued  at  $10,480;  menhaden, 
3,149,300,  valued  at  $3950;  mullet,  1,035,400 
pounds,  valued  at  $19,510.  Other  fish  taken  in 
considerable  quantities  were  bass,  trout, 
crah.s  and  paddle  fish.  There  were  989  indepen- 
dent fishermen  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
State,  and  1048  wage-earning  fishermen  cm- 
ployinl.  There  were  203  vessels  engaged  in  these 
fisheries,  valued  at  $316,845. 
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KorcATiON.  The  laU’st  report  of  the  SUto 
Sii{)erinteinlent  of  Kclueation  avaliable  is  for 
the  biennium  1000-7.  In  tJie  latter  year  there 
were  4008  white  schools  and  2951  coIore<l  schools. 
Tiie  numlH'r  of  white  pupils  enrolled  was  174,- 
782,  and  colore<i,  248,095.  The  numlier  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  110,023  white  and 
137,5.36  colored.  Tlic  total  number  of  white 
teachers  employed  was  5008,  and  colored,  2308. 
The  average  monthly  salary  of  white  teacliers 
was  $.39.60,  and  of  colored  teachers,  $20.52. 

CiiARlTiKH  AND  CORHECTIONS.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
clude the  State  Charity  Hospital  at  Vicksburg, 
the  Confederate  Hospital  Anne.K  at  Vicksburg, 
the  Natchez  Hospital  at  Nutchez,  the  Eastern 
Mississippi  Insane  Asylum,  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution, and  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Politics  and  Covkbnment.  On  May  19  the 
Railroad  Commission  decided  by  unanimous 
vote  to  permit  the  railroad  pas.senger  rate  in 
the  State  to  remain  at  three  cents  a mile.  On 
August  4,  fifteen  members  of  the  Mississippi 
branch  of  the  Ixuisiana  and  Mississippi  Retail 
Liiml>er  Dealers*  As.sociation,  who  luul  lsH*n 
found  guilty  by  the  Stato  courts  for  maintain- 
ing combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  each  paid 
$800  fine  and  the  costs,  the  total  in  each  case 
amounting  to  about  $1200;  fifty -eight  other 
meml)cr8  of  the  same  branch  who  hod  been  found 
guilty  declined  to  make  settlenuuit,  although 
they  had  l>een  found  guilty  in  the  State  courts^ 
and  appealed  to  the  Federal  courts,  preferring 
this  action  to  a settlement.  On  December  20, 
R»*nator  A.  .1.  McT>aurin  (q.  v.)  . di(‘d  and 
('olonel  .Toseph  Gordon,  a Confederate  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  oppointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  fill  the  vacancy  until  a successor  to  Sena- 
tor McLaurin  could  be  chosen  by  tlie  legislature. 
On  January  1,  State-wido  Prohibition  went  into 
operation.  See  Electoral  Reform. 

Otheb  Events.  Boll-weevil  ravages  in  the 
southwestern  counties  proved  far  more  disastrous 
than  was  expected.  An  extensive  migration  of 
negroes  followed  and  cotton  planting  will  be 
greatly  restricted  in  1910. 

On  June  11  a statue  of  Stephen  D.  Lx'e  was 
unveikMi  at  Vicksburg. 

Officers:  Governor,  E.  F.  Noel;  IJeutenant- 

Governor,  Luther  Mnnship;  S<‘cretury  of  State, 
J.  W.  power;  Treasurer,  Gw.  R.  Edwards; 
Auditor,  K.  J.  Smith;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, .1.  N.  Powers;  Attorney-General,  J.  B. 
Stirling;  Adjutant-General,  Arthur  Fridge; 
l^uid  Commissioner,  .1.  T<.  Gillespie;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  H.  E.  Blnkeslee;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  T.  M.  Henry — all  Demo- 
crats. 

JcDiriABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  .Tustice, 

A.  H.  Whitfield;  Associate  .Justices,  Rol>ert  B. 
Mayes  and  Sidney  M.  Smith;  (’lerk  of  the 
Court,  George  C.  Meyers — nil  Democrats. 

The  State  T>>gislnture  of  1909  was  wholly 
Democratic.  The  State  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  l»e  found  in  the  section  Congrrna 
of  the  article  Umtw>  States. 

MISSISSIPPI  BIVER  BRIDGE.  See 
Briihiek. 

MISSOURI.  One  of  the  Central  States  of 
the  Unitetl  States.  Its  area  is  6!»,430  square 
miles.  Its  |H>))nliition  in  1909,  according  to  a 
Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was  3,491,- 
397. 

Mineral  Pbodccttion.  Missouri  is  one  of  the 


chief  States  producing  lead  and  zinc.  Tlie  pro- 
duction of  lead  in  1908  was  123, 4.38  tons,  which 
is  almost  exactly  the  production  of  1907,  122,850 
tons.  Tlic  production  of  zinc  in  1908  was  123,- 
C55  short  tons,  valm-d  at  $11,623,570,  as  com- 
parnl  with  the  product  of  1907  of  141,824  short 
tons  valued  at  $10,7.3.5,232.  Tl>e  coal  provluction 
of  1908  was  3.317,315  short  tons,  w’ith  a spot 
value  of  $5,844,907.  This  was  a decreasi*  of  680,- 
021  short  tons  in  quantity  from  the  product  of 

1907,  and  of  $l,0fla.802  in  value.  The  decrease 
was  caused  largely  by  the  increased  prfnluc- 
tion  and  consumption  of  {>etn>ieum  and  natural 
gas  in  the  mid-continent  fields,  while  the  general 
business  depression  afTecte<l  Uk?  output  to  some 
degree.  To  the  coal  production  in  tlm  State  for 
the  last  few  years  should  Ik*  added  a consider- 
able tonnage  credited  to  Kansas.  The  workings 
of  the  mines  at  la'avenworth  on  the  Missouri 
River  extend  under  that  river  into  Missouri 
territory,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  production 
of  Ix-avenworth  county,  Kansas,  is  in  fart  taken 
from  beds  underlying  Platte  county,  Missouri. 
This  amounts  to  prol^bly  a quarter  of  a niillion 
tons.  In  spite  of  the  decreased  production  of 

1908,  there  was  a larger  numl>er  of  men  em- 
ployed during  tlie  year  than  in  1907.  Tlie  total 
niiml>er  was  8988,  as  compared  with  8448  in  1907. 
Practically  all  the  m(»rc  important  coal-mining 
oiierations  in  the  State  arc  conduct'd  on  the 
basis  of  the  8-hour  day.  Ther<;  were  during  the 
year  ten  fatal  and  thirty-six  non-fatal  accidents 
in  the  coal  mines  of  Missouri.  The  iron  ore 
productitm  in  1908  was  98,414  tons,  as  compar(*d 
with  111,708  tons  in  1907.  The  value  of  the 
protiuct  in  1907  was  $218,182,  as  compared  with 
a value  for  the  product  in  1907  of  $220,280. 
The  latter  figures,  however,  include  tlie  product 
of  Iowa.  Tiicrc  is  a considerable  amount  of 
copper  mined.  The  State  has  important  prod- 
ucts of  clay.  Tliese  amounted  in  1908  in  value 
to  $5,031,450,  as  compared  with  a value  of 
$0,898,871  for  the  product  of  1907.  Among  other 
mineral  products  are  building  stone,  cement, 
lime-rock,  gravel,  glass-sand,  mineral  waters, 
natural  gas,  |K*troleum,  sulphur  and  barytes. 
The  value  of  tlie  mineral  priKlucts  of  the  State 
in  1908  was  $4l,49!h835,  as  coniparc<l  with  the 
value  of  the  product  in  1907  of  $53,129,431, 

Auricultihe  a.nd  Stock  Raisino.  The 
ncriuige,  production  and  value  of  the  pnnci|wl 
farm  crops  of  tlie  State  in  1909.  according  to 
figures  of  tlie  United  States  IVpartinent  of 
Agriculture,  were  as  follows;  (’oni,  213.H40.0IH) 
bushels,  valuetl  at  $I20.l00.(M>O  from  8,100,000 
acres;  winter  wheat,  28..502,OO0  buslul.s,  valued 
at  $29,909,000  from  1,943, <MK)  acres;  oats,  18,- 

6.30.000  bushels,  valued  at  $8,011,000  from  090,- 
000  acres;  barley,  50,000  bushels,  valued  nt  $34,- 
000  from  2000  acre.s;  rye.  225,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $184,000  from  1.5.000  acres;  buck- 
wheat, 42.000  bushels,  valued  at  $37,000  from 
2000  sen's;  flaxseed.  202,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$232,000  from  25,000  acres;  potatoes,  7.480.000 
bushels,  valued  nt  $5,012,000  from  8H.(K)0  acres; 
hay,  3.719,000  Oms,  valued  at  .$.30,808,000  from 
2.755.000;  tohneco,  4.425,fMM)  |M>itn<ls,  valued  at 
$575,250  from  .5000  acres.  In  the  production 
of  corn  Missouri  is  surpassed  only  by  Illinois 
and  Iowa.  The  crop  in  1909  wa.s  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  1!H)8,  which  was  203.034,00() 
bushels,  while  the  arrcagi*  inereasi'd  from  7,- 

512.000  to  S.lOO.tHK)  acres.  The  wheat  crop  of 
1909  was  also  slightly  Iarg»*r  than  that  of  1908, 
which  was  22.200.04)0  bushels.  The  acreage, 
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however,  sliplitly  clccrcaj<t’«l  in  Tlie  ont 

crop  iiicreamHJ  fro»n  I3,J>IO.OOO  luiRliela  in  UMW 
U>  18,1)30, {>00  hiislM*l8  in  11100.  The  ncrenp-  de- 
creased by  10,000  acres.  Tl»e  potato  crop 
sli4tw(‘d  an  increase  of  ni'arly  I,(K>0,(KH)  biisliels, 
the  pnxluct  of  1008  havin|;  lK*en  0,R(M>.0<M) 
bushels.  The  numlxr  of  farm  aniniaJs  in  the 
State  on  January  1,  1010,  were  as  follows; 
Horses,  l,00r>,000;  mules,  344, tWO;  dairy  cows, 
025,000;  other  cattle,  2,105,000;  sheep.  0.57, <M>0; 
Bwino,  2,714.000.  The  State  ranks  «<>cond  in  the 
number  of  mules,  fourth  in  tlie  numl)er  of  swine, 
and  fifth  in  tiie  numl*cr  of  neat  cattle.  The 
wool  cHppeil  in  1000  was  estimatiKl  at  5,126,080 
pounds.  The  eotton  crop  of  1909-10  was  esti- 
mated at  40.000  hales. 

Eirtatiox.  The  school  enrollment  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1908,  was  701.820,  and 
the  averog**  daily  attendance  was  487.300.  The 
numlter  of  male  teachers  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1900.  was  4831,  and  of  female  teachers, 
13.298,  or  a total  of  18.129.  Tlte  average  monthly 
salary  of  men  teachers  was  $01.20,  and  of  women 
teachers,  $53.19,  or  a general  average  of  $50.37. 
There  has  l>een  a great  educational  awakening 
in  the  State  in  the  last  few  years.  The  last 
General  Assembly  adopted  a law  providing  for 
efficient  county  school  supervision  in  each 
county.  Tlie  law  has  a numl)er  of  very  excellent 
features,  and  as  a result  the  schools  of  the 
State  have  taken  on  new  life.  There  are  county 
school  superintendents  in  each  of  the  114 
counties,  and  all  were  engaged  in  1909  in  visit- 
ing the  schools,  in  pressing  a plan  of  better 
organir.ing  the  schools,  the  grading  of  rural 
schools,  the  graduation  of  pupils  from  the  eighth 
grade  Into  the  high  schools,  etc. 

Finance.  TIh?  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
showed  a balance  in  the  treasury  on  .January  1, 
1908,  of  $947,149.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Docemljcr  31,  1908.  were  $7,703,004, 
and  the  disbursements  were  $7,247,105,  leaving 
a balance  on  December  31,  1908.  of  $1,403,648. 
The  chief  receipts  are  from  taxes,  and  the 
chief  ex{>enditures  are  for  etlucntion.  The  State 
debt  on  December  31,  1908,  amounted  to  $4,- 
398.839. 

(’TiABiTiEs  A?TD  (’oRBECTioNs.  Tlie  Institutions 
under  the  siijiervision  of  the  State  lloiird  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  are  as  follow's: 
School  for  the  Wind  at  St.  I^ouis;  School  for 
the  lX*nf  at  Fulton;  TuIktcuIosIs  Sanatorium 
at  Mt.  Vernon;  Confederate  Soldiers*  Home  at 
Higginsville;  Federal  Soldiers*  Home  at  St. 
.James;  five  Insane  Hospitals;  Um?  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptic  Colony  at  Marshall;  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  at  Chilicothe;  Training 
School  for  Boys  at  Btsineville;  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Jeflerson  City,  and  county  alms- 
houses, hospitals,  State  prisons,  and  county 
jails.  Juvenile  courts  arc  also  mnint.'iined 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  at  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City.  The  total  mmiNT  of  jM»r*ion8 
under  the  care  of  the  Stale  on  January  1,  1909, 
was  8777,  of  whom  5H09  were  in  the  charitable 
and  29CH  in  the  penal  in^titiitioriM.  Of  this 
numlsT  4324  were  in  the  four  Slate  insane 
asylums,  while  in  the  St.  T»nis  City  Insane 
Asylum  there  were  647  inmat'S.  On  the  same 
date  tliere  were  3295  juiUfM^rs,  509  feehle-mindej, 
338  epileptics,  95  blind,  290  sick  or  cripjiled  and 
140  puralylics. 

PoUTics  AND  OovFKNMKNT.  Oil  January  7, 
Governor  .losejih  \V.  Folk  Hi*nt  liis  bi'>t  message? 
to  the  legislature.  In  this  he  revievcnl  Ms  ad- 


ministration’s acliievements.  and  dwelt  up»o 
ballot  reform  and  n^ulution  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
He  n‘eommendod  disfranchisi'ment  of  men  who 
failed  to  vote,  measun's  empowering  ward*  of 
large  cities  to  exclude  saloons,  ami  iiH-a!4ures  per- 
mitting counties  to  vote  as  a whole  to  exclude 
saloons,  and  to  prohibit  breweries  and  distill- 
eries from  owning  an  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  saloons  or  mortgagt*s  on  saloons.  Governor 
Hadlev,  who  wan  chosen  Governor  in  the  election 
of  Kovemlier,  1908.  on  the  Uepublican  ticket, 
was  inaugurab'd  on  February  6.  Ihc  cont»t 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  between  Jacob  F.  Gme- 
Uch,  RepublicaJi,  and  William  R.  Painter, 
l)«»mocrat,  was  so  close  that  it  w-ns  necessary  to 
carry  the  election  into  the  Assembly.  The  .\f- 
sembly  in  joint  session  on  February  I declared, 
after  the  refiort  of  the  recount  cf*mmittoe,  pre- 
viously appointoil,  that  Gmelieh  had  received 
346.642  voles,  as  against  34rt,405  voli-s  for 
Painter.  On  .Tanuary  20,  William  Jones  Stone 
was  riM'decleil  Senator,  as  a result  of  the  primary 
election  in  November,  1908,  In  January  the 
Unit»‘d  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  verdict 
of  the  State  courts  against  the  Waters-Pierce 
Oil  (’o.,  the -Republic  Oil  Co.,  of  New  York,  and 
tiM*  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Indiana.  For  an  ac- 
count of  develnpnienta  in  regard  to  the  State 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  see  the  article  Stan- 
dard On.  Co. 

On  March  8.  Judge  McPherson,  of  the  United 
Slates  District  Court,  handei!  down  a decision 
which  annullcHl  the  railway  rate  laws  passed  by 
tlio  legislature  of  1007.  These  laws  established 
a passpngi’r  rate  of  two  cents  a miX.  In  addition 
to  certain  definite  freight  rates.  The  railroad* 
at  once  secunHl  a court  order,  tem|>orarily  pre- 
venting the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  there- 
after agreeing  not  to  obstruct  tlie  law  until  it 
was  fairly  trletl.  Following  a test  of  several 
months  a case  was  brought  to  trial,  and  eighteen 
rnilw-ay  lines  o|>erating  in  the  State  appeared 
against  the  law.  The  railroads  protested  that 
tl»c  law  deprlvinl  them  of  ad»*qiiale  returns  on 
the  investment,  while  the  8tate  took  the  ground 
that  the  law  did  not  interfere  with  legitimate 
profits.  Judge  ^IcPlierson  riiUHl  tliat  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  showed  without  question  that 
the  rates  fixed  by  the  law  on  traflic  in  tlie  State 
did  not  allow  a*  fair  and  ren.soimhle  profit  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  that  traffic.  T1m>  State 
July  28  appealed  tlie  railway  rate  ca>m-s  to  the 
Unittnl  States  Supremo  Court.  (See  Railways. ) 
On  August  24.  the  l*nito<l  .Slates  Circuit  Court 
declared  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  so-called  Missouri  River  rttc 
case,  and  made  permanent  the  injunction  .against 
the  Interstate  (’oinmerce  Commission,  sought  by 
certain  Western  railroads.  The  railroads  in  the 
Mis««ouri  River  rate  case  sought  to  have  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  enjoined  per- 
manently from  enforcing  an  order  of  the  Coro- 
mission  made  on  June  24.  1908.  relating  tn  joint 
rab*s  from  the  Atlantic  Se.alK)nrd  to  the  Missouri 
River  cities.  Tliis  order  sought  to  create  a sjf- 
teiM  of  l!ir(*uirh  rates  from  the  .\tlantic 
bo.arti  to  the  Missouri  River,  that  were  a re«lue- 
tion  from  the  sums  of  the  total  rates.  I’hK 
acefirdiiig  to  tlie  Western  railroads,  threw  the 
burden  upon  tli4>m.  F'<‘e  Rah.ro.ads. 

In  tiie  e!ecti«'n  hebl  on  .^pril  0 in  St.  T.ouls. 
Frederick  H.  Kreismnnn,  Republican,  defeated 
William  F.  Woerrier,  Democrat,  for  mayor  1? 
jiImmjI  lo.uuo  majority.  The  entire  RepubUcac 
licket  was  elected  by  i»aft*  majorities. 
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Tho  lojrUlaturc*  nuiny  8trlnp*nt  laws 

(luring  this  M'saion,  aoitu*  of  M’hh'h  im*  notisl 
U*Iow.  Anujnj:  Ihfse  was  tlie  iinti-fijrHrettc*  bill, 
which  waa  aijractl  by  (Jovcrnor  Hadley  dune 
8.  Thia  proliibita  the  smoking  of  cigureltea  in 
public  places  by'  |M*rsona  U'twi-f'n  tfic  ajiea  of 
10  and  18  ywirs.  Certain  of  these  laws  went 
into  riFect  on  Aujziiat  15,  and  aa  a result  a 
crusade  apainat  all  f;nniea  of  chance  in  eijrar 
stores  was  be^un  in  St.  Louis,  and  also  the 
enforcement  of  8trlnK»*nt  measures  a^'ainst 
liquor  seilcrs.  On  Xoverid»er  4.  the  lon^»  and 
memorable  blue-law  crusade  in  Kansas  City,  in- 
stitiitod  in  11108  by'  William  U.  Wallact?,  then 
Judp*  of  the  Criminal  ('onrt,  afniinat  alle|ri‘d 
violations  of  the  so-called  Sunday  laws,  which 
had  rt'siiUed  in  more  tlian  KMHHt  indictments  by 
the  ^rand  jury'  npiiust  Kansas  City  theatre 
mamif^rs,  actors  and  tlK'utre  employe's,  euo 
ployees  uf  jKiol  and  billiard  halls,  came  to  uii  end 
when  Virjzll  Conklinjr,  prosecuting  attiiriiey,  cn- 
tere»l  a tio//r  proacifui  in  more  tlinu  4(KH)  cases. 

On  Decend>er  Id.  the  attempt  of  the  Metro* 
politan  Str«H*t  Kailway  Company'  of  Kansas  City 
to  obtain  a 42-year  franchise  waa  defeated  at 
the  polls  by  a majority  of  701)1  votes.  Tills  waa 
the  first  election  ever  held  in  Kansas  City  under 
the  referendum  law.  The  Metrojiolitan  Street 
Kallwnr  Company  was  controlled  by  the  Armour 
interests  of  Chicago.  It  has  a monopoly  of  the 
streets  in  Kansas  City,  and  still  has  a franchise 
with  sixteen  years  to  run.  The  Street  Railway 
Company  proposed  to  extend  this  to  forty-two 
years,  and  in  return  olFere*!  six  tickets  for  a 

?uarter,  sold  on  tlie  cars,  and  twenty-five  tickets 
or  a dollar,  sold  in  twenty-five  urug  stores  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
The  opposition  to  the  franchise  was  headed  by 
the  ('ity  Clubs*  Committee  of  KM),  hacked  by 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  It  was  contended  by  the 
op|>onents  of  the  extension  that  sixteen  years 
waa  too  far  ahead  for  the  city  to  vole  a 
franchise,  and  cs(a‘cially’  one  for  so  long  a 
perioil.  It  was  ass«‘rted  also  by  lending  attor- 
neys for  laith  political  parties  that  the  franchise 
was  84>  worded  that  the  MetrofHilitun  Co.  could 
not  bo  forct*<l  to  abide  by  tbe  terms  of  tlie 
ordinance.  The  vote  was  the  largi'st  ever  cast 
in  the  history  of  the  State  in  comparison  with 
the  registration.  This  registration  was  reduced 
as  the  law  did  not  allow  a new  registration,  and 
14.1HM)  citizens  out  of  a registration  of  60,000 
were  disfranchiwd.  Sec  Ki.fx“TOBal  Kki-x>b«. 

Lmjihi.aTIon.  Among  the  mea.sures  cnactctl 
by  tl»e  legislature  of  11)01)  are  those  noted  ljel<»w: 
An  act  w-iia  pasfMsl  providing  for  an  amcndineiit 
to  the  Constitution,  |»eriiiitting  the  use  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  in  legislation.  Meas- 
ures were  enacted  providing  for  a bureau  of 
dairying,  and  for  extension  cour.ses  in  agricul- 
ture, under  the  direction  of  the  Slate  t'niver- 
sity.  Columbus  Day,  ()otolw‘r  12,  was  made  a 
legnil  holiday.  Measures  were  passed,  providing 
that  railroail  employeeH  are  to  1h»  paid  on  or 
iM-fore  tlie  l.">th  of  each  month  after  the  month 
ill  which  the  services  are  renderisl.  Judicial 
courts  an*  providisl  fiir  nil  counties  having  a 
|MtpuIati«»u  of  over  .'iO.iMM).  Divorce  advertise- 
liieiits  are  proiiihited.  A pure  f«M»d  law  w:ts 
adopted,  ami  a comprehensive  law  for  collecting 
and  preserving  vital  statistics  was  enacted. 
liin-kw|K*rs  are  regiilated  for  inirj>o?.es  of  sani- 
tation. Many  iinporliuit  amemimeuU  were  made 
to  the  laws  relating  to  ediieation. 

OmcKBii;  Governor,  Herbert  S.  Hadley; 


Lieiitenant-Oovernor,  J.  F.  Gmelich;  Secretary 
of  State,  Cornelius  Roach;  Auditor,  .lohn  P. 
Gordon;  Treasurer,  James  CowgUl;  Attorney- 
General,  Alexander  Major;  Suporiuteiident  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Howard  Goas;  Adjutant-General,  F, 
M.  RumlKild;  ('onimissioner  of  Tniuirancc, 
Frank  Blake — all  DemocraU  except  Hadley, 
Gmelich,  Rumliold  and  Blake. 

Jt'DlciABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
I.^roy  B.  Valliant;  Asfwiciate  .Tustiecs,  Henry 
l.amm,  Walter  W.  Graves,  .lames  B.  Gantt,  A. 
M.  Womlson,  Oovon  D.  Burgess.  James  D.  Fox; 
(Jerk,  John  K.  Green — all  Dt*mocrats  except 
Lamm. 

The  State  Ix*gislature  of  1000  was  compost'd 
of  23  Di*mf>crat8  and  1 1 RepuhlicanH  in  the 
Senate,  and  (10  Democrats  and  73  Republicans 
in  the  11oum>.  The  State  representatives  in 
('ongresa  will  la*  found  In  the  section  Congrcea 
of  the  article  C.NlTKO  ST.vXi-:8. 

MITCHELL,  Henby.  An  American  en- 
graver. dietl  August  1.  1009.  He  was  horn  in 
New  York  City  in  18.3(1.  At  the  age  of  ten  lie 
began  to  learn  engraving.  At  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  engravini  a mctlal  for  the  .Maine  Slate 
Fair,  and  a year  later  he  engraved  the  gn*at4»r 
part  of  the  national  medal  for  C<»mmodore  Perry. 
In  the  same  year  he  made  all  the  s<‘als  for  the 
Hawaiian  government.  He  designed,  also,  tlio 
medal  for  the  (Centennial  Exposition.  In  ISGH 
he  became  olTicial  engraver  of  dies  for  the 
stamped  envelopes  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  he  continued  to  hold  this  office  until 
his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  de- 
signers of  ooaU-of-arxns  in  tbe  world. 

MODERNISM.  See  Roman  Catholic 
Chubch. 

MODJESBIA,  Helena.  A PoHsh-Amcrican 
actress,  die<l  April  8,  1909.  She  was  Imrn  in 
Cracow,  Poland,  in  1844.  Her  maiden  name 
w*as  Helen  Opid,  and  she  married,  at  tbe  age  of 
sixtet'n,  Gustav  Mo<irzezewski.  This  name,  on 
her  coming  to  America,  she  simplified  to  Mini- 
jeska.  Mme.  Minljeska  had  nuule  her  repu- 
tation as  the  greatest  actress  in  her  native 
country  lx*fore  she  came  to  the  United  States. 
She  was  also  consjiicuoiia  in  the  |H>iltical  move- 
ments against  Russia  in  Poland,  and  in  I87fi 
she,  with  a company  of  compatriots,  which  in- 
clude<i  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  later  the  famous 
novelist,  emigrated  to  the  Unlti*^!  States  for  Iho 
purpose  of  founding  a colony  in  California. 
Sime,  Modjeska  hoiil,  following  the  death  of  her 
husband,  become,  in  1808,  the  wife  of  Count 
('Imrles  de  Boz.cnta  Chlapowski,  one  of  the  fore- 
nu>«t  opponents  of  Russian  rule  in  Poland. 
IJie  scheme  of  colonization  faileil,  and  Mme. 
Modjeska  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  stage. 
She  knew  no  English,  and  she  was  unknown  at 
an  actress,  hut  through  the  aid  of  .fohn  McCul- 
lough she  secured  an  engagement  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1877.  She  acted  for  a season  in  that 
city,  and  then  went  to  New  York,  whore  at 
first  her  au<Iienc<*s  received  her  with  small 
favor,  l»ut  later  iiecame  etithiisiastic.  In  1879 
she  returned  to  Poland  and  nctisl  with  her  com- 
patriots for  a year,  am!  In  1H80  she  went  to 
I <»ndon  where  she  was  warmly  r«*ct‘ivo<L  From 
this  time  her  fame  as  a tragedienne  grew  con- 
stantly. and  she  b<*can>e  l!»c  most  eminent  actress 
on  the  American  stage.  Her  versatility  w.-us  re- 
markable. She  acteil  in  practically  the  whole 
rejH*rtoire  of  ShakesfM-arian  plays,  and  waa 
(‘S|K.'cially  notable  as  Rosalind  and  Lady  Mac- 
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bctli.  Groat  partn,  too,  wore  Camille  and  Mary 
Stuart.  Slie  appeared  with  great  auceoss,  aliM), 
in  modern  plays.  Although  Mn>e.  Modjeska 
never  learned  to  speak  English  proficiently,  so 
great  was  her  dramatic  power  that,  even  in 
plays  in  that  language,  her  audiences  rarely 
felt  the  luck.  In  1807  sIh*  went  again  to  Poland, 
but  she  was  refusetl  {>ermis8iun  to  act  because 
of  a 8[>eecb  made  by  her  at  the  Woman’s  Con* 
gress  at  the  Chicago  W’orld’s  Fair.  In  1005 
Mmc.  Modjeska  resolved  to  retire  from  the  stage, 
although  still  in  the  fullness  of  her  powers. 
She  was  given  a testimonial  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  City  on  May  2 of 
that  year.  E.  C.  Stedman  read  an  address  and 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  a poem  on  that  occa- 
sion. After  several  performances  in  other  cities, 
she  retired  to  her  farm,  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  at  work  on 
a volume  of  memoirs. 

MOHAMMED  V.  (Turkish  form,  Mehmed.) 
Twenty-ninth  Sultan  of  Turkey,  succee<led  to  the 
throne  on  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid  II. 
on  April  27,  1900.  His  name  b<«fore  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Sultanate  was  Moliammeil  Rechad, 
and  he  is  the  brother  of  Abdul  Hamid.  He 
was  b<irn  on  Noveniltcr  3,  1844.  In  1870,  wl»en 
Abdul  Hamid  ascended  the  throne  as  successor 
to  Murad  V.,  his  brother,  wlio  had  been  de- 
clared insane,  Mohammed  Rechad  was  placed  by 
the  former  in  a detached  pavilion  of  the 
Y'ildiz  Kiosk,  and  tlierc  he  was  kept,  a virtual 
prisoner,  for  over  thirty  years.  As  his  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world  was  practically 
cut  off  during  this  period,  naturally  but  little 
w’as  known  of  his  personal  characteristics  when 
he  was  made  Sultan  by  the  Young  Turks.  It 
was  known,  however,  that  while  he  was  not 
notably  strong  in  intellectual  attributes,  he  was 
more  liberal  in  his  political  views  than  Abdul 
Hamid.  He  is  supposed  to  have  kept  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  to 
have  8)Tnpathire<l,  to  sonje  degree,  at  least,  with 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Y'oung  Turks.  See 
Addul  Hamid;  Turkey. 

MOND,  Ludwiq.  a German  chemist,  died 
December  11,  1909.  He  was  born  at  Cassel, 
Germany,  in  18.19,  and  attemled  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  bis  native  town.  From  there  he  went 
to  study  chemistry  at  Marburg,  and  under 
UoWrt  Bunsen  at  Heidelberg.  His  first  contri- 
bution to  industrial  chemistry  was  the  method 
for  recovering  sulphur  which  was  lost  ns  cal- 
cium sulphide  in  the  black  ash  wn.ste  of  the 
Ijcblanc  so<la  process.  In  1H(»2  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  obtained  a p<»st  in  large  chemical 
works,  where  ho  worked  out  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  patent.  He  returned  to  the  ('on- 
tinent  two  years  later  and  creet<*d  an  alkali 
manufactory  on  the  Ixhlanc  system  at  Utrecht, 
He  returned  to  England  in  18(»7,  and  thence- 
forth made  it  his  permanent  home.  In  1872  he 
introdiiced  into  England  the  prooes.s.  invented 
by  Ernest  St»lvay.  of  utilizing  a reaction 
wlverehy,  without  the  intervention  of  sulphur 
in  any  form,  cnrlmnate  of  soda  is  produced  hy 
the  action  of  carlmnic  acid  <m  hrliu*  saturated 
with  gii!»4*ouft  ammonia.  In  1873  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Sir  .lohn  Brunner  in  the 
manufueture  of  alkali  under  tliis  process.  As 
A result  of  hi.s  invention,  Uh’  pr<H'csa  was  made 
practical.  Among  other  problems  which  ho 
S4dved,  was  that  of  recovering  the  cldorine  lost 
in  the  form  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  in  1890, 


as  a result  of  his  improvements,  he  rendered 
the  ammonia  process  an  effective  competitor 
with  the  Leblanc  process  in  the  production  of 
bleaching  powder.  He  invented  a system  of 
producing  power-gas,  which  is  known  by  his 
name.  Dr.  Mond  made  many  other  successful 
and  useful  inventions  in  chemistry.  He  became 
w'ealthy  and  w'as  a munificent  benefactor  of 
scientific  research.  Ho  was  a collector  of  pic- 
tures, and  his  gallery  of  old  Italian  masters 
came  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
new'er  collections  in  England. 

MOMSON,  Sir  Edmund  John.  A British 
diplomatist,  died  October  29,  1900.  He  was 
l)orn  in  1834,  the  third  son  of  the  sixth  Baron 
Monson.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford. In  1858  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  All 
Souls*  College,  and  ten  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed examiner  in  modern  languages  for  the 
Taylorian  scholarships.  He  liegan  his  diplo- 
matic career  in  185fi,  when  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  British  Legation  in  Paris.  In  1858  he 
was  sent  to  Florence,  then  Paris  and  in  the  san>e 
year  Iks  became  private  secretary  to  T^ord  l.yons 
when  the  latter  was  appointed  British  Minister 
to  Washington.  During  the  Civil  War  he  saw 
much  of  President  Lincoln  and  became  friendly 
with  him.  On  his  return  to  England  he  left 
the  diplomatic  service  and  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  enter  Parliament.  For  a short  time  he 
wrote  for  weekly  publications,  and  was  then 
appointed  to  the  Consular  corps,  and  was  sent 
as  Consul  to  the  Azores.  After  three  years  of 
service  there  he  was  made  Consul-General  to 
Hungary,  and  during  the  Turkish  War  of  1870-8, 
ho  was  sent  to  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro, 
Following  this  he  was  Minister-Resident  in 
Uruguay  until  1884,  when  he  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Argentina  and 
Paraguay.  He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to 
Copenhagen  as  Minister,  and  was  transferred  to 
Athens  in  1888.  While  at  Copenhagen  be  acted 
as  arbitrator  in  the  Butterfield  claim,  which 
arose  from  the  detention  of  two  American  ships 
at  St.  Thomas,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
contraband  of  war  for  Venezuela.  He  aor%*ed 
for  a short  period  as  Minister  to  Belgium,  and 
was  then  promoted  to  Ambassador  to  Austria, 
and  in  1890  succeeded  Lord  Dufferin  as  Am- 
bassador to  France.  He  was  British  reprcjM-n- 
tatlvc  in  France  in  the  FasbiHla  troubles,  and 
the  8f)cech  w'hich  be  made  at  that  time  creaUnl 
much  indignation  in  France.  His  action  in  the 
(H)ntroversy,  however,  did  much  to  maintain 
peace.  He  was  retired  in  1904,  when  he  was 
given  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legi<m  of  Ht>nor. 
He  became  Pri\’v  Councillor  in  1903,  and  was 
crente<l  a baronet  In  1905. 

MONSTIERS-MERINVILLE,  Mart  Owex- 
DOUN  (Cai.dwux),  Marquise  des.  An  American 
philanthropist,  died  October  5,  1909.  She  was 
l)orn  in  Kentucky,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Sbakes}H*are  Caldwell,  who  made  a 
large  fortune  building  gas  works.  She  was  edu- 
cate<l  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Man- 
hattanville,  N.  Y.  Her  father  was  originally  a 
Protestant,  and  had  l*een  converUnl  to  Roman 
(’athniicisin  hy  Archbishop  Spalding.  Ho  left 
his  fortune  to  his  two  daHghters.  intniating  it 
to  the  care  of  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria.  IlL 
Al>oiit  1889  Mary  Caldwell  attract'd  public 
notice  by  her  engagement  to  Prince  'Munal, 
grandson  of  the  King  of  Naples.  The  engage- 
ment was  broken  because  she  refused  to  settle 
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on  him  half  her  fortune.  She  donated  $300,000 
to  found  a Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
giving  88  acres  of  land  on  tl>e  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  erecting  three  of  the  university’s  larg- 
est buildings.  In  IK90  she  was  married  in 
Paris  to  the  Marquis  des  Monatiers-Merinville, 
by  Bishop  Spalding.  The  marriage  was  un- 
happy,  and  slie  separated  from  lier  husband  after 
Iter  health  had  broken  down.  In  1004  site  re* 
nounced  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  pub- 
lished a sensational  statement  nlx)ut  her  deci- 
sion. The  Pope  in  special  audience  endeavored 
to  persuade  her  to  reconsider  this  decision,  but 
in  vain.  Before  her  death  she  became  paralyzed 
lielow  the  waist,  and  partially  blind  and  deaf. 

MONTANA.  One  of  the  Northwestern  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is  146,- 
672  square  miles.  The  population  in  1900,  ac- 
cording to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year, 
was  333,695. 

Mikebal  Pboductioi?.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  mineral  products  in  the  State  in  1908 
was  $46,803,841,  which  was  a marked  decrease 
from  the  value  of  the  product  of  1807,  $00,063,- 
611,  and  this  in  turn  was  a considerable  decline 
from  the  value  of  1906,  which  was  $74,126,507. 
The  most  marked  decrease  was  in  the  value  of 
the  product  of  copper,  which  greatly  increased, 
however,  in  the  quantity  mined.  The  compara- 
tive figures  are  as  follows:  1908,  252,503,651 

pounds,  valued  at  $33,330,481;  1907,  224,263,* 
789  pounds,  valued  at  $44,852,758.  Montana 
ranks  first  among  the  States  in  the  value  and 
amount  of  copper  produced.  The  silver  mined 
ill  1008  also  showed  considerable  decrease  in 
lM)th  quantity  and  value,  the  respective  figures 
being  as  follows:  1908,  10.356,200  fine  ounces, 

valued  at  $5,530,500;  1907,  11,129,600  fine 

ounces,  valued  at  $7,345,500.  Gold  was  pro- 
duced to  the  amount  of  152,865  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $3,160,000,  as  compared  with  167,987 
fine  ounces,  valued  at  $3,479,600  in  1907.  The 
roduct  of  coal  shared  in  the  decrease  shown 
y other  minerals.  The  product  in  1008  was 
1,920,100  short  tons,  valued  at  $3,771,248,  as 
compared  with  2,016,857  short  tons,  valued  at 
$3,907,082  in  1907.  Lead  decroaHod  in  value 
from  $215,710  in  1907  to  $194,880  in  1908. 
Zinc  was  produced  in  1908  to  the  value  of  $84,- 
600.  No  zinc  was  produced  in  1907.  The  other 
mineral  products  of  the  State  are  inconsid- 
erable. They  include  clay  products,  lime,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  tungst<*n. 

The  production  of  gold  in  .009  was  estimated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  174,123  fine 
ounces,  with  a value  of  $3,599,400.  The  silver 
production  was  12,000.(M>0  fine  ounces,  valued 
at  $6,241,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  1,643,800 
fine  ounces  over  the  production  of  1908. 

The  production  of  copper  showed  a large  in- 
crease in  1900  and  the  State  again  took  first 
rank,  a place  lost  to  Arizona  in  1907.  The 
proiluction  of  1909  nearly  equaled  tlie  State’s 
previous  record  output  of  314,750,000  pounds 
made  in  1906. 

AfiBici’i.TURE  Ain)  Stock  Raising.  The 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
farm  crons  in  the  State  in  1909,  according  to 
figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, were  as  follows:  Corn.  175.000 

bushels,  valued  at  $150,000  from  5000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  6,012.000  bushels,  valued  at  $5,- 

230.000  from  185.000  acres;  spring  wheat,  4,- 

752.000  bushels,  valued  nt  .$4,134,000  from  165,- 
OOO  acres;  oats,  15,390,000  bushels,  valued  at 


$6,404,000  from  300,000  acres;  barley,  1,900.000 
bushels,  valued  at  $1, 197.0(H)  from  fio.OOO  acres; 
rye,  58,000  bushels,  valued  at  $44,000  from  2000 
acres;  {xitatoes,  4,500.000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,- 

295.000  from  25,000  acres;  hay,  995,000  tons, 
valued  at  $9,950,000  from  556, (HM)  acres;  llax- 
seed,  120,000  bushels,  valued  at  $192,000  from 

10.000  acres.  The  wlii-nt  crop  sliowod  an  in- 
crease in  1909  over  1908,  the  production  in  that 
year  having  been  3,703,000  bushels.  The  oat 
crop  in  1909  was  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  1908,  which  was  10,566,(X)0  bushels,  while  the 
acreage  increased  from  254.000  to  300,000.  Tlio 
potato  crop  in  1909  was  nearly  double  that  of 
1908,  which  was  2,760.000  bushels,  while  the 
acreage  increased  from  20,000  to  25,000  acres. 
The  hay  crop  of  1909  was  slightly  smaller  than 
that  of  1908,  which  was  1,050,000  tons.  The 
acreage  in  flaA.seed  increased  from  9000  to 

10.000  acres,  while  the  product  increased  from 

104.000  to  120,000  bushels.  The  improvements 

carried  on  in  the  State  by  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  in  recent  years  has  resulted 
in  great  improvement  in  agricultural  conditions. 
The  number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on 
January  1,  1910  was  as  follows:  Horses,  319,* 

OOO;  milch  cows,  80,000;  other  cattle,  842,(HM); 
sheep,  5,747,000;  swine,  75,000.  Tlic  increase  in 
dairy  cattle  has  been  large  since  1900,  and 
sheep  and  swine  have  also  increa.*«od  materially, 
giving  the  State  second  rank  in  the  production 
of  wool  and  number  of  sheep.  The  wf>ol  clipped 
in  1900  was  31,818,240  pounds. 

Educatio.n.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1908  showed 
a school  population  in  1907  of  73.269,  of  whom 
36,895  were  boys  and  36,374  were  girls.  Tbo 
whole  number  enrolled  during  the  year  was  50,* 
616,  The  average  daily  attendance  was  34,699. 
Tliere  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  and  in  the  enrollment,  but 
a decrease  in  the  average  daily  attendance. 
There  is  serious  need  of  an  amendment  to  the 
compulsory  school  law,  so  that  the  two  and  a 
half  mile  limit  shall  not  l>e  a subterfuge  for 
allowing  children  to  remain  away  from  school. 
The  rural  school  problem  is  the  moat  difiiciilt  in 
the  educational  administration  of  the  State. 
In  an  area  of  HG.OOO  square  miles  there  are 
but  016  school  districts.  The  disbursements  for 
education  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1907, 
amounted  to  $2,396,122. 

Finance.  The  report  of  tlic  State  Trea.siirer 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Noveml>or  30,  1907, 
and  1908  showed  a balance  on  hand  December 
1,  1006,  of  $840,941.  The  receipts  for  1907-8 
were  $0,343,012.  while  the  diahursemenl.s  for 
1907  were  $3,087,105  and  for  1908  $2,691,790, 
leaving  a balance  on  hand  Novomlier  30,  1908, 
of  $564,116.  The  chief  receipts  were  from  the 
general  fund,  school  income  and  from  the  per- 
manent school  fund.  The  chief  expenditurc-s 
were  on  account  of  the  general  fund,  perma- 
nent school  fund,  school  income  fund,  and  the 
School  of  Mines  permanent  fund. 

Politics  and  Government.  Following  the 
example  of  the  California  I..egislaturo,  tliere  was 
introduced  into  the  Montana  l.rf'gialature  on  Fel>- 
ruary  16  a bill  providing  for  the  segregation  of 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  and  another  hill  was  in- 
troduced which  provided  that  hereafter  no  alien 
should  own  or  Ik*  in  possession  of  realty  in  the 
Stall*.  By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  aliens  must 
dis[M)se  of  their  holdings  liefore  the  expiration 
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of  five  jeara.  uiuior  penalty  of  iU  *alc  under  ju- 
dicial prr»coed>n);i«,  the  amount  reuli7.ed  to  l)C  at 
tli«  di8]KMwil  of  the  t)wner  or  afwiifmH*  after  one 
year.  If  uncalled  for  within  that  time  the  funda 
ao  derived  n>ay  revert  to  Umj  scIukjI  fund.  Thia 
waa  practically  the  same  ^ mcoaure  na  that  in- 
troduced into  the  (Jaliforiiia  Legislature.  The 
bills  failed  of  passage.  (>n  February  lU  an  in- 
termarriage bill  was  rejected  by  the  Asi^erably. 
Ah  noted  behiw,  measures  were  paHs<>d  removing 
judicial  eh*<'tinnH  from  partisan  politics.  On 
February  15  a bill  prohibiting  race  track  gam- 
bling in  th«  Slate  passed  the  legislature.  On 
April  0 A decr»*e  was  issued  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  equity  suit  between  the  I'niU'd 
States  and  the  Xorthern  Pacific  Railroad  ('om- 
pany.  the  Rocky  Ford  Coal  Company  and  the 
Northwestern  Improvement  Company.  This  suit 
was  instituted  on  .July  13,  lUOH,  to  cancel  the 
patents  issued  for  1120  acres  of  coal  land.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  held  title 
to  this  land  in  the  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  created  by  Act  of  March  2.  ispfl.  Section 
3 of  the  act  provide<l  that  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  might  dei*d  to  the  government  any 
lands  held  by  it  within  either  this  National 
Park  or  the  Pacific  Forest  Re.scrvc  and  select  in 
lieu  thereof  an  equal  quantity  of  non-mineral 
lands.  Pursuant  to  this  provision  the  Railroad 
Company  iw*lected  the  1120  acr«*s  of  land  in  con- 
troversy and  received  the  patents  therefor.  At 
the  time  of  such  selections  these  lands  were 
classified  as  non-mineral  lands.  It  develoinsl 
later,  however,  that  they  were  valuable  c«)al 
lands.  This  suit  w'os  instituted  to  cancel  the 
railroad'H  patent  for  the  lands  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  valuable  coal  lands,  their  value 
being  alh^nl  to  l>e  more  than  $100,000,000.  See 
Electoral  Reform. 

Other  Events.  On  March  30,  the  lost  spike 
in  the  new  trans-continental  railway,  the  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee  and  Puget  Round,  was  driven 
at  Missoula.  The  total  length  of  the  new  road 
is  243(1  miles,  (Roe  Railroaps.)  A severe  bliz- 
zard occurred  in  the  State  on  .January  11  and 
caused  much  sufTcrine.  The  railroa<ls  found  it 
difiicult  to  move  coal  to  northern  points  in  the 
State,  w'here  the  thermometer  stood,  in  some 
places,  at  over  60  degrees  Ik*1ow  zero.  The 
strike  of  the  railway  switchmen  which  broke 
out  in  Noveml>PT  w’as  severely  felt  in  the  State, 
especially  in  the  large  smeUer  works  at  Butte 
and  Anaconda,  which  for  a time  were  obliged  to 
shut  ilown.  Roe  RTRtKEft. 

Lrmai.ATiox.  Among  the  measures  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  1001)  arc  those  noted  Indow: 
A mwsiire  passed  providing  for  non-partisan  ju- 
dicial nominations.  Lincoln’s  birthday  and  Co- 
lumbus day  were  mode  legal  holidays  in  the 
State.  A measure  wa.s  passed  Lirhidding  re- 
bating and  discrimination  by  life  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  menaures  were  taken  against  tuU'r- 
ciilosia  and  other  communicable  diseases.  Oper- 
ators of  coal  mines  are  made  liable  to  employees 
in  case  of  utter  disability,  regardless  of  tl>e 
qiie^ition  of  negligence.  Measures  were  passed 
prohibiting  to  sonic  oxtently  trusts  and  monop- 
olies. 

Officers:  Oovernor,  Edwin  L.  Norris.  Demo- 
crat; Lieufennnt  Oovemor,  William  R.  Allen, 
Repnhlienn;  Reeretary  of  Rtate.  A.  N.  Yoder, 
Repnldiean;  Treasurer.  Elmer  K.  Ksselstyn.  Re- 
publican; Auditor,  II.  R.  (’iinningham.  Republi- 
can: Attorney-Oeneml.  A.  .T.  (Jnlen.  Republican ; 
Adjutant-Ocncral.  Philip  Grecnan.  Democrat; 


Superintendent  of  Education,  W.  E.  UarmoB, 
Republican. 

.IiuiciABV.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  .Ju.stice, 
XluHKlnre  Brantley.  Republican;  Juatici's,  Henry 
C.  Smith,  Hepulilican;  William  L.  Holloway, 
Republican : Clerk,  .lohn  T.  Atliey,  Republican. 

The  State  Li‘gi.slaturo  of  llMiq  waa  comp«»«ed 
of  17  Hepuhiicana  and  10  Democrats  in  tbe 
Senate,  and  33  Republicans  and  3H  IXunocraU 
in  the  House.  The  State  representativt*#  in 
(.oDgress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congrxt 
of  tlie  article  I'nited  Stati;h, 

HONTENEOBO.  A hereditary  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  constituting  one  of  the  Bal- 
kan States  (<xmstitution  granted  Doceml>er  19, 
100.1).  Area,  34.sfi  square  miles;  population 
(diminished  by  emigration).  225.000  (Roman 
Catholics  14, (MM);  .\lusHulmans.  I3.1MH),  the  re- 
mainder OrtlKxlox  Slavs).  Capital,  Cettinje, 
|>opulation  (11)07)  500(1,  exclusive  of  a perma- 
nent garrison  of  COO.  The  M'*ntenegrlns  belong 
to  the  SiTvian  branch  of  the  Slav  race.  Edu- 
cation ia  free  and  ct)mpuljk>ry.  Tho  Gn*ek 
Orthodox  is  the  prevailing  religion.  A lai^ 
portion  of  tho  country  is  unouUivable.  Some 
small  crops  are  growm  for  home  consumption, 
and  cattle  are  raised  in  large  numWrs  (esti- 
mate of  live-stock,  60,000  cattle.  500,000  slieep 
and  goats,  3000  horses  and  8000  swine).  To- 
bacco (manufacture,  sale,  and  export,)  is  a gov- 
ernment monopoly.  Course  wmdens  arc  manu- 
factured. The  imports  and  exports  in  11)07  were 
valued  at  £261,000  and  £56,000  respectively, 
against  £240.000  and  £81. (MX)  in  M)0(L  The  first 
railway  (Antivari  to  I>ake  5icutari)  was  o|>em*d 
in  December.  lOOH;  length.  11  miles.  There  are 
excellent  highwayo.  Ix'ngth  of  telegraph  lines, 
628  miles.  The  revenue  ami  expenditure  were 
estimated  (1007)  at  2,OHO.OOO  and  2.8K8.b03 
Austrian  kroner  respectively.  The  public  debt 
is  stated  at  £70.000.  The  Austrian  government 
contributes  annually  20.000  kroner  to  c«>ver 
part  of  the  postal  expemliture,  and  Russia 
gives  £40.000  towards  the  military,  educational, 
and  hospital  expenditure.  The  army  is  on  a 
militia  basis.  The  reigning  sovereign  is  Prince 
Niclmlaa  L,  born  fVtolter  7 (September  25), 
1841;  married.  Novemlier  8,  i860,  to  Milena  Pe- 
trovna Vucotich,  daughter  of  Renator  Peter 
V'ucotich.  The  heir  apparent  U Prince  Danilo 
Alexander,  born  June  20.  1871.  The  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  (Skupshtina)  arc 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Prime  Minister. 
MiniHler  of  Justice  and  of  Foreign  AfTairs,  M. 
Tomnnovich. 

Army.  The  army  is  a militia  in  which  cverr 
sound  Montenegrin  is  liable  for  service  from  hia 
18th  to  his  60th  year.  There  are  mainUiine<l 
two  battalions  of  infantrv  in  whieh  400  recruits 
receive  Instruction  for  ^nur.  months,  two  field 
and  mountain  batteries  where  100  men  receive 
instruction  for  six  months,  and  likewise  a simi- 
lar engineer  organization  with  the  same  perio«5 
of  inHtruction,  (Jn  Rumlays  and  holidays  the 
militia  receive  military  training  and  the  num- 
la-r  of  men  wlio  have  received  military  instruc- 
tion has  ls«en  estimated  at  .36.000  In  infantry 
and  1200  artillery.  On  a war  basis  there  would 
l>o  formed  12  brigades,  including  11  briga<U's  of 
infantry  with  .58  battalions  and  1 artillery  bri- 
gade with  12  Iwitteries,  the  total  strength  being 
estimated  between  50.600  nntl  60.000.  Tlie  ar- 
tillery is  provided  with  48  mountain  guns, 
36  field  guns.  44  siege  guns,  and  20  machine 
guns. 
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Tho  chiof  qurfltion  alTecting  Montenegro  which 
arose  out  of  the  Ihilkan  crisis  of  liK)K,  was  the 
status  of  Antivari.  MonteJiegro  desiretl  the  re- 
peal of  Article  20  of  the  Treaty  of  lierlin  and 
negotiations  currie<l  on  with  the  Powers  to 
that  end  during  1000  resulU^  in  ti  satisfactory 
adjustment.  Kw  Pai.kan  Qitistio.n. 

MOKTSEBRAT.  A presidency  of  the  To- 
ward Islands  (q.  V.).  Area,  .*12  square  miles; 
population  (1001)  12.215.  (’hief  town,  Ply- 
mouth, 14fll  inhabitants.  There  are  1000  acres 
tinder  lime  trees;  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  coeno, 
papain,  arrowroot  and  lime-juice  arc  tl»e  chief 
prfKlucts.  Preserves,  jams,  pickles,  etc.,  aro 
lit  up  for  exj>ort.  Imports  and  exports  in 
008-9  were  £40,102  ami  £45,304  (Sea-Island 
cotton  £13,32.5)  respectively,  against  £32.750 
and  £35.183  in  1007-8.  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. 1007-8.  £10,233  and  £8010;  1008-9,  £10,- 
050  an.l  £0026.  Public  debt  (1009),  £11,100. 
C’ommissioner  and  Tn‘asurer  (1909),  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  B.  Davidson-Houston. 

MOOR.  Sir  Raumi  Pknoam  Rayment.  An 
English  public  oflicial,  died  September  14.  1000. 
He  wasliorii  in  1860  and  was  educated  privately. 
He  served  as  district  inspector  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  from  1881  to  1880.  In  1802 
ho  was  ap^K)int(*d  deputy  commissioner  and 
vice  consul  in  the  Oil  Rivers  (Niger  Coast) 
Protectorate  and  adjoining  native  territory. 
From  1802  to  1805  he  wjis  acting  commissioner 
and  consul-general  and  from  1806  to  1900  he 
was  commissioner  and  consul-gencrnl  of  the 
Niger  Coast  ProU^ctorate.  In  lOiK)  he  was  ap- 
pointed high  cominissitmer  of  Southern  Nigeria 
and  held  this  position  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

MOBAN,  .lon.s  It.  An  American  lawyer  and 
public  official.  <!ied  February  0,  1000.  lie  was 
iK>rn  in  18(50  and  graduated*  at  Boston  T’niver- 
sity.  He  praeticeil  law’  in  Boston  until  1000, 
when  after  a sensational  canvass  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  of  Suffold  county  (Boston) 
on  a “reform’^  ticket.  His  attempts  to  en- 
force the  fw>-called  blue-laws  ” against  liquor 
selUng  in  Th»ston  made  a remarkable  sensation, 
and  Moran  was,  for  a time,  almost  a national 
(Igure.  lie  was  nominated  for  (Jovernor  by  the 
Probibitinnisls.  the  Independence  T.eague  nn<l  the 
Deinoernlic  parties  in  1006,  but  failed  of  election 
by  27,(M»f)  vr)tes.  HU  exertions  in  this  campaign 
were  the  indiri'ct  cause  of  his  death. 

MORAVIANS,  calU'd  also  the  United 
BRETiiatN  (Cnitas  Fratrum)  and  the  Moravian 
CiiVBcil.  An  evangidieal  denomination  which  had 
its  beginning  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  among 
tlie  followers  of  John  Huss.  It  was  esiablislted 
in  Amerien  in  1735  in  (leorgia.  where  a colony 
f)f  Moravians  had  settled,  but  Ave  years  after- 
ward removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  built 
the  towns  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth.  The  Mo- 
ravians had  at  the  U^ginning  of  1900  a total 
number  of  17.0.51  communicants,  of  whom  the 
American  Moravian  Church  North  included  13,- 
032,  and  the  American  Moravian  Church  South, 
4010.  There  were  122  churehea  and  141  min- 
isters, In  the  Northern  Province  there  are  40 
misHionary  societies  with  a membership  of  3984. 
In  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  chiireh  there  wore 
at  the  liegitining  of  1000,  14.370  scholars,  and 
1520  oflicers  and  teachers.  Funds  were  main- 
tained for  retired  ministers  and  widows  of  min- 
isters. The  church  sustains  miS'^ions  in  Africa. 
Alaska,  Asia,  Australia,  I.4ibrndor.  Nicaragua. 
South  America,  West  Indies  and  Bohemia.  A 


Homo  for  lA*pcr8  is  supported  in  Jerusalem, 
Among  the  educational  institutions  under  tho 
auspices  of  tho  Moraviuns  are  the  Moravian 
College  and  Thwlogieal  Seminary  at  Bethlehem; 
the  Moravian  Parochial  ScIuhiI  for  Boys,  the 
Moravian  S<*minary  for  (Jirls,  Isith  at  Bethleln'm, 
Pennsylvania;  I.inden  Hull  St-miimry  fur  Girls 
at  LititZi  Pennsylvania ; an  Academy  for  Girls 
at  Salem,  North  Carolina;  and  the  Nazareth 
Hall  for  Boys  at  Nuzarcth,  Pennsylvania.  Tlio 
English  official  organ  of  the  Church  is  The  Mo- 
rariort,  and  the  German  olVieial  organ  is  Dcr 
firueder  liotttchnficr.  Tho  Provincial  Synod  of 
the  American  Moravian  Chuurch  North  was  held 
at  Lititx,  Pennsylvania,  in  Si-pleml»er,  1008. 
The  next  Synod  of  this  branch  will  Ik*  held  in 
1913.  The  General  S\-nod  of  the  Church  through- 
out the  world  waa  held  at  Herrnhut,  Saxony, 
Germany,  in  June,  1009. 

MOBFILL,  William  Richard.  An  English 
scholar,  dii*d  Novenil>er  0,  1900.  He  was  bom 
about  1830  and  was  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  a Arst  class 
in  classics  in  18.55,  and  in  1880  became  reader 
in  Russian  and  other  Slavonic  languages.  Ho 
M’ns  raised  by  decree  of  the  U^niversity  to  the 
rank  of  professor  in  1000,  and  waa  appointed 
curator  of  the  Taylor  Institute.  His  impor- 
tant works  on  Slavonic  literature,  language  and 
history  include  grammars  of  Polish,  1884;  Ser- 
vian. 1887;  Russian,  1880;  Czech,  1808,  and 
Slavonic  Literature.  1883;  of  Ktutia, 

1801;  8tory  of  Poland,  1893;  and  n History  of 
Jtusnin  from  Ihe  liirth  of  Peter  the  Great  to 
yicholajt  II.,  1002. 

MOBGANSTEBN,  Lina  (Baueb).  A Ger- 
man social  reformer,  died  December,  1900.  She 
was  born  at  Breslau  In  1830,  the  daughter  of 
R merebant  of  that  city.  After  a course  In 
tho  common  schools  at  Breslau  and  study  at 
home,  she  liecame  the  wife  of  Thewlor  Morgan- 
stern,  a physician.  She  early  took  an  interest 
in  sociological  problems  and  fornio<l  a league 
to  aid  the  poor  school  children  of  Breslau  when 
she  was  but  eighteen  years  old.  Shortly  after 
her  marriogt'  slie  formed  a league  to  improve 
the  condition  of  workingmen,  and  at  this  timo 
founded  also  the  Berlin  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, of  which  she  afterwards  became  the  presi- 
dent. The  domestic  distress  tliat  followed  tho 
war  of  1866  led  her  to  found  the  Berlin  Pub- 
lic Kitchens,  which  proverl  to  l»e  the  moat 
notable  of  her  economic  acliievements.  These 
kitchens,  which  aimed  to  provide  food  for  tho 
poor,  were  inmieiliately  patronized  by  thou- 
sands, and  they  still  continue  to  provide  tho 
means  by  which  many  of  tlie  poor  inhabitants 
of  Bi'rlin  are  enabled  to  live.  The  plan  of 
these  kitchens  was  followecl  out  in  other  largo 
German  citii‘s.  After  three  vears  spent  in 
charge  of  tlu>se  kitchens  she  f^oiinAed  the  so- 
ciety for  the  protection  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, She  also  brought  into  exi-ntence  .an  acad- 
emy for  the  instruction  of  young  women  who 
wished  to  learn  the  useful  arts,  tho  Berlin 
Working^^’omcn’8  Union  and  the  Berlin  Hiuise- 
keepers’  Fnion.  The  great  rise  in  the  price 
of  fo<Kl  following  tlic  Franco-German  War  ro- 
sultoil  in  the  founding  of  the  last  named  so- 
ciety. which  is  still  active  and  issues  a maga- 
zine devoted  to  its  interests.  In  addition  tO 
her  work  as  a reformer  in  economic  matters, 
Frau  Morgnnstorn  was  the  author  of  many 
popular  children’s  stories.  She  wrote  also  varl- 
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oufl  books  connootfnl  with  hor  philanthropic  cn* 
Icrpriscs.  She  first  nwakcned  in  the  inhahi- 
tanlH  of  Herlin  in  her  penerution  a desire  to 
improve  by  economic  aid  the  condition  of  tl»e 
less  fortunate. 

MOBOCCO.  An  independent  Mohammedan 
empire  in  northwestern  Africa.  The  area  is 
ostimate«l  at  2:14, rtX)  square  nnles;  the  |>opula* 
tion  at  about  H, 000, 000.  A more  recent  esti- 
mate of  the  population,  howj'ver,  is  between 
4.340,000  and  4,580,000,  the  principal  details 
beinp:  Coast  region,  Tangier  to  Magndor, 

2,200,000;  Atlas-Kitf  regum,  1,500,000;  Mill- 
ava  Valiev,  2(M).(MK);  Wa4l  Draa,  100.000  to 
250,000;  Wad  Zir.  (with  Tafilet),  120,000  to 
2(K),000.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Herhers, 
IliMlouin  and  Miusl  Arabs  and  Tuaregs,  and 
belong  to  the  Malekite  sect  of  the  Sunnite 
Mohammedans.  The  Christian  population 
amounts  to  only  a few  thousands,  almost  en- 
tirely in  Tangier  or  other  coast  towns.  Three 
cities  are  recognized  as  capitals  of  Morocco: 
Fez,  with  an  estimated  population  of  140,000; 
Moroceo.  50,000;  Mequinez,  25,000.  The  prin- 
cipal port  is  Tangier,  with  alsuit  65.000  in- 
habitants (10,000  foreign).  Other  towns,  all 
on  the  coast,  are;  Rnlwit.  35.100  (100  foreign)  ; 
Casablanca.  33.000  (HOOfl  foreign):  Mogador, 
30,800  ( 800  foreign);  Tetiian.  20.300  ( 300  for- 
eign); Mazagan,  15,400  (400  foreign). 

I.NDrsTHiKH  AND  CoMMKRrE.  Tlip  principal 
industries  are  agriculture  and  live-stock  rais- 
ing. The  mineral  resources  are  undeveloped. 
There  is  a limitetl  manufacture  of  carpets  and 
slippers.  The  principal  crops  include  cereals, 
pulse,  esparto,  hemp  and  fruit.  As  complete 
records  of  the  foreign  commerce  are  not  kept, 
only  estimates,  based  on  various  datA  and 
approximating  more  or  less  to  accuracy,  can 
Im‘  nia<Ie.  For  1008  the  total  import  value 
was  placed  at  alsmt  $12,305.CM>0,  and  export 
value  $10..370,000.  The  share  of  Great  Britain 
was  stated  at  $4,008,000  for  imports  and 
$3,108,000  for  exfmrta;  France  and  Algeria, 
$4,307,000  and  $1,004,000,  respectively;  tier- 
many,  $307,000  and  $1,003,000.  The  principal 
articles  of  import  include  rice,  woolens,  cot- 
tons, silks,  tea,  wines  and  spirits,  sugar,  can- 
dles and  metal  wares.  The  principal  articles 
of  export,  in  1007.  are  stated  as  follows:  Bar- 

lev,  $2,150,000;  hides  and  skins.  $!MiO.<MK);  eggs, 
$828,000;  wheat.  $801,500;  almonds.  $4!H.500; 
beef  cattle,  $45!), 000.  Morticco  has  no  railway. 

Army.  The  regular  army  is  com|>osed  of 
approximately  25,000  men.  recruited  from  tho 
various  tril^es,  and  composed  of  tlu>se  Itetween 
the  ag«’s  of  sixteen  and  sixty  wdio  have  not 
purchased  exemption,  and  for  whom  suhsti- 
tiites  are  not  provided  by  the  triln’s.  Each 
trilie  furnishes  one  “ Tahor.”  which  should  Im* 
composiHi  normally  of  500  men.  and  is  named 
after  the  trilie.  The  most  of  the  Talsir  of 
the  standing  army  are  infantrymen  only,  but 
some  contain  mounted  men  and  other  foot  ar- 
tillery, tlie  latter  h«*ing  a privilrg»*d  class  and 
niinilM'ring  lM»tw<s*n  800  and  000.  distrihnted  at 
the  capitals  and  sea  const  towns.  The  field 
artillery  immU'rs  ol»out  4(MM)  ennnom't'rs  or- 
ganized into  two  Tal»ors  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  composed  mainly  of  the  Mucha- 
zina,  the  national  military  iMdiiH*.  There  are 
forty  Talw)rs  of  infantry,  each  divided  into 
five  divisions.  There  Is  litth»  organization  in 
the  army  and  if  is  far  from  Uurig  a homog- 
enous whole.  Tlie  rifle  is  the  Martini-Henry, 


and  the  field  artillerx'  have  altout  ten  batteries 
of  moilern  Euro|M*an  field  (Schneider),  moun- 
fain  (Krupp)  and  machine  (Maxim)  guns. 
Europ<*an  instructors,  mostly  Frcmch.  hare 
N'on  eniploved,  hut  they  have  brought  little 
military  efliciency  to  the  army.  The  militia 
was  compose<l  of  from  25,(HK)  to  100,000  men, 
and  was  estimated  of  greater  value  than  the 
regular  army. 

(lovERN JJKNT,  ETC.  Morocco  1s  an  absolute 
monarchy,  with  the  Sultan  nominally  supreme 
in  matters  lK)th  civil  and  religious.  His  real 
power,  however,  depends  largidy  upon  circum- 
stance and  his  own  character.  The  Sultan 
in  1009  w’as  Mulal  Abd  el-Hafid,  who  dethroned 
his  brotlu*r,  Mulai-Abd-cl-Aziz.  He  was  pro- 
claimed Sultan  at  Morocco  City,  Augu.st  25. 
1007;  at  Fez.  January  4,  1008,  and  at  Tan- 
gier, August  23,  1008,’  and  waa  recognized  by 
the  Powers  .lanuary  6,  1000.  Tlio  annual 
customs  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  $2,000,- 
000.  Further  revenue  accrues  from  internal 
ta.xes,  which  are  often  simply  extortion,  and 
from  monopolies.  Tl>e  public  debt  includes 
French  loans  aggregating  about  06.000.000 
francs.  The  Sultan  has  al>out  3000  infantry 
and  a gunr«l  of  2000  to  3(MK)  negro  cavalry. 
Tlierc  is  also  a sort  of  mounted  police,  num- 
l»ering  perhaps  8000  or  10.000  men.  an<l  a few 
unorganized  batteries  of  artillery,  with  about 
SOO  men.  In  addition,  there  can  he  mobilized 
for  active  service  al)out  40,000  irregulars,  foot 
and  horse.  Sec  foregoing  paragraph. 

History. 

The  Frenco  Otcitattox.  Early  in  tbe 
year  the  situation  in  Morocco  was'  change*! 
i)y  the  recall  of  General  d’.Xmade  and  the 
partial  evacuation  of  Casablanca.  The  French 
did  not  feel  warrantwl  In  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  their  troops,  as  the  police  or- 
ganization was  not  complete  and  there  was 
no  gunraiitee  for  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  country.  To  withdraw  the  entire  army 
of  occupation  might  result  in  the  return  of 
conditions  which  France  had  made  such  heavy 
sacrifices  to  remove.  Formal  violation  of  the 
act  of  Algeciras  through  the  interxention  of 
France  in  Morocco  had  now  been  going  on 
for  more  than  a year  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  Euro|)cnn  Powers,  and  it  was  unlikely 
that  they  would  protest  if  France  continued 
to  nmiutain  a partial  military  occupation.  Gen- 
eral d’Amade  was  received  in  France  with 
enthusiasm  and  decorated  with  the  military 
medal,  tlie  highest  honor  that  can  he  won 
by  an  officer.  He  was  pl-iinly  the  hero  of 
the  war,  and  was  contraste<l  In  the  public 
press  with  his  preilecessor.  General  Orude, 
whose  dilatory  tactics  won  for  him  the  nick- 
name of  “ Drudiis  ('unctator.”  Early  in  May 
the  French  Minister.  M.  Regnault,  was  sent  on 
a mission  to  Fez  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  Mulai  Hafid.  AH 
difficulties  with  r.ormany  were  apparently  re- 
moved by  a definite  settlement  ^tween  the 
two  Powers  in  regard  to  Morocco  which  wra.s 
signed  on  Fel-ruary  9.  (See  Fra?*ce,  para- 
graphs on  Uittiory.)  The  award  of  the  Hague 
Trilmnul  in  the  afTair  of  the  Casablanca 
deserters  was  rendenxl  on  May  22.  This 
blunusl  the  (Jerman  Consulate  for  exceo<ling  its 
jurisdictiiin  in  trying  to  protect  the  German  de- 
serters, but  disapproved  the  action  of  th*- 
Frencli  in  not  respecting  the  dc  facto  protec- 
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tion  by  the  Conaulate  as  far  aa  poaaible,  for 
threatening  the  ('onaul  with  a revolver  and 
for  maltreating  the  Moroccan  soldiers  of  the 
Consulate.  There  was  a tendency  in  the  pre^ss 
at  first  to  applaud  the  energy  and  ability  of 
Mulai  Hafid,  who  was  said  to  l>e  progressive 
and  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Europeans, 
but  as  time  went  on  these  opinions  gradually 
changed.  The  Moroccan  mission  under  El 
Mokri  for  arranging  terms  with  France  and 
also,  it  was  said,  for  the  placing  of  a loon 
was  receive<l  by  the  French  government  on 
May  26.  These  negotiations,  however,  were 
prolonged  throughout  the  year,  and  greatly 
tried  tla*  patience  of  the  French  authorities. 
The  points  at  issue  were  still  unsettled  in 
November.  In  that  month  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  M.  Pichon,  declared  that  France  must 
Insist  that  some  satisfactory  arrangement  be 
made  and  that  the  negotiations  had  already 
gone  on  too  long.  (Sw  Fbance,  paragraphs 
on  History.)  At  the  same  time  the  dilatory 
course  of  the  Eultan  had  in  a nearly  equal 
degree  tried  the  patience  of  Oermany,  which 
finally  presented  what  amounted  to  an  ulti- 
matum, demanding  payment  of  German  cred- 
itors. Great  Britain  refused  the  Mughxen’s 
proposal  of  a Moroccan  mission,  and  the  tone 
of  the  dispatches  from  Spain  was  very  severe. 
There  was  evidence  that  the  Powers  were  in 
complete  accord  in  insisting  upon  their  de- 
mands against  Morocco.  The  French  demands 
were  for  the  reimbursement  of  their  military 
expenses  in  the  Showia  and  on  the  Algerian 
frontier  and  reparation  for  offenses  against 
the  lives  and  property  of  French  citizens. 
France  refused  to  evacuate  the  Shawia  and 
Casablanca  until  her  demands  were  met.  At 
the  end  of  April  it  was  announced  that  the 
I-rcnch  force  in  the  Shawia  region  was  to  be 
cut  down  to  3000  men. 

The  Sultan’s  Domestic  Foes.  During  the 
year  Sultan  Hafid  was  repeatedly  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  the  tribesmen.  RaisuH  was  appar- 
ently placated,  having  been  appointed  governor 
of  some  twelve  tribes  in  the  north.  Bu  Homara, 
the  pretender,  was  the  chief  cause  of  trouble, 
and  his  campaigns  were  at  first  attended  with 
some  success.  He  was  reported  to  be  encamped 
near  Fez  early  in  March.  On  April  21  Mulai 
Hafid’s  troops  were  defeated  by  Berbers  an«l 
left  a number  of  guns  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  A little  later  two  strong  divisions 
of  fhe  Sultan's  troops  were  sent  against  the 
Beni  Mtir  trilK>snien,  and  by  the  close  of  May, 
ofter  some  sharp  fighting,  succee<led  in  gain- 
ing possession  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the 
tribesmen.  At  that  time  the  latter  sent  a 

deputation  to  tlio  Sultan,  who  pArdomHi  the 
trilK*.  On  March  7 the  Sultan’s  troops  de- 
feated one  of  the  Berber  trilies,  the  Ait  Yussi, 
killing  and  capturing  many  of  them  and  de- 
stroying several  villages.  Shereef  Kittani,  a 
descendant  of  the  former  dynasty,  showed 
signs  of  disaffection  and  was  throw'n  into 
prison.  According  to  the  confessions  of  a 
number  of  his  follow'ers,  all  had  l>een  made 
ready  for  his  proclamation  as  Sultan.  As  a 
result  of  his  treatment  in  prison  he  died  on 
May  4.  On  June  15  the  Sultan's  troops  were 
defeated  by  Bu  H^iniara  about  eight  miles  from 
Fez,  and  the  latter  was  said  to  1m*  ravaging 
the  country  in  the  vicinity.  In  August,  how- 
ever, the  defeat  and  capture  of  Bu  llanmra 
was  definitely  announced,  and  it  was  reported 


that  he  and  his  followers  had  been  taken  to 
Fez,  where  spt*cial  refinements  of  torture  were 
devised  by  the  Sultan  himself.  Meanwhile 
there  had  lieen  many  complaints  of  the  Sul- 
tan’s arbitrary  and  despotic  government.  Many 
of  the  people  wore  thought  to  be  not  unwilling 
to  see  him  defeated.  Tliere  were  signs  of  dis- 
affection among  the  troops  ow'ing  to  his  failure 
to  pay  them,  and  the  Euro|>e:in  instructors 
in  the  army  were  not  paid.  Reports  of  the 
Sultan’s  cruelty  were  frequent  and  wore  the 
subject  of  complaints  by  the  Europeans.  He 
was  reported  to  be  at  odds  with  his  Viziers, 
who,  however,  afterwards  were  reconciled  with 
him.  The  Europeans  also  complained  of  the 
Sultan’s  delay  in  carrying  out  Article  60  of 
the  Algeciras  act,  which  permitted  the  purchase 
of  lands  by  Europeans.  The  Sultan’s  excuse 
for  this  was  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
country’s  institutions  and  the  danger  of  pro- 
cecnling  rapidly  In  making  this  change.  Apart 
from  the  grounds  of  protest  mentioned  in  tbo 
preceding  paragraph,  the  Europeans  were  es- 
poclally  disturbed  by  the  frequent  reports  of 
cruelty.  The  torturing  of  tin*  prisoners  of 
Bu  Hamara  cnuse<l  a protest  from  the  British 
Consul  at  Fez  and  the  French  Consul  at  Tan- 
gier in  August  and  the  Sultan  w'os  formally 
requested  by  the  latter  to  observe  tlie  laws 
of  liunianity.  The  consular  IsMly  at  Fez  vis- 
ited Mulai  Hafid  on  September  1 1 and  pre- 
sented u collective  note  against  the  cruelty 
practiced  on  El  Rhogi’s  followers.  The  Sultan 
replied  to  the  effect  that  he  had  supposed 
that  he  was  inflicting  mild  punishments  in 
depriving  prisoners  of  their  limbs  rather  than 
of  their  lives,  that  the  country  was  half  clvil- 
izod  and  could  not  use  EuroiKnin  methods, 
but  that  he  hoped  the  occasion  lor  punishment 
would  not  arise  again.  The  pretender,  who 
was  at  first  said  to  have  been  executed,  w'os 
afterwards  reported  to  be  still  alive,  but  con- 
fined in  a cage.  Fighting  was  reported  on 
August  12  between  Raisuli  and  the  Benadirs 
with  considerable  losses  on  each  side.  The 
British  mission  was  received  by  the  Sultan 
on  April  17.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  Minister 
had  entered  Fez  on  March  8.  The  Southern 
Kaids  acknowledged  the  Sultan’s  authority  and 
were  receivetl  by  him  in  Fez  on  May  15. 

Spain’s  Morcktan  Campaign.  The  roost  im- 
portant feature  of  the  year  was  the  war  of 
Spain  against  the  Riff  tribes  in  the  region 
of  Melilla.  This  part  of  tlie  country  was 
under  the  protection  of  El  Roghi.  Early  in 
1{H)8  certain  Spanish  mining  companies  had 
begun  work  about  fifteen  miles  from  Mclilla, 
but  in  Octolier  of  that  yenr  the  triliosmen 
revolted  and  raided  the  mines,  whicli  shut  down. 
Spanish  military  posts  w’cre  estahlishe<l  at  two 
points  in  that  region,  and.  order  being  appar- 
ently restored,  the  mines  resumed  work  at 
the  bi'ginning  of  June.  IfiOfi.  The  Moors  at- 
tacked the  mines  and  killecl  a numlier  of  the 
workmen.  The  SpnniunU  retaliated  by  a counter 
attack,  in  which  they  cliasod  the  enemy  for 
a considerable  distance  and  inflicted  a heavy 
loss,  losing  on  their  own  side  a small  num- 
lier.  Reinforcements  W'Cre  m*nt  from  Spain. 
In  July  a fierce  attack  on  the  Spaniards  was 
made  and  a consiilcrablc  number  w’ere  killed. 
At  that  time  the  Moors  outnumliered  the  Span- 
iards, but  measures  were  taken  in  Spain  for 
rapid  reinforcement.  In  a battle  at  .Melilla 
on  July  23,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that 
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15,000  or  10.000  Moors  cnpxfroil,  the 

SpHniards  8uircrc<l  ht'nvilj',  losing  :iOU  killt^d, 
including  many  offiorra,  Tlie  Moore  liavinj; 
doatroyod  part  of  the  railway,  two  SpanUli 
cohimna  were  aont  opiinat  thorn  at  tho  end  of 
July  and  iifrnin  sharp  fi^htin^  took  place,  re* 
8iiltin|7  in  aerioua  Sfianiah  losses,  estimated  at 
2(M),  including  fienera!  l*intt»s  and  other  ofli- 
cera.  The  nunil>er  of  the  Spanish  wounded 
was  estimated  at  800.  The  battle  oc^ 
curred  along  the  railway  in  a rooky  and 
mountainous  tract  of  country  which  was 
intersected  with  ravines.  Owing  to  the  un* 
evenness  of  the  ground  and  the  density  of  the 
undergrowth,  observation  was  difficult,  and  the 
Spanish  column  ran  into  an  ambush  an<l  en* 
countered  a murderous  fire  at  close  range. 
There  vrere  many  instances  of  gallantry  on 
the  part  of  t)»e  Spanish  troops,  wlio  made 
a number  of  bayonet  charges.  Karly  in  August 
the  troops  in  and  around  the  old  fortress  at 
Melilla  numU'rttl  about  24,000,  under  the 
command  of  General  Marina.  Tl»e  promon- 
tory on  which  the  town  was  situated  was 
well  adapted  for  defense.  Jlesidrs  t)ie  oM 
fortress  there  was  a ring  of  blockhouses  and 
forts,  which  seemed,  when  competently  e<iuipped, 
able  to  stand  against  any  infantry  attack. 
To  tho  W’pst  lie  the  two  peaks  of  Gurugu, 
divided  by  a deep  gorge,  and  to  tlie  oiist 
is  the  land  • lock^  sea  called  Mar  C'hica. 
Some  fighting  occurred  on  August  9 at  the 
Spanish  fort  near  Ceuta,  but  the  Moors  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  Fighting  occum*d  also 
on  August  18,  but  without  serious  loss  to 
either  side.  The  fortress  at  Melilla  was  re- 
ported at  that  time  to  be  practically  impreg- 
nable, and  the  Spaniards,  feeling  secure  in 
their  position,  planned  an  advance.  The 
advance  movement  of  the  Spaniards  on  ^p- 
tember  20  resulted  in  giving  them  control  of 
the  poninsuhi.  The  Spanish  casualties  were 
nineteen  killed  including  three  officers,  and  106 
wounded  including  thirteen  officers.  Zeluan 
was  captured  by  two  columns  under  General 
Marina.  By  Octoljer  1 it  seemed  that  the 
Spanish  success  was  assured.  In  October  the 
Moors  attacked  the  Spanish  positions  at  Zeluan 
and  Nador,  but  were  easily  repulsed.  Soon 
after  the  RifTs  asked  for  a 8Usp»*nsion  of  hos- 
tilities in  order  that  they  might  confer  with 
Mulai  Hnfid  as  to  the  terms  of  an  adjust- 
ment. The  objects  of  tlio  campaign  being  prac- 
tically attained,  Spain  was  now  ready  to 
concede  tlie  terms  of  settlement.  Negotia- 
tions between  the  trilwsmon  und  an  envoy 
of  Muhii  Halid  were  going  on  in  XovcmlH^r 
with  favorable  prosj»ec‘ta  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  The  beginning  of  the  Moroccan 
war  was  marked  in  Spain  by  a serious  revolt 
in  Barcelona.  When  tho  troops  were  sent  to 
the  front,  crowds  collected  at  the  railway  sta- 
tions, women  attempted  to  detain  the  troops 
ordered  (o  the  front,  and  many  demonstrations 
were  made  against  the  war.  The  riot  at  Bar- 
celona occurreil  on  July  27  and  resulted  In 
the  killing  of  eleven  |iersons  and  the  wound- 
ing of  fifty,  in  the  making  of  wholesale  arrests 
and  in  the  placing  of  the  disaffected  districts 
under  martial  law.  (S«*e  Si*AfX.  paragraphs 
on  //i>/orv. ) France  had  shou*n  sympathy 
with  Spain  in  her  Moroccan  campaign,  (’or- 
dial  feeling  IielwH'n  the  two  countries  was 
enhanc<*il  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  year  hy  the 
dispatch  of  a military  delegation  from  the  Oran 


division  of  the  French  army  to  Melilla  to 
honor  the  Spanish  soldiery  who  had  fallen 
in  Imttle  and  hy  the  restoration  b)  the  Sjian- 
iards  of  projicrty  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Toward  the  en<l  erf 
Novemb<*r  delegates  of  the  trilwsmen  were  in 
conference  with  the  Spanish  General  Marina. 
Meanwhile  it  was  announctHl  that  tlic  Mrxirs 
of  Nador  had  unconditionally  submitted,  and 
many  of  the  trilM‘smen  were  now  coming  to 
terms.  An  advance  of  the  Spnnurds,  achieved 
without  casualties,  was  regarded  as  the  last 
act  in  the  military  campaign,  and  by  Novem* 
Imt  30  the  war  was  deolar«Hl  to  bo  over.  See 
AanimmoN,  I.\TEB.\ATio?fAL, 

MORRIS,  Mabti:v  FKBDiNAm  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  died  September  12,  1009.  He  was 
born  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  in  1834,  and  gratlu- 
ated  from  Georgetown  University  in  1854.  lie 
pursueil  philosophical  studies  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a Jesuit  priest,  but  was 
obliged,  to  support  de[K>ndent  relatives,  to 
enter  the  law.  He  was  counsel  for  John  H. 
Surratt,  accused  of  lw*ing  one  of  the  con- 
spirsturs  for  tlie  deatli  of  Lincoln,  and  se- 
curid  tho  acquittal  of  his  client.  He  W'as 
ap{K)iiited  by  President  CIcvelanil  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  tho  District  of  Columbia,  and 
l>c  retinni  in  1005  as  Chief  Justice. 

MORRISON,  William  Ralls.  An  American 
lawyer  and  public  official,  died  September  29, 
lOoih  Ho  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  Illinois, 
in  1825.  and  was  educated  at  McKondree  Col- 
lege. He  served  tliroiighout  tho  ^fcxican  War 
and  at  its  close  he  went,  in  1840,  to  California, 
hut  returned  to  Illinois  in  1851,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1852-4  he  waa 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Monroe  county. 
From  1854  to  1860  he  was  a member  of  the 
State  I.^gi.sfaturc  and  Speaker  in  1859-00.  At 
tho  outbreak,  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enlist,  and  organized  and  was 
colonel  of  the  Forty-ninth  Illinois  Volunteem. 
He  was  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson  and  was 
left  for  dead  on  the  field,  but  rccovertHl  in 
a Confederate  hospital.  In  180.3  he  ^*as  electee! 
a niemltor  of  Congress  and  w’as  again  elected 
to  Congress  in  1873,  serving  until  1887,  and 
from  1875  to  1877  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  His  most 
imjKirtant  work  in  Congress  wms  the  intro- 
duction in  1884  of  the  tarifT  bill,  known  as 
tho  “horizontal’*  or  Morrison  Tarilf  Bill.  In 
1886  he  was  defento<l  for  reflection  to  Congress. 
In  1886  he  was  defeated  for  the  UnitcNl  States 
S«'nato  in  the  Illinois  Ivogislaturo  by  John 
A.  Logan.  From  1887  to  1897  lie  was  a mem- 
l>er  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
being  chairman  from  1891.  Colonel  Morrison 
was  one  of  tho  strongest  figim»s  of  the  Demo- 
cracy when  ho  was  active  in  politics.  His  fam- 
ous lariflf  bill  was  defeated  by  only  four  vot4?s, 
with  the  assistance  of  Democrats. 

MOTOR  BOATINO.  f>ec  Yaciitijto  and 
Motob  Boatinu. 

MOULTON,  Jamfr  Koax.  An  Austrian 
ofhicator  and  missionary  of  tlie  Methodist 
Kpisc<ipal  Church,  died  in  .Tune,  I90.L  He 
was  Ixirn  near  Newcastle,  England,  in  DM  I, 
and  Went  to  Tonga  as  a missionary  about 
1864.  In  1889  Iks  was  chosen  president  of 
Newington  (’ollege  at  Syilney,  N.  S.  W.,  in 
which  iMKition  In*  remained  for  many  years. 
Dr.  ^loulloiCs  great  work  was  tho  translation 
of  the  Bible  Into  the  Tbnga  tongue,  a tresV~ 
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which  occupied  him  about  twpnty*five  years. 
Ho  also  compiled  other  volumes  in  that  lan- 
guaffc. 

HOZAHBIQtTE.  8c«  PoBninuESE  East 
Afbica. 

MUNICIPAL  OOVEBNMENT.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  United  States  has  been  com 
verted  into  a vast  proving  field  for  various 
theories  of  municipal  government,  lieduced  to 
practice,  these  theories  have  turned  into  such 
markedly  contrasting  systems  ns:  (1)  Tlie  com- 
mission plan,  in  which  the  mayor  and  council 
are  mcrgiNl  into  a virtual  board  of  directors 
wliich  exercises  all  legishitive  and  cxccutivo 
function^;  and  (2)  the  most  complete  separa- 
tion between  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Dieyor  and  council  and  an  equally  complete 
separation  of  executive  and  legislative  func* 
tions.  Again,  we  see  the  very  small,  single* 
bodioil  council  being  tried  in  one  city,  while 
in  -another  a very  large  council  of  one  or  two 
bo<lies  is  being  continued  or  newly  established. 
Still  again  wo  have  os  intermediate  between 
the  mayor  and  council  in  some  cities  an  ad* 
ministrativo  and  budget*making  body,  like  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  New 
York  City.  Or,  shifting  from  -a  broad  view 
of  the  theory  and  framework  of  municipal  ad* 
ministration  as  a whole,  w*c  see  such  contrast- 
ing plans  for  gauging  municipal  efBciency, 
checking  extravagance  or  detecting  corruption 
and  fraud  as  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts 
in  New  York  City,  appointeil  by  and  respon* 
sible  to  the  mayor,  and  the  newly-created 
Finance  Commission  in  Boston,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  with  authority 
to  report  findings  and  recommendations  to  him, 
to  the  State  Legislature,  to  the  mayor  or  to 
the  council  of  li^fon.  In  a wholly  extra-legal 
way  we  see  like  investigations  being  carried 
on  effectively  by  bureaus  of  municipal  research, 
city  clubs,  civic  associations  and  committees  of 
chaml)crs  of  commerce  or  of  merchants’  asso- 
ciations. Besides  all  this,  the  municipal  fer- 
n>cnt  of  the  day  includes  experiments  with 
direct  primaries  for  the  nomination  of  munici- 
pal officials;  the  abolition  of  all  party  caucuses, 
conventions  and  primaries  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  nomination  by  petition;  election  by 
pluralities  giving  place  to  requirements  of  clear 
majorities,  and  failing  such,  either  a second 
election  or  a system  of  preferential  voting, 
under  which  each  voter  indicates  his  second 
choice,  third  choice,  etc.;  abolition  of  party 
symbols,  columns  or  other  means  of  party 
identification  on  ballots  and  arrangement  of 
all  candidates  for  each  office  in  alphabetical 
order;  the  “short  iMillot,”  or  a reduction  In 
the  number  of  elective  officers,  secured  by  ap- 
pointing instead  of  electing  executive  officers 
other  than  the  mayor  by  reducing  the  size  of 
city  councils,  and  by  sepnntting  city  from 
State  and  national  elections;  choosing  coun- 
cilmen  at  large,  or  by  the  vote  of  the  entire 
city,  instead  of  by  w'nrds;  the  recall,  or  com- 
pelling any  elected  official  to  stand  for  reidection 
on  petition  of  a certain  percentage  of  the 
voters;  the  initiative  and  referendum,  by  means 
of  which  the  pe<iple  can  either  propose  legisla- 
tion and  bring  it  to  vote  or  be  Insurt-d  of  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  all  ordinances  whieh 
originate  in  the  city  council:  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  cities  of  a few  States  have  gained 
ronsidcrable  freedom  from  legislative  domina- 


tion, chiefly  by  power  to  frame  their  own 
charters. 

Tiik  Commisbiow  Pijtx.  Primarily  the  com- 
mission plan  of  city  government,  oa  applied 
to  Galveston,  Texas,  in  2!K)1,  had  ns  its  notable 
feature  the  placing  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  five  men.  As  the  plan 
was  adopted  elsewhere  there  w'as  associated 
with  it  one  departure  after  another  from  the 
old-time  ideas  of  nuinici|Mil  government  until 
now  it  frcouontly  includes  either  direct  pri- 
maries or  else  nomination  by  petition  and  the 
oboiition  of  the  party  system,  together  with 
the  election  of  the  commissioners  or  council- 
men  by  wards;  the  initiative,  the  referendum 
and  the  recall;  and  very  stringent  provisions 
for  tl»e  granting  of  franchises  to  public  service 
corporations.  While  all  these  accessory  features 
have  gradually  come  to  In*  reganled  as  integral 
ports  of  the  commission  plan  and  are  in  a 
measure  necessary  safeguards  a^inst  the  abuse 
of  the  supreme  power  vested  in  the  commis- 
sion or  council,  yet  they  are  found  in  cities 
which  have  not  adopted  the  commission  plan, 
and  arc  perhaps  quite  as  practicable  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  learn 
just  how  many  cities  have  adopted  the  com- 
mission plan  on  any  given  date,  so  frequent 
ore  the  elections  for  iU  approval  or  dis- 
approval. The  following  list  of  fffty-eight 
cities,  arranged  in  geographical  order,  has 
been  compiled  from  various  sources.  It  prob- 
ably includes  nearly  all  the  cities  that  had 
adopted  tlic  commission  plan  up  to  the  close 
of  1909,  but  neitlier  its  completeness  or  accuracy 
can  be  vouclieil  for: 

Chelsea,  Muss.,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  Huntington.  W.  Va., 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  Clarkesville, 
Tenn.,  Idemphis,  Tenn.,  Hichard  City,  Tenn., 
Burlington,  la..  Cedar  Rapids,  lo.,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  Keokuk,  la.,  Anthony,  Kan.,  Coffeyville, 
Kan.,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Independence,  Kan., 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Parsons, 
Kan.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.,  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D., 
Mandon,  N.  D.,  Minot,  N.  D.,  St  Joseph,  Mo., 
Austin,  Tex.,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Dennison,  Tex.,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  Galveston.  Tex.,  Greenville, 
Tex.,  Houston.  Tex.,  Marshall,  Tox.,  Orange,  Tex., 
Palestine.  Tex.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Sherman, 
Tex.,  Waco,  Tex.,  Ardmore,  Okla.,  Enid,  Okla., 
Sapiilpa,  Okla.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Grand  Junction,  (’olo.,  Roswell,  N.  M., 
Toooma,  Wash.,  Boise.  Idaho,  I>*wiston,  Idaho, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  San  Diego,  Oal. 

Sixteen  States  are  included  In  the  foregoing 
list.  In  adilition  it  is  reportefl  that  the  com- 
mission plan  has  been  authorized  for  more  or 
less  extensive  adoption  in  Mississippi,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Oregon,  making  twenty 
States  in  all.  In  some  States  the  authorization 
applies  to  one  or  more  specified  cities,  while 
in  others  it  extends  to  all  cities  of  one  or  more 
classes.  A commission  plan  charter  has  been 
drawn  for  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Novemlier 
election  of  1909  the  people  vote<i  in  favor  of  ask- 
ing the  legislature  to  enact  such  a clmrter.  A 
similar  vote  was  recorded  at  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y., 
at  the  same  time.  Several  cities  voted  down 
the  commission  plan  when  first  presented,  but 
adopted  it  on  a second  v<de.  The  most  notable 
instance  of  this  sort  was  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
wliich  defeatetl  the  plan  by  822  majority  in 
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1008,  but  adoptfHl  it  bv  n much  Inrjjcr  ma  jority 
in  lOOtl.  Citiofl  reported  a«  having  votvd  no 
without  reverHiil  us  yet  are  I)aven|x»rt  and  Sioux 
City,  la..  Mankato.  Minn,  (only  *24  nepntive  ma- 
jority), Winfleld,  Knn.,  and  Portland,  Ort*.  (.5740 
majority  njrninat  in  a total  of  15.012). 

t’nder  the  Kanwia  State  law  the  larp*r  citiea 
have  five  commiftsionera,  aa  is  usual  elsewhere, 
but  the  smaller  cities  have  only  three.  The 
smaller  niimln'r  appi'urs  to  1m>  unusual.  It  was 
proposed  as  an  alternative  and  voted  down  at 
the  adoption  of  the  commission  plan  hv  Crand 
Junction,  Colo.,  in  lOOf).  but  Coloraclo  cities 
enjoy  the  privilcf^  of  framing  their  own  char- 
ters. In  Kansas  each  commissioner  must  give 
a bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,<XM)  to  protect  the 
city  from  financial  loss  on  account  of  his  in- 
competence, negh*ct  or  dishonesty.  A marked 
variation  in  the  Houston  commission  is  the 

wto  power  possess<Ki  by  the  mayor  over  the 
acta  of  the  commission  or  council  of  which 
he  is  a memlM'r.  As  a rule  the  mayor  takes 
one  of  the  commissionerships  or  hends  of  munici- 
pal departments.  In  Grand  .Tunction.  Colo., 
the  various  candidates  are  nominat«*«l  for 
specific  commlaaionorshipa,  hut  elsewhere  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  practice  of  the  commission 

to  elect  its  members  to  various  commissioner- 
ships.  References  to  other  features  of  govern- 
ment of  some  of  the  commission-plan  cities  are 
given  below. 

Mi’NU’iPAL  Home  Rit.e.  In  many  States 
municipal  affairs  arc  subject  to  legislative  con- 
trol down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  such  purely 
local  matters  as  salaries  paid  to  subordinate 
executive  officials  and  the  proce<lure  to  be  fol- 

lowe<l  in  opening  or  grading  a street.  The 

slightest  change  in  local  administrative  meas- 
ures, under  such  conditions,  can  l>e  made  only 
after  obtaining  specific  legislative  sanction. 
Such  petty  meddling  with  local  matters  is  not 
practiced  by  all  legislatures,  but  as  a rule  there 
is  nothing  but  public  opinion  to  prevent  it, 
although  many  legislatures  have  been  probibit4*d 
from  special  legislation  or  the  passing  of  acts 
applying  to  a single  city.  Beginning  in  1875, 
the  constitution  of  Missouri  was  amended  so 
as  to  enable  St.  I^^uis  and  Kansas  City  to 
frame  and  amend  their  own  charters.  Califor- 
nia, Oregon.  Washington,  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
Oklahoma,  Michigan  and  other  States  have  since 
given  some  or  all  of  their  cities  varying  de- 
grees of  power  to  make  charters  to  suit  local 
ideas.  Tlie  Michigan  constitutional  amendments 
of  1908  not  only  gave  this  power  to  the  cities 
of  that  State,  but  also  went  farther  and  author- 
ized the  legislature  to  delegate  its  own  powers 
to  the  municipalities  except  as  limited  by  the 
constitution  and  by  general  statiit«*s.  It  was 
left  to  the  legislature,  also,  to  outline  the  gen- 
eral character  of  home-made  city  charters  and 
tl»e  powers  of  municipalitit-s  thereunder,  to- 
gether with  the  charter-making  and  amending 
proce<lure.  But  the  c»mstltutional  amendments 
seem  to  be  broad  enough  and  at  the  same  time 
Bp«*cific  enough  to  give  the  cities  of  Michigan 
a much  greater  meastire  of  local  self-government 
than  has  ever  lsi*n  enjoyed  by  the  cities  of  any 
American  .^tate  Ijefore.  This  opinion  may  re- 
quire modification  after  the  new  plan  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  the  courts,  and  the  |>oxsthle 
attempts  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  in  local 
alfairs  through  its  jaiwers  of  gem.*ral  legislation. 
The  nec<*ssary  legislative  act  to  make  the  enn- 
fititutional  amendments  eirectivc  was  passed  in 


1009.  Among  other  things  it  provides  that 
home-made  charters  must  l>e  approved  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  l>efore  they  l»ecnme  effect- 
ive. This  was  considered  necessary  on  accimnt 
of  tlw»  delegation  of  State  legislative  powers  to 
local  iKxlies.  The  constitutional  amendments, 
a digest  of  the  State  legislation  which  puts 
them  into  effect  and  a critical  analysis  of  both 
are  given  in  the  1909  Proceedings  of  the  Ao- 
tionrtl  Municipnl  l,cnguc. 

Cii.^NuKK  IX  THE  Onto  MrxiciPAL  ConK.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  home  rule  granted  to 
Michigan  cities  in  1908  and  1909  is  the  legis- 
lative control  still  exercised  in  Ohio.  But 
present  conditions  in  Ohio  arc  a vast  improve- 
ment over  what  they  were  in  190*2.  Up  to 
that  time  there  was  virtually  special  legisla- 
tion for  each  city.  A constitutional  prohibition 
ag.iinst  special  legislation  was  evaded  by 
adopting  a minute  classification  of  cities  ac- 
ctirding  to  population.  This  was  declared  illegal 
in  1902.  and  for  a time  Ohio  cities  had  only 
a rfc  fneto  government.  A special  session  of 
the  legislature  enacted  a municipal  code  which 
divide<l  all  ineor|)orat(‘d  municipalities  into  two 
classes,  tfsose  nitove  5000  lieing  made  cities  and 
those  l)eIow  villages.  A uniform  system  of  gov- 
ernment for  all  places  in  each  class  was  pro- 
vided. The  alHilition  of  minute  classification 
and  the  prevention  of  further  special  legisla- 
tion were  in  many  respects  highly  advantageous, 
hut  the  new  form  of  government  wns  a back- 
ward step  for  such  of  the  municipalities  as 
were  enjoying  a fairly  clear-cut  separation  of 
legislative  and  executive  functions,  with  highly 
fx'ntralizod  executive  power  vested  in  the  mayor. 
Cleveland  was  in  that  class  and  was  forced 
back  into  the  old  mixed  system,  with  an  elective 
board  of  public  service  consisting  of  three  or 
five  memlHTS,  and  a bi-partisan  b^rd  of  public 
safety  of  two  or  four  memljers,  appointed  by 
the  mayor.  There  was  a division  of  responsi- 
bility Itetween  the  boards,  the  mayor  and  the 
council.  By  recent  amendments  the  executive 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  mayor  are 
incrcnsed,  and  he  appoints  a single  director  of 
public  service  and  a single  director  of  public 
safety  to  displace  the  old  boards.  The  mavor 
also  appoints  the  heads  of  the  sub-departments 
under  these  two  directors.  The  director  of 
public  service  has  charge  of  all  public  works 
and  umlertakings,  and  the  directory  of  public 
safety  is  in  charge  of  the  fire,  police,  charity, 
corrwtion  and  building  departments.  The 
mayor  and  the  two  dirwtors  form  a Imard  of 
public  control,  which  awards  all  contracts  m 
excess  of  ^.500.  Civil  service  provisions  of  the 
nnu*nde<l  code  inedude  a commission  of  three 
meinls'rs,  appolnttnl  by  the  presidents  of  the 
Isiards  of  education,  sinking  fund  commission 
and  the  council ; also  a classified  and  unclassi- 
fied service.  Village  councils  consist  of  only 
seven  niemlxTS,  hut  city  councils  are  larger, 
particularly  in  the  more  iniport.ant  cities,  for 
they  arc  elected  partly  by  wards  and  partly 
at  large. 

CiiAUTKR  Reform.  Aside  from  the  commis- 
sion plan  charters  no  changes  in  the  framework 
of  city  government  have  been  more  radical  than 
(he  amendments  to  the  charter  of  Boston,  made 
by  tlie  State  legislature  of  1900.  Sec  Eixo 
T<*RAI.  Rr>*ORM  and  MASSACHUSETni. 

('<»mnjission  plan  charters  framed  on  the  borne 
rule  plan  and  adopted  hy  popular  vote  at  Berke- 
ley, ('nl.,  and  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  may  per* 
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Iiiijis  Iter  taken  as  typical  of  llio  most  adviinm! 
chiirters  of  this  ty|>e.  The  Ik*rkcley  charter 
crmimission  was  headed  by  President  Henjamin 
ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  (California. 
It  ho»i  ns  another  member  Mr.  William  Carey 
Jones,  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  same 
institution.  Under  the  Berkeley  charter  all 
nominations  are  by  petitions,  which  ri'quirc 
only  twenty-five  nijmntures.  A majority  of  all 
the  votes  cost  is  required  for  an  election,  fail- 
ing which  the  first  election  becomes  a primary 
so  far  os  the  unfilled  office  is  concerned,  and 
a second  election  is  held  three  wwka  later 
to  decide  l>etween  tlie  two  highest  can<li<lat<*s. 
The  ten  elective  officers  are  a mayor,  an  auditor, 
four  councilmen  and  four  school  dirt^ctors, 
electeil  at  large.  The  mayor  is  also  a member 
of  the  council,  ajid  tlie  councilman  who  becomes 
commissioner  of  finance  and  revenues  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education.  The  mayor  is 
paid  $2400  a year;  the  other  four  councilmen 
$1200  each.  Scliool  directors  receive  $5  for 
each  regular  meeting  attended,  but  not  over 
$15  in  any  one  month.  The  mayor  and  auditor 
are  elected  for  two  years  and  the  other  eight 
officers  for  four  years  each,  two  places  in 
each  body  becoming  vacant  yearly.  The  four 
councilmen  elected  as  such  are  chosen  by  the 
whole  council  to  serve,  respectively,  as  commis- 
sioners of  finance  and  revenue,  public  health 
and  safety,  public  works  and  public  supplies. 
T)»e  council  electa  a city  clerk,  assessor,  treas- 
urer, collector,  attorney,  engineer,  chief  of  po- 
lice, fire  chief,  street  superintendent,  health 
officer,  and  also  five  library  trustees,  and  may 
create  and  fill  other  offices  or  consolidate  tw'o 
or  more  existing  offices  at  any  time.  Any 
appointed  officer  is  subject  to  removal  by  the 
council.  Any  elected  officer  is  subject  to  the 
recall  on  petition  signed  by  20  |>er  cent,  of 
the  num^r  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  mayoralty 
election.  Any  citizen  or  body  of  citizens  may 
frame  an  ordinance  and  submit  it  to  the  city 
council,  provided  the  proposed  ordinance  is 
accompanied  by  a petition  signed  by  at  least 
5 per  cent,  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  at 
the  last  election.  In  such  an  event  the  council 
must  either  enact  the  ordinance  or  refer  it 
to  popular  vote.  If  the  percentage  of  signers 
is  fifteen,  then  a special  election  may  he  de- 
mand(*d.  Referendum  votes,  or  (N)pular  noti- 
fication, may  be  rcH|uin>d  by  pro|M»r  petition, 
on  ordinances  originating  in  the  council.  Fran- 
chise grants  are  subject  to  stringent  conditions 
and  must  Ik*  award<*d  to  tl»e  highest  bidder  after 
public  advertisement.  Elglit  hours  constitutes 
a day’s  lalsir  for  both  city  and  contract  work. 

The  home-drawn  commission-plan  charter  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  adopted  in  Septcml>er, 
1009,  provides  for  only  five  elective  officers, 
to  serve  for  four  years  at  a salary  of  $125 
each  per  month.  These  officers  are  nominated 
by  twenty-five  petitioners.  The  ballots  call  for 
second,  third,  etc.,  choice,  so  that  if  no  can- 
didate receives  a majority  over  all  others  as 
first  choice,  second  choice,  etc.,  votes  may  be 
added  until  a majority  results.  At  the  ehv- 
tion  held  in  NovemlxT,  1900,  there  were  six 
candidates  for  mayor.  The  man  who  had  the 
plurality  of  votes  (fiO.*!)  under  the  oriHnnry 
plan  was  fourth  under  the  preferential  plan 
(739  votes).  The  succcssftil  candidate,  whose 
name  came  last  on  the  alphalHdically  arrangi'd 
list,  was  third  on  first  choice  (,*102  votes),  but 
on  adding  second  and  third  choice  votes  he 


reeeivctl  a total  of  1051  votes.  Contrary  to 
whnt  ap{K'ivra  to  be  usual  practice,  the  Grand 
Junction  charter  requires  that  the  five  coun- 
ciln>en  shall  tx>  nominated  and  eU*cted  to  the 
specific  commissionerships  which  tliey  are  to 
hold  as  department  heads,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  gives  some  of  the  councilmen  several  execu- 
tive oflices.  Tlic  commissioner  of  public  affairs 
is  mayor,  bead  of  tin*  police  and  fire  depart- 
nient.s.  supervisor  of  all  privately  owned  pub- 
lic utilities,  judge  of  the  mtinici|>al  court  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  ordinance,  and  has  other 
responsibilities  as  well.  The  commissioner  of 
finance  and  supplies  is  also  city  collector,  city 
treasurer  and  purchasing  agent  for  all  depart- 
ments. The  commissioner  of  highways  has 
charge  of  streets,  ditches,  and  public  build- 
ings. The  commissioner  of  health  and  civic 
beauty  is  cx'offkio  city  clerk  and  auditor, 
inspector  of  w’oights  and  measures,  has  charge 
of  parks,  shade  trees,  and  the  **  arcliitectural 
beauty”  of  tlte  city.  The  commissioner  of 
water  and  sewers  appears  to  have  his  hands 
full  with  the  duties  indicated  by  his  title.  The 
charter  abolishes  wards  and  saloons.  Eight 
hours  constitute  a working  day  and  $2.50  the 
wage  of  all  day  laborers  unless  otherwise  de- 
termined by  council,  but  tliese  provisions  do 
not  apply  to  paving  and  water  works  exten- 
sions (no  substitute  given).  The  charter  pro- 
hibits carrying  out  paving,  sewerage  or  water 
works  extensions  or  new  construction  by  con- 
tract. A peculiar  provision  is  that  save  the 
five  elective  officers  all  other  men  who  serve 
the  city  must  be  called  employees,  including, 
it  appears,  the  city  attorney  and  the  health 
officer.  Religious  or  political  opinions  or  po- 
litical service  are  to  have  no  eff(*ct  on  appoint- 
ments or  removals.  Municipally  owned  public 
utilities  must  show  by  proper  accounts  whether 
they  result  in  profit  or  loss  to  the  city.  These 
accounts  must  include  allowances  for  interest, 
depreciation,  insurance  and  lost  taxes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  services  renderc<i  to  other 
city  departments  on  the  other  hand.  Sweeping 
provisions  for  municipal  ownership  are  made 
and  careful  regulations  for  franehi.se  grants 
are  provided.  A civil  service  commission  must 
be  created  by  January  I*  1913. 

A charter  revision  committee  submitted  a 
new  charter  f«ir  New  York  City  to  the  State 
Ix'gislature  of  1909,  but  the  projxisod  charter 
was  refcrrc<l  to  a legislative  conimitt«*e  for 
investigation  between  the  1909  and  1910  ses- 
sions. The  commission  provided  for  many  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  existing  charter  and  for 
its  curtailment  and  simplification.  Besides 
this,  many  purely  local  administrative  features 
were  emltodied  in  an  administrative  code  in 
the  hopes  that  the  charter  pro|K>r  would  by 
this  means  re<)iiire  less  frequent  and  extensive 
amendment  than  heretofore.  The  code  wa.s 
longer  tlian  the  charter,  hut  the  two  combined 
were  much  shorter  than  the  old  charter. 

At  St.  Ix>uis,  Mo.,  a charter  revision  commis- 
sion, legally  known  as  the  Ibiard  of  Freeholders, 
was  created  In  1909  under  the  home  rule  provi- 
sion of  the  State  eonatitiition.  It  held  two  pub- 
lic hearings  during  each  week  from  April  to 
DecemlK’r,  after  which  it  Ix'gan  to  draft  a new 
ichartcr,  for  submission  to  popular  vote  in 
1910. 

The  Bureau  of  ^funicipal  Research  continued 
its  work  of  investigating  admini.strntion  effi- 
ciency and  of  establishing  accounting  reform 
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in  New  York  City  in  I0(K).  Sitnilar  bureaus 
were  at  work  during?  the  year  in  PIiilndelphlA, 
Cincinnnti  anil  Metiipliis,  and  H|iooiul  studii^s  l>y 
memlMTs  of  the  sttttT  were  nuule  in  ItufTalo 
and  (-'liicajjo.  Tlie  work  done  is  extrn-lepnl, 
un<I  its  cost  is  met  by  voluntary  private  con* 
trihutions. 

Municipal  Accountino  reforms  were  con- 
tinued durinjj  IIMM).  A notable  achievement 
in  this  field  was  the  publication  of  a “ Manual 
of  Accountinjt  and  Business  Procedure  for  the 
City  of  New  York/’  by  the  department  of 
finance  of  that  city,  umler  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Herman  A.  Metz,  comptroller.  The  “ Afanual  '* 
is  basiMl  on  several  years*  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municijtal  Research.  Information  regarding 
tho  projrress  of  uniform  mun!ci|>al  neemmtin^f 
and  on  the  art  of  mtiiiicipal  aecountinL'  itself 
is  piven  in  the  reports  on  “ Statistics  of  Cities,” 
publisiH’il  yi’arly  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  tho  Census, 

Ini(>ortant  l>ooks  on  municipal  government 
published  during  IftOO  included  Deming’s  The 
(iovrrnmcnt  of  Amrriran  Citieft  (New  York); 
(Jooilnow’s  .Wwniripol  (tot'emment  (New  York); 
Munro’e  The  (Joremment  of  European  CifiV# 
(New  York);  Merriam’s  Primary  Elertiont 
(Chicago)  ; Robbins’s  Selected  Ariiclea  on  the 
Communion  Plan  of  Cify  Goremment  (Minne- 
apolis), and  Towler’s  Socuiliam  in  Ijctcal  Oop- 
emmenf  (second  edition;  Iwondon  and  New 
York).  The  1900  Prorerdiw^s  of  the  >'a(tonof 
JfuntWpoI  League  (Philadelphia),  contains  im- 
portant discussions  of  practically  all  the  topics 
treated  in  this  article  and  otliors  besides.  See 
also  Municipal  Ownerrhip  and  various  arti- 
cles on  municipal  engineering  and  sanitation. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  National.  An 
organization  formcii  in  1804  for  the  purpose 
of  multiplying  the  numbi>rs,  harmonizing  the 
methods  and  combining  the  forces  of  all  who 
realize  that  it  is  only  by  united  action  and 
organization  that  citizens  can  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  competent  laws  and  the  selection  of 
men  of  tniim*d  ability  and  proved  integrity 
for  municipal  business,  and  to  prevent  tho  suc- 
cess of  incompetent  or  corrupt  candidates  for 
public  ofiice.  Through  a series  of  committees 
it  has  promoted  the  thorough  investigation 
and  discussion  of  the  comlitions  and  details 
of  civic  administration.  Among  the  committi*<*a 
at  w'ork  in  l!)01)  were  the  following:  Tommli- 

tee  on  Coiirdiimtion  of  I’niversity  and  Collegi- 
ate Instruction  in  Municipal  Government;  Com- 
niitli’c  on  Municipal  Ilealtli  and  Sanitation; 
Committee  on  Instruction  in  Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  Elementary  Schm)ls;  Committee  on 
Municipal  Accounting;  Committeo  on  City 
Clubs;  Committee  on  Electoral  Reforms;  Com- 
mittee on  City  Finances  and  BudgiHs;  Com- 
mittee on  Police;  Committi-e  on  I>'gis!ativc 
Reference  Libraries.  The  I>-ngue  also  serves 
as  a clearing  house  l>etween  organizations 
and  individuals  w’orking  at  tlie  various 
phases  of  the  miinici|Mil  nrnhlenj.  Annual 

meetings  are  held  in  the  liirg«*st  cities  of 
the  countrj'.  The  pniceedings  of  each  meet- 
ing have  lM*en  published  in  a Isnind  volume, 
and  thcsi*  have  hiul  pronounc«*d  influence  on 
the  thought  anil  delilMTutions  of  mnnicipnl 
alTairs  generally.  The  annua)  meeting  of  1909 
was  held  in  Cincinnati,  NovernlsT  lfi-18. 
Among  the  questions  discussed  weri-  instruc- 
tion in  civics  in  elementary  and  high  schm)U 
and  in  colleges;  the  prusecutiou  of  graft;  im- 


migration and  the  municipal  problem;  the 
pidice  problem;  taking  municipal  contracts  out 
of  politics;  the  OHseiitial  principles  of  a build- 
ing ciKle;  the  idiiniiiation  of  party  designations 
in  municipal  elections,  the  operation  of  the  in- 
itiative, referendum  and  recall;  municipal 
budgets  and  exftenditures;  and  municipal  re- 
search and  franchise  questions.  In  11MI9  there 
were  1570  annual  members,  fU  contributors,  and 
IHl  afliliateil  memliers  with  an  enrolled  mernl»er- 
ship  of  ISl.OOfl.  The  olflcers  of  the  Ix«gue  in 
1909  were,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Balti- 
more, President;  Dr.  A.  I-awrence  Lowell.  Har- 
vard University,  George  McAneny,  New  York, 
Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia,  Hon,  Gd'irge 
\V.  Guthrie,  Pittsburg.  Walter  U Fisher.  Chi- 
cago, Hon.  Henry  L.  McCune,  Kansas  City,  and 
Thomas  N.  Strong,  Portkind,  Oregon.  Vice- 
Presidents;  George  Burnham.  Jr..  Philadelphia, 
Tre;isurer;  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadel- 
phia, Secretary. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNEBSHIP.  The  tenden- 
cies towards  a change  from  private  to  public 
ownership  of  municipal  public  utilities  which 
has  iM'came  notable  in  recent  years,  contin- 
ued during  1909,  particularly  as  regards  water- 
works. Tl>e  San  Francisco  vote  of  November  12, 
1908,  in  favor  of  municii>al  water-works  was 
followcil  by  considerable  preparatory  work  to 
that  end  during  1900.  Owing  to  complications 
regarding  rights-of-way  for  conduits  and  land 
for  a reservoir  site  in  the  famous  Hetch-Hetohy 
Valley,  which  is  a part  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Reservation  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Yo 
Semite  Valley),  and  also  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  tlie  Spring  Valley  Water  C!!o.,  which  owns 
the  works  on  which  the  city  now  depends  for  a 
water  supply,  comparatively  little  progress  to- 
wards municipal  ownership  was  maile.  The 
Hetch-Hetchy  complications  included  a deter- 
mined fight  bv  John  Muir  and  others  against  the 
acquisition  of  water-supply  rights  in  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley  or  on  any  part  of  the  Tuolumne 
River  within  the  reservation  named.  Mr.  Muir 
and  others  urged  that  the  flooding  of  a portion 
of  the  wIley  named  for  water  storage  purjKmes 
would  ruin  one  of  the  most  notable  stretches  of 
natural  scenery  which  the  country  j>09s<*s»es. 
The  fight  was  carried  to  Congress,  in  connection 
with  some  desired  transfers  of  government  land 
and  related  matters.  The  opponents  of  the 
scheme  were  so  far  successful  as  to  prevent  Con- 
gressional action  in  1909,  but  the  city  proceeded 
with  other  preliminaries  to  the  development  of 
this  supply.  Near  the  close  of  1909  the  Spring 
Valley  \Vater  Co.  made  an  offer  to  sell  its  works 
to  the  city,  and  an  election  was  called  for  Janu- 
ary 14,  1910,  to  give  the  voters  a chance  to  de- 
cide whether  to  (1)  accept  that  offer;  (2)  go 
on  with  the  complete  Tuolumne  project,  or  (3) 
buy  out  the  company  and  carry  out  only  a part 
of  the  Tuolumne  project.  The  elimination  of 
the  Company  would  end  a prolonged  conflict 
over  water  rates.  Tlie  latter  are  fixed  annirally 
by  the  city  authorities,  hut  the  legality  of  the 
rati-s  established  for  most  of  t)»e  years  in  the 
present  deeiide  is  Indore  the  State  and  l^^nited 
States  courts  for  ailjudioalion.  For  an  ex- 
tended diseiiSMion  of  Indli  sides  of  the  ITetch- 
Hetchy  controversy  f^e  Engineering  .Vnr#,  Janu- 
ary 7 lihd  21  and  February  4 and  11,  1909;  and 
for  comments  on  water-rate  litigation  in  Oak- 
land and  San  Francisco  see  the  same  journai  for 
May  27  and  August  12,  l!MK». 

Both  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  toidc 
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RtTpA  toward  iiuinicipal  ownorship  of  wntnr> 
works  in  IlHM),  ciu*h  in  continurttinn  of  oarlior 
ctfortft.  Oinalm  voIimI  $tk5lH>.(MM)  of  bonds  to 
buy  out  tin*  Onmbu  Wntt^r  Co.;  at  Di-nvor  on- 
ginet-r-appmisors  fixed  the  valuation  of  tlio 
projMTty  of  the  Denver  I’nion  Water  Co.,  at 
814,4()U.()00.  Kansan  City  voted  about  $1,100,- 
000  to  buy  the  works  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Water 
Co.,  and  $4(M),(K)0  for  extensions.  See  also 
WAT»a-WoBKH  for  municipal  and  private  own- 
ership in  France,  Hel);ium  and  Switzerland. 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  AETS.  An  institu- 
tion incor|Mirated  in  Boston  in  1870.  I’ntil 
May  2.  1000,  tbe  Mus4>um  occupied  a buil<lin|it 
in  Copley  Sjjuare,  but  on  Noven^er  15,  tbe  new 
and  imposing  Rroup  of  buildings,  was  oc- 
cupied. These  buildings  were  CijmpletiHl  at 
a cost  of  over  $1,600,000.  Work  was  Iwgun 
on  April  11,  1007.  Among  the  notable  collec- 
tions in  tl»e  new  building  arc  the  Collections  of 
Egyptian  D«*partment,  Collections  of  tbe  Dc- 
purtnieiit  of  C'lassic  Art,  Collection  of  Pictures, 
the  Print  Dei»artment,  the  CollectiouH  of  West- 
ern Art,  Collections  of  tbe  Department  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  Art,  Collection  of  Casts  and 
the  Library.  The  interior  arrangements  wore 
pcrft*cied  after  a careful  study  of  all  tlic  chief 
museums  in  Europe  and  tbe  United  States.  Col- 
legiate courses  in  tbe  history  and  observation  of 
fine  arts  were  carried  on  and  the  museum  class- 
rooms and  lecture  hall  are  open  for  single  lec- 
tures or  courses  of  instruction.  Tlio  income  of 
the  museum  is  $110,000,  and  tbe  annual  ex{>en- 
ditures  about  $75,000.  The  visitors  number  an- 
nually about  275,000.  The  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  is  Gardner  M.  Lane;  the 
diri'ctor,  Arthur  Fairbanks,  and  the  secretary, 
Benjamin  Ives  Gilman. 

MUSIC.  Rivalry  between  tbe  Metropolitan 
and  Munhattan  com{>anies  brought,  in  lUOO,  the 
vexed  question  of  excessive  salaries  to  a ciilini- 
mtiun,  even  if  no  immediate  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties is  in  sigliL  By  the  close  of  the  year 
this  rivalry  had  become  a nmtU*r  of  iuterna- 
tional  ini{)ortance.  Andrf^  Messager,  the  direc- 
tor of  tbe  Paris  Grand  0|>T*ra,  ascrila'S  llie  gen- 
eral demoralization  of  Eurojieun  artists  and  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  matters  musical,  and  cs« 
|M.>cially  operatic,  on  botli  sides  of  tliu  Atlantic 
to  the  extreme  competition  of  the  two  powerful 
Kew  York  institutions.  The  efforts  of  the  trust 
formt'il  two  y<*ars  ag\i  hy  Italian  and  South 
American  managers  for  the  purpose  of  fore- 
stalling the  prem'Ut  situation  have  resulted  in 
utter  failure.  Koi  onlv  has  the  luring  away 
of  the  best  singi'rs  in  large  numln'ra  Hcriously 
impaired  tbe  artistic  efficiency  of  all  the  o{M*ra 
houses  of  Italy,  but  the  excessive  salaries  that 
had  to  be  paid  to  the  artists  remaining  at  home 
have  caused  heavy  financial  losses.  Kot  one 
Italian  or  South  American  opera  reported  a 
Buccesfful  season.  In  f'rnnee  conditions  were 
almost  as  bad;  while  Germany  was  seareely 
aireel<*f|,  if  at  all.  The  direetors  of  l»oth  the  New 
York  houses  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  w'ri- 
ousness  of  the  situation,  for  in  tlie  closing  days 
of  the  year  rumors  of  a (V)SHihle  opi*ra  merger 
were  current,  Mr.  llaminerKtein  admitted  that 
flnancinlly  the  year  had  v<*ry  piK)r.  On 

the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  world’s 
greatest  artists,  arrayed  against  one  another 
in  two  rival  companies  animated  by  the  s^mse 
of  keenest  coin|H‘tili<in.  is  resjionsible  for  the 
iinuKuany  high  level  of  artistic  excellence.  .\s 
r«.*^arda  the  fiublic,  the  mere  craze  (or  high- 


priced  stars  seisins  to  have  passt^d  its  zenith. 
Strong  fsipulur  inUTest  bus  nut  d(x;lined  by  any 
means,  but  this  interest  now  sihmiis  to  spring 
from  n saner  and  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  art,  if  the  oJferings  of  musical  organi- 
xatious  bu  a true  index  of  tlio  |>upular  demand. 
It  may  safely  bo  asserted  that  music  is  no 
lungtT  a mere  fad  in  the  I’nitcd  States,  but  it 
iM'gitining  to  assert  its  place  as  an  integral 
factor  in  the  nutiunal  life.  That  such  is 
really  the  case  is  proved  by  the  assiduous  and 
wide-spread  cultivation  of  ubsoluto  music  and 
the  ever  increasing  number  of  symphony  or- 
chestras throughout  the  country. 

The  r.xiTED  States 

Artists.  Tlio  tour  of  Paderewski  amused 
special  interest.  While  this  artist  has  always 
exerted  a remarkable  power  of  attracting  vost 
audiences,  it  had  become  apparent  that  bis  am- 
bition to  attain  distinction  as  a ounposer  in- 
terfered with  the  amount  of  practice  necessary 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  class  of  the  greatest 
pianists.  After  a decade  and  a half  of  earnest 
striving.  Paderewski  has  evidently  come  to  re- 
alize that  it  is  l)ctter  to  be  a prince  among 
interpretative  artists  than  a mediocrity  among 
composers.  As  a matter  of  fact,  bis  playing  dur- 
ing tbe  last  year  revealed  to  their  fullest  extent 
his  extraordinary  powers.  Among  the  new- 
comers  tbe  didnit  of  the  Spanish  boy  Pepito  Ar- 
riola was  watched  with  intense  interest.  Reports 
of  bis  stupendous  achievements  as  a pianist  hod 
reached  the  United  States,  and  when  he  was 
actually  heard,  it  was  evident  at  once  that  those 
reports  had  not  been  exaggerated.  The  boy’s 
mental  grasp  of  the  compositions  is  that  of  the 
matured  artist.  The  unanimous  opinion  regard- 
ing his  achievements  was  brifly  summed  up  in 
the  verdict:  **  a second  Mozart.”  The  distin- 
guished Russian  composer  Rachmaninolf  re- 
vealed himself  ns  an  excellent  interpreter  of  his 
own  works.  As  soloist  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  he  played,  for  the  first  time, 
his  new  piano  concerto  in  0 minor,  a work  full 
of  real  inspiration.  In  Yolanda  Mord  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a splendid  young  jiianisto 
of  wonderful  tenipirarrient.  She  si*emed  a little 
too  fond  of  exhibiting  her  truly  brilliant  technic. 
Germaine  Selmitzer  of  Vienna  and  Oermaina 
Arnaud  of  Paris  were  both  recognized  as  ex- 
cellent pianists.  Of  GnhrilowUsch  and  Lh6- 
viime.  Cnrrefio  and  SnnmrofT,  nothing  mnnl  be 
said  beyond  the  fact  that  their  art  added  bril- 
liancy to  a brilliant  musical  season.  Among 
violinists  Jascha  Bron  was  the  only  newcomer. 
He  is  a young  man  with  a reliable  technic,  and 
a true  musician.  Kreisler,  Petschnikolf,  Elman, 
Hartmann  and  Rpalding  are  well  established 
favorites.  The  Russian  ’cellist,  Josef  Malkin, 
impressed  hia  audiences  ns  a most  serious  artist 
and  consummate  master  of  his  instrument.  Be- 
sides this  new  artist  only  T.eo  Kchulz,  an  es- 
tablished favorite,  claimed  the  attention  of  lov- 
ers <if  the  Vcllo.  Among  the  singers  an  event 
of  the  first  in»|»ortanee  was  the  celebration  by 
Mme.  Semhrieh  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  her  appc'nranco  on  the  ojx«ratic  stage  in 
New  York.  This  event  attained  a speci.'il  sig- 
nificance by  tho  fact  that  the  distinguished  ar- 
tist chose  this  r»ceaHion  to  bid  farew’ell  to  tho 
operatic  stage.  All  the  artists  of  the  Metro|>oU- 
tan  Ofwra  House  participated  in  a grand  fare- 
well |>urfornmncc.  However,  Mmc.  Seinbrich  has 
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mit  entirely  willidmwn  from  the  niiiBical  world. 
SIw*  Hlill  continiws  to  aj»}M*ar  on  tin?  concert- 
Mtiige.  The  relirenH'Tit  ol  Mme.  KanieB,  tlioiigh 
not  made  the  iKH'ftMion  of  a BiN*cial  celebration, 
waa  sincerely  rejfrettetl  by  the  lur^e  iiumbi>r  of 
her  admirers.  Kor  almost  twenty  years  sho 
has  lsH*n  amon^  the  ft»remo»t  o|K*ratic  «in*fcra. 
Ainon^  the  new  vctcnlists  two  at  once  attracted 
Bpc^cial  attention,  the  famous  Dutch  contralto 
Tillie  Ko«'nen  and  the  French  dramatic  soprano 
lUuiiche  Arral.  The  former  is  one  of  the  most 
inteiiHciy  emotional  singers,  with  a ma^nilicent 
voice,  the  technical  manipulation  of  wliieli,  how* 
ever,  is  at  times  not  quite  alxive  criticism.  Hut 
her  interpretation  amply  eounU>rbalances  aJiy 
minor  defects.  The  vari«*ty  of  her  j>r«>#frammes 
attests  the  versatility  of  Iter  artistic  seo|ie.  Mile. 
Arral’s  is  a voice  of  great  purity  and  flexibility, 
particularly  adapted  to  intense  dramatic  ac- 
cents. Her  ” recitals*’  consiste*!  entirely  of 
ojteratic  exjvrpts.  Hlanche  Marchesi  was  recog- 
nized as  a dignifled  and  artistic  exponent  of  the 
vocal  art.  Ludwig  Wiillner’s  tour  was  a repe- 
tition of  his  triumphs  of  the  prece<ling  year. 
Mine.  Nordica  ap|>eared  in  numerous  concerts 
and  reoituls,  hut  her  joint  recitals  with  Mme. 
Carreflo  were  real  “events.”  Without  the  ar* 
tistic  contributions  of  David  Hispham  and  Mme. 
Sebumann-Heink  the  musical  season  would  have 
biH'n  incomplete. 

ObciiKHTKAL  Co?»CERTS.  Tlio  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York  began  its  sixty-cigbth  sea- 
son. not  only  under  a new  conductor,  but 
practically  as  a new  organization.  The  original 
pidicy  of  self-government  has  l>een  abandoned. 
Several  wealthy  music-lov«*rB  offered  the  society 
a guarantee  fund  of  $100,000  for  three  years, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  represented 
on  the  board  of  directors,  and  should  have  a 
voice  in  determining  the  methods  by  which  the 
orchestra  could  be  establlshetl  on  a permanent 
basis.  It  was  generally  recognized  that,  if  the 
society  were  to  Cfmtimie  at  all.  a much  higher 
standard  would  have  to  lie  maintained  than  had 
been  possible  on  the  old  basis.  The  new  society 
is  governwl  by  a lioard  of  directors,  in  which 
both  the  guarantors  and  the  players  are  repre- 
Bcnted.  GusUkv  Mahler  was  appoinU*d  con- 
ductor for  three  years;  and.  in  order  to  insure 
the  carrying  out  of  some  necessary  reforms,  ho 
was  invesUsl  with  almost  autocratic  p«)Wer.  The 
first  step  Mr.  Mahler  Ux)k  was  to  test  the 
ciency  of  each  individual  player,  with  the  re- 
sult that  some  of  tlie  older  meml>ers  were  retired 
on  a |K‘iision.  From  ri.’i  the  orchestra  was  re- 
duced to  loo  players.  The  regular  season  now 
Oonsists  of  23  w<‘eks,  during  which  time  the 
orchestra  is  rehearsed  daily.  Four  wries  of 
concerts  were  given.  The  first  series  com- 
prised the  customary  eight  evening  and  eight 
afternoon  concerts;  but  only  the  days  have  been 
changed  from  Friday  aftermxjns  and  Saturdav 
evenings  to  Thur-’nlay  evenings  and  Friday  ai- 
ternfjons.  Hie  w*cond  series,  eaihxl  “ Historical 
Cycle.”  pn*sento«l  on  six  Wedtienday  evenings, 
in  clironoh>gical  order,  representative  w'orks 
from  Ihich  to  the  pre?«*nt  day.  The  third  series, 
consisting  of  five  eone<*rts  on  Friday  afternixma, 
was  devob‘d  exclusively  to  the  works  of  IWtho- 
ven.  The  concerts  of  the  f»*ur(h  series  took 
place  on  five  Sunday  afternoons.  The  o|M>ning 
concert  of  this  wries,  which  afforded  misc«dla- 
ntxitis  prograniiiie.s.  ctuituined  only  works  of 
Heidhoven  ami  Wagner.  Ib’^ides  tie*  regular 
New  York  concerts  the  orchestra  a1»o  gives 


regular  fieries  in  other  cities.  The  players  no 
lunger  receive  a share  of  the  net  pn>ceeds.  but 
aro  engaged  on  a fixed  salary.  The  eminent 
violin  virtuoso.  Theodore  Spiering,  is  the  con- 
cert master  of  the  new  organization.  31r. 
Mahler  conducted  with  his  usual  brilliancy. 

Tho  New  York  Symphony  Society,  under 
Walter  Domrosch,  gave  In'sides  its  regular  con- 
certs a cycle  of  six  cooci'rts  devoted  to  the 
works  of  Ikfthoven.  and  one  of  five  concerts 
presenting  the  principal  works  of  Tschaikuwski. 
Tl»o  last  concert  of  the  Heethoven  cycle  was 
Unique.  Its  programme  contained  nothing  beyond 
the  Ninth  Symphony.  This  work  was  played 
twice  in  its  entirety,  with  an  interniissiun  of 
fifteen  minutes  between  the  two  performances- 
lii  order  to  obtain  a greater  volutne  of  tone  from 
the  vocal  quartet  in  the  last  movement  Mr. 
Damrosch  employed  a quadruple  quartet  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  picked  soloists.  The  effect 
wa.s  splendid.  The  two  renditions  were  not 
identical.  The  first  time  Mr.  Damrosch  made 
the  usual  pause  between  the  Adagio  and  final 
Presto;  the  Si>coiid  time  this  pause  waa  omit- 
t(-d,  and  the  opening  chord  of  the  Presto  crashed 
with  Udiing  cffi'ct  upon  tlie  Olv'mpic  repose  of 
the  Adagio.  To  the  Symphony  Society  also 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  observed  the  cen- 
tenary of  Mendelssohn’s  birth  more  worthily 
than  any  other  musical  organizatioo.  See 
I-'estivals. 

All  the  other  famous  orchestras  had  a aue- 
cessfiil  year.  The  Boston  Syrapliony  Orchestra 
(Max  Fiedler)  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  its  outside  concerts,  so  that  now  it  appears 
in  more  than  one  hundred  concerts  durliw  the 
year.  Likewise  The  Philadelphia  Sym^ony 
Orchestra  (Carl  Pohlig),  the  Theodore  Tliomas 
Orchestra  of  Chicago  (Frederick  Stock), 
ami  the  Pittsburg  Symphony  Orchestra  ( Kmil 
Paur)  increased  the  number  of  eoncerta  on  tour. 
For  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Kmil  Oberhnffer)  a guaranty  fund  of  $250,- 
000  for  five  years  was  raised.  The  object  is  to 
increase  the  orchestra  numerically,  and  also 
to  expand  the  scope  of  its  artistic  activity. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orcliestra  (Frank  van  der  Stucken)  two 
years  ago,  Cincinnati  has  been  dependent  upon 
the  visits  of  outside  nrehestraa.  I>uring  the 
past  year  tlie  efforts  of  some  public  spirited 
citizens  ri^ulte<l  in  the  establishment  of  a new 
orchestra  Ix-aring  the  old  name.  The  new  or- 
ganization iiumlK'r  seventy  players  under  the 
dir«H‘tion  of  Leopold  Stokovsky.  The  first 
conciTt  in  iX-ct'inbiT  was  an  emphatic  auccess. 
The  steady  increase  in  interest  and  growth  of 
intelligent  appn*ciation  of  serious  music  is  best 
attested  by  numerous  reports  from  minor  cities 
of  the  establishment  of  symphony  orchestras. 

The  Dresden  Orchestra  of  seventy  performer*, 
under  the  direction  of  Willy  Olsen,  made  a 
spring  tour  of  the  I’nited  States  without  arous- 
ing sfx'cial  attention.  Presenting  no  less  than 
five  Kfdoists  (Nordica.  Bispham,  Spalding,  Lan- 
gendorff.  Stdinitzer)  at  the  opening  concert  in 
New  York  was  a sad  mistake.  Attention  wa* 
divi>rted  from  the  orcliestra  to  the  stars.  The 
reason  for  this  tour  waa  not  apimrent, 

Oi*EBA.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
IRO  p<>rformnnn‘s  were  given  from  a repertoire 
of  41  opera.s  by  21  comfxisers.  According  to 
nationality  these  were  divided  as  follows;  Ital- 
ian, nineti'cn  works  by  nine  composers;  Carman. 
bixUvn  works  by  eight  composers  (but  Mo- 
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oirt’s  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Gluck’s*  Orfeo  et  Furg- 
dice,  and  Flotow’a  Marta  in  lUlian)  ; French, 
five  works  by  four  composers;  Kohemian  one 
work,  Smetana’s  Bartered  Bride  ( in  German ) ; 
Wapnt*r,  represented  by  nine  works,  led  with 
thirty-five  performances.  Next  in  order  came 
Verdi,  of  whom  six  works  had  twenty-nine 
performances.  Puccini,  who  for  two  years  had 
predominated,  was  reduced  to  the  third  place; 
four  of  his  works  aggregated  twenty-one  per- 
formances. Smetana’s  Bartered  Bride  was  given 
most  frequently,  nine  times.  Next  came  Mo- 
zart’s Nozze  di  Figaro  and  Puccini’s  Madamo 
Butterfly,  each  with  eight  performances.  Wag- 
ner’s Tannkuuaer,  Verdi's  Aida,  and  Massenet’s 
Manon  were  each  given  seven  times.  A superfi- 
cial comparison  of  these  statistics  with  those  of 
the  two  preceding  years  might  seem  to  indicate 
the  reiistablishment  of  normal  conditions  Wag- 
ner has  once  more  come  into  his  own.  As  the 
greatest  dramatic  composer  in  the  history  of 
music  his  works  naturally  ought  to  occupy  the 
first  place  in  the  repertoire.  Unfortunately  only 
an  accident,  not  natural  causes,  restored  Wag- 
ner’s works  to  their  proper  position  in  the  reper- 
toire of  the  Metropolitan  Company.  Before  the 
closing  of  the  spring  season  an  afTection 
of  the  throat  compelled  Caruso  to  withdraw, 
Tlus  was  the  primary  cause  for  reducing  the 
Puccini  performances.  But  the  tenor’s  return  in 
the  fall  did  not  mark  a return  to  the  former 
policy;  and  it  is  this  fact  upon  which  the  hope 
of  returning  normal  conditions  is  hosed.  Of 
the  novelties  announced  only  two  were  given. 
Catalani’s  La  Wally  (January  6)  was  a dis- 
tinct disappointment;  but  Smetana’s  Bartered 
Bride  (February  10),  a work  written  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  was  receiwd  with  umHiuivocal 
approval.  On  the  other  hand  the  year  was 
marked  by  some  important  revivals  of  older 
works.  That  Massenet’s  Manon  still  is  heard 
with  pleasure  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
given  seven  times.  The  return  of  Verdi’s  im- 
mortal master-works  Otello  and  Fnhtaff  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm.  The  performance  of 
Gluck’s  Orfeo  was  a revelation.  This  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  genius  of  Toscanini. 

The  past  year  witnessed  an  increase,  not  only 
in  the  list  of  the  principal  singers,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  numbers  of  the  orchestra  and 
chorus’,  the  former  numbering  150,  the  latter 
200  memlwrs.  The  greatest  improvement,  how- 
ever, was  noticeable  in  tbe  stage-management. 
All  factors  combined  to  make  the  year  a most 
notable  one  from  an  artistic  standjioint.  The 
evident  desire  for  artistic  results  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a branch,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Company  at  the  Now  Theatre, 
which  opened  its  doors  in  the  fall.  It  had  been 
found  that  certain  works  w’ere  ill  suited  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  vast  opera  house,  and  would 
greatly  gain  if  presented  in  the  intimacy  of  a 
smaller  theatre.  To  present  such  works  ade- 
quately, porforniancos  were  given  at  tbe  New 
Thentro  on  alternate  Tuesday  and  Friday  even- 
ings and  alternate  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
afternoitns.  The  s<‘rios  w’as  opened  on  X«>vem- 
ber  16  with  Massenet’s  Werthcr:  tin*  other  works 
given  were  Smetana’s  Bartered  Bride,  Rossini’s 
//  Barbit'rc  di  Sivigla,  Ix)rtzing’s  Zar  und  Zim- 
mermann,  Paor’s  II  Maestro  di  Cappella,  Mas- 
cagni's Cavalleria  liusticana,  Leco4|’s  />o  Fillo 
de  Mme.  Angot,  and  Donizetti’s  Don  Pnsqualc. 
Paor’s  work  is  a century  old.  and  a typical 
Italian  opera  bulla.  Tbe  chief  reason  for  its 


production  was  to  show  the  bass  Signor  Pini- 
Corsi  in  one  of  his  U‘st  rrdes.  But  the  work 
in  itself  was  charming,  and  w'as  received  as  a 
welcome  novelty.  Besides  the  rcg\ilur  perfor- 
mances and  usual  Sunday  night  concerts  all  the 
artists  of  the  company  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices for  two  special  occasions:  one,  a concert 
for  the  l»eneflt  of  the  sufTerers  in  the  terrible 
Sicilian  earthquake;  the  other,  an  operatic  per- 
formance for  the  beneflt  of  the  pension  and  en- 
dowment fund  of  the  employees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company.  Among  the  artists  who 
contributed  to  the  signal  success  of  the  sea- 
son were  the  following:  Sopranos:  Mmes.  Nor- 

dica,  Gatlski,  Destinn,  Fremstad,  Farrar, 
Morena,  Fornia,  Nielsen,  Novia,  Alda;  Con- 
traltos: Mme.  Flaiuint,  Homer,  Mcitschik, 

Mattfeld,  Niessen-Stonc;  Tenors:  Caruso,  Slezak, 
Itonci,  Jorn,  Burriun,  Anthes,  Martin;  Bari- 
tones and  Basses:  Amato,  Goritz,  Scotti, 

MUhlmann,  Soomer,  Whitehill,  Witherspoon, 
Blass,  Didur,  Pini-Corsi,  Hinckley,  Segurola; 
Conductors:  Mahler,  Hertz,  Toscanini,  Tango, 

Podesti,  Bendix. 

At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  110  perform- 
ances were  given  from  a repertoire  of  32  operas 
by  21  composers.  According  to  nationality  these 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Italian,  14  works 

by  7 composers;  French,  16  works  by  11  com- 
posers; German,  2 works  by  2 composers  (both 
in  French);  Belgian,  1 work.  Messenet  led  with 
18  jierformances  of  5 works;  Verdi  followiKl 
with  17  performances  of  6 works.  Four  novel- 
ties were  producwl:  Richard  Strauss’s  Salome  (in 
French)  (January  28);  Bloekx’s  I, a Frincesse 
d*Aubcrge  (March  10);  Miissonct’s  Ilt^rodiadc 
(November  8)  and  the  same  coni|>oser’8  Sappho. 
Of  these  Salome  proved  a sensational  success, 
but  for  reasons  other  than  purely  musical.  Of 
all  the  works  performed  it  achieved  the  greatest 
numlier  of  performances:  nine.  In  Philadelphia 
the  work  aroustnl  so  much  opposition,  also  for 
reasons  other  than  musical,  that  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
repertoire  of  his  Philadelphia  house.  The  work 
of  the  Belgian  composer  divided  musical  opinion 
into  two  camps.  This  is  rather  strange,  os 
the  opera  contains  nothing  of  a startling  na- 
ture. It  has  weaknesses,  but  the  positive  vir- 
tues overlnilance.  The  composer  makes  extensive 
use  of  leading  motives,  whose  merit  is  their  preg- 
nancy and  melodiousness  and  whose  weakness 
their  lack  of  musical  development;  tliey  always 
recur  without  the  slightest  variation.  On  the 
whole,  the  opera  is  «iuite  elTective.  Either  of 
Massenet’s  works  would  have  made  a deeper  im- 
pression, if  the  public  had  not  had  a surfeit 
of  this  com|M>ser;  both  are  characteristic  of 
Massenet’s  suave  and  graceful  style.  Il^rodiade, 
while  extremely  beautiful  as  music,  is  too  mel- 
lifluous; tlie  text  calls  for  poignant,  dramatic 
accents.  The  music  of  Sappho  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  dramatic  situations,  but  is  far 
less  melodious.  With  the  performance  of  Tann- 
hduscr,  which  was  given  in  French  and  in  the 
Paris  version,  Mr.  Hammerstein  ventured  for 
the  first  time  into  Wagner  oi>era.  The  attempt 
was  not  very  successful,  because  the  new  con- 
ductor. Enriquez  de  la  Fuentc,  seenia  to  lack 
the  temperamental  qualities  required.  In  his 
leading  of  French  scores  he  showeil  himself  to 
much  bettor  advantage.  He  had  his  forces  well 
in  hand,  and  proved  himself  a musician  of  re- 
fined sensibilities.  But  it  also  became  quite 
evident  that  as  a conductor  be  is  not  in  the 
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same  class  with  hl»  illuistrious  prcdoecssor  Cam- 
panini,  whoso  ahseiico  wm*  wircly  felt.  The 
exact  C-UU8C  of  Campnnlni’a  rcsijfnation  has 
never  liecome  known.  ThU  much  Is  certain: 
the  li>88  of  any  other  artUt  wouUl  have  meant 
less  as  far  as  jrenen»l  efficiency  U concerned. 
Now  that  the  general  public  has  come  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  tlie  conductor’s  art,  the 
nmnager  can  no  longer  Insure  success  by  pre* 
aentiiig  only  an  array  of  stars,  no  matter  how 
c.xeellent  these  l>e.  Among  the  principal  artists 
wore  the  following:  Sopranoa:  Mmes.  (tarden, 
Tetrarjjjni,  Cavalieri,  T.abia,  Trentini.  Carmen- 
Midis;  Cftntraltos:  Mmes.  CJerville-K^ache, 

Doria,  Bayard;  Tenors.*  Dalmores,  Zenatello, 
McCormack,  Constantino;  Baritonf^  and  Baaara: 
Renaud,  Gilibert,  Dufranne,  Sammarco.  At  the 
Pliiladelphia  house  conditions  were  such  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  that  Mr.  Ilamnjerstein 
threatened  to  close  the  house  permanently,  un- 
less a guarantee  fund  was  raised.  This  guaran* 
tee  was  assurc'd. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October 
Mr.  Haminerstein  gave  a season  of  summer  opera 
at  his  Manh-uttun  Opera  House.  An  entirely 
new  company  of  singers  was  engaged,  while  Mr. 
Sturani,  the  regular  conductor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia opera,  directed  tijo  regular  Manhattan 
orchestra  and  chorus.  The  season  opened  with 
a revival  of  Meyerl*cer*a  Lc  I*ropht'‘tr.  Another 
revival  was  naK'vy’B  La  Juive.  While  tlio  per- 
formances w’ero  in  every  rea|>ect  adequate,  the 
public  showed  unmistakably  that  it  had  out- 
grown that  style  of  0|)era.  Artistically  this  at- 
tempt at  summer  opera  was  successful,  finan- 
cially it  resultt^d  in  a deficit  of  $50,000.  An- 
other unsuccessful  venture  of  Mr.  Ilunwnerstein 
was  his  experiment  with  French  Opera  Com- 
ique,  which  he  gave  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
nights  during  his  regular  season  with  a com- 
plete company  distinct  from  that  of  his  Grand 
Opera.  After  eight  performances  the  project 
was  abandoned. 

On  Novemlier  8,  the  new  Boston  Opera  TTousc 
was  opemnl  with  a performance  of  Poncliielli’s 
La  (Hocondn.  Up  to  tl«e  end  of  the  year  45 
performances  of  Italian  and  French  works  were 
given.  Verdi  had  16  jicrformances  of  4 works. 
Among  the  artists  known  al«o  to  frequenters  of 
ojM'ra  in  New  York  are  Nordica,  Nielwn,  Bo- 
niimegna  and  Constantini.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  Metropolitan  Ofiera  Company  there  is 
to  bo  an  exchange  of  arti^'ts  Ix’tween  the  two 
managements.  A sp«'i‘ial  feature  of  the  Bo-ton 
Opera  Company,  and  one  that  promises  to  exert 
a most  important  intliienee  upon  the  musical 
life  and  conditions  of  America,  is  the  siinulta- 
ni*ous  establishment  of  tlio  Boston  0]>era  School, 
the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  the  training  of 
native  talent  for  grand  oiier.a.  American  sing- 
ers arc  to  be  assured  a debut  in  tlieir  own 
country.  Saturday  nights  are  known  a.s  “de- 
butant nights.”  The  principal  parts  arc  filled 
only  by  young  aspirants.  This  policy  was 
carried  into  elfect  immediately,  and  the  operas 
given  on  those  df^butant  nights  were  Aida, 
Lakrn^f  La  Itohi'mr,  Caralltria  BuatU'Ona, 
rajfUavci,  JiifffjUtto  and  Madama  Duttrrfiy. 

After  an  intermission  of  five  years  New  Or- 
leans had  once  more  its  own  ojM'ra  company 
under  tlie  conductorship  of  M.  Tartuiiac.  Natur- 
ally the  works  of  French  coinposK-rs  prejMm- 
derated.  The  Metropolitan  Company  of  SVvv 
Y'ork  gave  a two-weeks*  sex-nn  in  Chicago  with 
such  satisfactory  artistic  and  fiuuacial  results, 


that  arrangements  were  complete*!  for  a more 
extended  wason  during  1910.  Besides  the  two 
great  companies  New  York  beard  also  several 
minor  companb'S.  Of  these  the  Italian  Grand 
Opera  Company,  which  o|>ened  a senson  early 
in  S«'ptemlK*r,  gave  some  really  excxdlent  per- 
formances at  the  old  Academy  of  Music.  But 
when,  after  five  w'ceks,  the  deficit  had  amounted 
to  aiiout  $10, (KU),  the  organization  was  dis- 
banded. 

FEfiTn'Ai.s.  Throughout  the  country  the  cen- 
tenary of  Mendelssohn’s  birth  was  fittingly  ob- 
fiervwl.  The  most  eIal>onito  celebration  was  that 
arranged  bv  Mr.  Dainroscb  with  the  Symphony 
and  Oratorio  Societies,  assisted  by  (tabribnvilach 
and  ^fme.  Bloomfield-Zeisler.  A special  feature 
of  this  four  days*  festival  was  a pro«hiction  of 
Sbakespere’s  .l/t</s«mm<T  yifjhVa  Dream  by  the 
Ben  Greet  players  with  Mendelssohn’s  incidental 
music  performed  by  the  Symphonv  Orchehtra. 
Tlic  most  important  of  the  yi*ar’s  ^pstivals  was 
the  triennial  prize  contest  for  the  “ Kaiser- 
Preis  ” held  by  the  Northeastern  Silngerbund  in 
New  York.  The  prize,  founded  by  Kmperor  Wil- 
liam in  1900,  consisted  of  a beautiful  silver 
statue  of  a minnesinger  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. No  IcHS  than  13.000  singers  took  part. 
The  prize  song  “ The  Warning  of  the  Rhine  ” 
was  composed  by  Mathieu  Neumann.  The  judges 
were  Prt>f.  Mcyer-01bcrslel>en  of  Wilrzburg,  Gus- 
tav Wohlgemuth  of  lA^ipzig,  Arthur  Mees  of 
New  York,  and  Cornelius  Rilbner.  professor  of 
music  at  Columbia  University.  Julius  Lorenz 
and  Carl  Hein  were  the  festival  conductors. 
The  prize  was  divided  between  the  Kreutgfr 
Quartet  Club  (F.  Albeke,  conductor)  of  New 
York,  and  the  Junger  Mdnnerchor  (L.  Koem- 
menich,  conductor)  of  Pliiladelphia.  Each  so- 
ciety is  to  keep  the  statue  for  eighteen  months. 
At  the  fifty-second  annual  Worcester  Music  Fes- 
tival, held  in  September  under  the  leadership 
of  Arthur  Mees  and  Gustav  Strube,  Liszt’s 
.1/issa  Mo/rmnw  was  heard  in  its  entirety  for 
the  first  time  in  America.  Tlie  thirteenth  an- 
nual Maine  Music  Festivals  were  licld  in  Oeto- 
Imt  under  the  direction  of  William  R.  Chapman, 
with  programmes  far  too  miscellaneous  to  be 
called  festi>*al  programmes.  A most  important 
event  was  the  Bach  festival  given  in  May  in 
the  o|M'n-air  theatre  at  Berkeley.  Cal.,  by  Fred- 
erick Wolle,  who  in  former  years  attracted  so 
much  attention  with  his  Bach  festivals  at  Heth- 
leliem.  Pa.  The  work  performed  was  the  great 
Mass  in  B minor.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  a May 
Festival  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dresden 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Philadelphia  showed 
its  pride  in  its  local  musicians  by  giving  a fes- 
tival at  which  works  by  twelve  local  composers 
were  |HTft*rme<l. 

Novflties.  Among  many  new  works  Pade- 
rewski’# Sympbuiiy  in  B minor,  pluy»Hl  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Max  Fiedler, 
attraotcil  perhaps  the  mo.st  attention.  It  is  pro- 
gramnio  music,  and  owes  its  inspiration  to  the 
fortieth  anniversy  of  the  Polish  revolution  of 
1863-4.  Although  it  contains  some  fine  music, 
the  work  is  not  convincing  xs  a whole.  The 
eiioriiKius  orchestral  apparatus  U handbxl  with 
consummate  skill,  and  a groat  variety*  of  tnnal 
color  is  obtainiKl.  The  Pittsburg  Hymphony 
Orchestra  gave  a fine  Interpretation  of  a Sy*iB- 
plumy  in  A major  by  its  conductor.  Emil  Paur. 
Tlie  work  lM‘urs  the  title  “In  dor  Natur.”  It 
prov<*il  to  Ik*  u really  fine  composition,  pictur- 
esque, sane  and  iuspired.  liachmuninotrs  Second 
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Symphonf/  was  lionnl  from  tho  Kn«i«inn  Sym- 
phony OrchostrA,  uml«*r  Mmlest  AltaHuilrr.  Tho 
work  13  of  inorilinato  lon;;th,  rinjuiring  more  than 
an  hour  for  its  porformaiie**.  It  ia  too  prolix, 
and  the  several  portions  often  lack  connection; 
but  in  spite  of  these  defects  it  is  full  of  su]>erb 
ideas.  The  orchestral  inn  ia  Bkillfnl  and  very 
cfTectivc.  With  the  Pliilhnrmonic  Society  Ous* 
tav  Mahler  condiicte<l  his  First  ftymphony.  Tn 
all  the  movements  extensive  use  Is  made  of 
folk  meloiileH,  which  ulford  the  composer  op- 
portunity for  a preat  variety  of  moods.  The 
work  exhibits  the  same  excellencies  and  tho 
eame  faults  tliat  characterize  his  lat«‘r  ami  more 
ambitious  symphonies.  The  inspiration  is  not 
evenly  maintained. 

Kubopkaiv  Countries 

OermaXY.  The  event  of  the  year  was  the 
prcmiiVe  of  Richard  Strauss's  Elvktro,  which 
occurred  on  .Tanimry  25.  at  the  Royal  <>p**ra  of 
Urcrtden  under  the  direction  of  Krnst  von 
Schuch.  As  far  as  outward  appearances  went, 
the  performance  was  an  enormous  suewss.  Rut 
the  consensus  of  opinion  anion*?  prominent  mu- 
siciana  did  not  endortw*  the  popular  demonstra- 
tion. In  Its  essential  features  the  style  of  Kfefr. 
Ira  is  that  of  ftalome.  Sujierb  orchestra  color- 
ing, at  times  enchanting,  at  others  liewildcring, 
constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  the  extremely  emn- 
plicntcd  and  difficult  score.  The  musical  themes 
and  their  treatment  are  brutal.  Mere  noise  and 
cacophony  run  riot.  In  the  seething  orchestral 
whirl}K>of  the  human  voices  were  relentlessly 
swallowed.  The  performances  of  this  work  un- 
der I>*o  Rlech  at  the  Royal  Oi)cra  of  Berlin  were 
received  rather  crddly.  The  comnoscT  did  not 
conduct  FArktrn  himself  until  Oetolier;  and  then 
he  conducted  it  in  so  sensational  a mnnuer.  that 
the  attention  of  musicians  liecame  centn-d  solely 
upon  the  im*n*<lible  virtuosity  of  tlie  orchestra. 
Strauss  to«»k  all  the  tempi  much  faster  than 
either  Schuch  or  Rlwh  lm<!  done.  At  the  Ber- 
lin Royal  Opera  two  of  the  foremost  singers, 
tho  hnritone,  Rudolf  Berger,  and  the  contralto, 
Edyth  W.alkcr.  siirprisrd  their  admirers  by  ap- 
pearing in  tenor  and  soprano  rfdes  respectively. 
The  transformation  s»t*ms  to  have  l>ecn  an  abso- 
lute BUeeess.  Berger  appeared  as  T-ohengrln, 
Mmo.  Walker  as  Isolde  and  Brllnnhilde.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  the  (Jermnn  capital 
had  a 8<*ason  of  summer  opera  worthy  of  the 
cit^s  reputation,  Herman  Gura  brought  to- 
gether a conifwny  of  the  b«*st  singers  for  a ten 
WH'ks*  season,  and  pre-^entiNl  the  works  of  Wag- 
ner, Mozart  and  some  modern  Italian  composers. 
Strauss’s  Fo/omr  was  also  included,  .\niong  the 
H'gular  singers  were  Kraus,  <l’Andrade,  Van 
Rooy,  an«l  Mmes.  K.nsehow>ka,  I.angendorfT.  and 
Walker.  Lilli  Lehmann  ami  Marcella  Semhrieh 
appeared  as  guests.  Breoher  and  Stransky  wore 
the  regular  conductors,  while  Mottl  and  Ixihso 
conducted  some  of  the  Wagner  performances  by 
Invitation.  The  only  novelty  brought  forward, 
Zumj>e*B  Fffin7ri.  proved  a borrilde  fiasco.  In 
the  fall  Dr.  .Alfieri  established  a new  “ Volk- 
soper  ” for  the  purp<>se  of  giving  opera  at  popu- 
lar prices.  Many  previous  att4>mpts  in  this  line 
had  ended  in  failure,  lK*cnuse  managers  relied 
upon  two  or  threi*  sing«Ts  with  a reputation, 
but  whose  voices  M*ere  no  longer  in  their  prime. 
Dr.  Allleri  followed  a new  plan.  TT<*  engag<*<l  a 
niimlx-r  of  young  and  unknown  singiTS  together 
with  an  excelkiit  orchestra  and  chorus  tiudur 


efficient  conductors,  with  the  result  that  the 
progress  <»f  the  season  wltne«se<l  a steady  in- 
cn*ase  in  the  attemUince.  Throughout  Germany 
few  operatic  novelties  were  given.  Outside  of 
Klrkira  D'All>ert’s  Izcyl  was  hoanl  for  the  first 
time  in  Hamburg.  It  proved  a great  and  de- 
served .success,  for  it  is  rejn^rtled  as  the  com- 
p0H<‘r‘8  liest  work,  one  in  which  the  inspiration 
flows  uninterrupted.  At  DresMlen  Dome  A'oboW 
wns  beard,  winch  turned  out  to  l)C  nothing  else 
than  Mozart’s  Cost)  fan  tutte.  The  original 
text  of  Mozart’s  opera  has  through  its  coarse- 
ness lx'c<»mc  so  offenHivc  to  modern  taste  that 
it  has  proved  a serious  drawback  to  musical 
performances.  Scheidemantol  took  Oalderon’s 
Duma  Duende,  of  which  he  nuule  a German 
vision  ndaptetl  to  Mozart’s  music.  The  cx])cri- 
ment  was  successful,  and  the  adaptation  was 
imimnliately  secured  by  a niimlier  of  German 
opera  houses.  At  the  Bayreuth  festival  (July 
22-August  20)  Lohengrin,  Parsifal  and  the 
Xibc/w«i?crt  dramas  were  given  with  splendid 
success.  The  conductors  were  Richter,  ^^llck, 
Balling,  and  S.  Wagner.  The  festival  perform- 
ances of  the  Wagner-Mozart  cycle  at  the  Prinz- 
regententheator  in  Munich  were  of  very  um*ven 
merit.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  rep- 
resentations of  tho  regular  season  were  su- 
perior. Cologne  wns  the  scene  of  a very  suc- 
cessful operatic  festival  (June  10-20),  Tho 
works  performed  were  Giitz’s  Taming  of  the 
Shreio  (Mottl),  Vorze  di  Figaro  (Mottl), 
Meistersingrr  (Nikisch),  Fidelia  (Steinbacb), 
Elcktra  (Lohsc). 

Among  the  many  festival  concerts  the  great 
Brahms  Festival  held  in  f^pteinber  in  Munich 
was  the  most  important  event,  if  for  no  other 
reoAon  than  the  fact  tliat  it  was  flic  first  Brahms 
festival  ever  held  anywhere.  The  great  Ham- 
burg master  has  always  been  regarded  as  tho 
composer  of  a small  select  circle;  no  one  ever 
thought  of  using  bis  name  to  attract  a largo 
gathering.  But  scarcely  bad  the  project  been 
unnounciHl,  when  it  Itecnme  evident  that  tho 
name  of  Brahms  possessed  some  magic,  for  early 
in  July  the  last  seat  had  l»et‘n  sold.  To  meet 
the  great  demand  for  admission  the  final  re- 
henrsaU  were  made  public  rehearsals.  The 
works  performed  were  the  Immortal  German 
Rrifuiem,  FchieksaUUed,  THuntphlicd,  all  four 
symphonies,  the  V’ioHii  concerto  and  tho  Haydn 
Variatit»n8.  Two  conciTts  w’cre  devotinl  to  the 
master’.s  chamlier  music,  and  Dr.  WUllner  gave 
a recital  of  those  songs  which  are  seldom  heard. 
The  orchestra  consistMl  of  the  Meininger  Hof- 
kapelle  and  the  Munich  Tonkllnstler  Orchestra; 
the  vocal  works  were  rendered  by  the  famous 
GOrzenich  S<x*icty  of  Cologne.  Fritz  Steinimeh 
of  Cologne  wns  the  festival  conductor.  In  all 
respects  this  first  Brahms  festival  was  a signal 
success.  The  annua)  festival  of  the  Allgcmeiucr 
IVutscher  Musikverein,  which  wns  held  in  Stutt- 
gart in  June,  proved  a complete  failure.  Not 
one  of  the  works — all  novidtivs — was  worth  the 
trouble  of  performing.  The  Dresdener  lA'Iirer- 
gcjianpr^'orein  (conductor  Rdmhild)  celehrateil  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Its  foundation  by 
a splendid  performance  of  Wagner’s  Liebesnmhl 
dcr  A pastel  in  the  Fraiicnkircbe,  the  very  place 
in  which  the  first  performance  of  the  work  b>ok 
place  in  1H43.  Two  chamlier-nnisiG  fe.ftivals, 
one  at  Darmstadt,  the  other  at  Bonn,  were  un- 
qiialitlcfl  succesHes.  The  centenaries  of  Haviln’s 
death  and  Miuidelssohii’s  birth,  ami  the  S4*mi« 
centenary  of  Sfiohr’s  deatli  were  generally  ob* 
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iMTvt'i!  in  the  pro^numiR^H  of  tJio  various  conwTt 
itiMtitutioiKt. 

ArsTBiA.  Owinp  to  the  celebration  of  the 
diamond  j«hile<*  of  the  acoesaion  to  the  throne 
of  Franr.  Josef  and  the  centi'nary  of  Haydn’s 
death  tlie  tmisieal  ofTerinjjs  of  the  entire  year 
nsHumed  sornethinjf  of  a festival  character.  The 
Haydn  celebration  took  place  at  the  end  of 
May.  All  of  the  niaster’s  famous  works,  and 
nmny  that  n<»wadny»  are  sehlom  or  never  |>cr‘ 
forn>ed,  were  heard.  The  cliniox  was  a mn^if- 
icent  performance  of  The  Creation  under  tlie 
direeti<m  of  Ferdinand  Ix>ewe.  Vienna  al>*o  had 
Ftrauss’a  Klektra  with  Liiclle  Marcndl.  un  Ameri* 
can  artist  selected  hy  the  composer  himself,  in 
the  title  r«^le.  The  reception  of  tl»€  work  was 
not  over-enthiisiHstic.  Two  other  novelties 
brought  out  hy  Weiiignrtner  at  the  Hoyal  0|>era 
turned  out  failures.  The  Vienna  Pliilharmonic 
Society  almndonf^l  its  policy  of  inviting  guest- 
conductors,  and  elected  Weingartner  as  its  per- 
manent dir(-ctor.  Bruckner  still  maintains  his 
strung  hold  on  tlie  Viennese  public,  as  is  show’n 
by  performances  of  six  of  his  eight  symphonies. 
Tl«e  famous  conservatory  of  the  “ fJesellschaft 
dor  Musikfreunde  ” passed  under  state  control, 
and  is  henceforth  known  as  “ Kaiserlich-Kdnig- 
liche  Akadeniic  der  Tonkunat.” 

Kxcii.AXD.  An  innovation  in  the  operatic  life 
of  Ix)ndon  was  a four  wwks'  season  of  grand 
opera  in  Knglish  on  a most  cIal>orate  scale  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  works  performed  were 
Wagner’s  Ring-dramas  and  J/cislcr«mycr  and 
Puccini’s  Mad^ime  liutterfty.  The  artists  were 
all  Knglish  and  American.  The  Brllnnhilde  of 
Mrs.  Saltznmnn-Slevcns.  an  American,  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  ever  heard  in  T/>n- 
don.  Dr.  Richter  conducted.  The  success  of  the 
new  venture  was  so  pr<)noiinced  tliat  the  man- 
agement, yielding  to  the  popular  denmritl,  gave 
another  four  weeks’  «‘nson  in  October  with  the 
same  artists.  Tonnkiiunrr  and  Tristan  und 
Iitolde  were  a<lded  to  the  repertoire.  During  the 
legular  84'ason  (April-.Tuly)  only  French  and 
Italian  operas  were  givi?n;  but  two  extra  per- 
fornmnoes  of  The  Valkyry  with  Mrs.  Saltzmnnn- 
Stevens  as  Brllnnhilde,  w’ere  addi'd  by  r<Hpiest. 
The  season  was  o}H*ned  most  brilliantly  with  a 
sup«'rb  f)crf(»rnianc»*  of  Saint-Saens’s  Famson  et 
DtHUa,  with  the  composer  prewnt  In  the  audi- 
ence. It  was,  moreover,  the  first  performance 
of  tlie  work  as  nn  o]S‘ra  in  England.  Of  the 
novelties  Debussy’s  lUllt^nn  rt  \{^li«ande  made 
little  impression,  and  was  withdrawn  after  thn*e 
performanees.  Churjientler’s  Louinc  aroused 

considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  Camille  Kr- 
Iang«*rH’H  Trsa  provtsl  a pleasing  w'ork.  ami  im*t 
with  success.  The  .\foody-Manners  (’ompany 

gitve  their  usual  season  of  o|¥*ra  in  Knglish  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre  in  August.  Alick  Maele.in 
coiulueted  the  premiere  of  his  one-act  ojmtu, 
.Mnitre  «S'<i7cr,  which  was  well  received.  \Vag- 
ner’s  liienzi  had  its  first  jK*rforinnncs;  in  Eng- 
lish; the  work  had  not  Istm  heard  in  England 
since  IMH2.  At  the  (’oronet  Theatre  the  (’lustcl- 
hino  Company  gave  twenly-f<mr  perfornmne<‘s  of 
Italian  o[sTa«,  in  tin*  course  <»f  which  lA“on- 
cavallo’s  /aizo  was  Iieard  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  and  proved  a dismal  failure.  Consiiler- 
able  attention  was  attraeled  by  “ llie  Children’s 
0|M*ra  Company  of  Rfime,”  which  is  compostul 
entirely  of  children  from  southern  Italy.  Vit- 
torio (bimbiL,  a fourtis-n  year-old  liov,  was  the 
printdpal  tenor,  aiul  D'»m  I'lieor,  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  printa  donna.  Very  remarkable  jicr- 


formances  of  Lucia,  Ronnamhula.  It  Ilorhicrr  ii 
tfiviylia,  and  The  (Jeisha  were  given  at  Terry’i 
Theatre, 

Tlmmas  Beecham  orgnnizeil  a new'  symphony 
orchestra  of  H5  players,  which  immediately  look 
its  place  among  the  great  English  orchestm. 
The  programmes  were  remarkable  for  tlieir 
range,  although  not  a single  work  by  B**ethoren 
or  Brahms  was  performed.  Knglish  compospr# 
were  Well  represented.  Mr.  \VcsMrs  series  of  60 
promenade  concerts  wa*  the  most  succei^sfiil  he 
lias  ever  given.  Not  less  than  42  soveltiei. 
nmny  by  English  composers,  were  produceil 
The  London  Philharmonic  Society  ended  lh« 
year  in  very  l»nd  comlition.  The  venerable  or- 
ganization, which  in  former  years  relieved 
thoven  from  financial  embarrassment  in  his 
days,  and  later  was  one  of  the  earlier  cham- 
pions of  Wagner,  seems  to  be  hopebmsly  roori- 
blind.  Even  the  great  conductors  by  whom  it 
was  directed  during  the  past  year  failed  to  at- 
tract a sufiicicnt  number  of  supporters.  The 
gi*neral  impression  prevails  that  the  society  will 
only  be  kept  together  for  another  v«ir,  which 
will  bo  the  one  hundredth  of  its  existence,  and 
that  then  it  will  be  dissolve^!.  Tlie  Socit't/-  dei 
Concerts  Franeais  made  active  propaganda  lor 
the  works  of  the  new  French  school.  One  c»o- 
cert  was  devoted  entirely  to  works  by  Debu^y. 
But  English  audiences  maintain  their  attitude 
of  inilitTerence  towards  the  new  art.  Even  the 
personal  appearance  of  Debussy  with  the  Queen’* 
Hall  Orchestra  could  not  arouse  enthusiasm. 
Klgar’s  Symphony,  which  was  accorded  such  an 
enthusiastic  reception  on  its  first  hearing  in 
the  fall  of  1908,  has  alrca<ly  lost  its  bold  od 
English  audiences  in  spite  of  pt'rformanot's  led 
by  such  men  as  Wood  and  Xikisch.  A matter 
of  interest  was  the  diseox-ery  in  the  British 
^^useum  of  a concerto  for  string  quintet,  twn 
ol)0^^s  and  piano  by  an  unknown  Fmglish  ciiro- 
|>oser,  John  Hemlon  (1600  1755).  Tlie  work  wa* 
immediately  performed,  but  prox*ed  to  he  of  littk 
value.  The  Mendelssohn  centenary  was  oljserrcd 
in  conjunction  with  a Handel  festival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  programme  was  typical 
of  the  state  of  music  in  England  of  half  * 
century  ago.  At  the  Thri*e  ('hoirs’  Festix-a!  in 
Hereford  Schuliert’s  Lazarus  had  its  first  pe^ 
formanee  in  England.  Tlie  Messiah^  Creation, 
Blijah,  Apostles,  and  Elgar’s  Symphony,  wer? 
given,  l>esid«»s  excerpts  from  Parsifal  and  Tirv 
works  by  Davies,  Bantook.  and  Delius.  On  the 
programmes  of  the  Birmingham  Festival  werr 
Elijah,  Judas  ^facrah<rus,  The  Dream  of 
fiiM,  Berlioz’s  Faust,  Cherubini’s  Mass  tn  C.  sod 
Braiilim’s  Svhieksalstied.  Tlie  Newca.stle  Festi^d 
had  the  assistance  of  the  distinguished  Bii-''ni, 
w!»o  conducted  his  own  concerto  for  pisoa 
Brahms’s  Trumphlicd  was  also  lK*ard.  Tlie  n-'V- 
elty  was  Rimski-KorsakotTs  Ballad  of  the  Do>.* 
of  Olcp. 

Franck.  Almost  all  the  important  operatve 
institutions  were  seriously  nfTected  hy  the  pr*- 
iongi*d  absence  of  sf>nie  of  tlieir  best  artist*  ia 
.■\m«*rica.  The  Paris  Grand  OpOra  report-*  » 
deficit  of  JOn.OfK)  francs,  due  partly  to  the  N-w 
\ork  o|s*ra  war,  partly  to  the  troiibU*  incidr^ 
Xi*  a double  directorship.  The  latter  diflWu’7 
was  ended  hy  placing  M.  ilessager  in  absolu'e 
contnd.  nie  principal  artistic  ex'ent  of 
yrar  was  the  first  prtKluction  of  \Vagrj*r» 
Ikhiinyuld  in  IXt'cmlier  under  the  Imton  of  Mce 
Hager.  It  was  an  overwhelming  suoceaa.  At 
Ia*t  all  of  the  Wagner  dramas,  except  I*ani}*k 
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hftvp  found  thpir  wny  into  llie  rcpprtoiw*  of  the 
OpOra.  Another  noteworthy  event,  tiiat  proved 
a ^ent  artistic  and  flnancial  sneceftR,  was  a 
gorgeously  mounted  performance  of  Spontini’a 
La  Vrsiule,  presented  by  the  full  |>ersonnel,  In- 
cluding the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  La  Scala  of 
Milan.  Massenet’s  latest  opera,  /forcAiM.  was  a 
distinct  disappointment;  but  i/onna  Funno,  by 
>Y*vrier,  was  received  with  favor.  At  the 
Thf*atre  ChAtelet  a season  of  Russian  opera  with 
Russian  artists  was  given  during  May  and  June. 
The  works  performed  were  Rimski-KorsakolT’a 
/ran,  Borodin’s  Prince  Igor,  Glinka’s  /fiisfam 
onti  Ludmilla  and  several  ballets.  At  Monte 
Carlo  Russian  works  played  an  important  part 
in  the  repertoire.  Glinka’s  Life  for  the  Csor, 
Rubinstein’s  Demon,  and  Dargomishki's  Run- 
aalka  were  frequently  mounted.  At  Lyons  the 
great  event  was  the  local  premi^re  of  Wagner’s 
Flxfing  Dutchman.  At  the  Th('*atrc  Lyrique  de 
la  Gait<*‘  a season  of  opera  at  popular  prices  was 
well  patronized.  A new  work,  C^uo  Vadis  by 
Noug^,  aroused  great  enthusiasm.  Tlie  same 
composer  score^l  another  marked  success  with 
his  Chiquito,  produceil  at  the  Opf'ra  Comique. 
At  the  same  institution  dc  SCwernc’s  Le  Ca>ur 
du  .Wou/i«.  a typical  work  of  the  newest  French 
school,  achieve<l  more  than  an  ordinary  success. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Beethoven  Sfonument 
Fund  a festival  concert,  consisting  exclusively 
of  works  by  Beethoven,  was  given  at  the  OpT*ra. 
It  not  only  added  materially  to  the  fund,  but 
aroused  a regular  Beethoven  fever.  The  C<donne 
and  Lamoureux  orchestras  played  all  nine  sym- 
phonies in  chronological  order;  the  Touche  and 
Rouge  orchestras  performt‘d  all  the  other  or- 
cliestral  works,  also  in  chronological  order;  the 
Quatnor  Capet  rendered  all  the  string  quartets; 
the  Quatnor  Parent  the  master’s  entire  output 
of  chanil>er-music;  Pugno  and  Ysaye  all  the 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  Risler  played  all  the  sonatas  for 
piano. 

Italy.  All  operatic  managers  report  heavy 
financial  losses,  which  they  ascril»ed  to  the  opera 
war  in  New  York,  and  the  failure  of  almost 
every  novelty  put  forwanl.  Some  of  these  new 
works,  it  is  claimed,  would  have  been  success- 
ful if  the  artists  now  in  America  had  been  avail- 
able at  home.  The  absence  of  Gatti-Casazzn  and 
Toscanini  from  I.a  Scala  in  Milan  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  of  all  the  Wagner  works,  just 
row  the  mf)st  profitable  works  in  all  Italian 
opera  bouses.  Strauss’s  Elekira  was  given  at 
Scala  in  March  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  but  met  with  an  icy  reception.  Both 
Strauss  and  Debussy  are  much  discussed,  but 
their  works  throughout  the  country  encounter 
violent  op{>osition. 

NAGEL,  CifABLFS.  An  American  lawyer  and 
Cabinet  officer.  lie  was  born  in  (’olorado  county, 
Texas,  in  lS4fi.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  public  schools,  and  he  graduated 
from  the  St.  I>iuia  I.aw'  School  in  1H72.  In  the 
year  following  he  studie<l  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  in  the  s.'ime  year  was  ailmittod  to 
the  bar.  He  began  practice  in  St.  Tx>uis,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  foremost  membiTs  of  the 
bar.  In  18H1-.3  he  was  a memlw^r  of  the  State 
legislature  and  from  1803  to  1807  was  president 
of  the  St.  Dmis  City  Council.  From  iHHfi  he 
was  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  St.  T/Ouis 
Law  Sehrml.  Karly  in  10(K>  he  noei*pted  the  in- 
vitation of  President  Taft  to  Ijecrmie  St*cretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  bis  Cabinet. 


NATAL.  A British  colony  in  South  Africa. 
Capital,  Pietermaritzburg. 

Arka,  Poitlation,  ctc.  F.stimated  area,  35,- 
371  square  miles  (inclusive  of  Zuluinnd,  10.4fil 
square  miles,  and  the  northern  districts,  0031)  ; 
coastline,  about  3fH)  miles.  Population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  .April  17,  1004,  1,108.754 
(including  3774  British  troops  and  their  fam- 
ilies). Kstinmted  jjoptilation,  December  31,  1008 
(exclusive  of  military),  1,200,380  (01.443 

whites,  7380  mixetl,  110,070  Asiatics,  000,878 
natives).  Kstimated  population  of  Pietermaritz- 
burg, Decemlwr  31.  1008,  31,230;  of  Durltan,  or 
Port  Natal,  00,244.  There  are  41  primary 
schools,  2 government  high  schools,  2 art  schools, 
5 Indian  schools,  and  2 government  schools  for 
colored  children;  Upside  472  private  govern- 
ment-aided schools  for  the  s<*veral  classc^s.  Eu- 
ropean children  in  regular  attendance  (1007), 
12.504;  others,  14.708. 

Aubiculti  re.  The  highly  fertile  coast  region 
produces  corn,  sugar,  coffee,  arrowroot,  ginger, 
tobacco,  bananas,  and  popper.  Tlie  midland 
disD-ict  is  adapteil  for  cereals,  and  the  upland 
region  for  sheep-farming  and  cattle-raising.  Tea 
is  cultivated,  and  wattle  bark  is  stripjKMl  (11,- 
840  tons  in  1007)  for  export.  The  area  under 
corn  increaseti  15  per  cent,  in  1007-8.  In  1007, 
347,000  acres  were  under  cultivation  by  Eu- 
ropeans (ct^rn,  117.750;  sugar,  13,540;  Kaffir 
corn.  0708);  by  natives,  455.000;  by  Indians, 
3(t,071.  The  live-atf*ek  owned  by  Europeans  num- 
l>ercd  (1007)  227.748  cattle,  30.344  horses,  001,- 
400  sheep.  131,811  goats,  24.022  pigs.  The  wool 
clip  (1007)  was  1,070,000  Iba.,  against  1,884,015 
lbs.  in  1000. 

Mining.  The  coalfields  are  extensive,  and  are 
connected  by  rail  with  the  s4‘aport  of  Durban. 
The  1008  output  was  1.000,774  tons,  against  I,- 
630,043  in  1007.  Enormous  quantities  of  iron 
ore  exist  near  Pietermaritzburg,  and  mining 
operations  have  bet*n  begun  on  a paying  IrnsU. 
Asliestoa,  copper,  fireclay,  gold,  graphite,  g>'p- 
suni,  lead  and  silver,  limestone  and  marlde, 
manganese,  molylMlenum,  nickel,  nitrate,  tin,  and 
phosphate  are  found  in  varying  quantities. 

Commerce.  The  value  of  the  commerce  for 
three  years  is  given  ladow: 


1&0S  1907  190S 

Imports  £9.705.256  £8.704.222  £7.908.412 

From  Gt.  Brit.  4.29.1,536  3.709.670  S.640.91S 

Exports  10.405,707  10.019,132  9.622.474 

To  Gt.  Brit 1.4S7.50S  1.779.0S9  1.663.794 


Board  of  Trade  returns  give  (he  principal 
domestic  imports  from  (Jreot  Britain  in  11)08 
as  follows:  Metals.  £441.081;  apparel,  £170,- 

277;  machinery,  £377,541);  cottons,  £380,821. 
Exports  to  Great  Britain:  Wool,  sheep.  £038,- 

640;  dye  stufTs,  £157,325;  hides,  etc.,  £153,771; 
corn,  etc.,  £70,618. 

Communications,  Total  length  of  railways 
D<*c<*mlior  31,  1007,  070  miles,  all  constnieled 
or  w«»rked  !>y  the  gov»‘rnmeiit.  Total  coat  of 
construction  to  end  of  DOS,  £13,080,202;  re- 
ceipts for  1008,  £1,832,802;  exp<‘nditure,  £1,210,- 
310.  There  were  ( 1007)  1JM»4  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  (wires,  0770  miles),  and  181  miles  of  tele- 
phone lines  (wires  2315)  ; telegraph  ntfiees.  213; 
pnst-oflices.  380.  The  registered  shipping  (1007) 
showed  vt*sselrt  of  3334  tons.  Shipping  entert‘d 
(D07),  HM)8  vessels  of  2,540.500  tons  (British, 
702  of  2.130.750  tons);  cleared.  1007  of  2/il3,- 
403  tuns  (British,  700  of  2,110,310). 
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Finance.  Tho  revcniK*.  oxppmlituro.  «n«!  doH 
for  tlirefi  fiwal  y«*ara  are  Riven  as  follows: 


1906  1907  lOOg 

Kovcnur  £3.6«5.0g9  £3,471.932  £3,510.350 

KxiM*nditur«  ..  8.673.972  3.631.914  S.6S9.753 

Debt  19.484.143  20,760.992  21,135,634 


The  principal  sources  of  revenue  (1007)  wore 
OA  follows:  Railway,  £1,881,551;  customs, 

£530.fllK);  staiiips  ami  licenses  (inclinlinu  jn*!! 
and  hut  tax).  £414, 037;  |K>sts  and  Ude^rraphs, 
£173,025;  port,  harbor,  and  wharf  dues,  £108,’ 
(i2G;  excise,  £00,470;  land  sales,  £50,203.  Items 
of  expenditure:  Railways,  £1,385,020;  police 

and  Ruols,  £204,151;  public  works.  £182,186; 
posts  and  telegraphs,  £157,080;  education,  £102,- 
033;  militia,  £60,234. 

The  Natal  police  and  an  active  militia  formed 
the  defense  of  the  colony  and  in  1900  were  as 
follows:  Natal  police  (mounted)  857  of  all 

ranks  e.\clusi%e  of  native  and  Indian  cimstablea; 
militia,  2432,  of  which  1356  were  mounUnl  and 
255  were  in  the  artillery.  Tlie  colony  also  luui 
122  rille  assfudations  with  a total  strength  of 
500.’),  235  senior  ciukta,  and  3277  school  cadeU. 

Govkbnmknt,  etc.  TlMi  colony  is  adminis* 
teretl  by  a governor  (1909,  Lieut.*Col.  Sir  Mat- 
thew Nathan,  governor  and  commander-in-chief) 
assisted  by  a council  and  an  assembly,  Ixitli  leg- 
islative; the  latter  elected  by  popular  vote.  By 
the  South  African  act  Natal  is  to  l>e  made  a 
member  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  See 
Soi  Tii  Africa,  British. 

History.  On  March  3,  the  long  trial  of  Dini- 
>ulu  came  to  an  eml.  Tl»e  court  sentenced  him 
to  five  years  imprisonment  dating  from  his  ar- 
rest fifU'on  months  U‘fore,  on  (he  charge  of  har- 
boring rebels.  The  other  charges  against  him 
were  diamisaed.  A serious  railway  strike  (sec 
Strikes  and  I^>cki>i;t8)  occurred  in  April.  The 
strikers  found  little  sympathy  in  the  public, 
their  course  lieing  regarded  as  aggressive  and 
their  demands  as  unjustifiM.  They  refused  the 
p<ivernment’s  f'tTer  to  investigate  anti  threat- 
ened to  op|K)w  {south  African  Union  if  tlieir  dc- 
ninnds  were  not  complied  with.  The  chief  ostens- 
ible cause  of  the  strike  was  the  objection  to 
piece-work.  T3ie  strike  ended  in  the  following 
month.  The  leaders  were  not  reinstated.  On 
the  o|icniiig  of  Parliament  on  June  16  the  Oov- 
ernor  eongratulatc-d  the  country  on  the  gfHhl 
■prosjjecls  of  Union,  a large  majority  l>e{ng  in 
it  favor.  (S<H*  Sorxn  Africa,  British.)  A 
iiew'  Council  for  Native  AlTairs  was  appointed  in 
the  summer,  consisting  of  four  native  commis- 
sioners, thr»*e  memliers  of  the  U'gislative  As- 
sembly, anil  the  Permanent  Secretary  for  Na- 
tive Affairs.  It  was  designed  in  the  interest  of 
the  natives  to  whom  it  supplied  the  means  of 
making  their  wishes  known  to  the  government. 
On  November  3,  the  l^*gisIotive  Assembly  re- 
jected n land  expropriation  bill  which  empow- 
ered the  govermiu-nt  to  take  po-4«*rs'*ion  of  lands 
for  purpow'S  of  cb»«er  settlement.  In  Novcnil)cr 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Indian  immi- 
gration w'lLS  piildished.  It  reeemmi-nded  the 
complete  exelusjon  of  free  hut  not  of  indentnrt'd 
lji!>or.  The  arguments  currently  urge<l  ng.^inst 
Indian  laltor^  namely,  that  it  was  virtually  serv- 
ile in  character  and  tenih*d  to  demoralise  the 
people  and  that  it  replaced  both  native  and 
white  lal*or,  were  declared  to  1m*  ill-founded.  A 
large  Ixaly  of  evidence  was  ollered  to  the  Com- 


mission ns  to  flic  untrustworthiness  of  native 
lalsir.  The  exisUmce  of  certain  industries  de- 
pimdetl  on  iiideiitured  Indian  Intior. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN.  A 
WK’iety  of  artists,  originati^  in  1825  as  the  New 
Vifrk  Drawing  Ass«H*iation.  It  took  its  pres- 
ent name  in  1826.  The  originators  chose  irom 
their  number  15  artists,  who  chose  15  others, 
tliese  30  constituting  the  new  society.  The  aim 
of  the  Academy  is  to  further  the  arts  of  de 
sign  and  it  has  maintained  schools  since  Its 
foundation  with  this  object  in  view.  On  its 
rolls  are  found  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  artists  of  Amerira.  The  schools 
are  free  to  its  accepted  students,  the  one  limi- 
tation being  that  none  but  students  who  are 
going  to  follow  art  as  a profession  and  who 
nro  under  thirty  years  of  age,  are  eligible. 
The  students  admitted,  after  )tassing  an  exam- 
ination sufiicieni  to  demonstrate  a reasonable 
fitness  for  the  vocation,  are  afforded  the  ad- 
vantages of  study  under  the  instructors  of 
the  Academy.  The  atelier  system,  by  which 
each  student  from  his  entrance  and  during  his 
progr»‘ss  through  the  school  remains  under  the 
direction  of  one  and  the  same  instructor,  ex- 
ci’pt  in  «jM*eial  elas«*s,  is  in  force  in  the  f»chools 
of  the  Acatlemy.  The  sclimds  are  in  action 
from  the  U'ginnlng  of  f>ct«»ber  to  al)out  tlie 
middle  of  May  of  each  year.  In  1906  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  was  united  with 
the  Academy,  all  the  members  of  the  American 
Artists  becoming  memlKfrs  of  the  National 
AeaiWniy  of  l>e*ign.  There  are  various  prizes 
and  iiM-dnls  ttward«d  at  the  Annual  Winter 
Exhibitions  of  the  Academy  of  oils,  pastels 
and  sculpture.  The  Carnegie  prizo  of 
awarded  for  the  most  meritorious  oil  painting 
in  the  exhibition  bv  an  American  artist,  por- 
traits only  exeeptetl,  was  awarded  in  1009  to 
Gardner  Simons  for  his  painting  entitled  “An 
Opalescent  ‘River,  Ih*crlield  N'alley.’*  The 
Tlinnu's  U.  Proctor  prize  was  nwardni  to  Mon- 
tague Flagg.  The  Isidor  Memorial  prize  for 
the  lx*»t  figure  comiwisltion  was  awankd  to 
Frederick  Ballard  W’llliams.  and  the  Helen  Fos- 
ter Barnett  prize  fe»r  the  Unt  piece  of  sculp- 
ture shown  in  the  Winter  Exhibition,  the  work 
of  an  artist  under  thirty  years  of  age,  was 
awarded  to  Chester  Beach.  John  W.  Alexander 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Academy  in  1909 
to  succeed  Fretlerick  Dielman.  The  Academy 
is  made  up  of  Academicians  and  A.«sociates. 
Of  the  former  there  were  in  1909  al>out  150, 
and  of  tin*  InHer,  aUmt  115.  The  officer*  in 
1909  were  President.  John  W’.  Alexander;  Vice- 
President,  HerlMTt  Adams;  Correspjmling  Sec- 
retary. II.  \V.  Watrous;  Rec«m1ing  Secretary. 
Kenyon  (’ox;  Treasurer,  Francis  C.  Jones, 
Theve,  with  Will  If.  I.»ow.  .1.  .\lden  Weir,  Freii- 
eriek  \V.  Kost,  Edwin  H.  Blashfiehl,  Frederick 
Dielmnn  and  ('ass  Oil!»ert.  made  up  the  Coiineil. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 
S(*e  S(TKN('K»,  National  Acadkmy  of. 

NATIONAL  BANKS.  On  September  1, 
1969,  national  hanks  nmnlM‘re<l  6977.  as  com- 
pared with  0865  on  Novemk-r  27.  1908.  Tlieir 
aggregate  rrsoiirws  were  $9,573,954,000.  The 
loans  and  diseonnts  amount^nl  to  128. 882.1400. 
of  whieli  18  jMT  cent,  were  credited  to  New  York 
('ity  hanks,  7.6  jx*r  rent,  to  those  of  Chicago 
and  St.  l.onis  eoinhiniHl,  and  26.7  ‘]>er  cent,  m 
tlmse  of  ntloT  reserve  oitliis.  Over  41.5  jw»r 
e<*nt.  of  the  hiana  and  discounts  of  New  York 
City  hanks  were  classed  as  “ on  denian«l,  8C- 
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cnrwl  by  Btocks,  l>oiid8,  and  other  personal  ae* 
curiticfl,”  as  against  13.6  per  cent.  f«>r  all  otiicr 
nutioDul  ImnkH.  This  dilTercnee  is  largely  duo 
to  the  stock  exchanges.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  15  per  cent,  of  tlie  loans  and  discounts  of 
the  New  York  City  banks  were  time  loans  se* 
cured  by  two-nanio  paper,  aa  against  over  37 
per  cent,  for  all  other  oanks. 

National  banks  liad  on  deposit,  October  31, 
1009,  a total  of  $670,545,740  of  United  States 
bonds  to  secure  circulation  and  $52,341,800  of 
the  same  to  w^cure  government  deposits,  be- 
sides about  $23,000,000  such  bonds  on  hand. 
These  banks  thus  owned  about  80  per  cent,  of 
the  interest-bearing  bonded  debt  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  national  banks  held  a 
total  of  $808,388,000  of  other  bonds,  of  which 
38  per  cent,  were  railroad  bonds,  17  per  cent, 
were  State,  county  and  municipal  bonds,  and  18 
per  cent,  were  the  bonds  of  public  service  cor- 
porations other  than  railroads.  The  money 
Leld  by  national  banks  included  $510,440,000 
gold  and  gold  certificates;  $146,057,000  silver 
coin  and  silver  certificates,  and  $187,073,000 
legal  tender  notes. 

The  aggregate  capital,  September  1,  was 
$944,642,000;  surplus.  $597,081,B00,  and  undi- 
vided profits,  $203,760,000.  Circulation  out- 
standing November  1,  was  $703,940,000,  an 
increase  of  about  6 per  cent,  over  the  amount 
reported  for  November,  1908.  This  included 
$25,505,000  secured  by  lawful  money.  The  in- 
crease was  partly  due  to  the  organization  of 
new  banks,  but  mainly  due  to  the  withdraw*al 
of  government  deposits.  That  is,  the  govern- 
ment reduced  its  deposits  with  national  banks 
from  $111,802,000  in  November,  1908,  to  $35,- 
226,900  in  September,  1909;  iiie  banks  used  the 
bon<U  thus  released  as  the  basis  for  increased 
circulation.  Not  only  was  the  circulation 
greater  than  ever  1>efore,  but  it  bore  a larger 
ratio  to  capital  (69.6  per  cent.)  tlian  at  any 
time  since  1881.  Of  the  circulation  about  42 
per  cent,  was  tcn-dollar  notes,  28  per  cent,  in 
twenties,  20  per  cent,  in  fives,  and  most  of  the 
rcm.iinder  in  fifties  and  one  hundreds.  An  im- 
portant item  in  computing  tin*  net  earnings  of 
nanks  on  circulation  during  1900,  was  the  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  2 per  cent,  consols, 
which  comprise  al>out  90  per  cent,  of  the  bonds 
deposited  to  secure  circulation.  Their  market 
value  in  November,  1908,  was  103.752;  in  Oc- 
tober, 1909.  101.052. 

During  the  year  149  national  banking  asso- 
ciations voluntarily  liquidated;  of  these  25 
were  absorbed  by  other  national  bonks;  14  were 
absorlKMi  by  other  kinds  of  banks;  83  reor- 
ganized as  State  banks;  2 became  new  national 
banks;  and  25  quit  business.  Almost  all  of 
those  reorganized  ns  State  hanks  were  in  Okla- 
homa and  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  de- 
posit guarantee  law. 

Tn  September,  1908,  the  National  Monetary 
ComniUsiun  (sec  Banks  anu  Banking)  sent 
out  a circul.ir  letter  of  inquiry  to  national 
bankers  througltout  the  country  with  reference 
to  administrative  changes  deemed  de:«irable. 
Thereafter  the  Comptroller,  his  ofTicial  staff 
and  the  Secretary  of  tlio  Trca.suiy’  hedd  a hear- 
ing nt  which  mombera  of  the  Americun  Bankers 
AsHociation  presented  views  on  desirable  re- 
forms. A point  much  emphasized  was  the  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  amount  of  a single  firm’s 
paper  that  any  one  bank  may  discount,  in  the 
same  manner  that  loans  to  one  [hthuu  or  firm 


are  now  limited.  The  circular  letter,  and  the 
hearings  have  been  published.  Early  in  the 
year  the  Comptroller,  in  continuation  of  the 
IM>licy  begun  in  19(W  of  increasing  the 
ciency  of  bank  examinations,  required  examiners 
to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $2o.000,  and  to  take 
an  oath  of  office.  He  also  appiinted  an  ex- 
aminer at  large,  whose  duty  it  snail  be  to  visit 
banks  reportou  to  be  in  bad  condition  and  re- 
main with  them  until  their  status  is  satisfao- 
torv.  At  the  same  time  the  Comptroller  for- 
bade examiners  being  stockholders  or  borrowers 
of  any  bank  in  the  system,  thus  routing  out  a 
condition  that  had  aroused  criticism.  This  last 
order  followed  an  extensivo  inquiry  by  the 
(Comptroller,  which  stiowed  that  must  of  the 
examiners  were  borrowers  at  national  banks, 
many  were  stockholders  and  a few  were  even 
officers. 

It  was  in  continuance  of  this  policy  of  cor- 
recting abuses  and  extending  proper  control  that 
late  in  November  the  Comptroller  called  at- 
tention of  bankers  to  the  practice  of  making 
overloans,  and  stated  that  should  this  continue 
be  would  require  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters 
of  ofTendenu  About  three  years  ago  investiga- 
tion shuwcHl  that  more  tlian  60  per  cent,  of 
the  banks  were  violating  that  provision  of  the 
law  fixing  the  maximum  loan  at  10  per  cent,  of 
capital.  The  law  was  subsequently  amended, 
now  permitting  a loan  to  any  one  client  equal 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  combined  capital  and 
surplus,  but  not  in  excess  of  30  per  cent,  of  the 
capital.  Even  this  liberal  provision  has  been 
violated  by  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  banka 
At  the  same  time  the  Comptroller  requested 
banks  to  hold  directors^  meetings  at  least  once 
each  month.  To  enforce  s»ich  renuest  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  Comptroller,  but  ho 
solicited  the  coliperation  of  the  banks  to  this 
en<L  Effort  will  be  made  *to  have  included  in 
the  by-laws  of  banks  hereafter  chartered  a pro- 
vision of  monthly  directors*  meetings  for  the 
approval  of  loans,  before  the  charter  is  granted. 
See  Banks  and  Banki.no,  Cubeency,  and  Fi- 
KANciAL  Review. 

NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEBEBATION.  Sec 
C^io  Fedekation,  National. 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM 
LEAGUE.  See  Civil  Sebvux  Refobm  League, 
National, 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARI« 
TIES  AND  CORRECTIONS.  Seo  CTiabitt 
Obca.nizatiox. 

NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION. See  CoNSEBVATioN  Associatio.v,  Na- 
tional. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS.  Seo  Fobestbt. 

NATIONAL  MONETARY  COMMISSION, 
This  Commission  was  provided  for  by  the  Aid- 
rich'Vrecland  Emergency  Currency  Act  of  May 
30,  1908,  and  consists  of  nine  Stmators  ana 
nine  Representatives.  Since  its  organization, 
with  Senator  Aldrich  aa  its  chairman,  it  has 
made  extensive  studies  of  banking  and  currency 
conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has 
employed  c-xperts  for  numerous  lines  of  re- 
search and  has  not  spare<l  expense  in  the  fur- 
therance of  its  inquiries.  It  has  determined  not 
to  urge  legislation  befor<*  the  winter  of  1010-11, 
and  has,  meanwhile,  iKgun  a nublicity  campaign 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  favor  for  the  cen- 
tral l«ank  idea.  To  this  end  it  has  organized 
a press  bureau  for  the  distribution  of  news- 
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paper  mntorial.  At  the  wime  time  the  Commia- 
sion  hoa  announctHi  timt  it  will  piihliah  some- 
what more  tlian  6fty  inonn^aplm  and  docu- 
ments prepared  for  it  by  economii*t«  and  special 
investigators.  Among  these  are  tl»e  following: 
The  First  Bank  of  the  United  B totes,  by  Dr. 
J.  T.  Ifoldsworth;  The  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  The  History  of  State  Banks 
before  the  Civil  liar,  by  Davis  H.  Dewey;  The 
Safety'Fund  Banking  System  in  S'ew  York,  bj 
Dr.  K.  E.  Chaddock;  The  Origin  of  the  iVa- 
ftorml  Banking  System,  by  Andrew'  M.  Davis; 
History  of  Crises  under  the  Sniional  Bonking 
System,  by  Dr.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague;  A History 
of  the  yational  Bank  Currency,  by  A.  D.  Noyes; 
The  Use  of  Credit  Instruments,  and  The  De- 
vrlopment  of  the  Indei>rnilen-t  Treasury  Bys- 
/cm,  by  Dr.  David  Kink*y;  Seasonal  Variations 
in  the  Demand  for  Currency  and  Capital,  by 
Dr.  E.  \V.  Kommerer;  The  Foreign  Balance  of 
the  f^nifrrf  States,  by  .lohn  E.  Gnrdin;  CVeoring 
House  Methotls  and  Practices,  by  J.  O.  Can- 
non; The  History  of  Banking  in  Canada,  by 
R.  Nf.  Rreckenridpe;  The  r«nadion  Banking 
System,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Johnson;  The  English 
Banking  System,  by  Hartley  Withers;  The 
History  of  Banking  in  England,  by  H.  S.  Fox- 
w'ell ; The  Erolutum  of  Credit  and  Banks  in 
France,  by  Andre  Liesse;  The  Bank  of  France 
tn  its  Belatinns  to  Crtdit.  by  Muurico  Patron; 
The  French  Banking  System,  by  AIUtI  Aupetlt; 
The  flrent  Herman  Banks,  by  Dr.  .T.  Ries?s‘r; 
Banking  in  Italy,  by  Carlo  F.  Ferraris;  The 
Stcedish  Banking  System,  by  A.  W.  Flux;  an<l 
The  \ational  Bank  of  Belgium,  by  Charles  A. 
Conant.  S<*e  Bankh  A?xn  Da.'xkixo;  Financial 
Cfvtral  Bank;  aiid  other  articles 
on  kindred  topics. 

NATIONAL  MTTSEDM,  UNirKn  States. 
See  CMTEn  St.atk.s  National  MrsErw. 

NATURAL  GAS.  The  total  production  of 
natural  gas  in  U»08  was  402.140.7.30,000  cubic 
feet,  valiUKl  at  $.')4,6 10.375  as  eonij»ared  with 
400.406.622.119  cubic  feet  in  1907.  Tlie  value 
remained  practically  the  same.  This  slight  in- 
crease continues  the  remarkable  increase  in 
the  growth  of  this  industry  from  1HH2.  when 
the  value  of  the  production  was  only  $215,000. 
The  production  of  natural  gas  has  ficcrmie  one 
of  the  great  established  industrieH  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  development  is  shown  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  gas  districts  in  the  Appalachian 
fields,  by  the  development  of  tlie  .Mid-Conti- 
nent and  Gulf  fields,  which  has  practically  only 
iK'gun,  and  by  the  ayj<tematic  elforts  made  to 
conserve  the  coiiMimptioii  of  this  fuel.  The 
history  of  the  industry  sluuvs  an  increasing 
quantity  consumed  for  industrial  purposes 
and  an  increastni  price  for  the  gas.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  first  nm<ii)g  the  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas.  with  West  Virginia 
second,  and  Kansas  third. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  AMERirAN  Musei’m 
OF.  An  institution  established  in  New  York 
City  in  1809  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
muHeiim  and  library  of  natural  history,  and 
advancing  knowleilge  of  kindred  subjeet.s.  Ad- 
mission to  the  mujwnim  is  fre<‘.  a-s  pay  days 
were  ab«)lis]uHl  in  1907.  In  1909  the  State 
appropriates!  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mu- 
a«*uin  $1M0.0(M>,  while  there  w'ius  appropriated 
by  tlie  trust^s'H  and  others  f«>r  collections,  ex- 
|M>ditious.  publications,  etc.,  $176,008.  The 
|H-rm!Ui<nt  endowment  on  DeceniW  31,  l!Hi9, 
was  $2,195,045.  The  new  installutions  during 


the  year  included  several  new  habitat  bird 
groups,  a group  of  Rocky  Mountain  shrrp. 
various  cetaceans,  three  new  mettHirites  and 
the  rearrangement  of  the  J*»«up  wood  collec- 
tion. Exploring  parties  representing  the  mu- 
scum  were  maintained  duriifg  the  year  in  the 
Congo,  British  East  Africa.  Tahiti  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  Arctic  America,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  British  Columbia,  AUikx. 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Southwestern  L’uited 
States,  Florida,  Massachusetts.  Philippioet, 
Borneo  and  Celebes.  Mr.  Carl  E.  Akeloy  has 
bi'cn  conimissioni-it  to  prepare  an  African 
pliant  group  and  was  in  Africa  during  the 
year  cmli'cling  material  for  Ibis  group.  Ser* 
eral  animals  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Rooie- 
velt,  whom  Mr.  Akeley  met  in  British  East 
Africa. 

Among  the  special  exhibitions  held  at  the 
museum  during  the  year  were  the  Tuberculoan 
Exhibition;  tl»e  “ Indians  of  Manhattan  Island 
an<I  Vicinity,”  arrnngiHl  in  connection  with  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  and  the  KK.Uogical 
and  etbnologicnl  material  brought  from  the 
Arctic  regions  by  Commander  Peary.  Among  the 
gifts,  in  addition  to  tliose  mentioned  aliove,  were 
a kirgo  ct»lle<-tion  of  anthropological  sjK'cinH-n* 
from  the  Fiji  Islands,  a spi'cimen  of  the  Dino- 
saur Trnrkodon  with  epidermal  impressioni, 
and  the  Cape  York,  or  Peary  Meti*orite,  in- 
cluding Almighito,  the  largest  known  meteor- 
ite, All  of  thcM?  were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Morn» 
K.  Jesup.  The  principal  contributions  to  the 
endowment  fiiml  during  tlie  year  were  be- 
quests of  $10,000  each  from  William  R,  Sand* 
ami  Phebc  Anna  lliorn.  The  total  member- 
ship of  all  classes  on  Deceml)er  31,  1909,  was 
2372,  a net  increase  of  224  for  the  year.  The 
president  is  Henry  F.  Osborn. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES,  CoNSEavATioN 
OK.  Roe  Forestry,  Lanos,  Prntic  and  United 
States,  paragraphs  ddminis/ra/ioR. 

NAVAL  PROGRESS  i.x  1900.  Th«  in- 
creasi*  In  the  naval  strength  of  the^  great 
Powers  of  the  world  continued  unabated  in  1009. 
and  the  struggle  to  be  in  a jiosition  of  naval 
supremacy  was  largely  in  evidence  in  the  bud- 
gi-ts  and  government  policies  of  the  different 
nations.  Tlio  accompanying  tables  indicate 
clearly  and  concisely  the  strength  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  world  Powers  and  show’  the  im- 
portant increases  that  are  being  nioile,  espe- 
cially In  tho  morn  pow'erful  battleships. 

'i’lia  construction  of  a powerful  navy  by 
Germany  continued  to  excite  great  anxiety  In 
England  and  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  tl>o  Admiraltv  must  bo  placed 
in  a position  to  give  the  preliminary  orders  for 
the  armament  and  equipment  of  f<mr  more 
Dreadnoughts.  It  was  announced  in  July  that 
thiiw*  neeiled  would  ho  laid  down  at  the  end  of 
the  financial  year  independently  of  the  pro- 
gramme o^lopb-d  for  the  ensuing  year.  A 
comparison  of  the  budgets  for  new  construction 
and  armament  in  Germany  and  Great  Rritain 
in  1998  showed  a difference  of  only  half  a 
million  pounds,  the  (ierman  vote  U‘ing  i.*BV 
751,496.  In  1909  the  total  vote  for  the  main- 
tenance and  expaiisinn  of  the  German 
was  £21,704.411,  of  which  £12.177,500  was  ex- 
cliisively  for  construction  and  armaments. 
TiuiH  it  will  l>e  seen  that  tin?  provision  iif  a 
great  navy  is  a serious  financial  undertaking 
nn«l  that  it  was  Gri*at  Britain's  jKdiey  to  forre 
GATinany  to  re<luce  her  sliipbuilding 
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grammfl  by  the  triumph  of  British  competition 
and  armaments  and  by  tiic  financial  embar' 
rassment  likely  to  bo  expt^rienced  in  connec- 
tion with  her  great  army  and  her  increased 
naval  strength,  which  was  becoming  second 
only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain’s 
position  further  was  strengthened  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  dominions  abroad.  Evidences 
oi  important  progress  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
armored  vessels  building  in  England,  which 
were  battleships  of  the  Dreadnought  typo,  and 
armoured  cruisers  of  the  /nnnctb/e  type.  Both 
classes  were  all-big-gun,  one  calibre  ships;  but, 
in  the  cruisers,  the  speed  was  increased  about 
25  per  cent,  and  the  armament  and  armor 
correspondingly  reduced.  Six  armored  ships 
were  begun  in  1909;  seven  were  building,  of 
which  four  were  completed,  and  are  in  com- 
mission with  the  home  fleet. 

In  1909  the  Dreadnought  programmes  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  were  the  same.  Three 
battleships  and  one  armored  cruiser  were  pro- 
vided for  on  each  side,  while,  in  addition,  there 
was  the  “conditional”  British  programme  of  4 
ships,  to  be  commenced  on  April  1,  of  1910. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  first  three  battleships 
would  resemble  the  'Sepiune;  while  the  “con- 
ditional ’*  three  would  mount  the  new  1H.5  inch 
gun.  The  cruisers  probably  would  each  carry 
10  12-inch  guns,  and  steam  some  28  or  20  knots. 
Tho  1909  German  vessels  would,  it  w’as  be- 
lieved, be  the  same  as  these  of  1908,  except 
that  they  all  were  to  • bo  equipped  with 
turbines. 


Dreadnoughts 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Completed  ... 

2 

launched  .... 

7 

Building  

4 

4 

Ordered 

t4 

•4 

t The  four 

ordered  are  the 

**  conditional  *’ 

ships;  they  Include  the  one  provisionally  or- 
dered from  the  Thames  Ironworks. 

•These  ships  (3  biittleshlps.  and  1 armored 
cruiser)  belong  to  the  1910-1911  programme. 

The  13  German  ships  built  or  building  were 
to  mount  150  guns  of  11  inch  and  12  inch  cali- 
bre, to  152  of  the  16  British  ships;  while  the 
Germans  have  a considerable  superiority  in  sec- 
ondary armaments. 

For  the  design  and  construction  of  the  battle- 
ships themselves  and  theitf  armament  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  BATTLEsniPS. 


OnoAWlZATio.v.  Changes  in  character  of  fight- 
ing ships  and  their  armament  led  to  new 
methods  of  orgnniiuition  in  M'verul  important 
navies,  all  with  the  object  of  securing  increased 
military'  and  administrative  rOiciciicy.  In  the 
United  States,  the  Newberry  plan  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Meyer  plan,  llie  first  fdanuary 
25,  1900)  made  the  naval  constructor  at  navy 
yards  tho  principal  technical  assistant  of  the 
C'ommundant  res|X)nRible  for  the  cfticicncy  of 
the  manufacturing  force.  Tl>e  second  again  put 
line  oflicers  in  control  in  the  navy  yards;  it 
also  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  four  aids 
aa  auvisers,  to  be,  as  far  as  pracCicable,  Hag 
oflicers,  for  |K‘rsonnel,  operations,  material,  and 
inspections;  the  Utireaiis  were  to  conduct  busi- 
ness with  tho  Secretary  through  the  proper 
aid.  The  Marine  guard,  withdrawn  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  were  returned  to  ships,  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  Appropriation 
Bill.  (See  Umtkd  Stati:s  section  iVorg.)  In 
France,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  do 
LapeynVo.  roorganixed  tho  Navy  Deparment; 
and  appointed  four  admirals  as  inspectors  of 
tho  fleet.  A corps  of  Naval  Ordnance  En- 
gineers WR.S  created  on  NovemU*r  6;  the 
anomaly  of  having  naval  guns  designed  by  the 
C'cloiiial  Artillery  has  therefore  endi^d.  Tlio 
British  Navy  War  Council  was  establi.sheil  in 
t>ctolKT  to  study  naval  strategy,  an<l  work  out 
naval  war  plans.  All  its  niomlM'rs  are  ex* 
officio:  President,  First  Sea  I»rd,  ns  Chief 

of  Stall;  the  Heads  of  the  Naval  Intclligenco 
Department,  and  of  the  Naval  Mobilisation  De- 
partment 

DiHTRiBrTioN  or  Forces.  Tho  I’nitcd  Stales 
Pacific  Fleet  was  separate<l  int<»  a Pacific  and  an 
Asiatic  Flwt;  tho  former  consisting  of  eight 
armored  cruisers;  the  latter,  of  one  coast  de- 
fense ship,  protected  cruisers,  gunl>oats,  and 
one  torpedo  llntilla.  The  British  Home  Fleet 
was  also  reorganized:  The  C'hannel  Fleet  be- 

camo  part  of  it;  and  tlw»re  was  a rearrange- 
ment of  the  cruiser  squatlrons  and  tor|>edo 
flotillas.  Tho  distribution  was  16  fully  manned 
battleships,  in  two  divisions,  with  0 battleships 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  associated  with  them 
(the  Atlantic  Fleet  was  to  use  lM>th  Dover  and 
Bereliaven  as  bases),  making  22  fully  manned 
battleships  in  home  w'aters.  Ten  fully  manned 
armorcnl  cruisers,  in  two  squadrons;  associated 
with  them  was  the  squadron  of  4 armored 
cruisers  of  the  Atlantic  Flec*t,  making  a total 


Pebsonxel  op  Impobtaxt  Navies 


Rank 

England  France  Germany 

Japan  United  States 

$ 

1 

(•) 

18 

6 

6 

22 

15 

11 

21 

Rear  Admirals  

66 

30 

20 

41 

27(d) 

Captains  and  Commanders  

338 

274 

273 

212(d) 

Other  line  officers 

1.368 

1,42,‘i 

1,436 

931(d) 

lUlil-shlpmen  at  sea  

147 

208 

19.3 

313 

9S7 

676 

36,'! 

534 

Medical  officers  

385(b) 

2fi0 

S2'(b) 

296 

Pay  officers  

193 

207 

294 

2(11 

129 

22 

Warrant  officers  

2.10S 

l.SlO(e) 

2.308 

1,404 

606 

Enlisted  men  

99.300 

40.312 

47.467 

41.906 

43,490 

467 

104 

331 

20.991(a) 

1.415 

9.112 

Total  

12\622 

64.174 

64,067 

46,485 

65.548 

• The  Admiral  of  the  Navy* 

(a)  IncludeH  3.247  men  of  f'oast  Oimrd. 

(b)  Includes  pluirroarlots  and  apothecaries. 

(c)  Includes  ndjiitants.  multres.  and  premier  maltres  of  all  bi-anches. 

(d)  The  t’nlled  has  nr>w  t*‘mpomrily.  as  extm  numh»*rs.  due  to  promotion  for  war 

*er\iec.  9 Hug  oflicers.  10  captains,  9 cumm.nndiTs.  11  lieutenant-commanders,  and  4 lieutenants. 
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of  14  fully  mnnnod  armored  cruisera  in  honit> 
watcru,  exclusive  of  />  ftrmor«‘<l  cruisera  em- 
ployed at  sea  on  training  service.  There  uere 
also  in  the  fully  manned  division  lU  attached 
cruisers  and  scouts,  4H  destroyers,  and  various 
auxiliary  vessels.  The  nucleus  crew  ships,  in* 
eluding  the  remainder  of  the  destroyers,  the 
mihmarines,  and  the  special  service  vessels 
with  reduced  nucleus  crews  arc  organized  as 
two  additional  divisions  of  the  Home  Fleet 
under  a vice-admiral.  In  C>ctober,  the  Fri'nch 
Mnliterranean  force  became  the  First  Squad- 
ron; the  Northern  Squadron  became  the  St^ond 
Squadron.  Each  squadron  c*onsists  of  0 battle- 
ships, 4 armored  cruisers,  1 first  class  pro- 
tected cruiser,  and  a Hotilla  of  12  destroyers. 
A battleship  and  an  armored  cruiser,  with 
half  crews,  were  assigned  as  a reserve  for  each 
squadron.  Neither  squadron  was  permanently 
attached  to  any  port,  as  was  previously  the 
case. 

l>ocK8.  Tlte  construction  of  improved  Dread' 
noughts  necessarily  required  new  and  larger 
docks.  The  I’nited  States  contracted  for  a dry 
dock  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii;  to  \te  600  ft. 
long,  and  140  ft.  wide  outside  coping.  See 
Dby  Docks. 

Japan  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a third  dry 
dock  at  Kure,  to  be  completed  in  1011;  length, 
about  200  m.;  to  take  vessels  of  30.000  tuns. 
France  had  4 drjr  docks  that  could  barely 
take  in  a vessel  of  the  Dnnton  class.  1H.350 
tons,  but  their  entrances  were  to  enlarged 
and  six  new,  larger  dry  docks  were  to  be  built. 
The  Brazilian  government  ordered  a lloating 
dock,  of  the  l)olte<l  sectional  self-docking  typo, 
from  Vickers  Sons  and  Maxim,  to  take  the 
Minas  (ieraea  class.  The  {x>ntoon  was  to  be 
in  three  sections;  total  length.  6.50  ft.  6 in.; 
clear  width  at  entrance  of  lOf)  ft.;  to  take 
battleships  drawing  30  ft.,  and  displacing  22,000 
tons.  The  construction  of  two  aocks,  similar 
to  that  ordere<i  by  Brazil,  was  also  decided 
up<*n  by  the  British  Admiralty.  In  reply  to 
a question  invtdving  only  the  countries  named, 
the  British  First  Ix»rd  of  the  Admiralty  stated 
during  the  year  that  the  number  of  docks  ac- 
tually capable  of  taking  a Dreadnought  was: 
British  Empire,  23;  German  Empire,  G;  France, 
6 t should  be  4);  L'nited  States.  5. 

ORDNAsrc  Gl'Nfi.  A 12  inch,  50  calibre  gun, 
of  new  design,  was  completed  and  tested  in  the 
l"nite<l  States.  In  proof,  it  gave  an  initial 
veh>city  of  3030  feet  a 84*cond;  muzzle  cnerg>% 
62,roK)  foot  tons.  In  6vc  rounds,  Hrcd  at  17,000 
yards  range,  the  disjKTsioii  was  less  than  100 
yards.  A new  type  of  14  Inch.  45  calibre  gun 
was  also  made,  and  Initially  tested  on  DecemlKT 
21;  projectile,  400  Ihs,;  charge,  366  Ihs.;  ini- 
tial velocity,  26(»0  f.  s. ; muzzle  energy,  O.'i.fiOO 
f.  t.;  weight,  about  63  tons.  A mount  for  this 
gun  has  been  designed.  The  British  Mark  XI., 
12  inch.  50  calibre  gun  was  not  satisfactory 
on  its  trials.  The  Mark  X.  was  an  all  wire 
gun;  hut,  in  Murk  XI..  the  wiring  was  not 
continued  over  the  chase  end  of  the  barrel; 
and,  on  proof,  this  portion  of  the  gun  showed 
weakness.  The  wiring,  it  was  determined, 
should  bo  continued  to  the  muzzle.  A 13. .6 
im*U  gun  was  mado  at  Woolwich;  and  was 
mounbMl  on  Iniard  the  KTerUrnt.  An  iniprovcs^l 
4 inch,  brci^'h-loa^iing  rilh*.  with  high  v«*lncity 
was  introduced  into  the  British  service.  Dur- 
ing 1000,  the  oMer  ty|ws  of  12  inch  mountings 
were  Iwing  brought  up  to  date;  and  ships  carry- 


ing them  ore  generally  l>eing  filb-d  with  modern 
sights,  and  elevating  and  training  control  gear. 
The  Invincible  was  the  only  ship  in  the  British 
Navy  using  electrical  control  for  her  12-inch 
guus  and  turrets,  the  British  having  clung  W 
hydraulic  power,  in  spite  of  the  aueceas  of  eke- 
trical  control  in  the  American  Navy.  At  the 
/nttnci&/a's  trials,  her  electric  control  gvar 
proved  a cuniparative  failure,  increased  sp<-ed 
of  working  as  againKt  hydraulic  gear  not  being 
realized.  Neverlheh-ss,  eh^ctric  control  na-t 
with  much  favor  among  the  younger  gunnery 
oflicers. 

Gl'.vpow’deb.  Id  the  United  Slates,  powder 
was  niiule  mure  uniform;  its  safe  life  having 
been  prolonged  by  the  addition  of  a very  luluuU 
quantit}'  of  u substance  found  to  protect  sta- 
bility. A new  government  powder  factory  was 
established  at  the  Torj>odo  Station,  New^port, 
H.  I.,  and  was  in  operation  at  the  clov«  of 
the  year.  In  France,  after  the  Jena  disaster, 
it  was  decided  to  isolate  the  black  powder; 
and  lower  tlie  teuiperaturc  of  all  ammunition 
rooms.  It  WHS  claimed  that  the  French  12- 
inch  gun  could  6re  300  rounds;  the  Italian, 
only  80;  the  British,  100;  the  dilTerence  being 
due.  not  to  the  gun,  but  to  the  French  p«>wder, 
which  contains  no  nitroglycerine.  “ B ” powder 
was  good  HS  to  stability,  preservation  of  the 
gun,  and  uniform  ballistics.  Accidents  aboard 
ship  have  l>een  due  to  neglect  of  the  rt*guU- 
tiona.  not  to  *•  B ” powder. 

Brojectilea.  In  the  United  States,  im- 
provements in  form  gave  a very  material  in- 
crease in  range,  with  a correspjnding  fiatn«*»s 
of  trajectory,  iticr»*aiM.*  in  danger  space,  strik- 
ing velocity,  and  jH*netration.  A change  In  the 
rotation  band  was  exp<*ctc<I  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  gun  by  insuring  true  flight  of  the  pro- 
jectile after  the  tube  was  worn. 

Fire  Control.  The  American  lattice  or 
skeleton  firo  control  mast  did  not  meet  with 
favor  in  other  navies.  The  observers  are  en- 
tirely exjKised;  and  it  was  claimed  that  vibra- 
tion of  the  mast  will  prevent  accurate  oh?v‘r- 
vations.  All  the  battleships  of  the  United 
States  Atlantic  Fleet  were  with  them, 

after  a thorough  teat  on  the  Monitor  Florid 
During  the  year,  there  were  notable  improve- 
ments in  range  tinders;  and  several  new  types 
of  instruments  for  the  transmission  of  rangf> 
and  detleclion  were  under  consideration.  In 
England,  extensive  experiments  were  carrit^ 
out  ill  tlie  elfort  to  pi-rfi'ct  a system  for 
matically  controlling  the  fire  of  all  the  pins 
of  a ship  from  one  station.  The  British  re- 
tained the  tripml  mast,  usually  two  to  a ship: 
hut  it  was  proltable  that  in  future  ships  there 
would  be  only  one  fire  control  mast,  Ther- 
was  a tendency  to  control  pm  fire  from  behind 
armor.  The  S'eptunr  had  her  fire  control  sta- 
tion amidships,  ladween  the  two  funnels  and 
tripod  masts.  It  was  said  that  the  r,ion  will 
have  an  armored  tower  as  a fire  control  stati«>u. 

WiRn.KHH  Tin.EijRAPH.  The  United  States 
scouts  Itirmingham  and  ftatem  wore  equipped 
with  a sy.stem  capable  of  sending  a.n«l  reeeiv- 
ing  for  at  huwt  one  thousand  miles  under  all 
conditions,  and  of  sending  and  receiving  for 
tliri'C  thousand  miles  under  favorable  condi- 
timiH.  Extensive  experiments  at  sea,  at  locg 
distances,  were  carrifni  out  with  these  shtpa. 
A high  pr>wer  station  at  Washington  was  ron- 
trncted  for.  with  n r.xdiua  of  3000  miles  by 
day  and  night,  capable  of  overcoming  inter- 
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Typo  of  Vessel 

Battleship***  (DreatInouRht  type) 

Battleships,  first  class**  

CuaHt'deiensc  vcsselst  

Armored  crulsersft  (Invincible  typo)...,.... 

Armored  cruisers  

Cruisers  above  6,000  toTist  * 

Cruisers  €.000  to  3.000  tonst 

Cruisers  3.000  to  1,000  tuns{ 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers  

Torp<‘(!o  boats  

Submarines  

Total  tons  built  and  total  tons  building.. 
Total  tons  built  and  building 


GKKAT  BKITAIN  GEUMANY 

Built  Building  Built  Building 

T<in«  Vn.  T»>n«  'Pi^na  TCrt  '!*<»« 


No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tt>ns 

No. 

'1‘ons 

No. 

Tons 

..  4 

73,700 

7 

163,000 

2 

36.000 

6 

118.000 

..49 

714,750 

24 

282.424 

8 

32,378 

..  S 

61,750 

2 

38,000 

3 

65,000 

..35 

416.600 

9 

86.693 

. .18 

176,250 

..40 

180,630 

8 

34,070 

22 

89,503 

4 

15,790 

..24 

61.676 

17 

37.626 

.148 

68,038 

20 

18,318 

79 

3S.467 

18 

11,402 

..69 

15.014 

S3 

5.819 

..55 

14.943 

12 

4,136 

4 

800 

4 

800 

1.758.350 

247,523 

609,700 

210,992 

Type  of  Vessel 

Battleships*  (Dreadnought  t>T>o) 

Battleships,  first  class**  

Coast-defense  vessolst  

Armored  crulsemtt  (Invincible  type) 

Armored  cruisers  

Cruisers  above  6,000  tonsj 

Cruisers  6.000  to  3.000  tonst 

Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000  tonst 

Torpeslo-boat  destroyers  

Torpedo  boats  

Submarines  

Total  tons  built  and  total  tons  building 
Total  tons  built  and  building 


UNITED  STATES 
Built  Building 


No. 
..  2 
..26 
..  6 

Tons 

32.000 

334.146 

23.299 

No. 

4 

Tons 

83.660 

!!i2 

167,445 

. » • . 

..  s 

43.800 

..17 

61.124 

«... 

..13 

16,686 

.... 

..17 

7.390 

19 

13.910 

..30 

6.177 

. .12 

1.718 

"ie 

6.S42 

.... 

682.785 

102.902 

786,687 


FRANCE 

Bum  Building 
No.  Tons  No.  Tons 


' 17 
10 

216.270 

69,140 

6 

108.180 

21 

192.982 

2 

27.760 

3 

24,036 

12 

48.506 

6 

11,766 

56 

18.032 

is 

8.640 

259 

24.270 

48 

8.919 

48 

19.416 

602.920  ’’I! 
766.906 

163.986 

Type  of  Vessel 

Battleships*  (Dreadnought  type) 

BattUfihlbH,  first  class**  

Coast -defetjse  vessolst  

Armored  crulsersft  (Invincible  typo) 

Armored  cruisers  

Cruisers  above  6.000  tonst 

Cruisers  6.000  to  3,000  tonst 

Cruisers  3.000  to  1.000  tonst 

Torpedo-boat  destruyens  .................. 

Torpedo  boats  

Submarines  

Total  tons  built  and  total  tons  building 
Total  tons  built  and  building 


JAPAN  RUSSIA 

Built  Building  Built  Building 


No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons  No. 

Tons 

2 

41.600 

92.000 

...12 

171.898 

1 

19,800 

6 

62.600  4 

68.600 

...  8 
...  1 

18.7S6 

14.600 

.... 

14.600 

4 

21.380  .... 

...11 

108.900 

7 

70.200  .... 

...  2 

13.130 

7 

46.460  .... 

...  8 

80.450 

3 

14,130 

1 

3.100  .... 

...  7 

14.558 

7 

8.800  .... 

...56 

20,188 

3 

2.5S0 

97 

86.254  .... 

...69 

6.332 

66 

G.734  .... 

...10 

1.526 

2 

626 

26 

3.735  7 

2,387 

400,368 

93,336 

.... 

269.263 

162.9S7 

493.7 

04 

412,250 

Type  of  Vessel 


Battleships*  (Dreadnought  type) 

BatUevihips,  first  class**  ..10 

Coast -defense  vesselst  

Armored  crulsersft  (Invincible  type) 

Armored  cruisers  8 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tonst 

Cruisers  6.000  to  3.000  tonst 

Cruisers  8.000  to  1,000  tonst 9 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers  17 

Torpedo  boats  61 

Bubmarlncs  7 


Total  tons  built  and  total  tons  building. 
Total  tons  built  and  building 


ITALY 

BuUt  Building 


Tons 

122.600 

No. 

1 

Tons 

18,600 

68.960 

"*2 

19.760 

.... 

8,000 

420 

19.320 

6.593 

8.478 

1.0S7 

"*2 

216.038  V.V. 
257.81S 

41,780 

AUSTRIA 
Built  Building 
No.  Tons  No.  Tons 


8 31.800  S 43.600 

6 41,700  


3 18.800  


2 8,000  1 3,600 

3 7.050  

6 2.400  6 2.400 

31  4.547  8 1,600 

2 600  6 1,400 

**/.  114,897  62,400 

167,297 


• Battleships  having  a main  battery  of  all  big  guns.  (11  Inches  or  more  In  calibre.) 

••  Battleships,  first-class  are  those  of  (about)  10,000  or  more  tons  displacement. 

t Includes  smnlh^r  battleships  and  monitors, 

ft  Armored  cruisers  having  guns  of  larger  calibre  In  main  battery  and  capable  of  taking  thoir 
place  In  line  of  battle  with  the  Iwittleshlps,  They  have  an  Increase  of  speed  at  the  expense  of 
carrying  fewer  guns  In  main  battery  and  a decrease  in  armor  protection. 

I All  unarmored  war  ships  of  more  than  1,000  tons  are.  In  this  table,  classed  according  to  dis- 
placement as  cruisers.  Scouts  are  considered  as  cruisers  In  which  battery  and  pn»tectTon  have 
been  sacrificed  to  secure  extreme  speed.  The  word  **  protected  " has  been  omitted  because  all 
cruisers  except  the  smuIU^t  and  oldest  now  have  protective  decks. 

The  following  vessels  are  not  included  in  th©  tables: 

Tliose  over  twenty  years  old.  unless  they  have  been  reconstructed  ond  rearmed  since  IfiOO, 

Tliosp  not  actiiiilly  l>egiin.  altbniigh  authorizctl. 

Transports,  colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo  depot  ships,  converted  merchant  vessels,  or 
yachts. 

Vessels  of  less  than  1000  tons,  except  torpedo  craft. 

Torpedo  craft  of  less  than  50  tons. 
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feroncc  and  static  disclmr^s;  and  in^tiiring 
w^ori^cy  of  oporation.  fcico  Wireless  Teleu* 
RAPIIY. 

Motive  Power.  In  the  United  State*,  elec- 
tric nropuUion  was  discusMsl;  two  method* 
have  been  proposed,  the  **  combination  drive.” 
and  the  ” eh*ctric  drive.”  In  the  first,  use  is 
made  of  Ixith  ei*»ctric  motore  and  low  pressure 
steam  turbines  for  driving  the  propcdler  shafts; 
in  the  latter,  this  propulsion  is  wholly  by  elec- 
tric motors.  Liquid  luel  is  now  used  in  the 
l’nite<l  States  navy  a«  nn  auxiliary  of  coal 
after  many  thorougli  tests.  Water  tul>e  boilers 
had  l>een,  or  were  l>eing,  installe<l  in  all  nritish 
armored  vessels  in  course  of  completion,  or 
under  construction.  Oil  burning  appliances  b»ul 
lxH‘n  completed  in  10  armored  vessels;  and  all 
armored  vessels  under  construction  were  being 
fitted  to  burn  oil  in  conjunction  with  coal  in 
the  boilers  as  an  alternative  fmd,  the  full 
power  Ixnng  obtalnahle  in  these  vessels  by  the 
us<?  of  coal  ah>ne.  Tlie  turbine  has  lx*en  proved 
best  for  all  kinds  of  naval  v«“sseU,  nmling  little 
attention,  and  no  great  skill  in  operating,  a 
small  engine  and  fireroom  force;  full  power  is 
easily  maintained;  it  can  be  workini  at  any 
proportion  of  full  power;  the  machinery  lies 
low  in  the  ship;  and  weight  is  saved.  See 

Steam  Turbine. 

NAVARBO.  Josfe  FRANCEsro  he.  A Spanish- 
Anierican  engineer  and  financier,  dietl  February 
3.  He  was  lM>rn  in  Spain  in  lH.33.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  navy,  but  when  a mere  youth  he 
went  to  Havana.  Cuba,  and  engagtHl  in  the  study 
of  nu'chanics  and  railroading.  In  IH52  he  went 
to  Philadelphia,  but  returneil  soon  to  Cuba, 
where  he  formed  the  Mercantile  Company  of 
Cassaiiova  and  de  Navarro.  Ho  came  to  New 
York  in  1855,  where  he  founded  tl>e  first  lino 
of  steamers  plying  from  New  York  to  Brazil. 
He  established  later  the  Commercial  Warehouse 
Company,  and  the  Ingersoll  Uock  Drill  Co. 
Among  the  important  constructhins  carried  on 
by  Mr.  de  Navarro  was  the  Metro|>o)i(an  Kle- 
vat«Hl  Railroad.  He  built  also  the  nrat  modern 
apartment  house  in  New  York  City.  A son  of 
Mr.  de  Navarro  marrieil  Mary  Anderson. 

NEBRASKA  One  of  the  North  Central 
Di  vision  of  the  l'nite<l  StaU>s.  Its  urea  is  77, • 
630  8<juaro  miles.  Its  population  in  1000,  ac- 
cording to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  1,000,570. 

Mineral  Piu)i)U<rriON.  .Although  there  are 
deposits  of  several  minerals  of  imi>ortanee 
in  Nebraska  the  resources  of  the  State  are  in 
protvss  of  development.  One  fairly  good  coal 
mine  is  o{K'raled  and  others  are  prujecteil. 
There  are  de|)osits  of  siliea,  and  sand  ami 
gravel  exist  in  large  quantities.  There  is  also 
a considerable  amount  (ff  good  building  stone. 
Tlie  clay  products  are  of  considerable  im|K)r- 
tanee,  amounting  in  1008  in  value  to  $9.ifi.51fi 
as  against  $05:1.4.32  in  1007.  During  1008  ls>r- 
ing  for  oil  was  carrietl  on  in  several  localities. 
Tlie  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of 
the  Stati*  in  1000  was  $1,425,388  as  wmpnred 
with  a value  of  the  product  of  1007  of  $1,383,- 
016. 

AuRiriT.TURE  AND  STOCK  Raisino.  Tlic  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1000,  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  United  Stab's  IXqiartment 
of  Agriculture,  were  ns  follows:  Corn,  104.060,- 
000  bushels,  valued  at  $1>7,030,000  from  7,82.’5,- 


000  acres;  winter  wheat,  45,500,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $4tb575,000  from  2,35<MMX)  acr«*s; 
spring  wheat,  4,060.<KK)  bushels,  valued  at  $3,- 
613.1KK)  from  200,000  acres;  oats,  61,8^5,000 
busiiels,  valued  at  $21,0:i0,(KK)  from  2,473,000 
acres;  barley,  2.fl40,0<>0  bushels,  valued  at  $1.- 
135,04)0  from  120, (KK)  acres;  rye,  1,320,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $803,000  from  80,000  acres; 
fiaxseed,  130,000  bushels,  valued  at  $166.4KM) 
from  16,000  acres;  potatoes,  8,100,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $4,014,000  from  105.048)  acres;  hay, 

2.. 125.0(X)  tons,  valued  at  $13,057,000  from  1,* 
650.<K)0  acres.  Tlie  corn  crop  of  1009  was  wm- 
siderably  smaller  than  that  of  1008,  which  w*as 
205.767,0^8)  bushels.  The  winter  wheat  crop  in- 
creased in  1000  by  about  6,(M)0.0<X)  while  tlte 
crop  of  spring  wheat  was  sliglitly  larger  than 
in  1008.  The  oat  crop  in  1909  was  considerably 
larger  than  in  lOOH,  which  was  56.078.000 
bushels.  The  rye  crop,  however,  fell  off  slightly 
in  1009.  The  potatt>  crop  increased  by  alsjut 

1.000. 4XK)  bushels,  while  the  hav  crop  decreased 
by  ulK>ut  1,000,000  tons.  Tlie  farm  animals  of 
the  State  on  January  1,  1010,  were  as  follows: 
Horses,  1,045,(8)0;  dairy  cows,  879,000;  other 
cattle,  3,l)40,0(X);  sheep.  303,(8)0;  swine.  3.201,- 
(K)0.  The  wool  clippc'd  in  1908  was  estimabd 
at  2,172,240  pounds. 

Education.  Tlie  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 
acliools  of  the  State  in  lOOH  numbered  2S0.- 
681.  This  was  26.24  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  average  daily  attendance  was  191,- 
152.  The  numU*r  of  teachers  was  10,3.5,5.  A 
law  w.as  in  1907  which  raised  the  stand- 

ard for  private  and  denominational  schools 
permitted  to  grant  certificates,  and  raist*d  the 
minimum  entrance  requirements  of  State  nor- 
mals schools  to  two  years  of  high  school  edu- 
cation. OtlM*r  laws  passed  in  the  same  year 
provided  for  four  years  of  free  high  sc’h<»oI 
op|x>rtunily  for  every  child  completing  the  cle- 
nu'iitary  work,  tuition  to  be  paid  by  districts 
not  having  four-year  high  schools. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer for  the  biennium  1906-8,  showed  a balance 
on  December  31,  1906,  of  $331,900.  The  re- 
ceipts from  December  1,  1906,  to  Norember  30, 
lOUH,  Inclusive,  amounted  to  $12,685,147,  while 
the  disbursements  were  $12,632,610,  leaving  a 
balance  on  band  November  30,  1908,  of  $384,437. 
The  trust  funils  of  the  State  arc  invested  in  the 
permanent  school  fund,  university  fund,  agri- 
cultural oollegp  endowment  fund  and  the  nor- 
mal college  endowment  fund. 

Politics  and  (Jovernment.  On  January  7, 
A.  C.  Shallenl>erger  was  inaugurated  Governor 
of  the  State.  In  his  address  he  advocated  a 
bank  depjsit  guaranty  law,  by  which  a tax  of 
one  p«T  cent,  was  to  be  levied  on  all  bank  de- 
posits. the  sum  to  be  collected  in  four  equal 
installments  witliin  eighteen  months,  after 
w’hich  an  annual  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  will  1m*  colIect«*d  as  additional  security. 
An  assi'ssinent  of  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent, 
may  be  levied  to  meet  any  emergency.  The  one 
far  rent,  tax  will  raise  a fund  of  $842,000, 
which  is  to  lx*  deposited  in  the  banks  that  will 
furnish  surety  bonds  for  its  safety.  Such  a bill 
was  intr<Miuced  into  the  legislature  and  was 

Saased.  It  was  aigned  by  Governor  Shallen- 
1‘rgiT  on  March  25.  Tlie  hill  ns  finally  signed 
by  the  Governor  is  a limited  guaranty  as  die- 
tingui*h«*<i  from  the  Oklahoman  law,  where  all 
the  assets  of  all  the  banka  are  back  of  the 
guaranty.  In  Nebraska  only  a small  portion  ii 
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ntiHr^.  Four  Bomi  annual  Rssossmcnta  of  nne« 
fuurth  of  one  per  cent,  each  are  to  t»c  Icvirtl 
by  tho  banking  board  upon  the  deposiU  of  the 
banka,  and  afUT  tho  accumulation  of  this  fund 
it  shall  be  maintained  by  the  assessment  every 
six  months  of  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent. 
If  an  emergency  arises  an  assessment  not  ex* 
ctH*ding  one  per  cent,  a year  may  be  made. 
If  this  is  insullicient  to  pay  losses,  depositors 
in  failed  banks  must  await  the  accumulation 
of  the  money  nect*ssary  to  fmy  them  ofT,  re- 
ceiving a certilicaic  as  evidence  of  claims. 
(See  Banks  and  Banking.)  Municipal  elec- 
tions were  held  during  the  year  on  dhe  question 
of  license  or  no  license.  On  April  0,  2ii  U>wns 
voted  license  and  20  no-license,  and  on  April 
14.  82  of  the  150  cities  and  villages  voting, 
voted  for  license  and  tW  against.  A bill  was 
passed  by  the  legislalurn  and  signed  on  April 
8 bv  fJovernor  Shallenberger  forbidding  tbo  sale 
of  liquor  except  between  7 A.  M.  and  8 P.  M. 
The  bill  went  into  effect  July  0. 

Tho  Kepublican  Stale  Convention  was  held 
at  Lincoln  on  July  27.  Tlie  Convention  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  action  of  Senators  BrowTi 
and  Burkett  in  voting  against  the  Aldrich  tariff 
bill,  which  waa  denounced  as  a betrayal  of  the 
party's  pledge  and  faith.  President  Taft  was 
calW  upon  to  veto  the  bill  if  not  n'miMleled 
according  to  his  wishes.  The  amendment 
adopted  by  Congress,  submitting  to  tho  several 
States  for  their  action  a ^proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  empowering  tl>e  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes, 
was  indorsed.  By  common  eonsimt  the  tern- 
p'ranco  Issue  was  laid  aside  until  IftlO.  Nom- 
inations for  local  officers  were  made.  The  Dem- 
ocratic State  Convention  was  held  upon  the 
same  date  and  a platform  was  adopted  which 
denounced  the  tariff  bill  and  accustnl  the  Re- 
publicans of  stealing  the  income  tux  pUink  of 
tl»o  Ih'mocratic  national  platbirm.  Governor 
Shallenberger  was  asked  to  call  a special  ses- 
sion of  tho  legislature  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. Other  planks  favored  a national  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  the  election  of  S<‘na- 
tors  bv'' direct  vote  and  a State  contstitiitional 
amendment  for  the  adoption  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  Like  the  Republicans,  the 
IXmioerats  p<istponed  action  on  tho  tem|K*rance 
question.  'Tlicre  was  no  lack  of  agitation  in 
regard  to  temperance  in  tho  State,  however,  and 
a union  of  all  State  temperance  organixatiuns 
was  undertaken  in  August  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a vigorous  hand  in  the  politics  of  the 
State  and  ensuring  the  more  complete  enforce- 
ment of  the  liquor  laws.  Tlio  new  organixa- 
tion  is  to  be  known  ns  the  Slate  Tem|M‘rance 
X'nion  and  while  it  will  be  qtiasipulitical  in 
nature,  the  question  of  the  party  will  not  \*e 
considered  in  the  selection  or  endorHemont  of 
candidates.  In  the  elections  on  Novemlier  2, 
tho  Republicans  eb-cted  their  entire  tickets  in 
Doiiglaslon  and  ].ancaster  countu^.  in  which 
Omaha  and  Lincoln  are  respectively  situated. 
In  South  Omaha  the  Democratic  city  ticket 
was  elected.  On  July  13,  tho  eb-etion  law, 
under  w'liich  elections  have  been  held,  w'as  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  See  Electoral  Ue- 
FORM. 

Other  Events.  On  February  21  there  were 
serious  rb»ts  in  South  Omaha,  incited  by  in- 
flammatory speeches  against  the  Greeks  of  the 
city.  Previous  th«*  outbreak  a mass  meet- 
ing of  citizens  was  held  to  protest  against  the 


presence  of  tho  Greeks  in  the  city,  and  at  the 
appointed  time,  10,0<)()  men,  mostly  packing 
house  men,  thronged  tho  streets,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  meeting  adjourned  starU*d  for 
the  Gn‘t*k  quarter.  Many  Greeks  were  injur^ 
and  some  thirty  buildings  occupied  by  or  be- 
longing to  tliem  were  wrecked.  The  hostility 
towards  the  Greeks  was  occasioned  by  the  mur- 
der of  a policeman  by  a Greek. 

Legiklation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  tlie  legislature  of  1D09  are  those  given  below: 
A measure  was  passed  establishing  a compul- 
sory system  of  guaranty  of  bank  deposits.  An 
occupation  tax  was  levied  upon  corporations. 
Tlio  eh*ction  law’s  were  amended  to  wcure  “ a 
more  certain  selection  for  the  people’s  choice 
of  I’liited  States  Senators.”  A pure  food  law 
was  enacted  and  measures  were  passed  regulat- 
ing the  sanitation  of  hotels.  The  sale  of  liquor 
on  Sunday  and  lietween  the  hours  of  8 p.  ic. 
and  7 a.  m.  on  any  week  day  is  forbidden.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  tho  care  of  indigent  con- 
sumptives. Railroad  companies  are  penalized 
for  delay  in  settlement  of  claims  and  provision 
is  made  for  tho  physical  valuation  of  all  rail- 
road propcTties.  An  act  was  passed  looking  to 
tho  abolition  of  secret  fraternities  in  publlo 
schools. 

Okeickrs:  Governor,  A C.  Shallenberger, 

Dem.;  Lieutenant-Governor,  M.  R.  Hopewell; 
Secretary  of  State,  George  C.  Junkin;  Trea- 
surer. L.  G.  Brian;  Auditor.  Silas  A.  Barton; 
Attorney-General,  W.  T.  Thompson;  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  E.  C.  Bishop;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  W.  R.  Mellor;  Commissioner  of 
Public  Lands,  E.  B.  Cowles — all  Republicans, 
except  Shallenberger. 

JuDiCTABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 

Manoah  B.  Reese;  Justices,  Chas.  B.  I^etton, 
Jesse  L.  Root,  Jacob  Fawcett,  William  B.  Rose, 
John  B.  Barnes,  and  Samuel  H.  Sedgwick; 
Clerk,  H.  C.  Lindsay — all  Republicans. 

The  State  Tx*gislaturp  of  1009  was  composed 
of  13  Republicans  and  20  Democrats  in  tho 
Senate  and  31  Republicans  and  00  Democrats 
in  tlio  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  tho  section  Congrets 
of  the  article  UNITED  STATES. 

NEBRASKA,  Uni\trsitt  op.  An  In- 
stitution of  higlier  learning  at  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, founded  in  1800.  Tho  attendance  in 
1908-9  was  3011,  with  a faculty  of  225.  There 
were  85,000  books  In  tho  library.  There  were 
many  important  changes  in  the  faculty  during 
the  year.  The  most  important  was  Hk*  inau- 
guration of  Samuel  Avery  (q.  v.)  as  (’hanccdlor 
to  succeed  Benjamin  Andrews,  resigned.  Rob- 
ert II.  Wolcott  was  made  acting  dean  of  tho 
medical  college  to  succeed  Henry  B.  Ward,  re- 
signed. William  G.  Hastings  was  appointed 
<h*an  of  the  college  of  law  to  succeed  George  P. 
Costigan,  resigned.  Ix’gislation  of  1909  changed 
organization  from  five  colleges  to  seven.  The^ 
are:  Grailuate  college;  college  of  arts  and  sci- 
ence; college  of  agriculture;  college  of  engi- 
neering; a teachers’  college;  college  of  law; 
and  a college  of  medicine.  The  University  is 
8up|K>rted  by  Ghj  State. 

NECROLOGY.  Tlie  following  list  includes 
tho  names  of  notable  |>erson8  wlio  died  in  tho 
year  of  1909.  An  asterisk  prefixed  to  s name 
signifies  that  an  obituary  of  the  person  appears 
as  a separate  article  in  its  alphabetical  order. 
Must  of  the  entries  contain  the  dates  of 
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birth  and  death,  but  in  aome  instances  tlwy 
wen*  not  obtainalde. 

Al>ahoony,  V'ziiik.  Head  of  the  Armenian 
Church  in  America.  Died  March  14;  born 
1H43. 

• A’lteckett,  Arthur  William.  English  writer 
and  dramatist. 

Ahercrombie-Mlller,  Frederick  A.  American 
naval  oflicer.  Died  NovenilnT  H;  born  lH43. 

Adelaide,  Princess.  I)owag»T  Duchess  of 
Bragun/a.  DmkI  December  17;  b<»rn  1831. 

Ahrendt.  Carl  Fre<lcTick  William.  (Jerman 
actor.  Died  January  II;  born  1H43. 

• Albaiigh,  John  \V,  An  American  actor  and 
theatrical  manager. 

Albetiiz,  Isaac.  Spanish  composer.  Died  May 
10;  born  1H62. 

Alma-Tadema,  Laura  Theresa  (Epps),  I-ady. 
English  artist  and  writer.  Died  August  Ifi. 

• Amador,  Manuel.  Founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Hepublio  of  Panama. 

Ament,  William  S.  American  missionary  to 
China.  Died  January  C;  l>orn  1851. 

Andersen,  Joachim.  Danish  composer.  Died 
May  R. 

• Angcll,  George  Thorndike,  American  human- 
ist. 

Appleton.  George  Webb.  American  dramatist 
and  author.  Died  June  12;  l>orn  1845. 

Arango,  Jos(*  Augustin.  Panaman  diplomat. 
Died  May  10;  born  1830. 

ArwVulley,  Emmerich,  Count  von.  German 
minister  to  Brazil.  Died  July  10;  U>rn  1852. 

• Armstrong,  Frank  C.  American  soldier. 

Arnold.  John  Knowlton.  American  artist. 

Died  May  31 ; horn  1834. 

• Arnold-Forster,  Hugh  Oakley.  English 
statesman. 

• Augur,  Jacob  Arnold.  American  army  of- 
ficer. 

• Hal)Cock,  John  Breckenridge.  American 
military  ofllcer. 

• Babcock,  Joseph  Weeks.  American  legis- 
lator. 

Bachcr.  Otto  Henry.  American  artist.  Died 
August  16;  Inirn  18r)6. 

Ihuleni,  C'oainiir.  Former  Austrian  premier. 
Died  July  0;  lK>rn  1846. 

• Main,  KoImtI  Kishet.  English  scholar. 

• Baldwin,  Elias  Jackson.  American  capital- 
ist. 

Ibildwdn,  William  Henry.  American  philan- 
thropist. Died  June  8;  lK»rn  1820. 

Baize,  Ibiymond.  French  artist,  died  March 

; lH)rn  1810. 

• Barber,  Antzl  Lorenzo.  American  capital- 
ist 

• Barclay,  Charles  James.  Bear-Admiral  (re- 
tired) of  the  I’nited  States  Xuvy. 

Barfus,  Kginliard.  Cleruum  army  ofllcvr  and 
writer.  Died  Marcli;  Uirn  1820. 

Barnard.  Edward  II.  American  artist.  Died 
April  10;  lM»rn  1850. 

Barr,  John.  American  yacht  racer.  Died 
January  11:  horn  1H,"»0. 

Barrett,  Ulehard  Cornelius.  American  educa- 
tor. Died  Miireh  3;  horn  1816. 

• Barrtuvs,  SamiKd  June.  American  philan 
tbropist  and  la-nologist. 

Barstow’,  Frank  (Quarles,  American  capit;il- 
ist.  Died  Augiwt  20;  h<»rn  1HI7. 

• Barth.  TlMnnlor.  (Jertnan  puMiei'^t. 

• Bartlett.  Franklin.  Ainerieaii  lawyer. 

• Baskerville,  11.  C.  Amcric;ui  teacher. 


• lUssermann,  Heinrich.  German  tlMHilogisa. 

* Bates,  Alfred  Elliott  American  army  of- 
ficer. 

* Bausman.  Benjamin.  American  Germsn 
Beformet!  clergyman. 

Beauregard,  .Marquis  Costa  de.  French  ics- 
demician.  Died  Fel)ruary  15;  bom  1835. 

Bollery  lX'sfontaines.  Henri.  French  artist 
Died  October  ; l>orn  1807. 

• Bent,  Sir  Thomas,  .\ustralian  public  of- 
ficial. 

Bernhardt,  W'ilhelm.  German  American  e«l«- 
cator  and  author.  Died  August  12;  liorn  1849. 

* llethea,  Solomon  Hieks.  American  jurist 

Bien,  Julius.  American  painter  and  Htbup- 

ranher.  Died  IVcember  21 ; born  1826. 

^ Birdsall.  William  W,  American  educator. 

* Bishop,  Ko!>ert  R.  American  jurist. 

Blackburn,  D.  Asa.  .American  Presbyteriw 

clergy  man.  Die<l  S4*ptoml>er  28. 

BInckInim.  Hugh.  Scotch  mathematiciiia- 
Died  (K‘tol»er  ; horn  1823. 

* Blackwell,  Henry  B.  American  puhlici*; 
and  editor. 

• Blennerhassett,  Sir  Rowland.  British  poh 
Heist 

Boltos,  Charles  Pattison.  American  enginwr. 
Ditni  DewmlaT  10;  born  1823. 

Bollinger,  Otto  von.  German  pathologist. 
Died  August  14;  born  1843. 

Borelius,  Johan  Jakob.  German  theologua 
Died  February;  born  1823. 

Boscowitz,  Arnold.  French  scientist  sol 
wriU*r.  Died  Octol»er;  born  1827. 

* Boye,  Martin  Hans.  American  chemist  s&d 
geologist. 

Bradbury,  Colonel  All>ert  WilHaraa.  Aniericac 
soldier  and  lawyer.  Died  Xovember  27;  born 
1840. 

Brady,  Sir  Fronds,  Irish  musician.  Did 
August  26;  lx)m  1824. 

Bristol,  John  Bunyan.  American  artist.  Did 
Septemlier;  l>orn  IH2C. 

* Brooks,  Christopher  Parkinson.  Xechnicsl 
iHlucator. 

• Brough,  Lionel.  English  eoniedian. 

• Brower,  Daniel  Roberts.  American  neurul- 
ogist. 

Brown,  George  Hay.  Landacajie  gardccer. 
Died  November  24;  horn  1838. 

Brown,  John  Crosby.  American  financkf- 
Die<l  June  25;  bom  18*38. 

Jtrowne,  Caiiaten.  American  lawyer.  DW 
April  8;  born  1820. 

* Buciianan,  William  Insco.  American  diplo- 
mat. 

• Buck,  Dudley.  Anierican  composer. 

• Buck,  LefTert  ladferts.  .■\mcrican  enginrer. 

• Bull,  William  Tillinghast,  Americsn 
surgeon. 

Billow.  Frieda,  Baroness  von.  German  author. 
Died  March  12;  lM»rii  1858. 

* Burke,  .John  .Masterson.  American  mcrchaat 
and  philanthropist. 

• Bnrne,  Sir  Owen  Tudor.  English 
general. 

• Burt.  G«‘orge  All)crt.  American  railway  saJ 
public  oflicial. 

* Burton,  Knderick  Russell.  American  »»• 
pos.T  ami  writer. 

•Burton,  Michael  Arthur  (Bass),  ^reo- 
English  brewer  and  philanthropist. 

Bu-*h,  Charles  Grwn.  American  cartoonif*- 
Died  .May  21;  born  1843. 
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• Bush,  Thomas  Orcene.  American  ironma?*- 
ter  nml  philanthropist. 

• Butler,  Arthur  Gray.  English  clergyman 
and  educator. 

• Butler,  John  George.  American  Lutheran 
elergj'man. 

• Butler,  Matthew  Calbraith.  American  law- 
yer. 

• (’al>cll,  Benjamin  Francis.  American  edu- 
cator. 

Cable,  Ransom  R.  American  railway  oflicial. 
Died  November  12;  born  lH3-t. 

Canm,  KharslnMlJI  Rustamji.  Ttidlan  Oriental- 
ist. Died  SepteinlxT;  born  1831. 

• Cantield,  James  Ilulmo.  American  educator 
and  librarian. 

• Carey,  Rosa  Nouchettc.  English  novelist. 

• Carhm  de  Bcmrl»on,  Duke  of  Madri«l.  Pre- 
tender to  S{mnUh  throne. 

• Carpenter.  George  Rice.  American  educator. 

Carr,  Jos«‘ph  W.  American  educator  and  edi- 
tor. Died  March  4;  l»orn  1871. 

•Carson,  Perry.  American  (negro)  poli- 
tician. 

• Casement,  J.  S.  American  soldier  and  engi- 
neer. 

Castles,  John  W.  American  financier.  Diecl 
Septenil>er  13;  bom  1858. 

Cazalis,  Henri.  French  poet.  Died  July; 
born  1841. 

• Orvera  y Topctc,  Poscual,  Comte  de  Jerez. 
Spanish  admiral. 

Chabriilan,  ('ountess  dc.  French  writer  and 
actress.  Died  February  10;  born  1824. 

• ('hang  Chih-Tung.  Chinese  statesman. 

Chaplain,  Jules  Clement.  Frencli  medallion 

engraver.  Died  July  13;  l)orn  1830. 

• Chapman.  Henry  Odwalader.  American 
physician  and  naturalist. 

Charpt-ntier,  Alexandre.  French  sculptor  and 
artist.  Died  March  4. 

• Chose,  Solon.  American  farmer  and  politi- 
cian. 

• Cliauchnrd,  ITippolyte  Francois,  Alfred. 
French  merchant. 

Cholsy.  F.  Auguste.  French  architect  and 
archipologist.  Died  September  20;  l»orn  1831. 

Church,  Alonzo  Weh.ster.  American  librarian 
and  lawyer.  Die<l  August  12;  l»orn  1820. 

Clark,  Tl»eo<lore  Minot.  American  architect 
and  writer.  Difni  April  20;  horn  184.5. 

Clarke,  Dumont.  American  banker.  Died 
D<‘ceml>er  20;  l»orn  1840. 

• ClelK>rne,  Christopher  James.  American 
surgeon  and  rear-admiral. 

• Cochran,  David  Henry.  American  educa- 
tor. 

• Collier,  Peter  Fenelon.  American  publisher. 

Column,  Julia.  Anierieiin  writer  and  phllan- 

thropi.st.  Died  .Fanuary  10;  Iwrn  1928. 

•Colson,  James  Major.  American  (negro) 
educator. 

Conieo,  Frederick  R.  American  musician. 
Died  April  10;  l>orn  1854, 

('•omstock,  Alexander.  American  theatrical 
manager.  Dk^J  Decend>or  22;  lw>rn  18.58. 

Conner,  Pliineus  KunlK>rn.  American  physi- 
cian and  educator.  Died  March  25;  Inirn  IH30. 

• Conner's,  John.  Former  United  States  Sena- 
tor. 

• Conried,  Heinrich.  American  theatrical 
nmnagi'r. 

• (Nmverse,  George  Albert.  iVmcrlcan  rear- 
admiral. 


• (’ookson,  Bryan.  English  astronomer. 

Cojitdand,  Alfred  B.  American  artist.  Died 

January  30;  born  1839. 

• Oippinger,  John  Joseph.  American  army 
ofiieer. 

• Coquelin,  Alexandre  Honor^  Ernest.  French 
actor. 

• Coquelin,  Benoit-Constant.  French  actor. 

• Corbin,  Henry  Clark.  American  army 
officer. 

• Ck)sgrove.  Samuel  G.  Governor  of  Wash- 
ington. Died  March  28. 

• (’otter,  Joseph  B.  American  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop. 

• Cotton.  Charles  Stanhope.  Rear-Admiral 
(retired)  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Cowing,  Earl  Harley.  American  civil  engi- 
neer. Died  KovemI>er  23;  born  1853. 

• Craighill,  William  Price.  American  soldier. 

• Crawford,  Francis  Marion.  American  novel- 
ist. 

• Craw’furd.  Oswald.  English  writer. 

• Cretoni,  Serafin.  Cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

• Oittenden,  Tlieodoro  Thomas.  American 
public  official. 

• Crittenton,  Charles  N,  American  merchant 
and  philanthropist. 

Crosby,  Francis  W.  American  geologist.  Died 
December  22;  born  1823. 

Crowell,  John,  American  clergj’mnn  and  cn- 
cyclopo'dist.  Died  March  29;  Ijorn  1814. 

Cunningham,  John  Daniel.  Scotch  anatomist 
and  educator.  Died  June  23;  born  1800. 

• Currie,  Sir  Donald.  English  ship  owner. 

• Cushman,  Francis  W.  Representative  to 
Congress. 

• Cufit,  Robert  Needham.  English  colonial 
official. 

Cuyler,  Cornelius  C.  American  banker.  Died 
July  31;  born  1849. 

• Cuyler,  Theodore  Ledyard.  American  clergy- 
man. 

• Dandridge,  Elizalieth  (Taylor). 

• Daniel!,  Moses  Grant.  American  educator 
and  author. 

• Davidson,  John.  English  poet  and  play- 
wright. 

•Davis,  Mary  Evelyn  (Moore).  American 
writer. 

Davis,  William  Heath,  California  pioneer. 
Died  April  18;  born  1822. 

• De  Armoiid,  David  A.  American  public 
official. 

Delmar,  Eugene,  American  chess  player. 
Died  February  22;  horn  1841. 

Aforgan,  Henri.  French  archa>ologist. 
Died  Decemlxw;  l>orn  1854. 

• IXmison,  Charles.  American  physician. 

iX'sliler,  Charles  Dunham.  American  literary 

critic.  Died  May  10;  l>orn  1819. 

IXmtscli,  t^tnmel.  Gemian  scholar.  Died 
Jul}';  born  1837. 

• Dhanis,  Baron.  Belgian  explorer. 

Dickinson,  T.«wes.  English  artist.  Died  Jan- 
uary; horn  1820. 

Dickson,  James  Stuart.  American  clergyman. 
Died  April  1;  horn  1859. 

Dignet,  Charles.  French  niodist.  Died  Oc- 
tober; !>urn  1H3C. 

Dillon,  Frank.  English  artist.  Died  May; 
born  1823. 

• Iknlge,  Theodore  Ayrault.  American  soldier. 

• Duds,  Marcus.  Scotch  clergyman. 
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• Dohrn.  Anton.  (JiTiinin 

Porokontt,  tJeorfiv  I).  AoMricttn  phyaician 
«ml  phihuithropiat.  Ditnl  July  31;  l>orn 
1843. 

Draper,  Frank  Wintlirop.  American  physi- 
cian and  public  ollicial.  Died  April  10;  Intm 
1843. 

• Drum,  Richard  Coulton.  American  army 
ofliwr. 

Drummond,  Sara  Kinp,  “Sara  Kinjj  Wiley.*’ 
American  writer.  Died  March  7;  l>arn  1872. 

• Drury,  John  Benjamin.  American  elergj’* 
man. 

Drysdale,  I.i«*Hrmont.  Scotch  composer.  Died 
July ; lK>rn  ^07. 

• Dubufe,  Edouard  Marie  Guillaume.  French 
artist. 

• Ducey,  Thomaa  James.  American  Roman 
Catholic  clerjr>iiian. 

• Dudley,  William  Wade.  .American  soldier. 

• Duhamel,  Joseph  Tliomas.  Canadian  Roman 
Catholic  clorgynmn. 

Duns,  John,  English  scientist.  DuhI  Febru- 
ary; born  1820. 

Durand.  Auguste.  French  musician  and  pub- 
lisher. Died  June;  born  1830. 

• Durham,  Israel  W.  American  politician. 

• Dutcher,  Silas  Belden.  American  capital- 
ist. 

Ehbinghaus,  Hermann.  German  psychologist. 
Died  March;  Ijorn  1850. 

• Eddy,  William  Abner.  American  meteor- 
ologist. 

• Edwards,  William  Henry.  American  natur- 
alist. 

Egger,  V'ictor  Emile.  French  philosopher  and 
psychologist.  Died  March;  born  1848. 

• Elgar,  Francis.  English  naval  architect. 

• Elliot.  Samuel  Richard.  American  physi- 
cian and  litterateur. 

Elsmie,  George  Robert.  English  Indian  of- 
Bcial.  Diwl  May  2ti. 

• Elwdn.  Edmund  Henry.  Anglican  bishop. 

• Emerson,  Ellen. 

Endemann,  Ilernmnn.  Chemist  and  educator. 
Die<l  Octolier  8;  born  1835. 

Engidmaiin,  Wilhelm.  German  physiologist. 
Died  May  20;  l>orn  1844. 

Ensign,  Amos  Merchant.  American  journal* 
ist.  DkmI  February  3;  l»orn  1851. 

• Erhen,  Henry.  .American  rear-admiral. 

• Erhardt,  Joel  Benedict.  American  lawyer. 
Eshleman,  Benjamin  Franklin.  American 

n;erchant  and  Civil  War  veteran.  Died  July  G; 
born  1820. 

• Estes,  Dana,  American  publisher. 

• Evans,  (Jeorj^  Eswx.  Australian  poet. 
Evans,  Selmstian.  English  journalist,  |K>li- 

tician  and  litterateur.  Died  I>ecemlH’r;  Uirn 
1830. 

• Fabbri-Muller,  Inez.  Austrian  opera  singer. 
Died  August  31 ; horn  1820. 

Felloweg,  Cornelius.  American  financier  and 
sportsman.  Ditsl  April  30;  horn  1840. 

• Fenn.  George  Nfanville.  English  author. 

• Ferrer  y Guardia,  Francisco.  Spanish  edu- 
cator and  anarchist. 

• FilgJite,  diaries  Macartney.  An  English 
editor.  Died  Di'ceinber;  liorn  18G0. 

• Finley,  Martha.  Amorie.an  writer. 

• Fisher.  George  Park.  American  llK*ologian 
and  historian. 

• Fitch,  Clyde  William.  American  drama- 
tist. 


• Fitzgibbon,  Gerald.  Irish  jurist. 

FiUgiblwii.  Henry.  Irish  jurist.  Died  No- 

vemlKT  20;  born  1824. 

• Flagler,  Isaac  Van  VIeck.  American  musi- 
cian. 

Fleay,  Frederick  Card.  English  Shakespear- 
ian scholar. 

Flint,  Grover.  American  writer  and  war  cor- 
respondent. Died  January  31;  born  1807. 

Floriaii,  Walter.  American  artist.  Died 
April  1. 

Flower,  Anson  Ranney.  American  financier. 
Died  January  3;  born  1844. 

• FortU,  Alessandro.  Italian  statesman. 
Fournier,  Charles  Antoine,  “ ,Iean  Dolert.” 

French  writer  on  art.  Died  in  October;  bom 
1835. 

Fox,  Reuben  L.  American  capitalist  and  poli- 
tician. Died  Septenilier  7;  ls)rn  1841. 

Fox,  Wilson.  English  statesman  and  public 
ollicial.  Died  January  21;  born  1802. 

• Franklin,  Samuel  Rhoads.  American  rear- 
admiral. 

• Frith,  William  Powell.  English  artist. 
Fyler,  Ureamus  R.  American  soldier  and 

public  official.  Died  on  November  22;  bom 
1840. 

• Gallifet,  Gaston  Alexandre  August,  Mar- 
quis de.  French  military  officer. 

Galloupe,  Isaac  Francis.  American  surgeon. 
Died  May  17;  born  1823. 

• Galloway,  Charles  Betts.  American  bishop. 

• Gamcce,  Arthur.  English  physiolt^ist. 

• Garrison,  William  Lloyd.  American  mer- 
chant and  publicist. 

Gnskill.  Francis  Almon.  American  jurist. 
Died  July  16;  bom  1848. 

Gates.  I.«renzo.  American  botanist  and 
conchoh^ist.  Died  January  30. 

Gaus,  Charles  II.  State  Comptroller  of  New 
York.  Died  Octolier  31;  born  1840. 

Geijerstam,  Gustaf  af.  Swedish  author.  Died 
March  ; born  1858. 

George,  Alonzo  Webster.  American  lawyer 
and  librarian.  Died  August  12;  born  1820. 

Oermon.  Jane.  American  actress.  Died  Au- 
gust 10;  born  1828. 

• Geronimo.  Indian  chief. 

Gilbert,  James  EleanT.  American  clergyman 
and  editor.  Died  March  26;  born  1840. 

Gilbert.  S.  Arthur.  American  publisher. 
Died  December  H);  born  1837. 

• Gilder,  Richard  Watson.  American  poet. 
•Gillespie.  George  De  Normandie.  Americao 

( P.  E. ) bishop. 

•Gilman,  Arthur.  American  educator. 
Golden,  Richard.  American  actor.  Died  Au- 
gust 10;  born  1854. 

• Gooiie.  John.  American  lawyer. 

• Cioodsell,  Daniel  Ayres.  American  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

•(iordin,  Jacob  M..  Hebrew  playwright. 

• OottHohali,  Rudolf  von.  German  novelist. 
Graham.  Joseph  Marshall.  AmericAn  en- 
gineer and  capitalist.  Died  February  3;  bore 
1834. 

Grant,  Oahriel.  American  surgeon  and  sol- 
dier. DuhI  November  9;  l>orn  1826. 

Green,  Elmer  Ewing.  American  jurist.  Died 
March  10;  Ixirn,  1850. 

• Green,  James  Gilchrist.  American  rear-ad- 
miral. 

• Gre<-nwoo<l.  Frederick.  English  jaumalist 
Orogory,  Arthur  William.  American  actor. 

Died  April  0;  bom  1846. 
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• Gregory,  Edward  John.  English  painter. 

Griswold,  John  N.  A.  American  capitalist. 

Died  Si'ptember  13;  born  1821. 

• Gross,  Charles.  American  scholar  and  odu* 
cator. 

• Grousset,  Paschal.  French  journalist  and 
communist. 

Growoll,  Adolph.  American  editor.  Died 
D»*cember  7;  lM)rn  1H54. 

• Gruyer,  Fran<:ois.  French  chemist  and 
writer  on  art. 

GQnzbc'rg,  Horace,  Baron  de.  Russian  phi* 
lanthropist.  Died  March  2;  born  1833. 

Gwydyr,  Robert  Burrell,  fourth  Baron.  Old- 
est British  peer.  Died  April  3;  liorn  1810. 

• Haines,  Sir  Frederick  Paul.  British  lleld- 
marshal. 

• Hale,  Edward  Everett.  American  clergy- 
man. 

• Hall,  John  Dcnnin.  American  architect  and 
inventor. 

• Halle.  Ernst  von.  German  naval  writer. 

• Hamilton,  David  .Tames.  Scutch  |nttholo- 
gist. 

• Hankin,  Rt.  John  Emile  Clavering.  English 
author.  . 

• Hansen,  Emile  Christian.  Danish  botanist. 

• Hare,  William  Hobart.  American  (P.  E.) 
bisliop. 

Harlan,  George  Cuvier.  American  opbthal- 
mist.  Died  SepteniU‘r  25;  born  183.5. 

• Harriman,  Edward  Henry.  American  finan- 
cier. 

Harris.  Thomas  R.  American  Protestant 
Epi<ioopal  clergv'man.  DuhI  January  24;  born 

1842. 

• Harris.  William  Allen.  United  States  Sen- 
ator. 

• Harris,  William  Torrey.  American  educa- 
tor and  public  utTicial. 

Hatch,  Edward  P.  American  merchant. 
Died  September  20;  born  1832. 

• Hau.srath,  Adolf.  German  Protestant  theo- 
logian. 

Hawley,  Wjvlter.  American  political  reporter. 
Died  February  9;  born  IHOO. 

• Hazeltine,  Mayo  Williamson.  American  lit- 
erary critic. 

• Helper,  Hinton  Rowan.  American  writer 
and  nublic  ofiicial. 

'Henderson,  Ettie  (Lewis).  American 'ac- 
tress and  playwright. 

Henderson,  Isaac.  American  musical  critic 
and  playwright.  Died  April  1;  lK>rn  18.50. 

• Hendrick,  Thomas  Augustine.  American 
Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

Herron,  William  Christie.  American  publi- 
cist and  philanthropist.  Died  Mav  21;  horn 

1843. 

Hes.se,  Anton.  German  sculptor.  Died  April 
12;  bom.  1838 

• Hey,  .Tillius.  German  musician. 

Hilf,  Arno.  German  violinist.  Died  August 
4 ; horn  1 858. 

Hilkov,  Prince  Michael.  Russian  statesman. 
1Died  March  *21. 

Hirsch,  Max.  Russian  economist.  Died 
March  4;  born  18,53. 

• Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allen.  American  public 
official. 

• Hoe.  Roliert.  American  press  manufacturer 
and  inventor. 

Iloerring,  H.  E.  Danish  statesman.  Died 
Kebniary  14. 

• Hoftman,  Richard.  American  pianist. 


• HofTmann,  Haua.  German  novelist  and 
poet. 

• Hofmeyr,  J,  H.  British  Colonial  otficial. 

Hulbrook,  Frederick.  Governor  of  Vermont, 

1861-3.  Died  April  28;  born  1813. 

Holden.  Henry.  English  clergj’man  and  edu- 
cator. Died  April  ; born  1814.  ' 

• Holder,  Sir  Frederick  William.  Australian 
public  olllcial. 

Huldich,  General  Sir  Edward  Alan.  British 
military  officer.  Died  December  8;  born  1822. 

• Holle,  Ludwig  von.  German  scholar  and 
public  official. 

• Hidstein,  Friedrich  von.  German  diplomat. 

• Hornby,  James  John.  English  clergyman 

and  educator. 

• Hough,  George  Washington.  American  as- 
tronomer. 

Hovey,  Henry  Emerson.  American  Protest- 

ant Episcopal  clergyman.  Died  August  6;  born 

1844. 

• Howard,  Oliver  Otis.  American  military 

officer. 

• Howe,  William  Wirt.  American  jurist. 

• Howland,  Alfred  Cornelius.  American  art- 
ist. 

Hudleston,  Wilfrid  H.  English  geologist. 

Died  January  30;  born  1829. 

Hudstin.  .losepb  Samuel.  British  rear-ad- 
miral Died  June  14;  lK>rn  1835. 

• Hughes,  David  Charles.  American  Baptist 
clergyman. 

• ilughes,  Robert  Patterson.  American  ni  my 
officer. 

Hughes,  William  Deveraux.  American  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman.  Died  January  10;  b<jrn 
1857. 

Hume,  John  Ferguson.  American  abolition- 
ist. Died  July  10;  born  1830. 

•Huntington.  William  Reed.  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman. 

• Huntley,  Elias  De  Witt.  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  clergyman. 

• IgleslaSp  Miguel.  Peruvian  soldier  and 
statesman. 

• Imber,  Naphtali  Herz.  Yiddish  poet. 

Ince,  John  E.  American  comedian.  Died 

January  18;  bom  1850. 

• Ito,  Hirobunii,  Prince.  Japanese  states- 
man. 

• .Tackson,  Rheldon.  American  clergyman. 

James,  John  William.  American  clergyman 

and  writer.  Died  March  ; born  1837. 

• Jannaris.  Anthony.  Cretan  scholar. 

• Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.  American  author. 

• Jewett,  Sophie.  American  educator. 

• Johnson,  John  Allx*rt. 

•Johnson,  Martin  Nelson. 

•Johnson,  Samuel  William. 

•Johnson,  William  Allen.  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman. 

• .Tones,  Sir  Alfred  Lewis.  English  ship 
owner. 

• .Tones,  .Tohn  William.  American  clergyman. 

• .Tonc-s,  Joseph  Russell.  American  capitalist. 

• .Tones.  Tx^mard  Augustus.  American  jurist. 

• Jones,  William.  American  anthropologist. 

• Kaniphausen.  Adolf.  German  Protestant 
theologian. 

KarpofT,  Col.  Chief  of  Russian  secret  police. 
Assassinated  December  22;  Ijorn. 

• Kelle,  Johann  von.  German  philologist. 

• Kelly,  Edmond.  American  lawyer. 

• Kennedy,  .Tohn  Stewart.  American  banker 
and  philanthropist. 
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• Kenny,  Patrick.  (U.  C.  priest  and  wlu- 
cator. 

• Kidder,  Benjamin  Harrison.  American 
naval  ulliccf. 

Kin^,  Muses.  American  publisher.  Died 

June  i*i;  Uirn  1853. 

• Kin^,  William  Frederick. 

K Iceberg,  Clotildc.  (Jerman  pianiste.  Died 

March  6;  l>orn  IHOG, 

Knight,  Frederick  Irving.  American  phyai* 

cian.  Died  February;  born  1841. 

Kotze,  Sb'furi  von.  (Jernmii  writer.  Died 

April  12;  born  1870. 

Kountz,  .John  8.  American  soldier.  Died 

June  14;  born  1840. 

Krauss.  William  ('hristopher.  American  neu- 
rologist. Died  S<*ptenibcr  21:  Isirn  1804. 

Kuntz,  Charles  M.  American  art  director. 
Dieil  March  21;  l>orn  1855. 

• laifTan,  William  M.  American  newspaper 
publisher. 

• laimoreux,  Silas  Wright.  American  public 
oflk-iul. 

laincaster,  Tliomas.  American  climatologist. 
Died  February  18;  Ijorn  1833. 

• l..ane,  Klinor  (Ma<»rtney).  American  nov- 
elist. 

• 1.4ing,  Benjamin  .Johnson.  American  musi- 
cian. 

• I..ang,  .John  Marshall.  English  educator 
and  clergyman. 

Lassalle,  ,lohn.  French  opera  singer.  Died 
S<-ntenilHT  27;  born  1847. 

1., assiter.  Francis  Hives.  Memlwr  ni  Congress 
from  Virginia.  Died  on  (k*t<dHT  .11;  Itorn 
iHt’M. 

I^athrop.  Francis.  American  artist.  Died  Oc- 
tolK*r  18;  born  1848. 

• Laurie,  Simon  Somerville.  Scotch  educator 
and  philosopher. 

I.awrence,  Arthur.  American  Protestant 

Episcopal  clergj'man.  Dietl  Septemlier  20; 

born  1842. 

• I.ea.  Charles  Henry,  .\mericnn  historian. 

• I.<‘ach,  Smith  S.  American  army  oftieer. 

• 1,eavitt.  .John  McDowell.  American  educa- 
tor and  writer. 

• ].eibling,  Sally.  Herman  pianist. 

1.. c‘ieester,  Karl  «if.  English  nobleman.  Died 
.January  24;  Irarn  1822. 

• l>*mly,  Samuel  C‘onrad.  American  naval 
oflficer. 

• l.eo|>nld  IT.  King  of  the  Belgians. 

T>*prestre,  .luHen  FranQoi!»e.  French  tenor. 

Died  August  10;  born  1804. 

• IxToy,  James  A.  American  public  ofllcinl 
and  writer. 

I.iddon,  Benjamin  S.  American  jurist.  Died 
Dcs'emlier  21;  U>rn  18.52. 

• Liliencnm.  Detlev,  Baron  von.  Herman  nov- 
elist and  poet. 

• Lilley,  Hi*orge  I..eavens.  American  public 
oHicial. 

• Lindsay.  Thomas  Bond.  American  sdiolar. 

• Lindsay,  William.  American  statesnian. 

• Dulge.  Htsirge  (’alsvt.  American  p«M*t. 

• Iyf>uis.  Amerii’an  artist. 

• Dig.m,  Olive.  American  writer. 

Ijohmever,  Karl.  Herman  scholar.  Died  .Iiine; 

born  1843. 

• Lombroso,  Cesare.  Italian  criminologist. 

Ijoomis.  Horatio.  American  clomiist  and  edti 

catiir.  Die«i  Felmiary  2;  Isirn  I Soil. 

I.«»op,  .Jeannette  .‘sbephertl.  American  por- 
trait painter.  Died  April  17;  Ixirn  isiii. 


Ixiveridge,  Irving.  American  electriciia 
Died  .June  4;  born  1861. 

I.4»w,  Berthe  Julienne  (Mrs.  VV.  H.  Lawi. 
American  wriUT  and  translator.  Died  April, 
born  1853. 

• MacArthur,  James.  American  litterateur  o( 
Scotch  birth. 

MacHriile.  Marian  A.  American  clubwonnr 
and  JournaliBt.  DiM  SepWmber  IH;  born  ]K9<‘ 

• .McCarreii,  Patrick  Ilenry.  American  p)U 
lician. 

Maccht,  Maria  di.  Italian  prima  dooiu 
Dieil  .January  20;  born  1867. 

• Mct'loskey,  William  Heorge.  Atoerira: 

Homan  (‘ailmltc  bishop. 

• Mct’lure,  Alexander  Kelly.  Ainern-i: 

journalist  and  (Kililician. 

• Muefonnell,  Charles  Jenkins.  Anaerics; 

rear-admiral. 

• Met'ook,  Edward  Moody.  American  sotik' 
and  piihlio  official. 

• McKim,  Charles  Follen.  American  trclu 
tect. 

• Mcl.4inrin,  Ansidm  Jos«.*ph.  American  Srci 
tor. 

• McI.oiitli,  T.ewi.s,  American  eshicator. 

• McQuaid,  Bernard  John.  Roman  Catb*  l! 
bishop. 

McSwwney,  E<|ward.  American  theologisr 
Died  Oetolier  18;  Ixirn  1842. 

• MeSweency.  Miles  Benjamin.  Anierir* 
public  oflloiat. 

MahrenhuUz,  Richard.  Herman  histnru: 
Died  March;  l>orn  1841b 

Main.  Hersohcl.  American  naval  ofBivr 
Died  .March  18;  born  1845. 

Manchester,  Consuclo,  Dowager  T>uol»e»-« 
Diisl  Novemlier  20. 

March,  Daniel.  American  clerj^'man  u 
author.  Died  March  2;  born  1816. 

Mjirctzek,  Apollonie.  Polish  op<*ra  sir.^ 
Died  January  16;  liorn  181!). 

.Markhreit.  I.^pold.  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  sr 
editor  of  the  Volkablatt,  Died  .lulv  27;  bi 
1842. 

• Marlliorongh,  Lily.  Duebess  of. 

• Martens,  Friedrich  Fromrobold  von.  Jh 
siun  jurist. 

Marlin,  Benjamin  Ellis.  American  tr*»il 
and  writer.  Died  August  15;  U>rn  183'« 

.Martin,  ('elora  K.  American  jurist.  0 
SentemlxT  lO;  lK>rn  18.34. 

• Martin,  Sir  Tlicnalore.  English  parlisa 
tary  agent  and  author. 

Martucci,  Hiuseppe.  Italian  composer.  D 
.July. 

• Marvin,  Ross  Gilmore.  American  na* 
ohigint. 

• .Mason.  Andrew.  American  asKar«^. 

Mason,  Emily  Virginia.  American  vi 

anil  philanthropist.  Died  Februarv  16  1 
1815. 

•Mathews,  William.  American  writer.. 

Matkowsky,  AdaUn'rt.  Herman  actor.  I 
March;  Ixirn  18.50.  I 

• Matteucci,  Vittorio  RafT^le.  ItalUa 
mologjst. 

.Man.  August.  Herman  archa^logist 
Mnreli  6;  Iwirn  1840. 

Manch.  Jogfph  Hernhard.  Arctic 
Died  IVbniary  2;  Iwirn  1840. 

• Maurer,  ilenry.  American  Afennor  :r 
siona  rv. 

.Mish.'in.  .John,  .^meriean  militarv  a-al 
engineer.  Died  July  24j  born  18271 
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Meeker,  Hiram  Lu  American  sea  captain  and 
pbilanthropUt.  Died  November  12;  born 
1S4U. 

Mellor.  ('harles  Chauneey.  American  musician 
and  scientist.  Died  April  2;  burn  1836. 

Mendelssohn*  Bartholdy,  Ernest  von.  German 
banker.  Died  December  24;  born  1846, 

• Mendt^,  CutuUe.  French  novelist  and  play* 
wright. 

• Mereditli,  George.  English  novelist  and 
poet. 

Meredith,  Joseph  Carroll.  American  civil 
engineer.  Died  April  17;  born  1866. 

• Merx,  Adelbert.  (ierman  theologian  and 
Orientalist. 

Messel,  Alfred.  German  architect.  Died 
March;  bom  1853. 

•Metcalf,  William.  American  metallurgist. 

• Michael  Nikolai(^vitch.  Grand  Duke  of 
Russia. 

• Michel,  Fran<^is  Emile.  French  artist. 

Midlane,  Albert.  American  hyranologist. 

Died  February  28;  born  I82.5. 

Mierzwinski,  l^adislas.  Polish  tenor.  Died 
August. 

• Miller,  Joseph  Nelson.  American  rear-ad> 
tniral. 

• Milligan,  Robert  Wiley.  American  rear* 
admiral. 

Millikin,  Jaraesi  American  banker  and  plii* 
lanthropist.  Died  March  2;  born  1834. 

• Mills,  Job  Smith.  American  bishop. 

Minott,  J.  (His.  American  miniaturist. 

Died  May;  l>orn  1863. 

Mirat,  Albert.  Dietl  February;  l>orn  1841. 

• Mitchell,  Henry.  American  engrawr. 

Mitchell,  William  Dunn.  American  clergy- 
man. Died  February  12;  born  1865». 

• Mo<ljc‘ska,  Helena.  Polish-American  actress. 

MoflUt.  John  R.  American  inventor.  Died 

November  16;  born  1825. 

• Mond.  Ludwig.  German  chemist. 

• Monson,  Sir  Edmund  John.  Hritish  diplo- 
matist. 

• Monstiers  • Merinville,  Mary  Gwendolin 
(Caldwell),  Marquise  des.  American  philan- 
thropisL 

• Moor,  Sir  Ralph  Denham  Rayment.  Kng 
lish  public  nfliciai. 

Moore,  James  W.  American  physicist.  Died 
February  28;  born  1844. 

• Moran,  John  B.  American  lawyer  and  pub- 
lic nfljcial. 

• Morflll,  William  Richard.  English  scholar. 

• Morganstern,  Lina  (Bauer).  German  re- 
former. 

• Morris,  Martin  Ferdinand.  American 
juriftt. 

Morrison,  Charles.  English  flnar»cier.  Died 
May  26;  l»orn  1817, 

• Morrison,  William  Ralls.  American  lawyer 
f and  public  olTiciul. 

• Moulton,  James  Egan.  Australian  educa- 
tor. 

Mullen,  John.  American  soldier  and  ex- 
plorer. Died  Decern Ikt  28;  bom  1830. 

My^rs,  Elijah  E.  American  architect.  Died 
March  8;  born  1K32. 

• Navarro,  .Tosf‘  Francesco  de,  Spanish  engi- 
ncer  and  financier. 

Naville.  Jules  Ernest.  Swiss  philanthropist 
and  educator.  Died  May  27;  horn  1810. 
w • Nehring,  Wlatlislaw.  German  Slavic  scholar. 

• Neumaycr,  Georg  von.  German  meteorolo- 
gist. 


irECROLOQY 

• Newcomb,  Simon.  American  astronomer. 

Nichols,  Starr  Henry.  American  traveler  and 

writer.  Died  May  29;  born  1834. 

Nimo,  Joseph.  American  statistician.  Died 
June  16;  born  1831. 

• Noailies,  Emmanuel,  Marqui.s  de.  French 
diplomat. 

Noel,  Kdme  Antony  Paul.  French  sculptor. 
Died  (irto!>er;  Ijorn  1843. 

Normand,  Alfred  Nicolas.  French  architect. 
Died  March;  iMjrn  1823. 

Norrie,  Gordon.  ^American  merchant  and 
philanthropist.  Died  November  9;  born  1837. 

• Norton,  Cliarltts  I>?dyard.  American  au- 
thor and  editor. 

O’Brien,  Denis.  American  jurist.  Died  May 
18;  born  1837. 

Oleott.  Frederic  P,  American  financier.  Died 
April  15;  Ixirn  1841. 

Olmstead.  William  Adams.  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  soldier.  Died  March  8;  btirn  1H3.3. 

• Ordway,  John  Morse.  American  chemist 
and  educator. 

•Osgood,  Henry  Brown.  American  milit.ary 
officer. 

• OsthofT,  Herman.  German  comparative  phi- 
lologist. 

• Otis,  Elwell  Stephen.  American  military 
officer. 

•Packard,  William  Alfred.  American  scholar 
and  educator. 

• Palmer,  William  Jackson.  American  rail- 
way official. 

• Pardow,  William  O’Brien.  American  Jes- 
uit priest. 

ParKcr,  Abraham.  American  scientist  and 
educator.  Die<I  August  10;  born  1831. 

• Parlon,  Maria.  American  author  and  do- 
mestic economist. 

Parville.  Henri  Francois  P.  de.  French  scien- 
tist and  editor.  Died  July  11;  born  1839. 

Passage,  ('ornto  de.  French  artist.  Died 
March;  born  1839. 

• Patterson,  Raymond  Albert.  American 
journalist. 

Pearson,  Leonard.  American  veterinarian 
and  educator.  Died  Septemlier  20;  U»rn  IS6H 

Peas«',  Frederick  H.  American  niiisieian. 
Died  November  22;  born  1839. 

• Pt*ckbam,  Rufus  Wlieeler.  American  jurist. 

• Penfield,  William  L.  American  lawyer. 

• Petrosino,  Joseph.  Italo-Amcrican  detec- 
tive. 

Phelan.  Thomas.  Irish-.Ameriean  patriot  and 
soldier  of  fortune.  Died  Septeml>er  13;  Itorn 
1833. 

Philpot,  Herman.  Anglican  missionary.  Died 
Oetol>er;  l>orn  18.35. 

Phisterer,  Frederick.  American  soldier.  Died 
July  13;  iKirn  1830. 

Pierce,  Elijah  S.  American  inventor.  Died 
January  13;  born  18.30. 

Pinard.  Ernest.  French  politician.  Diet* 
Septem!>er  ; born  1822. 

I'inner,  Adolf,  (termnn  chemist.  Died  June* 
lK>rn  1843. 

Pitcairn,  Robert.  American  railway  official. 
Died  July  25;  born  18.36. 

• Poc,  John  Prentiss.  American  lawyer. 

• Poire,  Emmanuel.  French  artist  and  carica- 
turist. 

• Pope,  Albert  Augustus.  American  manu- 
facturer and  capitalist. 

• Post,  George  Edward.  American  Presby- 
terian medical  missionary. 
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Potter,  William  Appleton.  American  archi- 
tects Died  February;  Ixjni  1844. 

PojTiter,  William  A.  Governor  of  Nebraska, 
1899-1901.  Died  April  5;  l»orn  1848. 

• Prang,  Louis.  American  art  publisher. 

• Price,  TIiomas.  American  public  nlUcial. 

• Prout.  Ebener.er.  English  musician. 

• Pulliam,  Henry  Clay.  American  bam>l»all 
<»fTlciaI. 

Putney,  Henry  M.  American  public  official. 
Died  .July  30;  l»orn  1840. 

Hadio,  Adolf  Moses.  Jewish  rabbi.  Died 
February  5;  born  1848. 

• Raim>s,  John.  American  politician. 

Hand.  William  Wilberforce.  American  Dutch 
Reformed  clergj'man  and  author.  Died  March 
3;  born  1817. 

Hanke,  von,  Heinrich.  German  biologist. 
Died  May  12;  born  1830. 

Hanli.  Frederic  8alomt>n.  French  metaphysi- 
cian. Died  February  26;  born  1861. 

• Raum,  Green  Berry,  American  soldier. 
R(>ade,  T.  Milhard.  Plnglish  g4H)logist.  Die<l 

May  27;  born  1832. 

lieainy.  Tliadtl«*us.  American  gynecologist. 
Died  ^farrh  1 1 ; latrn  1829. 

• Re<l  Cloud.  Indian  chief  of  the  Sioux 
trilie. 

• Reid.  Sir  John  Watt,  English  physician. 

• Remington,  Fre<!erlc.  American  artist. 

• Reyer.  Ernest.  French  com|x»MT. 

Reynolds.  John  Phillips.  American  physicist 

and  «sJuca!or.  Dii*d  Octolter  10;  l»orn  1826. 

Reynolds,  Uolart  J.  Forn>er  (Jowrnor  of 
Delaware.  Died  June  10;  lM>rn  1844. 

RIknIcs,  Joshua.  .American  6iiancier.  Di<sl 
January  5;  l>orn  1824. 

Rice.  l>>wis  Frederick,  Major.  Ameriran 
Architect  and  engineer.  Died  April  12;  born 
1840. 

Richard,  James  William.  American  Lutheran 
theologian.  Died  March  7;  lairn  1844. 

• Richards,  John  Kelvey.  American  jurist. 

• Richardson,  Henry  Brown.  American  engi- 
neer. 

• RIgg.  James  Harrison.  English  Wesleyan 
clergyman. 

Riggs,  James  Willoughby.  American  6nanri.il 
writer.  Dltsl  July  13;  l»orn  1828. 

• Ri|K>n,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson, 
Munjuis  of.  English  nobleman  and  public  of- 
6eial. 

• Robertson,  Jnm<*s  Patrick  Bannerman. 
Scotch  jurist  and  mernl)«>r  of  Parliament. 

• Rocliester,  William  Beatty.  American  army 
officer. 

Hr>emaet,  Charles.  Chanwllnr  of  Belgian 
Consulate  in  New  York.  Died  August  1 ; lK>rn 
1832. 

• Rogers,  Henry  lluttlcsfon.  American  6ni«n- 
cier. 

Homer,  Albert.  German  author  and  editor. 
Rothschild.  Oscar,  Baron.  Jewish  financier. 
Rotter  Difrenbach.  .lojianiti.  .\nstrian  Atner- 
icnii  op<-m  singer.  Died  July  24;  horn  ls.33. 

• Rozhdestvensky,  Zinivy  Pelroviteli.  Russian 
mlrnlrul. 

Sulant,  Samuel.  Jewish  rnhhi.  Died  .August 
16;  l>orn  1816. 

•Salting,  (Jeorge.  English  art  collector. 

• Sunclia  y Hervas.  Cyriaciu  Mary.  Cardinal. 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain. 

• Sanderson.  J^ilin  JI.  American  contractor. 
Schell,  Francis  H.  Anuiricau  artist.  Died 

April  1;  born  18.30. 


Schneider,  Jerome.  American  educator.  Died 
.May  30;  l>om  1824. 

• Schultz,  Alwin.  German  art  critic  and  hij- 
torian. 

Schytter,  Ludwig.  Danish  composer.  DW 
Noveml>er;  born  18,50. 

• Scc»tt,  Guy  Charles,  American  jurist. 

Setdt,  Ralph.  American  inventor.  Died 

April  27;  Itorn  1883. 

• Seeley,  Harry'  Govier,  English  geologi»t 
and  mineralogist. 

• Selby,  Wiltiam  Court  Gully,  Viscount.  Brit- 
ish public  ofticial. 

Seligman,  Henry.  American  l»anker.  DW 
February  20;  l>orn  1829. 

SeliiigiT,  Jean  Paul.  Americ.an  artl.st.  Pied 
Septemlier  13;  l>orn  18.50. 

• S«*nden-Bibran,  Gustav  E.  O.  E.  von.  Ger- 
man admiral. 

• Sepp.  .Johannes  Nepomnk.  German  Catholic 
historian. 

• .Sergiev,  Tvan  Jlyteh.  Russian  priest. 

Shackleford,  .James.  American  soldier.  Died 

SepteinlaT  7;  l>f>rn  1827. 

• SliHiiley.  John.  American  Ronum  Catholie 
prelate. 

Slmrn,  Richard  Bowlder.  English  ornitln^V 
gist.  Diet!  lh*oemls*r  2.5;  born  1847- 

Simpson,  Marcus  D.  1,.  American  brigadier- 
general.  Died  April  7;  Itorn  1824. 

SlafUT,  Carlos.  American  educator.  Die-l 
July  B>;  lM>rn  1825. 

SIing(>rland,  Mark  A'ernon.  American  ento 
mologist.  Di<*d  Xovemlier  Mt;  lairn  1S(»4. 

• Smillie,  James  I>avid.  American  artist. 

• Smith,  Charles  Stewart.  American  lianker 
and  art  connossieur. 

• Smith.  Clement  Lawrence.  American  scholar 
an<l  tnlucator. 

Smith,  .James  Dickinson.  American  l>anker 
and  Yachtsman.  Died  S<*ptemlxT  21  ; horn 
18.32.  ‘ 

• Smith.  W.  Sanmarer.  Archbishop  of  Sydner 
and  Primate  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  .Aus- 
tralin. 

•Smith,  William  Thayer.  American  ph>Ni. 
cinn  and  educator.- 

Snell,  Simeon.  English  ophthalmist.  Dird 
April;  l»orn  1852. 

.Solomon,  .Jacob.  American  lavr\'er  and  e»li 
for.  Died  May  26;  born  1838. 

• Soiinenthal,  .Adolf  Ritter  von.  Austrian 
actor. 

• S|khh1.  John  Gilmer.  American  editor  ami 
writer. 

• Starin,  John  Henry.  American  capitalist. 

Ste-iirns,  Riehurd  H.  American  merchant. 

Dieil  August  16;  bom  1824. 

• .Sterling.  James  Hutchinson.  An  English 
metaphysician. 

Stern,  Philipp.  German  author  ami  editor. 
Died  September;  l»orn  1844. 

Stevenson,  Sarah  Hackett.  American  pbyw- 
eiaii  and  philanthropist.  Died  August  14;  l>ors 
IS43. 

• Sti'wart,  William  Morris.  Viiited  State* 
Senator. 

• St<K'ker,  Adolf.  German  theologian  and 
[jolitician. 

• Slmldard,  Charles  Warren.  American  au- 
thor, |SK.*t  and  educator. 

• Stokes,  Whitley.  English  scholar  and 
scientist. 

Story,  Edwin  Rruce.  American  musician  «Bd 
educator.  Died  July  27;  born  1849. 
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• Strong,  Ktlward  Trask.  American  rear-ad- 
Diiral. 

• Sturgis,  Russell.  American  architect  and 
writer. 

• Suleiman,  Kffendi.  Turkish  prince. 

Sullivan,  Timothy  P.  American  ]M>Uticion. 

Dit*d  December  22;  Iwrn  1805. 

Sweatman,  Arthur.  Canadian  archbishop; 
Primate  of  all  Canada.  Died  January  24;  horn 
1834. 

• Swinburne,  Algernon  ('harles.  Knglish  poet. 

• Syngi',  John  Millington.  Irish  dramatist 
and  poet. 

• Tahb,  John  Bannister,  American  wiucator 
and  p<H‘t. 

• Talcott,  Alfred  Bissell.  American  journal* 
isl  and  hvturer. 

Taylor,  dmrhjs  Bell.  English  ophtbnlniiat. 
Die<l  April;  born  1820. 

Taylor,  I»mac.  .■\merican  ongintHT.  Died 
April  20;  Imrn  1835. 

• Thacher,  John  Boyd.  American  publicist 
and  educator. 

•Theodor  Karl,  Duke  in  Bavaria.  CJcrman 
prince  and  eye  specialist. 

Thierry.  Stephen.  t'ounder  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Holy  Name  Society.  Died  .7unc  12; 
la)rn  1832. 

•Thomas,  Oeorge  C.  American  capitalist. 

Thomas,  Ifiram  Washington.  American 
clergyman.  Died  August;  Imrn  1832. 

Thome,  Fram;ois.  French  coiiipost*r.  Died 
N'ovembt*r  1 1 ; horn  1850. 

Thomj>aon.  Phil.  .Vineriean  lawyer,  former 
Representative  to  Congress  from  Kentucky. 
Died  DiH-ember  14;  Iwrn  1844. 

Th(»rap->on,  Samuel  U.  American  jurist. 
Dksi  September  10;  Ixirn  1837. 

• Thomsen,  Julius.  Danish  clicmist, 

• Thomson,  William  Judah.  American  rear- 
a^iniiral. 

Thorpe,  David  Franklin.  American  scientist 
and  philanthropist.  Died  March  25;  born  1830. 

•Tilford,  Wesley  Hunt.  American  capitalist. 

Tillinghast,  t'aleb  Benjamin.  American 
librarian  and  public  official.  Died  April  18; 
Imrn  1843. 

• Timby,  Tlu*otlorc  Ruggh»s.  American  in* 
vent4ir. 

• Toth,  Alexia  G.  Kcclesijwtic  of  the  Ortluslnx 
Greek  Church. 

Tourgee,  Aimee.  American  wriU*r  and  illus- 
tmtor.  Diet!  April  19;  b<irn  1871. 

• Trask,  Spencer.  American  banker  and 
philanthropist. 

' Tufts,  Frank  Leo.  American  scientist. 

• Turpic,  David.  Cnited  Suites  Senator. 

• Tweedmoutli,  Edward  Marjoribanks,  Baron. 
English  cabinet  ollieer. 

•Tyrrell,  George.  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

• Tyssen-Amherst,  William  Amherst.  Kngli^li 
nobleman  and  bibliophile. 

Vailati,  Giovanni.  Italian  matlhematician  and 
philosopher.  Died  May  14;  born  1853. 

Van  Arsdale,  R<ib«'rt  N.  American  editor. 
Died  XovemU'f  23;  born  1848. 

Vandyke,  John  Henry.  American  law'j'cr  and 
instirance  oflicinl.  Died  >Lirch  9;  lx>ru  1824. 

• Vaughan,  Lawrence  J.  Roman  Catholic 
cl**rg>'man. 

Vidaver.  Falk.  Jewish  rabbi.  Died  October 
.5;  born  1845. 

• Vladimir.  Grand  Duke  of  Russia. 

Voules.  Horace  St.  George.  English  editor. 

Died  May  4;  born  1844. 


Wagner,  Albrecht.  German  educator  and 
critic.  Died  March;  born  1850. 

Waite,  Charles  Burlingame.  American  lin- 
guist and  public  ofiioial.  Died  March  25;  born 
1H24. 

\\aite,  Henry  Randall.  American  clergyman. 
Died  May  5;  l>orii  1837. 

• Ward,  Seth.  American  bishop. 

• Warner,  (‘liarles.  English  actor. 

Warren,  Samuel  Edward.  American  scientist. 

DUhI  July  8;  born  1831. 

• Watson,  Ifenry  Chapman.  American  author. 

Weeks,  Stephen  Holmes.  American  physi- 
cian. Ded  Septen>lx*r  I;  lK>rn  1835. 

• Weil,  Henri.  German-French  scholar. 

Wells,  (’alvin.  American  iron  manufacturer 

and  newspajwr  publisher.  Died  August  2; 
U.rn  1827. 

• Werner,  Reinhold  von.  German  rear-ad- 
miral. 

U’est,  Caleb  Walton.  Former  Governor  of 
I'tah.  Died  January  24;  born  1844. 

• West.  Max.  American  ecoiioniisl. 

• Wharton,  Joseph.  American  ironmaster  and 
philanthropist. 

• Whiteaves,  Joseph  Fri*derick.  Americinn 
paheontologist. 

• Whitchouse,  William  Fitzhugli.  American 
traveler  and  e.\plorcr. 

• Wiggins,  Benjamin  I.4»wtoii.  .-Vmcrican  edu- 
cator. 

• Wildenbruch,  Ernst  von.  German  dra- 
matic poet. 

Will,  Sir  Fretlerick.  English  financier.  Died 
February  18;  Imrn  1839. 

• Wilson,  Arthur.  English  shipping  mer- 
chant. 

•Wilson,  Augusta  Jane  (Evans).  American 
author. 

U'ilson,  Thomas  Padon.  American  honucopa- 
thist.  Died  June  23;  l>orn  1831. 

Wingate,  Charles  Frederic.  American  engi- 
neer and  writer.  Died  August  31 ; Ismii  1847. 

• Withrow',  John  IJmlsay.  American  clergy- 
man. 

Wolfsohn,  Henry.  American  uiiisieian  uiid 
impresario.  Died  .May  31;  !>orii  1841. 

Womack,  Rol»ert.  Discoverer  of  (’ripple 
Crwk.  Colo.  Died  August  10;  born  1843. 

• Wo(Hlward,  David  A.  American  whicator. 

• Worthington,  Henry  C.  American  sohiicr 
and  public  otlicial. 

• \Vright.  Carroll  David^m.  .\mericaii  eeoii»>- 
mist  and  educator. 

• Wright,  Charles  Henry  Hamilton.  Englisli 
scholar. 

• Wyllie,  8ir  William  Hiilt  ('iirzoii.  English 
East  Indian  official. 

• Wyse,  Lucien  Xapoleoii  Ihuiaparte.  French 
engint'cr. 

Yates,  Arthur  Gould.  Americiui  capitalist. 
Died  February  5;  born  1843. 

• Yi  Wan  Yon.  Prime  Minister  of  Korea. 

• i^aliiiski,  Edmund  Louis  Gray.  American 
military  ollieer. 

• Xerruhn,  Carl.  \ German  musician. 

NEGATIVE  CATALYSIS.  See  Chemistry. 

NEHRING,  Wi.AHiKt.AW.  A (lernian  Slavic 
scholar,  tiiwl  February.  I9ih>.  He  was  born  at 
Kletzko  in  18.30,  and  was  iHlucuttHl  at  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Breslau,  where  in  18f58  he  was  ap 
pointed  professor  of  Slavic  langu;tges  ami  litera- 
ture. Among  his  published  works  an*:  hium 

/tferofury  fHiUkicj  (1866);  tUudy  a litirarki 
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(1884);  and  Altpolniache  Sprachdenkmaler 

{mi). 

NEON.  S«*0  ('IIEMISTBT. 

NETHERLANDS,  The;  or  Holland.  A 
conMHiitional  monarchy  of  western  Europe. 
Capital,  The  Ilajjae. 

.■\&KA  AND  PorirLATiON.  Area,  12,048  aqiiare 
milcH.  population  (cenHUs  of  1899),  5.104,137; 
CHtiinaU-d,  IX'cember  31.  1908,  5.825.19H.  The 
nmtiiMT  of  niurriago!!  in  1908  was  41,951;  hirths 
(inclusive  of  still*lK)rii),  178,882;  deatlts. 
(with  alillborn),  93.955;  still-born,  7019; 
showing  an  increase  of  births  over  deaths 
of  84.927,  against  88,150  for  the  pretvding  year. 
Emigration  is  given  at  30*30,  against  4393  in 
1907.  The  population  of  .Anisterdara  niul  Rot- 
terdam (the  chief  conittiercial  cities)  was  given, 
Deiemlwr  31.  1908,  at  605.589  and  411,035 
respc'ctively ; The  Hague,  259,012;  I’trecht,  110,- 
783;  Groningen,  75,370;  Haarlem,  70,348;  Arn- 
hem, 03.987;  lA*ide,  .57.919;  Nimeguen,  54,- 
735;  Tilburg,  19.319;  Dordrecht.  45.723, 

Kdi'cation,  etc.  Primary  ediu'ation  is  etjm- 
puUory,  and  free  in  public  schools,  niaintain«Ml 
jointly  by  the  stale  and  the  communes.  The 
state  encourages  primary  instruction  in  state- 
aidtNi  private  ratiwr  tlmn  in  public  schools. 
The  lUinilaT  of  !)oth  public  and  private  elemen- 
t.ary  schools  (exclusive  of  infant)  is  given  in 
the  government  returns  for  1900-7  as  5043,  with 
27.281  teachers  and  800,750  pupils;  middle  class 
schools,  90  (teachers  1105,  pupils  13,402)  ; navi- 
gation schools,  11  (82  and  1002);  schools  for 
working  }M*t>ple,  201  (2401  and  33.032)  ; cla.<sical 
schools,  30  (447  and  2082)  ; one  technical  uni- 
versity (00  and  1174);  and  4 piildic  univer- 
sities, with  297  teachers  and  3P55  students. 
There  are  special  schools  of  agriculture,  horti- 
culture. fine  arts,  music,  etc. 

Entire  liln*rty  and  social  (^quality  are  ext«-iidt‘<l 
to  all  religions.  The  census  of’  189f)  divides 
the  population  according  to  religions  as  fol- 
lows: Dutch  Reformeti,  2.471,021;  other  Prot- 

estant, 598,111;  Roman  Catholics,  1,790.101; 
.lansenists,  8754;  Jews,  103,988;  others,  132,- 
102. 

AuuicULTrRK.  The  cultivable  area  was 
divided  in  1907  into  arable  l.ind,  801,072 
heclare.s;  pasture.  1,201.037;  gardens  and 
orchards,  73,345;  forest,  257,011.  The  areas  in 
hectares  under  the  principal  crops  in  1907,  and 
the  average  yie)<l  [ler  hectare  in  liMdolitres  for 
1900  and  1907,  are  given  in  tlie  following  fable: 


I’rop  llert.-irea  Yield  Yield 

1&D7  1006  1007 

Rye  220.302  22  5 23.1 

Oats  130.200  47,7  62  9 

Wheat  61.411  3o.7  34  5 

Winter  barley  ...2.3.379  41. < 40.1 

Rummer  !*arley..  T.r.63  3r».7  3s. s 

PotatfK-a  15S.223  200.0  210.0 

Ih  elrord  41. m 32.13.'i.0kllos  29,5S6.0kUos 

F^'rage  plants 32.070  ....  

peas  30.560  .30  3 23.0 

Iteuns  20.3U1  29.7  2S.0 

Puckwheat  18.273  l-s.4  17.8 


Quantities  of  Irnlhs.  shrubs,  trees,  and 
vegetables  are  grown  for  export. 

Maxi  e.vcti  RES.  rrc.  The  prinei[>al  manufac- 
turi‘s  arc  sliipping,  bricks,  mnrg.irine.  cocoa  and 
cliocolate,  linen,  damask,  cntt<»n  and  wcxilens. 
cigars,  candles,  confectionery,  earthen  ware  and 
pottery^  chemical  and  plmrniaceuUcal  products, 


sugar,  vehicles,  oils,  and  liquors.  Diamond 
cutting  is  an  important  industry  with  Am<tter- 
dam  for  centre.  There  were  in  1907  551  div 
tilleries,  453  breweries,  82  vinegar  manufac 
tories,  37  salt  works,  1 1 sugar  and  28  bevt- 
sugar  refineries.  No  official  figures  are  gives 
fur  other  manufacturing  industries. 

The  state  owns  most  of  the  coal  mines;  out- 
put (1907).  722,822  metric  tons,  valued  at  4,- 
919.0W  guilders  (1  guilder^40.2  cents). 

The  fisheries  employed,  in  1907,  5454  vessel* 
and  20.692  men.  The  value  of  the  North  8« 
herring  catch  was  10,394,336  guilders;  2,463,- 
C77  kilos  of  oysters  were  taken. 

CoMMEBt’E.  The  total  imports  and  exports  in 
1908  were  valued  at  $2,823,700,000  and  2.181,- 
(MlO.OiK)  guilders  respectivelv,  aginst  2,671,700.- 
(K>0  and  2,212.100,000  in  1907.  The  main 
classes  and  their  value  in  guilders  for  1908  are 
given  below: 


Uiiw  materials 

Imports 

.I.09T.S0O.0O0 

Exports 

74R.2O0.0oA 

FooilstufTs  

. 667.Se0.0<Ml 

€49. son  OO) 

Manufactured  articles 

. 514.300.000 

4S4.100.(M 

Various  

539.400.000 

312.900.00* 

Total  merchandise.., 

.2.M08.k0(i.0o0 

2,171.eOO.OOO 

Precious  metals 

11.900,000 

lO.OOO.OAl 

Total  

2.823,700.000 

2,1$1.(HJ0.00« 

The  principal  articles  of  import  in  1907  were: 
Cereals  and  flour,  405,043,000  guilders;  iron  and 
steel,  294.355.000;  textiles.  161,120,(K)0;  copper. 
149.970.000;  coal.  91,457.000;  wood.  84. 144.4100; 
rio«»,  75,900.0(K);  coffee.  51.867.000.  Export* 
Centals  and  flour,  297,802.000;  iron  and  steel. 
lH9.l94.fK)0;  copper.  129.808,000;  wood,  64.807. 
(MM);  paper.  62.610,000;  sugar,  53.365.00t<; 
margarine,  45,640,000;  skins.  3I,773.(M)0,  The 
principal  countries  of  origin  and  dcstinatioa 
and  the  value  in  guilders  of  the  special  trade  iu 
1908  are  given  below; 


Countries  Imports 

(Germany  694.600.900 

Dutch  Hast  Indies  .....405.300.000 

I'nlUMl  Rtntes  S22.200.noo 

Great  Britain  294.400.000 

Russia  2so.ioo.ooo 

Thlalum  270.800.000 

British  ImIUi  73,600.000 


Exports 

l.OSS.lOoono 

89.10n.no.» 
Sl.lOO.O©*' 
476.300, W 
18.100.00-» 
2S0..5OO>*^ 
1.500.0->4i 


The  country  is  practically  free-trade,  the  few 
duties  levied  being  for  fiscal  and  not  for  pro- 
tectionist purposes.  Records  are  kept  of  the 
transit  trade  only  by  weight  and  not  bv  value. 
The  weight  «h  kilos  of  the  transit  trade  ?or  1907 
was  9.505.000.000. 

Communications.  There  were.  January  1, 
1908,  1934  miles  of  railway;  length  of  canals. 
11K)7  miles;  of  roads,  294.3;  of  state  telegraph 
lines,  4405  (wires,  21.360).  of  telephone  lines, 
1745  (wires,  26,509).  The  railways  arc  privately 
owned,  and  carrie<i  (1907)  40.972.000  po-^ 

senpTs;  giwds.  15.208.000  metric  tons.  Revenuf 
ami  exp<*nditure,  54,106,O(>0  and  47,93»5,(Wi 
guilders  respectively.  There  were  1445  post 
olfuH-a.  The  merchant  marine  has!,  January  I. 
IfMiK,  435  sailing  vessels,  of  49,560  tons;  *292 
steamers,  of  .398.604  tons.  In  1907,  14.401  v«- 
s«ls.  of  1.3,819.806  tons  (Dutch,  3057,  of  3.- 
5I4.9.36  tons)  entere<l.  and  14  500.  of  13.S42,- 
402  fmis  I Dutch,  4058.  of  3.5f52,(>56  tons), 
clean'd. 
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Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  guilder, 
or  rtorin,  worth  40.2  cent8.  The  revenue  and 
ex|H‘ndilure  for  three  successive  years  were  as 
follows: 


1907  190S  1909 

(e«tlnintod)(estiinated) 

Revenue 1R3.0S6.020  183.077.171  184.7JS.351 

Expenditure..  1S2.913.729  194.76S.959  200.576,140 


The  Innljret  for  l!»10  pives  revenue  188.- 
320,473  guilders,  and  expenditure  of  207,187,* 
207  guilders.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue 
and  items  of  expenditure  were  given  as  follows: 


Revenue 

Guilders 

Kxrlsc  

Direct  taxes  

Stamps,  etc 27.551.000 

posts  and  telegraphs  18.6S9.000 

Import  duties  .....13.622,500 

Railways  4.1X8.140 

Pilot  dues  2.800.000 

Domains  1,629.000 


Various  

.!.1S.457>33 

Total  

..188,326.473 

Expenditure 

Guilders 

Interior  

Internal  administration  

35,0X6.2X3 

32.763.776 

26.911.004 

War  

2M37.096 

20.1.36.907 

9,771.701 

8.104.829 

Ritilways  

3.548.615 

3,051.345 

Foreign  affairs  

la'Kislatlve  body  and  Royal  Cabinet... 

1.226,092 

756.222 

.800.000 

Total  

. 207,187.207 

The  exitenditiirn  of  the  Colonial  Department 
is  for  central  administration  only.  A separate 
hmlget  is  voted  each  year  hy  the  Stat<‘s*General 
for  the  principal  c«donies.  The  piihlic  debt 
Ht«KMl  (lOlOl  as  follows:  Funded  debt.  1,122,- 

433,750  guilders;  interest,  30,008,147;  floating 
debt,  .'iOO.OOO;  annuities,  108,100;  sinking  fund, 
4.058.000.  The  condition  of  tlie  Rank  of  the 
Xetlterlands,  the  only  hank  of  issue,  was  (March 
31.  1008)  as  follows:  Notes  in  circulation, 

2fl.'i, 047.700  guilders;  total  oxchatigi*s,  1V18.854.* 
720;  slock  of  gold  (Julv),  02.5(81,000 ; »U*ck  of 
silver  (duly  1),  60,.5()().(KM>;  capital,  20,000.- 
OfK);  reserve  fun«l.  5..5(M),000.  The  p<>stal  sav- 
ings hank  had  total  dep<>sits  at  the  end  of  1007, 
145,400.000  guilders.  Other  savintrs  hanks, 
nimdsTing  242  (1006),  had  03,171,000  guilders 
of  de|K)8its. 

Navy.  The  efTective  navy,  os  reporte*!  in 
lOtMl.  is  as  follows:  16  armored  or  protected 
Imttleshipa  and  cruisers,  aggregating  70.031 
tons:  3 armored  monitors.  6713  tons;  3 river 
gnnlMiats.  1144  tons;  II  gunlKmts,  2060  tuns; 
38  torpiMio  IxMits  (one  suhiimrtne),  3038  tons; 
total,  84.786  tiins.  In  addition  there  were  m»v* 
oral  sclKK>l-ships,  etc.  The  pt»rsoniiel  consisted 
of  6607  officers  and  men.  An  armored  battle- 
ship wa.s  under  construction  in  looo. 

.-\RMY.  Tlie  active  army  of  Holland,  which  is 
really  a militia  organization  for  home  defense, 


Is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  con- 
scription. On  a permanent  peace  footing  the 
strength  of  the  active  army  in  1009  was  stated 
at  1836  oflicers,  500  officers  of  the  reserve  and 
of  the  militia,  32,826  non-commissioned  oflicers 
and  men,  and  5605  horses.  In  the  reserve,  of- 
ficers and  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  to 
the  numlH*r  of  302  and  5896  respectively  were 
nmintained  for  the  cadres  or  skeleton  organiza- 
tions to  bo  expanded  in  time  of  war.  The  army 
is  organized  in  four  divisions,  with  headquarters 
at  The  Hague,  Arnhem,  Breda  and  Amersfoort. 
Provision  is  made  for  a war  organization  which 
would  prtMltice  a strength  estimated  at  106.(X10. 
The  Netherlands  contingt»nt  for  1910  was  fixed 
at  17,500,  the  maximum  number  authorized  by 
law*.  Of  this  number  400  were  drafted  into  the 
navy,  11,900  were  called  out  for  a complete 
perimi  of  8}  months  for  dismounted,  or  18 
nHiuths  for  mounted  troops,  and  5200  for  a 
re<iuced  j>eri(Nl  of  4 months.  The  number  of 
youths  on  the  rolls  amounted  to  ,52.387,  out  of 
a fM>puhitimi  of  about  5,700.000.  There  were  12 
regiments  of  infantry.  4 regiments  ot  hussars, 
4 regimi'nts  of  field  artillery.  1 division  of  horse 
artillery.  4 r<^iments  of  fortress  artillery,  be- 
sides <>ngin<H>rs  and  other  technical  troops.  In 
addition  there  were  tlie  cadres  in  the  reserve 
for  48  battalions  of  infantry  from  the  “land* 
weer.”  44  companies  of  fortress  artillery,  and 
a full  force  of  technical  troops.  On  July  1,  the 
cavalry  was  reorganized  and  four  regiments  of 
4 squa<Irtins  were  formed  from  the  four  regi- 
ments, where  previously  there  were  two  of  five 
squadrons,  one  of  four,  and  one  of  tw'o  squadrons. 
On  April  1.  two  cyclist  companies  were  formed 
and  attache<l  respectively  to  the  3d  and  4th 
infantry  divisions,  and  two  more  were  to  be 
formed  in  1010.  The  artillery  was  organized 
with  six  field  batteries  in  a division. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is 
vestwl  exclusively  in  the  sovereign,  acting 
through  a re.sponsihle  Ministry;  the  legislative 
power  devolves  upon  the  Ststes-General,  divided 
into  the  I'pper  or  First  Chamln*r  of  .’lO  members, 
and  the  Sec<ind  Chamber  of  100  deputies,  di- 
ri'ctly  electwl.  The  sovereign  (1000),  Queen 
Wilhelmina  Helena  Paulina  Maria,  was  l>orn 
August  31,  1880.  She  succeedeil  her  father 
Noveml»er  23,  1890,  was  enthrone<l  Septeml)cr 
6.  1808,  and  married,  February  7.  1901,  Prince 
Henry  of  M«*cklenhurg-Schwerin.  Heiress-ap- 
parent, Princess  .lullana  Ixiui«a  Kmma  Marla 
Wilhelminu.  l»orn  April  30,  1009.  The  Ministry 
In  1009  (constituted  February  12,  1008)  was 
comjmstHi  as  follows:  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Dr.  Th.  Hecmakerk;  Foreign  .Affairs,  ,Thr.  Dr. 
R.  do  AlariH's  von  Swlnderen;  Finance,  Dr.  M. 
J.  C.  M.  Kolkman;  Justice,  Dr,  A.  P.  L.  Nelis- 
iien;  War,  Major-General  W.  (\ml;  .Marine. 
Vice-Admiral  J.  Wentholt;  Waterways.  Dr.  L. 
n.  W.  Uegont;  .Agriculture,  Industry  and  (‘om- 
nieree,  A.  8.  Talma;  Colonies,  ,J.  H.  dc  Waal 
Maleftjt. 

History.  The  Dutch  Social  Democratic  party 
at  its  congress  at  IKveiiter  early  in  the  year 
di*cid«Hl  to  ex|Kd  the  e<litor  of  a S<>ciaHst  paper, 
the  Tribune,  as  part  of  its  policy  of  ridding  it- 
self of  the  .Marxist  element,  which  was  critical 
and  obstructive  and  prevente<i  the  party  from 
prewnting  a solid  opposition  to  the  Clericals  and 
Lil>erals.  The  seeon*!  ballot  of  the  general  eh*c- 
thins  on  .hine  23  relunicd  60  meinlKTs  of  the 
Right  (('lerical  coalition),  and  40  of  the 
In  some  tpiarters  the  results  of  the  clcction.s 
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were  re^rded  fts  marking  the  downfall  of  Dutch 
Liberalism.  Dr.  Kuyp«r,  the  founder  of  the 
anti-Kevolutionary  party,  waa  especially  active 
in  the  campaign,  publishing  many  aggressive 
papers  against  the  so-called  revolutionary  pro- 
gramme, and  insisting  that  all  other  issues 
should  be  subordinated  to  its  overthrow.  He 
classified  political  parties  into  the  two  groups 
of  Christians  ” and  “ Heathen.**  the  former 
comprising  the  solid  Conservative  opposition. 
The  60  members  of  the  Right  included  25 
Catholics,  23  Anti-Revolutionaries,  and  12  His- 
toric Christians;  the  I.4*ft  included  25  Liljcrals, 
8 Democrats  and  7 Socialists.  A bill  for  a ten- 
hour  day  (60  hours  a week)  paastnl  the  Lower 
House  in  March.  On  March  10  the  Regency 
bills  were  brought  in.  Queen  Emma  was  to  l>e 
Regent,  and  if  she  died  the  Regency  was  to  fall 
to  the  Prince  Consort  during  the  lieir's  minority. 
The  birth  of  the  heir,  a daughter,  on  April  30, 
was  hailed  with  great  national  rejoicing. 

According  to  the  protocol  signed  with  Vene- 
zuela in  the  spring,  Venezuela  was  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity of  20,000  bolivars  for  the  seizure  of  6ve 
merchant  vessels  in  1008,  and  the  Dutch 
government  was  to  restore  the  eoastguar<is 
seized  in  December  of  that  year.  In  .lune  some 
trouble  occurred  on  account  of  a misunderstand- 
ing with  the  V'enezuelan  representative  at  The 
Hague,  Dr.  Paul,  who  was  alleged  to  have  said 
that  the  protocol  need  be  signed  only  by  tlie 
President,  whereas  it  re<]uir^  ratification  by 
the  Venezuelan  Congress.  Dr.  Paul  was  dis- 
missed. Venezuela  demurred  to  the  provision 
that  any  concession  to  British  Trinidad  should 
apply  of  Its  own  force  to  the  Dutch  Antilles. 
The  new'  I^arliament  opened  on  S<*pteml>cr  21. 
The  budget  showed  a considerable  deficit  for  the 
coming  year,  to  meet  which  it  demanded  the  re- 
tention of  the  present  additions  to  the  property 
tax,  income  tax,  and  tax  on  trading  profits,  in- 
crease of  the  tax  on  native  alcohol,  and  of  the 
duty  on  imported  alcohol,  and  increase  of  cus- 
toms duties.  In  addition  to  these  extraordinary 
measures  it  proposed  ns  permanent  nw*asiires  an 
increase  of  the  death  duties,  the  revision  of  the 
customs  tariff,  and  a general  income  tax.  In 
OctolK'r  a ship’s  pinnace  was  destroyed  by  an 
explosion,  on  the  coast  between  Waterweg  and 
Schoveningen.  and  six  men  and  a first  lieuten- 
ant were  kilUnl. 

NEUMATEB,  Oeobo  vo\.  A German 
mett'orologist  and  hydrographer,  di»*<l  in  May, 
IfiOfi.  He  was  born  at  Kirchheiml)olan«len, 
Bavaria,  in  1826,  and  was  e<lucated  at  the  Poly- 
technic and  the  I’niverslty  of  Munich.  Tn  1H57 
he  was  «**nt  by  Maximilian  II.  to  Australia  to 
make  magnetic  observations.  There  he  remained 
until  186$.  He  founded  the  KlngstaJl  Obs<Tva- 
tory  in  Melbourne.  On  his  return  to  Germany 
he  lH‘cunie  interested  in  |K>lar  exploration,  am! 
assisted  in  forming  several  expeditions  to  the 
North  and  South  poles.  He  founded,  also,  the 
German  African  Company.  After  a long  con- 
nection with  the  hydrographic  bureau  in  Berlin 
he  lieeame,  in  1876,  director  of  the  Jmpt'rial 
Marine  Ob'-ervatory  at  Hamburg,  and  continued 
In  this  {K^ition  until  1903.  His  writings  in- 
eluib>.  among  other  works.  Kcsulta  of  ihr  06- 
Strrniions  at  the  Flntf.nta^  Gfcsrrrutori/  (18.”)S- 
63);  Ihe  drutm'he  Kxpffliiion  und  Hire  Krgrb- 
mssr  (lR‘tn-9l),  and  Auf  rniM  Sudpot! 

NEVADA.  One  of  the  Western  Division  of 
the  I nited  States.  Its  area  is  110.5!M>  square 


miles.  The  population  in  1009,  according  to  a 
Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year.  wa<«  42435. 

Mineral  Peodktio.n.  Tl>e*  value  of  the 
mineral  prcHluetion  of  Nevada  in  1908  showed  s 
slight  decrease  from  the  value  of  the  prmlucl  of 
1907.  In  the  former  year  it  was  ^19,043420, 
and  in  the  latter,  ^22,088,700.  The  chief  de- 
cline wuH  shown  in  tl>e  production  of  gold,  of 
which  there  were  produced  in  1908,  56o,475  fine 
oune»‘S,  valued  at  811,689,400,  as  compared  with 
745.507  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $15,411,000,  io 
1907.  Tlie  silver  production  showinl  aJao  a de- 
crease in  value,  but  an  increas*'  in  the  quantity 
mined.  Tlie  comparative  figures  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1908,  9,508,500  fine  ounce*,  valued  it 

$5,086,100;  1907.  8,280.500  fine  ounces,  value.! 
at  $5,465,100.  The  only’  other  mineral  product 
produced  in  considerable  quantities  was  lead, 
of  which  the  pro<luct  in  1908  was  valued  at 
$318,864,  as  compared  with  a value  of  the  pixd- 
uct  of  1907  of  $358,280.  The  falling  off  in  the 
pro<luction  of  gold  was  caiiMHi  by  the  decreased 
prixluclion  in  the  fields  in  Ksn>eralda  and  N^*‘ 
countiim,  which  inchnle  GoMfield  and  Tonopah. 
Several  new  fiebls  have  l«*en  discovered  during 
the  year,  but  they  have  thus  tar  prov«»iJ  of  m> 
great  importance.  Other  minerals  prodticed  in 
Mime  quantities  are  precious  stones,  salt  and 
zinc. 

The  gold  production  in  1909  was  estimated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  721.195  tine 
ounces,  valued  at  $15,908,400.  Tlie  silver  pro 
duction  was  8,953,000  fine  ounces,  valued  *t 
$4,657,000.  This  was  a decreiise  of  555,5(X>  fine 
ounces  from  the  production  of  1908. 

Tlio  copper  output  of  1009  showcil  a consider- 
able increa.se  over  (hat  of  1908. 

AcBici'i.TrRE  A.M>  STOCK  Raisixo.  The  acre- 
age. production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909.  aee*»rding  to  figures 
of  the  I’nitcnl  States  iX'partment  of  Agriculture, 
w'cre  as  follows:  Spring  wheat.  I.033.i»i0 

bushels,  valued  at  $1,074.(MH).  from  36.(Mm  acre*; 
onts.  280,(h)0  bushels,  valuet!  at  $1.1C5,0(K>.  fn>ro 
75,(MH>  acres;  barley.  304.000  bushels,  valued 
at  $228,(HH).  from  80(H)  acr**s;  potatoes,  540.immi 
bushels,  valued  at  $459 .tMH).  from  3000  acre*; 
hay.  194.000  tons,  valued  at  $5,187.<HH>.  fr.*m 
2I0.(HH)  acres.  The  yield  of  spring  wheat  in  Ne- 
vada is  the  largest  in  any  of  the  State*  with  the 
exception  r<dorado  and  Montana.  Many  im- 
)K»r(ant  irrigation  projwts  are  being  carri^  on 
which  will  in  tiiiic  greatly  increase  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  State.  (S*.»e  Ihru.a- 
Tlo.N.)  Ijirge  numlMTs  of  sluH'p  are  rai.sed. 
They  numlxTtnl  in  19(K).  1.585.000.  Hie  wool 
elipjied  in  the  State  in  1909  was  estimated  at 
8.754.720  |Mmnds. 

Km'cATio.N.  A scliwd  census  was  taken  in 
April,  1908,  in  which  there  were  n*ported  12,025 
children  of  hcIukiI  age.  6 to  14  years.  The 
total  enrollment  was  10,440,  and  the  average 
ilaily  attt-ndumx*  was  7312.  In  the  year  ended 
.August  31.  1908,  there  were  employe<l  449 
tcnclMTS.  There  was  sp«‘nt  for  school  purport 
ihiriiig  the  summer  p«>ricHi  $601,993.  The  aver- 
age salary  of  male  U*achers  was  a little  over 
$112.57  for  a month  of  twenty  days,  and  for 
female  tejieluTS,  a little  less  than  $60.90.  The 
average  length  of  the  school  year  was  8.1 
months.  The  .<ta1e  Ia*gialatiiro  of  1907  pasftfd 
a School  law  al>olishing  the  oflice  of  countr  *u- 
]M‘rintrndent.  and  divided  the  State  into'  five 
educational  districts,  each  having  a deputy 
Stale  sujMiiniendent  to  supervise  the  aclioola. 
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Politics  axd  Oovkrnmknt.  The  chief  politi- 
cal iiitcri'St  of  the  year  centred  in  the  attempt 
to  pa^a  IcLMHlat'ive  measures  against  the  Japa- 
noHc  in  the  State.  A remarkable  rcRolutinn 
was  introduc<Hl  by  Speaker  ftifTen,  which  at- 
tacked the  President’s  attitude  on  the  question 
of  immigration,  and  rccommendiMl  tlie  lejjislu' 
ture  of  ('alifornia  to  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  the  domiimtion  of  the  President  in  this 
respect.  This  resolution  asserted  also  that  “ SVe 
niust  have  war  with  tlie  Japanese  Empire  so»)ner 
or  later,  and  now  is  tl>c  beat  lime  to  lay  down 
t«-rnis  to  that  Empire.”  The  para^fTi^pha  assail- 
ing President  Roosevelt  were  eliminate<l.  and 
after  the  resolution  had  been  further  modittcHl 
it.  was  passwl  by  the  Assembly  in  a form  ctun- 
paratively  harmless,  beyond  having  a tendency 
to  inllame  jingo  aentinient  in  the  United  Stutea 
and  Japan.  On  February  5,  the  Assembly 
passeil  an  anti-alien  bill  providing  that  no 
Asiatics  should  own  land  or  land  mortgages  in 
the  State.  These  measures  were  lai«l  on  the 
table  by  the  Senate,  and  no  further  action  was 
token  on  them.  On  February  24,  however,  the 
Senate  parsed  a bill  which  had  previously  l)een 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  providing  that  all 
aliens  and  foreigners  shall  l>e  excluded  from 
Federal  and  State  grazing  lands.  The  legisla- 
ture passed  a stringent  anti-gumMiiig  bill,  which 
is  to  go  into  effect  on  Octol>er  1,  1910.  This 
measure  not  only  prevents  race-track  pool  idl- 
ing. but  will  put  an  end  to  all  forms  of  ptiblic 
gambling,  as  poker,  faro,  roulette,  etc.  On  .Ian- 
nary  26,  United  States  Senator  Francis  O.  New* 
lands,  who  bad  Ijeen  chosen  by  a popular  vote 
to  succeed  himself,  was  reidiK'ted  by  l>oth  houiw‘8 
of  the  legislature  voting  separately.  On  Jan- 
uary 4 the  Esmeralda  county  grand  jury  re 
turned  indictinents  against  the  officials  of  the 
PittHbnrg  Silver  Peak  and  the  Florence  Oold 
Mines,  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  defraud 
the  State  of  its  bullion  tax.  These  indictments 
were  later  dlsmis.-s'd  by  the  State,  upon  the 
agriM-ment  of  (he  company  to  pay  the  amount  of 
tax  and  costs. 

Leoihlatiox.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  ltM19  are  tlio-se  noted  lie- 
low;  A measure  was  enacted  prescribing  eight 
hours  a.s  a day’s  work  in  mines  ami  in  plaster 
and  cement  w’ork.  It  was  made  nnlawfni  for 
employers  to  receive  or  di^mand  any  considera- 
tion for  hiring  or  ndaining  employees.  .\ 
parole  system  of  prisoners  was  adopteif,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  de|iendent. 
neglected  and  delinquent  children.  Measures 
were  passed  In  the  endeavor  to  suppress  “wihl- 
cat  ” mining  promotion.  A new  and  elaliorate 
banking  law  was  enacted.  Provision  is  nuide 
for  niunimition  by  primaries  instead  of  by  con- 
ventions, ami  faro  and  other  forms  of  gambling 
arc  prohibited  after  OctolsT  1.  1910. 

Ofkh’krk  : Oovernor.  viicjincy ; Lieutennnt- 

f^overnor  and  .Acting  Governor,  D.  S.  Dicker- 
son;  Secretary  of  Stale,  W.  0.  I>onglass;  Treas- 
urer. 1).  J.  Ryan;  Auditor,  W.  Eigon;  Comp- 
troller, .bic<d)  Eggers;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Orvis  Ring;  Attorncy-Oeneral.  R. 
C.  Stoddard — all  Ikonocrats  except  F'ggers,  Ring, 
and  Dougla-s,  Rc[inblicans. 

.TruiciARY.  Supreme  Uourt:  Chief  Justice, 

Frank  il.  Nnrcro.s.s,  Republican;  Justices, 
fJeorgi*  F.  TallHit,  Democrat,  James  Swtvney, 
Democrat:  Clerk,  \V.  (J.  Douglass,  Kepiiblit’an. 

The  Slate  l.egislature  of  1909  was  com|M>»ed 
of  12  Dcmucruts  and  7 Hepublican.s  in  the 


Senate,  and  .*14  Democrats  and  14  Republicans 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  th©  section  Congress 
of  tlie  article  U.viTW)  Stati:^. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  A maritime  province 
of  Canada.  Area.  27,98.1  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  331,120.  Capital,  Frc<lpric(on 

(7117);  largest  town.  St.  John  (40.711).  The 
executive  aiithoritv  rests  in  a lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, App»untt*d  W the  Oovernor-fieneral  of 
t'nmula  and  acting  through  a responsible  Exe- 
cutive Council.  There  is  a unicameral  lA*gislu- 
live  Assembly  of  46  inemliers  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  four  years.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  1909  was  Ijemnel  John  Tweedie;  the  Premier 
and  Attorney-General,  J.  Douglas  Hazeii.  For 
statistics  and  otlier  details,  see  Caxad.v. 

NEW  CALEDONIA.  An  island  in  Mela- 
nesia, which  with  its  dependencies  constitutes  a 
French  p«mal  colony'.  No  convicts  liave  lHH*n 
sent  there  since  1898.  The  dependencies  are  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  the  Wallis  Archipelago,  the 
l^iyalty  Islands,  the  Huon  Islands,  and  Futima 
and  Alafi.  Total  area,  7200  square  mib»s;  total 
population  (1906),  ,55,886.  In  1907.  the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  by  principal  divisions  as 
follows:  13.000  free  white  persons;  11,000  of 
convict  origin;  29.(X)0  blacks;  the  remainder  is 
mmlc  up  of  French,  Javanese,  Tongkinesc,  In- 
dians, etc.  Capital.  Noumea,  with  (1001)  6968 
inhabitants,  of  whom  4010  were  free.  In  1906 
there  were  40  primary  schools,  with  1974  pupils, 
and  a college  at  Noumea.  The  area  is  divided 
into  the  State  domain,  the  penal  settlement,  and 
the  native  rcsr*rve.  Alx>ut  16(H)  square  miles  arc 
cultivated,  1600  arc  pasture  land,  and  500  forest. 
The  chief  products  are  cofTee,  corn,  tobacco, 
sugar,  manioc,  and  fruits.  There  are  aliout  45,- 
000  cattle  and  2(M)0  sheep.  Al»out  516,140  heo- 
tares  are  un«ier  mineral  exploitation.  In  1907 
the  output  of  the  mines  was  as  follows:  Nickel 
ore,  111.075  metric  tons;  cobalt  ore,  4470; 
chrome  ore,  28.280;  copper  ore.  432.  The  total 
im|K»r(s  in  1JMI7  (mainly  farinaceous  fooils  ami 
lieverages)  were  valued  at  9.410,48.5  francs 
( France.  4.927.000)  ; cxjjorts  feliiefiv  minerals), 
8.504.164  francs  (France  2.625..10i ).  A rail- 
way under  c«>nstruction  from  Noum^hi  to  Ron- 
rail  (90  miles)  was  open  to  tranic  (1908)  to 
Dumln'a  (aliout  10  miles).  There  were  39  post* 
oflices  in  1907.  lauigtli  of  telegraph  (1907), 
633  miles.  A steamer  fnim  New  South  Wales 
touches  at  Noumea  monthly,  llarlior  improve- 
ments are  under  way.  The  budget  for  1907 
halaiK’ed  at  3.t)74.0CK)  francs;  (he  delit  stood  at 
7,560.000.  The  ex{»enditure  of  France  {»n  tho 
colony  (budget  of  1909)  amouiitea  to  3.318,- 
624  francs,  of  which  1/»H2,1(K)  was  for  the  p«*nal 
settlement.  The  military  force  mimlH-red 
( 1909)  436  Euro)»eans.  The  colony  is  adniin- 
istertnl  by  a gi»vernor,  assisted  )»y  a privy  coim- 
cii  and  an  elective  council-general. 

NEWCOMB,  SiMOX.  An  American  astrono- 
mer. died  July  11.  1909.  lie  was  l»orn  at  Wal- 
lace. N.  S.,  in  183.5.  His  fatlier,  John  Newcomb, 
a teacher,  iimlertook  the  laiy’s  early  education. 
The  oltler  Newcomb  came  to  the  United  States 
in  18,52,  and  the  younger,  who  taught  for  sov- 
eral  years  in  Canada  in  his  early  manhood,  fol- 
lowed in  1853.  He  taught  for  two  years  in 
Alarylaiid.  and  mmle  th©  acquaintance  of  .losepli 
Henry,  Seeretary  of  the  Smithsonian  fnstitiition, 
arul  of  Julius  K.  Ililgard,  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  (Jeodetic  Survey, 
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These  scientists  were  so  impressed  by  young 
Xewcomb's  ability  in  mathematics  that  they  se- 
cured his  appointment  as  a computer  on  the 
C’nitrd  tiitatf  Sautirnl  .Almanac,  then  published 
at  ('ambridge.  Mass.  Tl>e  educational  oppor- 
tunities afforded  at  Cambridge  were  eagerly 
seized  by  Newcomb,  and  l>e  graduated  from  the 
I^wrence  Scientific  School  in  1858,  remaining 
for  three  additional  years  for  graduate  study. 
During  his  stay  in  Cambridge,  he  undertook 
some  of  the  most  advanced  astronomical  work 
attempted  up  to  that  time.  This  include<i  a 
computation  of  the  orbits  of  tite  asteroids,  and 
his  ref»ort,  delivered  before  a meeting  of  Amer- 
ican scientists,  won  for  him  immetliate  recogni- 
tion. Still  greater  scientific  fame  came  from 
the  publication,  in  lHt»(».  of  a general  mathe* 
znatical  theory  on  the  same  subject. 

In  1861  Newcomb  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Cnited  States  \a%'al  Acad- 
emy. He  was  assigne<l  to  special  duty  at  the 
Naval  Ohservatory  in  Washington.  In  1870  he 
was  sent  to  take  ol>#M*rvBtionR  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  visible  from  the  Mediterranean.  A 
station  was  established  at  Oibrnltar,  and  al- 
though clouds  obscured  the  sun  at  its  eclij»se, 
Profe8se»r  Newcomb  utiliz(*d  the  opisirtunity  by 
making  obstTvatinns  on  the  minor  movements  of 
the  moon,  and  these  studies  were  carried  on  in 
many  European  observatories.  This  pn>blem, 
over  which  many  great  astronomers  had  work<sl 
in  vain.  Professor  Newcomb  finally  solved,  and 
he  develojied  formuhe  for  the  construct  ion  of 
accurate  lunar  tables.  Tlie  chief  work  on 
which  he  was  engaged  at  this  pt^riml  was  the 
amirate  determination  of  the  elements  of  the 
solar  system,  including  measurements  relating 
to  tlK*  major  planets,  the  larger  asteroids,  and 
the  planeLiry  satellites.  In  1867  was  published 
his  final  memoir  on  tl>e  secular  variations  of 
the  orbits  of  the  asteroids,  and  in  1874  this  was 
folldwefl  by  a report  on  his  investigations  on 
the  orbit  of  the  planet  Tranus.  His  final  pub- 
lications on  tlte  motions  of  the  moon  appeared 
in  1876. 

In  1877  Professor  Newcomb  was  made  senior 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
From  this  time  until  1807  he  was  director  in 
the  afiict*  of  the  American  t'phcmcria  ami  Vauti* 
cal  Almanac.  He  was  retirtnl  in  the  latter 
year.  From  1884  t<»  1804  he  was  also  profes««ir 
of  mnthoniatics  and  astronomy  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins I'liiversity.  .^fter  his  retirement  Profes- 
sor Newcomb  continiH'<l  the  production  of 
astronomical  treatises,  aa  well  as  works  of  other 
sorts,  including  Udles-lettres.  In  I00.»  he  l)c- 
gan.  for  the  (,‘arnegie  Institution,  an  extensive 
work  on  matliematical  astronomy.  H<*  wrote 
also  many  popular  works  on  astronomy.  Those 
from  their  lucid  and  simple  style  are  eminently 
readable.  He  waa  a contributor  to  encycio 
pfcdias  on  astronomical  Hul>j(*cta. 

A list  of  the  honorary  degn*<*fl  which  Profes- 
sor Newcomb  received  would  form  a list  of 
nearly  all  the  great  institutions  of  learning  and 
lennuHl  sr>cietiea  in  the  world.  He  was  ma<le  an 
nssiiciate  of  the  Institute  of  France  in  I8!)8, 
an  honor  which  he  shared  alone  with 
Ikoijamin  Franklin  among  Americans,  and 
whicdi  has  belong<'d  to  but  eight  persons 
outside  France.  He  was,  at  various  times- 
pFs%Hj<lent  of  the  Society  for  P'*yc)iical 
Kesrareh,  of  the  .\meriean  .\ssoeiatlou  for 
tlie  Advancement  of  Sciems*.  of  tin*  .Aiiu'rican 
Matheniaticai  Society  and  of  the  Aj^tronomical 


and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America.  He  was 
a memlar  of  every  scientific-  astronomical,  tad 
mathematical  aociety  of  first  rank  in  the  world. 
Professt)r  Newcomb  was  recognized  both  at  boi&e 
and  abroad  as  ttie  most  eminent  scientist  of 
America.  It  was  asserted  by  Professor  Picker- 
ing, of  Harvard,  tlut  Profc»ssor  Newcomb  was 
reetjgnizeil  as  the  greatest  astronomer  of  his 
time.  A ballot  taken  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
several  years  ago  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
American  scientists.  His  published  books  com- 
prise over  300  titles,  and  include  a novel  of 
considerable  merit.  Among  them  are  the  fed- 
lowing:  Fecu/or  Varia(ion»  and  Mutual  Rcla- 

tiona  of  the  Orbita  of  the  Aatcroida  (1860); 
inreatiftationa  of  the  Orbit  of  Septune  ( 1874); 
licacarchca  on  the  Motion  of  the  Moon  ( 1876) ; 
popular  Aatronomp  (1878);  i'alculua  (1884); 
.4  Plain  Man*a  Talk  on  the  Labor  Queatton 
(1886);  Principlra  of  Political  Kronomif 
(1887);  Klemrnta  of  Aatronomp  (lfM8»);  Hia 
H isdom  the  Ihfrndcr  (novel.  HKM»)  ; The  Rtar^ 
(1901);  Hrminiaccncca  of  an  Aatrfmomer 
(1903);  Hphrrical  Ja/roao>«y  (1906);  ^iide- 
Utjhta  on  .Aatronomp  (IlMHl).  His  tables  of  the 
movements  of  ti»e  planets,  stars  and  moon  form 
the  Itasis  of  computations  by  which  the  vessels 
of  the  world  are  navigated. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  An  island  off  the 
northeast  coast  of  North  .America;  the  oldest  of 
the  Ilritish  colonies.  Capital,  St.  John’s. 

Arica,  Porri.ATiox,  mx\  Are-i,  42,734  s<juare 
miles.  Population  (1901),  217.037  (Roman 

Catholics,  75,989;  Anglicans.  73.008;  Metho- 
dists. 61.388;  Presbyterians,  1497;  others  and 
tuiknown.  9099);  estimat«Hi.  at  end  of  1907. 
230,1.39.  l^ibrailor,  a dependency,  has  llO.Ofk) 
square  miles  and  (1901)  3634  inhabitants  (esti- 
mate. 1907,  4024),  St.  John’s  had  (1901)  31.- 
501  inliahitants;  Harbour  <»race,  5184.  There 
were  (1907)  918  denominational  schools,  with 
43.811  pupils. 

iNDfKTRiEs.  Fishing  is  the  principval  occupa- 
tion of  the  people  (02.t)74  in  HKU),  and  the  an- 
nual catch  is  valued  at  nearly  ten  million  dol- 
lars ( 1907,  $9,942,088).  Agriculture  occupies  an 
increasing  numlter  (2475  in  1001).  Cultivated 
area  (1901),  8.5,533  acres,  prwluciiig  ro<»t  crops, 
hay,  barley,  and  oats.  There  were  32.767  cattle, 
8861  78,052  sheep  and  .34.679  swine. 

Saw  mills  have  l»een  aet  in  operation  in  the 
northern  forests,  and  large  pulp  and  paper 
mills  are  being  establishoil.  Extensive  depisits 
of  iron,  silver  and  lead  ore,  copper,  and  pyrites 
exist,  and  mines  are  in  operation.  Coal  is 
found,  and,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 
gold-lK»aring  quartz. 

CoMMFRcK.  The  imports  and  exports  for 
thre<*  successive  fiscal  years  are  given  as  follows: 


1905-6  1906-7  1907-S 

Imports $10,414,274  $10,426,040  $10,42$  9l« 

Exports 12.0S6.276  12.101,161  1S.102.SS6 


The  details  of  the  trade  for  1906-7  are  as  fol- 
lows: Articles  of  import:  Flour,  $1,529,025; 

textiles,  $1,540,921;  coal,  $565,208;  machinerv. 
$114,323;  salt  pork,  $431,418;  hardware.  $415.- 
8.">3.  Kx|K)rls:  Codfish,  $7,873,172;  copper 

and  cop(M*r  ore.  iron  pyrites  and  other  mineraK 
$1.. 353.76*0;  cod,  whaie,  and  seal  oil,  $1,011,- 
126;  tinned  lol>sters,  $383,767;  sealskins,  $194.- 
3041.  Imports  from  Canada.  $3,669,098:  T'nited 
States,  $3,447,359;  Great  Uritain,  $2,069,934; 
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exports  to  Brar.il.  $2,053,444;  Portugal,  $1341,- 
558;  Canada,  $1,511,480;  United  States,  $!,• 
394,200;  Great  Britain,  $1,492,705. 

Communications.  There  are  538  miles  of 
railway,  government-owned.  Length  of  tele- 
graph lines  (1907),  3088  miles;  of  telephone 
wires,  3.50.  Communication  between  coast 
towns  and  with  the  mainland  is  maintained  hy 
a fleet  of  eight  flrst-class  steamers.  Tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  in  1907-^,  1.834,000. 

Financk.  The  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt, 
for  three  successive  fiscal  years,  are  given  as 
follows: 


1905-6  1906-7 


1907-8 


Revenue $ 2.674.069  % 2.837.142 

Expenditure.  2.443.814  2.7U.7H8 

Debt 22,043,838  22.371,867 


$ 2.837,200 
2.766.600 
22,431,000 


Govkknment.  The  colony  is  adnilnister«!  hy 
a governor  (1909,  Sir  Raiuli  Cliainpnevs  Wil- 
liams), nid«l  by  a responsible  executive  council 
of  nine  and  a legislative  council  (appuinteil  for 
life).  The  House  of  Assembly  has  30  members, 
elected  by  popular  vote. 

History.  The  general  elections  of  Noveml)er 
having  given  each  party  eighteen  seats,  threat- 
ene<l  to  cause  a deadlock.  Sir  Edward  Morris 
forniod  a new  Ministry  early  in  March,  but 
I’arliament  was  prorogued,  and  a new  general 
election  was  ordered  and  held  in  May.  By  this 
the  Oppfisition  under  Sir  Edward  iforris  re- 
tained its  fifteen  seats  and  gained  ten  more. 
The  argument  against  the  Bcmd  Ministry  had 
l»een  in  general  its  failure  to  gain  for  the  coun- 
try the  pr<»mis4*d  b«»nefits,  and  the  low  price  of 
fish  was  cited  as  A result  of  the  government's 
policy.  Against  the  Opposition  it  was  said  that 
its  success  meant  confederation  with  Canada. 
The  legislature  was  opened  on  Juno  1 hy  the 
Governor,  Sir  William  Maefiregor,  who  an* 
nounci'<l  that  the  Fisheries  Dispute  with  the 
VniUni  States  would  be  referred  to  The  Hague, 
and  the  luihrador  boundary  question  to  the 
Privy  Council.  The  government  programme  in- 
cluibHl  among  other  features,  tariff  revision,  old 
age  pensions,  railway  improvements,  grants  to 
education,  improved  steamship  service  with 
Labrador  and  on  the  coast,  and  a campaign 
against  tnis^rculosis.  In  .Tuly  trouble  arose 
with  the  crews  of  French  steam  trawlers  on  the 
Grand  Banks,  rc’sulting  in  the  killing  of  one  of 
the  men.  The  new  Governor.  Sir  Ralph  Williams, 
arrived  at  St.  John's  early  in  Septenil>er.  In 
a spt*ech  delivered  in  the  following  month,  Ih» 
referred  to  the  opening  of  the  mills  of  the 
.Anglo-Xewfoiindlaml  iVvelopment  Company  on 
OctoU'r  1),  and  to  the  prospj*rity  that  was  likely 
to  result  from  the  development  of  the  pa|>er 
industry,  for  which  Newfoundland  with  its  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  food  was  well  fi(te<i.  It 
was  annotiitced  that  the  modus  vivrndi  in  the 
Fisheries  matter  was  to  remain  in  force  ponding 
tlte  Hague  settlement.  See  Explobatiox, 

NEW  GUINEA.  The  largest  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  consists  of  British,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
man dependencies.  See  DiTUH  East  Indies; 
German  New  Guinea;  Patua,  T»:rbitoby  oe; 

ExI'IX)R.XT10.NS. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  One  of  tlw  North 
Atlantic  Division  of  the  United  States.  Us 
area  is  9341  wpjare  miles.  Its  population  in 
1909,  according  to  a Federal  estimate  made  in 
tlmt  year,  was  443,140. 


Mi.nebal  pBODUcno.N.  The  most  important 
mineral  product  of  the  State  is  granite,  of 
which  the  product  in  1908  was  valued  at  $867.- 
028,  as  compared  with  a value  of  the  product 
of  1907  of  $547,721.  The  clay  products  of  the 
State  in  1908  were  valued  at  $371,540,  as  com- 
pared with  a value  of  the  pro<iuct  of  1907  of 
$r>l0,.599.  Other  mineral  products  of  leas  value 
are  coal  products,  mineral  waters,  mica,  pottery, 
precious  stones  and  whetstones.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  pro<luct8  of  the  State  in 
1908  wa6  $1,514,277,  as  com|)are<l  with  a value 
of  the  product  of  1907  of  $1,. 390.300. 

AoBici'LTi'BE  A.VD  STOCK  RAISING.  The  acre- 
age, value  and  production  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  as  follows:  Com,  1,053,000 

busheU,  valued  at  $800,000,  from  .30.000  acres; 
oats,  441.0(M)  busliela,  valued  at  $282,000,  from 
14.000  acres;  barley,  50,CH)0  bushels,  valued  at 
$40,000,  from  2000  acres;  buckwheat,  44, (HM) 
bushels,  vuIiuhI  at  $3.3,000,  from  2000  acres; 
|Mital»)es,  2,730,000  bu«lK»ls,  valued  at,  $1,747,- 

000,  from  21.000  acres;  hay,  021,000  tons,  valiKHl 
at  $11,115,000,  from  540,000  acres;  tobacco,  170,- 
(KH)  pounds,  valued  at  $25,500,  from  1(X)  acres. 
Tlie  acreage  and  production  of  farm  crops  has 
clianginl  but  little  for  the  last  few  years.  All 
kinds  of  farm  animals,  except  neat  cattle,  have 
increased  slightly. 

Kdi’catio.n.  The  biennial  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  July  15,  1908,  showed  2127  schof)ls, 
1234  grad<Hl  schools,  and  54  high  sch<H)ls.  There 
were  in  the  State  on  the  same  date  37.204  boys 
of  school  age.  5 to  15,  and  35,851  girls,  or  a 
total  of  74,055.  The  average  attendance  was 
49, .398.  There  were  125  men  teacliers  with  an 
average  salary  of  $41.83,  and  2529  women 
teachers  with  an  average  monthly  salnr.v  of 
$35.01.  Tlie  total  revenue  for  the  support  of 
tins  schools  during  the  yenT  was  $1.583, 53.5.  and 
tlte  total  exjM'nditures  amounted  to  $1,540,12.3. 

Finance.  According  to  the  rejsirt  of  the 
State  Treasurer  for  the  year  ended  .August  31, 
1909,  the  balance  at  tin?  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1908  w’as  $149,998.  The  income  for  the  fiscal 
year  1909  aniniinted  to  $1,925,212.  and  the  ex- 
^H?n(litures  amounted  to  $1,994,597,  leaving  a 
Imlance  for  tl»e  fiscal  year  1909  of  $Hl,513.  The 
chief  sources  of  revenue  are  from  the  State  tax, 
railroad  tax,  insurance  tax  and  legacy  tax. 
The  chief  disbursenamts  are  for  the  legislature 
and  for  State  institutions.  The  Intniled  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $8.31,70(1. 
Nearly  one-lmlf  the  actual  receipts  are  not  rev- 
enue. ami  more  than  $750,000  of  the  disburse- 
ments are  not  exf»onsi‘s.  .A  a;(vings  Iwnk  tax  of 
nearly  $.>00,000  all  goes  hack  to  towns.  It  is 
not  revenue  when  it  comes  in,  and  is  not  ex- 
pense when  it  is  jMiid  out. 

Ciiaritd:h  and  Uobrections.  Among  the 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 
Slate  are  the  following,  witli  mimlter  of  inmates 
ill  1908:  New  HanipHhire  Industrial  So1hk>I,  at 

Manchester,  175;  New  Hampshire  S<?hool  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Uiconia;  New  Hamp- 
shire Soldiers’  Home,  at  Tilton,  70.  There  are 
also  orphans’  homes  and  homes  for  dependent 
children  and  other  similar  institutions.  Tlia 
juvenile  court  law’  which  went  into  efTect  .Tuly 

1,  1907,  has  attract<*<l  much  attention  in  the 
State,  and  is  regjirde<l  with  favor  by  those  in 
charge  of  tltc  institutions. 
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PouTics  AND  Government.  On  January  7, 
Henry  B.  Quinby.  of  Laconia,  Republican,  was 
inaugurated  Governor.  On  January  19,  the 
legiaUture  voted  to  roiMcct  United  States 
Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  Republican,  for  the 
full  term  of  six  years  from  March  4,  1909. 
The  joint  ballot  of  the  House  and  Senate  stiMx! 
258  for  SenaU>r  Gnlling«T  and  108  for  Oliver 
K.  Branch  of  Manchester,  the  Democratic  can- 
ditbite.  Political  lepishilion  was  enacted  pro- 
viding for  the  nomination  of  all  candidates 
f<»r  }K)1itical  olllces  by  direct  primaries  on 
the  first  TueMliiy  of  SeptemlsT,  1910,  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter;  a dra^^tic  law  prohibit ing 
fn^  railn>a<l  transportation  of  public  ofticiaU 
or  private  persons,  except  railroad  offic»*ra 
and  employees  and  their  familit**;  an  anti- 
legislative lobby  law;  the  ofiiee  of  State  audi- 
tor was  created;  January  1 made  a legal  holi- 
day; $1,000,000  appropriated  for  the  improve- 
ment of  highways;  and  provision  made  to  Uike 
the  sense  of  tlW  voters  at  the  November  10 
election  of  1910  as  to  the  expediency  of  calling 
a convention  to  revise  the  State  constitution. 
1^'gislation  looking  to  a revision  of  the  tax 
laws  of  the  State  and  the  creation  of  a p<*r- 
manent  tax  commission  was  defeated.  The 
principal  qtiestions  to  Ite  considered  by  a con- 
stitutional convention,  if  called,  arc  the  re<luc- 
tion  of  the  eize  of  the  House  (now  about 
400  nieml)era  and  to  be  increased  by  the  1910 
census),  juid  permitting  the  taxation  of  in- 
tangibles at  a lower  rate  than  other  property. 
See  Electoral  Reform. 

Lbcoslation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  tlw?  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted 
1k*1ow:  a diri'ct  primary  nomination  law 

was  pnact«.nl  and  a forestry  eommission  was 
established.  An  appropriation  of  $1.CKK>,000 
for  the  employment  of  thrw  main  highwaya 
was  marie.  A State  flag  was  adopted.  Dis- 
|)enHaries  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
tuli«Tculosia  were  established,  and  provision  was 
nude  for  intleterminate  sentence  and  parole 
of  prisoners. 

Okficerr.  Governor,  Henry  B.  Quinby;  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Ivlward  N.  Pearson;  Trr*ttsurer, 
Solon  A.  (’arter:  Auditor,  William  B.  Fellows; 
Adjutant  General,  Harry  B.  Cilley;  .\ttorney- 
(Jenerul,  Edwin  ft.  Kastman:  Superintendent  of 
Education.  Henry  C.  Morrison:  (’ommissioner 
of  Agriculture.  Nahum  .1.  Bachelder;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  (ieorge  II.  Adunis — all 
Republicans. 

.IrniciAKV.  Supreme.  Court;  Chief  Jiistlco, 
Frank  N,  Parsons,  Rep.;  Associate  Jii.stices, 
Robert  .f.  Peashs*,  Dem.;  Reuism  E.  Walker, 
Rep.;  J<dm  K.  Young,  Rep.;  George  II.  Birg- 
ImiTi,  IXun.:  (’lerk,  A.  J.  Shurtlelf,  Rep. 

The  State  la*gislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  20  Republicans  and  4 DenuH'rats  in  the 
.'Senate,  apd  272  Republicans  and  117  IXuno- 
erats  in  the  House.  The  Slate  repre.sentatives 
in  Congress  will  Iw  found  in  the  bcdiou 
Coiif/rmjt  of  the  article  UNITED  STATER. 

NEW  HEBRIDES.  A grmip  of  Melanesian 
islands  in  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  nortlieasl  of  Ans- 
tralia,  jointly  tt<liiiinistered  by  France  and 
Great  Britain,  Area.  5H»0  square  niih’s;  p«)pu- 
lution,  70.0tK).  By  the  conclusion  of  a conven- 
tion .signed  OctoUr  20.  HMMl,  the  group  of  the 
New'  Hebrides,  iiicimling  the  Banks  and  the 
Torres  Islunds,  form  a region  of  joint  inllnence 
under  the  administration  of  two  liigli  commis- 
sioners appointed  oik*  by  each  of  the  two 


nations.  There  are  French  and  English  courts, 
with  a judge  foreign  to  both  nations.  Com, 
coflee,  vanilla  and  cocoanut  trees  are  grown. 
Sulphur  is  abundant  in  several  regions.  A 
severe  earthquake  occurred  in  May,  wrecking 
the  Tongoa  mission  and  killing  four  pers»>ns. 

NEW  JERSEY.  One  of  tlw  Middle  Atlantic 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  U 8224 
square  miles.  The  population  in  19iK),  accord- 
ing to  n Fetleral  estimate  ma4lc  in  that  year, 
was  2,352.622. 

Mineral  PBOorenoN.  Tlie  products  of  clay 
are  tin;  most  important  of  the.  mineral  re- 
smirces  of  New  Jersey.  In  1908  these  amounted 
in  value  to  $12,313,091),  as  compared  with  $16.- 
(K)5,400  in  1907.  Of  these  pm^lucts.  brick  and 
tile  aniounte<l  in  value  to  ^,303,705,  and  pot- 
tery to  $5,949,991.  The  value  of  the  brick 
ami  tile  d«*crea»ed  nearly  $3,000,000,  as  compart 
with  1907,  and  tin*  pottery  about  $1,0(KMXK>. 
The  State  ranks  third  in  the  value  of  these 
proilucts.  being  surpassed  only  by  Ohio  and 
IVnnsylvsnia.  In  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement  New  Jersey — up  to  1908 — ranked  second, 
being  8urpas»e<l  only  by  Pennsylvania.  In  IIMW, 
however,  there  was  a heavy  decrea.se  in  this 
prnluction  and  heavy  incrcjises  in  some  of 
the  Middle  Western  States,  which  gave  to  New 
Jersey  fifth  place.  The  value  of  the  product 
in  1908  was  $2,416,009  from  3.208, 440  barrels, 
while  in  11K)7  the  value  was  $4,738,516  fn>ro 
4,449.896  barrels.  There  arf  three  plants  in 
the  State  producing  Portland  cement.  The 
prfKliiction  of  pig  Iron  in  1908  amounted  to 
225.372  long  tons,  valued  at  $.‘L37(»,000.  Thi.^ 
was  a marked  decrease  from  the  production 
of  1907,  which  was  373,189  long  tons,  valued 
at  $7,554,000.  In  1908  there  were  11  blast 
furnaces  in  the  State,  of  which  thrt?e  were 
in  blast  and  eight  out.  Tl»e  State  has  large 
areas  of  stone  and  also  prmluces  considerable 
({uaiitities  of  nine.  Among  other  mineral 
prinlucts  are  sand  and  gravel,  lime  and  glaas- 
sand.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  prtvluct^ 
of  the  State  in  the  year  1908  was  $21,315,631, 
as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  product 
of  1907  of  $32,800,299. 

AoRicrtTfRE  and  Stock  Raisi.xg.  The  acre- 
age, prfHliiction  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  llie 
figures  of  the  United  States  IX-partment  of 
Agriculture,  were  as  follows;  Corn,  9.483.o<hi 
hiinhels,  valued  at  $6.733.fH)0,  from  290.is»0 
acres;  winter  wheat,  1.969,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $2.146.0<)0,  from  110,000  acres;  oats,  1.530,- 
000  bushels-,  valiK'd  at  $765,0«K),  from  60,fK)0 
acres;  rye.  12.888.000  bushels,  valuetl  at  $!,• 
018.000,  from  79.01MI  jicres;  buckwheat.  283.0OIJ 
hiisiielH,  valued  at  $2(‘9.000,  frt»ni  13.0(H)  acres; 
)>otatoes,  7.200.000  bushels,  valued  at  $5,9i>4.- 
000,  from  8O.(M>0  acres;  hav.  546.tK)0  tons,  val- 
ued at  $9.009.1M)0,  from  *437.000  acres.  The 
bnulency  in  recent  j'ears  1ms  Ns'n  to  replace 
staple  farm  products  hy  vegetable  and  garden 
j)roducts  for  the  supply  of  miiuerous  markeU 
near  which  much  of  the  farm  hind  of  the  State 
is  udvantagisnisly  situated.  Fruit  and  garden 
truck  is  larg«*ly  proiiuced.  Among  farm  an- 
imals, dairy  cows  are  the  most  numerous.  The 
estimat»*d  wool  clipped  in  1909  was  l76.0tH) 
]K>umU. 

Fisiieries.  Tlie  total  value  of  the  products 
of  the  fi-iiieries  of  the  Stale  for  the  vear  ending 
Dec<*rnlKT  31,  1908.  was  $3.(h;8,590.‘  Of  these 
pnaliicts  the  ino'^t  important  in  |Kjint  of  value 
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were  oysters,  of  whieh  there  were  taken  for 
market’  purjioses  tU».r»00  luishelR,  valnwi  at 
ttn<l  for  setniiiijr  purposes,  l.OrtfkJ‘00 
vnlued  at  $1H4.1>20.  Next  in  point 
of  value  were  claim*,  of  which  305.S00  bushels, 
valued  at  $:136.600.  were  taken.  Other  impor- 
tant fish  taken  were  shad,  3.004,200  p«uind». 
valued  at  $229,400:  fwpietenfnie  or  trout,  11,- 
8l4,0tMt  jKuinda,  value*!  at  $34l,0iM>;  fM»ji  bass, 
3,1(10.(500  pounds,  valued  at  $123,330;  cml,  3,- 
7ti0;700  pounds  vnluisl  at  $129,030;  hluefish, 
1.802.300  puinds.  valued  at  $90.8,5(5.  There 
were  engaped  In  the  fisheries  of  the  State  4041 
independent  fishermen,  while  3190  wape-eurninp 
tishenneii  were  employed.  Tlie  number  of  vea- 
aelrt  enpaped  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  was 
428,  valued  at  $590,044. 

KorcATlox.  The  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Kduration  showed  a tot.il  enrollment 
in  the  public  aehools  in  1908  of  402.8(10  and 
an  averapt*  daily  attendance  of  289.1(57.  The 
teachers  numbered  10,279,  of  whom  9173  were 
women.  Thett^  were  558  teachers  employed 
in  eveninp  scIkkiIs  in  nine  cities.  The  average 
yearly  walury  of  all  tcachera  M as  $097,000,  The 
averap**  iluration  of  the  acluHil  term  was  9.1 
months.  The  total  receipts  for  public  whools 
diirinp  1908  was  .$17,093,858.  of  which  $1.909, • 
957  was  tlie  balance  from  Ibe  preccdiiip  year. 
The  total  ex}s‘iu!itiireii  amounted  to  $14,931,- 
775.  The  total  value  of  the  sch<K>l  prop<‘rty  is 
$28,582,358. 

Ki.naNCK.  The  rejKirt  of  the  State  Treasurer 
show«*d  a balance  <m  Xovemlx*r  1,  1908,  of 
$2,818,270.  The  toUil  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  (JctoU>r  31,  1909,  were  $8,037,221, 
while  the  total  disbursements  were  $7,774,015. 
leavinp  a balance  on  C>ctober  31.  1909,  of 
$3,080,082. 

CiiABiTiKO  AMI  Corrections.  The  lepislatur© 
of  1908  made  an  appropriation  for  the  year 
emled  OctoU-r  31,  1909,  *.f  $1,282,525  for  chari- 
ties. $000,042  for  corrections  and  $105,850  for 
mddiera*  home,  an  apprepate  of  $2,054,409. 
There  were  under  institutional  care  in  the 
State  0408  tn  charitable  institutions.  2040  in 
criminal  institutions  and  733  in  soUlipra’  homes. 
The  lopislature  of  1907  pas.sed  a law  requir- 
ing societies  and  individuals  hrinpinp  into  the 
State  tlependeiit  children  to  obtain  |)ermi«sion 
of  Die  Sup«*rinteudent  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections. with  whom  a lamd  of  $!(>O0  must 
bi*  filed  that  the  children  shall  not  become  pub- 
lic charpea. 

PouTii’S  AND  CtovERNMENT.  Tlic  Icpislafure 
met  in  its  unnu.'il  session  on  .Tanmiry  12,  The 
S**nate  elwted  Sanmel  K.  Itobhins  of  Hurlinp- 
ton  county  President,  and  Professor  John  D. 
Prince  of  Coliimhia  University,  a niendior  of 
the  Passaic  delepation,  was  ele<*ted  Sjieaker. 
fJoveriuir  Fort  in  his  annual  messape  renewed 
many  of  his  recommembtinns  contained  in  liis 
iimnpural  address  of  1908  which  failed  to  re- 
ce.ive  favorable  consideration  at  the  Itands  of 
the  lepislature  of  that  year,  am!  added  w'veral 
siippestions  for  fuinn*  lepislatioii  lias<«d  ii(ion 
the  re|K»rts  of  investipatirip  c*»nunittees  which 
he  had  apjsiinted  and  his  years  of  ex|ierience 
ns  chief  executive  of  the  State.  Amoiip  the 
topics  of  nu)st  viUil  public  interest  wliich 
he  discussed  were  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments providing  for  Die  reorganization  of  the 
judiciary;  the  eh*ction  of  meinlsTs  of  the  As- 
semhly  by  districts  instead  of  counties,  and 
Incrcasiog  the  term  of  (Jovernor  and  Senators 


from  three  to  four  years,  and  of  the  Assembly- 
nien  from  one  to  two  years.  .All  of  tbese 
amendments  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  at 
a Bpeeial  election  held  on  S<*ptember  14.  He 
discussed  also  the  excise  ouestion,  the  regula- 
tion of  motor  vehicles,  the  enactment  of  a 
public  utilities  law,  (he  consolidation  tif  State 
departments  and  the  establishment  of  an  i>cean 
iHXilevard  extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  In 
dealing  with  the  excise  question  Governor  Fort 
declared  that  there  was  no  sentiment  in  the 
StaD*  to  justify  Prohibition  legislation.  He 
asserted  that  the  Kepuhlican  party  could  not. 
except  in  had  faith  with  the  pwiple,  repeal 
the  BO-cnlkxl  **  bishop’s  law.”  wliich  regulates 
tlie  issuing  of  liquor  licenses  in  the  State. 
He  made  an  urgent  apfieal  for  greater  uniform- 
ity in  granting  Heens<*s,  holding  that  a 
lionrd  coni|K)sed  of  character  and  independ- 
ence. free  from  removal  at  local  behests, 
would  work  out  a solution  of  the  w'hole  prob- 
lem on  lines  conforming  with  public  »i*ntiment. 
Several  mixlificatlons  of  the  excise  law  wore 
HUpg»*s(ed.  In  urging  the  passage  of  the  public 
utilities  law,  which  had  failed  in  1908,  (»ov- 
I'rnor  Fort  said:  “An  intelligent  conserva- 

tive b*>ard  of  public  utilities  commissioners, 
with  adequate  powers,  will  strengthen  public 
confidence  in  tlie  securities  of  all  such  compa- 
nies and  prevent  harm  to  any  interests.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  not  founded  in  cupidity 
against  u public  iitUities  conmiissimi.”  He 
also  urged  various  changoH  in  Die  registration 
and  primary  laws  and  in  the  methods  of  voting 
and  recommended  the  enactment  of  an  employ- 
ers* liability  act,  and  the  const^rvatiun  of  the 
State’s  natural  resources.  On  .lanuary  19 

f Jovernor  Fort  sent  a special  message  to  the 
legislature  urging  the  m*<Hl  for  prompt  ami 

decisive  action  for  relieving  the  State  from 

the  threatened  treasury  deficit.  He  estimateil 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1909,  on  Octo- 
lier  31,  that  this  deficit  would  be  approxi- 

mately $750,000.  This  condition  was  brought 
alKXit  by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  o|)crating 
the  State  government  in  recent  years.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1909  tliis  cost  was  in  round 
figures  $4,300,(K10.  It  results  from  the  natural 
increase  from  the  growth  of  the  State  and 
the  extension  of  its  functions  in  various  direc- 
tions. (Jovernor  Fort  suggested  two  means 
of  nHK'ting  Die  situation,  first,  the  repeal  or 
nxHiificHtion  of  the  laws  of  190(1,  which  lim- 
ited (he  amount  of  taxes  for  State  purposes 
to  one-half  of  1 |)cr  cent,  of  the  taxes  as- 
W'.ssed  against  the  right  of  way,  tangible  per- 
sonal property  and  francliiH**s  of  railrmul 
companies.  »<*cond,  the  repeal  of  all  the  rail- 
way tax  laws  and  throwing  the  railroad  prop- 
erty Into  the  g*-iM*ral  property  of  the  .State 
for  taxation  locally,  and  hereafter  to  have  a 
ilircct  State  tax  for  the  support  of  the  State, 
(Jovernor  I'ort,  jiersonally,  did  not  favor  the 
direct  tax  plan,  and  pointed  out  that  unless 
radical  change'*  were  mndi*  in  the  present  ad- 
miiUHtraiioii  of  the  State’s  tinunees  it  would 
follow  as  a necessary  coii.-ii-qiience.  The  (Jtiv- 
ernor  disapproved  the  |»olicy  of  the  Stale 
adopted  in  190(1,  which  (uritod  buck  to  the 
hwal  nimiici|ialitieM  towanl  Die  payment  of 
hcIhkiI  taxes  all  hut  one-half  of  1 |ht  cent, 
of  the  railroad  t.ixes,  reserving  the  remainder 
for  the  State.  He  pointed  out  that  this  plan 
made  no  provision  for  the  Increased  need.s  of 
the  State  government  resulting  from  the  iu- 
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crease  of  population  and  the  constantly  increas- 
ing; demand!)  of  SUitc  interests.  He  allowed 
that  while  the  taxes  of  the  railroads  had 
greatly  increased  since  1884,  the  State  was 
obtaining  no  larger  share  for  gowrnment  pur* 
{loses  than  it  was  twenty-four  years  ago.  On 
April  0 a bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Kre- 
lingliuysen  increasing  the  franchise  taxes  of 
the  larger  miscellaneous  corporations  iiicor])o- 
rated  in  the  State  and  taxed  upon  the  basis 
of  their  issue  and  outstanding  capital  stock. 
This  bill  was  applicjible  only  to  cor{>orations 
having  more  than  $5,000,000  of  outstanding 
stock,  the  taxes  on  stock  up  to  that  amount 
remaining  iis  formerly.  The  hill  increased 
from  $50  to  $150  per  million  the  State  tax 
ini{s>sed  on  stock  exceeding  that  amount.  This 
made  the  bill  applic.able  to  alsiut  200  of  the 
larger  cor{>orations  of  the  State  U{>on  an  out- 
standing capital  stock  aggregating  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000.  This  bill  failed  to  pass 
tlie  Senate. 

The  chief  measures  passed  at  this  session 
of  the  legislature  are  noted  in  the  paragraph 
Lcffiitlfttion  below.  For  the  most  part,  impor- 
tant recommendations  of  Governor  Fort  were 
not  acted  U{>on  favoralily  by  the  legislature. 

The  excise  co?nmission  ap|wi}nted  by  Gover- 
nor Fort  on  January  18  submitted  a draft  of 
the  proposed  law  to  take  the  place  of  exist- 
ing legislation  on  the  liquor  question.  This 
measure  contmiplatwl  a complete  revision  of 
the  present  laws,  whicli  provide  for  the  eb»c- 
tion  of  excise  boards.  Licenses  are  to  he 
divided  into  five  classes:  Class  A,  retail:  <’lass 

n,  wholesale;  ('lass  C,  l»e«*r  bottlers*  lic«*nae; 
Class  D,  licenses  for  selling  liquors  on  cars 
and  steamlxiats;  Class  E,  license  for  clubs  to 
sell  to  memliers  only.  The  bill  limited  the 
number  of  licensed  places  to  one  for  every 
500  inhabitants.  The  selling  of  lifjuor  on  Sun- 
day was  absolutely  forbidden.  This  bill  faile<l 
to  he  enacted  into  a law. 

On  March  0 the  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap{>eals 
handed  down  an  Important  corporation  deci- 
sion afTectiiig  the  device  of  finance  commonly 
knnwTi  as  the  “holding”  company.  The  deci- 
sion hml  the  effect  of  greatly  restricting  the 
operation  of  the  holding  comjmny  principle 
under  the  Xew  Jersey  gc‘neral  cori»orntion  act, 
which  was  generally  accepted  as  giving  to  the 
corporations  of  the  State  almost  unlimited 
rights  iu  tlie  matter  of  acquiring,  selling,  pledg- 
ing or  voting  tlie  securilics  of  other  corpora- 
tions. The  case  in  question  was  that  of  the 
State  against  the  Atlantic  City  and  Shore  Kail- 
road,  which  owns  a line  of  railroad  from  Egg 
Harl*or  to  Atlantic  City,  and  undertook, 
through  stock  ownership  and  lease,  to  exercise 
the  franchise  rights  of  the  Central  FassengiT 
Railway  ('ompany.  a trolley  road  running  in 
and  aliout  Atlantic  City,  ami  several  other 
contiguous  trolley  lines  which  are  considered 
feeders  for  tlie  Atlantic  City  and  Shore  Rail- 
way, The  latter  road  is  controlled  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  State  challenged 
the  right  of  the  Atlantic  (*ity  and  Shore  Rail- 
way to  acquire  and  own  stocks  and  IximlH  of 
the  Central  Com{mny  or  to  o|>erate  cars  over 
its  roads  on  the  ground  tiiat  such  powers 
were  not  conferr)*d  ufM»n  it  nml)*r  the  rail- 
way act  and  cannot  Im»  derived  frf*m  Section 
51  of  the  general  incorporation  act.  This 
{>osition  was  upheld  hy  the  highest  court  of 
the  State  in  an  opinion  rendered  by  Chancellor 


Pitney,  and  a judgment  was  ordered  ousting 
the  Atlantic  City  and  Shore  Railway  from  the 
trolley  franchises  it  had  acquired  and  requir- 
ing it  to  dispose  of  the  stocks  and  bonds. 

Primary  elections  for  the  nomination  of  ofB 
cers  to  l»e  voted  for  in  the  election  of  Novem- 
ber 2 were  held  on  September  28.  Nominations 
were  made  bir  00  Ass«>mblynien  and  eight  State 
Senators,  togidher  with  a number  of  local  and 
municipal  officers.  Mark  M.  Fagan,  one 
the  most  prominent  exponents  of  the  New 
Idea  in  New  Jersey  in  politics,  received  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of 
Jersey  (^ity,  w’hile  H.  Otto  Wiltp<mn  wa.n  re- 
nominated by  the  Democrats.  In  several  coun- 
ties the  contest  was  bitter  lietween  the  New 
Idea  forces  and  the  regular  party  organiratlons- 
Tlie  primary  elections  in  general  resulted  in 
a defeat  for  the  New  Idea  Republicans.  They 
won  in  Hudson  county  and  carried  an  occa- 
sional ward  or  district,  but  as  a whole  they 
were  decisively  lieaten.  In  Essex  county  par- 
ticularly, the  stronghold  of  Senator  Colby,  the 
leading  a<lv»^te  of  the  New  Liea.  the  regu- 
lars were  in  overwhelming  majority.  In  the 
election  held  on  November  2 Mayor  Wittpenn 
defeated  Kagan,  his  Republican  opponent,  by 
a majority  of  about  7500.  The  Democrats 
won  also  in  Trenton,  rei'h'cting  Dr.  Walter 
Madden  hy  alHiut  8000  plurnlity.  The  Demo 
crats  carried  Hudson  county  by  a majority 
of  al>oiit  10,000.  The  election  W'as  a compara- 
tively quiet  one. 

The  diversion  of  the  subterranean  waters  in 
Ne*w  Jersey  to  sunply  Staten  Island  was  vig- 
orously opposed  by  Governor  Fort,  who  in 
Oetolier  expressed  his  intention  of  calling  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  pur- 
p^ise  of  {vissing  a law  to  prevent  such  action, 
from  custody  on  furnishing  $5(XK)  hail,  and 
matter  was  left  to  the  legislature  of  1010. 

(>niKR  Eventh.  The  enforcement  of  the  Sun- 
day closing  law  at  Atlantic  City,  which  re 
suited  in  much  confusion  in  1008,  was  al*i> 
a source  of  contention  in  1000.  On  5>epteml»er 
4 Mayor  Franklin  P.  Stoy  of  Atlantic  City  wa* 
arrested  on  a warrant  charging  him  with  mis- 
demeanor in  having  failed  to  close  the  bar- 
rooms on  Sundays,  as  onlered  by  the  Attornev- 
Cieneral  of  the  State.  Mayor  Stoy  wa.s  releas^ 
from  ciisto<ly  on  furnishing  $5,000  bail,  ujd 
the  case  never  come  to  trial. 

Lfx;islation.  Among  the  measures  enacte«I 
by  the  legislature  of  1000  are  thcHe 
noted  l»elow:  (V)lumbus  day,  October  12,  was 

made  a legal  holiday  throughout  the  State- 
Measures  were  enacti-d  requiring  seats  for  fe- 
male employees  in  shops  and  stores.  The  lia- 
bility of  the  employer  for  the  death  of  the 
employees  is  extended.  Citic»8  are  empowered! 
to  establish  and  maintain  plants  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sew-age  and  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
tect oyster  lieds  from  pollution.  Provision 
was  made  for  art.  science  and  industrial  muse- 
ums in  cities.  Rebating  in  life  insurance  is 
forbidden  and  a eommission  of  uniform  legis- 
lution  was  appointiHl.  Provision  is  made  for 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  projiaration  of  food. 
A lK>ard  of  protectors  for  the  “prevention  of 
flrunkcnncHH  ” is  established,  and  saloonkeepers 
are  prohibited  from  displaying  in  their  s.ilo<m9 
the  particular  brands  of  liquor  they  dispense. 

Offickhs.  Governor,  John  Franklin  Fort; 
S<*cretary  of  State,  8.  D.  Dickinson;  Treoaurer, 
Daniel  S.  Voorhecs;  Auditor,  William  E Drake; 
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Comptroller,  Henry  J.  West;  Attorney-General. 
Edmund  Wilaon;  Adjutant-General,  Wilbur  F. 
8adler,  Jr.;  Superintendent  of  Education.  C.  J. 
Ilaxter;  Secretary  Board  of  A^n'iculture,  Frank- 
lin Dye;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Vivian  M. 
licwis — all  Republicans. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
W.  S.  Gummere,  Hep.;  Justices,  Charles  W.  Par- 
ker, Rep.;  T.  W.  Trenchard,  Rep.;  Alfred  Reed, 
Dem.;  C.  O.  Garrison.  Dem.;  James  J.  Bergen, 
Deni.;  Willard  P.  Voorhees,  Rep.;  James  F. 
Minturn,  Dem.;  F.  J.  Swayze,  Rep.;  Clerk,  Wil- 
liam Hiker,  Jr.,  Rep. 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals:  Judges,  J.  W. 

Bogert,  George  R.  Gray,  Elmer  E.  Green,  W. 
II.  V’reedcnburgh,  G.  D.  W.  Vroom,  Peter  V. 
Voorhees;  Chancellor,  William  J.  Magie,  and 
tlic  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

The  Slate  T.«gislature  of  IflOD  was  composed 
of  13  Republicans  and  8 Democrats  in  the 
Si>nate,  and  45  Republicans  and  1.5  Democrats 
ill  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  CongrcMs 
of  the  article  United  States. 

NEW  MEXICO.  A Territory  in  the  South- 
western part  of  the  United  States,  its  area  is 
]'22,534  square  miles.  Its  population  in  11)09, 
according  to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  220, H35. 

Mineral  Production.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  mineral  production  of  the  State  in  11M)h 
was  $4,937,H90,  a marked  decrease  from  the 
value  of  the  product  of  1907,  which  was  $7,- 
,517.843.  The  dfKilinp  was  brought  al>out  chiefly 
by  the  closing  of  many  cop|>er,  lead  and  xinc 
mines  on  account  of  adverse  conditions  in  1908. 
Tho  most  valuable  of  the  mineral  products  of 
the  State  is  coal,  of  which  2.407.937  tons,  val- 
ued at  $3,308,753,  as  compared  with  2,028,9.59 
tons,  valued  at  $3,832,138  in  1907.  ('opper 
produceil  in  1908  showed  a very  considerable  de- 
cline. being  scarcely  more  than  one-half  the 
product  of  1907.  The  comparative  figures  are 
as  follows:  1908,  4.991.351  pounds,  valued  at 

$058,858;  1907.  10.140,140  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,028,028.  Gold  was  produced  to  the  amount 
of  14.817  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $306,300,  as 
compared  with  15,964  fine  ounces,  valued  at 
$330,000  in  1907.  The  production  of  silver  in 
1908  was  400.900  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $214,500 
as  compared  with  599,600  fine  ounces,  valued 
at  $39.5,700  in  1907.  The  other  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  are  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. Clay  products  in  1908  amounU'^l  to  $140,- 
071;  lead,*  $49,224;  precious  stones,  $72,100  and 
stone,  $15,955.  Mineral  waters,  sand  and 
gravel,  and  xino  are  produced  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Tlie  production  of  gold  In  1909  was  estimated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  133,464  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $278,300.  The  silver  produc- 
tion was  320,200  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $171,* 
200. 

AoRtcn.TrBE  and  Stock  Raising.  The 
acreage,  pro<luction  and  value  of  the  principal 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to 
figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are  us  follows:  Corn.  2.128.f)00 

bushels,  valued  at  $1,915,000.  from  fiH.OflO 
acres;  spring  wheat,  1.004,0(8)  bushels,  valued 
at  $1,175,000.  from  41,000  acres;  oats.  960.000 
biiHhels,  valued  at  $334,000.  from  24.000  acres; 
barley.  40.000  bushels,  valued  at  $40,000.  from 
1000  acres;  potatoes,  85,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$80,000  from  1000  acres;  hay,  481,000  tons. 


valueil  at  $5,339,000,  from  185,000  acres.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  the  State  is  large.  The  wool 
clipped  is  estimated  at  21,828,720  pounds.  New 
Me.vieo  ranking  third  in  its  production.  See 
Stock  Raising. 

The  dry  farms  of  the  State  produced 
in  forage  and  grain  crops  $30,0(K),000,  while 
the  truck  gardens  and  cantaloupe  and  veget- 
able crops  swelled  the  total  agricultural 
production  for  the  year  to  almost  ^0,000,000. 
Under  beneficial  irrigation  legislation,  142  ir- 
rigation and  power  projects*  were  filed  in 
the  otfice  of  the  territorial  engineer  during  1909. 
Tliesc  provided  for  an  expenditure  of  $7,004,017 
to  reclaim  1,174,203  acres,  and  an  expenditure 
of  $9,828,205  to  develop  133,220  horse  power. 
These  were,  in  addition  to  the  tliree  great  Fed- 
eral projects,  that  of  the  Rio  Hondo,  which 
was  completed;  the  Carlsbad  project,  in  part 
completed,  and  under  which  20,000  acres  are 
now  receiving  water,  and  the  Engle  project, 
which  is  to  cost  $7,000,000,  under  which  20,000 
acres  are  already  under  cultivation.  The 
great  immigration  movement  to  the  dry  farm- 
ing sections  of  the  territory,  which  liegao  four 
years  ago,  continued  in  19()9,  and  17,000  home- 
steails  were  filed  upon  the  public  lands,  many 
of  them  under  the  new  320-acre  act.  Fully 
3,(K)0.0<)0  acres  are  now  under  cultivation  by 
scieiilinc  farming  and  150,000  people  live  on 
the  8o-calle<l  dry  farms. 

EnurATioN.  A law  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lative session  of  1909,  maKing  instruction  in 
English  compulsory  in  all  public  schools.  The 
legislature  also  created  a Spanish-American 
Normal  School  at  El  Rito,  at  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Spanish  speaking  jiarents  are  trained  to 
tench  sch(K>).  Tlie  school  attendance  in  1909 
was  46.005.  There  were  484  male  teachers  and 
774  female  teachers. 

Fi.NANCt;.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
showed  a balance  from  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  1,  1907,  of  $345,125  and  the  receipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1908  M*ere  $754,800,  while  the 
expenditures  were  $721,272,  leaving  a balance 
on  Juno  1,  1908,  of  ^(78,653.  T^e  principal 
source  of  revenue  was  the  property  tax.  The 
territorial  debt  on  July  1.  1908,  amounted  to 
$1,003,000,  as  compared  with  $803,000  in  1907. 

CiiAUiTiES  AND  CoRBECTioNa.  Extensivc  per- 
manent atiditions  and  improvements  were  made 
to  the  State  JVnitentiary.  Insane  Asylum,  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School  and  the  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Politics  and  Government.  The  legislative 
assembly,  which  met  during  tlie  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  dooted  itself  chiefly  to 
constructive  legislation,  although,  in  antici- 
pation of  early  Statehood,  few  HK'asures  of  a 
radical  nature  were  adopted.  Tn  addition  to 
those  noted  in  the  paragraph  ladow,  measures 
wero  enacted  providing  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  Carey  act  for  the  Territory.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  the  extension  of  irrigation 
and  tho  securing  of  water  rights,  taid  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  gootl  roads  work,  for 
which  purpose*  a good  roads  commission  was 
created  and  a liberal  appropriation  was  maele. 
Acts  were  passed  providing  for  tho  strengthen- 
ing of  the  militia  and  for  improving  public 
education.  An  attempt  to  pass  a local  option 
law,  recommended  by  Governor  Curry,  failed 
in  the  h*gislative  Council  after  it  bad  passed 
tlie  .A-n^unbly.  The  county  of  ('urry  was  created 
out  of  parts  of  Quay  and  Roswell  counties, 
with  the  county  seat  at  Clovis,  a town  which 
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has  grown  in  two  years  from  an  unoccupied 
Bectiun  of  the  dry  fanning  country  to  a city 
of  5000  people.  VarimiH  (»t)icr  changes  were 
made  in  county  boundaries.  A new  gotnl  roads 
law  r«*sulted  in  work  U*ing  l>egun  on  tl«r«*<‘ 
magniHcent  roads,  one  from  Santa  Ke  to  Al- 
buauerqiie;  another  from  Silver  City  to  Mr>* 
gollon,  and  the  third  from  Carriw>zo  to  Uos- 
wll,  while  tlie  road  from  Katon  to  the  r<do- 
rado  boundary  was  completed  by  c<mvict  lalx*r, 
and  forty  milea  of  the  sup4>rb  scenic  highway 
over  the  J*ecos  National  Forest  and  Sangre  de 
(’risto  Katige  ls‘tw<*«’ii  Santa  Fe  and  l^s  Ve- 
gas were  tiinslu^  during  the  year. 

The  Territory  during  the  year  eompletiMl  a 
$:h>.000  Kxecutive  Maii.*.ion.  huilt  a 
addition  to  the  ('apitol,  and  completed  aix 
National  Guard  Armories. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legis- 
lature Governor  Curry  resigned  liis  oflice,  f«H*l- 
ing  that  the  constructive  w»>rk  he  had  set  out 
to  a(x*onipiish  had  lM>en  done  and  that  his  p*‘r- 
sonal  business  alfairs  demanded  his  attention, 
hut  u|sm  the  urgent  wish  of  Prenident  Taft 
he  remained  in  office,  but  will  retire  on  Mareh 
1,  l!U0.  President  Taft  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor Cliicf  Justice  William  J.  Mills  and  at 
the  same  time  William  TT.  Pope  of  Uoswell 
was  up|K>intcd  ('bief  Justice. 

I'lxm  the  plea  of  Senator  Heveridge.  chair- 
man of  tl»e  Senate  Commitbs*  <m  Territories, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Six- 
tieth Coiigre.ss,  the  StateluKMl  eiiahling  act, 
which  Imd  passed  the  Kotise  liy  a large  ma- 
jority, and  lor  the  passage  of  w'hich  President 
K(N>SL'velt  had  worked  assiduously,  was  not 
acted  upon.  Tlie  Stuiate  leaders  askwl  for 
time  to  investigate  conditions  in  tla*  Terri- 
tories and  desired  that  their  admission  W‘  put 
olT  to  the  new  administration.  Heqiicsts  of 
tiovernor  Curry  and  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture for  a Congressional  investigation  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Territory  were  not  acted 
and  President  Taft  up4in  his  visit  to  New 
Mexico  in  the  fall  renewed  his  promise  to 
assist  in  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
State,  and  urged  its  admission  in  his  animal 
message  to  Ctmgresa  in  Decemlier. 

On  July  1,  lUOl),  the  Seventh  Judicial  l)is- 
triirt  W’as  organized  with  headquarters  at  So- 
corro, and  President  Taft  appointeii  M.  C. 
MiH:hem  as  presiding  judge.  Alford  W.  C<M)ley 
was  appointini  presiding  judge  of  the  »Sixth  Ju- 
dicial District,  with  headquarters  at  Alamo- 
gordo. During  the  year  there  were  no  fail- 
ures in  national  or  territorial  banks,  no  strikes 
or  lynchingH  and  no  riots  or  serious  c<»al  or 
railroad  accidents  within  the  Territory. 

DwjIKijiTlo.v.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by'  the  legislature  of  PM)P  are  thos*»  noted  1h‘- 
low:  Measures  were  passed  looking  to  the  sup- 
pression of  contagious  disease  among  live- 
stock. Holding  companies  are  niithori/ed,  and 
provision  is  made  for  indeterminate  sentence 
and  parole.  Women  are  prohibited  from  loi- 
tering about  the  saloons  and  a con.servative 
commission  for  national  resourees  is  createil. 

fliFicKRS;  Governor.  William  J.  .Mills, 
Rep.;  Sis-retary  of  TiTritiwy,  Nathan  .Jaffa, 
Hep.;  Treasurer,  ^figuel  Oten».  Rep.;  .Au- 
ditor, W.  (t.  Sargent.  Hep.;  .\d jutanl-t Jciieral, 
R.  A.  FonI,  Rep.:  Attorney-General,  Frank  W. 
Clancy,  Rep.;  Supt.  Education.  .1.  K.  Clark, 
Rep.;  Corn,  of  Insurance,  .Jacolxj  Chavez,  Kcp.; 
Com.  of  Agriculture,  Robert  P.  Ervicii. 


Judiciabt:  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice 

W.  11.  Pope;  Associate  Justices,  .Tohn  K.  McFic. 
Ira  A.  Abbott.  A.  W.  Cooley,  M.  C,  Mechem,  an*i 
F.  \V.  Parker;  Clerk,  JoW*  D.  Sena — all  Re- 
publicans. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  1909  was  com- 
posinl  of  9 Republicans  and  .'I  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  and  20  Kepublicans  and  4 l>emo- 
crats  in  the  House,  llie  territorial  represen- 
tatives in  Congress  will  Im>  found  in  the  section 
Congress  of  the  article  Vmtu)  StATtits. 

NEW  ORLEANS  ANT.  Seo  Extomoloct. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  A State  of  the 
Australian  commonwealth.  Area,  310.372 
square  miles.  Kstimuted  population  at  eiul  of 
190H,  1,00.5,000.  Capital.  Sydney  (|x>piilation, 
127,400;  with  suburbs,  592,100).  The  execu- 
tive Hiitbority  rests  with  a governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  and  acting  through  a 
responsible  ministry.  Tin*  legislative  power 
devolves  upon  a parliament  of  two  hou.seH.  the 
lA-gisiative  Council  (consisting  of  appointed 
life  memlM*rs,  67  in  1909)  ami  the  l-eginlalive 
Assembly  (90  niemls'rs  electiHl  for  three  years 
by  male  and  female  sulTragt*).  1*be  tM»veriu»r 
in  1909  was  Tx>rd  Cbelmsfurd;  the  Premier  and 
AUorm\v-GernTal.  (’harles  Gregory  Wade.  For 
statistics  and  other  details,  see  Al^sTit.M.lA. 

IliKToRY.  The  programme  of  the  p'ivern- 
iiieiit  party  as  outlined  in  May'  inchith*ti  the 
vigorous  execution  of  the  clos4*r  seUien)cnt  pol- 
icy. encourugeiiient  of  iinmigratioii,  irrigation, 
railway  development,  ajid  the  adoption  ot  ef- 
fcxdivp  administrative  measures  to  prevent 
strikes  and  lockouts.  Considernble  progre-s 
had  already  Is'eii  made  under  the  Wade  Min- 
istry in  internal  iraprt»veinents.  Important 
public  works  had  been  undertaken;  bills  had 
Wen  made  for  the  great  reservoir  at  Barren 
Jack  near  the  capital,  and  the  third  section  of 
the  railway'  in  the  north  coast  region  had  lM*en 
iH'giin.  As  to  closer  aettlement.  the  area  resumed 
<»r  ill  process  of  resumption  within  the  past  four 
years  amounted  to  1.413,342  acres  ( 189t>  farms) ; 
and  private  owners  had  been  encouraged  to 
dis^MiHc  of  1.5l.Ml,(MM)  acres  (1600  farms)  for 
clo-ser  settlement  in  atliiition  to  the  ll,000.iu)0 
acres  of  ('rowii  lands  applied  to  that  purpi>se 
by  the  I.4inds  Department.  .At  the  opening  of 
Parliament  on  June  29  the  fJovernor,  l.«»rd 
('hclmsford,  ajKike  of  a possible  extension  of 
the  Crown  l.amis  act  to  miet  tlie  necessities  of 
clofMT  settlement,  rifcrrcd  to  tho  great  pn>s- 
perity  of  the  past  year,  resulting  in  n ttnanrial 
surplus,  and  promised  that  the  pivernment 
would  carry  on  a much  more  active  immigra- 
tion policy.  In  Oetolier  Uie  I>»gislative  As- 
semhly  pass»‘d  a Closer  8ett!(*ineut  bill  au- 
thorizing tlie  government  to  take  possession 
after  six  months*  notice  of  c-states  valiieil  at 
£10,0(K>  or  more,  situated  in  towns  or  within 
live  miles  therefrom,  which  restriotinl  cIomt 
settlement  unless  arrangements  wx*rc  made  with 
the  owner.s  for  subdivision  on  terms  to  ho  agri*ed 
upon.  In  the  budget  spt*eeh  of  Septemlier  29  a 
Ktirphis  for  the  coming  year  was  antlci)Mited. 
Since  the  .Australian  commonwealth  agreed  to 
do  its  full  share  in  linj>erial  defence,  the  New 
Snith  Wales  hrrudnouffht  fund  was  no  longer 
needed  for  Us  original  purnose  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  apply  it  to  the  founding  of  a naval 
colleg**  near  Sydney  for  the  training  of  the 
Australian  squadron  officers  and  with  the  bal- 
ance to  establish  farms  for  the  training  of 
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young  BritUh  iurniigrant^t.  On  November  8 the 
coal  mines  of  the  Newcastle  and  Maitland  dia- 
tricta  went  on  strike.  The  btrikera  numbered 
about  12,000.  Tlieir  dcinanda  included  tlie 
minimum  wage,  an  eight-hour  day,  the  dt*ci- 
sum  of  questions  between  masters  and  men  in 
open  ermferenee  and  iticreased  pay.  Many 
workingmen  in  otlK*r  trades  were  thrown  *>ut 
of  employment  and  the  elfeeta  were  so  serious 
that  the  question  of  iiutionuliKation  was  raised. 
In  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  government 
was  urged  to  try  and  indui'e  the  owners  to 
h(dd  an  o|M*n  confereiiee  and  if  its  attempt 
failetl  to  assume  temjM)rorv  control  of  the 
mines.  Tlie  Preniier,  Mr.  \Vade,  promised  to 
try  and  bring  olsjut  the  resumption  of  work 
and  secure  the  open  conference,  hut  said  that  it 
was  not  the  time  to  consider  tlw  plan  of  na- 
tionalization. A motion  of  the  1-abor  parly 
for  the  nationalization  of  enough  mines  to  sup- 

{)1,V  the  needs  of  the  community  was  defeated 
>y  39  to  25.  About  December  1.  the  number 
of  miners  out  was  estimated  at  I2.3tK)  and  t>f 
those  thrown  out  of  employment  in  other  oc- 
cupations at  14,JbK).  It  was  dilTicuH  to  deal 
with  such  a mass  of  strikers  and  there  waa 
fear  of  provoking  a general  strike.  Tlie  in- 
tervention of  the  (iovernor-(Jeneral,  I-ord  Dud- 
ley, was  Considered.  At  the  close  of  Novem- 
Ut  the  government  st^eured  the  appointment 
of  a compulsory  wage  lK)ard,  arrested  three 
otlicials  of  the  Northern  Miners*  Confederation 
on  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  received  from 
the  Industrial  Court  authority  to  prow'cute 
other  olficials  under  the  Industrial  Dispute.s 
net.  S«*e  Stiukes  AND  Iakkoi  ts. 

NEW  YOEK.  One  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  of  the  United  States,  its  urea  is 
49.204  square  miles.  'Hie  |)opulation.  in  1900, 
act‘ording  to  a Federal  estimate  ma<le  in  tliat 
year,  was  8,700.039. 

Mi.vebal  pRODi'tTlON.  Tlic  mineral  industry 
of  the  State  has  grown  steadily  since  1904. 
Thi.s  growth  haa  b«*en  shown  particularly  in 
iron  mining.  Tliere  were  mined  in  1908  697,473 
tons,  which,  although  a considerahle  docroasc 
frtmi  the  product  of  1907,  1,375,020  tons, 
largely  brought  about  by  the  business  depres- 
sion, is  a great  mlvance  over  the  pfraiuction  of 
the  previous  ten  years.  The  vahie  of  the  product 
in  1908  was  $2,098,247.  as  against  a value  for 
the  product  of  19(17  of  $2,820,135.  The  clay  prod- 
ucts in  the  State  in  1909  were  valued  at 
$h.929,224.  of  which  brick  and  tile  were  valued 
at  $7,270,981.  and  pottery  at  $1,658,243.  This 
was  a considerable  deereas<*  in  pr<Kluetion,  as 
compared  with  1907.  when  the  value  of  the 
product  $1I,772J^74.  This  dwrease  is 

largely  due  to  a Hmuller  demand  for  building 
maU*rials.  Tlie  State  has  large  de|>osits  of 
stone  and  this  constitutes  an  inip<»rtant  por- 
turn  of  the  minerul  production.  Tn  the  pro- 
duction of  salt  the  State  ranks  s*>cond,  being 
surpassed  only  by  Michigan.  ITere  were  pro- 
duced in  1908  9,016,713  barrels,  valued  at 
$2.136.7.38,  aa  compared  wi(li  a production  of 
9,642,178  barrels  in  1907  valued  at  $2,335,1.30. 
Other  mineral  products  of  importance  are  gyp- 
sum and  petroleum,  of  whieli  1.160. 128  barrels, 
valued  at  $2.071.53.3,  W'ero  pro<hiced  in  1908, 
natural  gas,  pyrite,  talc,  garnet  and  crystal- 
line graphite.  The  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  in  1908  was  $45,669,801,  as 
compared  with  a value  of  tlie  product  in  1907 
of  $68,762,815. 


Agriciti.turk  avd  Stock  Uaisino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  6g- 
ures  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, were  as  follows:  torn,  24,120,000 

bushels,  valued  at  $17, 894, (XX)  from  070,000 
acres;  winter  wheat,  8,820,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $9,790,000  from  420, (XH)  acres;  oats,  37,- 
365, (KK)  bushels,  valuinl  at  $18,309, (XX)  from 

1.325.000  acres;  barley,  1,910, (XX)  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $1,318,000  from  77.000  acres;  rye, 
2.720, (XX)  busiiels,  valiK>d  at  $2,176,000  from 

160.000  acres;  buckw’heat,  7,dl2,(K)0  bushels, 
valued  at  $5,183,000  from  313,(XH)  acres;  pota- 
toes, 52,560.0<X)  bushels,  valued  at  $26,280,000 
from  438,0(M)  acres;  hay,  5.(K)2.000  tons,  valued 
at  $71,028,000  from  4,764,(K)0  acres;  tobacco, 

7.050.000  pounds,  valued  at  $564,000  from 

6.000  acres.  In  the  production  of  potatoes 
New  York  far  surpasses  any  other  State.  The 
crop  in  1909  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  of 
1008,  w’hich  was  .34.850,000  bushels.  The 
acreage,  however,  increased  but  slightly.  New 
York  ranks  6rst  also  in  the  production  of  ha^. 
The  hay  crop,  however,  decreased  slightly  in 

1909,  the  production  for  1908  having  been 
5,717.(X)0  tons.  The  acreage  remained  prac- 
tically the  same.  The  tol>acco  crop  of  1909 
was  slightly  smaller  than  tliat  of  1908,  which 
w'as  7.250,975  pounds.  The  State  ranks  first 
in  the  production  of  buckwheat,  and  the  crop 
of  1909  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
1908,  which  was  6,827,000  bushels.  The  num- 
ber of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  January  1, 

1910,  was  as  follows:  Horses,  717,000;  dairy 

cows,  1,771,000;  other  cattle,  880,000;  sheep. 
1,177,000;  swine,  656,000.  The  wool  clipped  in 
1909  was  estimated  at  5.428,800  pounds. 

Fisheries,  The  value  of  the  products  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending 
Deceml>er  31.  1908,  was  $4,592,440.  Of  these 
prodnoU  the  most  important  in  point  of  value 
was  oysters,  of  which  1,845,800  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $2,171,400  were  taken  for  market  pur- 
poses, and  614,100  bushels,  valued  at  $380,700. 
for  seeding  purposes.  Next  in  point  of  value 
was  squeteagne  or  trout,  11,151,100  pounds, 
valued  at  ^51.170;  clams,  187,600  bushels, 
valued  at  $201,970;  bluefish,  3,191.500  pounds, 
valued  at  $290,660;  flounders,  4.629..300 
pounds,  valued  ut  $141,110;  scallops.  72,300 
gallons,  vahie<l  at  $98,170,  and  butterfish. 
1,228,600  pounds,  valued  at  $64,480.  There 
were  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  3,27o 
independent  fishermen  and  3505  wage-earn- 
ing fishermen  were  employed.  There  were 
690  vessels,  va.lned  at  $1,380,196  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  of  the  ,^tate. 

Education.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
C\)mmi8S!onor  of  Education,  the  school  attend- 
ance for  the  State  in  1909  aggregated  1,840.909. 
This  ineludi*d  1,284,729  chihlreii  in  the  com- 
mon elementary  whtx^ls;  101,987  in  the  com- 
mon high  schools;  6494  in  the  normal  schools; 
36.287  m universities,  colleges  and  professional 
achool.s;  42.802  in  academies,  and  225.000  in 
private  schools.  The  teachers  numbered  50,788, 
of  whom  37.152  were  in  the  common  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  value  of  the  property  of 
these  institutions  was  $329,533,991,  of  which 
$157,811,999  is  used  by  the  common  elenientary 
schools,  $26,146,619  by  the  common  high  schools 
and  $112,990,676  by  the  universities,  colleges 
and  professional  schools.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  these  edu^-ational  institutions  in  l9o9 
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a^P'pgalod  $7G,filHI,217,  of  which  $47,140,722 
was  spent  for  the  eonimon  elementary  selnmU, 
$«.«  10,160  for  the  cormmm  hijjh  »chooU,  $10.* 
450.213  for  the  univer»ilies,  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  $^3,h2H  for  evening 
schools.  During  the  year  the  attendaiKre  in- 
creased 47,350  and  the  injml>er  tif  teachers  in- 
creased 1,088.  'llie  ('oniniissioner  in  his  an- 
nual re|jort  devotes  ctjns iderable  spact*  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  estahlishnieiit  of  vt»ea- 
tional  schoifU  and  the  problems  oonnected  with 
their  further  development,  to  which  he  is  giv- 
ing special  attention. 

CiiAKiTlK.s.  The  Psychiatric  Institute  of 
the  State  Hospitals  for  tlie  Insane  is 
aituated  on  Wurfl’s  Island,  in  ttinneellon 
with  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  and  Is  under 
the  directorship  of  Prof.  Adolf  Meyer,  M.  1>. 
The  numlter  of  inmates  in  the  various  hospitals 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  Septomlwr  30, 
1!K)0,  was  aa  follows:  Plica.  Pt88;  Willard, 

2377;  Hudsfm  River,  2943;  Mid*iietown,  1703; 
BufTalo,  H»r»5;  Binphamlon,  2238;  St.  laiw- 
rence,  1887;  Rochester,  1380;  Ciowandn.  KKMl; 
Kings  Park,  3108;  I.ong  Island,  778;  Mnnhiit* 
fan,  4515;  Central  Islip,  4025;  Mntteawan,  750; 
Dannemora,  368;  total,  30.490.  TlH*re  were 
also  1051  patients  in  the  private  hospitals  li- 
censed by  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  making 
a grand  total  of  31,541  patients.  The  total 
expenditure  for  maintenance  was  as  follows: 
Oliicers’  salaries,  $275,043;  employts-s’  wages, 
$1,830,468;  provisions  and  stores,  $1,821,710; 
ordinary  repairs,  $102,481;  farms  and  grounds, 
including  Iive-st('ck,  $120,678;  clothing  ,101,' 
720;  furniture  and  biMhIing,  $120,883;  lNM>kR 
and  stationery,  $30,580;  fuel  and  light, 
$481,641;  me<licnl  supplies,  $34,244;  miscel- 
laneous. $101,352;  trnns|>orfation  of  {mtients, 
$27,105;  making  a total  of  $5,210,810.  The 
receipts  from  partly  or  fully  reimbursing  pa- 
tients, stewards’  sales  and  misc«dlaneous  wmrees 
amounted  to  $381,160.  The  commissioners  are 
Albert  Warren  Ferris,  M.  D.,  Sheldon  T.  Viele 
and  William  L.  Parkhiirst. 

Politics  and  Oovkrnment.  Charles  K. 
Hughes,  who  on  Noveml>er  3,  1008,  was  re- 
elected Governor  of  the  State  by  a plurality  of 
about  70,000  over  Ix*wis  S.  Chanler,  the  Ih'mo- 
eratio  candidate,  was  innuguraUHl  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  In  his  inaugural  address  his  most  im- 
fK>rtant  utterance  was  in  regard  to  the  ceii- 
trali/ntion  of  |K>wer  in  the  Governor.  He 
nrgiMl  that  the  Governor  sliould  luive  direct 
control  over  the  heads  of  the  administrative 
departments  of  the  Slate,  as  the  President  »>f 
the  Cnit<il  States  has  of  the  great  executive 
departments  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
address  dealt  mainly  with  the  executive  arm 
of  the  State  government,  its  |)ow$*ra  and  lim- 
itations. In  his  annual  message  sent  to  the  leg* 
ishiturc  on  Jamiary  0,  Governor  Hughes  dealt 
with  many  topics  of  State  and  Wal  interest, 
nirec  topics,  nowever,  stood  cut  as  the  most 
ini]K)rtunt,  in  bis  opinion,  to  l»e  considensl  by 
the  legislature.  Thcs(‘  were  the  ({Uestions  <»f 
primaries,  elt-ctions  and  tlie  eentrali/.ation  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  Tii  re- 
gard to  the  primary  law.  he  reeommernhsl  a 
system  of  direct  nominations  by  nil  parties  for 
till  chx'tive  ollices  other  than  those  of  Presi- 
dential electors,  filled  at  the  \ovemU*r  eh*c- 
tions  or  at  sin-cial  elections  culle<l  to  till  va- 
cancies in  such  oflices.  He  r«‘comineiided  aNo 
tho  adoption  of  u simplified  form  of  ballot 


without  tho  pArty  column  in  which  the  names 
of  the  respective  candi<lates  ap)»ear  but  once, 
grouped  under  tlie  names  of  the  offices,  la 
ad<lition  to  these  measures.  Governor  Hughes 
urged  economy  of  administration  and  the  pas- 
sage of  measures  to  protect  the  |Kdliition  of 
streams  and  for  forest  pn»servation.  Tlie  ma- 
ji»rity  of  the  legislature  was  not  in  sympalby 
with  the  chief  nieusurf*  prop»se<i  by  tiov- 
ernor  Hughes  lUid  it  adjournml  without  passing 
any  of  liis  important  ri-cohimetidatiotis.  la 
this  he  found  himself  weaker  than  in  the  legi^ 
lature  of  ltM)8,  in  which  he  forced  the  pasisage 
of  laws  prohibiting  gambling  at  race  tracks  in 
the  State.  bill  for  direct  nominations  was 
killed  on  April  8 in  the  Asin-mbly  by  a vote  of 
112  to  28,  and  nt  the  same  time  an  important 
hill  desiix'd  by  the  (ioveriior  which  wtuild  haw 
brought  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Service 
(’timmission  was  also  defeuf^xl  by  a vote  of 
118  to  37.  Tlie  vole  in  each  case  was  taken  on 
a motion  to  sustain  the  adverse  report  of  a 
commitbN'.  A commission  to  investigate  the 
Huhj(*ct  of  direct  nominations  by  an  exnmina- 
thm  of  its  workings  in  other  Stotea  was  ap- 
pdrited  by  the  legislature,  but  as  its  members 
were,  with  one  excepthm.  opj^o-wd  to  the  en- 
actment of  such  laws  it  was  considered  to  be 
ratlu*r  a move  by  the  opi>«>n{>nls  of  Gf»veriu>r 
Hughes  than  an  honest  attempt  to  determine 
the  utility  of  passing  such  a measure.  A dis- 
cussion of  this  projmacd  law’  will  Ik?  found  in 
the  article  Ele<toral  Reform.  Perha|vs  the 
most  iini>ortant  measure  paassMl  in  the  legisla- 
ture was  tiiat  nuthnrixing  additional  railroad 
subway  construction  in  New  York  City,  either 
by  the  city  or  by  private  capital.  Tlic  aesMon 
of  the  legislature  of  1909  was,  as  a whole, 
notable  for  the  things  that  it  did  not  do  rather 
than  for  those  it  accomplished.  Its  enaet- 
immta  were  almost  entirely  of  a local 

character. 

The  action  of  Governor  nughes  on  January 
1.  in  approving  a resolution  mlopted  by  the 
State  Civil  S«»rviee  Commission  on  I>ecemU*r  31, 
1908,  at  his  instance,  making  siihject  to  the 
provisions  of  tlie  State  civil  service  law  and 
rub’s  the  jHisition  ot  cfuinty  supTintcmlent, 
and  other  oflieers  connected  with  the  high- 
ways, was  a si*vere  blow  to  the  politicians  of 
the  Stale.  The  Governor’s  action  withdrew 
from  the  patronage  of  the  local  Hepiihlican 
nmehines  in  52  counties  of  the  State  over  one 
hundred  salaried  pisitions. 

In  1908  (fovernor  Hughes  made  two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  remove  Otto  KeUey  from 
the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
3’he  Senate  votixl  twice  against  bis  recommen- 
dation. although  Governor  Hughes  himself 
had  held  a public  hearing  at  which  he  had 
qiiestleuied  Mr.  Kelsey  severely  on  the  admin- 
istration of  his  office,  and  made  it  clear  that 
he  was  unfamiliar  with  many  of  the  duties 
which  he  had  to  p-rform.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1998,  however.  Mr.  Kelsey  resigned  to  he- 
eonie  .\'»sistant  State  Comptroller.  an<l  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  l!»0H.  Governor  Hughes  appnnted  Wil- 
liam Horace  Hotchkiss  of  BulTalo  State  Super- 
intendent »if  InsuraiuK*. 

On  January  20,  Elihu  Root  (q.  v.)  was 
ebfted  I'nlted  States  Senator  to  aiteceed 
’'riiotnns  C.  Platt,  whose  term  was  to  expire  on 
M.ireh  -I.  Mr.  Root’s  plurality  in  the  two 
Ilouacs  was  95.  On  Starch  23  Governor 
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Kuphea  sijfnetl  a bill  paaaetl  by  tbo  lopislature 
designating  OcIoIkt  12  an  a legal  holiday  to 
be  known  as  Columbus  Day. 

On  September  9 an  important  and  signifl- 
cant  m«‘ting  of  many  of  the  leading  IX*mo- 
crala  of  the  State  was  held  at  Saratoga.  The 
object  of  this  conference  was  for  the  purpose 
of  finding,  if  possible,  some  method  of  restor- 
ing the  strength  of  the  party  in  the  State  and 
Nation.  The  call  was  made  by  Tlionias  Xf. 
Osborne  of  Auburn  and  Kdward  M.  Shepard 
of  Hrooklyn  and  other  conspicuous  Democrats. 
Altliough  tlid  conference  disavowed  any  en- 
mity to  any  Dt*nnK*ratic  organization  in  the 
State,  it  was  notable  that  no  representative 
was  asked  to  attend  from  Tammany  Hall.  In- 
din'd,  Mr.  Shepanl,  in  an  address,  warned 
Tammany  that  it  would  only  injure  the  party 
in  State  and  Nation  if  it  should  give  offense  in 
the  character  of  the  men  it  was  about  to  nomi- 
nate for  State  oHjces  to  be  filled  in  the  elec- 
tion of  November  2.  Tlio  conference  adopted 
a platform  which  include<l  strict  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  support  of  legitimate  Fed- 
eral activities,  resistance  to  Federal  encroach- 
ment. tariff  for  revenue,  economy,  the  popular 
election  of  United  Staten  St*mitors,  nominations 
and  election  reforms,  anti-imperialism,  a Fed- 
eral income  tax  and  the  confinenieiit  of  the 
creation  and  regulation  of  corporations  to  the 
State.  An  organization  was  perfected,  called  the 
Democratic  I.eague. 

At  an  election  held  on  April  6.  1900,  the 
rural  communities  of  T-ong  Island,  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties,  votcnl  for  license  for  the  next 
two  years.  At  the  el(*ctitm  on  November  2,  the 
Prohibitionists  made  substantial  gains  in 
Wayne  county,  but  lost  in  Westchester  county. 
In  the  latter  county  only  one  towTi  voted 
against  the  saloons. 

Si'veral  important  judicial  decisions  were  ren- 
dered during  the  year.  On  March  17,  Justice 
Spencer  held  that  the  mortgage  tax  law  pawneil 
in  1007  was  unconstitutional.  The  State  at- 
tempted to  ctilleet  $2000  in  taxes  alleged  to 
be  tlue  on  a mortgage  given  by  the  Union  Bag 
and  Paper  Co.  to  the  Trust  Company  of  Amer- 
ica. The  Union  Bag  Company  demurred  to  tlio 
complaint,  contending  that  as  applied  to  them 
the  law  was  unconstitutional.  Justice  Sjwn- 
cer  sustained  the  demurrer.  On  June  1,  Justice 
Betts  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  handtnl  down  a 
decision  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  State 
labor  law  which  provides  semi-montlily  pay- 
ment of  wages.  He  declared  that  tl»e  law  was 
constitutional.  On  November  0.  the  Court  of 
Appt'als  decided  that  oral  betting  is  not  a 
crime.  Tlie  decision  related  to  the  laws  against 
race-track  gambling  passed  in  lOOH.  Two  book- 
makers w’ere  indicted  in  Kings  county  on  the 
charge  of  bookmaking,  and  especially  with  or- 
ally laying  and  publishing  odds  and  accepting 
a Ix't  os  a basis  for  such  otUls.  Tin*  court 
decided  that  in  such  a case  the  betting  was  not 
a crime,  A division  which  espi'ciully  affectiHl 
New  York  was  hande^l  linwn  by  the  Unitetl 
States  Supreme  Court  in  January  di'claring  the 
constitutionality  of  the  eighty-cent  gas  bill 
passed  in  lOOtJ.  This  decision  will  be  found 
disriiss<*<i  in  Ibo  article  Gas. 

Nkw  York  Cm*.  On  March  8 the  commi.s- 
Bion  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  in  UMi8 
to  prepare  a new  charter  for  New  York  City, 
mnuo  its  report.  Tlie  projMised  charter  con- 
tained many  modificutions  from  the  one  now 


in  force  in  that  city.  It  is  much  briefer  in 
form,  including  only  70.(HM»  words,  while  tlie 
former  instninu'iit  contains  half  a million. 
The  changes  proposed  are  in  general  in  the 
direction  along  which  municipal  government  has 
moved  in  the  last  few  years.  Tlie  principle 
is  followed  of  reducing  the  nuinlier  of  eh'ctive 
administrative  otlicers  and  of  jmtting  into  s<'{)n- 
rati*  bands  tlie  power  to  appropriate  and  the 
power  to  spend  money,  and  to  concentrate  iwnver 
and  responsibility  in  ns  few  bands  os  pi^ssl- 
hie.  The  commission  pro{>osed  that  the 
l)orough  presidents,  of  which  there  are  five, 
shall  cease  to  have  administrative  functions 
and  shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  (Inan* 
cial  work  on  the  Board  of  Fstiinate  niul  Ap- 
portionment. The  administrative  work  is  to  be 
given  to  the  heads  of  dejMirtnient.s,  resiKUisible 
to  tire  Mayor  and  to  bureaus,  some  oi  which 
are  to  be  under  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment and  some  under  the  various  de- 
partments. The  Board  of  Ablermen  is  to  bo 
supplanted  by  a council  of  thirty-nine  memliers 
to  serve  without  pay.  Perhaps  tlie  most  radi- 
cal feature  proiiow-d  is  the  alxdition  of  the 
street  cleaning  department  and  the  placing  of 
the  Wfirk  of  that  dejiartment,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  repairing  the  stri'ets,  care  of  sewers 
and  the  like,  which  has  W'en  under  the  charge 
of  the  borough  presiilents,  undiT  a newly  cre- 
ated department  of  street  control.  The  powers 
of  the  Council  are  in  many  respects  to  be  more 
limited  than  those  posses.sed  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  although  in  some  respects  they  are 
greater.  The  ]»ower  to  grant  franchises  is  to 
rest  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  the  Coun- 
cil is  to  have  extended  ordinance-making  au- 
thority. The  keeping  of  the  State  accounts  is 
^eatly  simplified.  The  office  of  coroner  is  abol- 
ished and  many  minor  changes  are  made, 
among  them  the  creation  of  a uniformed  Su- 
perintendent of  Police  subject  to  removal  by 
the  Police  Commissioner.  Certain  provisions 
of  the  proposed  charter  met  with  severe  criti- 
cism. especially  those  relating  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  .\ldermen.  No  action  was 
taken  during  tlie  year  toward  its  acceptance 
or  rejection.  See  Municipal  Government. 

Tlie  committee  appointwl  in  1008  by  Gover- 
nor Iluglies  to  inquire  into  Wall  Street  methods 
made  its  rep<irt  on  June  Iff.  A discussion  of 
this  rc|H>rt  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ex- 
ciiANUKa.  On  March  23,  Governor  Hughes  dis- 
missed the  charge  brought  in  lOoH  against  Dis- 
trict Attorney  William  Travers  Jerome  for  mal- 
feasance in  office  and  neglect  of  duty,  Tlie 
Governor  based  his  decision  entirely  on  the  re- 
port and  recommendations  of  .ludge  Uielmrd 
I...  Hand,  whom  he  had  designated  to  take  testi- 
mony in  the  case.  Commissioner  Hand  pre- 
aeiiteil  his  re|x»rt  in  the  latter  part  of  1008. 
He  declared  that  he  found  the  charges  not  sus- 
taincil  in  any  particular.  Governor  Hughes 
agriH'd  with  this  refsirt  that  nothing  was  found 
to  warrant  su'^tainhig  the  charges. 

A new  Imilding  code  for  the  city,  prepari'd 
by  engineers  ami  architects,  was  passed  on  July 
24  by  the  Ihianl  of  .\Klermen  by  a majority 
vote  of  one.  The  code  was,  however,  vetoed 
by  Mayor  ATcClellan.  See  Concrete. 

Perhaps  the  most  sensational  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  city  during  the  year  was  the 
removal  of  Police  Commissioner  Bingham  by 
Mayor  McClellan  on  July  1.  The  action  of 
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Uit*  Mayor  was  l>asisl  directly  on  ('ommissiutier 
refuiia)  to  dismiMH  two  of  hit)  sul>or* 
dimitcA  in  otlic<‘  at  IIh*  r(^tiest  of  the  Mayor. 
Tlio  clifia^rtH^DhMit  urotte  ori>(iiially,  however, 
over  the  action  of  tlie  C’omini»»ioner  in  refua- 
in>*  to  remove  from  the  Kopies*  (JaUery  the 
picture  of  a Iniy  w'ho  w'an  declar»*<l  t<»  have 
never  Ihh'II  indietiMl  for  crime,  hut  who  had  m*v* 
enii  times  lx>en  arrested  by  the  police  and  dis' 
charged,  t'ommissioner  Hingham  insisted  that 
the  retention  of  tin*  picture  in  the  gallery  was 
justitleii.  while  Mayor  McClellan,  after  a care- 
ful hearing,  dt'clared  that  it  was  not.  In  the 
C4>urse  of  the  hearing  it  w'hs  charged  by  the 
Xlayor  that  the  sulsirdinateH  of  the  Commis- 
sioner referred  to  above  ha<l  made  attempts  to 
dimTctlit  .Justice  noynt»r,  through  whose  elTorts 
tl>e  original  demand  for  the  remmal  of  the 
pi<*ture  was  made.  The  Mayor  ap|Kunte<l  Wil- 
liam F.  Baker,  previously  First  Jh'puty,  Com- 
missioner of  Police  t4i  suco(*ed  Ceiieral  Bingham. 

In  SeptenilsT  lamis  F.  Hulfen,  pre«*ident  of 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  was  removed!  from 
oflice  by  (lovernor  Hughes  for  official  miscon- 
duct and  n<‘glect  of  duty.  This  action  was  the 
result  of  an  investigation  into  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Halfen  undertaken  by  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  Accounts  during  the  year.  Among 
the  eharpes  which  Oovenmr  Huglies  held  to  be 
sulattantiated  were  waste  of  public  funds  by 
the  loading  of  (MVrolIs.  political  jobbery  in  the 
imrcliase  of  granite  for  the  borough  court- 
noiise,  the  eontimianco  in  this  as  a puldie  archi- 
tect a politician  without  professional  qualiA- 
catioiis  for  such  w'ork.  and  the  acquisition  by 
the  city  at  a cost  of  $24U,0(MI  for  use  as  a 
bathing  iM'iich.  of  the  shore  property  on  which 
the  assd'ssed  valuation  was  and  which 

was  sitirntwl  at  the  mouth  of  a great  sewer.  Mr. 
Ifalfen  had  b«»en  liorough  president  since  tla* 
first  election  of  the  newly  creatiHl  (Irealer  New 
York  and  for  many  years  had  been  a strong 
)N>Iitical  power  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 

The  election  on  XovemU*r  3 for  municipal 
officers  was  one  of  the  most  elowdy  Cd)ntested 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  Opponents  of  Tam- 
many Hall  t(K>k  as  the  Imsis  of  their  campaign 
the  extravagance  and  waste  in  the  city  de- 
partmenta  under  Tammany  rule  and  the  general 
incompetence  the  Tammany  officials.  A emiii- 
tioH  was  formed  lH*tw»H*n  a number  of  inde- 
|»endent  orgnnirations  and  the  repilar  Uepubli- 
(»ii  party.  Otto  T.  Bannard,  a banker  and 
also  well  known  in  municipal  alTuirs,  was  nom- 
inated for  Mayor.  The  mmiinations  for  other 
officers  were  made  from  the  rt'gular  Republican 
organisation  and  from  the  inde|M>ndent  orgaiii- 
rations.  They  were,  in  general,  men  of  higher 
character  than  are  usually  nominat<^l  for  offie<.‘ 
in  New  York  City.  Tammany  nominated  for 
Mayor  .Iiistiee  William  .T.  Oaynor  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn.  He  had  h>r  many  years 
bitterly  opjiosed  luxirly  everything  for  w’hich 
Tammany  Tlall  has  stoml.  but  that  orguniza- 
tion  was  obliged  to  find  for  its  candidate  a 
man  who  <snild  draw  vtdes  from  all  elements 
of  the  IVmoeratic  party,  and  by  this  notion 
the  Demoerutie  organizjvtions  of  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  were  brought  into  nllianee.  Justice 
fJaymir  had  Ihtii  on  the  lM*neh  of  the  Supieine 
Court  for  fifteen  years.  Through  his  etTorts, 
as  notfni  alK)ve.  wjis  brought  alM>ut  the  removal 
of  P<diee  Commissioner  Bingham.  He  had  long 
Is'en  notable  for  his  op))o«itii»n  to  wmny  «'f 
the  nietisurt's  advocated  and  carried  out  by  the 
Police  Uepartiiu’iit.  By  de\elopinenls  uiie\|Mote»l 


by  tho  Demex’rata.  Wifliam  Randolph  Hear?* 
was  nominattnl  in  Octob<>r  as  candidate  lor 
.Mayor  of  the  t'ivic  Allianci'.  This  nomioathio 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  a shrewrd  aov** 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  tlte  Republican 
and  Independent  organizations  to  draw  votes 
from  Justice  (laynor.  Mr.  Bannard  Diade  a 
strong  and  dignified  campaign  and  showed  great 
ability  as  a speaker.  The  c-ainpaigii  in  general 
WHS  one  of  great  bitterness;  .Justice  Ciaynor  was 
assailed  in  severe  terms  by  his  op[M>neiits  and 
he  retort**d  in  kind.  The  result  of  the  election 
was  in  gfiierai  a surprise.  Justice  ftaynor  wa^ 
eleet»sl  by  a vote  of  250,378  a»  ci»in|>ared  with 
177.304  for  Mr.  Bannard  and  154.1  S7  for  Mr. 
Hearst.  With  this  exci*ption.  the  entire  Repub- 
licau-Fusion  ticket  was  elected,  including  comp- 
troller, ail  the  borough  presidents  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Majoro 
ties  were  cast  for  this  ticket  in  all  the  boroughs 
and  the  candidates  were  elected  by  substantial 
majorities. 

The  city  biidp’t  for  1910  amounU^I  to  d^l6-V 
049.4HO,  an  ap|*arent  increase  over  the  budget 
of  IfMM)  of  abuit  J?0,300,000.  Tl>e  increase  was 
in  part  made  up  for  hy  new  items.  Tlw  en- 
tire net  increas«»  was  about  2.00  per  cent. 

On  .July  18  the  lower  tul»es  of  the  McAdoo 
avstem  of  tunnels  omni'Cting  New  Jersey  with 
New  York  were  op**ned  hy  appropriate  cere- 
monies in  which  officials  of  New  York  and  New 
.Jersey  took  part.  In  these  tunnels  trains  will 
carry  passengers  to  and  from  New  York  in  le-i* 
than  half  the  time  formerly  required  by  the 
ferry  Ismts  (see  Tt'.XNKi>«).  During  the  year 
the-  new  t^iiei‘iisiK»rough  Bridge  was  formally 
opened  an<l  the  Manhattan  Bridge  was  nearly 
brought  to  completion  (jM^e  Bkukses).  The 
IVnnsylvauia  tunnels  across  the  North  ami 
Kiist  rivers  were  c«>mpleted  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  was  finished  as  to  the  exterior. 
The  great  works  undertaken  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  Tx>ng  Island  City  went  for- 
ward steadily  during  the  year  and  preparations 
were  ma<le  to  run  trains  through  tl>e  tunnels 
on  .April  1.  1910. 

There  were  no  great  disasters  or  any  fines 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  city  during  the 
year. 

F<»r  nrcounts  of  the  Hudson-Fulton,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  other  like  celebrations  in  the 
State  in  1909,  see  Cextexabiks  axd  .An'NIvesi' 

HARIKS. 

St.\te  Officers:  Ctovernor.  Charles  K. 

Hughes;  Lieutenent-Governor,  Horace  White; 
S«*eretary  to  the  (Jovornor,  Robert  H.  Fuller; 
Secretary  of  Slate.  Samuel  S.  Kwiiig;  Comp- 
troller. (’lark  Williams;  Stat«  Trea.snrer. 
Tlionuus  B.  Dunn;  Attorney -(Tencrnl,  E<lward  R. 
O’Malley;  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Frank 
M.  Williams;  Commissioner  of  Education.  An- 
drew S,  Draper;  Su|>erintendent  of  Insurance. 
Williain  11.  Hotchkiss;  Superintendent  of  Rank- 
ing Department,  Orion  H.  Cheney;  Superinteml- 
ent  of  State  Prisons.  Cornelius  V.  (’ollins;  Su- 
pTintendent  of  Puhlic  Works,  Frisieriok  C. 
Steven**;  President.  State  Commission  in  Lu- 
nacy, AllaTt  M'arrcn  Ferris;  Public  J^Tvice 
Ctmtinission,  Oiairnmn  First  Division,  William 
R.  Wilhs»x;  Chairman  Second  Division,  Frank 
\V.  Stevens. 

NEW  YORK,  College  of  the  Cmr  of.  An 
inslit  lit  om  of  higher  learning  in  New  York 
City  founded  in  1847.  Tlie  attendance  in  15K)9 
w.is  .373(1  and  the  instructors  numlierf-d  232. 
All  Hit  om-eigMh  of  llie  students  are  of  college 
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prad«*.  Tlio  library  cuiitained  in  30.  HH) 

\uhimeB.  The  e«>Iloge  iii  a part  of  the  iHliica* 
lional  Hvstem  of  New  York  City  ami  is  sup* 
jMirted  by  appropriations  from  the  city.  In 
1008  the  new  buildings  of  the  University  on 
Washington  Heights  were  dedicated.  'lliPHe 
huildingH  were  con»tnicte<l  for  the  college  by 
the  city.  Tlie  president  is  John  H.  Finley. 

NEW  YORK  ACADEKY  OF  SCIENCES. 
A learniHl  society  incorporated  in  1818  ns  the 
Cyceura  of  Natural  History  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  iSTb  the  change  was  iiiudo  to  the 

firesent  name.  'Hie  Sttcieiy  was  empowered  by 
egislative  enactment  in  1U02  to  olitain  funds 
to  ere<‘t  a building  for  scieiitinc  uses.  Annual 
meetings  are  held  in  December  of  each  year. 
The  Academy  has  in  its  keeping  the  Kstlicr 
Hermann  Kuilding  Fund  and  the  John  Strong 
Newl>erry  Fund  for  the  encouragement  of  scien- 
titic  researeh.  llie  Academy’s  library  is  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  is  fre«*  to  the 
public.  The  memliership  is  about  450.  'Hie 
president  is  Charles  F.  Fox,  (he  reoirding  sec- 
retary, E.  Otis  Ho%'ey,  and  the  corresponding 
M-eretary,  Henry  E.  (‘ranipton. 

NEW  YORK  BARGE  CANAL.  Se« 

Ca.NAI.8. 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  A pub- 
lic institution  founded  in  1805  by  the  ctinsoH- 
dation  of  the  Astor  Library,  the  l^cnox  Library, 
and  the  Tilden  Trust.  The  library  includes 
forty  branches  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  city, 
which  form  its  circulation  department.  Among 
the  buildings  occupied  by  these  branches  are 
thirty-two  erected  from  the  Carnegie  Fund. 
Four  of  these  were  whbd  during  10()0,  all 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Among  the 
features  of  the  branch  libraries  are  nwf  read- 
ing nsims.  which  in  the  Iasi  f«-w  years  have 
Is'come  a feature  of  four  of  the  branches  sit- 
uated in  the  more  crowdwl  portions  of  the  city. 
In  the  branches  of  the  library  there  were  cir- 
culated during  the  year  7.O13.049  volumes,  an 
increase  of  500.247  over  1008.  In  the  reference 
brunches,  which  are  in  the  main  library  build- 
ing. tlie  reailers  and  visitors  <hiring  lOOO  nura- 
lM*re<i  ‘26.»,012.  The  total  number  of  volume* 
available  for  reath’rs  in  1000  was  700,854.  with 
205.078*  pamphlets  in  the  Reference  IVpartment. 
while  in  the  Circulation  Department  there  were 
755.406  volumes  making  an  aggregate  of  1.844,- 
338  pieces  in  the  w’hole  library.  Progress  on 
the  new  central  building  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
42ml  Stn*et  continued  during  tlie  year.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  completed. 
In  1000  the  library  lost  one  of  its  most  iis<‘ful 
ortioi*rs.  .lohn  Stewart  Kennedy  (q.  v.l.  s«‘rond 
vice-president.  'Hie  library  is  to  reet*|ve  from 
bis  estate  an  amount  estimatefl  at  not  leas  than 
82.250,000.  Arthur  K.  Bostwick,  chief  of  the 
Circulation  T>-partnient  since  lOOl.  resigned  on 
October  1.  lOtlO,  to  Iteconie  librarian  of  the  St. 
Duiis  Public  Library,  and  Ben.iamin  Ailatns 
WHS  np))cdnted  in  bis  place.  The  liireclor  is 
,Fobn  S.  Billings. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  PHILAN- 
THROPY. S«*t»  Cn.\RITY  OlUJAMZATION. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  New  York  City, 
founded  in  1830.  The  t«ital  enrollment  in  lOOJt 
wa.s  4000  students.  Tlie  faculty  niimlwred  2.'>1. 
TTie  Cniversity  includes  colleges  of  arts.  law. 
commerce,  medicine.  p’dHg‘»gy.  graduate,  npplii-d 
science,  summer  m-Ius*!  and  a women’s  law 
class.  The  Colley  of  Arts  is  situated  on  Cni- 


versity Heights,  the  Medical  College  at  First 
Avenue  Itetween  25th  and  2Utli  streets  and  the 
other  colleges  in  the  University  building  at 
Washington  Square,  the  original  site  of  the 
University.  Among  the  changes  in  the  faculty 
in  1000  was  the  resignation  of  Professor  J.  (t. 
Stevenson,  professor  of  geology,  and  the  up- 
|K)inlnient  of  Professor  Joseph  Edmund  Wckj<I- 
niaii.  Sc.  D.,  as  his  successor.  Professor  Her- 
man Harrell  Home,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor rif  the  history  of  education  and  hisbiry 
of  philosophy,  to  succeed  Prof«-ssor  J.  P.  (Jordy. 
deceased.  'Ihe  University  rt*ceiveil  in  gifts  dur- 
ing the  year  $25,000.  it  was  also  one  of  the 
U'lietieiaries  of  the  bequest  muiie  by  Jolm 
Stewart  Kennedy  (q.  v. ).  This  Wquest  will 
amount  to  from  $750,000  to  $1,(MH>.01H).  It  was 
announced  by  Chancellor  McCracken  that  this 
sum  would  Ih*  used  to  extinguish  the  debt  of 
the  University.  Tlwre  were  about  98,000  vol- 
umes in  the  library.  Tlie  pnxluciive  funds  of 
the  University  amount  to  about  $I,200,0(M1  and 
the  annual  income  to  about  $36.>.(MM>.  nic 
chancellor  in  1909  was  II.  M.  McUracken. 

NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  A 
private  scientific  wKiety  organir.ed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a zoological  park  for  the 
preservation  of  American  animals  in  New  York 
City.  The  StK-iety,  on  March  24,  1897,  entered 
into  a contract  with  the  city  of  New  York  to 
establish  and  niaintaiii  a zoological  park  in  a 
portion  of  the  wmth  end  of  Bronx  Park,  con- 
sisting of  264  acn-s  of  land  w'hich  comprised 
open  glades.  for*‘st  lands  and  lakes.  Tliis  area 
c»»nstitntes  the  New  York  Zoological  Park.  In 
area  and  in  the  elnlH>ratenesH  of  its  buildings, 
it  is  witliuut  doubt  the  largest  and  most  highly 
developed  zoological  park  in  tlie  W'orld,  'riic 
colh*ctions  maintained  belong  to  the  Society. 
They  comprised  on  July  15.  1909,  1146  siM'cies 
and  5528  K|>ocimens  of  mammals,  hir<ls  and  rep- 
tiles. The  attemlance  at  the  park  in  1909  was 
1.614,953.  The  total  atteiidanw*  from  1899  to 
1909  inclusive  was  10,913,530.  Tlic  Society 
also  manages  and  controls  the  New  York  Aquar- 
ium at  tlie  Battery,  and  through  its  elTorts 
has  develojH'd  the  largest  ami  most  complete 
aquarium  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  that  attempts  to  nmiiitain 
in  a t<’mjM*rate  zone  tropical  collwtions  by 
means  of  heated  sen  water,  which  is  brought  in 
from  the  ojK*n  ocean,  filtrated,  aerated  and 
heated  in  a large  receiving  tank.  Tlie  attend- 
an«'e  at  the  aquarium  during  19fK)  was  3,803,- 
501.  The  Society  haa  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  protection  of  Amerk*an  nniiimis  and  es- 
p«*cially  In  the  pres«*rvation  of  the  American 
bison,  of  which  it  maintains  at  its  |mrk  an 
excellent  herd.  Tlie  memlsTship  at  the  end  of 
)90l»  was  1704.  The  prenident  of  the  executive 
committ<*e  of  the  Society  is  Professor  Henry 
FalrfM'ld  OslK»rn,  and  the  din*chir  of  tlie  Park, 
William  T.  Hornatiay. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  Dominion  of.  .\  self-gov- 
erning ilepciidcncv  of  (ireal  Britain;  a group 
of  islands  in  the  South  Paeilic.  including  the 
North  and  South  (the  largest  two)  islands. 
Steward,  and  some  small  outlying  islands. 
Uapital,  WVlIington. 

Arka  and  Popflation.  Total  area,  104.751 
square  miles  (North,  44.408;  South,  58.f>25; 
Stewart.  66.5).  Up  to  March,  1908.  26.102.809 
acres  had  Is-eti  alieimteiL  Population  (1906), 
936.309  (North.  476,732;  Snith.  411.340; 
Stew,irt  304),  including  47,73!  Mnories.  3038 
liulf-casts,  and  2570  Chinese;  estiniaU'd,  June 
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30,  1000,  l.f)*i0,417.  'n»e  niinilKT  of  marriapo^ 
UOOH)  wi\»  8330;  hirth«,  25,040;  dontiiM,  0043. 
Tho  jKipiilation  of  Um’  chiof  t4iwn8  with  their 
8ul>urb»  WU8  eHtiznated  in  1000  oa  foHowa: 
\Velliiijftt)n,  73,607;  Auckland,  03.544;  Dunedin, 
61,270;  Christchurch,  70,700;  Invercargill,  13,* 
700. 

Edi’catio.v,  etc.  Primarj’  education  is  free, 
secular,  and  conipulw>ry.  'lliere  were  ( I)<*cem- 
Iht,  1008)  1008  public  elementary  achouU.  with 
3080  teachers  and  147,428  pupils;  300  private 
schouls,  with  18,367  pupils;  and  07  village 
HcduKjIs  f«»r  the  Mauris.  There  are  331  ejnlnwed 
colleges  and  grammar  schools.  Tlie  I’niversity 
of  New  Xealand  confers  ^legrees. 

Tin*  State  supports  no  en^Hl.  The  Protes- 
tants numl>ered  (1006)  710,087;  Itomun  and 
otlter  Catholics,  127.227;  Jews,  1807;  Pagans, 
1452;  others  or  unclassed,  24.325. 

pKomcTlOJf.  In  1000,  13.32  jK*r  cent,  of  the 
|>opulntion  were  clash'd  as  agricultural,  pas- 
toral. ami  mineral  producers,  13.00  |>er  cent, 
industrial;  9.04  p«T  cent,  commercial.  Total 
area  (1000)  of  land  under  er«ip»  or  hnikeii  for 
crops,  1,800.630  acres;  umler  stiwn  grasses,  13,- 
623.528.  Alamt  20.(HM),0<MI  uert^  are  under  for- 
est. Area  under  wheat  (1007-H),  103,031  acres, 
yield  5.367.139  bushels;  harlev,  3t>,177  an»l  1,- 
163,406;  corn,  8880  and  503,301;  polatot‘s.  27.- 
035  juid  142,090.  IJvc-Ktock  (1008):  1,816,200 
cattle,  20.083,772  sheep.  1,.352>J32  horses,  241,- 
128  swine.  \Vo.d  dip  (lO(MJ),  175,752.317 
|NJiinds.  The  output  of  o<»al  for  the  year  1008 
was  1.860,975  tons.  Die  aggregate  production 
of  the  imtKjrtant  minerals  to  the  end  of  1007, 
the  aggregate  values,  and  the  value  of  the  out- 
put for  the  year,  are  given  below: 


Ajrfrr^'PCrato  AKKrejo^to  Value  for 
|tru<]uctlon  va)u<-!  1907 


Gold.......  1R.21S.0S0  o*s.  £71.52S.97S  £2,027.4!»0 

(NkU 25.247,542  tons  13.4S5.269  965.706 

Silver 9.4S9.39C  o»s.  1,090.751  169.4S4 

CopiM  r 1.477  tons  18.S25  695 

Iron 3 tons  2R1  101 

Other 14.39R.994  612,399 


Total £100,523.086  £3,776.835 


The  mnniifaetories  numbercil  4186  in  lOUG, 
with  56,359  employees,  and  a enliiH*tive  output 
valucHl  at  £23.755,132.  The  princi|i9il  were 
meat  freezing  and  preserving  plants,  tanneries, 
w'(K)l  M’diiriiig,  etc.,  esUihlishnienta,  sjtw  and 
grist  mills,  butter  and  cheese  factories,  iron 
and  brass  works. 

('OMMKHCK.  Die  impr>rts  and  exports  for  1908 
wer«  valued  at  £17.471.284  and  £16,317.494  re- 
S|M*etively,  (w<miI  £5.332.781;  frozen  meat,  £3,- 
188.515;  gold,  £2.1)04.799;  butter  and  clas^st*, 
£1.954.601),  against  £17,302.8411  and  £20,068.- 
957  for  1907.  Die  Ih»ard  of  Trade  returns  give 
the  following  list  of  articles  of  trade  with  Great 
Britain  in  1908: 


Imports 

Iron  

t'OltOMS  

\Vo<*li-n.s  

Ships  

Apl>:ir«-I  

Machinery  

I.ealhor  

Spirits  

1‘nper  

Various  


£1.341.567 

X5S.348 

6ll,6(iS 

5S2.251 

477.405 

4.59.490 

260.723 

239,473 

1S9.201 

6X0.592 


Total 


£8,707.003 


Exports 

WfX)l  

Mutton  

Butter  

Cheeso  

Skins  

Tallow,  etc 

Beef  (fresh)  

Kauri  

Hemp  


£5.941,7<S 

3.461.5M 

1,250.211 

KOl.m 

596.1«9 

690,42: 

641.600 

419.4U 

410.53$ 


Total 


£14^.6«4.53l 


Other  principal  countries  of  origin  and  des- 
tination are  tlic  Australian  IStates,  the  United 
States,  Pacific  Islands,  India,  and  Ceylon. 

CoMMlsiCATiONS.  In  March,  IIKK).  there 
were  2674  miles  of  government  and  20  miles  of 
privat4*  railroads  in  operation;  10.404  miles  of 
telegraph  lines  (wires,  32,564  miles);  number 
of  pojit-olficeK,  2133.  Exclusive  of  coasting  ves- 
sels, the  total  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1908 
was  6.58  of  1,361,647  tons;  cleared,  056  of  1,- 
331,30.5  tons. 

Finance.  Dk»  total  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909  were  £9.(KU,1S5  and 
£8,785.513,  against  £9,003.980  and  £8.2i:f,iH>5 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  expenditure  fnun 
loans,  including  moneys  spent  under  the  Laruj 
for  Settlements  acts,  amounted  in  1907-8  to 
£3,318,650;  in  1908-9,  to  £4.294,727.  Die  gro'is 
ptildic  debt  stood,  March  31.  1901).  at  £70.938.- 
5.34;  accruinl  sinking  fund.  £3,156.989.  Tliere 
were  (IX‘ccmber,  1907)  five  banks  of  i»«ue  in 
operation,  with  total  average  liabilities  £24>.334.- 
348.  assets  £26,584.230;  568  postal  and  other 
savings  banks,  with  364,422  depositors  and  £12.* 
825,063  deposits  at  end  of  year. 

(JovEBNMENT.  The  Dominion  is  administered 
by  a governor  (1909,  Lord  Plunkett),  aidet!  by 
a responsible  ministry,  and  a legislative  coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  (^vernor  for  s*»ven  years 
(15  members).  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  80  memliers  (4  Maoris)  elected  by  the 
|K>pu)ar  vote  of  l>oth  sexes.  Die  government 
of  the  CfX>k  Islands,  annexed  in  1901,  is  ad- 
ministereil  locally,  under  the  direction  of  New 
Zealand. 

lIisTOBY.  In  January  there  was  a serious 
Iftlior  dispute  lietween  the  miners  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  mine  owmers  and  insurance  com- 
panies on  the  other,  on  the  cjuestion  of  in- 
surance without  medical  examination.  Insur- 
ance was  rnpiiriHl  by  Parliament.  The  insur- 
Htic(>  iHimpanies  and  mine  owners  insisteil  u^xm 
medical  examination,  hut  the  men  ndustMi 
Even  the  Government  Insurance  Department  at 
first  refused  the  risk  on  pneumoconiosis  with- 
out examination,  but  on  January  11  it  agreetl 
to  assume  it  and  finally,  toward  the  ch>^>  of 
the  month,  the  dilTtculties  w'ere  adjusted  and 
the  Minister  of  Mines  announre<i  that  the 
trouble  was  at  an  end.  Die  numbers  of  the 
mieiiiployeil  were  considerable  and  many  were 
emigrating  to  Australia.  A small  amount  was 
available  in  1909  for  relief  work  and  in  the 
summer  the  Minister  of  Finance  pn>posod  a 
measure  for  insurance  against  unemploymeni 
on  the  model  of  the  Churchill  scheme  in  Great 
Britain.  (See  Old  Age  Pensions).  For 
relief  work  the  government  had  been 
spiuiding  £2.400.000  and  was  now  spend- 
ing only  £1.400.000.  It  was  estimated  that 
130,060  ivorknien  wore  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment wxirks,  which  were  now  being  roducx'*!. 
Between  April  and  November,  1908,  45O.tKl0 
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acrc«  wore  Bolcctfd  for  Tlie  |Milioy 

of  pnonoting  dcHirahlo  immigration,  that  ia  to 
Buy.  the  immigration  of  farmorB,  domestic  m'T' 
vantrt  and  farm  handa  wua  again  pro|MJBod  by 
the  Minister  of  Immigration.  To  curry  on  pub- 
lic works,  promote  the  settlement  policy  and 
make  advances  to  settlers,  a loan  was  neces- 
sary. In  October,  the  Premier,  Sir  Jos4‘ph 
Ward,  announced  that  a lt>an  of  one  million 
pounds  Imd  been  obtained  for  thesi'  piir|)OHcs 
and  later  in  the  month  it  was  given  out  that 
the  government  would  introduce  inea.surcs  for 
a State-Guaranteed  Advances  Department  for 
thn  purpose  of  advancing  money  to  settlers, 
working  men,  local  bodies  and  mining  com- 
panies. As  to  the  government's  railway  {lolicy, 
the  Premier  announceil  in  OetoU*r  that  rail- 
way building  would  henceforth  not  be  under- 
taken if  it  was  not  likely  to  pay,  except  on 
condithm  that  the  |>eopIe  guaranteed  earnings 
up  to  three  per  cent.  Early  in  May,  the  Pre- 
mier declared  that  the  finances  were  in  gooil 
condition,  showing  a surplus  of  £I84,(HH)  and  a 
reduction  of  the  lUmting  debt.  As  to  the  Dread- 
nought  fund,  he  said  lie  would  propost*  a plan 
whereby  the  cost  should  1k3  met  within  the 
present  generation.  Public  «*ntinient  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Dreadnought  gift, 
which  was  approved  by  Indh  houses  in  June. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Auckland  Brewers*  and 
Licensed  Victualers*  Association,  it  was  decided 
to  abolish  the  practice  of  employing  Imrmaids 
and  of  k(H*ping  private  bars  and  to  raise  the 
age  of  minors  to  whom  liquor  could  be  sold, 
from  eightwn  to  twenty  years.  This  asst»eia- 
tinn  represented  tlie  entire  wholesale  trade  and 
nearly  all  the  retail  traxle.  Tlie  deeisiem  arose 
from  a poll  on  the  question  of  Prohibition  or 
reducing  the  facilities  for  glutting  liquor,  which 
resulU*<l  in  a large  “mmlerate”  vote.  As  a re- 
sult of  the  liquor  option  vote.  107  hotels  tost 
their  license  on  Juno  30.  It  was  decideil  that 
tlic  Premier  should  attend  the  lmp<Tial  IV- 
fense  Conference.  There  was  some  op|r.)shhm 
to  the  defense  movement.  e>«p<H’ialIy  to  com- 
pulsory military  training,  but  it  came  from  a 
small  minority,  mainly  Socialists,  The  l»u<lp*t 
was  presentiMl  on  KovenilRT  10.  For  the  past 
year  the  ri'venue.H  were  £0,001.185  and  the  ex- 
penditures £8,785.513.  For  the  cniistriietion  of 
the  promiseil  jDcadnought,  a loan  of  not  nn>re 
than  £2.000.000  at  |)or  cent,  was  prop«»s«Ml. 
Tlie  govermiK'nt's  scheme  for  the  n^coiistniclion 
of  tlie  military  wa-l  bast*d  on  the  dtH'isioiis 
of  the  Defense  Conference.  Its  chief  features 
were  as  follows;  Kk'inentary  progre^MVe  train- 
ing between  the  years  of  twelve  and  eighteen; 
two  years  compulsory  training  Udween  eight»vii 
and  twenlyMiiie,  including  drill  on  certain  fixed 
days  and  two  w(H*ks  of  camp  duty;  the  mainte- 
nance of  a volunteer  force  of  20,lK)0.  Tlie  inist 
of  the  new  system  was  eHtimnted  at  £352.000. 
An  increiiHc  in  the  death  duties  was  pro|Nis(Ml 
and  tlie  gtivernment  was  said  to  la*  considering 
ail  increase  in  the  income  tax  and  the  tux  on 
hank  note  issues.  For  the  i*(miing  year  the 
revenue  was  estimated  at  £0.020,0181  and  the 
exjH*nditure  iil  £0,015.078.  On  the  night  of 
February  12.  the  steamship  Penguin  of  the  New 
Zealand  Steamship  Company’s  line,  lanind  from 
Pietoii  to  Wellingbm,  ran  aground  olT  Ciija* 
Terawhati  in  Cook’s  Straits.  'Tlie  crew  and 
|>asHi*ng»*rs,  who  niimls'nMl  about  a hundred,  em- 
barked in  small  boats  and  rafts,  but  only 
twenty-six  reached  the  shore.  The  volcano 


Agauruhoo  was  in  eruption  in  tla*  spring,  throw- 
ing asheji  and  d(*bris  to  a greater  height  than 
ever  before,  estimated  at  eight  thousuiid  feet. 
Some  disturb)U)Ct*s  U»ok  plu4X*  in  the  Cook  group 
of  islands  early  in  the  year  and  in  March  it 
was  refKjrled  that  a British  warship  had  lieen 
sent  to  the  seat  of  the  disorder  and  that  the 
leader  and  others  implicated  had  been  sen- 
ti'iicetl  lo  imprisonment.  Sm*  Gre.\t  Britain. 

NICARAGUA.  A Central  American  repub- 
lic between  iloiidurat^  and  Costa  Hica.  'Die 
capital  is  Managua. 

Ak»;a  ANii  I’opirLATiON.  The  area  is  stated  at 
40,552  s<piaro  miles.  The  estimaUxl  {xipulalion 
is  about  fiOO.OOO,  mainly  Indians  and  mestir.os. 
Tliere  are  some  miihiltoes  and  negroes,  but 
persons  of  unniixe<{  white  race  are  few  in  num- 
ber. Tlie  princi|ml  cities,  with  estimated  popu- 
lation, are:  I^ehn,  03,000;  Managua,  35,000; 

Granada,  2.5.0(H);  Matagnipa,  10,000;  Masaya, 
and  Bluefields,  15,000  each;  Chiiiandegu.  12,- 
7(M>.  There  are  reported  350  elementary  swhools 
and  10  so-oalliHl  colleges.  The  former  universi- 
ties of  I^in  and  Granada  are  now  consolidated. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  form  of 
religion. 

iNDirsTBifis.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry, and  the  leading  crops  are  colTi*e  and 
bananas.  In  recent  years  the  cultivated  area 
has  lsM‘n  extending,  and  this  development  would 
doubtless  proceed  more  rapidly  but  for  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  Various  metal  and  minerals 
occur,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  precious 
stones,  coal,  and  petroleum,  but  the  mining  in- 
dustry is  largely  restricted  to  gold.  There  arc 
vast  forests  containing  rubber  trees,  dye  woods, 
mcMlieinal  plants,  and  valuable  cabinet  woods, 
including  cedar  and  mahogany.  The  colfei*  yield 
for  the  agricultural  year  ll>08  was  about  14,- 
OOO.tMR)  imiinds,  and  the  estimate  for  IfiO!)  was 
Ifi.KOO.tMM)  ismnds.  Nicaraguan  cofTee  is  of  sii- 
}N*rior  quality.  In  Matngalpa  and  .Tinotega 
tlie  cultivation  is  carriisi  on  by  colonies  of 
Americans  and  Germans.  Banana  culture,  es- 
pi»cially  in  the  Bluefields  region,  is  increasing, 
the  annual  production  amounting  to  ahmit  2.- 
OOO.(KK)  hunches.  Sugar,  (ol»aceo.  cacao,  and 
ruhlter  are  imi»ortant  products.  The  live-stock 
industry  has  reached  considerable  prop(irtioris, 
the  estimated  nuniU*r  of  cattle  Isdng  |.2fHUMMl. 
There  are  over  5<K>  registered  mines,  of  wliich 
4!*4  are  gidd  producing.  Tlie  annual  gold  out- 
put utmmnts  to  alKiiit 

t'oMMKBt’K.  In  15HI8  ini[s»rts  were  valued  at 
alsiiit  $3. 452.0(H),  and  ex|K»rts.  alxMit  $2,881,- 
(KM).  The  I’nitnl  States  has  first  place  in  Isitli 
branches  of  trade.  .Aeconling  to  Ameriran  sta- 
tistics, in  1008  Kicnniguu  riveiviHl  from  thn 
I'liitiHl  States  sitipinents  viiIiumI  at  $1,207,103, 
and  sent  thither  goods  valued  at  $1,034,131. 
Thn  hanniia  export  from  Bluefields  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  !.208.(HM)  tmnelies. 
wortli  $531,133.  In  10(Hl.  the  laU'st  year  for 
w'hii'li  full  commercial  details  are  available,  the 
iiu|K»rts  and  ex|M»rts  were  vabnsl  at  $3,408,830 
and  $1,231,018  resjM'ctively.  Of  these  amounts 
.$l.!U4,0(il  anil  $2.402.ft(il  resp«M*tively  were 
crinlited  to  the  Unit«*<l  Stales;  to  Gn»at  Britain. 
$7715.133  and  $452,142:  (Jernmiiv,  $400,380  and 
$458,718;  Frunee,  $l!)3.filil  and’ $4S0.,502.  Tlie 
chief  ex|M>rts  in  lOOfi  were:  CofTi*e.  10.378.210 

pounds,  valued  at  $1,375,070;  Imnamis.  1.401,- 
505  hunches.  $7<H),0<i!);  gold  bullion  and  amal- 
gam, $870,0(50;  rubl>er,  $385,472;  mahogany, 
$284,320. 
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C0MMr5ICATio?«R.  Thrre  are  About  200  miles 
of  railway.  The  National  Railway,  171  milrA, 
is  operat^  in  connection  with  steamers  on  the 
lakes.  Since  1903  it  lias  been  leased  to  a com- 
pany, and  notable  improvements  have  U-en 
made.  There  are  about  20  miles  of  privately 
owned  railway  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Other 
lines  are  projected.  From  San  Miguelito,  on 
I.ake  Nicaragua,  a line  is  under  construction  to 
Monkey  Point,  116  miles  distant,  on  the  (’arib- 
bean  ^a.  A line  is  projected  from  the  Pacific 
port  of  San  Juan  del  8ur  to  Lake  Nicaragua. 
Tliero  are  13.‘>  post-officea  and  about  1600  miles 
of  telegraph  line,  with  over  3100  miles  of  wire. 

Finance.  Reported  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, in  paper  pesos  of  about  Ifi  cents  each,  were 
12.005,115  and  10.556,450  respectively  in  1900. 
and  13,173.890  and  15,832.742  respectively  in 
1907.  At  the  beginning  of  1009,  the  external 
debt  amounted  to  about  £463.000.  In  May  of 
that  year  the  government  obtained  a foreign 
loan  of  £I.250.00<»,  issuing  6 j>er  cent.  Jrold 
bonds,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  pay 
off  the  English  loan  of  1886  (al)Out  £245,000) 
and  the  American  loan  of  1904  (alsnit  $1,000,- 
000).  The  sum  of  £430,000  was  to  1m*  set  aside 
for  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  San 
Miguelito  to  Monkey  Point,  The  internal  debt 
in  1909  amounted  to  about  $5,128,000. 

Govebnment.  lender  the  present  constitu- 
tion, dating  from  March  30,  1905,  the  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  a president,  who  is  elected 
by  direct  vote  for  a term  of  six  years  and  is 
assisted  by  a cabinet  of  five  ministers,  respon- 
sible both  to  himself  and  to  the  Assembly.  The 
legislative  power  devolves  upon  the  National 
Ansembly  (unicameral),  whose  meml>ers  are 
elected  for  six  years.  The  President  in  1909 
(for  the  term  of  1906-12)  was  Jos<^  Santos 
j^laya.  On  December  16  of  that  year  he  re- 
signed. Zelaya  had  werved  as  chief  executive 
for  the  three  four-year  terms  1894-1900  and 
since  1906. 

History.  President  Zelaya  had  long  lM*en  a 
disturbing  factor  in  Central  .American  piditics, 
owing  to  his  aggressive  policy  toward  his  neigh- 
bors, and  had  caused  indignation  among  his  own 
people  by  his  concessions  and  monopolies.  Early 
in  the  year  tl»e  friction  betwe«‘n  him  am]  Presi- 
dent Cabrera  of  Guatemala  for  a time  threatened 
war.  Difliculty  arose  with  the  I'nited  States 
in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  a claim  of  certain 
American  citizens,  and  on  March  17  the  Unite<l 
States  demanded  its  submission  to  arbitration. 
Al)Out  the  same  time  three  American  cruisers 
were  sent  to  Nicaraguan  waters.  The  claim 
was  referre<l  to  arbitration  in  May.  There  were 
reports  of  revolutionary  risings  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  Octolrer  the  revolt  UHsun«*il  formidable 
dimensions  under  General  .Juan  .T.  Estrada,  who 
in  the  early  part  of  that  month  was  declared 
provisional  President.  TIm?  Atlantic  coast  towns 
surrendered  to  the  Revolutionists.  An  engage- 
ment toi»k  place  on  the  Sun  Juan  River  October 
24.  resulting  in  a loss  of  100  kltleil  and  10(1 
wounded  to  the  Zelayans,  Tlie  latter,  however. 
<lefeated  the  Revolutionists  on  NovemlsT  2.  In 
an  engagement  Novenilwr  4.  l»oth  sides 

claimed  the  victory.  On  NovemU*r  H the  Zelay- 
ans fell  into  an  ambush,  losing  100  killed  and 
wouinbsl.  On  November  30.  1000  of  the  Zelay- 
ans  were  attacked  by  the  Revolutionists  and 
defeated  with  a loss  of  80  killed.  The  cause  of 
Estrada  rapidly  strengthened  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed provisional  President  of  the  whole  re- 


public. The  report  (on  NovemlM*r  18)  of  the 
shooting  of  two  .American  citizens.  Groce  and 
Cannon,  by  the  order  of  President  Zelaya,  to 
a vigorous  declaration  by  Secretary  Knox,  on 
November  22.  that  the  g<»vernment  would  d*- 
mand  reparation.  On  I)eceml»er  I,  S«*cretary 
Knox  recognized  the  Estrada  government  and 
dismissed  Zelaya’s  representative  at  Wa-shing 
ton,  informing  him  that  the  United  States  would 
hold  those  who  had  ordered  the  executiem  of 
Gr«M?e  and  Cannon  p<*rs<»nally  responsible.  The 
danger  of  serious  difficulties  Itetween  the  two 
countri<»s  was  averted  by  Uie  resignation  of 
President  Zelaya  on  Decemlicr  16.  See  the 
article  I’.mted'  Statks,  paragraph  on  Forriffn 
Affairs.  • 

NICHOLS,  Ernest  Fox.  An  An>erican  edu- 
cator, inaugurated  October,  1909,  president  of 
Dartmouth  CoIb»ge.  He  was  !>orn  at  I^aven- 
worth,  Kansas,  in  1869,  and  graduated  from  the 
Kansas  Agricultnral  ColU*ge  in  18HH  and  from 
Cornell  I'niversity  as  Master  of  Science  in  1893. 
ami  as  Doctor  of  Science  in  1897.  ITe  carried 
on  graduate  studies  in  physics  at  ('ornell  I'ni 
versity,  1889-92,  University  of  Berlin,  1894-6. 
and  at  Cambridge  University,  1904-5.  He  was 
appointed  Fellow  in  Physics  at  Cornell  I'niver- 
sity in  1H91-2,  and  in  1892  was  chosen  profea^r 
of  physics  at  Colgate  University,  serving  in 
that  {Kisition  until  1898.  In  the  latter  year  lie 
was  calhd  to  the  same  position  at  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  servo^l  until  1903.  From  that 
year  until  1908  he  was  professor  of  experimen- 
tal physics  at  Columbia  University.  He  was 
given  the  Rumford  medal  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  l!M>5. 
He  has  contributdl  pap«*rs  to  various  scientific 
journals,  especially  on  radiation. 

NIGER,  Mn.iTABY  Territory  of  the.  A 
French  territory  of  French  West  Africa  (q.  v. ), 
divided  into  two  districts  (Timbuktu  and  Zin- 
der).  .Area,  534,124  square  miles;  population 
unknown.  Kaclt  district  in  under  a lieiitena4it- 
colunel  responsible  to  the  colonel  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  territory  is  administereii  under  the 
authority  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper- 
Senegal-Kigcr  (q.  v.),  and  its  budget  forms  an 
annex  to  the  budget  of  that  colonv. 

NILE  BRIDGES.  See  BRtix.Efi. 

NITROGEN.  See  (’iiemistby,  lNi>rsTRi.\u 
NITROGEN  COMPOUND.  See  Febtii.- 

IZER.S. 

NITROGEN  OF  SODA.  See  FrRTiLizrji.s. 
NOAILLES,  Emmani'et..  Marquis  de.  A 
French  diplomat,  died  February  16,  1909.  He 
was  l>orn  in  18.30.  the  son  of  Duke  Paul  de 
Ntmilles.  His  early  life  waa  spent  in  study,  but 
<»n  the  declaration  of  the  Republic  he  entered 
tlu»  diplomatic  «<*rvice.  He  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  tlie  Unit«si  States  in  1872.  but  was 
transferred  in  the  following  year  to  Italy,  where 
be  serv»Mi  until  1882.  From  1882  to  1886  he 
representetl  France  in  Turkey,  and  from  1896 
to  1902  in  Germany. 

NOBEL  PRIZES.  A system  of  nw-nrds  es- 
tablislud  from  a fund  of  $H.409,»8KI  IxHpieathed 
by  Dr.  Alfrtnl  Bernhard  No1h*I  in  1896  for  the 
pur|>ose  of  awarding  anmiaJ  prizes  to  “those 
|M*rsi»ns  who  shall  h.ive  contributed  most  ma- 
terially to  the  iMUiefit  of  mankind  ” in  the  y«*ar 
immediately  pn*ceiling.  Prizes  are  <listrihiited 
in  aecordanee  with  a statute  signed  !>y  King 
0«nir  of  Sweden  .lamiary  29,  1900.  Tlie  value 
of  tli4>  prize  now  antuunU  to  alxiut  $38,(KX>. 
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a cnnsidernblp  portion  of  tho  Inonnip  ab- 

gnriMNi  in  the  adniiniatrativo  oxfH'tiHpa  and  aci* 
ontific  investigations  of  the  conimitteeg.  The 
stipulation  that  the  awards  should  l>e  for  some 
aeliievenient  of  the  preceding  year  has  been,  to  a 
large  extent,  disregarded,  as  in  many  cases 
the  life  work  of  the  r»‘cipien(s  had  been  ac- 
complished and  its  value  n^i'ogni/.ed  by  the 
world  long  iK'fore  the  eMtablishment  of  the 
foundation.  The  prize.s  in  science  and  litera- 
ture are  given  at  Stockholm,  and  the  prize 
for  |>eace  at  Christiania,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  founder,  on  lX*ccmlier 
from  noniimitions  submitted  before  February 
1,  prewding.  The  right  to  make  nominations 
is  be-towed  upon  nu»nd>ers  of  tlie  Swedish  Acad- 
emies and  of  ci»rres|>onding  ucadcmics  of  other 
countries,  professors  holding  projier  chairs  in 
Scandunavian  and  certain  foreign  universities, 
previous  n-cipients  of  Kol>el  pri2u>s  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  Notices  of  those  who 
rewivetl  the  prizes  in  11101)  are  given  in  tlKs 
luhln  ladow; 

Tiik  Rkcipiknts  of  the  Noiiei.  Prizes 


Name  Year  Nationality 

Physics 

Wilhelm  Konnul  R^ntgen 1901  German 

• H.  A.  l^rents 1902  Dutch 

1 P.  Zeeman  1902 

Henri  Bec<iuerel  1903  French 

i Pierre  Curie  1903  French 

I Madame  Sklodowska  Curie.  1903  Polish 

I.ord  Rayi«*lgh  1904  Knglish 

Philipp  von  Lenard  1905  German 

Joseph  J.  Thompson 1906  KngU.sh 

Albert  A.  Mlchelson  1907  American 

Gabriel  Llppmnn  1908  French 

I William  Marconi  1909  Italian 

1 Ferdinand  K.  Hraun 1909  German 

Chemistry 

Jakobus  H.  van  t fluff 1901  Dutch 

Kmll  Fischer  1902  fierman 

Svante  Arrhenius  1903  Swedish 

Sir  William  Ramsay  I904  Knelish 

Adolph  von  Bueyer  1905  German 

Henil  Moissan  1906  French 

Edward  Bdchner  1907  German 

Ernest  Rutherford  1908  English 

Wilhelm  Oslwuld  1909  German 

Medicine 

Emil  Behring  1901  German 

Ronald  Rf»ss  1902  Engll-sh 

Niels  U.  FInsen 1903  Danish 

Ivan  Petrovltch  Pavlov 1904  Russian 

Robert  Koch  1906  tlerman 

1 Camille  Golgi  1IM>$  Italian 

1 Santiago  Roman  y Cajal...  1906  finish 

Charles  Alphonse  Eavernn...  1907  French 

J Paul  Ehrlich  1908  German 

\ Elle  Metchnlkuff  1908  Russian 

Theodor  Kocher  1909  Swiss 

Literature 

Armnnd  Sully-Prudhomme. . . 1901  French 

Theodor  Mommsen  1902  German 

BJdnwtJeme  BJilrnson  1903  Norwegian 

1 Frfd^rlc  Mistral  1904  French 

1 Jos^  Kch«»gamy  1904  Spanish 

Henryk  Slenklewlc*  1905  Polish 

GlosuO  Carducci  1906  Italian 

Rudynrd  Kipling  1907  English 

Rudolph  Eueken  1908  German 

Selma  Lagerldf  1909  Swedish 

Peace 

J Ifenrl  Dunant  1901  Swiss 

\ Fr<^d0rle  Piisny  1901  French 

J Elle  Duoommun  1902  Swiss 

1 Albert  Gobnt  1902  Swiss 

Wlllliitn  R.  rremer 1903  English 

Institute  of  International  laiw  1904  International 

Bertha  von  Suttner 19or»  Austrian 

Theodore  RtM)s«*velt  1906  American 

J I^iuts  Remiult  1907  French 

i Ernesto  T.  Monota  1907  Italian 

K.  F.  Arnoldson  1908  Swedish 

.M.  P.  Bajer  1908  French 

d'Esinnmellee  de  ronslant.  1909  Danish 

Auguste  51.  Reenajrt  1909  Belgian 


NOKTH  CAROLINA 

NOMINATION  REFORM.  See  Electoral 
Ue>x)bm. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  One  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Division  of  the  United  States.  Its 
area  is  52,426  square  miles.  TIm*  |K>pulation 
in  1600,  according  to  a Federal  estimate  made 
in  that  year,  waa  2,142.084. 

Mineral  PBonrcTioN.  TIhj  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1008  was  $2,- 
145,047  as  ct>mpared  with  a value  of  the  prod- 
ucts in  1907  of  $2,061,381.  The  most  important 
of  the  products  are  those  of  clay,  which  were 
valued  in  1008  at  $943,068,  ns  compared  with 
$1,315,822  in  1007,  Next  in  point  of  value 
is  atone,  $800,177  in  1908,  as  compared  with 
$032,209  in  1007.  Mica  was  produced  in  1008 
to  the  value  of  $127,870,  as  compare*!  with 
$225,206  in  1907.  The  production  of  monaz.ite 
and  zircon  is  important.  In  1008  the  product 
was  valued  at  $37,244,  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  product  in  1007,  $54,870.  Otlar 
products  of  considerable  iiii|)ortance  arc  talc, 
and  sojipatone,  lime,  mineral  waters,  and  sand* 
lime  brick. 

Aoricvltube  and  Stock  Raisi?io.  The 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1009.  according 
to  figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  as  foIlow's:  Corn,  48,686,- 

000  bushels,  valued  at  $41,383,000  from  2,808,- 
000  acres;  winter  wheat,  5,415,000  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $6,877,000  from  670.000  acres;  oats, 

3.234.000  husliels,  valued  at  $2,134,000  from 

106.000  acres;  rye,  122,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$126,000  from  13.000  acres;  buckwheat,  99,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $79,000  from  6,000  acres; 
potatoes,  1,850,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,408.- 
000  from  25. (MK)  acres;  hay,  242.000  tons,  valued 
at  $3,485,000  from  176,000  acres;  tobacco,  144,- 
000, OfM)  pounds,  valued  at  $13,680,000  from 

240.000  acres.  In  the  acreage,  production  and 

value  of  tobacco  North  ('aro)ina  far  surpasses 
any  other  State  except  Kentucky.  The  tobacco 
crop  of  1000  was  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  1008,  which  was  134.000.000  pounds.  The 
acrejige  decreased  from  200.000  to  240.000  in 
1000.  The  cotton  crop  in  1000  w'as  estimated 
at  615,000  l»al«s.  as  compared  with  019,000  l»ales 
in  1008.  The  maximum  of  the  cotton  crop  was 
712,218  hales  in  1904-5.  Tl»e  cultivation  of 
rice  has  practically  cease*!  in  North  Carolina 
and  larger  areas  are  lM*ing  <levot<*d  to  early 
gardening  for  northern  markets.  The  number 
of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1009, 
was:  Horses,  102.000;  mules,  181.000;  dairy 

COW’S.  207.000;  other  cattle.  440.IHI0;  sheep, 
215.000;  swine.  1.356.000.  The  wool  clipp^ 
in  1009  w'AS  633,600  j>ounds. 

F'lSill-TRrE^*.  The  value  of  tin*  products  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De- 
C<*nil»cr  31.  1008,  was  $1,776,020.  Of  these 
prfxliicts  the  most  important  in  point  of  value 
was  shad,  of  which  3.042.300  pounds,  valued 
at  $372,020,  were  taken.  Next  in  point  of  value 
was  oysters,  of  which  there  were  taken  807.700 
bushels,  valued  at  $235,040.  Following  in  order 
of  rank  of  value  of  the  products  were  mullet, 
$14,760;  ak’wives.  $140,380;  hard  clams.  $81,- 
700;  crabs.  $34,340;  Spanish  mackerel.  $34,210; 
kingfish.  $27,710.  Other  important  fish  taken 
were  black  l»as8.  hluetish,  hiitterfish.  croaker, 
mullet  and  iwrch.  There  were  4s803  inde[>(*nd- 
ent  fishermen  engag***!  in  the  fisheries  of  (he 
State,  and  4878  wage-earning  fishermen  were 
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omploTod.  TIjo  imnil»cr  of  vossrls  onffnjrPtl  was 
2HU.  valurd  at  $220,5144. 

Kdi'cation.  The  latest  fitfuros  nvailahle  for 
public  instruction  in  tl»c  State  arc  thos4*  for 
loos,  when  there  was  a total  achool  population 
of  715.716.  Of  thU  numl)er  483,1)15  were  white, 
and  231.801  colored.  The  total  enrollment  in 
all  whoola  in  1007  waa  407,716.  Of  this  num* 
lM>r  346.575  were  white  and  151,141  colored. 
TIm*  total  number  of  tenchera  employed  was 
10,550,  of  whom  7775  were  white  and  2775 
colort'd.  The  averaRt*  salary  of  all  white  teach- 
ers per  month  was  $>35.34  and  of  colored 
teachers  $24.32. 

Ki.nasck.  The  report  of  tl»e  State  Treaa- 
urer  for  the  biennial  ppri«Kl  of  11M)7-H  showed 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1008  of  $2,886,439 
and  disbursenientw  of  1^,605.594.  The  larfreat 
receipts  are  from  taxes  on  insurance  companies, 
from  dividends  of  the  North  Carolina  Kailmad, 
from  the  railway  pr<iper(y  tax,  from  State 
prison  earninpa  and  from  county  taxes.  The 
chief  dishurseinents  are  for  e<lucation,  for  the 
State  prison,  interest  on  debt,  and  for  pen- 
sions. 

Charities  and  Cobrectioxs.  Tbe  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in 
1909,  with  their  population  on  November  30, 
1909,  are  as  follows:  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 

sane (white),  Raleijih,  663;  Slate  Hospital  for 
Insane  (white).  Morjranton,  1166;  State  Hos- 
pital for  Insane  (colored),  Goldsboro,  680; 
Danperous  Insane  Department,  W’nnls  for  Iwth 
races  (penitentiary),  50;  School  for  the  Blind 
(white),  Raleiph,  172;  School  for  the  Colored 
Blind  and  Deaf,  Baleiph,  182;  Scht»ol  for  Deaf 
(white),  Morpanton.  2.39;  Soldiers’  Home  (Con- 
federate), 101;  Oxford  Orphanage  for  white 
children.  324;  Oxford  Orphanape  for  colored  chil- 
dren, 150;  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School 
(Reform  Schord).  Concord.  48;  North  Carolina 
Tul>erculo8i8  Sanatorium,  Montrose,  (opene<l  for 
six  months.  32  in  clinr;:^,  closed  for  extensive 
additions,  was  op^-netl  for  patients  at  (he  close 
of  (he  year)  ; Epileptic  (?olony.  Slate  Hospital, 
Raleigh,  was  completed  at  the  cltwc  of  the  year, 
but  not  opened  for  patients;  State’s  Prison, 
Raleigh,  prisoners  distribute>»l  at  prison.  State 
Farm  and  railroad  camps,  710.  Tliere  are  also 
a niiml>er  of  county  camps  where  prisoners  aro 
retained  to  work  the  highways  an<l  do  not  go 
to  the  .State’s  Prison,  the  countiej*  having 
entire  charge  of  them.  The  two  orphanagi's 
at  Oxford  and  the  Training  School  are  not 
entirely  under  State  control.  They  receive 
a large  part  of  (he  sup|M>rt  from  the  State  and 
there  are  diriK^tors  representing  the  State  on 
the  iMMird,  hut  the  Mu.**ons  eontrol  the  Oxford 
Orplwnage  for  whites,  the  colored  Baptists  the 
cob)red  orphanage,  and  a corporation  of  philan- 
thropic persona  the  Training  S<*h(H»|. 

PouTics  A.vn  (iovERNMENT.  On  January  19, 
l/H*  Slater  (>ve*rman  was  elected  Cnited  .*<tates 
Senator  to  succeed  hinmelf.  He  received  every 
DeiiUKTatic  vote  in  laith  Houses,  having  no  op- 
position in  his  party.  S(M*nce  B.  .Adams,  the 
Republican  State  Chairnmn,  received  the  Re- 
publican vote.  As  a result  of  the  eh^etion  held 
on  May  2t>.  1908,  which  ratified  the  law  passi-d 
at  a special  legislative  Mission  in  1908.  pro- 
hibition went  into  effect  on  Jamuiry  1,  1909. 
The  legislature  paswvl  on  March  8 a measure 
providing  for  strict  insi>eetiim  of  all  illmni- 
nuting  oils  offered  for  sale  in  the  State.  A 
child  labor  law  introduced  into  the  legislature 


was  killed  by  the  action  of  that  body  <a 
March  6. 

I.i:ul8LATiox.  Among  tla*  measures  eaiftel 
by  the  legislature  of  I90t)  are  those  noted 
below:  Acts  were  passe<l  providing  for 

protection  of  forests,  permitting  the  cultirs- 
tion  of  oysters,  and  regulating  the  Mile  of  fo>l- 
Htiitfs  and  the  packing  ami  selling  of  tisli.  Pro- 
vision w'as  mailo  for  tlic  ap{s>intnu*nt  of  ia- 
s|M*ct<jrs  of  ehH’tric,  gas  and  water  metrrs. 
f^'ats  for  female  employees  were  prescribrd. 
Measures  were  passed  prohibiting  hlacklistiBit 
in  the  State.  It  is  forbidden  to  evade  tbe  ex 
emption  laws.  Tbe  practice  of  opt<*m«*try  is 
regulated  and  provision  is  made  for  tlie  free 
treatment  of  indigent  persons  having  diphtberii. 

0>TKfB8:  Governor,  \V.  \V.  KitcluD; 

Lieutenant-Governor,  \V.  C.  New  land;  Secretary 
of  State,  .1.  B.  Grimes;  Treasurer,  B.  R.  Lacy; 
Auditor,  B.  K.  Dixon;  Attorney -General,  T.  W. 
BIckett;  Superintendent  of  Education,  J.  Y. 
Joyner;  ('ommissionor  of  Agriculture.  \V.  A. 
Graham;  CommissioruT  of  insurance,  J.  R 
Young;  Adjutant-General,  J.  F.  ArraQeld — all 
IXmiocrats. 

JuniciAKY.  Supremo  Court:  Chief  .Tusticp. 

Walter  C'lark,  Dem.;  Justices,  (ieorge  IL 
Brown,  Dem.;  William  A.  Hoke,  I>‘m. ; James 
S.  .Manning,  Deni.;  P.  I).  Walker,  l>em. ; Clerk, 
Thomas  S.  Kenan,  Dem. 

13ie  State  legislature  of  15M)9  was  composed 
of  40  D»'niocrats  and  10  Republicans  in  tbe 
Simate,  and  96  Democrats  and  24  Republicaos 
in  the  Ibnise.  Tlte  Slate  representatives  in 
Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Com- 
grrsa  of  the  article  Cnited  Statkj;. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA.  One  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division  of  the  Cnited  States.  Its  area  is 
70,837  »<juare  miles.  The  fK>puIntion  in 
ac(H>rding  to  a Fe<leral  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  536,103. 

.Mi.nkkal  I’BODUCTIOX.  The  mineral  products 
of  the  State  are  not  important.  They  include 
clay  pnaiucts,  coal,  natural  gas  ami  stone.  Of 
th**s4»  coal  is  the  most  iin|iortant,  the  total  pro- 
duction in  1908  being  ,320,742  abort  tons,  val- 
ued at  $.522,110.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  priducts  of  the  State  in  UK>8  was 
$738,818,  as  compareti  with  a value  of  the 
prmluct  in  1907  of  $875,180. 

AoKiriLTIKK  AND  Stik-K  RaI.SI.V«.  The 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  iho  principal 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  I90!»,  according  to 
figurort  of  tlie  I’nited  States  Ih'partnient  of 
Agriculture,  were  oa  follows:  Corn,  6.04.5.0(ni 

bushels,  valued  at  $,3..325,t«M)  from  lO.A.taai 
acr<*s;  spring  wheats  90.072.(MiO  bushels,  valued 
at  $K.3..501.0U0  from  6.625,000  acres;  oata.  49.- 
600.0110  bushels,  vnliirsl  at  $l(i.368,0»H)  from 
l,.5.50,mK)  acres;  barley.  20.727,<KH)  bushels  val- 
ued at  $H.JH3.000  from  987.000  a*T€M;  rye. 

478.000  bushels,  valued  at  $272,000  fnmi  26.<io“ 
nere.s;  flaxseed.  14,229.000  bushels,  valued  at 
$22,310,000  from  1.530, (K)0  acres;  potatoes, 
4.HKMHM)  bushels,  Valued  at  $1,980,000  fnira 

40.000  acri*s;  hay.  266,000  tons,  valuoil  at  $1.- 
330, iKH)  from  104.1MK)  acres.  In  the  prfM)urtii»o 
of  spring  wheat  North  Dakota  is  surpassed 
only  by  Minnesota.  The  crop  of  190*» 
greatly  in  excess  of  (hat  of  1908,  which  was 

68.428.000  bushels.  The  acreage  also  materia  Hr 
increased.  In  the  production  of  barley  this 
Slate  is  among  the  first.  The  crop  of 

was  slightly  larger  than  that  of  11M18.  whieft 
Was  I8, 330,000  bushels.  lo  the  production  of 
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flaxseed  Xorth  Dakota  by  far  8urpaBse<l  any 
otlier  State.  Tbe  crop  of  1909  was  considerably 
larffcr  than  that  of  1908,  which  was  13,770,000 
bushels.  Tl»e  area  devoted  to  flax  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  five  years.  The  num- 
lx‘r  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  January 
1.  1909,  was  as  follows:  Horses,  712,JK)0;  dairy 

cows,  247.0(H);  other  cattle,  016.000;  sheep, 
021,000;  swine,  206,000.  The  estimated  wool 
clipped  in  1909  was  3,200,400  pounds. 

Education.  Tlie  enumeration  of  school  chil- 
dren l»etween  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  years 
in  1909  was  149,000.  Of  this  number  1.35,000 
were  cnrolb'^l  in  the  public  schools,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  92,000.  The  num- 
ber of  men  teachers  was  1106  and  of  women 
5198.  The  uveriige  monthly  salary  paid  to 
teachers  was  <*49.75.  The  total  expenditures 
during  1909  for  educational  purposes,  includ- 
ing cost  of  common  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  was  $4,200,000.  The  educa- 
tional iii.'^titutions  of  the  State  arc  prospering 
greatly,  and  the  graded  and  liigh  schools  are 
increasing  in  efficiency,  vocational  education 
being  given  n permanent  place  in  tbe  course 
of  study.  TliP  one  educational  interest  which 
fails  to  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  others 
is  the  rural  school,  and  the  efforts  of  the  school 
authorities  are  being  directed  to  improve- 
ment. During  1909  provision  lias  been  made 
for  increase<l  supervision,  and  a vigorous  cam- 
paign wa.s  made  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  rural  sch<M>l.  The  introduction  of  elemen- 
tary agriculture  into  all  the  rural  schools  took 
place  during  the  year. 

Finance.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1908  was  $582,905.  The  income  for 
the  fiscal  year  1909  was  $1,588,010.  while  the 
ex|)emlitures  were  $3,6.36,053,  leaving  a Iml- 
ance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $1,494,862. 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  arc  general  taxa- 
tion and  corporation  ta.xcs,  and  the  chief  dis- 
bursements are  for  legislative  appropriation. 
State  institutions,  and  general  expenses  incident 
to  State  government.  The  lK>nded  debt  at  tbe 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $692,300. 

CiiARiTlKS  AM*  Corrections.  The  charita- 
ble and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State 
include  the  insane  asylum  at  Jamestown,  jieiii- 
tentinry  at  Bismarck,  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Devil’s  Ltike,  Reform  School  at  Mandaii,  In- 
stitution for  Ft'eble  Mimb*d  at  Ornfton,  Sol- 
diera*  Home  at  Lisbon,  tl»e  Blind  Asylum  at 
Bathgate,  and  the  Imlustrial  School  at  Ellen- 
dale.  A law  of  1907  provi<led  for  tlie  parole 
of  «*rtain  classes  of  prisoners  under  suspended 
sentence. 

Politics  and  Oovkrnmknt.  Senator  Martin 
N.  Johnson,  who  was  elected  Senator  as  a 
result  of  the  election  in  XovemlnT,  1908,  died 
Oclolter  21,  1909.  Fountain  L.  Tliompson  was 
appointed  his  successor.  Several  im|)ortant 
measures  were  passf^l  at  the  legislative  session 
of  1909,  and  these  are  notcnl  in  the  paragraph 
Im*Iow.  On  March  1 the  Senate  {>ass<>d  the 

House  resolution  granting  a popular  vote  on 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  provide 
equal  suffrage.  Sin*  Electoral  Reform. 

Leoiklation.  Among  the  mo.osures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  note<l 
below:  An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 

issuance  of  bomls  and  warrants  to  secure  see<l 
grain  for  needy  farmers.  A public  tulH'rculosis 
tutmiforiiim  was  establisltcd.  The  capital  of 
the  State  waa  fixed  at  Bismarck.  The  Bale 


of  cigarettes  to  minors  was  prohibited,  as  well 
us  the  solicitation  of  orders  for  intoxicating 
liquors  and  advertisements  of  liquors.  Meas- 
ures were  passed  providing  for  the  sanitation 
of  hotels.  Provisions  were  made  for  the  regu- 
lation of  child  labor.  A pure  RkkI  law  was 
enacted.  Cities  are  authorized  to  fix  the  rates 
for  gas  and  provide  for  a non-partisan  judi- 
ciary and  for  a legislative  reference  department. 

Officers:  Governor,  John  Burke;  Lieuten- 

ant-Governor, R.  S.  Ix‘wis;  Secretary  of  State, 
Alfred  Bluisdell;  Treasurer,  G.  I-*.  Bickford; 
Auditor,  I).  K.  Brighthill;  Attorney-General, 
Andrew  Miller;  Superintendent  of  Education. 
\V.  L.  Stockwell;  Adjutant-General,  A.  P. 
Peake;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  W.  C. 
Gilbrath;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  E.  C. 
Cooper;  Commissioner  of  Public  I.ands,  Alex. 
Macdonald — all  Republicans,  except  Burke, 
Dem. 

JCDICLVBY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
David  E.  Morgan;  Justices.  Charles  J.  Fisk, 
B.  F.  SfmJding,  John  Carmody,  S.  E.  Ellsworth; 
Clerk,  R.  D.  Hoskins — all  Ropublican.s,  except 
Fisk  and  Carmoily. 

The  State  I..cgi»laturc  of  1909  was  composed 
of  40  Republicans  and  7 Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  89  Republicans  and  6 Democrats 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  In?  found  in  the  section  Congresa 
of  the  article  United  States. 

NORTHERN  NIGERIA.  A British  pro- 
tectorate  in  Western  Africa.  .\rea,  2.50.400 

square  miles;  fwjpiilation,  estimated  (1907)  at 
7. 164. 751,  The  Fulani,  the  Ifausos.  and  other 
prominent  tribes  are  Mohammedans;  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  paganism  prevails. 
Slave  caravans  still  journey  to  Bornu,  Zola, 
and  Muri  from  German  Adnmawa,  in  spite  of 
tl»e  elTorts  of  the  British  government  to  sup- 
press the  trade.  Mission  schools  only  are 
maintained.  The  chief  products  arc  rubber, 
ground-nuts,  shea  butter,  ivory,  hides,  live  stock, 
palm-oil  and  palm-kernels.  C'otton  and  to- 
bacco are  grown.  Salt  and  soda  dejwsits  exist; 
tin,  iron,  and  silver  ore  are  mintnl.  The  im- 
portation of  spirits  is  prohibited.  The  trade 
is  mostly  by  caravans,  which  make  use  of 
Kano  as  nn  emporium.  A railway  runs  from 
Barijuko  to  Zurigaru  (22  miles)*.  A light 
railway  is  under  construction  from  Baro,  on 
the  Mger,  to  Kano  (400  mile.s).  This  line 
will  connect  witlj  the  Southern  XIgtwia  Rail- 
way. There  are  2107  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  (1907-8).  £508.00.5 
and  £498.302,  resjan^tively.  Ini|M*rial  grant- 
in-aid  (1907-8),  £290,IMK);  1909-10,  £273.(KM). 
Governor  and  Comma nder-in-Chief  (1909),  Sir 
H.  Hesketh  Bell,  with  lieaiiquartcrs  at  Zungaru. 

History.  On  May  II  it  was  announcetl  that 
a native  police  force,  while  making  its  way 
toward  Giissoro  umler  British  officers,  fell  into 
an  ambush  and  eleven  of  tlie  men.  one  officer 
and  a native  chief  were  kill<Hl.  A rising  oe- 
currctl  at  Kuta  and  a force  was  dls|w\tched 
to  tlie  jKiint  on  May  9.  In  July  the  Mvelem 
trilH?  attacked  the  Britisb  Assistant-Resident. 
The  work  on  the  Baro-Knno  railway,  though 
delayed  by  rains,  continued  actively,  and  early 
in  tbe  autumn  the  crmipletion  of  the  145tli  mile 
was  announced.  Xativc  labor  was  readily 
secured. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY.  An 
institution  of  higher  learning  at  Evanston,  111., 
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foundfHl  in  1851.  Tlit*  of  Liberal  Arts. 

C'oIIejjp  of  Kn^iijoering',  School  of  Music,  Evans- 
ton AcH(len»y.  and  llic  School  f»f  Oratory  arc  at 
Evanston,  twelve  niiteK  fn»tn  Chicafto.  The  Law 
School  of  Pharmacy,  Dental  School,  and  School 
of  Commerce  are  in  C'hicago.  The  attendance 
in  IflOJl  was  4808  and  the  faculty  numbered 
384.  There  were  127.005  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary. Tl»e  Collepe  of  En^ineerinp  was  estab- 
HsIuhI  in  1U07  and  the  School  of  Commerce  in 
1008.  New  huildin|;s  for  the  Enpineering  De- 
pHrlinont  and  a new  g%*ninaBium  were  com- 
pleted during  the  year,  l^lie  prote<-tive  funds 
of  tl»e  Cniversity  amounted  in  IROO  to  $.3,- 
Ol.'LtiiO  and  the  total  income  was  $1,070,052. 
The  n*ceipts  from  benefactions  during  the  year 
arnountetl  to  $403,101.  The  president  is  Abram 
Winegardner  Harris. 

NORTON,  Charles  T.edyard.  An  American 
journalist  and  author,  who  died  Decenil>er  15, 
IfOJO.  He  was  Ixim  in  Farmington.  Conn.,  in 
1837  and  groiluated  from  Vale  College  in  1850. 
He  continued  his  studies  at  the  Sheflield  Sei- 
eiitiftc  School  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment of  the  New  York  National  (luard.  He 
served  throughout  the  war  and  was  mustered 
out  in  ISfitl  as  colonel  of  tlie  Seventy-eighth 
Regiment  of  the  I’luted  States  colored  troops. 
He  acted  for  a year  as  manager  of  a cotton 
plantation  in  Southern  Ixmisiann.  hut  was 
mreed  by  ill  health  to  turn  to  literary  pur- 
suits. From  18(]H  to  1878  he  e<lite<l  the‘rfrn>- 
tian  f'ninn,  and  was  suhs(><]ueiit ly  connert«Ml 
editorially  with  the  Domestic  \h>nthfif.  Our 
fVm/iwr«<  and  Outing,  His  puhlishfsl  works  in- 
clude ('anoeinfj  in  Kunucliia  (with  John  Hnhl)er- 
t(*n,  1878);  A Handbook  of  Florida  (3d  e<l., 
1H1»2)  : Political  Americanisms  (I8h0)j  and 
Jack  Benson’s  Log  (1895). 

NORWAY.  A constitutional  monarchy  of 
northern  Europe;  capital,  ('hristianin. 

Area  ani>  Popri.ATioN.  The  monarchy  covers 
an  area  of  124,122  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1900  was  2,240.032,  ami  w.is  estimated 
I)eceml»er  31.  1907,  at  2.330, .3i;4.  The  total 
emigration  in  1907  was  22,13.5;  in  1908,  8497; 
and  during  the  first  six  mouths  of  1909  was 
estimated  at  19.757 — more  than  twiet*  the  mim- 
her  for  the  entire  preceding  year.  There  were, 
in  1907,  13.9.53  marriages,  fiO.722  births,  ami 
32.789  deaths.  (Iirisfinnia  ha<!.  in  19(8).  227.- 
02«  inhahilants;  Rerg»*n,  72.251  (80,000  in 

1905);  Trondhjem,  .38.180;  Stavanger.  .30.(113. 

Eol'catiox.  Primary  e<iucation  is  compul- 
sory. In  190r>  the  pupils  in  public  elementary 
schools  numbered  3.5H..5.39;  those  in  secondary 
sehords,  10.227;  in  commercial  and  private 
schools.  4522;  in  normal  schools,  9.3.3.  The 
Cniversify  of  ('hristiania  had.  in  1907.  1.3.37 
students.  The  national  church  and  the  onlv 
one  endow’ed  by  tl»e  state  is  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran,  with  a clergy  mmiinated  by  the 
King.  All  nligions  (except  Jesuitism)  are 
toleratcfi. 

Iniu'stries.  The  fisheries  constitute  <»ne  f>f 
the  nifwi  ini]K)rtant  of  Norway's  industries. 
Some  8.3.000  men  with  19,000  craft  of  various 
kimls  and  dinieiisions,  are  annually  eng:ige<l 
ill  Hie  Norwegian  winter  c«k1  fisheries.  The 
results  of  the  eod  fisheries  of  all  Norway  dur- 
ing the  last  thr«H*  fishing  years,  ending  the 
latter  part  of  June  in  each  y«‘ar,  were  as 
follows: 


I!»0T  lt>0S 

Fish,  pounds 104.720.000  106.040.000  124.300.M 

Steamed  medi- 
cine oils.  RkI.,  1.242.676  1.566.266  l,336.m 

Raw’  livers,  gal.  577,676  677.976  733,0(} 


The  Finnmrk  fishery  hud,  in  190*»,  one  oi 
the  l»c8t  seasons  on  record,  the  aggregate  catch 
of  c<kI  amounting  to  1 14,4lM).(HK)  iMUinds.  TV 
canning  of  sarilities  is  a rapi<l)y  increasint 
industry  on  the  western  coast.  There  are  now 
about  forty  factories,  employing  several  thoq 
sand  men.  women  and  children,  and  turning 
out  during  a good  H«>ason  50.I8MLOOO  tins  of 
from  20  to  44  fish  each.  In  19(8),  14.150  per- 
sons were  engage<l  in  herring  fisheries,  and  4608 
in  mackerel  fisliery. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  is  estimated 
at  3724  square  miles;  under  forests.  2H.23R 
s^juare  miles.  (See  Forestry.)  For  its  oereah 
Norway  is  mainly  dependent  on  impfirts,  and 
home  priKluction  is  d«'elining.  In  1907  the  total 
wheat  production  was  2(K).000  bushels.  again-«t 
30.3.000  biislH'ls  in  1900;  oats.  1907.  «.OOO.O0>». 
against  9,297.000  in  1906.  The  census  of  li\,- 
HtiH-k  DecemlKT  3,  1900,  was  oa  follows:  Hors#-*. 
172,999;  cattle.  950.201;  sheep.  99H.819;  goata 
214,594;  swine.  10.3, .348;  reindeer,  108.784. 

The  varimia  mining  estahlishmenta  (about  50) 
gave  employment  in  1900  to  .3347  person*, 
against  4.300  in  190.3.  The  total  value  of  min 
eral  products  in  1906  was  9.848.000  kroner:  of 
smelting  prixlucts.  2.862.1XH)  kroner.  Silver 
( IHo.(HH)  kroniT  in  1906),  copj*er  ore  (2,314.- 
(XMI),  pyrites  (5.171,000),  iron  ore  ( 1,0-43,000 1 . 
feldspar  (380.(MH)),  and  apatite  (174,)M>0»  an* 
the  chief  riiineral  products.  Of  the  smelting 
urcKlucts  in  1906  silver  was  valued  at  500, OOt* 
kroner,  cfipjier  at  2,l82,00t>. 

FoRKKi.N  ('oMMtRCE.  The  total  iinprirts  of 
1908  a!noiint»*d  to  376,129,000  kroner  ( 1 krone 
^26.8  cents)  against  38.3.707.800  in  1907-  tV 
total  ex|K>rts.  to  240,077,000  kroner,  agwinst 
233,l(M),9tM)  in  1907.  The  principal  imports  for 
home  consumption  and  expi^rta  of  domealic  orod- 
lie»»  wore  (1908)  as  follows:  ^ 


Import.** 

rereals  

Kroner 

Textilea  

r.wi  

Oils  

Oolonhil  pntdueta 

• . ,3S.;00.(n>s 

31.JOe.oee 

• . - . ?7.7d*>,Oo*» 

Mineral  produrts  

.Metal  manufaetures  

Metals  (raw)  

• . 24.7^!**o»> 

- 22.2oo.«vs. 

Animal  pnKUiets  

Hhles  ;iml  leather  

Exports 

Animals  and  animal  products 

WiMiden  manufartures  

Kr<»ner 

. . . . 72.61*0,000 

I’aper  and  omtluets  thereof 

HIcb-s  jtnd  leather 

Oils  

. ...  l'*.VOO,OiS> 

;*.5»»oo<v« 

3'extlles  

I)niKs  and  colors  

joO'HSi 

Of  vcgefahle  oils  the  imports  in  1908  were 
10,211. 020  kilos,  against  9.122.870  kilos  in  1907. 
ImjMirts  of  llcmr  in  1908  aniuuntetl  to  5C.2.31 
Ituig  tons;  of  meal  (ehielly  rye)  to  29..3.35  ton-*. 
Imports  of  breud-.stuirs  and  packing-house  pn»d 
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urtB  from  Arfjentina  arc  Incr(*a9lng  on  account 
of  thp  (lirwt  atonniship  servict*  now  oatablished 
between  the  two  countries.  Germany  furniahed 
(1008)  imports  to  the  value  <»f  111,683,000 
kroner,  and  received  exports  to  the  value  of  37,* 
4H2,(K»0  kroner;  Great  Britain,  04,4(K».000  and 
01.730,000;  Sweden.  41.468,000  and  12.361,000; 
l)*'nmark,  27.324.000  and  9,606,000;  Russia  and 
Finland,  26.914,000  and  6.868,000;  Tnited 
States,  18,104.000  and  tl.162.000;  Netherlands, 
16,690,000  and  21.477.000. 

CoMMU.viCATloNS,  Tho  total  lenpth  of  rail- 
ways  at  the  e»ul  of  the  fiscal  year  1908  was 
1605  mikvH,  of  wlkich  1354  miles  were  owne<l 
by  the  state.  The  state  lines  ha<l  a capital  of 
199.700,0tK)  kroner,  and  a p-oss  income  of  16,- 
815.312,  the  net  earnings  Udn}?  alsait  24  per 
ce*nt.  on  tl>e  capital;  total  expmditure,  11,871,- 
741  kroiier;  jjoi»ds  carried,  3,!H)8..363  metric 
tons;  passenper.s,  9,696,102.  Private  compa- 
owncMl  251  miles;  capita)  invt*sted,  7.205, tMXj 
kroner;  t(dnl  r<*ooipts.  3,230.747;  expenditures, 
2.295,057;  gocals  carried,  1.100,8.58  metric  tons; 
passengers.  1,402,237.  Loss  of  life  in  oollisioiis 
on  ail  lines.  12.  Great  strides  are  Inung  made 
in  railway  extension  throughout  the  country. 
In  1909  King  Haakon  opentni  the  Rjinknnhane, 
a short  line  intended  mainly  as  a commercial 
outlet  for  the  factory  town  of  NntoddeJi.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  the  short  remaining 
piwe  of  the  Bergen  and  ('hristianin  line  (from 
Gulsvik  to  Roa)  was  expectcxl  to  be  open  to 
traffic.  The  rhnTelwne,  another  important  line, 
crossing  the  Dovrefjeld  and  joining  the  Gud- 
hrandsdal  line  (which  at  present  goes  only  to 
Otta).  is  shortly  to  be  lH>gun.  When  this  link 
Iwtween  the  Gudgrandsal  line  and  tin?  already 
existing  line  to  Stren  is  comjdete,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  traffic  will  he  diverted  from  the 
old  line  via  the  Osterdnl.  The  new  line  is  of 
the  usual  Continental  width,  while  the  old  is 
narrow-grtugt*.  Tho  total  Icngtli  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  liiws  and  wires  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1908  was  12.120  miles  of  line, 
77.049  of  wires.  State  telegraph  offices  (1907), 
!9»9;  number  of  paid  messages.  2,724,908. 

?eipts  and  expenditures,  1907*8,  4,543,485  and 
1.196.127  kroner  respectively.  The  total  mer- 
•nntile  marine  comprised,  on  January  1,  1908, 
>773  sailing  vessels,  of  750,765  tons;  steam. 
2089,  819.4.16  tons:  total,  7862  vessels,  1,570,- 
201  tons. 

Fin.^NC'B.  The  \mit  of  value  is  the  krone, 
worth  26.8  cents.  Tlie  revenue  for  tlw*  year 
■nding  March  31,  1907.  was  114,209,000  kroner; 
•xjM'nditure.  108.708,000.  In  accordance  with 
\ct  of  Constitution,  June  8.  1907,  the  budget 
term  is  altered  from  April  1-Marcii  31.  to 
Iiiiy  I -June  30;  the  transitional  budg<>t  I90K-9 
■>ad*  to  \m>  granted  for  fifti’en  months.  For 
1907-8  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure 
mlanced  at  114,93tl,824  kroner;  for  1908-9,  at 
1 35.625. IKM).  The  principal  sources  of  revenue 
or  1908-9  were  estimated  as  follows;  Customs, 
»1.7«M»,tKH>  kroiRT;  railways,  22.244.006;  |K>st- 
»Hiee.  !»,300.0tM»;  immune  tax,  6.550.000;  tele- 
fraphs,  5,906.(9)0;  e.\ci.H<‘  on  spirits.  5.750.0(M), 
oi  malt,  3.1(M).000;  state  propt‘rty,  .5.568,000; 
tamps,  1,8.18,000;  judicial  fees.  1,375, (KM);  suc- 
e-ssioii  (ax.  1.150,000:  mines,  738.100;  railway 
nan.  7,735.(MM).  The  prinei(>a1  estimated  e.x- 
•endltiires  were:  Slate  railw’siys  (traffic).  19,- 

34.000:  army,  I7.09S.000;  j>ost-ort(ce,  telegraph, 
((>.,  1.5.761.000:  efmrch  and  e<lueution.  )4,fl96,- 
KM);  interest  on  debt,  14,686,000,  amorlisatiun 


of  debt,  5.480,000;  justice.  10,390.000;  navy, 
6,467 ,0(M>;  finance  and  customs,  5,972,000;  roads, 
canals,  ports,  etc.,  5,049.000;  interior,  4,944,000; 
ministries,  2,147,000;  foreign  affiairs,  1.112,000; 
civil  list,  947,000;  mines.  813. (MX);  Storthing. 
625.000.  The  national  debt  on  March  31,  1908, 
stood  at  328,401,345  kroner. 

The  ‘^Norges  Bank”  at  the  end  of  1907 
showed  assets,  110,541,020  kroner;  liahiliUes, 
87,963.861.  The  “Kimgerige  Norges  Hy|>othek- 
hunk  ” had  a capital  of  20,000,000  kroner,  a 
rest-rve  fund  of  1.000,000.  and  a delcre<Iere  fund 
of  220.000;  the  total  bonds  issued  amounted  to 
159,086,680,  and  the  loans  on  mortgage  to  164, 
682,118.  In  addition  to  these  two  Slate  banks 
there  were  at  the  end  of  1907  02  private  joint- 
stock  hanks  reported,  with  a collwtive  sub- 
scriWd  capital  of  90.261.067  kroner  and  a paid- 
up  capital  of  41,008,160;  reserve  funds.  25.- 
984,251:  deposits  and  withdrawals  during  the 
year,  934,097,708  and  899.842.811  resiH'ctively; 
de|H)sits  ut  end  of  year,  372,702,422.  The  sav- 
ings banks,  chartered  by  royal  fjerniission  and 
coiitroll(*d  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  minil>ered 
at  the  end  of  1907  46f);  depositors,  868,016; 
total  deposits,  430.128,724  kroner. 

Navy.  The  elWtive  navy  in  1909  included: 
4 armored  eoast-defense  vessels.  nggr(*gating  14.- 
720  tons;  2 prolwted  small  cruisers.  35(.)0  tons; 
4 gunboats;  one  destroyer;  36  torpedo  boats. 
There  were  also  several  transjM>rts,  scboolships, 
and  obsolete  gunboats.  Two  lor|>edo-l>oat  de- 
stroyers and  one  submarine  were  building.  The 
personnel  is  2574  officers  and  men. 

Akmy.  The  army  is  a national  militia  in 
which  service,  is  obligatory,  certain  fixed  perio<ls 
of  service  being  demanded  of  each  citizen.  A 
reorganization  of  tlie  army  voted  by  the  Chamber 
in  1909  provided  for  two  laws,  a regular  or 
active  army  “llnie”  and  a militia  or  **  land- 
vaern,”  The  former  was  divided  into  5 brig- 
ades, each  Nvith  the  three  arms,  unattached 
compai;ies.  and  fortress  artillery.  It  included 
16  regiments  of  infantry,  3 regiments  of  light 
calvary,  .1  regiments  of  field  artillery  (27  bat- 
teries each  with  4 rapid  fire  guns),  0 4-gun 
batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  1 regiment  of 
heavy  artillery  (8  l>atterie.H),  5 comjtanios  of 
telegraphers,  5 companies  of  sappers  and  miners, 
3 battalions  (14  companies)  of  engineers;  6 
companies  of  sanitary  troops,  6 companies  of 
train,  and  14  machine  gun  detachments.  There 
is  a military  school  and  a war  college  in  ad- 
dition to  schools  for  non-commissionetl  oflicera 
for  tho  various  brigades  and  separate  arms. 
The  organization  is  a skeleton  one,  which  In 
time  of  war  can  be  readily  expanded,  the  regu- 
lar army  under  such  conditions  liaving  an 
elTective  total  of  86.000  men.  to  w’hich  may  be 
added  the  “ londvaeni  ” to  bring  the  total  up 
to  110,000  men.  The  actual  establishment  is 
maintained  with  a strength  of  alKUit  1700  of- 
firers,  27(X>  non-conimi.ssioned  officers  and  18,- 
OUU  men. 

Go\tr\mfnt.  Norway  Is  a constituti«mal 
monarchy,  tlie  royal  HUcc**ssion  being  in  direct 
male  line  in  the  order  primogeniture.  Tho 
King  is  the  executive,  acting  through  a council 
of  state,  consisting  of  a minister  and  at  least 
84*veii  councillors.  Tlie  h'gislative  power  is 
vestinl  in  the  repres<*ntiitive  Storthing.  ass«?m- 
bling  anmially  and  divided  Into  two  houses, 
the  Lugthing.  e*>mprisliig  om-fourth  of  the 
tiHMiilH^rs;  and  the  (XleNthing.  Hm-efourths. 
Woiiieu  were  granted  the  franchise  in  1907.  The 
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pro{M*nt  KInjr.  Haakon  VII.,  was  Princo  Carl  of 
Ik'iinmrk,  liorn  3,  1K72,  and  King 

of  Norway  NovornlxT  IH,  HUl.l,  by  tiu*  Storthing. 
His  marriage  to  Princess  Maud,  third  daughter 
of  Kdward  VM.,  of  England,  tiaik  place  duly 
22,  18H0.  The  ('r(»wn  Prince,  Olav,  wiw  born 
iluly  2,  19(13.  The  CVmncil  (IfMID)  was  com- 
po^e<!  as  follows:  President  of  (he  Council. 

Minister  of  State,  and  .Minister  of  Finance  and 
Customs,  (iiinnar  Knudscii;  Foreign  Affairs,  W. 
Christoj)hor>a*n;  Commerce,  Navigati<m  and  In- 
dustry. I^rs  Abrahaiiisen ; Army  and  Marine, 
Colonel  A.  O.  SfMH*rek;  Justice  and  P(dice,  J. 
CaslIsTg;  Agriculture,  L.  K.  FociHnac-*;  Public 
\V<«rks,  X.  Ihleii;  Worship  and  Public  In- 
struction, K.  J.  llougeii;  Secretary  of  State, 
X.  t).  llca.sellx>rg. 

History 

PABI.IAMEXT.  The  work  of  reorganizing  the 
army,  which  w^.^ia  Udore  the  Storthing  in  1908. 
was  completed  at  the  l>eginning  of  August,  1!I09. 
Its  chief  aim  was  to  Insure  prompt  mobiliza- 
tion by  ebanging  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
scription districts  and  to  organiz.e  the  infanty 
huttaliuns  Into  rt‘ginienta.  Tlie  results  were  not 
aatisfactory  to  the  Minister  of  I>efense,  M.  !>>v- 
zov,  who,  on  the  Storthing’s  completion  of  its 
work,  resigned  his  |K>st  It)  take  charge  of  the 
ca\-alry  and  was  sm'CSH’dtsl  hy  Colonel  Spoerek. 
(See  preceding  paragraph).  The  session  of  the 
Storthing  was  unusually  long,  extending  into 
September.  Among  the  mea.sures  passetl,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  defense  plan  al>ove  mentioned, 
were  a modification  of  tlie  election  laws,  fixing 
October  as  the  month  for  hoMing  elections,  and 
imposing  more  stringent  conditions  on  the  per- 
mission to  vote  by  writing  in  case  of  sickness 
or  other  cause  neeeasilating  absence  from  the 
polls;  and  a divorce  law  permitting  the  disso- 
lution of  marriage  upon  the  demand  of  both 
husband  and  wife  after  a civil  authority  has 
attempted  to  mediate  and  permitting  under 
certain  conditions  tlie  dissolution  upon  the  de- 
mand of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife.  Other 
measiirea  in  wliieh  progress  was  made  were  thr 
bills  for  the  regulation  of  tbe  concession  of 
waterfalls  and  mines,  the  amendment  of  the 
industrial  inspi‘ction  law,  and  Insurance  against 
sickness.  The  first  of  these  limittHl  the  con- 
cession of  water  power  and  mines,  to  foreigners, 
providing  that  they  should  revert  to  the  State 
after  p<*riods  ranging  from  60  to  80  years,  and 
that  >M)  far  as  |Missihle  Norwegian  hil>or  should 
Is*  employinl.  The  anurndment  of  the  industrial 
ins|)cction  law  aimed  to  extend  its  application 
to  tlie  small  shops  and  to  provide  for  a woman 
inspector.  The  project  for  insurance  acainst 
Rieknesa  applied  only  to  temporary  aickness, 
the  maximum  Isdrig  26  wtH'ks,  after  which  in- 
validism insurance  would  necessary,  though 
no  measure  of  that  nature  was  yet  forimilatt*<l. 
It  is  to  I»e  ohlig;itory  on  all  employees,  and 
the  coat  is  to  Ik»  borne  by  the  employees,  the 
employi'rs.  and  tlie  state. 

Voi-iTUAi.  I’artie.s.  It  was  still  too  early 
to  determine  tbe  efftrt  of  woman  sufTnige,  in- 
trodueeil  in  1907,  on  political  parties,  though 
it  was  generally  Isdieved  that  the  t'oiwervatives. 
( [tight ) and  S(H'inlists  wmild  he  the  gainers. 
Tlie  Conservatives  held  their  congress  at  tlic 
U'ginning  of  May  and  ado[»ted  th<*ir  programme. 
There  wiis  a division  on  the  Liiu*isfnnnl  and 
lh)Uor  questions  and  a majority  representing  the 
Conservatives  in  the  wc'lern  departments  so- 


ccde<l.  The  Liberal  Ix‘ft’s  programm#-*  as  iet 
forth  at  its  meeting  in  March  difTered  little  from 
tliat  of  tlie  CoDMTvatives  04id  the  two  parties 
were  united  in  the  electoral  campaign,  Tbe 
“ consolidated  ” IWt,  tlie  government  j»arty.  WW 
its  congress  at  the  end  of  June,  but  made  little 
change  in  its  programme.  The  Sociali.st  pn>- 
gramme,  announcisJ  at  their  meeting  during 
Ea.ster,  forbade  any  corip«Tat)on  with  other 
|iar(ies.  Among  Its  features  were;  1‘niveru! 
woman  Riitfrage;  the  referendum;  siibHtitutioa 
of  taxes  on  fortunes,  Incomes  and  iiihoritaoces 
for  indirect  taxe.s;  the  eight-hour  day;  old  ,ssc 
|M‘nsions;  state  assumption  of  the  cost  of  cariag 
for  the  sick;  and  complete  tlisarmament.  Tbe 
government  was  defeated  in  the  general  elec- 
tions of  October.  Tlie  results  were:  Conserva- 

tives (Uight)  and  Liln'ral  Left,  63;  Government 
L«*ft,  47;  Socialists,  11;  Indejiendents.  2.  In 
the  previous  Storthing  the  resjiective  strength 
was:  (Jovernment  Left,  59;  (Conservatives  and 
Lilaral  I^ft,  54;  Socialists.  10. 

Forkigx  RtXATioNs.  An  agreemeTit  wa« 
signed  with  France  whereby  tbe  latter  secured 
a reduction  of  the  duty  on  inijKirts  on  French 
wines  into  Norway  and  the  fixing  of  tbe  existing 
duty  on  French  spirits  as  the  maximum,  and 
X'orw’ay  securi*d  in  return  the  admitision  of 
Norwegian  loans  into  the  French  bourse.  For 
the  Hague  deci«ion  in  the  frontier  dispute  with 
Sw'cden,  see  SwrniKN,  paragraphs  on  f/i^tory.  A 
Euro|K‘an  Conference  was  proposed  to  consider 
the  status  of  Spitzbergen,  but  was  postponed, 
A meeting  b«‘tween  tlie  Kaiser  and  the  King  of 
Norway  occurred  at  Bergen  on  July  20.  See 
also  .\MHlTRATION,  INTER.NATIO.NAL, 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  A maritime  province  of 
Canada.  Area,  21,248  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion. in  1907,  457,574.  ('apital,  Halifax,  with 
40,832  inhabitants  in  190]  and  almut  50.000 
in  1909,  The  executive  authority  r«»sts  with  a 
lieutenant-governor,  appointixl  by  the  (Jovemor- 
General  of  Canada  and  acting  tlirough  a re- 
sponsible Executive  Council.  The  legislature 
consists  of  two  houses,  tin?  Legislative  Council 
(21  appointed  members)  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly (38  elected  members).  Tlie  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  19U9  was  Duncan  Cameron  Fraaer 
(ap}>oitited  March,  1900).  The  Provincial  Sec- 
retary (Premier)  in  1900  was  <»eorge  \V. 
Murray.  For  statistics  and  other  details,  see 
Canada. 

NUTRITION.  See  Food  and  NrrEmoN. 

NYASSALAND  PROTECTORATE,  A de- 
pendency of  Great  Britain,  lying  round  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nyassn,  and  including  all  British 
Nyassainnd  as  well  ns  the  Shirt*  Highlands  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Shir6  River  basin.  Arc*. 
43,608  square  miles.  Population  (estimated 
1908).  587  Europeans;  515  Asiatics;  and  about 
947.168  nativi-H,  nearly  all  Mohammedans.  Blati- 
tyre,  with  alsmt  20()  Europi'ans  and  60fK)  na- 
tives, is  the  chief  towm,  Zomba  the  govorr.roent 
hesulqiiarb-rs.  Trade  is  mostly  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. ImjKirts  and  exjKirts  (exclusive  of  transit) 
in  1907-8  were  Viilued  at  £169.541  and  £68,- 
604  resjM-ctively;  1908-9  £140,916,  and  £122.644. 
ColFee  (£16,253  in  1907  8).  cotton  (£13,999 
in  1907-8),  tobacco,  strophanlhus,  beeswax, 
riihU'r,  chillies  and  groiind-niits  are  the  chief 
articles  of  pro<luction  and  cxjKirt.  Steamers 
ply  tlie  hike  and  the  rivers.  A railway  (113 
miles)  eonniN'ts  Port  Herald  with  Blantyrc, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  Lake  Nyaaea 
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via  Zoinlia.  Tckigraph  lines  connect  with  the 
ra|X‘,  Chiinle,  Quilimane,  and  Vjiji.  There  are 
24  |K)»t*otlk'eR.  A hut  tax  is  levie<l  on  the 
natives,  which,  with  customs,  tolls,  license's,  etc., 
yielded  (1900-7)  £3:>.«19;  (1907-8)  £30,005. 

Oovernor  and  Comnmndcr-in-Chief  (1909),  Sir 
Alfred  Shar|)e. 

OATS.  Tlie  prowth  of  the  oats  crop  in  1900, 
while  at  first  not  so  promisinp,  was  in  peneral 
very  satisfactory  and  re8ultc*d  in  a record  pro- 
duction. In  the  spring,  IUkhIs,  dry  weather,  and 
windstorms  injured  IIk»  crop  to  some  extent 
locally,  but  the  areas  nfTt*cted  were  not  large 
enough  to  infiuene«‘  the  total  pro<luclion  very 
materially.  The  acre.-vge  was  somewhat  in- 
creased as  a result  of  poor  fields  of  winter 
wheat  in  certain  loealities  which  were  plowed 
up  and  used  for  oats.  As  a rule  other  oat- 
producing  countries  of  the  world  also  secured 
satisfactory  yields.  The  Uussian  Empire,  which 
frequently  produces  more  oats  than  the  Vnited 
States  and  did  lejid  in  the  world’s  production 
in  1908,  is  estiniatinl  to  liave  produc(^  in  1909 
a crop  alsnit  equal  in  quantity  to  our  own. 

The  oat  crop  of  19(>9  is  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  to  exceed  the  bil- 
lion bushel  murk.  As  re|K»rted  by  the  Ih'part- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  total  production  for 
I9(H»  W’as  1,007,3.53,000  bushels  and  the 
acreage  33.204,000  acres,  which  is  also  a record 
figure.  TIu*  price  of  oats  November  1,  1909,  was 
41  cents  which,  with  the  exception  of  1907  and 
1908,  is  the  highest  price  for  any  year  since 
1890.  The  total  value  of  this  large  crop  at  tlie 
high  price  is  $408,174,000,  a sum  which  ha» 
never  Ix-fore  been  reached.  As  compare<i  with 
the  5-year  average  tliis  amount  is  greater  by 
alKiut  30  per  cent.  Tlie  total  production  is 
nearly  15  per  cent,  greater  than  the  5-year 
average.  Only  eleven  t»tates  produced  less  than 
one  million  bushels.  The  acreage,  yield  and 
value  of  tlie  crop  in  the  principal  oat-growing 
States  of  the  Union  in  1909,  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  IX‘partment  of  Agriculture,  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Farm  value 


Slates 

A<-reaKe 

Production 

Dec.  1.  ’09 

Acres 

Bushels 

Dollars 

Illinois  

.4.346.000 

159.064.000 

60.444.000 

lowa  

,4.300.000 

116. 100,t>00 

40.635.000 

MlnncMOta  .. 

.2.736.000 

90.2hS.0oO 

31.601.000 

Wisconsin  ... 

.2.2S0.O00 

7».s00,000 

31.122,000 

Keliruska  ... 

.2.473.000 

61.K25.000 

21.639.000 

Ohio  

.1.730,000 

56,225.000 

23,052.000 

Indiana  

• I.S20.000 

55.510.000 

21.649.000 

North  Dakota 

.1.550.000 

49.600,000 

16.38S.000 

South  Dakota 

.1.450.000 

43..500.000 

14.790,000 

MlchlRnn  ... 

.1.420.000 

43.310,000 

17.767.000 

New  York... 

.1.326.000 

37.365.000 

IS.309.000 

Kansas  ..... 

. JI64.O00 

27.1H5.000 

11.690.000 

Pennsylvania. 

90S. 000 

25  94S.OOO 

12,974.000 

Missouri  

. 690,000 

18.630.000 

8.011.000 

Oklahoma  ... 

. B50.000 

15,9.50,000 

7.3S7.0^K) 

5iontnna  .... 

. 300,000 

16.390,000 

6.464,000 

Texas  

. 615.000 

11.500.000 

7.UO.OOO 

Oregon  

. 2SS.OOO 

10.836.000 

5.661,000 

All  other  States  produced  less  than  10  mil- 
lion bushels.  In  average  yield  per  acre  the 
leading  States  ranked  os  follows:  >fnntana 

51.3  bushels,  Washington  49  bushels.  Utah  46.1 
bushels,  Idaho  44.5  bushels,  and  New  Mexico 
and  Nevada  40  hushels.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  entire  country  was  30,3  bushels, 
which  has  often  U-en  exceeded. 

The  oats  crop  of  the  world  for  this  year 
is  estimated  by  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of 


Agriculture  at  4.417,524,000  husliels,  or  an  in- 
crease of  857.(MM),tlOO  bushels  over  la.st  year, 
(lermaiiy’s  yield  is  estimated  at  59U,000.0(K) 
bushels,  the  French  yield  at  329,243,000  bii.shels, 
and  Canada’s  prcwluction  at  269,944.000  bushels. 
In  many  Eurojwan  countries  the  average  yield 
js*r  acre  is  much  higher  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  Germany,  for  instanci*,  this  dilTer- 
enee  often  amounts  to  20  bushel-s. 

OBEBLIN  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Oi>erlin,  Ohio,  fuundeil  in 
1833.  The  attendance  during  the  year  1909  wa.s 
2040  students,  with  133  memliers,  in  tlie  faculty. 
Tliere  were  received  in  gifts  and  endowments 
during  the  year  $125,000.  The  liooks  in  the 
library  nunilM*r  12.5,0(M1.  The  emlownnuit  of  the 
college  is  al>out  $1,725,000  and  the  total  assets, 
including  endowments,  buildings  and  grounds, 
is  $3,540,000.  The  president  is  Henry  Churchill 
Kkig.  

OBESITY,  Electrical  Treatment  of.  The 
difficulty  under  which  most  obi*se  jiersons  labor, 
that  of  taking  enough  muscular  exercise  in 
order  to  increase  their  organic  elimination,  has 
been  met  by  the  Freneli  physician  iiaimsi  Jh*r- 
gonie,  who  obtains  artificially  intense  muscular 
activity  by  causing  an  electrical  current  of  8 
to  12  volts  and  of  an  intensity  of  50  milli- 
nmperes,  to  pass  through  tlie  liody  of  the  pa- 
tient at  the  rate  of  40  to  100  per  second.  The 
patient  reclines  l>etwocn  two  large  electrodi's, 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  8urfaci*s  of  the  body.  The  passing  of 
the  current  is  absolutely  painless,  yet  under  its 
influence  the  large  muscular  masses  of  the 
thighs,  calves,  buttock,  back  and  shoulders  are 
caused  to  contract  with  sufficient  energ>’  to  ele- 
vate the  body  even  when  weighed  down  by  88 
pounds  or  more.  According  to  Dr.  Bergonie, 
this  treatment  causes  rapid  diminution  of  the 
fat,  and  increasc‘8  the  strength  and  resistance 
to  fatigue,  if  the  patient  will  maintain  his  diet 
at  a ratio  inferior  to  that  which  corresponds  to 
his  muscular  outlay. 

OCEANIA,  Frknch  Establishments  in, 
A numlKT  of  separate  islands  and  groups  of 
islands  in  the  Eastern  Pacific,  united  to  form  a 
homogeneous  French  colony.  The  estahlishments 
consist  of  the  Society  Islands  (the  most  impor- 
tant, Tahiti  and  Moorea),  the  Marquezns  Is- 
lands, the  Tuamotu  group,  the  T>eeward  Islands, 
and  tlie  Gamlder,  Tubuni,  and  Rapa  Islands. 
Total  area,  1183  square  miles;  population  (1906) 
mostly  Polynesians,  30,563.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  islands  is  Tahiti,  whose  chief  town 
is  Papeete  (population  3617,  of  whom  1909  are 
French).  There  are  6 primary  schools,  each 
with  about  100  pupils,  in  the  various  islands, 
besides  mission  schools,  and  a higher  primary 
and  a normal  school  at  Papeete.  The  prepar- 
ation of  copra,  rum,  and  sugar  constitutes  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people.  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  grow'n;  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
coffee,  and  tobacco  has  fallen  off,  until  the  out- 
put lias  Ixicoine  a negligible  quantity.  The  |>earl 
fisheries  are  valuable.  A French  company  capj- 
tnli/ed  at  6,<MK>,fM)0  francs  has  legun  operations 
for  the  development  of  the  pliosplmte  mines  on 
the  island  of  Miikatea.  In  1907  the  imports 
(textiles,  778,849  francs;  whe.it-fiour,  354.25.5; 
metal  work,  204.61H))  amounttKl  to  3..331.KI0 
francs  (United  States,  1,527.640;  New  Zealand, 
802,678;  France,  404.240);  exports  (copra,  1,- 
388,965  francs;  motlier-of-pearl,  828,015;  va- 
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nilla,  7u0.42r>),  3.63U.954  (United  States,  1,704,- 
406;  Great  liritain.  537,413;  France.  457,416). 
Tlw  ialundH  have  Kteumship  connection  with  San 
Franciiw*o,  New  Zealand,  and  Auatralia.  There 
are  ten  p«>Ht  oflicetf.  In  1007,  33  veswla  of  59,- 
616  tons  entered,  and  32  of  50..501  cleared. 
For  all  the  islands  tlie  local  hinl^'ts  baluncinl 
(1008)  at  1,322,010  francs;  French  suhventions 
(1000),  204, (KK)  francs.  The  adony  is  adniinia- 
tered  by  a goveriM>r,  with  a privy  council  and 
u council  of  administration. 

OHIO.  One  of  the  North  Central  States  of 
the  United  States.  Its  area  ia  41.040  rM|uaro 
miles.  The  }M>pulation  in  1909,  according  to  a 
Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was  4,504,' 
240. 

Mineral  Production.  The  mineral  products 
of  Ohio  are  second  only  to  Pennsylvania  in 
quantity  and  value  of  production.  The  c«»al 
produced  in  19(»8  amounted  to  26.270.631)  short 
tons,  with  a sfH»t  value  of  ^27.897.764.  Tliis  is 
a falling  olf  from  the  production  of  1907.  which 
was  32,142.419  short  tons,  valued  at  $35,324,- 
746.  The  coal  market  of  1908  was  atfwted  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  year  hy  the  uncer- 
tamty  of  manufacturers  as  to  conditions  follow- 
ing the  panic.  The  lnlH)r  supply  was  ample,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  m>twithstnmling  the 
decreased  tonnage,  there  was  an  incr«*i»s«*  of 
nearly  600  m<*n  employisl  during  the  year. 
Tiiese  numl)cred  47.407.  There  w'oro  susjH'n- 
sioiis  of  operations  in  a numl>er  of  the  mines 
during  the  spring  on  account  of  a contention 
as  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  agreement  l>e« 
tween  the  op«'rators  and  the  miners  sliould  ex- 
tend, the  operators  contending  for  two  years, 
while  the  miners  desired  the  agreement  for  only 
one  year.  The  scale  was  ntially  signed  for  a 
perio<l  of  two  years.  Ohio  leads  all  the  other 
coal  produ.vtng  States  in  tl»e  |K*rcentage  of  total 
product  tlmt  is  mined  by  the  uw  of  mneliines, 
in  1908  there  were  1343  ino(‘hines  in  uw.  There 
were  kille.l  in  the  mines  of  the  State  during  the 
year  113  men,  while  598  w’ere  injur«Hl.  Ohio  is 
second  only  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  pro<luctio!i 
of  pig  iron.  The  amount  produced  in  I90H,  2,- 
861,325  long  tons,  was,  however,  a great  retluc* 
tion  from  the  amount  produced  in  1907,  which 
was  5,250,687  ?ong  tons.  There  were  73  blast 
furnaces  in  tho  State  on  .January  1,  190f»,  of 
which  35  were  in  blast  and  34  were  out.  There 
were  munufaciured  in  1908,  159,578  tons  of 
coke,  which  wa^  a marked  decrea.se  from  the 
prisluct  of  1007.  270.6.17  short  tons.  Ohio 
ranks  first  among  the  States  in  the  value  of 
its  clay  products.  These  In  1908  were  valu»‘d 
at  $26,622,45)0,  as  conipared  with  a value  for 
the  product  of  190"  of  $30,340,830.  In  tlie  pro- 
duction of  petroleiiin,  Ohio  ranks  fifth.  There 
were  produced  in  the  State  in  15)08,  10,858.797 
barrels,  a.s  compared  with  a pro<luct  of  12.207.‘ 
448  barrels  in  1907.  Tlie  value  of  tiio  product 
in  1908  was  $14,178,502,  while  that  of  1907  was 
valued  at  $11,769,888.  In  the  pnsluction  of 
salt,  Ohio  ranks  third.  Isdng  surpassed  only  hy 
New  York  and  Michipin.  In  1908  there  were 
pHsIneed  3.427.478  liarrels.  valued  at  $861,710. 
In  1907  the  production  was  3,851.243  barrels, 
valued  at  $979,078.  In  the  production  of  Port- 
land exunent.  Ohio  is  also  among  the  leu<liiig 
Slates.  There  were  produced  in  1908,  1.521.- 
764  barrel.s.  valued  at  $1,305,210.  as  eoni|mred 
with  a production  in  1907  of  1.151,l7t>.  valued 
at  $1,377. !'>.■).  Otlicr  iiufiortuiit  mineral  pr«Kl- 
acts  are  grimUti>nes,  coul  products,  building 


stone,  sand  and  gravel,  oilstones  nnd  wheUt£«H. 
iron  ores,  pyrites,  gypsum,  natural  cen^ent  ud 
metallic  paints.  The  value  of  the  mineral  pred- 
ucts  of  the  State  in  the  year  1008  was  $IM,- 
499,335.  as  CNimpared  with  a value  of  the  pred- 
uct  in  1907  of  $207,657,339. 

The  controlling  influence  in  tl»o  proJuction  of 
coal  in  Ohio  in  15)0R  was  the  competition  of  tlir 
West  Virginia  coaU  with  the  domestic  produrt. 

Aobicultube  and  Stock  Raisino.  Tlie  tcre 
app.  priHluction  and  value  of  the  principal  far* 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  awording  to  figure* 
of  the  I’nited  States  De|>artinent  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows;  Corn.  153.062.<MH)  Imsbelv 
valued  at  $85,715,000  from  3.875, IXK)  aerw; 
winter  wheat,  23,532,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2rV 

056.000  from  1,480.000  acres;  outs.  56-223.)Vrt 
bushels,  valued  at  $23,052,(K)0  from 

acres;  barley,  829,000  bushels,  valionl  at  $50fi,* 
000  from  32.000  acres;  rye.  9S0,0<M»  busbeU, 
valued  at  $745,000  from  57,000  acres; 
wheat,  318.000  bushels,  valued  at  $248,<KW  froa 
15,(H>0  acres;  potatoes,  }6.92fi.fH,K)  husbeU. 

valued  at  $9,479,000  from  182.(8)0  acres;  hat 

4.033.000  tons,  valued  at  $43.9(50,000  from  1- 

820,0(8)  acres;  tobacco,  83.250.(XK)  pound*, 

valued  at  $8,741,250  from  90.000  acre?..  In  IW 
corn  crop  the  State  showed  a large  increase  to 
1909  over  1908.  w'hen  the  product  waa  136.675.- 
000  bushels.  The  acreage  increased  alxmt  3iJ0.- 
(8)0.  Tlie  wlieat  crop  was  considerably  l*-»s 
in  1909  than  in  1908,  when  it  anumrited  to  33.- 

328.000  bushels.  The  acreage  also  consid**raSlv 

decreased.  Ohio  ranks  third  in  the  pro^luctioo 
of  oats,  lieing  surpassed  only  hy  Jllinois  and 
Iowa.  The  oat  crop  of  1909  Was  deeidedh 

larger  than  that  of  1908,  when  it  was  38454! 

000  bushels.  The  acreagi*  Increased  about  300,- 
000.  The  tolmeco  crop  is  aliout  three  times 
largt^  HH  in  1908.  In  the  latter  year  it  wa? 
only  3.1,768,0(8)  pounds.  Tin*  acreag**  nearlv 
doubled  in  1909.  Farm  animals  on  .January  1. 
1910,  were  estimated  as  follows;  Horses,  977. 
(M)0;  mules,  22.000;  dairy  cows,  f)47,(KM);  other 
cattle.  978,000;  slieep,  3.203.000;  swine.  2.047.- 
000.  Tlie  wool  clipped  in  1909  was  estimated 
at  15.923,200  pounds. 

Fisiiebiks.  The  ^-alue  of  the  prcnUict  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  >-ear  ending  IVo'in- 
l»er  .11,  1908,  was  $839480.  Of  these  products 
tlie  most  im^Mirtnnt  in  point  of  value  was  pike 
pt'rch,  of  which  8,025,100  pounds,  valued  at 
$288,380  were  taken.  Next  in  point  of  value 
was  lK*rring.,  of  which  4.792.2(H)  pounds,  valued 
at  $146,920  were  taken.  Following  in  order  of 
(he  value  of  the  production  was  (^ermaji  carp. 
$128,730;  pike  and  pickerel.  $70,270;  white- 
fish,  $60,010;  catfish  and  bullheads,  $24480. 
Other  tish  taken  in  considerable  quantities  were 
imilJet,  yellow  perch,  sturgeon,  white  liass; 
frogs  and  turtles.  There  were  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  830  independent  flshennen. 
with  1234  wugi'-earning  ftsherineii.  The  number 
of  ves.sels  engagi*d  was  54;  with  a value  of 
$1H6.6.“>0, 

Km  t'ATiON.  The  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Kducation  for  the  year  1909  showed 
the  attendance  of  male  pupils  in  the  State 
1m*  33I.f)l3,  and  female  pupils,  324.870.  The 
male  teaeliers  numljered  7118,  and  the  female, 
17.070.  The  average  monthly  salary  for  male 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  was  $51.  and  for 
female  teaehers.  $46;  for  male  teachers  in  the 
high  scliooN  $82.  and  for  female  teachers,  $62. 
The  total  exjMinditures  for  education  during  tb< 
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ym  were  $25,011,361.  I>uring  the  year  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  domestic  Rcienoe  ar* 
Hinged  for  the  extension  of  its  teaching  through- 
out the  State.  Boards  of  education  were  au- 
thorized to  maintain  agricultural,  vocational 
and  trades  schools.  Boards  of  education  in  city 
districts  were  authorizeil  to  provide  for  medical 
inspection  of  pupils. 

CitAiiTiKS  AXD  CoKRECTioxa.  The  State  in- 
stitutions include  a State  Hospital  at  .Athena, 
State  Hospital  at  Cleveland,  State  Hospital  at 
Columbus,  State  Hospital  at  Dayton,  the  T>ong* 
view  Hospital,  State  Hospital  at  MasHillon, 
State  Hospital  at  Toleilo.  Ilimpital  for  Kpilep- 
tics,  Madison  Home,  Soldiers'  and  Sailors* 
Home,  Orphans’  Home,  School  for  the  Blind, 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded,  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  State  Reforma- 
tory, Boys*  Industrial  School,  and  the  flirls’ 
fniJustrial  Home.  The  total  expenditures  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  institutions  for  the 
fiscal  year  1908  was  $43,323,327. 

Poi.iTicH  AND  riovKRNMENT.  On  January  12. 
Theodore  K.  Burton,  of  (‘levelaml,  was  elected 
Senator  by  the  Assembly  in  joint  session.  Tlie 
complete  Republican  strength  went  to  Senator 
Burton,  and  the  Ik*mocratic  strength  to  former 
Governor  James  K.  <*uinplH*ll.  One  Independent 
vote  was  cast  for  (Jovernor  .ludson  Harmon. 
Klectioiis  by  counties  were  carried  on  during 
the  year  on  the  cpieatinn  of  license  or  no-lieense. 
On  March  29,  93  saloons  and  three  breweries 
were  put  out  of  business  as  a result  of  the 
carrying  of  f’lark  county  for  local  option  by  a 
majority  of  91  votes.  This  county  contains 
Snringfield,  and  there  the  vote  was  1840  in  favor 
of  lic«*n*ie.  This  was.  however,  overcome  by  the 
large  no-license  vote  in  the  county.  On  .April 
2H,  Ross  county  was  carrii^l  by  the  license  forces 
after  a bitter  election  fight  during  which  the 
local  company  of  State  militia  was  called  out 
to  insure  a fair  contest  in  tlw  city  of  C’hilli- 
c<ithe.  In  this  city  there  were  fre<|uent  clashes 
on  the  streets,  and  many  of  the  anti-saloon 
workers  were  attacked  at  the  polls.  The  county 
was  carried  for  license  by  a majority  of  2000, 
most  of  which  were  obtained  in  the  city  of 
rhillicothe.  On  June  9,  the  license  forces 
gained  another  victory  by  carrying  Mahoning 
eonnty.  In  which  is  the  city  of  Youngstown. 
The  majority  for  license  was  1909.  the  greater 
|H>rtion  of  which  were  cast  in  Youngstown. 

The  year  saw  what  will  probably  prove  to 
lx*  an  eiitl  of  the  nine-year  agitation  for  lower 
<lri‘et  railway  fare,  which  was  inaugurated  by 
r<»rii  L.  Johnson,  mayor  of  tlie  city.  In  April, 
lb©  mayor  had  lx*gun  the  experiment  of 
>perating  the  lines  of  the  ('leveland  Railway 
'oriif>any  on  a thns> cent  basis,  with  free  uni- 
ersal  transfers.  Owing  to  various  intluenees 
his  exj>erimerit  proved  unpopular  and  the 
ranclii**©  under  which  the  lines  were  op»’rated 
caa  defeated  upon  a referendum  vote  in  Octo- 
©r  of  that  year.  This  brought  the  experiment 
« u sudden  luilt.  Finuneial  tronldes  intervened 
rul  late  in  the  year  Judge  Robert  \V.  Tayler 
f the  district  Federal  court  w’as  named  rei'eiver 
f the  company.  This  was  the  situation  at  the 
1‘giiiuing  of  1909.  Mayor  Jolmson  reneweil  his 
ght  for  lower  fares  by  putting  through  the 
)iincil  the  so-ealled  Schmidt  franchise,  granting 
ghta  on  Puyne  Avenue,  S.  K.,  for  a Ihrw-eent 
md.  I'his  grunt  was  intended  to  lie  the  basis 
>r  further  franchises  to  lake  in  the  entire  city, 
i the  various  franchises  of  the  Cleveland  Rail- 


way Company  should  expire  from  time  to  time 
during  the  next  two  years.  This  grant  was  de- 
feated upon  a referendum  vote  on  August  3,  this 
yeor.  Meanwhile  Judge  Tayler  had  enunciated 
a new  plan  of  settlement,  patterned  after  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  dictum  in  the  New  York 
gas  case,  by  which  the  fores  should  be  put  upon 
a sliding  scale  guaranteed  to  return  G per  cent, 
to  stockholders,  and  no  more  to  be  allowed. 
The  Mayor  and  Company  Ix'ing  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  under  the  Tayler  plan,  they 
finally  agreed,  in  October,  to  refer  the  several 
disputed  points  to  the  judge  himself,  to  decide 
and  to  abide  by  his  decision  as  referee.  He 
made  his  decision  and  the  council  passed  the  so- 
called  Tayler  ordinance  upon  December  18.  A 
referendum  will  be  held  upon  this  grant,  prob- 
ably in  February,  1910,  and  indications  are 
that  it  will  be  approved. 

On  September  7,  Tom  L.  Johnson  was  re- 
nominated for  Mayor  of  Cleveland  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  election.  The  Republican 
nominee  was  Herman  C.  Baher.  Dr.  Louis 
Schwab  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for 
Mayor  of  f’incinnati,  and  John  \V.  Peck  by  tlie 
Democrats,  Brand  Whitlock,  the  Independent 
candidate,  was  renominaU-d  for  Mayor  of  Toledo. 
In  the  elections  held  on  Novem^r  2.  Mayor 
.Tohnsun  was  defeated  by  a plurality  of  about 
3500.  The  Republicans  carrit-d  nearly  every 
other  ortir©  and  gained  control  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. In  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Schwab  w’as 
elected  Mayor  by  a plurality  of  about  10.000. 
Mr.  Whitlock  was  elected  Mayor  of  Toletlo  by 
al>oiit  300  majority.  This  is  his  third  term  in 
this  otfice.  At  a special  election  on  April  21, 
James  H.  ('assidy  was  elected  Congressman  from 
the  twenty-first  district  (Cleveland)  to  suc- 
ceed Theodore  K.  Burton. 

Other  Evexts.  On  April  21,  eight  persons 
were  killed  and  seven  fatally  hurt,  and  at  least 
seven  seriously  injured,  and  property  valued  at 
$1,000,(K>0  was  destroyed  bv  a tornado,  which 
swept  over  Cleveland  and  yortliern  Ohio,  On 
May  7 a verdict  of  guilty  was  rendered  by  the 
I'nited  States  District  Court  in  the  “bucket 
shop  *'  case  in  which  the  defendants  were  John 
AI.  Gorman,  IaiuIs  W.  Foster.  Edwin  C.  Ileil, 
John  M.  Scott.  Arthur  C.  Baldwin  and  John  C. 
Campbell,  'llie  formal  charge  was  using  the 
I’nited  States  mails  to  defraud.  On  June  15  a 
bomb,  wliich  was  aimed  to  kill  William  (\  Ni%'en, 
Mayor  of  Bellefontaine,  was  thrown  through  a 
window  of  his  residence.  Mr.  Niven  had  re- 
ceived several  anonymous  letters  within  a few 
months  which  threatened  his  life.  On  SeptemlsT 
11,  a special  grand  jury  in  session  at  Youngs- 
tow’n  returncHl  47  indictments  against  17  men, 
oflicials  of  Youngstown  and  Mahoning  counties. 
A special  grand  jury  was  called  ns  a result  of 
Die  movement  in  which  loading  citizens,  ir- 
respective of  party,  combined  and  employed 
det«‘ctives  to  ferret  out  charges  of  official 
crookedness.  The  jury  returned  a scathing  ar- 
niignimuit  of  conditions  in  Youngstown.  It 
charged  that  gambling  dens  and  dives  had  been 
j)rotected.  Ten  of  the  indicted  men,  confessing 
graft,  were  given  fines  and  forever  disfranchistHi 
by  tlu?  Court,  Decemlier  24.  On  November  1, 
five  new  indictments  in  connection  with  the 
failures  in  Norwalk  of  the  Ohio  Trust  ComjMiny 
and  the  Norwalk  Savings  Bank  Company,  were 
returnetl  by  the  grand  jury.  There  were  two 
joint  indictments  against  James  G.  Gibbs, 
former  president,  and  Jay  F,  Lauing,  former 
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vicr  pri'sident  of  tlie  Ohio  Trust  Company  ant! 
fornuT  Ctmgrt'H'tnmn,  fi»r  writing;  h‘lt«*ra  to  jU»- 
fraiitl;  ono  af^uinst  James  It.  for  aitiiii}; 

anti  abetting  |>erjury;  one  apainst  \V.  Christian, 
former  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Trust  Company, 
for  perjury,  and  one  upainst  Pay  Kie«,  former 
treasurer  of  tltc  Norwalk  Savings  Bank  Com- 
pany, for  perjury.  These  indictments  are  the 
third  list  returnoil  against  Laninp  and  Gihhs. 
and  the  second  npainst  Christian  and  Kies.  All 
of  the  oltl  intlictiiients,  with  the  exception  of 
one  against  I^uninp.  for  cmbez/.lenM*nt,  were 
quashed,  l^niiip  was  trietl  on  the  eml>ezzlement 
indictment  in  Fremont  and  wa_s  acquitted. 

LkoI8I.atio\.  The  session  of  the  lepislature 
w'as  a Bf>ecial  one.  The  most  noteworthy  acts 
w'ere  thi»se  providinp  for  the  medical  ins|M?ction 
of  schools  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
tralTic.  pROimiiTioN. 

Officeks!  Governor,  Judson  Harmon;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Francis  W.  Treadway:  S«'cre- 
tary  of  State,  Carnii  A.  Tlumips<)n;  Treasurer, 
David  S.  Oenmer;  Auditor,  Kdward  M.  Fulling- 
ton;  Commissiorjer  of  Kdiicalion,  John  W,  Zel- 
ler; Attorney-General,  I'lysses  G.  Ibmman:  Ad- 
jutant-fieneral,  A.  B.  (‘riichfield;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  S.  .1.  Vorys — all  Kepuhlioans.  ex- 
cept llarmuii  and  Creamer. 

Jl'mriARY.  Supreme  Court;  Chief  Justice, 
James  I,.  Priee;  Assindate  Justices.  .A.  K.  Sum- 
mers, W.  B.  ( rew',  John  A.  Shauck.  Winiani  Z. 
l^via,  William  T.  S|M*ar;  Clerk,  .fohn  S.  .Mc- 
Nutt— all  KepubI leans. 

The  Slate  U'pislatlire  of  1000  was  composed 
of  2U  KejmblicaiiH  and  M Deiinsrats  in  the 
Simate,  and  71  Hepublicans,  •l.'i  IVmrH'rats  ami 
1 IinlefH*ndent  In  the  linuse.  The  .State  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  will  l>e  found  in  the  t«*c- 
tion  VongriM  of  the  article  1‘xitkd  States. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Columhus,  Ohio, 
founded  in  1870.  lliere  were  in  uttendance  in 
1908-9,  3012  students,  with  224  meml>ers  of  the 
faculty.  ITie  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
was  88,650.  Tl»e  I’niveraity  receive<l  in  gifts 
during  the  year  $20,450.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  Cniveralty  amount  to  alMuit  $835,000. 
with  a total  income  of  almiit  $615,000.  llic 
president  is  W.  O.  'I'hottipsoii,  D.  J)..  1>L.  1). 

OKLAHOMA.  One  of  the  South  Central 
States  of  the?  Cniteil  States,  formed  in  l!li>7  hy 
tlie  union  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 
Its  area  is  70,057  square  miles.  'Hie  }N>puia- 
tinn  in  1909,  aex'ording  to  a Federal  estimato 
made  In  that  year,  was  1,.592,401. 

Mi.n'EIial  Prouictio.n.  The  development  of 
the  [wtroleum  lield.s  of  Okluiionia  ha.s  U*en  one 
of  the  imiM)rtant  features  in  the  mineral  his- 
tf»ry  of  the  ctnintry  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
field  of  which  Oklalumia  is  a part  includes  also 
Kansas,  hut  in  the  last  year  or  two  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Kansas  territory  lias  <h*ereas»Ml 
while  that  of  Oklahoma  has  increased.  'Hie 
State  in  1908  rankeil  flrst  in  the  ]ir«)<iuction  of 
petroleum.  There  were  produced  4.5,798.76.5  bar- 
rels, valued  at  $17,694,843.  .Mthoiigb  Oklahoma 
surpasscH  all  other  States  in  prodiielion.  in  the 
value  of  its  pnxliiet  it  is  siirpa-sed  by  Cali4 
fornia  and  Illinois.  In  |!M)S.  145  wells  were 
drilled,  of  which  39  were  dry.  99  were  oil,  ami 
seven  were  gas  Wells.  In  (Mge  county  there 
were  nppnjxiinately  |0U  oil  prodiiriiiLr  projier- 
tie?..  While  the  eoal  produeti  ui  of  the  Stale 
has  Increased  greatly  In  the  last  few  years,  the 


production  of  1908  showeil  considerable  <leorease 
from  that  of  1907.  In  Um*  fi»rmer  year  there 
W(*re  produced  2,948,1  lf»  short  tons,  valued  at 
$5,976,504,  while  in  1907  there  were  prixluced 
3,642,658  short  tons,  valuetl  at  $7,433,914. 
While  part  of  tlie  decrease  in  production  was 
due  to  tlnuncial  depression  and  also  to  the 
uimsimlly  warm  weather  which  prevailetl  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  laith  at  the  lieginning 
and  end  of  tlie  year,  the  main  cause  of  the  de- 
crease? wa.s  the  increased  ct>nsumption  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  throughout  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  I»uisiana.  In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  the 
production,  the  numlH*r  of  men  employeti  in 
the  coal  mines  of  the  Stale  increased  from  8398 
in  11M>7  to  8651  in  1908.  From  April  1.  ex- 
tending into  June,  there  was  a general  suspen- 
sion of  operations  pending  an  agr<*ement  in  re- 
gard to  the  wage  scale,  'liiere  were  44  fatal  and 
120  non-fatal  accidents  in  tlie  coal  mines  of  the 
State  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  f)ctol>er  31, 
1908.  The  clay  prmhicts  of  the  State  in  1908 
wfre  valued  at*$562.929,  a considerable  decrease 
from  (he  value  of  the  prmiuct  of  1907,  which 
waa  $664,512.  Among  other  mineral  prodiicU 
are  coal  prmlucts,  gipsum,  lime,  mineral  waters, 
aalt.  stone,  sand  and  gravel.  Tlie  value  of  the 
Tnineral  products  of  fhe  State  in  1908  wan  $26.- 
586.751  as  conipared  with  the  value  of  the 
jinMliict  in  lfM)7  of  $26,908,968. 

Tlie  priHliietifin  of  ctwil  in  1909  was  about 
the  same  as  in  1908. 

The  strong  cfTorls  of  tlie  Producers’  Ass4)cia- 
tlon  to  HUsjHmd  drilling  operations  were  suc- 
CH‘s?<.ful  to  the  point  of  reducing  the  prmlticllon 
of  jM-troleum  ill  1909.  The  transfs>rtitti«»n  fa- 
cilities improved  throughout  the  year.  In  Sep- 
tcnilMT  an  exceptionally  large  gusher  was  de- 
veloisxl  five  mile.s  north  of  Okmuigto. 

AuKIClLTrRB  AM»  ST(KK  RaISI.XO.  TliC 
acreage,  production  an«l  value  of  the  principal 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to 
figim*s  of  the  Tniteil  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  ns  follows:  Corn,  101.150.(H>0 

bushels,  valued  at  $55,632,000  from  5.950,0tf0 
acres;  winter  wheat,  15.080,(MM)  bushels,  valued 
at  $15,837,000  from  1,225, IK>0  acres;  oats.  15,- 
950,000  bushels,  valued  at  $7,337.0(8)  from  550.- 
000  OiTes;  barley,  690.0(8)  bushels,  valuinl  at 
$448,000  from  30.WO  acres;  rye.  54.000  bushels, 
valued  at  $.50.(K)0  from  4000  acres;  pr>tatne«, 
1 .890,(8)0  bushels,  valued  at  $1.796.0(M>  from 
27.(MM)  acres;  hay,  810,(K)0  tons,  valued  at  $5.- 
{» 13,000  from  900.000  acres.  The  corn  crop  in 
1909  was  consideraMy  smaller  th.m  in 
when  it  amounted  to  122.239,000.  The  aon*ap; 
dix'n'ascd  by  alniut  l.OOO.OOO  acres.  The  winter 
w'ht'at  cnqi  was  almut  the  same  in  1909  as  in 
1908.  The  oat  crop  was  considerably  larger 
than  in  1908,  w'h«*n  11.250.000  bushels  were 
produced.  The  acreage  increased  hy  alsnit  100,- 
000  acres.  Tlie  potato  crop  in  1909  w.vs  con- 
siderably smaller  than  in  ifH)8.  which  wa.s  2.- 
]06.0(K»  bushels.  The  aercagn  remained  the 
same.  27,(MHl  acres.  'Hie  hay  crop  also  suffered 
a considerable  r<*diietion.  ns  there  were  pn>- 
du(s*d  in  1908  1.305.000  tons,  llie  acreage  of 
hay  likewise  nuiiained  the  same.  Fruit  culti- 
vatioti  has  ini'r<‘HS<xi  notably  within  the  last 
few  years.  Broom  <x»rn  ximl  Kallir  com  are  ex- 
tensively raised.  The  mimln'r  of  farm  animals 
in  (lie  State  on  January  1,  1910.  were  as  fol- 
lows: H«»rses,  804-000;  mules.  191.04M);  dairy 

i-ows.  35.'>.(HNl;  other  CHtlle.  1 .6.37.‘MM) ; sheep. 
108,0011;  swine,  l,3()2.(MN).  The  wool  clipped 
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in  I9W  was  oatimatvd  at  470,400  pniimla.  Tlie  Politics  and  (ioviJixMKNT.  On  January  20, 
rottoii  crop  of  wua  otttimuted  at  017,-  Thumsvs  H.  (nirc  was  rKMoctPil  United  States 

(KMi  bti«-s.  S<*nator  by  tbe  k'jiisiature,  receiving  a straight 

EnifATiox.  The  school  attendance  in  1909  iwrty  vote,  nie  most  ini|>ortant  events  in  the 
was  37/i,000.  Tl)e  number  of  male  teachers  was  history  of  the  State  during  the  year  were  in 
3191,  and  female  teachers  6383.  The  average  connection  with  the  indictments  and  prosecu- 
salary  of  teachers  was  alK>ut  $60  a month.  There  tions  for  land  frauds,  in  wMch  G<ivernor  Has- 
art*  in  the  State  ai»out  oOO.ttOO  children  of  stdiool  hell  and  <»ther  prominent  citirens  i*f  the  State 
age,  and  under  the  new  compulsory  education  were  eoncernetl.  On  Pehruary  li.  tlie  I’nitiil 
law  the  attendanc«‘  greatly  increaM-d.  founty  SlaU*s  (>rand  .lury  for  the  Kastern  District  of 
normal  institutes  are  held  in  every  county  of  Oklahoma  brought  in  three  indictments  for  frauds 
the  State  during  the  vacation  tH-uson.  TIh'  in  MuskogtH*  township.  One  indictment  was 
public  schools  consist  of  primary  schools,  gtv-  against  Governor  Charles  N.  Haskell,  Clarence 
ing  the  first  four  years  of  instruction;  grammar  \V.  Turner  and  Walter  B.  Eaton.  'Hie  second 
schooU,  giving  the  next  four  years;  and  high  was  against  William  T.  Hutchings  and  (')ar- 
whools.  giving  the  last  four  years.  In  Guthrie,  ence  \V.  Turner,  and  the  third  was  against  AI- 
Oklahoma  City,  Shawnee,  Enid,  Muskogee.  Mag-  bert  Z.  English.  Frederick  B.  Sever  and  Jesse 
num,  .McAIester,  Alva,  Vinita,  and  many  other  Hill.  The  indictment  set  forth  that  the  United 
large  cities  kindergarten  schools  are  maintained  States  has  always  exercised  ollicial  functions  in 
end  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Tlie  the  matter  of  protecting  Indian  (ril>es  in  the 
Slate  Superintendent  su|)ervise8  the  educational  enjoyment  of  lands  si*t  apart  for  their  use  by 
work  of  the  State  and  acts  as  president  of  the  supervising  through  the  Interior  Dc|>artnient 
State  Board  of  Education.  the  selling  of  such  lamU.  wlien  this  is  ilone  un- 

FfXANCE.  The  rcjMirt  of  the  State  Treasurer  der  the  law  for  such  lands,  and  also  taking  care 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Novemlwr  16,  1907,  of  the  proce<*d»  for  the  Indians.  An  act  of 
and  ending  November  .30.  1908,  showed  receipts  March  1,  1901,  provided  for  the  selling  of  lots 
during  that  period  of  $251,016  and  expenditures  in  town  sites  in  the  Muskogee  or  Creek  Nation 
of  $218.2!>0.  leaving  a balance  on  Novcml>er  .30,  Ileservation  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidders 
1908,  of  $32,124.  llie  chief  receipts  were  from  at  not  less  than  their  appraised  value.  The 
the  gcrM'ral  revenue  fuml,  common  school  fund,  act.  however,  contnim*d  a provision  in  favor  of 
public  liuiidiiig  fund  and  common  school  in-  |>ersons  already  in  oiTiipancy  of  lands  within 
dcimiity.  town  sites  in  that  it  {MTfiiittcd  such  |s‘rH(»ns  to 

CiiAKiTirs  ANii  roKKKiTiONfi.  As  Oklahoma  purchaiie  imt  more  than  two  lots  at  om'  half 
is  a new  State,  most  of  her  charitable  anil  ctir-  of  their  appraised  value.  Under  tlie^e  circiiin- 
rectional  institution.s  are  either  in  cour-»e  of  stances  it  was  eharg<‘d  that  the  defendants  o»n- 
construction  or  contemplation.  The  Eastern  spiretl  to  so  manage  matU*rs  by  means  <»f  ” dum* 
Hospital  f<5r  the  Insane  is  to  Ik*  constructed  mies  ” that  tliey  finally  would  come  into  |k»s- 
fr(»m  plans  already  accepted.  An  appr«»priation  session  of  many  valuable  lots  In  Muskogee  at 
of  $2on.U(Ml  for  buildings  and  $l.»0.000  for  one-half  of  their  appraised  value.  They  were 
maintenance  was  made  by  the  last  legislature,  first  to  sctuHliih'  with  the  Town-site  Commission 
The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Supply  had  a the  names  of  all  the  p*T.«Mins  they  coubl  think 
populaticm  in  1909  of  479,  and  hail  an  appro-  of  in  the  dilTerent  parts  of  the  I’nited  States, 
priation  of  $.3.52,348  for  improvement,  support  cud  ho  »i*l  in  mtdion  the  government  machinery 
and  maintenance.  Tliere  are  in  the  Innane  which  would  finally  result  in  the  Isauanci*  of 
Asylum  at  Norman  65.3  patients.  A school  for  patents  in  these  names.  While  thi.s  was  being 
the  f«*ehle-mimied  has  la-en  established  and  an  carried  out  it  wa»  chargeii  tliat  the  defendants 
appropriation  of  $2,'»,000  for  buildings  nn<l  $25.-  would  secure  quit  claims  frt»m  thest*  pro.s}Ns,'tive 
04MI  for  maintenance  has  l>o<*n  ma<ie.  No  steps  |Miteii!ee.s.  Having  secured  r«*cord  lllk*  the  de- 
have  as  yet  lM*en  taken  towards  building  this  fendaiits  would  then  hasten  to  di.s^iOHe  of  the 
institution.  At  preaent  all  grades  of  imlieciles,  lot.s  to  innocent  third  |M*rsi>ns.  The  result  of 
idiot.s,  feeble-minded  and  epileptics  are  cared  this  is  chargtd  in  the  indictments  as  a fraud 
for  in  the  insane  hospitals,  llie  State  peniten-  iii>on  the  I nited  States  and  also  uinm  the 
tiary  at  McAIester  is  now  in  process  of  con-  Creek  Nation,  as  wards  of  the  government, 
stru’etion  and  there  are  1235  convicts.  An  ap-  Overt  acts  to  the  numlM*r  of  47  in  the  first  in- 
propriation  of  $400.(KM)  for  huiMings  and  $17.3.-  dictment,  13  in  the  stH-ond  and  92  in  the  third, 
for  maintenance  has  Usm  made.  The  prison  ore  wet  forth  as  having  Ims*h  cominiUed  by  the 
when  completed  will  cost  a million  dollars,  different  defendants  in  pnrsuanci*  of  the  con- 

A State  Keformatnry  has  Iw-en  established  at  spiraey.  Tliese  overt  acts  consisted  in  the  wril- 

fi’ranite,  and  an  appropriation  of  $59,000  lias  ing  of  letters,  sigiiing  of  dwds,  making  of  pay- 
iM'en  niaxh*.  Tlie  total  cost  will  lie  $7.50.000.  ments  and  accepting  jMitents  from  tlie  govcri.- 
Aimmg  otlier  institutions  already  e.Htablishfsl  ment.  In  where  “dummies”  refus<*d  to 

or  alKMit  to  Ik*  establishiHl  are  the  State  Train-  sign  quit-claim  d«*eds  or  deinnnde<!  money,  it 
ing  ScdnH»l  for  juvenile  delinquents,  a school  was  chargetl  in  the  indietim-nts  that  forgery  of 
for  the  «leaf  at  Sulphur,  n school  for  the  blind  deeds  in  their  names  was  resorted  to  to  coin- 
at  Fort  tJihson,  a wlimd  for  dc]H*n«lent  and  de-  plete  the  claims  of  title. 

foctivo  iM-gro  chililren.  at  Taft.  'Hie  Whitaker  It  was  charged  by  Governor  Haskell  that 
>rplian  Tlome  is  u State  institution  for  the  care  these  indictments  were  returned  as  the  result 
jf  <Iepemb-nt  children.  It  has  a population  of  of  a ctinspiracy  against  him  Indweeji  President 

I ’15  chiHlren  and  the  names  of  200  children  are  K<Hm«*velt  and  W,  U.  Hcarst.  with  the  object  of 

m tlio  waiting  list-  I'here  are  otlier  large  discnsliting  Iiim.  Hes<dntions  were  pass<*ii  in 
»rplmn  ««‘lusds  <in  land  s«*t  apart  for  the  (‘leie-  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  on  Kehriinry 
aw  anti  1‘reek  nations.  'Hiese  receive  appro-  4.  eondeimiing  the  indictments  n*liiriicd  ngainst 
• riatioiiH  from  the  Federal  government.  There  Governor  Ifaskell.  Similar  rcHoliitinns  were 
re  ttDoiit  150  Imliaii  childreu  cared  for  in  these  also  passed  in  the  Seiiati?.  Governor  Haskell 
UHtitutiuDH.  oot  formally  placed  under  arrest.  Tlie 
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triaU  under  tlK*9c  indietmenta  were  be^n  on 
April  0 before  Judgt‘  .lulin  A.  Maralial)  of 
I tab,  who  was  especially  assigned  to  try  the 
cases.  A motion  to  quash  the  indictments  had 
previously  lte«*n  matle  on  March  14,  us  the  re- 
sult of  alleged  niis4'nnduct  on  tlie  part  of  the 
special  AssUtant  AttorneydJeneral.  Sylvester 
Rush  of  Omaha,  who  conducted  the  grand  jury 
investigation  at  Muskogt^e.  which  resulted  in 
the  imijetmeiits.  It  wjis  alleged  that  g<»vern- 
ment  seciel  service  op**ralives  gave  hearsay  tes- 
timony before  the  grand  jury;  that  inij>ortnnt 
testimony  was  suppressed;  that  the  government 
denied  the  jury’s  re<jue«t  for  certain  lestinumy, 
and  that  W’itnessi*s  were  c«>erced.  The  motion 
to  qua.Hli  was  upheld  on  April  10,  and  the  in* 
diclments  were  dismissi-d.  A new  grand  jury 
was  drawn  and  the  case  was  placed  Ix-fore  it 
for  another  investigation,  ('ivil  suits  had  pre- 
viously l>een  b»'gun  against  Governor  Haskell 
and  other  prominent  Okiahoinans  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  May  8.  Federal  .Judge  ('ampWlI 
overruled  the  dt-niurrers  of  the  defendants  of 
these  suits.  This  decision  involved  tlie  legality 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  lots,  and  creatin! 
great  constermition  at  Muskogee.  Alanit  lotMt 
purchasers  of  land  were  interested,  .fudge 
C’ampltell  announced,  however,  that  all  inno- 
cent purchasers  would  be  protected.  Hiese 
suits  were  brought  by  the  Ihiiled  States  gov- 
ernment for  tljc  t'reek  Indian  Nation  to  rec<iver 
for  tliat  trilw*  3lMH)  acres  of  land  nlleg«Ml  to 
have  la*en  obtained  by  (lovernor  Haskell  and  the 
otlier  defendants  by  the  fraudulent  whetlnling 
of  “ dummies.”  The  overruling  of  the  demurrers 
of  the  defendants  practically  dwided  the  eases 
on  their  merits  against  the  defendants  on  tin* 
allegation  that  the  defendants  obtained  the  lots 
by  fraud.  On  May  27,  Governor  Haskell  for- 
warded a long  petition  to  Washington  in  which 
he  made  charges  against  William  G.  Gr«-gg. 
I'nited  States  Attorney  for  the  Kastern  Divisimi 
of  Oklahoma.  Sylvester  Rush  and  M.  L.  Mott, 
special  attorneys  for  the  government,  and  Rich- 
ard K.  Taylor  and  Ktlward  H.  Ivcmf>n,  wvret 
jMTvice  agents  of  tlie  government,  who  lia<i  Iwen 
engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing  and  prosecut- 
ing against  the  Ciovernor  and  other  lien-ndants. 
the  ca«*K  growing  nut  of  the  charges  of  alleged 
frauds  and  conspiracies  touching  town  lots  in 
Muskogee.  Governor  Haskell  demanded  that 
the  attorneys  and  agents  of  whom  he  com- 
plained be  withdrawn  from  tlie  case  ami  as- 
signed as  his  reason  that  they  have  “com- 
bined and  fe<lerated  together  to  secure  unlaw- 
fullv  and  hy  improp<?r  means”  indictnwmts 
ngninst  him.  Tlie  most  sensational  features  in 
the  Governor’s  charges  were  th<*se  in  which  he 
attempted  to  show  that  tliere  was  an  organi/isl 
conspiracy  to  imlict  and  convict  him  and  In 
ac(‘ompIi*-h  it  hy  sneli  unusual  methiHls  as  pub- 
licity and  the  intimidation  of  witnesses,  and  his 
cliorge  that  the  wlioh*  alTair  was  carried  on 
with  the  sanction  of  President  RfMmevelt,  who 
was  then  in  the  White  II«Mise.  On  May  27.  in- 
dictnients  were  brought  by  the  si-coiul  grand 
jury  against  Gov4*rnor  Haskell,  F.  R.  Sever. 
W.  W.  Katon,  Z.  English.  W.  T.  Hutchings 
and  C.  H.  Turner,  on  practically  the  same 
charges  as  were  hrmight  by  tin*  previous  grand 
jury.  .Ti'sse  Hill,  who  was  llie  only  otlu*r  man 
under  investigation  and  who  hud  bei-n  indiet>-d 
in  .laiiuary  at,  Muskops*.  wu.s  not  indicted. 
Ikmd  was  lived  at  .$riUno  each. 

In  addition  to  the  indietmenta  mentioned 


alaive,  the  Fwleral  grand  jury  on  February  9 
returned  indictments  against  26  repre^ntativea 
of  corporations  on  the  charges  of  stealing  valua- 
ble timlK*r  lands  from  segregated  lands  in  Okla- 
homa. On  July  3,  Federal  Judge  Campbell  held 
that  the  Oklahoma  State  law,  prohibiting  tbe 
shipment  of  gas  and  oil  out  of  the  State,  was  un- 
constitutional. On  August  6.  Judge  ('ampbell. 
ordered  the  dismissal  of  30.0UU  Indian  land 
alienation  suits,  involving  2.000.(K)0  acres, 
brought  by  tlic  government  in  the  interests  of 
the  Five  Civil  ir.ed  Tribes.  On  September  4 Got- 
oriier  Haskell  addressed  a letter  to  President 
Tuft  in  which  he  cliurged  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  giving  aid  to  violators  of  the  Pro- 
hibition law  in  Oklahoma,  tlrst  by  Allowing 
liquor  advertisements  to  be  sent  through  the 
mails,  and  second,  by  not  conforming  to  tbe 
law  in  issuing  Federal  liquor  licenses,  and  tliird. 
tliruugh  the  abuse  of  the  protection  of  interstate 
commerce.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
p<*tition  signed  by  2000  cilirens.  Tlie  President 
was  appeak'd  to  to  recommend  at  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  an  enactment  for  such  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
complete  relief  all  thn*e  profMwitiona.  On 
Si-ptember  20,  tbe  State,  in  lulfillnient  of  its 
pletlge  under  the  bank  guaranty  law  paasetl  io 
lOOK.  paid  tbe  depositora  of  the  largest  Itank  in 
the  State  with  depfisits  of  more  than  $3,(MMj.0tN». 
!.<*•»*  than  $200.0(K)  was  demamled  by  the  de- 
positors, On  Oelober  21.  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  granted  permission  to  the  Farm- 
ers’ Slate  Rank  of  Oklahoma  City  to  change 
to  a nationu)  hank.  Following  the  adoption  of 
the  bunk  guaranty  law,  more  than  60  of  the 
national  batiks  of  Oklahoma  renotiiiced  their 
Federal  charters  and  liecanie  State  aMociations. 
The  Farmers’  State  Rank  waa  the  first  to  change 
back  to  a national  bank.  See  ELFCTORiO.  Re- 
form. 

Otiifr  Evextr.  On  March  2J  a disturliance 
occurre<l  out  in  McIntosh  county  caus<*d  by  the 
attempt  of  several  tleputy  sheritTs  to  arrest 
three  cattle  thieves  who  were  half-breed  Indiana. 
In  the  struggle  three  half-breeds  were  killed, 
five  were  wounded,  and  4H  taken  into  custody. 
Two  <lays  Inter,  five  deputies  attenipte<l  to  ar- 
rest the  lender  of  the  half-bret^ds.  Crary  Snake, 
and  two  of  them  were  killed.  Tlie  (Jovemor 
thereiipin  ordereil  out  the  State  militia  and  en- 
deavored to  capture  the  old  chief,  who  flt*d.  He 
asseinhied  nearly  200  half-!ire«*d  negro  Indian* 
and  this  Iwind  was  surrounded  on  NIarch  2H  by 
the  State  militia  at  Hickory  Hills.  The  In- 
dians, however,  escaped  and  fi»Ml  to  a stronger 
iK>sition.  On  March  20  a iletai’hment  of  Oary 
Snake’s  hand  waa  8iirround«*il.  one  wna  killed 
and  eight  captured.  The  Indians  acatt«'rod  and 
2/»  more  were  later  captured.  anu»ng  them  Crmry 
Snnke.  An  investigation  hv  gm’ernnicnt  offieUl# 
followed,  and  they  re|»nrtcd  on  \farch  30  that 
no  Indians  were  involved  in  the  original  trouble, 
and  that  (’ra/y  Snake  was  to  1><*  absolved  fn»» 
blame  as  he  had  the  right  to  defend  bis  home 
from  altaeks  by  irn-sjKUisible  |¥*r««»ns.  Crarr 
Snake  insisted  that  deputies  nnle  to  his  hoo«e 
and  <)|»oned  fire  and  that  the  bullets  pierced  the 
w.ilU  of  his  cabin.  On  May  20  a cyclone  csumJ 
gr«‘at  damage  in  IJncoIn  county,  fn^veral 
iwms  were  injured  and  many  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. 

I.Wiisi  ATtON.  Among  tlie  measures  enacted 
hy  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  beloir: 
A child  labor  Uw  was  passed  and  a nieasare 
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was  eoacted  making  eight  hours  & day’s  labor 
on  all  public  works.  A juvenile  court  w’ss  es* 
tablished. 

Offrf.rs:  Governor,  C.  N.  Haskell;  Lieu- 
tenanUiovernor,  George  Bellamy;  Secretary  of 
State,  Hill  Cross;  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Menefw*;  Au- 
ditor, M.  K.  Trapp;  Attorney-tieiieral.  (,'has. 
West;  Adjutant-Genera),  F.  M.  ('antuii;  Com' 
mi&sioner  of  Insurance,  T.  J.  McConib;  ('ommis' 
sioner  of  Education,  £.  D.  Cameron — all 
Democrats. 

,/ldicuby.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Mathew  J.  Kane;  Associate  Justices.  Jesse  J. 
Dinn,  Robert  L.  Williams,  Jno.  B.  Turner  and 
Samuel  W.  Hayes;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  W.  H. 
L.  Cam{ibell — all  Democrats. 

The  Slate  legislature  of  IHOD  was  composed  of 
8 Repiiblirans  and  Democrats  in  the  Senate, 
ami  ^17  Republicans  and  72  DemocraU  in  the 
House.  The  State  representative's  of  Congress 
will  be  found  in  the  section  Congress  of  the  ar- 
ticle Cnitw)  States. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS.  Tlie  world-wide 
agitation  during  the  past  few  years  for  in- 
creased provision  by  public  authority’  for  the 
IwiiHioning  of  aged  employees  continued  during 
IJHW.  The  very  general  adoption  during  recent 
years  of  some  form  of  old-age  annuities  by  gov- 
ernments, by  employers  or  by  the  coiiperation 
of  governments  and  employers,  with  or  without 
contributions  from  employees.  Indicates  that  in 
all  probability  some  provision  for  retirement 
and  8Upp<jrt  of  workmen  during  their  declining 
years  will  so«»n  l>e  universal.  Prolmblv  the  most 
notable  new  provision  in  the  I'nited  States  was 
that  made  in  November  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroarl,  effective  January  1,  IHIO,  and 
applicable  to  all  of  its  own  and  its  leased  lines, 
tiius  bringing  into  line  with  the  old-:ige  |Mmsion 
niovemeiit,  the  last  of  the  great  railway  systems. 
Als)ut  HW).000  men  are  employed  bv  these  lines; 
I7tl5  will  l)e  retired  during  1010;  the  annual 
of  the  sclieme  is  put  at  !?500.00fl.  The 
plan  provides  for  the  retirement  of  all  em- 
ploy'oos  reaching  the  age  of  70;  the  {pensioning 
of  those  who  have  been  in  the  8«*rviee  during 
the  previous  ten  years;  after  twenty  years  of 
continuous  service  an  employee  may  retire  with 
a {Pension,  regardless  of  age;  the  amount  of  the 
puisiun  shall  as  many  {>er  cent,  of  the 
average  pay  during  tlie  ten  years  preceding  re- 
tirement, as  the  ein|doyj»e  lias  served  years.  On 
l>eeenOK*r  25.  the  onieials  of  tlic  Rock  Island 
railroad  announced  a {NUision  system  on  exactly 
the  S4iine  ba-sin  as  the  foregtung.  to  Isn^pme  ef- 
fective .lanuary  I.  lOlO.  The  age  of  compulsory 
ri’tiremeiit  was.  however.  tix<*d  at  75.  ami  pro- 
vision was  made  for  voluntary  retirement  at 
Bo.  Til  coniieotion  therewith,  the  rule  wim 
n<h>{)te<l  that  hereafter  no  inex{>erieno<*d  man  of 
nie>re  thmi  55  years,  and  no  experienced  man  of 
iimro  tfuiii  45  shall  lx*  taken  into  the  employ  of 
the  corii|mny.  The  Massachusetts  I^’gislaturc 
H!lthf»rized  tho  establishment  of  a cm”»{XTation 
{lensioM  system  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Kail- 
rtiad  and  its  employi'cs.  The  fund  contributed  by 
flu*  road  and  the  men  is  to  be  atlministered  by  a 
M»Hr<l  of  seven,  tiiree  of  wluun  arc  to  b<*  chosen 
>y  the  road,  thrw  by  the  employees  and  tlie 
»thf*r  l>y  these  six.  The  minimum  fKuision,  after 
wonty  years’  service,  shall  l>e  .$200  {x-r  year, 
riio  {M-nsion  eeheme  of  the  IVnnsylvatnii  Rail- 
r»a<I,  iifter  whieli  the  al>ove  New  York  Ontral 
• Ian  was  {patterned,  now  provides  ftpr  the  com- 
pulsory retirement  of  men  at  the  age  of  05; 


lato  in  December,  some  4500  of  its  employees  po- 
titione<l  for  the  inauguration,  in  mldition  to  the 
existing  scheme,  of  a eoo{>erative  plan  making  it 
]>ossib)e  for  employees  to  increase  their  {Pen- 
sions by  oontribuliuns  during  their  active  years, 
and  providing  fur  voluntary  retirement  at  ago 
of  00.  n»c  civil  ppcrvice  employees  of  the  United 
States  have  organised  u Ketiremcnt  Association 
w'hich  aims  to  secure  from  ('ungress  legislation 
providing  {wnsions  for  aged  civil  service  om- 
phiyecs  of  the  government.  The  civil  service 
has  now  U'en  in  existence  long  enough  so  that 
it  now  incimies  a considerable  mimlM^r  who  liave 
grown  gray  in  jutme  department  of  the  national 
government.  Tlie  great  extension  of  the  civil 
si‘rvict*,  and  particularly  the  inclusion  of  the 
large  body  oi  well-organiaw-d  {wistal  employees, 
makes  highly  probable  the  sueceAs  of  this  de- 
mand. It  is  claimed  that  every  Kuropcan  coun- 
try and  most  American  ones  have  already  pen- 
sioned civil  employees;  and  that  civil  ptervants 
are  cntitUnl  to  retirement  on  pensions  equally 
with  members  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  his 
animal  message  to  Congress,  President  Taft 
reopinunended  the  establishment  of  a civil  jhui- 
sion  system  on  grounds  of  efliciency  and 
economy.  Ho  argued  that  with  such  a system, 
the  government  could  secure  able  employees  at 
moilerate  salaries,  and  could  maintain  the  high- 
est  efficiency  among  its  civil  servants  by  retir- 
ing aged  members.  A bill  intrcKliiced  in  Con- 
gress ill  Decemlpcr  by  Representative  Wilwm 
would  provide  jH’nsions  of  $120  annually  for  all 
men  0.5  years  of  age  and  over,  regardless  of 
w'hether  they  have  ever  lx*en  civil  servants.  New 
York  State  teachers  in  December  petitioned  the 
State  I.<gislature  for  the  establishment  of  a re- 
tiring fund.  Alpout  December  20,  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company  announced  a plan  of 
pensioning  aged  employees.  On  D»*eember  31, 
the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  de- 
cided to  give  $500  free  insurance  to  each  of  its 
HOOO  employees,  and  to  grant  pensions  of  $20  a 
month  to  all  emplnypxsi  05  years  of  iigc  who 
have  been  in  the  service  25  years. 

A bill  w*as  presented  to  the  Masaachusclts 
Legislature  in  1007,  providing  a pension  of  $5 
{x*r  week  for  all  {lersona  05  and  over  who  should 
apply  for  it.  Tliis  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  wliolo 
aubjwt  of  old-age  pensions,  nie  Ct>mmi.ssinn 
submitted  a preliminary  rcfsirt  in  .Innunry, 
HMHI,  and  was  c<mtiniied  until  .fammry  15,  IRIO. 
This  rcpres<*nts  the  pioneer  move  in  this  coun- 
try, looking  tow’ard  a general  public  old-age 
{jeiHion  si-honie  and  is  also  notable  for  the  tiior- 
ongfi  nature  of  the  inquiry  Nung  made  to  de- 
termine the  need  ami  advantages  of  any  kind  of 
scheme  for  an  American  State.  In  its  {irelim- 
iiiary  rc{s»rt.  the  Conimission  gave  an  account 
of  the  systems  in  Germany.  Knglmul.  Denmark, 
Belgium,  France.  Italy,  New  Zealaml.  New 
Sfputh  Wales.  Vlct<»ria.  Australia,  Canada  and 
Austria,  and  of  thirty-two  pension  schemes 
maintained  by  .\mericaii  railways  and  indus- 
trial. commercial  and  banking  cor{>orations. 
From  a detailed  study  of  EurojH-an  countries, 
the  ('ommis.sion  concluded  that  as  a rule  tho 
expenditures  for  {xmr-relief  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  after  the  establishment  ot 
an  old-age  {pension  sehrnie.  While  the  ex{pendi- 
tiires  for  outoloor  relief  were  found  l«*s.^ned  in 
many  cases,  those  for  in-door  relief  quite  uni- 
formly increased.  It  thus  npf>ears  that  old-iVg* 
pensions  arc  not  a solution  of  {poverty  or  de- 
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p**n<1pnry.  pbiofly,  hocaii'H*  thoy  do  not  roach  the 
pini|M*ri/cd  |mrtion  the  (>o{>ii)»tion.  llir  C’i»m* 
iniAni«>n  inquired  intinmtely  ba  to  tlie  various 
elnsiflefl  of  depentlenta  and  as  to  the  sox,  nation- 
nlity.  wcupation.  income,  pl»yj*kal  condition, 
and  methfais  of  navini?  of  the  non-dependent,  hut 
necesAitouM  poor.  Jn  connection  with  Uiia 
>fa!*aachiiaetts  movement.  >fr.  Fre<lerick  S. 
IfolTnian  calculaled  the  minimum  coat  of  State 
|Hui«ioii>t  of  jS’J.oO  |i«*r  w*H‘k.  on  the  UMHiimption 
that  <0  per  cent,  of  pennionnlde  jMTHons  ahould 
apply  for  them.  This  minimum  co»t  for  Ma«Ha- 
ehiiM'ftH,  were  the  fn*m*ionah|p  ape  put  at  aixty 
years,  would  In*  |>er  year;  at  sixty- 

five  years,  and  at  iwventy  y«»ars. 

$4.0H2,(HK).  For  the  entire  Tnited  States  at 
tliis  lust  ape  he  found  the  cf»«t  would  U*  1015, • 
(505.000.  Mr.  HofTman  finds  that  less  than  2 
p»T  e»*nt.  of  the  MassachuHetta  p«ipulatioii  sixty 
years  old  and  over  were  in  alm«-hou?M‘s;  in  hia 
opinion,  therefore,  the  most  |>ertinent  inquiry  ia 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  other  flS  per 
cent,  and  how  they  manaped  to  keep  out  of  the 
p<H)rhnuse. 

(iKFAT  Bkitain.  T)je  Scheme  cfTeotive  January 
1.  1000,  has  attracted  the  interest  of  the  entire 
world.  ProvlsU)n  for  ll»e  enormous  outlay  nec»‘s- 
sary  to  meet  the  pensions  ls*came  the  central 
fact  in  the  Imdpet  of  1009,  and  was  therefore 
largely  responsible  for  the  radical  character  of 
the  Finance  hill  and  the  constitutional  crisis 
growing  therefrom.  The  statistics  for  the  first 
nine  months  were  as  follow’s:  Knginnd  and 

Wales,  jM»nsioners,  421,432;  amount  of  pensions, 
£3.(542.747;  Scotland,  75.134  and  £007.007;  Ire- 
land. 180.202  and  £1.723.904.  There  were  thus 
a total  of  082.708  pensioners,  and  they  had  re- 
ceived up  to  September  30,  a total  of  about 
$31,000,000. 

AcsTRiJi.  In  Austria  public  opinion  has  in- 
cllneri  more  strongly  to  a system  of  working- 
men’s  insiiranee,  providing  annuities  in  catw*  of 
disablement  and  old  age  as  agiunst  the  system 
of  old-ape  pensions  on  a non-contributory  basis, 
and  granted  as  a right,  as  in  Kngland.  .An  act 
to  r<^late  such  inj*urance  for  employees  in 
private,  and  in  certain  branches  of  the  public, 
service,  went  into  elTt*ct  January  1.  1909.  It 
divides  employees  into  six  clasHt*s  on  the  basis  of 
si\lary;  fixes  monthly  premiums  at  one  jM‘r  c<*nt. 
of  the  minimum  salary  in  each  class,  one-third 
f»f  the  pr4Winm  to  1m*  paid  by  employees  and 
two-thirds  by  employers,  except  in  c**rtain  cases 
wlien  one-hiilf  is  paid  by  each.  No  claims  for 
iM'ncfits  may  l>e  made  until  120  monthly 
premiums  have  lM*i*n  paid,  unless  disability  or 
death  should  result  fn»m  accident  during  work. 
The  disablement  annuity  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
equals  thirty  times  the  monthly  prerntum,  and 
therefore  incn-.^M's  5 per  cent,  of  this  sum  an- 
nually until  till*  fortieth  year.  It  then  Incomes 
an  old  age  annuity. 

Franck.  France  has  op^*rated  a moilerate  old- 
age  {H-iision  plan  on  a coiitrihiitory  Iwvsis  since 
1905,  hut  (here  has  Ims*ii  insistent  demand  for 
its  extension.  The  age  limit  has  Uvn  70  years. 
The  miinlMT  tif  iM-nefieiarie.s  increased  from  190.- 
000  in  1905  to  ulM>ut  5(M),O0O  in  1909.  nn<l  the 
c<*st  to  till’  state  increased  from  .$3,500,000  to  al- 
mo-»t  $l!l.(MMMMMl.  The  ( hnmlM'r  of  l)i*pnties  on- 
acted  a more  liliera!  measure  in  1907.  hut  its 
pas-4]tpe  was  hha-ked  by  (he  Senate  until  Feh* 
ruary.  1909.  wlteii  that  UmIv  ret  ried  il  and  sub- 
stituted therefor  a new  hill.  This  piovide-t  for 
pcn.sions  of  1-U  francs  to  ineinbcrs  of  the  work- 


ing classes  (55  years  of  agi*  and  over.  Tlie  fuwJ 
f«»r  tlieir  payment  is  to  U*  raisecl  by  emplovers 
and  the  state,  'riie  employers  are  reqiiir*'d  to  |«v 
annually  9 francs  for  each  workman  or  emplovfe 
at  least  18  years  old.  and  4^  francs  for  each  one 
under  IH  years.  The  hill  also  provides  for  old- 
age  pensions  I«S(h1  on  regular  monthly  pav- 
nH‘Uts.  but  with  the  provision  that  Uie  |iensi(ia 
shiiM  Ih>  considerably  larger  tlian  would  be  pro- 
vi<liMl  by  such  payments. 

Nkw  Zkai.amk  The  govornment’a  National 
Provj<h*nt  hill,  which  has  Iwx'n  in  cs»ntempIation 
fiir  two  years,  has  several  unique  features  as  >n 
old  age  (H*nsion  scheme.  It  provides  that  any 
p»T!M*n  de|H»4iting  sums  with  the  jM>st-«flice. 
regularly  or  irregularly,  in  equal  or  unequal 
amounts,  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nuities which  thesi’  de|M>sits  wouhl  purchase,  a 
suhsjjly  proviiletl  by  the  state.  The  sire  of  this 
subsidy  is  varied  according  to  tin*  age  of  the 
dejs»sltor:  conjup:il  condition  (with  di^^rrim- 
iiiatioii  apaitist  huchelorH  and  spin.stersl.  and 
the  nmniNT  of  children,  if  married;  wealth;  and 
liiemher^hip  In  a freindly  society. 

OMAN.  An  iiideptuident  state  in  soutltea.«t- 
ern  Arabia.  Area,  abiiit  H2.(MM>  square  miles. 
Po))u)allon  (estimated),  uUmt  .509. (RH).  mostly 
Arabs  with  some  Indians.  Persians.  Baluchis, 
and  Swahili  negroes.  Miisc^at.  the  capital  (with 
Its  snhitrh  Muttra),  has  atiout  30.000  inhahi 
tants;  it  possesses  the  only  go<id  harbor.  About 
7fi  per  wnt.  of  the  foreign  trade  ia  with  tJrent 
Britain  and  British  India.  Tlie  total  trade  in 
1907-H  was  valued  at  £939A00.  Bombay  werveji 
as  an  rtifrrftol.  There  is  a cable  to  India  via 
•lask.  un<l  a weekly  mail  service  to  Karachi  and 
Bombay.  The  Sultan  ( 1909,  Seyyid  Feysal  bin 
Tiirki,  born  18(54)  is  in  treaty  relations  with 
and  is  subsidired  by  the  government  of  Imha. 
A British  consul  and  political  agent  (C'apl,  F. 
MeConaghey  in  1909)  resides  at  Muscat. 

ONTARIO.  A province  of  Canada.  .Area, 
2(59,8(52  wjuare  miles.  Population  (1001).  2,- 
182.947.  Capital,  Toronto,  with  208.010  inhabi- 
tants in  1901  and,  with  suburbs.  ,33.5,000  in 
1999.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  a 
lieutenant  governor,  appointinl  by  the  Governor- 
(•eneral  of  Canada,  and  acting  through  a 
re;<|Minsihle  Executive  Council.  The  I>egislatire 
.A-Hemhly  consists  of  one  house  of  1(85  iriemben 
elected  for  four  years.  Tin?  Lieiitenatit-Gorer- 
m»r  In  1909  was  Colonel  John  Morrison  Oibefni; 
the  Premier  was  Sir  James  P.  Whitney.  For 
statistics  and  other  details,  see  Canai>a. 

In  April  tlie  grant  of  $2.00<).(>()0  by  the 
lature  to  the  (’nnadian  Northern  Railway  was 
annomuxHl.  Other  lines  were  also  to  he  sub- 
siiliml.  .As  u result  of  Un’-al  option,  there  were 
in  .April  334  out  of  the  897  municipalities  with 
only  a single  license.  In  Toronto,  142  bar* 
were  suppres-ied  on  May  1,  and  there  were  at 
that  time  only  110  licenses  in  the  city. 

OPERA.  See  Mlhic. 

OPIUM.  The  International  Opium  Commis- 
sion met  at  Shanghai,  .lanuary  1.  1009.  The 
Cntnini’— ion  consist***!  <»f  three  men  soU^cteil  hy 
tlio4e  nations  having  territorial  iK>ss<>ssions  ia 
llie  Far  East,  (Jreat  Britain,  (lermany.  Franer, 
l’«»rlngnl,  the  Netlierlands.  China  and  JapiD 
iM'ihp  reprewenfed.  The  (’ommissinn  found  th»t 
till-  II-**  of  <»piiiin  in  (he  I’hilipfiines  \vn«*  not  o'o- 
tiiiod  to  -flunking,  aiitl  that  (Ih*  morphine  hatdt 
-(io«*d  -igiiiH  of  spn*ading.  It  w:t»  rei-onmiete!*-*! 
llial  the  various  governmeuts  having  eonccssioii': 
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or  spttlpTDonts  in  Oiiim  shoulcl  close  the  opium 
dcn^  within  their  limits.  This  measure  will 
test  the  sincerity  of  the  European  Powers  di- 
rectly concerned.  Rochester,  of  the  Manila 
Bureau  of  Health,  made  a study  of  opium 
hahitur‘8  in  the  Philippines,  and  concludes  that 
opiuin-smokinjr  has  to  a great  extent  declined 
among  the  Chinamen,  who  have  not  been  slow 
to  accept  the  hypodermic  syringe  as  a method 
of  taking  the  drug.  It  was  found  that  29  p<*r 
cent,  of  the  patients  in  San  I^i/aro  had  de- 
veloped from  Opium-smoking  to  the  injection 
method.  One  of  tin*  moat  interesting  and  sur- 
prising facts  noted  was  the  g«K>d  physical  con- 
dition of  those  who  t<K>k  the  drug  oy  the  smok- 
ing methiHl.  even  though  they  had  la'en  addicted 
to  the  haitit  for  from  live  to  ten  years.  Many 
of  the  smokers  were  of  robust  physique,  and 
had  been  doing  hard  uuinual  labor  every  day.  In 
contrast  to  them  were  the  users  of  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe.  These  were  usually  greatly 
emaciated,  wiili  sunken  eyes  and  haggard  expres- 
sion and  a muddy  skin.  A cf»rrespontling  differ- 
ence was  found  in  the  amount  of  <lifficulty  in 
instituting  curative  iiNMsnres  in  these  (wo 
classes  of  cases,  the  opium-smokers  respomling 
much  more  fnvorahly  to  measures  taken  for 
their  relief.  A startling  discovery  was  made 
in  France,  that  in  Paris  and  many  garrison 
p<'rts,  the  opium  habit  had  b«H*onie  widely  prev- 
alent, particularly  in  Toulon.  ‘Mleputalde 
merchants  were  found  to  have  installed  secret 
opium  dens  in  their  premises,  and  the  number 
of  habitues  was  disquietingly  large.  The  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  issued  a decree  regulating 
the  sale,  purchase  and  use  of  opium  and  its  ex- 
tracts, and  forbidding  the  selling  of  opium  in 
any  quantity  except  to  wholesale  merchant.s  for 
industrial  purposes,  to  chemists  and  pharma- 
cists. Oflicially,  opium  and  its  extracts  are  not 
permitted  to  be  sold  by  pharmaeists  except  for 
use  in  medicine,  under  severe  penalties.  Begin- 
ning with  April  I,  1909,  neither  opium  nor  any 
mixture  or  compound  containing  or  representing 
opium  in  any  form  can  legally  l»e  brought  into 
the  United  States  or  any  outlying  |K»ssessions, 
excepting  for  strictly  medicinal  purposes.  This 
term  is  declared  to  mean  for  treatment  or  pre- 
vention of  diseases  only. 

OPIUM  COMMISSION,  Ixtkrnational. 
See  China  and  Opii'm. 

OBANGE  RIVER  COLONY.  A British 
colony  in  South  Afrieiu  Capital.  Bhn'mfontein. 
Area  (estimated),  50,392  square  miles.  A cen- 
sus taken  in  1904  returned  14*2. 679  whites  and 
214.0.30  colored;  the  population  was  estimat<-d 
ill  1907  at  417.008,  Bioemfontein  liad  (1905) 
13’.512  whites.  10.0.33  natives,  3487  military; 
Kroonstad.  ‘2454  whiti*s  and  33t3  natives;  l.ady- 
brand,  2333  and  1515;  Harrismith,  2*238  and 
3008.  Edueutioii  (primary)  is  frt*e  and  condi- 
tionally compulsory.  'Fliere  were  (.June  30, 
1908)  377  government  Bclunds,  wilh  725  teachers 
and  19.502  pupils.  (Jrey  t'ollege  and  its 
branches  provide  higher  instruction.  In  19o4 
the  Dutch  Reformed  numlxTed  101.079;  Angli- 
cans, 17.879;  Wesleyans,  5121 ; Homan  t'atholics, 
.3286.  The  country  is  essentially  pastoral. 
There  were  (1900-7)  1.55,3.30  acres  ninier  wheat 
and  1543  under  toliacco.  The  live-stock  (1907) 
numlKTed  H.020.308  sheep,  585.077  cattle.  127,- 
579  horses,  and  02.439  swine.  'I'he  total  mining 
output  in  I905(»  was  valued  ut  t’9!t7.7.53 
(dianiumis,  £902,728);  in  1900-7,  ll0,ni)3  tons 


of  coal,  valued  at  £139,675,  were  produced. 
Gold  and  salt  are  found.  The  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  1908-9  were  valued  at  £2,945,860  and 
£3.558.373,  against  £3,317,770  and  £3,789,653 
in  1907-8.  The  colony  belongs  to  the  South 
African  Cu.slmnR  Union.  The  Railway  statistics 
are  included  with  those  of  the  Transvaal  (q.  v.). 
3'lipn*  are  0053  niih-s  of  teh*graph  and  227  miles 
of  telepluine  lines.  The  revenue  and  exfiemliture 
for  1908-9  were  £915,280  and  £952,513  respec- 
tively, against  £740,307  and  £733.233  for  1907- 
8.  Six  Imnks  have  branches  in  the  Colony.  In 
1907  the  Post-Olllce  Savings  banka  had  0433  de- 
positors, with  deposits  amounting  to  £158,061. 
By  lA'tters  Patent,  dated  Juno  5,  1907.  a respon- 
sible government  has  lieen  constituted  for  the 
Colony.  The  Lieutenant-fiovernorship  was 
alKdislMMl  .Inly  1,  1907.  ami  8ir  Hamilton  Goold- 
Adams,  the  holder  of  that  ofTiee,  was  appointed 
Governor.  The  new  constitution  provides  for  a 
legislative  ctnineil,  and  a legislative  assembly 
ixqnilurly  elected.  By  the  South  Africa  act, 
the  Orange  River  Colony  is  to  lie  made  a mem- 
Iwr  of  the  Cnion  of  South  Africa.  See  SoVTil 
.Africa,  British. 

History.  The  chief  issue  in  internal  politics 
during  the  year  was  the  education  question. 
Down  to  the  lieginning  of  the  year  1908,  the 
Orange  River  Ctdony  followed  the  same  rule  as 
to  the  use  of  the  Dutch  and  English  languages 
in  the  schot»ls  ns  was  in  force  in  the  Tranavoiil 
under  General  Smuts.  By  this  system,  each 
chiM  was  taught  first  in  his  native  tongue,  and 
then  gradually,  if  this  was  Dutch,  learned  Eng- 
lish, which  was  tlie  prescrilH*d  language  for  the 
higher  classes.  But  under  General  Hertzog, 
who  was  a zealot  for  the  Dutch  tongue,  a new 
law  was  a<!opted  which  went  into  effect  at  the 
l»eginning  of  1908.  This  gave  equal  rights  to 
both  tongues,  requiring  that  both  should  be  the 
medium  of  instruction  throughout  the  school 
course.  This  system  of  compulsory  bi  lingual- 
ism  was  very  objectionable  to  the  English,  and 
was  also  opposed  by  many  of  the  Boers,  in  that 
it  involved  the  repetition  of  lessons  in  both 
languages,  and  thus  doubled  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  for  study,  and  greatly  retarded  prog- 
ress. The  English  element  protested  against  a 
system  that  denied  them  the  rights  which  they 
had  in  every  other  colony.  The  Dutch  element 
(o«»k  no  overt  action,  but  privately  expressed 
diarpprovul  of  the  law.  Tliey  contende<l  that  it 
victimized  them  for  political  party  purposes. 
As  to  the  retention  of  the  tool,  they  believed 
that  it  could  easily  be  taught  in  the’  home  by 
the  Dutch  parents.  Discussion  Inn-ame  more 
acute  after  tlie  dismissal  of  three  school  in- 
sp4»ctors  in  Alay.  No  satisfactory  reason  could 
1h>  drawn  from  the  government  (ot  this  action, 
and  it  was  fw-Jieved  by  the  opjMwition  that  the 
iiisjs*etors  were  dismissed  for  exmiting  the  law 
with  e>pecial  lliffroiighness,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  merely  wished  to  make  s<*apegoat8 
of  (hem.  Throughout  the  year  the  discussion 
of  bi-lingualisni  was  continued  witli  some  bitter- 
ni"'S.  and  along  party  lines.  The  government 
refusal  to  eonsider  any  amendment  to  the  law 
to  meet  the  ohj^H-tioiis  of  jmrents.  This  led  to 
a nu^vernent  in  the  country  for  the  establish- 
ment of  private  .schools  on  the  Transvaal  prin- 
ciple, ami  a eommiltee  was  ]>rop«»sed  in  order  to 
raise  money  for  a system  of  education  which 
woiilil  not  re<|uire  t)ie  compulsory  use  of  Isith 
langu.nges  at  the  same  time  in  teaching.  On 
XovemU'r  25  General  Hertzog  held  a conference 
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with  members  of  the  School  Bo«rds,  nnd  there 
seemed  a prospect  of  amicable  adjustment.  In 
the  spring,  it  was  reported  that  owing  to  the 
depression  of  agriculture,  the  condition  of  the 
British  settlers  in  the  colony  was  very  bad. 
The  matter  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
British  settlements  would  fail  unless  aid  were 
forthcoming.  On  .Tune  2 the  Act  of  Union  was 
adopted  by  both  Houses.  (See  South  Akbii’a, 
British.)  Tlie  government  was  criticised  for 
its  policy  of  doles  to  the  indigent  which  was 
carried  out  without  regard  to  the  advice  of  the 
Indigency  Commission.  This  distribution  of 
cattle  and  other  aid  was  made  possible  by  the 
financial  snrpltts  in  prospect,  and  by  tl»e  fact 
that  a portion  of  recent  loans  still  remained 
unspent.  The  progress  in  the  matter  of  re- 
trenchment of  the  civil  service  was  reported  on 
June  15  by  Premier  Fisher,  who  declared  that 
the  number  of  civil  servants  was  cut  down  by 
thirty,  of  whom  twenty  were  English  and  nine 
S<mth  African.  Since  November,  1II07,  there 
had  been  ninety-six  new  officials  appointed, 
forty *1  wo  English  and  fifty-two  South  African. 
A»  to  the  government's  programme  the  Ideuten- 
ant-Oovernnr  promised  bills  for  land  grants  and 
for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  sug- 
gi'sted  a measure  for  industrial  colonies.  He 
declared  tliat  the  customs  revenue  had  det'reased 
on  account  of  the  increased  consumption  of 
home  products. 

OBDWAY,  John  Morse.  An  American 
chemist  and  educator,  died  July  .1,  l!U)5h  He 
was  born  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  1827,  and 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  (’ollege  in  1844.  As 
a young  man  he  worked  in  a druggist's  shop  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  was  chemist  for  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  in  New  England. 
Ho  was  for  fifteen  wars  professor  of  industrial 
chemistry  and  metallurgy  in  tlie  .Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  was.  at  the  same 
time,  an  instructor  in  Boston  University.  Kot 
lowing  this  he  served  for  thirteen  years  in  the 
faculty  of  Tulane  University,  as  profea*M)r  of 
chemistry  and  biology,  retiring  in  1007.  Profes* 
sor  Ordway  was  well  known  through  his  con- 
tributions on  scientific  subjects  to  magazines 
and  technical  publications. 

OBEOON.  One  of  the  Pacific  Divisbm  of 
the  United  Stales.  Its  total  area  is 
square  miles.  The  population  in  IlHifi.  acconling 
to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was 
50.5.330. 

Mi.vkr.\i,  Production*.  The  value  of  the  min- 
eral products  of  the  State  in  1008  was  $2,743,- 
134,  as  coiiifwired  with  a value  of  $2,038,587  in 
1007.  Oregon  was  one  of  the  few  \Ve<terii 
States  showing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
mineral  production  in  IfMlH  over  that  of  1007. 
The  nmst  im|K>rtant  mineral  in  jHiint  of  value 
WHS  gt>id,  of  which  43.823  line  ounces,  valued  at 
.$005,000.  were  prodiieed  in  lOOK.  compared  with 
.*>0,124  tine  ounces,  valued  at  $1.222,2(Ml  in  1007. 
Next  in  js*>nt  of  value  were  elay  proiiuets.  which 
amounted  to  $r).">5.7()8  in  1008.  as  eoinpar^sl  with 
in  1007.  Coal  was  prcnluced  to  the 
amount  of  80.250  short  tons,  valued  at  $230,021 
in  1008,  as  compared  with  70,081  short  tons, 
valued  at  $100,304  in  1007.  The  sand  and 
gravel  pn>diieed  in  IftuH  was  valued  at  $524,084, 
as  cf>m]tared  with  a value  in  1007  of  .$280,422. 
Other  mineral  prmlucts  of  some  importance  are 
lime.  Sliver,  stone  and  mineral  waters. 


Tlie  gold  production  in  1000  was  esttmaied 
by  the  Director  of  the  Nlint  at  34,448  6n« 
ounces,  valued  at  $712,0(>0.  The  silver  produc- 
tion was  71, UK)  fine  ounces,  valued  at  ^7,000. 

Acbiculture  and  Stxk’K  Raihi.n'u.  Tlie  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  .‘state  in  lOOft,  according  to  fignrea 
of  the  I’nited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  as  follow’s;  Corn.  522,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $418,OIK>  from  17,00^)  acres;  winter 
wheal,  ll.235.tHK)  bushels,  valiu-d  at  $10,440.0»H) 
from  535.000  acres;  spring  wheat,  5.142.000 
bushels,  valued  at  $4,782,000  from  275.0iK) 
acres;  oats,  10,880.000  bushels,  valued  at  $5.- 
661,000  from  288, IKM)  acres;  l>arley.  1.984.0(K) 
bushels,  valued  at  $l,301MM10  from  6*3,000  acres; 
rye,  153.000  bushels,  valued  at  $153,000  from 
OlHM)  acres;  ]>utatr>es,  7.360.000  bushels,  valued 
at  $4,416,000  from  46,(HK)  acres;  hay.  «65.<Mi0 
tons,  valued  at  $10.120.<K)0  fmm  422,00«)  acres. 
Tlie  crop  of  corn  increase<l  considerably  in  1008 
over  1008.  when  440,000  bushels  were  pnxJuced. 
The  acrc*age  increasisl  about  l.OOfl.  Tlie  winter 
wheat  crop  of  1000  waa  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  1008,  when  10.858, IMH)  bushela  were 
produced.  Tlie  acreage  also  considerably  in- 
creasinl.  The  spring  wlieat  crop  was  larger  hr 
nearly  1,(KK),0(H)  bushels  in  liOW  than  in  1008. 
while  the  acreage  increased  about  15,000.  The 
oat  crop  was  more  than  one  niilUon  bushels 
larger  in  1000  than  in  1008.  when  9,510,(HX) 
bushels  were  prmhu-ed.  The  acreage  alightly  in- 
creasetl.  The  potato  crop  in  1000  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  in  1008,  when  4,257.tKlO 
bushels  were  produeetl.  The  acrinige  increased 
from  43,(KK)  to  OO.tMH).  The  hay  crop  in  l‘K*9 
increased  by  uboiU  45,000  tons,  while  tho  acre- 
age increax.ed  by  alHuit  8(K10  acres.  A large  an«l 
increa.sing  area  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
apples,  prum-s  and  apricots,  \ numlsT  of  im- 
portant irrigation  project*  carried  on  by  the 
I'liited  Slates  Ib*clamation  S^'rviee  has  greatlv 
assisted  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
State  111  rtH.^ent  years.  Tlie  numbt'r  of  farm 
animals  In  tlie  State  on  January  1,  1010,  were 
as  follows : Horses,  308,000;  dairy  cows,  174.- 

000;  other  cattle.  608.000;  sheep.  2.5S1.0O0; 
swine.  267.0IX).  The  wool  clipiK‘d  in  lOOl)  wi4 
estimated  at  17,0,30.0()0  pminds. 

Edvuation.  It  Is  probable  that  no  State  in 
the  Union  has  made  gre*aler  progress  in  its 
public  school  system  during  the  piu**t  few  years 
tlijui  hits  Oregon.  A't  the  .\laska-Vukon  Expo- 
sition. the  Slate  won  the  grand  prize  for  tl»e  best 
gi’iienil  ediicntional  exhibit.  Two  important 
laws  were  passed  by  the  legislaturt'  of  1‘HKi 
One  of  thi'se  requires  that  every  rural  hoard 
must  have  at  least  six  nmnllis  of  sehmil  annu- 
ally,  and  a fund  of  not  less  tlian  $.‘0K)  annuallr 
is  provideil  for  the  smaller  districts  to  use  as 
teachers'  salariiw.  Tlie  other  law  pi-rmits  a 
county  to  establish  a county  high  acbo«>l  fund, 
and  each  district  or  group  of  districts  tiiain- 
tainiiig  a high  sc1km>1  up  to  the  standard  pre 
scrils-d  by  the  State  Di-partiiient  is  entitled  fe 
.$40  a pupil  for  the  first  20  high  sc-hool  pupiU. 
$.'U)  a pupil  for  the  setsmd  20.  and  $12  pi»r  pupil 
for  all  remaining  high  schofd  pupilK.  Two 
counties  have  already  taken  advantage  of  thif 
privilege  and  most  emxmraging  report*  are  be- 
ing rix-eived  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  law 
Each  (smnty  in  the  Slate  held  the  district  school 
oflicers’  convention  provide<l  for  by  a measure 
passed  in  11*07.  .A  tv|)C  of  meeting,  known 
the  educational  rally,  was  introduced  during  th« 
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year  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
By  this  system  the  county  superintendent  di- 
vides his  county  into  six  districts,  ami  spends, 
tivgether  with  tiie  State  Superintendent,  a week 
in  visiting  and  inspecting  the  scIujoU  of  tlie 
county.  At  these  nie«*tlngs  literary  and  musical 
programmes  are  carried  out  and  addresses  are 
given  hy  the  State  Sii|H'rintendent. 

Trustee#  of  the  fund  left  by  Mr#.  Amanda  W. 
R(M>d  for  the  foundation  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution in  Portland,  to  be  known  as  the  He<*d 
Institute,  adopted  definite  plans  late  in  1909. 
deciding  to  establish  a college  of  arts  and 
sciener-s.  For  this  purpose  (approximate^) 
$2,000,000,  whieh  for  several  years  was  tied  up 
by  litigation,  is  now  available.  A central  site 
of  at  least  forty  acres  is  soon  to  be  selected.  In 
their  action  the  trustws  followed  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  Secretary  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  of  New  York  City,  and  it  is 
expi'ctisl.  though  not  promised,  that  funds  from 
the  Kfjokefeller  foundation  will  largely  increase 
the  original  endt>wment.  Dr.  -lames  Hayden 
Tufts,  head  of  tlje  depiirtmont  of  philosophy  of 
Chicjigt>  I’niversity.  has  been  mentioned  aa  the 
probable  president  of  the  Heed  Institute. 

The  av<‘rnge  <laily  att«uidunee  for  1909  was 
95.0H1,  as  compared  witli  94,333  in  1908.  Tlie 
teachers  numbered  44."»3,  and  of  tliese  3.190 
were  women  and  8<53  men.  The  average  monthly 
fMiIary  of  men  teachers  was  $09.25,  and  of 
women,  $.11.97.  The  average  monthly  salary  of 
rural  teachers  was  $50.15.  'Tim  numWr  of  high 
JH‘hfKds  has  increased  to  176,  and  there  were  en- 
rolled in  these,  dtiring  the  year,  27.532.  Com- 
pleting the  public  school  system  are  the  l*ni- 
versity  of  Oregon  and  the  Oregtm  Agricultural 
College,  the  former  at  Eugene,  and  the  latter  at 
Corvallis.  Koch  institution  hae  shown  steady 
gr«>wlh. 

Kinanck.  Tlie  biennial  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer  ft>r  Die  fiscal  years  1907  and  1908 
showed  receipts  for  tlie  two  years  of  $5.77<M03. 
The  disimrsernents  for  the  sanw*  p<-riod  were  $5,- 
527.124,  which,  with  the  balance  left  from  tho 
preceding  tNcal  v«tr.  left  a total  balance  on 
hand  September  30.  19flH,  of  $fi.-iH,320. 

(’IIAKITIK8  AM»  COKWKCTIOX.S.  Among  the 
charitahle  anl  correctional  instltutlouH  of  tlic 
State  are  the  Stale  Reform  Scliool,  St-hool  for 
the  Deaf  ^tut^•s  and  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Salem.  The  appropriations  for  all  the  Stale 
charitable  an<l  piuial  institutions  amount  to 
alsnit  .$S.’dMM»0  annually.  The  juvenile  courts 
rwently  established  proved  to  Ih'  a wise  step 
ami  have  been  a great  a>sistance  in  helping  Die 
reform  sc1kh>1  for  the  youth  of  Oregon. 

Poi.iTifH  ANi>  Govekxmknt.  Ou  .laiiuarv  19 
fieorge  K.  Chamlwrlain.  Ikunocrat,  was  ehvted 
I'niled  Stiit<*H  Senator  by  (he  legislature,  nie 
vote  was:  < 'hamUTlain  53,  Fulton  19,  and  Cake 
17.  Senator  Chanils*rlain  occupi«*s  the  unique 
position  of  having  Isvn  elected  I'nitcd  States 
S'liator  by  a Republican  legislature.  This  re- 
sult was  brought  ahout  by  the  o)K‘ratioii  of  the 
primary  laws  of  the  State  hy  which  the  voters 
in  1998.  at  Die  regular  State  ehTtion  in  .Iiiiie, 
indicated  -S«-nator  ChamlM'rlaiu.  who  was  then 
(5ivernor,  ns  (heir  choice  for  I'nitetl  States 
Senator.  I'nder  the  primary  law  n Senator  is 
nominated  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  State  ollicers  and  at  the  huc- 
ceeding  regular  I'h'cticm  the  voters  go  through 
the  form  of  elerting  a Senntor.  A majority  of 
the  legislature  (52  members  out  of  90)  bad  sub- 


scribetl  to  n voluntary  pledge  prior  to  their  own 
nomination  as  legislators  that  they  would  vote 
in  the  legislature  for  the  *'  pi'oplo’s  choice.”  .All 
the  nieniliers  of  the  legislature  w'ho  had  sub* 
scrilsKl  to  this  pleilge  (known  as  Statement  No. 
1)  fulfilled  it  by  voting  fur  ('humlierlnin.  All 
hut  one  unph*<lged  Republican  member  voted 
against  Chamb«*rlain.  F.  W.  BeiiHon,  Repiihli- 
can.  Si'crelary  of  State,  succeedt*d  Chanilierlaiii 
as  Governor. 

As  in  California,  \evada  and  other  Stati*#, 
measures  were  introduced  into  the  Oregon  lA*g- 
islatiire,  providing  for  restriction  against  Japa- 
nese and  other  Orientals.  The  measures,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  any  considerable  progress,  as 
they  were  killeil  on  February  19  by  the  Somite, 
when  it  ndoptinl  a resolution  uplioldiug  tho 
President’s  course.  Senator  Bailey,  who  intro- 
duced the  measure,  made  a speech  arguing  for 
the  rei'nactment  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act. 
and  for  broadening  it  to  include  .lapanese, 
Malays,  Hindus,  and  all  other  Asiatic  races. 
On  January  1,  the  riiiled  States  Court  of 
Claims  announced  its  findings  in  the  case  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  against  the  I’nitinl  State#, 
and  awarded  $209,900  for  moneys  ex|>ended  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  in  protecting  the  adjoining 
territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho.  When 
the  Civil  War  began  Oregon  was  left  practically 
defenseless,  the  tro<ips.  which  at  that  time 
guarded  it  against  Indian  outbreaks,  having  lieon 
taken  East.  Subsequently  local  volunteiTs  |K»r- 
f»>rmed  services  not  performed  by  the  I'nited 
States,  and  this  award  is  to  compensate  Die 
State  for  these  services.  In  -Tune,  the  city  of 
Portland  held  its  second  election  under  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum,  niirty-five  separate 
qiK'Htions  and  the  names  of  can»lidates  for  six 
ofllces  were  submitted.  Of  the  35  questions,  12 
were  accepted  and  23  reji*cted.  Among  Die 
question#  accepted  were  propositions  to  require 
liolders  of  franchises  to  file  cpmrlerly  reports, 
for  a woman’s  auxiliary  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  a projkisition  to  place  the  burden  of 
proof  on  all  discharged  civil  service  employees. 
Among  the  measures  defeated  were  those  pro- 
viding for  a vehicle  tax  ordinance.  Die  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  patented  articles  or  processes 
in  tho  use  of  street  improvements,  a proposi- 
tion for  the  payment  for  water  mains  hy  Isme- 
fitei!  properties,  and  for  the  Des  Moines  plan 
of  city  government.  The  vote  for  mayor  was 
JH.999.  while  on  the  question  of  referendum  It 
averaged  1,5,009.  Joseph  Sinuui.  birmer  I'nited 
State#  Senator,  and  the  Republican  candidate, 
was  elert«*d  mayor.  See  Ei.kctoral  Reform. 

Otiikr  Events.  In  .August,  Hm9.  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Oregon  Trunk  Line  up  the 
I>s4*hutes  cafinn  Into  central  Oregon,  alnnuly 
begun,  would  be  supported  hy  .lames  -I.  Hill. 
There  are  now  under  isuistructicm-cimtruct  199 
miles  from  (Vlilo,  where  Oie  (‘oliimbia  will  Iw 
bridged  for  connection  with  the  Spukane.  Port- 
land and  Seatth*  Railway,  to  Madras,  and  addi- 
tional survey  has  l>een  Iwated  to  (’rooked 
River,  29  miles  iM'Vund  Madras.  Klamath 
Falls  is  tin*  proj<H*tcfl  terminus  of  Die  Oregon 
Trunk,  but  it  Is  believed  that  the  line  will  build 
on  into  ('alifornia.  It  is  also  probable  that 
there  will  be  a branch  from  Bend  to  Lakeview. 
ami  an  extension  east,  through  Malheur 
(’afif)n  and  across  Idaho,  to  connection  with  the 
Burlington.  The  central  Oregon  territory  to 
Im*  opened  up  is  the  largest  district  in  the 
United  State#  without  railroad#,  and  the  d«- 
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ciftioti  of  Mr.  Hill  to  Imild  this  road  is  re* 
gardod  of  utmoHt  im{M)rtanci‘. 

The  DoKohuloH  Huilroud  Company,  a Harri* 
man  corporation,  U paralleling  the  Oregon 
Trunk  up  the  Deashutea.  There  are  now  under 
eonlract  1110  nulea,  from  Ih'sohules  to  Red- 
mond, with  proltablc  extension  to  Odell,  where 
connection  will  Im»  made  with  the  Xatron  cut- 
off of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  Klamath  FnlU. 
It  ia  also  U'lieved  that  the  IVHchuleg  Rail- 
road Company  w'lll  buihl  eastward  to  connect 
with  the  Oregon  Short  I-ine  at  Vale. 

Tlie  Natron  cut-off  is  being  constructed  from 
Klamath  Kalis  to  Natron,  a distance  of  loO 
miles,  'iliirty-five  miles  of  this  line  are  un- 
der contract  at  each  end.  leaving  a gap  of  80 
miles. 

Construetion  is  also  progressing  on  tlic  Pa- 
cific Railway  and  Navigation  Company’s  lino 
from  HiIlsl>oro  to  Tillam<M)k.  n»}s  road,  UK 
mile.s  long  and  to  cost  approximately  $3.- 
OOO.tMM).  is  now  60  to  “0  ja?r  cent,  completed. 
It  is  a Harriman  nrojierty. 

The  Henvertnn-Willsbiirg  Line,  a branch  of 
the  Southern  Pacific’s  West  Side  division,  is 
also  tin<ler  construction.  It  is  14  miles  long 
and  its  cost,  including  a bridge  across  the 
Willametta  River,  will  la*  $1,200,000. 

L|'X;i.si.at!on.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1000  are  those  noted  be- 
low: Measures  were  passed  defining  and  pro- 

hibiting corrupt  practices  at  elections.  Tlic 
Kalaries  of  public  olficers  are  made  subjwt  to 
garnishment.  Provishin  is  made  for  sanita- 
tion in  hotels;  the  sale  of  food-stufTs  is  regu- 
lated. and  co(»fN*ralion  with  the  national  com- 
mission in  the  con^rvation  of  national  re- 
sources provided  for.  State  sanitaria  for  lu- 
l>emilosis  are  establishf*d.  and  the  lO-hoiirs* 
law  alTecting  female  employees  is  extended  to 
telegraph,  telephone,  express  and  transporta- 
tion service.  An  insurance  department  was 
established  and  measures  were  passed  regu- 
lating the  insurance  business  and  the  use  of 
the  public  waters  of  tl»e  State. 

Ofkiclbs:  Governor,  Frank  W.  Benson, 

Rep.;  Secretary  of  State.  ; State 

Treasurer,  tieorge  A.  Steele,  Rep.;  Rup<*rinten- 
dent  of  Public  Instruction.  J.  H.  Ackerman, 
Rep.;  Adjutant-General,  William  Finzer, 
.Attorney-General.  A.  M.  Crawford.  Rep.;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  S.  A.  Kozer,  Rep. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 

F.  A.  Mmire;  .Iiistires.  'n»omas  A.  McBride, 
Woodson  T.  Slater,  William  R.  King  and  Rnl>- 
ert  Kakin;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Moreland — all  Re- 
publicans. 

The  State  T.egislature  of  IflOO  was  composed 
of  23  Republicans  and  6 Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  51  Republicans  and  7 Demwrats  in 
the  House.  The  State  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  I»e  found  in  (he  section  Congrtsa  <>f 
the  article  Unitkd  Stateh. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  See  Chem- 
istry. 

ORNITHOLOGY.  The  IftOR  Vrar  Hnnl- 
contain<*»l  a reference  t<i  experiments  on  tlie 
homing  ability  of  terns,  mjule  by  Watson,  who 
lil>erati‘d  birds  at  Ca|K*  Hatteras,  several  hun- 
dred miles  mtrth  of  their  normal  area  of  dis- 
tribution. but  TU*verthi*1ess  found  that  they 
returned  to  their  nesting  phii'es  jn  the  Tctrfii- 
gas.  As  a eontribulion  fr«»ni  the  Tortiigas  T.«h- 
oratory  of  the  Carnegie  lii>-titution,  Watson 


piililished  in  1006  hia  complete  paper 
ing  the  results  of  hia  olfservationa  and  oxprr. 
ments  <>n  the  no<ldy  and  sooty  terns  of  tb^ 
Bird  Key  Reservation,  about  66  miles  west  d 
Key  West.  Tl»e  paper  is  primarily  on 
psychology  of  the  birils,  but  many  obsemtiom 
are  of  interest  to  ornithologists.  On  Itii 
island,  alsiut  300  yards  wide  and  400  loit”. 
were  found  7()0  nests  of  notldy  and  nearly 
of  8<M»ty  terns.  The  former  were  in  basbev 
and  the  latter  in  shallow  depressions  on  ibe 
ground.  This  would  give  a prol»ablc  total  of 
over  30.000  adult  birds  on  the  island.  TV 
birds  probably  mate  before  reaching  the  UUn«i 
and  nest  building  bad  ls*guD  on  Alay  4.  TVy 
fee<l  by  following  the  schools  of  minnows,  which, 
when  attackt'd  by  other  fish,  jump  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  are  caught  by  \V 
birds  w'hen  in  the  air.  In  the  case  of  both 
species  the  female  remains  on  the  nest  until 
the  eggs  are  laid,  the  male  meanwhile  feediuj 
her.  During  incubation,  the  fiarciu  birds  si 
termite  in  their  care  for  tlie  eggs.  By  .Augu-t 
1 the  birds  liud  all  h*ft  the  ishiiul,  but  He 
ItK-ality  where  they  sj>**nd  the  winter  is 
known. 

Our  knowledge  of  bird  niigratioii  is  still  wry 
ine<*mplele,  and  various  workers  have 
gestetl  that  if  the  birds  could  be  liigp-d  in  sour 
way  before  migration,  data  could  be  colWl'i 
which  would  put  the  subject  on  a more  »aiie 
factory  basis.  Tlie  Bird  Club  of  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  repcirted  that  they  have  lx*en  making  « 
systematic  attempt  at  marking  birds  in  thh 
way,  hilt  have  ma<Ie  no  report  of  their  result- 

Townsend  discusned  tlie  use  of  the  wings 
feet  in  diving  birds  and  concluded  that  pc'- 
gresaion  by  both  wings  and  feet  was  the  prini 
live  method,  and  is  to  be  looked  for  tin-r: 
young  birds.  SfM‘ciali/ation  towards  the 
of  tlie  w’ings  alone  leads  to  a diminutixo 
in  the  size  of  the  wings,  and  finally  to  a bu<! 
that  is  tlightlesa  in  the  air.  Speeialization  to- 
ward the  use  of  the  fe«*t  alone  is  the  bi*st  adjp 
tation  for  rapid  progression  through  the  wst^t 

llie  fifteenth  supplement  to  the  A.  0.  I- 
cheek  list  was  published  in  the  Auk  for  July 
and  it  was  exp**cted  that  the  complete  thir/ 
edition  w’onid  be  published  early  in  1910. 

In  connection  with  bird  protection  it  U i’*- 
(cresting  to  note  that  in  Octolwr,  19H8.  tb' 
Territory  of  Papua  passed  an  act  prohibilinf 
tlw?  taking  out  of  the  Territory  the  plunwr 
of  birds  of  |>aradise,  goura  pigeons 
“osprey”  (egret).  In  June,  1009,  tin*  Oetrf 
nor-Geiioral  of  Australia  issued  n pn^^ltirj 
tion  making  unlawful  (he  importation  int‘> 
Commonwealth  of  the  plumagi*  of  any  ?a- 
birds  except  with  the  written  p«Tinission  of  t ' 
Collwtor  of  Customs  of  the  Territory 
Pa  pua. 

At  the  American  Museum  of  Xatural  Hi-icrt 
in  New’  York  City,  a wries  of  hahitat  gr»>up« 
birds,  b<*gun  some  years  earlier,  was  compk^- 
in  1909.  l*lie  groups  were  erecti'd  under  fk 
siip«*rvisjon  of  F.  M.  Chapman,  and  embody 
results  of  many  ex|)cditiona  to  secure  ifot  «'•*' 
the  specimens  and  nests,  but  photograph? 
paintings  of  their  normal  environment.  TV 
AlexandjT  .Alaska  expedition  of  the  l*niver«i^ 
of  California  colleeteil  532  bird  skins,  of  itV  ’ 
r»  wiTi*  new  s|w*cies  and  liave  Iwhmi  <lescrih«**l 
.hcM'ph  GriiiiM*!!.  Knowlton  piibliahed  in  !•* 
bis  ftinla  ttf  thf'  World,  giving  an  acc'^"' 
of  every  known  H|M*cie«  Isdli  living  and  f-- 
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OSGOOD,  iICNRY  Brown.  An  Amoricuii 

military  olUcrr,  died  March  12,  IDOfl.  He  was 
bi»rn  in  Maine  in  1H43  and  nerved  as  a volun* 
U‘er  in  the  Civil  War  until  1863,  when  he  was 
appointeil  to  tla*  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, (iraduatin^  in  1867,  he  was  made  first 
lieutenant  in  1870;  captain,  1880;  major,  1807; 
and  ctdonel  and  assistant  cummissary-general 
in  1005.  In  1007  he  was  retired  as  a briga- 
♦lier-peneral.  (Jewral  Ospood  was  awarded  a 
medal  of  Inmor  in  1865  for  voluntarily  remain* 
inp  in  iMTVice  during  the  invasion  of  IVnn.syl* 
vaiiia  in  1863  after  his  term  had  expired. 

OSMOTIC  FBESSUBE  KEASTTBEMENT, 

Direct.  See  Chemistry. 

OSTHOFF,  IIkkmann.  A Cerman  compara- 
tive philologist,  died  in  May,  lOtH),  He  was 
lK>rn  in  Westphalia  in  1847;  studied  at  Bonn, 
Tflbingen  an<l  Berlin,  and  Is'came  in  1877  pro- 
fesst»r  of  Sairskrit  and  isunparatlve  grammar 
at  lleidellsTg.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
e<litors  of  .\lnritholo*fi»rhr  t'ntrrHUchuiHfrn  attf 
t/ent  (ifbicte  tier  irutofjrrma»i^hrn  Sfunchm 
(1878-051;  Com  Supplrlirwrsvn  drr  indtun'r' 
maniitvhfn  Sprachen  (1800);  Ktyinoloffinchti 
7*arcrf/a  (1001)  and  other  works. 

OSTWALD,  WiuieiAi.  A German  chemist, 
awarded  oii  IX'cemlHT  0,  1000,  the  Nobel  prize 
for  chemistry.  He  was  l>urii  in  Riga  in  1853 
and  was  educated  at  Dorpat,  where  he  la'caine 
a lecturer  in  1H7H.  In  1882  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor in  the  Bolytechnicum  of  Riga  and  from 
1887  to  1800  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Leipzig.  In  1005-8  he  visited  the  United 
States  and  lectured  at  Harvard  University  un- 
der an  arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors U‘tw<H>n  American  and  German  uni- 
versities. As  an  investigator  in  physical  chem- 
istry and  cli'*mical  nlUnity  he  is  particularly 
well  known.  His  res«*arei»es  have  coiwermsl, 
among  numerous  subjects,  the  electric  con- 
ductivity of  orgHiiie  acids,  the  parallel  existing 
between  the  volume  of  such  acids  and  their 
power  of  chemical  reaction,  and  the  color  *of 
ions.  He  is  tlie  author  of  important  works  on 
physical  ,*hemistry,  thermo-dynamics,  elwtro- 
chemistry  and  the  foundations  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  hesidea  several  works  of  a soienliflc 
literary  character,  including  oite  published  in 
1007,  on  i‘critonality  and  /mmurtnlity  in  tha 
Annaln  of  Satural  Philofiophy.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  all  the  leading  scientitlc  stwieties  in  the 
world. 

OTIS.  Ki.wei.l  Stephen.  An  .\merican  mili- 
tary orticer.  died  OctoWr  21.  10011.  He  was 
ls*rn  ill  Frederic,  Maryland,  in  1838,  and  two 
years  later  )»is  family  remtiviMl  to  Rochester, 
K.  V..  where  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Rochester  in  1858.  He  studie<i  law  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  graduale<i  in  1861. 
He  practiced  law  in  Rochester  until  1862,  when 
he  recruited  a company  of  the  One  Hundred  ami 
Fortieth  Xew’  York  VolunOsTS  and  went  to  the 
war  as  a captain.  He  servinJ  in  this  regiment 
throughout  the  war.  and  t«M»k  part  in  many  im- 
portant enpigemeiits.  among  them  Gettysburg 
and  the  Wiblerne^s.  He  was  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle of  (*hafH‘l  Hill,  near  Petersburg.  Va.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenaiit-i'olomd.  and  on 
his  discharge  in  1865  rewived  the  brevets  of  erd- 
onel  in  the  regular  army  and  hrigndier-g»*neral 
in  the  volniiteers.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Tvveiity-seeond  Regular  Infantry  in  iMiWJ  he  was 
ap|K>int«sl  limitennnt-colonel  and  in  ISSil  was 
promoted  to  colonel.  From  1867  to  1881  he 


served  in  the  West  and  took  part  in  several  In- 
dian campaigns.  He  <>rgani/.cd  an  infantry  and 
cavalry  school  at  K«»rt  Ia‘aveiiworth  and  in  181)3 
he  was  made  a brigadier-general,  laung  pro* 
nioteil  over  tlie  beads  of  many  oflicers  who 
were  liis  seniors.  He  spent  several  months  as- 
sisting in  the  revision  of  the  army  regulations. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War  he  was 
appointed  major-general  of  volunteiTM  and  was 
sent  to  the  Philippines  under  General  W**sley 
Merritt,  after  having  directed  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing and  equipping  troops  eml)arking  from 
Sun  Francisco.  In  August.  181)8,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  Dejiartment  of  the  Pacific 
and  was  up|>cdnted  military  governor  of  the 
Philippines.  During  the  hostilities  following 
the  relsdlioii  of  Agiiinaldo  in  18D8  General  (UIk 
conimamled  at  Manila.  He  |n*rformed  tho 
duties  of  military  govermir  iiiifil  May.  IDIM), 
when  he  was  r**calb‘d.  In  Jiiik*  of  the  same 
year  he  was  promot*Hl  to  major-general  and 
placed  in  i*ommand  of  the  Department  of  the 
laikes  at  Chicago.  In  P)02  ho  was  retired  for 
age. 

OXONE.  .\  privprietary  name  applied  to 
fii!H>d  Mtdium  peroxide,  containing  a small  |kt- 
eeiitngi*  of  a catalytic  agent,  whose  identity  is 
not  divulged.  It  is  sui<l  to  yield  its  entire  <-on- 
tent  of  avniluhle  oxygiui  U|>on  c<»ntact  with 
water,  and  is  designed  to  furntsli  a c!u‘ap  iiH'ans 
of  producing  oxygen  for  therajanitic  u.se. 

OXY-ACETYLINE  TORCH.  See  Chem- 
istry. iNm  sTRl.vi.,  paragraph  on  MHaHurfiy. 

OXYGEN.  See  Chemistry.  Indistriai.. 
OXYBHYNCHUS,  Excavation  at.  Sco 

ABCH.EOLOOY. 

PACKARD,  Wti.mam  Alfred.  An  Ameri- 
can scholar  and  e<lucator.  died  Di'ceinber  2, 
11)01).  He  was  Isirn  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  in 
1830,  and  graduatiHl  from  Bowdtdn  College  in 
1851.  He  taught  in  Andover  Academy  at  An- 
dover. 18.52-3,  and  wa.s  a tutor  in  Bowdoin  in 
1853-4.  He  graduated  from  the  Andover 
Thcolt»gieal  S<‘minary  in  1857  ami  in  1857-8 
studied  at  tiie  Cniversity  of  Gottingen.  He 
was  iiistruct<»r  of  modern  languages  at  Itow- 
doin,  and  professor  of  moilern  languages  In  that 
cidlege  18.50-63.  and  professi»r  of  Gri'ek 
language  and  literature  at  Dartmouth  from  1863 
to  1870.  From  1870  to  the  time  of  his  death  ho 
was  professor  of  Latin  language  and  literature 
at  Priiie<*ton  Cniversity.  The  last  years  he  was 
professor  emeritus.  He  revised,  with  transla- 
tions from  later  editions,  (.'urtiiis’s  History  of 
Oreror,  and  wrote  memorial  sketches  <»f  lives 
of  earlier  Princeton  presidents  and  profes-sns, 
and  articles  ami  reviews  of  iKx^ks  and 
periodicals. 

PAGEANTS.  See  Centenaries. 

PAINTING.  Landscapes  ami  marines 
provwl,  as  usiml,  to  la*  siija»rif»r  at  l»oth  of  the 
New  Y(»rk  .\eadeiny  exhibitions  of  1001)  to  ]M»r- 
trait  and  figure  work.  In  the  spring  show  Mr. 
Arthur  IRh'Ikt’s  “ Evening,”  Mr.  (‘liilde  Has- 
sam’s  ** .Sunlight  through  Umves,”  Mr.  (Jran- 
ville-SmillFs  “OctoUT  Birches.”  Mr.  I.;ithrop’a 
” Pasture  Brook,”  and  Mr.  Ihui  Foster’s  *’  Early 
Mmuirist'.”  which  took  tlie  Inness  gold  medal, 
w'cre  all  of  une<»inmon  merit.  Als»»  well  worthy 
of  mention  wen*  Mr.  Paul  IXmglierty's  “Golden 
Moon.”  Mr,  Walter  Palmer’s  “ Winter  Wizard.’* 
Mr.  Gustav  Wiegand’s  “ nn  tlie  'niresltobl  of 
Spring.”  ami  Mr.  G.  H.  Bogerl’s  “Break  of 
Day.”  In  figure  work  Mr.  Hawthorne,  oue  of 
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Oift  most  vigorous  among  American  figure 
pHintcrs,  showwi  in  his  “ I^emon  Girl  ” that  he 
can  evoke  pietures<me  charm  as  well  as  rough 
nmvenient.  His  Keturn  from  the  Catch,’* 
one  of  the  vivid  sketches  of  whicli  he  is  so  fond, 
was  a stirring  portrayal  of  marine  life. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Oroll,  wh(»  in  the  last  few 
years  hun  rimde  great  strides  ns  a pninter  of 
the  American  desert,  ahoweil  in  another  pic- 
ture. **  Silver  Clouds.”  an  impressive  study  of 
Arizona  color.  **A  Lowering  Day”  was  still 
another  aehU'\en>ent  in  which  endh-ss  stretches 
of  plaii»  and  sky  weer  cleverly  portrayed. 

Mr.  Emil  Carlsen’s  **  8urf  ” suggested  ad- 
mirably the  vast  spaces  of  tbe  oct^an.  ^ (JiT 
the  Low  K»»eks  ” by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Waugh, 
and  Mr.  Hedfield’s  “Harbor  of  Boulogne”  were 
the  most  notable  marines  shown. 

In  portraiture,  of  which  there  was  but  a 
small  showing,  Mr.  Sargent’s  picture  of  Count- 
ess Sseehenyi  (Miss  Vanderbilt)  hardly  did 
the  AmerU’an  master  justice,  iiotwithstaiuling 
its  admirable  detail.  It  lacked  brilliancy. 
l'|Mm  the  other  hand  Mr.  Sergeant  Kendall\ 
“Portrait  of  Miss  H.  IL,”  a figure  of  appeal- 
ing charm,  showed  this  artist  at  bis  best.  Mr. 
Orlando  Hoularid’s  “Catherine”  was  a well 

{M)iK4‘d  and  well  painU^d  composition.  Mr. 
rving  U.  Wiles  had  a decorative  portrait  of 
Mile.  Gorville  HOache  as  Carmen  that  Imrely 
escaped  tlie  commonplace.  Other  portrait 
work  in  the  exhibition  that  calls  for  mention 
was  by  Miss  Beaux,  William  H.  Hyde.  H.  Stan- 
ley T<^d,  and  J.  Mortimer  Lichtenauer. 

Figure  work  of  some  merit  included  Miss 
Oentb’s  sunlight  study,  “In  the  Arbor”;  Miss 
Caf»-iatt’H  “Children  Playing  with  a Cat.” 
crude  in  tone,  but  fairly  spirited;  Charles  Bit- 
tinger’s  “After  the  Ball”  (swond  Hallgarten 
prize),  in  which  lamplight  and  early  daw'ii  are 
contrasted  as  they  play  upon  the  figures  of  two 
women  in  evening  dress;  George  De  Forest 
Brush’s  “ Family  Group.”  of  familiar  material 
and  technic;  Andrew  Schwartz’s  “Primitive 
Family,”  aft*r  the  manner  of  Ihivis  de  Cha- 
vnnnes.  F.  H.  Williams’s  “Court  of  tla?  Ite- 
loved.”  and  Hugo  Ballin’s  “ Tlie  Lesson,”  both 
showed  ambition  and  hard  work.  The  Shaw 
prize  for  the  lM*st  work  by  an  .\mericaii  woman 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wiegand  L>r  “ A 
Woman  in  Blue.”  the  Clarke  prize  to  Miss 
Lydia  F.  Emmet  for  “ Playmates,”  and  the  first 
ilallgiirten  prize  to  Daniel  Garber  for  his 
“ lIorM's.'* 

The  most  clamorous  piece  of  work  upon  the 
walls  of  the  winter  academy  was  .Mr.  Boldiui’s 
|M>r(rnit  <d  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackuy,  almost  a 
rarieatiire  in  its  over-accentuati(m.  It  was  a 
restless  vision  of  crying  color,  interesting 
enough  as  u fancy  sketch,  but  t<K>  stmsational 
for  everyday  purjK>H*-s.  By  csuitrast.  the  most 
vivifl  wtirk  of  Mr.  Bobicrt  Henri’s  “Girl  with 
Parasol”  »eeine<i  tame,  and  Mr.  Sargent’s 
“iJitana”  was  r«'serve.  itself.  Mr.  Bcn-.\li 
Haggin’s  frankly  theatrical  Imllet  girl,  “ Little 
While  Dancer.”  was  in  its  way  quite  as  clever, 
teehnieally,  as  Mr.  B«>ldini’s  (atrtrait  and 
marki'd  a step  in  advanee.  .lohn  \V,  Alex- 
ander’s js)rtruit  of  the  late  Bichard  Watson 
tJilder  ami  Brush’s  portrait  of  Henrv  George 
l)oth  ha<l  digriitv.  Mr.  .Ab-xamler’s  **  Sunliglit.’* 
the  full-length  flg\ire  of  a graceful  girl  bathed 
in  misty  light,  the  whole  a symphony  in  s<ift, 
hhiftijig  pule  yellows,  had  the  plaice  r»f  hr»nor  in 
the  e.\hibition  and  de-,erved  it.  Sergeant  Ken- 


dail’s  “ Psyche,”  a delightful  study  of  a young 
girl,  has  been  bought  by  the  MetropuliUn 
Museum. 

Mr.  Montague  Flagg’s  “Portrait  of  My 
Wife.”  which  took  the  Proctor  prize.  suggeaU-d 
the  liest  |NTiod  of  Dutch  painting  in  the  vigor 
and  quiet  strength  of  drawing  and  retiiied  color. 
Strimg  also,  hut  with  a touch  of  ullra-modern 
exaggeration  never  ubiwnt  from  this  painter’s 
portraits,  was  KoWrt  Henri’s  representation  ol 
Mrs,  William  K.  Clarke.  Irving  K.  Wiles 
hardly  did  himself  justice  in  his  “ Ciirl  with 
the  liorse,”  and  the  same  must  be  recorded  of 
Mr.  Cushing’s  latest  rendering  of  the  red- 
hairi*d  young  w'oman  of  whom  be  has  n>a<le  so 
many  and  U*lter  pictures.  Mr.  Wileij  gHve  a 
better  amiunt  of  himsi-lf  In  the  portrait  of  his 
fellow  artist,  Walter  Palmer. 

Elliot  Dangerfleld’s  “ Pearls  of  the  Morning." 
a group  of  ideal  nudes,  had  charm  of  color  and 
graceful  form,  and  Mr.  Baer’s  grac«?ful  rwlin- 
ing  nude  figure  had  also  decided  merit.  Some 
figure  work  by  Mr.  John  FL  JohansM-n.  two 
niiiHieians  playing  in  a sombrely  lighted  room, 
and  a clever  confection  by  Mr.  Frieseke  called 
“ l..ady  Trying  on  Hat  ” were  both  of  more 
than  average  merit. 

In  landscape  there  was  nothing  in  the  winter 
exhibition  superior  to  Ben  Foster’s  “ Moonrise,” 
in  which  he  returns  to  a theme  he  always 
handles  W’ith  consummate  skill  and  delight- 
ful pm-try.  Mr.  Gardner  Symons  t<H>k  the 
Carnegie  prize  with  his  “ Opales*N-nt  Kiver.”  a 
stream  full  of  ice,  that  made  one  feel  the  ru&h 
and  8w»-ep  of  tlie  water.  In  a picture  of  an 
army  of  men  and  steam  shovels  at  work  u{ioD 
an  excavation  at  night  George  Bellows  showed 
much  rude  energy.  Charles  Warren  Katon, 
Bruce  Crane,  Bedtield,  Banger  ant!  Alden  Weir 
were  also  represented  by  work  of  characteristic 
merit.  Paul  Dougherty’s  “ Black  Squall  **  was 
perhaps  the  l)»“»t  marine  shown. 

Two  exhibitions  of  far-reaching  influeTtce 
wqre  held  in  New*  York  during  the  year — that 
of  work  by  the  Sjwnish  painter.  S>rolla-\’-Kss- 
tiihi,  ami  the  show  of  Dutcli  pictures 

gafhercHl  in  the  Metrofiolitan  MtiM'um  «»f  Art 
for  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration.  Ss»rt)!la’s 
350  pictures  and  sketches  slmwed  (he  w«>rk  of 
years  hy  a man  wh<»  ranks  high  as  an 
air  painter.  Admirable  drawifig,  the  faeultv  of 
suggesting  life  and  nhivement  by  few  j^trokes 
an  astoniKliing  gift  for  color  ami  the  r«*pr»s<s-n- 
tation  of  light  made  the  exhihition  as  inter- 
i*s(ing  to  artists  as  to  the  public.  Sonu»  of  hii 
m>rtraits  were  admirable  in  their  vivid  quality, 
but  tlie  most  notable  ofTerings  of  the  di*- 
tiTigiiish<‘<l  foreigner  were  such  pictures  as  that 
of  oxen  drawing  fishing  Ntats  through  the  surf, 
and  the  Iwach  scenes.  S<ime  of  the  Sitrolla  pic- 
tures have  been  acquired  b\'  tlie  Metropolitan 
Musfiini. 

The  Dutch  exhibition  was  tbe  finest  ever 
niaile  in  this  country.  More  than  a t>oorc  of 
Beinbrandts.  Iialf  that  mimlK-r  of  Hal-,  pir- 
(niits  ami  splendid  examples  of  Mae-s,  Kms- 
dael,  IIoblH'ina,  Ciiyp.  Vermi*«*r.  ami  .Iitii  Steen 
were  loaned  hv  eolb-ctors.  .About  L50  [>ictures. 
most  of  them  -of  importance,  were  ahown.  In 
the  li“t  of  Kenibrandts  was  the  artist’s  por- 
trait of  bimwlf,  ow7ip<l  by  Henry  C.  Fricl. 
Mrs.  Huntington’s  “ Tlie  Savant.”  Mra.  H.  O. 
Havenu-yer’s  “The  Gilder.”  W.  K.  Vanderbilt’^ 
“ N’obli-  Slav.”  .1.  Pler|H)nt  Morgan’s  two  H*l» 
portralt.s  of  Bodolphe  and  bis  wife  were  equal 
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in  interest  to  any  pictures  in  this  extraordinary 
exhibition. 

'Hie  “ Ten  American  Painters  ” gave  their 
yearly  exhibition  as  usual  with  some  excellent 
work,  particularly  by  Uenson,  Hassam,  Tarla*II, 
Metcalf  and  Chase.  In  the  Water  Color  Club 
exhibition  held  in  Xovember  F.  Ixmis  Mora  had 
an  interesting  group  of  Spanish  sketches,  llie 
Beal  prize  was  awarded  to  .Miss  Hilda  Belcher 
for  a portrait.  Hassam.  F.  Hopkiiison  Smith, 
Rits<hel,  Diifner,  Alexander  Kobinson  and  Miss 
Alice  Schille  were  among  the  contributors  to 
tlie  Water  Color  Society  aliow  held  in  May. 

Interesting  exliibitions  WTre  also  given  dur- 
ing the  year  of  work  by  William  M.  Chase, 
showing  the  artist's  versatility  as  painter  of 
fMirtraits,  stilMife  and  even  lnndsca|)es.  Tlie 
growth  of  Chase’s  art  from  tlie  .Munich  days  of 
IK70  to  the  present  was  illustrated  in  some 
fifty  pictures.  A retrospective  exhibition  of 
tirtj  work  of  .fobn  W.  .Mexander  at  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Club,  brought  together  more  than 
half  a hundred  canvasses  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  Aineriean  painters.  Among  the  rep- 
resentative pictures  sliown  were  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's ]K>rtrnits  of  <foHeph  .TelTerson,  Br. 
McCosh  and  Ko<Iin,  the  French  sculptor. 

The  opening  in  Novenibi'r  of  Boston’s  new 
Musi'uni  of  Fine  Arts  added  a noble  building 
to  the  country’s  art  inutM'unis.  Although  it  is 
twice  ns  large  a>4  the  old  building  in  Copley 
S<)iiure,  it  is  but  a part  of  tlH>  momimeiital 
struetiire  that  the  art  lovers  of  the  city  plan 
to  eri'Ct,  Hie  architect,  (»uy  Lowell,  accom- 
plished wonders  in  making  what  is  part  of  a 
whole  ap|M*ar  as  if  complete  in  itself.  The 
nttempt  to  make  the  dilTerent  halls  archi- 
tecturally in  liarmony  with  the  objects  sliown 
in  them  has  led  to  interesting  results.  Thus 
one  gels  something  of  tlie  atinospliere  of  Kgypt, 
Persia,  (tris-ce,  Home,  from  the  setting  ami  en- 
vironment as  well  as  from  the  art  treasures 
displayed. 

Kiimund  C.  Tarbell  took  the  first  prize  of 
$I.">00  at  tlie  Carnegie  Institute  May  exhibi- 
tion in  Pittsburg  with  his  “(Jirl  ('rochettiiig,” 
an  exquisite  study  in  subdued  lights,  with  a 
figure  of  much  grace.  ITie  siKrond  prize  went 
to  nn  Knglishman  by  adoption,  (o-orge  Snuter, 
for  “ Tlie  Bridal  Morning,”  an  award  that 
caused  much  astonishment;  drawing,  color, 
M‘iitin>ent  S(>emed  commonplace  to  all  but  the 
jury.  Among  the  l»est  work  by  Americans  were 
fiiiri  'Melclier’s  •‘Morning  Boom”;  Sergeant 
KendaH’s  “ Mischief”;  Miss  Oenth’s  “ Spring”; 
and  riiarlcs  W.  Hawthorne’s  “Mother  and 
Child.” 

A large  decoration  in  the  spirit  of  de  Cha- 
vnnnes,  a summer  harvest  scene  by  Henri  Mar- 
tin. was  one  of  the  impressive  foreign  con- 
tributions. Al^  there  were  Bern'  Menard’s 
**  .hicignient  of  Paris.”  and  Liieien  Simon’s 
“ Pnices?.}on  in  a Thunderstorm,”  Ixilh  pic- 
tures of  importance. 

In  the  lVnii*iylvnnia  .\c.ademy  exhibition 
opened  in  January,  the  Temple  gold  medal  was 
awarded  to  Frederick  P.  Vinton  of  Boston  for 
his  portrait  of  Carroll  I>.  Wright.  John  S. 
Sargent  received  the  Beck  gold  medal  for  his 
jKirtrait  of  Miss  Townsimd.  Tlie  Lippincott 
prize  fell  io  Thomas  P.  Anschutz  for  his  study 
of  a young  w’oman  examining  a Tanagra  figure. 

Tlie  painters  well  represented  wero  Melchers, 
Frieseke,  Henri.  Benson,  Hrx'ber,  Cornoyer, 
Tanner,  Schwartz,  Redfleld,  Garber,  Kricson, 


Hassam  and  C.  C.  Cooper.  Alx)ut  300  pictures 
were  shown,  of  which  one  hundred  came  from 
Europe. 

At  the  Paris  Salon  of  the  Soci(^t(^  National 
in  May  were  shown  the  splendid  panels  painted 
by  Renf*  Menard  for  the  Kcole  de  Droit,  his 
greatest  decoration  achievement.  In  the  same 
field  were  the  panels  for  the  Petit  Palais,  by 
Albert  Besnard.  mythological  «ubj<‘cts  treated 
with  dazzling  color.  Alfred  B<dl,  Gillot.  Bou- 
tet  de  Monvel  (who  had  some  admirable 
Jeanne  d'.\rc  designs  for  tlie  Domremy  I'hurcli), 
La  Touche,  Gervex  and  Hillotte  were  urnong 
the  conspicuous  contributors.  Of  Americans. 
Sargent  sent  nothing,  but  there  was  praise  for 
Shannon’s  ” Enfant  Bacchus  ” and  fur  a pic- 
ture by  Walter  Gay.  Eugene  I'llman.  Mont- 
gomery Roosevelt,  and  Karl  Frieseke  wi-re 
among  the  Amerioati  exhibitors.  At  the  Salon 
des  Artistes  Framjais  some  pictures  by  the 
Spaniard.  Zuloaga,  attracted  mucli  attention. 
Tliere  were  more  than  one  hundred  contribu- 
tions by  Americans,  but  none  of  sen.sational 
merit.  W.  E.  Schofield.  Oscar  Miller,  H.  S. 
Huhliell,  W’alter  MucKweii  and  Seymour 
Thomas  were  in  the  list. 

In  London's  International  show,  opened  in 
February,  Mr.  Saiiter  ha«i  an  effective  " Resur- 
rection,” of  moilern  feeling,  but  interesting. 
Ricketts,  Shannon,  Nicholson  and  Pryde  were 
the  Englishmen  whose  work  made  on  impr«‘s- 
sion.  Of  the  Americans,  .Miss  (Vciliu  Beaux, 
with  a full  length  “Mother  and  t’hild  ” won 
high  praise. 

PALMEB,  Wn.LiAM  Jackson*.  .\n  Ameri- 
can railway  ofiicial  and  philanthropist,  died 
March  13,  1900.  He  w’as  Isjrn  in  Kent  county, 
Delaware,  in  1830.  and  was  eilucated  privately. 
He  served  throughout  the  (Mvil  War  as  captain, 
colonel  and  brevet  brignilier-general  of  voliin- 
ti'ers.  A Congressional  medal  of  honor  wa.s 
awarded  him  for  gallant  services.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  engaged  in  railroad  business. 
Ho  was  made  secretary  of  the  Kansaa  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and  helped  build  that  road 
to  Denver.  He  then  built  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  road,  and  was  its  president  until  1883. 
In  that  year  he  Ix-gan  the  construction  of  the 
Mexican  \ational  and  the  Rio  Grande  Western. 
His  holdings  in  railroads  were,  almut  1990.  mild, 
and  he  retired  from  active  business.  He  gave 
his  subordinate  employees  $l.O(HX(HiO  on  his  re- 
tirement, and  presented  Colorado  Syirlngs, 
Colo.,  his  home  city,  with  park  land  valued  at 
$1,000,000.  General  Palmer  left  a large  for- 
tune, valued  at  over  $10,000,000. 

PANAMA.  A repuhlic  occupying  the  Tsth- 
mus  of  Panama.  The  capital  is  Panama. 

Abka  AM)  Poptn.ATTON*.  The  area  of  the 
seven  provinces  constituting  the  repuhlic  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  31.570  to  .33,770 
square  miles.  By  the  treaty  of  November  18, 
1903,  the  I'nited  States  giiarantivd  tlie  iiide- 
jMUidenei'  of  the  republic,  and  Panama  granted 
to  the  I’nited  States,  in  perpetuity  and  with 
sovereign  rights  therein,  a strip  of  land  (the 
Canal  Zone)  extending  to  a width  of  five  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  Panama  Canal,  In  15H19 
the  population  was  estimated  at  419.029, 
mostly  a mixinl  race  of  Spanisli,  Indian,  and 
negro  origin.  Tliore  are  alwmt  40,000  m*gr<s*s 
and  3000  Chinese.  Tlie  principal  cities  are 
Panama  and  ColOn  ( Aapinw'all) , with  S.'i.OtU 
and  15.271  inhabitantw  respectively  in  1908. 
Immigration  is  encouraged,  and  a law  of  Janii- 
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ary  2.  throws  ojH*n  largi*  tract*  of  rich 

lamis  to  tlio  acquisition  of  foreigucrs.  The 
je|K>rtt*<l  nmniMT  of  primary  «'1uw>1h  is  hio.  with 
UI81  piipiU.  There  are  a few  high  schools  and 
iiiHtitutiona  for  technical  instruction,  llie  re* 
organization  of  public  instruction  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 

PROIlftTlOX,  ('OMMKRCE,  ETC.  The  soil  of 
Panama  is  exceptionally  fertile,  making  pos- 
sible the  successful  cultivation  of  many 
tropical  products.  The  most  important  cr«»p  is 
bananas.  Other  pnaiiu-'ts  are  cacao,  sugar- 
cane, cofTee,  rice,  corn,  yams,  sw<H*t  potatoes, 
cocoiinuta,  vanilla,  and  rul»l»er.  'flte  forests 
contain  valuable  hard  woods,  dye  and  resinous 
woods,  and  medicinal  plants.  Panama  has 
numerous  mineral  de|x>sits,  hut  they  have  Itei^n 
only  slightly  exploited.  A little  gold  is  mined. 
Some  inother-orpearl  and  turtle  shells  arc 
gathered.  The  government  has  recently  en- 
t»?red  into  contracts  providing  for  the  ert'ction 
of  a sugar  mill  and  of  two  sugar  refineries. 

In  llUi"  the  imports,  exclusive  of  non-duti- 
able  supplies  for  the  Panama  (‘anal,  were 
valued  at  $J».5«4.4iiO.  and  in  I!»OR,  $7.SOtS,Hl2; 
exports,  and  $1,757. Pld  resp*etively. 

Of  the  imports  in  lUOH.  vegetnhie  an<l  agricul- 
tural pro<luets  amounted  to  $3.13H.lfi7;  min- 
eral protlucts,  wines  and  Ihjuors, 

.$r»75.703.  Of  tin*  exp«>rt  value  in  HIOS,  over  70 
per  cent,  was  represent'd  by  bananas,  the  ship- 
ments of  which  aggregated  nearly  4.<M>0.0n0 
bunches;  the  total  exjnirl  value  of  vegetable 
products  w*us  $1,530. .'105;  animal  pnMiucts, 
$135,207;  mineral  products.  $7fi.fi21.  In  1007 
the  iion-dtitiuhle  iiii|M»rts  for  use  by  the  Isth- 
mian ('anal  Commission  were  vnliUMl  at  $13.- 
40H.350.  Both  the  import  ami  the  ex|x>rt  trade 
is  principally  with  the  I’nited  States,  although 
in  lOOH  (Jreat  Britain  ranked  first  in  the  im- 
port of  textiles  According  to  .American  statis- 
tics the  imports  <»f  the  rnit«Hl  States  from 
Panama  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1000.  were  valued  at  $1,070,004.  and  the  ex- 
jsirts  to  Panama  (including  non-dutiahle  goods 
for  the  Canal  Commission).  $1(1.707,530. 

The  railway  frtun  ('olOn  to  Panama,  47  miles, 
carried  in  lOOS  westlmiind  rnerelmndise  valued 
at  alKiut  $0..5(H).000.  and  eastlsmnd  merchan- 
dise. over  $1,000,000.  In  lOOO  it  was  an- 
nounce<l  that  an  overland  cable  had  l>een  estale 
IUIhmI  lietween  ('oh'm  and  Panama,  thus  af- 
fording all  cahle  communication  from  the  west 
const  of  South  America  to  the  I nited  States 
and  Kurope. 

Financk  and  C.ovebnmrnt.  For  the  period 
January  1.  1000-I>*cendier  31,  1010,  the  esti- 
mat4*d  revenue  ami  e\f>i*n<Iiture  were  $4,102,000 
and  $(».S77.470  respect  iv<*ly.  I'he  revenue  is 
derive<l  prineipnlly  from  eiisfrmis  and  excise. 
The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  ha11>oa.  equiva- 
lent to  tlie  American  dollar. 

ruder  the  (Vuistllnlioii  of  February  13,  1004, 
the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a president, 
wlio  is  eleebsl  hy  |>opular  vr*te  for  a term  of 
four  years  and  is  a>sisted  !»y  a eahinet  of  five 
njenihers.  The  legislative  |K>wer  <b‘VoIves  ii]>on 
the  unienmeral  Xationul  Asseinhly,  compos«*<l 
of  32  nu-nibers  ehs*ted  for  four  years  hv  popu- 
lar vole.  The  provinces  are  ndminis(«‘red  hy 
governors  .apfMiinted  annuallv  hy  tie*  President. 
3*he  Pr(‘si«leiit  in  louo  was  .bi-«o  l)<»mingo  de 
Ohaldia.  who  iisHuiiied  olUee  Oetols-r  1.  lOOK. 

PANAMA  CANAL.  The  history  of  the 
Panuiiia  (,*anul  during  1000  was  one  of  stea<ly 
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progress.  AUltough  the  grand  total  of  excavi- 
tion  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  lOUS.  u 
will  1h'  not(‘d  in  tli<‘  table  lielow,  this  due. 
not  to  the  diminution  of  elTort,  but  to  tt» 
nature  of  the  material  excavated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1008  and  in  the  etrlf 
part  of  lOOO  there  was  a great  deal  of  criti- 
cism in  Cuiigress  and  outside  as  to  the  con- 
atruction  of  a lock  canal  instead  of  a waW 
level  canal.  It  waa  alleged  that  the  plans 
whereby  the  lock  canal  in  being  constructed  wi-re 
not  the  pro|MT  plans  upon  wliich  the  canal 
should  Ih>  dug,  but  rather  that  the  water  level 
canal  was  the  project  which  should  originally 
have  bet-n  undertaken.  As  a result  of  this  criti- 
cism, .Mr.  Tuft,  who  was  at  the  lime  Presi- 
dent-elect. visited  the  canal  at  the  reque-t  of 
President  UooM-velt,  accompanied  by  a number 
of  the  must  eminent  American  engineers.  It 
w'as  understood  that  if  Mr.  Taft  and  the  en- 
gineers were  satisfied  with  the  plans  under 
wliich  the  canal  was  being  built.  Uie  question 
would  not  again  be  seriously  raised  and  the 
work  would  be  pushed  to  completion  within  the 
next  six  years.  After  a careful  examination 
of  the  work  in  progress.  Mr.  Taft  and  the  en- 
gimi*r»  declared  the  pn*scnt  plans  to  lie  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  apart  from  certain  molli- 
fications in  detail,  such  as  the  lowering  by 
some  feet  of  the  Catun  0am.  They  declared,  fur- 
thermore, that  every  dollar  thus  far  expended 
in  canal  construction  had  been  honestly  spent. 
President  Roosevelt  at  once  traii-smitted  this 
rejMirt  to  (VuigreKs  with  his  own  hearty  c«n- 
curreiice  in  the  conclusions. 

On  July  1,  1008,  by  direction  of  President 
Roo>cvelt  u complete  reorganization  of  the  work 
was  inaugurated,  and  this  was  brought  about 
gradually  through  the  year  with  a view  to  con- 
centrating effort,  to  expediting  the  transacting 
of  business,  to  swiiring  lietter  otsirdination.  to 
fixing  more  definitely  the  responsibility  in  any 
particular  case,  and  to  reducing  tlw*  cost  of  ad- 
ministration. In  order  to  bring  alimit  these 
results  the  sub-departments  of  the  Department 
of  Construction  were  abolished  and  three  con- 
Ktnietion  divisions  w'ere  substituted:  The  At- 
lantic Division,  extending  from  deep  water  in 
the  Carribbean  to  include  the  CJatun  locks  and 
dam;  the  Central  Division,  extending  from 
(•atnn  Dam  to  Pedro  Miguel  locks;  and  the 
Pacific  Division,  extending  from  Pedro  Mip^l 
locks  to  deep  water  in  the  Pacific.  To  these 
divisions  were  also  a.ssigned  municipal  improve- 
ments and  the  construction  of  buiMings  priw 
to  July  1,  IWfi.  On  the  latter  date  all  work 
of  construction  and  repair  of  buildings  wai 
transferretl  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
The  division  engineers  also  took  charge  of  the 
execution  of  all  sanitary  engineering  work  th*t 
might  he  required  hy  the  Sanitary  Ik^partment 
.As  a result  of  these  changes,  the  department 
of  municipal  engineering,  motive  power  «nd 
machiiM’ry.  and  luiilding  construction  a^  well 
as  the  construction  forces  of  the  Sanitary  Pe- 
psi riment  were  eliminated.  Tlie  main  work 
iKS‘ted  with  motive  power  and  machinery  w** 
assigned  to  a newr  division  called  **  Mechaniol 
Division,”  which  reports  directly  to  the  chief 
engineer.  The  work  formerly  embraoisl  in  the 
dep:irtnu*nts  of  labor,  quarters  and  Rul>«i«teT>ce 
wsis  suhilividi'i)  and  assigned  to  two  new  de- 
partments. the  Quartermaster’s  Diqmrtment  *wl 
the  Suhsistenc**  Dejwirtment.  the  latter  takint 
ov»T  I he  siihsistence  of  employees,  the  01411*1?^ 
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inent  of  hoteln,  niesws  and  kitchens  and  the 
euntrul  of  tlu*  Paimiim  railway  commissary. 
A otauilard  wage  scale  for  employees  on  the 
silver  rolls,  that  is  the  unakilhKl  employees, 
was  adoptfHl  and  put  into  cITect.  A similar 
wage  scale  for  employees  on  the  gold  roll  w'as 
inaugurated  during  the  year. 

During  the  year  10(M>  there  was  no  change 
in  the  incml>ers}iip  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  t'om 
mission,  except  for  the  resignation  in  Decem- 
ber of  .1.  S.  Blaokhuni.  hca<l  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Administration.  Tlie  Commission 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  compttsed  as  follows: 
Lieut.  Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, C.  S.  A.,  C'hairnian  and  Chief  En- 
gineer; Lieut.  Col.  H.  F.  Hodges,  Corps  ol 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A..  Assistant  Chief  Engineer 
in  charge  of  the  First  Division;  Lieut.  Col. 
D.  D,  Gnillard,  Corps  of  Engineers.  X\  S.  A.. 
Division  Engineer  of  the  Central  Division;  S. 
B.  Williamson.  Division  Engineer  of  the  Pacidc 
Division;  C.  ^f.  Saville,  Assistant  EngiiUH?r  in 
charge  of  the  lliird  Division:  Mayor  E.  T. 
Wilson,  r.  S.  A.,  Subsistence  Officer,  in  charge 
of  the  Subsistence  Department;  W.  W.  War- 
wick, Examiner  of  Accounts;  Edward  .T.  Wil- 
liams. Disbursing  Officer;  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgus, 
Medical  Corps,  I’.  S.  A.,  Chief  Sanitary  Officer, 
ileud  of  the  IVpartment  of  Sanitation;  Joseph 
Bueklin  Bishop,  Si*cretary. 

In  l)eeomU*r,  llHiff,  a measure  was  intrmluced 
inti>  the  House  of  Represimtatives  providing 
for  the  almlition  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  t’om- 
mission,  and  placing  the  full  authority  for 
the  administration  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
prosivution  of  the  work  on  the  ('anal  on  one 
official  under  tlio  direction  of  the  President. 

The  Canal  excavation  to  the  end  of  IPOff, 
including  that  done  by  the  French  companies 
and  by  the  Americans,  together  with  the  exca- 
vation done  in  the  several  divisions,  is  shown 
in  the  table  bidow: 


work  in  certain  sections,  and  l>ecause  in  wet 
excavations  the  dnslges  encountered  some  diffi- 
cult conditions.  While  IIMW  is  tlu?  record  year 
a.H  regard.s  ilic  total  amount  of  excavati:»n,  the 
highest  point  reached  in  a single  month  was 
that  in  March,  1900,  when  for  the  ffrst  and 
only  lime  the  four  million  cubic  yard  limit 
was  reached  and  passed,  with  a total  of  4.- 
0G2.G32  cubic  yards,  including  182.20.5  cubic 
yards  of  “plant”  excavation.  Tlio  falling  off 
in  excavation  in  1000  from  1008  was  1,241,407 
cubic  yards  in  dry  excavation  and  770, lO:^ 
cubic  yards  in  dredging.  Of  the  total  dry  ex- 
cavation in  1009  there  were  taken  out  in  the 
territory  of  the  Central  Division,  which  in- 
cludes Culebra  Cut  and  the  Gatun  Lake  re- 
gion, 18, 200, ,526  cubic  yards. 

In  Culebra  Cut  where  the  excavation  was 
continued  on  practically  the  same  scale  as  in 
1008,  the  amount  excavated  was  14,570.838 
cubic  yards  in  1009,  as  compared  with  13,014,* 
326  cubic  yards  in  1908.  Although  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  maximum  excavation  in  the 
Cut  is  that  of  March.  1000,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  l>e  little  if  any'  falling  off  in  the 
total  excavation  in  this  part  of  the  w’ork  in 
1010.  The  work  of  widening  the  channel  Th*- 
tween  Cascades  and  Paraiso,  a distance  of 
four  and  n half  miles,  from  200  to  300  feet 
at  the  Ixittom.  was  authorised  in  Octol>er,  1008, 
and  during  1909  the  excavation  was  carried 
on  with  this  end  in  view.  The  consequent  open- 
ing up  of  new  Imnks  caused  a numlsT  of  sliiies 
which  were  a source  of  inconvenience  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  completion  of  the  drain- 
age system  by  opening  the  Obispo  Diversion 
and  installing  pumps  at  Ras  Obispo  were  an- 
other feature  of  the  Culebra  Cut  in  1900. 

At  the  Atlantic  and  Paoiffc  entrances  to  the 
('anal  the  dredges  have  made,  but  not  com- 
pleted. a channel  over  five  miles  intii  the  land, 
and  the  Paciffc  entrance  was  so  far  advanced 


Cu.  Yds. 

By  French  Oompanles 7S,146.!i60 

By  Americans — 

Dry  excavations 6^.226.302 

Dr<*dg(-s  36.744,036 

Total  94.969.887 

May  4 to  December  31.  1904...  243.472 

Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31.  1906 1.799.227 

Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31,  1906 4.948.497 

Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31.  1907 16.765.290 

Jan.  1 t«  Dec.  31,  190S 37.116.735 

Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31.  1909 35.096,166 


Excavation  in  Territory  of  Present  Divisions  May  4,  1004,  to  Deceml>er  31,  1000. 


Kstlrnated  amount 

Divisions  Amount  excavated.  yH  to  he  excavaied. 

('ubie  yards — Total  Cubic  yards— Total 

Atlantic — 

Dry  excavation  6,412.024  3.149,887 

DredR.-s  16.158.740  17,356.669 

Tnt.'il  22,570,764  20.606,646 

Central — 

Culebra  Cut  41.632.011  36.510.284 

AH  other  |M»lnts  7.703.676  4.043.622 

Total  49,240,587  40,653.906 

Pacific — 

Dry  oxcavallon  2.572.691  3.357,889 

DredRes  2o.5s5.346  16.278.S66 

Total  23.168,036  18,6.36.765 


Grand  totals  94.969.387  79,697,207 


Ah  will  be  seen  from  this  table  the  grand 
total  of  excavation  in  lOOO  was  .3.5.000. lOtl  cubic 
yards.  This  was  2.020.500  cubic  yards  less 
than  the  grand  total  of  1008  for  tb«>  reason 
that  the  field  of  o|x-rations  in  dry  excavation 
btul  be<’0  narrowed  bj^  the  completion  of  the 


on  February  1.  1000.  that  steaiirsbips  Is-gun  to 
use  that  portion  of  the  canal. 

At  Gatun  I»ckH,  the  preparatory  work  of 
installing  a concrete  mixing  and  handling  plant 
was  completed  and  the  laying  of  concrete 
foundation  for  a permanent  plant  was  bt^gun 
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on  AugtiHl  24.  From  that  timi*  there  wbm  a 
Rteady  increafte  in  the  amount  of  concrete  laid 
each  week,  due  to  increasing  elTectiveness  of 
the  plant  in  its  operation.  I'p  to  tt>e  close 
of  the  year  IIUJHO  cubic  yards  of  concrete  had 
bwn  laid,  and  the  daily  average  had  iiicream*d 
from  451>  cubic  yards  in  S<*ptemla‘r  to  Itl72  in 
December,  while  in  one  inataiice  over  2lkM)  cubic 
yards  were  place<l  in  one  day  of  twelve  hours. 
Tlw*  estlnmt«*<l  amount  of  concrete  necessary 
for  completing  these  locks  is  2,<K)G,(KK>  cubic 
yards. 

Tlie  hydraulic  fill  l>etween  the  rock  toes  of 
Oatun  Dam  was  lx?gun  on  S«*pteml>er  24.  m08. 
From  one  to  three  20  inch  suction  dr<*«iges  were 
engaged  during  1MIM»  and  they  pumm*d  2.044,- 
0U2  cubic  yards  of  w*l(*cted  material  into  tl»e 
dam.  The  dry  fill  amounted  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  2,515.524  cubic  vards.  the  total 
being  4,5C0.51ti.  The  estimalej  fill  to  la*  made 
by  the  hydraulic  methml  Is  20.000.000  cubic 
yards.  On  February  17.  I00!b  by  order  <»f  Pr»*si- 
dent  R<a>s<*velt.  the  prop<»aeil  height  of  the  dam 
was  reducH'd  from  1.15  feet  alan’e  sea  level  to 
115  fc»‘t,  which  M-ilf  make  the  top  .1.5  feet  above 
the  normal  level  of  the  water  impounded  in 
Gatlin  luike. 

Shortly  after  the  laving  of  concrete,  with  a 
pennaneiit  plant,  was  begun  at  Gafun  lawks; 
a lenifKirary  plant  was  put  into  op<*ratum  at 
Pedro  Miguel  and  the  laying  of  concrete  in 
the  locks  at  that  jsiint  was  U-gun.  This  tern 
porary  plant  laid  13.004  cubic  yards  lietw«H*n 
S«*ptenils*r  1 and  I>«'ceml>er  31.  Tlie  estimated 
amount  to  Im*  placi'tl  at  this  point  is  902,tM)0 
cubic  yards.  The  construrtimi  of  the  earth 
dam  at  Pedro  Mipiel  was  contimuHl  during 
the  year.  At  Miraflores  excavation  in  tlie 
iipjier  hs'k  chamlier  was  practically  complelcil 
during  the  year.  Kxcavatioii  on  the  lower  Uwk 
chamber  was  continued  and  the  work  of  Iniild- 
iiig  storage  trestles  for  the  cantilever  concrete 
mixing  and  handling  plant  was  begun.  A l«*tal 
of  557,587  cubic  yards  of  filling  had  lieen  placed 
in  the  dam  at  Miraflores  Ixicks  up  to  December 
31,  1009. 

Cost  of  the  Ca!«al.  Tlie  original  cost  of  the 
canal  as  nuthorizeil  by  the  ai*t  of  .Tune  28, 
1002,  aggregated,  including  sanitation  and  po- 
lice. $144,211,358,  and  by  a modification  of  the 
plan  the  cost  for  engine<‘ring  ami  construction, 
exclusive  of  tlie  juirchase  price,  the  cost  of 
sanitation  and  civil  gov<*r!iment  and  the  inter- 
est. was  fixed  at  $139,7t>5.2»M).  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  estimate  the  same  unit  prices  were 
assumed  ns  w'ere  aiiopt«*d  by  the  Hoard  of 
18!>9  and  1901.  In  the  interval,  however.  wag«*a 
had  increased  and  the  cost  of  materials  and 
manufactured  articles  had  riwn.  ('oiidifioiis  in 
the  I'nlted  States  and  on  the  Isthmus  made  it 
n<*ces..rtry  t<»  iiicreasi*  the  wag»*  scales  from 
30  to  tio  per  cent,  over  Uimm'  paid  in  the 
I’nitecl  States  for  similar  classes  of  work  in 
order  to  induce  the  rf'quisite  ida-is  tif  lalsirers 
to  come  to  the  Isthmus.  Moreover  the  provi- 
aioiis  of  the  8-hour  law  wen*  made  applieable 
to  the  Isthmus.  .-\s  the  result  of  these  condi- 
tions the  unit  firic«'s  were  materially  increas«*d. 
\’arious  changes  bad  also  Im*ch  mn«b*  in  the 
adopted  plan,  increasing  the  <piantity  of  work 
to  Ik*  (lone.  In  udditit^m  nion-  detailed  surveys 
and  pl.ans  Ilian  were  originally  available  had 
ls*en  made  and  the  work  had  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  give  relialile  data  relative  to  unit 
costs.  Tliis  enabled  a revisi-d  estimate  to  la* 
prepared  and  submitted  at  a bearing  before 


tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  Hpb« 
of  Representatives  in  February,  1909.  Thi$  «• 
tininte  showed  that  nearly  50  p»^r  cent,  mr* 
work  is  necessary  in  order  to  build  thr  caail 
as  increased  by  modifications  of  tlie  origiiul 
plans  than  wai.s  contcmplaUKl  by  the  origicul 
esthnate.  and  that  tiie  unit  prices  due  to  bbur 
conditions,  cost  of  materials  and  gratuiitri 
given  to  employees  have  1*1*00  increas**d  tNwi 
20  per  cent.  The  estimate  as  prepared  *hy»(d 
that  the  total  cost  of  engiiie4*ring  and  cnns^^)^ 
tion  alone  will  amount  to  $297 .70d.l>0(J.  to 
which,  if  the  purchase  price,  the  estimal^l 
c*>st  of  sanitation  and  civil  government  be  addei 
there  resulls  the  sum  of  $175,201,000  a*  the 
total  cost  of  the  canal. 

llie  total  appropriations  by  Congress  up  to 
the  end  <»f  the  fiscal  vear  1!>09,  amounleti  to 
$170,412,408.  Of  this,  $50,000.tHX)  included  ibf 
purchase  of  canal  rights  in  1902,  $40,000,000, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  Canal  Zone  rights  in 
1904  for  $l0,0tH),000.  The  total  expenditur*** 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909  were  $10.8.56,079.  Of 
this  sum.  $17,593,801  were  expeiid<*d  in  the  IV* 
partnient  of  Construction  and  Engineering.  $T.* 
979.142  on  the  plant  account.  $l,f>H3.S24  bt 
the  Department  of  Sanitation.  $714,102  by  tbp 
Dejuirtmcnt  of  Civil  Administration.  $l..929.* 
881  by  the  Quartermaster’s  Department,  aad 
$981,518  in  general  ex}H.‘ns<*s. 

I«Alt(iR.  halMir  oil  the  Isthmus  is  divided  into 
two  elasse.s,  skilli*d  and  iinskilltHi.  The  skilled 
hil*or  is  roeruited  from  the  Washington  ofiVe 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  During  the 
year  there  were  1093  new  skilled  employer* 
employed  on  the  Isthmus  and  H84  were  re- 
employed.  The  unskilled  laljor  showed  a steatly 
increase  during  the  year.  It  reached  the  maxi- 
mum on  April  28.  when  n total  of  13.690  nK*i 
were  actually  at  work  for  the  Commission  and 
the  Panama  Railroad.  This  is  the  largest  fer«» 
on  record  during  either  the  French  or  .\mer;- 
can  administration.  During  the  fiiw'al  year  74l 
Eiirop<>ans  and  1892  West  Indiana  were  brought 
to  the  Isthmus,  a det*ided  increase  over  the 
preceding  year.  Tlie  force  of  Europ»»an  lal*orerr 
fms  decreased,  none  having  l*een  bnuight  b>  tb« 
Isthmus  since  Septemlier,  1908.  During  lfc« 
year  there  was  a movement  to  South  Americi. 
Etforts  to  recruit  the  force  from  Europe  haw 
lH*en  abandoned  and  the  recruiting  agent  hx? 
Isvn  withdrawn.  As  emigration  t*>  Panaro* 
has  !*»‘en  prohibited  by  tlie  Spanish  government 
it  is  ini{K).ttsihle  to  ol*laln  recruits  from  that 
country.  The  hulk  of  the  unskilled  labor  H 
drawn  from  the  islands  of  the  West  Indie*. 

IsTHMlAX  Caxal  ZoNE.  The  civil  gnvfir- 
ment  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone  is  in 
hands  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Administration.  Several  important  measure* 
were  pass**d  by  Congress  in  1909  affecting  the 
Canal  Zone.  Tliese  include  a provision  of  the 
Appropriation  act.  approved  March  4,  19«'^' 
respecting  the  use  oi  loc.al  revenues^  of  thr 
rone,  and  the  act  approved  February  27.  l^i"*^- 
relating  to  the  use.  control  and  ownership  »>f 
lands  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Naturally  the  chief 
relations  of  the  Cana!  Zone  outside  its  reUtc'ii-* 
to  the  I'nili'd  States  are  with  the  RepuWw 
of  Panama  and  chiefiy  with  (he  citit**  of  Pa^* 
lima  and  (\il5n.  Tliese  relations  during 
fiscal  year  continued  satisfartory.  The  questica 
of  sanitary  work  in  the  cities  of  Panama  »*■! 
ColGn,  the  removal  of  sand  from  Panam*2 
territory  for  use  in  the  construction  of  Hitor 
I./K*k8.  the  purchase  by  the  Unitetl  State*  ^ 
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land  at  Porto  Utdlo  and  the  stationing  there 
of  Zone  police,  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  legislation  prohibiting  the  fiolieiting  of  labor 
u|K>n  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  were  among  the 
matU*rs  which  came  up  during  the  year  with 
tlie  othciaU  of  Piumnin  and  were  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

An  Act  of  Congress,  approved  Fehniary  27. 
PHKI.  proviiles  for  least^s  of  ])iiblic  lami  In  Die 
Canal  Zone  for  a fM*riiMl  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  years.  On  dune  dO,  HMMI,  there  were  2103 
leases  in  force,  of  wliich  l<il5  wi>re  for  building 
lots.  482  f(»r  agrieulliirul  land  and  six  for  build- 
ing. During  the  year  ^!US,!J70  were  colle<*ted 
on  account  of  general  taxes  and  liceniu's. 

During  the  year  the  mcIiooIm  of  the  ('anal 
Zone  were  renrguni/xMl  and  systeiimtlzed.  For 
white  children,  twelve  schools  were  maintained 
and  for  colored  children.  sevent»*en.  'Hie  en- 
rollinent  of  white  rliildreii  is  about  700  and  of 
ciilored  ulsntt  UMMJ.  Two  liigh  scIhkiIh  are  also 
provided,  one  at  Ciilebro,  ami  one  at  Cristtdml. 

Hie  judicial  system  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Zone  includes  three  circuit  judges,  wlio  to- 
gether form  a Supreme  Court.  In  the  circuit 
courts  criminal  cases  were  fibsl  against  308 
p»Tsons  during  the  year,  of  whom  2(D  were  con- 
victed and  .'iS  aequHUMi,  In  the  district  ctiiirts 
criminal  ca-S4*s  were  llle<l  against  0025  persons, 
of  whom  4040  were  c<»nvieted. 

Sanitation.  The  siiperviaion  of  the  Sanitary 
Department  extends  from  tlie  (‘anal  Zone  to 
tile  terniinai  cities.  Panama  and  (’olOn.  The 
w'ork  includes  the  e<dlectinu  and  disposal  of 
garbage,  the  cutting  of  grass  and  brush,  and 
Minitary  drainage  and  oiling,  hut  uinler  the 
riNirganization  referred  to  at  the  iM'ginning  of 
this  article,  this  w'ork,  c?xct*pt  oiling,  was  trails- 
f«»rred  to  other  departments,  the  Sanitary  De- 
partment exercising  general  supervision  and 
designating  wimt  work  shall  Is*  done  iu  order 
to  accomplish  ct‘rtain  desired  ends.  In  the  ter- 
minal cities  the  work  consists  of  inspection, 
fumigHtion,  disinfecting,  grass  cutting,  surface 
drainage  and  oiling  undrained  areas.  In  addi- 
tion the  Sanitary  Department  has  clmrge  of 
the  hospitals  and  of  quarantine.  The  health 
conditions  on  the  Isthmus  during  the  year 
showed  an  improvement  over  the  prt*ceding  year. 
Tlie  total  numb<*r  of  admissions  of  employees 
to  hospitals  and  sick  camps,  including  those 
Hick  in  quarters,  amounted  to  46.lfl4,  repre- 
B«*nting  for  the  year  23.49  as  the  number  of 
men  sick  ilaily  out  of  every  thousand  names 
on  the  pay  rolls  as  against  23.85  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  nundier  of  deaths  was  530. 
No  cases  of  yellow  fever  originated  on  the  Isth- 
rims  in  1909.  One  case  of  the  plague  de- 
veloped on  a ship  at  HallK>a  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  quarantine  station  where  death 
ensued. 

PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE.  See 

ARUITRATION.  I.NTK«.NAT10.NAU 

PAPER.  The  agitation  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lishers against  the  pnjier  manufacturers  which 
was  sii  conspiemms  in  1908  continued  in  I9(MI. 
and  the  revision  of  tl»e  taritT  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year  made  it  p«»ssihle  for  the  eontroversy 
to  iMvome  very  g«-neral  iiml  puhlio.  Inasmuch 
as  the  publishers  were  able  to  direet  the  force 
of  their  editorial  and  news  columns  against  the 
paper  nnui  the  eontroversy  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  Isith  within  and  without  the 
halls  of  Congress.  For  some  time  there  had 
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btfi'n  a demand  for  a lower  duty  and  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  industry  by  the  government. 
In  fact  during  the  year  1908  the  so-called 
Mann  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  devoted  itself  assiduously  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  February,  IfiOfl,  submitted  a volu- 
minous leport  on  the  paper  ami  pulp  industry. 
Tlie  recommendations  of  this  committee  di- 
rectly alTeeted  the  jiaper  and  pulp  schedules 
of  the  new  tariff  then  under  consideration  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  (•ommitt<*e,  for  they  recom- 
mended the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  print  paper 
from  $6  to  $2  a ton,  the  admission  free  of 
ground  wood  pulp,  and  I/ld  of  a cent  duty  per 
pound  on  unbleached  chemical  wood  pulp  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  After  many  hear- 
ings and  rather  acrimonious  discussions  the 
rates  finally'  adopted  in  the  hill  as  enacted 
into  law'  were  as  follows:  Print  paper,  $3.75 
per  ton;  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  1/12 
cent  per  pound;  and  unbleached  chemically 
ground  wood  pulp,  1/4  wnt  per  pound.  Tliere 
was,  however,  provision  for  an  increased  duty 
on  paper  and  pulp  where  any  country  laid  an 
export  duty  or  otherwise  restricted  exportation 
into  the  V’nitod  States,  and  for  the  announce- 
ment of  such  extra  duties  by  a proclamation 
of  the  President. 

In  the  controversy  between  the  publishers 
and  the  paper  manufacturers  not  only  was  the 
injustice  ol  the  former  taritT  alleged  by  the 
former,  but  the  existence  of  various  agrwments 
or  eomhinations  acting  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
maintaining  prices  at  an  undue  and  unnatural 
level.  The  removal  of  the  duties  on  pa|H>r  and 
pulp  asked  for  by  the  piihlishers  would  not  only 
remove  this  evil  by  bringing  the  foreign  product 
into  comnetition  with  the  domestic  but  would 
also  act  nir  the  conservation  of  the  forests  bv 
drawing  on  other  countries  for  pulp  wood, 
w’hich  was  the  principal  drain  on  American 
forest  resources. 

In  December  Herman  Ridder.  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  ad- 
dressed the  AttorneyfJeneral  of  the  United 
States,  calling  attention  to  an  organization  of 
paper  manufacturers  alleged  to  be  advisory 
paper  makers  as  to  the  prices.  Tlie  association 
then  furnished  the  I'nited  States  Attorney 
in  New  York  spt-cifieations  alleging  restraint 
of  trade  in  the  paper  industry  which  affected 
most  seriously  newspaper  publishers.  These 
changes  were  under  consideration  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  at  the  close  of  tlie  year. 

A termination  of  the  struggle  against  the 
Manila  Paper  trust  or  “ Parks  Pool  ” was 
reached  in  April  when  the  United  States  filed 
a hill  in  equity  against  the  Manila  and  Fibre 
Association  for  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws, 
asking  that  the  association  be  dissolved  and 
that  punishment  be  inflicted  on  its  members. 
The  members  of  the  association  pleaded  guilty 
and  were  fined  $2090  each  with  the  exception 
of  ,T.  H.  Parks,  the  prime  mover  in  the  asso- 
ciation. who,  after  a nunilier  of  months  spent 
in  Kuro]M*.  returned  also  to  plead  guilty  and 
was  fin«‘d  $4000.  The  Federal  authorities  then 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  “Parks”  l>ox- 
hoard  fKioI  (BoxBoaril  Association),  but  no 
striking  developments  had  been  announced  up 
to  the  close  of  the  year. 

Tlie  new  tarilf  naturally  brought  up  many 
interesting  questions  in  the  paper  and  pulp 
industry  ami  there  were  rumors  of  a trade  war 
with  Canada,  as  the  United  States  is  the  chief 
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cuRtomer  of  CanadaV  pulp  and  pulp  wood.  In 
QuelH*c  Premier  Uouiii  announced  in  dune  that 
the  Provini’c  of  Quela?c  would  prohibit  the  ex* 
iK>rt  of  pulp  wood  from  t'rt)wn  landM.  In  New- 
foundland It  w’aa  proposed  to  j)ut  an  ex|M»rt 
duty  on  pulp  exp(jrled  to  the  I nited  Slates, 
but  this  wan  rwonsidered.  An  inereas**  of 
dutiea  on  litliographic  work  Iwl  several  (ler- 
man  maiiufaiturers  to  contemplate  removal  to 
the  United  Slates  and  one  large  concern  nmmi- 
facturiiig  picture  |«»st-card«  moved  its  plant 
from  Leipzig  to  Hn»oklyn.  N.  Y. 

llusincHM  conditions  were  not  particularly 
good  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  on  actMUnt 
of  tariff  ugitutioii  and  other  considerations,  but 
during  the  Hiiminer  and  autumn  there  was  u 
healthy  increase  in  buHiiUHs.  On  the  whole 
there  was  a distiiu't  improvement  over  1K08,  a 
year  characterized  by  slai-k  demand. 

Furthermore,  h>w  water  acted  against  active 
manufacturing  and  the  year  l«*gan  with  pros- 
pects of  a paper  famine,  though  the  demand  was 
not  particularly  active  and  the  mills  were  able 
to  supply  their  customers.  Lsiter  in  the  year, 
and  especially  towards  its  end  when  business 
conditions  were  better,  there  was  al«>  a lack 
of  power.  Ill  May  there  was  a short-livt*d 
strike  among  the  grinders  in  the  pulp  mill 
of  the  Crow'n-Columbia  Pulp  and  PapiT  C’o. 
at  Oregon  C’ity,  Oregon,  hut  on  the  whole  there 
were  few  labor  diniculties  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year.  Hie  eirccts  of  the  strike  of 
Swedish  sulphite  mill  workers,  lM»wever.  were 
felt,  as  the  shipments  to  America  were  curtailed 
and  prices  increased,  but  following  the  resump- 
tion of  work  came  a large  increase  of  shi|>- 
ments. 

The  capital  investment  of  the  papiT  manu- 
facturing industry  according  to  Arthur  iliist- 
ings,  presidtmt  of  the  American^  P:i{mt  ami 
Pulp  Association,  amounted  in  P.lOh  to  some 
$.‘100,000,000.  The  anmini  output  was  valued  in 
that  year  at  $250,000,000  ami  represcnteil  over 
4. 500.000  tons  of  papier  in  different  grades, 
produced  by  over  100,000  people  directly  em- 
ployed in  the  business,  there  lieing  in  the 
United  States  about  6lH)  pap<*r  and  juilp  mills 
engaged  in  the  nmnufucture  of  all  grades  of 
paper.  Tlio  uiitjiut  in  1000  was  made  up  of 
many  grades,  but  it  was  essentially  com|H»S4‘d 
as  follows:  NewspajHT,  1,200,000  tons;  Issik 

paper,  650.000  tons;  writing  jmp«*r.  20ti.iK)0  tons; 
box-board,  l.fKMi.OOO  tons,  and  the  remainder 
made  up  tif  wrapping  pmpers  and  tissue. 

During  the  year  a plant  for  tin*  tnumifucture 
of  pup<*r  pulp  from  cotton  s<n*d  hulls  and  rice 
straw  was  in«ta1le<l  at  the  Southern  Fibre  (‘<irn- 
pany,  in  Virginia,  to  work  a prtH-ess  which  it 
was  Ix'lieved  would  Im>  available  for  tlie  mnrni- 
facture  of  high  grade  pmper,  and  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  establishment  of  a paps*r 
finishing  mill.  With  the  increase  in  the  prices 
of  woikI.  p»a|ier  containers  were  gaining  a place 
of  increased  iinjiortanee  as  suhstitiites  for 
wooden  Uixes,  ho  that  not  only  were  the  manu- 
fiudurers  of  container  Uiard  very  active,  hut 
even  the  wtsHleii  Imix  makers  in  many  instanees 
began  to  add  equipment  for  making  papsT  leiard 
container  boxes,  which  were  finding  wide  vogue. 

Tlie  United  States  government  determined 
during  the  year  to  locate  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  a new  forestry  and  papsT  ex|MTiment 
station,  which  would  Im>  actively  ismeeriied  with 
the  study  of  the  nroductioii  of  paper  pulp. 
It  was  also  pro{Hjsed  to  maiutaiu  at  Apidvton. 


Wis..  a Oovermnent  WiskI  Pulp  Experiment 
Station  wliere  work  eouUi  be  carried  on  uDdrr 
mumifacUiring  condithma.  At  the  end  of  lk<? 
year  the  plant  liud  not  l>een  tinally  »elecUd, 
but  it  was  to  be  put  in  ojK'ratiuu  early  in  ibc 
year  IJMU. 

.An  excellent  and  interesting  monograph  on 
Suitable  for  i'erman^nt  HeconU  Ui' 

prepareil  during  the  year  by  F.  P.  Veitch,  Chief 
of  the  1-calhiT  and  Paper  l.al»oraU»ry  of  the 
Htireau  of  Uheniistry,  Unitetl  States  IVpart- 
ment  of  .Agriculture,  and  puldislied  by  that  de- 
[lartmciit. 

Tlie  Angln-Newfoundland  Developrm’nt  Co. 
worktnl  energetically  during  the  year  with  it> 
large  mills  at  (Ireat  Falls,  eris-deil  within  f<»ur 
or  five  y<*ars  at  an  expense  of  over 
mid  various  auxiliary  ent<»rpri^es.  A larp? 
I'inaneiul  interest  in  this  corporation  i«  held 
by  the  Amulgumated  Press,  Ltd.,  of  which  D>ril 
NNirthclitfe  is  the  leading  controller.  The  pulp 
producetl  from  the  Newfoundland  spruce  is  of 
high  quality  and  enough  wood  was  cut  in  PW 
for  the  following  year's  run,  amounting  to  80.- 
000  cords.  The  first  paper  was  ma<!e  at  the 
mills  earlv  in  Dixreinber,  and  the  actual  manu- 
facture of  newspit|M*r  on  a large  scale  W'as  ex- 
piH'ted  WMin  to  begin. 

(Ireat  Britain  importe<l  more  paper  in  I'HW 
f.Ianuary-NoveralMT,  8,718,604  ewts. ) than  in 
1008  f .lammrv-Novemls'r,  8.650.510  cwts.). 
Foreign  conijM*tition  was  proving  distressing  to 
Hritish  mamifaeturers.  who  were  U^ginning  to 
<!omund  protection,  as  impmved  macliinery  and 
methods  have  failed  to  improve  conditions. 
Thus  reel  pap*'r  from  the  United  States  in 
was  valued  at  t’Il5,824,  as  compared  with  £42,- 
400  in  the  previous  year.  Moreover  the  Brilidi 
irmnufactiirer  was  face  to  face,  not  only  with 
foreign,  but  w'itli  colonial  com|>etition,  espiooially 
from  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  where  the 
large  works  of  the  Harmswxjrth  Uompany  wert 
Isung  cr»*cted  for  operation  in  1010.  Never- 
tliele»«s  exports  showed  an  increase  and  for  the 
1 1 months,  .lujuiary  to  Novemlier,  were  valued 
at  €2,518.452,  as  compared  with  £2,11-4.639  in 
1008. 

In  Cermany  the  paper  industry  was;  badlv 
ih*pre-*s<‘d  during  IfiOO  and  many  manufacturers 
cx|ierieneed  IosHt*s.  This  wu-s  p.irticularly  aeri<iu*. 
as  wveral  years  bifore  electric  an<l  other  ii>- 
proved  machinery  had  Invn  instHllcti  so  that 
the  factories  were  in  excellent  shape  to  handle 
a large  wlunie  of  business  when  it  was  forth- 
coming, which  was  not  the  case  in  lOOO. 

InifMirts  of  pap<‘r  and  products  into  tbe 
United  States  increased  from  .l.tKm.iXK)  dollars 
in  18!>0  to  l2.(H)0.tHK)  dollars  in  1000.  while  ex 
ports  of  paper  and  manufactures  tliertMif  ia- 
creawil  from  5.5<M».000  dollars  in  1800  f(»  prar- 
tieally  8,000.000  in  1000.  These  figureiv  art*  ex- 
clusive of  iionks,  maps,  and  engravings,  the  im- 
ports of  which  inereasfHl  from  1.330.01K)  dollar* 
in  180JI  to  nearly  6.000.000  in  1009.  and  th- 
ex|>orts  tluTeof,  from  2,660.(M>0  dollars  in  ISIW 
to  ti.ofHl.ono  in  1000. 

(Jermany  is  tlie  chief  source  of  import*  of 
paper  and  goods,  that  country  having 

jdlis!  in  the  tlseal  y<-ar  1000  over 
d.dlars’  wiirth  out  of  a total  imi»ortation 
l2.oo().tH>o.  Knmi  the  United  Kingiiom 
ini)s>rts  were  vahuHl  at  a little  over  l.omi.iss* 
dollars:  from  France,  less  than  a half  millk^* 
dcdlars.  and  from  other  Euroja*.  about 
dollars,  .lapan  ia  credited  with  nearly  3is. 
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00€  dollars’  worth,  thmiph  arrivals  from 
that  country  form  a tliminishing  proportion  of 
the  total  imports  of  tlie  UniUnl  States.  Litho- 
^aphic  labels  and  prints  comprise  nearly  one- 
lialf  of  the  total  paper  imports,  having;  ranpcnl 
from  4,000,000  to  .*5,000,000  dollars  in  the  Inst  3 
yours;  while  printing  pa|>er,  enumeratetl  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fiscal  year  lOOO,  showed  for 
that  porio<l  a total  importation  of  37.fM)0,0<»0 
j>ounde,  valued  nt  nearly  1,000,000  dollars. 

PAPUA,  Tebritoby  of.  A British  po«* 
aessiun,  constituting;  a dep<*ndeney  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia.  Prior  to  September  1, 
1000,  it  was  known  as  British  New  Guinea.  The 
Territory  includes  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
island  of  New  Guinea,  tojp?ther  with  the 
P’Kntrecasteaux  and  T^uisiade  groups  and  nil 
islands  between  8®  and  12®  S.  latitude  and 
141®  and  155®  E.  longitude.  The  total  area  is 
about  00,000  square  miles  (upwards  of  87.000 
square  miles  on  the  island  of  New  Guinea), 
and  the  population  about  500,000  (711  Euro- 
peans in  1007).  The  natives  have  lKM»n  hontile 
and  often  given  to  cannibalism,  but  in  certain 
large  areas  they  hove  assume<l  peaceful  Imbits. 
Thousands  of  them  are  receiving  instruction 
from  the  four  missionary  bodies  estahlishtMl  in 
the  Territory.  Considerable  progress  has  lH*en 
made  in  agriculture,  some  300,000  acres  having 
hcH'n  leased.  The  principal  products  are  cocoa- 
nuts,  rubber,  sisal  hemp  and  colTee;  and  there 
are  also  under  cultivation  cotton,  cacao,  vanilla, 
tapioca,  tea,  cinnamon,  and  tobacco.  The 

forests  c<mtain  much  valual>le  timber,  and  the 
cocoanut  and  sago  palm  are  abundant.  Some 
gold  is  mined  #\nd  near  Port  Moresby  {the 
capital)  promising  copper  deposits  are  Isdng 
worktnl.  The  gold  output  in  1P07  was  valued  at 
£:t0,710;  in  1908,  £52.837.  Trade  is  chiefly 
with  Queensland  and  New  Sinith  Wales.  The 
k'ading  imports  are  foo<l-stulN,  tissues,  hard- 
ware, and  tobacco;  exports,  trepang,  copra,  gohl. 
pearl  shell,  pearls.  sandiil-woo<!,  rnbWr,  ami 
cotTee,  Imports  and  exports  in  1907  were  val- 
ued at  £87,776  and  £63,750  respectively;  in 
19f)8,  £94.061  and  €80.616  respectively,  Ix>cal 
revenue,  derived  mainly  from  customs,  aiiionnted 
to  £21,813  in  1907  and  £26.019  in  190H;  in 
addition  a regular  subsidy  of  £20,0(M)  is  re- 
ceived annually  fnmi  the  Commonwealth.  In 
those  years  the  ex|s^nditure  was  £45.335  and 
£48.525.  For  account  of  explorations  carried 
on  during  the  year,  s<*e  Explobationr. 

PAPYRUS,  Di.scovfjues  of.  See  Ar(  ii.E- 
oi/kjy  and  Philology. 

PARA  COTA.  Tlie  bark  of  an  undeter- 
mined South  .American  tree,  probably  a s|MM*ies 
of  Cryptovarya.  The  bark  iia«  a spicy  <Hlor 
and  an  aromatic  and  pungent  taste.  Its  active 
principle  is  calle<l  paracotoin  (C„  II,  <),).  a 
tmle  yellow  crysbkiliiie  iKxly,  neutral  in  reac- 
th»n,  tasteless  and  odorless,  anti  s|NJring!y 
wihihle  in  water.  Para  <s^ta  is  used  as  an  ap- 
jM'tirer  and  in  diarrlneul  di.s4>ases. 

PARAGUAY.  An  interior  S<»uth  American 
Bepuhlic  lying  Im*!wis*ti  Btilivia.  Brazil,  and 
Argimtlna.  Tht*  capital  is  .Asuncion. 

Arka,  Popi  i.ation,  hrrv.  The  i^stimattnl  area 
is  97.722  square  miles.  The  actual  extent  of 
Parugtiayan  territory,  however,  caniuil  Ik>  tie- 
termintsl  until  the  .settlement  of  the  Isnimlary 
dispute  with  Bolivia.  The  estiiiiEited  fiopulatinn 
is  t»36.(HM).  mostly  a mixture  of  Spanish.  Ciia- 
runi  ladian  and  negro  origin.  The  Intlian 
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inhaliitants  nnmlier  al>out  .50.0(M>.  The  InigtT 
towns,  with  estiiimteii  {Mipnlutitin.  are:  Asun- 
cion, 60.259;  Villa  Pica.  25,CM>();  Cuneept-it'm, 
15.000;  Carupegun,  13,000;  Paraguari,  10,(K)0; 
Villa  del  Pilar,  10,000. 

Primary  instruction  is  free  and  compulsory. 
The  public  and  primary  schools  are  stated  to 
mimlsT  alxmt  4(K).  with  850  toaehers  and  40,- 
(H)0  pupils.  There  are  five  national  colleges, 
etirrcsponding  to  American  high  scIkkiIs,  a nor- 
mal school,  an  agricultural  schtiol,  and  the 
L niversity  of  Asuncion,  with  departments  of 
law,  social  twienees.  meilicim*.  ami  pluirmary. 
The  matriculants  of  the  I’niversity  number 
altoiit  2(M1.  The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catho- 
licism, but  reglioiis  toleration  prevails. 

pRonrcTioN  AND  COMMERCE.  TIk»  greater 
part  of  tlie  soil  has  been  alienatisl  by  the 
goveninient  to  capiUilists,  syndicates,  and  for- 
eign Umdiiolders,  and  is  mostly  uneultivat»*d. 
Of  the  crops,  yerba  mat^*,  tobacco,  and  oranges 
are  commercially  the  most  imj>ortnnt.  The 
annual  priKluction  of  yerha  muto  is  estimated 
at  17.000.000  pounds  and  of  tobacco  at  6.000.- 
0t)0  pounds.  About  om*-half  of  the  mntf'  and 
tolmcco  are  consumed  in  the  country.  Other 
proiliicts  of  importance  are  cotton,  corn,  alfalfa, 
Iteans,  manioc,  and  various  fruits.  The  live- 
stock industry  shows  continued  development; 
tiM!  following  figures,  which  are  prolmbly  too 
small,  are  given:  Cattle,  2.800.000;  bors(>s,  187,- 
000;  sheep,  214.000;  goats,  24.000;  mules  and 
asses,  8(HM).  The  leading  forest  products  are 
quebracho  logs  and  extract. 

Imports  and  exports  have  Ix'en  valued  ns  fol- 
lows in  pesos  (the  peso  is  equivalent  to  the 
Argentine  |k*so,  worth  !»C.5  cents)  : 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports 6.627,194  R.0T7.4M  .3.929,724 

Exports 2.695,139  4.156,409  3.731, 74S 


The  leading  imports  in  1908  were:  FoimI- 

atulfs,  981.919  js*s<»s;  textiles,  727.471  ; hard- 
ware, 319,947;  Is'veiwges,  253,274.  Tl»e  most 
im|s>rtant  exports  are  live-stock  pHslucts,  to- 
bacco, yerl>a  niatf*,  t)raiig<*s  (an4i  |H*tit  grain  )t 
quebracho  w'imkI  and  extract,  and  cotton.  Of 
the  ini|wirts,  in  1908,  Germany  supplied  a value 
of  989.047  ]»esos;  Groat  Britain.  868,257;  .Ar- 
gentina, 763,660;  France,  355,,558;  Italy,  323,- 
578;  Spain,  256,189;  the  I’nited  States,  214.- 
467.  Of  the  exi»orts  Argentina  received  a value 
4»f  1.8.30.365  |M-sos;  (Jermanv,  8l2,18ti;  Uruguay, 
529.264;  Belgium,  146,013.  Kxp<jrts  to  the 
Cnitisl  States  amounted  to  only  1231  p<’sos. 

CoMMrNi(‘ATioN8.  The  only  railway  in  oper- 
ation extends  from  Asuncion  to  Pura|m.  1.5,1 
miles.  An  extension  from  Puni]W>  t«i  Em-nr- 
muuon,  7o  miles  distant  on  the  PuramI  River, 
WHS  under  construction  in  1908.  Acrt»ss  the 
river  from  Paraj/)  is  the  Arg<‘nt}ne  town  of 
Posiulas,  to  which  a line  is  l»eing  extemled. 
l'|Hm  the  completion  of  Imth  lirns*.  ferry  service 
will  Im*  eHtahlisIu*d  an«l  the  time  l»etwwn  Asun- 
cion and  BneiioH  Ayres  redticiMl  to  48  hours.  It 
is  eX{H'ct<>d  that  the  Parugua\*nn  line  will  lie 
finished  in  1912.  There  is  .steamer  conmH'tion 
ls*tw<s*n  the  Paraguayan  }K>rt.s  and  M(»iitevideo. 
Tliere  are  alMuit  2(H)0  mih*s  of  telegraph  line, 
whi(‘h  connects  with  the  .Argimtine  system. 

FiN.vxt'K.  For  1907,  the  internal  revenue 
is  re|M>rt<Ml  at  274.9.3!t  p<*soH  (gold),  end  the 
eustoins  receipts,  1.927,169;  total.  2.202.41M*; 
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for  H>08.  intrrnal  rovemip.  28S.300.  an»l  ouHtom** 
reffipts,  1,471,844;  total.  1 ,7ti0.234.  The  ex- 
peiutilure  for  IJH>7  is  stated  at  2,18!»,IH15  pesos 
(gold).  The  gold  peso  coincides  in  value  with 
the  Argentine  |>e»o,  cents.  The  average 

value  of  the  tluetuuting  paper  peso  is  almut 
10  cents.  The  external  debt  consists  of  the 
Itritish  «lcht,  whicli  st(M»d  at  on  l)e- 

oeinlier  31,  1008;  the  Argentine  »leht*  12,433. 5!H) 
p<>soH  (gold)  in  1004;  the  Krar.ilian  <leht,  0.870.* 
600  jM'wis  (gt>M)  in  1004.  'Hie  internal  debt  in 
I0(H*  amounted  to  .35.(MK).(MH1  |s*sos  of  notes  in 
circulation.  From  this  anni  should  Is^  dtnliicted 
the  invested  capital  of  the  Agricultural  Hank. 
14.531,238  p«'Sos  (pa))cr)  and  reileinptions,  7,- 
374.378  |M'sos  (pa|*er),  the  lailance  Wing  13,- 
004.3H4  |tesos  (pa)ier).  In  addition  there  is  a 
debt  of  4.70(MH)0  |s**'Os  (paper)  incurrtnl  during 
tlie  revolutionary  movement  of  1008. 

Armv.  Tliere  is  a la-rmanent  army  nominally 
of  alH)iit  100  oflieers  and  25(M)  men  forme<l  into 

4 battalions  of  Infantry,  (5  jMpiadronH  of  cavalry. 

5 batteri(>s  of  Held  artillery,  2 tnacliine  gun 
K4>ctions,  and  1 battalion  of  eoiist  artillery.  The 
organiKation  Is  on  (ilerman  Hues  and  wlille  every 
citizen  l»e(ween  the  ages  of  20  and  35  is  liable 
for  w‘rvU*e  there  is  but  a small  annual  contin- 
gent of  recruits. 

(lovKRNMKNT.  The  cxecutive  authority  is 
vesteti  in  a pre»j<lent,  who  i»  elcct<Nl  indirectly 
for  a term  of  four  years  and  is  axsistoil  by  a 
cabinet  of  live  !neinlK.*rs.  Tl»e  legislative  power 
«h'Volves  upon  a ctmgresa  of  two  houses,  the 
S«‘uate  and  the  chamlier  of  IVputles,  members 
of  each  ls*ing  chosen  by  popular  vote.  tJeiieral 
1h*nigno  Ferreira,  who  was  elected  for  the 
term  ending  in  1010,  was  sii()erscded  in  1008  by 
tlie  Vice  l*resi<lent,  Kmiliano  (lonzAlez  Navero, 
who  was  chief  executive  in  1000. 

PARDOW,  \A  ii.liam  O’Hrikn.  An  American 
.Tesnit  priest,  »lied  Jatniary  23,  1000.  He  was 
li«»rn  in  New  York  City  in  1847.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  College*  of  St,  Xavier  in  1804.  and 
completed  his  c<»urse  of  training  ns  n .lesuit 
at  \\7»odsloek  ('ollege  and  the  Cniversity  of 
Haval.  in  France.  In  1801  he  W’as  president  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier;  in  1803.  provincial  sii()crior 
of  New  York  and  Maryland;  in  1001-3,  curate 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius;  1003-0,  lecturer 
at  tlie  Jesuit  Institution,  and,  from  1000  to 
his  death,  curate  of  the  ('hiirch  of  (Jesii  in 
IMiila^ielphia.  Father  Hardow  was  regarded  by 
many  as  the  foremo-»t  ('atholic  preacher  In 
the  Cnlt«‘d  St*ates,  He  was  an)ong  the  most 
liberal  of  the  (.'ntholic  clergy  In  his  theologi- 
cal views  and  was  al^o  a scholar  of  wide 
nttninnients.  He  was  identified  with  the  Mo<I- 
ernist  innvement  in  the  ('hurcli.  The  Society 
of  Daughters  of  tlie  Faith  chose  him  a.s  theiV 
spiritual  adviser. 

PARLOA.  Mari.v.  An  .\iTierican  author  and 
domestic  cToiiomisI,  died  August  21,  lOOO.  She 
was  Ixirn  in  .Massachusetts  in  1813,  She  lec- 
tnrtsl  extensively  on  cookery  and  other  siibji*cts 
and  contrihnti>d  to  magazines  on  focal  (trepa- 
ration  and  hons«0iold  management.  She  was 
the  author  of  Firnt  PrinrijitvH  of  Household 
\fniii$t/ruo  n(  and  Coo/tj  i/,  Klirhru  f’owf/xrnioii, 
Vtuitm  IIouHt  ku  ftrr.  .N  eir  Cw/A*  /lonA*  and  Ifor- 
kt  tiuff  (luidv,  aiiil  Home  Krottotnirn. 

PARTY  DESIGNATIONS.  Sc-  Ki.fj  ioRAi. 
Ili:i'ORM. 

PATENTS.  Sss*  CNmii  SrATtn,  paragruph 
Patents. 


PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES.  A number  of 
nrganiz4)tiona  which  have  as  their  object  the 
pres«Tvation  of  the  records  of  important  his- 
turietil  events  and  esjavialU'  of  the  wars  io 
whicli  the  l'niti*d  States  has  participated;  Ibr- 
encoiirugeinent  of  love  of  country,  the  savins 
and  re-*ttiralion  of  historical  sites  and  object*, 
the  celebration  of  anniversaries  an*!  historic 
events  and  the  fostering  of  fraternal  baling 
and  intercourse  among  the  veterans,  with  their 
riiemlMTHhip  and  chief  ollicer  in  DUHl,  are  tin* 
following:  Society  of  the  (’incinnati,  found«sl 

in  1783,  842;  President-General.  Hon.  Winslow 
Warren;  Suns  of  the  Revolution,  founded  in 
1875,  7560;  (leiieral-President.  John  I.,eo  Car- 
roll;  Sons  of  the  .American  Revolution,  organ- 
ized in  1885),  12,000;  Presidenl-fleneral.  Morris 
H.  Beardshw:  (Jrand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
organized  in  I860,  220,600;  rommander  in-t*li5ef, 
Samuel  R.  Van  Sunt;  Military  Order  of  tite 
l..t>yal  I>‘gion,  instituted  in  1885.  8002:  Coro- 
nmnder-in-( ‘hief.  Major-General  <7renville  M. 
Dodge;  St»ns  <»f  Veterans,  founded  in  ISTf*. 
siIkuiI  5(M8MI;  t'»mmander-in-(’liief.  George  \V. 
Pollitt;  I’nion  \>teran  Legion,  organized  in 
1884,  20,0(K);  National  Commander.  Tlumias  -f. 
Slmnmm;  (b-neral  Sx*iety  of  Mayflowt»r  l>t*seeiHl- 
ants,  founded  in  1804;  Oovermir-Genoral,  Sam- 
uel H.  ('apen;  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  in- 
stitutwi  ill  1804;  lomniander-General.  Alexaniler 
S.  Webb;  S<tciely  of  Colonial  Mars,  founded  In 
1802;  Governor-General.  Arthur  .1.  Sowdon; 
Order  of  Ftumden*  and  Patriots  of  America, 
founded  in  18D6;  (Jovernor-tJeneral.  ('ol.  Hollin 
Simmons  WoialridT;  Huguenot  Society  of  .Amer- 
ica, organized  in  1883;  President,  Col.  William 
Jay. 

The  most  important  patriotic  societies  main- 
laini-d  by  woni»*n  and  their  membi*rship  are 
Die  b»llowing:  NWimen’s  Relief  C'orps,  aiixiliarv 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  16I,tU6. 
National  President,  Mrs.  Jennie  Herry;  C'ulonial 
Dames  of  Anu*rica.  founded  in  I860,  President. 
Mrs.  William  Rnflin  Cox;  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  founded  in  1890.  f»<4.250. 
President-General.  ^Irs.  .Matthew  T.  Scott: 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  organized  in  1891, 
President-ftem*ral,  Mrs.  Frank  K.  Kitz;  Dame* 
of  tlie  Revolution,  organized  in  1896,  President 
Mrs.  Montgomery  Schuyler. 

Tlw*  army  corps  of  tlie  V^nion  and  Confed- 
erate armies  that  participated  in  the  Civil 
War  have  also  distinct  organiz.ationH.  and  ther# 
are  several  patriotic  soideties  of  Spanish  War 
veterans  and  of  descendants  of  the  War  of 
1812. 

The  Grand  Army  of  (be  Republic  held  its 
national  encampment  in  1909  at  Minneapolis, 
and  the  following  officers  were  ch»>sen:  C<itte 

nmmler-in  Chief.  Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  of 
Minm-iota;  S^-nior  VMce-Commnnder.  William 
M.  Hostaph,  of  Ctah;  Junior  Vice-Commander. 
A.  H.  Hwrh,  of  C<*nnecticut.  The  loss  bv 
death  for  Die  year  l>eginning  January  1,  1909. 
was  re|mrU*<i  at  10.124,  leaving  the  total 
strength  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Uepublic 
at  that  date  220.lU>0. 

Tlie  twi'iity  eighth  encampment  of  the  Son« 
of  Viternns  was  held  at  Washington.  D.  C- 
on  August  23-26,  1909.  and  the  twenty-nintk 
annmil  encampment  will  he  held  at  Atlaotk 
Ci(y,  N.  J..  in  Septeml>er,  1910. 

Many  of  the  patriotic  societies  partici|«t'‘d 
in  Die  Hudson-Fultun  celebration  (q.  v.)  aod 
to  their  etlorU*  no  little  of  its  success  wts 
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ilup.  Thr»  1)Hii^)itcrH  of  the  Aim*ricHii  Hovolu* 
tion  phiml  a im*inoriHl  to  mark  the  tirnt  tine 
of  defeijiio  at  WaHliiiijjton  Heitrhts,  New  V'ork 
City,  This  line  was  <lefen<ie<l  by  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  1776.  The  Order  of  the  Founders 
ami  Patriots  of  America  placed  a tablet  on 
the  Custom  House  during  the  progress  of  the 
ivlehration  to  mark  the  site  of  Fort  Amster- 
dam, erected  in  1626,  and  its  succtMsor,  Fort 
tJeorge,  demolished  in  171>0.  The  S<Kdety  of 
Colonial  Wars  pineed  a tablet  at  Wall  stn*ct 
to  mark  the  p<«ltion  of  the  bastion  of  the 
wall,  which  between  I6tl3  and  I6!M>  extended 
from  the  Fast  Hiv'er  along  the  line  of  present 
Wall  street  and  thence  westerly  to  the  Hud- 
son River.  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
participated  in  the  unveiling  of  a statue  of 
(Jeneral  .Anthony  Wayne  at  Newhiirg  on  Sep- 
t4*ml»er  29.  The  Daughters  of  the  Anwrienn 
Revolution  erwtiMl  a fountain  commemorative 
of  the  Hudson-FuHon  celebration  at  Hudson, 
N.  Y,,  on  October  7. 

PATTERSON,  Ratmond  Albert,  An  Amer- 
ican journalist,  died  NovemlsT  13.  1900.  He 
was  l»orn  in  Chicago  in  1H56  ami  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  187H,  Udiig  a classmate 
of  President  Taft.  He  engaged  In  newspaper 
work  for  the  Chicago  Trihunr  soon  arter 
leaving  college,  and  Ik'canM?  W’ashington  corre- 
s{>ondent  for  that  paper  in  1H94.  He  continued 
in  this  position  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Patters4«n  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  intlueiitial  newspaper  writers  in  t)»e  coun- 
try. 

I^AVEMENTS  AND  ROADS.  There  was 
little  change  in  either  city  paving  or  country 
and  town  road  construction  in  1909.  The 
w*arch  for  a durable  and  dnstless  road  sur- 
facing material  that  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  automobile  has  oontiniUKl,  and  has 
resulted  in  a material  extension  of  the  use 
of  various  tv|»es  of  hituminuus  macadam. 
Abroad  tar  is  used  chietly  as  a bituminous 
hinder  of  broken  stone  road  surfaces.  In 
America  there  are  alw»  used  heavy  osphaltic 
oils  and  to  a relatively  slight  extent  asphalt 
itself.  A British  Royal  Conference  was  held  in 
lyondon  in  May,  1909,  which  resi*nihled,  on  a 
small  .-‘cale.  the  International  Road  Congrosa 
held  in  Paris  in  1907.  A road  (*ongre^s  was 
also  held  in  connection  with  the  Alaska-Yuk«m- 
Pacifjc  Exposition,  at  Seattle,  in  1909.  The 
usual  (too<i  Roads  Congress  w’as  held  at  To- 
{leku,  KoJi.,  kter  in  llic  year. 

PAYNE,  Sfrexo  Ei.!RI!A.  An  American 
Congre-miian,  Chairman  of  the  Walk's  and  .Means 
Committee  of  the  II«mse  of  Representatives, 
lM»rn  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  lS4.'l.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Roilu^ster  in  1804 
and  in  1800  was  admitte<t  to  the  practice  of 
law.  From  1808  to  1871  lie  was  city  clerk 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1871  8ujx*rvisor.  He 
was  district  attorney  of  Cayuga  county  from 
1873  tti  1879.  He  was  elect(‘d  mend>er  j>f  4*on- 
gress  from  the  Twenty-sixth  New  Vj»rk  District 
in  1883.  starving  until  1885.  and  from  1885  to 
1887,  and  from  1889  to  1909  repres»'uted  the 
Thirty-first  New  York  District.  He  was  active 
in  framing  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariff 
laws,  and  took  the  chief  jmrt  in  preparing  the 
measure  Introducisl  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  a special  session  i?i  1909.  (Se<^ 

Tarikk  and  U.vnEU  States,  section  Tariff.)  In 


1898  he  was  a member  of  the  .loint  High  Com- 
mission to  negotiate  the  treaty  with  t'anada. 

PEABODY  KUSEUM  OF  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY.  An  institution  for  anthro|>o- 
logical  and  archasdogieal  research  founded  in 
ISfiC  by  (Jeorge  Peal)odv,  who  gave  $150,000 
for  that  purjK>se  and  /or  a professorship  in 
Harvard  University,  which  has  b»*eonie  the  an- 
thropological section  of  tlte  university  museum. 
The  South  Amerionn  Ex|M»dition,  which  re- 
turned in  August,  1909,  after  three  years  sjs'iit 
in  the  field,  is  the  most  ext<Misivo  ex|>editioii 
iimh-rtaken  by  the  museum.  .Another  imjN>rtunt 
enterprise  of  the  nmsiuim  wiw  the  starting 
of  another  Central  American  expc«lition,  with 
Dr.  A.  M.  To7.zer  as  ficlrl  director,  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  Merwin  as  seci>nd  officer.  This  party 
has  a special  permit  from  tlie  government  of 
fvuatemala  to  carry  on  arclnpological  rest'urch 
in  that  country.  Its  headquarters  will  Ik*  in 
Belize,  British  Honduras.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  the  museum  dur- 
ing the  year  was  the  resignation  of  Prc>fessor 
F.  \V.  Putnam  from  the  office  of  PcaKidy  pro- 
fessor of  American  ArcliaHd»»gy  and  F.thnology 
in  Harvard  University,  and  of  his  eiiratorship 
of  the  muM?um.  On  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation  the  corp«»ration,  on  rwjmwt  of  the 
museum  faculty,  appointed  him  honorary 
curator  in  charge  of  the  museum.  This  office 
he  accepfed  and  will  remain  in  charge  as  for- 
merly, hut  his  service.s  will  be  gratuitous.  Ho 
n*ceives  a salary  from  the  Carrjegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The 
officers  of  the  museum  in  1909  were  Abisdt 
Uawrencp  Tx>well,  Pre>'ident;  Frederic  W.  Put- 
nam, Honorary  Curator;  Roland  B,  Dixon, 
Ph.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian,  and  Frances 
U.  Mead,  Secretary. 

PEARY,  Robert  Edwin.  .An  .American  .Arc- 
tic explorer  and  civil  engineer  in  tlie  I'nited 
States  navy,  who  on  April  6.  190<).  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  He  was  l>oni 
at  Uresson,  Pa.,  in  1H.'>6  and  grailkiabni  from 
Bowdoin  Uollege  in  1877.  In  1881  he  l>ocame 
a civil  enginesT  in  the  navy,  and  was  assistant 
engin<*er  on  the  route  for  the  pro|)ose<i  Nicara- 
gua Sliip  ('anal  in  1884-.5.  In  1887-8  ho 
was  Erigiiieerliig  (Tiief  of  the  Nicaragua  Uaiial 
Surwy.  His  interest  in  .Arctic  exploration 
ha<l  l>een  awakened  even  Kdore  tliis  time.  4in«l 
in  lH8tI  he  had  made  a rei'onnaissance  of  tho 
Urwnland  inland  icc  cap  cast  of  Disco  Bay, 
in  latitude  70"  N.  Following  this  he  lM»gan 
preparations  for  his  first  exfMtiition  to  North- 
west (Jr<S'nland.  ami  he  willed  on  this  ex|M»- 
liiiion  in  18!H.  He  was  in  the  .Arctic  n^gions 
at  this  time  from  June,  1891.  to  S*ptemlx‘r. 
1892,  and  tlie  result  was  a hnlllant  n*cord  of 
achievements,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
tlie  fruit  of  his  studies  ami  minute  ex|H*rimen- 
tation  in  the  fi<*ld  covering  every  phasi*  of 
iNjuipment  for  .Arctic  work.  H«*  made  a jour- 
ney over  the  inland  ic«*  from  5000  to  8(HKI  b»et 
above  tho  sea  from  Mct'ormick  Bay  to  the 
northiwsterii  angle  of  (Ireenlnnd,  a round  trip 
of  13(K)  miU>s,  including  land  travel  on  the 
northeast  cxwst.  This  was  consideriHl  to  Imi 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  polar  sledge 
work  ever  nccomplisluHl.  On  this  (rip  l»o 
proved  that  tlw*  nortbern  extension  of  the  great 
interior  ice  cap  ends  liclow  latitude  82"*  N, 
He  also  estaidiMhed  the  insularity  of  (Jreen- 
lund  and  u-scertained  the  existence  of  detached 
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ico'fn'o  lnn«l  north  of  the  msiinlan«l, 

an«l  the  fact  that  the  ca«t  and  wc«t  eoasla 
rapidly  converjje  north  of  the  seventy-eighth 
parallel.  Ilia  ethnological  work  among  the 
Kakimos  known  as  the  Arctic  IlighUindera 
(from  tape  York  to  Smith  Sound),  was  the 
most  thorougli  and  noteworthy  that  had  hitherto 
been  d«)iK‘  in  that  region.  Well  known  men 
<*f  science  jHirticipated  in  auxiliary  exf>edition» 
whieh  resulted  in  the  si^curing  of  inijairtant 
data  a.s  to  glaeial  and  other  Arctic  phenomena. 
In  1S!»:M)5  Peary  made  another  jtuirney  to 
the  aame  region,  completing  hia  study  of 
the  Arctic  IlighlandiTH  and  making  an»>lher 
jfUirney  ncr<n*M  the  iee  cap  of  ln<lependence 
Bay.  At  this  time  1k'  diawvered  tlie  famous 
mett*oritea  of  the  KHkImoa  near  the  coast 
of  >[elv|lle  Hay.  These  meteorites  l>eeame  in 
1900  the  property  of  the  American  Muneum 
of  Katural  HistoVy  (q.  v.).  In  IH00  7 «um- 
n>er  voyagi’s  \v<Te  ntade  ti»  the  Melville 
Hay  region,  and  in  IHOH  Peary  again  kIutHhI 
north  for  the  pur|Mi80  of  outlining  the  n<»rth- 
ern  extension  of  land  masses  above  (tri'cn* 
land  and  of  reaefiing  the  North  Pole  if  |h>s* 
aihle.  This  exjKnIithm  covered  four  years, 
during  which  resurveys  of  a considerable  ex* 
U*nt  of  coast  land  in  the  neiglil>orho(Kl  of 
Smith  Sound  were  made,  and  new  coast  lines 
were  surveyed  on  the  west  side  of  (trinnell 
I.*nd  and  north  of  the  (in*enland  mainland. 
Peary  also  inaxie  at  this  time  a nund>er  of 
riotiilde  an<I  very  difficult  sledgi'  journeys  along 
the  northern  channels  lending  to  Linc«>ln  S<*a. 
He  pass<*d  the  farthest  north  made  up  to  that 
time,  by  I^kwofsl.  and  trne«Hi  the  nortliern 
limit  of  the  land  masses  north  of  (Jr«vnland 
to  its  highest  point,  H'l®  30'  X.,  and  then 
followed  the  eoutherly  trend  of  the  const  for 
many  miles  toward  independence  Ik^y  on  the 
east*  coast.  In  tlie  spring  of  1002  Im*  made 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  from  Cape 
Heela.  on  the  north  coast  of  (Jrnnt  Land.  At 
latitude  H4®  17'  the  polar  pack  liecame  ini- 
praelicnble  and  further  elTorts  to  advance  were 
pivon  up.  In  the  summer  of  lOD.'i  he  com- 
manded another  exp»*dition  in  the  ship  ffomr- 
1-rit,  and  in  tlie  summer  of  1000  reached  87* 
U',  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pole  up  to 
that  ikitn.  In  1007  he  made  preparations  for 
another  expedition  to  reach  the  jmle,  but  on 
aecoimt  of  the  failure  of  tlie  builders  to  com- 
plete repairs  to  the  vessid  in  time  he  was 
obliged  to  fKistpone  tlie  ex]>e<iition  until  lOOS. 
On  the  final  and  sucwssfnl  attempt  to  reach 
the  pfdc  he  sailed  on  .Tnly  0.  HM)8,  on  the 
steamer  ifnoacrrtl  for  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  way 
of  Smith  Sound  ('hnnnels.  West  Ureenhmd, 
For  an  account  of  the  sueoessfnl  culmination 
«if  his  plans  and  the  eirciinistanc«*s  eonmvted 
with  the  discovery  of  the  ysOe.  see  the  article 
Poi.AR  Kxi*i-ok\TION.  During  his  .\retic  ex- 
plorations Peary  retained  his  position  as  a 
naval  ntlicer  and  nttnineil  the  rank  of  a civil 
engineiT  with  the  title  of  commander.  The 
sneee-s  of  his  exjs'iliiinn  was  due  in  larg»‘ 
measure  to  the  support  of  the  I***ary  Arctic 
( lull,  an  organi/ation  formed  for  the  piir|K*se 
of  renileritig  liim  sueh  as>istanre.  'Fhe  total 
exjM-Tise  involu-d  in  the  various  e\)M>ditions 
is  «*sl?mated  at  pi-ary  is  a memU*r 

of  many  leariie>l  societies  and  is  th<»  recipient 
of  gold  medals  fi«mi  the  Philadelphia  (Jeograph- 
ii-al  S<H-iety.  the  American  t Jeographiea  1 Society, 
and  the  National  t.i<.s'grai»hie  Society.  The  medal 


pixi^enteil  by  the  last-named  society  was  in 
recognition  of  his  discover}*  of  the  pole.  He 
has  conlrihuled  much  to  geographical  journals 
and  popular  magazines  and  is  the  author  of 
Sorthu'nrd  Over  the  Great  Ice  (1808)  and 
Searent  the  Pole  (1007). 

PEAT.  KEBTiLizras. 

PECKHAM,  Ul'FfS  WiiEEf>:tL  An  American 
jurist,  Associate  .lustice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Stiites,  died  October  24,  1909. 
He  w’119  liorn  at  Albany  in  1838.  the  son  of 
Hufiis  William  Peekham,  an  eminent  jurist 
He  was  «‘«lucated  at  the  Albany  Academy  and 
at  a school  in  Phihulelphia,  a7ter  which  he 
studi<sl  low*  in  hia  father's  office.  At  the 
age  of  21  years  he  was  admitted  lo  the  bar. 
and  soon  tliereafter  liecanw  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Peekham  and  Tremain.  This  con- 
nection lasted  until  1878,  when  Mr.  Tremain 
died,  and  the  firm  became  Pi'ckham  and  Riieen- 
dale.  In  IHfill  !h'  was  elected  district  attorney 
of  Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  and  he  was  enpag»*d 
while  in  this  office  in  many  important  triaU. 
He  was  an  ardent  and  aggressive  l>em(K.Tat. 
and  waw  at  one  time  president  of  the  Albany 
Democratic  County  (.‘onimith*e  aJid  presiding 
ortict'p  of  several  of  the  conventions  of  the 
parly.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  National 
('onvention*  of  1870  and  1880.  In  1883  he 
was  chH*ted  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New'  Y'ork,  and  while  holding  that  office  in 
|S80  was  elected  .Associate  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  .App»*als.  While  serving  on  this  bench  he 
was  ap(K>inte<l  by  President  Cleveland  in  189‘» 
Associate  Justiee  of  the  Supreme  CV»urt  of 
tho  United  Stales.  In  1907  Justice  Peekham 
waa  offered  Die  nomination  for  (;overnnr  of 
New  York  State  by  David  B.  Hill,  hut  tbU 
otfer  he  d«»cline<l.  .lustice  Peekham  was  one 
of  the  most  -able  jurists  that  ever  occupied 
the  American  bench. 

PELLAOKA.  (It.  peVe.  skin,  and  agro. 
rough.)  This  ilisease.  although  of  re<'eiit  lec- 
ogiiition  in  the  Unitcnl  States,  has  already  been 
reported  from  seventeen  States,  and  a»sun>eJ 
the  pro[)ortionH  of  a national  put>lic  health 
problem  during  1909.  Spwadic  eases  of  the 
disease  had  IxH'n  reportid  as  early  as  1SB.3.  an! 
King,  of  Washington,  suggests  that  tho  great 
mortality  in  the  Andersonville  and  Libby 
Prisons  might  have  l«‘cn  due  in  part  to  thi* 
disease,  since  the  sanitary  conditions  (and  the 
fart  that  corn  was  the  chief  article  of  diet» 
were  those  under  which  the  disease  would  most 
likely  )>o  develope<l.  It  was  not  until  1907, 
Imvvever,  that  any  numl»er  of  cases  were  reenj- 
nize<!  in  the  Unit<^  States,  but  in  1908-9  report* 
iiulicateil  it  to  be  of  alarming  frequency  in 
the  Carolinas,  (Jeorgia  and  Alabama.  The 
t^uhlir  Health  Heportn,  vol.  xxiv..  No.  215.  eon 
tains  a table  showing  ol>out  lOOCt  known  ca*e-* 
of  pellagra  in  thirteen  States,  most  of  them 
in  asylums  or  similar  institutions.  A confer- 
riic4‘  to  ciinsider  the  proldem  was  held  at  Co- 
hunhia,  S.  C.,  during  1909,  which  nearly  (>f*» 
physicians  attended. 

Tlie  disea.se  in  Europe  dates  !)ack  to  16^''' 
In  the  |M-riod  of  1080  to  1790  corn  wa*  mtr->- 
diUM*d  into  Spain,  and  authentic  accounU  oi 
the  discaee  U*gin  to  appear  from  that  time 
on.  The  disease  spread  from  Ovidcs>,  still  the 
f>rinri|ml  f»H*us  <d  the  disease,  to  Ix>wer  Ars- 
gon.  Saragos-ia,  Navarro  and  otl»er  provine---, 
and  WU9  variously  known  as  mal  de  la  ro9*. 
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'r/#ra  «rorl>u/»Vfl,  wal  <hl  sole,  and  uini  tie 
fa  mi«rra,  lu  Italy  tin*  diwa^o  was  first 
r«*{»orU‘d  yoara  ■after  it  was  nolicoti  in 

•Jpairi.  It  broke  out  ainuiltaneously  in  the  «lis- 
triota  of  Milan,  Hreaeia,  I3orj;anu>  and  I.xMli,  and 
rapidly  spreati  llirougb  the  whole  of  l»ml>nrdy, 
uid  finnilv,  lieginning  with  the  year  spread 

»mif!iwHrd  aa  far  as  Tnwaiiy.  Here,  too, 
4{M)iled  maize  was  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  Immense  nuniUTR  of  the  pi»pu- 
lution  were  attacked,  so  that  at  various  times 
31.70.  30.52  and  23.06  per  thouHand  of  tl»e 
po})ulntion  were  afTect(*d.  In  1678  it  was  statinl 
that  20  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  in  I>om' 
hardy  were  unfit  for  military  duty  by  rea^m 
of  pellagra.  The  Italians  culled  it  il  dclirio 
rlclla  miseria.  In  1884  it  was  estimate<l  that 
there  were  10.000  j>ellaprins  in  Italian  hos- 
pitals and  insane  aayluins,  and  in  1003  it 
wan  statiKl  that  there  were  60,000  cases  of 
pellapra  in  Itavly.  In  France  tla?  disease  was 
aoiiiewhat  low*  prevalent,  hut  caj«‘»  an<l  epi- 
demics have  he«*n  rejsiried  since  1KI8,  when 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  nm/adiV  dr  In 
Tratr.  from  the ’fact  of  iU  la'inp  first  noted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Teste.  In  Rumania  tin* 
first  recorded  case  was  in  1810.  Retween  1833 
and  1846  it  was  very  prevalent  and  was  known 
by  i\w  name  of  *‘  Huba  Tronjilar.”  Its  cause 
uttributi‘<!  to  the  importation  of  damapetl 
corn  from  Italy.  In  1007  there  were  estimated 
t<>  be  40,000  pellaprins  in  Rumania.  The  dis- 
ease mav  be  sai<l  to  be  endemic  l>etween  42 
and  46  degrees  north  latitude,  11  deprres  west 
and  2ti  deprees  east  lonpitude  of  Paris,  Pel- 
lapra  has  l>een  endemic  in  Corfu,  in  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol,  in  Epypt,  in  Alperia,  Tunis,  Rub 
paria  and  Servia.  and  several  other  countries 
in  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  c.xact  etiological  factor  in  the  proiluc- 
tion  of  pellapra  is  not  tlefinitely  known.  \ 
connection  between  the  eatinp  of  damaged  corn 
and  the  disaiwe  1ms  been  recopnize<l  from  tlie 
tmrliest  times,  but  later  inveatipntions  jM>int 
to  some  other  cause.  Pnniisposition  is  lielieved 
to  l»o  an  important  factor,  lowered  physical 
re.sistance.  worry,  insufiieient  fmHl,  had  lioua* 
iiip  an<l  alcoholism  are  supposed  to  make  the 
individual  more  susceplihle.  Neusser  iM'lieves 
that  corn  contains  a non  toxic  pUic<>side  pro- 
duced by  the  6ari7/u*  maidia,  that  in  the  in- 
tiMline  this  Imdy  is  ih'cmnposed,  prodiicinp  a 
toxic  suhstance.  imt  that  this  oeeiirs  only  when 
the  N)wel  is  already  in  a diseawd  condition. 
Samlxm  sums  up  the  situation  hy  wyinp  that 
while  the  aaswiation  of  pellapra  with  the  eat- 
inp of  maize  is  too  universal  to  be  ipnorcil, 
there  is  pood  prouml  for  tl«e  Isdief  that  |*el!u- 
pra  is  a protozoan  disease  alli^nl  with  try- 
imnosomiasis  anfl  syphilis,  \\ikm1  has  isolahsl 
a haciilns  from  the  hhmd  of  a pellaprin,  which 
he  l)elieves  is  the  same  organism  that  Peltauf 
and  lleider.  Ziilsmi.  Majocchl  and  Tizzoni  have 
found.  Tlie  orpanism  is  a strepto-hacillus. 

Tlie  dis4>aae  apfK*nrs  in  two  forms.  The 
chronic  form  is  eluiracterized  hy  symmetrical 
erythema,  apfx'arinp  usually  in  the  sprinp  and 
sisHociftted  with  stomatitis,  diarrhn-a  and  pastric 
disturbances,  followed  hy  profound  nervous  and 
mental  disturbances  and  cachexia.  As  summer 
advances  the  symptoms  usually  disappear,  hut 
recur  with  the  following  sprinp  in  a more  pro- 
nonnce<l  and  enduring  form.  The  aeute  or 
fulminating  variety  of  pellagra,  called  hy 
Lombroso  the  typhoid  form,  runs  a course  of 


three  wivks  to  tlin»e  months  and  invnrinhly 
emls  fatally.  No  satisfactory  treatment  has 
yet  been  found.  Improvement  in  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, liberal  diet  and  baths  and  douches 
are  valuable,  together  with  tonics,  sucli  as 

nr-*enlc.  The  transfusion  of  blood  from  recov- 
ered jsdlagrins  into  the  sick  has  been  rcp(»rte<l 
as  suecpssful.  See  in  llrnltk  Jteporta, 

.lune.  HK>9,  an  article  on  Pellagra  by  C.  H. 
Lavindcr. 

PENANG.  See  Stratts  Settlements. 

PENFIELD,  Wii.UAM  L.  An  American 
lawyer  and  public  official,  died  May  0,  IfiOO. 
He  was  born  in  Dover,  Mich.,  in  1846  and 

graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1870.  From  1870  to  1872  he  was  an  instructor 
in  Adrian  College,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
admitted  to  the  Imr.  He  began  to  practice  in 
Auburn.  Ind.,  in  1873.  Ho  was  chosen  city 

attorney  an<l  became  identified  with  local  poli- 
tics. From  1804  to  1807  he  was  judge  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  rimilt  of  Indiana,  and  from  1807 
to  1905  was  solicitor  to  the  I’nited  States  D«*- 
partment  of  ,^tate.  In  the  latter  year  he  re- 
signed and  returned  the  practice  of  (aw  in 
Washington.  Judge  Penfield,  as  solicitor,  wai< 
c*)unscl  for  the  government  in  many  important 
cases,  among  them  arbitrations  ^tween  the 
UnitiMl  States  and  Santo  Domingo,  Peru.  Haiti, 
Nicaragua,  (Juntemala,  Salvador  and  Mexi<x>; 
the  Pius  fund  cas<*s  against  .Mexico,  and  in  the 
arbitration  between  the  United  States  and 
\ enezuela  before  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  One  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area 
is  45,126  square  miles.  The  population  in  1009, 
according  to  a Federal  cstimoite  made  in  that 
year,  was  7,241,716. 

Mineral  Proiuction.  Pennsylvania  far  stir- 
pn,Mses  any  other  State  in  the  value  of  its 
mineral  products.  It  prmluoes  practically  50 
per  cent,  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  production  of  coal  in  1008  was  200,- 
448,281  short  tons,  having  a spot  value  of  $276,- 
005,152.  Tins  included  74.347,102  long  tons  of 
antliracite.  with  a sj>ot  value  of  $158,178,845*, 
and  117,170,527  short  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
with  a sfMd  value  of  $118,810,303.  The  produc- 
tion of  lK>th  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
in  1008  was  than  in  1007.  hut  owing  to 
the  fact  that  anthracite  no  longer  enters  to 
any  great  extent  into  nianufaeturing  industries 
it  was  less  f«‘riousIy  afT<H*te<l  hy  the  financial 
depression  than  bituminous  coal.  The  aggre- 
gate prcMluction  of  ls->th  kinds  in  1008  showed 
a decrease  of  30,35>5».2O8  short  tons,  or  14.07 
jK'r  cent,  in  quantity,  and  of  $42,242,030.  or 
15.24  {>er  c<»nt.  in  value,  from  that  of  1007. 
Of  the  total  decrease,  2.08,5,310  long  tons  and 
$5,405,207  in  value  were  in  the  production 
of  anthracite.  Notwithstanding  the  deert-ase 
the  output  of  anthracite  in  1008  was,  with  the 
exception  of  1007,  the  largest  ever  obtained, 
and  excee<ied  that  of  1006  by  10,702.002  long 
t<ms  In  quantity  and  $26,261,155  in  value.  The 
<lerreas<‘  in  flic  production  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  State  from  1007  to  1008  was  32.063, 6.10 
tons  and  .$.36,847,723  in  value.  In  spite  of 
the  decreased  production  the  number  of  men 
employe<l  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  showed 
an  inen-ase  of  0606  over  1007,  the  mim!»er 
reported  in  1008  lafing  340,13.5.  (*f  this  mim- 

Ikt  171.174  were  in  the  anthracite  mines  and 
165,061  in  the  bituminous  mines.  From  1814, 
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when  mininc  firnt  J»epan  in  the  SU-te.  to  the 
beginning  oi  IHW*  tl»e  total  pro<luction  of  both 
anthracite  ami  bituminous  has  ajnounted  to 
altout  4.(M>0,tKH),OOU  short  tons,  the  pnHluction 
of  anthrncke  being  slightly  n»ore  than  half. 
It  is  catiniattHl  that  the  amount  of  c<»al  orig- 
inally in  the  anthracite  fields  was  2 1 ,0(K),t)00,000 
short  tons,  and  in  the  bituminous  fields  112,- 
574,(>00,tKM)  short  tons.  It  is  estimated  that 
2,014,77fi,0T5  short  tons  of  anthracite  have  been 
mined  and  1,963,248,780  tons  of  bituminous. 
During  the  year  1250  men  were  killed  and  2189 
injured  in  the’  coal  mines  of  the  State,  as 
against  1514  killed  and  2570  injured  In  1907. 
Pennsylvania  alone  produces  more  coal  than 
any  other  single  foreign  country  except  Great 
Britain.  In  the  manufacture  of  coke  Penn- 
sylvania also  stands  first  among  tlie  Stat€^. 
’ihe  quantity  produced  in  1908  was  15.- 
511.634  short  tons,  which  was  considerably 
more  than  half  the  total  production  of  the 
country.  This.  how«*ver,  wa«  a difi<|ed  falling 
off  from  the  production  of  1907,  which  was 
26,513.214  short  tons.  This  production  is  the 
smallest  since  1904,  and  was  caused  almost  en- 
tirely by  tl>e  financial  depression  throughout 
the  country.  The  total  value  of  the  coke  pro- 
diice<i  in  Pennsylvania  in  1908  waa  $32,509,621, 
as  against  $67,038,024  in  1907.  The  numlier  of 
coke-making  establishments  in  1908  was  2.52, 
one  less  than  in  1907,  though  the  total  numlier 
of  ovens  increased  in  the  Stute  from  51.304 
to  52.000.  Of  these  estalilishments  44  were 
iflle  during  the  year.  The  pro<luction  of  pe- 
troleum has  steadily  decliiUHl  since  1896.  Tliere 
were  pro<hiced  in  1008  0.424,32.5  barrels,  as 
compared  with  9.990,306  barrels  in  1007.  While 
Pennsylvania  stands  seventh  in  the  quantity 
of  is'trnleum  produced,  in  the  value  of  the 
product  it  stands  fifth,  being  surpassed  only 
by  ('alifornkt.  Illinois,  Oklahoma  and  West 
Virginia.  Pennsylvania  stands  first  in  the 
production  of  m^tural  gas,  and  it  is  first  among 
ihe  States  in  the  cement  industry.  In  1008 
there  were  produced  18,254.806  liarrels,  valued 
at  $13,809,807.  as  compared  with  20,393.00.5 
barrels  in  1007,  valued  at  $10,008,800.  Other 
important  mineral  products  are  slate,  stone, 
coal  products,  sand  and  gravel,  iron  ores,  lime, 
clay,  natural  cement,  quartz,  salt  and  talc. 
The  value  of  the  mineml  prothicts  of  the  State 
in  1008  was  $473,083,212.  as  compared  with 
$0.57.783,345,  the  value  of  the  product  in  1007. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1000  the  coal  min- 
ing operations,  particularly  in  the  anthracite 
region  of  the  State,  were  scrioiiMly  hamperwl  by 
a ac-Treity  of  water,  which  affected  also  to  some 
extent  the  bituminous  regions,  where  a large 
quantity  of  water  is  required  in  oonni'ction 
with  the  o|>eration  of  coke  ovens.  The  ship- 
u>entM  of  anthracite  from  the  mines  of  the 
State  during  the  eleven  months  ending  Xovem- 
ber  30.  1000,  amounted  to  56,104.147  tons. 

Tl»e  tot'll  prinluction  of  anthracite  during  the 
year  was  approximately  70,7OO.iMK»  short  tons, 
while  the  bituminous  prcMluction  wins  lietween 
3tJ().U00.lM)0  and  370.0W.O00  short  tons.  The 
recovery  of  the  iron  trade  in  1000  from  the 
depression  of  1008  caused  a great  increase  In 
the  production  of  coke  in  tlR‘  (’onnellsviMe  dis- 
trict, bringing  it  practically  to  equality  with 
llie  production  of  1007,  or  an  increase  of  from 
^0  to  100  per  cent,  over  the  production  of 
1008. 

The  decline  in  tla?  production  of  jMdroleuin 


in  the  State  in  1009  amounted  to  abemt  3 
per  cent, 

AliSICri.Tl  RK  ANU  .STtM'K  KaISI.No.  The 
Hg(>.  production  and  value  of  the  principaS 
farm  crops  of  the  State  in  1900,  according  l- 
figun»s  of  the  t’nited  States  D«*partment  of 
Agriculture,  were  as  follows;  Corn,  4H,800.fiitt 
bushels,  valued  at  $34,160.0(81  from  1.525.9<1»1 
acres;  winter  wheat,  26.265.0(K1  bushels,  t*1- 
ued  at  $28,(520,000  from  1,545.000  acres;  oatL 
25.048, (MM)  bushels.  wlue<l  at  $12.974.(KK)  fron 
098.(MM)  acres;  liarley.  100.000  bushels,  raluet 
at  $131, (MM)  from  oVmM)  acres:  rye,  5..508.90) 

hushels,  \*alued  at  $4,4O6.(M)0  from  SOO.iW 
acr«*s;  buckw'heat,  5.65,5.(M)0  bushels.  valiMnl  at 
$3.845,(MK)  from  200.(M)0  acres;  p«itatoes.  23.790.- 
OOO  Imsliels,  valiietl  at  $1.5.464.(MM)  from  30j.- 
(MM)  acres;  hay,  3.732.000  tons,  vulued  «t 
$54,633,000  from  3.118.000  acn»s;  tolmcco.  39.- 

732.000  pounds,  valued  at  $2.76->.080  from  SljJl'O 
aerew.  IVniisyB-ania  ranks  s»*oond  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rye.  The  rye  crop  of  lOOq 
sliglitly  smaller  than  in  1008.  when  it  ws* 
5.060.(k>0  bushels.  The  acreagt*,  however,  in- 
ereased  in  1000  by  tfiliout  20.(MM).  The  oat  crop 
of  1000  was  smaller  than  that  of  1908  by  abeot 
2, 000, (MM)  liusheU.  Tl)e  acreage  iner»*as>psj  by 
alsjut  1000.  The  corn  crop  of  100!)  show^ 
a decrease  from  that  of  1008  by  nearly  lO.OOi.- 
(K)0  bushels.  The  crop  of  the  latter  year 

57.275.000  bushels.  The  acreage,  Ijowever.  in- 
crease<l  from  1.450. (MM)  to  1.525.000  in 

The  tobacco  cn*p  in  lOoO  was  niucb  smaller 
than  that  in  1908.  when  39.fM)H.(MM>  pounds  were 
pn*«luciHl.  The  acreage,  however,  increased  from 
29.440  to  31,200.  The  number  of  farm  ani- 
mals in  the  State  on  .Tanuary  1.  1010.  wa«  as 
follows:  Horses,  010.000;  mules.  43.(HX);  djiry 

cows,  1.140,000;  other  cattle.  017.(M)O;  sbct-p. 
1.112.0(H);  swine.  031,000.  The  wool  clipp^ 
in  1009  was  estimates!  at  4,036.0(50  pounds. 

Kisiikbiks.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  Stale  for  the  year  ending  IV- 
cemlMT  31,  1008,  was  $500,470.  ()f  these  prod- 

ucts the  chief  in  point  of  value  was  oyster?^ 
of  which  120,400  Imshels,  valued  at  $ 1 3.-*.050. 
were  taken  for  market  piir|M»ses,  and  1 47*.V)0 
bushels,  valued  at  $41.6.50,  for  seeiling  purpose*. 
Next  in  p»int  of  value  was  the  pike  perch, 
of  which  2,701,000  pounds,  vtilucfl  at  $t0O..54n. 
were  taken.  Other  fish  in  the  order  of  the 
value  of  tlieir  production  were  luis.s.  |)44.- 
340;  shad,  $38,350;  and  wliitefish,  $36.2!Mi. 
Other  fish  taken  in  considerable  quantities  were 
ah'wlves,  fJerman  carp,  sea  Imlss  and  co.1.  Tlier* 
were  eiijyiged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  .ViT 
indefH'nfleni  fishernMUi  and  670  wajjr)*-earninf 
fishernu'n  were  employed.  The  miml»er  of  vc«- 
M*ls  engagcnl  in  the  fishing  industry  was  (56.  val- 
ue<l  at  $214,850. 

Kiotation.  The  school  attendance  of  the 
Stale  in  1000  was  1,263.034.  lliere  were  2(5.771 
female  teachers  and  7035  male  teachers.  Th-? 
average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  wa* 
$62.23  and  of  female  leaehers  $47.07.  The  totxl 
ex|x*nditur«  for  education  was  $38..523,023. 
The  legislature  of  1009  passeil  a c«miplete  codr 
for  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it 
WHS  vet«K*d  by  the  Governor  by  reastm  of  chaJige* 
and  aiuendineiiis  which  had  made  to  tb? 

4*odc  iifhT  it  had  left  the  hands  of  the  educa- 
tifuial  commission.  The  issue  of  empluymeo: 
eertilicates  to  minors  ls*twei*n  the  ages  of  14 
and  lit  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  scbrol 
otliciaU  who  are  responsible  for  tlie  educatios 
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of  tliP  children.  Tlii.**  will  enable  thnw*  in 
cliarpp  of  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
a.tteri<lunce  laws  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all 
the  children  who  should  be  in  school.  TIte 
State  t'omniisaioner  of  Health  at  the  entl  of 
tlio  year  wua  altont  to  undertake  the  meilioal 
iriM{M‘ction  of  all  pupils  in  rural  Hchools  at 
StatM  ex|M*nse. 

Kknanck.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Noveml»er  30.  1908, 
Hhowwi  a balance  in  the  general  fund  on  De- 
cember 1,  1907,  of  $10,488,410.  The  receipts 
from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1908,  were  $25,870,540,  and  the  payments 
to  the  general  fund  for  the  same  period  were 
$29,158,878,  leaving  a lailanee  in  the  general 
fund  on  l)ecenil)er  1,  1908,  of  $6,998,073,  which, 
with  the  balance  in  the  sinking  fund,  made  a 
total  amount  in  the  treasury  at  that  date 
of  .$9,540,804. 

Politics  and  flovRENMEVT.  The  legislature 
on  .Taniiary  29  rei’dected  Boies  Penrose  I’nited 
States  Senator  for  tl>«  third  time.  There  was 
practically  no  opfK>sition  to  Senator  Penrose's 
eli'ction.  The  legislature  on  March  17  elected 
(t<*orgc*  T.  Oliver  of  Pittsburg  United  States 
Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Philander  Chase  Knox,  who  en- 
t^'red  the  Cabinet  of  President  Taft.  Of  the 
202  Bepublican  votes  cast.  Senator  Oliver  re- 
eeiveil  201.  The  legislature  adj«>urned  on  April 
1,5.  The  most  important  measures  passefl  at 
this  Session  will  l>e  found  in  the  paragraph 
Lcffifftatinn  l>elow.  A school  co«le  wah  finally 
passed  after  it  had  received  many  amendments, 
hut  it  was  vetfX'd  by  Oovernor  Kdwin  S.  Stuart. 
An  attempt  to  pass  a local  option  measure 
was  defeat«*d  on  March  9,  when  the  House  voted 
against  it  by  a vote  of  137  to  86.  I.4»cal  option 
was  the  chief  issue  in  the  spring  of  1908  when 
the  legislators  were  nominated.  The  legisla- 
ture appointed  a commission  to  report  upon 
a revision  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  re- 
kiting  to  corjsirationa  and  to  revenue.  It 
also  authorized  the  (Jovernor  to  appoint  a com- 
mi.ssion  to  revise  the  election  law.s  of  the  State. 
The  legislature  made  appropriations  to  tin*  ag- 
gregiite  of  $73,W0.(MM1.  Prom  (his  fJovernor 
Stuart  cut  aljoiit  ,$2I.OOO.tK)0,  including  his 
vetiK*s  of  the  State  highway'  hill,  which  ho 
had  always  advocated,  and  the  hill  for  the 
extension  of  .the  Capitol  park.  These  cuts 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
appropriations  within  the  estimates  of  $52.- 
000.000  of  revenue  available  in  the  next  two 
years.  I^trge  sums  were  cut  from  the  appro- 
pruitinns  of  the  semi-State  institutions.  From 
the  appropriation  of  $850,000  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  FennHvIvania,  recommended  by  tin*  legis- 
lature. the  Governor  cut  a sum  rerlucing  it 
to  $430,000.  A pure  foial  law.  designed  to  take 
the  pljK'o  of  the  Tu.stin  act,  declared  uncoiisti- 
tiitinnal  by  the  Superior  Court  in  May,  was 
signed  by  (Jovernor  Stuart  on  May  13,  This 
hill  prohibits  the  sale  of  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded urtieles  of  foo<is  and  is  giuierally  mod- 
eled on  the  fooil  law  of  the  Uniteil  States. 

The  Bepublican  State  Convention  on  .Tune  18 
iiomiiiatetl  candidates  for  State  olfiees.  For 
.histice  of  (he  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Rol>ert 
\ on  Moschzisker  of  IMiiktdelphia  was  nomi- 
nuted;  for  Auditor-Ceneral,  Senator  A.  K.  .Sis- 
son, and  for  State  Troasiirer,  Jeremiah  A. 
Stob<*r.  The  chief  feature  of  the  platform 
adopted  was  the  endorsement  of  tlie  position 


taken  hy  Senator  .Aldrich  ami  his  supporters 
on  the  tariff  schedule  as  opixiswl  to  the  down- 
ward revisionists.  The  Democratio  Conven- 
tion for  the  nomination  of  State  olTicers  was 
lield  at  Harrisburg  on  August  4.  Colonel  James 
M.  Guffey,  National  Committeeman,  was  in 
absolute  control  of  the  convention.  For  Jiw- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  ('ourt.  C.  I^Riic  Munson 
was  nominalcfl;  for  Auditor-General.  J.  Wood 
Clark,  and  for  State  Treasurer,  George  \V. 
Kipp.  All  the  nominations  were  ma/le  hy 
acchvmation.  The  platform  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  capital  and  labor,  and  insisted  on  the 
enactment  of  laws  hy  the  legislature  insuring 
the  rights  of  speech,  as  well  as  the  enforcement 
of  the  anti  trust  laws.  The  Hepiiblienn  party 
was  denounced  for  its  extravagance  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  establishment  of  new  odioes 
and  for  the  increase  of  salaries  of  the  State 
officials.  The  Prohibition  State  Convention 
was  held  on  Aiipist  27  at  Pittsburg.  For  State 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Franklin  Fish  was  nominated; 
for  Auditor-General,  Colonel  C.  W.  R.  Smith, 
and  for  Justice  of  the  Superme  Court,  Harold 
L.  Robinson. 

In  the  election  of  November  2 the  Republi- 
cans eh*cte<l  all  the  State  officera  voteil  for  hy 
large  majorities.  The  total  vote  east  for  State 
Treasurer  was  811.179,  of  which  Stol»cr,  the 
Hepuhlican  candidate,  received  4.50.6.30.  and 
Kipp,  the  Deniooratie  candidate.  ,307.783.  The 
Republican  candidates  for  Auditor-General  and 
Supreme  Court  .Fust ices  were  electtnl  also  by 
large  pluralities.  The  results  in  Philadelphia 
will  lie  found  in  the  paragraph  Ixdow.  Ten 
amendments  to  the  State  eon.stitiition  and  the 
seheiliile  to  make  them  effective  were  voted  for 
at  the  election,  and  of  these  all  hut  one  re- 
ccivcil  the  necessary  luimher  of  votes  for  their 
adoption.  These  amendments  were  chiefly  in  re- 
gard to  the  elivtions  in  the  State. 

On  Novemlaw  5 a decision  of  groat  import- 
ance was  han<le<l  ih>wn  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  affecting  the  granting  of  licenses 
to  corporations  under  the  Brooks  high  license 
law.  The  d«*cision  was  in  the  ease  of  the  Indiana 
Brewing  ('om|>Bny  of  Indiana.  Pennsylvania. 
The  Quarter  fissions  Court  of  Indiana  county' 
had  refused  the  brewing  concern  a license,  and 
the  Sii|>erlor  Court  anirnn*«l  the  di*cision.  In 
(he  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  it 
was  decLir<Hl  that  the  license  was  refus«‘d  on 
the  sole  ground  that  the  brewing  concern  waa 
an  unfit  corporation.  The  opinion  iiilirmcd  tlnit 
tito  personal  habits  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation  should  not  he  taken  into  acc^nint, 
hut  that  the  corporate  acta  of  the  eorjamitioti 
must  Is*  examined  to  learn  whether  they  have 
violated  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Piiii-AOKi.i'MiA.  The  primary  ek*ctions  held 
in  Philmlelphia  on  June  .5  were  particularly 
significant  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  the  conduct  of  the  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company,  which  o|H»rates  (he  street  rail- 
romls  of  the  city.  The  candidates  for  the  re- 
spective nominations  for  district  attorney  were 
Samuel  P.  Rotnn,  who  had  the  sup^Kirt  of  tho 
regular  Repiihlu-an  organization,  and  1).  C. 
Gibhoney',  who  was  nomiruited  hy  the  reform 
element,  including  the  Democratic  and  William 
Penn  parlies.  Mr.  Glblsmey  made  a rernarkablv 
strong  light  for  the  nomination.  It  was  uf- 
legcd  that  in  spite  of  an  agreement  made  in 
HMl7  iK'tweem  tlie  city  jiiid  the  Rapid  Transit 
Company'  the  company  had  acted  from  time 
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to  time  in  an  arbitrary  faahion,  an«l  in  par- 
ticular it»  action  in  alKiliahing  “atrip  ticketa/' 
»i\  tick<’ta  for  twenty-live  ernts,  arouaetl  a 
resentment  which  was  nianifcHt4*d  in  a great 
uwss  meeting  for  the  ap|>ointment  of  a Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  to  enforce  tlw  public’s  aide 
of  the  <]ueatioii.  There  was  also  considerable 
dissatisfiu'tion  over  the  attitude  of  Mayor  Rey* 
burn,  who  niininiiml  the  public  outburst,  and 
against  the  continuance  of  St:ite  Senator  Wolf 
as  one  of  the  city’s  reprewntatives.  Subse- 
quently came  the  street  car  strike  (see  Strikes) 
and  the  triumph  of  tlie  strikers.  Ciider  tl»e 
direct  primary  Mr.  (5iblM)iiev  wiis  voted  for 
as  a candidate  for  renomination  on  throe  tick- 
ets. those  of  the  Republican  |wtrty,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  William  Penn  party.  In 
the  William  Penn  party  he  bad  no  nppr>sition 
and  was  unanimonslv  nominated  by  over  20.- 
000  votes.  In  the  Democratic  party  he  was 
al>M>  succi’ssfni.  receiving  nearly  flOOO  >*otes. 
In  the  Republican  ]>arty  he  rec«*ived  »»ver  50,- 
000  votes,  but  waa  <lefeated  by  about  5000 
votes  by  Mr.  Rntan.  Semator  Wolf  resigned 
as  the  city’s  representative  of  the  street  car 
corporation,  and  the  City  Srdicitor  was  asked 
to  taJee  steps  to  enforce  the  reinstatement  of  the 
“strip  ticket.”  In  the  election  on  November 
2 Mr.  ftibboney  ran  on  the  Democratic  and 
Independent  tickets.  He  waa  defeated  by  Rotnn 
by  a plurality  of  more  than  45.000.  The  vote 
was  the  largi*st  in  the  city’s  history  and  the 
interest  was  intense. 

On  February  10  the  new  system  of  water- 
works for  the  city  was  put  in  operation,  and 
filtered  winter  from  the  mammoth  filtration 
plant  at  TV»rresdale  flowed  through  the  city 
mains.  The  output  of  this  plant  is  over  200.- 
OOtl.OOO  gallons  a day.  On  May  2fi  the  rounciU 
passed  the  measure  advocated  by  Mayor  Rey- 
luirn  providing  for  a widened  parkway  for 
the  city.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a scheme 
by  whicli  a great  l>oulcvnrd  is  to  lie  constructe<l, 
extending  from  (’ity  Hall  to  the  f»n>en  street 
wntres,  not  only  on  the  American  seaboard, 
that  the  plan,  when  completed,  will  cost  from 
$22.0on.rMKI  to  $25.«Wl.fKM).  This  final  action 
by  Councils  marks  the  actual  N'ginning  of  this 
]iuhlic  improvement.  The  M'ar  iVpartnient 
during  tlx*  year  approved  the  recommendation 
ftf  the  Hoard  of  Engineers  pn»vlding  for  a 
35-foot  channel  survey  of  the  Delaware  River. 
It  was  exp4-cted  that  this  decision  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  .irmy,  and  that  the  necessjiry  linnds 
for  the  work  will  be  Issued  in  the  near  fiittire. 
The  survey  is  a necessary  preliminary  of  the 
realization  of  the  35-foot  channel,  which  would 
put  Hhiladelphia  on  a par  with  great  maritime 
isMitres,  not  only  on  the  American  iM‘alx>ard, 
hut  of  the  world. 

Oraft  PROSErtTiONB.  The  year  was  notable 
f<>r  the  uncovering  of  a remarkable  condition 
of  corruption  among  memlfcrs  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment of  Pittsburg  and  the  conviction  of 
a nimil>er  of  city  officials  and  others,  t’ornipt 
coiulitions  had  for  many  years  b(>en  known 
to  exist  in  Pittsburg,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
election  of  ]^fayor  (Jeorge  W.  fluthrie  in  lfl06 
and  the  activities  of  the  Voters*  longue  that 
acti\*e  steps  were  taken  against  Kusneet«Ki  per- 
.vuis.  (’orrupt  prnetires  centred  alKUit  the 
cnH(<»m  <if  naming  e«>rtain  banks  in  tlie  State  as 
dejxisiloriew  of  Slate  .and  city  funds.  1'liis  ens- 
tom,  begun  many  years  ago,  has  resulted  in 


the  wriH’king  of  financial  institutions,  the  sui- 
cide of  many  liank  otliriaU  and  the  disgrace 
of  others.  The  city  of  Pittsburg  had  up  to 
duly,  HM»8,  bei*n  fmid  2 per  cent,  on  its  bank 
dc|Misits  and  on  daily  balani’cs,  which  werf 
held  ill  several  banks.  In  these  institutions 
the  city  treasurer  carried  about  $15.000.0<)0. 
An  ordinance  was  introduces!  in  Councils  pro- 
vkling  that  certain  city  dc|)ositoriea  he  desig- 
nated by  Councils  for  a term  of  four  years 
the  city  to  receive  <mly  2 fa*r  c»‘nt.  on  liaily 
balance's.  Certain  other  reliable  banks  olTered 
to  pay  2i  per  cent.  Out  of  77  votes  cast  *t 
tlie  balloting  on  thia  ordinance  in  Common 
Councils,  7(1  were  in  favor  of  it.  The  ordinance 
was  vetoed  by  Mayor  (Hithrio  and  Wiu»  repas^ei 
over  bis  veto  by  a vote  of  73  to  2 in  ('omm«t 
(Nmncil.  and  42  to  (»  in  5kd«vt  ('ouncil.  One 
of  the  banks  which  was  to  profit  by  this  meas- 
ure was  the  (Jerman  National  of  Pittsburg, 
and  on  IX^ei-mber  7.  IfiflS.  a special  nations] 
blink  examiner,  visiting  this  Iwnk,  come  upon 
a auspicious  entry  in  its  liooks  of  a sum  of  $17.- 
50U.  which  subsequently  was  found  to  have 
Isen  paid  to  eouncilinen.  This  memorantlum 
led  to  the  exposure  of  the  system  of  corrup- 
tion. Aside  from  this  accidental  discox*ery  on 
the  part  of  the  national  bank  examiner,  secret 
inx'cstigations  had  been  in  progress  by  the  Civic 
Voters*  Iv«*Bgue  in  1008.  These  inx’estigatioFUs 
ha<l  not  l>een  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
bank  exposure,  and  the  oflieials  of  tlie  league 
attempted  to  prevent  the  diselc»sures  until  iD 
evidence  should  be  ready  for  use.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treuiaury  was  aske<l  to  keep  the 
disclosure  secret,  but  it  was  said  that  he  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  President  Roosi'velt.  who 
direotod  the  examiner  to  do  his  duty  and  to 
make  immediate  exposures.  Fearing  the  flight 
of  the  men  against  whom  they  had  secured 
evidence  in  their  secret  activities,  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  I.eague  on  D«*oemHer  21,  H>Os. 
caused  the  arrest  of  seven  councilmen.  Tbe-ie 
were  William  Brand,  president  of  the  C'ommi»D 
(’ouncil;  John  F.  Klein.  William  H.  Melaney. 
T.  O.  Atkinson  of  Select  Council.  Joseph  C. 
Wasson,  Jacf’b  SoflTel,  Jr.,  and  Hugh  Kergu«on, 
.All  except  Atkinson  were  mcmliera  of  the 
Common  Council.  President  Brand.  Was^^a 
and  Klein  were  charged  with  conspiracy,  bhl*- 
ery  and  solicitation  of  brilies,  wliile  the  otliers 
Were  ehargini  with  the  bitter  two  otTenines  nnlv. 
At  the  same  time  W.  W.  Ramsey,  prcxidenl 
and  A.  .A.  Vilsack,  cashier  of  the  (Jerman  Na 
tional  Hank  of  Pittsburg,  were  arrested 
chargx‘s  of  bribery.  These  event.s  were  the 
result  of  investigations  carrier!  on  by  the 
V'oters*  lasagne.  Nearly  a y<vir  previous  WtK 
lliirn  A.  Martin,  a common  councilman,  wa* 
convicted  and  sent  to  tlie  p<*nitentiary  for  hav- 
ing accepted  a brila*  to  aid  in  procuring  a 
fritnehise  for  the  Tul>e  City  HailroAd.  eonn«K-r 
ing  Pittsburg  with  McKi-esport.  According  to 
Martin’s  story,  C.  S.  Cameron,  president  ef 
the  Tula*  City  Railroad.  otTered  him  ^7tUK>0  te 
put  the  francliise  through  councils.  Martin 
was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  Western 
Pefiienliary.  Oameron  fl»'<l  to  (''anada,  Inil  re- 
turning, sUmhI  trial  and  was  convicte<l  on  Mar- 
tin’s evidence.  He  w*as,  however,  releaseil  os 
bail.  fM-nding  an  appeal  of  his  case  to  the  Sui^ 
Snprerni*  Court.  He  was  convictcnl  on  .lamurv 
12.  1!«MI. 

On  February  18,  190^,  W.  W.  Ramsey,  fir- 
mer president  of  the  German  National  Bau 
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of  riltsMirtr.  was  convicted  on  a charjii*  of 
bribing  couiicilnien  to  have  hi>t  bank  iiaimHl  a» 
ono  of  llic  six  city  depositories.  A.  A.  Vilsack, 
cashier  of  this  hank,  tcatified  to  the  payment 
of  the  money  to  ('ouncilnion  John  F.  Klein. 
On  Fehruary  22.  Vilsack  pleadiMl  no  de- 

fense to  the  charp*  of  bril)ery.  Klein  waa 
found  truilty  on  Wbruary  20,  ToOfl.  On  March 
1,  lllOO,  Conncilnien  John  F.  Klein,  Joseph  C. 
Wasson  and  W'illiam  Rrarid  were  found  piilty 
<»f  ocnispirucy.  W.  \V.  Kamaev  waa  indiele<l 
with  them,  but  waa  cleared  under  the  court’s 
instruction,  it  having'  bc'en  admitted  in  open 
court  by  District  .Attorney  William  A.  Blakeley 
that  he  had  no  evidence  ajruinai  him. 

On  March  22.  IbOO.  a grand  jury  handed 
down  indictments  against  six  more  peraona  ac- 
ciis<hI  of  having  taken  part  in  the  grafting 
among  the  citv  counciln>en.  Thoae  Indicted 
were  Dallas  C.  hyera,  (he  head  of  A.  M.  Ryera 
and  t’o.,  for  coiiapinicy  to  bribe;  Frank  A. 
Oriniii,  vice-presitlenl  and  cashier  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Xational  Bank  of  Pittaburg,  for  perjury; 
Dr.  W.  II.  Weber,  wiect  councilman,  for  con- 
Kpiracy  t(»  bribe;  Cbarlea  Stewart,  select  coun- 
cilman, for  soliciting  a bril)e  of  $2500  for  the 
fMsaap^  of  the  city  depositories  ordinance  from 
A.  Vilsack,  cashier  of  the  Herman  Xational 
Bank  of  Pittsburg;  Henry  W.  Bolger,  saloon- 
keeper. for  aiding  and  abetting  a brilw  in 
connection  with  the  city  dep<»iU»ries  ordinance, 
and  John  F.  Klein,  common  councilman,  for 
conspiracy  to  bribe.  Mr.  Byers  was  accused  of 
having  secured  the  vacation  of  city  streets  for 
his  firm  by  bribing  councilmen,  after  with- 
drawing his  offer  to  pay  $21,500  to  the  city 
for  the  street.  Mr.  Byers  has  since  died.  Mr. 
HriRlti  was  accused  of  perjury  while  testify- 
ing lH*fore  the  grand  jury  concerning  the  alle- 
gation that  he  paid  $25,000  from  the  funds 
of  the  Columbia  Bank  to  have  the  bank  named 
as  one  of  the  city  depositories. 

On  April  If),  1000,  John  and  Charles  Col- 
licrt.  brothers,  were  found  guilty  of  attempting 
to  bril>e  the  jury  paneled  for  the  trial  of  Klein, 
W'asson,  Brand  and  Ramsey.  They  were  on 
May  5,  1000,  each  sentenced  to  two  years’  Im- 
prisonment in  the  Western  Penitentiary  and 
to  pay  fines  of  $.‘>00.  On  the  same  date  John 
F.  Klein  was  sentencefl  to  three  and  one-half 
years  and  a fine  of  $1500  for  bribery  and  con- 
«pirac\‘;  Joseph  C.  Wasson  and  William  Br.^nd 
wore  each  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  $500  and 
serve  eighteen  months  in  the  penitentiary;  II. 
M.  Bolger  to  two  years’  imprisonment  and 
a fine  of  $500;  \\\  W.  Ramsey,  former  president 
of  the  Oerman  National  Bank,  was  sentenced 
on  a charge  of  briliery  to  eighteen  months* 
imprisonment  and  a fine  of  $lOOO:  A.  A.  Vil- 
sack,  cashier  of  the  Herman  National  Bank, 
was  not  called  for  sentence,  as  he  waa  to  l>e 
used  as  a witness  in  other  cases.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  cases  of  Klein.  Wasson, 
Brand,  Ramsey  and  Bolger  were  pending  in 
the  Superior  Court  and  the  men  were  under 
bail.  These  convictions  were  obtained  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  William  A.  Bbikeley, 
(he  District  Attorney  of  .Allegheny  county. 

In  addition  to  the  revelations  ami  convic- 
tions in  Pittsburg,  a grand  jury  in  August 
and  September  carried  on  inv«*«tigations  into 
charges  of  graft  ami  extravagance  in  the  enn- 
«truction  of  a $2.IM>C).000  court  house  at  Wlikes- 
Ikirre.  in  its  rcfK»rl  the  jury  charged  county 
officials,  contractors  and  others  with  malfeas- 


ance in  office,  fraud,  extravagance,  ignorance 
and  collusion.  While  this  jury  had  not  the 
power  to  prosecute,  it  n'conimcndod  tliat  tlic 
next  grand  jury  find  iiidiotiiients  against  the 
men  it  had  accused.  Tiie  Sujierior  (’ourt, 
alter  hearing  the  appeal  of  the  four  princi- 
pals found  guilty  of  defrauding  the  Stale 
in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  the 
State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  from  11)02  to 
1007,  decided  that  they  luul  rtHx*ive<l  fair 
and  impartial  trials  and  ordered  tiuit  the 
surviving  defendants  serve  (heir  sentences  in 
jail.  The  men  convicted  were  .lohn  H.  San- 
derson, who  had  the  contract  for  “trimmings” 
of  the  building,  ami  who  died  in  IPOO;  Wil- 
liam H.  Mathues.  former  State  Treasurer,  who 
is  also  dead;  William  P.  .Snyder,  formerly 
Auditor-Heneral.  and  J.  M.  Shumaker,  who  was 
Ruperintemlent  of  Public  Hround.s  and  Build- 
ings when  the  Capitol  was  Iieiiig  furnisluHl. 
The  decision  ns  applying  to  Snyder  and  Shu- 
maker, the  only  survivors,  requires  that  they 
submit  themselves  for  the  two  years’  term  of 
imprisonment  imposed  on  all  the  defendants. 
These  sentences  were  given  on  Decenil»er  IS, 
loos,  and  their  execution  had  been  delayed, 
pending  appeals. 

Hrkatkr  PiTTSBiTir..  In  February,  lliOl). 
William  A.  Magee  was  elwted  mayor  of  GreHt(*r 
Pittsburg  and  took  offiee  in  .April.  At  (be 
beginning  of  his  administration  the  work  of 
improving  the  gn*ater  city  began.  Greater 
Pittsburg  has  an  ur<‘a  of  40.969  square  miles. 
The  old  city  of  Pittsburg  bad  an  area  t»f 
28.369  square  miles  and  was  divider!  into  38 
wards.  Between  1905  and  prior  to  the  actual 
annexation  of  (he  City  of  Allegheny  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  1907.  the  lioroughs  of  Klliott.  Esplen 
and  MontiKith  and  the  township  of  Rterrett 
were  added  to  Pittsburg.  On  DerernUu*  21, 
1907,  Sheraden  Inirough  was  ndniittH  and  on 
January  17.  1908.  VWst  Liberty  borough  was 
annexed.  These  boroughs  and  Allegheny  added 
12.6  square  miles  to  the  territory  of  the  Greater 
City.  It  is  now  divid<*d  into  27  wards.  With 
the  exception  of  the  nortliern  iKuindary  the 
city  is  surrounded  by  |Kipulous  Ijorougbs.  In 
November,  1909,  tlie  p<s»ple  upprovt*<l  a l>»>ncl 
issue  of  $<1,775,000.  Of  this  sum  $.3.000, tMlO 
is  to  he  expended  to  give  every  part  of  the 
municipality  the  benefit  of  filtered  water.  An- 
other $1,500,000  is  to  Ik*  used  in  removing 
the  heavy  grades  in  the  business  section,  for 
the  widening  of  busy  thoroughfares  and  the 
raising  of  streets  in  the  fimal  district.  Tlio  re- 
mainder of  the  issue  is  l»e  iitili/ed  for  free- 
ing the  Allegheny  river  bridges,  connecting  the 
old  city  with  the  North  Side;  (he  purchasing 
of  playgrounds;  the  popularizing  of  the  parks; 
the  erection  of  a tulKTcuhisis  hospital  and  (be 
building  of  a rubbish  disp<e<.al  plant.  The  city 
is  making  sul>stantial  appropriations  for  public 
batliH,  a municipal  kxlging  hoii.se  anti  a tree 
commission. 

Otiikr  Statk  Evknts.  The  year  w:us  notable 
for  a niimlKT  of  serious  strikes  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg  and  other  cities.  Tliese  will  l>e 
found  discus.sed  In  the  article  on  Sthikkh.  . One 
of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  year 
in  the  State,  from  the  widespreiul  interest 
which  it  caused,  was  the  ahductiou  jn  March 
of  the  young  son  of  .lames  P.  Whithi  of  Sharon. 
The  l)oy  was  taken  fn>m  Ins  home  and  was 
not  retiirnetl  until  a ransom  of  $lo,090  was 
paid  for  his  recovery.  The  abductors  were 
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tJnb^MpiPnf ly  capturod  and  won*  triad  arul  mn- 
victwi.  On  Octol>er  IK  sontanaca  ran^inf^  from 
aix  to  oijrhtoen  months  ware  impoaed  u|»on 
five  mcmlM‘r»  of  the  eli*ction  l)oard  of  Reilly 
townnhip.  who  had  pleade<l  guilty  to  a charge 
of  making  a false  return  of  the  votes  cast  at 
the  tlune  primary  election.  The  judge  of  elec- 
tion in  the  Fifth  Ward.  Shenandoah,  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  a similar  charge,  was  sen- 
tentMMl  to  ithree  ytsirs*  imprisonment  and  to 
nay  a fine  of  $.501)  and  costs.  Twelve  men  were 
killed  in  the  C'umbria  Steel  Company’s  coal 
mine,  two  miles  from  .lohristown,  on  October 
31.  as  the  result  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
Is'en  a dynamite  explosion. 

Li-Uii8i.ATlON.  Among  the  measures  enacbnl 
by  the  legislature  of  IfiOfl  are  those  noted  lie- 
low:  Measures  were  enacted  creating  a legis- 
lative referem'C  bureau.  Provision  was  made 
that  opinions  on  religious  matters  should  not 
affect  the  competency  or  credibility  of  witnesses. 
I>aws  were  enact^I  providing  for  adult  proba- 
tion and  the  indeterminate  w*ntence.  It  is 
provideil  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
State  treasury  except  under  authority  of  an 
act,  in  which  not  only  the  purpose  Imt  the 
amount  to  lie  exfiended  shall  lie  sj¥vifie<l.  A 
mirnlier  of  acts  were  passed  relating  to  public 
health  and  to  the  purity  of  foods  and  drinks. 
An  excellent  child  lalor  law  was  ejiacUnl.  See 
CiiiLU  L.xitoa. 

Ofku'KRH:  (Jovernor,  E.  S.  Stuart;  Lieuten- 

ant-(iovernor.  R.  S.  .Murphy;  Sd*cretary  of  the 
('omtnomv4«iitli,  Rola*rt  K.  McAfee;  'freasiirer, 
.1.  O.  Sheatz;  Auditor-Oenernl,  R.  K.  Young; 
Adjutant'tieneral,  Tims.  .1.  Stewart ; Attorney- 
Cieneral.  M.  Hampton  Toild;  .Snj)crintendefit  of 
Public  Instruction.  N,  C.  Sohaetfer;  Insurance 
('ommissioner,  David  Martin;  Commissioner 
tif  Public  I«ands.  Nathaniel  Kwing — all  Repiih- 
licans.  except  SchaelTer,  Dem. 

•IrDIC’lARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  .luslice.  D. 
Newton  Fell;  As»«K*late  .luatices,  .1.  Hay  Hrown. 
WillUni  1*.  Potter.  .lohn  Stewart.  Roliert  \'on 
.Moschzisker,  S,  L.  Mestrezat  and  .lohn  P.  P'lkin 
— all  Republicans,  except  Mestrezat.  Clerk, 
hhistern  District,  vacant;  Clerk.  Middle  District, 
William  Pearwm;  Clerk,  Western  District, 
(leorge  Pearson. 

The  legislature  of  IftOll  was  composeil  of 
3D  Republicans  and  11  Democrats  in  the  S<*n- 
ate,  and  17.3  Republican^  and  34  Democrats  in 
the  House.  Tlie  State  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  lie  found  in  the  section  Cort^rens 
of  the  article  Cnitkii  Stati^:8. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Cmvkrsity  of.  An 
institution  of  higher  hsirning  in  Phibulelphia, 
Pa.,  founded  in  1740.  In  Octolier.  1009,  the 
total  registration  wius  alaait  4H00  in  the  six 
<!epartmcnts.  Colh'ge.  (traduate  School.  School 
of  Law.  S<diool  of  Medicine,  Scho4il  of  Ihmtistry. 
and  SefuKd  of  Veterinary  Meilicine.  The  offi- 
cers of  instruction  for  all  departments  numliered 
about  r>00.  A feature  of  the  I'niversity  list 
is  the  ktrge  representation  front  foreign  coun- 
tries in  all  (lepartments.  Among  the  new  huihl- 
irigs  ailded  during  the  year  was  an  extension 
of  the  N'eterinnry  Si'IkmiI.  There  is  also  to 
1m»  a new  (Jrnduate  Sclmol  building.  The  collec- 
tions in  the  library  number  about  3tHi.tHN>  vol- 
umes and  many  >nde)MM)dent  pamphlets  of  his- 
torical and  eonleinporary  interest.  Numerous 
additions  are  nuuh*  at  intervals  to  the  line 
archa*ologi4*al  exhihit-H  in  the  Cinversitv  mn- 
semii.  The  prcKluclive  funds  of  the  I’niversity 
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amount  to  ulamt  $5.350.(HN)  and  the  total  in- 
come is  aliout  The  president  i* 

Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D. 

PENOLOGY.  The  National  ('onferener  on 
Criminal  Law  and  ('rimiuology  met  at  Chictgj 
in  June.  The  must  important  re.sult  of  tlm 
conference  was  the  founding  of  the  Ameriom 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimim.d»gT. 
designed  to  further  the  scientific  study  of  crime 
ami  to  organize  \he  practical  movein<*nts  for 
solving  tlie  problems  revealed.  St»ctional  com- 
mittees were  appointed  for  the  investigatK* 
of  the  following  topics:  systems  of  recording 
data  regarding  criminals,  as  physical  and  ntoril 
status,  hereility,  environment,  characteristic*  el 
habitual  criminals;  drugs  and  intoxicants  aod 
their  ■ relations  to  crime,  both  in  us*'  and  is 
traffic;  reform  metluHls,  as  probation,  parek’. 
pardon,  and  indeterminate  sentence,  ttig^-tWr 
with  the  best  means  of  organizing  and  correbt- 
ing  boards  supervising  these  devices  in  o«n- 
m‘ction  with  the  courts;  methoiis  ami  orgAui- 
zation  of  the  criminal  courts,  with  referi'ikf 
to  tlie  possibilities  of  simplifying  ami  unify- 
ing court  procedure.  Other  ctmmiittws  were  !•- 
Iwted  fo  develop  plans  with  reference  t<»  th* 
translation  of  Kiiropt>an  lKM»ks  amt  documents 
the  establishment  of  a journal  and  the  com- 
pilation of  statistics. 

3'he  most  inifiortant  legislative  investigatii^ 
of  prison  eon«litionR  during  the  year  waA  under- 
taken by  Texas,  f’ontimied  agitation  by 
press  and  the  deniaml  of  the  |>«*oplo  led  Xht 
legislature  to  apfMiint  a conmiitliN*  whieli  ItegaD 
work  in  .fiily.  In  Novemls-r  a pr€*liminarv  rr- 
|H>rt  was  wnt  In  to  the  Governor.  Further 
te.stiinoiiy  will  l>e  taken  in  .himiary,  HMo.  and 
a final  rejHirt  suhmitte<l.  The  Texas  syatem  of 
leasing  convict  lalM)r  contractors  grew  out  of 
a lack  of  funds  for  prison  maintenaiioe  in  the 
’7t>’s.  and  was  started  by  legislative  order.  Tl- 
prisons  have  been  a smirc**  of  profit  to 
State;  hut  the  punishment  dealt  the  convict* 
1ms  Is'en  brutal.  an«l  there  has  lieen  very  link 
attention  given  to  reforming  the  prisons.  Tb* 
system  is  eon<hicted  on  a purely  merceoarr 
liAsis.  lk>th  ill  the  penitentiaries  and  in  the 
convict  camps,  though  the  latter  aro  more 
verely  crilicisetl.  The  preliminary  report  -»ho»«-d 
the  majority  of  the  committin*  apparently  in- 
difTerent  to  the  urgent  necs'sHity  of  concentrat- 
ing the  prisoners  and  as  favorable  to  the 
tention  of  corporal  punishment,  though  unde? 
more  stringent  regulation.  A minority  rcp«»n 
favored  the  aholition  of  corporal  punishment. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  prison  eomniiaaion  on 
investigation  found  doci<led  dcnu^ralizaition.  c^ 
pecially  in  the  smaller  prisons.  Roth  at  FraiiV- 
lin  and  at  (’rawford  there  was  found  great 
of  diseipline  and  woeful  inattention  to  sanit«- 
tion.  In  the  District  of  (Viinmhia  provi*k'n 
wjiH  niaiip  for  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  |vf 
day  to  the  faniilie*  of  men  under  #***ntenoe 
This  plan  was  only  carried  through  ('ongr--* 
by  the  tact  and  firmness  of  Judgi'  fjicy.  "H* 
plan  also  provities  that  as  «o«>n  n«  the 
slmws  a disposition  to  work  steadily  he  is  r*- 
lensed  on  partde.  He  is  thereafter,  iiiitil  h* 
sentence  is  entirely  comphdo’d,  reo^uired  to  p*' 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  each  Saturday  » 
stipulativl  amount.  Tlus  iiNinev  la.  of  course 
given  to  his  family,  hut  this  device  enables  1*^ 
police  and  parole  officer  more  r«‘adily  to  asev?- 
tain  what  the  parolcsl  Is  doing. 

(.'unieliiiH  V.  Collins,  SiiiH’riuteii(Jk*nt  of  SUt* 
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TViaons  in  Xi*w  York,  in  liia  annual  report 
laitl  great  stress  on  the  recent  increase  in 
the  number  of  criminals  in  that  State.  He 
attributed  this  increase  to  alien  immigration, 
ami  suggested  that  the  national  government 
assume  the  burden  of  caring  for  such  prisoners, 
and  that  these  be  de]>orted  after  .serving  sen- 
tence. Of  the  4320  prisoners  in  the  three 
prisons,  on  SepU*mber  30,  one-fourth  were 
aliens;  Italians  comprised  4.3  per  cent,  of  the 
alien  prisoners.  New  York  receives  more  than 
its  due  sliure  of  vicious,  lawless  immigrants. 
The  Superintendent  dt'clarod  that  modern  prison 
metlKHis  do  not  tU  them.  He  reK-»’e<l  to  the 
exce^nlingly  large  proportion  of  the  PA-'^utions 
of  the  death  wmtence  in  Kew*  York  State  !''st 
have  I>een  of  aliens.  Tn  connection  with  the  new 
fireat  Memlow  pri.son  at  Comstock,  the  young 
and  promising  first  oiTenders  will  be  taught 
ngricultnre  in  all  its  branches.  This,  with  the 
schools  for  the  illiterate  and  industrial  train- 
ing in  shops  will  make  the  New  York  prison 
<>ilucational  work  superior  to  any  other  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  atlvance  report  of  the  department  of 
prisons.  New  South  Wales,  written  by  the 
ctimptroller-gcnexal,  Frederick  W.  Neitenstein, 
showed  a re(»rganization  based  upon  the  most 
advanced  theories,  Mr.  Neitenstein  stated  that 
New  South  Wales  is  the  first  country  to  adopt 
the  indeterinininate  sentence  plan  for  habitual 
criminals  without  maximum  or  minimum  limi- 
tations; be  l>elieve<l  this  plan  ha<l  been  very 
succes.sful.  A majority  of  all  prisoners,  and 
00  per  cent,  of  the  jiiveiiilos  probationed.  turned 
out  favorably.  Tlie  **  Shaftsbury  House,”  a 
half-way  station  to  freedom,  is  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. and  there  is  an  inebriate  act  in  tlio  code 
which  allows  the  term  of  a drunkard  to  be 
prolonged  beyond  that  name<l  in  tlie  first  sen- 
tence. Tliere  has  lsH*n  a progressive  and  very 
marked  decrease  in  the  projamti^m  df  prisoners 
to  |X)piilAtion,  this  proportion  Iwing  less  than 
two-fifths  what  it  was  not  many  years  ago. 
Thirteen  large  prisrms  had  been  clos»>d  up  to 
IPflH  and  several  smaller  ones,  many  of  the 
ofiicers  Iwing  diHjvnwMl  with.  Moreover,  fifty- 
nine  ]>er  cent,  of  the  prisoners  were  from  out- 
side the  commonwealth.  The  rep<irt  showed 
that  the  prisims  are  splendidly  equipped  and 
managed.  See  JuvKNll.K  CoimTS. 

PENSIONS.  See  Tnitko  State.s,  section 

PEEOOEN  f Oxygen  Bath  Salts).  Perogen 
bath  is  a preparation  consisting  of  sodium  per- 
Wate  and  a catalv7.er  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  are  capable  of  yiehiing  10  per  cent, 
of  oxygen.  Tlie  eatalyr.ing  substance  U a light, 
oilorless  powder,  the  exact  composition  of  which 
is  not  divulgnl.  It  has  no  medicinal  action, 
hut  the  oxygen  bath  obtaine<l  by  the  use  of 
perogen  is  said  to  have  marke<i  soothing,  sopo- 
rific efTi*ctH,  and  to  reduce  hlootl  pressure  and  the 
pulse  rate  to  a mueli  greater  extent  than  the 
ordinary  Imth.  For  this  reason  it  is  useful 
in  cardiac  diseases  characterized  by  high  vas- 
cular tension,  neurosis,  insomnia,  chronic 
iiepbritis,  and  skin  diseases.  See  Oxone. 

PEBSIA.  An  Asiatic  monarchy  lying  be- 
tween the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  Oman. 
The  capital  is  Teheran. 

Area.  Popn.ATiov.  etc.  The  latest  and  most 
trustworthy  estimates  place  the  area  at  tl2K,000 
square  miles,  of  which  va-st  regions  are  desert; 


the  population  at  about  nine  and  a half  millions 
(including  1200  Europeans).  The  nomads  are 
chiefly  Arabs,  Kurds,  Turk-s  and  I>*k8,  to  the 
number  of  alKmt  two  millions.  There  are  about 
eight  million  Mohammedans  of  the  Shrnh  sect 
and  fiOO.OOO  of  the  Slimit  sect;  4r>,0(M)  Arme- 
nians; .3.3,000  Jews;  2/».tKM)  Ni*storians;  and  1)000 
Parsis  (fliiehres).  Teheran  has  aiioiit  2J<0.0t)0 
inhabitants;  Tabrlx,  200.000;  Ispahan.  80,000; 
Meshed  and  Kerman,  00,000  each;  Barfurush 
and  Shiraz,  .30,000  each. 

For  the  hulk  of  the  people  the  acquiring  of 
sufficient  ability  to  read  the  Koran  Is  considered 
adequate  education.  Instruction  in  religion, 
Persian  and  Arabic  literature,  science,  etc.,  is 
imparted  in  a number  of  Persian  eollege.s,  while 
’^iiropeaji  institutions  are  maintained  by  private 
subscription. 

Production.  The  chief  products  are  cereals, 
cotton,  gums  (especially  tragneanth),  dried 
fruits,  silk,  toUicco,  and  opium.  Slu^ep  and 
goats  are  numerous,  and  the  Wfsil  proilnced  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Tlie  minerals  (little  ex- 
ploited) are  iron,  coal,  copja*r,  lead,  sulphur, 
antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  gx'psiim, 
borax,  and  salt.  Turquoises  are  mined  near 
Nislmpur.  Oil  fiehls  in  the  south  have  licen 
successfully  worked  by  an  English  company  since 
11)02.  Woolen  carpets  and  nigs,  shawls,  silks, 
and  cotton  fabrics  arc  almost  the  only  maim- 
factiires. 

Commerce.  Trade  conditions  were  greatly 
disturlied  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  attendant  upon  the  revolution  of  lOOfi  O. 
The  trade  of  Tabriz,  the  centre  of  disorder,  was 
at  a standstill  for  many  months.  The  latest 
available  official  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  20.  1008,  which  give  Imjiorts  and 
exports  at  408,434,203  and  3I7.080.0H2  krans 
(1  kran  was  equal,  July  1.  lOOK,  to  7.2  cents) 
respectively,  against  431,0.30.773  and  3.33.376,- 
841  krans  for  the  previous  year,  a decline  of 
.38,002,000  krans  in  the  total  trade.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  trade  in  1007-8,  with  the  value 
in  krans,  are  given  as  follow^: 


Imp^>rts 

Cottons  

Sufciir  

Te.i  

Cotton  yarn  

Gold  and  silver  bars  

Oold  and  silver  coined  

Woolens  

petroleum  

Flour  

Indigo  and  cochineal  

Haberdashery  


Krans 
14S.672.DOO 
SK, 620. 000 

27.652.000 

10.242.000 

9.938.000 

9.052.000 

9.230.000 
, 6,018.000 

5.94K.0OO 

3.552.000 
. 3,459.000 


Exports  Krans 

Fruits  46,332.000 

Haw  cotton  45.08s  000 

KujTB  and  carpets  29.2S4.000 

Fish  24.688.000 

Silk  In  cocoons  24,547.000 

Rice  24.000, OoO 

Opium  16.920.000 

Oold  and  silver  coln«-d  15.106.000 

Wf>ol  12.078.000 

Skins  10,814.000 

Gums* 9.628.000 


Russia  contributed  im|K>rts  valued  at  101.171.- 
87fi  krans,  and  recelveil  exports  to  tlie  value  of 
202,661.562  krans;  British  Empire,  160,06.3,3,32 
and  36.578.4.38;  Turkey.  11.863.014  and  30,234,- 
800;  France.  0.065,070  and  10.015.017. 

roMMUNiCATloN.s.  A (IWlgiun)  railway 
about  six  miles  long  run?  south  from  Teheran. 
Several  goo<]  wagon  roads  have  lieeii  made  and 
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otlifrR  are  in  pro«*ss  nf  pnnatruciion.  Trnvi*!- 
inj;  is  mostly  i»y  caravan,  ami  trans|M>rt  hv  pack 
animals.  Tlicrc  arc  PS12  miles  of  ti’lcurapli 
lines,  with  ln,7.i4  miles  of  wires  ami  Ul  sta- 
tions. There  are  144  posl-oflii-es.  Tile  sliippintt 
of  tlie  Persian  tinlf  is  principally  llritish.  Ton- 
ns((e  eiiter.-d  at  Ilnshire,  I.inpah'.  Jlemier  .Ahhas, 
ami  Mnhamrah  |HI07-a)  was  l.tliiH,.'iOt)  (Kf>7.- 
l.'itl  riritish):  at  Cns|iian  |vorts.  ,'i.’i5,I!l2,  all 
fliissian. 

FlSAncE.  The  monetarv  unit  is  the  kran. 
whose  value  flnetiiales  with  the  value  of  silver. 
It  was  worth  7.2  cents  .liily  I.  IIIOK;  .Inlv  I, 
l!in!i,  7 cents.  \o  ollicial  statistics  are  puhlishcd 
for  the  revenue  ami  exis'inliture.  The  revenue, 
dcriveil  mainly  from  laud  tax.  Crown  lands, 
customs,  and  lease  of  monogKdies,  was  estimated 
t PHI7-8)  at  Kfl.tllMMHin  krans.  The  ex(smditiire 
for  the  foreigm  offiis-  is  alsmt  2.(i(Ml.taK)  krans 
annually;  no  data  exist  for  other  exjs-nditures. 
The  foreiKn  debt  is  .•|2,.i0t),0tm  roubles  ($ltl,- 
7.')7.50f))  Is.rrowcsl  in  ImiO  and  1902  from  the 
Kussian  Itani|Ue  d'Kseompte  for  7,’i  years.  It 
is  gtuaranteed  by  the  Kussian  government,  and 
8<.H-ured  on  the  customs. 

The  I English  I Imis-rial  Hank  of  Persia  issues 
notes.  There  are,  Is'sides.  one  Itiissian  and  two 
native  banks,  and  a concession  for  a fierman 
bank  was  granted  in  1907.  A national  bank  is 
projected. 

Navy.  The  navy  consists  of  eigtlit  small  ves- 
sels, the  largest  of  IWMI  tons,  all  employed  in  the 
customs  .service,  none  of  wliich  can  lx"  regarded 
as  elfi-ctive  in  w'ar. 

Army.  Tlie  most  imjiortant  element  in  the 
Persian  army  is  the  Cossack  brigade,  trained 
and  commanded  in  the  liigher  ranks  by  Russian 
ofliwrs.  It  consists  of  4 regiments  of  calvarv, 
each  of  2 sipiadrons  of  170  men,  aggregating 
l.’WO  men,  a battalion  of  infantry  consisting  of 
4 companies  each  of  IIHI  men,  2 hors.-  Irntteries 
of  4 ti-horsed  guns  and  80  men,  (!  ammunition 
wagons  and  a brigade  banil  of  .'i9.  Arms  and 
e<|nipmeut  are  in  large  part  idisoh  le,  hut  in  lOtiH 
and  1909  new  machine  guns  and  field  guns  were 
Ix-ing  added.  In  I90!i  eight  7..'i  centimetre  aiito- 
matic  r«-oil  Held  guns  from  Ikchneider-Creusot 
were  luided.  Service  in  tlie  brigade  is  by  volun- 
tary enlistment.  There  is  also  an  irregular 
cavalry  of  iilHiut  20,000  mounted  Irilx-sim-n  un- 
der their  tribal  chiefs,  whose  iiindeipuite  arms 
and  equipment  were  bidiig  improved.  In  ad- 
ditiim  there  is  an  irregular  infantry  in  whieh 
service  is  for  life  unless  exemgition  or  siihsli- 
tiition  is  siHiired.  usually  by  brilx-ry.  The  ir- 
regular infantry  is  grou|x-d  in  do’  battalions 
of  4 companies  each  40  to  loo  strong,  and  among 
these  troops  and  civil  isipiilation  there  were 
estimated  to  Is'  some  .'100.000  muskets  of  vari- 
ous [latterns.  in  addition  to  10,000  or  loiMlO 
mu/.7le  loaders  owned  by  the  government  and 
wime  10.000  Ts'Ik-I  re|iealing  rilles  which  had  not 
xx-ri  issued  to  the  trixi|is.  Of  semi-regular  ar- 
tillery there  were  l.'i  eommanils  each  consisting 
of  4 to  0 guns  and  a nominal  giersonne]  of  ‘2.70 
men.  The  guns  are  quite  obsolete  and  not  of 
the  slightest  Use  against  Kiinqs-ans.  In  1909 
of  92  Cn-iisot  field  gnus  supplied  in  the  previous 
.year  II  were  inoiinled  and  8 given  to  the  Cos- 
sack brigade.  They  were  not  ismsidered  good 
acisirding  to  modern  artillery  standards. 

CovEB.x.viEXT.  The  reigning  Shah  is  .thineil 
Mir/a.  son  of  .Mohammed  Ali,  the  alslicated 
Shall,  lie  was  Ikirn  .laiiuarv  2o  Isnx  suc- 
ceeded his  father  upon  the  Uiller's  a'lslica- 
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tion  .Tilly  10,  1909,  and  was  cnthroneil  .luly  20. 
Idle  Regent  is  Azad-ill-.Mulk,  chief  of  the  Ku« 
trils-.  The  heir-presuniptivc  is  Moliamnied  lb- 
win  Mirza.  In  June,  1909,  under  British  in-l 
Kussian  coercion.  Mohammed  Ali  restored  tlx 
isuistitlltion  and  signed  a new  electoral  law.  bv 
w'hich  law  the  elections  subsequent  to  his  al>- 
dication  were  conducted.  The  new  Xatioml 
t^oiincil  iMejlissI  consists  of  120  deputies. 
Each  constituency  elix-ts  three  times  the  num- 
Is-r  of  fs-rsons  entitlcsi  to  represent  it  in  tl* 
Mejiiss,  and  these  ap|x>int  tlie  deputies. 

History 

The  Natioxalirt  Revoet.  In  spite  of  the 
triumph  of  reaction  in  1908,  the  Nationalisu 
kept  up  their  opposition.  A rising  of  the  iss- 
pie  of  Ispahan  occurred  on  Januarv  1.  and 
they  were  supported  by  the  powerful'  tribe  af 
Bakhtiaris.  Some  fighting  occurred  and  the 
llovernor  sought  the  protection  of  the  British 
Consul.  The  chief  of  the  Bakhtiaris  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  on  January  5.  Tlie  invaders 
Siam  constructed  defenses  and  controlled  the 
country  for  some  forty  miles  around.  Mess 
while  the  Nationalists  held  out  at  Talirir.  where 
Satar  Khan  reiuilsed  three  Royalist  attack,  in 
.January.  The  Shah's  forces  could  make  littb 
headway  against  the  Nationalists  at  euner  Ism 
nan  or  Tabriz,  Troublt*  occurred  in  Reslit  on 
Fehriiary  % ^^hen  a mob  attacked  the  trooiK. 
kiilwl  the  Governor  snd  set  tlie  grivernment 
othees  on  fire.  An  insurgent  government  was 
set  np  and  declari-d  in  favor  of  Nationalist 
principles,  highting  at  Tabriz  oex-urred  at  ia 
terya  s during  the  spring.  The  Kovalists  cf 
feeted  a blockade  at  the  end  of  Kchruarv.  aixl 
although  the  Nationalists  succeeded  in  making 
sorties  and  in  repulsing  Rovalist  attacks  ther 
were  not  in  sullieient  foree'to  follow-  up"  their 
siieeesa  'nie  situation  sixin  Ix-camc  serious 
Hinee  if  the  Kevolutionista  continued  to  la. Id 
the  city,  starvation  would  result,  and  if  tier 
surrendered  a ma-ssacre  was  almost  certain, 
tin  April  21,  the  .Shah,  at  tlie  instance  of  the 
Russian  and  Britisli  .Ministers,  granted  a ,ix 
days’  armistice.  Tlic  Eiiro|M-ans  Rad  feared 
that  unless  a famine  were  averted,  an  attack 
niiglit  lx-  made  on  tin-  consulate.  Itefore  ihe 
armistice  went  into  clli-ct,  a sortie  of  tlie  N,- 
timia lists  occiirrc-',  in  tlie  course  of  which  an 
.\niericnn  missionary  named  Baskerville  wa« 
killed  Karlv  in  tlie  summer  it  wa-s  evident 
that  till-  .Shah  wa.s  uiiahle  to  cope  with  ttie 
Nationalist  opposition  and  he  Ix-gan  to  show 
signs  of  mis-fiiig  Hie  wishes  of  the  con.stilu- 
tioiial  party. 

I'he  Shah  and  the  CoNSTmTioN.  When 
Shah  Afolnimnied  Ali  siictsxxlisi  in  1907.  aft-r 
ids  fatlier,  .Miizatlir  Ed-din,  had  grantexi  a ,xm- 
stitution,  little  was  known  of  him  exeeiit  as 
governor  of  Azerlmijan.  in  which  caiiacitv  he 
had  shown  hostility  to  reforms  and  in  general 
a reaetioiiary  tendeiiey.  Kmiii  the  first  it  wws 
clear  that  he  was  not  in  syniiaithy  witli  the 
new  ideaa.  Although  he  had  sworn  fidelity  t-i 
the  const itution  in  February.  1907.  he  pro'miil- 
gated  another  eonstitution  in  Oetolmr  and  in 
Ihx-emtwT.  1907,  he  Ix-gun  his  attacks  on  the 
I arhaiiieiit.  After  tlie  attempt  on  his  life  hv 
a Isimh-thrmver  in  Feliniarv.  IWIS.  he  waw  more 
mil  ever  gironoiineed  in  his  Imstilitv  toward 
the  ixmstitiitional  party  and  tinallv  broULd-t 
aUiiit  tlie  roup  ,rri<tl  of  1908.  in  the'  course  of 
wliieh  tlie  hiiildiligs  of  the  Mejiiss  I Parliament  - 
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were  lxnnburil»'d  ami  llio  D<*pntic8  soattcrwi. 
Thf  NalioiiuUHt  movement,  however,  whh  hy  no 
meanH  put  down  and  continued  to  make  prog- 
rcM  tiuring  the  early  months  of  llMHh  Ah  in- 
dicated in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  centre 
of  the  revolutionary  fighting  was  Tabriz.  Ispa- 
hnn  was  also  in  the  hands  of  the  NationaliHts 
and  later  Sliiriu  went  over  to  their  side.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  January,  the  northern  provinces 
were  largely  NationaliMt  and  the  constitution 
was  sup()orted  hy  the  per>ple  of  the  entire  coast, 
reaching  from  Astara  to  Asterabad  on  the  (’as- 
pian.  ()rder  w’as  nowhere  effectively  established 
except  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  consti- 
tutionalists. The  only  force  that  the  Shah 
could  depend  on  were  the  Kussian  Cossacks  in 
his  service.  This  resort  to  foreign  mercenaries 
taken  in  conni'ction  w’ith  the  constant  fear  of 
Russian  intervention  added  greatly  to  his  un- 
popularity. Finally  the  Russian  government 
dismissetl  these  troops  and  their  commander. 
General  Liakoff,  from  the  Russian  service  as  a 
pnmf  of  non-interference. 

.\h  in  the  closing  months  of  1908,  there  were 
conflicting  rc|)orts  as  to  the  Shah’s  inten- 
tion of  restoring  the  constitution.  His  policy 
wt>nH‘d  to  he  wavering  and  at  one  time 
it  was  re|K>rted  that  he  would  restore  the 
constitution,  and  at  another  it  was  denitnl. 
In  February,  however,  it  was  said  that  he 
was  in  de?*jHTate  straits  for  money  and  his 
tr<Mips  wijuM  soon  desert  unless  their  arrears 
•were  paid.  To  forestall  the  placing  of  a for- 
eign loan,  the  Nationalist  headers  sent  a cir- 
cular to  all  the  legatitins  saying  that  they 
would  not  recognize  any  loans  accorded  to  the 
Shah.  It  had  Is^en  reported  earlier  in  the  year 
that  the  Shah  intended  to  rei^stablish  constitu- 
tional government  and  had  ap|n)inted  a Liberal 
ns  Minister  of  Foreign  AlTairs.  Later  it  was 
said  that  he  W(>\ild  intrcKliice  reforms  and  grant 
a limited  measure  of  constitutionalism  as  soon 
as  order  was  restored.  But  flnally  he  found 
it  necessary  to  make  further  concessions.  On 
Afay  a he  signed  a rescript  declaring  that  a 
ri'organization  of  the  administration  by  con- 
HtitutioMul  means  was  nec<^Hsar\'  and  appoint- 
ing July  19  as  the  date  for  the  election  of  a 
repr^*sentutive  aswmbly.  In  two  pnidama- 
tioiis  he  announced  that  the  constitution  would 
ngnin  go  into  force  and  that  political  amnesty 
was  granted.  Thirty  members  of  the  c«mstitu- 
tional  party  were  addl'd  to  the  Cabinet  in  order 
to  frame  tlie  in*w  ele<*toral  law. 

These  concessions,  however,  were  not  sn/ficient 
for  the  Nationalists,  who  from  past  expiTienee 
were  very  distrustful  of  the  Shah  s pronus«>H  and 
who  found  matter  of  complaint  in  the  Shah’s  ap- 
pointments. uinl  in  the  comiuet  of  the  Uiissinn 
troojm  at  Tabriz,  and  iusistetl  on  a number  of 
radical  chang«*s.  In  June  the  draft  of  the  new 
«»l»H*toraI  law  was  flnisluHl  and  submitted  to  the 
provifioes.  'Hie  Mejliss  was  to  consist  of  120 
inemhers.  Kach  town  and  province  constit- 
uency waa  to  eh^ct  three  times  tin*  iiumlMT  of 
il!S  repre-amtatives  and  from  these  intermediate 
liodieH  »)f  electors  the  mendwrs  of  the  Mejliss 
were  to  l>e  chosen.  Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the 
fshah’a  constitutional  jsdicy^  the  XationaliHts 
were  preparing  to  march  on  the  capital  Two 
c'olumns.  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Hnkhiiaris, 
w«»n»  converging  on  Teheran,  one  from  the 
north,  comprising  the  Xati<ma1ists  fn>m  Tabriz 
nnd  Ksizvin  fugi-thcr  with  some  revolntinnlsts 
from  the  Cawusus.  and  the  other  from  the 


fuoilh,  from  the  region  adjacent  to  the  capital. 
The  representatives  of  the  British  and  Russian 
legations  met  the  advancing  BakhtiarU  on  July 
4.  The  latter  made  the  following  demands: 
The  new  Cabinet  must  be  chosen  by  the  Anju- 
mans  and  tliQ  provincial  governors  must  be 
approved  by  them;  the  Russian  troops  must 
leave  the  country  and  the  Shah’s  irregulars  be 
disarmed;  the  Ministry  of  War  must  control 
all  the  Persian  forc<*s.  The  Shah  would  not 
grant  all  these  deinamU  and  the  advance  con- 
tinued. The  Cossacks  prepared  to  oppose  the 
invailers  and  a serious  battle  w*as  apparently 
imminent;  but  the  defenders  were  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  guard  all  the  approaches  into  the 
city  and  on  the  night  of  July  13  a large  liody 
of  the  Nationalists  and  Bakhtiaris  entered  the 
capital  w’ithoiit  opposition  and  occupied  the 
Mejliss  and  all  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
It  was  not  known  why  they'  were  permitted  to 
make  this  unobstructed  entry  and  in  some  quar- 
ters it  was  suspected  that  treachery  among  the 
8hah’s  forces  accounted  for  it,  hut  the  pi*oplo 
w’crc  cnthuMiastic  supporters  of  the  Nationalists 
and  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  Shah’s  guard  may  Ik*  a sufficient  ex- 
planation. Some  nghting  occurred  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  but  it  was  of  sliglit  import- 
ance. After  two  day's  had  passeil  in  nego- 
tiations, the  Shah  took  refuge  at  the  Russian 
legation. 

Terms  of  peace  W’ere  arranged  betwei*n 
the  Nationalist  force  and  the  Cossacks,  who 
Were  thenceforth  to  be  under  the  Ministry 
of  War.  The  Nationalists  immediately  consti- 
tuted the  National  AH.sembly,  which  de|K>sed  the 
Shah,  unanimously  chose  as  his  successor  his 
favorite  son,  Ahmed  Mirza,  a child  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  appointed  as  regent  a man 
of  known  liberal  sympathies  and  popular  with 
the  Nationalists,  namely'  Azad-ul-Mulk.  The 
young  Shah  was  proclaimed  on  July  17.  and 
on  the  following  day  formally*  acknowledged  by 
the  members  of  the  National  Council.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  ex-Shah  should  ree<*ive  a pen- 
sion, which  was  finally  fixed  at  lOO.(MM)  tomans, 
for  his  life  and  that  he  should  not  remain  on 
Persian  soil.  He  left  the  Russian  legation  on 
September  9 on  his  way  to  Euro|)e.  On  August 
4,  General  Liakoff  returned  to  Russia.  On  the 
approach  of  the  erisis  Russian  troops  from  the 
Caucasus  had  lHs*n  dispatched  to  Kazvin  to 
await  the  turn  of  events  and  to  mureh  on 
Teheran  if  wur  broke  out  l»etw»H>ii  the  Na- 
tionalists and  the  Shah’s  forces.  As  it  turned 
out,  their  interference  wjis  not  necessarv  and 
it  was  announced  that  they  would  m>on  return 
to  Russia. 

l^NOKR  THE  New  Government.  The  general 
condition  of  the  rmmtry  cs»ntimie<l  to  1m*  greatly 
disturlM’d.  Raids  of  tribesmen  were  rejmrted  in 
the  Tabriz  region  in  August  and  in  some  of  the 
Armenian  villages  of  the  Karu  Dagh.  In  parts 
of  the  country'  a condition  of  anarchy  prevailed 
nmi  in  OctolK*r  distur!»anc«‘s  were  rejmrte<l  at 
Ye/.<l  and  Zimjan.  No  definite  details  could  be 
Hecur(*«l  in  r**gar»l  to  these  ri’jM»rU*«l  disturb- 
anees.  Karly  in  NovemlH*r  news  came  that 
Ardehil  had  l)een  raptured  by  a IkkIv  of  tribes- 
men. who  ciMifH-rated  with  a force  of  reaction- 
arij*a  under  Uahiin-Khan,  who  was  said  to  be 
tl»e  champion  of  th»*  ex-Shah,  and  a force  was 
dispatched  from  tiie  capital  and  from  Tabriz 
which  (r>gether  amounted  to  about  four  thou- 
sand men.  The  Russians  had  reinforced  the 
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consular  ^ard  there,  which  waa  to  defend  the 
town  until  the  government  force«  arrived.  The 
IribeHineti  and  Hahini  Klmn  left  the  city  after 
negutiationx.  On  their  way  to  Ardebil  the  gov- 
ernnient  trtK)ps  encountered  a force  of  anti-eon- 
i^titiitionaliatA  an«l  after  eleven  hours  of  light- 
ing defeated  tliem  and  took  four  hundred  pria- 
oners.  From  tlie  dispatch»*s  in  regard  to  these 
events,  it  was  impossihle  to  deternune  to  what 
extent  these  risings  were  due  to  a desire  to  re- 
stort'  tla*  Shah  or  to  n mere  lust  for  plunder. 
The  Hussians  suhnequeiilly  withdrew  their 
force  fn>m  Ardebil.  l"he  ehM.*tions  for  tlie 
new  Mejliss  tiM>k  place  in  October.  'Hie  Mejliss 
was  (Opened  on  November  16  under  Shah  Ahmed 
and  in  the  M{M*ech  from  the  throne  administra- 
tive ref«*rms  were  promised.  The  speech  de- 
clari*tl  that  the  presence  of  the  foreign  trO(»ps 
wuH  the  only  menacing  feature  in  Persia,  and 
that  it  W'us  ho|HMj  that  they  soon  would  1h‘  re- 
moved. On  December  7 the  Mejliss  voted 
unanimously  for  the  government’s  plan  of  bor- 
rowing money  abroad  and  employing  Kurojieans 
as  aiivisers  in  the  reorganization  of  the  finance 
department;  and  application  was  siibst-quenOy 
made  to  the  British  and  Russian  legations  foV 
a loan  of  £500,<K)0.  An  uttui'k  having  Unm 
made  on  the  Russian  Consul-Ueneral  at  Hu- 
shire,  near  Kliiraz,  the  government  in  Noveni- 
Iwr  expreH8C<i  its  regr«‘t  to  tl»e  Russian  repre- 
S4<ntatives  and  aiinuiince<l  that  troops  would  ls> 
sent  there  to  maintain  order.  Tliere  were  rc- 
|H>rts  later  of  disturl>anc«‘s  at  Shiraa. 

For  an  account  of  the  earthquakes  occurring 
in  see  Karthqcakks. 

PERU.  republic  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast  of 
.South  America,  between  Ecuador  and  Chile. 
n»e  capital  is  l.ima. 

Arra  and  PoprijkTiox.  Neither  Peru’s  ter- 
ritorial extent  nor  its  number  of  inhabitants 
is  definitely  known.  ITie  ar«*a  has  lH*en  stnte<i 
at  alxitit  d-lU.OOO  square  miles,  though  some 
estimates  plat*!*  it  at  nearly  7fM).lRMI  square 
miles,  lliere  are  several  unsettltHl  Ixiundary 
disputes.  Pttpulaiion  estimates  vary  from  less 
than  to  more  than  Prob- 

ably more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  In- 
dians, many  of  them  uncivilized,  and  a large 
part  of  the  remainder  niestiros.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  larger  cities  in  1908  is  given  as 
follows;  l.ima,  140.884  ( including  55*22  Chinese 
and  .lapanesi'i;  Arequi|Mi,  35.(Mtfl  to  40.000; 
('ailao,  .‘U.(MM);  Ayacueho,  14, .140;  Cusco.  10.000 
to  15.000;  IquitoH  (district).  12.000;  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  10.000;  Ihiaura.  7040;  Ilnacho,  0283. 
Immigration,  which  is  .small  (although  recently 
there  has  lM*en  a noticeable  increast*  in  the  num- 
l>er  of  .lapanese  immigrants),  is  enctmragi'd  by 
the  government.  A de<*ree  of  May  14,  1009, 
prohibits  the  immigration  of  Chinese  having 
le«-*  than  5000  soles  in  cash. 

Primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally 
compulsory,  llie  President’s  message,  ,Iuly  28, 
lOOO.  stated  that  in  the  pn*cedlng  year  the 
primary  sehwds  numU-red  2110*  with  1105 
teachers  and  102.208  pupils.  Normal  sch<Kds 
and,  in  tlie  departmental  capitals  high  schools, 
an*  nuiinlairuMl  by  the  g4»vernmont.  Institu- 
tiims  b»r  higher,  t»*chnical.  and  professional  edu- 
cntioii  are  established  at.  T.iina,  Cii/en,  Are- 
ipiipa.  ami  'l*rujillo.  Tlie  budget  estimate  for 
piiblie  instruction  in  1008  was  HI2.44<»  soles. 
In  Lima  an<l  some  of  tin*  other  principal  towns 
there  are  private  si-liooU  nmler  the  tlit»stion  of 
Euro{M-aii  teachers.  The  state  religion  is  Roman 


Catholicism,  and  the  public  exorcise  of  otW 
religious  forms  is  unlawful. 

Mining.  The  exploitation  of  minerals  «rw 
pics  first  place  among  Peru's  sources  of  wtalih 
Mineral  pnxluction  in  1W17  was  valued  at  it- 
9tK>d>7tt  soles,  against  20.105.740  M>le»  in  pNC 
In  l!Ml7  the  copper  output  was  valued  at  17* 
09*2,750  soles;  silver,  l*2.2!tM.5lO;  ermt**  p- 
iroleum,  2.504.400;  coal,  l.iHjO.tHMl;  gold.  HJi- 
290;  lead,  140.690.  Other  mineral  depiMit*  in- 
clude nickel,  rinc,  mercury,  iron,  bisiimth.  M’t. 
borates,  sulphur,  c!>balt,  borax,  ami  antim-Tir. 
At  the  head  of  the  mineral-producing  -ertiitti' 
is  the  IVpartment  of  .Imifn.  embracing 
celebrated  (‘erro  de  Pasco  district;  its  outpe* 
of  silver  in  lt>07  amounteil  to  I08,ir26  kil-. 
copjHT,  17.151  tons;  lead.  4970  tons,  and  ool. 
169.368  tons.  K4-<*ent  dev«*lopments  in  cffpcr- 
mining  have  Ismui  particularly  numerous 
inqxirtant.  although  in  1908  mining  operati'r* 
suirered  temporarily  from  the  fall  in  the  prir«* 
of  copper  and  silver  t'aluable  coal  mea.*us«. 
which  hitherto  have  la*cn  practically  iiseh***  vi 
account  of  the  lack  of  transportation  fociliiie*. 
arc  now  l>eing  develop«*d  by  a London  s\r.>'.i 
cate;  a railway  is  l»eing  construettni  from  (Tin- 
bote  to  the  coal  flcMs,  which  it  was  expecU-*!  in 
1909  would  be  reached  early  in  the  bdlowir,.* 
vear  upon  the  completion  of  81  miles  of  lr> 
line.  At  the  beginning  of  1908  there  wore  m 
ow*rati<»n  177  mining  camps,  with  16.916  er- 
ployees.  Peruvian  mines  are  oxpl:>ite<l  »nJ 
managed  very  largely  by  Ameri«*ans.  M«*ti 
liirgical  plants  in  operation  are  reporletl  t«»  ti 
numlMT  of  89,  of  which  19  are  for  amalganu 
tion.  .32  for  lixiviation,  23  smelters,  and  .. 
cxmihinathm.  Tliere  are  also  tw*o  |ietroleum 
fineries  and  one  for  sulphur. 

AcjRicl'l.Ti  RE.  Tlie  leading  crops  .ire  su|:a* 
cotton.  coIT<h*.  and  rice.  Cacao  cultivation  * 
extending.  Other  pro4lncts  arc  tot>ac‘t*«».  win 
wheat,  corn,  olives,  rubber,  ramie,  and 
The  leading  products  in  190"  are  re|»orted  i' 
ftdlows:  Sugar,  141.191  tons.  vrIiunI  at  It. 

247.*210  soles:  ruMier,  9.645,8*20  soles;  cott 
14.484  tons.  5.844.410  soles;  wool,  4201  tni.< 
4..'i66.690  soles;  coffee.  1108  tons.  421.t>60 
mio  annual  rice  production  is  nlwnit  .lO*-- 
tons.  Peruvian  rubber  is  gathered  in  the 
ern  forest  regions  and  shlp|K*d  from  Iqni*. 
d«»wn  the  Amazon.  The  r«*aring  of  wool 
ing  tinimals — sheep,  alpacas,  and  llamas — ■ 
increasing  importance,  and  the  Introduction  <■ 
Patagonian  she^’p  for  croB9-broe<linjr  is  one 
the  r<*oent  developments  of  the  industry.  S' 
Irrigation. 

MANrKArTrRRS,  Manufacturinjr  indu*tr»«=- 
except  in  the  tn*atment  of  mining  products.  Hi's 
not  yet  attainefi  importance.  Native*  indu'lra 
include  hat-plaiting  and  the  weaving  of  coj* 
WfKilcn  blankets.  There  are  five  cotton  fact.'T 
and  five  woolen  factories,  con«uminjj  anntu^ 
aUuit  3000  tomi  and  600  tons  of  raw  mate- 
rc,Hf»ectively.  Far  the  mamifactiire  of  e'Xi" 
24  small  factor  es  are  in  operation,  with  an  a 
gregate  product  in  1907  of  5914  kilos,  s'a'*. 
at  606.300  soles.  On  a small  sralt»  there 
also  mnnufacti:res  of  be<T.  cigars.  cU'(-.n 
matches,  candles,  olive  oil.  soap.  cotton-M-cJ  > 
cake,  saddlery,  and  furniture. 

(*oM  MKHiR.  'm]K)rts  and  exports  have  !•- 
vnlueil  as  follows,  in  soles; 


1906  1907  I-.;- 

49.99S,4fiO  55.H7.870  SC  ; 

Kx|n>ri«. . . . . . . (7,686,670  57.477,320  M.ti*  . 
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Dctailwl  Matistica  of  tlie  articlos  of  trade  are 
not  available  later  than  lOOIl.  Kor  that  yejir 
tl«  valiiea  of  the  leadiii(!  importa  are  reportol 
ai  followa:  Minerala  and  metula  (exclusive  of 

cooil,  10.:i01.(!!l»  soles;  cotton  Roods,  6.000,060; 
wheat,  2,611.0,170;  coal,  2,323,310;  woolen  goods, 
2,320.770;  timber,  etc.,  2,210,010;  ireicliincry, 
2,0SH,510.  The  leading  exports  in  1900  were 
valued:  Sugar,  14,151,460  soles;  minerals  and 

metals,  11,880,000;  gums,  resins,  etc..  10,378,- 
720;  wool,  6,197,510;  cotton,  4,708,250;  guano, 
3,010.520.  For  1907  imports  from  and  exjiorts 
to  the-  countries  commercially  most  important 
are  stat<-d  as  follows,  in  soles; 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

16,341,290 

24.339.130 

tinned  Slates 

Gerinnny  

Australia  

France  

RelKlum  

Ohilo  

Italy  

11.646,670 

8.984.330 

8.1S4.620 

2.919.RX0 

. 2.699.100 

; 2,471.240 

1.816,210 

13,671.060 

8.669.670 

4.G27.770 

2.6S.6.710 

6,731.930 

50,940 

CouMrMCATiosa,  In  1908  tlm  length  of  rait- 
wavs  oiH-n  to  trallle  waa  1471  miles,  of  which 
844  miles  were  operated  by  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration. Tlie  Central  Railway  extends  from 
C^lLis  to  Oroya  (140  miles),  with  a branch 
from  Oroya  to  Cerro  d«  Pasco  (08  miles),  and 
another  to  Huancayo.  The  Southern  Railway 
runs  from  the  port  of  Mollcndo  to  Puiio,  on 
Lake  Titicaca  (324  miles),  connecting  there 
with  a lino  of  steamers  running  to 
Bolivia;  from  Juliaoa,  near  tlie  lake,  a branch 
extends  to  Siciiani  (125  miles),  and  thence  to 
Ctirco  an  extension  was  completed  in  ^ptemtier, 
1908.  Other  railways  in  o])erntion  comprise 
spurs  running  from  minor  ports  up  the  various 
river  valleys;  in  1909  a line  from  the  port  of 
Ilo  to  Moquegiia  was  completed.  In  1909  sev- 
eral railways  were  under  construction,  including 
a line  front  Huancayo  to  Ayacuebo  ‘O 

Pan-American  Railway),  from  Cbimlioto 
(through  the  coal  region)  to  Reeiiay,  from  Lima 
to  lluaeho,  from  TumlK-s  to  Puerto  Pixarro,  and 
from  Vonan  to  Chilete.  A railway  is  projectisl 
from  Cerro  de  Pasco  to  I'enyll,  ami  another 
from  the  Pucilio  port  of  Paita  to  Maraiion,  in 
the  Amazon  basin.  Post-odiees  in  '909  num- 
bered til3,  and  telegraph  odlces,  178,  with  5.I8I1 
miles  of  line.  E.xcellent  steamship  service  is 
maintained  at  the  Peruvian  ports,  chief  of  which 

U Callrtu.  vs*  t 

Finance.  (J«ld  i»  the  standard  of  value. 
Ten  Rides  comprise  one  libra,  which  i«  wjuivaloiit 
to  tlie  |K>und  «t4?rlin;j.  or  $4.ft(h)5.  Revenue  and 
«?x jHUuliture  have  iMsm  its  foUow’8,  iu  soles,  for 
fiscal  ytiiirs  ended  May  31; 


1006  1907  190S 

Rcvenui» 2S.27?.r,fiO  2fi.792.G60 

Kxpemllture. . 21,7n2.5Z0  21.070,410  30,430,320 


T1k5  simrees  of  revenue  In  the  fiscal  year  100J< 
wore:  Customs,  13, <>23.020  wdes;  taxes,  0.4H0,- 

200;  salt  moiu»lx)ly,  1.450,000;  and  tele- 

graphs, 1.01.5,000;  various,  4,405.210,  In  the 
same  year  ex[H*iulltures  were:  War  and  tnurlne, 

6,041,000  Bok‘s:  interior,  4,312,.3.50;  justice  an«l 
inwtruetion.  4.2Hr*,‘2‘20;  linaiice  and  commeree,  4,- 
2*20,380;  foiwiito.  3,040.777;  ('ougrc'i'*,  l.OltJ,- 
110;  foreign  ulfairs,  481,530;  extraordinary, 


8.013,270.  The  estiinutefl  cxiMTiditurc  for  tlu* 
flseal  year  1000  was  30.011,030  soles.  For  the 
following  year  the  estimated  revenue  and  ex- 
|M‘ntlituro  w'ere  30,7«5ii,HtiO  soles  and  31,000.010 
soles  resiH*ctively.  Of  the  estimated  receipts 
for  lOlO  the  following  were  tlie  principal  items: 
Customs,  14.421,500  wiles;  tu.xes,  8,10*2.3(50; 
spirituous  liipiors,  3,800.000;  tobacco,  2,000,000; 
salt  mono]M)ly,  1.800,000. 

In  .lanuary,  1800,  Peru  w*as  rulojised  from  its 
foreign  debt,*  in  eonsideratioii  of  extensive  con- 
cessions  (inclinling  tlie  state  railways,  and  cer- 
tain riglita  over  gnano  deposits,  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  mim*a,  and  vast  tracts  of  lands),  to  the 
bomlhohlers,  who  constitute  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration. The  terms  of  the  contract  were  not 
satisfactorily  carriisl  out  by  either  the  govern- 
ment or  the  Corporation,  und  on  April  2,  1JMI7, 
an  agreeiiH’iit  was  reaelie*!  annulling,  in  port, 
tlie  eontraet  of  IHPO.  ami  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment hy  the  government  to  the  Corjioration  of 
800,000*  soles  annually,  in  monthly  installmentw, 
for  30  years,  Inginning  iu  July.  1007.  The  C'«»r- 
poration  lease,  originally  00  years,  was  exteniled 
by  17  years.  In  1000  a CJerman  loan  of  0.000,- 
000  soles,  guarantiK’d  by  the  salt  tax,  waa  con- 
tracted for  tlie  purchase  of  armamenU.  In  the 
spring  of  1909  a loon  of  4.000, <M)0  was  con- 
tracted. guaranteed  by  the  interual  reveiiue  tax 
on  alcohedic  liquors,  the  proceeds  in  the  main  to 
be  applied  to  existing  debts.  The  internal 
liabilities  consist  of  a debt  amounting  to  20,- 
C0C.450  soles,  at  one  per  cent.,  and  a non-inter- 
est-beariiig  debt  of  4.713,5.50  soles. 

Abmy.  Every  citizen  of  Peru  is  liable  for 
militurv  service  by  the  law  of  December  10, 
1898.  from  his  19th  to  50th  year.  From  19 
to  23,  service  is  with  the  regular  army  or  on 
the  supernumerary,  from  24  to  30  in  the  first 
reserve,  and  from  31  to  35  iu  the  second  re- 
s<‘rve,  and  those  from  30  to  50  in  tho  National 
Guard.  The  regular  army,  which  la  tho  active 
army  in  time  of  |ie.ice,  has  an  elTective  strength 
of  4000  men.  There  are  six  Imtlalimis.  of  four 
comimiiies  each,  of  infantry,  six  wpiadrons  of 
cavalry.  «*nch  of  two  half  squadrons,  u regiment 
of  artillery  divided  into  two  4-gun  mountain 
batteries,  a sta  tion  of  two  4-gim  field  batteries, 
a seetion  of  bait  artillery  for  coast  defense,  and 
a company  of  engineers.  A n-organiz4ition  was 
in  progress  in  1909.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
anny  it  was  estlnialeil  that  a force  of  Ho.uoO 
could  l>e  m»d>iliml,  but  the  majority  would  be 
deficient  in  military  training. 

CfOVF.iiNMKST.  TImj  cxeciitivc  authority  is 
vesteil  in  a president,  wlio  is  electwl  by  isqnilar 
vote  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  is  assisted 
by  a cabinet  of  six  niemlM*rs.  Thu  legisLitive 
power  devolves  U|K>n  a congress  of  two  housi*s, 
the  Senate  <51  members,  elected  for  six  years) 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  (110  mem- 
bers, elected  for  six  yi^ars).  The  President  in 
1909  w.as  .Augusto  B.  Leguia,  who  was  installed 
SeptemlM*r  24,  1908. 

History.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  rev- 
olutionary partisans  of  Pieroln  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  govermmuit,  and  at  the  end  of  May 
they  seiz.iil  Pn’sident  I-s*guia,  hut  he  remained 
in  their  hands  only  an  hour.  Taiyal  government 
forces  attacked  tlm  revolutionists,  secured  the 
jierson  of  tlie  President,  took  some  prisoners  and 
scaUerotl  the  rest.  Order  wa.s  soon  rcstorotl. 
The  Argi-ntine  governnH*iit  rendered  its  award 
in  the  lioumhiry  dispute  lietweeii  ihdivia  and 
Peru  iu  July.  The  dispute  concerned  the 
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Rtrrtch  of  tiTritory  lH*tw«H*n  lonpitmU*  02  and 
78  ilcjrm'H  \Vf*Kt,  ancl  Utitiitk  om*  North 

and  12  dfjjrj'ca  S»»uth.  For  the  of 

|inrtM  of  tliiH  roj’ioii  there  had  Ihh*ii  re|M*atod 
<H>ntrRtH  liotween  the  South  American  State*  for 
Tiuiny  year*,  which  resulted  in  numermw  treaties 
and  riHltdlnUions  of  boundary  line*.  Uolivia,  a* 
Perti*a  ally  in  the  wsir  with  Chile,  had  h»*t  her 
part  of  tlie  territory,  which  deprived  her  of  her 
line  and  made  her  an  inland  country. 
Uolivia  also  lost  in  turn  by  the  tn*aty  of  1003 
with  Ura/.il,  pivinjf  up  her  claim  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  Acre  territory.  In  1002  a jjeneral 
nrliitration  treaty  was  ag^ed  upon  U“twtH*n 
Uolivia,  Peru  and  Ar^p^ntina  for  the  settlement 
of  all  Utundary  disputes,  and  in  the  same  yc*ar 
Peru  and  Ikdivia  agreed  to  refer  their  Inmndary 
dispute  to  the  Argentine  President.  President 
Alcorta**  docision,  rendered  in  Jtily,  was  largely 
in  Peru's  favor,  granting  her  the  lx»st  part  of 
Uk!  territory,  including  rich  nihl>or  forests, 
Hiotft  followed  the  announcement  of  the  decision 
in  the  Uolivian  capital,  and  feeling  ran  very 
high  against  the  Argentine  and  Peruvian  repre- 
wntativea.  The  Bolivian  government  refused  to 
abide  hy  tlie  di'Cision,  alleging  that  the  territorj’ 
in  dispute  had  not  been  inspected,  and  that  the 
judgment  was  ha.*ed  on  spurious  documenta. 
The  situation  was  growing  more  and  more 
straimHl,  but  the  Uolivian  government  finally 
aniimiiiceil  that  it  would  accept  the  decision, 
rendered  an  u{M>logy  to  Argentina  for  the  riots, 
and  declared  that  it  would  enter  into  direct 
negotiation  with  Peru  over  any  matters  of  dis- 
pute that  remained.  A protocol  Ijetween  Uolivia 
and  Peru  was  signed  in  September.  See  AfUil* 

TKATIO.V,  I.NTKBNATIONAL.  and  KXPLOBATIOS. 

PETBOLEUM.  During  IfiOH  a study  was 
made  by  the  National  Conservation  Commission 
of  the  stock  of  petroleum  in  the  known  fields  of 
the  Vnittnl  States,  and  from  this  estimated  total 
supply,  the  probable  duration  of  the  oil  fields 
was  calculated  from  tlie  present  increasing  rate 
of  production.  From  this  investigation  it  was 
shown  that  in  each  nine  years  as  much  |ietro- 
leum  was  produewl  as  in  all  the  prectsling  years. 
The  enormous  pro<luction  of  1907  8 wus  ut  a 
still  greater  rale  than  that  remiired  to  kwp  up 
this  ratio  of  incrcBise.  nlthough  the  product  of 
priMluctioD  sinct‘  HMH)  is  almost  i*<]ual  to  all  the 
jir»teiling  product  since  the  Iwginning  of  the 
industry.  In  all  nearly  two  billion  barrels  have 
U-en  produwd  in  49  years,  worth  $l,7r>0.(Ml0.(MM). 
The  total  productit>n  in  1908  wjis  179,572.479 
barrels  with  a value  of  |!  129.700,258,  as  com- 
pan‘<l  with  a pro<luction  of  ltin.Oti.^,33.5  barrels 
with  a value  of  !?l20.1l>fi.749  in  1907.  The  aver- 
age price  p«*r  barrel  in  1908  w'as  $.722,  as  com- 
parot!  with  $.723  in  1907.  Tlie  rank  of  the  oil- 
producing  StaU?a  as  regards  quantity  pnaliiced 
remained  in  1908  practically  tlie  same  as  in 
1907.  While  this  was  true,  the  rate  of  increase 
in  California  was  so  much  greater  than  in  the 
ranking  State,  Oklahoma,  that  Cialiforiiia  e.-ime 
within  1,(MH),(KM)  barrels  of  first  plaei*,  and  the 
increased  rate  of  pnalnction  continmnl  in  11*09. 
('alifornia's  product  in  1908  exceeded  the  pn>d- 
uct  of  Oklahoma  in  1907.  In  |s*reentage  of  in- 
crease, however,  Illinois  oxcivded  either  of  the 
other  groat  prtHlueers.  For  the  pro<!uclion  of 
the  various  Slates,  including  those  mentioned, 
see  paragraphs  on  Mineral  Production  under 
these  States. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  oil  by  railroads  in 
1908  continued  in  about  the  suine  pro{K>rtiori  as 


in  1907,  with  the  addition  of  tla*  Chicago.  n<*ck 
Island  ami  Pacific  Railroad  op4>rnting  in  Kansas 
and  Oklahoiim.  The  cunHumption  of  fuel  oil 
by  all  milroHiU  in  the  country  in  1908  aggre- 
gated 1(1.889,070  barrels,  us  compared  with  18.- 
85.5,091  Imrrels  in  1907,  In  the  pro»!uction  hy 
fields  in  1908.  the  Mid-Continent  field  leil,  with 
48, .323.810  barrels;  the  California  field  was  sec- 
ond. with  44,8.54.737  barrels.  The  total  number 
of  wells  completed  in  all  the  fields  in  1908  was 
10.909.  of  which  13,210  were  oil  wells,  485  were 
gas  wells,  and  3214  were  dry  wells. 

According  to  reports  of  the  United  States 
Oeological  Survey,  a remarkable  rate  of  increase 
ill  the  priMiuction  of  jietroleum  which  extended 
over  1907  and  1908  was  cliwked  in  1909.  The 
total  priahiction  in  the  Unite<l  Sta^-s  in  the 
latter  year  is  estimated  betwwn  I73.(M)(V*O0 
anil  178,(KK).000  barrels,  as  against  179,572,479 
barrels  in  1908.  The  decrease  was  less  tlmn 
had  lieen  expiKti-d  in  view  of  the  great  uccumu- 
lation  of  stocks  during  tin?  preeetling  yt*ar. 
This  accumulation  occurred  entirely  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  ha%'e  no 
trade  connectitm  with  California,  This  State, 
therefore,  showed  a great  gain  in  which  nearly 
all  the  j)oo1h  partici}Mited.  As  a result  of  this, 
California  now  stands  first  in  oil  jinMluction, 
pnalucing  fully  lO.OOO.tMM)  barrels  more  than 
Oklalionia.  which  ranked  sec<ind.  and  in  1908 
ranked  first.  Developments  l>egun  in  1908  con- 
tinued with  increasing  rapidity  in  1909,  many 
sections  pn>ducing  wells  of  large  capacity  (s« 
Camtobnia).  In  Oklahoma  tlie  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  the  Producers’  As.sociation  to  Mus|x'iid 
drilling  operations  W’ere  successful  to  the  |X)int 
of  reducing  prmluction,  and  even  stocks.  Trans 
jx>rtation  facilities  improvetl  throughout  tlie 
year.  Kansas  continued  to  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction of  both  petroleum  and  uaturaJ  gas. 

Pboui’ctio.v  of  CBL’DK  Petboleuxi  in  the 
U.MTKi)  States 
(In  Barrels  of  42  Gal.) 
{t'nginetrinff  and  Mining  Journal.) 


Field 

California  

Colorado  

MfUlf.  Texas  

\ l.rfmialuna  

Illinois  

J l.lma,  Indiana  

. 

1308 

45.000.000 
411. S3« 
11.2V6.464 
6.A3S.130 
3K.X4  4.SU9 
7,287,000 

1U09 

58,250.300 

•600.000 

9.593.000 
3,192.00<> 

29.500.000 

6.192.000 

Mid-continentult  

50.74I.67N 

46.S26.196 

Krntueky-Tenneasee  - - . 

1.250.000 

•1.25U.0'»0 

Apiwil.'ichlant  

24.240.(H)0 

25,394,200 

Wyoming  

•13.000 

•15,000 

Olhera  

•3.000 

•5.000 

Total  

.1S4.711.413 

ISO.717,696 

• Estimated. 

t Kansas  and  Oklnlinma. 

t Pennsylvania,  New 

York.  West 

Virginia 

and  eastern  Ohio. 


Tlie  figures  for  the  pro<liiction  of  1909  given 
by  the  Kngincrring  and  Mining  Journal  are  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  proiluct  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Geohigical  Survey.  According  to 
the  formc«r  authority,  the  ^iro^hiction  in  1909 
wa.s  I80,717.fiiM>  barrels,  a decrease  of  alioiit  2 
IMT  c(‘nt.  over  tlie  priKluction  of  1908,  The  oil 
field.*  of  Texas  and  T.ouisiana  showed  n greatly 
deoreasii!  production  in  1909.  Kvery  large  pofd. 
except  ('addo,  recordinl  a smaller  output  than 
that  for  ltl08.  'riie  dissolution  tif  the  Waters- 
PieriM*  Company  by  the  Fiileral  government  was 
an  impurUiut  happening  in  1909.  (See  Texas. 
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S»^  also  SxAJfDARD  Oil  (’o.)  Illinois  [»ro<luccd 
in  IIMH)  only  a!>out  75  p**r  emit,  ns  nmeli  {M‘tro- 
!4‘um  a.s  in  Tlie  Appulncliian  (lold,  }iow- 

i*v»*r,  hail  a sli^rlitly  increusml  output.  The  pre- 
ertliiiff  table  taken  from  tin*  En^nerring  and 
Joumnl  indicates  tbe  production  of 
crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States  in  the 
various  fields  in  1908-9.  See  Chemihtky,  In* 

IHSTBIAL. 

PETEOLOGY.  See  Geology. 

PETEOSINO,  Joseph.  An  Ilalo-Amerioan 
deUvtive,  assassinated  in  Palermo.  Sicily,  on 
-March  13,  1909.  He  was  U>rn  in  tbe  province 
of  Salerno,  Italy,  in  1801,  and  came  to  the 
Uniteil  SUtes  in  1805.  He  entered  tbo  pidicc 
department  of  New  York  City  in  18.83,  ami  after 
several  years’  serviwi  was  ma<le  a detective.  His 
knowlctl^'c  of  Italian  and  Sicilian  criiniimls  and 
his  familiarity  with  their  methods  and  char- 
acteristics made  him  a valuable  o^eiit  for  the 
detwtion  of  the  criminals  of  these  nationalities. 
He  did  notalde  work  in  discoverinj?  the  p<*rpetra- 
tors  of  many  atrocious  crimes.  In  190r>  a squad 
of  detisilivcs  was  established  to  deal  esjx*«*iully 
with  the  blackmailers  and  murderers  of  the  »o- 
calU*d  ” Black  Hand  ” asawiations,  which  were 
com|K>sed  chiefly  of  Sicilian  outlaws  and  fugi- 
tives from  justice.  IVtrosino  was  ma<lo  chief 
of  this  squad,  and  he  took  up  the  work  with  a 
real  and  courage  that  continued  until  his  death. 
He  obtained  the  conviction  of  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  “ Black  Hand  " societies,  and,  in 
lioinp  this,  incurred  the  violent  hatred  of  the 
memlN'rs  of  these  bodies.  In  1909  he  went  to 
Sicily  on  a st'cret  mission,  supposedly  to  study 
:he  emigration  of  criminals  to  the  UniU*d 
'States,  and  to  bring  about  its  cessation.  In 
the  |K*rformance  of  this  duty  he  was  shot  in 
he  Piur/,a  Marina,  Palermo,  on  the  night  of 
March  13.  The  assassin  was  not  <lisiC'ovcred. 
IVtroslno  was  a power  among  the  Italians  of 
Vew  York  (-’ity,  and  was  highly  rewpeclcsi  by 
lis  sujH’rior  oflicers,  and  by  thos<‘  with  wlu»m 
IP  caiin*  in  contact.  His  funeral  was  a public 
ifu*  and  one  «»f  the  must  notable  ever  seen  in 
s’^ew  York  City.  It  was  attended  by  the  mayor 
uni  other  high  oflicials,  and  the  city  flags  were 
»laec<l  at  liulf-mast. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.  A colonial  de- 
K'luleiicy  of  the  United  States,  the  most  north- 
riy  group  of  the  Malayan  Archi|s‘lajp>.  The 
otal  iiuiiil>cr  of  islands  is  3141,  the  area  of 
lie  total  land  surface  is  115,920  sqimre  miles, 
tid  the  total  )H>jmlatiun,  according  to  the  cell- 
us  of  1903,  WHS  7,03.5,120,  of  whom  047,740 
ere  wild  |X‘oples.  The  average  density  of  the 
opulation  WHS  07  ikt  square  mile.  TIh*  area 
rid  population  of  the  most  important  islands 
re  given  in  the  accompanying  table: 


Island 

Area  In 

Popu- 

Pop. 

sq.  miles 

lotion 

sq.  m. 

ohol  

243.11«l 

169 

•bu  

1,762 

BH2.247 

336 

cyto  

2.722 

.357.611 

131 

uzon  

40.U69 

3,7;‘'i.f»07 

93 

nrinduquo  .... 

352 

144 

aslmte  

1.236 

29.451 

24 

indaniio  

36.2t«2 

499.631 

14 

Imloro  

3.S51 

2S.361 

7 

<**crc>«  

4.SSI 

460.776 

94 

iliiw'un  

4.027 

10.91S 

3 

may  

4.6H 

743,646 

161 

.mar  

G.031 

222.690 

44 

In  1907  the  Bun*nu  of  Health  tmik  a oemais 
of  Manila,  which  sliowed  the  |Kipulation  to  bo 
223,542,  as  against  219,941  given  by  the  oflicial 
ciuisus  in  1903.  There  was  an  increase  of  18 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  Americans,  2 per 
cinit.  in  the  number  of  Filipinos,  14  {icr  cent,  in 
Spaniards,  and  27  per  cent,  in  other  natiunali- 
The  ('hinese  fMipuIatiun  showed  a decrease 
of  15  i»er  cent. 

RfiNERAi.  RKflorBCKs.  The  Bureau  of  Science 
at  Manila  undertakes  each  year  the  preparation 
of  an  annual  report  of  the  mineral  resources 
and  pro<ltiction  of  the  islands.  The  latest  re- 
iiort  available  is  that  for  1908.  From  this  pub- 
lication it  has  lioen  found  that  coal  has  iN^en 
dist'overed  In  nearly  every  island  on  the  archi- 
pelago, in  many  places  associaUsi  with  petro- 
leum. This  coal  is  Mub-biturninous,  having  the 
apjwarance  and  specific  gravity  of  lignite,  but 
the  carbon  content  and  streak  of  the  bituminous 
coal.  Petroleum  occurs  on  the  scacoast  of 
Tayabas  province,  and  natural  gas  is  found  in 
Ui7.al  province,  and  on  the  island  of  Murinduque. 
Cement,  lime,  building  stone,  abrasives,  gv'psum, 
phosphate,  sulphur,  salt,  and  mineral  paints  are 
among  the  other  iinn-metnllic  minerals  found 
in  the  islands.  The  most  important  of  the 
metallic  mineral  resources  of  the  Philippines  is 
gobl.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Archipelago,  hut  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
giK't,  Mushate  and  -AmlKis  Camarines.  The  gold 
prmiuct  in  1008  was  10.510  troy  ounces,  valued 
at  $200,000.  This  was  a gain  of  over  100  per 
cent,  over  the  production  of  1907.  The  prmluc- 
tion  in  1900  was  estimat'd  at  9000  fine  ounces, 
vnlucil  at  $180,100.  In  addition,  silver  is  found 
in  the  provinces  of  I4enguet  and  I-apanto.  Sil- 
ver-bearing galena  also  occurs  in  Cebu,  Marin- 
duque  ami  Ambos  Camarines,  but  none  of  these 
de|Kisits  has  as  yet  luvn  develo|>ed.  The  silver 
jiroduction  of  1008  was  2350  troy  ounces. 
CopptT  ranks  second  among  the  mineral  re- 
sources  of  the  island,  but  practically  none  has 
been  proiluccd  since  the  .\nierlcun  occupation. 
This  is  due  to  the  nhseiiee  of  smelters  on  the 
islands,  and  to  the  ditficiilties  of  transjHirtation 
from  the  mountain  regions  where  the  ore  lias 
been  found  to  tlic  nearest  port  where  the  prod- 
uct can  lie  ship|>ed  to  foreign  ports.  I>e:ul  and 
iron  exist  in  various  places,  but  there  has  Uvn 
no  dcvtdopnient  in  the  mining  of  these  minerals 
since  American  occupation.  Tlicre  are  largo 
dcp<jsit8  of  excellent  iron  ore  in  the  provinces 
of  Bulac.an  and  Kixal,  but  tlie  difliculties  of 
transportation  and  the  lack  of  native  coking 
coal  have  prevented  the  incoming  »»f  siiflicicnt 
capital  for  production  on  a large  scale.  Among 
other  minerals  known  to  exist  are  kaolin,  phos- 
phate. salt  and  mineral  waters.  Clay,  guano 
ami  other  minerals  are  also  found.  Few  of  the 
lx*ttcr  class  of  Filipinos  take  any  interest  in  the 
developiiK*nt  of  the  mineral  resources  of  their 
own  country.  They  are  almost  absolutely 
ignorant  alsjut  mining  and  are  apparently 
apathetic  in  regard  to  it. 

.\GRirri.TOBK.  Owing  to  economic  and  other 
conditions  the  agricultural  rcs4nirccs  of  the 
Philippines  have  not  lM*en  develo|>cd  as  rapidly 
as  their  great  extnit  would  justify.  It  is  lie- 
lieveil,  however,  tliat  os  a result  of  the  tariff 
revision  made  in  1909  and  the  passage  of  the 
Philippine  taritf  bill  (m‘c  liolow)  there  will  l>c 
a eonniderable  Incream*  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  chief  ngricultiinit  prcMlocts  of  the 
islands  are  abaca,  mineral  hemp,  the  fibre  of  a 
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friiitlcHK  variety  of  hatiHiia  plant;  coroaiuits, 
in  tl>e  form  of  »Iri^  ct>coariut  nivat 
callod  Hupir,  exjmrted  in  a form  lmvin>; 

the  lowest  of  jK.»Iarizntion  known  in  com- 

merce, ami  lolmm),  exjM>rti*<l  in  leaf,  aUo  in 
ci^rs  and  cigarettes.  In  addition  to  thew\  and 
in  oxc4*Bs  of  moat  of  them,  except  hemp,  is  rice, 
wliich  constitutes  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  tin*  first  few  years  of  the  Anieriean 
occupation,  owinp  to  the  insurrection  and  the 
continuunee  of  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  ladronUm,  many  of  the  rice  fields  of 
the  island  Iny  idle  and  the  im|)ortation  of  rico 
reached  $12,6oO,(MlO,  gold,  or  alamt  .4  of  the 
total  i!njK>rt8.  After  the  restoration  of  l»ettcr 
conditions,  the  pro»iuction  of  ric<‘  increas4*d  so 
that  tlw  amount  imported  in  1007  was  only  $3,- 
60(>,(MK),  gold.  Among  other  ]>ro<liicts  arc 
maguey  and  sisal  corn,  coffee,  cacao,  garden  truck 
and  fruits.  The  hemp  industry  suffered  a con- 
sUierahle  decline  in  1009,  as  a result  of  the 
lt»w  price  of  munila  hemp,  and  as  a result,  while 
the  exports  for  the  year  were  147,021  tons,  or 
33, tils  tons  more  than  in  1008,  this  greatly  in- 
creastd  quantity  waa  marketinl  at  a value  of 
fl, 478, 181  loss  than  that  received  for  the  ex- 
port production  of  1008.  The  export  of  sugar 
in  1009  amounted  to  110,004  tons,  a re<luction 
of  38,718  tons  over  the  production  of  1908,  and 
of  $1,291,328  in  value.  The  average*  price  for 
the  year  waa.  however,  slightly  greater  tlian 
that  of  1008.  Tliere  was  much  good  land  avail- 
able for  sugar  cultivation  in  the  Philippines, 
but  there  is  very  little  of  it  as  good  as  that  of 
Cuba,  and  the  amount  of  capital  involved  in 
developing  it  is  so  groat  that  the  possibility  of 
a great  extension  is  quite  remote.  I’nder  the 
now  tariff  law,  sugar  to  the  amount  of  .300,000 
gross  tons  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  rnitod 
SUtvs  free  of  duty.  It  is  ItelievcHl  tlmt  this 
will  rcHult  in  a considerable  incrtnise  in  the 
uinonnt  of  land  cultivated  for  sugar.  Tin?  value 
of  the  copra  exported  in  1909  was  $ti. 057.740, 
and  the  quantity,  103,890  tons,  as  conipare<l 
with  75.211  tons  in  1908.  The  average  price 
w'as  sliglitly  less  than  in  1908,  and  the  total 
crop  sIiowihI  an  increastNl  value  of  $1,190,0(10. 
The  provision  of  the  new'  tariff  in  regard  to 
tobacco  resulted  in  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  cigars  and  otl»er  forms  of  manu- 
factured t^dw^ceo  ex|>orte<l  to  the  I'niled  States. 
The  figures  f«»r  the  calendar  year  were  not  avuil- 
uhle  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  figures  b»r 
the  fiseul  year  do  not  show  the  incix‘ase  which 
came  later.  For  the  fiscal  year  the  ini|H)rtH  of 
t«d>acco  amounted  to  $2,792.2.')3.  as  compared 
with  a value  of  $2,714,450  in  1908.  There  was 
a substantial  increase  in  the  quantity  of  maguey 
produced,  hut  in  tl>e  value  of  the  C4>coanut  oil 
it  exjiorted  there  was  a n*<luction.  ('offee  was 
formerly  grown  in  considerahle  quantities  ii 
the  islands,  hut  efforle  to  produce  it  have  l>een 
ahandone<l  and  hemp  has  lasm  siil>Htitut4^)  as  a 
more  profUnhle  crop.  The  <l4‘velopnient  in  agri- 
culture during  the  American  4KTUpation  has 
l)een  jielayed  by  a series  of  <h*stnietive  typlnwnis, 
Rial  also  by  an  epidemic  of  tlie  rind4T|M>st.  whieli 
carri4Ml  olf  in  two  or  thr4M*  y4'urs  7.5  or  so  |kt 
cent,  of  tin*  draft  aniinals  of  the  islands.  Fur 
experiments  carried  on  by  tlie  l’nit4-4l  Slates 
Ih'partrnent  of  Agrienltiire  in  the  islands,  scu 
AiUUci  i.Ti  tiAL  K.\i*i;rimi:nt  Station.s, 

('oMMKRCF..  The  value  of  ImiUi  Philippine  ini- 
port.H  and  e\j)4»rts  for  the  li.-val  year  »*mling 
June  30,  1909.  f4*ll  soim*what  Indow  the  average 


of  reci'ut  tisi’a!  years.  The  importa  amountel 
to  $27,792,397,  and  were  $3,125,900  leas  than  in 
1908.  while  the  exfKirt  total  of  $.30.993,5tl3  ww 
smaller  by  $l,K23.l.M>4.  The  uncertainty  of  pend- 
ing tariff  legislation  toward  the  cloac  of  the 
year  aff4*cted  the  export  total  to  some  extent  in 
eou-Heqimnce  of  the  important  bearing  of  that 
h'gislatioD  on  sugar  exports,  tariff  disturt«nc(' 
of  trade  ap(M-nrs  to  have  figured  to  no  impor- 
tant <iegre(>,  and  the  general  condition  as  in- 
dicated by  the  yearV  figures  is  to  be  cxp!aln(^ 
rather  by  tbe  widespread  commercial  depression 
which  existed  throughout  tbe  world. 

TI»e  cotton  trade  of  the  Islands  for  the  jrar 
amounted  to  $(1,944,978.  There  was  a reductioo 
of  $1,0(1(1,85(1,  as  compared  with  1908.  All  the 
leading  classes  of  these  imports  figured  with 
reduced  totals,  and  all  leading  countries  in  this 
trade  share<l  in  the  general  decline  except  Japan, 
which  took  rank  S4‘cond  to  fJr4*nt  Hritain.  The 
imports  fr«*m  tlie  United  Kingdom  amounbd 
to.  $3,499,452,  ns  compared  with  $4,101,487  in 
1908,  while  purclmsca  from  Japan  increased 
from  $51.'5.til5  to  $002,019,  and  those  from  the 
United  States  declined  from  $085,919  to  $51*0, 
03.5. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  was  smaller  by  $231.- 
232,  but  the  total  imports  from  the  United 
States  slightly  increased,  amounting  to  $818,991 
of  the  total  of  $1,933,475,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany,  the  only  other  com- 
petitors of  any  imp«)rlance,  bore  the  chief  part 
of  the  year’s  decline. 

Imports  of  coal  declined  in  value  from  $.>67.- 
220  to  $40], 405,  though  prices  in  the  Australian 
markj't,  from  which  the  supply  chierty  comes, 
averaged  substantially  the  same.  Uocent  active 
exploitation  of  Philippine  coal  mines  pre^ots  a 
factor  of  grt)wing  importance  in  connection  with 
di'ciines  in  this  trade. 

A notablt:  exception  to  the  general  rtnluction 
in  the  year’s  trade  was  in  the  group  of  meat 
ami  dairy  products.  In  all  of  tl>e  h-ading  items 
of  this  group,  increased  import  valuea  were 
ri'cordcd.  Fn-sh  la*cf  reached  the  un[»recedent*d 
figure  of  $82.1,461,  or  $372,904  more  than  IIK18. 
Tliis  increasi*  was,  however,  offset  in  larg**  meas- 
ure hy  a 4l4H*line  of  $300,(M>0  in  cattle  intport.v 
coincident  with  active  quarantine  ariij  restrict 
ive  rneasiire.'it  against  the  im{)ortaUon  of  dis- 
ens4*d  and  Inf4*ct4*4l  cattle. 

T1h»  lt)tal  value  of  exports  for  tlie  year  was 
less  than  for  any  fiscal  year  since  1904,  and  U 
tla*  net  riMhiclion  of  $1,823,004.  as  compared 
with  tht?  figures  of  1908,  both  the  great  hemp 
and  sugar  industries  figured  largely,  exports  of 
copra  substantially  increased,  and  tobacco  made 
slight  gains,  while  in  the  miscenamHJua  group 
4>f  minor  products  (here  was  a very  general  de- 
cline in  values.  The  worst  feature  in  the  export 
lra<le  was  the  low  price  of  Manila  hemp.  The 
market  conditions  of  this  great  staple— exclu- 
sively the  product  of  the  Philippine* — 
elmrm’terized  hy  heavy  8hipnK*nts  and  stt*a<lih 
d4‘clining  prices  throughout  the  yi*ar.  KxpTt 
prtMlnetion  reiW'he<l  the  highest  figure  siiwc 
.-\nieriean  oeeiipation.  while  ])rices  averagXHi  the 
lowest  slne4'  1899.  The  t4>tal  exp*>rtf  for  the 
yi*ar  were  147,(521  tons,  nr  33.018  tons  more 
than  f»»r  HMI8,  and  yet  this  gr4nitly  increav-i 
(pisintity  WHS  marketed  at  a value  $1,478,181 
Irs-*  thim  that  receiviHl  for  the  exports  of  19"^ 

Kxports  of  sugar  in  19u9  amount4'd  to  llO.e*'^ 
a reilnction  of  38,718  tons,  and  of  $1,291. 
328  in  value,  as  compared  with  those  of 
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The  umAllpr  quantity  of  aiipar  marketed  during 
thfl  ymr  was  at  a nomewlmt  liigiier  average 
priff  than  that  of  1008.  The  returns  for  the 
fiscal  year,  however,  nrc  not  a very  trustworthy 
index  to  production  in  the  sugar  industry.  The 
crop  is  more  coincident  with  the  calendar  year. 
Tlw!  prospective  tarilT  legislation  providing  fe»r 
the  free  admission  of  sugar  into  the  United 
KUtea  tended  to  accumulate  and  hold  hack  stocks 
fts'Aititig  Congressional  action.  Exports  to  the 
United  SStat4*s  were  20.048  t(»ns. 

Copra  in  1009  ranked  second  in  export  value 
to  hemp  with  a value  of  $6,057,740.  The  aver- 
age price  was  slightly  less  than  in  1008,  Imt 
tl>e  quantity  increase*!  from  75,211  tons  to  103,- 
806  Inns,  with  an  increased  value  of  $1,106,000. 
The  greater  part,  as  usual,  found  a French 
market,  with  Spain  second.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  are  relatively  unimportant,  al- 
though there  was  an  Increase  in  llMiO  over  1008. 

Kxports  of  tohacco  in  its  various  forms 
amoiinte<l  to  $2.7!>2.253.  The  value  of  the  cigar 
trade  was  $1,083,702,  or  almost  tiie  same  as  in 
11)08,  hut  leaf  exports  showed  a slight  increaso 
both  In  quantity  and  average  price. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  Import 
trade  of  the  islands  amounte<l  to  $4,601,770, 
and  was  $387,717  less  than  1008.  Nearly  half  of 
tl»e  year’s  total  was  made  up  of  leather,  iron 
and  steel,  and  of  the  two  great  American  export 
staples,  wheat  flour  and  Illuminating  oil.  while 
tite  balance  was  widely  diversifltxl.  American 
goods  constitute*!  17  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  valtie 
of  Philippine  imports.  That  under  the  free 
trmle  conditions  inaugurated  by  the  new  tariff 
of  August  5,  1000,  there  will  Im*  a considernhle 
increase  In  the  volume  of  American  shipments 
is  to  be  expected,  hut  to  whnt  extent  tiie  Philip- 
pine market  will  be  supplied  by  the  United 
States  w'ill  depend  upon  liow'  far  the  tariff  dif- 
f**rential  will  go  toward  compensating  for  the 
higher  cost  of  American  production  in  com- 
petition W'ith  other  countries  intrenched  in  the 
trade,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  American 
manufacturer  will  press  his  opportunity  and 
adapt  his  products  to  the  native  taste  and  re- 
quirments. 

Of  the  year’s  exports,  the  Unite<l  States  took 
only  a slightly  smaller  value  than  in  lOUH,  and 
was  cn»<lited'  with  $10,215, .331.  The  large 
American  demand  for  hemp  has  mnjlo  the 
T’nite<l  States  a good  customer  of  the  islands  in 
the  past,  w'liilo  limited  free  entry  of  Philippine 
sugar  and  tolmcco,  provides  a much  improved 
market  for  these  staples,  and  free  admission  of 
other  <‘ommot|ilieg  furnislres  a new  stimulus  to 
tludr  pnaluction.  A now  era  of  activity  and  an 
increuM'd  volume  of  trade  Is,  therefore,  to  be 
rxi>ected  with  the  lapse  of  the  restraining  clause 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  the  establishment  of 
practically  iinrestricte<l  commercial  coinlitions 
l>«*tw<H*n  the  two  countries. 

The  table  given  in  the  next  column  indicates 
flic  imports  and  exports  from  the  Phili{>pine 
fHlatuN  hv  countries  for  the  Hscal  years  1007, 
M»OH  and  1000. 

JCni’C’ATioN*.  The  public  educational  work  in 
flic  Uhilippines  is  carried  on  by  the  Secretary 
of  I’lihlic  Instruction,  and  is  performed  through 
flio  llnn*au  of  Education,  nt  the  head  of  which 
IK  the  Director  of  F.<iucation.  The  .\rchipdngo 
IK  *livi<l«*<l  info  .36  etlucational  divisions,  each  in 
cliarge  of  a Division  Siiperintemlent.  embracing 
in  all  4<i0  school  districts,  each  in  chargi*  of  a 
<u|>orvi»iiig  teaclier.  The  total  nmnlM*r  of 


Imports 

Countries 

1907 

1903 

1909 

T’nited  Bt.jtes.... 

I6.15B.369 

J6.079.4R7 

$4,691,770 

Ignited  Kinadom. 

6.457,910 

6.109.5S8 

5,408.819 

CJiTrnuny  

1.655.288 

1,933.808 

1.731.07! 

France  

861. .365 

821.133 

947.064 

8p)iln  

1,756.667 

1.654.480 

1.340,101 

Italy  

268.865 

249,489 

163.706 

Austria-Hungary 

170,534 

123.943 

91.921 

PelKium  

293.055 

842.365 

299.941 

Nt'therlnnds  . ... . 

221. N96 

166.604 

249.982 

Switzerland  

605.198 

751.524 

580.466 

China  

2,760.145 

2.499,459 

2.262.037 

Hongkong  

305.503 

463.970 

356.661 

Japan  

1.009.944 

1.111.863 

1.441.063 

ItriUsh  E.  I 

1,626.091 

1.2.3S.998 

74.5.057 

Dutch  E.  1 

262.650 

1S5.002 

422.780 

French  E.  I 

3.474.236 

5,746.432 

4.275.39R 

1.612.13S 

2.046,136 

2.40S.949 

Other  Countries. 

S09.02I 

394.077 

305,011 

Total  |18,785,8BS 

$30,918,357 

$27,792,397 

Exports 

Countries 

1907 

1908 

1909 

TTnlli'd  Stnto*. . . I12.d'9,204 

$10,323,233 

$10,216,331 

1’nitod  Kingdom 

8.749.214 

8.870.923 

5.846.890 

788,018 

602.085 

491.986 

2.689.593 

3.906.870 

4.261.382 

1.789.640 

1.719.612 

1.989.931 

155.284 

248.013 

491. 60S 

Austria-Hungary 

340.145 

886.671 

864.917 

244.759 

616.336 

1,114.335 

Netherlands  ... 

S13.056 

193.759 

297.069 

2,429 

3.420 

5.9.')« 

2.035.475 

1.527.604 

1.968.842 

2.551,902 

2,436.188 

2.268.701 

477.070 

491.684 

Hrltl!«h  K.  I 

799.161 

911.767 

759.742 

Dutch  E.  I 

24.594 

36.002 

40.249 

56.820 

12.346 

11.017 

486,617 

62X.20S 

458.730 

Other  Countries. 

130,376 

103.S39 

7H.S70 

Total  133,713.367 

$32,816,567 

$30,993,668 

schools  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1000, 
were  us  follows:  Primary  schools,  4104,  an  in- 

crease of  403  over  1008;  intermcHliate  schools, 
103;  secnn*larv  schools.  .37;  total.  4424,  as  com- 
pared with  30.32  in  1008.  The  arts  and  trades, 
normal,  domestic  science,  ngricultural,  and 
special  insular  schools  are  includ<Ml  In  inter- 
mediate or  Secondary  schools.  The  teaching 
force  maintaine*!  *iirectly  hy  the  Insular  govern- 
ment is  approximately  1601,  of  which  825  arc 
American  teachers.  The  force  of  Filipino  In- 
sular teachers  was  increased  during  the  year  to 
786.  of  whom  662  were  men  and  124  were 
women.  Of  the  men,  113  were  engogtMl  In  dis- 
trict sufiervision;  three  men  and  one  woman 
wore  giving  secondary  instruction,  and  158  men 
and  50  women  were  teaching  in  intermediate 
acliools,  while  38H  men  and  78  women  were 
teaching  In  primary  schools. 

The  total  enrollment  during  the  school  year 
was  670,502,  ns  compared  with  486,676  in  1008. 
t)f  those  enrolled.  350.643  were  l)oys,  and  201.- 
8.50  were  girls.  Tlie  average  enrollmont  hy 
month  during  the  school  year  was  405.478,  and 
the  average  monthly  attendance  was  .321,415. 
Pv  act  of  the  Philippine  lyegislature.  the  sum 
of  .3.300.000  t>esos  was  appropriated  for  current 
exp«‘uses  *>f  the  Pureau  of  Education  during  the 
fiscal  year  1000.  For  the  work  of  the  fiscal 
year  1010,  3.275.000  pesos  were  appropriate*!. 
During  the  Inst  two  years  there  were  either 
built  or  purchas***!  by  the  government  two 
provinein!  high  schools.  22  domestic  science,  10 
agricultural  schmds,  ?8  schr»ols  of  arts  an*l 
trades.  10!  intermediate  schmds  and  548  primary 
schools. 

Scdiool  work  among  the  non-Uhrlstian  peoples 
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of  tho  PhilippiiM*«  was  contimiMl  ia  100?>  with  for  tho  rojpjinlinn  of  ratc^  charjffMl  bv  puhk 
dopi»lfMl  auccM'Ha.  For  thia  work,  70,CHM)  p«*fw>«  ?M‘rvlcc»  cor|M>ration8.  This  hoard  i?!  compouftl  .•/ 
^^ore  appropriaUsl  hy  tin*  ScIhm»1§  tho  (iov«Tnor-(o»n«‘ral,  Sccrotary  of  ('oiumrrr* 

for  th»*  Ncjrrilo^.  whom  tln'ro  ar**  pstimatiMl  and  and  thp  aupprvii^injif  railway  eipfrt. 

to  l)e  from  to  30.<MX),  woro  oponwl  in  (ho  and  tlu*  powers  givon  art*  in  penora!  aimiUr  to 

provinp<*s  of  ZumItnW  and  various  otlirr  points  those*  conferrt*d  on  the  Interstate  ComaKtr 
in  the  islands.  In  those  aeluMds  are  taught  ('ommission  hy  ('ongross. 
reading,  writing.  knowhMgo  of  money  values  Prnuc  Works.  The  following  Buma  wrn*  rt 
and  Bimplo  husinoss  figuring.  Schools  were  also  penditil  during  the  past  fisetil  year  under  di- 
startod  among  the  primitive  Ma»laynn  people,  rt*ction  of  the  Pureau  of  Puhlic  Works:  P.widt 
among  the  \‘isaynn  iHinmIa  nn4l  in  Northern  >Iin-  and  hridgea,  6,28H,028  pesos;  building  l.S'*'. 
danao.  Industrial  Inwirding  schtmls  and  village  830  pesew;  irrigation,  171.002  pesr>«;  arte*!*! 
primary  sch(M)Ia  were  estahlished  ann»ng  the  wells,  129,343  {M'sob.  This  ineludi^B  almcftt  noe 
Igorotes  and  other  island  people  of  Northern  quarter  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  In<Dlir. 
Luzon,  of  whom  there  are  si*veral  hundred  provisional  and  municipal  governments.  TV 
thousand.  As  fast  ns  the  native  lK)Vi  ean  Ik?  length  of  the  first-class  roads  on  June  3fi. 
trained  as  teachers  the  villngo  schools  will  1«  was  551.5  kilometre,  an  incre^ise  of  1M.5  kil» 
o|»cned  in  the  diJTerent  communities.  Among  metres  during  the  year,  and  with  the  Benpi'-’ 
the  subjects  taught  to  the  Igorots  are  basket-  road,  making  a total  of  54H.5  kilometres  on  tV 
making,  truck  gardening,  p«ittery,  blneksiuitb-  islands.  At  the  present  time  there  are  warh 
ing,  carpentry,  cloth  weaving  and  brass  casting.  700  kilometres  of  bard  surface  roads  in  tV 
Posts  and  Ttn.KGBAiMis^  On  .Tune  30.  1909.  island.  During  the  year  31  ste<*l  bridgrs.  win 
553  poRt-«fric<*8  were  in  operation,  as  compare<l  a total  span  of  lOHO  n>etrea  were  constmefi-i. 
with  5d0  at  the  lK*ginning  of  the  flscai  year.  A and  203  concrete  bri<lgeH,  with  a total  spin  ^ 
free  delivery  niiinieipal  letter  carrier  service  20.59  metres  were  constnicte<|.  During  thr  mr 
has  b<H*n  established  in  35  municipalities.  There  42  buildings  were  complete*!  at  a cost  of  I- 
were  79  money-or*b*r  offices  at  the  end  of  the  141,7^8)  pc*sos.  The  gr»*ater  part  of  these 
year,  an  incn»nse  of  11.  There  w’ere  on  June  rei-nforc***!  concrete.  The  most  noteworthy  vx* 
30,  1909,  5101.2  kilometres  of  Insular  telegraph  the  general  hospital  anti  metlieal  schwd  io  i'»' 
lines,  3325.0  kilometres  of  telephone  lim*s.  and  city  of  Manila,  aggregating  in  cost 
1801.07  kilometres  of  cables.  The  total  length  pesoB,  During  the  past  year  50  sncce*-’ 
of  Insular  lt*h^raph,  t<*lephone  an*l  cal»le  lines  nrt<*sian  wells  were  drilled.  These  welU  ic 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  10,348.47.  .\t  very  popular  in  the  islands.  During  1' 

the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1909  there  were  251  239..58H  pesos  were  exiKmdtNl  on  port  wcnx 
postal  savings  banks  in  n|)cration,  a net  in-  most  of  tlie  work  l>eing  at  the  Port  of  hUailt 
crease  during  the  year  of  six.  There  were  8752  llo-llo  and  <‘ebu.  Two  steel  ami 
accounts,  os  compared  with  5389  at  the  Ix'gin-  wharves  of  the  government,  including  tW 
ning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  amount  of  de-  were  completed  in  Manila  Harbor  about  Jtilfl 
posits  in  tlie  bank  on  June  .30,  1909,  was  1,-  1909. 

448,958  pcHos.  as  compared  with  1,031,994  pesos  .SaxITATTOX.  Ihiring  1909  there  were 
on  June  30,  1908.  Of  the  8752  depositors  in  large  sanitary  projects  ami  works  of 
these  banks  4927  w'ere  Filipinos.  utility  com])let»tI  than  during  any  sitf  x’ 

UAri.KOAns.  During  the  fiscal  year  1909,  the  ]>eri(Kl  since  the  Unite*!  States  took  powr--  * 
Manila  Kailroad  Company'  complel*Mi  8.1  miles  of  the  Philippines.  Among  these  projert*  »»* 
of  grading;  30  miles  of  track  were  laid,  and  the  new  gravity  water  system,  the  suppb  '* 
41  miles  of  track  were  ojM'ned  for  op**ration.  which  is  collected  from  an  uninhabite*!  vt’.r- 
Tow’ard  the  end  of  tlie  year  the  railway  suffered  shed.  Tliis  was  siifliciently  advancetl  in 
sonwwhnt  from  a strike  on  the  }>art  of  the  engi-  Iter  so  that  the  tvater  from  this  source  b»*3  ^ 
neers  and  firemen,  which  lasted  for  six  weeks  exclusively  used  in  the  water  mains  of  tb*  d? 
during  April  ami  May.  TIk*  original  concession  sino»*  that  date  thus  practically  in-^uriM  * 
to  this  company*  has  been  mo<Iit’M*d  so  as  to  re-  inhabitants  of  Manila  against  a serieu*  ^ 
quire  it  to  construct  a line  in  Luzon  to  Hnguio,  break  of  cboler  . or  otlier  grave  inte«tiD»l 
and  to  construct  in  Southern  Luzon  the  135  ea.s4*s.  During  day*  the  .sanitary  sewer  of 
miles  mH’e.ssnry  to  close  tl»e  gap  iK’twis-n  the  city  was  ready  for  use,  thus  placing  Mxr 
Xfnniia-Patangns  line  and  the  .Alhay  line.  On  the  fr<mt  rank  f Oriental  cilios  in  the  qD-"’* 
the  Island  of  Paimy,  the  Philippine  Railway’  of  S4*wuge  dispe  nl.  The  capacity  of  thM''  ^ 
Company,  during  the  fiscal  .vear,  graded  17.7  lejier  colony  w*  s greatly  incroa**e<L  solbt* 


rniks,  laid  14.9  miles  of  track,  and  o|M*ned  20  will  now  accorr 
miles  of  road  for  ojicration,  making  a total  of  CovHXAnrLAi 
40  miles  now  open.  The  t«»tal  railroad  con-  stabulary’  at  t 
strnctej  In  the  PhiIippim*H  in  kilometres  at  the  was  315  officet 
el*»se  (*f  the  fiscal  years  1909,  was  as  folb»ws:  ftuir  of  the  A 
Manila  Railroad  Company*,  515.8,  with  8<H».l  to  s|K*ctors  ore  t' 
Im*  conslnict*'d ; Manila  Kleetric  Railroad  and  army.  The  co^ 
Lighting  ('•mipany,  39.8,  with  5.2  to  U*  con-  for  the  ti.^cal  y 
structe*!;  Manila  Suluirban  Railways  Company,  ('ITY  ok  Ma 
9.9,  with  10  to  he  constructed;  'larlac  Railway  pine  l.egislatu} 
C**mpsiiiy,  2fU5;  Dai'l  Tramway  ('oiiijmny.  7.2;  the  gr>vernmenl 
Pitilippine  Railway*  Ctanpany,  150.4.  with  204.22  which  wsis  coi 
to  Ik*  constniet'Ml : Insiitar  Coal  Company.  12,  alMilislu**!.  Tin 
The  total  l^•ngl!l  of  r**ad  ofK'rate*!  in  tlie  fisi*nl  izecl.  ami  is  n 
y**ar  was  7!>4.7  kib»metres,  with  lOfil  t<»  Ik.*  c*m-  members,  one  » 
struete*!.  ineml*ers.  Tlu 

.\n  act  of  the  Pbilifipine  (Vimmission  erealfil  this  city*  conti 
a b*iard  known  as  the  Hoard  of  Kate  Ibgolation,  ing  the  year,  t 


nodate  about  19CM)  leper*,  j 
•.  The  strength  of  Uk  4 
) close  of  the  tliiical  veti 
an«|  4.573  men.  The 
istant  Directors  and  thr*»  8 
laibsl  fr«»m  the  I'nited 
of  maintaining  the  coa*t*‘-^ 
ir  was  .3,0H!>.942  pesi»*.  ' 
il.A,  Ry*  an  act  of  the 
111  1909.  a change  waf  a>'  J 
•f  the  city*.  The  adviwn' 
osed  of  thirteen  tnemV*' 
niiinici|)al  board  was 
r com[M>sed  of  three  tP?  4 
ofiieio  nn*mU'r.  and  twei-^ 
iperation  of  tin'  gov»*rB£'M 
ed  without  notable  dais' J 
distinctive  feature  b*na.H 
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a advanr**  in  the  permannnt  lx*ttoTmont 

of  sanitary  cnmlitiona.  The  wworajio  system 
wna  virtually  ct>nipl<*to(l  at  the  eml  of  May, 
IftitP,  ami  lh«*  work  of  makiJij:  house  connec- 
tions was  [jcjfun.  (Sec  />'am7ation.)  Marked 
advance  was  made  durinp'  the  year  in  the  mutter 
of  permanent  improvements,  notably  in  paving; 
the  streets  in  the  principal  retail  districts,  and 
the  construction  of  permanent  bridjfcs  of  con- 
crete and  steel  in  place  of  inadofpiate  ami  tem- 
porary structures.  The  conditions  as  to  public 
onler  cimtinmsl  pood  in  the  city  durinp  the  year. 
A strike  of  the  street  railway  employees,  which 
was  the  most  important  occurrence  of  this  kind, 
terminnti-il  without  any  wrious  disturbance. 
Tlie  CavitO  noub*vard,  as  pr<jvide<l  in  the  Ihirn- 
ham  plan  for  Wnutifying  the  city,  was  under 
construction  during  the  year. 

Politics  and  Government 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  islands  since  the  occupation  hy  the 
Vnited  States  was  the  enactment  of  tlic  Philip- 
pine tarilT  hill  by  (^onpress.  'riils  bill  had  the 
earnest  supjM>rt  of  President  Taft,  who  w-as 
intimate  with  conditions  in  the  Philippines 
from  his  wrvices  there  as  Oovernor-tJeiieral. 
In  nceor<lance  with  this  act,  pmsls,  except  rice, 
which  are  the  growth,  prinluct  or  manufacture 
of  llie  Pnited  States  are  adniitte<l  into  the 
Philippine  Islands  free  of  duty,  provided  cer- 
tain conditions  are  complied  W’ith.  Sinularly, 
witli  the  exception  of  rice,  all  gr»ods,  the 
growth,  product  or  manufiurture  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  may  l>e  shjpjMHl  to  tl»e  CniUnl 
States  fr**e  of  duty  under  the  same  conditions, 
with  the  added  ones,  lirst.  that  in  any  one  year 
the  mimlH?r  of  cigars  is  limited  to  150,000,000, 
tho  wrapper  tohaeeo,  and  filler  tol>aeco  when 
mixed  wdth  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  w’rapper 
tolmcco,  to  300,000  fsiunds,  the  filler  tobacco  to 
1,000,000  pounds,  and  sugar  to  300,000  gross 
tons;  second,  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  manufactured  articles  shall  consist  of 
foreign  materials.  This  legislation  was  the 
result  of  a continuous  effort  extending  over 
several  years.  Tlie  Philippine  Islands,  owing  to 
conditions,  were  perhaps  more  in  need  of  spt-cial 
consid«‘ration  in  the  matter  of  tariff  legislation 
than  any  part  of  United  States  territory. 
While  there  is  a limit  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
niigur  and  tohaeeo,  the  prcHluct  of  the  islands, 
which  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty  to  tbc 
tT^nited  States,  the  limit  is  wvll  beyond  the 
prrwnt  capacity  of  the  islands,  and  admits  of 
It  healthy  growth  of  lliese  industries,  while  still 
rftaining  the  great  advantage  of  free  entry  to 
tho  United  States  market  for  the  entire  pro<luct 
Btiitable  to  the  trade.  An  ini|H>rtant  result  of 
the  enactment  of  the  law  was  to  inereaw  the 
price  paid  to  the  grower  for  his  leaf  tobacco 
from  10  per  cent,  for  the  |>oorer  grades  to  45 
por  cent,  for  the  lM*st  gnules.  The  price  ro- 
c«»ived  hy  the  producer  of  sugar  for  his  product, 
lik«'wjso*  increase<i  hy  25  p«T  cent.  In  the 
month  of  S(>pteml»er  all  ex|Kirts  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  of  .American  goods  was  more  than 
aotllde  that  of  the  same  month  in  the  previous 
.yenr.  This  increase  was  general,  including 
pm-ctically  every  class  of  goods  im|M)rted  from 
th<*  United  States. 

I*iili.imNF.  LKulftLATiTRE.  The  first  Philip- 
pin**  I-egislature  convened  for  its  sis'ond  session 
v<»l>rnary  1,  I'lOO,  Among  the  inip«irtnnt 
yjoiijiures  passj'd  at  this  session  were  the  fol- 


lowing: An  act  granting  a new  concession  to 

construct  additional  railroad  lines  in  the  Island 
of  Luzon;  an  act  creating  a code  csimmittee  to 
have  five  years  in  which  to  compile  and  codify 
the  laws  of  tho  islands;  an  act  prtniding  for 
the  continuance  of  Spanish  ns  the  uflicinl 
language  of  the  courts  for  an  additional  two 
years  or  until  January  1,  1013;  an  act  provid- 
ing fo  rthe  establishment  of  the  province  of  Ra- 
tanes;  an  internal  revenue  law  changing  the 
domestic  rates  of  internal  revenue  duty  on  all 
alcoholic  and  tnbaccf>  products,  whetln-'r  coining 
from  the  United  Statics  or  foreign  countries. 
This  act  was  conditional  on  the  passage  of  the 
Payne  tariff  bill  and  was  made  effwtive  hy 
the  proclamation  of  the  (lOvernor-Gonoral  on 
August  7,  1909.  An  act  W’as  passeil  nroviding 
for  the  sale  of  public  improvement  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  3.000,000  pesos.  During  this 
session  375  laws  were  introduced  in  both 
Houses,  of  which  47  were  introduce<l  from  the 
Commission  and  32H  were  Assembly  bills.  Of 
the  bills  introduced  in  the  Assembly.  119  were 
passed  and  received  by  tlie  Commission.  A 
total  of  72  laws  were  passed  by  the  legislature 
during  the  session.  t>n  May  15  the  legislature 
cleeteil  Ucnilo  Legarda  and  Manuel  (Quezon 
delegates  to  Congress. 

Military  OrraATioNS.  The  only  military 
operation  of  consequence  during  tho  year  was 
the  pursuit  and  capture  in  Jnlv  of  a Moro 
band  of  outlaws  unikr  their  leader,  Jikiri. 
This  took  place  at  llatian  Island,  south  of  Join. 
This  hand  of  outlaw's  had  long  given  trouble  in 
the  Sulii  Arcliipelago  and  after  a sharp  pursuit 
by  gcivornment  forces,  they  took  refuge  in  a 
cave.  Attempts  were  made  to  dislodge*  tliem 
on  July  2 ami  3.  Tliey  made  a stublmm  re- 
sistance and  it  was  necessary  to  extermiiinto 
the  entire  hand.  Fourteen  soldiers  engag^nl 
were  injured  and  one  died  of  his  woun<ls.  On 
June  15  members  of  the  second  company  of 
constabulary  at  Davao,  in  the  island  of  Min- 
danao, mutinied  against  their  commanding 
ofTicers,  wounding  one  of  them.  An  American 
planter  was  also  killed.  On  lh*ceml>er  0 four- 
teen of  the  mutineers  wore  sentenced  to  deatii. 

Administration.  On  Novernlier  23  VV. 
Cameron  Forbes,  who  had  l>een  appointed  Gov- 
ernor by  President  Taft,  was  inaugurated  at 
Manila.*  The  day  was  made  a general  holiday 
and  the  buildings  of  the  city  were  decorateil. 
Governor  ForU*s  in  his  inaugural  ad<lress  em- 
hasized  the  ni'cessity  of  a stable  government, 
le  said  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States 
was  pledged,  that  just  and  equitable  laws,  sound 
and  uniform  j>olicy,  and  ju»t  an<l  fair  treat- 
ment in  the  courts  should  l>e  assured  to  the 
Filipinos.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  interest- 
ing foreign  capital  in  the  islands.  He  declanxl 
that  the  development  of  the  Philippines  would 
pn)ceed  along  the  lines  originally  set  forth, 
strictly  adhered  to  hy  each  successive  adminis- 
tration and  by  the  grsulual  processes  in  line  of 
declared  |M»licy.  He  said  that  he  w'jis  o|)po-*e<l 
to  the  admission  of  Chinese  lal>or.  hili]»inos, 
h«  said,  can  do  all  the  necessary  work  if  prop- 
erly paid  and  |!To|K*rly  treaUnl.  The  govern- 
ment shfuild  offer  rensonahk*  indnorment  to 
capital  and  should  make  more  lilwrnl  the  land 
and  mining  laws  and  lessen  the  restrietions 
which  are  at  presimt  discouraging  investors. 

On  March  1.  1909.  W.  Morgan  Shuster  re- 
sigiM’d  as  Seeretarv  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Newton  VV.  (JillM-rt  was  appointed  in  his  phirc. 
Trini<lwl  H.  Pardo  dc  Tahera  resigned  as  Uom- 
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mUiioner  on  March  1,  1900,  and  Juan  Rumu* 
long,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  the  Firnl  instance, 
wna  appointed  to  the  vacancy  thus  created. 
Frank  A.  Hranagiui,  Treasurer  of  the  IMiilip* 

Sine  Itflandx,  wa»  ap|>ointed  a lueinher  of  the 
omniitisiou  on  March  4,  1909.  Charles  A. 
Willard  and  Juim>s  F.  Tracey.  .Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  resigned,  and  these  vacancies 
were  tilled  hy  the  appointments  of  Sherman 
Moreland  and  C'hurloM  11.  Klliot.  Dr.  William 
S.  Wasliburn,  dirtxrtor  of  civil  stTvice.  and 
J.  W.  lieardsley,  dirt*ctor  of  pnhiic  works,  re- 
signed during  the  vear  and  Dr.  David  1*.  liar- 
nrws.  diri*ctor  of  e<hicnlion.  submitted  his  resig- 
nation, to  take  vtrect  Inter.  On  May  7, 
James  F.  Smith,  {«overnor-(fenornl,  <lepnrted 
from  tlio  islands  and  turmnl  over  the  duties  of 
his  otlice  to  Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forl)es.  as  Act- 
ing President  and  (Joverrior-tleiieral.  Mr. 
Forl>es  was  a|)]»ointiHl  (h>vernor*(icneral  and 
was  inauguratetl  as  noted  above. 

PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Ameri- 
can. Seo  PlIlLOUKiY. 

PHILOLOGY,  Clashipal.  Though  the  sum 
of  the  work  done  In  classical  philology  in  1909 
was  far  from  negligible,  the  pr(»gress  made  was 
in  no  instance  sensational. 

In  the  field  of  inscriptions  we  may  note  first 
of  nil  that  to  Inscriptionrn  (Jr/rctr  n.  Kern  has 
added  a volume  on  Tliessalian  inscriptions.  A 
new  part  of  the  /nsrrip/iowf*  (!rfrr<r  ad  res 
Homanas  prrttnrntcB  contains  202  texts  dealing 
mainly  with  la'slms  nnd  Mysin.  Worthy  of  at- 
tention also  are  H.  T.jrttermnnn,  (Jrifchische 
Jinuinsrhriftrn,  E.  Ziehnrth,  .l«s  f/em  prirrhis- 
chm  Hchultrrfirn,  which  seta  forth  the  light 
thrown  hy  epigraphy  on  the  organisation,  cur- 
riculum. and  endowments  of  Cre<*k  schools;  W. 
S.  Fergus<»n,  “The  Athenian  Calendar.”  piihlished 
In  190H  in  Clnssirrd  rhUolopp.  and  several 
articles  hy  II.  Pomtow.  piihiinhed  in  Klio  nnd  in 
Iho  Jicrliner  t*hilologi>tvhe  Wot'hrnschrift.  dis- 
cussing the  history  and  topography  of  IXdphi, 
with  due  regard  to  the  evidence  ntfordeil  by  the 
inscriptions. 

For  an  annual  summary  of  the  results  in 
Roman  epigraphy  the  reader  is  referred  to 
L'Annt'r  J-:pipraphipu^,  editt^l  hy  MM.  C'ngnat 
and  Ih'snier.  In  recent  years  the  inseriptUms 
found  in  Africa  have  l>een  particularly  inter- 
esting; see  M,  A.  Mtn*Iin,  \ouvrllrs  Arrhirra 
drs  misniitns  srirntifiifura  vt  /iHrVoirrs,  volume 
xlv,  Tl>e  Corpus  Inarriptinnum  Lntinarum  has 
l»een  enriched  by  volume  1v.  Nupplrmrntum. 
which  gives  wall  inscriptions  from  Pomp<di. 
Three  more  parts  of  Oleott's  Thrsaurus  lAn* 
pu/r  Ijatimo  f]pipraphiC(r  appeared;  these  carry 
the  work  down  to  apis. 

Neither  in  the  discovery  nor  in  the  publi- 
cation of  papyri  did  the  year  1909  vie  in  in- 
terest with  some  of  its  recent  predecessors. 
Moat  important  was  the  publication  in  Part 
vi.  of  the  OxyrhynchuH  Papyri  of  some  .100 
lines,  practically  complete,  of  the  Hypsipyle  of 
Euripides;  this  has  been  deseriU'tl  as  tl»e  most 
noteworthy  addition  yet  made  by  the  papyri 
to  the  remains  of  Hrei'k  tragedy.  These  verses, 
wliich  are  so  wi«kdy  distribiite<i  throughout  the 
play  that  it  is  )K)ssihIe  to  constnict  w'ith  some 
certainty  the  plot,  have  Immui  published  sep- 
arately at  I'trecht  hy  van  Herwerden.  under  tli<» 
title  Ftiripitlis  H ppsipuhr  I'rnpmrnta.  Parts 
1 2 of  \'»dunie  V.  of  Itt  rltnt'T  prirchisriir  Vrkun^ 
den,  by  W.  Schubart.  di^uss  Alexandrian  d*>cu* 


menu  (deeda,  eontracU,  leases)  of  the  time 
of  Augustus.  In  tlie  Arckiv  fur  J*apyrusf<jr- 
shung  Wilckcii  reviews  recent  publications  of 
|wpyri.  K.  Sudhoff  in  Arzltehes  aus  grUckt* 
chen  Fapgrus^Urkunden  brings  together  docti- 
menU  bearing  on  medical  matters.  The  new 
(seventh)  edition  of  Hruas's  /Vmfis  Juris  AV 
mani  lias  made  good  use  of  the  papyri.  W. 
Otto  in  Prirstrr  und  Trntpcl  exhaustiveljr 
studicnl  the  orgaiiiaation  and  position  of  tbc 
Egyptian  priesthood  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Ho- 
man periods. 

In  palu*<»grapliy,  reference  may  l>e  made 
to  the  second  edition,  much  enlarge<l,  of 
Steffen’s  jAitciniscke  Paldopraphir,  described  a« 
the  best  work  of  iU  kind  for  the  textual  critic. 
TraiilH*'s  Vor/rsunyrn  und  Abhnndlunpcn  I.  give4 
the  history  of  piilteographical  studies  and  an 
account  of  tlie  chief  libraries  with  Latin  manu- 
scripts. So,  too,  WeinU'rger'M  HtHtnige  zur 
Ilamtsrhriftrnkunde  (Vienna)  throws  light  on 
libraries  containing  important  manuscripu 
and  gives  some  account  of  individual  manu- 
scripts. Finally  a manuscript  of  Juvenal  nut 
used  by  any  editor  of  Juvenal,  thougii  its  exist- 
ence had  not  lM>en  unknown,  is  deacribed  in 
The  Classical  Quarterly. 

In  the  (U'ld  of  religion  and  mythology*  men- 
tion must  1)0  made  first  of  the  iifth  and  c<>&' 
eluding  volume  of  Farneirs  great  w«irk,  C'Mltf 
of  tha  Creek  Htatrs.  Tho  major  part  of  the 
volume  deals  with  tho  worship  of  Dionysus, 
who  “for  religion— M distinct  from  civiliza- 
tion— is  11)0  most  momentous  figure  in  the 
(Jro'k  polytheism.”  according  to  Professor  Par- 
nell; the  Isiok  also  gives  summary  accounts  of 
the  cults  of  Hermes,  Ares,  Hephaistoa.  Hestia, 
but  does  not  include  any  discussion  of  the 
worship  of  hemes  and  anc<*stors  or  of  the  ideas 
asMociateti  with  the  cult  of  the  dead.  AniHber 

f>art  of  Uoscher’s  great  J/frikon  of  MytltoKigT 
tas  appeared.  W.  Wundt's  .Mythus  umi  ife* 
ligion,  which  forms  part  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  \ dlkcrjisycholopie,  bejirs  on  the  phi- 
losophy and  psychology  of  Greek  mythok)py. 
In  the  field  of  Roman  mythology  and  religion 
the  most  important  contributions  are  to  be 
foun<l  in  Roscher’s  Lrxikon,  menlione*!  al»«>Te; 
the  articles  on  (^t/in'nws  and  Romulus,  by  Wis- 
sowa  and  Carter,  deserve  special  mention.  In 
the  same  work  Fr.  Richter  has  a gtsui  paper 
on  the  (|eification  and  worship  of  Roma^  Men- 
tion may  l)e  made  also  of  Mulder,  Dc  Con- 
scirntitr  notionc  qu<r  et  qualis  fucrit  Ro- 
tnanis.  and  of  Dc  Precationibus  Romanorum, 
by  O.  Ajipel,  in  Rcligionsgesrhichtliche  Ter- 
suche  und  Tcrarheiten.  The  last  named  work 
aims  to  give  a collection  of  all  extant  Romas 
forms  of  prrcofio,  together  with  a discusstou  of 
the  times,  objects  and  methods  of  preratio,  the 
deities  addressed  and  the  epithets  applied  to 
the  gods  mldressed.  Von  IXimaszewski’s  ,4b- 
han<lhinprn  zur  romtschrn  Religion  is  a reprint 
of  twenty-four  papers  published  by  him  withia 
the  last  two  score  years. 

Tl»e  te.xt  of  the  new  Greek  historinn  has  been 
published  separately  by  tl>c  Clarendon  Press, 
under  the  title  lirllrnica  Oryrhynrkica. 
Scholars  now  Incllno  more  decidedly  to  assign 
the  fragment  to  Cratippus.  An  important 
work  U D.  G.  Hogarth’s  Innin  and  the  R^ist. 
w'hose  thesis  Is  that  Ionian  civilization  is  the 
product  of  a deemlent  /Kgean  and  Damihiaa 
culture  brought  to  Asia  hy  auccessivp  immi- 
grations from  Europe  and  of  a vivifying  Oh* 
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ffiUI  calturfi  oommunicatwl  more  immediately 
UiP  kindred  Phrygian  folk»  but  derived  ul- 
ttmately  from  the  great  Sym-Cappadocian  na- 
tion, which  in  turn  sUkkI  largely  under  As- 
B)’rian  influence.  W.  H.  Jones’s  Malaria  tit 
Urftk  llittory  aims  to  determine  the  elTect 
of  malaria  on  Greek  society.  Parallel  to  this 
is  another  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled 
lira  ^'ebrii,  treating  malaria  in  ancient  Italy. 
Ikdh  bor)kfl  throw  light  on  mattt'ra  of  religion. 

In  Homan  history  wo  have  tlie  fifth  vuluine 
of  the  Kn^rlisb  translation  of  Ferrero’s  (ircat- 
ncMn  and  Incline  of  ffonie,  and  a collection  of 
piipi-rs  by  him.  cuIUhI  Characters  and  Events 
vf  Uoman  History.  A very  eialiorate  work  in 
three  volumes,  entithnl  The  Itoman  Htpublie^ 
appeared  in  the  very  Inst  days  of  the  y«^r,  t<x> 
late  for  exact  appraisal  here.  Of  much  int«‘r- 
est  is  a new  historical  inscription  of  the  time 
of  the  Human  Republic  (few  inscriptions  of  the 
Hepiiblic  have  survived).  This  inscription  re- 
cords a grant  of  citiz<*nsbip  by  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  father  of  Pomjiey  the  Great,  to  Spanish 
Sfddiera  serving  during  the  Social  War  at  the 
siege  of  Asculuni  in  Picenum,  (S<*c  The  Classical 
Uerirtr  for  IDOP,  page  16H.)  We  may  mnition 
also  W.  Warde  Fowler'a  Eot'ial  lAfc  at  Rome  in 
the  Ape  of  ('icero.  a very  suggestive  book; 
Ifendcrson’s  Cici’I  H’or  and  Jiebcllion  in  the 
Uotiian  A’m/M>c,  a careful  study  of  military  his- 
tory in  00-70  A.  D.,  and  K.  O.  Hardy's  WlMt/ics 
in  If  Oman  History,  seennd  series.  The  new 
Imif-volumo  of  I’auly-Wissowa’s  Hcalencylopiidie 
contains  articles  l>earing  on  Roman  history. 
Mention  may  Is*  made  finally  of  a very  im- 
portant American  work,  by  G.  W.  Botsford,  The 
Unman  Assemblies,  which  treats  elaborately  the 
r»rganixation  of  tlie  populus,  at  Rome,  the  triliea, 
the  ci*ntiirles,  the  elnsses,  the  several  assemhlic-s, 
in  (heir  organir.ation  and  history,  comitial  prn- 
ce<liire  and  legiMlntion,  cnmitiul  days,  the  pres- 
iTvatinn  of  statutes,  and  kin«lri*d  topics.  There 
is  elnliorate  bibliographical  information  and  a 
very  full  index.  Tliis  book  is  of  prime  im- 
portance on  ail  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 
JVrIiaps  we  may  mention  here  T.  K.  Peet’s  The 
Stone  and  lironze  Age  in  Italy  and  *Viri7g. 

in  the  Held  of  grammar  and  linguistic  M’ionce 
n g«*neral  reference  may  l>o  made  first  to  an 
irt  Icle  in  The  VlVcAdg  2.r>0-.'>2.  by  K.  II. 

^tiirtevant.  entithil  ffeernt  hiteraturc  on  Pom- 
ntratiro  I*hilology.  To  this  paper  we  may  add 
i.  F.  W.  Mdller’s  Die  Syntax  des  i><Wirs  im 
,atf‘inisrhen,  a fragment  puhlisheil  after  the 
iitlior's  ilenth.  In  the  perlmllcal  called  (llotta 
'.  Metliner  published  a paper  on  Dum,  dum- 
fOffo,  itmdo.  and  another  paper  by  the  same 
;ithnr,  entitled  Drr  Konjunktiv  in  dm  A'on- 
'Uutirsiitzrn  mit  appeared  in  Neue  Jahr- 
iirhrr.  In  (Hotia  also  appeared  an  alpha- 
ticnl  Hat  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  which 
111  lK*en  discussed  in  various  places  in  1007 
nl  1008.  Part  ii..  Section  1 of  the  second 
imne  of  Jlrugmniin’s  Hrundriss  drr  rerglrieff 
fftn  Orammofik  appeari**!:  this  denis  with 
>rpliology.  All>ert  Thumb’s  Handbueh  drr 
icu'hinrhrn  Dialekte  should  not  Im*  omitted, 
r ahmild  F.  Solinsen’s  Zur  gnVr^isrfter  U'orf- 
•ftrfsunff,  a very  important  contribution  to 
ook  etymology. 

fn  the  field  of  lexicography  we  may  note 
'ott*H  Thrsnurtis  Eingwr  hatitue  Epigraphi- 
monfi«»ned  aliove,  and  the  first  part  of  a 
fp/t/rtnettfum  to  the  great  Thesaurus  Lingfur 
finer,  which  gives  A’omino  l*ropria  I^atina. 


In  metrical  matters  we  have  to  name  .T.  W. 
Wliite’s  very  can-ful  stiuly  of  7’Af  Inmbric  Trim- 
eter in  J/r««rid»r,  puhliKluMl  in  Classical 
Philology,  ami  two  pa|K*rH  by  J.  A.  Scott,  ea- 
titltnl  The  influence  of  Metre  on  the  Homerio 
Choice  of  DissylUihlcs,  in  Ctassiml  Philology, 
and  Studies  in  <]rv*k  Siynmtism.  In  the  for- 
mer it  is  shown  that  in  epic  vers<*  dissyllables 
with  a short  are  avoid«-il,  in  the  latter 

that  sigmatism  d«M*s  not  in  fact  appear  to  ex- 
cess in  Kuripides.  S.  Smlhaiis  has  published  a 
small  lHK)k  calleil  Der  Aufbau  dcr  Pluutinischcn 
Cant  tea. 

In  the  field  of  literature  mention  may  lie  of 
a careful  study  of  Patisanias.  by  C.  Robert,  in  a 
work  eiititleil  lUfusanias  als  Sehriflsieller,  J.  W. 
DiitT’s  .1  Ai7rr«rg  ifistory  of  Home,  From  the 
Orij;i».s  to  the  Clfjse  of  the  Augustan  .dgr.  H.  K. 
Butler’s  l‘ost’Augustan  Poetry,  most  helpful,  in 
spite  of  limitations,  Imsmiiim*  we  Imve  not  had 
in  Fnglish  any  work  treating  this  subject  in 
detail,  ]*l«*ssi»s  /wi  lUFsie  l/nline,  MnhalTy’s 
BAof  Hare  the  (Irceks  Dune  for  Motfern 
Civilization f Cr<»iset's  Aristophanes  and  the 
Political  f*arties  at  Athens  (n  translation  by 

J.  I»eh),  and  Professor  GillH’it  Murray’s 
Inaugural  I..ecture  at  Gxfi>rd,  The  /nirrpreiation 
of  .ineient  (ireek  Ailerfif urc.  laick  of  space 
forbids  the  mention  in  detail  of  ini|Kirtnnt  inli- 
tions  of  classic  authors,  asid<^  from  a very  val- 
uable otlitUm  of  the  Poetics  of  ArisUitle,  by  In- 
gram Bywaler. 

We  may  conclude  this  review',  all  too  brief, 
of  a great  IkkI.v  of  conscientious  and  valiinhla 
W’ork  by  mentioning  TI.  St.  .lohn  Thackeray’s 
fframmar  of  the  Old  Testament  in  f^rrrJb,  which 
has  I>ecn  characterized  as  the  only  systematic 
grammar  in  Knglish  of  that  form  of  the  fJreek 
langnagi'  known  «s  the  Koinf*,  and  of  a ls»ok  by 
an  American  scholar.  A.  T.  RolsTtnon,  A 
Short  (irammar  of  the  Greek  Sew  Testament. 

PlirMU.oov.  Moukkn.  This  branch  of  the 
linguistic  Mience  r(*ccived  ei>m]>aratively  scanty 
treatment  during  the  year  IIMHI;  and  the  prog- 
ress niAilc  may  lie  conveniently  sunmiari/ed  by 
a hihlingraphieal  synopsis  of  the  principal  dis- 
cussions that  ap(s‘ared  during  this  period,  to- 
grtlier  with  a miinU-r  of  works  issued  in  IfiOH, 

In  the  department  of  Gcrmsiiic  pliih»lt»gv  S. 
Feist  completed  his  Etymologisrhes  Wortnbueh 
dcr  gotisrhtn  Sprarhe,  the  fifth  edition  of  F.  Tj. 

K.  Wiegand’s  Dnttsrhes  U‘or/erh«rA,  the  Sic- 

hrnhnrgiseh-siiehsisehrs  Wdrterburh.  and  the 
Gorman  edition  of  H.  Folk  and  A,  Torp's  A’or- 
tregisch-ddnisehrs  ctymotogisrhes  ^Vo^‘terhtteh 
were  continiUMl,  an«l  F.  Kluge  Is-gan  the  seventh 
edition  of  his  Etymologisehes  Worterhueh  der 
drutschrn  Spraehe,  I*ate  in  P.>08.  moreover,  F, 
Wrede  issiM*d  the  first  jwirt  of  his  im|s»rlant 
Deutsche  Dialektgeographie,  which  Is  based  nij 
Wenker's  Spraehaths  des  </rii/sr/ir«  Hriehs. 
In  the  division  of  Old  High  German  J.  Franck 
publisluNl  his  AHfrdnkisehe  Grnmnwtik  (Giit- 
tingi'ii,  IfiOfi)  ami  P.  IIalM*rnmnn  his  \fetrik  der 
kleinrrvn  althorhdeutsehen  Heimgrdirhte  (ITalle, 
IfiOfi)  ; and  mention  may  here  Ite  made  of  two 
publications  of  the  preceding  year  wliich  lie- 
long  in  this  category;  TI.  Reichert’s  D'utsrkr 
Famitiennamcn  naeh  Preslauer  Qurllen  drr 
dreizehnien  vnd  Jahrhundrrte 

(Breshui,  IfiOS)  an«I  K.  HoeU*r’s  ftiitrdgr.  zur 
Kenntnis  des  Spraehgehrnurhs  im  VolksUed  der 
rierzehnten  und  fiinfzrhntrn  dnhrhundrrte  (Ber- 
lin, IfiOS). 

In  Modern  High  GiTiimn,  except  for  V.  Moe- 
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SPT*s  lluttorinch-^mmmntiKrhe  Einjuhrunf]  in 
f/ir  fruhtu  uhttchHrut»chrn  i<chriftdvilrktc  ( 

1905))  and  K.  Hidnrirh’d  ^7NdtVn  uhrr  die 
Jfiammgchung  im  litut^chvn  nvit  dcm  *tn/<i«/;c 
dr.a  %t‘vhnz€hntcn  dalirhumUrtit  ( Strn^Mlmri^, 
1908),  work  Imft  Invri  carriiil  on  almost  entindy 
in  dial«H*tolo){y.  IltTO  Udong  A.  Kggor’ft  hie 
lAiute  dcr  HUhnUr  Mundnri  (Innsbruck,  1905)), 
J.  ScliiesMd’a  xVi«drr6oi/#TM<7ic  Mundnrt  rn  drr 
(legend  ron  Kichvndorf  (Pasnau,  l!)))9),  H. 
Tsrhiiikers  CramnmliA;  dcr  ilottscher  .Uatidfirl 
(liaile,  1908),  II.  Scbuiihoirs  KmaUindiJiehc 
Oramniatik  ( IbddcllKTg,  15)0H),  K.  (icrUd’a 
Orammaiih  dcr  .\fundart  dca  Vogtlafulra  (I-cip- 
fig,  l!)08),  and  E.  Halter’s  Die  .l/nridarfen  im 
Klaaaa  ( Strosaburg.  1908 ) . 

Turning  to  the  general  English  field.  Anglo- 
Saxon  research  was  represented  by  C.  Riehter’s 
Chronologiache  Htudicn  zur  angelaiichaiachcn 
/>i7frr«/nr  auf  (Inwd  a/jrorA/icA-wicf rwcAcr  Art- 
tcrien  (Halle,  1909),  H.  ThUn’s  Ikia  Verhum  bei 
Orm  (Leipzig,  1909),  E.  Uotzoll'a  A uaaferbrn 
alt  und  mittrl’Cngliachrr  />inii«Mf  irbiWMMgen 
im  ycucngliarhcn  ( Heidellwrg.  1909),  K.  Hren- 
ner’s  Dcr  a/(rng/iarAe  ./Mmu«'/*«a/<er;  rfiV  In- 
lrr/inrar-<i7oase  dcr  Hantiarhrift  Juniua  27  dcr 
liodtciana  zu  Oxford  (HeidelU*rg.  1900),  U. 
Lindeli'd'a  Die  alicngliarhcn  (lloaacn  im  ftoa- 
irorlA'/^^o/trr  (Helsingfors,  1900),  and  the  first 
part  (text  and  glossary)  of  the  same  scholar’s 
Altcnglinrhc  Intcrtincarvrraion  dca  Panltrra  in 
drr  lAtndachrifi  ^27  dcr  rrc6i«c/idp/fir/ten  Lam- 
beth  Palace  Library  (Helsingfors,  1905)),  to 
which  may  Im*  added.  G.  Huokmann’s  Kurzung 
MM7fT  7’owrofcafc  vor  einfneken  tfa«/<»Mfendf'n 
Kunaonnntcn  iit  cinailbigcn  U'or/rn  im  Alt',  .Ui<- 
tclund  \rucngliarhrn  (Ilaile.  1908),  \V.  Stolz's 
T'oA'fl/ismwa  dcr  bctimtcn  Hilbcn  in  dcr  allnord- 
Aumbrisrftm  I ntcrlincarrcraion  dcr  Lindiafar- 
nrr  AVongr/irri  (Ronn.  1908),  R.  Ohrich’s  Lout’ 
und  Flcxionalchre  drr  frrmdcn  Pigennamen 
in  den  UVrA-rn  Khnig  Alfreds  (Strassburg, 
1908),  W,  Olxrrddrtrer’a  AwsKferbrn  affcn^lta- 
chcr  Adjektiva  und  ihr  Ersatz  im  Verlaufe  der 
engliachcn  Ifprachgeachichtc  (Kiel,  1908),  A. 
Jxjrz’s  AktionaarUn  dcs  Verbuma  in  Ilcotrulf 
(Wilrzburg,  1908),  J.  von  der  Wurth’s  Ife- 
triach-Sprarhlichcs  und  Tcxtkriiiachea  zu  Cync- 
tculfa  Werken  (Halle.  1908),  A.  Hdlker’s  C’nf- 
ical  Contribution  to  Early  English  Syntax 
(first  series,  on  of.  at.  by,  to,  numerals,  ad- 
verbs, and  conjunctions;  Christiania,  15)08), 
B.  Tsehischwdtz's  Mctrik  dcr  angclsdchsiachcn 
P«fl/rm'nw6«T*rf;uni7  (Breslau.  1908),  and  A. 
Bolden’s  /Msammenr/f'/idrigr  W'ortgruppen  gc- 
trennt  durch  C<rsur  odrr  Vcrsrhluss  in  dcr  an- 
grlaiicshischcn  Epik  (Bonn,  I9f)8), 

In  Middle  ami  Modern  English  there  has 
bf*<«n  far  less  activity.  In  the  former  depart- 
ment mention  may  Ik*  made  of  1*.  HofTnmtm’s 
Dna  .7n*mm<i/isrAc  Oenus  in  Jirut 

(Halle,  1909),  A.  riUiimnn’s  Syntax  dcr  aogc- 
nnnnttn  prngressivt  n PuriH  im  Alt-  und  Frith- 
mittcfcngliarhcn  (Marburg.  1908),  and  B.  Ross- 
niann’s  Xum  (Ichraurh  dcr  Mode  und  Modal- 
verba  in  Adctybitilsdtzcn  tm  Fruhmitt^lrn- 
gliachcn  (Kiel,  15H)S):  while  Modern  English 
is  reprewnti'd  by  O.  .lesfwrsen's  Ifodern  Eng- 
lish (iVumnuir  on  Historical  /*rinciplra  (part  1, 
on  wuinds  and  spelling;  Heidelberg.  15)09),  K. 
Eckwall’s  Zur  tirachuhic  drr  stinnnhafirn  in- 
tcrdrntalrn  Spirana  im  Englisrhcn  ( Lund, 
15)08),  and  .\f.  MIiIIit’s  Itrini-  und  Ahfauts- 
A-onipo,«ii/«  fits  I'nf/lisfhrn  (Stras*«bnrg,  I5MI8), 
In  the  ilepartment  of  Norse  pliilidogy  pnic- 


tically  the  only  work  of  note  is  the  spePiwl 
volmne  of  A.  Kock’s  Srenak  Ljutlhiatoria  (Lon'i, 
15)05)). 

J^till  more  scanty  has  ln*en  the  attention  df* 
votisi  to  the  Romance  languages,  but  from  llif 
late  gleanings  of  1908  there  may  lx*  rcwnled  tb? 
geiH'ral  survey  of  the  Romance  and  C’eltic  Ub- 
giinges  and  literatures  by  H.  Zimmer.  K.  Mevtr. 
L.  Stern.  H.  Morf,  and  W.  Meyer-LUbke  in  tb* 
l.M>ipzig  series  A'u//ur  dcr  (Icgcntrart,  the  first 
volume  (on  phonology  and  morphology)  of 
Meyer-  Liibke's  Hiatorischc  Hrammatik  dcr 
franzoaischen  Sprachc  ( lleidellMTg,  1908),  the 
tliird  volume  of  K.  Xyrop's  f/rammmti^wr  kik- 
toriffuc  de  la  langite  fran^aisc  (CV»penhap-n. 
1908),  A.  Dauzat’s  Languc  francaine  (Paujour- 
d’hui  (Paris,  1908),  and  B.  Horliic  ami  G.  Mar- 
inet's  Itibliographic  de  la  ayntaxe  du  franrav* 
{iH^H-P,Ui3)t  (Paris,  15)08);  while  more  8J■n^ia! 
topics  are  discussi'd  in  A.  Gatscha’s  Altprovts^- 
zaliachc  und  altfranzoaische  /)tmtnu(ir<i  ( Vteniu. 
1908),  H.  Kkidom’s  Etude  sur  Vextinction  df* 
vcrbf's  au  pn^tMt  ennisi  et  enmui  cn  fran^eit 
(I’psnla,  1908),  A.  Fiirster’s  Avoir  und  (in 
ala  HUfaverba  6cim  infrauffitiren  Zeitwort  is 
ihrer  i,’«firirA7img  tom  Alt-  zum  S'cufmnyf 
aiachen  (Darmstadt,  1908),  and  T.  Itanfi's 
Einfluss  der  franzoaischen  Perolutian  auf  dn 
M’ortschatz  dcr  franzusiachen  Sprachc  (Dant- 
stadt).  French  dialectology  and  Provencal  ar* 
considerwl  in  A.  Verrier  ami  R.  t>nll ion’s 
aaire  ctymologiguc  et  hiatorigue  dra  f»atoia  ft 
dca  itarlcra  de  I’Anjou  (2  volumi's.  Angers. 
19(*8),  ,L  Duenmin’s  editio  prinrepa  of  Pierri 
Alphonse’s  Diariplinea  de  ctergie  et  dr  moraii 
tea  (a  fourti'cnth  or  fifteenth  century  work  in 
Gascon;  Toulouse  1908),  and  the  first  volunt** 
of  P.  Roman's  Lei  Mnunt-Joio:  iKtucabuldri  dn 
prouverbi  e ioururicn  prouvcrbialo  de.  Ui.  Imga 
j)rourcn*:alo  (Avignon,  1908).  Spanish  iwivf> 
attention  in  the  first  part  plmnology)  of  A 
Espinoso’fl  Studies  i?i  -Veu?  Mexican  ' Spanifi 
(Chicago,  1909),  and.  from  the  literary  side,  ia 
A-  Gonzftlez-Blanco’s  Uiatoria  de  ia  nov-fla 
EsfHtfia  dcade  cl  romanticiamo  d nueatros  dm$ 
(Madrid,  1908);  and  Rumanian  studiea  are  fur- 
thered by  G.  Wiegand’s  Linguistiarher  A tl/i*  *U\ 
dficorumdniachcn  Sprachgcbictea  (Tvt*ipzig.  15¥»9*. 

A noteworthy  ailvance  in  Celtic  philology  - 
marked  by  the  completion  of  the  first  volunx 
(on  phonology)  of  H.  Pedersen’s  Vcrglrichcnar 
Hrammatik  drr  kcUischen  Spracken  ((Jottia- 
gen.  1909),  while  Old  Irish  roceivt*s  an  admir- 
able grammar  in  R.  Thurneysen’s  IJandhuck  d-* 
All'iriat  hen  ( Heidellterg,  1*909;  a chrestomalb 
was  to  npfiear  early  in  1910),  Welsh  i- 
representMl  by  S.  A.  Evans’s  Studira  in  UVUt 
Phonology  (Newport,  1909),  and  <lae)ic  bv 
first  part  (on  phonology)  of  P.  Wierkert’i 
Sprachc  der  einxigt'n  achottischen  Dibclibey-a-  * 
zung  ron  ,1/i/rdorA  Siahet  ( Konigsl^erg. 
wliile  late  in  1908  E.  Berneker's  sUriark.  * 
clymologisches  Wdrterburh  comnienciHl  to  ap- 
|H*ar.  Mention  should  finally  Ik*  made  of  m.*r« 
in  a more  outlying  memlKT  of  the 
manic  linguistic  stm*k  in  Europe,  the  Allmr.ixr. 
wliicli  n‘<*eiveK  a new  grammar  in  Pektrx-rL* 
Hrammatik  der  c/5ffnr«iVArn  Sprache  (Vie-tru. 
1908),  and  a new  Italian  Alhani.an  dicth^oa-* 
in  K.  Biuiiehi.  P.  Budi,  P.  Ik»gdani.  and  S. 
Kristoffiridi’s  Fiahnrr  i rii  i ahcifpf'a  pryHa-a* 
prric  arhorniict  Pbaahkimit  (Scutari, 
PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION.  A’»=» 
irAV.  An  assiHdation  *>f  professors  of  pbil  - 
opliy  and  others  intcresU’d  in  philoaKtp^ 
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fourulM  in  1002.  Tt'»  ohjoct  in  tho  promotion 
of  the  inti*re»t«  of  philosopliy  in  all  it.«t  branches 
and  more  particularly  the  cnc*>ur:ip’nM’iit  of 
original  work  among  ita  inoniljcra.  The  Ahso- 
elation  holds  annual  meetings  at  the  dilferent 
universities,  and  these  are  devoted  to  the  read- 
ing and  discUHsion  of  papers.  The  otlicial  annual 
1‘roccrdinya  of  the  Association,  containing  an 
aildress  by  the  president,  anti  sumniariea  of  the 
pai)cr8  and  discussions,  arc  piiblisluHl  in  the 
1‘hilosophical  and  reprinted  separately 

for  distribution  among  the  members.  The  an- 
nual met'ting  in  IPOti  was  held  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity on  l)eceml>er  27-29.  At  this  meeting  seven- 
twii  papers  were  read.  The  pn»sident’s  utldress 
was  given  by  Professor  John  drier  HiM>en,  of 
Princeton  University,  on  “The  Pbiiosophieal 
Asf>ert.s  of  Evolution.”  The  subject  for  the 
general  discussion  was  **  The  Problem  of  Time 
in  its  Relation  to  Present  Tendencies  and 
Philosophy.”  The  following  oflicers  were 
cliosen  for  the  year  1910:  President,  Pro- 

fessor Charles  M.  Dakewell,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity; Vice-President,  Professor  Arlliur  O.  I^ove- 
joy,  of  the  University  of  Missouri ; Soi'retary- 
Trt'asiirer,  Professor  E.  G.  Spaulding,  Princeton 
University;  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee (in  addition  to  tlic  nlM»v<*),  Professor  F. 
J.  W.  Woodbridge,  of  Columbia  University; 
Profp.Hsor  \V.  H.  Sheldon,  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
legi';  Professor  Norman  Smith,  of  Princeton 
University,  and  Professor  Frank  Thilly,  of 
(‘ornell  l^niviTsity.  Tlie  next  meeting  will 
he  held  at  Princeton  University  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  of  1910.  The  Association 
niiml>ers  175  members. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  Awericav. 
A learned  society  founded  by  llenjamln  Frank- 
lin in  1743  **  for  the  cultivation  of  useful 
knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.”  It  was  the  first  learned  society 
formed  on  the  American  continent.  Ordinary 
met>tiiigs  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Fri- 
days of  each  month  from  Octolwr  to  May,  in- 
clusive. The  Society  also  holds  annually  in 
the  month  of  April  a general  meeting.  The 
pajH'ra  pr4*seiited  to  the  Stwiety  at  the  annual 
meeting  are  published  cither  in  its  Tranaartiona 
in  quarto  or  in  its  Proccedinga  in  octavo  form. 
The  Society  awards  two  medals,  the  Magellanic, 
X gold  medial  to  the  author  of  the  Ix-st  dis- 
covery of  the  most  tiseful  invention  relating 
to  navigation,  astronomy  or  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  the  Henry  \V.  Philips  prize  of  $2000, 
A'hich  is  awarded  from  time  to  time  for  the 
wst  essay  in  nicience  and  philosophy  of  juris- 
inulence.  The  annual  nusding  for  1900  was 
leld  in  Philadtdphia,  April  22,  23  and  24. 
-\mong  tl»e  papi^rs  read  were  the  following: 

‘ The  American  - British  Atlantic  Fisheries 
‘Question,*’  by  Thomas  Willing  Balch;  “ Tlie 
Evolution  of  the  City  of  Rome  from  Its  Origin 

0 the  Gallic  Catastrophe.”  by  Prof,  Jesse  B. 
'arter,  of  Rome;  “.Magic  and  Religion,”  by 
■*rof.  Edward  W.  Hopkins;  “J.  J.  Rousseau, 

1 Precursor  of  Minlern  Pragmatism,”  by  Prof. 
VIbert  Schinz,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College;  “ Ne%v 
Evidences  ns  to  the  Physical  Basis  of  Hered- 
ty,”  by  Prof.  Edwin  Grant  Conklin,  of  Prince- 
on  ITniversity;  “The  Volcanic  Formations  of 
Tnva,”  by  Henry  G.  Bryant;  “The  Past  History 
if  the  Earth  ns  Inferred  from  tlie  Mode  of 
‘Virniation  of  the  Solar  System.”  by  Dr.  T.  .1.  J. 
tee,  of  the  I’.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Mare 
aland.  Cal.  On  April  23  was  ohj*erved  the 


centennial  of  Charles  Darwin’s  birth,  and  the 
tiflieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the 
“Origin  of  the  Npecie.s.”  James  Bryce,  thu 
British  Anibitssador.  gave  personal  reminis- 
cences of  Charles  linrwin  ami  addresses  were 
maile  by  Georgia  Lincolu  Gmaiale,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Prof.  G«*orge  Stuart  Fullerton, 
of  New  York.  The  olliciTS  of  the  Society  for 
1909  were  William  W.  Keen,  President;  Wil- 
liam B.  Scott.  Simon  Newcomb  and  Albert  A. 
Michelsen,  Vice-Presidents;  1.  Minis  Hayes, 
Arthur  W.  Gomls|KH[*d.  James  W,  Holland  and 
Amos  P.  Brown.  Secretaries,  and  Henry  La 
Barrc  Jayne,  Treasurer. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  Western. 
A learned  wK’iety  organiy.etl  at  Kansas  City 
in  1900.  Its  aim  is  to  Htimuhite  an  interest 
in  philosophy  in  all  its  branches  and  to  en- 
courage original  investigation.  The  Associa- 
tion, which  started  with  thirty  students  and 
teachers  of  philosophy',  lias  grown  rapidly.  Ita 
niendsTship  now  approHches  100  and  extends 
across  the  country.  Us  meeting  in  1909  waa 
held  in  St.  Dmis  in  April  under  the  niispicea 
of  Washington  University,  and  commemorated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Hegelian  nmve- 
ment  of  philosopliy  in  the  Mid«lle  West,  as 
indicatcnl  liy  the  founding  of  the  Journal  of 
apfcuhtirr  Philosoplig  in  St.  T^niia  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris,  the  late  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  others.  The  cxi*cii- 
tive  committe<*  of  the  Association  in  1909  con- 
sisted of  Professor  (?.  E.  Sea-shore,  University 
of  Iowa,  PrcHuietit;  B.  C.  Ewer,  Northwestern 
Iniversity,  S«‘crctary  and  Treasurer;  F.  U. 
Sharp,  University’  of  Wisconsin;  A.  O.  Tx>vejoy, 
University  of  Missouri,  and  G.  A.  Tawney’,  Uni- 
versity' of  Cincinnati.  For  fwveral  yoara  the 
annual  reports  of  the  .Association  wore  printisl 
in  the  I‘hilosophiral  Pcvirir.  They  now  ap- 
p<‘ur  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Scientific  Methods. 

PHILOSOPHY,  Tlicrc  waa  no  marked 
change  in  the  nature  of  contemporary  philo- 
sophical thinking  during  1909.  The  epistem- 
ological problems,  which  have  held  the  centre 
of  the  stage  since  the  days  of  Kant,  are 
still  attraeting  the  most  attention,  and 
idealism  remains  the  “moat  influential  and 
p>werfiil”  system,  as  Professor  Stein  declarefl 
m his  Philoaophiache  Kfrow?Mn/;rn  drr  i/egrn- 
trnrt.  At  the  same  time  the  idealistic,  rational- 
istic and  monistic  teachings  of  the  dominant 
school  are  being  vigorously  attacke<i.  Professor 
William  James,  who  is  the  most  prominent  op- 
ponent of  the  “ old  truths,”  has  brought  out 
two  new  books  witliin  the  year,  one  of  which. 
A Pluralistic  Vnivrrac,  attacks  (he  philosophi- 
cal monism  of  the  day,  while  the  other,  The 
Meaning  of  Truth:  A Sequel  to  **  Pragma- 
tism** largely  consisting  of  a collection  of  arti- 
cles published  lM*fore.  continues  the  warfare 
against  rationalism  and  idealism.  The  perhsli- 
cals  of  tlie  dilTerent  countries  have  not  ct*ased 
discussing  the  so-called  “American”  philosophy; 
even  the  Germans,  who  ignored  tlie  contro- 
versy for  a long  time,  are  U^gimiiiig  to  show 
some  int<‘rest  in  It.  Tlie  German  translation 
of  Professor  .lames’s  f*ragmatism  has  Is'cn 
followed  by  a translation  of  bis  Payehology. 
Professor  Stein  devotes  considerable  spae<>  to 
the  new  movement  in  bis  Philosophisehe 
J»t  (legenirart,  and  a litth*  liook, 
l)er  I*raymatiamu8,  has  l>cen  written  on  it  by 
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Jaeoliy.  Among  fwimo  of  th^  othrr  roo<»nt  (*on- 
trilmtionn  to  tin*  aro  arlicl«*«  of 

Montague  in  the  Jovrnnt  of  l*hiltmophy,  of 

(f.  K.  Mtxirc  in  the  f*rorrrrlinfjM  of  the  Arin- 
totrlian  Society,  of  I'niillmn  in  tlie  Hecuc 
j)hihn^ophii{uc,  and  Tratt’a  IhkjU,  What  i$  ^*mg^ 
ntnliamf 

Interest  in  Kant  and  the  post-Kantians,  how- 
ever, has  not  al»at<*«i.  New  editions  of  the 
works  of  the  great  idealistic  philosophers  are 
Iteing  puldished;  Schellinp  Is  being  translate<l 
Into  Italian  and  Schopenhauer  into  French. 
The  Western  l*hi!os<iphlcal  Association  fq.  ▼.) 
devoted  its  Kastcr  nn'etiitg.  which  was  held  in 
St.  I^ouis  to  commemorate  the  m>mi-c<>titennial 
of  phibisophy  in  the  to  pa|XTs  on  II»*gelinn« 

ism.  An  abk*  lM>ok  by  the  well-known  Jtaliun 
Hegelian,  Crow,  has  lM>en  tran8lut4‘tl  into  Ger- 
man umler  the  title  H’oArrt  unti  A'«/sc/rejt  in 
Heyel'H  /'/ii7f>sopAtc.  Other  works  la^aring  on 
fiermnn  idiviHsm  which  have  njqN'nred  during 
the  year  an*:  Kronenlierg,  (ic«chichie  den  dcut- 
nrhen  /dro/i>miM,  vol.  i.  ( vol.  ii,  is  to  take  up 
German  idimliam  from  Kant  to  Hegel)  5 Cham- 
iMTlain.  Kant  (2d  ed.);  Arnold,  Jhitrng  zu  dem 
Material  der  (Irnchichtc  i'on  Kant*n  l^rhcn,  etc.; 
Ster!il)crg,  Vernuch  cincr  Entirieklungntfrnrhiehtc 
den  kaniiarhen  Denkenn;  Nelson,  r’litcraur/iMn- 
grn  uber  die  Entiricklungagcnchirhtr  der  knnt- 
ijiehen  Knkrnntniantheorir ; Prichard.  Kant*n 
Theory  of  Knoirledge.;  van  Bii'ma,  I.'rnpnrc  ct 
le  tempa  ckez  Itcibniz  ct  chez  Kant;  .Iordan, 
A'onr*  Strllung  zur  Mrtaphyaik,  etc.*,  Mendel, 
/>ic  (irunlagen  der  fichteaehen  Wianenaehafta^ 
lehre.  etc.;  Ijisson.  ndtrdgc  zur  flegrtforaehung ; 
Dittmann.  Per  Pegriff  den  Volkageinten  bd 
Jlegel;  O'Sullivan,  Kant  and  Hegel.  Silskind, 
per  Kin/tuna  Sehellingn  auf  die  Enttcicklung 
von  Sehleiermaehcra  Syntrm. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  here  the 
many  articles  and  l>ooks  on  the  theory  of  know*!- 
edp‘  which  have  appeared  in  1900.  Nearly 
all  the  papers  read  at  the  last  two  annual 
meetings  of  tl»e  American  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation were  on  epistemological  questions,  and 
the  subjects  of  the  general  discussion  In  l>oth 
years  were  of  the  same  nature;  “ Realism 
and  Idealism"  in  1908.  and  “The  Prohlem  of 
Time”  in  1909.  Besitles  the  bonks  in  this 
Held  already  noted  above,  we  call  attention  to 
the  following:  Kastil,  Studien  zur  nruem 

AVitrMMfm'ssfyirorie,  I.:  Dcacartea;  I'pliues,  flea- 
chiehte  der  Hhihnophie  ah  Erkrnntniaatheorie.; 
ITermant  and  van  do  Wnele,  Lea  princij>alea 
thf^orien  de  la  logpfue  enntempnrnine ; Groce, 
l.ogiea  come  arimra  del  eonertto  puro  (2d  ed.)  ; 
Fi»ns<*grive,  Eaaain  aur  la  eonnniannnce : St<>r- 
ring.  AT«fMAri/n/7  in  die  Erkrnntnianlheorie ; 
Messer,  Einfuhrung  tn  die  Erkenntnhntheorie ; 
Kern,  Pan  Erkenntninnprohlem  und  aeinc 
kritiaehe  Longing;  5^'bwnrt7.kopf,  Pan  HVsrn 
der  Erkenntnian : Miitic«*vic,  Zur  (trundlrgung 
der  Logik;  Stern,  Pna  Penken  und  aein 
Orgenatand ; Kspinasset,  L'vtre  et  etmnaUre; 
Maugf*,  Le  rotiona/ismc  comme  hypoih^ne 
methodologique.  Tlie  student  of  epistemology 
will  also  find  the  following  helpful:  Krcihig, 

Pie  intellrktuell*  n Funetionen;  .Miller,  The 
Pnyehology  of  Thinking ; Tlt4*hener,  i/ccturea  on 
the  Erjirrimental  1‘nuehology  uf  the  Thought 
Froeeaaea ; I’pliues,  Erkennininakriiiaehe  Fayrh* 
ologie ; Marshall,  ('•iuariounnras ; Maier,  Fngch* 
olngie  den  rmutionnlt  n Penkrna;  SoIImt.  I.n 
.Taensch.  Z.ur  Analyze  der  Hrnirhlawnhr’ 
nehmungen ; I/wy-Rnilil,  Lea  ftmofiotut  men* 


talea  dana  lea  aociZUa  infdri^urta; 
bdd,  Thier-und  Jfrnsr/icmYTst;  and  Hohs,  La 
naiASunre  dc  Vintelligence.  Tiie  fidlowiog  dii- 
cuss  the  logic  of  acieiioe  an<l  scientifie  cooee^ 
tionn:  \oLkroann,  Erkvnntniaatkeorrtufhr 

(Irundzuge  der  Aa/uricMscnsr/iu/fcn;  Brunl^ 
Aa  degradation  de  I'energie;  Baumann,  Der 
Wiaaenabegriff ; Knriques.  Lea  problemea  df  is 
sciVnre  et  de  la  logigue;  Bouty.  Iai  \ tvite  Kws- 
tiflgue;  Thomas,  Tannery,  and  others,  Ik  k 
mvthode  dana  tea  acieneea;  Haas,  Pie  Fnttnek' 
lungagrnchtchte  dea  Satzea  rim  der  ErKaltunj 
der  Kraft:  Bieganski,  Mcdiziniache  Lo^iL 

Sympf<»matic  of  the  increasing  interest  in  Kip 
cal  studies  are  the  many  discussions  on 
foundations  of  mathematics  which  luve  b?ri 
ap)>earing.  Among  the  articles  we  incniks 
those  of  Poincarf*,  Brunschvieg  and  Reyiw'si 
in  the  Jievue  de  metaphyrngue  et  de  mortU. 
Milhaud  in  the  Revue  phtU^nfiphigue ; IlsltUa^ 
in  Mind;  .lansen  in  the  Arehir,  /.  (ietek.  irr 
PAH.;  Glasenspp  in  Vachft  /.  \riaa.  Phil.:  Bj»- 
mann  in  Ann.  d.  .ValurpA.;  Brown,  R«>gt‘rs, 
Shelton  in  the  Journal  of  Fhiloatiphy,  lk>i4* 
on  the  subject  are  Peslmian,  l^a  $ysii^»a 
Ingiquea  et  la  logiatique;  I>H*lialaB,  FAudt  tr 
Vcapacc  et  le  tempa  (2d  «mI.)  ; H*‘ymond, 
et  mathematiguea  (1908);  \\>«s,  C'kr  tkt 

UVsen  der  .IfafAematiA  (1908). 

Philosophy  in  the  sense  of  metaphysif*.  or 
the  attempt  to  reach  a sysleninlic  concepii'a 
of  the  universe,  has  not  liren  neglected  dunoi 
the  past  year.  For  Oi>ee  as  for  Hegel  ^Wv* 
as  tlte  science  of  pure  concept”  is  the  phikH> 
phy  of  philosophy.  MilnsterUTg,  whose  I'k 
losophie  der  BVrfr  ap|>eare<l  in  190H, 
the  same  m*o-Fichtean  views  in  an  Knglisli  «.*• 
sion  muk*r  the  title  of  Eternal  Vnluea  Ul- 
who  show’s  the  influence  of  l>itzc,  present* 
llieory  of  the  world  in  a new  Imx>k:  A'«ov»- 

edge,  Life,  and  Rcaaoni  .In  Eaaatf  in  Kyntcm^'e 
Philoaophy.  II.  Jones  has  written  a 
and  inl4*ri*sting  little  book,  Ptealiam  an  c Pes’ 
fieal  Greed.  Books  of  the  same  trend  arc 
Coil’s  Man’a  Origin,  Pesfiny,  and  Puty:  Euo 
en’s  deiatige  Ftniniungen  der  flrqenwyirt  ''.tc 
4th  «1.  of  Orundbrgriffe  der  Orgrntrari)'.  »?■ 
E.  Navllle’s  la»t  work.  Lea  svsfi'wirs  de 
phic  ou  lea  pAi/osopAirs  affirmatirea.  All  th* 
thinkers  are  a Ivocates  of  some  form  of  Wcb' 
ism  or  spiritualism.  We  have  nlrtwly 
of  Jame-i’s  .4  Pluraliatic  Vnirrrae,  which 
po««*s  all  these  systems  in  metlKnl  and  re*c'fi 
it  sets  up  the  method  of  direct  and 
expiTicnop.  “ Philosophy  is  more  a 
of  passionate  ’ision  than  of  logic,  . . . I’C* 
only  finding  reisons  for  the  viaion  afterwirh. 
Reality  if  n(  t irrational  is  <at  lea.st  !♦ 
rational  in  its  constitution.  We  must  ^ 
hind  the  e«mtpptual  function  altogether  ^ 
look  to  tin*  n ire  primitive  flux  of  the  ue* 
ti<mal  life  for  reality's  true  shape  “Pbil-* 
phy  should  » ek  this  kind  of  living 
Htunding  of  th-  movement  of  reality,  not  f - ^ 
science  in  vai  ily  jialching  togvtlu’r  frsT^** 
of  its  d<^d  n sulta.^*  This  methcMl,  whicb  ^ 
may  cal!  S4*  isationalistic,  nnti-rationsl'*'*: 
mystical  and  voluntaristic,  yieUls  sn 
mimistic  or  pli  ralistic  pliilosopliy.  Tl»c 
man  Boex-Bon  , in  his  Ac  pluralismey***' 
la  dincontinui  ^ et  PhrtZroftrHf'ite  del 
notnrnea,  dccla  cs  that  pIiiraliHin  «le.«>errrs  f I 
dcveIo|H*d  UH»t  Kslically  aiul  |>ersistentir.  H 
that  tlie  resul  s of  ex]>erience  have  n-ier 
unfavorable  U it.  Tlie  following  bool< 
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al<Hi  prove  of  interest  to  pliilosophcrs:  ScliuU, 

l)tc  orio  dca  Lcbin*;  Kern,  />a< 

l‘ruhUm  ties  Lcbena;  Petrucci,  Es/iai  »ur  «nr 
(Arorie  de  la  vie  (11)08);  Kin^slainl,  Hvicntifie 
/deuliam;  or  JUaitvr  and  Force  and  Their  Ro^ 
hlion  to  Life  a$ui  Conaciouancas.  In  the  sec* 
oml  volume  of  hia  CJilTord  Lectures,  The 
Feience  and  J’hilosophif  of  the  Organiamt 
Drie^h  continues  his  protest  a^^inst  the  me- 
ctiuiiicul  tht^ory  of  life,  and  works  out  his 
own  neo-vitalistic  ther»ry.  Students  of  meta* 
phystca  will  also  be  interested  in  the  discus* 
sums  of  the  thiHjry  of  evolution  brought  out 
on  occasion  of  tlie  Darwin  centenary:  Fifty 

Ytara  of  Daricinism.*  Modern  Aapreta  of  Fvo- 
lution;  Centennial  Addresses,  etc.;  Darin'n 
amt  Mmlcrn  /Science,  etc.;  Poiilton,  Charlca 
Rarwin  and  the  Origin  of  the  Spi'cica;  Bald* 
will,  Evolution  and  the  llumanitica  (IlUO); 
Wnjjner,  (Jcachichte  dr#  LamarrArtsmus.  The 
April  numl>cr  of  the  Popular  St'ience  Monthly 
and  the  Miay  number  of  the  Pagchological  Re- 
vicio  are  devoted  to  ditTerent  pleases  of  Dar* 
winism  and  its  relations  to  difTerent  sciences. 

l*iio  number  of  w'orks  on  ethical  subjects 
and  problems  bearing  on  ethics  is  very  large, 
allowing  how  Intense  the  interest  in  this  field 
lias  become  during  recent  years.  Not  only 
are  the  general  principles  of  morality  l»oing 
subjected  to  renpwcsl  examination,  but  special 
problems  are  )>cing  taken  up  and  treated  in 
a critical  spirit.  Wo  note  also  a growing  in- 
terest in  the  questions  of  moral  education 
and  a remarkable  increase  in  studies  on  social 
and  political  ethics.  Of  the  more  general 
works  that  of  the  Italian  Croce,  Filoaofia  della 
practica,  follows  Hegelian  lines.  The  books  of 
Head,  iVafural  and  A/orial  Morala;  Perry,  The 
Moral  Economy;  and  Davies,  The  Moral  Life, 
are  characterized  hy  the  common  purpose  to 
remain  close  to  the  facts  of  moral  life,  or,  to 
e.x  press  it  in  the  language  of  Bead,  by  the 
endeavor  to  study  morals  as  a matter  of 
fact  and  cxp«rience.  instead  of  merely  worry* 
the  traditionary  abstract  idea^  in  the  fasJi* 
t>n  of  a scholastic  age.”  The  subject  is  to  be 
,tudi(Hl  in  the  light  of  inductive  biology, 
iHVcholngy,  and  nnthrop»dog>'.  Sarlo  ami  (.'alo, 
"rtzicipii  di  aciema  clira,  also  treat  ethics  ad 
in  imie|M.Mident  noriimUvc  s<'ience  in  which  the 
act  of  valuation  is  the  highest  fact.  For 
{odrigues,  Le  probli'mc  dr  rarfion,  there  is 
lilt  one  problem  for  ethics,  the  problem  ot 
f»nduct.  which  consists  in  placing  us  cn  rup- 
with  otlicrs.  Similar  in  spirit  to  the 
l»ovo  is  Unold,  Aufgabcn  und  Xicle  dra  Men- 
chcnlrbena  (2d.  ed.).  Souriau,  Lea  conditions 
u bonheur,  is  a reprcseiiLitive  of  the  old* 
uf^liloned  utilitarianism.  According  to  Pra* 
in<»8’s  Critique  dea  conditiona  de  Vaelion  (2 
oJsi. ),  ethics  has  for  its  nece^^ary  basis  a criti- 
lit*  of  the  conditions  of  action,  which  must  be 
niffht  just  as  Kant  sought  the  conditions  of 
noNvledge.  Cronin.  Hett  ncr  of  Ethica,  und  Wil- 
ma* Philoaophin  moralit  (15H)8)  Ir^at  the  sub- 
-ct  from  tlie  neo-scholastic  stamlpoint.  Ottley’s 
/triftHan  hLaa  find  Ideata  is  an  outline  of 
lirinlian  ethical  theory.  An  Ituliun  Nietzsche 
apiM'nrH  in  the  |)ersi>n  of  l/*o  Sera,  whose 
K>Ic  has  tn'en  translated  into  Knglish  under 
lO  title;  On  the  7'raeka  of  Life:  The  Im- 
ctra^ity  of  Morality.  Urban’s  Valuation:  Its 
citure  and  Itn  Latoa,  U a painstaking  psycho* 
analysiH  of  our  worth-exjKTiences,  to* 
>tJK-r  with  an  attempt  at  uii  outline  of  a 


coherent  philosophy  of  values.  Berguer’s  La 
notion  du  mUur  (11)08)  also  analyzes  the  no- 
tion of  value  and  show's  its  im)K»rtHnci>  for 
theology'.  The  second  volume  of  llastings’a 
Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethica  contains 
many  articles  on  ethics. 

Books  on  sfieclal  phases  of  ethics  are:  Choi* 
let.  La  morale  eat  clle  une  setrnref;  Jmissain, 
ItC  fondrmcni  paychologigue  de  la  morale/ 
Paroili,  //C  pro5/:'mc  moral  cf  la  penave  con- 
temporaine  (lUlU);  Aslan,  L*exptrience  et 
Pinren/ion  en  morale  (1908);  I.croy,  Eaquiaace 
do  morale  et  do  soctolo^tcy  Baumann,  Le  coeur 
humain  ct  lea  lota  dc  la  paychologie  positiviate ; 
Stumpf,  Vom  ethiachen  kcepticiamua ; Scblesin* 
ger,  Der  Regriff  dea  /deals  (1908);  Paullian, 
La  morale  dc  Vironie;  Petersen,  /lauan/tOJl, 
Determiniamua  nnd  Fotaliamus;  Sarlo  and 
Calo,  La  patologia  mentale.  etc.  Tlie  student 
of  ethics  will  also  be  interested  in  the  follow* 
ing:  Nadcjde,  Die  biologiache  Theoric  der  Luai 

und  Vnluat  (1908);  Kibot,  ProbU'mea  de 
pAj/cAo/of;ie  a/ferfiw,*  Joteyko  and  Stefanow'ska, 
Paycho-phyaiologic  dc  la  douleurj  C.  and  W. 
Stern,  Erinntrung,  Auaaage  and  Liige  in  der 
craten  Kindhcit. 

Books  on  the  evolution  of  morals,  moral 
ideals  and  the  history  of  ethics  are:  Aliier, 

Belot  and  others,  Moralea  et  religiona;  Kiicken, 
The  Problem  of  Human  Life  (translation); 
Nordau  Der  Sinn  dor  (Jeachichte:  I.4ifargue,  Le 
drterminiame  ^conomique  da  K.  .Varx;  llughcs. 
The  Ethica  of  Jewiah  ApocrypAai  Literature; 
King,  The  Ethica  of  Jcmia;  Kinkel,  Der  Hu- 
manitdtagedanke : Spranger,  W.  von  Humboldt 
und  die  Humanitdtaidcc ; M.  Wundt,  Geachichtc 
der  gru'chiachen  Ethik,  Verwcuen,  Daa  Problem 
der  iri7h*na/rriAei(  in  der  Scholaaiik;  Ethik; 
Mauslxach,  Ethik  dea  hi.  .\uguatinua,  2 vnls. 
Band’s  Vlaaaicul  Moraliata  in  a useful  scliK'tion 
of  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  great  ethical 
writers. 

Books  on  moral  education  and  allied  fields 
are:  Payot,  The  Education  of  the  Will  (trans.); 
la*clf“re,  LVdMtyKion  irntrale  ra)io»u7/<’;  .'^piller. 
Moral  Education  in  Eighteen  Countrica,  and 
Pfipera  on  Moral  Education : Scott.  Ettcial  Edu- 
cation; Natorp,  Rosuilpddagogik,  uml  PhHoao- 
phie  «.  Pddagogik ; O’Shea,  Htjcial  Development 
and  Education;  Milnch,  A'u//ur  u.  Ei :ichung ; 
Bowe,  Habit-Formation  and  the  Ecicnce  of 
Teaching;  M.  Mackenzie,  HegeVa  Educational 
Theory  and  Practice. 

Among  the  many  works  on  social,  legal  and 
political  ethics  and  sociology  the  following  will 
prove  of  siTvicc:  Tiinnies,  Die  Hitte;  Sully- 

Prudhommo,  Le  lien  aocial;  Duguit,  Le  droit 
aorial,  etc.;  Beclier,  Der  Dartriniamua  u,  die 
8o:iale  Ethik;  Novicow,  Le  critique  du  dar- 
xciniame  aortal;  Aslanian,  Lea  pn'nrtpra  de 
Vrvolution  aociale;  Wallas,  Human  .Yatorc  in 
Politica;  Traub,  Ethik  u.  Xopitaliamua;  Kos* 
tnneeki,  Arbeit  u.  .irmut:  Beveridge,  /7«rm- 
ployment ; Maxwell,  //O  crime  et  la  aocioH^; 
I*5irson«,  Rraponaibility  for  Crime.;  Provost, 
He.  la  proatitution  dea  enfanta;  K<ihler,  Ijchr- 
burh  der  Rechtaphiloanphie;  l*icard,  Ac  droit 
pur;  Vi*cchio,  11  eoniTito  della  nature  c il 
pWnripto  del  diritto;  Kohler,  Der  Vcrgrltunga- 
gedankc,  etc.;  OpiMUiheinicr,  Criminal  Reapon- 
aibility  of  Lunatiea;  W’as»i*rmann,  Regriff  u. 
(Srenzen  der  A'rtmina/jt/ahXtA;;  Ktlinger,  Daa 
VerhrechfTprohlem ; Duprez,  Etude  mt'-diro- 
atrial  aur  lea  queationa  de  reaponaabilitd 
allenui'e;  Thomas,  Ftmrrc  Book  of  StxHal  Ori- 
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gina;  Coolry,  Hucial  Organizalion ; IValKwly, 
AppriMtch  to  the  ^’ocitt/  UolxTly,  So‘ 

ciolotfiv  dv  I'actiim;  tic  (irccf,  J*rrvia  dc  aovioto' 
gic;  Ivutu,  Im  pairhc  a<»'ialt‘;  Matuqiiiii,  Jxi 
psgchologii'  Hociaie  dv  (i.  Tnrdv;  DavU,  i*Hgcho' 
iogirnl  Intvrprvtuliona  of  Horivtg;  Fouillt'v. 
aoriatijnnc  ct  la  rt^formialc.  \'t>liinic 

iii.  of  Maycr’a  Statiatik  u.  OvaelUchaflatchr^ 
contains  mural  statistics. 

A numlier  of  |»oml  books  on  a?stlM*(ics  have 
Uvii  ]iublisht‘(i,  atiion^r  tlK'tn  1Ih‘  foUtming: 
Volkclt,  Sgatvm  dvr  Aiathvtik\  vol,  II.  (IlUO); 
('rocc»  Ealhrtic  aa  Scivnre  of  f^xprraaion  and 
bVnrrtjf  lAiiguialic  (trans.)  ; Cliristianst-n, 
l^hiloaophiv  dvr  Kuujtt : (’oniflius.  /,7rwu*«f* 
argvavtza  dvr  bUdvndi'n  Kuuat:  (lonion,  f.’s/Arf- 
ica;  Neumann.  A‘iM/iVAru«j;  in  die  Avathvtik 
dvr  (ivgvmtart ; I^lo,  Lea  ai^timenta  rHthvtiguva 
anti  L'vathfHiguv  rxperimentalv  vontvmporaine 
TIk»  scctmti  volume  of  W'umit's  great 
work  on  Vdlkerpagcholngic  is  devoted  to  a 
genetic  psycbological  study  of  Art. 

In  the  history  of  philosophy  the  great  work 
of  Hm?  year  is  the  universal  history  of  philoso- 
phy {Allgrmvine  Oeachichte  der  l*hiloaophie, 
ap|>earing  as  vol.  v.  of  hultur  dvr  (ivgvntrart), 
which  deals  with  the  philosophy  of  primitive 
p»*oples,  Oriental  philosophy  tillmltH*.  Islam, 
Jewish,  Chinese,  Jnfmnese),  and  Kuro|K<an  phil- 
osophy. The  contributora  to  this  volume  are 
scholars  of  the  highest  rank:  WuntU,  Ohlenberg, 
Goldzilier,  OrulK*,  Inouye,  von  Aniim,  Baeiim- 
ker  and  Wiiulelband.  There  have  also  l)een 
published,  larsides  the  many  historical  works 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the 
following:  Ilusse,  Von  Plotin  su  (lovthv;  Hryk, 

A’nfin'cA/un^sgcsc/iic/i/e  dvr  S’aturKiaavnachaft; 
a translation  of  de  Wulf’s  lliatorg  of  l/<</tcr<if 
/'/it7f>sopAi/;  Orabniann,  hie  (ivarhivhte  dvr 
arholaatiaehen  i/cfAorfc/  Itonilla  y San  Martin, 
lliatoria  de  la  filoaofia  eapaiitda  haatn  el  aiglo 
XI!.;  Morselli,  Introduzione  alia  ftlaofia  mod' 
ema;  IJndsay,  Studiva  tn  Ktiropt'ttn  1‘hilonophg ; 
Perrier,  The  Ifeviral  of  Hcholaatir  Pkilmophg 
in  the  XIX.  Centurg;  Hodrero,  KravHio:  Zuc- 
cante,  Hovrate;  Taylor,  Plato;  Hartmann, 
Plata*H  Lvhrc  dra  PHna ; Dies,  Ixi  drfini' 
lion  dv  I'vtrc  vt  la  nature  dva  idrva  dnna 
le  Hophiaic  de  Plato,  and  Ac  egclc  niys/u/uc; 
Stewart,  Ptalo’a  htM'trine  of  IdcoH;  A.  M.  Wat- 
son, .1  n’.vfof/e’/»  rntiWswtf  of  Plato;  Whitby, 
The  \\  iatlotn  of  i‘lotinua;  K1s«h‘,  Xvoplaloniam 
in  delation  to  ('hriatian  Philoaophg ; Dnhem, 
htudva  aur  Lvonardo  dc  Vinri,  3 V(ds.  (IIMMMI)  ; 
Strowski,  Paaval  vt  son  temfta.  3 vols.  1 iJtOT  SI  ; 
OM'on,  p/it7oxop/iic  grurralc  dc  J.  Lockr ; 
Thomas,  I^pinoza'a  Indivulunliamua  ii.  Panthvia- 
mtta;  Krnser,  Itvrkvlrg  and  Spiritual  Kvnliam; 
Kahit?:,  hit:  /*Ai7o«opAu*  dra  juntfcn  Lnbni:;  Ihi- 
ville.  Lvibniz  historivn ; Dumont,  Xicvdaa  de  Bt^- 
guclin;  Van  Hii^ma.  .1/.  h’nutzen.  La  cri7iV/uc  de 
Vharmonie  prrvtahlir;  Dedieu,  .l/ontn?»/wo  u <7 
fa  tradition;  Ia*derhogcn,  F.  SrhlvtivVa 
(Jvavhirhlsphiloaojdiir : ( 'ramaus*u>|.  La  ;*Ai7o.so- 
pbie  rvligiruac  dv  Srhlvit  naai  hvr ; Ti>‘S«Tand, 
L'anthroptdogic  dv  Uainv  dr  liiran  ; Kowalenki, 
Srhopt  nhauvr  «.  a^  inv  W<  ltan.wvhauung ; Kich- 
ert,  Schopt  nhaurr : Duheritie.  i’ointr  vt  aon 

ivuvrv;  l.acoinlH>,  7'ninr.  hisltoim  vt  ativiologur ; 
Neve,  La  philosophiv  dc  Tainr;  Palhories.  /fos- 
mini  (IIMIS);  Milggi*.  MtCsvIo  ; Pichter, 
Sivtzsvhv,  aciH  l.tbi  n u.  avin  W'l  >k ; HrUMing, 
haaakv  fitoaofivr;  Windelhan.l,  hir  /7n7o«o;i/<j> 
trn  dvutachvn  (iriatraUUn  dvr  XIX.  Jahrhun' 


dtrta;  l*rezz<jlini,  if.  f’roce;  Steenborgen,  B<t| 
son’s  in/tii/irc  f^hiloaofthiv. 

FHLORIDZIN  (svn.  17iijo8it>7.iM'M,  pHur 
ui/.i.N)  is  a gluininide  olitaimnl  from  Uc 
root  of  the  up  >le.  |s‘ur.  cherry,  etc.,  and  hsi 
the  chemical  formula  C2,1ImO,^2H^).  It  o^ 
curs  as  minute  white  slightly  pinkish  crvsUK 
of  a silky  texture,  or  as  a pale  yellow  light 
crystalline  jM>wter,  odorless  and  having  at  first 
a hitter  and  tien  a sw<H*t  taste.  It  Is  freelr 
soluble  in  hot  water.  Phloridziii  de?itroy»  the 
malarial  }>arasite,  and  is  recommcnde<!  as  ib 
nntiiKTioiiic  in  malaria,  hut  its  chief  use  U 
as  a nwans  of  testing  tlie  functional  activity 
of  the  kidney.  When  administered  to  man 
or  animals  it  prwluci’s  glycosuria  of  renal  ori- 
gin. in  addition  to  f>olyurla.  To  test  the  per- 
meahility  of  the  kidney  1-12  of  a grain  of  the 
drug  is  dissolvtKl  in  15  minims  of  a 0.5  p«*r  cent 
solution  of  sodium  carl*onate  and  injected  hypo* 
dermatically.  'ilucosc  should  ap|»»*Hr  in  thf 
urine  in  from  !15  minutes  to  a half  hour  and 
tin*  secretion  c>f  sugar  continue  for  two  to 
four  hours.  The  urine  of  each  kidney  U ed- 
lecte<i  separately. 

PHOSPHATE.  See  Febtiuzers. 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  See  FEBTn-i2E*s. 
PHOTOGRAPHY.  Hecext  PB(HjBr-<ss  i!f. 
The  most  conspicuous  atlvaricc  in  the  last  frv 
years  has  been  in  color  photography,  which  haf 
not,  however,  aa  yet  yielded  the  results  that  bad 
iM-en  hofH'd  for  it.  The  aniline  pigownts 
which  under  proper  conditions  yield  such  beau- 
tiful results  are  fugitive,  and  certain  chemical 
reactions,  prcnlucing  slight  chang«»s  in  the  com- 
position of  the  sensitive  material,  are  frequent 
causes  of  unsatisfactory  reproductions  of  the 
original  colors.  Reports  of  improvetl  methodi 
are  constantly  being  published,  and  doiibtlo^s  in 
time  a |M*rfepted  color  process  will  tn*  found. 
Nevertheh'ss  advances  were  being  made  and  more 
s<*nsitive  and  improved  son'en  plates  f«»r  tak- 
ing [ihotographic  transparencies  in  c<»lors  were 
made.  'i’lH*  “ autochrome  **  plate  developed  by 
Lumiere  was  improved  so  that  its  dt^v'elopment 
was  rendertHl  more  simple  and  could  bi»  carried 
on  by  yellow  light,  instead  of  in  compkde  dark- 
ness as  was  at  first  demandetl.  CHher  ooh»r 
w’reen  plates  were  8uc«‘ssfully  iise<l  tluring  tb< 
year,  and  in  some  cases  plate  and  aert'on  werf 
conihiiietl  instead  of  being  separate  as  waa  pre- 
viously newssary. 

l*rogr«*^»  was  also  made  during  tin?  year  wilb 
telegraphic  transmission  of  pictures  and  pboUv 
graphs,  ami  the  Korn  telautograph  where  a 
half-tone  photograph  is  printed  on  motal  foil 
and  attached  to  a revolving  cylinder.  ovc*r  which 
fwisses  a steel  tracing  point,  was  still  furtbeT 
deveIo|HMl  during  the  year.  In  thU  device  the 
current  is  interrupted  by  the  glue  lint's  of  the 
half  tone  print  on  the  tin  foil,  and  at  the  dis- 
tant station  a silver  wire  rises  and  falls  s-*> 
(lint  a slit  through  which  light  passes  to  the 
Hennitive  film  on  A drum  revolving  synchror>ously 
with  the  original  transmitting  drum,  makt's  t 
rectird  on  the  sensitive  paper,  which  is  •nb- 
sequently  developed.  A numlier  of  tests  of  thi» 
invent i<m  were  made  during  the  year  over  ei*o- 
siileralile  distances,  and  indicated  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  method. 

Inereased  attention  was  paid  to  nature  phot«»c- 
rnphy,  and  interesting  studies  were  made  of 
anitnaU  in  their  native  liaunts.  under  unu«iu 
conditions.  An  imjKirtant  series  of  pictures 
made  by  A.  liadclytre  Uugmore  in  lie 
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“ bip  gatn6  country”  of  Africa,  in  which 
^iratfcA,  riiinocoroMCA,  ))ip|M>pntjitnuM'it,  liotia  uml 
tip.*rii  were  photoj»rttj)ho«i  at  clow*  run^c  l»y  the 
uac  of  8|M'ciul  u|){mruiua  aa  well  oh  with  tel- 
ephotic  lenses.  In  certain  cases  the  batteries 
of  eanieraa  were  urranjred  to  Ik?  automatically 
«*x|)ot<ie<l  by  IhiHli-H^ht  under  (?IectricaI  control, 
linprjrtaiit  improvements  were  bI.ho  made  in  sub- 
utpicouA  photo^n'aphy,  and  the  st\idy  of  fisties 
and  other  marine  life  was  carried  on  under 
new  conditions. 

Alon^  with  the  increased  use  of  moving  pic- 
tures, tlK*re  have  been  a numl>er  of  attempts  to 
s(‘curft  pliotographic  reproduction  in  the  natural 
colors.  During  the  year  apparatus  Invented  by 
Ihirriecdli,  Friese-tireene,  and  Trlmn  and  Smith, 
was  shown  where  the  principle  of  presenting 
colored  images  to  the  eye  in  rapid  succession 
was  utilized.  Various  images  were  colored  re<l, 
yellow  and  blue,  and  the  successive  presentations 
VoIIuwchI  so  rapidly  that  the  eye.  Wing  unable 
to  separate  them,  combined  them  into  one  pic- 
ture. The  application  of  the  moving  picture 
principle  to  the  microscope,  whicli  had  been  sug- 
gested previously  for  physiological  investiga- 
was  develo|K*d  in  connection  with  the  iiltra- 
n»icro8co|K*  by  Dr.  Comandon.  This  invention 
wa.s  wmsidertnl  of  considerable  educational  im- 
|K»rtance.  inasmuch  as  such  processes  as  the 
strtigglo  of  the  blood  corpuscles  with  their 
iiiicrolH?  enemies  could  l>e  actually  reprewmted. 

A curious  instance  of  the  application  of  mov- 
ing pictures  is  shown  by  the  faet  of  its  use  by 
the  Unitwl  Stales  Reclamation  iService  to 
tlemonstrate  practical  oj>erutions  in  irrigation 
and  farming.  The  contrasting  of  improvtKl 
methods  with  those  less  satisfactory,  when 
shown  by  such  moans,  is  naturally  of  great 
value  to  the  land  owner  or  farmer. 

During  the  year  photographic  surveying, 
which  f«»r  ten  years  or  more  had  l«een  list'd  w’ith 
considerable  success  in  Canada  luid  India,  found 
increased  application.  By  photographic  inetluKls 
a rapid  survey  could  l>e  moile,  esjM*eially  in 
inountaiiioiiH  (*tmntry  where  rugged  |x‘uks  and 
other  imt>ortaiit  lamlmorks  could  1m*  identified 
readily  on  the  plates.  In  fact,  photngruphio 
riiethmls  are  now  dimmed  essential  in  all  rapid 
t<>|M»graphic  surveys  on  a largi*  scale,  an<l  the  ac- 
curacy alUiini'd  is  lM*ing  constantly  increased. 
Not  only  tiie  directions  and  distunees  are  read- 
ily obtained,  but  also  altitudes  that  are  siitH- 
cieiitly  accurate  for  many  pur|K>st*s.  Standard 
f v|M*s  of  instniinenls,  capable  of  precise  luljust- 
iiient.  are  in  use,  and  special  lenses  have  been 
Jovisod. 

It  has  lK*cn  found  more  ceonomical  in  topo- 
graphical where  maps  are  constantly  un- 

Icrgoing  revision,  to  |>h«»tograph  the  “mother 
•nup,”  so  to  si>enk,  and  pre{>are  small  etlitions 
for  use  until  the  final  results  are  obtained, 
riie  making  of  very  large  photographs  is  now 
II  use  by  tile  United  Statc.s  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
ind  a specially  design<‘<l  apparatus  has  beon 
iistnlled  through  which  a slM*ct  of  sensitized 
■>A|M‘r,  six  fis*t  in  w’idth,  may  Ik*  pasncil  and 
tn<fergr>  autninaticnlly  the  progr«*ssive  ojs’ra- 
ion»  of  printing,  toning.  wjiMliIng.  and  drying, 
riic  preservation  of  printed  or  written  docii- 
iients  of  value,  as  in  insurance  ofii(K*s,  is  a 
Towing  application  of  jihotography.  Kh*ctrlc 
noiiiiting  presses  for  Uh*  purpose  of  fixing  the 
-riiit  on  a card  have  reivntly  lHM»n  introduced 
1 large  establishments.  Professor  K.  \V,  W'ood, 
f the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  shown 


PHOTOTHERAPY 

some  interesting  effocta  in  photography  made  by 
ex|K)sure  Isith  to  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet 
invisible  rays  of  light. 

PHOTOTHERAPY.  A tendency  toward  re- 
striction in  the  employment  of  the  Roentgen 
ray  rather  than  a widening  of  its  applica- 
tion, w’as  noticeable  during  1000.  Its  use  in 
all  but  very  sup»'rfieiiil  cancers  was  practically 
abandoned.  It  is  now'  liellcved  that  only  in 
external  conditions,  such  as  epithelioma  of  the 
skin  and  rodent  ulcer  can  cure  lie  anticipated. 
Klischer  and  Kngi*l  have  iiivestigatis!  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rays  on  tho  blood  since  lfi04. 
lAUikemin,  a disease  of  tho  bliKMl  characterized 
by  swelling  of  the  lynipluitic  glands,  enormous 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  an  undue  mul- 
tiplication of  the  white  eell  elements  of  the 
bUsid,  is,  according  to  these  authors,  definitely 
inlluencx'd  for  the  la-tter.  and  in  some  cases 
symptomatically  cure<l  by  exposure  to  the  X- 
ray.  Early  treatment  is  udvis^sl.  Iteginning 
with  shiirt  exp»>aures  to  avoid  toxic  symptoms, 
which  niay  be  produced  by  the  destruction 
and  absorption  of  large  numbers  of  blood  cells 
in  the  body.  Treatments  arc  intermittent  and 
close  w'stch  is  kept  on  the  |>aticnUs  blood  and 
weight.  Tlie  mam  point  is  to  work  with  as 
small  a dc»sage  of  the  rays  as  possible.  No 
case  is  reconUsi  of  jH*rmnnrnt  recovery,  and  It 
is  staU*d  that  in  time  the  rays  lose  their  In- 
fluence, the  tissues  Ixvoming  immune  to  their 
action.  A case  of  syringomyelia  was  cured 
symptomatically  by  HoHngren  and  Wiman. 
Auliertin  and  Bordet  found  it  possible  to  de- 
stroy the  thymus  gland  in  animals  without 
altering  the  other  organs  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gland,  and  therefore  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  the  X-ray  in  tumors  of  the  thymus. 

Radium  was  used  in  1009  to  an  extent 
only  limited  hy  the  extreme  scarcity  and  the 
high  cost  of  this  curious  element.  The  mines 
at  Johannestiml  in  Austria  produecil  about 
Ifi  grains  of  the  pure  substance,  which  it  was 
inteinled  to  sell  in  the  form  of  radium  bromide 
to  charitable  institutions  and  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, at  llie  rate  of  $244  [>er  portion  of  1-WUh 
of  a grain.  It  is  known  that  certain  substances 
have  tho  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
raitium  emanations  for  a greater  or  less  time, 
so  that  they  tbemselves  iM-eome  radioactive,  and 
search  is  lK*ing  made  for  same  material  that 
may  l»e  charged  w’lth  radial  activity  and  used 
therapeutically  in  tlie  same  way  as  radium 
itself.  Water,  it  is  well  knowm,  can  l>e  reii- 
dercfl  radioactive  by  contact  with  radium  or 
pitchblende,  and  certain  springs  are  l>elieved 
to  owe  their  curative  virtues  to  minute 
amounts  of  this  element  contained  in  them. 
These  waters,  however,  soon  lose  their  potency 
when  removed  from  contact  with  radium. 
Water  artificially  chargc<I  is  of  low  potency 
and  loses  its  cfTicncy  in  a few  days;  neverthe- 
less such  water  1ms  Ims'd  used  internally  and 
for  baths  w'ith  good  results.  A more  promis- 
ing Hiibslancc  is  eoeoanut  charcoal.  Accord- 
ing to  Sholn'r,  tins  siihstancc  will  absorb  and 
retain  radium  entanntions  and  can  Ik*  raised 
to  a high  degrtH*  of  activity  compared  with 
water  (200  or  filMl  times).  He  has  sue- 

ciediKl  in  taking  photographs  with  charcoal  so 
charged.  The  practical  application  of  this  dis- 
covery lies  in  the  cheapness  with  which  the 
agent  can  he  pri*]iarefl.  The  charcoal  retains 
its  activity  for  at  least  two  weeks  and  can 
be  cliarg«‘d  over  and  over  again.  It  may  Im* 
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cathoilo,  nix!  further  that  the  rav8  on  thia  aide 
ore  mure  |>eiie(ratin^  than  thoae  on  tlie  aide 
nearer  the  cathmie.  Th»»  disayninK’try  Ima  iM*en 
investigated  by  Stark,  who  concludes  from  it 
that  the  old  ethc*r*|>ulsc  tlu^ory  of  cathode  rays 
IR  untenable.  On  Um;  other  hand.  Sommerfeld 
has  allempted  to  show  by  theoretical  computa* 
tion  that  the  diRRymmetry  determined  by  ex* 
periment  agre<*s  closely  with  that  to  1m*  exp«‘oted 
according  to  the  latter  hypothesis.  The  question 
is  still  an  open  one,  and  can  only  be  settled  by 
further  c.xperimcntation. 

Ligitt.  After  several  years  of  work  MiclH*l- 
son  has  succeiKled  in  perfecting  a machine 
capable  of  ruling  gratings  whose  resolving  p<>wer 
is  comparable  with  that  of  the  eclielon  spectro- 
aco|)e,  tl»e  increased  precision  of  the  ruling  mak- 
ing iiossihle  the  use  of  larger  gratings.  The 
grating  spectroscope  has  the  advantage  over 
tite  echelon  of  much  greater  ease  of  manipula- 
tion and  little  confusion  of  lines  due  to  s|M*ctra 
of  dilTerent  orders.  For  this  reason  the  perfect- 
ing of  this  ruling  machine  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a distinct  advance  in  spectral  work. 

The  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization in  the  infra-red  has  been  investigated 
by  U.  ^fver.  He  found  that  in  crystals  of  fluor- 
8j»ar,  rock-salt,  and  sylvin  the  amount  of  rota- 
tion decreased  continually  with  increising  wave- 
length to  the  longest  wave-length  us^'d  (ahoiit 
nine  thousandths  of  a millimetre).  This  is  in 
agrjrment  with  Dnide’s  ther»ry  of  tlie  Faraday 
elTt*ct,  but  does  not  show  definitely  which  of  his 
two  developments  of  that  tlM?ory,  the  one  baaed 
on  the  assumption  of  molecular  currents  or  the 
other  on  the  Hall  efTect,  is  correct, 

R.  W.  Wood,  continuing  his  researches  on 
sodium  vapor,  has  extended  the  principal  Bab 
nR*r’s  series  of  double  spectral  lines  for  this 
metal  as  far  as  the  fortyeiglith  lino  (n-50). 
The  most  complete  series  hitherto  ol»servj*d  was 
that  of  hydrogen,  of  which  thirty  lines  had  Wn 
found  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The*  last  twenty-two 
lines  in  the  so<Uum  series  arc  crowded  into  a 
Rjiectrnl  range  less  than  that  between  the  two 
1)  lines. 

Sound,  Lloyd  and  Agnew  have  carried  out  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  experiments  bearing 
on  tlM?  old  controversy  as  to  whether  the  quality 
of  a note  is  influenced  hy  variations  in  the 
duiiM'M  of  its  overtones.  Alternating  currents  of 
lartiioiiically  related  frequencies  produced  by 
s|K’ciaIly  designed  generators  were  combined  in 
a telephone.  The  alternators  W’ere  arrangml  in 
two  sets  with  two  driving  motors,  one  s<‘t  Iving 
used  to  furnish  the  fundamental,  while  the  other 
w*t  j*rcMluced  the  overtones.  When  the  tw’o  driv- 
ing motors  were  run  slightly  out  of  synchronism, 
a gradual  shifting  of  phase  Ivtween  the  funda- 
mental and  the  overtones  occurred,  but  no  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  note  proiluced  by 
their  combination  could  l«e  detected.  This  r^ 
suit  Ih  in  agnvinent  with  the  view  held  by 
ifelmholtz  and  Kelvin. 

U)WKST  TKMPKRATirBB.  In  I^'vden,  IT.  Kamcr- 
liiigh  Oimes  has  sucemied  in  liquefying  helium 
nnd  found  its  boiling-point  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure to  1m*  - 208.5*  C.  By  cooling  liquid  helium 
by  rapid  evaporation  at  low  pressures,  he  ob- 
tained a tenijM-rature  lower  than  2.5*  absolutc- 
The  critical  pressure  of  helium  was  found  to  be 
approximalely  2.76  atmospheres. 

PINCHOT,  (tlFFOKD.  Sis»  Korkhtry;  Land:S, 
Priii.ir,  and  Cn-itko  Statkm.  AdminiHiratwn. 

PITTSBXXBG.  See  Pknnsylvania. 


PITTSBURG,  l.'MVKasiTY  of.  An  iD#fit> 
tion  of  higiier  learning,  in  Pittsburg,  Pi, 
foiimbsi  in  as  the  Western  Vnlx-ersitT  of 

Pennsylvania.  The  name  was  changi*d  ta  hi 
present  form  in  P>08.  The  I'niversity  ioclodn 
a college  of  lil»eral  arts,  a graduate  lebonl 
school  of  engineering,  department  of  Uw,  de- 
partment of  iiK'dicine,  summer  school,  ctdWp*  of 
pharmacy,  department  of  dentistry  and  stbocl 
of  mines.  It  also  conducts  a system  of  evraii| 
schools.  The  attendance  in  IflOR-fi  w’as  1243. 
whom  108  were  in  tl»e  undergraduate  depart- 
ment,  371  in  the  medical  college,  and  231  in  11m 
colhqje  of  pharmacy.  The  faculty  ntunber^d 
183.  There  were  in  the  library  12,000  volmw^s. 
T1k5  new  School  of  Mines  building,  the  founda- 
tion for  which  was  laid  in  1008,  compht*^ 
in  May,  IHOO,  at  a cost  of  owr  |>200,000.  Tbe 
prtHlucti\*e  funds  of  tlie  University  amouDt<*d 
in  limq  to  $507,478,  and  the  total  niconac 
$‘2CM).308.  The  chancellor  la  Samuel  Black  Vk* 
Cormick. 

PLAGUE.  During  IfiOft  the  plague  wu  ia 
abeyance  in  India,  and  the  deaths  numiicred 
hundreds  instead  of  thousands;  but  a|:^rebes- 
siuns  exist  that  it  may  leappear  in  epidmie 
form.  In  1890  the  present  pjindemic  l»egjin.  ii 
the  Bombay  Pr«*sldency,  where  it  caused  221S 
deaths,  the  mortality  increasing  to  .M.lKW  tW 
following  year.  The  dist>ase  spread  steadily  un- 
til IfttMi,  whi*n  a great  decrease  occurred,  aad 
g;ive  rise  to  hopes  that  the  scourge  had  ej- 
jM*nded  its  virulence,  but  in  1907  it  broke  out 
with  fresh  vigor  and  caused  more  deatbs  thas 
ever — alM>ut  1,316,000,  In  1908,  the  deaths  fell 
to  149,0(Hl.  It  is  estimateil  tliat  the  total  mor- 
tality since  the  disease  appeared  is  6,200, W*). 
iSc*«  Vital  Statistics. 

Ut*cent  investigation  in  India  and  in  Califomii 
have  donioiistrnU‘d  tliat  fleas  play  an  imporunt 
part  in  conveying  plague  from  rats  to  max. 
'Hie  common  rat  flea  of  India  {Pulrx  po/hdai) 
is  especially  implicated  in  that  country.  Tke 
Unit«*d  States  J'ublic  Health  and  Marine  Hia- 
pital  St*rvico  has,  since  1907,  collected  a»d 
ideiitiflcd  fleas  from  different  w'a  porta,  in  cot 
necfi«m  with  plague  prophylaxis.  It  has  beet 
demonstrated  that  the  Pulrx  f>allif1u9  has  a wid* 
distribution,  and  is  common  in  the  Unitel 
States. 

PLANETS  AND  PLANETOIDS.  Sec  As 

TBONOMY. 

PLANT  BREEDING.  Soe  Botant, 

PLANT  DISEASES.  See  Botany. 

PLANT  PATHOI/OGY.  See  Botajtt. 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  See  Bota.'vt. 

PI'ATINUM,  Platinum  is  obtaintnl  in  tbf 
UniUMl  States  as  a by-proiiiict  in  placer  grif 
mining.  All  the  metal  prfKJuce<l  ia  recorrrtd 
from  placer  mines  in  Oregon  and  Califoma 
Tlie  production  in  1908  amoiinte<l  to  750  fiw 
ounces,  valued  at  $14,250.  This  was  nearb 
double  tbe  quantity  obtained  in  1007.  The 
IM»rU  of  platimim’froni  other  countries,  ehkir 
Russia,  in  1908,  amount(*d  to  4237  ptmnd^  ef 
platinum  ore,  valued  at  $1,093,754,  and  134, IB 
pmnds  of  manufactured  products,  valued  at 
229,873.  The  price  of  ingot  platinum  per  trfy 
ounce  in  Xew'  ^’ork  markets  varitnl  in  19'*' 
from  $18.20  to  $24.50.  TIm*  production  in  1M> 
in  tiK*  United  Stales,  so  far  as  could  he  asm- 
tnined  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  nliout 
same  as  in  1908.  Most  of  this  wa,#»  recov«»i 
from  tlie  mint  wlicre  certain  quantities  are 
covered  every  year  as  u by-product  iu  the  rttt 
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iiig  of  gold  and  silver.  The  largest  quantity  of 
the  metal  is  produced  in  Russia,  where  in  1000, 
taking  the  actual  returns  for  eleven  months  and 
estimating  the  ouput  for  Deoemlier,  the  Engi' 
nci'Ttng  and  Mining  Journal  estimates  that  184, • 
240  ounces  of  crude  metal  were  produced,  con- 
taining 83  per  cent,  of  platinum.  This  is  an 
increase  of  10,7  per  cent,  over  the  production  of 
1008.  The  gain  w'os  made  chiefly  in  the  latter 
months  of  1000,  the  activity  in  mining  being 
stimulated  by  the  larger  demand  for  the  metal 
and  the  higher  prices  realized  for  it.  The 
(^mcentration  of  the  industry  made  much  prog- 
ress during  the  year,  and  the  Russian  platinum 
industry  is  now  almost  entirely  carrier!  on  by 
a syndicate.  The  average  price  for  platinum 
jK»r  troy  ounce  in  New  York  in  1909  was 
$24-87.  It  ranged  from  $22.43  in  July  to  $29.50 
in  December.  These  prices  are  for  refined 
platinum.  The  average  price  for  crude  metal  at 
St.  Petersburg  was  $20.02  per  troy  ounce.  The 
production  in  Russia  in  1908  is  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  130,000 
troy  ounces.  A considerable  amount  of  the 
metal  is  found  in  Colombia,  where  in  1907  30.* 
73H  troy  ounces  were  exported.  The  use  of 
platinum  in  jewelry  has  increased  in  recent 
years.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  material 
for  mounting  diamonds.  It  is  also  used  e.xten- 
sivelv  in  the  electrical  industri<*s  for  alloys. 

PLAYOBOUND  ASSOCIATION,  Na- 
tional. See  KnrcATiON  in  the  United  States. 

PLAYOBOUNDS.  The  third  annual  con- 
gress of  the  Playground  Association  of  America 
was  held  at  Pittsburg  in  May.  The  scope  of 
the  activities  of  the  Association  is  shown  by  the 
committee  reports,  which  covered  the  follow- 
ing subjects;  Athletics  for  boys,  playground 
tHjuipmcnt,  folk-dances,  playgrounds  as  social 
centres,  play  in  institutions,  story-telling  on 
playgrounds,  State  laws,  and  playground 
statistics.  The  m(‘eting  developed  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a campaign  for  the  substitution  of 
significant  exercises  for  the  noisy  and  random 
celebrations  of  national  holidays. 

A Council  of  One  IIundre<l  was  organized  in 
New  York  City  early  in  the  year  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association,  with 
Mr,  Richard  Watson  Gilder  as  president.  Fol- 
lowing a report  on  dance  halls,  some  forty 
children’s  welfare  societies  drew  up  a petition 
and  a model  license  law  to  be  presented  to  tin? 
State  liCgislature.  This  was  followed  in  March 
by  similar  action  by  the  Ethical  Social  League 
of  Now  York, 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1908  au- 
thorizing cities  to  submit  to  ptipular  vote  the 
qii(«tion  of  establishing  playgrounds,  thirty- 
eight  out  of  the  forty  cities  and  towns  holding 
such  elections  voted  favorably.  The  total  vote 
was  15.3, tiol  for,  and  34.284  against.  The  move- 
ment w'as  well  supfiorted  by  the  Civic  League 
and  the  Playground  Assrieiation.  Many  cities 
at  once  Is^gan  the  practical  work  of  instituting 
playgrounds,  the  law  requiring  these  to  be  in 
ri*adines8  by  July,  1910.  Following  careful  in- 
quiry in  the  fall,  Boston  made  provision  for 
open  air  class  rooms  and  more  adequate  open- 
air  play  for  anicmic  and  physically  defective 
children. 

POE  CENTENABY.  See  Centenaries. 

POE,  John  Prentiss.  An  American  lawyer, 
died  October  14,  1909.  He  was  tlic  nepitew  of 
Kdgar  Allan  Poe,  and  was  a graduate  of  Prince- 
ton University.  He  was  at  one  time  Attorney- 


General  of  the  State  and  Dean  of  the  Law  Sebcxil 
of  tlie  University  of  Maryland.  lie  was  the 
author  of  the  Poc  Code  and  other  legal  books, 
and  was  for  ten  years  the  adviser  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee.  He  codifliKl 
the  public  general  laws  of  Alarylond  in  two 
volumes  in  1905. 

POIBE,  Emmanuel;  better  known  under  his 
pon-namc  of  Caran  d’Ache  (Russian:  lead 

pencil”).  A French  artist  and  caricarturist, 
died  February  26,  1909.  Ho  was  born  in 

Russia  in  1858,  and  at  twenty  years  of  age 
W’ont  to  France,  where  he  liecame  a citizen. 
His  drawings  for  illustrated  supplements  of 
Figaro  first  attracted  public  attention  to  him, 
and  gave  him  a fame  which  he  continued 
to  hold  until  his  death.  His  humorous  draw- 
ings of  animals  were  probably  never  exwdled  in 
the  skill  of  the  draughtsmanship.  The  work  of 
Caran  d’Ache  was  widely  copied  in  American, 
English,  and  other  European  periodicals. 

POLAB  BESEABCH.  The  achievements  of 
the  year  were  marked  by  two  events  wliich  were 
the  most  brilliant  in  polar  annals.  On  April 
0,  1909,  Commander  Roliert  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N., 
reached  tlie  North  Polo,  the  goal  that,  for  cen- 
turies, had  baffled  all  efforts  to  attain  it.  On 
January  9,  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Shackleton,  of  Eng- 
land, after  traveling  far  south  over  the  Antarc- 
tic continent,  reache<l  a point  within  about  111 
statute  miles  of  the  South  Pole  in  SS**  23'  S. 
Lat.  and  162*  E.  Long. 

The  whole  of  Peary’s  previous  arctic  career 
was  a preparation  for  this  final,  complete  suc- 
cess. His  vessel,  the  Rooievrlt,  his  equipment 
and  his  plans  seem  to  have  reached  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  that  has  yet  been  at- 
tained. He  was  also  favored  bv  unusually  ex- 
cellent natural  conditions  for  his  final  attempt 
on  the  Pole.  His  scientifle  assistants,  Ross  G. 
Marvin,  of  C’ornell,  George  Borup,  of  Yale,  and 
D.  B.  McMillan,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  rendered 
services  of  much  importance;  and  wholly  apart 
from  his  attainment  of  the  Pole,  Peary’s  last 
work  in  the  Arctic  added  facts  of  the  greatest 
significance  to  our  knowledge  of  that  region. 

I.«aving  Etah,  at  tho  southern  gate  of  the 
waterway  to  the  north,  on  August  17,  1908,  the 
Roosevelt  reached  Cape  Sheridan,  on  tho  shore 
of  the  Arctic  Sea,  on  Sept<*ml)cr  1.  Here  tho 
party  wintered.  Many  loads  of  supplies  for  tho 
polar  trip  were  sledged  westward  to  Capo  Co- 
lumbia, the  most  northern  point  of  the  Grant 
Land  coast;  hunting  parties  brought  in  large 
supplies  of  fresh  meat  (musk  ox,  bear  and  deer), 
and  the  scientifle  staiF  took  tidal  and  meU*or- 
ological  observations  from  Cape  Bryant  on  tho 
Gre<*nland  coast  to  Cape  Columbia.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1909,  the  first  of  the  five  detachments 
of  the  North  Pole  sledge  party  left  Ca|>e  Sheri- 
dan for  Cape  Columbia,  the  entire  exj>editioii 
numbering  06  men,  140  dogs  and  23  sledges, 
On  March  1,  they  set  out  on  the  sea  ice  for  the 
north.  There  being  very  little  ice  drift  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  course,  the  whole 
route  from  Cape  Columbia  was  practically  due 
north.  Water  leads  were  the  chief  impediment 
on  tho  northern  march,  tlie  total  delays  on  this 
account  being  nlaiut  two  weeks.  Pressure 
ritlgps  were  not  so  formidable  as  Peary  had 
found  them  furtlier  east.  With  organization 
and  personnel  in  the  highest  state  of  efliciency 
the  pace  was  remarkably  ninid.  The  distance 
from  the  mainland  to  the  Pole  was  475  statute 
miles,  and  it  was  covered  at  the  average  rate  of 
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over  13  mUt>«  a day,  includinf^  the  lun^  dpt^^n- 
tioiM.  Thi«  WHA  nearly  double  the  dlutiuicp  |ter 
day  covered  by  the  Italian  expedition  (tho  Duke 
of  the  Abruzzi)  on  its  aledgo  march  towards  tho 
Pole, 

Ah  tln^  explorer  advanced,  the  supporting 
parties,  one  uft<>r  another,  were  turned  Uiek  and. 
for  tlie  final  dash  of  140  miles,  there  were  left 
only  five  men  (Peary,  Matt  Hensen,  his  colored 
servant,  and  thret>  t^kinios),  40  dogs  and  five 
shnlges.  This  distance  was  covered  in  five 
forcixl  murches  of  forty  hours,  and  tl»c  Pole 
was  renchiHl  on  April  6.  During  the  30  hours 
Bp(‘nt  in  taking  observations  there  the  mini* 
mum  temperature  was  — 30*  K.,  tlie  maximum. 
—12®  and.  for  20  hours,  the  sky  was  cloudk'ss. 
No  animal  or  other  kind  of  life  was  found  there 
and  Peary  describes  the  ice  at  the  Pole  as 
**  chalky  white,”  and  practically  level.  The  re* 
turn  journey  to  land  was  made  by  forced 
marches  at  the  phenomenal  rate  of  a)>out  20) 
miles  a day.  This  burst  of  speed  was  facilitated 
by  the  lighter  sledge  loads,  and  the  fact  that 
tlie  party  returned  along  its  outward  mute, 
aleeping  in  the  snow  houses  that  were  then 
erected.  Tho  one  unfortunate  occurrence  was 
the  accidental  death,  by  drowning,  of  Professor 
Marvin. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  scientific 
work  on  this  journey  over  the  sea  ice,  was  the 
soundings  which  were  secured,  at  intervals,  from 
Cape  C olumbia  to  the  North  Pole.  All  known 
arctic  lands  rise  from  the  continental  slielf,  as 
physical  geographers  call  the  submarine  plat- 
form surrounding  continental  coasta  and  some- 
times  extending  far  away  from  them,  from  GOO 
to  1000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It 
has  long  been  regarded  as  probable  that  no 
arctic  land  exists  beyond  the  point  where  the 
continental  shelf  ends  and  the  sea  bottom 
descends  to  oceanic  depths.  The  first  sounding 
on  which  Peary  has  definitely  report'd  wjis 
msdo  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Cape  Columbia, 
where  bottom  was  reaehed  at  fiOO  feet,  which  ap- 
parently shows  that  the  shelf  is  rather  wide 
north  of  that  Cape.  Peary's  second  sounding, 
not  far  from  the  eighty-fifth  parallel,  gave  a 
depth  of  in.'iO  feet,  and  he  had  then  pnsmM  be- 
yond the  shelf,  and  the  icc  upon  which  he  stootl 
was  over  oceanic  depth.  The  third  temnding 
was  within  five  miles  of  the  pole,  where  all  the 
wire,  1500  fathoms.  sent  down  without 

touching  bottom.  The  depth  of  the  ocean,  near 
tl»e  North  Pole,  therefore,  cxccjmIh  00(Kl  feet. 
The  northern  a|>ex  of  tl>e  w*orld  is  amid  waters 
that  descend  to  a deep  oceanic  basin  such  as 
tho.se  which  Nansen  discovered  in  the  Asian 
Arctic.  This  is  the  first  decisive  proof  of  the 
existence  of  great  oceanic  depths  to  tho  north 
of  the  American  Arctic  lands,  and  the  exisUmce 
of  any  eonsideralde  land  mass  still  unknown, 
in  that  field,  is  very  doubtful. 

A few  weeks  !>efore  Peary’s  return  home,  Dr. 
Fre<lerick  A.  Cook  arrived  at  Co}ienhBgeii,  on  a 
Danish  vessel  from  (Jreenland.  He  claimed  to 
have  reached  tlie  North  Pole  on  April  21,  U>0S. 
His  story  was  accepted  as  true  in  Copi-nhagen 
wliere  he  was  received  with  high  honors.  It 
was  known  that  he  went  to  northwest  Green- 
land in  tho  summer  of  HM>7.  with  Mr.  ,1.  R. 
Hradley,  ostensibly  on  a hunting  cruise.  The 
latter  returned  home  leaving  C«n>k,  with  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  siipplicH,  in  camp  a little 
north  of  Peary's  old  lnu*e  station  at  Ktah. 
About  sunriac  on  February  lU,  11108,  Cook  with  a 


jairty  of  Eskimos  started  west  with  their 
on  a journey  across  Grinnell  Land  to  the  outW 
of  Nansen  Sound  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  After 
obtaining  a good  supply  of  fresh  meat  in  Gris- 
nell  I.and,  Cook  S4>t  out  on  tho  sea  ice. 
claimed  that  he  sent  back  his  last  sapportinir 
party  after  three  days,  and  then  pushed  oa  to 
tho  nortli  with  his  two  best  Eskimo  and  26do0. 

In  the  reports  of  his  journey,  which  he  poh 
lished  afU>r  his  return  to  civilization,  Cook 
R soniewluit  detailed,  but  still  rather  luuv, 
count  of  his  advance  to  the  Pole  and  back,  hit 
camp  at  Cape  8parbo  on  Jones  Sound,  during 
the  winter  of  H108-0,  and  of  hU  return  first  to 
the  Smith  Sound  reginn  to  le.xve  bis  E^dmes. 
and  then  to  the  Danish  settlements  in  Sooth 
Greenland,  where  he  took  ship  for  Denmark. 

Wide  credence  was  given  to  Cook's  namticfl 
for  some  months  and,  after  his  return  to  New 
York,  he  soon  made  a large  sum  of  money  hy 
his  writings  and  lectures.  Many,  however,  bad 
doubte<l  his  honesty  from  the  first:  and  faith  ia 
him  was  rudely  shaken  by  an  affidavit  from  a 
man  who  had  accompanied  Cook,  several  ycart 
earlier,  on  his  second  visit  to  Mount  McKinkr. 
to  the  effect  that  Cook’s  narrative  of  his  ascfRt 
of  that  mountain  was  false,  os  no  a&cent  wu 
made.  Then  the  tux)  Eskimos  who  had  sccom* 
panied  Cook  told  the  Peary  party  that  the  white 
man  took  them  onlv  a few  miles  north  of  Km 
M*n  Sound,  and  tften  turned  south  to  JniK-9 
Sound,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  This  w»« 
followed  by  the  sworn  statement  of  a perer 
who  said,  he  had  prepared  for  Cook  a set  of 
observations  for  latitudes  and  longitudes  on  his 
journey  to  the  Pole,  to  send  with  his  other 
data,  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  where  hi* 
scientific  results  were  to  examined.  Cock 
was  to  pay  him  $4000  for  this  work,  but  onlr 
altoiit  $G(K)  had  Ijeen  received.  Meanwhile  Cook 
flisnppcared  from  view,  a little  before  the  ('op^. 
hngen  committee  reporte<i  that  the  materUl  he 
had  sent  to  them  contained  no  proof  whaterff 
that  lie  had  l>een  to  the  North  Pole, 

Peary  submitted  to  a special  committee  ef 
the  National  Geographic  S^iety.  consisting  of 
Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  Rear  Admiral  C.  M.  Chester, 
retired,  and  Mr.  O.  H-  Tittmann,  Sui>erintefid»T4 
of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Gcixietic  Survey, 
his  original  journal,  records  of  observations,  io- 
strumeiits,  etc.  Tl»e  committee  rep<*rted  thi*. 
this  material  supplied  proof  that  he  had  at- 
tained the  North  Pole  on  April  fl,  19011.  Tb« 
gold  medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to  hia 

C*a|>tain  Bernier,  in  the  Canadian  servi^v, 
spent  the  winter  of  1908-9  on  Melville  Isbnl. 
in  the  Canadian  arctic  archipelago.  He  foiirJ 
an  nhmidance  of  grass  and  flowers  there  fm® 
April  to  duly,  and  also  many  musk  ox,  reindeer 
and  other  animals.  The  records  left  by  .''if 
Kiiward  Parry  were  discovered  and  brougfct 
back. 

Denmark  sent  an  expedition  under  the  cob 
mnnd  of  Captain  Ejnar  Mikkelsen  to  search  for 
the  body  and  records  of  the  late  Dr.  Mylis* 
Erirhs«*n,  who  completed,  in  1907,  the  mappittf 
of  the  northeSHt  const  of  Greenland.  The  resulti 
will  not  l)c  learned  till  the  latter  part  of  1910. 

Preparations  were  under  way  in  1909  for  thf 
organization  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedituw 
under  Mr.  Sliackleton.  and  it  arrived  safely  t\ 
(’apt>  Royds,  Erelnis  Island,  South  Victoria  lisod 
where  it  s|>ent  the  winter  of  1908.  The  psrtT 
made  four  important  land  journeys.  The  fir»* 
was  the  ascent  of  the  Erebus  volcano,  wbo« 
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nurmnlt,  18,379  fo^t,  was  r<*ache«I  on  March  10. 
1908.  The  crater  of  tliia  ma^itlccnt  mountain 
Ib  900  foot  deop  and  a half  mile  wide,  and  the 
steam  asjcondinfj  from  it  aomotinioa  rises  to  a 
heif^t  of  more  than  half  a mile.  During  the 
winter,  the  presence  of  molten  lava  in  the  crater 
was  shown  by  the  deep  red  reflection  on  the 
steam  cloud. 

The  second  journey,  one  of  the  finest  sledping 
exploits  on  record,  by  Shackleton,  Adams,  Star- 
shall  and  Wild,  started  towards  the  South  Pole 
on  October  29,  1908.  They  traveled  almost  due 
south  for  .14  days  on  tlie  Great  lee  Harrier,  pass- 
ing Scott’s  furthest  south  and  with  the  coast 
of  the  Antarctic  Continent  on  their  right  as 
they  advanced.  In  83®  28'  8.  I-at.,  they  found 
the  coast  in  front  of  them.  A mighty  glacier, 
one  of  the  largest  known,  here  dlscliarg«?d  its 
ice  on  the  Barrier,  and  up  this  Ice  river,  which 
was  named  the  Bcardmore  Glacier,  they  forced 
their  way.  At  83®  40'  S.  they  saw  a brown  bird 
and  this  was  the  last  sign  of  life  on  the  jour- 
ney south.  The  glacier  proved  to  be  about  130 
miles  long,  and  its  top  was  reached  at  an  nlti- 
tnde  of  10,477  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ex- 
plorers were  now  standing  on  the  ice  cap  of 
Kant  Antarctica,  and  the  plateau  was  still  ris- 
ing  gently  before  them,  ^me  seams  of  coal, 
from  H inches  to  4 feet  thick,  were  found.  The 
wind  sometimes  blew  at  HO  to  90  miles  an  hour 
with  temperatures  of  60®  b<*low  frecring,  so 
that  they  had  to  lie  in  their  bags  till  the  storm 
subsided.  Food  was  failing  and  rations  were  re- 
duced, but  the  men  pushed  forward  till  January 
0,  1909,  when  they  were  within  111  statute 
miles  of  the  South  Polo,  and  at  au  elevation 
of  11,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Southward 
stretched  the  same  dead  white  snow  plain  and 
there  is  practically  no  doubt  that  the  South 
Pole  lies  In  this  ice-covered  land  mass.  They 
returned  to  winter  quarters  on  March  1. 

While  this  journey  was  in  progress,  another 
party  made  a lon^  journey  to  the  northwest 
over  the  interior  ice  cap  and  on  January  10 
reached  the  position  of  the  South  Magnetic 
Pole,  which  thev  fixed  in  72®  25'  S.  Lat.,  155® 
10'  E.  Long.  Still  another  sledge  party  trav- 
eled a ennsiderable  distance  inland,  up  the 
Ferrar  Glacier.  On  March  4 the  expedition 
started  for  home  on  their  steamer  Nimrod. 

The  health  of  the  party  was  remarkably  good. 
The  Manchurian  ponies  prove<l  their  great  value 
aa  transport  animals  on  the  southern  journey. 
Living  microscopic  animals  were  found  In  the 
fresh  water  lakes  of  the  continent.  It  was 

f>roven  that  most  of  tlie  Antarctic  icebergs  are 
argely  or  wholly  snowbergs.  The  glaciers  in 
sonic  cases  push  out  as  far  as  thirty  miles  from 
the  coast.  The  expedition  practically  solved 
the  problem  of  the  South  Pole,  and  its  leader 
has  received  the  highest  honors  of  many  geo- 
graphical societies  and  has  been  knighted  by 
the  British  government.  At  the  close  of  the 
Tear,  the  preparations  of  (’aptain  K.  Scott, 
leader  of  the  earlier  British  expedition  to  this 
region,  were  fur  advanced  for  the  renewal  of 
work  in  the  Antarctic  with  the  special  view  of 
reaching  the  South  Pole. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE, 
Amkuican  Ac.\demy  or.  A lcarne<l  society 
founded  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  promtiting 
political  and  social  science  in  a broad  M-nse  of 
the  term.  It  had  in  1900  a membiTship  and 
suliscription  list  of  alMuit  4500,  of  wlmm  250 
were  residents  of  foreipi  countries.  Tlie  Acad- 


emy edits  a bi-monthly  publication  called  The 
Annaltt,  of  which  Professor  Emory  U.  Johnson 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  editor- 
in-chief.  During  IWW  the  following  volumes  of 
tlie  Annals  were  issued:  January.  huiustrUil 

Education;  March,  Labor  and  Wages;  May, 
Vonservation  of  Natural  Hesourres ; July,  liacc 
fmprorement  in  the  United  States.  Tlic  follow- 
ing supplementary  volumes  were  also  issued: 
March,  Child  Workers  of  the  A’afion;  July, 
Consumers’  Control  of  Production;  Septemlier, 
CAtnear  and  Japanese  m America;  November, 
American  Business  Conditions.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  is  held  in  April,  while 
several  monthly  meetings  are  held  during  the 
year.  The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  .Acad- 
emy was  held  in  Philadelphia,  April  16-17,  1900. 
Tlie  general  topic  discussed  was  " Race  Improve* 
ment  in  the  United  States:  The  Development  of 
Physical  Welfare  through  Social  Environment.'’ 
A special  exhibit  was  held  illustrating  the  con* 
gestiun  in  cities.  This  was  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Pop- 
ulation in  New  York  and  the  City  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia. Tlie  general  subject  of  the  meeting 
was  discussed  under  five  special  heads:  The 

first  of  these  was  “ The  Relative  Importance  of 
Heredity  and  Environment  in  Race  Improve- 
ment.” This  was  discussed  by  Carl  Kelsey, 
Ph.  D.,  with  a paper  on  “The  Significance  of 
the  Problem”;  by  Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  on 
“The  Significance  of  ^uud  Physique”;  by 
Cliarles  B.  Davenport,  on  “ The  Influence  of 
Heredity  in  Human  Society,”  and  by  Alexander 
Johnson,  on  “ Race  Improvement  by  Control  of 
Defectives.”  The  second  topic  of  the  main  sub- 
ject was  ” Influence  of  City  Environment  on 
National  Life  and  Vigor.”  Die  following  pa- 
pers were  read:  “Popular  Recreation  and  Pub- 

lic Morality,”  by  Lutlier  U.  Gulick,  M.  D.; 
“ Are  There  Evidences  of  Race  Degeneration  in 
the  United  States?”  by  Woods  Hutchinson, 
M.  D.;  “Relation  of  Federal  fJovjrniuent  to 
Race  Improvement,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Establishment  of  a Children’s  Bureau,”  by 
the  Uon.  Herbert  Parsons;  “ Influence  of  City 
Environment  on  the  Negro,”  by  Ikioker  T. 
Washington.  The  third  subdivision  was  “ The 
Clinical  Study  and  Treatment  of  Normal  and 
Abnormal  Development,”  and  this  was  illus- 
trated by  a “ Psychological  Clinic  with  Pre- 
sentation of  Cases,”  by  Dr.  Lightner  Wltmer, 
and  a general  discussion  followed.  The  fourth 
subdivision  was  “ Obstacles  to  Race  Progress  in 
the  United  States,”  and  the  following  papers 
wero  contributed : “ Use  of  Liquor  as  a Factor 

in  the  Race  Problem  in  the  South,  •‘J  lUy 
Stannard  Baker;  “Alcoholism  as  a Cause  of 
Insanity,”  by  Charles  I>.  Dana,  M.  D.;  “The 
Moral  Influence  of  Women  in  American 
ciety,”  by  Etlielbert  Dudley  Warfield,  LL.  D.; 
“Quacks  and  Quackery — The  Drug  Habit;  Lim- 
itations of  I^cgielation  in  Remedying  Public 
Health  Evils,”  by  Champe  S.  Andrews;  “ 'Fhe 
Fatal  Invasion  of  Family  Life  by  Industry,”  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley;  “The  Instability  of  the 
Family,”  by  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Pli.  D.  The 
last  subdivision  was  “ The  Relation  of  Immi- 
gration to  Itace  Improvement,”  and  the  follow- 
ing papers  were  contributed:  “Restriction  of 

Immigration,”  by  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus;  “Im- 
migrants and  Crime,”  by  Hon.  William  8.  Bon- 
net; “The  Relation  of  Immigration  to  the  Con- 
dition of  the  I^lKiring  Classes  in  the  Ignited 
States.”  by  John  Mitchell,  and  “The  Relation 
of  Immigration  to  Race  Progress  iu  the  United 
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StfttoR,”  by  William  Z.  Ripley,  Ph.  P.  The 
oftieers  in  10<K>  were:  Proftidcnt,  L.  S.  Rowe; 

Secretary,  Carl  Kelgey. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  The  year  1000 
wo«  tlie  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found* 
inf?  of  the  American  Economic  Association 
(q.  r.).  This  fact  led  to  an  unusually  elab- 
orate propranime  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  the  last  week  in  IX‘cember.  Sessions 
were  held  in  connection  with  the  American  So- 
ciological Society  (sec  Socioloqt),  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  I.egislation,  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  and  the 
American  Historical  Association.  President 
Taft,  Governor  Hughes,  and  Mayor  McClellan 
spoke  at  one  of  the  opening  meetings;  mem- 
bers were  given  iinusual  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve the  workings  of  numerous  financial  and 
commercial  institutions,  including  the  Stock 
Exchange;  luncheons  and  receptions  of  consid- 
erable distinction  were  given;  and  an  excursion 
to  West  Point  closed  the  events  of  the  ofUcial 
programme. 

There  follows  a bibliography  of  many  of  the 
more  important  books  issued  during  the  year. 

Oenkbal  Works.  nandtcorlerbuvh  dcr 
fUnat6ici«sen/fchaftrn,  edited  by  J.  (\>nrntl,  L. 
Elater,  W.  I^exis,  and  Etlg.  Ixtenig.  volume  one, 
completely  revisiil;  Philipwvich,  rfer 

politischen  Orkonomic,  II.  Bd.,  Volkaicirtachaf 
polilik;  Gide.  Courae  (Treonomie  poHtitjut\  new 
e<lition;  Pareto,  .\fanurl  dWonomiV  poUtique, 
translated  from  the  Italian  by  Alfred  Ikmnet; 
Gide  and  Rist.  fliatoire  dea  doctrines  ^cono' 
miquea  drputa  lea  l*hyaiocratra  jusqwl  non  juura; 
Hobson,  The  Industrial  System;  Wagner,  The> 
oreliache  Socialokonomik  oder  allgemeinc  und 
theorctisehe  Volkairirtachof  tslehre ; Documen- 
tary History  of  American  Imluatrial  Society, 
edited  by  Professor  John  R.  Commons  and 
others,  in  ten  v<dumes;  Unwin,  The  Guilds  and 
Companies  of  London. 

Money  and  Banking.  Victor  Morawetz.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Problem  in  the  United 
States  (see  Central  Bank);  Andrr*ad^s,  His- 
tory of  the  Bank  of  England,  1040-1003;  Kcra- 
meror,  .Money  and  Credit  Instruments  in  their 
Helation  to  General  Prices;  Davies,  The  Honey 
and  the  Stock  Share  Market. 

Trade  and  Transportation.  A.  B.  Hepburn, 
Artificial  IVntertcays  and  Commercial  Develop- 
ment; Cleveland  and  Powell,  Railroad  Promo- 
tion and  Capitalization  in  the  United  States; 
Horrocks,  Raihray  Rates:  The  Method  of  Cal- 
culating Kquitablc  Rates  and  Charges  for  Mer- 
chant tc  Carried  on  Railicays ; Ketchum,  Freight 
Economics,  How  Traffic  Experts  Save  Money; 
DIePherfion.  Railroad  Freight  Rates  in  Relation 
to  the  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  United 
States:  Mathews,  Remaking  ike  Mississippi t 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  Inland  Uo/enmys 
Commission ; Brooks,  Odd  Prices  and  Bargains 
in  Retail  Trade;  (‘ornmissioner  of  Corporations, 
Report  on  Transportation  by  B'flter  in  the 
United  States;  Fagan,  lAJbor  and  the  Railroads. 

J^iuir.  Beveridge,  Unemployment,  a Problem 
of  Industry;  Bryan,  The  Development  of  the 
English  Laic  of  Conspiracy;  Chapin.  The  Stand- 
ard of  Living  atntjng  ^Vorkingmen's  Families  in 
^e^o  York  City:  Shadwell.  Industrial  Efflcirnry, 
a Comparative  Study  of  Industrial  Life  in  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  .America;  Working  Classes, 
France,  being  tlie  re|M>rt  of  an  inquiry  by  the 
l^ndon  lk>urd  of  Trade  on  the  cost  of  living 


of  the  working  classes;  Lewis,  State  Inavmncc 
A Social  and  Industrial  Seed;  Schloss.  insur- 
ance against  Unemployment. 

Taxation  and  Finance.  British  Tariff  Com 
mission  Report,  including  special  reports  on 
fourteen  leading  industries  as  the  result  of  sev- 
eral years^  work;  Eheberg,  Finanzwiasenschajt; 
Hobson,  The  Taxation  of  Unearned  Income; 
Jordan,  The  Fate  of  Iciodorum;  Noyes,  Forty 
Years  of  Amcricon  Finances;  Roljertwn.  Trade 
end  Tariffs;  Bureau  of  Corporations,  Taaratios 
of  Corporations;  Part  /.,  .Veir  England;  Plehn, 
Introduction  to  Public  Finance,  new  and  com- 
pletely revised  edition. 

Fur  classified  lists  of  the  periodical  output  of 
the  year  see  The  Economic  Bulletin  or  The 
Readers*  Guide. 

POLO.  Tlie  most  notable  event  in  the  polo 
history  of  1909  was  the  winning  of  the  Amer- 
ican Polo  Cup  from  the  Hurlingham  Club  of 
England  by  the  Meadow  Brook  team  of  Long 
Island,  liiis  international  trophy  was  carried 
to  England  in  1880.  The  American  players 
who  brought  it  back  were  J.  M.  Waterbury, 
Jr.,  I.awrence  Waterbury,  Harry  Payne  Wliit- 
ney  and  Devereux  Milburn.  A series  of  three 
games  was  arranged,  but  the  Americans  won 
two  straight,  which  made  it  unnecessary  to 
play  the  third.  The  first  match  was  won  by  a 
score  of  9 to  5 and  the  second  by  8 to 
The  senior  club  championship  in  the  United 
Statra  was  won  by  the  New  Haven  Country 
Club,  w'hich  defeated  the  BrjTi  Mawr  Polo  Club 
by  71  goals  to  3.  The  Meadow  Brook  Club  won 
the  junior  championship,  defeating  the  Dt^ham 
Polo  Club  by  15  to  4}.  In  the  cup  contests 
Devon  defeated  Bryn  Mawr  16J  to  8^  and 
to  4L  und  Rumson,  12  to  71;  and  was  defeated 
by  Bryn  Mawr  8J  to  7|.  Great  Neck  2d  de- 
feated Meadow  Brook  2d  by  7 to  5j  ; Runis<^n. 
by  7 to  4;  Rumson  Freeb^ters,  by  8J  to  5; 
Bryn  Mawr,  by  13j  to  10;  Point  Judith,  by 
loi  to  7,  and  Dedham  B.,  by  8 to  7. 

POPE,  Albert  Auocstus.  An  American 
manufacturer  and  capitalist,  died  Auj^ist  10, 
1909.  Ho  w*aa  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  in 
1843,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  8chcM>U. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enliste*! 
in  the  Tliirty-fifth  Massachusetts  Infantry.  He 
rose  rapidly  from  the  ranks  and  was  brovett*‘d 
lieutenant-colonel  for  gallant  conduct.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  maicing  of 
shoe  manufacturers’  supplies.  In  1876.  with 
tlie  im|K>rtation  of  the  first  bicycles.  Colonel 
Pope  saw  a great  opportunity.  He  founded  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  and  made  a 
large  fortune  aa  a maker  of  bicycles.  When 
these  wheels  lost  their  popularity  he  biegan  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles.  Financial  troubles 
in  1907  forced  the  Pope  Motor  Company  into 
the  hands  of  a receiver.  To  the  efToVta  of 
Colonel  Pope  is  largely  due  the  general  im- 
provement of  roads  throughout  the  United 
States,  since  the  advent  of  the  bicycle. 

POBTLAND,  QBE.  See  Electoral  Re- 
form. 

POBTO  BICO.  A territorial  poaaession  of 
the  United  States,  ceded  by  Spain  os  a result 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  the  treaty  of 
Decernl>er  11,  1898.  It  is  the  easternmost  of 
the  four  Great  Antilles.  The  populAtt>n.  .nc- 
cording  to  a census  made  in  1900.  iw 
of  wfiom  ,58!»,426  were  white  and  36:1,817  wrre 
colored.  The  projjortion  of  whites  in  greater 
than  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indioa,  exeep; 
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Cuba,  constituting  61.S  per  cent.  Provision  waa 
made  in  the  8ixty-first  Conjfreaa  {aw  United 
StatilS,  paragraph  on  Vongrt'ss)  for  a census  of 
the  population  to  bo  taken  in  1910. 

Agbiculti’RE.  Tlie  fiscal  year  1009  was  a 
poor  one  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  in  the 
island,  and  as  a result  there  was  a falling  off 
in  quantity  and  value  of  tl»e  exports  of  almost 
every  product.  The  outlook  for  1910,  however, 
is  much  brighter.  Tlie  total  value  of  the  sugar 
exported  in  1909  was  $18,432,440  and  the  quan- 
tity was  244,267  tons.  The  acreage  under  cul- 
tivation was  185,927.  Although  the  exports  of 
sugar  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Island  and  exceeded  those  of  1908  by  10,000 
tons,  and  the  acreage  inerensed,  the  amount  of 
money  receivefl  from  the  crop  was  less  than  in 
1908,  The  elTects  of  the  drought  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  were  still  evident  in  some 
districts,  but  the  rain  was  so  plentiful  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  that  the  outlook  for 
1910  is  much  more  encouraging,  and  indications 
point  to  a still  greater  output  for  the  entire 
island  than  in  the  past  year.  Tobacco  showed 
i slightly  decreasetl  acreage  plante<l  than  in 
1908.  The  total  value  of  exj>orta  of  tolmcco  in 
ill  forms  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  was  $.5,034,130. 
>f  this  amount  $4,38.1,893  was  for  cigars,  of 
vJiich  142,088,000  were  exported.  This  is  an 
ncrcase  of  nearly  $1,000,000  in  value  and  about 

5.000. 000  in  quantity  over  the  exjwrt  of  1908. 
If  leaf  and  stem  tohnoco  there  were  exported 
,.539,320  (>ounds,  valued  at  $1,250,237,  which 
'as  a great  decrease  in  quantity  and  a alight 
ecrease  in  value  from  the  export  of  1908.  The 
atal  acreage  planU'd  in  tobacco  was  27,590. 
he  greater  proportion  of  the  crop  of  1909  was 
lade  up  into  cigars  on  the  island  and  the 
umber  of  cigars  ninnufuctured  in  the  island  in 
MJ9  was  the  greatest  on  record,  excetnling  the 
itput  of  1908  by  over  35,000,000,  wh<*reaa  only 
M>iit  onc-half  the  amount  of  leaf  tolmoco  was 
:ported.  This  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
le  island,  as  the  manufacture  of  the  leaf  into 
gars  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  pco- 
c.  Tn  addition  to  the  cigars  exported,  there 
're  also  manufactured  for  home  conKumption 
,9.33,205,  making  the  total  niimlwr  of  cigars 
anufactured  on  the  island  227,021,305.  In 
dition  to  the  cigars  there  were  manufactured 

5.. 52.5.503  cigarettes,  practically  all  of  which 
'ro  consumed  on  the  island. 


crease  in  1909  as  compared  with  1908.  The 
total  value  of  the  export  of  1909  was  $485,890, 
as  compared  with  $075,255  in  1908.  Tho  ex- 
ports of  cocoanuts  were  slightly  less  than  in 
1008  and  were  valued  at  $204,498.  In  the  ex- 
port of  pineapples  there  was  a great  increase  in 
1909  over  1908,  the  respective  figures  being 
442,780  and  172.770.  A considerable  quantity 
of  canned  pineapples  was  also  export^.  Al- 
though more  orange  groves  in  the  island  come 
into  bearing  each  year  than  the  year  before, 
owing  to  agricultural  conditions  the  value  of 
the  crop  in  1909  was  $229,000  less  than  that 
of  the  crop  of  1908.  The  acreage  planted  in 
pineapples  is  increasing  enormously.  Transpor- 
tation facilities  for  fruit  are  still  inadequate, 
but  the  steamship  companies  are  endeavoring 
to  assist  the  growers  in  every  way  possible. 
Great  ignorance  still  exists  on  the  part  of 
many  ship{>ers  as  to  the  best  manner  of  pick- 
ing and  packing  their  fruit. 

The  exports  of  other  agricultural  products  in 
1909  remained  about  stationary,  except  that 
cotton  fell  off  from  223,053  to  199,502  pounds, 
with  a corresponding  decrease  in  the  value. 
Sisal  plants  have  Imhui  planted  upon  a tract  of 
government  land  near  Yauco  and  arc  Wing 
cared  for  under  the  su|>ervisiun  of  the  United 
States  Experiment  Stati(»n. 

CoMMfaicE.  Tlie  total  trade  of  the  island 
continued  to  increase  during  the  fiscal  year 
1909  and  approximated  in  that  year  $57,000,- 
000,  while  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
island  was  $3,846,899.  The  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  steadily  increasing,  while  that 
with  foreign  countries  is  decreasing.  The  ex 
ports  to  foreign  countries  in  the  fiscal  year 
were  $1,000,000  le.ss  than  in  1908  and  the  im- 
ports more  than  $1,000,000  less  than  in  1008, 
whereas  there  was  sold  to  the  United  States 
al)out  $500.1X10  worth  of  goods  and  tlie  purchases 
in  the  island  from  the  L'nited  States'  amounted 
to  $23,500,000.  Porto  Rico  now  ranks  as  the 
thirteenth  customer  of  the  Unitwl  StaU?s  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  its  purchases  Wing 
only  a small  amount  less  than  those  of  the 
entire  United  Chinese  Empire.  The  table  W- 
low  shows  the  value  of  tW  imports  from  and 
the  exports  to  the  Unite«l  Stales  and  foreign 
countries,  together  with  the  total  imports  and 
exports,  and  the  total  trade  for  the  years  1907, 
1908  and  1909. 


Imports  from — 

Exports  to— 

Total 

imports 

ToUl 

exports 

Total 

Trade 

United 

.Suites 

Foreiim 

countries 

l'nited 
States  I 

Foreijm 

Countries 

r-s 

l-V 

|«,S77WIT«  1 

|.1,I4S,2S9 

t23,8Pl,2SI 

|4,7».?O0 

8J>IIS,91S 

|»,s»,8a5  ' 

|90,AA4yie0 

|5«.470,l.‘V5 

50,y53,Ml 

The  coffee  crop  in  1909  showed  a decrease 
nearly  7.000,000  pounds  and  the  acreage  is 
iilily  decreasing  year  by  year,  as  plantations 
ahaiidoned.  The  Uitai  amount  exported  in 
wtui  28,489,236  pounds,  valuenl  at  $.3,715,- 
, ns  compared  with  3i5.256.489  pounds,  valued 
$4,304,009  in  1908.  Tlie  total  acreage 
rited  in  coffee  in  1909  was  155,778,  as  Corn- 
ell will!  169.873  in  1908.  13ie  indications 
1010  are  promising,  as  the  coffee  tn^'S  have 
ereil  well  over  the  entire  island.  The  ex- 
b of  citrus  fruits  showed  a considerable  de- 


Transpobtation,  No  new  railroad  lines  were 
built  during  the  fiscal  year  1909,  but  the  com- 

fianies  operating  on  the  islands  extended  their 
iiies  about  22  kilometres.  The  Ponce-Guayania 
Hoad  was  under  construction  during  the  year 
and  through  traffic  Wtween  Ponce  and  Guayania 
in  conjunction  with  tlie  road  of  the  Conipagnie 
de  Sucrerie.s  vtah  to  W opened  by  .Taniiary  1, 
1910.  A franchise  was  granted  to  the  San  .luaii 
Idght  and  Transit  (’ompany  to  double-track  its 
line  Wtwwn  San  .luan  and  Martin  Pefia.  The 
road  Wtween  Nugtiabo  and  Fajardo  will  W com- 
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ph'totl  (luring  1010.  Tbr  dmlpinjr  of  tlio  har- 
U>r  of  Sail  .liaan  by  tlii»  I'nitod  States  povern- 
ment  propreusoil  rapidly  durinp  the  year.  The 
inner  harbor  has  bi-en  dredped  to  a depth  of 
SO  feet,  and  the  dredpinp  plant  is  at  work  on 
the  outer  channel.  Uoad  and  bridpe  (Kjnst  ruc- 
tion by  the  insular  povermnent  was  virtually 
suspended  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  practically 
a<U  the  proceeils  of  the  road  loan  were  expended 
and  no  appropriationK  were  made  at  the  session 
of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose.  See  tiistorj/ 
below. 

EnucATioN.  The  number  of  pupils  actually 
enrolled  in  all  the  schools  of  the  island,  Inchid- 
inp  special  schools,  in  lOOS-0,  was  106,126.  Of 
these  tlie  white  pupils  numberctl  78,500,  and  the 
colored  20.010.  Of  the  white  pupils  45.208  were 
males,  and  33,208  were  females;  of  the  colored, 
15,060  were  males,  and  11.650  were  females. 
The  total  mimlwr  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
common  schools  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
1571.  Of  these  1383  were  white  and  iss  were 
colored.  Of  the  white  teachers  004  were  males 
and  080  females.  Of  the  colored  teachers  01 
were  males  and  07  females.  There  were  em- 
ployed in  the  s|M*cial  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  37  teachers,  making  a total  of  all 
the  teachers  employed  in  schools  1008.  The 
monthly  salary  of  teachers  was  ns  follows: 
Preparatory  teachers,  ?20;  rural,  ?35;  graded. 
$00;  English  graded  teachers,  .$05;  principal 
teachers,  teachers  of  English  and  sp<*ci«l  work 
teachers.  $75.  The  total  expenditures  for  school 
pur|H>ses  in  1008  0 were  $848,817  bv  the  insular 
government,  and  $437,485  by  the  Wal  govern- 
ment, making  a total  expenditure  for  education 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  $1.280..302.  During  the 
year  ditlicult  problems  arose,  due  in  part  to  the 
failure  of  the  legislative  ussemhly  to  provide 
revenues  for  the  support  of  the  government  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1010.  (See  Ilifttory  Ixdow.) 
During  the  rear  a niimlx'r  of  school  playgrounds 
were  established  in  the  Island.  A school  sav- 
ings hank  was  established  in  1008,  and  was 
successfully  carried  on  during  1000.  Total  de- 
posits to  the  credit  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
of  $0703  were  made  during  the  year.  During 
the  year  an  effort  was  made  in  the  development 
of  libraries  already  in  opt*rntion  in  the  schools 
and  the  establishment  of  additional  libraries. 
TIutg  were  at  the  opening  of  the  year  school 
libraries  in  ten  towns.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  there  were  57  rural  lihruries  containing 
2801  volumes  in  o|«*ration.  There  are  alto- 
gether in  the  iKlaml  one  hundred  libraries  with 
a total  of  37.715  volumes,  to  which  the  public 
Ims  access,  and  of  thesi?  81  are  in  either  graded 
or  rural  schools.  Increased  activity  was  shown 
during  the  year  in  the  erection  of  school 
buildings. 

Fixancf.  The  receipts  of  the  insular  govern- 
ment from  all  snurees  for  the  fiscal  year  1000 
was  $25,4HHt  less  tjinii  in  1008,  although  the  re- 
ceipts from  local  sources  somewhat  increased. 
There  was,  however,  a dciTcnse  of  over  $175,000 
in  customs  which  caus«‘d  a reduction  in  total 
receipts.  The  et|>emliturea  exceeded  the  re- 
ceipts by  $.546,223,  reducing  the  total  surplus 
from  $1,527,884  to  $1.222.1504.  This  excess  of 
the  expenditures  was  due  to  the  delilierate  in- 
tention of  the  legislature  to  re<luce  the  amount 
of  the  surplus,  which  was  considered  tiX>  great, 
and  it  accordingly  made  large  appropriations 
fi>r  permanent  public  iin[>roveiru*nts.  The  total 
insuliir  revenue  receipts  amounted  to  $3,548,060, 


and  the  total  insular  revenue  expcmlituTcs  to 
$4,005,184.  Tlte  assessed  valuatiod  of  tW  island 
in  1009  as  $117,587,873,  an  increase  of 
180,070  over  that  of  the  fiscal  yi*ar  HK>8.  Tbe 
valuation  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  tax 
for  the  fiscal  year  1010  will  bo  levied  on  tbe 
valuation  of  $122,714,884. 

Health  axd  Sanitation.  The  general  aani- 
tary  condition  of  the  island  c<'nUnued  to  in* 
prove  in  19(81,  as  it  has  throughout  Ibc  Amir- 
ican  administration.  The  construction  of  sque 
ducts  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  lias  UrgfW 
contributed  to  tbe  general  improvemtt*.. 
Deaths  from  transmissible  diseaK^s  have  de 
creased  in  total.  The  largi'st  mortality  ia  caniwi 
by  tuberculosis,  from  which  there  were  2i45 
deaths  in  1009,  an  increase  of  335  oxer  19iNx 
The  death  rate  fell  during  the  year  to  20.90  per 
thousand,  while  the  number  of  births  had  ris**!! 
to  38.105,  which  leaves  nii  excess  of  16,056  entr 
deaths  and  is  the  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  island.  The  legislative  assembly  at  its  n- 
traordinar)’  eension  in  1908  passed  a law  pro- 
viding for  an  organization  called  tbe  Ansmit 
DlM|>ensary  Sen'ice.  This  succeeded  the  com- 
mi.ssion  which  had  heretofore  carried  on  tl>« 
work.  During  the  last  nine  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1909,  59  dispensaries  for  the  treatment  of 
amemia  were  in  operation  and  9159  patienu 
were  registered  during  the  fiscal  year  1908  and 
were  under  treatment  during  tho  fiscal  year 
1909,  making  a total  of  63,884  treated  by  tW 
dispensaries  during  the  period  mentionexl  above. 
Of  this  total  number  18,649  were  cured  and 
8087  wero  considered  to  be  practically  carfd. 
only  54  having  died.  During  the  fiscal  vest 
1910  the  Amrmia  Dispensary  Service  will  ie  i 
part  of  the  Dispensary  Service  of  Tropical  aiu 
Transmissible  Disease,  created  by  a Icgislatir 
act.  approved  March  16,  1909. 

Chabitiks  a.nd  Cobbections.  The  Bureau  c 
Charities  has  under  its  control  the  boys*  an 
girls*  charity  schools  in  Santiirce.  the'  Insai 
Asx'liim,  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Ponce,  and  tl 
I.reper  Colony  on  Cabras  Island.  Many  ir 
provements  were  made  in  the  buildings  occupi' 
by  these  institutions  during  the  year.  The  p 
eral  condition  of  the  jail  buildings  is  not  gen 
but  a new  penitentiary  is  projected  and  wb 
it  is  finished  there  will  be  a relief  from  the  ci 
ditions  as  they  now  exist. 

Politics  and  Govebnment.  Tlie  funeral 
litieal  condition  during  the  fiscal  year  1- 
was  unsatisfactory.  The  election  *campa 
during  the  bummer  and  fall  of  1908  ' 

without  any  disagreeable  incidents,  but  gi 
atress  was  laid  iip<)n  objections  to  tho  p 
ent  system  of  government,  and  some  of 
more  hotheaded  orators  even  advocated  ] 
tiuning  for  independence.  At  the  extra  ses 
of  the  legislature  in  September,  190S.  t 
were  no  serious  dilTculties  cncountored  in  ^ 
ing  the  principal  bills  providing  for  joi 
gation  proj(<ct  and  the  settlement  of  the  ei 
cases  (see  below),  hut  there  appeared  to 
underlying  spirit  of  unrest.  At  the  nomiri 
convention  held  in  tlie  same  month  many  c 
more  conservative  members  of  the  lloxi 
Delegates  failed  of  renomination  by  the 
ist  Party,  which  is  the  dominating  party- 
up  of  the  more  radical  element  and  opj>oi» 
the  government,  and  several  Extromi»t*% 
nominated  in  their  places.  Tlie  r«»«iilt  < 
elwtions  was  a complete  sweep  of  all  the- 
districts  of  the  island  for  the  Unionibt 
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an<l  for  a arcond  lime  the  House  of  Deleffatea 
wah  com{X)9od  of  Tnionists.  At  the  assembling  of 
the  1^‘gislntivo  Assembly  in  January  the  House 
of  Delegates  and  the  central  comraittee^of  the 
Unionist  Party  passed  a resolution  to  the  ef« 
feci  that  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  to  the  opposition  to  the  Or> 
gnnic  Act,  the  House  of  Delegates  should  re* 
fuse  to  pass  any  legislation  whatsoever.  This 
resolution  was  defeated  but  obtained  9 votes 
of  the  35  members  present.  A similar  resolu* 
tion  was  defeated  in  February,  but  this  time  it 
obtained  14  votes.  The  legislative  session 
went  on  quietly  until  the  last  day.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  Assembly  are  fixed  by  the  Organic 
Act  at  00  days,  and  heretofore  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  leave  most  of  the  important  legisla- 
tion until  the  last  and  then  sit  in  continuous 
session  for  three  or  four  days  until  all  the  work 
is  finished.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  how- 
ever, the  fJovernor  received  information  that  the 
House  was  to  adjourn  without  having  taken 
action  on  tl»e  important  appropriation  bills, 
llie  Governor  did  not  oppose  this  but  permitted 
the  legislature  to  adjourn  at  midnight  of  the 
last  day.  He  then  called  an  extra  session  on  the 
following  morning  and  in  a m<^sage  authorir.ed 
the  consideration  of  the  important  bills.  The 
extra  session,  however,  refused  to  pass  tbeso 
hills  and  adjourned  without  having  taken  ac- 
tion. Tlie  policy  which  the  House  was  prepared 
to  adopt  was  to  refuse  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  in  order  to  force  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  situation  and  to  send 
a deb'gatinn  to  attend  the  extra  session  of  t'on- 
gress  in  Washington  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
amendments  to  the  Organic  Act  in  conformity 
with  their  ideas.  Such  a commission  was  sent 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature.  The 
President  of  the  Council  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  island  also  proeeeiled  immediately 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing the  government’s  side  of  the  controversy. 
This  commission  was  authorized  to  ask  from 
Congress  a provision  similar  to  that  in  the 
Organic  Acts  of  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  re- 
enacting the  budget  of  the  previous  year,  when 
the  legislature  fails  to  pass  a new  one.  A full 
discussion  of  the  message  of  President  Taft  in 
relation  to  the  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  will  be 
found  in  the  section  Congresi,  in  the  article 
United  States.  On  June  9,  the  bill  asked  for 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  on  July  15  was 
signed  by  the  President.  The  programme  of 
the  Unionist  Party,  which  is  in  political  con- 
trol of  the  island,  included  a demand  for  radical 
changes  in  the  choice  of  the  Executive  Council, 
wliereby  this  body  shall  l>e  elected  by  Porto 
Ricans  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  addition,  the  House  of  Delegates  passed 
and  requested  the  Executive  Council  to  approve 
several  acts  which  were  obnoxious  to  Governor 
Post  and  other  mcml>er8  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. One  of  these  bills,  which  providcKi  that 
local  magistrates  should  be  appointed,  was  en- 
acted for  political  purposes  and  intended  to  pro- 
vide offices  for  more  than  100  natives.  Other 
.acts  to  which  the  Governor  was  opposed  were 
those  creating  an  agricultural  bank,  those  in- 
stituting a system  of  manual  training,  and 
which  allow  the  largest  property  holders 
to  appoint  the  tax  assessors  in  tho  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  island. 

Tho  bill  passed  by  Congress  was  favorably 
received  by  the  more  conservative  element  oh 


the  island,  but  was  bitterly  resented  by  the 
Radicals.  Tlie  interpretation  given  to  the  meas- 
ure by  the  Attorney-Generul  was  attacked  and 
an  injunction  was  asked  for  by  the  Unionists. 
On  September  18,  Judge  Rodey  of  the  District 
Court  rendered  an  opinion  holding  that  the  At- 
torney-General had  properly  interpreted  the  Act 
and  refused  to  grant  an  injunction.  Under 
this  ruling  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  ap- 
prove payments  up  to  a total  amount  of  $3,- 
173,205.  See  United  States,  paragraph  on 
Congress. 

On  September  7,  Regis  H.  Post  resigned  bis 
office  for  personal  reasons  and  Colonel  George 
R.  Colton  of  Illinois,  formerly  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Manila,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Ho  was  inaugurate<l  on  November  6. 

Tho  matters  in  dispute  between  the  United 
States  government  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  certain  lands  on  the 
island  was  settled  by  a compromise  on  August 
12,  190S.  The  amount  involved  was  approxi- 
mately $650,000,  of  which  $283,000  was  in  dis- 
pute wUh  the  United  States  and  $305,000  with 
the  insular  government.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  United  States  should  pay  $120,000  and  the 
insular  government  $180,000  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  that  the  insular  government  should 
turn  over  to  the  church  some  00  acres  of  graz- 
ing land  at  Santurce,  and  the  Censos  which  had 
been  awarded  to  them  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Porto  Rico.  The  terms  of  the  settlement  were 
submitted  to  the  legislature  and  were  unani- 
mously approved. 

Offk'ebs:  Governor,  George  R.  Colton;  Sec- 

retary of  Porto  Rico,  George  Cabot  VVard; 
Attorney-General,  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  2d;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Gromer;  Auditor,  A.  P.  Sawyer; 
CommUsioncr  of  Education,  E.  G.  Dexter; 
Commissioner  of  the  Interior.  L.  II.  Grahame; 
Resident-Commissioner  of  the  Territory  at 
Washington.  Tulio  I..arrinaga. 

JuDiciABT:  Chief  Justice,  Jos^  C.  Hernan- 

dez; Justices,  Emilio  del  Toro,  Josd  Figueros, 
James  II.  McLeary  and  Adolph  O.  Wolf;  United 
States  District  Judge,  13.  F.  Rodey;  United 
States  District  Attorney,  Josd  R.  F.  Sav- 
age. 

PORTUQAIf.  A constitutional  monarchy  of 
tho  Iberian  Peninsula.  Including  the  Azores 
and  the  Madeira  Islands,  which  are  regarded 
as  integral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  area  is 
36,682  square  miles,  and  the  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1900,  was  6,423,132.  Cap- 
ital, Lisbon.  Xon-contincntal  area  and  popula- 
tion (1900):  Azores,  922  square  miles  and 

256.291  inhabitants;  Madeira  Islands,  314 
square  miles  and  150,574  inhabitants.  The  for- 
eign wjpulation  In  1900  was  41,728.  Jn  that 
year  Lisbon  had  356,009  inhabitants;  Oporto, 
167,955;  Braga,  24,202;  Setubal,  22.074;  Fun- 
chal (Madeira),  20,844;  Coimbra,  18,141;  Ponta 
I^elgada  (Azores),  17,620.  T)>e  mowment  of 
tho  population  (including  the  Azores  and  Ma- 
deira) for  1905  was  ns  follows:  Marriages, 

37,600;  births,  179.746;  deaths,  112,756.  The 
emigrants  (mostly  to  Brazil  and  the  United 
State's)  mimbcrt'd  (1907)  41,950. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  free  and 
nominally  compulsory;  but  of  the  population 
over  six  years  of  age  more  than  70  per  rent, 
arc  illiterate.  There  were  in  1905  smnething 
over  6700  public  and  private  elementary 
8cbf»ola;  33  public  (besides  many  private)  sec- 
ondary schools,  with  6978  pupils;  23  normal 
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nrhoolfl,  with  1108  ntudont«.  Thoro  art'  alfto 
many  special  whooU  (commercial,  technical, 
imliiatrial,  nie<iiral,  etc.,  etc.),  but  the  attend* 
ance  is  small.  The  l’niver«ity  of  Coimbra  hat! 
(1005)  672  law,  157  philosophy,  13H  ntedicnl, 
122  mathematics,  and  5.1  theological  students. 
The  expenditure  on  public  instruction  for  that 
year  (1905)  was  1,427,157  milreis,  exclusive  of 
226,898  milreis  to  be  expended  through  the 
Ministries  of  War  and  Marine.  Roman  Cathol- 
icism is  the  state  religion,  but  all  other  forms 
of  worship  are  tolerated. 

IXDLSTBiES.  Of  the  total  (continental)  area, 
26.2  per  cent,  is  under  cereals,  pulse,  pasture, 
etc. ; 3.5  per  cent-  under  vineyards ; 3.9  per 
cent,  under  fruit  trees;  17.3  p«‘r  cent,  under 
forest;  43.1  per  cent,  is  waste  land.  The  prin- 
cipal cn>ps  are  corn,  rye,  wheat,  olives,  figs, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
on  largo  and  increasing  areas.  The  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  was  given  in  1900  as 
3. .167, 199.  In  1907  the  numlwr  of  persons  ac- 
tually engaged  in  mining  was  4121.  The  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  country  remains  largely  un- 
availahle  for  lack  of  fuel  and  cheap  transport. 
The  value  of  the  output  of  the  various  mines 
in  milreis  (I  mi1reis=$1.08)  at  the  mines  in 
1907  was  l,«58.606. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  1907  was  4.724,- 
24.1  milreis  (sardines,  2,073,799;  tunnyfish, 
308,929),  Ijcsides  28,582  from  the  wliale  fisheries 
in  the  Azores  and  the  cod  fisheries.  Tlie  p<*r- 
son«  engag(»d  in  this  Industry  numl)ored  35,129, 
with  10,049  vessels  of  29,157  tons. 

COMMERrE.  The  Imports  in  1907  amounted 
to  01,453,100  milreis,  against  60..39I,301  in 
1900;  the  chief  articles  being  as  follows:  Raw 

materials,  27,097.700 ; food-stufTs,  1 2,682.000 ; 
textiles,  7.113,700;  machinerj’,  etc.,  6,683.100; 
live  animals,  2,.391.600.  Of  the  total  imports, 
the  value  of  I8..5fl0,800  milreis  came  from  Great 
liritain;  10.974.400  from  Germany;  6.710.100 
from  France;  6.063.700  from  the  United  States; 
4,115.900  from  Spain,  and  1.987,800  from  the 
Portuguese  colonies.  Tlie  exports  amounted  to 
30,410.000  milreis,  against  30., 592. 748  in  1906; 
the  main  articles  being  as  follows:  Wine,  10,- 

099,115  milreis;  cork,  4.378,901:  preserved  fish, 

I, 825,055;  fruits  and  vegetables,  1,812,345; 
copper,  1,224.710;  cottons  and  yarns,  1,171.831. 
Great  Britain  received  exports  valued  at  7,367,- 
900;  Brazil,  6,024.200;  Spain,  4.941.000.  The 
exports  of  colonial  pixaluce  through  the  Portu- 
guese ports  (not  included  in  above  totals) 
amounted  to  10..555.3U0  milreis  (cacao,  6.659,- 
071  milreis;  rubber,  3,101,517).  Imports  and 
exports  of  coin  and  bullion  amounted  in  1907 
to  285.187  and  920.548  milreis,  respectively, 
against  000,090  and  347.808  in  1906. 

Communications.  T1»o  total  length  of  rail- 
ways in  op«*ration  Dccomher  31.  1908,  was  1742 
miles,  of  which  602  lM*h>nge<i  to  the  state.  At 
the  end  of  1907  there  were  5800  miles  of  tele- 
graph line  and  13,299  of  wires;  there  were 
510  telegraph  ofiices;  the  message.^  transmitt^Ml 
during  the  year  nunilK*red  4,074,030.  There 
were  (1907)  1520  post-ofliees.  Tl»e  merchant 
marine  (including  tltc  colonies)  on  January  1, 
1908,  numlMTcd  101  steamers  of  62.788  tons, 
and  525  sailing  vessels  of  53.307  tons.  In  1907 

II. 445  vo.Hsels  of  18,005.508  tons  entered  at  the 
ports. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  (he  milreis, 
worth  $1.08.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
J90C-7  were  59,913,0<K>  and  02,899.000  milreis, 


respectively.  The  estimated  revenue  and  ex- 
jM*nditure  for  1909-10  were  09.262,330  and  74.- 
605.880  milreis,  respectively,  against  70,530,1.15 
and  72.702,738  in  1908-9.  TTie  sources  of  reve- 
nue for  1009-10  were  estimated  as  follows: 
Indirect  taxeH,  29,147.404  milreis;  direct  taxes, 
13.624,501;  receipts  d'ordre,  12.712,460;  regis- 
tration fees  and  stamps,  6.697.700;  nationil 
property  and  sundries,  4.494.685;  additional 
taxes.  960.450;  extraordinary^  1.625,138.  Are- 
nues  of  expenditure:  Public  debt,  31,(X57,096; 

public  works,  commerce,  and  industry,  10,214,- 
050;  war,  7,909.236;  interior,  5,595,662;  marine 
and  colonies,  5,100,438;  finance,  4,590,234;  civil 
list,  Cortes-,  etc.,  2,895,540;  justice,  etc.,  1,414,- 
982;  deposit  office,  787,621;  foreign  aiTairs, 
437,261;  loss  on  exchange,  200,000;  extraordi- 
nary, 4.347,154.  The  outstanding  debt,  Deoem- 
ber  31.  1908,  was  as  follows;  Total  external, 
198.722,490  milreis;  total  internal,  541,656,122; 
floating  debt.  81.644,918.  Xu  gold  has  been 
coined  since  1891;  no  silver  since  1904.  The 
Bank  of  Portugal  stood,  December  31,  1908,  as 
follows:  Metallic  stock,  9,901.500  milreis;  note 

circulation.  70,162,029;  deposits.  2/>6.5.312; 
commercial  account,  18.943,156;  advances,  1,- 
599.871;  Iwilance  against  Treasury,  20.690.311; 
capital.  13.500.000.  The  Monte  Pio  Geral  and 
the  Portuguese  (State)  Savings  Bank  had  on 
the  alKJve  date  deposits  amounting  to  22.737.<>00 
milreis;  the  banks  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  have 
monthly  average  deposits  of  20,45l.0<>0. 

Army.  Service  is  obligatory,  but  exemption 
may  l>e  hecure<l  by  purchase  or  by  certain 
classes.  The  army  is  recruited  from  three 
grand  conscription  districts,  a quota  of  altout 
17,000  men  l>eing  forthcoming  annually.  There 
are  6 military  territorial  divisions,  in  which  the 
army  is  distributed  and  the  elL'ctive  total  on 
a peace  fot)ting  in  1909  was  fixi^d  at  30.000 
men.  The  infantry  numbered  20.000,  the  cav- 
alry 3000.  the  dragoons  1800,  chasseurs  1200, 
field  artillery  3400.  horst*  artillery  500.  The 
total  number  of  guns  was  448  and  the  re- 
armament with  Schneider  field  and  mountain 
guns  was  being  completed  during  the  year.  On 
a war  footing  the  Portuguese  army  would  be 
raised  to  a strength  of  al^ut  100,000.  to  which 
53.(K)0  militia  would  contribute,  and  the  ulti- 
mate strength  available  was  estimate<l  at  2GO.- 
6(K).  Tliere  is  maintained  a colonial  army  of 
lO.tKK)  men.  From  the  conscription  of  1909 
there  were  furnished  18,000  men,  of  which  16.- 
300  were  sent  to  the  active  army,  500  to  the 
municipal  guard,  300  to  the  garde  fiscale,  and 
850  to  the  naval  forces.  The  militaiy  budget 
was  fixed  at  8,726,2.36  milreis  for  19*09-10,  of 
which  7,969.236  milreis  was  for  ordinary  ex- 
pt-nses  and  756.000  for  extraordinary. 

Xavy.  The  effective  navy  in  1909  consisted 
of  one  armored  coast-defense  vessel,  of  32tK) 
tons;  5 protected  small  cruisers,  aggregating 
11.266  hms;  14  gunboats.  6876  tons;  one  tnr- 
p<*do-l.>oat  destroyer,  530  tons;  4 torpedo  boaUi, 
240  tons.  There  were  also  a schoolship,  several 
transports,  river  gunboats,  and  obsolete  gun- 
iMtats.  The  personnel  is  4204  officers  and 
men. 

(JovEBNMENT.  The  exccutive  authority  is 
vested  in  a king,  assiste<l  by  a responsible  min- 
istry of  seven  members.  The  King  in  1909  -vras 
Manuel  II..  who  wa«  born  Xoveml>er  1.5,  1S.S9, 
and  sueciM-deil  to  the  throne  on  the  assaHstina- 
lion  of  his  father,  Carlos  I.,  ami  his  elder 
brother,  Louis  Philip,  February  1,  1008.  The 
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l^sl&tive  power  reBts  with  the  CortoB,  or 
Parliament,  ronsiating  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
and  the  elective  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A Par- 
liament lasts  three  years,  and  its  annual  ses- 
sion,  which  begins  on  January  2,  continues  for 
three  months,  but  may  be  prolonged  by  the 
King.  The  Ministry  in  1909  (from  May  15) 
was  constituted  as  follows:  Premier  and  Min- 

iatcr  of  the  Interior,  Wencesl&o  de  Dimaj  For- 
eign Affairs,  Cnrlos  de  Roma  du  Bocage;  Jus- 
tice and  Worship,  Wenccslfto  dc  Lima,  ad  in- 
trrtin;  Finance,  Fr.  P.  Azevedo;  War,  J.  Elvas 
Cardeira;  Marine  and  Colonies,  M.  Terra  Vi- 
anna;  Public  Works-,  Commerce,  and  Industries, 
A.  Barjona  de  Freitas. 

History.  Early  in  the  year  the  Regenerador 
party  held  a meeting  in  which  they  adopted 
the  principle  of  state  socialism.  The  di8aati.«i- 
faction  with  the  course  of  the  Monarchist  party 
was  manifested  by  various  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial associations,  which  started  a campaign 
against  the  intriguing  tendencies  of  Monarchist 
groups  and  their  delay  in  making  any  serious 
attempt  to  solve  important  problems.  On 
tl»e  opening  of  Parliament,  which  was  de- 
ferred to  March  1.  the  government  announced 
that  it  would  introduce  the  measures,  which 
had  long  been  demanded  by  the  public, 
dealing  with  e<lucation  and  economic  finan- 
cial administrations  and  colonial  relations. 
In  the  same  month  the  pretender,  Dom  Miguel, 
officially  renounced  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
On  March  10  the  mending  of  Parliament  closed 
in  some  confusion,  one  of  the  members.  Senhor 
Malta,  having  accused  the  Finance  Minister, 
fJenhor  Esprigueira,  of  robbing  the  treasury, 
and  a duel  with  pistols  followed.  An  impor- 
tant question  before  the  government  was  raised 
by  the  complaints  of  certain  British  firms 
against  the  system  of  recruiting  lal>or  in  Sao 
Thom<^  and  Principe.  (See  below,  Portitoukse 
Africa.)  The  opposition  groups  obstructed  all 
parliamentary  business,  having  united  in  de- 
manding an  investigation  of  the  loan  which 
had  been  negotiatwl  by  the  government  a month 
Jiefore.  The  opposition  motion  was  lost,  but 
their  obstructive  tactics  were  successful,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  carry  through  its  meas- 
ure, the  Ministry  of  Senhor  Campos  Henriques 
resigned-  A now  Cabinet  was  formed  under 
Senhor  Telles,  as  Prime  Minister,  but  lasted 
only  four  we<*ks  (to  May  4),  and  was  succeeded 
by  a non-party  Ministry  under  Senhor  Wences- 
Ifto  de  Lima.  (See  above  paragraph  on 
rmment.)  In  the  autumn  the  young  King 
Manuel  started  on  his  tour  of  royal  visits,  go- 
ing first  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  England, 
where  his  visit  was  maule  the  occasion  for  the 
renewal  for  a peri<id  of  five  years  of  the  Treaty 
)f  Arbitration  between  (Ireat  Britain  and  Por- 
tugal. At  the  close  of  Novemlier  he  visited 
Prance. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  reports  were 
Miblished  referring  to  colonial  maladministra- 
-irm  in  Timor,  (»oa,  and  tlie  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
tnd  at  the  same  time  China  complained  of  the 
Portuguese  treatment  of  the  Chinese  in  Macao. 
{<*|K>rt»  of  cruelty  toward  the  natives  in  Por- 
iigiiesc  Africa  continued,  and  the  international 
gitation  on  the  subject  o fthe  alleged  peonage, 
ml  oven  slavery,  at  Sao  'i’liomC*  and  Prineijie 
n the  west  coast  was  going  on.  In  I>i'<*emlMT, 
owevor,  the  Royal  ilecns*,  wliich  ha<l  lieen  is- 
m*<l  in  July,  was  puhlishe<i  in  I»ndon.  This 
UH|iended  for  three  months  the  recruiting  of 


labor  in  Angola  for  San  Thom(^  and  Principe 
and  implies  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
completely  suppressed.  Sec  Pobtuouese 
Africa. 

PORTUGUESE  AFRICA.  The  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Africa  comprise  Angola,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Portuguese  Guinea,  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  the  islands  of  Sao 
Thom6  and  Principe,  all  of  which  are  treated 
under  their  respective  titles.  During  the  last 
few'  years  there  has  been  much  discu.ssion  of 
the  system  of  labor-recruiting  in  the  Portuguese 
West  African  possessions,  where  virtual  slavery 
was  said  to  be  practiced.  In  a book  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Kevinson,  published  in  1906,  evidence  to  this 
effect  was  cited.  Since  its  appearance  witnesses 
have  corroborated  mnny  of  its  statements.  On 
December  4,  1908,  a Caxton  Hall  meeting  was 
held  at  London  under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  St. 
L.  Strachey,  and  resolutions  were  passed  pro- 
testing ag-iinst  the  slave  trafflo  in  Portuguese 
West  Africa.  Leading  English  and  German 
cocoa  firms  thereupon  sent  out  a special  commis- 
sioner to  investigate  labor  conditions,  and  he  re- 
ported that  a system  amounting  to  slavery  actu- 
ally existed.  The  novelist,  .lohn  Galsworthy, 
gave  instances  to  the  same  effect  from  his  per- 
sonal experience,  in  a letter  to  a newspaper  in 
January.  In  tlie  spring  of  1909,  Cadhury  Broth- 
ers ami  other  cocoa  firms  proposed  a boycott, 
difclaring  that  they  would  not  buy  the  slave- 
prodiKvd  cacao  of  the  islands  of  Sao  ThomO  and 
Principe,  as  a result  of  their  own  investigations 
and  a personal  tour  of  inspection  undertaken  by 
Mr.  William  A.  Cmlhury  in  1908.  Other  firms 
in  England  and  abroad  followed  their  example. 
The  Silo  ThomO  cacao  was  therefore  driven  to 
America  for  an  outlet,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1900  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Almriginos  Protec- 
tion Society  decided  to  send  to  the  United  States 
a mission  to  induce  cacao  buyers  In  the  northern 
and  eastern  centres  of  the  country  to  refrain 
from  purchasing  the  products  of  slave  lalior,  and 
in  general  to  arouse  syniimUiy  in  the  United 
States  with  their  propaganda.  Abuses  in  the  re- 
cruiting system  were  admitted  by  some  of  the 
Portuguese  authorities.  It  was  thought  that 
they  could  be  removed  by  increasing  the  recruit- 
ing at  Mozambique.  A report  on  the  charges 
alleged  by  Messrs.  Cadbury  and  others  was  laid 
before  the  government  in  the  spring,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  some  action  would  be  taken. 
It  was  held  that  the  law  as  to  recruiting  labor 
w'orketl  well  in  Mozambique,  Cape  Vertlc  and 
Cabinda,  hut  not  in  Angola,  on  account  of  tlic 
backw'nrd  state  of  the  natives  and  their  unwill- 
ingness to  work.  Moreover,  the  law  was  inade- 
quately enforced  in  that  colony,  only  a few  offi- 
cials having  charge  of  an  immense  tract  of 
country.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  black 
lalior  was  supplied  by  Angola,  that  is  more  than 
40,000.  At  the  close  of  August  a riot  occurred 
at  Sio  Thome  among  the  newly  imported  labor- 
ers from  Mozambique,  who  declared  that  al- 
though they  had  signed  for  only  one  year,  tliey 
were  constrained  to  work  for  a period  of  two 
years. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA,  or  Mozam- 
DIQIJR.  A colony  of  Portugal,  on  tlie  east  coast 
of  Africa,  between  German  East  Africa  and 
Britisli  South  Africa.  Area,  alioiit  293.860 
s^jimre  miles;  population,  aUiut  3.120,000.  The 
jirincipal  jKirts  arc;  l.<irenzo  Marques,  the  capi- 
tal, with  KbOOO  inhabitants  (nearly  one-half 
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Enropoanti)  ; 5r)00;  Beira,  4600 

(altoiit  on<>-thir(I  Kiiropeunfl) ; Inhambano,  3400; 
Chinde.  3000.  Tin*  Iradin);  productH  arc  rubber, 
euptr.  ciKToamita.  beeawax,  and  mining  products. 
Under  cultivation,  l»caide9  en^ar-cane,  are  corn, 
wheat,  oaU.  barley,  alfalfa,  pineapples,  bananas, 
cofTi'c.  vegetables,  bIsuI.  and  rubber.  Cotton  cul- 
ture al^o  has  l>een  tried  witli  sucreBs.  Exten- 
sive coal  fieldB  have  In-en  found  in  the  Tet« 
repon,  and  important  gobl-licaring  reefs  on  the 
Upper  Zambezi.  In  1000  imjwirts  were  valuinl 
at  7,469,860  milreis;  imports,  4.084,127  piilreia; 
transit  trade,  27,107,088  milreia;  in  1007,  7,- 
265,305,  4.682,218,  and  21,015,013  respectively 
(1  milreU  $1.08).  TIte  leading  imports  are 
cotton  and  iron  goods  and  alcoholic  beverages; 
exports,  rublier,  ores.  wax.  and  ivory.  A con- 
siderable part  of  the  trade  of  British  South 
Africa  passes  through  Beira  and  Ixirenzo  Mar- 
ques and  tlicnce  by  the  Beira  Railway  or  Dela- 
goa  Bay  Railway.  The  latter  has  a length  of 
67  miles  in  the  colony,  and  is  continued  200 
miles  to  Pretoria.  An  agreement  was  signed 
April  1,  1909,  defining  the  commercial  relations 
and  the  transit  of  p>ods  by  this  railway  betwi'cn 
the  Portuguese  and  British  po>»e8si<ms.  The 
Boira  Railway  extends  204  niiles  to  the  British 
border  and  thence  to  Bulawayo.  In  1009  a line, 
which  in  part  was  ojien  for  traffic  in  1008,  was 
under  construction  from  Lorenzo  Marques  to 
the  Swaziland  frontier.  There  are  over  2200 
miles  of  telegraph  line.  Part  of  the  colony  is 
administered  directly  by  tlie  state  (the  5 dis- 
tricts of  Lorenzo  Marques^  Inhumbane,  Tete, 
Quillimane,  and  Mozambique),  part  by  the 
Nyasa  Company,  and  part  by  the  Mozamhi()ue 
Company.  The  estimated  revenue  ami  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1908-9  were  5.223,592  milreis 
and  4,884,351  milreis.  See  Tbansvaal. 

POHTXJGUESE  GUINEA.  A colony  of  Por- 
tugal on  the  w'est  coa>-t  of  .Africa,  between  5^ne- 
gal  and  French  Guinea.  It  includea  the  adja- 
cent archipelago  of  Bijagoz.  with  the  island  of 
Bolama.  in  which  the  capita)  (Bolaiim)  is  situ- 
ated. Area,  about  13.940  square  miles;  esti- 
mated population,  820,000.  T)io  chief  port  Is 
Bissau.  The  principal  products  include  rubber, 
wax,  oil  S€H*ds,  and  hides,  Imjiorts  and  exjjorts 
in  1906,  888,037  milreis  and  570,535  milreis  re- 
spectively. For  the  year  1908-9,  estiraate<I  rev- 
enue, 275,750  milreis,  aJid  estimated  expendi- 
ture, 295,400  milreis. 

POST,  Geoboc  Edwabd.  An  American  Pres- 
byterian medical  missiomiry,  died  September  30, 
1*909.  He  was  l)orn  in  New  York  City  in  1838, 
and  graduated  from  the  New  York  Free  Academy 
(now  College  of  the  City  of  New  York).  In 
i860  he  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  UniverHity  of  New  Yttrk,  and  in  1861 
from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Soon 
after  his  graduation  lie  waa  elected  to  the  pro- 
feai4orship  of  surgery  in  the  Syrian  Protestant 
hospital  at  Ikdrut,  Syria,  which  is  maintained 
by  the  Presbylerian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
This  post  he  ludd  until  his  deatli.  lie  was  also 
surgiMm  in  the  .lolianniter  Ibispi(ul  in  Beirut. 
Dr.  post  rec«‘ivetl  many  decorations  and  onlers 
from  foreign  countries  for  liis  missionary  and 
surgical  w’ork.  He  was  a voluminous  writer 
ami  publislied  books  in  many  language's  on 
botany,  ziWiIogy,  physiologv*,  surgery,  medicine, 
and  the  Bible.  Ammig  his  works  are:  The 

f'lora  of  Sifria,  !*att'Atine  nnd  Tixt-Hook 

of  Botany;  Texi-Book  of  Mammalia;  Text-Book 


of  Birrit;  Trxi-Book  of  Matrria  Medica.  He 
contributed  also  to  Smith's,  Hastings's,  Jaco- 
bus’s and  Barnes’s  Bible  dictionaries. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS.  Very  exten- 
sive opinion  in  favor  of  postal  savings  lianks 
for  the  United  States,  the  endorsement  of  the 
plan  by  all  political  parties,  support  by  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Taft,  snd  Postroaater-Oen- 
eral  Meyer,  let!  to  the  expectation  that  the  postal 
savings  bank  bill  would  be  passes]  by  Congress 
early  in  1909.  This  bill  provided  that  every 
money-order  post-office  should  ultimately  become 
eligible  to  receive  savings  deposits;  that  at  first 
the  Postmuster-General  might  designate  only 
the  first,  second  and  third  cWss  offices  to  receive 
deposits;  that  accounts  could  be  opened  by  de- 
posit of  one  dollar  and  increased  by  ten  cents, 
or  multiples  thereof;  that  2 per  cent.  Interest 
would  be  paid  on  all  deposits  up  to  J**500;  that 
the  funds  thus  accumulated  should  be  rede- 
posited  by  the  government  with  national  banks 
as  near  ns  practicable  to  the  place  of  their  re- 
ceipt; that  the  national  banks  should  pay  to 
the  government  interest  of  tw’o  and  one-fonrth 
per  cent.;  and,  as  amende<I.  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  a deposit  be  $500.  of  which  not  more 
than  $100  could  be  deposited  in  any  one  month. 
In  spite  of  hearings  and  apparent  favor  for  the 
bill  on  the  part  of  many  J^nators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Congress,  apparently  with  delil»rrs- 
tion,  failed  to  bring  the  bill  to  vote.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  measure  charged  that  this  failure 
was  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  large  private 
vested  interests  represented  by  existing  aavinp 
an«l  other  banks. 

Little  new  in  the  way  of  argument  was  de- 
veloped, though  some  facts  were  strikingly  put 
The  old  arguments  for  postal  savings  hanks  on 
the  ground  of  the  educational  value  in  the  culti- 
vation of  thrift  and  piod  citizenship  nnd  as  s 
prevention  of  bank  panics  were  variously  re- 
statofl.  It  was  added  that  since  most  existing 
savings  banks  ore  found  in  cities,  and  mainly 
in  the  largiT  ones,  fully  one-half  the  American 
people  lack  such  facilities.  George  von  L. 
Meyer,  former  Postmaster-General,  stated  that 
98.4  per  cent,  of  all  savings  bank  deposits  in 
this  ci>untry  are  in  14  States,  and  only  1.6  per 
cent.  In  the  other  32.  He  pointed  out  that 
while  there  was  one  savings  defMisitor  out  of 
every  two  inhabitants  In  New  England,  there 
was  only  one  out  of  157  inhabitants  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  New  York  also  being  excepted. 
It  was  pointed  nut  that  the  main  thing  is  to 
provide  widespread  and  perfectly  safe  facilities 
for  saving,  and  that  even  the  minimum  number 
of  poat-ofliceR  authorized  by  the  proposed  law  to 
receive  deposits  would  be  four  times  as  numer- 
ous ns  existing  savings  banks  and  well  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  Appeal  was  made  to 
foreign  experience  as  proving  the  axlvantages  of 
p<»stal  savings  banks.  To  the  usual  arguments 
that  such  banks  are  sorely  needed  by  the  im- 
migrants was  added  the  argument  that  since 
the  immigrants  are  usually  day  laborers  they 
cannot  get  to  banks  during  banking  hours,  hut 
would  l)e  able  to  get  to  the  post-<.»ffice  before 
closing  time. 

The  opfH>sitiott  waa  led  by  the  American 
Banker.*’  Association,  which  at  its  annual 
meeting  adopted  adverse  resolution*. 

The  postal  savings  bank  system  started  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  under  laws  of  1900  and 
enihracrd.  on  June  30,  1909,  251  hankn  with 
87s2  accounts  and  $724,479  deposits.  Of  the 
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dc{N)KUurs.  3351  were  Anioricuns,  4771  Filipino8« 
213  Kurntieana.  und  IHl  AsiuticH. 

The  foilowii]g  Utblc  from  tlic  rei>ort  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currenny  shown  the  statUtica 
of  (XMtal  HAvitigH  hanks  throughout  the  world. 
Tlie  dato  of  Uh>  returnj  is  1907  or  lOOB  in  all 
but  a few  cases. 


No.  of 

Av. 

Country 

IX'puvlturs 

Deposits 

Dep. 

Austria  

2.064.403 

$44,269,223 

121.46 



2,10f5.237 

134.040,979 

63.66 

bulgorta  

KlnUnd  

201,956 

6,495,913 

166.66 

60,007 

1.410,610 

23.51 

Kmneo 

6.034, 

276.655.969 

54.95 

Hungary 

648.652 

IH.044,000 

27.S2 

Italy  

6.108, K02 

2^5.442.694 

55.87 

.SViherlaotlB 

1,401.670 

69.499,168 

42.45 

Uussia  

1. 788.990 

128,873.169 

72.04 

Sweden  

666.976 

13.6H2.491 

23.96 

I’nlted  Kingdom. . . 

11,018.251 

781,794.633 

70.96 

Itahamas  

2,151 

144,778 

67.31 

Canada  

155,896 

45,190,484 

289.88 

llrltUh  Guiana  .... 

12.421 

396,843 

31.95 

hutch  Guiana 

6.525 

261.405 

40.06 

.'uracoo  

8.260 

62,143 

16.04 

nritlsh  India 

1,262,763 

49.263.632 

89.00 

’eyion  

71.018 

686.887 

9.67 

straits  SrttiPTnents 

8.716 

339,880 

91.46 

^ed.  Malay  Btatt-s 
>utch  East  Indies. 

8.789 

393,863 

105.34 

56,464 

2.846,861 

60.40 

aiuin  

8,013,193 

46,275.301 

5.77 

’irmesa  

70,152 

699.691 

9.97 

'ai»p  of  Good  Hop© 

101.722 

10,806.964 

106.24 

iold  Coast 

1.279 

78,820 

67.72 

•range  River  Col.. 

6,433 

768,204 

119.67 

hodeeia  

16S.B82 

lerra  I^ne 

6,409 

386.429 

71.44 

ransvool  

63.000 

6.588.843 

123.86 

S6.728 

1,986,755 

22-91 

6,415 

1.080,413 

199.62 

'estern  Australia. 

69,533 

14.012.106 

201.95 

<>w  Zealand 

819,773 

66.077.803 

175.87 

dllppino  Islands. 

8.7K2 

724,479 

S2.50 

Total  

40,320,303 

$1,989,299,816 

$49.33 

romparison  shows  that  in  10  years  the  niim- 
r of  postal  savings  bank  depositors  in  the 
f>ve  countries  just  doubled  and  that  dc|>o8iU 
•roased  76  per  cent.  See  Savincjs  Banks. 

POTASH  SALTS.  See  Febtiuzebs. 

POTATOES.  The  poUto  crop  of  1009  stif- 
*(1  at  difTorent  times  and  in  dilTcrent  localttira 
m wet  weather  and  from  drought.  Those 
ditloiis  rcaultod  in  a somewhat  unovon  crop, 
they  did  not  prevent  the  production  of  a 
il  yield  never  before  equaled  in  this  country, 
iorengc,  also,  the  year  ranks  first.  In  Kuro- 
1 countries  the  crop  was  generally  poo<l,  but 
Germany,  owing  to  leaf  disease  and  wet 
tluT,  the  yield  was  a little  below  normal,  and 
♦arts  of  the  country  the  tiilnTS  were  small. 

reduction  in  yield,  however,  will  not  en* 
ri*r  (^rmany’s  position  as  the  leading  coun- 
cif  the  world  in  potato  production.  Rttssia 
ft  ftoof>nd,  Austria-Hungary  third,  and  the 
ed  States  usually  fourth  or  fifth.  In  1009 
country  produced  376..537.000  bushels  on 
ri*a  of  3,525.(M)0  acres,  as  compared  with  a 
of  278.1185.000  bushels,  and  an  acreage  of 
,000  in  IftOK.  The  value  of  the  crop,  which 
iit8  to  i?2<H5.545,0f>0,  is  the  greatest  ever 
cod,  oxcoe<iing  the  6-year  average  by  about 
»r  cent.  The  price  per  bushel  has  often 
Hurpu8»ed,  but  the  larger  yield,  which  is 
f hail  2.1  j>er  cent,  above  the  5 year  average, 
k tlii«  year’s  crop  a leader  in  value.  The 
yiolil  jier  acre,  109.8  bushels,  is  high 
a«  laM'ii  *»xce«sied  only  three  times  sinc<‘ 
year  the  average  yield  was  only  85.7 


buslads  per  acre.  Among  the  dilTerent  States, 
Maine  generally  stands  first  in  iiveragi*  aero 
yield,  leading  this  year  with  22.6  bushels.  In 
tlm  nurtherii  Koeky  Mountain  States  the  aver- 
age acre  production  also  runs  high.  The  acre- 
production  aiul  t<»fal  value  of  crop  in  the 
principal  potato-growing  States  for  1909,  as 
coinpibHl  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Iknartmcnt  of  Agriculture,  arc  given  in  tho 
following  table: 


Farm  vaiuo 


States 

Acreage 

Production 

Bushels 

Dec.  1,  ’09 

New  York 

...4S8.000 

62.660,000 

$26,280,000 

Michigan  

...348.000 

36.540,000 

12.789.000 

Maine  

...130.000 

29.250.000 

13.74S.000 

WiMcon.ftln  .... 

...262.000 

26.724.0A0 

10,155.000 

Pennsylvania  . 

,...805.000 

23.790,000 

15.464.000 

Minnesota  .... 

...160,000 

IS.iOO.OOO 

6.440.000 

Ohio  

...182,000 

16!926.0QO 

9,479.000 

Illinois  

...164.000 

14.92^.000 

9,104.000 

Iowa  

...146,000 

12,905.000 

7. 098.000 

Colorado  ...... 

...  65.000 

10.400.000 

6.92S.OOO 

Indhinu  

...  95,000 

9.025.000 

4.693.000 

Nf-braftka  

...105,000 

8.190.01)0 

4.914.000 

California  

. . . . 60,000 

7.V00.0O0 

6.006.000 

Missouri  

...  88.000 

7.4xo;oOO 

6.012.000 

OreKon  

...  46.000 

7.360.000 

4.416,000 

New  Jersey  . . 

...  80.000 

7.200.000 

5.904. OOP 

Kansas  

...  91,000 

7,189.000 

6,679.000 

WashlnKton  .. 

...  41.000 

6.970.000 

3,276,000 

VlTKlnla  

...  60,000 

5,620.000 

3,864.000 

Idaho  

...  26,000 

5,000.000 

2,400.000 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rainy  and  cloudy 
weather  In  the  fall,  the  crop  in  -Aroostook  county 
and  other  localities  of  Maine  was  attacked  by 
late  bliglit  and  rot.  TIk*  Maine  Kxperiment 
Station,  after  studying  these  troubles,  recom- 
mends careful  and  thorough  spraying  with 
standard  Bordeau.x  mixture  every  8 or  10  days 
after  the  tops  are  6 to  8 inches  high.  When 
the  crop  has  been  attacked  by  late  lilight,  tho 
tuliers  are  likely  to  rot  in  storage,  and  It  Is 
advised  not  to  harvest  such  a crop  too  early, 
but  to  woit  at  least  10  days  after  the  tops  aro 
killcHl  by  frost  before  digging  tlie  tubers. 

POULTRY.  Sec  Stock  Raising. 

POWER,  Tbansmission  of.  See  Tbansmis- 
6ION  OF  Power. 

PRAOHATISH.  See  PiirLOBOPHT. 

FRANO,  IxH’is.  An  .American  art  publisher, 
died  June  15,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Breslau, 
Germany,  in  1824,  and  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  1848.  as  a result  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1850,  Mdtling  in  Bos- 
ton. He  Ikecame  sucfvssively  an  engraver  on 
woo<l,  a lithographer  and  a piiblisi>er.  He  liegan 
the  reproduction  of  famous  paintings  in  colors, 
under  the  nanje  of  “ chronios.”  His  productions 
bwame  widely  known.  He  made  a study  for 
years  of  the  pn>blem  of  a standard  of  colors, 
and  much  of  tho  perfection  now  attained  in 
color  printing  is  due  to  his  experiments.  Ho 
waa  tho  bead  of  a firm  which  publislted  text- 
txM)k.s  on  art  and  similar  works,  but  bo  retired 
from  active  business  in  1899. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE.  An  institution  of 
practical  and  technical  knowledge  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  founded  in  1887.  The  number  of  stmlents 
in  lt*09  WAS  3707,  with  149  instructors.  There 
were  94.915  lM>ok8  in  the  library.  During  the 
year  tlu-re  was  received  a gift  of  $1,750,000 
from  the  six  sons  and  the  daughter  of  the 
founder,  Charles  M.  Pratt.  This  money  wus 
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to  the  emlowment  fund.  The  total  produc- 
tive. fundn,  with  thm  midition,  ainount  to  about 
$4,(KK),(MJ(J.  T1»€  president  i»  C.  M.  Pratt. 

PBESBYTEBIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  often  callinl  the  Soutliern 
Presbyterian  Church.  A reliffioua  denomination 
orpiniwil  as  a separate  Inxly  in  IHbl,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  withdrawjU  of  47  presbyteries  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  General  AHsembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  Itecnuse  nf  political  action  taken  by 
the  latter  party,  which  action  these  presbyteries 
held  it  was  incompetent  for  a spiritual  court 
to  take.  The  denomination  in  HUM)  niimlwred 
209,723  communicants,  3217  churches  and  1025 
ministers.  It  has  14  synods  and  K3  presbyteries. 
In  1908  the  contributiona  to  home  missions 
amounted  to  $270,318;  to  foreign  missions, 
$323,879;  to  education,  $250.90.3;  to  colored 
evangelir.ation.  $20,321;  to  all  causes,  a total  of 
$3,507,075.  The  Assembly  of  lOOH  organized  a 
now  synod,  that  of  Oklahoma.  At  the  meeting 
in  1009  there  was  celebrated  the  quadri-centen- 
ni«l  of  the  birth  of  John  Calvin.  This  meeting 
was  held  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  May  20. 
The  stated  clerk  is  Uev.  W.  A.  Alexander. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA.  A reli- 
gious denomination  which  had  its  U'ginning  as 
an  organization  in  1700  wlien  the  first  pres- 
bytery was  formed.  Presbyterian  congregations 
existed  for  many  years  previously,  for  example, 
the  congregation  at  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  being 
founded  in  1044.  The  General  Synod  was  es- 
tablished in  1710.  and  tlw  first  General  Assembly 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  1789.  The  denomination 
in  1909  includ<*d  30  synods  tind  291  presbyteries. 
The  communicants  numliered  1,321.380.  There 
were  9023  ministers  and  9997  churches.  In  the 
ISunday  schools  of  the  church  were  1.2(M1.0I5 
members.  TIkj  contributions  of  the  denomina- 
tion from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1909,  amounted  to  $21,004,750,  as  conip^ired 
with  a total  of  $22,099,820  f«ir  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1908.  Of  this  sura,  $1,541,005  was 
contributed  for  home  missions,  $1,302,073  for 
foreign  misaitms,  $137,832  for  education,  $171,- 
456  for  Sunday  school  work,  $150,557  for  church 
cTcclion,  $139,019  for  the  relief  fund.  $154,722 
for  frmlmen,  $424,687  for  the  colleges  of  the 
denomination,  $133,504  for  temperance.  $28,588 
for  the  American  Bible  Society,  $140,175  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Geircral  Aasen»bly,  $15,712,070 
h»r  congregational  purposes  and  $1,050,390  for 
miscellaiusjiLS  purpotM*s.  Home  missions  are 
carrie<l  on  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Stati*s,  in- 
cluding Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  and  also  in 
Cuba.  Mission  schools  are  maintaim>d  among 
the  Indians.  .Muskons,  Mormons,  mountaitu'crs 
and  the  people  of  Pt>rto  Kico  and  ('uba.  The 
scliool  work  is  in  charge  of  tl>e  Wouum’s  Hoard 
of  Home  Missions.  On  March  31,  1909,  there 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  home  missions  14.35 
missionaries  and  447  missionary  teachers. 
There  wore  added  on  profession  of  faith,  7135 
communicants,  and  on  certificate,  4045.  There 
were  3214  adult  baptisms  and  2522  infant  bap- 
tisms. The  foreign  missions  of  the  <lenomina- 
tion  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  its  work  in- 
clud(>3  practically  all  countries  in  which  mis- 
sionaries are  found.  There  were  maintained  in 
1909,  28  missions,  140  statioris.  and  1781  out- 
fllatiuns.  Under  the  uus[>iccs  of  the  Hoard  were 


940  missionaries,  3307  native  lielpers,  524  fully 
organized  churches,  90,801  communicants,  1446 
.Hciiools,  401.479  pupils.  101,750  pupiU  in  tbe 
^»unday  schools.  414  students  for  the  ministry. 

137  hoMpilaU  and  dispensaries  at  which  449.457 
patients  were  treaUnl  during  the  year.  There 
were  printed  107.834.940  pages  of  Christian 
truth  in  twenty-one  languages.  The  Board  of 
Education  is  the  organ  of  the  f»eneral  Assembly 
for  the  general  and  efficient  superinten<k*nee  of 
the  church’s  work  in  furnishing  a pious,  etlu- 
ented  and  efficient  ministry  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  meet  tlio  calls  of  its  congregations,  and 
supply  the  wants  of  destitute  classes  in  reghms 
of  tlM?  United  States,  an«l  to  preach  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world.  During  the  year  1908-9 
880  candidates  were  under  the  oare  of  the  Hoard. 
The  Hoard  of  Church  Erection  giiamntees  to 
churches  the  erection  and  completion  of  houses 
of  worship  and  manses.  It  maintains  a loan 
fund  at  which  loans  are  granted  at  low  interest 
to  be  returned  in  annual  installments.  The 
fund  amounts  to  $245,000.  The  Board  of  Mis- 
sions for  Freedmcn  works  among  the  colored 
population  of  the  South.  It  was  organized  in 
1805,  and  has  399  churches  and  mission  stations, 
with  24,324  communicants  and  23.323  tSundsT 
school  teachers.  Other  important  boards  of  th« 
denomination  are  the  College  Board,  the  Per- 
manent Committee  on  Temperance,  the  Board  uf 
Publication,  and  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief. 
The  denomination  has  many  colleges  under  iti 
auspices  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its  theo- 
logical seminaries  are  tlie  Auburn  Tlieologicni 
Seminary,  at  Auburn,  N-  Western  Theo- 

logical f^minary  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Lane  Tl»e) 
logical  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  O. ; the 
Tlni)logical  Seminary  of  Kentucky  at  Danbury; 
tlie  McCormick  Seminary  at  Hanover,  Ind.;  Safi 
Franci.'^co  Tlieohigical  Seminary  at  San  Anselruo. 
Cal.;  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  tl 
Omaha,  Xeb. ; and  the  Tlunilogical  Seminary  of 
the  South  at  I.^banon.  Tenn. 

The  121st  General  Assembly  of  tlie  donomiaa- 
ti(»n  began  at  Denver,  Col.,  on  ifay  20,  19W. 
Among  the  important  matters  transacttnl  at  the 
meeting  were  the  following:  A Conference  (® 

Home  Missions  was  authorized,  composinl  of 
representatives  of  the  agencies  of  different  Pres- 
byterian and  Reformed  churches;  the  Inter- 
churcli  Federation  waa  heartily  approved;  pre- 
vious deliverances  of  the  Assembly  in  regard  to 
marriage  and  divorce  were  approved;  among  tb« 
deci.sions  in  churcli  polity  was  one  giving  tb« 
presbytery  full  power  to  dissolve  a church  with- 
out the  consent  or  request  of  its  members,  tbs 
property  of  dissolved  churches  to  be  taken 
charge  of  bv  trustees  of  the  presbytery;  closet 
relations  with  the  Reformed  churches  of  the 
UniU*d  States  were  approved;  the  better  observ- 
ance of  the  Lonl’a  Day  to  be  secured  in 
District  of  Columbia  was  endorsed;  a committee 
on  social  problems  was  appoifiM^^.^oinpb't*’ 
Prohibition  was  approved,  and  pastor^**^ 
urged  to  inculcate  total  abstinence  princi* 
The  Assembly  established  the  Tbeolo|^ica\  ' 
inary  of  the  South,  and  appointed  a.  lx-kn.r 
maintain  and  conduct  it.  The  use  of  tol 
by  laymen  and  ministers  was  discovira.^o<\ 
proposal  for  closer  relations  with  t>io 
Presbyterian  Church  was  renewed  and 
of  favorable  action  for  union  with  flio 
Presbyterian  Church  was  expressed.  'X’lio  of 
of  the  (teneral  Assembly  in  1909  wzore;  fXfs 
lows;  Moderator,  Kev.  James  M-  BarWloy,  XJ 
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Vice*iIo()prrttor»  (’liarle^  S.  Holt,  K«].;  Stal<*<l 
t>rk  ami  Trcasiurer^  Hev.  William  llfiiry  Kol>- 
erta,  D.  I).;  I*ormum*nt  Clork.  Uov.  William 
Brown  Xohlc,  U.  D.;  Aflsi^^tant  Clerk,  Rev. 
Jumea  M.  Hubltert.  The  next  tieneral  AssemMy 
will  meet  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  on  May 
19,  1910. 

The  eonsuB  of  religious  bodies  of  the  United 
Slates,  taken  by  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau and  published  in  1900,  showed  an  increase 
in  thr  denomination  from  7H7.743  communi- 
cants in  1890  to  1,179,500  in  1900,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  tlie  union  between  the 
IVesbytcrian  Church  waw  not  fully  consum- 
mated at  the  close  of  1906,  these  statistics  do 
not  give  a correct  idea  of  the  membersliip  at 
that  date. 

PRESBYTERIANS,  Reformed.  See  Re- 

FOBMKD  PbESOYTEBIANS. 

PRICE,  Thomas.  An  Australian  public  of- 
ficial, died  May  31,  1909.  He  was  born  in 
North  Wales  in  1852.  His  early  years  were 
spent  as  a stone  cutter  in  Liverpool,  where  he 
also  took  an  active  interest  in  local  politics. 
In  1883,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Australia.  He  worked  at'  his  trade  of 
Htone-cutting  in  Adelaide  until  1891,  when  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Masons’  and  BricklayerB* 
f^tciety.  Tw’o  years  later  he  entered  tl»e  House 
of  Asacndily.  In  1902  lie  was  clioson  secretary 
i>f  the  Ijibor  party,  and  in  1903  its  Parlia- 
nientary  leiuler.  He  was  made  Prime  Minister 
>f  South  Australia  in  lOO.'i,  combining  with  that 
ifTicc  tlie  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Public 
iV'orks  and  Minister  of  Kducation. 

PRICES.  The  average  prices  of  commodities 
•ontinued  upward  during  the  year,  the  advance 
K'ing  especially  rapid  during  the  last  six 
•ronths.  The  total  rise  in  the  index  w*us  al>out 
O jK*r  cent,  for  tlie  year  in  the  Unibnl  States, 
n<l  alioiit  8 pt^r  cent,  in  T/ondon,  this  latter 
■•fleeting  the  gi-nernl  rise  througliout  the  worM. 
rndatrcct'a  price  index  stoo<l  at  $8.27.’i0  on  .Tan- 
ary  1 ; it  rose  slightly  during  January  and 
declined  during  February,  but  thereafter 
Ivanced  steadily.  On  July  I it  was  $8.4457 
id  on  Decemlier  1,  $9.1202.  These  indexes  may 
compared  with  $7.7227  on  June  1,  1908,  the 
i»t -panic  minimum,  $8.2949  on  .Taniiary  1, 
OH;  $9.1293  on  March  1,  1907,  the  pre-panic 
iximum;  and  $0,802  on  January  1,  1899,  the 
11  i mum  for  many  years.  Prices  at  the  close 
t lie  year  averaged  about  tlie  same  as  the 
fhfst  level  Indore  the  panic  of  1907;  were  20 
- cent,  higher  than  tlui  lowest  average  since 

* j>anlc;  wore  alamt  35  p<*r  cent,  above  the 
r level  of  1899;  and  were  alxiut  22.5  per  cent. 
»ve  tho  general  average  for  the  preceding 
ent«'cn  years.  Articles  entering  generally 
^ BtatidanU  of  living  in  this  country  and 

extraordinary  high  price  levels  in  1909 
'tided  wlicat  and  flour,  corn,  butter,  eggs, 
ee,  pork  and  all  pork  products,  wool  and 
on.  Many  other  less  important  commodities 

• liigher  prux'S  than  have  l>een  usual,  and 
nmintnined  a high  4»verage  level. 

he?  index  of  prices  given  by  the  Ix>ndon 
'Kjrrtiitt  stood  at  2.197  on  January  1,  190t), 
fit  2..3!>0  on  December  31.  hmdon  prices 
e<l  downward  during  the  first  half  of  the 
, tlio  index  standing  at  2.170  at  the  end 
lino,  But  thereafter  the  rise*  was  steady  and 
I.  The  year’s  riiininium  in  .Tune  may  l>e 
u&red  to  that  of  2.1G8  at  the  end  of  August, 


1908;  ami  tlie  year's  maximum  to  that  of  2.309 
at  the  end  of  January.  1908.  The  highest  level 
in  tliirty  years  was  reached  at  2.001  on  June  1, 
1907,  and  the  lowest  since  1800  was  1.885  in 
1897. 

The  cause  of  the  great  rise  in  prices  during 
the  past  decade  reccivetl  a great  deal  of  diseus- 
si<m  during  the  year.  The  c«>nsensus  of  opinion 
was  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  was  the 
great  increase  in  the  prmluction  of  gold  during 
this  same  period.  Thus  the  average  production 
during  the  past  five  years  has  excee<led  $420,- 
000,000  per  year,  and  during  the  seven  year.s 
1898-1904  inclusive,  the  annual  average  was 
about  $300,000,000.  These  figures  must  be  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  al)oiit  $108,000,000  for 
the  decmle  1880-1890,  and  an  average  of  about 
$180,000,000  for  the  seven  years  1891-1897  in- 
clusive. Prices  Iwung  but  ratios  of  the  oxchango 
value  between  gold  and  commodities,  this  great 
flood  of  gold  has  so  outrun  the  incn*ased  supply 
of  other  economic  goods  that  prices  have  neces- 
sarily risen.  Other  general  causes  of  advance  in 
prices  presented  by  Professor  F.  W,  Taussig, 
were  (a)  the  rising  standards  of  living,  lead- 
ing to  more  abundant  and  more  fastidious  de- 
mand, and  (6)  the  necessary  rise  in  the  cost  of 
food  products  as  a result  of  the  concurrent  in- 
crease in  population  and  exhaustion  of  virgin 
farm  land.  Among  special  causes,  affecting  par- 
ticular commodities  to  greater  or  less  degree, 
are  the  tariffs  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
Anierican,  and  the  monopoly  power  of  trusts 
sheltered  by  the  tariff  wall.  Among  8|)ecial 
causes  should  l>e  included  also  the  tnorio}M>)y 
power  of  certain  trade  unions,  increased  c<)st  of 
proiluction  due  to  rising  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  and  extravagance  in  living.  Connected 
with  the  latter  by  way  of  a growing  demand  for 
convenient  and  personal  service,  is  the  increas'd 
multiplicity  of  retail  dealers  and  the  greater 
expense  of  handling  the  retail  trade.  This  is 
of  especial  importance  in  the  cities  where  cus- 
tomers demand  stores  of  all  kinds  near  at  hand, 
require  the  delivery  of  giKuls  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  prefer  to  have  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher  call  for  the  day’s  orders.  All  of  these 
service.^  are  expensive,  an<l  the  effort  of  each 
dealer  to  furnish  them  results  in  an  inadequate 
utili^atio^  of  clerks,  deliverymen,  and  horses 
ami  wagon.s.  thereby  further  increasing  the  nec- 
essary' additions  to  prices. 

An  inquiry  made  by  the  United  States  De- 
pnrtn>ent  of  Agriculture  into  the  supply  and 
prices  of  l)eef  showeil  that  the  annual  supply 
was  alajut  182  pounds  p<*r  capita,  hut  steadily 
decreasing.  The  results  indicated  that  prices 
have  not  risen  more  rapidly  limn  the  prices  of 
alwrs.  Corn  also  has  increased  in  price.  The 
methods  of  retailing  add  greatly  to  prices  in  the 
cities.  The  average  dilference’  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  wiiH  found  to  be  31.4  j>er  ct'rit.;  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  38  per  cent,;  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral, 38  jHT  cent.;  in  the  South  Central,  54  per 
cent,;  and  in  the  Western,  39  per  cent.  This 
difference  varied  from  17  per  cent,  in  Baltimore 
and  20  j»er  cent,  in  New  York  City,  to  68  j>er 
cent,  in  .SjKikane,  Wash.,  and  08  per  cent,  in 
Shreveport,  La. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.  An  insular 
province*  of  Canada.  Area,  2184  square  miles, 
ropnlalion  (1901),  103,2.59.  Capital,  Charhdte- 
town,  with  12,080  inluUiitantH  in  1901.  The 
executive  authority  rests  with  a lieutenant- 
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governor  apj>ointo<l  by  the  Gov«*rnor-Ot*norn1  of 
Canada  and  acting  tlirougli  a reaponnible  Kx^ktu- 
live  Council.  The  I^'gislntive  Aswmhly  cimsi-^ta 
of  one  house  of  ,10  elected  niemlK*rs.  The  Lieu- 
tonant-fJovenior  in  1000  was  Donald  A.  McKin- 
non; the  Premier  and  AltorneydJeneral,  Francis 
L.  Har.urd.  For  statistics  ami  other  details,  sec 
Canai>a, 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY.  An  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  founded  in  1746.  In  the  academic 
year  100010  there  wua  an  attendance  of 
1400  students,  divided  as  follows:  Grad- 

uate students  134,  students  in  the  school 
of  electrical  engineering  13,  seniors  237}  juniors 
237,  Hophomores  343,  freshmen  347,  students 
qualifying  fur  regular  standing  84,  s|>eciuls  5. 
The  faculty  and  instructors  nurnliercd  100.  At 
the  close  of  the  academic  year  1008-0  Mr.  Uc 
Witt  Clinton  Blair  resigned  his  membership  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  on  Jul^’  31,  1001),  the 
B«>ard  lost  by  death  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Cuylcr. 
New  meinbers  of  the  Board  elected  in  1000  are 
Wilson  Farrand,  Alumni  Trustee,  and  the  Hon. 
John  L.  Cndwalader,  Life  Trustee.  One  member 
of  the  faculty,  William  Alfrt*d  Packard,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  T^itin,  died  on  December  2,  1000. 
Tlic  faculty  has  also  lost  by  resignation  Profes- 
sor ,Tames  llopwood  Jeans,  Professor  of  Applied 
MiithomaticM,  and  Mr.  Junius  St^ncer  Morgan, 
Aesociato  Librarian.  Guyot  Hall,  the  new  bio- 
logical and  geological  luburntory,  was  opened 
fur  instruction  on  October  11,  1900,  and  the 
equipment  for  biological  study  is  being  made 
still  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  an  un- 
usually well  equipped  vivarium.  During  the 
year  CnroplKdl  Hall,  the  new  dormitory  given 
by  the  Class  of  1877,  was  completed  and  is  now 
in  use.  The  construction  of  the  dormitory  given 
by  Mrs.  Uussell  Kagi*  is  nearing  complethm  and 
will  oceonmiodute  150  men.  Additional  dormi- 
tory entries  connected  with  the  Sage  building 


tion  for  tlie  higlier  degrees.  He  also  reviewi 
in  considerable  detail  the  working  of  the  Pre- 
ceptorial System,  which  has  lM«eri  in  operation 
for  live  years,  and  may  l»e  said  to  liave  passcfj 
the  exporin>ental  stage.  It  has  met  with 
marked  success,  especially  In  the  more  advane»'d 
coursi'8.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $e»d2.- 
010.60,  of  which  $109,204.04  were  from  gifta 
In  addition  there  was  received  for  endowment 
$1,508,281.24.  The  total  pr«Hluetive  funds  of  the 
I’niversity  amount  to  $4,740,481.86.  The  presi- 
dent is  Woodrow  Wilson. 

PRIVATE  BANKS.  Statistics  compiled 
for  the  National  Monetary  Comini»slon  for  the 
date  of  April  28,  1009,  showed  that  there  were 
at  that  time  1407  private  hanks  in  the  Unite<l 
States.  Of  these  1145  were  in  the  Middle 
Western  State#,  while  none  was  found  in  the 
New  England  or  Paciilc  Stat<*s.  Illinois  alone 
had  430  private  banks,  Indiana  104,  low*a  170, 
Ohio  174,  and  Michigan  120.  Tlie  aggregate 
resources  of  such  banKu  were  $246,256,000,  or 
only  1.2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  banking 
resources  of  the  country.  Tl»e  resources  in- 
cluded total  loans  and  discounts  of  $161,- 
302,000;  due  from  other  hanks,  $40,833,000; 
and  cash  on  hand,  $11,053,000.  Liabilities  in- 
cluded individual  deposits,  $193,203.0t»0,  and 
capital,  surplus  and  undividi‘d  prolits,  $41.- 
51/, 000.  Compared  with  the  aggregates  for  all 
banks,  private  banks  had  1.6  pi>r  cent,  of  the 
total  loans  and  discounts;  8 per  cent,  of  all 
cash,  and  1.3  per  cent,  of  all  individual  de- 
posits. S4M*  Banks  and  Bankinu. 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS.  The  accom- 
panying table  gives  statistics  of  the  profe->- 
sional  schools  of  the  I’nited  States  for  the  years 
1008-9.  The  schools  included  are  lhot«  of  theol- 
ogy, law,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy  and 
veterlmirv  medicine.  The  figures  are  from  the 
reiMirt  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 
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have  been  provideil  for  by  gifts  of  alumni,  and 
are  in  proccHs  of  construction.  The  Graduate 
School  shows  a marked  growth  in  the  mimlter 
of  students,  due  to  tlie  new  impulse  and  dis- 
tinction given  to  gra<Iuate  studies  by  the  recent 
notable  additions  to  the  faculty,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  groiluate  studies,  and  the  splendid  facili- 
ties whieh  have  r«‘cently  Wn  supplied  for  teach- 
ing and  investigation  In  the  6elds  of  physics, 
biology,  and  geology,  by  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Palmer  Physical  Lals*rntory  and 
(tuyot  Hail.  President  Wilson,  in  his  annual 
ro|S)rt,  calls  attention  to  changes  in  the  scope 
and  method  of  study  in  the  (tradinite  School, 
which,  it  is  iK'lieved,  will  produce  increased 
thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  of  prepura- 


PROHIBITION.  Tho  movement  for  the 
prohibition  and  restriction  of  the  liquor  traiTic, 
which  has  l>oen  so  notable  In  the  United  State#, 
especially  in  the  Sonthorn  and  Central  \Ve#teni 
portions,  continued  in  1009,  and  many  radical 
laws  were  passed  atTecting  liquor  selling  arl 
manufacture.  The  liquor  forces,  too,  were  s|r 
grcHsive,  and  in  several  States  strong  efferw 
were  made  to  repeal  anti-saloon  legislatiea 
This  was  especially  true  of  Indiana  an<l  Oh>a 
On  January  I,  Prohibition  laws  went  into  edfrt 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  North  CnmlitA. 
In  the  first  name<l  State,  however,  the  ProhiW- 
tion  forces  met  with  the  most  decisive  deird 
since  the  great  movement  for  the  cxt«*nsio« 
iion-liquor*>»elljng  territory  beguu  in  the  Soctb 
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ThI®  was  thp  dofoat  by  a vote  of  the  people  of 
the  mi'aaure  placing  ProhibHion  in  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  the  State.  A full  diHcUHsion  of  this 
stru{r;(le  and  its  rrsiilta  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Alabama.  In  Tennessee  the  4-mile  limit 
was  cxtcDdcd  to  all  towns  and  cities  of  ilte  State. 
Tliia  is  practically  wjuivalcnt  to  State  wide  Pro- 
hO)itk)n.  Tlie  legislature  adopted  also  another 
rtH'A*(ure  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  liq\ior 
within  the  State  Ijoundurics.  In  South  Caro- 
lina Prrdiihition  with  a n*ferendum  by  eountics 
WHS  adoptid,  and  aa  a result  of  the  referendum 
vote,  36  of  the  42  counties  prohibit  the  sale, 
while  six  others  retain  tl»c  county  dispensaries. 
Strong  effort  was  made  in  Arkansas  to  jmss  Pro- 
hihition  (lilU  through  the  legislature,  hut  the 
two  houses  could  not  agree  upon  any  particular 
nwasure.  Tlie  lower  house  of  the  Missouri 
Ivcgislatiire  passed  a resolution  culling  for  a vote 
Ufs'ii  the  Prohibition  amendment,  but  no  deci- 
sive action  was  taken.  In  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  new'  restrictive  law  enforcement 
measures  were  enacted.  Washington  passed  a 
municipal  and  rural  county  unit  option  lnw% 
ami  in  the  election  which  followed,  over  forty 
places  in  the  State  vott'd  “ dry.**  In  Idaho  a 
straight  county  option  im*asiire  was  enacted,  and 
in  the  tirst  elections  held,  14  of  the  23  counties 
abolished  salixuia.  In  IXdaware,  tbe  liquor  ques- 
tion was  resubmitted  to  the  only  “wet”  county 
of  the  State.  Arizona  enacted  a county  option 
law.  In  Wyoming  all  aaliMins  outside  of  in- 
corj>f)rated  towns  were  ulsilisltcd.  The  Kansas 
Legishtiurc  passixl  a stringent  measure  prohibit- 
ing tl»e  sale  c>f  liquors  for  all  purposes  except 
for  SHcrainental  use.  All  open  sahsjns  in 
Nebraska  were  limited  to  the  hours  lietween  7 
A.  M.  and  8 r.  M.  Tl»e  city  of  TJncoln  ami  two 
comities  in  the  same  State  voted  “dry.”  In 
I’tah  a county  option  law  was  passed,  but  was 
vetiKNl  by  the  Governor  after  tlie  legislature  ad- 
jfUirm'd.  More  than  half  the  counties  in  the 
''tatc,  however,  almlishtsl  saloons  by  local  dc- 
're<*.  In  Colorado  a nundvr  of  towns  were 
iddml  to  the  no-Iiocnse  column,  making  11 
■oiintics  in  the  State  “dry.”  Four  additional 
ounties  were  carried  for  no-lieensc  in  Illinois, 
n the  full  elections  28  of  the  30  places  voting 
(»ted  against  the  sale  of  liquor.  In  Michigan 
d countieH  alKilislied  tite  saloon,  while  in  Texas 
2 counties  voted  no  license.  Thrt*e  new  Conn- 
ies in  Kentucky  v«»ted  for  no-license,  and  tw’o 
I Pennsylvania  were  made  “dry.”  In  West 
irgnia,  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
iMscil  a Prohibition  hill,  hut  this  did  not  he- 
>me  n law.  Kigbt  additional  counties  in  the 
ate  vetoed  “dry,”  in  electiona  held  during  the 
ar. 

In  New  York  tlie  result  of  the  elections  dur- 
g tlie  year  was  a m»t  gain  for  the  unti-saloon 
rcess  of  88  tow’ns.  Tlie  most  sweeping  victories 
“ tlic  no-license  juirty  were  g.iined  in  Indiana, 
i«*ro  counties  votetl  “dry.”  The  leglnla- 
'•<»  of  <.’onm»cticut  pa-ss«*d  a numl»er  of  anti- 
(Min  rneaKiires.  and  in  California  six  additional 
intiert  adopted  ho-lieen«\  The  hgislature  of 
illi  Dakota  pass'd  six  tenip(*rance  measures. 

JVnn«ylvania  the  local  option  hill  was 
'light  to  u vote  in  the  House,  hut  was  de- 
led. Tlie  Florida  l.egislature  pnsfied  a.  hill 
mitting  the  Prohibition  arnendnient  to  a vote 
the  people.  A discussion  of  these  variou.s 
u-iiirt-'H  ;i(lopted  by  Slate  ia*gislntiires  ami  the 
iltsi  of  the  elections  as  utlecliiig  the  regula- 
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tion  of  tlie  aakion  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
on  tlie  sejiarate  .States. 

At  the  close  of  1900,  Ifl  States  had  local 
option  with  the  county  as  a unit,  12  States  had 
IiK'al  option  with  a town  or  townsfiip  ns  n unit, 
20  States  had  local  option  with  u munici{mlity 
as  a unit,  and  2 States  had  local  option  with 
a residence  district  of  cith'S  us  a unit.  The 
only  States  which  remained  licenst*  States  on 
Ib'ci'mlier  31,  1!)09,  were  Nevada.  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  Utali  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  in  all  of  tlicM*,  the  issuing  of  licenst's 
is  guarded  by  certain  r«*strictions.  The  States 
voting  entire  Prohibition  on  Deetunluw  31,  1909, 
were  as  follows:  Alabama,  statutory;  (Jeorgia, 

statutory;  Kansas,  constitutional;  Maine,  con- 
Btitutionnl;  Mississippi,  statutory;  North  (’aro- 
lina.  statutory;  North  Dakota,  constitutional; 
Oklahoma,  constitutional;  Tennessee,  constitu- 
tional. Under  the  remaining  Slates  local  option 
laws  in  some  form  prevailed.  The  jmssage  by 
Congress  of  the  Knox  C.  O.  I),  liquor  shipment 
law,  which  goes  into  elTect  July  1,  1910.  will  bo 
very  elfwlive  in  aiding  the  enforcement  of  the 
State  liquor  laws.  This  measure,  wliich  was 
passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  00th  Congress 
as  un  amendment  to  the  penal  code,  prohibits 
the  C.  O.  I>.  shipment  of  liquor  or  delivering 
of  liquors  to  iietitious  coii8igiu*(*s,  and  conifMds 
the  marking  of  all  shipments  so  as  to  show  the 
kind  and  the  contents.  A bill  was  introduced 
in  both  houses  of  the  Olst  Congress  calling  for 
an  amendment  to  the  interstate  commerce  law 
for  the  purjMise  of  prottxjting  dry  territory  from 
the  interstate  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  Commission  of  Inquiry  bill  introduced  in 
the  COtli  Congress,  and  advocated  by 
certain  temperniiee  organizations,  was  opposed 
by  the  Anti-8aloon  league  on  the  ground  that 
the  Ix'ague  Indieves  the  day  of  government  in- 
vestigation of  tlie  liquor  traHic  is  past,  (’ertain 
measures  were  intriKluced  also  regulating  the 
selling  of  liquor  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  measures  were  sup|>orted  by  the  .-\nti  Sahsm 
licngim  grunting  Federal  tax  receipts  to  liquor 
dealers  in  “dry”  territorv,  tiu?  erection,  e<|uip- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  rivreation  buildings 
at  army  posts,  measures  to  enforce  more  thor- 
oughly the  aiiti-oantei'fi  |>oIicy  td  tln»  government 
in  the  army  and  soldiers*  homes,  measures  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  against  the  liijnor  traHic  among  the  In- 
dians, and  nieaHures  for  full  protection  of  the 
teni|«Tancc  interests  in  the  enabling  net  of  the 
Territories  wliich  are  to  be  admitted  to  state- 
Iio<m1. 

The  statistics  of  liquor  production  and  con- 
sumption ill  the  United  States  in  1909  will  lie 
found  in  the  article  Liquoas,  Febmentkd  and 
Distiixeo. 

In  foreign  countries  the  moat  notable  temper- 
ance agitation  took  plitec  in  Suvdeii.  and  it  will 
la;  found  discussed  in  the  History  of  tliat  coun- 
try. 

The  International  Anti-Alcohol  Congress  met 
in  i.ondon  in  1909.  Delegates  were  present  from 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  More  than 
fifty  tem}N>ranee  organizations  are  repres4’nted  in 
the  General  (’onimittee.  The  next  Congress  will 
Is*  held  in  1910  at  The  Hague.  In  I9tw  a coni- 
iiiittee  was  Hp|H)inled  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
ti(ui  of  the  law  relating  to  inebriates  and  to 
their  detention  in  ndormatories  and  retreats. 
In  its  report  in  January,  1909,  the  eommittw 
stated  that  none  of  the  mclliods  of  drug  treat- 
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mrnt  into  wlticli  tlioy  imjuiml  cvf'ry  cane 

which  ajiplicti  for  (rcatnuoit  ciirahio,  and  that 
by  no  mctlKKl  can  ciirubU*  cuim'n  In.>  diAiinpiiHhtHl 
beforo  trial  of  tli«  remedy.  The  committee  re- 
]K)rttHl  that  there  had  l»een  a decided  failure  to 
apply  the  Inebriates  act  of  1808  aa  widely  us 
intendeil  by  Parliament. 

It  wa»  estimated  by  an  ftutbority  upon  the 
subject  that  there  was  in  I1M)8  a diminution 
of  tlie  ox|K*nditure  on  intoxicating  liquors  in 
Kn^Iand  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $30,000,(H>0» 
and  taking  tla*  increaae  in  population  into  ac- 
count, the  decreased  expenditure  was  equal  to 
al>out  $37.tK)0.000.  The  total  nurnlnT  of  licensi'd 

rennst*8  in  Kurland  and  Wales  on  January  1, 

POO,  accordiiijr  to  the  latest  available  statistics, 
wna  118,752,  os  compared  with  120.441  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  lOOH,  and  124, 8H3  on  January  1,  1005, 
w-ben  the  Liccnsin*f  act  of  1004  went  into  opera- 
tion. There  was  no  attempt  in  1000  to  pass  a 
licensinif  bill  similar  to  that  which  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Ix>rds  in  1008.  The  bill  dealt 
very  severely  with  the  liauor  interests,  and  it 
was  assumed  by  party  leaders  that  popular 
opinion'  was  not  ready  for  a nu'asure  which 
threatened  bo  preat  an  economic  disturliance. 

For  the  latest  researches  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body,  see 
Alcohol. 

PROTEINS.  See  Chemistby. 

PROraSTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
A religious  denomination  wliich  traces  its  de- 
scent ns  a member  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
through  churches  established  in  the  American 
colonies  and  the  Church  of  England.  The 
church  in  1U09  comprised  in  the  I’nited  States 
05  dioceses  and  21  missionary  districtfl.  includ- 
ing those  in  Alaska  and  the  insular  possessions. 
Tijere  arc  also  11  foreign  missionary  districts, 
"nierc  were  in  IfKM)  103  bishops  of  tl»e  Protes- 
tant Kpisi'opal  Church,  including  28  missionary 
bishops.  Five  bis)io|m  were  consecrated  during 
the  year;  Alfn^l  Harding,  Hishop  of  Washing- 
ton; Nathaniel  Seymour  Tlumias,  Hishop  of 
Wyoming;  Ib-njainin  Hrewster,  Missionary 
Hishop  of  Western  (*(d«)rado;  John  (Gardner 
.Murray,  ('oadjutor  Hishon  of  Maryland,  and 
Arthur  S«*ldon  Lhiyd,  ('‘omljulor  Hisiiop  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  church  lost  during  the  year  two 
bishops,  tieorge  de  Normandie  (lillespie,  First 
Itishup  of  Western  Micliigaii.  who  died  March 
19,  ami  William  lb>bart  Hare,  Missionary 
IUmIiot)  of  Soutli  Dakota.  The  former  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  episcopate  by  the  Coadjutor 
Hishop,  the  Right  Reverend  John  M.  McC<ir- 
mick,  D.  D.  The  church  suffered  a serious  loss 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Reed  Huntington. 
D.  D.,  rector  of  flrace  Church,  New  York,  since 
1883.  who  died  July  26. 

Statistics  of  the  (’hurch  are  gathered  yearly 
!*y  the  Living  Church  Annual  and  WhUiakcr's 
CAur<7jm(i«*s  Almanac.  Awording  to  this  pub- 
lication the  communicants  in  I90!i  nunihered 
912,103,  ns  compared  with  900.600  in  1908. 
The  clergy  numl>ered  5272.  an  inereast*  of  90 
over  tin'  precluding  year.  The  lay  readers  muii- 
IsTed  2043,  and  tin*  postulants  3H4.  There 
were  7594  parishes  and  missioiiB,  and  in  the 
Sumlay  schools  of  the  church  were  441.773 
scholars  and  49,591  tcjudiers.  The  contribu- 
tions fnmi  all  source's  amounted  to  $18.02.5.690. 
an  iner«*a»e  of  $368,351  over  the  contribution^ 
in  the  pnN'eding  year.  The  for»dgii  missions  c»f 
the  church  arc  currunl  on  in  We.-^t  .-Vfrica. 


China,  Japan.  Mexic<».  Cuba,  Hra/il,  Paiianu 
('anal  Zone,  and  Haiti.  Hic  church  also  ha« 

i'lirisdiction  over  ct'rtiun  American  cburclies  in 
hinq>e  and  ciiarges  a bishop  with  this  over- 
sight. Domestic  missions  are  carried  on 
throughout  tlie  Unittnl  i>tates.  and  its  posses- 
sions. The  fiscal  year  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  missionary  society  showed  the  best  rec- 
ord for  general  missions  that  has  yet  been 
made.  Hy  September  15  the  excess  in  offer- 
ings over  the  year  previous  had  reached  $110.- 
7(HJ.  The  total  contributions  of  parishes  and 
individuals  for  the  year  uggregateil  $550,322. 
I.argc  bequests  were  received  from  t!»c  estates 
of  Ceorge  C.  Thomas  and  Miss  Mary  Rhine- 
lander King.  The  church  was  represented  at  a 
conference  with  the  various  Anglican  missions 
in  China  in  March.  Tlie  organi/ation  was  ef- 
fected to  embrace  all  the  missions  in  China, 
Homewhat  after  the  Jananesi*  pre-mient,  with  a 
name  signifying  tlie  lloly  Catholic  Church  in 
China.  The  Chinese  delegates  Bent  a message 
of  thanks  to  the  mother  churches  in  England 
and  America  “ for  the  planting,  care  and  pro- 
tection given  to  the  church  in  China  during 
the  past  sixty  years  or  more.”  The  opiuiing 
of  the  Catechetical  School  in  Hankow  was  an 
important  feature  of  the  year  in  the  church  in 
China, 

A session  of  the  House  of  Bishops  was  held 
in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  eWting  mis- 
sionary bishops  for  Wyoming  and  Western  Col- 
orado. There  W'ere  chown  for  the  former  dio- 
cese. Rev.  Nathaniel  Seymour  Thomaa,  n?ctor 
of  the  Church  of  tlie  Holy  Apostles  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  for  tlie  latter,  the  Very  Ilev,  Iten- 
Jamin  Brewster,  Dean  of  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Two  memorials  were  preheated 
to  the  House  of  Bishops  at  this  session.  One 
of  these,  signed  by  1165  clergy,  askinl  that  the 
House  of  Itisho{>s  guard  the  ministry  of  the 
church  uguiust  al>UKi-s  that  w*ere  U-ing  |x-r}te- 
traU-d  under  color  of  obsjTvunce  of  canon  19. 
and  that  further  action  might  be  taken  at  the 
iK'xt  general  convention  with  resjuft  to  that 
canon.  The  House  of  Bishops  riqiliml  that  it 
was  not  legally  competent  to  hike  any  action 
U]>on  the  memorial  until  the  niivtiiig  of  the 
next  General  Convention.  This  canon  formerly 
provided  that  no  (lersoii  might  olliciute  in  any 
congregation  “without  suflleieiit  evidence  i>f  his 
U'ing  duly  liccnsid  or  ordtiined  to  niiniat^-r  in 
tills  cliureh.”  It  wiis  amendiMl  by  the  (?em»ral 
Convention  at  Kichniond  in  1907  to  provide 
that  the  bishop  of  any  diocese  or  district  might 
“give  permisMon  to  Christian  men  who  are  ih»1 
ministers  to  this  church  to  make  addre^^«e«  on 
S|H‘cial  occasions.”  This  amendment  resultetl 
in  a great  deal  of  discn.s.«iion  and  not  a little 
opposition,  especially  among  the  clergj*. 

The  diocese  of  Pennsylvania  celebrated  it* 
125th  amilversaiy*  at  the  op'ning  of  its  conven- 
tion in  May.  in  Christ  ('hurch.  Phiiudidphia. 
In  June  the  50th  anniverwiry  of  the  ordinatbvi 
of  Bishop  (traflon  of  Fond  du  Exc  to  the  priest- 
IioimI  and  the  20th  of  his  consecration  to  the 
epl«co|wtt(‘  were  celehratwl.  At  the  diocc*an 
council  of  the  diocese  of  S<»uth  ('aroUna.  held 
in  May.  there  were  orgnnize<i  a separate  council 
for  colored  churchmen  at  the  re^iuest  of  the 
clergy  of  that  race.  ColortMl  w<»rkors  in  the 
di<K‘ese  will  laTeufter  exercim*  aelf-governnient 
under  the  bishop.  A eommitUx*  was  up}w>inted 
at  the  same  couneil  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  division  of  the  diocese. 
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Conuidoniblo  waM  made  during  tlie 

yintr  in  the  direction  of  C'lirbtian  unity.  An 
Airn'riran  branch  of  tlie  Anglican  and  Kaiatern 
Orthodox  Cliundu*s*  I'liion  was  etri*cled  in  May. 
Thin  society  was  formed  in  Kn;;iiuid  and  hits 
the  object  of  bringing  the  Anglican  and  the 
Kiuiterii  cliurchcs  into  closer  touch.  A brunch 
of  the  society,  the  St.  Willibrod,  which  was 
also  organized  in  England,  with  the  pur^iose  of 
promoting  more  intimate  n*Uitions  lM‘twiM*n  old 
t'litlmlics  and  Anglicans,  was  also  formed  in  the 
I'nited  States  during  the  year,  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Harman  van  Allen  us  American 
sit'retary. 

in  ItKtH  there  was  formed  an  association 
called  the  American  Church  Union.  H was 
formed  to  defend  and  maintain  unimpaired  the 
doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  of  the  church 
against  laxity  and  inditrereiicc  within  and 
liindranoc  and  nggTossion  from  without.  It 
giv<^  «nres<*rved  sanction  to  the  following  prin- 
ci])les:  First,  that  the  Pr«)teslant  Episcopal 

Cliiirch  is  an  integral  part  of  the  historic 
Cnthulic  Church;  second,  tliat  the  church’s 
crewls  are  to  be  interpreted  and  Udieved  in  their 
traditional  sense;  third,  that  the  ministry  of 
tlio  church  has  been  from  the  Apostles’  time 
three-fold;  and  tln»s<*  only  are  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  ministry  in  this  church  W’ho 
have  episcopal  const-cratiun  or  ordination; 
fourth,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  the  word  of  God;  fifth,  that  tl»c 
church’s  sacraments  possess  vital  j>ower  to  C(»n- 
fer  grace;  sixth,  that  the  marriage  lie  is  in- 
disstduhie  ns  set  forth  in  the  church’s  form  of 
the  solemnization  of  matrimony.  The  founders 
of  the  Union  in  their  declaration  of  principles 
asserted  that  the  gravity  of  the  pres^-nt  situa- 
tion in  the  church  is  that  the  Ixddest  atDicks 
«m  the  faith  and  order  of  the  church  arc  made 
by  Hhmk*  within  her  own  Imuseliold.  Of  these 
attacks  the  following  are  asserted  to  re<juirc 
immediate  attention:  First,  the  denial  of  the 

inspiration  of  Ibdy  Writ;  stn-ond,  the  admis- 
aion  to  holy  comnuinion  of  |H*rw»ns  who  have 
not  l«fn  confirmed  by  bishops  <jf  llie  cliurch, 
uml  who  have  not  ct^nfesst^f  tlieir  tlesire  to  he 
HO  c^infinuiMl ; and  third,  the  |STinission  to  per- 
Hoiis  not  comiimnicuiits  of  the  Anglieaii  body 
to  teucli  and  preach  in  the  congn'gjilions.  The 
I Tiioii  pledges  itself  to  resist  these*  and  all 
other  eontraventioiia  of  tlie  faith  <>f  the 
rliurches  enHhrim*d  in  the  Ikjok  of  Common 
Prayer. 

TIk*  n*sults  of  the  religious  census  taken  by 
tin*  I’nited  States  Census  lUtreau.  bused  on 
flj^ures  of  1JMH5  ami  issued  in  1000,  contain 
'nueli  interesting  matter  in  regard  to  the  Prot- 
*Htant  Kpiscopal  Church  am!  its  growth  from 
he  period  18110  to  IIIOO.  Tl;e  Increase  during 
hat  jM*riod  wa«  351,804  comnuinicants,  or 
.41,7  {wr  cent.  T!»e  church  edifices  increased 
n the  f«»mo  pericxl  .17.0  per  cent.,  wliilo 
he  value  i»f  chureli  pro|M?rty  shows  an  increase 
f r>4  iKT  cent.  The  nunil>er  of  ministers 
iicreuiWMl  in  the  alxle<*n  years  20.5  p<T  cent, 
lie  miriilHT  of  Protestant  Kpiscopal  churches 
»r  ciilori’d  people  itK*reas(*d  from  40  in  1800  to 

ill  1000,  while  the  communicants  iiicreasi'd 
-<mi  12077  in  ISOO  to  10,008  in  1000. 

'J’he  C’hiircli  C<uigrcHS  »»f  1000  was  hel<l  in 
oston  during  the  wwk  iM-giimlng  May  11. 
lie  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop 
<m<iJtitor  of  New  Hampshire.  Tlie  folhiwing 
oro  tho  uubjccta  discusaed  at  the  Congress: 


“Socialism  In  Relation  to  Christianity  The 
Allegid  Incompatibility  of  Genius  and  Ortho- 
doxy”; “The  Ethical  Asiwcts  of  Ganihling”; 
“The  Possible  Contribution  of  Oriental 
Thought  to  Present-day  Christianity”;  “Psy- 
chotherapy as  an  Aid  in  Pastoral  Work”; 
“ Tl>o  Outlook  for  Visible  Church  Unity”;  and 
“Tile  Ofiice  and  W»»rk  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
The  Episcopal  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  New 
York  held  its  Bession  in  XovemlxT.  TIk*  chief 
matter  of  general  interest  discussed  was  the 
creation  of  sufTrapin  bishops.  It  was  resolved 
to  memorialize  the  General  Convention  to  adopt 
at  its  next  meeting  the  constitutional  amend- 
nient  provisionally  adopted  in  !h07,  jiormltting 
tlie  creation  of  siitfragans  oil  the  ground  that 
thiB  form  of  episcopal  assistance  was  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  large  cosmopolitan 
urban  communities. 

PBOUT,  EBKxraER.  An  Engli-sh  com|>osc‘r 
and  educator.  He  was  Iswn  in  Oundle,  Eng- 
land. in  183.5,  anti  graduated  from  London  Uni- 
versity. From  1878  to  1882  he  was  professor 
of  harmony  and  coninosition  at  the  National 
Training  School,  ami  later  he  held  similar  p>- 
sitions  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  the 
Guildhall  School.  In  18P4  he  became  professor 
of  music  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  which 
ofiicc  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Ho 
was  an  industrious  composer  and  wrote  four 
symphonies  and  many  orchestral  works.  He 
wrote  Harmony:  Its  Theory  and  Hraetiec 

(IHHO);  Counterpoint  Strict  and  Free.  (18IH>); 
Double  Counterpoint  and  Canon  (181H);  and  n 
succession  of  b*>oks  u|>on  fugue  and  a volume 
entitled  The  Orchestra.  Ho  siirceoded  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  Ho  wius  tho  first  editor  of 
tlio  Monthly  Musu'al  Jfeeord,  from  1871  to 
1874,  and  was  a frequent  contrilmtnr  to  that 
periodical  after  his  e4litorial  conneotious  luwl 
ceasoil.  lie  servetl  also  as  a musical  critic,  of 
the  Acatlemy  ami  tho  Athemtum.  Ho  contrib- 
uted also  to  musical  pa|x*rs  and  wrote  over  fifty 
artick'S  for  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musit'ians. 

PSYCHICAL  BESEABCH.  In  IhHIi  the 
English  and  American  Societu*s  interest  has 
been  sustained  in  trance  cotniimnieations,  espe- 
cially as  these  tnair  on  the  question  of  the  sur- 
vival of  IsMlily  death.  In  the  J*roccCiiinys  of 
tho  (Rritisli)  Society  for  Psychiral  Hrsvarch 
(vol.  xxiil.,  p.  2)  Professor  .lames  re|>ort«  sit- 
tings with  Mrs,  Piper,  the  tranre-mediiim.  un- 
der the  “Hodgson  control.”  Richard  Ibnlgnon 
was  for  many  years  devt>ted  to  the  interiireta- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Piper’s  communications.  Before 
his  death  in  lfi05  ho  indicated  his  purpose — 
in  the  event  of  his  own  demise — to  establish 
relations  with  living  friends.  The  reporta 
which  purported  to  come  subsinjuently  from  him 
seemed,  therefore,  to  be  of  espeeial  value.  But 
.Tames  has  found  them  peculiarly  dirtlcult  of  in- 
UTprelntion.  In  drawing  conclusions  from 
them,  hr  says:  “ I myw*lf  feel  as  if  an  exter- 

nal will  to  communicate  were  prohahiy  there, 
that  is,  I find  myself  doubting,  in  etinsHpienee 
of  my  whole  acquaintance  with  that  sphere  of 
plu-noinena,  that  Mrs.  Piiier's  dream-life,  even 
etpiippeil  with  * b'lepathic  ^ jsiwers.  accounts  for 
all  the  results  f<»und.  But  if  askwl  whether 
tiH*  will  to  eoimmiiiicate  he  n«Hlg>*i»n*»,  or  Ik* 
some  mere  spirit-counterfeit  of  Hodgson,  1 re- 
main uncertain  and  await  more  facts,  fucU 
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which  rimy  ii"t  |M>iiit  dearly  to  a conclusion 
for  lifty  or  a huiulreil  years”  (p|».  Sir 

Oliver  IxhI^c  has  niiother  loii^  report  in  the 
Prtx-vrdinffH  (vol.  xxiii.,  p.  127)  on  sittings 
bepin  with  Mrs.  Pi|>»*r  in  I'JOU;  ami  a consiil- 
eruhle  part  of  his  new  liook,  7'hc  Hurviviil  vf 
Man,  is  a reprtKluetion  (mniie  of  it  qimteil  ver- 
liatini)  of  tiiis  re|K>rt  and  of  various  earlier 
iiuhiicationa  concerning  the  same  medium  and 
her  “controls,”  An  examination  of  Janies  and 
IxMljre  leavi*«  the  inipres-ion  that  the  new  nia* 
U'riul  haa  adiled  but  little  of  importance  to 
U»e  aiibjwt  under  inve«tij:ation.  Perwms  alreatly 
familiar  with  the  history  of  psychical  research 
will  be  disup(Minted  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
should  have  thrown  togetlier  old  iuaU‘rials  in  a 
work  iieraltled  as  “ the  most  distinguished  book 
of  his  career”;  others  may  welcome  hia  clear 
statement  of  certain  plmses  of  the  Swiety’s 
work  and  his  own  optimistic  interpretation  of 
its  results.  A.  C.  Pigou,  reviewing  the  evidence 
for  alleged  communications  with  the  dead,  of* 
fer«l  by  the  method  of  “ cross  correspond- 
ences,” conies  to  a negative  conclusion.  Tlie 
agency  involved  is,  sr)  he  thinks,  “ a product 
of  the  subliminal  activity  of  some  living  {>er- 
S4in  ” (Procfcdirtfjs,  xxiii.,  *2Hh).  The  recent 
visit  to  the  LniUnl  States  of  tla*  Italian  me- 
dium, Eusapia  Palladino.  has  revived  interest 
in  the  woman’s  unusual  history  and  in  the 
“ physical  phenomena  of  spiritualism.”  Messrs. 
Feihling.  Ilaggnlly  ami  ('arringlon  wrote  for  the 
British  Procftdint/a  (xxiii.,  309)  a long  account 
of  sittings  held  at  Naples  in  NovendxT,  1908. 
They  conclude  “ tliat  some  of  the  phenomena 
were  giiiuine  and  the  others  not  proved  to  be 
either  genuine  or  fraudulent”  (p.  5t55).  A 
more  extensive  investigation  of  Palladino  was 
made  {1905*8)  in  Paris  by  the  Institut  gi'nt'ral 
pN}/rhoi(fpiquc.  The  re|Mirt  {JfulU'tin  5*»h  8-i'me 
aiinft')  is  admirably  ctinss'rvative.  hut  it  throws 
little  light  upon  the  agencies  involved.  A l>o4>k 
that  contains  much  of  human  interest  is  enti- 
tled lioth  Hidca  of  the  rci7,  written  by  Anne 
M.  lUihblns,  a person  who  has  Um-ii  for  many 
years  inside  the  Pi|»T  circle  in  Boston.  Miss 
Bobbins  d(H*a  not  pose  as  an  “autliority”  in 
psychical  res<*urch,  neither  <hK*s  she  olVer  her 
cotmmtnications  with  “spirits”  us  evidence, 
hut  “ simply  fc»r  what  they  are.”  Modern  Light 
on  /aimorOr/i7i/  (II,  Frank)  is  an  ingenious 
though  lalK>rcd  attiunjit  to  coax  from  modern 
Hideiice  the  prcMif  of  huniun  immortality  that 
the  liistnrical  religions  and  philosophies  have 
failed,  according  to  the  author,  to  ftiruisli.  The 
attempt  is  l»iised  u|sm  speculative  biology — 
more  »|Hs-ifically  upon  K.  Haeckel,  “an  au- 
thority all  must  admit  is  supreme.”  The 
lM>ok  will  ap|H>«il  to  the  adolescent  mind.  Its 
hiologj*  and  its  psychtd»)gv'  (lK»th  taken  at  sec- 
ond or  third  hand)  arc,  however,  had. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Amer- 
ican. See  P8VCUOLOCY. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  71ie  rapid  growth  of  ap- 
plied |»sychology  continued  in  1909.  It  is  in 
its4*lf,  however,  of  h*ss  import  to  the  science 
than  in  its  retroaetive  elTeet  upon  research  and 
construction.  The  «K-cii|sition  of  tlie  psycliol- 
I'gisL  with  problems  of  the  seloMiJ-iiWin.  the 
law  court,  tlie  clinic  and  the  insane  honjiital 
inevitably  shape.s  liis  coius'ption  of  what  is 
most  worth  doing  within  psychology  itself.  At 
pres4>nl  men  are  divided  on  the  <|Ue*'lion  whether 
the  retr<»activc  process  is  enriching  or  contami- 


nating the  science.  For  current  views  see  H. 
MHnsU'rlHTg.  Pagchothcrapg,  and  \V.  \\  un«!t, 
J*atfrhohgtsche  Studivn,  v.  1.  'Flie  process  it* 
si'lf  is  apjmrent  in  the  emphasis  laid,  during 
tlip  past  year,  ’ip<m  such  subjects  as  mensiry. 
individual  types  and  dilTcrences.  an<l  ahiairmal 
states.  Like  most  other  disol[)lines.  psych4flogY 
has  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  Darwin  anni- 
versaries. (S<‘e  Darwin  Memobiat..)  Evolu- 
tionary concejits  have  l>oen  u.<mhI  with  oxtraeir- 
diiiary  freedom  during  the  |»ast  few  months, 
hut  they  can  hardly  be  sahl  really  to  have 
been  naturalized  as  yet  within  the  sciencc- 
(Seo  U.  Semon.  Die  mnvtnUchtn  Empfindungrn ; 
(J.  S.  Hall.  Fvolutiun  and  Psychology  tn  Fifty 
of  DartcxnisnXf  J.  R.  Angell,  The  /a/fu* 
Cfiec  of  Oancin  on  Psychology;  Paychologivil 
Pcvirir,  xvi.,  15*2.) 

Meetings.  The  year  1909  was  made  notable 
within  psychology  by  the  unusual  numla'r  of 
gi-ner.'il  mwtings  and  conferences.  The  Sixth 
International  C’onr»reas  of  Psychology  convened 
in  Geneva  on  Au^  ist  3.  All  the  main  branches 
of  psychology,  i re  and  applied,  furnished 
topics  of  dlftcussi<  The  Congress  declared  iU 
inU-ntion  of  hohli?  g the  next  nufting  (1913) 
in  the  l’nite<I  States.  Tlic  18th  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Psychological  Ass<K‘ialion  was 
held  at  Cambridge  during  the  Christmas  h«di- 
<lays  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  C.  II. 
Judd  of  the  I'niversity  of  Chicago.  The  South- 
ern Society  for  Pliilosophy  and  Psychology  uK't 
at  the  same  time  in  Charhdte,  N.  C.  The  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Ex(terimeiitalists  oc- 
curred at  Princeton,  April  8-10.  The  colebra- 
tion  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  Clark  I'ni* 
versity  in  September  was  made  tlie  occo-sion  of 
an  international  conference  of  psychologists. 
Among  the  disliriguishwl  Europt'ans  who  t*w»k 
part  were  Professors  Freud  (Vienna),  Stern 
(Breslau),  and  Jung  (Zurich).  The  pHvrlud- 
ogy  of  testimony  and  of  the  abnormal  ocx*upied 
a prominent  place  on  the  programme.  l*aycho'- 
ogy  siistaini'd  a heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Ehbiiigliaus  of  Hallo.  Kbbing- 
hiuis  was  the  author  of  the  first  exj>erimonta! 
monograph  on  memory  (1885),  of  iJrundzugc 
dcr  Psychologic  (1902)  and  of  .16n.v«  dtr  Psy- 
chologic (1908).  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  eilitors  of  the  jH’ritMlical,  Die  Zeitschrif t fur 
I'sychologic  und  Physiologic  dcr  ^inncuorgnnr. 
Tint  death  of  C.  Lomhroso  recalls  his  distin- 
guished work  upon  genius  and  upon  the  crim- 
inal type. 

General  Books  and  Treatises.  A now  in- 
stalment (Bund  it.,  Mythus  und  Kcligion^  T*il 
iii.)  of  Wundt’s  Volkcrpsychologic  appe^ared 
early  in  the  year.  Moat  of  it.s  eight  htindn-d 
pag«*ft  are  devoted  to  the  nature-myth  consid 
ered  in  its  tliroe  developmental  forms,  the 
fairy-tale,  tlie  saga  and  the  legend.  The  final 
chapter  treats  of  the  origin  of  religion.  This 
inoiiumentHl  work  upon  the  evolutionary  devel- 
opment of  8|H*och,  myth  an<l  custom  brings  un- 
d«*r  psychoh»gicnl  laws  a bewildering  mass  of 
facts  that  have  never  iM’fore  Ut*n  udtMpiatcly 
systenmtizid.  Tntil  last  year  the  mntorials  f't 
the  ex|H*rimental  study  of  thought  were 
scattered  tlmmgh  monographs  and  magazine  ar- 
ticle.s,  und  investigators  w’ere  at  odti:*  oa  re- 
gards problem  and  method.  ’Tlie  new  book  by 
Pnife.sHor  E.  B.  Titchener,  Lectures  on  the  £i- 
perino  ntnl  Psychology  of  the  Thought 
reviews  all  the  anUs-edent  studii*a,  inventorir-* 
their  results,  and  sets  forth  their  value  to  the 
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ftcipTKV.  A wnrk  of  moro  ponera!  Roopp.  written 
by  llip  Rrtmo  author,  is  A Text -Honk  uf  PuifrhoH 
oftff.  Part  1,  which  will,  when  it  i«  com* 

pletoti.  take  the  place  of  An  of  /*ai/- 

rholoffif,  first  written  in  ISHft.  A careful  com- 
pariwin  of  the  two  Inroks  indicates  the  suhstan* 
tial  advances  that  the  Rcience  has  nmile  in  a 
down  years.  The  part  of  the  Trxi'Hook  now 
piiblisbfsl  covers  sensation,  afT«‘etion  and  atten* 
tinn.  The  appearance,  durinp  1900,  of  .4  Text- 
Bonk  of  F.xperimtntnl  pHxtvhttlntjti.  from  the 
fK*n  of  an  Knplish  writer  {C.  S.  Myers),  is  an 
unusual  event.  Enpland  has  been  prolific  in 
psycholnpies,  but  not  of  the  expt*rimental  sort. 
The  volume,  which  is  well  written,  shows  the 
double  inlhience  of  American  and  Continental 
systems.  A peneral  work  of  quite  a ditferent 
ohararter  is  H.  R.  Marahairs  ('’onscfoa^mcss.  a 
theoretical  treatise  on  the  nature  of  mind.  A 
volume  unique  in  psycholopy  is  R.  Schulze’s 
Atm  drr  Werkstatt  tier  rj-pcrimcntcf/cn  P»y- 
rhologie  und  Ptidatjogik,  which  swka  the  exten- 
sion of  experimental  terlinique  in  psychology 
and  education.  Tt  is  neither  a manual  nor  a 
text-book,  hut  similar  to  both.  The  material 
is  conveniently  arranged  under  the  various 
ehapter-headinps  of  psychology,  “ Ideas.*’  Ft*el- 
jng*,"  “ Memory,”  etc.  It  is  lavishly  and  effec- 
tively illustrated  by  drawings  and  photograph.s. 
The  Ijook  will  be  of  service  both  in  pure  and  in 
applied  psychology.  Two  new  books  on  memory, 
hy  11.  ,r.  Watt  t Glasgow),  The  Kconomtf  and 
Training  of  .Urmon/,  and  Max  Offner  (Munich), 
pfift  ficdnchtnis.  have  in  view  the  teacher  and 
the  student.  The  first  is  a popular  and  read- 
able ex|H)sition  of  experimental  work,  with  espe- 
cial emphasis  laid  on  the  meanN  of  economizing 
and  conserving  memory.  Offner’s  book  is  a more 
intensive  and  more  technical  account  of  meth- 
ods and  results.  Roth  books  are  wTltton  by 
men  who  know  the  laboratory  at  first  hand. 

Se.vkatioN.  Auditori/.  The  new'  theory  of 
clang-tint  or  “musical  quality”  proposed  by 
Iferrmann-Goldap  in  1007  has  stimulated  the 
Rerlin  lal)oratory,  long  famous  for  its  skill  in 
psychological  acoustics,  to  investigate  the 
daims  of  this  theory  of  con.stant-pitch  elements 
ri  instrumental  sounds.  In  describing  these 
nvestigations,  W.  Kohler  {Zeitschrift  fiir  Psy‘ 
hologir,  liv.,  241)  inclines  toward  the 
■Id  ileimholtzian  theory  of  harmonic  over- 
ones.  He  ix'jecta  the  “ tone-tfnt  ” theory  of 
is  ma-stiT,  Stumpf,  and  instead  derives  clang- 
int  from  the  “tint”  or  “color”  of  the  intcr- 
ftl.s  fiiriiiHluHl  hy  the  upper  partials  or  over- 
ones.  Tims  a note  containing  but  two  over- 
flies, w'hich  stand  in  the  relation  of  1:2, 
•ould  have  its  character  determined  by  the 
f>ctave-color,”  whereas  a three*conj|K)nent  note 
1:2:3)  W’ould  atld  to  “octaveness”  the  coi- 
rs of  tl»e  fifth  (2:3)  and  the  twelfth  (1:3). 
fihler  necomplished  the  diflieult  feat  of  pho- 
tgrnphing  the  movements  of  the  drumskiii  of 
i<*  ear  und(‘r  stimulation.  It  is  to  l>e  hoped 
mt  a continuation  of  the  work  will  clear  up 
ic*  vexed  problem  of  tlie  relation  obtaining  1m?- 
'cen  musical  sound  ami  speech.  Every  one  has 
•ar<I  of  the  “sixth  sense”  by  means  of  which 
Vi  blind  are  sup]Misc<I  to  detwl  the  prewnce 
td  position  of  resting  olijWts  placed  at  a 
stniu’o.  The  identity  of  this  sixth  »«*nse  has 
'ig  Ix*c-n  a matter  of  controversy.  Heat,  air 
rrents,  pressure  on  the  face,  jarring  of  the 
Diiml,  and  odor  are  among  the  explanations 
cred.  Tlic  recent  ex|>erinM.*uts  of  L.  Truschel 


(.IrWiiV  fur  die  geanmmtc  pKyeh.,  xiv.,  133) 
make  it  appear  as  highly  prolmhie  that  (he 
rellexion  of  Hound-waves  from  tla?  object  are 
largely  resiKiiiHible  for  the  perception.  The 
common  failure  of  tlie  blind  to  delect  any  audi- 
tory element  in  the  perception  is  only  another 
illustration  of  the  fact,  brought  out  constantly 
by  “occult”  phenomena,  that  an  accurate  in- 
trospective account  of  Rense-perception  demands 
the  most  thorough  psychological  training  in  oh- 
©ervntion.  Organic.  The  difficult  quest  for 
sensory  qualities  arising  from  stimulation  of 
the  internal  organs  (organic  sensations)  has 
been  carried  on  during  1909  with  much  energy. 
E.  Murray  gives  a critical  and  historical  re- 
view of  the  subject  (.4nirr.  Jour,  of  Pnyrh.,  xx., 
3S(i),  clearing  up  ambiguities  and  eontradictions 
W’hich  had  gradually  found  their  way  into  tho 
literature.  Tlie  article  fairly  opens  for  seri- 
ous investigation  the  whole  field  of  the  organic 
sensations.  E.  Beeher  {Zeiinch.  /.  Pnyrh., 
xlix.,  341;  Arch.  f.  d.  gcs.  Paych.,  xv.,  35fi) 
introduced  a small  rublM?r  tube  into  the  msoph- 
npus  and  stomach,  through  which  ho  applied  to 
these  organs  thermal  (warm  and  cold),  me- 
chanical (pressure),  and  electrical  stimuli. 
The  msophagiis  n*sponded  with  sensations  in 
evVry  case.  It  guve  pain  also,  under  heavy 
pressure.  The  sensitivity  was,  however,  le.ss 
than  that  of  the  skin.  At  times  the  sensations 
had  n peculiar  coloring.  The  same  kinds  of 
stimulus  applied  to  the  stomach  returned  no 
sensations.  Rut  E.  Meumnnn  found  (,4rr^.  f. 
d.  gea.  Paych.,  xiv.,  279;  xvi.,  228)  that  pump- 
ing the  stomach  full  of  air  and  then  emptying 
it  gave  rise  to  sensations  of  “fullness”  and 
“emptiness."  which  he  thinks  derive,  at  least 
in  part,  from  the  stomach  itself.  He  also  pro- 
duced R peculiar  “ buniing  ” sensation  from 
large  doses  of  white  pepper  swallowed  in  cap- 
sules and  followed  by  draughts  of  w’ator.  Meu- 
mnnn (in  disagreement  with  Reeher)  credits 
both  the  stomach  and  intestines  with  sensi- 
bility. Upon  the  whole,  Meumann’s  results, 
siipfs^rted  hy  experiments  of  C.  Ritter  (ArrA. 
/.  kliniache  CAirur^iV,  xl.,  Heft  2)  indicate  a 
swing  of  opinion  away  from  the  older  view  of 
the  surgeons  and  toward  a lielief  in  a well- 
marked  sensitivity  of  the  visceral  organa. 
Dermal.  Curiously  enough  the  end-organs  of  the 
skin,  which  subserve  pressure,  touch,  w’armth 
and  cold,  pain,  etc.,  and  w’hIch  m*emed  twenty 
years  ago  to  be  on  the  way  to  accurate  de- 
scription, arc  again  under  ilisenssion.  The 
question  was  reopened  by  English  physiologists 
(Head.  Rivers  and  Sherren,  If  rain,  190(1-8). 
who  worked  after  injury  or  section  of  the 
nerves  of  tlie  skin,  and  it  has  btM-n  continued 
through  the  past  year  by  F.  I.  Franz  {Jour, 
of  Comp.  iVeur.  and  Paych.,  xix.,  107,  215), 
whose  results  disagree,  in  some  respects,  with 
the  English  rcMiUs.  Franz  offers,  however,  no 
final  theory  of  cutam*ous  s<msihility.  In  a 
study  of  tickle  (.IrcA.  /.  Phyaiol.,  1909,  I and 
27)  M.  Riich  distinguishes  dermal  und  deep- 
lying  tickle,  which  he  supp>ses  to  have  had  an 
entirely  different  racial  history. 

1»EBCEI*TI0X,  AcTto.x  AXi)  ATTENTION.  Rhythm. 
The  impression  has  prevailed  in  psychology 
that  a purely  visual  rhytlim  does  not  exi.st;  that 
rhythm  demands  auditory  or  motor  factors.  Rc- 
tH*nt  work  in  the  Rerlin  Inlmratory,  however,  has 
led  K.  Koffka  to  the  opposite  coneliision 
(Zcilachr.  f.  Paych.,  Hi.,  1).  His  ohservers  were 
shown  disks  lighted  at  regular  intervals  by  a 
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fioift.«!or  tuln».  Succ<*H»ivt»  flashes  wrro,  under 
certain  conditions,  combined  in  rhythmic  groups 
without  the  intervention — so  far  as  the  intro* 
8|«‘ctive  rep*>rt«  go— of  any  motor  or  auditory 
proc«’H8.  Hh-  metfiod  is  ingenious,  hut  the  out* 
come — so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  the  nature 
and  the  tln*ory  of  rhythm — is  disapp<dnting. 
The  author’s  formulation  of  the  nature  of  the 
rhythmi/Jng  consciousness  as  an  *' activity  of 
the  subject  ” Is  highly  unsatisfactory.  Fatigue. 
The  lit<‘ratiire  of  fatigue  is  large.  Few  titles 
in  it.  however,  arc  more  important  than  C.  S. 
Yoakum’s  An  Fxfyerimfntnl  filutltf  of  Fatigue 
{Fsyrh.  /fee.,  Pitgrh.  MonograpKn,  4ft).  The 
analysis  of  physical  and  mental  fatigue,  of 
elTort  and  exhaustion,  is  unusually  thorough. 
“Sensations  of  fatigiie”  are  found,  which  do* 
rive  fr«im  seiuw*  organs  in  musclcH  indirectly 
concerned  in  |M‘rforming  a specific  task,  .-i  fieri- 
flow.  Variation  in  the  degn*e  of  attention — 
from  concentration  to  inattention — is  a matter 
of  common  olmervation.  Tlie  exact  measure- 
ment of  this  variation  has.  however,  baffled  the 

fisychologist.  It  is  noteworthy,  then,  that  L. 
{.  (icUsler.  working  in  the  rornell  lalwtratory 
(.4»mr.  .four,  of  I*Mgrh.,  xx.,  473),  should  have 
sucreetled  in  expressing  the  degre^e  of  attention 
in  terms  of  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  the 
proei'sses  standing  in  consciousness.  Geissler 
found,  further,  that  the  oliserver’s  direct  i*sti- 
mation  of  degrc'C  of  attention  accorded  well 
with  the  quickness  and  accuracy  of  arithmetical 
and  other  forms  of  work  done  at  the  time. 
The  expc-rlinents  indicate  that,  with  some  ob- 
servers at  least,  as  many  as  three  nr  even  more 
degn‘es  of  attention  (clearness)  may  exist  side 
hy  side.  A related  study  of  expectation  (W. 
U.  Pvle.  ihitf.,  XX..  r>30)  brought  out  the  curi- 
ous f^act  tiint  while  the  body  takes  tlw  typical 
attentive  attitude  (straining,  reaching  out)  in 
expectation,  the  expectant  mind  is  not  atten- 
tive, imisnmch  ns  it  lacks  focus:  It  is  only 
in  preparation  for  an  attentive  state, 

iNiuvim’Ai.  A.ND  (’LAK8  Phyciio!ch}T.  Char 
after.  In  the  Ykar  Bch>ks  for  HM17  (p.  tiftl) 
and  lOOK  (p.  ft03),  attention  was  called  to  the 
investigations  of  the  Dutch  psychologists,  Hey- 
mans  and  Wiersma.  Tins  work  ha.s  Ix'cn  con- 
timieil  {/.citfifhr.  f.  Vnych.,  li,  1)  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  study  of  typ<*s  of  character.  These 
men  have  succ«*ede<l  in  integrating  more  or  loss 
simple  ns'ntal  traits  to  form  tv|>c*a  of  mind. 
Kight  such  tv]s*s  are  named:  amorphons,  npa- 
thetic,  nervous,  sentimental,  sanguine,  phleg- 
matie,  choleric  and  Impassioned.  The  method 
and  roNiilts  are  imjiortant,  t»oth  for  tlie  analytic 
study  of  character  and  tem|>eTament  and  as  a 
Imsis  for  the  investigation  of  mental  inheritance. 
The  point  of  view  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Men- 
deliaiiH  in  biolng>'.  Hix.  The  difTereneo  in 
wejjfht  liolween  the  brain  of  man  nn<i  of  woman 
has  often  U'en  appealed  to  In  conneefion  with 
S'j’<im«*d  dWrerences  of  mental  entifuvment.  II. 
M.  Donnld.son  now  demonHtrates  t)»e  fact  that 
in  the  rat.  as  in  the  human  sj»ecies,  the  greater 
w«*lght  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  the 
male  Is  “completely  explained  iiy  the  greater 
IhhIv  length”  {.four,  of  ('omp.  Seur.  nml 
xix.  In  a discussion  of  the  psychological 

eJTeels  of  l»odily  mike4lness,  Havelock  Kills  notes 
Mmer.  Jour,  of  xx..  21>7)  a gradual 

“movement  of  revolt  against  nakedness” 
throughout  the  (’liristinn  era,  which  l»‘earne  e<)m* 
pbdely  victorious  in  the  ninet«‘«>nth  century. 
Kliis  contenils  tliat  the  modern  ban  njNjn  naked- 


ness tends  to  prudishness,  a form  of  false 
modesty.  lie  ntlvncates  the  cuUi\«tion  of  na- 
kedness on  grounds  of  sexual  hygiene  and  of 
aesthetics,  and  for  its  “dynamic  psychological  in- 
fliience  “ U}>on  morals,  (tcneral  Intrlligew*. 
Some  years  ago  0.  S|>earman  proposed  to 
lire  the  “ gi*neral  intelligence  ” of  an  individual 
by  experimental  observation  of  the  accuracy  of 
such  simple  operations  as  the  discriminstinn 
of  weights  or  tones.  Within  the  last  year  work 
refxirtetl  from  Teachers  Col)»-ge  in  Coinrahis 
l^niversity  (.4mcr.  .four,  of  P»grh.^  xx.,  3ft4l  in- 
dicates, however,  that  no  significant  correlation 
obtains  l*etw(s*n  tlmse  simple  operations  and 
the  more  complex  “ intell»*ctual  ” functions  of 
human  l>oing«.  From  these  negative  results. 
Professor  Thorndike  draws  the  inference  that 
“ the  efilciency  of  a man’s  equipment  for  the 
8|H>eifieally  Iniman  task  of  managing  ideas  i« 
only  hK>8t*ly  correlatetl  with  the  efticiency  of  the 
simpler  sensori  motor  apparatus  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  otlier  specit^s.”  O.  Hurt, 
working  with  Knglish  schoolboys  tfirit.  Jour, 
of  Pftgch.t  iii.,  IM),  fails  likewise  to  discover  any 
“ fundamental  identity  l>etween  intelligence  and 
general  sensory  discrimination”;  but  he  cem- 
c«‘des  that  a clojio  correlation  may  obtain  for 
those  sen-a's  that  pos!^*s8  a “ high  ct'gnitive 
value.”  Hurt’s  tests  involving  attention  and 
association  hrmight  out  a higher  and  more  con- 
sistent correlation  with  intellig»*nce  than  the 
discrimination  tests.  However,  no  single  te«t 
was  found  to  furnish  n reliable  measure  of  in- 
tellectual ability.  Against  Thorndike’s  separa- 
tion of  human  and  animal  endowment.  Hurt 
urges  that  all  the  functions  of  the  human  mind 
(including  those  held  in  common  with  animals! 
He  orgnnlmi  within  “a  single  integrative  sy« 
fern,”  The  study  furnis!»*a  some  evidence  for 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  intelIociu.nl 
proficiency. 

AhnorwaL  and  f'RlMiXAI..  Diagnonijt  of 
Crime.  Much  has  been  made  lately  of  the  “ a*- 
soeintive  reaiction  ” as  a means  of  disoorering 
facts  eitlier  unknown  to  or  voluntarily  con- 
cealed by  the  subject,  A person  suspeetesl  of 
crimimil  conduct,  e.  g.,  is  given  a series  of  word*, 
some  of  wliich  are  suggestilde  of  the  crime  in 
question,  and  he  is  instmetiHl  to  call  out  the 
first  tiling  that  comes  to  mind  after  each  w«'»rd 
of  the  series  is  heard.  From  the  nature  of  the 
resjHinse  and  the  time  consumed,  the  exp^’ri- 
menter  attempts  to  arrive  at  tl»e  subjects 
knowledp*  of.  or  participation  in,  the  crime 
{TathfKtanfiftdiagnoatik) . Witliin  the  year  the 
method  was  appliinl — for  the  sake  of  '^illustr.s- 
tion — to  normal  students  in  psychologv  at  the 
Harvard  laboratory  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Pnp*-K.. 
XX.,  22).  A niemljcr  of  the  class  was  ssent  frt^m 
the  andicnee  room  and  asked  to  ebnoAo  and  to 
examine  cither  one  of  two  l>oxes;  one  box  coo- 
tainlng  a dancing  mouse,  the  other  a pack  ef 
playing  cards.  After  the  siibj<»rt’s  return  i-*» 
tlie  room,  he  was  asked  to  respond  a«  qiiiAly 
as  possil>h' — but  without  betraying  his  choice— 
to  two  lists  of  w«»rds.  (Vrtain  words  (“gigni^- 
cant”  wtu'ds)  in  the  one  list  (H  out  of 
referred  to  the  contents  of  tlie  nimiss'->K»x:  in 
the  other  list,  to  llie  contents  of  the  card-hex. 
Tl»e  respon-*<*s  to  those  wonts  which  referred  to 
(he  box  aetually  examined  were  considemblv  ^ 
hived.  From  (his  delay,  the  exp«'rimenter*  cv*r 
n*<*tly  inferred  which  of  the  two  Iw>xeA  had  he-" 
ofwned  l»y  the  siihjeet.  .Again,  tbifs  form  of 
mental  diagnosis  aiucceded  wlien  the  experi- 
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mcnt«r  sought  to  discover  which  of  two 
persons  was  in  possession  of  certain  trivial 
facts.  In  spite  of  the  aiicceas  of  the  testa,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  mental 
conditions  involved  arc  exceedingly  complex  and 
require  careful  and  expert  manipulation.  The 
Harvard  study  concludes  with  a useful  biblio- 
graphy. {('/.  a similar  study  in  method  by 
F.  (J.  Henke  and  M.  \V.  Eddy,  Psifrh.  lfrv„  xvi., 
.inn.)  ('ritirs  of  the  reaction-method  of 
diagnosis  have  contended  that  while  it  was  of 
grout  psychological  interest,  the  method  could 
not  l>e  applied  to  the  serious  examinution  of 
actual  criminals.  It  ramainwl  for  P.  Stein,  of 
Ihidapest,  to  make  a somewhat  extended  test 
upm  suKpected  and  confessed  criminals 
|/fi/«cAr.  /.  Psych. t Hi.,  IGl).  He  found,  for 
ten  cases,  an  average  delay  for  significant  or 
“critical”  words  of  1.0  sec.  This  delay  did 
not  appear  with  innocent  controls  who  were  put 
through  the  same  tests.  Stein  concludes  that 
the  method  is  vnluahle  in  the  hands  of  careful 
and  expert  inve-stigntors.  ( For  a general  review 
of  the  j>sychology  of  testimony  see  Psych.  UuU.y 
vi.,  153),  Psychoanalysis.  Professor  Freud's 
visit  paid  to  America  during  the  year,  and  the 
appearance  in  revis^^d  form  of  the  l>ook  which 
Freud  himself  regards  as  the  key  to  his  system 
(S.  Freud,  /He  Traumdrutunyt  2d  ed.,  *1909) 
have  combined  to  deepen  an  interest  in  the  theory 
that  dreams  are  the  expression  of  unsatisfied 
and  unfulfilled  wishes.  The  wish  is,  according 
to  Freud,  often  latent,  and  then  it  is  revealed 
even  to  the  dreamer,  only  by  a process  of 
psychoanalysis.  Moreover,  the  basis  of  the 
dream  is  said  to  Ik*  sexual  in  origin.  Freud's 
doctrine  of  the  influence  in  mind  of  latent 
mental  processes,  and  his  method  of  dealing 
with  them,  have  been  applied  not  only  to  dreams, 
but  also  to  insane  and  hysterical  states,  and  in 
the  past  year  or  so  to  myths,  folk-tales,  b*gends 
and  literary  personages.  (S.  Freiul,  Hclcctcd 
Papers  on  Hysteria  and  other  Psychoncuroses ; 
K.  Abraham,  Traum  und  Mythus;  O.  Ranke, 
[hr  Mythus  ron  der  (Jehuri  dra  flclden.) 
Literary  Ptngiariam.  A.  Pick  shows  (Zcitschr. 
f.  Psych. ^ 1,  401)  by  the  description  of  a num- 
lK*r  of  cases  tha-t  literary  plagiarism  is  at  times 
pathological  and  that  it  may  be  entirely  tinin- 
tentiomil.  He  cites  as  examples  I.jimartine, 
J..nndor,  Kiet/sche  and  other  famous  men.  The 
pathological  forms  rest  upon  a disorder  of 
memory’;  they  involve  both  Intellectual  and 
oinotive  factors. 

Antmal  Psyctioloot.  Tropisms.  The  double 
influence  of  physiology’  and  rofilogy  continued  in 
n marked  degree  throughout  the  year.  ,J.  I>oeb, 
of  the  University’  of  California,  reviewed  at  the 
Geneva  Congress  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
nnimnl  tropisms  which  si^eks  a phy’sico-cheniical 
oxplnniitioii  of  mental  processes  I /He  Hrdcutuny 
dvr  Tropismen  fitr  die  Psychologic)..  The  doc- 
trine lays  emphasis  ii]>on  the  chemical  processes 
ilireeflv'  intervening  between  stimulation  and 
respoiislvc  movement.  The  tlieory  as  stated  and 
defemled  against  .lennings  and  other  critics  at 
the*  Congress,  appears  less  extreme  and  more 
useful  than  under  its  older  formulation.  The 
i<nlirfiry  Rcffcr.  The  e.vpressive  &u*t1iod — the 
imdboil  of  interpreting  eonsciousneMs  from 
orgunic  chnnge.s  and  iiutvements — is  fundamental 
to  eornparativo  psychobigy.  The  development  of 
n.  now  form  of  exprt'ssioii,  (Ik?  “ salivary  reflex  ” 
is  therefore  noteworthy.  The  Russian  physiol- 
ogist, l*nwlow,  and  his  pupils  have  latch'  pub- 


lished some  forty  or  papers  concerning  the 
eirect  prmluced  upon  salivary  secretion  (say,  of 
the.  df)g)  by  sights,  sounds,  o<lora,  tastes,  etc. 
They  have  shown  that  this  secretion  varies  both 
in  quality  and  in  amount  with  change  of 
stimulus — even  of  such  a stimulus  as  a colored 
card  or  a musical  sound  that  has  Wn  asso- 
ciated only  temporarily  with  food  (taste  or 
smell).  It  seems  likely  that  the  method  will 
servo  a more  useful  purpone  in  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system  than  in  psychology.  An 
account  of  the  methods  and  of  some  of  tlie  re- 
sults. together  with  a bibliography,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  August  number  of  the  Psychologi- 
cal DulUtin  (vi.,  257).  General  Treatises.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  tlie  two  general  treatises  of 
the  year  should  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
Georges  Rohn,  the  author  of  many  clever  ex- 
perimental studies  u]K>n  animals,  has  brought 
out  his  tlieoretical  and  systematic  views  on 
comparative  psychology  {La  naissanec  dc  Vin- 
tvUigcncc).  Bohn  is  profoundly  influenced  by 
l»cb  and  other  men  who  write  for  psychology 
from  the  biologist’s  point  of  view.  He  lacks 
psychological  background,  and  for  that  reason 
he  constantly  confus<‘s  biological  and  mental 
terms.  The  trained  psj'chologist  will,  however, 
find  the  lK)ok  useful;  iii  the  linnds  of  the  im- 
mature student  it  will  lead  to  disa.ster.  A care- 
ful estimate  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Journal 
of  Comp.  ycur.  and  Psych,  (xix.,  6S9).  A much 
safer  book,  ns  regards  tlte  general  point  of  view, 
is  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick’s  Genetic  Psychology.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  nntlior  should  have 
fallen  into  the  pitfall  of  the  evolutionist,  con- 
tenting himself  often  with  loose,  vague  reason- 
ing, and  especially  with  the  use  of  the  argu- 
ment that  whatever  appears  in  nature  Is  the 
result  of  adaptation.  The  volume  makes  tlic 
pmisow’orthy  attempt  to  construct  a genetic 
gradation  of  minds  in  the  animal  aeries  on  the 
basis  of  experimental  w’ork.  Bird  Calls.  A 
good  piece  of  descriptive  work  on  vocal  sounds 
and  expressive  movements  in  birds  is  reported 
in  the  Jour,  of  Comp,  \rtir.  and  Psych,  (xix., 
29),  by  W.  Craig.  The  W’riter  obsiTved  thi? 
blond  ring  dove,  following  it  through  its  sea- 
sonal and  its  life  cycle.  Although  the  article 
is  crude  psychologically,  it  furnishes  vnluaMo 
material  for  the  study  of  emotional  expression — 
found  for  tins  form  to  1m*  hereditary,  not  imita- 
tive (ik?e  Year  Hook,  1908,  p.  fl04).  Taste.  R. 
E.  Slieldon  (ibul.,  xix.,  273),  working  at  Woods 
Hole  on  the  dog  fish  ( Mustrh/s  ranis),  found 
the  entire  surface  of  the  bo<ly  sensitive  to  chemi- 
cal stimulation.  This  result  8Ugge.sts  a dilfused 
sense  of  taste;  but  Sheldon  afllrina  that  the  re- 
c<‘ption  of  chemical  substances  was  due  (except- 
ing the  region  of  the  mouth)  to  nerves  of  “gen- 
eral sensation,”,  and  not  to  gustatory  nerves. 
He  prefers,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a “cln’mical 
sense.”  Co/or- Vision.  The  color-vision  of  nni- 
imils  nttnu‘te<i  much  interest  during  tlie  year.  A 
typical  piece  of  work  was  done  by  .1.  B.  Watson, 
on  monkeys  {ihid.,  xix.)  Watson  selected 
narrow  bands  from  an  arc-light  sjiectrum  and 
preaentr*il  tlieni,  with  or  without  food,  to  hla 
(Western  and  Obi  World)  monkeys.  The  ex- 
P'rimeiitft  failed  to  <lemoii.strnte  lK*yond  a ques- 
tion the  capacity  to  discriminate  colors;  tlicy 
Indicate  rather  (hat  color-vision  pinys.  at  most, 
a subordinate  part  in  the  monkey's  life.  Tbo 
artiek*  is  important  for  lalKjratory  technique. 
Cole  and  T..ong's  exi>ertinen(H  on  the  eolnr-vislon 
of  the  raccoon  (tbtrf.,  xi.x.,  C57),  came  to  a 
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ftimilnr  iaswo.  Tl»e  rraulta  of  S.  S.  Colvin  and 
C.  C.  Hurfonl,  who  fxpcriniontod  with  clojjs.  a 
cat  and  a Htjuirrcl  {Pfiych.  Kev.,  Pnifch.  Mono- 
fjrttphH,  44,  1),  were  vitiated  hy  faulty  method. 
/mUnfitm,  Tho  llnrvaril  work  on  imitation  in 
monkevH,  mentioned  in  IflOS  (p.  fi041,  nj)jM*ar(Hl 
lust  year  in  ftill  {./our.  of  Vnmp.  .Vrur.  and 
Psyrh.,  xix.,  .137).  Hy  wntehinpf  each  other's 
movements,  the  monkeys  learned  to  po  thrmiph 
a niimlHT  of  more  or  less  complicated  operations. 
In  most  cases,  liowever,  the  “ imitation  ” was 
not  s<»  much  a duplication  of  tho  actions 
watched  as  an  attack  made  in  the  imitator’s  own 
individual  way  Ufsin  an  object  rendered  inter- 
est inp  hy  tho  presence  and  tho  movonienta  of 
another  monkey.  Tho  psycholopicul  analysis 
given  loaves  much  to  lie  desired;  but  tlie  author 
promises  a further  study. 

PSYCHOTHEKAPy  or  PsYCiiOTiiERArEr- 
Ttes:  Tlio  treatment  of  diseases  and  disorders 

throuph  mental  np«*ncio8.  Tlie  work  of  the  y(*ar 
consiated.  in  large  measure,  of  the  exploitation 
and  critical  c«imparison  of  widely  difTcring 
methods;  psychoanalysis  < Freud),  rational  and 
fH‘rsuasive  therapeutics  (Dubois),  hypnosis, 
hypnoidal  states,  work,  rest,  religious  faith  and 
prayer.  An  important  series  of  |»nj>crs,  read  hy 
pliysicians,  psychiatrists  and  neurologists  liefore 
Die  Tliernp«?utic  Society  (May),  were  printisl 
in  liook  form  uiuler  the  title  Payrhotherapt  utirM. 
The  papers,  w'hich  discuss  the  jirinciples.  rco]h* 
and  methods  of  psychotherapy,  fairly  represent 
the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  tlie  art  of 
healing.  The  disorders  treated  were  conceivivl 
to  lie  “unhealthy  habitual  states  of  mind.“ 
“The  therapeutic  process  is  tlw*  association 
throuph  education  of  healthy  ideas  and  stimuli 
that  adapt  tlie  individual  to  his  environment.” 
No  current  aspect  of  the  suhjwt  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  insistent  demand  for  mental  proph- 
ylaxy; the  prevention,  especially  in  childhotKl, 
of  those  unlieulthy  inclinations  of  mind  which 
ultimately  reveal  themselves  in  fears,  obsessions, 
hysterical  accidents,  loss  of  self-control,  patho- 
logical fatigues — a multitude  of  neurasthenic 
and  psych®.sthenic  states.  Aprojais  of  this  ten- 
dency to  seek  previ'nlive  measures  should  be 
mentioned  the  appearance  in  English,  during 
the  year,  of  P.  DulKiis'ii;  Sflf  Control  and  How  to 
8tcurc  It,  and  .T.  Payot’s  The  Education  of  the 
WilU  New  publications  from  the  leaders  in  the 
Emmanuel  Movement  continual  to  emphasize 
(though  perhaps  less  strongly  than  Indore)  reli- 
gious motives  in  psychotherapy.  A small  work 
by  K.  Worcester  ami  S,  McCoinb,  designed  as  a 
defense  and  an  exposition  of  tho  movement,  ap- 
peare<l  first  in  magazine  articles  ami  later  (No- 
vemlier)  as  a book.  The  Christian  Peliyion  an  a 
Ilealinrj  Potrer.  Psychothempy,  by  II.  Miinster- 
lierg.  tliseusses  the  relation  of  psychology  to 
metlicine.  The  volume  Inrhings  to  the  series  on 
applied  psychologv'  in  which  On  the  U’lt- 
ncjia  Stand  apjM-ared  in  lfl08.  Prnfeswir 
MUnsterlsTg  finds  psychotherapy  in  a chaotic 
comlition,  and  he  trie.s,  by  exfMitinding  tho 
underlying  principles  of  psychologj-.  to  place 
the  subject  upon  a scientific  basis.  The  hook  is 
hy  all  <mMs  the  most  important  document  of  the 
year  in  tlie  case  of  pHvehotherapy.  The  reader 
of  it  should  gain  an  intelligent  idea  of  its 
methods,  of  its  proper  use,  ami  of  jt.s  intimate 
relations  with  jisychnlogy,  with  medicine,  and 
with  the  church.  The  historical  miraetes  of 
lienling  take  on  a new  interest  when  they  arc 
considered  in  the  light  of  current  dwtrines  and 


practices  of  psychotherapy.  C.  W.  Waddle  has 
nuule  a study  of  them  in  the  .tmrnron  ./owmal 
of  Paycholofjy  (xx..  21fi).  maintains  that 
••those  cures  which  have  always  seemed 
miraculous,  are  the  cures  e(Ti*cte<l  in  large  mew- 
ure  by  the  influence  of  tiKf  mind  on  the  body. 
They  have  H**emiKi  miraculous  iHH'auso  the  laws 
umler  which  they  were  effected  were  not  under- 
stootl.”  The  lack  of  explanation  lia.s  le<l  to 
their  religious  interpretation.  A study  of  the 
world’s  great  “healers"  reveals  the  fact  that 
tliey  have  lH*en  “ in  chiI(lho»Ml  nervous,  excitable, 
hysterical,  dreamers  of  dreams,  seers  of  visions, 
suhjcxH  to  auditory  and  visual  hallucinations 
. . , personalities  supersensitive  to  mental  in- 

rtuenees  both  subjective  and  external.  . . . 

In  short,  all  things  combined  to  develop  a per- 
sonality that  could  make  elTectual  suggestions 
favorable  to  mental  and  physical  well-lioing.’’ 
S(H*  pHVrilOIXKJY. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.  See  Foon  axi>  Nitri- 
TIOK. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  A^n 

ICAX.  A society  founded  in  1H72,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  advancement  of  sanitary  sci- 
ence and  the  promotion  of  measures  for  the 
application  of  public  hygiene.  Tl»c  work  of 
the  Association  is  divided  into  four  parts.  At 
tho  miN’tings  of  the  fJenera!  Association  gen- 
eral subjects  in  relation  to  sanitary  acienoe  are 
presented.  The  general  session  of  wa^ 

held  at  Kiehmond,  Va.,  Octolier  19-22.  Among 
tho  important  subjects  discussed  were  “The 
Place  of  Public  Hygiene  in  Modern  SociologT," 

“ Industrial  Hygiene,"  “ Fresh  Air  nml  Venti- 
lation Prohlem.s  in  the  Imluatries.”  “ Popular 
Educational  Movements  in  Public  Health."  and 
papicrs  relating  in  general  to  hygienic  subjects. 
Tlie  Association  adopted  a resolution  pmtest- 
ing  against  the  appointment  of  henlth  ofTwrs 
on  any  basis  other  than  fitness  for  the  dit- 
charge  of  their  duties,  and  urging  their  reten- 
tion during  good  behavior.  It  appfiintetl  a com- 
mittee to  confer  with  reprefeentatives  of  other 
national  organizations  having  to  do  directly  or 
indirectly  with  public  health  problems,  with  a 
view'  to  coiiperative  work.  It  also  gavt?  serious 
consideration  to  the  establishment  of  an  endow* 
ment  fund  to  put  the  work  of  the  Asstwriation 
on  a l>etter  financial  basis.  The  Association  re- 
ceived during  the  year  a legacy  of  $20<K)  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Henry  I>imb.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
in  1910.  Tlie  officers  of  the  Association  for 
1909  were:  President,  Dr.  Charles  O.  Prol»st. 

Columhus.  O. ; first  vice-presi<lent.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Hodgetts,  Toronto,  Out.;  second  viee-prK-i 
dent.  Dr.  Ernest  C.  lA*vy',  Richmond.  Va.:  third 
vice-president.  Dr.  Fretlerico  Torralhas,  Ha- 
vana. Cuba;  secretary,  Dr.  William  C.  W<x>i- 
ward.  Wuahington,  I).  C.;  treasurer.  Dr.  Fmnk 
W.  Wright,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

PUBLIC  LANDS.  See  Laxd.s,  Pitblic. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Sec  Editcatiox  in  the 
X^xiTFi)  States. 

PUGILISM.  See  Roxixo. 

PULLIAM,  Henry  C’lay.  An  American 
baseball  ofTicial.  died  hy  his  own  hand,  dulv 
1901b  He  was  iHirn  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  in  lS(i* 
lie  graduated  from  the  law  departmoni  of  th^ 
rniverslty  of  Virginia,  but  suhstHiuently  en- 
gaged in  news{mjH'r  work.  He  early  took  ax 
interest  in  baseball,  and  was  made  jw^retarr  of 
the  I.oulsville  Haseliall  Cluh.  In  1S!>7  he 
elected  to  the  Slate  Assembly.  He  was  secre- 
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Iflry  nnd  tronsiiror  of  tbo  PittflbiiriJ  Club  from 
to  an<l  in  1{M>4  Ik*  wjis  olert<*<l  pres- 

ident of  the  National  l^*:ij;no,  wlilcb  ponition  be 
rptaim*il  until  bis  death.  It  U due  larj^dy  U> 
Mr.  Pulliam’s  efTorta  ond  infliienee  that  pro- 
feRsjnnal  baaelwill  renehe*!  and  was  maintnine^l 
on  so  hiph  a level  as  a sport  durinjt  his  incum- 
Iteticy  of  the  ofTico  of  president  of  the  National 
Learie. 

PUMPING  MACHINEEY.  One  of  the 
most  interestinp  developments  in  applied  me- 
clianies  of  the  year  lt)0»  was  a new  pis  pump 
in  which  was  involved  a novel  appHeation  of 
the  internal  combustion  principle.  This  pump, 
dcslpned  by  H.  A.  Humphrey,  a llritlsh  author- 
ity on  tlie  pas  engine,  wjus  descrilietl  at  lenj^h 
in  Enginf’f'ring  (Ixmdon)  of  October  15,  and  itd 
design  and  merits  were  widely  discussed.  So 
great  fuel  economy  was  exhibited  in  trials  con- 
ducted by  Professor  \\\  Cawthorne  Tiiwin  that 
the  opinion  was  advanced  that  by  using  water 
so  puni|K*d  to  drive  a hydraulie  turbine  one 
shaft  horse  power  could  1k>  obtained  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  fuel  less  than  is  now  ptissible  by 
any  known  commercial  method  involving  the 
use  of  gasiH>u8  fuel.  The  Humphrey  pump  con- 
sists of  a U tube  with  legs  of  uiuKjual  length, 
with  the  shorter  partially  immersed  in  the  sup- 
ply tank  and  the  larger  communicating  with 
the  pressure  or  reservoir  tank  where  the  water 
is  delivered.  Valves  are  provided  b<‘low  the 
water  level  in  the  suction  lank,  and  these  ad- 
mit the  water  to  the  shorter  leg  of  the  tul>e 
alK>ve  which  there  is  a combustion  cbaml>er, 
where  gas  under  compression  may  Ik*  freed  by 
an  electric  sjmrk.  The  explosion  thus  produced 
acts  in  motion  the  column  of  water  in  the 
larger  leg  by  the  U tuln*  and  this  mass  of 
wabT  acquiring  a considernble  momentum  con- 
tinues to  flow  after  the  pressure  of  the  gases 
Ijccomes  reduced  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  and 
tlie  exhaust  valve  is  opt*ne<l.  The  column,  how- 
ever, is  still  in  motion  and  water  Hows  in  from 
the  snetion  tank.  A backward  How  of  the 
water  in  the  larger  arm  then  takes  place  and 
after  the  spent  gases  are  oxjielled  air  is  com- 
pressed in  the  combustion  space.  This  pres.sure 
ijs  sufficient  to  give  fresh  momentum  to  the 
water,  and  as  the  pressure  falls  in  the  com- 
bustion chamlK*r  an  explosive  charge  of  air  and 
fras  is  drawn  which  at  the  next  oscillation  is 
er»nipresse<l  and  tlien  ignited,  a.s  descrilwd  in 
J-JnfjiHCcrittg:  “The  cycle,  it  will  l>e  se<*n,  con- 

HiKts.  therefore,  of  a long  expansion  stroke,  in 
which  the  pre.ssure  falls  to  a little  Ik-Iow  that 
of  the  atmosplH're,  and  water  is  drawn  in  from 
t he  suction  tank,  and  air  through  the  scavenger 
v'alve.  T)»is  is  followi-d  by  a long  return  stroke 
luring  which  the  proiiucts  of  comhiistion  are 
'xpelled.  After  this  ef*mes  a short  compression 
stroke  at  the  end  of  which  the  charge  is  ignited, 
riio  pump  o|M‘rales,  therefore,  on  a four-stroke 
•vole,  the  strokes  lM*ing  injiml  in  length.”  A 
iiiglo  niissinl  ignilifui  does  not  stop  the  working 
.f  the  pump  and  the  only  moving  parts  are  the 
i^ht  automatic  valves.  It  was  found  that  the 
onsumption  of  gas  P‘*r  pump  liorse  power  p**r 
f>ur  of  the  llumphrev  pump  w-as  83.1  cubic  feet, 
H compared  with  l‘io  to  127  cubic  feet  for  a 
,'ifl  engine  driving  a centrifugal  pump  required 
r>  <lo  10  pump  horse  jKUver  on  a lift  of  33  feet. 
Tip  fuel  consumption  of  the  Humphrey  gjvs 
limp  was  figured  at  1.00  |KUinds  of  coni  [mt 
iiTiip  horse  }Mjwer  per  hour,  ns  oomparnl  with 
-om  1.C22  to  l.UOO  jM»umls  for  steam  pumping 


engines  of  high  efficiency.  Professor  Unwin 
concludes  that  the  fuel  eonsumption  of  the 
Humphrey  pump  “ reekoneil  on  the  work  ilone 
in  lifting  water,  was  less  than  in  nny  pumping 
arrangement,  cither  by  gas  or  stenm,  hitherto 
recorded.” 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  I.afayetto,  Ind.,  founded 
in  1874.  In  IhOS-H  the  numlior  of  students  was 
1042  and  the  fju-ultv  niimltered  149.  There 
were  in  the  library  2^,300  lM)iind  volumes  and 
57(K)  pamphlets.  There  were  receivcfl  during 
the  year  in  donations  $80,000.  The  fund  was 
comph-ted  for  tlie  erection  of  a memorial  gymna- 
sium. This  building  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated in  May,  1000.  During  the  year  a sep- 
arate department  in  applied  mechanics  w-as  ca- 
tahlishdl.  and  Professor  R.  A.  Dukea,  formerly 
of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  was  ap- 
pointed lu*ad  of  the  dej»artmeiit.  'nie  president 
is  \V.  E.  Stone.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
university  amount  to  $340,000  and  the  total 
income  is  alsjut  $284,000. 

PURE  FOOD.  See  Food  and  NurniTiox. 

PURE  FOOD  LEGISLATION.  See  Food 
AND  XrTKTTION. 

QUAKERS.  See  Fbiknds. 

QUEBEC.  A province  of  Canada.  Area, 
351,872  wjuare  miles.  Population  (1891), 
1.(148,898.  ('apitnl.  Quel>ec.  with  08.840  inhabi- 
tants in  1901  and  alsuit  78,000  in  1909.  Mon- 
treal. the  largest  city  in  Caniula.  had  207,7.30 
inhabitants  in  1901  and  alxiut  300.000  in  1909. 
The  executive  authority  rests  with  a lieuten- 
nnt-govcrnnr,  appointed  by  the  Ciovernor-Oen* 
erni  of  Canada  and  acting  through  a respon- 
eihle  ministry.  The  legislative  power  devolves 
upon  a parliament  of  two  hous<*«,  the  iK'giala- 
live  Council  (24  appointed  life  memWs)  and 
the  lycgislativc  .Assembly  (74  memlK*rs  elected 
for  five  years).  The  hicutenant-Covernor  in 
1909  was  Sir  C.  Alphonse  P.  Pelletier;  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Attoriiey-Ceneral,  Sir 
!.,nmer  Ooiiin.  For  statistics  and  other  details, 
SCO  Canada. 

Hi.stoby.  The  one-man  one-vote  principle 
which  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Ontario  w-us 
adfjptefl  by  the  Queliec  government  for  both 
provincial  and  d«miinion  elections.  Early  in 
February  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis.sion 
appointed  by  the  Quebec  government  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  employers’  liability  for 
accidents  was  announced.  It  declaretl  in  favor 
of  laws  modeled  on  the  English  laws  except  ns 
regarded  domestic  serv'ants  and  it  recommend- 
ed an  inter-provincial  conference  to  remove  dif- 
ferences that  might  exist  lK*twe<*n  the  provin- 
cial laws.  Tlie  Provineial  T.,eglslaturc  was 
ofw'ned  on  March  2.  The  spweh  from  the 
throne  expressed  the  hcipe  that  L’ngava  would 
he  annexed  during  the  year  and  proposed  tho 
establishment  of  two  technical  schiMds.  three 
teachers*  training  schools  and  a comniis.slon  for 
Checking  the  spread  of  tulK*rcu1osls.  Quebec 
was  the  centre  of  the  Nationalist  party  and  the 
agitation  against  the  g«>vermnenPs  policy  of 
naval  defense,  (’onsiderahle  activity  was  sliown 
by  this  party  in  the  matter  in  spite  of  the  fart 
that  both  the  LilaTals  and  (‘onservatives  were 
agn-ed  upon  it  and  that  Parliament  was  com- 
mitted to  it. 

QUEBEC  BRIDGE,  f^e  RRIDOE.S. 
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(110  EACOrETS  AND  COXTET  TEHTO 

QUEENSLAND.  A .‘>tntc  of  Aintralia.  (^omparativa  rarity  of  rabies  in  Contlutiwiat 
Aren,  (17(1,. KK)  Mpinre  miles.  Katimated  popiiln-  in  apite  of  the  number  of  vayrant  dots  Isti- 
tion.  D<*cemljer  31.  liiOH,  fi.'5S.237.  'Hie  capital  mated  an  Is^tween  flO.OOO  and  ftO.OOOi  in  thii 
is  Drislmne;  |>opnlntinn.  within  ten-mile  radius,  city.  Only  4!t  dofrs  were  brought  to  tk  nnhli 
137,870.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  a pound  on ‘account  of  the  rabies  in  ISOS,  uiol 
(fovornor,  Hppoint(*d  hy  th«*  (’rnwn  nm!  acting  the  5)78  persons  applving  for  treatment  it  liie 
through  a resjKiniiible  ministry.  The  Parlia*  Ottoman  Pasteur  Institute,  all  but  157  nm 
ment  consists  of  ^ two  tious<‘s,  the  legislative  from  outside  of  Constantinople.  VTImib  ialfe 
Council  ^ (45  appointed  life  menihcrs)  and  the  tion  do<*R  occur,  however,  it  is  unusuillj  tirs- 
Legislative  Assembly  (72  mendjers.  o1t‘cted  for  lent.  The  dogs  possess  no  natiirBl  iommiiu 
Uirec  years  by  male  and  female  sulTrape),  The  but  curiously  enough  ke<‘p  strictly  totkrir«n 
Governor  in  lOOf)  was  Sir  William  McGregor;  territory,  the  dogs  of  one  section  of  the  cii? 
the  I*remier,  W.  Kidston.  never  venturing  into  another  section,  for  if  they 

IIlKToBY.  On  the  opening  of  Parliament,  are  torn  to  pieces  by  the  6opk  of  uif 

June  .30,  the  government  congratulated  the  section  into  which  they  intrude;  iheMcef. 
country  upon  its  prospi*rity  and  the  good  sea-  when  rabies  does  develop  in  one  Mction.  il 
Boii,  (bTlareti  its  pr>licy  in  naval  defense  to  bo  never  spreads  to  another.  Furthermore.  Ik 
non  interference,  and  that  tho  l»est  servieo  it  instinctively  avoid  one  of  their  nuokr 

could  render  would  l>c  the  opening  up  of  the  who  is  sick  with  rabies.  Sections  to  which  Ik 

coast  lands  «n<l  their  settlement  by  a loyal  confine  tbemf’elves  are  sometimes  nnt 

white  population.  It  promisiHl  to  submit  pro-  than  150  feet  long,  and  generations  of 
posals  for  a number  oi  ne\s'  railways,  although  succeed  each  other  without  ever  passing  k 
railway  construction  was  aln*ady  going  on  y^^^d  these  boundaries.  Nitsch  say#  tbit  it  h 
faster  than  ever  Indore  and  announced  that  a decisively  ihown  that  the  Pasteur  meihcNl  d 

survey  was  to  be  held  for  a trans-Qiit^ensland  treatment  decreases  very  considerably  the  per- 

line  to  develop  gotnl  mining  and  grar.ing  re*  centage  of  nxirtality  in  persons  bitten  by  riW 
gions  and  to  estabUsh  serviceable  mail  routes  dogs.  W’ithout  treatment,  over  10  per  e«t 
with  eastern  Australia.  In  August  tho  Lieu*  p**!"!*!!,  while  under  Pasteur  treatminl  oalt 
tenant'fJovernor  granted  a dissolution  of  the  about  I per  cent  die. 

l^^gislntive  Assembly.  Tlie  elections  returned  RACING.  The  racing  interests  experifotel 
forty-one  members  of  the  government  party,  another  poor  season  in  1900  as  the  reiult  d 
twenty-seven  T>abor  candiiiates  and  four  mcm-  the  anti-betting  laws  which  drove  scveriloftk 
IxTs  of  tho  Inde^ndi'nt  opfx)sition.  The  only  principal  owners  to  take  their  horses  ibroii 
minister  who  failed  of  rtM-lecUon  was  Nfr.  J.  R.  Keene  again  had  tho  largest  winBing^. 
Jackson,  the  Minister  of  Mines.  Tin?  idi'ction  total  for  the  season  being  $112,586.  This  w* 
was  hailed  by  the  ncwsjmpers  as  tlu?  downfall  represented,  however,  a big  falling  ofT  from  Nh- 
of  tho  throe-party  system.  During  the  third  Ke<*ne’s  1908  winnings,  which  tggr^w 
week  of  August  Queensland  coh*brate<l  the  jubi-  $287,912  and  illustrates  the  decline  in  the 
b*e  of  her  existenae  as  a s<*lf-governiug  state.  Other  winning  owners  in  1909  were  S.  C.  Hi*- 
An  exhibition  was  held,  which  opened  with  an  dreth.  $109,230  and  R.  T.  Wilson,  .Ir.. 
atb'nduncR  estimaUHl  nt  50,000.  In  England  W.  Fairie  was  the  principil 

BABIES.  Kerr  and  Rtimson  of  the  Public  with  $188,595.  King  Edward  Ml.  « 

health  an*l  Marine  Hospital  Service  found  that  «‘'<^nd.  His  Majesty's  winnings  aggrrpai*'^ 
there  were  111  deaths  in  human  I>eing8  from  $HH>.720,  The  leading  jockeys  in  Py® 
hydrophobia  reported  from  ,30  Stales  during  the  Hugan  and  Butwell  in  the  l.'nited  SUtfs 
year  1908.  Rallies  was  reported  in  the  lower  M'ootton  and  Maher  in  England, 
animals  from  nt  least  .534  localities  in  39  States  S<«vernl  new  running  records  were  mide  b 
and  'i'erritorities.  including  tig-  District  of  Co-  l*nite<i  States  in  1909.  These  InclniW- 

liimbia.  Evidence  was  also  secured  of  nearly  furlongs.  A.  J.  Small  and  Donan,  in  4'^ 

1500  persons,  who,  on  account  of  ex|sisurc  to  onds;  0 furlongs.  Piinre  Ahmrd,  in  1 oi**’*'' 
rallies,  were  obliged  to  take,  the  Pasteur  treat-  s<*conds;  1 mile  70  yards,  Ida  J/ay  and  Ce- 
ment. The  disease  was  dis8ominat.<-d  through-  1 minute  42f  seconds;  II  fniki,  ^ 

out  the  eastern  thn*i' fourths  of  the  country.  in  3 minutes  17!  seconds;  2 miK 

and  w*ems  to  have  Uvn  unknown  during  1!H*)8  il*'rbfrt.  in  3 minutes  2,5!  sec^mds. 
only  in  the  Rocky  .Mountain  and  Pacific  Slope  ^‘’’wr  trotting  records  of  the  year  wfw:  } 
regions,  lliere  h'as  been  a widespread  demand  (yearling),  against  time.  8lokn.n 

for  antirabic  virus  throughout  the  United  2 minutes,  191  seconds;  1 mile,  twe-year-f»v 

States.  The  extent  of  rabies  in  New  York  lielle,  in  2 minutes  ?!  seconds.  Tk 

State  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  4.3  outbreaks  ^<*w’  pacing  record  establishcil  win  bv 

of  the  d!sea-'X\  caused  by  stray  dogs,  were  re-  I'Oaan,  a thn*e-year-old,  who  paced  a mik  i>  • 

ported  to  the  Chief  Veterinarian  of  the  Depart-  niimites  5}  st-conds. 
meiit  of  Agriculture  U twis-n  January.  15)»6,  racing  events  in  the  United 

ami  September,  1908,  There  were  .36' qiiaran-  during  1909,  tlie  most  important,  with  tkJf 

tines  laid  on  aceount  of  tho  rabies,  utid  there  winners  and  time,  were;  Tlie  Futurity. 

were  n places  in  which  rabies  was  diagnosed,  * mimito  11!  seconds;  Brooklyn 

but  in  which  quarantine  was  not  laid  by  the  ^*‘”.'7  damca,  2 minutes,  4 seconds;  Suburb 

Depjirtment  of  Agricuilnre.  In  Prus.sia  during  Handicap,  Fiiz  Herbert,  2 minutes  .It 
1908,  295  persons  were  injured  by  animals  Saratoga  ilandieap.  AfJHction,  2 minutw5  8*J 
either  rabid  or  susfiected  of  rabies.  Of  tho  279  o«ds;  Metropolitan  Handicap.  King 
who  w’ere  inooiilated.  2 died,  and  of  10  who  were  minute  40  seconds,  and  Kentucky  IVrbr. 

not  treated.  1 died;  in  1907.  »if  .382  ln«Kni1ated,  If'rffrrm,  2 minutes  seconds.  The 

2 oieii;  in  1900,  | out  of  .342:  190.3.  .3  out  of  D*'fby  was  won  by  King  Kdward’s  J/ison.  tk 

.322;  I9tu.  .3  out  of  .330;  l!»03,  4 out  of  281.  time  Iwing  2 minutes  42!  seconds. 

Jl  only  those  who  wen*  Mtten  hv  an  animal  RACQUETS  AND  COURT  TENNIS.  ' 
known  to  Im>  rabid  are  eimsidered,  2 out  of  190  National  Amateur  Court  Tennis  chflnipi®^^’ 
iiUK'ulated.  died  in  I90S.  Reiiilinger  notes  the  tournament  was  held  in  Hostoii,  April  o-l'*-  ^ 
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BAILWAYS 


the  preliminary  rounOa  C.  S.  Derby  defeated 

J.  A.  L.  Itlakc,  0*1,  4-fl,  0-6,  0*5,  and  Joshua 
Crane  defeated  Foxhall  Keene,  0*0,  fl-2,  fl-l.  In 
the  finals  Crane  defeatinl  Derby,  6*1,  0-0,  0-0. 
The  challenge  round  between  Jay  Goul<i,  title 
holder,  and  Crane  resulted  in  a victory  for 
Gould,  the  score  l)eing  0*5,  3*6,  6-3,  0*3.  The 
Gold  Racquet  Championship  woa  won  at  Tux- 
edo Park  by  H.  K.  McCormick,  who  defeated 

K.  Ifcwitt  in  the  final  round,  17*14,  15-2,  15*7. 
The  National  Amateur  Racquet  Championship 
in  sinploa  was  also  won  by  McCormick.  In  the 
final  round  he  defeat<*d  G.  F.  Brooke  15-0,  10-1.5, 
lfi-17,  1.V5.  The  doubles  were  won  by  H.  Here- 
ford and  P.  0.  Haughton.  New  York  again 
won  the  annual  doubles  racquet  inter-city  match 
with  Philadelphia.  The  Knglish  Amateur 
Court  Tenuis  Championship  was  won  by  K.  H. 
Mika.  Jay  Gould,  the  holder  of  the  English 
title,  did  not  defend  It.  The  English  Amateur 
Rm*quet  Championship  went  to  E.  M.  Baerlein. 

BADIOACTIVITY.  See  Ciiemistbt.  / ^ , 

BADIOCHEMISTBY.  See  Cuemistbt. 

BAILWAY8,  Tlie  year  1909  was  marked 
by  rapid  recovery  of  the  railways  from  the 
efTerta  of  the  financial  and  business  depression 
of  the  {»revious  year.  The  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  regained  confi- 
dence following  the  election  o#  President  Taft 
in  November,  1908,  and  the  milwavN  quickly 
felt  tlic  expansion  of  trade  which  was  the  re- 
sult. Gross  earnings  increased  to  a point 
elosidy  approaching  that  of  the  banner  year 
1907  and  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the 
policies  of  retrenchment  in  expenditures,  the  net 
earnings  of  a niiml)er  of  companies  made  a bet- 
ter showing  than  in  any  previouN  year  of  their 
operation.  For  the  first  time  since  November. 
1907,  the  reports  of  freight  car  surplus  and 
shortage  from  170  railways  to  the  American 
Railway  Assoeiation  showed  a net  shortage 
nmounting  to  0(H)0  ears.  Tlie  surplus  on  April 
29,  1908,  was  425JM>0  cars;  that  is  nearly 
>ne-fourth  of  the  freight  ears  of  the  country 
s'ere  standing  idle  with  no  freight  ofTered  to  be 
■noved  in  them.  The  last  reports  of  the  year 
1909  showed  a net  surplus  of  34,300  cars. 

CotTBT  DrcisioNS.  A numl>er  of  impor* 
ant  tU'clsinns  were  handed  down  by  State 
md  F^^leral  courts  during  1909  in  cases  relating 
o law's  alfeeting  the  interests  of  railways.  The 
nnioiia  Standard  Oil  rebating  suit  in  which 
fudge  T.iindis  of  Chicago  imposed  a fine  of 
J2f>, 900.000  in  1907  was  retried  In  March,  1909, 
•efore  .Judge  Anderson  in  Chicago  following  a 
pversnl  of  the  finding  of  .Tmige  T-andis  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  ,\nder- 
on,  after  hearing  the  government’s  evidence 
Tul  argument,  threw  the  case  out  of  court,  thus 
n<liiig  the  proceedings  summarily.  See 
TAXPARD  Oti.  Co. 

Tho  I'nited  States  Supreme  Court  early  In 
fay  han«led  down  a d«*cision  upholding  the 
rnstitutioimlity  of  the  so-eiiMed  “commodities 
liitiHO  ” of  the  Hepburn  Act  of  190G,  which  pro- 
ihita  a railway  company  which  mnnufaetures, 
iiiie»  or  produces  any  commodity  to  move  that 
mimodity  in  interstate  commerce.  The  d<*ci- 
on  of  the  court,  however,  was  In  cfTiy*t  a vie- 
»rv*  for  the  rn!lwa\*a,  for  it  w'us  held  that  the 
rohilutioii  did  not  apply  to  commodities  manu- 
ictured.  owned  or  mined  by  a corponition  in 
liirh  the  raiUvay  is  a sliH'kholder.  The  an- 
irnt'ife  roads,  against  whieh  tin*  elanse  was 
humI,  with  the  exception  of  the  IK-Iaware  and 


Hudson,  which  sells  its  coal  at  the  mines,  all 
own  storks  of  aeparate  coal  mining  companies 
and  henco  the  law  docs  not  afTect  their  op- 
erations. 

Tho  Attorney-General  withdrew  the  govern* 
ment’s  suit,  alleging  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  by  reason  of  the  virtual  consoli- 
dation of  the  Boston  and  Maine  with  it.  Tho 
suit  was  witlidrawn  late  in  June  following  the 
enactment  of  a MassachuMdts  law  permitting 
tho  consolidation  under  certain  restrictions. 

In  February  the  United  States  Supremo 
Court  affirmed  the  verdict  imp<»sing  a fine  of 
$120,000  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  for  giving  rebates  to  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  on  slupmentw  of 
sugar  to  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  Tlic  constitu- 
tionality of  the  anti-rehating  clause  of  the  in- 
terstate commerce  act  was  unanimously  uphold 
by  tho  court. 

Judge  McPherson  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
ttict  Court  on  March  8 decided  that  the  2-ccnt 
fare  law  of  Missmiri.  passed  in  1907,  was  un- 
constitiitimml.  He  helu  that  the  rate  was  un- 
remunerative  and  hence  confiscatory.  (See 
Missouri.)  Similar  litigation  was  pending  in 
the  State  and  Federal  courts  in  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  hut  no 
decisionH  w-ero  rendered  during  the  year.  In 
Virginia  the  State  Corporation  Commission 
voluntarllv  ruled  that  the  railways  in  that 
State  could  increase  their  ticket  rates  from  2 
cents  to  2J  cents  per  mile  provided  inter- 
ehangeahle  mileage  books  were  sold  at  tho  2- 
cent  rate. 

State  RaaROAD  Commissions.  No  new 
railroad  commissions  were  created  in  1908 
or  1909.  Forty  States  have  commissions  and 
New  York  has  two.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant work  done  by  any  of  the  State  c<immis8innR 
was  the  complete  physical  valuation  of  the  rail- 
ways in  Minnesota,  which  was  complete<l  early 
in  the  year.  It  was  probably  tin*  most  ex- 
haustive physical  valuation  of  railways  ever 
made  and  was  of  particular  interest  on  account 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  appraisements  of 
railway  values  as  a Imsis  for  rate  regulation. 
The  commission  found  that  the  total  repro- 
ductive value  of  the  19  railways  hi  the  State 
waH  $.397,299,471,  whereas  the  Minnesota  pro- 
portion of  their  capitalization  was  hut  $3.34,- 
979,091 , imlieuting  that  as  a whole  they  were 
not  over-capitalized.  A hill  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Connecticut  Railroad  Commis- 
sion to  include  jurisdiction  over  public  utility 
companies  in  the  State  faile<l  of  passage,  but 
in  V'ermont  a similar  hill  was  passe<l  and  in 
Nevada  the  f»owers  of  the  railroad  commission 
were  greatly  enlarge<l.  Bills  creating  new  rail- 
road commissions  were  defeated  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  Idaho  and  I’tah,  largely  owing  to  the 
active  efTorts  of  the  railway  companies  in  these 
States,  whieh  comlueted  a publicity  campaign 
to  point  out  the  elTect  on  huhiness  produced  by 
the  pernicious  acU  of  radical  commissions  in 
other  States. 

Fi-:i>eral  Leoiblation.  Tlie  session  of  Con- 
gress, held  in  the  spring  of  1909,  was 
devoted  principally  to  tlie  framing  of  a new 
tariff  hill,  hut  the  cor|K>rntion  tax  law  waa 
pass<>d  and  this  will  affwt  railway  companies 
in  conmion  with  all  other  corprirations.  The 
House  of  Represi-ntativea  passed  n hill  empow- 
ering the  Interstate  (’<*ininerce  Commission  to 
investigate  railway  accidents,  but  it  failed  to 
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bo  conwidortHl  by  tlio  Si'nato  ami  did  not  l»ocnTno 
a law.  It  wn«  a^ain  passod  by  tlio  IIoiiso  Into 
in  Ib'combor  and  pivo  pronii^o  of  Immor  no- 
copttHj  by  the  S<*imto  Iwforo  tl»o  on<l  <»f  Ibo  win- 
tor  aoaslon.  In  its  annual  roport  pronontod  to 
(’onjrroHS  at  tho  onti  of  1000  tbo  IntorKtato 
Coniniorco  Coirmii««ion  askoil  for  iiicroasod 
powers.  Its  principal  roconimondations  wore 
power  to  make  physical  valuations,  to  suspend 
the  pfr<*ctivono»s  of  n change  in  rates  ponding  a 
hearing,  unrestric(4Hl  iliscrotion  to  establish 
tliro\igh  routes  and  joint  rates,  pow»*r  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  under  whieh  freight  may 
be  routed  by  a shipper;  Kpe<*ific  authority  to 
institute  prf»ooedings  witliout  complaint  from  a 
ship|>er,  control  over  railway  capitalisation  and 
issues  of  bonds,  and  broacler  authority  to  pre- 
8cril>e  and  enforce  **  general  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  movement  of  traflic,” 

State  Railway  LEiiistATioN.  At  the 
beginning  of  1000  14  State.**  bad  laws  in 
forw  limiting  passenger  fares  on  railways  to  2 
cents  a mile.  Twenty-seven  of  the  largest  rail- 
way systems  operating  in  these  States  esti- 
mated that  tlicir  combined  loss  in  revenue  due 
1o  the  restrictions  of  the  laws  amounted  to  $20,- 
(HMi.OOO  annually.  The  courts  in  several  of  the 
States  declared*  2-cent  fare  laws  confiscatory 
and  unconstitutional  during  the  year.  Many 
radical  bills  were  introduced  at  the  meetings  of 
the  legislatures  of  all  but  8 States  in  the 
I’nion,  but  conM'rvative  poHcb's  generally  pre- 
vailed and  little  drastic  legislation  Tesultwl- 
Kansas  passed  n law  proliibiting  the  use  of  pub- 
lic drinking  cups  in  railway  cars  or  stations 
and  California  jiaKsed  a reciprocal  demurrage 
law.  In  Wisconsin  the  railroad  commission 
was  given  power  to  order  changes  in  grades  to 
alKilish  highway  cros-sitigs  with  railways  and  to 
apportion  the  cost  between  the  railways,  the 
State  and  the  county. 

Actimtiks  of  the  Txtebstate  Commebce 
CoMMiHRioN.  During  1900  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  continued  to  give  most  of  its 
attention  to  interpretationa  of  the  interstate 
Cf)mmerce  acts  for  the  guidance  of  shippers  and 
carriers.  It  decided  .'iOl  cases  instituted  by 
formal  complaint  and  101)7  additional  prociHHl- 
ings  were  placed  on  the  docket.  For  criminal 
violations  of  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce  the 
commission  caused  to  be  returned  35  indict- 
ments; 42  prosecutions  were  c(mcliide<l,  and  a 
a total  of  $304,233  was  collected  in  fines.  The 
(’ommission  in  its  rejiort  to  Congress  says: 
**  It  is  Udieved  tliat  violations  of  tlie  act  are 
decreasing  in  number,  but  the  year’s  work  has 
developed  nil  the  forms  of  wrongdoing  known 
in  j»reviou8  years.  There  has  U‘en  no  decrease 
in  tlie  more  insidious  forms  of  rebating  re- 
sulting from  arrang4‘inents  legal  in  every  re- 
spect cxco]it  in  the  result  produced.” 

The  ('ommission  rendered  several  important 
decisions  in  cases  brought  Ixdore  it.  Among 
these  were  IIk?  S|K»kane  and  Denver  rate  cases 
in  which  it  was  held  that  the  rates  to  these 
interior  p»)int8  were  too  high  as  compared  with 
the  rates  to  more  distant  points  governed  by 
water  c<im|H*tition,  altbougb  tin*  force  of  water 
competition  an<l  its  cffi*ct  on  rates  was  recog- 
nixed.  The  Portland  gateway  was  also  orden^l 
op4*ned,  the  Citmmission  holding  that  a railway, 
although  oderiiig  nd«s|imte  service  over  its  own 
lines,  coiihl  not  conijM*!  the  public  to  travel  or 
ship|STs  to  route  their  freight  exclusively  over 
its  lines  by  refusing  to  make  all  reasonable 
joint  arrangements  with  other  coin|jctiug  lines. 


RErr.lvERRnTra.  In  the  year  following  tV 
fall  panic  of  1907,  24  railways,  with  an  ag- 
gregale  of  fiOOO  miles  of  tracks  and  total  capital 
liabilities  of  $590,3.50,000,  went  into  receiver’* 
hands,  but  the  general  soundness  of  railroad 
financing  was  evidenced  by  the  rapid  check  on 
the  spread  of  bankruptcy  procee<lings  in  1909. 
Only  five  roads,  with  a total  of  859  miles  and 
$78,095,000  of  outstanding  stocks  and  bond*, 
had  rc-eeivers  appointed  during  the  year.  Tie* 
Atlanta,  Rirmlngham  and  .Atlantic,  with  .572 
miles,  liecnme  insolvent  in  .Tamiary.  and  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Ixiuis,  with  2.55  miles, 
failed  to  meet  the  interest  on  its  bonds  in  duly. 
The  latter  company  attributed  its  failure 
largely  to  the  cfToet  on  iU  earnings  of  the  2- 
cent  fare  law  in  Illinois. 

A number  of  important  railways  which  went 
into  receiverships  in  190H  were  reorganized  and 
sold  at  foreclosure  sales  during  1909.  Tl>r 
Western  Maryland,  Chicago,  Croat  Western  and 
the  Norfolk  and  Southern  were  included  among 
those. 

Railway  Finaxctxo.  A steadily  rising  scale 
of  prlccK  in  the  Iwmd  and  stock  market  during 
1901)  offered  favorable  opportunities  for  new  fi- 
nancing and  issues  of  refunding  sceuritit^s  at 
lower  interest  rates.  Approximately  $1,100,- 
000,000  of  new  stocks  and  l>nnds  of  railways  in 
the  United  States  wore  dispose<I  of.  Of  this 
amount  about  $350,000,000  represented  refund- 
ing issues.  Tlie  largest  sales  of  bonds-  were 
$82,000,000  of  4 per  <H*nt.,  convertible  bonds  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  $75,000,000  of  4 per  cent. 
iKUids  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  P.-iuI 
and  $115,799,000  bonds  of  the  MisHouri  Pacific, 
which  were  i&sued  as  part  of  a n»-w  financial 
orgonizjition  for  this  important  Could  prop«*rty. 
The  three  largest  railroad  svstems  in  the  Ko*i. 
namely  the  Pennsylvania,  K’ew  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  issued  large  blocks  of  stock 
to  stockholders  at  low  prices,  thereby  obtain- 
ing necessary  funds  for  improvements  and  at 
tao  same  time  effecting  the  payment  of  the 
equivalent  to  an  extra  dividend  * The  PennKvl- 
vania  sold  $80,000,000  of  stock;  the  New  York 
Central  sold  ^4.658.000  and  the  New  Y’ork, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  sold  $50,000,000. 

Few  significant  changes  were  made  in  the 
dividend  rates  of  standard  railroad  stocks  dur- 
ing the  year,  although  there  were  some  notable 
instances  of  “ melon-cutting.”  Neither  the  New 
York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania,  which  re- 
duced their  annual  dividend  rates  in  1908,  in- 
creased them  in  1000.  Tlie  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany and  the  P.  C.  C.  and  St.  L.,  two  of  the 
most  important  subsidiary  lines  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  both  announced  increases  of 
1 per  cent,  in  the  rale  in  Deeemlicr.  The  only 
reduction  of  importance  was  that  of  the  St, 
Ix>uis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  which 
dropped  from  5 per  cent,  to  4 per  cent.  The 
rights  to  subscribe  at  low  prices  for  such  stocks 
as  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central  and  New 
Haven  constituted  extra  dividends  of  from  5 to 
lO  jH*r  cent,  to  the  stockholders  of  those  road*. 
The  most  striking  example  of  ” melon-cutting  ” 
was  the  .50  per  cent,  extra  cash  dividend  and  15 
per  cent.  st«K’k  dividend  declared  by  tlie  IXda- 
ware,  I>neknwanna  ami  Western  in  addition  to 
regtilar  dividends  of  20  per  cent.,  making  s 
total  of  8i>  p(‘r  cent,  for  the  year.  Increases 
were  also  made  by  all  the  other  so-calkd 
“anthracite”  rf»ads. 

CiiANQEs  IN  Railway  OwNERaiitrs.  An  un- 
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Ufliially  lar^o  numUT  of  chan^K  of  ownersliip 
or  eontrul  of  important  railway  HVHtt'nia  tc»oi: 
pluf»*  during'  tlio  y«*ar.  Edwin  ilawl**y  and  hisi 
aM»«»ciato>4  uct|uiri‘d  the  C'heAa{M*ako  and  Ohio, 
the*  MiHHoiiri,  KiiiiAas  and  Texas,  and  the  8t. 
I^mi«  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Hawley  proup 
now  comprises  more  than  14.000  miles  of  road. 
One  of  the  former  Hawley  roads,  the  Colorado 
and  Southern,  passed  to  the  Chicu^,  Hurling* 
ton  and  Quincy.  Tlie  Rock  Island-Krisco  system 
was  broken  up  by  the  sale  by  the  Cliicago,  Hock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  of  its  controlling 
interest  in  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  and 
its  allied  linctt  to  R.  F.  Yoakum,  Edwin  Haw- 
ley and  their  associate's.  It  was  reported  late 
in  the  year*  following  the  dissolution  of  the 
Rock  Island-Friaco  cr>mbination.  tliat  the  owm* 
ers  of  Rock  Island  had  secured  control  of  the 
I>*high  Valley.  The  same  reports  coupled  the 
Wabash  Railroad  with  the  deal  for  a through 
conmx.’tion  for  the  Rock  Island  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  completed 
negotiations  for  taking  over  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  from  the  present  receiver. 
The  Minnea|Kdls,  St.  Paul  and  Suult  St.  .Marie 
acquired  the  Wisconsin  Central,  thus  giving  the 
Canadian  Pacific  an  entrance  into  Chicago. 
After  overcoming  many  obstacles  the  Xew  Haven 
dnully  gained  control  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
through  the  formation  of  the  Ik>8tuii  Rail- 
road Holding  Company  which  owns  a control- 
ling interest  in  tlie  Boston  and  Maine  and 
is  in  turn  controlled  through  stock  ownership 
by  the  New  Haven.  The  death  of  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  (q.  v.)  did  not  aflwt  in  any  way  the 
coriKirato  control  of  activities  of  the  Ilarriman 
lines  and  their  affiliate<l  systems. 

CoXSTRVCTION  OF  NeW  RaILBOAD  MiLEAOE. 
The  new  railroad  track  built  in  iDOi),  while  less 
than  that  of  any  year  since  w'ith  the  ex- 

ct*plioii  of  BIOS,  was  widely  scattered  through- 
out the  country  and  allorded  encouraging  evi- 
dence of  a return  to  more  normal  conditions. 
Stutistirs  compiled  by  the  Kailroail  Affc  (i^zfttc 
show  that  374H  miles  of  new  track  were  laid 
during  the  calendar  year  us  compared  with 
3214  miles  in  ltM)8  and  5212  miles  in  PM)7. 
Texas  lieiided  the  list  of  States  with  ftGb.43 
miles,  built  by  23  companies.  The  total  main 
track  mileage  of  the  railways  in  the  United 
StatcH  on  June  30,  1000,  as  given  in  the  annual 
re|K>rt  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion 
was  233,0<13.  us  compared  with  22H,1G5  miles 
in  1008.  The  longest  line  built  in  1000  was 
the  extension  of  the  Western  Pacific  on  which 
track  was  laid  for  430  miles,  2KH  miles  in  Ne- 
vada and  142  miles  in  California.  In  Canada 
the  new  trans-continental  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  was  extended  westward  023 
miles  which  swelled  the  total  now  constructhm 
for  tl)c  northern  half  of  the  contiiK'iit  to  1488 
miles.  According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
.IrrAir  fiir  Kutrnbnhnirracny  the  raiway  mileago 
of  the  world  at  the  end  of  1007  was  divided  in 
the  table  below: 

Since  1807  the  wnrliPs  railway  mileage  has 


increased  140,1.37  milea  or  23.5  per  ctmt.  Tim 
capital  invest4Hi  in  the  railways  of  to-day  ia  ap* 
proxinmtely  $.5n.tMX),tM)0,o0O. 

Elfaikification.  New  York  City  was  the 
centre  of  activity  in  the  electrification  of  steam 
railways  in  1000.  Tlie  Long  Island  Railroad 
added  40  miles  to  it«  electric  suburban  y^no 
in  preparation  for  o))erating  of  all  of  its  trains 
through  the  Pennsylvania  tunnels  under  the 
F!ast  River  to  the  new  torniinal  station  at 
S<‘venth  Avenue  and  Thirty-third  Street  on 
the  Island  of  Manhattan.  Tlio  station  and 
tunnels  from  the  Hackensack  meadows  in  New 
Jersey  to  Sunnyside  yard  in  Ixmg  Island  City 
were  nearly  completed  !>y  the  eml  of  the  year, 
and  it  was  expeett'd  that  all  trains  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  lA>ng  Island  Railroads  would  be 
running  into  the  new  station  by  June  1,  1910. 
Two  of  the  electric  locomotives  w'hich  will  haul 
through  trains  in  the  tunnels  were  received  in 
October  and  subjected  to  service  tests  on  Long 
Island.  These  are  the  most  powerful  electric 
locomotives  ever  built,  each  half  unit  being 
driven  by  a 2000  horse-power  motor  mounted 
above  the  frames  and  connected  through  cranka 
and  connecting  rods  on  each  side  to  the  two 
pairs  of  driving  wheels.  The  New  York  Central 
made  progress  on  the  new  Crran<l  ('entral  Sta- 
tion and  electrically  equipped  its  Harlem  Divi- 
sion from  the  present  terminal  of  tlie  electric 
zone  at  Wakefield  to  North  White  Plains,  12 
miles.  El(>ctric  o|H>rntion  was  begun  on  this 
section  early  in  1910.  The  New  Haven  made 
no  extension  of  its  electric  zone  beyond  Stam- 
ford. but  it  ordered  two  electric  freight  loco- 
m(dives  of  a novel  type  which  will  be  tried 
out  in  service  with  a view  of  ultimately  operat- 
ing both  freight  and  passenger  trains  by  elec- 
tric power.  In  the  far  west  the  Great  Northern 
iM'gan  operations  of  trains  through  the  Cascade 
tunnel  in  the  State  of  Washington  with  three- 
phase  locomotives  on  July  10.  The  Illinois 
Central,  after  a study  of  the  possibilities  of 
o|)eruting  at  Chicago  terminals  by  electricity, 
announced  in  October  that  it  would  defer  action 
on  the  project  indefinitely.  See  Electric  Rail- 
ways. 

Cab  and  Ia)comotive  Buildino*  The  policy 
of  strict  economy  in  oU  departments  inau- 
gurated by  the  railroads  in  1908  was  reflected 
in  the  statistics  of  cars  and  locomotives  built 
in  1900,  compiled  by  tlie  Hailroatl  Age  (iazettc. 
The  real  recovery  did  not  liegin  until  after 
the  crops  bt‘gan  to  move  in  the  summer  when 
orders  for  new  motive  power  and  rolling  sUick 
equipment  were  placed  on  a scale  com|>aring 
favorably  with  the  huj’ing  of  more  prosperous 
years.  During  lOfKl,  53  car  building  companies 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  built  93.570 
freight  cars  and  2849  passenger  cars;  a total 
of  9(5.419,  n«  compared  with  78.271  in  1908, 
and  289.045  in  I9(»7.  The  total  number  of  cars 
ordered  during  the  year  was  193,874,  as  com- 
pnreil  with  03,988  in  1908,  and  151,711 
in  1907.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  number  <»f  cars  built  in  each  year  since 
1904 : 


Europe  1P9.3XS 

Asia  r>6.29t 

Africa  1'<.519 

North  America  2*5''. 058 

South  America  34.911 

AUHtmliu  17.700 


Total  entire  world 


Year  Freight  Passenger  Total 

1904 fiO.806  2.144  62.960 

1906 1*55.455  2.551  168.006 

l‘H>6 240.503  3.167  243.670 

iy*)7 254. IHH  5,457  289.645 

lOOs ■ 76.555  1.716  78.271 

lyoy W.570  2.549  90, U9 
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Locomotive  buiMing  followed  clotudy  along 
the  tiuine  limn  uh  cur  huUdin^.  Tlie  nuriiiHT 
onlered  in  IbUU  wan  3350  an  compared  with 
11H2  in  lt>0K,  and  3tH2  in  1007.  llie  number 
of  l(»comotiven  built  by  11  manufacturing  com* 
jmniei^  in  the  I’liited  Staten  and  ('anada,  not 
including  those  built  by  railway  companies  in 
their  own  shops,  in  shown  in  the  table  below 
for  each  year  from  1004  to  1909: 


1904  3.441  1907 7.3fi2 

1905  6.491  ms 2..143 

1906  e.952  1909 2.S87 


Block  Siuxals.  The  mileage  of  railwav 
track  protect«d  by  some  form  of  bh>ck  signals 
at  the  end  of  llHH)  was  63,324,  an  increase  of 
3775  mileK  during  the  year.  Automatic  block 
signals  were  inntailed  on  222S  miles  of  track, 
and  manual  bh»ek  signals  on  1558  mileH. 

ItAiLWAV  Acx.lnL.Nrs.  The  accompanying 
table  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Inter* 
atate  Commerce  (V>nin]ission  shows  the  numl>er 
of  passengers  and  employees  killcni  and  injured 
on  railways  in  the  United  ^States  for  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1908-9.  The  number  of  ca'^ual* 
ties  in  1908*9  showed  a marked  falling  olT  from 
the  low'  figures  of  the  previous  year,  due  perhaps 
in  part  to  the  decrease  in  the  volume  oi  traffic 
handled.  Tlie  numlar  killed  dropped  from  3764 
to  2791,  a decrease  of  26  per  cent.  A marked 
reduction  during  the  year  in  the  numltcr  of 
fatal  and  non-fatui  accidents  to  trainmen  in 
coupling  cars  is  evidence  of  the  gixxiter  care 
taken  by  the  railways  in  keeping  the  couplers 
in  good  repair  and  jHTfect  o|a*rative  condition. 
The  annual  report  of  liie  Cimimisaion  to  Con- 
gress states  that  “ iiisp«*ctors  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  gone  over  the  eipiipmeiit  of  our  large 
railway  systems  without  finding  any  defeeti'V'Q 
eouplers.**  The  Interstate  Conuneree  Comniis- 
sioti,  8tate  Kailroud  Cominii^sioiis  and  tl»e  rail* 
way  companies  have  lx*en  making  earnest  but 
us  yet  iiielfectual  efforts  to  reduce  the  enormous 
uniiual  loss  of  life  to  “other  persons,”  which 
includes  grade  cros.sing  accidents  and  injuries 
to  liN‘K|)a»sers  in  tlie  railway  right-of-way.  In 
thu  year  ending  June  3U,  1908,  6402  |M-rsons 
were  killed  and  10.187  injureil  in  accidents 
claAsifioil  under  this  heatl.  The  deaths  in  1907 
were  66i<5  and  the  injuries  10,331. 


1900  1908 


ri»ssena‘‘rs 

Killed 

Injured  Killed  Injured 

In  tmin  accidents 

131 

3.K65 

166 

7.430 

Other  causes 

6.251 

241 

6.216 

Total  

335 

10.116 

406 

12,645 

Emploveea 

In  train  aecldents 

620 

4.977 

643 

6.^18 

In  eouplIfJK  aeeidi 

•nts.  161 

2.353 

239 

S.121 

Overhead  ofwtructlons. 

76 

1.229 

110 

1.353 

FolMnif  from  ears. 

etc.  4V! 

10.259 

669 

11.735 

Other  causes 

1.21H 

33.n^6 

1.699 

33.317 

Total  

. . . .2.4r>6 

61.K04 

3.359 

56.344 

Total  nasj»<-npers  arul 

empli»y*‘‘*s  2.791  61,920  3,765  $8,989 


BAINES,  Joii.N.  All  .\nierican  politician, 
died  Deci'niber  16,  1909.  He  was  born  at  (*e- 
iieva,  N.  Y.,  In  lS4t).  and  was  cduealed  in  the 
common  sehrstls  cd  tlint  city.  He  gnidiuited 
from  the  Alhaiiy  Law  School  in  1861.  Kor  a 
short  time  he  taught  and  then  took  up 


the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  town.  Uler 
removing  to  the  town  of  C:uiaiidaigua.  He  early 
In-come  interested  in  politics,  and  joining  ll» 
liepuhlican  parly  threw  himself  with  enthuai- 
asra  into  the  campaigns  that  followotl  the  war. 

He  was  elected  a memljer  of  the  State  Assem- 
bly in  1881,  1882  and  1885.  In  188G  he  was 
ck*cted  State  Senator  and  rcmaiiied  a member 
of  the  upper  houw*  in  the  Stale  Legislature 
until  1800.  In  1804  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  Senate  to  fill  a vacancy  and  w-as  rwlecled 
the  following  year.  He  served  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate until  tlie  time  of  his  death.  In  1903  he 
was  elected  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, an  office  which  carried  with  it  the  lie* 
publican  leadership.  He  served  in  this  cafacity 
in  every  term  tliereafter.  lie  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  the  Fifty-first  and  Fifty- 
second  Congresses.  Senator  Rainca  was  the 
originator  of  the  famous  Raines  law  which  regu- 
lates the  selling  of  liquor  in  the  State.  He 
was  one  of  the  roost  skillful  politicians  in  the 
State.  He  supported  Senator  Platt  as  Repub- 
liean  leader  of  the  State  until  the  latter  bnAe 
with  Oovernor  Olell  and  was  obliged  to  reMgn 
the  leadership.  He  was  a suppoi'ter  of  Gover- 
nor Odell,  and  after  tin?  election  of  Governor 
Hughes  iH'came  a leader  of  the  party  organia 
tion  in  the  Slate  and  the  strongest  oppiment 
of  many  of  the  measures  advocated  by 
Hughes'  Ho  formed  an  alliance  with  Senators 
McCarren  and  Grady.  Democrats,  by  which  be 
prevented  the  removal  on  charges  of  Otto  Kel- 
sey. Superintendent  of  Insurance,  which  bs4 
been  recommcndiHi  by  Governor  Hughes  to  the 
Senate.  He  aUo  rigorously  opj>o>*<*d  the  pnblk 
wrviee  bill  wliich  was.  however,  in  apiu 

of  his  opposition.  At  the  legislative 
of  1909  he  strongly  opposwi  the  direct  primarks 
plan  of  Governor  Hughes  and  nearly  all  mber 
reforms  wliich  that  official  recommended,  aai 
by  combining  with  the  IVinocrats  under  Grady 
and  .Me('arren.  he  wiis  able  to  prevent  the  pais* 
ugi“  of  those  measures. 

BAUM,  Gbkk.n  Bkuby.  An  Amorienn  aoWk-r 
and  public  oflicial,  die<l  I)eCN*nila»r  IH,  1*M>9,  IP 
was  iMirn  at  Golconda,  HI.,  in  1829.  a.iid  was  a*i- 
milted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  1853.  He  wa 
a moiniHT  of  the  National  iX-mooratic  C'onrrs- 
tion  which  BUpp)rted  Douglass  for  Pn-sident 
in  I860,  In  1861  he  entered  the  I'nion  aricy 
as  leader  of  the  Forty-sixth  Illinois  Voluntrrrv 
and  was  promotinl  tlirougli  successive  grad**-*  *• 
l>e  brigadier-general.  lie  servcnl  under  Grs2‘ 
and  Sherman  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Mis- 
sionary Ridgt*.  He  did  inijmrtant  »ervi«-  ia 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  the  cAmpaign  L'-l 
lowing  the  March  to  the  .Sea.  Krom  1876  t? 
1883  he  served  in  Congress.  a.nd  from  1889  O 
1893  he  was  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
was  the  author  of  many  magazine  articles 
two  books.  The  Ktwting  Conflict  and  the  Bft 
tor\f  of  RepuhUcaniftm. 

recall.  See  Ku:cTOttAL  Refobm- 
RECLAMATION  SERVICE.  See 
PriiLic,  AM>  Irru;atio.v. 

BED  CLOUD.  A chief  of  tlio  Sioux  tn*iv 
of  Imlians,  died  DeceinlKT  10,  1009.  He 
Iwirn  alMMit  ninety  years  ago  and  wai*  the  ^ 
of  a long  line  of  famous  chiefs  w'ho  were 
of  the  Sioux  nation,  which  once  ct^nipriscd 
than  20,9181  p<*rs<»n«.  He  first  came  into  pn«* 
nenee  a.s  the  leailer  in  the  Kettt*rnian 
in  Wyoming,  which  occurred  near  t't. 
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on  Dwpinber  22,  iHlilJ,  when  alKmt  2000  Tniiiiins 
umk-T  the  conimaiiii  of  Hrd  Oloiiti  surrouiidetl 
loo  iiiiMi  cunitnaiidcd  by  C'npUun  FetU^rmuti  iind 
kilK'd  every  one.  The  maasacre  made  Ued  Cloud 
fanioUH  among  bin  own  people,  and  lie  was  made 
leader  of  the  Sioux  warriors  by  cH>imnon  con* 
Bont.  In  a short  time  he  had  established  a 
military  dictatorship  and  l»eoamc  a terror  to 
the  whites  in  the  repion  where  he  ruled.  Fol- 
lowing a council  in  1K74,  the  Indians  left  the 
North  Platte  country  and  went  to  the  Red 
Cloud  agency,  wlwre  they  continne<l,  under  Red 
Cloud,  to  make  frequent  raids.  The  capture 
of  his  j)onies  hy  General  Crook  prevent«'il  his 
taking  part  in  the  Indian  war  of  which  the 
Custer  nuiHsncre  was  a part.  Al)Oul  thirty  years 
ago  he  signed  a peace  treaty,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee  in  1800  he 
W.18  one  of  the  supposed  friendly  Indians  at 
the  Pine  Ridge  ag*'ncy.  Wlien  news  of  the  bat- 
tle arrived  many  of  the  Indians,  including  Red 
(’loiiil,  8taniped<Ml  to  the  hills.  The  band  at- 
tacked the  Drexel  Mission  and  almost  ambushed 
Colonel  Korsytlie  l>efore  the  Ninth  Cavalry  came 
to  his  rescue.  It  was  claimed  hy  army  oflieers 
that  Red  Cloud  had  charge  of  these  operations, 
which  showed  wonflerful  stsategic  skill.  After 
the  close  of  the  campaign  against  Sitting  Pull 
General  Crook  formally  <lepofted  R«*d  Cloud  from 
the  chieftainship  of  tlie  Sioux,  and  he  was  kept 
at  tltc  Pine  Ridge  agency.  He  fought  civilisa- 
tion almost  to  the  last  and  declimHj  his  allot- 
ment of  land,  saying  that  he  would  starve  be- 
fore he  would  work  like  a squaw,  and  he  was 
BO  hitter  again.st  the  whites  tlmt  he  refused 
to  learn  a word  of  English.  In  1005,  however, 
ho  was  pfTsutuled  to  abiviidon  in  a measure  his 
hostile  attitude  and  went  to  work. 

BED  CBOSS,  Tiik  Amkru'an  Natioxal.  The 
AtiM'ricHn  Assoeiation  of  the  lUni  Cross  was 
founded  iu  1882  under  the  hnulership  of  Miss 
Clara  Ihtrton.  This  was  a voluntary  res«'rve 
onK'rgency  orguni/iition  and  was  practically  a 
private  society.  It  continued  in  this  form  until 
when  it  was  ri'orguniml  and  reinoor|>or- 
nbtl  hy  an  act  of  Congn^ss  .fanuary  5.  1510,5. 
Hy  this  act  it  was  transformed  into  an  organ- 
ization of  national  sct»|M>  on  an  equality  with 
KiirojM'an  RihI  Cross  <»ss»K.‘iations.  It  has  atlilia- 
tioii  with  tlie  government,  which  assures  h.ar- 
iiiotiy  and  co<»jH*ralion  betwt*en  tlie  two. 
William  II.  Taft  was  its  president  in  15H>8,  and 
continued  in  this  capiicity  after  his  election 
to  tlie  Prt'sidency.  The  chairman  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  (Vuitrul  Committ<*»'  arc  apjauiUetl 
by  the  President  of  the  Cnited  Slates  and 
represent  the  Federal  departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  Army.  Navy  and  Justice.  There  is 
also  a Board  of  Consultation,  which  inclmles 
the  SurgeoaJJenerals  of  the  .\rmy,  the  Navy  am! 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Other  gfivernment  officials  and  ex-ofiieinU  are 
also  nK*ndH*rs  of  the  Retl  (Yoss.  In  the  Cnited 
States  there  are  more  than  thirty  State  branches 
and  there  are  branches  also  in  Porto  Rieo  and 
Hawaii.  Fr»mi  the  time  of  its  reincorporation 
in  11MK5  the  Red  Cross  has  rendered  assistance 
to  sufferers  fr^un  the  Philippine  typluxm,  Japa* 
nese  famine,  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the  Ital- 
ian onrtlujiiako,  (Julf  storiii,  (iiines<'  famine, 
Russian  famine,  Mississippi  cyclone  and  South- 
ern fiiHHirt,  tin*  Monongah  mine  disaster,  the 
Chels**.^  tire.  Michigan  forest  fires  and  Cana- 
dian for<i«t  fircH.  The  prinei]ml  activities  tluring 
loot!  were  in  aid  of  sufferers  from  the  Italian 


earthquake,  Mexican  floods,  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres and  the  Key  West  cyclone.  For  tlie 
Italian  eurth(|imke  relief  fund  the  Red  Cross 
rt-ceivetl  coninhutioiis  aggregating  ov<t 
(KH).  Tliere  was  expemled  $251,500  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  for  relief  work  in  Armenia;  about 
$8000  and  a largo  amount  of  clothing  and  sup- 
plies for  sufferers  in  Mexico;  $HMH)  for  suirerers 
in  Key  West.  'I’he  ollUvrs  in  lOOtf  w’ero:  Presi- 
dent, William  H.  l^ft;  ^'ice- President,  Robert 
W.  de  Forest;  Treasurer,  Charles  1).  MorUm; 
Counselor.  I.Ioyd  W.  Bowers;  Secretary.  Charles 
L.  Magee;  National  Director,  Ernest  P,  Bick- 
noli;  ('hairman  of  tlie  Central  Committee, 
.^fajor-Cieneral  George  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  A., 
retired. 

BETEBENDUM.  Sec  Electoral  Eefobu. 

BEFOBK  BUBEAU,  Ixterxatioxal.  An 
organizjition  for  general  and  specific  ladtermcnt 
of  mtinkind.  inaugurated  hv  Rev.  Wilbur  F. 
Crafts.  Pli.  D.,  in  a course  oi  lectures  on  Soclol- 
og}’  at  Princeton  Cniver.sity.  The  Bureau  was 
ineor|>ornte<l  at  Washington  in  18fifi.  The  spe- 
cial evils  which  the  Bureau  was  formed  to 
combiit  are  intemperance,  impurity,  Sahliath 
breaking  and  gambling.  Its  niethoils  are  by 
legislation,  by  letters,  by  lectures  and  by  litera- 
ture. It  1ms  four  fields  of  work,  local.  State, 
national  and  international.  Its  specmlttes  at 
the  prewnt  lime  in  its  local  work  are  the  In- 
vestipilion  of  low'  class  theatres,  efforta  to  sup- 
press sensational  and  obscene  literature,  and 
the  general  enforcement  of  the  Sabbath  law. 
In  the  State  work  the  Bureau  gives  special 
attention  to  the  race  track  gambling  trust. 
In  its  national  work  it  has  drafted  twelve  law's 
which  have  juvssed  Congress.  Among  these  arc 
kiws  which  prevent  the  selling  of  liquor  to  im- 
migrniits  at  immigrant  stations;  legislation 
closing  tlie  liqimr  liars  in  the  House  an<l  SM*nute 
busomeiits;  laws  pridiihiting  the  sale  of  liquor, 
opium  and  fire-arms  hy  Aim'ricHii  traders  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pneifie  having  no  civili/txl  gov- 
ernment; and  Hk*  Gillett  divorce  reform  act, 
which  liroke  up  the  *' divorci*  colonies”  in  the 
Territories.  IriqM^rtHiit  work  in  the  interna- 
tiunal  field  has  iH-eti  carried  on  in  relation 
to  measures  to  restrict  liquor  selling  in  Africa, 
and  against  the  sale  and  use  of  opiiiin  in  China 
ami  elfM*w’here.  Among  the  hills  presentt'd  hy 
the  Bureau  in  Congress  in  lf8l8-0  was  the  hill 
to  forbid  liquor  selling  in  all  soldiers*  homes, 
and  in  ships.  Imildiiigs  and  premises  used  hy 
tlie  Cnile<I  Stales  government;  n hill  to  pro- 
tect no-license  territory  against  “original 
packages”;  a hill  to  prohibit  opium  traffic  in 
all  territorie.s  under  Cnited  States  jurisdiction; 
a District  of  Columhin  Smiduy  law;  a national 
nnli-gamhlitig  law;  a national  interstate  anti- 
cigarette  law;  an  anli-polygnmy  amendment  to 
the  constitution;  a hill  to  forfeit  a piTiodienPs 
second  class  mail  privileges  when  onee  riilo<l 
out  ns  iniinornl:  a hill  to  suppress  liquor  selling 
in  all  the  “Indian  country”  of  Alaska;  a hill 
to  prohibit  the  issuing  of  money  orders  or 
the  registering  of  letters  on  Sunday;  a uniform 
nuirriage  and  divorct'  law  hy  an  amendment  to 
the  Cniteil  States  Constitution,  and  child  lahor 
laws,  restricting  the  age  of  children  working  In 
iiillls,  mines  am!  stores.  The  most  inijMirtant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau  during  IfiOfi 
was  the  wnding  of  Rev.  K.  W,  Timing  to  China 
and  ,b»pan  us  Orhuiliil  S^vretary  to  assist  in 
the  anti-opium  fight  which  China  is  luakiDg. 
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r>in  BEFOBHED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 


Dr.  (’raftH  viHit«-d  Knjjlaml  diiriii;;  the  vcur  aa 
4»ni(‘ial  di'U'j'ulo  of  tin*  I'niltHl  ^tatoa  to  the 
twelfth  interhatiomil  Coiij^eaH  on  Aicolioiism. 
As  chttirmait  of  the  United  States  dele^tes, 
he  prepared  an  ini|»urtant  report.  The  Hurenii 
Uxik  part,  throned)  its  SuiK>rintemlent.  in  local 
option  fi>;hts  in  Canada  ami  some  States  of 
the  Unit*Hl  States.  The  Riiroau  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  opposition  of  bills  in  the 
New’  York  I^'^slature  for  weakeninfr  the  Sunday 
laws.  In  April  a harmony  banquet  was  held, 
at  which  th(‘  leaders  of  many  reform  movements 
were  brought  t<*gether  for  fellowship  and  co- 
pperatioii.  On  I)ecenil)er  12-17  n eonference  of 
ill  the  national  t«‘m|)erance  fiocieties  of  the 
(Jnittnl  States  was  held.  The  Bureau  oecu])ie8 
a building  of  its  own  in  Washington.  Tiie  oHi- 
cers  of  the  Bureau  in  llfW  were:  President  of 

tltc  Btiard  of  Trustees,  Henry  W.  Blair;  Secre- 
tary, Bev.  F.  D.  Power,  I).  I).;  Su|s‘rintendent 
and  Treasurer,  Kcv.  Wilbur  F.  CrafU,  Ph.  D. 

BEPOBHED  CHURCH  TK  AMERICA 
(DtTcif).  A Protestant  religions  denomination, 
com{K)S(Ml  originally  of  settlers  from  Holland 
and  largely  intermixed  with  elements  from  many 
other  fwmrces.  Up  to  1SG7  it  was  known  as 
the  KcfornuMl  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in  North 
America,  The  first  church  organization  was 
esfaldished  in  1628.  The  total  enrollment  In 
the  Church  in  IPOh  was  116,174.  There  w’ere 
CH4  churclM*8  and  727  ministers.  Tin*  families 
in  tl»e  denomination  nnmlK*red  611,364.  The 
iinmher  of  Sunday  schools  was  777,  with  a total 
enrollment  of  ]j8,ol3.  The  ccrntribiitions  re- 
ceived during  the  year  for  denominatitmal  ob- 
jects was  $,335,045  and  for  other  objects  $03,- 
371.  For  congregational  purposes  there  were 
reetdved  $l,i)06.33l.  making  a total  of  all  con- 
tributions of  $1,055,047.  The  church  is  active 
in  foreign  missions,  sustaining  missionaries  in 
China,  India,  Ja(>an  and  Arabia.  The  Church 
Building  Fund  has  charge  of  the  aid  for  the 
erection  <»f  the  new  churclu'S.  Other  funtls  of 
the  church  arc  the  Disabled  Ministers’  Fund 
and  tlic  Widows*  Fund,  lender  the  denomina- 
tional auspiwH  are  thre<*  theoh>gica1  s<*minarie«: 
Tla?  New  Brunswick  Si*minary  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  .1.;  the  Western  Seminary  at  Holland, 
Mich.,  and  the  Arcot  Theological  S<*niinary  at 
Palmeiier.  India.  Two  colleges,  Hutgera  Col- 
lege. at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Hope  Col- 
lege at  Holland.  Mich.,  are  ctmtrolled  by  the 
deiiominution.  The  oflicial  organa  of  the  de- 
nomination are  the  Christum  /nfe//i;7enccr,  pub- 
lUlu-fl  in  New  York  ('ity,  and  The  Lnuitr, 
ptiblishctl  at  Holland,  Mich.  There  are  Wsidea 
many  missionary  and  departmental  publica- 
tions. The  church  lias  a Hoard  of  bMucotion 
which  furnishes  aid  to  educational  institutions 
and  to  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry. 
The  headquarters  of  the  denomination  are  25 
East  Twenty -second  stn*et,  New  York  City. 

REFORMED  CHUBCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (Ut:RMA.N).  A Protestant  religious 
denomination,  foiimled  by  immigrants  from  the 
Palatinate  and  other  districts  of  tJernmny.  The 
denomination  was  establi.Hlied  in  the  United 
States  at  Cermantown,  Pa.,  in  1714.  In  1763 
it  lM*came  indejamdent,  having  previously  U*en 
umbT  the  suiKTvision  of  tlie  chnndi  In  Holland, 
3’ho  church  in  PhH»  nunils'red  .386, .328  ctmi- 
municitnts,  17,13  chiirche.s  and  1176  ministers. 
There  are  eight  district  synods  and  .16  classes 
corresponding  to  the  presbyteries  in  Presbyter- 


ian bmlles.  There  were  17H»  Sunday  schools, 
with  232,740  scholars  and  25,33.3  U-achers.  Ths 
denoininatioti  carries  on  home  mission  work,  and 
its  Helds  cover  practically  the  entire  United 
States  and  a portion  of  Canada.  There  are 
186  missions,  of  which  71  are  under  the  twu 
German  boards,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western, 
and  the  remaining  118  are  under  the  General 
Board.  The  home  mission  work  consists  of 
the  support  of  the  missionaries  and  church 
building.  Missions  are  maintainetl  among  the 
Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  Foreign  mission 
work  is  also  carried  on  in  Japan  and  ('hina. 
Under  the  control  of  the  church  cire  the  Eastern 
Theological  Seminary  at  I..ancaster,  Pa.;  tlie 
Central  Thecdogicnl  Stuiiinary  of  tlie  Refornw'd 
('hurcli  in  the  United  States  at  Dayton,  ().,  and 
a mission  house  for  training  German  mission- 
aries at  Sheboygan.  Wis.  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  the  leading 
collegiate  institution  under  the  denominational 
auspices.  Other  colleges  are  Heidellierg  Coll^ 
at  Tillin.  0.,  and  Ursiniis  College  at  Collegeville, 
Pa,  Colleges  for  women  arc  maintaineil  at  Fred- 
erick, Iml.,  and  Allentown.  Pa.  The  annual 
session  of  the  Eastern  Synod  W'a«  held  October 
20,  1600,  in  the  First  Reformed  Church  at  Eas- 
ton, Pa. 

REFORMED  CHURCHES  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD  HOLDING  THE  FRESBY- 
TEBIAN  SYSTEM,  The  .\u.iaxck  of.  An 
organization  formed  in  London  in  1875.  The 
churches  connected  with  the  Alliance  number 
more  than  nirwty  and  are  located  in  all  of 
the  five  continents.  The  adherents  of  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Reformed  Churches  of  the  world 
number  about  25.000.000.  The  Alliance  in- 
cludes in  the  Unite<l  States  the  Preslwterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  tlie 
PreshyVritui  Church  in  tlie  United  States,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America, 
the  Reforiiieil  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  tlie 
Christian  Ueform«-d  Church  in  North  .America, 
the  Reformed  (German)  ('hurch  in  the  l’nit«*d 
.States,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
SviumI,  tlw?  Associate  Refornusl  Synod  of  the 
South,  the  Reformed  Prt'sbyterlan  Church,  (»cn- 
eral  Synod,  the  Welsli  Calvanistic  or  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  Unitinl  States  of  .America. 
The  communicants  of  the  various  chiirclios  in 
the  United  States  niimlxTcd  in  16IM)  2,2.38.880. 
The  ofijcers  of  the  Alliance  in  the  United  States 
are:  President,  Rev.  D.^vid  J.  Burrell;  General 

Secretary.  Rev.  O.  D.  Matthews;  American  Sec- 
retary. Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  An 
Episcopal  Church  of  historic  orders  organized 
in  New  A'ork  in  1873  by  memliers  of  tlie  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  (Jiurch  who  were  opposed  to  the 
growth  of  saernnientarianism  and  sacerdotal- 
ism in  that  church,  and  who  made  the  separa- 
tion In  order  (hat  t)iey  might  continue  to  wor- 
ship after  Uie  historic  orders  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  nnil  in  order  to  provide  a 
pl.ace  R»r  any  others  w)io  might  desire  to  have 
ineniU-rship  in  a church,  evangi'llcal  in  its  Uach- 
ing,  liturgical  in  Us  worship.  episco}ial  in  tU 
govenmiont  and  dignified  and  conservative  in 
its  metliods.  In  1606  tlie  cliurch  nuni!*ercd 
6416  eonimuiiicants.  74  churches  Aind  82  minis- 
ters. There  were  eight  bishops,  seven  of  whom 
presided  over  synods  and  missionary  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Unite<1  Slates  and  Canada  and  one 
ill  British  Columbia.  Tiio  uiuetceDth  aonuzl 
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council  was  held  in  St.  Paul's  Churcli,  Philadel- 
phia, in  May,  1909.  The  church  conducts  large 
missionary  work,  including  l)ctwcen  thirty  and 
forty  churches  among  the  colored  freodn>en  of 
tlie  South.  Foreign  missions  are  carried  on  in 
India.  The  theological  seminary  of  the  denomi- 
nation is  in  Philadelphia.  The  ofllcial  organs 
arc  The  Episcopal  Recorder,  published  in  Pliila- 
dciphia,  and  The  ^rongefical  Episcopalian,  pub- 
lisiiod  in  Chicago. 

BEFORMED  PRESBYTERIANS.  The  gen- 
eral name  of  several  religious  bodies  of  Pres- 
Ivterian  doctrine,  founded  by  members  of  the 
Covenanting  or  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland.  They  include  the  S>Tiod  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  (’hurch  of  North  Amer- 
ica, which  has  about  000  communicants;  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  Amer- 
ica, General  Synod,  which  in  1000  had  about 
3.100  members,  10  churches  and  10  ministers, 
and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Unibnl  States  and  Canada,  which  has  a mem- 
bership of  about  450,  and  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Covenanteil,  which  had  in  1000, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
census,  a membership  of  17.  The  General  Synod 
maintains  a theological  seminary  at  Philadel- 
phia. It  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia on  May  19,  1000.  The  next  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Cincinnati  on  the  third  Wed- 
nesday of  May,  1010. 

R^D,  Sib  John  Watt.  An  English  phy- 
iicinn,  died  February  25,  1000.  He  was  born 
n 1B23  at  Edinburgh  and  was  ediicaUhl  at  Edin- 
jurgli  University.  He  entered  the  Royal  Navy 
n 1H45  as  surgeon.  Froni  1880  to  1888  he 
vaa  medical  director-general.  At  the  latter  date 
lo  retired  from  active  service.  In  1881  he  was 
ippointed  honorary  physician  to  Queen  Victoria, 
fe  served  in  the  Russian  War  in  the  Rlack  Sea, 
H.'>4-60;  in  the  China  W'ar,  1857-50,  and  in 
I)C  Ashanti  campaign  in  1874. 
RE-INFORCED  CONCRETE.  Sec  Con- 

•BKTR. 

REMINGTON,  Fbrdkric.  An  American  art- 
st,  died  Deceml>er  28,  1000.  He  was  horn  at 
hmton,  St.  Lawrence  county.  New  York,  in 
8(il.  At  the  age  of  18  he  began  a course  at 
he  Vale  Art  School,  but  the  death  of  his  father 
(iU»rruptod  his  art  studies,  and  he  returned 
D his  homo  and  worked  ns  clerk  in  a country 
tore,  aftervwards  acting  as  confidential  clerk  to 
overnor  Cornell.  After  having  rweived  a Hhare 
f l>is  father’s  estate  he  went  West,  and  for  four 
ears  led  the  life  of  a cowl>oy.  He  established  a 
jeep  ranch  an<l  afterwards  went  to  Kanwis,  and 
•H*nt  the  next  few  years  in  wandering  about 
le  SoutJiwest,  serving  as  n scout  and  a ranch- 
nn.  He  traveled  through  the  interior  of  the 
Hintry  from  Mexico  to  Hudson  Ray.  During 
lie  time  he  was  developing  his  ability  as  an 
■tiat.  especially  in  the  sketching  of  animals 
ul  Indians.  He  oljtainH  a commission  from 
lO  tnlitor  of  the  Century  Magazine-  to  make 
uwings  of  Indians,  together  wdtli  a series 
Hkjetches.  Ho  also  il1nstrate<l  editions  of 
inint-thn  and  The  Oregon  Trail  and  other  tales 
niiiig  cliielly  with  Western  life.  He  came 
be  recognized  for  his  knowledge  of  the  life 
the  Great  West,  of  the  Indian  and  the  fur 
ider,  and  the  United  Stales  soldier  of  those 
yn,  all  Itefore  ho  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
? tlien  turned  to  more  serious  work  in  oils, 
wliich  he  made  rapid  development.  The 


brilliancy  of  his  color  sense  was  particularly 
remarkal)lc.  He  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition a large  canvas  entitled,  **  The  I.,ast 
Stand,’*  and  in  1892  showed  in  New  York  an 
exhibition  of  a hundred  works  in  oil  and  water 
color,  and  pen  and  ink  and  fK‘ncil.  He  had  in 
the  meantime  made  a trip  to  Kurnpe,  and  he 
exhibited  also  some  of  the  results  of  his  work 
there,  among  these  “A  German  Infantry  Offi- 
cer ’*  and  An  Old  Trooper.”  He  also  visit<*d 
Russia,  but  was  obliged  to  lea%*e  that  country. 
In  1804  he  practically  ceased  making  paintings 
and  sketches  of  the  W'est,  declaring  that  the 
romantic  aspects  of  that  part  of  the  country 
had  vanished.  In  1805  he  published  many  of 
his  stories  and  sketches  under  the  title  Pony 
Tracks.  He  wrote  also  two  other  books  of 
sketches  entitled  Crooked  Trails  ami  Frontier 
Sketches,  and  a novel.  John  Ermine  of  the  Yel- 
lotrstonc.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
turned  to  sculpture,  in  this  ns  in  his  illustra- 
tions and  paintings  and  writings  giving  himself 
to  the  expression  of  action.  Two  of  his  sculp- 
tures. “The  Broncho  Buster”  and  “The 
Wounded  Bunkie,”  attracted  particular  atten- 
tion. 

REPUBLICS,  American,  I.ntebnational 
Bureau  of.  An  official  institution  under  the 
support  of  the  republics  of  North,  South  and 
Central  America,  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  Pan-American  commerce,  friendship  and 
peace.  It  was  established  in  1800  in  accortlance 
with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  first  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  Republics,  held 
in  Washingbm  in  1880-00.  It  was  continued  by 
resolutions  at  other  conferences  in  1001  and 
1006.  The  real  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to 
develop  commerce  and  trade,  to  promote  better 
|H>litical  relations,  closer  acquaintance  and  more 
intimate  association  among  the  American  re- 
publicN.  In  order  to  bring  alsiiit  tliese  results 
tlie  Bureau  kwps  in  close  touch  with  the  com- 
mercial atfairs  of  tlie  republics  and  publishes 
numerous  handbooks,  pamphlets  and  maps  re- 
lating to  them,  as  well  as  a monthly  bulletin. 
The  work  of  the  Bureau  has  expanded  greatly 
in  the  last  two  or  throe  years,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  visit  of  Secretary  Rinit  to  the 
countries  of  South  America  and  Mexico  in  1006 
and  1007.  A gift  of  $750,000  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  together  with  additional  sums  from 
the  governments  of  the  various  republics,  en- 
abled the  Bureau  to  construct  a handsome 
building  for  its  usei^.  In  April,  1909.  the  pn*si- 
dent  of  the  Burenn,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  gave  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  Secretary  Knox,  as  the  new 
chairman  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan- 
American  Bureau,  and  also  in  honor  of  the 
representatives  in  Washington  ami  of  the  re- 
publics participating  in  that  undertaking.  Sec- 
retary Knox  made  an  important  address,  in 
which  he  ^iloced  himself  upon  record  in  tho 
administration  as  continuing  the  policies  of 
FhTretary  R<xit  in  relation  t4>  tho  Western 
Hemisphere.  St*fior  .Toaquim  Nabuco,  the  Bra- 
zilian Aniiiassador,  replie<l  in  Isdialf  of  tho 
American  republics  and  cordially  reciprocated 
tlie  sentinients  of  Secretary  Knox.  Otlier 
sjH'akers  were  Vice-Presl<leiit  Sherman.  Speaker 
Cannon  and  S^mator  Root,  llie  director  of  tho 
Bureau  was  John  Barrett,  and  tlie  secretary, 
Francesco  J.  Yfincs, 

RESERVOIRS.  Sec  Dams;  Ibbioation. 

REUNION,  or  Buuruux.  An  island  in  tho 


RtumON  (il8 

Tndian  Ocrnn  about  420  miloa  en4t  of  Mailngas- 
car;  a French  colony.  Area.  IWi.’j  stjuaro  zuilvs; 
population  (HH)7),  177.077  (incholiiiK  or)J4 

British  1041  nativcft  of  Mtulagascar, 

3237  AfriciiriB,  810  ( liiiiene,  377  Arabians),  TIk* 
towns  arc  under  French  niunieipul  law.  St. 
IXuiis,  the  capital,  had  (1007)  25.080  inhabi- 
tants; St.  Pierre,  31,027;  St.  Paul,  20,001;  St, 
Louis,  12,840.  There  were  (1007)  103  schools, 
with  300  teachers  ami  13,524  pupils.  The 
products  are  rum,  cofre<‘,  tapiis'a,  vanilla, 

spices.  The  live-stock  In  1808  nuinlsTcd  2315 
horses,  2050  mules.  3405  oxen,  13.750  sheep  and 
gnats.  1ni{)orts  (1007)  were  valued  at  14,400,< 
088  fnant’s,  chiefly  rice  ami  grain;  ex|s>rta,  13,- 
070.8JH  francs  (sugar,  0,380.432  francs).  Of 
rum  2.407.050  litres  were  ex|Hirtcd;  cutFcs*.  40, • 
805  kilos;  tapim'a,  2,420.447  kilos;  vanilla, 
37,070  kiUm.  J!n|K»rts  and  exjK)rts  to  the  value 
of  12,502.010  and  13,5.3.5,377  francs  res|)»>ctivelv 
came  from  and  were  sent  to  France  and  French 
colonies.  There  were  in  lOtIH  seventy  eight 
miles  of  railway.  The  7'amatave-Heiinion- 
Mauritius  telegraph  cable  was  oj>en«’»l  ()etol>er 
13,  1900.  Kevonuc  and  cxfs*nscs  (local  budget, 
1000)  balanc^^d  at  4.508,4.50  francs;  expenditure 
of  France  (1000),  including  a subvention  of 
2,215,000  francs  for  railway  sind  harlK>r,  2.38S,* 
480  franca.  The  colony  as  such  has  no  debt. 
The  debt  of  the  eighteen  communes,  incurred 
for  public  works,  amounted,  January,  1007.  to 
8.000,081  francs.  Tlie  Bank  of  Reunion  is 
capitalized  at  3,000.000  fmnes  and  has  a re- 
serve fund  of  1.01,5.234.  The  colony  is  admin- 
istered by  a governor.  as«*i-»ted  by  a privy  coun- 
cil and  an  elective  council  general,  and  is  rep- 
resented in  French  Parliament  by  one  senator 
and  two  deputies.  8t.  Paul  and  Amsterd;\m, 
small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Ker- 
guelen, a desolate  island  alK)ut  50  8.  lat.  and 
70  E.  long.,  belong  to  France. 

BEYEB,  A French  composer,  died 

on  January  1.5,  1905*.  ITo  wtis  l>orn  ut  Toulon, 
lK*cemU*r  I,  182.3.  His  first  op<*ra,  MaUre  Wol- 
fram, was  prmluc^'d  in  1854.  In  1801  ap|>ear<Hl 
Ln  Statue,  a grand  opera  In  three  acts,  and 
ill  1877  Kiqard.  Reyer  composed  hut  one  more 
opera,  finlammho,  wduch  was  producinl  with  suc- 
cess in  Paris  in  1890. 

REYES,  Rafaw..  a Colombian  soldier  and 
public  ofliclal,  until  July  2fl,  1909,  president 
of  tho  Republic  of  Colombia,  lie  was  Uini  in 
1832  at  Santa  Rosa  de  Vitcrl»o,  Boyaca,  Co- 
lombia. From  early  manhood  he  wuis  identilied 
with  the  {Kdities  of  his  country,  but  be  gained 
distinction  also  as  .an  explorer,  having  traveled 
25,090  miles  from  Patuinia  to  Patagonia  through 
Iwretofore  unvisiled  territory.  In  188.3  he  sup- 
ported the  govcrniiMmt  against  the  revolutionists, 
and  ut  the  beginning  of  tlic  revolution  of  189.5, 
ns  the  bead  of  the  national  army,  he  suppressed 
the  insurrection.  In  1891  he  represented  Co- 
lombia at  the  Pan-American  Congress.  He  was 
cU-ctiHl  President  in  1901.  His  ailvocaoy  of 
tin?  separation  of  eburcli  and  state,  and  of 
the  alKiUtiori  of  capital  punisbiiieiit  made  him 
un}H)puiar  with  many  proinineiit  ptdilicians.  In 
1900  an  attempt  was  made  on  bis  life.  His 
udininistnilion  w;ui  progressive  and  eiiliglitened, 
for  bu  was  a man  of  wide  eiiUure  and  attain- 
ments. In  May,  15*09,  la*  h*ft  Colombia  ami  Ibis 
was  taken  us  foresb:ub*w  iiig  his  resignation, 
which  was  writ  to  the  Colombian  Eeiiatc  from 
Hamburg.  Sec  CuLOMULi. 


BHODE  ISLAND 

BHODE  ISLAND.  One  of  the  Xortb  it 
Inntic  States  of  the  United  Statea.  lU  tra. 

1m  1248  square  miles.  The  population  in  IW 
according  to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  tla: 
year,  was  521,302. 

Mi.nfkai,  Piioni-CTION.  The  mineral  rciocrecs 
of  the  State  ore  not  large  and  consist  ebieSv 
of  stone  and  its  products.  The  value  of  tla 
stone  prfaluct  in  190S  was  $.55<i,474,  which  «» 
almost  entirely  granite.  The  value  of  the  pw- 
ite  produetHl  in  15*97  was  $074,148.  There 
protluecd  in  1908  .594.208  gallons  of  miwrsl 
water  valucsl  at  $39.40.5,  as  compared  with  & 
product  of  245J107  gallons,  valued  at  ?17.1W, 
in  15*07.  Among  other  mineral  product#  pn>^ 
duced  in  small  quantities  are  coal  produ-*^.#, 
graphite  and  talc.  The  value  of  the  miDfpJ 
pnslucU  of  the  State  In  the  year  1908  wm 
$708,05*4.  as  eompareil  with  $937,384,  the  value 
of  the  product#  In  1907. 

AoRtrii.TrRE  AND  Stock  Raisiwo.  The  tret 
devoted  to  agriculture  in  Rhode  Island  is  coo- 
paratively  small.  Tlie  acreage,  production  aid 
value  of  the  principal  farm  crops  of  the  Stat* 
in  1900.  according  to  figures  of  the  United 
States  I>parlment  of  Agriculture,  were  a#  fol- 
lows: (5>rn,  30.5,000  busliels,  valued  at  $554.- 

000,  from  11.000  acres;  oats,  50,000  btubeU. 
valucfl  at  $20,000.  from  2000  ticres;  potatoes, 
750.000  hushfls,  valued  at  $00i'*,000,  from  60iX» 
acrei;  hay,  08.000  tons,  vulm*d  »t  $1, 265.00*. 
from  02.f*f*0  acres.  The  number  of  farm  animal# 
in  the  Stale  on  January  1,  1010,  was  as  fel- 
lows: Horses,  14,000;  dairy  cows,  20.000:  otirff 

cattle,  10,(*(*0;  sheep,  90(K>;  swine,  13,0(*0.  Tb< 
wool  clipped  in  the  State  in  1909  was  estinitted 
ut  34.590  |>ound8. 

Fi.siiFjm:s.  The  value  of  the  product  of  tin 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Ih- 
ccnil»er  31,  1908,  was  $1,985,980.  TIh*  most  i«* 
jKtrtani  of  thcj^  product#  in  pfdnt  of  value  wi# 
oysters,  of  which  1,228.900  bnsliels,  v-alued  »' 
$999,45*0,  were  taken.  In  addition  to  tb«e 
719,934  Inishels.  valu(*d  at  $584,25*8.  were  Ukr® 
up  by  Connecticut  oystermen.  Next  in  p>h*t 
of  value  were  lobsters,  of  which  1.424,8* 
>ounds,  valued  at  $152,490,  were  taken.  Fed- 
owing  in  the  order  of  rank  of  the  valu<> 
the  proiluction  were  scup,  .$12.3.110;  buttcrfi*ls. 
$41*, 100;  cod.  $10,700;  hard  cLuns,  $39,140;  #-‘ft 
clams,  $.37,710.  Other  fish  taken  in  c^msidcrahk 
quantities  were  hadiloek,  mackerel,  swordli*! 
ami  sea  hjuis.  Tliere  were  59.5  independent  fish- 
ermen engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  SUV 
and  895  w:ige-carning  fishermen  cmjdoyed.  TV 
miniher  of  vessels  engaged  w-ns  131,  valued 
$409,20.5. 

Em  c.xTiON.  The  school  attendance  for  1^^ 
tlie  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  avalUl-k 
was  1*4.87.5.  The  teachers  employed  numlvT^' 
229(*,  of  whom  194  were  men  and  2u66  wefcrt 
The  average  annual  salary  of  the  teacher? 
$930.98.  The  total  ev(a‘ndituro  for  educ.d*'^ 
in  that  year  was  $2,949,940,  of  which  the 
exp4‘mled  $.509,122,  and  cities  and  town? 
140.517.  Tliero  have  b«‘en  no  rmlical  cb#ac“* 
in  scho<d  policy  ond  administration  in  rovt- 
years,  but  several  new  measures  in  law 
practice  have  be<*n  put  in  force.  .Among 
are  tlie  minimum  salary  law,  requiring  tHv 
ev<*ry  teaclier  in  the  Stale  shall  r«*ceivc  at  k-*- 
$lo(*  as  annua!  salary.  Another  importis- 
im-.asure  Is  that  enforcing  compulnory  scconda^ 
education,  which  moans  that  every  municipal^ 
uiubt  furnish  free  higli  school  education. 
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HUte  pon^inn  pywtom  for  rotirinj;  toachorR  liaa 
bifn  put  in  foreo.  Thin  ia  HiipjKirtc«l  «;xclualvi»ly 
by  SuV-‘  appropriatioriM.  Stat«  eurtilication  of 
schfw!  iiU}tt‘riiiton<)4‘nt!4  to  8t*curo  comjx'tont 
qiiaUficatiotia  ia  ro«piirc(i.  Tlwn*  wore  in  IH08 
•ixty  |>«’n«ionR  in  toree  in  aocortlnnco  witli  the 
ai»ove  mentioned  niea>sure.  The  iiijfliest  penainn 
in  force  wn*  ?riOO  nn«l  ti>e  lowest  1^150.  Tlie 
awrntv  pension  wa«  $1120.18.  The  eomplete 
ajiumnt  of  yearly  pensions  in  force  was  $19,- 
22vS.XU. 

roi.mes  AND  CJovF3iNME??T.  The  rh'irmemtic 
State  Convention  f4>r  the  nomination  of  State 
officers  wnveiied  in  I'rovideuw  OcIoImt  7.  Olney 
Arnold,  of  Providence,  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor, ThoimuH  A.  ('arroM,  Providence,  for 
Lieulcnant  tiovernor.  Mr.  Arnold  wa«  the  lender 
of  the  Democratic  forc«‘S  in  HM)8.  hut  W’ns  de- 
footed  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  The  He- 
puldicaii  State  Conventi<»n  was  held  in  Pr^jvi- 
donee  OcIoImt  111.  Aram  J.  PotliitT,  of  Woon- 
Hoeket,  was  renominat<*d  for  Governor,  Zenas  \V, 
JJliss,  of  (’ranstem,  was  nominated  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. The  Prohihition  party  on  Sep- 
teinber  C nominated  Willis  H.  White,  of  Provi- 
dence, for  Gov(‘rnor,  and  X.  C.  Green,  of 
Warwick,  Lieutenant-Governor,  The  principal 
issues  of  the  campaij'n  were  three  proposed 
amendments  to  the  State  constitution.  These 
were  parsed  hy  two  legislatures  and  were  suh- 
nxitted  to  the  p<H>ple.  A three-fifths  vote  of 
the  entire  voting  population  was  necessary.  One 
amendment  provided  for  redistrlcting  the  State 
so  that  the  House  of  Ftepresentatives  might 
Ifcfive  100  nM*mlK*ra  instead  of  72.  The  second 
nniendnient  provided  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  shall  pre.side  over  the  S**imte,  and 
the  third  gave  to  the  Governor  the  veto  power. 
The  Deinwrats  opposed  the  first  two,  and  the 
Republicans  wished  to  psiss  all  three  amend- 
ments or  none.  The  result  of  the  election  of 
XovemlsT  H was  a Hepuhliean  landslide.  Though 
1008  was  the  Presidential  year  and  the  vote 
was  !M*veral  thousands  heavier  than  in  1000, 
(ho  pluralities  of  the  RepiihHcans  in  the  hitter 
year  were  thousands  greater  tlmn  in  1008. 
(Jovernor  INdliier's  plurality  was  the  griMitest 
I'Ver  given  to  a Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  or 
11,700.  The  entire  State  ticket  had  plurali- 
ti«*s  iilK>ve  ll.OIH).  The  m’cx'ssarv  throe-tifths 
vote  w’us  oast  for  all  tliree  constitutional  amend- 
nients,  and  as  a cons<H|iieiice  the  Governor  now 
for  the  first  time  has  the  veto  power.  Tlie 
(;«uieral  Assomhly,  n.s  was  the  case  last  year, 
is  overw'holmingly  Republican. 

Leoiblation.  Among  tla*  measures  enacted 
it  the  legislative  session  of  1000  are  those 
loted  ln'low.  Mensiiri'S  were  passed  limiting 
luj  hours  fif  lal>or  for  women  and  chihlren  in 
niinijfaed uring  and  median icnl  establishments 
o fifty-six  hours  in  any  one  week.  Provision 
s niado  for  eomnussioners  on  uniformity  of 
-giwlati»>n  and  eoiiservjition  of  natural  resourees, 
L aiirvoy  of  the  natural  res«iurces  of  the  State 
* aiithori/.4xl.  Measures  were  enacted  under- 
iking  to  jircvint  having,  and  the  pro|K)s<*d 
riicMultriont  to  the  constitution,  giving  to  the 
uvoriior  tlie  j>ower  to  veto,  was  emided. 
Oi'vu'r.HHi  Governor.  Aram  .L  Pothier,  Rep.; 
fUt<*riunt-(toveriior,  Zenas  W.  jlliss,  Rep.; 
•crotiiry  of  State,  .L  Fretlerirk  Parker;  Attor- 
y-f»enoral,  Willium  D.  Grevnough;  Trea.Mirer, 
«I(»T  A.  R»‘Oil;  Adjutant-General,  Kr<*derick 
.Snckc'tt;  Auditor,  Gharles  G.  fJray;  ('ormiiis- 
»ner  of  Vublic  fckhouls,  Walter  E.  Ranger; 


GommiRsioner  of  Insunanco,  Charles  C.  Gray — 
all  Reptihlieuns. 

JiniH'lARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  .Tiistice, 

Edward  O.  DulKiia;  Associate  Justices,  Clark 
If.  Johnson,  C.  Prank  Parkhurst.  John  T.  Hlod- 
gett,  William  H.  Swoetland.  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
R.  S.  Rlaisdell — all  Republicans. 

The  State  la'gislature  of  1909  was  composed 
of  31  Republicans  «and  6 Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  04  Repuhlicans  and  0 Democrats  in 
the  Ilmiso.  The  State  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  lio  found  in  the  section  Congress  of 
the  article  States. 

BHODESIA.  An  inland  South  African  ter- 
ritory' under  Drltish  predection.  The  Zambesi 
River  makes  the  natural  division  into  Northern 
and  Southern  Rliodeski,  and  tlie  entire  terri- 
tory ift  administered  by  the  Rritish  South  Af- 
rica Company’. 

Southern  Rhodesia  IncUideR  tlie  two  prov- 
inces of  Matabeleland  (ea^iitnl,  Rulawayo)  and 
Mashonaland  (capit^il,  Salisbury),  with  a total 
area  of  143,830  square  miles:  Eiiro|>ean  popula- 
tion (HKI7),  14,018;  native,  6112.780.  Dula- 
wnyo  iijul  (1907)  3491  white  inhabitants;  Sal- 
isbury, 1684.  CerealR.  vegoLahles  and  Eurofiean 
fruits  are  grown,  and  tobacco.  rul»lM*r,  cotton, 
etc.,  are  indigenous,  h’xtensive  mineral  deposits 
ore  found,  and  Rcveral  mining  companies  have 
lieen  formini.  The  gold  output  to  the  end  of 
1908  was  valued  at  £13.762.954;  the  output  for 
the  year  1908  at  £2,526,007,  an  incmise  of 
£347,121  over  tlie  returns  for  1907;  the  output 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909  at  £1.031.431. 
Silver,  cop|»er,  coal,  diamonds,  lead,  chrome, 
iron,  asla*sto»  and  other  minerals  exist  in  con- 
Biderahle  quantities.  Tin  is  found,  associated 
with  iron  and  copper,  on  what  exjierts  deckire 
to  lie  the  site  of  an  ancient  tin  working.  The 
imports  and  exports  in  1907  were  valued  at 
£1,450.174  and  £2,310.260  (gold  at  £2.132,746: 
g»)ld  concentrates,  etc.,  £83.101;  hides  and 
skins,  £10,632).  Bulawayo  is  the  (simmerriiil 
centre.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  a nieniljer  of  the 
South  African  Customs  Union.  There  are  over 
2000  miles  of  railway  In  operation.  The  prin- 
cipal lines  arc  the  Mashonaland  and  the  Rho- 
desia Railways,  the  former  running  from  Sal- 
isbury east  to  Umtali  (158  miles),  and  thence 
to  Hiera  (Portuguese)  ; the  latter  from  V'rybtirg 
to  Biilnwnya  (588  miles)  Is  a continuation  of 
the  Cape  Town  (Cnpe-to-Calro)  line  (distance 
from  Ca|ie  Town  to  Bulawayo,  1362  niih*s). 
The  lino  connecting  Salisbury  with  Bulawayo 
Is  3(K)  mih-s.  Tlie  aeetion  from  Bulawavu 
through  the  Wankie  coal  fields  to  Victoria  Kails 
(281  miles)  lias  U»en  extended  to  Broken  Hill 
in  Northwestern  Rhoilesia  (.374  miles  from  the 
Falla),  and  was  to  Ik*  completed  to  the  Congo 
border  (132  miles)  hy  the  Is'ginniiig  of  1910. 
(See  Cai’E-to-Cairo  Railway.)  A liglit  railway 
from  Salisbury  to  the  Ayrshire  Mine  (84  miles), 
with  a branch  (12  miles)  to  the  KMoradii  .Mine, 
has  U;en  completed.  A line  connects  Gwelo  with 
Selukwe  (about  23  miles) ; a line  runs  from 
Bulawayo  to  West  Nicholson  (119  miles),  with 
n hraneh  to  the  .Mato|)oa  (9  miles),  where  (’eeil 
Khmles  is  burieil.  There  are  ahuut  3000  miles  of 
highways;  4018  miles  of  telegraph  lines;  98  tele- 
graph ofliees;  70  post-oirices.  An  extensive  tele- 
phone system  Is  in  operation.  The  revenue  and 
exjienditure  in  1907  ami  1908  amounted  to  £564,. 
029  and  £513.597  respeetively.  Soutliern  Rho- 
<h*»la  is  lulininistered  by  the  Company  through 
an  Administrator  (1909,  Sir  W.  H.  Milton), 
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aided  by  an  executive  council.  The  Ix^^iMative 
('(mneil  )ium  J4  iiienilHT($,  iM>ven  appointed  and 
Heveii  eleele<l  by  jKipuIar  vote. 

Northkk.v  Kiiodk.sia  is  dividinl  into  North* 
eastern  Uhtnlesiu  (area,  UK>,(KK)  square  miles; 
|Kipulation.  Ib07,  25l»  KurofKMiis  and  about  31W,- 
<KK)  natives)  and  Northwestern  RluHlosia,  or 
ILirotseland  (area.  182, square  miles;  popu- 
lation, 700  Kuro|M‘anH  and  350.000  natives).  The 
Administrator  of  Northeastern  Rhodesia  (1900) 
was  Judp?  I^ic<*ster  P.  Ileaufort  (acting),  with 
hcKulquarterA  at  Fort  JanH'son.  The  Adminis* 
trator  of  Northwestern  Kluxleaia,  or  Barotseland, 
was  (1009)  L.  A.  Wallace  (aclin;?).  with  head- 
quarters at  Idvingstonc.  lealui  Is  the  chief 
kraal  of  Ixwunika,  the  native  King.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  (1907)  of  Northwestern  Rho- 
desia amounted  to  £100,940  and  £80,200  re- 
sp«*ctively. 

BICE.  The  rico  crop  of  the  United  States 
in  1909,  according  to  statistics  publishe<l  by 
the  United  States  Departfnent  of  Agriculture, 
amounted  to  24,368.000  buslicls,  grown  on  720,- 
225  acres,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  33.8 
bushels.  The  av<*ragn  price  per  bushel  Decem- 
ber 1 was  79.4  cents,  and  on  this  basis  the  crop 
reprewmts  a value  of  $10,341,000.  The  average 
yield  of  rice  by  States  was  as  fr>I1ow8:  Louisi- 

ana produced  12.675,000  bushels  on  375.000 
acro.s;  Texas.  9,894,000  bushels,  on  201,000  acres- 
Arkansas.  1.120.000  bushels  on  28,600  acres; 
South  Carolina  476,000  bushels  on  18.000  acres; 
CfHirgisi.  lOO.OOO  bu-^hels  on  4200  acres;  Alabama, 
bushels  on  1000  acres;  Mississippi.  30.(M>0 
bushels  on  1000  acres;  Kloritla,  25.JMK)  bushels 
on  KMK)  acres  ;and  North  Carolina,  13,000  bush- 
els on  425  acres.  The  average  yield  |)er  acre 
ranged  frf»ni  23.9  bushels  in  Georgia  to  40  bush- 
els in  Arkansas.  Louisiana  yielded  33.8  bushels 
and  Texas  34  bushels  j>er  acre.  The  value  of 
the  crop  in  Louiskina  amounted  to  $10,013,000 
and  in  Texas  to  $7,717,000.  While  the  rice 
crop  was  go»«I,  the  prices  sliortly  after  harvest 
were  from  75  to  80  cents  per  barrel  lower  tl>an 
they  were  lust  year  during  tlni  same  period. 
During  the  eleven  months  ending  with  Novera- 
l»er,  1909,  rice  and  rice  flour  to  tl»c  amount  of 
$4.100.(HK)  were  imported.  This  amount  was 
Hjiiiiller  by  $400,060  than  the  importations  f»>r 
the  Siime  pericxl  of  1908.  Tl»e  interests  of  the 
rice  imluHlry  of  the  country  are  furthered 
mainly  by  the  Rice  Association  of  America,  by 
80iiM‘  PX|M*riment  stations,  in  particular  by  the 
Louisiana  Rice  Ex|M?riment  Station,  established 
during  the  past  year,  and  by  the  Deiiartmcnt 
of  Agriculture, 

BICHABDS,  Jonx  Krrr.vFT.  An  .American 
jurist,  die<i  March  1,  1909.  He  was  l>orn  at 
Ironton,  ().,  in  1856,  and  gra<luated  from 
Swarthmore  College  in  1875.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  an<l  from  1880  to  1882  was  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  of  laiwrencc  county,  O. ; from 
1885  to  1889  City  Solicitor  of  Ironton;  from 
1890  to  1892  State  S<*nator;  from  1892  to  1896 
AUtirriey-(!eneruI  of  Ohio.  From  1897  to  1903 
he  was  Solicitor-Heneral  of  the  United  States, 
ami  in  the  latter  year  was  appoint^s:!  Judge  of 
the  Unib'd  States  Circuit  Court.  Sixth  District. 
Judge  Rielitiirds  was  a mendvr  of  many  im- 
p>rtunt  commissions,  and  as  Solieitor-ffCnerol 
argued  ftuceessfnlly  many  important  rases,  in- 
cluding the  Anti-Trust,  Fcslera!  Ix-gacy  Tax, 
and  several  famous  inMilar  eases. 

BICHABDSON,  IIemiy  Riwwn.  An  Ameri- 


can engineer,  died  August  21,  IfHtO.  He  was 
iKtrn  in  Winthrop,  Maine,  in  1837,  and  was 
educ»*o<l  in  public  and  private  scliools  in  Port- 
land. He  was  engHpxl  os  civil  engineer  in 
1857  and  1859.  He  served  throughout  the  Ciril 
War  in  the  {'onfederate  army,  chiefly  in  engi- 
neering ca|wcities.  From  1877  to  1904  he  wsi 
a momlK‘r  of  the  I^iiisiana  Hoard  of  State 
Engineers,  and  from  1880  to  1904  wa.s  chief 
engineer  of  the  State.  He  vms  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  a member  of  the  United 
States  Mississippi  River  Commission,  w'hich  has 
charge  of  improvements  in  the  channel  of  tbe 
Mississippi  Ri\*cr. 

BICHHOKD,  CiiABLER  Ai.f:XAXDE3L  An 
Amerioan  clergyman  and  educator,  inaugurated 
in  June.  1909,  president  of  Union  College.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City  In  1863,  and  grad- 
uate<!  from  Princeton  University  in  188.3.  and 
from  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1888.  After  two  years  spent  in  teaching  he  be- 
came a pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
East  Aurora,  N.  V.  He  remainini  here  until 
1894.  when  lie  was  calle<l  to  the  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  ('hurch  in  -Albany.  N.  Y.  He  <x>n- 
timied  in  this  pastorship  until  he  was  chosen 
president  of  Union  College  in  1908. 

RICH},  .Tames  Harrisox.  An  English  Wes- 
leyan clergyman,  died  in  April,  IIMTO.  He  was 
born  in  1821,  and  was  educatcMl  at  Old  Kings- 
wood  School.  He  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry 
in  1845.  He  was  twice  president  of  llte  Wes- 
leyan (’onference;  an  original  meml»er  of  tbe 
].x>iidon  School  Hoard,  and  principal  of  Wtst- 
niiiister  Training  College,  1868-1903.  His  writ- 
ings were  numerous,  including  Principirs  of 
W’cJtlcyan  Methodism  (1850);  Mo<h'rn  An<jlim% 
Theology  (1857);  Discourars  and  Addrrajt’>s 
(1880);  llcminiatTneca  of  Sixty  yt'nrs  Ayo 
(1904).  Dr.  Rigg  was  for  fifteen  years  editor 
of  the  London  Quarterly  /?rri>ic,  and  lie  coo 
tributed  to  many  other  jieriixiicals. 

BIFON,  Ceorge  Frederick  Sami^.  Robpc- 
sox.  Marquis  of.  An  Knglisli  nobleman  and 
public  official,  died  July  9,  1909.  He  was  horn 
in  I^mdon  in  1827.  In  1852  he  liecame  member 
of  Purliament  for  Hull,  and  sat  for  various 
constituencies  until  1859.  In  that  year  he  wa» 
up|Kiinted  Under  Secretary  for  War.  S4*rving  un- 
til 1861,  when  he  Ix-canie  Under  S«*crctary  to 
India.  In  18(53  Ik*  was  maile  S<»cri»tarv  of 
State  for  War  and  tiervwl  until  1866.  In  the 
latter  year  he  wa.s  appointe<l  S<»cretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  in  I8(W  was  made  T>ird  Vre-siilent 
of  the  Council,  .serving  until  1873.  He  was  ap- 
pointed cliuirman  of  tlie  joint  comniission  f<»r 
<lrawiiig  up  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  1871, 
and  in  the  same  jrar  lieoame  Grand  Master  of 
the  Free  Masons  of  England.  From  18SO  to 
1HH4  he  was  Governor-General  of  India,  and  in 
1886  First  Ix»rd  of  the  -Admiralty.  He  wa« 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  from  1892  to  189.x 
In  1905  he  was  made  lord  Privy  Seal  in  Ibr 
CamplM'llHannermnn  Cabinet  He  Ix'camr  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  1874.  and  withdrew  from 
the  Cuhinet  in  1908  as  the  result  of  the  gov- 
ernment's opposition  to  the  Enchari.siic  pro- 
cession  at  the  Chiircli  Congress  in  London, 
RIVEB  IMPBOVEMENT.  See  W\t& 
WAYS,  Internal. 

ROADS.  Si-e  Pavements  and  Roadr. 

ROCHESTER,  William  Beattt.  An  .Amcr‘ 
can  army  c»fiiccr,  died  Nowjmber  11,  lUOlL  Hv 
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WAS  born  nt  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  in  1826.  In  hia 
early  youth  he  was  cnpjngcd  in  business,  but 
upon  tiie  (liscowry  of  gold  in  California  hr  went 
there  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in 
1850  and  became  the  agent  of  the  Wells  Fargo 
Express  Company  at  Sacramento  in  Oalifornia. 
He  returned  to  New  York  in  IHOO  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  appointed  an  additional  paymaster 
for  volunteers  with  tl»e  rank  of  major.  He 
serve<l  until  1867,  when  he  was  trnnsferre<i  to 
the  regular  army  ns  paymaster  with  the  same 
rank.  After  serving  in  several  stations  until 
1882  he  became  paymaster-general  of  the  army 
with  headquarters  at  Washington.  He  was  re- 
tired from  active  service  in  1800  having  reached 
the  age  limit. 

BOOEBS,  Hexrt  niTTLESTOir.  An  Ameri- 
can financier,  died  May  10,  1000.  He  was  Iwrn 
in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  January  20,  1840.  His 
formal  education  ended  when  he  w’as  16  years 
of  age.  w'lien  he  graduated  from  the  Fairhaven 
High  School.  He  began  his  business  career 
by  selling  newspapers,  hut  soon  left  this  for  a 
position  in  hia  father’s  grocery  store,  at  a 
wage  of  three  dollars  a week.  Here  he  remained 
for  five  years.  F'or  <i  short  time  he  was  em- 
loved  on  the  Fairhaven  branch  railroad,  hut, 
nving  married.  I»e  wpnt  to  the  Pennsylvania 
oil  wells,  then  recently  discovered,  in  search 
of  a fortune.  He  settled  at  Mcf'lintock’s  Wells, 
and  for  five  or  six  vears  made  a careful  study 
of  the  oil  business  in  all  its  branches.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  reconimcnde<l  to  Charles 
Pratt  of  Ilrooklyn.  who  then  nractieally  con- 
trolled the  retail  oil  trade  <«f  New  York  and 
vieinity,  as  a young  man  of  ability  and  enter- 
prise, and  Mr.  R<»ger8  came  to  New  York  and 
wTis  placed  in  charge  of  the  further  development 
of  tlM*  business.  He  had  previously  ma<le  a busi- 
ness connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Co., 
which  operated  a large  refinery  on  the  Alle- 
gl>eny  River,  Mr.  Rogers  speedily  became  an 
Important  factor  in  the  Pratt  oil  business,  and 
when,  in  1874,  the  union  of  the  chief  refineries 
in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and 
Cleveland,  which  formed  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
wa.s  made.  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Pratt  l>rcame 
triisti^es  of  the  new  company,  and  the  relationa 
then  liegun  were  maintained  by  the  former  until 
his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  controlling 
forces  of  the  great  organization,  for  many  years 
undoubtedly  tin*  greatest  force.  In  the  early 
'Jin’s  he  was  presijlont  of  the  corporation,  but 
later  resigned  this  office,  and  became  one  of  ita 
vice-presidents. 

Mr.  Rogc‘rs*s  ventures  were  not  confined  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  its  allied  interests. 
He  invested  heavily  in  mining  oompanios.  es- 
pecially those  mining  copper.  He  came  Into 
control  of  the  Amalgamate<l  Copper  Co.,  the 
Boston  and  Montana,  and  the  Butte  and  Mon- 
tana, which  were  consolhlnted  in  1001.  and  Mr. 
Rogers  became  presi<Ient  and  principal  share- 
holder. The  niethoils  employe<l  in  this  eonsoli- 
datinn  furnish<‘<l  much  of  the  material  for  the 
famous  “ extK)sures  ” in  “ frenzied  finance,”  ma»le 
by  T.  W.  I.jiwson.  Another  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
famous  ventureH  was  in  the  gas  field  in  Ihwton. 
He  l>ought  control  of  the  Bro<*kline  Cas  Co.  and 
built  it  into  a powerful  company  alwint  the 
time  the  lease  of  the  Hay  Slate  Oas  Co.,  con- 
trolled by  ,r.  Edward  Addieks,  e.xpired.  By 
lower  bids  the  Br<M>kline  Has  ('»».  obtained  the 
coDtracU  for  lighting  tin*  city.  This  precipitated 


one  of  the  most  spectacular  stock  market  wars 
in  the  financial  history  the  country,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  wrecking  of  tiic  Buy  State  Cas 
Co.  In  1894  Mr.  Rogers  was  charged,  in  a suit 
brought  by  the  receiver,  w’ith  conspiring  with 
a hank  and  a trust  company  to  efTc-ct  a fraudu- 
lent foreclosure  for  their  personal  profit,  but 
the  suit  was  dismisse<l.  The  last,  ami  in  many 
ways  tlie  most  notable,  of  Mr.  Rogers's  great 
undertakings,  was  the  building  of  the  Tide- 
water Railway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Deepwater, 
W.  Va.,  a distance  of  442  miles.  The  road  was 
built  by  Mr.  Rogers  entirely  nt  his  own  ex- 
pense. and  it  was  finally  opened  the  April  lie- 
fore  he  died.  It  was  said  that  in  the  panic  of 
1907,  Mr.  Rogers  sacrifice<l  many  valuable 
securities  in  onler  that  the  completion  of  this 
road  might  not  1h'  delaye<i. 

Mr.  Rogers  nppenre<l  many  times  as  a wit- 
ness in  cases  against  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  His 
last  appearance  in  this  cajMicity  was  in  tho 
spring  of  1909  In  the  case  of  the  Unite<l  .*<tate8 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  a dissolution 
of  the  ” trust..'*  At  this  tina*  Mr.  Rogers  gave  a 
detuiiled  history  of  the  metho<ls  of  the  company 
and  its  deveh»pmeiit  front  the  time  when  he 
became  prominent  in  the  conduct  of  its  aifaira. 

5Ir.  Rogers  was  prohaldy  h*ss  in  the  public 
eye  than  any  other  of  the  great  financiers.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  this  undouht- 
ediy  hastened  hia  end.  On  Uung  asked  near 
the  end  of  hia  career  to  account  for  his  sueeess 
he  replied,  “ By  working  as  hard  ns  nnylKaly  I 
ever  saw,  or  read  Hia  personality  was 

descrihe<l  by  hia  friends  ns  charming,  ami  liy 
his  enemies  as  little  short  of  terrible.  Among 
his  most  intimate  friends  Mere  S.  L.  Clemens, 
and  Helen  Keller,  and  to  both  he  rendered  ma- 
terial assistance. 

Aside  from  his  business  and  family  interests. 
Mr.  Rogers  took  the  greatest  delight  in  the 
improvement  of  his  native  town.  Fairhaven. 
Here  he  built  himself  a fine  country  place.  Hia 
gifts  to  the  town  amounted  to  over  $3,000,000. 
They  include  a iruemorial  church  to  his  mother, 
a high  school  building,  a libixirv,  a group  of 
buildings  valued  at  $1,000,000  fo'the  Unitarian 
church  ns  a memoriol  to  his  first  wife,  ami  a 
Masonic  Hall.  He  spent  largo  sums  in  improv- 
ing the  stri'ets  and  sewers,  and  served  for  several 
years  as  Superintendent  of  Streets.  Mr.  Rogers’s 
other  benefactions  were  large,  hut  were  made 
so  unostentatiously  that  little  was  known  of 
them.  His  estate,  at  his  death,  was  valued  at 
considerably  over  $100,000,000. 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH.  There 
Mere  no  events  in  the  liistory  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  IJHH)  comparable  in  gimcral 
interest  to  tho  centenary  celebration  of  the 
foumling  of  the  arch-dioce-vs  of  Nc*w  York,  IMiil- 
ndelphia  and  Boston;  the  eelchration  of  the 
I*o|H*'s  jubilee;  and  the  Kneharistlc  Congress  in 
I-onilon,  in  1908.  Preparations  \voro  carried  on 
during  the  year  for  the  great  Eucharistic  Con- 
ference Mhich  is  to  Ik*  laid  in  Montreal  in 
November,  1910.  At  this  conference  several 
cardinals  will  U*  present.  Preparations  were 
also  made  for  the  commemoration  in  New  \'ork 
of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Cardinal  Mef’loski*y,  the  first  .Ameriean  car- 
dinal. At  this  oidehration,  also,  sev»Tal  car- 
dinals are  exp*‘ct«'d  to  U*  present  During  this 
occasion  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  will  U*  o<m- 
seerated,  a Cf-remnny  which  can  l>e  p«Tfornii>f| 
only  Mlicn  tho  entire  debt  lias  l>een  pair!  olf.  It 
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In  oxpo<*t<*«l  that  this  crirhration  will  HurpnM 
«»v«*n  the*  o^'ntonary  cH*K>hrt»tMm  of  ISlOK, 

TIhP  totui  tn('in)M<r4iip  nf  the  Homan  ('alholic 
f'lmrch  in  inoH  waw  I'ntiiiiatiHl  at 
f)f  thlN  mimlK'r  UM>.U15.«kmi  wore  In  Kiirop*’; 

in  America;  0.57-f.4Nl  in  Oceaiiica; 
2.flr>5.1»20  in  Africa,  3.<Mi7.2r>0  in  A#in.  In 
Knroiw*,  the  lfirjn‘«t  nnml>or  of  Homan  ('atho- 
lira  in  found  in  France,  where  there  arc 
35.387.iiOn.  Auatria-Hunfjnry  fnll«»w«  with  31,- 
100,100  and  Hilly  i*  third  with  20.H50.000.  In 
Hermnnv  there  are  17,HHi.<KKJ  and  In  the  I'nitcd 
Kinff«iom  6.5(81.000. 

I ?<iTicn  Ktatkh.  The  U>ti\\  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  I'nited  Staten  in  eiitininted  by  the 
otlieinl  Catholic  directory  at  11,347,027  in  10(H1. 
Thia  eHtlniiite  ineludea  the  entire  menilMTuhlp 
of  fniniliea  prnfe’^ttinj'  the  Homan  t'atholic  faith. 
T1h»  liierarchy  of  the  church  is  composed  of  13 
archbishops,  of  whom  one  is  a cardinal,  and  H8 
hishops.  Tlie  secular  clerpy  numitered  in  HKMI, 
12.274  and  the  reliffioiis  elerg>*  4276,  or  a total 
of  16.550.  There  were  HK4I*  churches  with  resi- 
dent priests,  and  435S  niissiona  with  ehurehes. 
The  total  niimlH»r  of  churches  was  13,204.  I’n- 
der  the  direction  of  the  church  there  were  K3 
seminaries  with  6IH2  stinleiitK  217  oidlepcs  for 
Isiys.  700  nciuleniies  for  jrirls.  4H45  parishes 
wUh  schools,  with  1,237.261  children  in  attend- 
ance. 2H0  orphan  asylums,  in  which  were  6I.6U 
orphans,  and  1125  charitahle  Institutions.  The 
total  numher  of  children  in  the  Catholic  instl- 
tiitinna  was  1,460.448. 

During  the  year  the  church  in  the  United 
St.ab's  and  its  possi'ssiona  lost  by  death  three 
of  its  prominent  prelates,  Ht.  Hev.  William  O. 
Mc(’losk<*y,  1).  I).,  Hishop  of  I.Aniisvll1e.  who  died 
Si-ptemlier  17.  lOOIl;  Ut.  Kev.  .Tames  H.  (\>tter. 
I).  I)..  Hishop  of  Winona,  who  died  .lunc  28. 
lliOO,  and  Ht.  Kev.  Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  late 
Hishop  of  C'chu,  Philippine  iNinnds.  who  <!icd 
Kovemtier  2ft,  IftOft.  Ohiluary  notices  of  these 
will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order  in  this 
work. 

Among  the  now  mcml>er8  of  the  hierarchy 
cnnw-cratiHl  during  the  year  were  the  following: 
Most  Heverend  .lohn  I),  riterval.  promoted  to 
1h‘  Archbishop  of  Santa  Ki',  .Innuory  3,  IftOft; 
Ut.  Hev.  .lohn  P.  Farrcly,  conHccrnted  Hishop 
of  ricvciand.  May  1.  IftOft;  Ht.  Hev.  Thomas  F. 
Hickey,  1).  1).,  siice«*e«Icd  to  the  Si*c  of  Hochester, 
N.  V.,  January  IK.  IftOft;  Ht.  Hev.  James  J, 
Carroll,  I).  I)..  cons<*crnted  Hishop  of  Niicva 
Si'govia,  Philippine  Islands.  Fehniary  14.  IftOft; 
nmi  Ht.  Hi*v.  (iei»rgc  W.  Mundelein,  I).  1).,  con- 
secrated nmiliary  Hisliop  of  Brooklyn,  Sep- 
teniltcr  21.  IftOft. 

The  census  of  the  religious  liodics  of  the 
country  for  the  vear  1006,  the  results  of  which 
were  puhlished  in  10011  hy  the  United  Ktntes 
Hurenu  of  the  (’i  nsus,  rewals  much  im|>ortflnt 
information  ndative  to  the  growth  of  the 
Homan  Uatholic  Cltiircli  in  the  United  States 
in  tla*  iwriotl  IHftO  to  IftUO.  During  that  lime 
the  church  grew  from  u nH'iniH'rsMp  of  6.- 
241.708  to  12.070.142,  or  an  increaHO  of  5.- 
837,431.  wliiih  is  (*i|uival«nt  to  03..5  juT  cent. 
While  this  is  a higlwr  rate  of  growth  than  is 
shown  by  any  of  the  Prob'^iant  lM»dies.  it  must 
Is*  enmsidered  that  Uie  Human  Uiilhollc  Uliurch 
inelmb'H  as  memhers  uH  juosons  baptised  into 
the  chitre]i.  an«l  re«piir'*s  that  all  ehildnm  of 
inemlHTs  shall  be  bapti/e>l  as  .soon  as  pos>iMe. 
tlu'iehy  iheiMM'lves  ijeeoiuiiig  im  iiiIhts.  while 
the  Prote.-^tant  Isidies,  as  a rule,  admit  hs  nn-m- 


Is'rs  only  thoM^  who.  after  reaching  n fairly 
mature  age,  deehire  their  de-;ire  to  join  thr 
church.  'I'he  great  Increase  in  the  im-mltership 
of  the  Uonmn  t'atholic  Church  during  thU 
IH'rifHl  is  largely  due  to  the  volume  of  immi- 
gration during  that  time,  a great  prop»irtioii 
of  these  itmnigranta  Ix'hmging  to  the  Horaso 
Catholic  faith.  Tl»e  value  of  the  property  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Church  in  )f»06  was  given 
at  $202,638,787,  as  eomparefl  with  a value  of 
$118.123.:i46  ill  IHftO,  or  a growth  nf  147  per 
cent.  This  pereentagp  of  increase  in  surfRis^ 
only  hy  the  laitler  Day  Saints  and  several  in- 
dep«»ndent  donominotions.  The  clergy  of  the 
church  increased  in  the  period  under  discusaion 
from  11166  in  1800  to  15,17ft  in  1900  or  65.0  per 
emit. 

Foreign  Cointkies.  In  France  considerable 
criticism  was  caused  by  the  appointment  uf 
Ahla'  I.,oisy.  who  has  la'cn  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent ex|Hments  of  M'Hlcrnism,  to  the  C'hoir 
of  Heligions  at  the  Coll»*ge  de  Franc<%  which 
WUH  formerly  occupi<*d  hy  M.  Havilk*.  For  an 
account  of  this  and  oth»*r  events  denling  with 
the  relation  of  the  church  and  state  In  Frwnee, 
s«*c  the  article  Fka^ck,  parngrapliH  on  //iXory. 
In  Italy  there  was  cnusiderable  criticism  in 
ParliunH'iit  uf  the  govermmmt's  |xdicy  of  mm- 
interference  with  the  Vatic.-tn.  This  railed 
forth  u statement  from  tlie  Minister  of  Public 
Worship  to  the  ciTeet  that  intolerance  waa  con- 
sidered by  t)»e  government  be  foreign  to 
the  mmlern  idi^n  of  lilierty.  He  declared  that 
while  the  gt»vernment  would  not  eiiU>r  into 
any  alliance  vvilh  the  Konun  Catholic  ('hurch 
it  hod  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
cxerci-‘c  of  its  h>gitimatc  functions.  There  were 
nnti-cb'ric.al  (k’nionstraticms  in  various  |mrts  of 
the  country  during  the  year,  and  on  Octolicr 
3 it  was  rcf)orte<i  that  the  Pojh*  prontMim^ed 
|H»rsonul  and  general  excommunication  aguinat 
ul)  the  inhaldtants  of  the  city  of  Adria  and 
its  sulmrhs.  for  severely  injuring  Hishop 
giuni  of  that  Diticetic  during  an  anti-clerical 
demonstration.  This  was  the  first  general  »• 
conimunicatiun  of  a city  during  the  pri^zit 
PontificaU*. 

TIutc  were  no  particular  devolopmc-nts  in 
Great  Hritain  in  wliich  the  church  wa>t  con- 
cerned. One  of  the  most  important  events  was 
the  death  of  Father  Tyrrell  noted  below. 

Moiikumum.  Modernism  remained  in  tbo  same 
quies4'4‘nt  condition  which  marked  it  in  P.H)7 
ami  IftiiS.  The  «b‘ath  of  Father  Tyrrell  (q.  v.) 
removtHl  the  ablest  and  In'mI  known  exp<ment 
of  tl»e  niovem4‘nt.  The  RomoJi  Catholic  Hi«hop 
of  Southwark,  wIk)  had  the  supj«>rt  of  Arch- 
bishop Hoiirne,  refusi'd  to  grant  Katli4*r  Tyrrell 
Ctidiolic  burial,  but  Ibe  prayers  of  the  church 
wm-c  said  “ iinofficiallly  ” at  his  funeral  hy  AUa* 
Hrentiiiid.  a well  known  French  Catholic  and 
author.  The  re|K)rt  of  the  Vatican  Hiblical 
(‘ormni^.sion  on  the  historical  character  of  cJ»e 
lirst  three  cliupters  of  (!enesis  dealt  another 
blow  at  Modernism.  Two  of  its  eight  dcvdaxa- 
tions  allow  that  the  Fathers  may  Im>  followed 
by  stipTimpiHing  an  allegorical  interpretatioa 
on  tiie  literal  and  historical  Mcnse.  and  aLw* 
tlint  it  is  lawful  to  iliseuss  whether  the  word 
“liny”  nienuH  twenty-four  liours  or  an  indefinite 
pi-riod  of  llni4*.  1 lie  other  dc«darations.  How- 
ever, 4l«T)are  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  discuss 
the  truth  of  the  literal  and  historical  scn«r 
of  till'  narratives.  The  w'onls  must  1m'  n'cvived 
in  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning  and  tbe 
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ptprfiw*  of  private  jmlpmcnt  upon  them  in  ab- 
wilutely  foriii^liien.  While  these  declarations  do 
not  poi*«e^«  I’upal  authority,  they  are  puhHaliod 
with  the  knowlcKlge  and  consent  of  the  Pope. 

BONTOEN  BAYS.  Soo  Pttysics. 

BOOT,  Ei.iiU’.  Unite<l  States  Senator  from 
NVw  York.  He  was  lK»rn  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in 
1845  and  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1804.  His  father  was  for  many  years  pro- 
fcRW  of  mathematics  in  this  institution.  He 
taugld  at  the  Rome  Academy  in  1805  and 
in  1807  graduated  from  the  I.aw  School  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
at  once  took  a prominent  pf>sition  in  hia  pro- 
fcMion  and  in  1883  was  ap{>oint(Hl  by  President 
Arthur  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Now  York.  He  wmis  a delegate  at 
large  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1SU4  and  (Miairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Commission  on  the  Alas- 
kan Ikmndury  and  in  1803  was  api>ointed  by 
President  McKinley.  S<Trctary  of  War,  He 
retired  from  this  office  on  .Tanuary  31,  1004, 
and  on  July  7,  100|,  he  was  ap{M)intiHl  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Ho  resigmsl  that  offlcn^  on 
.riUiunry  22,  1000.  upon  hia  election  to  the 
Ihiiteil  States  Senate  to  sncco<^d  Thomas 
C.  Platt  (H<*e  Nkw  Vouk).  The  achievements 
of  S<*nator  Root  while  he  held  tlic  portfolios  of 
the  War  and  State  Departments  form  an  im- 
jM>rtnnt  pert  of  the  history  of  the  c^nmtry  dur- 
ing that  period.  Among  the  most  memorable 
incidents  was  his  journey  tiirough  Central  and 
South  America  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  alK)iit  more 
friendly  relations  betwven  tlie  Republics  of 
(Vntnil  and  South  America  and  the  United 
States,  In  this  he  was  eminently  succe.safiil. 
Ah  Si'cretary  of  .State  ho  negotiattal  nlK>iit  forty 
treaties  or  conventions,  many  of  them  of  great 
importance.  He  ih  considered  to  rank  among 
tfio  greatest  of  those  who  Ikiivo  hold  the  port- 
folio of  Secretary  of  State. 

BOWING.  The  intorcollegiato  races  were 
hold  on  Uh?  Hudson  River,  near  Poughkeepsie, 
on  July  2,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Syracuse,  Wis- 
consin and  Columbia  entering  crews  in  the  re- 
gatta. Cornell  made  a clean  sweep  in  the  three 
events  and  at  the  same  time  cstahlishiHl  two  rec- 
or<U.  In  the  ’Varsity  eight-oars  (four  miles)  all 
crews  coveritl  the  distance  in  less  than  20 
minutes,  a feat  unaccomplished  before  since  1003. 
C’olumbia  made  a good  showing  in  this  event, 
tlu»  difTereiicc  in  time  Ijctween  her  crew  and 
(’orTieU’s  lieing  only  a little  more  than  two 
s.<‘oonds.  Hyraeuse.  the  winner  of  the  lOOH  race, 
also  made  u gof>d  fight.  The  time  of  the  sev- 
oral  events  as  taken  at  the  finish  was:  Cornell, 
ID  minutes  2 seconds;  Columbia,  10  minutes  4| 
Bfconds;  Syracuse,  10  minutes  15J  seconds; 
^^'i^;consin,  10  minutes  24J  second.?,  and  Pennsyl- 
vunk;i,  10  miniiU'S  32j|  st'conds.  Jn  tl^  ’Varsity 
four-oared  event  (two  miles)  Cornell  nm<!e  tlie 
rocord  time  of  10  mitiutes  1 second.  The  order 
■>f  finish  and  time  of  the  other  crews  were: 
«?ymcu8e,  10  niinntes  10  seconds;  Uoiumhia,  10 
iiiriutes  12  seconds,  and  Pennsylvania,  10  min- 
itoa  27j(  seconds.  Tlie  crew  to  fini.-^h  last  in 
OOH,  Pennsylvania,  nwde  much  hettir  tin»c 
hail  the  winner  of  this  race  In  lOOS,  .Syracuse. 
N»rnoirH  third  victory,  that  of  the  freshman 
ijglit-oars.  also  e.Htith1ish<*tl  a new  record,  the 
ri'W  covering  the  two  miles  in  U uiiuutes  11} 


seconds.  Symense  flnishetl  second  in  0 min- 
utes Mi  seconds,  Pennsylvania  third  in  0 
minutes  21  seconds,  Wisconsin  fourth  in  0 
minutes  221  seconds  and  ColumJda  lust  in  0 
minutes  2fi  sck^oiuIs. 

The  annual  races  between  the  Harvard  and 
Yale  crews  took  place  on  the  Thames  River, 
near  New  London,  Conn.,  on  June  2fi.  Harvard 
was  BUecessful  in  each  of  the  three  events,  a 
feat  never  accomplished  by  either  college  before. 
The  time  made  by  the  Harvard  crows,  how- 
ever, was  much  slower  than  that  made  by 
Cornell  on  the  Hudson.  In  the  'Varsity  clght- 
oars  Harvard  cover»*d  the  four  miles  in  21  min- 
utes 50  seconds  and  Yale  in  22  minutes  10  sec- 
onds. The  'varsity  four-oared  event  was  the 
closest  of  the  three  races,  the  difTerenco  in  timo 
ln'tween  the  two  crews  Iioing  only  9 seconds. 
Harvard’s  time  for  the  two  miles  was  13  minutes 
14  seconds  and  Vale*.s  13  minutes  23  Bi*comls. 

The  Harvard  freshman  eight  had  more 
trouble  winning  than  did  the  'Varsity,  but  still 
the  victory  was  a fairly  easy  one.  The  timo  of 
(he  winning  crew,  II  minutes  32  seconds,  wvit 
over  two  minutes  slower  than  the  Cornell  young- 
sters made  on  tlw?  Hudson.  Y'nie’s  timo  in  this 
event  »<is  12  mintites  9 seconds. 

.Several  du.'i!  college  regattas  were  held  dur- 
ing 1909,  of  which  the  one  held  on  Lake  Cayuga 
with  Harvard  and  Cornell  n»  contenders  waa 
the  moat  important.  The  Cornell  ciglit  defeated 
the  Harvard  crew  in  a two-mile  race  by  1} 
lengths,  (’orneira  time  l)ei!ig  10  minutes  41 
seconds  and  Harvard’s  10  minutes  and  47  sec- 
onds. Harvard  waa  more  successful  in  the  race 
with  the  (’olunibia  ’Varsity,  defeating  the  lat- 
ter by  lengths  over  a mile  eonr.se  on  the 
Charles  River.  Other  diml  race.?  and  their 
results  wore:  Pennsylvania  eight  defeated  Yale 
eight  over  a 1^-mile  course  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  by  1 length;  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  eight 
defeated  New  York  I’niveraity  eight  over  a 1} 
mile  course  at  Anna|>oliB  bv  10  lengths,  and 
Syracuse  I’nlversity  eight  defeated  U.  S.  Nav.al 
Academy  eight  o%'er  a 2-mile  course  at  An- 
najiolis  by  3 lengths.  Two  diieil  college  regattas 
were  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1909.  Stanford 
University  defeating  the  I’nivcrsity  of  Califor- 
nia over  a 3-mile  course  in  Oakland  Estuary, 
and  Stanford  University  defeating  the  I'nivcr- 
sity  of  Washington  over  a S-niUo  course  on 
Washington  Mike,  Seattle. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  championship  re- 
gatta of  the  National  Association  of  Amateur 
Oarsmen  was  held  on  the  Detroit  River,  August 
fl-7.  The  principal  events  and  winners  were: 
Senior  internationiil  fours,  New  York  A.  C.; 
senior  donhle  sculls,  Harlem  R.  C. ; champion- 
ship senior  sculls,  J.  W.  O’Neil,  St.  Mary’s 
A.  A.  anti  A.  Club,  Halifax,  N.  S. ; senior  eight- 
oars,  New  York  A.  C.j  senior  four-oars,  Ottawa 
R.  C.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  seventh  annual  regatta  of  the  National 
Rowing  Association,  commonly  called  the  .Ameri- 
can Henley,  took  place  on  the  Schuylkill  River 
on  Mtiy  22  over  a course  1 mile  S.'iO  yards  bmg. 
Them  were  a large  number  of  contestants  and 
four  new  records  were  made.  The  winners  of 
some  of  the  more  Important  events  and  the  time 
made  by  each  were;  First  four-oare^l  shells, 
Arundel  II.  (!.,  Dnltimore.  7 minutes  6?  seconds 
(new  record);  Intercollegftite  nice,  Cornell,  0 
minutes  2d|  wcomN  (new  rcc<»r<l);  first  single 
Heiills,  Diirundo  Miller,  New  York  A.  C.,  8 min- 
utes 4}  seeuuds  (new  record);  tirst  eight-oared 
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fihpllA.  ITarvurd  (Junior  <*ipht),  fl  SHfl 

Rooonds;  «‘cmul  pipht-oari*<l  nhollA,  t*iiivori»itT  of 
lV‘nnsylvania  fr«*«hmen.  |{  mimitpg  42J  aoconds; 
first  doiibh*  RculU.  Harlem  U.  C.,  N.  Y.,  7 
minutes  14  Beeon<ls  (new  record). 

A feature  of  the  HiuUon-Fulton  celebration, 
hold  in  New  York,  was  the  fifth  contest  for  the 
Battenl>erg  Cup,  which  w»u»  presented  to  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  American  Atlantic  fleet  by 
the  enlisted  men  of  the  llritish  cruisers  Drake^ 
Cormcatl,  Brrtrirk,  Entirx.  Bedford  an«l  Cumber* 
land,  comprising  the  squadron  commanded  by 
npar-Admiral  Prince  T»uis  of  Rattenlierg,  which 
visited  the  United  States  in  1905.  Three  crews 
entered  the  1909  coliti*st“l^.  S.  R.  f^ouiaiVina, 
V.  S.  S.  Minnrfiota  and  the  Hritish  cruiser 
Drake.  The  victory  went  to  the  Sfinnaiota  crew 
of  12  men,  which  defeated  the  /.ouisiona  crew 
over  the  three-mile  wmrse  by  half  a length,  the 
Drake  tars  l^eing  nine  lengths  Iwhind. 

The  Royal  (Muh  Naiutique  de  Oand,  Belgium, 
won  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  the  Henley 
Regatta  in  England  b\'  defeating  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  by  1 length.  Other  events  of  the 
regatta  and  tlieir  winners  were:  Diamond  Chal- 
lenge RculU,  A.  A.  Stuart,  Kingston  R.  (\; 
Thames  Challen;n»  Cup.  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford; Silver  (lobleta,  l^an<ler  (‘luh,  and  Visitor’a 
Challenge  Cup,  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

The  sixty-aixth  annual  Oxford-Cambridge  re- 
gatta was  won  by  Oxford  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years,  tl»e  winner’s  time  being  19  minutes 
50  seconds. 

BOZHBESTVENSKT,  Zitivt  PFmoviTrn. 
A Russian  admiral,  died  January  14,  1909. 
He  was  born  in  iHtrt.  He  served  with  merit 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-8,  and  subse- 
quently acted  as  adviser  to  the  Rulgarinn  gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  jlie  reorganiration 
of  fleet.  After  several  commands  lu'  served  as 
naval  attache^  at  London.  He  was  head  of  the 
General  StalT  in  1904,  when  war  broke  out  with 
Japan,  and  was  given  command  of  the  flwt, 
hastily  got  together,  which  was  ordere<i  to 
Japanese  waters  to  raise,  if  possible,  the  siege 
of  Port  Arthur,  then  ls*leaguero<l  by  tl»e  Japa- 
nese. While  en  route,  on  Octolter  21,  vessels  of 
his  fleet  firci]  into  the  Hull  Ashing  flt-et,  in  the 
North  8ca,  sinking  two  l>onts  and  killing  s<>x'- 
oral  fishermen.  In  spite  of  this  mishap,  which 
was  ascrilied  to  panic  and  lack  of  discipline  on 
the  Russian  ^'ossels.  the  fact  that  Roz.hdest- 
vetisky  brought  hia  heterogeneous  and  ill-manned 
fleet  intact  to  its  goal,  proves  him  to  have  been 
a good  seaman  and  disciplinarian.  In  the 
battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  which  followo<l  1m* 
was  so  outnumlicred  and  oulmamruvre<i  by  the 
Jaj>anese  that  the  onteome  was  never  in  doubt. 
R(»zhde8tvensky  himself  hhowe<l  great  bravery. 
He  was  wverely  wounde<l  in  the  head  and  was 
taken  off  his  vess»*l  by  the  Japanes«‘.  Follow- 
ing his  recovery  and  release  he  was  tried  by 
court  martial  in  19(8}  for  inefliciency,  although 
he  voluntarily  assumed  the  entire  responsibilty 
for  the  disaster. 

BUB6EB.  In  1909  the  total  Imports  of 
india-rubb<'r,  guttapercha,  and  stibstitutes 
therefor  into  the  United  States  ammint<Hl  in 
value  to  $S:i.fi82.01.'l,  as  compared  with  .fdfl.lo.l,- 
(189  in  1998.  Tliere  were  imported  in  1909  93,- 
9(19,114  pounds  of  india-rubber,  valued  at  $79,- 
2(54,817,  as  eompnreil  with  7(5.289.474  pounds. 
vaiiie<l  at  •$44,(19(5.,'12(5  in  19((8.  Rr:i/.il  fiirnisluMl 
the  greatest  amount,  supplying  14,219.808 


pounds,  as  compare<l  with  38.0-28.44  4 in  \9^- 
.Mexico  followed  with  19.004,810  pound*,  »• 
against  11.057,245  in  1908.  while  the  I'niW 
Kingdom  siipplh*d  12,114..339  pounds  in  ll**!?*. 
as  compared  with  11,80.5.484  in  1908.  In  1909 
there  were  imi>orted  803,509  pounds  of  htUu, 
valued  at  $3H5,fi25,  742.868  pt^unds  of  gutta- 
percha, va1ue<l  at  $155,040,  and  3fi.817.9J0 
pounds  of  joolatong,  valued  at  $1,420,220,  TV 
nmnufaetures  of  india-nibl>er  imported  into 
the  United  States  In  1909  were  valued  »t 
$1,390,684,  as  compared  with  $1,500,629  ia 
1908,  and  those  of  gut(a-p<*rcha  amounted  to 
$71,857,  as  cf»niparod  with  $97,592  in  1908,  TV 
oxp<»rts  of  india-rubber  in  1900  were  valuM  it 
$8,874,485.  as  compannl  with  $6,887,419  in  19(*v 
Relting.  hos«‘  and  packing  formed  the  larp*?t 
single  class  on  the  list  of  exports,  amounting  it 
value  to  $1.K0((.300  in  lOOtl,  as  compared  vrilli 
$1,256^490  in  1908.  Rubtx-r  boots  and  shcies  to 
the  number  of  3.150,294  pairs,  were  valued  il 
$1,653,466  in  1909,  as  comparcnl  with  2.440.i>»3 
pairs,  vaIuo<l  at  $1,329,170  in  1908.  Scrap  wd 
old  rubl>er  exported  in  19(K>  wore  valued  st 
$.')19,418,  as  eoni|>ared  with  $.193,686  in  19(^- 
Reclalmwl  niblsT  in  1909  was  vnlm*d  at  $4»i>'. 
675,  as  compared  with  $327,388  in  1908.  .MI 
other  exports  nggregabHl  $4,413,626,  as  compar»-i 
with  $.1,580,685  in  1008. 

RublKT  advanced  in  price  during  fhe  yesr. 
I'arft  “ upriver  fine  raw,”  for  example. 
at  New  York  for  $1.21  to  $1.22  a pound  at  tV 
U‘ginning  of  the  year  and  $1.78  to  $1.80  at  ii* 
close,  with  other  grades  in  proportion. 

The  im|»orts  of  ruhl»er  at  Antwerp  in  l^f'S 
were  4685  (metric)  tons  as  compared  with  56X5 
tons  in  1908,  due  in  the  main  to  the  diroinidi- 
ing  supply  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  whence  oalj 
,1192  tons  were  imported  as  convpare«i  witi 
4262  tons  in  1908.  The  Belgian  govemm-i:! 
decided  to  abandon  to  private  enterprise  tb» 
exploitation  of  rubU*r  in  the  (?«ngo,  and  its  pre^ 
|MS<*d  plan  was  to  l>e  carried  out  in  three  sec 
tions  at  intervals  of  one  year  from  July  1. 
Dirtirulty  had  l>een  experienced  in  enforcing  tV 
obligation  to  plant  and  tend  a numl>er  of  tre« 
or  vines  in  proportion  to  those  destroyed  aa^ 
it  was  propoHotl  to  abandon  this  ami  to*  levy  as 
export  duty  which  will  be  devote<l  to  a sp^^l 
fund  for  replanting.  In  this  way  it  was  it- 
ten<lcd  to  plant  annually  about  2000  hectarf-* 
under  state  auspices,  using  chiefly  Hcvoa  aad 
Funtumki. 

Tlie  entries  at  the  port  of  Parfi  for  the  er^ 
year  ending  June  30  of  rubber  of  all  grades 
were  given  as  follows; 


1906-6  tons 3« 

190C-7  tons 

|yn--N  tons 

iyOK-9  tons 3\<N 


Brazil’s  Exports  of  RrnncR  Produced  rx  thi 
REPtniLio 

CompiltMl  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Para  Rubber  (Including  Caucho) 


1907  IJOS 

Manftoa  16.767.R34  Ke.  18.065,000  Kf 

I'arfi  16.017.611  16,781.ft'0 

Cfirumbla 393.694  RST.OS'i 

Utlier  Ports  313.440 


Total  33.382,681  3&.6S6.000 
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1907  1908 


Ceara BS8.854Kg.  B79,OOOKg:. 

Bahia 1,285,103  1.249.000 

llha  do  Cajueiro 620.824  327.000 

Other  Porta  11.000 


Total  2,428.678  2,166.000 


Maxagabeira  Rubber 


Bahia  

Rio  do  Janeiro 

Snntoa  

Corumba  

Other  Ports  .. 


1907  1908 


264.811Kg. 

76.5«6 

100,931 

75,800 


106,409(Cg. 

62.607 

33,092 

80,337 

72,072 


Total 


678.238  S44.607 


Grand  total  86.489,697  88,206.607 


It  was  reported  during  the  year  that  prob- 
ably about  400.000  acres  in  tropical  Asia  were 
planted  with  Het^m  brasiUrn/tia  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  in  seven  or  eight  years  this  would 
furnish  about  40,000  to  TjO.OOO  tons  of  clean 
rubber  or  a good  deal  more  tiian  half  of  the 
world’s  present  production. 

Hubl>er  as  an  industry  has  flourished  in  the 
FederattHl  Malay  States,  which  have  bt^como 
the  largest  exporting  country  in  the  Kaat.  Java 
niso  had  a rubber  industry  firmly  planted  and 
w’as  Itelievcd  to  l>e  in  a position  to  bc’comc  an 
important  producer  of  rublwr.  Sumatra  and 
Romeo  were  being  exploited  as  rublier  countries, 
and  Ceylon  and  India  had  extensive  plantations. 

BUM.  See  Liquors,  Fermented  and  Dis- 
Tn.i.En. 

BI7MANIA.  A constitutional  monarchy 
composed  of  the  Moldo-Wallachian  provinces 
(formerly  Turkish)  and  the  territory  of  the 
Dohruja.  Capital,  Bucharest. 

Area  and  Population.  Total  area,  50.715 
square  miles.  Population  (1800),  6.0.56.000; 
C8timate<I,  1907,  6.(584,205;  1008,  0,700,000. 

The  census  of  1809  returned  5,480.206  Rumun* 
ianw;  262,447  Jew’s:  104.108  Austro-Hungarians; 
22,080  Turks;  20.057  Greeks.  I^nrge  numlvrs 
of  Gypsies  are  scattered  over  the  country.  The 
niovenient  of  tlje  population  during  tliree  years 
is  given  btdow; 


Mar- 

riages 

Births 

Deaths 

Still- 

born 

3906... 

,,  66,863 

262,438 

1.57.204 

6,167 

1907... 

..  70,263 

274.487 

176.794 

6.567 

1908... 

..  61,499 

272,860 

185,393 

6.963 

The  principal  cities  with  their  inhabitants 
- (estimated  1008)  were:  Bucharest,  200,010; 

.rossy.  70,320;  Galatz,  05,405;  BraTla,  .50.904; 
I’loeshti,  47,009;  Craiova.  45,807;  Botosani,  33,- 
73H;  Foesani,  24,652;  Berlad,  24,248. 

Kducatio.t,  ETU.  Primary  e<iucation  is  free 
nml  nominaMy  compulsory;  but  inadequate  pro- 
vision is  made.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  illiterate.  The  4204  public  elemen- 
tary schools  ha<l,  in  1005,  0104  teachers  and 
flOO.1.58  pupils.  Tliere  are  11  normal  schools, 
witli  1480  students;  107  high  and  sec*»ndnry 
peliools.  with  1110  teachers  and  20,153  pupils; 
tH^sides  special  agricultural,  silvicultural,  in- 


dustrial, and  engineering  schools.  There  are 
two  uniwrsities,  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy. 

The  population  is  divided  according  to  re- 
ligions as  follows:  Ortliodox  Grwks.  6.451,787; 
Jews,  200,052;  Roman  Catholics,  140.007;  Mo- 
hammedans, 44.732;  Protestants,  22,749;  others, 
21,103.  The  Berlin  Treaty  provides  for  re- 
ligious tolerance  and  equality;  but  the  Jews 
have  been  harshly  treated. 

Agbicut.ti’be.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  but 
for  the  severe  dnmehts  would  be  amon^  the 
most  productive  in  Europe.  A large  majority 
of  the  population  is  engage<l  in  agricultural 

fuirsuits.  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
and  l>eing  in  small  hoI<]ings  of  25  acres  nr 
less  possessed  by  1,015.302  jvnsant  proprietors. 
Of  the  total  area,  6,470,l(5ti  hectares  arc  ac- 
tually under  crops  and  525,249  are  fallow; 
1,014,015  are  under  pasture;  491,126  under 
meadow;  184.807  under  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Forests  cover  2,282,300  liectares,  of  which  the 
state  owns  1,005,529.  The  forest  products  form 
a valuable  asset.  Cattle  and  sheep  raising  is 
an  important  industry.  In  December,  1900, 
the  live-stock  numbered  2,589.520  rattle,  5,655.- 
444  sheep,  804.324  horses,  1,709,205  swine,  and 
232,515  goats.  Wheat,  corn,  millet,  Iwirley,  rye, 
iH'ans.  peas,  flax.  hemp,  vines,  fruits,  sugar- 
beets,  and  tobacco  are  grown. 

Minerals.  Minerals  and  precious  metals  are 
said  to  abound,  but  only  salt,  coal,  and  petro- 
leum are  worked.  8alt  Is  a government  mon- 
op)ly.  The  output  of  coal  in  1905-6  was  140,- 
071  metric  tons.  The  output  of  the  pidroleiim 
wells,  l)oth  government  and  private,  waa,  in 
1905-0,  685..304  metric  tons;  in  1900-7,  887,091; 
in  1908,  1.147.727  (an  estimate  for  the  calendar 
year).  There  are  reported  to  !>e  76  pipe  lines, 
with  a total  length  of  410  miles. 

CouMERUE.  The  total  imports  and  exports 
amounted  in  1907  to  430,590,116  and  654,018,- 
031  let  respectivelv  (I  Ieii=19.3  cents),  against 
422.114,125  and  491,300.178  lei  in  1900.  Tlie 
principal  articles  of  trade  and  their  value  in 
1907  are  given  as  follows; 


Imports  Lei 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures 115.309.000 

Textiles  (vcKelable  fibre)  74.151,000 

Machinery  44;281,000 

Wool  and  woolen  manuLacturos. ....... . 36,061,000 

Hides  and  skins 14,063,000 

Exports  Ijel 

Cereals  and  flour  ,....473.342,000 

WfKMl  and  wooden  wares 26.356,000 

Petroleum  24.74^000 

Fruits  and  veRetables 11,066.000 

Animal  products  6,629.000 


The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Imports  Imports  Exp«»rts 
1906  1907  1907 

Germany  142,264,272  147.533.000  5fi.07S.000 

Auatrla-HunKary.ll9.SX7,5'>0  105,272.000  32.730.000 

Great  Britain 62.6SO.716  69.SS1.000  S6.3S7.000 

Halv  IS.212.206  20.549.000  44,366.000 

France  19.413,118  20,375.000  32,424.000 


CV)MMU.NirATlON8.  There  were  (1908)  1089 
miles  of  roilway  in  operation,  and  295  miles 
under  construction  or  projectwl.  All  lines  are 
worked  by  the  government-  In  1907  the  length 
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of  trlopraph  wa*  4770  with  12.475 

niiloft  of  wire  nnil  (I0O7'8)  3047  ofllcef*.  Thoro 
w«*r<'  18,002  mili'M  of  trirpliom*  lino*,  with  30,» 
135  miU'B  of  w'ircH.  In  I007-H  thore  wori*  3280 
p4>*t-ofH«M*«.  Till*  merchant  marine  (1!K)0)  eon« 
*i«te<i  of  407  Bailing  vruw'l*  of  123.024  ton*, 
and  88  stramera  of  22,142  tons.  The  numl)cr 
of  vcHBeU  entered  at  the  porta  in  1008  was  32,* 
015  of  0.269,200  tons;  cleared.  32/>C4  of  0.104,- 
311  tons. 

An  International  Commission,  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  with  powers  enlarged  by 
th«  Treaty  of  Berlin,  has  its  seat  at  (>a)atz, 
an<I  exerciseH  suverelj;rn  |>ower8  over  tlie  navi- 
pition  of  the  Danube.  Its  income,  derived 
principally  from  sblpping  dues,  amounts  an- 
nunily  to  about  £60.000. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  Is  tbe  li^u, 
worth  19.3  cents.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  three  fiscal  years  ^estimate  for  1908*9) 
are  given  in  loT  as  follows: 


150fi-7  19n7-S  190S-9* 

Ilevemie 23<».916,2.t9  X1fi.322.6S8  4n.011.03B 

Expe  nditure... . 237.739.23H  21S.7SO.419  408,741.268 


• Ineludinpr  rnllwny  and  other  btulaets  not  hith- 
erto eomprehendetl  In  the  state  budKet. 

The  budget  for  1910  balanced  at  435.085.322 

lei. 

The  capital  of  the  debt  stood.  March  31. 
inofi,  at  1.4.50.074.563  leT.  Tlie  service  of  tbe 
debt  for  1908-n  was  estimated  at  84.370.244 
lei  (Interest,  .50.877.405;  redemption  of  cnpilal, 
24,402,779).  Tiie  Xational  Bank  of  Rumania 
had.  I)eeeml»er  20,  11>08,  capital  and  remTves, 
37.204.000  leT;  notes  and  cash  bonds  in  circu- 
lation. 205.67fl.OtH);  rash  In  hand.  127.313.000; 
public  funds  and  pro|H*rty.  17.96!).000. 

Army.  By  a law  of  1008  reorganizing  the 
army  personnel  military  st-rviee  was  made  com- 
pulsory betwt-en  the  ages  of  21  and  40.  7 years 
lH*ing  spent  with  tbe  active  forces,  5 years  with 
tbe  reserve.  3 years  with  the  militia,  and  tbe 
remainder  of  tbe  time  with  tbe  territorial  army. 
Tbe  p4‘riod  of  serviee  for  infantry  requires  two 
years  with  tbe  colors  and  five  on  leave,  for 
other  brandies  three  years’ with  tbe  colors  and 
four  on  leave,  and  for  the  navy  four  years  with 
tbe  colors  and  three  on  leave.  In  tbe  Kuiimnian 
army  a distinction  was  made  between  the  illit- 
erates and  tlie  educated  ebiHses,  in  tlic  annual 
conscription  of  about  60.000,  tbe  latter  amount- 
ing to  al)out  10.000.  forming  tlie  Sebimbul 
and  merely  passing  through  short  perimls  of 
training  and  stated  drills.  Tlie  Sebimbul  in 
lOO!)  was  iK'ing  diminished  and  its  infantry 
al>oUs]H‘d,  increased  tbroughness  of  training  1m>- 
ing  the  rule.  Tbe  reserve  militia  and  terri- 
tornl  armies  are  all  elaliorately  organized  and 
military  training  is  given  young  men  In'fore 
tbe  age  of  conscription.  Tin*  annual  nrruit 
c<intingent  is  ulnuit  (iO.OiK).  Tbe  peace  eflt-etivo 


in  1900  was  383.5  offieers'.  589  civil  employees. 
1049  military  cablets.  88.170  men.  1H,H81  horfc*i 
and  4,52  cannon.  In  time  of  war  the  tmiy 
would  lx*  increnscfl  to  7000  of1kH»rs.  280.0(i0 
men,  80,000  horses,  and  044  cannon.  The  tetil 
war  strength  was  estiinat<*d  at  0.50.000.  Th? 
army  is  nrganiz<Hl  in  4 corps,  each  of  two  divi- 
fcions  (two  brigades)  with  tbe  exception  of  iHs 
we«md,  winch  has  3.  There  were  30  regiments  n( 
infantry,  .34  l>attnlions  of  reserves.  9 Itattaliooi 
of  rilles,  2 companies  of  gendarmes  and  I corps 
of  frontier  troops,  18  regiments  of  cavalry.  1* 
regiments  of  field  artillery  with  Mx  monnttin 
and  howitzer  batteries,  2 regiments  of  forirwi 
artillery,  4 squadrons  of  military  train.  4 btt- 
taliont  of  sappi*rs  and  miners,  4 companies  of 
telegraph  troops,  1 battalion  of  railway  troopi, 

1 Kattalion  of  pioneers.  1 battalion  of  pnntooa 
train,  1 balloon  s<*ction,  4 companies  of  saoiury 
ir(N>ps,  and  various  other  U‘obnical  and  supply 
troops.  An  elaborate  system  of  military  in- 
struction was  maintained,  with  a w.ir  ccillegs 
and  various  service  schools,  a.s  well  ns  schodi 
for  the  instruction  of  non-comniisaion<Hl  ofiWr«. 

Xavy.  The  navy  consists  of  one  protect rd 
cruiser  of  1320  tons;  a training-ship  of 
tons;  7 gunboats,  0 ci*ast -guard  ve->*els,  a scttv 
des()ateb  Ismt  (240  tone),  0 first-class  and  2 
si-eond-edass  torjuMlo-lKiats.  Twelve  naval  police 
Ixmte,  with  eight  vedettes,  were  launched  (V- 
toiler  4.  1907.  Two  new  armored  cruisers 
pn>jectt*d. 

flovKKNMENT.  The  cxccutivc  ^wer  U vestd 
in  the  King,  with  n cabinet  of  eight  end  Ih' 
Vrinie  Minister.  The  legislative  IkmIv  is  coin- 
posisl  of  a Senate  (120  memliers).  and  a Cham- 
iMT  of  183  di'putieR  ejected  by  a system  of  di- 
n-et  ami  imlirwt  pomilnr  votes  bnsed  on  prep 
erty  qualifications.  Tlie  present  King.  CharV* 
T.,  was  liorn  .\pril  20.  18.39  (o.  s.),  married.  Vo 
vemlier  15,  1809.  to  KlizaJteth,  Princess  v*‘a 
\Vie<l  (Carmeii-.Sylva)  ; crowned,  May  22,  l**'l 
TIk*  heir-presumptive  is  Prince  Ferdinand  von 
Ilohenz.ollern,  Uirn  Augiist  24,  IHCo.  The 

(’nuncil  of  Ministers  (March  and  Xorember 
1909)  is  composed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  .1.  J.  C.  Hratiano;  Few- 
cign  AfTairs,  A.  G.  Djuvara;  Puldic  Intdructen 
and  Worship,  Spiru  Haret;  Commerce  and  Id- 
dustry,  M.  U.  Orleano;  Finance.  K.  Coslinc«co! 
Agrietilture  and  Domnins,  A.  I'OMtiiicjico;  .fo*- 
tiee,  T.  Stelian;  War,  fieneral  Crainiciaa-*'. 
Public  Works,  B.  O.  Mortzun. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION.  <v- 

ClIARITY  ()RaANT7ATION. 

RUSSIA.  An  empire  of  northeastern  Kh 
rope  ami  northern  Asia,  stretching  from  t • 
Baltic  to  the  Bering  Seas,  and  from  rentrx 
Europe  and  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It» 
capital  is  St.  Petersburg. 

Abka  and  Poim  i.ation.  The  area  and  popr? 
Intion  in  1907,  according  to  the  Inteat  atav- 
ment  of  the  Kussian  Ceiitral  Statistical  Cor.- 
mittiH*,  and  the  estimated  population  for  1>'<^ 
and  1908.  are  given  below: 


Russia  

Area  sq.  miles 
....l.sfilV.'iSt 

Pop.  1906 
109..534.fi00 

I*op.  1907 
ni.279.500 

Pnp. 



45MI1S 

10.917.309 

11.13S.700 

11. 3*0  *«•’ 

Kininiul  

.... 

2.H02.0VK 

10.653.900 

1 . . 



10.4.5vf»‘l0 

6.S93.90O 

10  Ss*' 

SilM  ila  

t.TvO.ToO 

6.7  lO.l'nO 

O.lpi.OOO 

7.<V4:- 

f%*ii!r.i1  .Vela  

1. r»:to 

8,941.000 

2.02S.300 

liUiTiml  \vra«TH  . 

lUT.I'.S 

Tol.'il  Uus.«|;in  Empire. 

1 19.33 1.0VS 

J 52.009.300 

155,  la.;-* 
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Tho  pftpnliition.  nccordinp  to  tho  crnstis  of 
1S07i  WA«  diviUcil  by  rno<*«  ns  follows;  Aryans, 
100^131316;  I'ralo-Altttynns.  17,6bl),(M>7 ; Jews, 
6,070,205;  Georgians,  1,352.535;  oth«*r  Caucns* 
l»n*,  1,W1JS2;  ('blnose,  .Inpnnpae,  nml  Korrnns, 
80.113;  Hyperboreans,  33,602.  Tho  statistics 
of  the  Mi*iiical  Do]Hirtmont  of  tlu*  Ministry  of 
tho  Interior  for  ltK>4  give  the  total  births  at 
0.413,185  (Kuropean  Uussia,  5,530.174;  Asiatic 
HiiMia,  874,311);  the  total  deaths  at  3.040,- 
227  (Europ.‘an,  3.406.452;  AMatic,  542,775); 
showing  a total  excess  of  2,404,258  births  over 
deaOu;.  The  emigrants  in  1004  numl)cred 
128,211,  of  whom  80,802  went  to  the  United 
States  and  21,434  to  Great  Hriluin;  in  1005, 
72.426  went  to  tho  United  States  and  18,011  to 
Groat  Ilritain.  The  chief  cities  with  population 
are  gi^*en  as  followN!  (1)  Kuropean  Russia:  8t. 
I’etersbnrg.  1,078.000;  Mos^'ow,  1.360,254;  War- 
saw, 750.426;  Oilesaa,  440.673;  Lod/,  351,570; 
Kiev,  319,000;  Riga,  282.230;  Kharkov,  173,- 
180.  (2)  Asiatic  Russia:  Raku,  170,133; 

nUis,  160,500;  Tashkent,  165,073;  Irkutsk, 
^n.nOO;  Tomsk.  67.410. 

j.vTERXAL  Mioratiox.  A bad  harvest  in  Eu- 
opean  Russia  U the  signal  for  the  eastward 
nnrrli  of  thousands  into  that  new  land  of 
•roniise— Siberia.  Tho  year  1008  was  a poor 
rop  year  in  many  districts,  and  the  figures 
or  the  1000  emigration  into  Kilierin  are  cx- 
ccted  to  exceed  tiujse  of  all  previous  years, 
he  returns  for  1008  give  the  internal  emigra- 
!on  at  758,812,  of  whom  121.204  returned, 
aving  037.608  permanent  scdtlers,  against  415,- 
•t7  in  1007,  125,800  in  1006,  and  20,126  in 
0)5. 

EnrcATiox  axd  REUorox.  Tlio  provision 
r primary  education,  especially  in  the  country 
stricts.  is  small  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
eclw  of  the  jiopulation,  not  more  than  about 
n per  cent  of  whom  receive  instruction  of 
y sort.  Tho  Ministry  of  Rubltc  Instrnctioii 
d the  Holy  Synod  divide  the  control  and  the 
rden  of  maintenance  of  the  elementary 
iooIm,  of  which  thcro  were  in  1006  92.601, 
Ih  170.894  teachers  and  6,738.280  pupils. 
1‘ondary  otlucation  is  provided  in  gv'mimsia, 
>gymnasin,  and  realscliools  for  both  sexes; 
t miiiilM>ra  and  attemliincc  arc  small.  The 
isack  vioskas  (districts)  maintain  their  own 
nnnaia  nml  progymnaaia.  Spt'ciul  schools 
few  and  e<mrtned  to  the  principal  (Eu- 


The  established  religion  is  the  Russo-Greek, 
ofTicinlly  known  ns  tlio  Orthtnlox  UnUioUc  Faith. 
The  Emperor  is  nominally  the  head  of  tho 
church,  but  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod 
is  the  practical  director  in  church  affairs. 
Although  all  religions  are  profess^^tlly  tolerated, 
there  arc  effective  limitations  place<l  on  the 
Jews,  and  the  dissenters  (estimated  at  12.000,- 
000)  are  persistently  persecuted.  'Hie  division 
of  the  ]>opulation  according  to  religions  is  given 
as  follows  (no  reliable  figures  existing  for  num- 
ber of  dissenters,  who  are  largely  included 
among  the  Greek  Orthodox):  Greek  OrtluHlox 
and  I’nittHi  Church,  87,123.604;  Mohammedans, 
13,006.972;  Homan  Catholics,  11,467.994;  Jews, 
6.216,805;  Ltitlierans,  3,572.653;  Oissidonts,  2,- 
204,596;  Armenian  Oregorinnh,  1.179.241;  Bud- 
dhists, 433,863;  Reformed.  85,400;  Mennonites, 
66.564;  Armenian  Catholics,  38,840;  Baptists, 
3H.139;  Karaimn,  12,894;  Anglicans,  4183;  other 
Christians,  39,52;  other  non-Christians,  285,321. 

Agriculti  re.  Of  the  total  cultivated  area 
in  1907,  220,812.000  acres  were  sown  to  cereals, 
144,r>{)2  to  tobacco,  10.305.000  to  jiotntoes,  5,- 
608.000  to  flax  and  hemp,  1AI7.083  (1907-H) 
to  sugar  beets;  87,127.0(8)  were  under  meadow. 
In  Euroj>enu  Russia  (1905)  401,435.000  acres 
were  arable.  191,473.000  under  orchards,  mea- 
dow. and  grass.  474.000.000  \imler  fon*st;  in 
Poland.  17,739,000  arable,  0.069,000  under  or- 
chards, etc.,  and  G,7(M).0O0  umier  forest.  Tho 
ownership  of  tl»c  productive  area  was  divided 
as  fulloww:  The  Ktate  and  Imp<Tial  family, 
towns,  etc.,  Euroj>ean  Russia  (1905)  417.618,. 
000  acres  and  Poland  (1907)  2,184.000  acres; 
peasants,  374.634,000  and  12,233.000;  private 
owners.  274.656.0(8)  and  13,726,000.  The  peas- 
ants— chained  to  the  &oiI  by  a debt  which  they 
have  had  no  voice  In  assuming  and  which  had 
increased,  up  to  January  1,  1906.  to  a tcdal  of 
1.630,681.249  roubles-“lK‘ing  uiinhle  to  meet  an- 
nual payments  on  their  holdings,  the  1906 
payment,  by  a manifesto  of  November  3 (16). 
1905,  was  reiiuced  to  one-half  and  tho  1907 
piiynicnt  had  to  be  anmille<i.  A failed  crop 
nieans  unpaid  interest,  unpaid  interest  results 
in  accumulated  debt;  and  the  consequence  of 
tho  increasing  burden  is  a condition  of  actual 
serfdom  more  hopeless  than  that  before  the 
“ HWration.” 

Tlie  main  crops  and  tho  total  yield  for  three 
successive  yearn  are  given  as  follows: 
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t femmer) 
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1507 

(poods)* 
803.936.(f00 
1.M3.1S1.300 
R41.497.500 
469.791,900 
83.744.903  bu. 
63.693.669  bu. 

R.2'<6.47S  bu. 
33.924.113  bu. 
1,747.70.5.700 
10.860.000 


1908 

(bu8bds)t 

942.671.000 
7R2.  “90.000 

669.456.000 

877.926.000 
61.3&4,nO0 
87.16C.O00 

10.183.000 

45.785.000 
1.0S2.5.V5.000 

9,250,000 

p<w>ds 

634.550,460 


1909 

(bushelslt 

1.145.373.000 

896.535.000 
783.2Tl.Ono 

473.517.000 

39.909.000 

107.083.000 
2n.7R6.000 

61.844.000 

1.192.240.000 
8,350.000 

poods 
4h, 170.350 


"Inr*  pr»fKl~36  English  pounds. 

(rusliolH  of  weight:  \Vlieut  and  potatoes,  60  pounds;  rye.  com,  and  millet,  66  pounds;  barley 
buckwhosit,  48  pounds;  spoH,  36  pounds;  oats,  32  pounds. 


in)  cities.  There  are  universities  at  fit. 
•sbtirtf.  Moscow.  Odessa.  Warsaw,  Kazan. 

Kharkov.  Tf)rnsk.  and  Yuriev.  According 
<»  roT»j»n«  of  1897.  72  |>er  cent.  <»f  the  jiopn- 
I over  nine  years  of  age  were  Illiterate. 


The  area  planted  to  flax  (5. 1187,500  aeres), 
In  1967,  yiehlH  .1.1.641,206  ponds  of  s<*i*<1 ; that 
pl.mted  to  hemp  (1,880,606),  25,.524,70O  imsmIs 
of  seed  and  30,1.50.200  of  fibre.  Un<ler  P>1  liaeco 
(I90G)  wero  144.592  acres,  yudding  72, .1.10 
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tons.  Thf!  total  niimlicr  of  livo-ntock  is  given 
for  lfU)H  tth  follows;  Cattle.  4*1.204.t>00;  horftt'H, 
21) .285.000;  nlieep  and  goats,  61,5411,000;  swine, 
12,734,000. 

Of  the  total  forest  area,  the  state  possesses 
286,428,666  acres  in  Kuropean  Russia,  1 3.4 18,- 
628  in  the  C'aiicasus,  361,045,497  in  Asiatic 
Russia  (exclusive  of  the  Amur  region),  288,- 

742.000  in  the  Amur  region;  a total  of  050,- 
534.491  acres,  from  which  the  revenue  derived 
in  1907  amounted  to  5H,9>H7,000  rouhles  (1  rou- 
bles 51.5  et>nts).  against  57.534,000  in  1006. 

See  iBRir.ATION  ; FORKSTBY. 

Mimxo  AM)  NUrTALS.  The  Obdorsk,  Ural, 
and  Altai  regions  contain  enormous  mineral 
wealth  and  are  the  principal  centres  of  the 
mining  and  metallic  industries  producing  gold, 
silver,  lead,  platinum,  copp^T,  iron,  rock  salt, 
marble.  asl>estos.  manganese  and  kaolin.  Russia 
is.  after  the  CnitiHl  States,  the  world’s  greatest 
petroleum  producer.  Great  beds  of  steam  coal 
and  anthracite  have  la>en  diMcovered  in  the 
liasin  of  tlie  Donetz.  The  latest  oflioiul  ligures 
for  the  output  of  the  various  mines  are  as 
follows:  Gold  (1906),  29.333  kilos;  platinum 
(1905),  5158  kihts  (about  95  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  production);  silver  (1906),  5169  kilos; 
lead  (1905),  526  ions;  zinc  (1906),  8967  tons; 
copper  (1906).  10.256  tons,  (1907),  14.554 
tons.  (1908  estimate)  10.591  tons;  coni  (1906), 
2I,368.(KM)  tons;  Milt  (1905),  112/>51,0(H)  poods; 
aslH‘stos  (inor>),  15.970,286  pofnls;  quicksilver 
(1904),  325  tons.  Tlie  annual  output  of  man- 
ganese ore  is  reckoned  at  alwut  30,000.000 
P<wm1s;  of  chromic  iron  ore.  1.6(M1.000  pcM)ds. 
The  output  of  the  Baku  oil  Helds  wn«  410.000,- 
0(H)  poods  in  1905,  and  448,400.0(8)  in  1906. 
The  production  of  pig  iron  was.  1906,  164,220,- 
000  ptKxis;  1907,  171,953.000  poods.  Iron  and 
8ttH?l  (worked),  1906,  138,411,000  poods;  1907, 
146.020,(8)0  poods. 

MANurACTniEfl.  The  latest  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Imiuhlry  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  give  the  following  figures  for  the  in- 
i^pectod  nianufjictorii^s  in  Russia  (Euro|s*an), 
Poland,  and  four  governments  of  the  Caucasus, 
on  January  1,  1906:  Numbi‘r  of  establishments, 
14,376;  employees,  1,693,322,  of  whom  1,104,- 
620  were  men,  412,876  women,  and  175,927 
children.  There  were,  June  3(1,  1906,  2561  dis- 
tilleries with  output  of  alcohol  99,559,(8)0  gal- 
lons; 1907,  2559  with  output  106.794.000  gal- 
lons; 1908,  2610  with  115,106,000  gallons.  The 
numlier  of  sugar  works,  June  30.  1906,  was  277 
with  a production  of  55,596.000  ptK>ds;  1907, 
279  with  77,671,000  j)Ooda;  1908,  278  with  76,- 

040.000  potalb'.  Tl)e  numbt'r  of  cotton  spindles 
in  o|K*ration  (March  1,  1909)  is  given  ns  7,- 
829,240;  in  course  of  construction,  361,284. 

CoMMHRCE,  The  following  table  shows  the 
development  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of 
the  empire,  with  value  in  roubles,  for  three 
suceessive  years: 


Imports  1906 

Articles  of  food.  106.771,000 
Kiiw  and  hnlf- 
niw  materiuls.SST.RSS.OOO 

Animals  975.000 

Idfd.  Roods 179.K60.000 


Total  Imports. 624,444,000 

Exports  1900 

Articles  of  food. 697,474.000 
Raw  and  half- 
raw  materials. 346,010.000 

Animals  27.250.000 

Mfd.  Roods 31.137.000 


Total  exports. 1.001,871,000 


1907 

190? 

11S.S90.000 

123,375.00# 

375.776.000 

406.7S6.0A# 

1.054.000 

1.409.0n« 

200.50S.000 

215.743.000 

696.22S.000 

747.307.0M 

1907 

190S 

659.74S.000 

517.340.0M 

3S3.342.0O0 

S70.54S.0W 

22.731.000 

23.3*6.000 

26.195.000 

26.702.0^ 

992.013.000 

937.976.000 

Across  the  Asiatic  frontier  rice  was  imported 
to  the  value  of  6.840,000  roubles  in  1905,  J,- 

721.000  in  1906,  4,424.000  in  1907;  raw  coltoo, 

6.119.000  roubles  in  1905,  7,833.000  in  1906.  7.- 
412,(8)0  in  1907.  Sugar  was  export<Kl  acro*« 
the  Asiatic  frontier  to  the  value  of  12.720.000 
rouhles  in  1905.  15.525.000  in  1906.  12.429,000 
in  1907;  cottons,  18,080,000  roubles  in  1905,  22.* 

627.000  in  1906,  19,272,(8)0  in  1907.  The  valw 
of  the  total  trade  of  the  empire  for  19(8»  and 
1907,  and  of  the  trade  of  European  Rusvii 
across  the  three  frontiers  above  mentioned  for 
1907  and  1908,  with  the  different  countriei 
of  origin  and  destination,  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
table  on  next  page. 

Tlie  principal  articles  of  import  from  Gw* 
many  are  machinery  and  woolens;  from  Great 
Britain,  macliinery  and  coal;  from  the  I’nited 
Mutes  and  Egypt,  raw  cotton;  exports  to  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands.  France, 
and  Belgium  consist  in  large  part  of  cereal*, 
timlier,  eggs,  an<l  flax.  Tlie  exports  of  pig  in* 
in  1008  were  9344  tons,  against  72,384  Uta? 
in  1907,  and  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and 
manufactures  thereof  in  1908  wore  98,937  ton*, 
against  146,952  ions  in  1907.  The  principal 
countries  to  which  the  exports  went  in  U8r» 
were  as  follows,  in  tons:  Pig  iron:  Italy.  4H4*‘: 
Austria-Uungary,  2544;  Germany,  912;  Great 
Britain,  672; — raw  iron  and  steel:  Grat 

Britain,  22,672;  Rumania.  Turkey,  and  Bul- 
garia, 21.9.36;  Italy,  6928;  Germany,  2224; 
Ausiria-Hungjiry,  15(18;  Netherlands,  880; — iron 
and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof:  Germanr. 
832;  Great  Britain,  224;  Austria-Hungary,  144; 
Rumania,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  132;*  ItaW, 
128. 

SliirriNo.  The  shipping  entered  and  cleare<i 
at  all  ports  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Kmpir^ 
for  19()7  is  given  on  next  page. 

The  merchant  marine  coiiai.sted,  Januarv  1. 
1909,  of  2465  sailing  vessids  of  257,716 
and  898  Bteamers  of  443,243  tons;  total,  S363 
vessels  of  7l8),959  tons.  The  naphtha  tlotilla  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  numbers  57  steamers  and  263 
sailing  vessels. 


Imports:  Merchandise 

rreeii>UB  metals 
Exports;  Merchundlse  ... 

Precious  metals 


1906 

soo.noo.ooo 

37.9fi3.000 

i.o'H.sse.ooo 

I7.syy.ooo 


1907 

347.3fi5.000 

10,937.000 

1.053,010.000 

13.10K.0O0 


190$ 

926.517A65 
No  rctunis 
1.005.0S9.W 
No  r^-turo* 


The  Commerce  of  European  Russia  (hy  way 
of  the  Euro|x*an  frontiers,  iticlndiiig  the  trade 
with  Finland  nml  by  the  Caucasian  Itorders  of 
the  Black  Sea)  in  great  classes  for  three  years, 
is  given  in  next  column,  iu  roubles: 


IXTKBNAL  CoMMUNl^ATIO^s.  Thc  length.  Dp- 
oemlMT  I,  1908,  of  state  railway  lines  was  2S,- 
091  miles;  of  lines  owne<l  and  opi'mted  hr 
companies,  11.851  miles;  of  local  lines  1448 
miles;  making  a total  of  41,390  miles  (54,(362 
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Total  Commerce  of  the  Empire 

iy06  1907* 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Cennony  

422, 000 

284.676.0(10 

337,367,000 

291.041,000 

Ureal  Britain  

105.726,000 

225.447,000 

114,935.000 

228,504.000 

China 

97.427.000 

57.530,000 

89,742,000 

26,440.000 

I'nlted  Slates  

47.450.000 

5.71 2. 000 

56,688,000 

8,414,000 

France  

28.717.000 

76,506,000 

29.420.000 

73.414.000 

Finland  

81.9S3.000 

47,277.000 

29.187.000 

49.659.000 

Persia  

24.503,000 

81.766,000 

25.314.000 

28,264,000 

Aufltrla-HunKary  

21,357.000 

45,045.000 

24.108.000 

42,626.000 

Italy  

10.895.000 

61.959.000 

13.0S5.OOO 

34.436.000 

KKXPt  

12.219.000 

2.562.000 

12.262,000 

3.424.000 

Sweden  

6.B47.000 

9,689.000 

11,669.000 

8,362,000 

Netherlands  

13.238.000 

107,959,(>00 

11.405.000 

1K3R2.000 

Itelf^tum  

7,209.000 

41.330.000 

9,030,000 

37.225,000 

Norway  

5.9S3.000 

6.344, QUO 

7.897.000 

7.464,000 

Turkey  

7,826,000 

16.242.000 

7.218.000 

19,319,000 

Denmark  

6.437.000 

30.772.000 

5.915,000 

29.913.000 

Spain  

1,640.000 

8.028.000 

2.163,000 

2.401.000 

Rumania 

844.000 

17.583.000 

2.089,000 

13,532,000 

Greece  

1.144,000 

10.391.000 

1,153.000 

10,411,000 

Other  Countries  

71,128.000 

19.189.000 

112.506.000 

23,779.000 

Total  

800.690,000 

1,094,886.000 

847,365,000 

1.063.010,000 

Commerce 

of  European  Russia 

1907 

1908 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Germany  

811.897.000 

290.3<5.000 

320,061,000 

278.648.000 

Great  Britain  

114.284.000 

228.770,000 

121,043.000 

220.069,000 

China  

14.692,000 

559.000 

I'nlted  States  

63.291.000 

7.727.000 

74.567.000 

2.428.000 

France  

28.596.000 

73,356.000 

35.033,000 

64,378.000 

Finland 

29.263.000 

50.269.000 

28,783,000 

48.725,000 

Austiia-HunKary  

23.616,000 

42.5S2.000 

25,070,000 

48,819,000 

Italy  

34.455.000 

12,699,000 

29,936.000 

KKypt  

12.240.000 

3.419.000 

13.767.000 

3.638.000 

Sweden  

11,249.000 

8.287.000 

10,261,000 

4.67K.OO0 

S’flherlands  

114.329.000 

11.586,000 

93.578,000 



9.040,000 

37.252.000 

8,121,000 

34.369,000 

\’f>rway  

7.378.000 

8,251.000 

6.809.000 

Turkey  

18.130.000 

6.763,000 

21.279.000 

>enmark  

6,394,000 

29.916.000 

9,187,000 

SI, 385,000 

tumania  

13.550.000 

2.652.000 

12.792,000 

)ther  Countries  

29.717,000 

44.771.000 

36.906,000 

Total  

992.013.000 

747,307,000 

937.976.000 

• Incomplete  and  subject  to  revision. 


Entered 


Porta 

Vessels 

Tone 

f the  White  Sea 

f the  Ibiltic 

r the  Black  and  Azov 

f the  Pacific  Ocean 

. 803 

. 6.952 
, 3.S93 
. 623 

506.000 

4.240.000 

5.802.000 
C92.OO0 

Total  

.11,271 

11,240,000 

Cleared 

Ports 

Vessels 

Tons 

r tho  White  Sea  

. 797 

512,000 

' the  Baltic  

• the  Black  and  Azov 

' tho  Pacific  Ocean  

. 6,077 
. 3,756 
. 617 

4.280.000 

5.646.000 
695.000 

Total  

.11.247 

11.233.000 

Europoan  Russia,  6728  in  Asiatic  Russia). 
;A»c*npt*rfl  carrii'd  (1007),  Kuroj>oan  KusMa, 
0,2Ki.OOO  Asiatic  Russia,  0,403,000;  freight, 
•02,000  poods  and  360.000  pootls;  gross  rc- 
I)U,  705,002,000  and  80.012,000  roubles; 
tt  of  construction  (1004),  5,174,410.000  and 
r.2.35,000  roubles.  In  1005  the  railways  cm- 
»yod  751.107  men.  The  now  linos  opened  to 
ilic  in  1007  w'ere  the  Rologozc-Volkovysk  (555 
(es),  till*  Krasnyi'Kut  Uur.un  (318),  and  sltort 
^tha  totaling  103  miles.  Lines  opeiH>d  Janu* 
' 1 -October  23.  1008.  were  the  L’luklinulu- 

fa  (IIS)  and  sliort  lengths  totaling  00  njiles. 
lea  under  construction  (1000)  were  the 


Achinsk-Irkutsk  and  the  Perm- Yekaterinburg 
(total  1236  miles,  of  which  257  were  open  for 
temporary  service). 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  projecteii  railways 
in  Russia  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
list  published  by  the  Ixuidon  Times  (not  includ- 
ing the  Armavir-ToaysO  line  along  the  Hlack 
Sea  littoral  of  the  Caucasus,  under  construction 
with  tl>c  aid  of  British  capital,  nor  the  Podolia 
Railway,  the  statutes  whereof  have  already  been 
approved;  tlve  length  of  the  latter  to  be  148 
miles,  the  line  to  connect  Shepetovka-Proskurov- 
Kaminietz-Podoiski) : The  Oinsk-Semipalatinsk 

line,  752  miles;  the  Ob  (Yurga)-Semipalatinsk, 
510  miles;  the  Uralsk-Semipalatinsk,  1428 
miles;  the  Kharkov-Kherson  and  Konotop-Pol- 
tuva-IX)khvitza,  650  miles;  Kharkov-Kherson, 
328  miles;  RigaI.gofr,  062  miles;  Orsha- 

Nizhnednieprovsk,  .'iSl  miles;  LgofT  Minsk, 
374  miles;  the  Brninsk-Minsk,  310  miles;  the 
Klev-Balta  and  Tsvetkovo-Pogrehishtche,  220 
miles;  the  Klev-Uman-KikolaielT,  382  miles;  tho 
Uman-NikolaielT,  178  miles;  the  Tsvetkovo-Ka- 
zatiii,  165  miles;  the  St.  Petersburg-Kinel  or 
Samara  via  Rybinsk,  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Sim- 
birsk, with  alternate  ternuuus  at  Samara,  879 
miles;  the  Balmevo-Batraki,  600  miles;  tlic  Vol- 
ga-Viatka  (Nijni-Kotclnitch),  218  miles. 

There  are  in  European  Russia  projH*r  77,721 
miles  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes  (16,080  navi- 
gable for  steamers,  8598  for  biuull  sailing  ves- 
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acU.  2>>v5IG  for  rufU);  in  Aaiutic  Kumiu  73,^48 
(21,514  for  Htcatiu’rft,  K2H0  for  Rmull  Hailing  vi*a* 
Kel«,  25.(>tt5  for  nift«).  IIh*  rlvor  Ktirt>- 

|M‘an  UuRxia  mimU'riHl  (lIMHl)  3(»!i0  ntcainora 
<3205  of  1(»5,(K>4  IiortM“j>ovt.fr  in  ami  v*«*s- 

aels  ittliLT  tiian  22,080  of  13,01H).000  Iona; 

freiglit  carried  (lOOOK  2.0S4.IMK)  pixMls. 

Tlie  total  length  of  telegraph  line  whr  (19071 
llH.334  milert,  of  which  I05,ftl9  mile*  were 
owned  hy  the  ntate,  the  reiimin«ler  by  tlic  rail- 
waya,  private  companies,  and  the  f)oliee;  num* 
l»er  of  telegOijph  otHces,  0303;  number  of  post- 
onices,  13.083. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  rouble, 
worth  51.6  cents.  The  total  ordinary  anil  ex- 
traordinary’ revenue  and  expimditure  for  three 
fiscal  years  (1008  Wing  the  hudgi^t  estimates 
voted  by’  the  Onmn  and  the  Council  of  the 
Kmpire  and  Kiuietioned  by  tlic  Kiiijaror)  are  as 
follows: 


The  total  public  del>t  st4)od.  January  1*  1309, 
at  8,8^{.5.8H4,191  roubles.  Interest  for  the  tlscal 
year  IfHMl  was  recki. ned  at  371,7S2.(HJO  roubles; 
ntnortioiUion,  23,.‘>  19,493;  exchange,  1,061,316; 
total  si  rvice,  396,362.808. 

The  Hank  of  ltus.‘<ia  stood,  January  8 (21), 
HKJ9,  as  follows:  Assets:  (’ash  and  credit  notes, 
l,423.H73,t8M.)  roubles;  (Mirtfolin,  218,6.31,000;  ad- 
vances, loans,  277,722.001);  Uinds.  stock.  07.756,- 
(MM);  branch  accounts,  34(5,922,000.  Liabilitifs: 
capital  ami  rew*rve,  55,(KM),0()0  roublef*;  note  cir- 
culation. 1,200,000.000;  dejHtsiis,  etc.,  446,947,* 
000;  treasury  account  current,  210,030.000; 
branch  Recounts,  433,176,000.  There  were 
(1908)  6710  savings  hanks,  with  C.210.238  de- 
pmtltors  and  1.149.200.(M8)  roubles  of  deposits; 
49  mortgage  l»anks;  the  Peai^ants*  Land  Bank; 
and  36  shareholders’  oominereial  houses. 

Navy.  The  Inrf^r  vess**ls  of  the  effective  bstt 
in  1909  were  as  follows:  First-class  Wittle- 


Itevenue 

Ordfnarj*  

Exlraurdlnury 

Total  

Expendiluro 

Ordinary  

Exirunrillnury 

Total  


1»06 

2.271.efi9.f»43 
l.OM. 110.662 


3.3S5.TH0.610 

2.061. 134.44* 
1.151,&62.9tK) 


3.212.697.438 


1907 

2.342.474. RRS 
143,043,178 

27485.517,763 

2.195.96*445 

386,6(0.032 


2,582.608.477 


190S 

2,3*6.946.495 

194.457.674* 


2,681,403,168 

2.312.251.090 

269.U2.07S 


2.6S1.403.U< 


• 181,476,470  rubles  to  be  rcalixcd  by  loan. 

Tho  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure,  or- 
dinary and  extraordinarv,  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1909  halaneed  at  2.r>95.(M8.978  roubh*«.  'The 
principal  sources  of  revenue  and  the  main  ave- 
nues of  oxiH-nditure  na  contained  in  the  budget 
for  the  year  ore  given  in  the  following  table: 


Revenue  Roubles 

Btnto  mon<»pi>liea: 

Bale  of  Bplrlts 717.000.0ao 

Posts  66.500.000 

Telegraph.s  27.400.000 

Mint  6.20n.f)00 

Minos  3.H*i,30(l 

State  domains  686.69&.9S2 

Indirect  taxi-a: 

Customs  276,450,000 

Kxiis*-  247.3otK, :*f>n 

Stamps.  dui*H,  etc 140.70**. 678 

Direct  taxiw  193. *>*2, 233 

Repayment  of  loans 41.lS9.v43 

War  Inileiimlty  10,622,(05 

R»-demptlon  payment  (peasants) 670.700 

Various  64.824.741 

Total  ordinary  2.458.740, *»v2 

Kxtmordlnary  6.l*1.2O0 

From  loans  131. 126. 7M 


Total  revenue  2,595.048,978 

Expendlturo  Roubles 

Communications  653.1.56.218 

War  473,919.473 

Finance  452.117,269 

Public  debt  396,.'162.86S 

Interior  154,377.910 

Marine  89.353.168 

Public  Instruction  643.936,!N'2 

Justice  71.4SV.306 

AKriouUure  71.036.472 

Commerce  and  Industry 39. 177.993 

Holy  Synod  SI. 663. 4 14 

Imperial  huusehold  16.39ri,.‘.:»5 

Audit  10.017,704 

Great  Stale  admlnlitratlve  and  Con- 

irrotislonal  btKlU»s  8.385.621 

Foreign  affairs  C.2M.014 

Maintenance  of  stud  1,970.971 

V'urlous  10,000. iKio 


Total  (irdirmry  2, 419. .534. 917 

Extraordinary  1 |5.5l  4,061 

Total  expenditure  2.595,048,978 


ships:  ono  of  13,510  tons;  one  of  12,012  tow: 
one  of  12,480  tons; — see<»nd  clasa  battlcahipf 
one  of  13.318  tons;  one  of  10,280  tons;  one  of 
10,180  tons;  one  of  0244  tons;  one  of  8880 
tons;  one  of  8433  tons; — armor<*d  cruisers:  one 
of  15,000  tons;  one  of  12,330  tons;  ono  of  12,- 
130  tons;  three  of  7000  tons  each.  In  11H)9 
there  were  building  the  following  first-cUw 
battleships:  four  of  23.000  tons  each;  two  of 
in, 0.30  tons  eaeli;  two  of  12,73.3  tons  each.  The 
numWr  and  di*»placement  of  effective  wjtr  shif*, 
built  and  building,  of  1000  or  more  tons,  and  of 
torpedo  craft  of  50  or  more  tons,  were  as  fol- 
lows in  11)09:  Hattleships  of  lO.lXW)  tons  and 

over,  13.  aggregating  213,200  tons:  coaat-de- 

fenso  vcs!*<ds.  4,  of  21,380  tons;  armored  cruisers 
7»  of  70.200  tons;  erniaers  over  0000  ton.s,  7,  of 
40,400  tons;  one  cruiser  of  3.100  tons;  cruisers 
.3000  to  1000  bins,  7,  of  8800  tons;  torpedo- 
boat  dt‘«trovers.  97,  of  30.254  tons;  torpedo- 
Isiats.  50,  of  0734  tons;  submarines.  32.  of  6122 
tons;  total,  224  war  vessels,  aggregating  412.- 
2.'i0  tons.  For  the  ten-year  period  ending  De- 
eernWr  31.  1910,  Russia’s  naval  expenditure  i» 
placed  at  $519,401,000. 

.-Xbmt.  Tho  Hnssian  army  is  diridod  into 
the  Kuropean,  the  Caucasian,  and  the  .Asiatic 
armio.s.  the  peri*»ds  of  scTvicc  and  the  organira- 
tlon  varying  more  or  less  In  onch.  Military 
service  is  universal  and  compuUory,  there 
ing  .separate  classes  of  service  and  requirements 
for  the  troops  of  Unssia  proper,  for  the  Coe- 
sack  forces,  for  Finland,  ami  for  the  native 
races  under  Hussiaii  rule.  Normally  tnililary 
service  extends  from  the  21st  to  the  end  of  the 
43d  year,  three  years  (four  years  in  the  cavalry 
and  cngiiuvrs)  bt>ing  sjiont  with  the  colors  in 
the  lirht  line  or  active  army,  and  13  or  15  yean 
in  the  res<*rve,  with  two  periods  of  training  of 
0 weeks,  and  the  remainder  in  the  first  van  of 
tin*  territorial  army  or  O/wltifchcnu^^  This  lat- 
ter diviriioii  or  militia  einhroces  those  who  air 
nut  included  in  the  auuual  coutiugent  for  the 
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standinp  army,  In  numl»or  aiKJut  2{M1.000  iin- 
nually,  nrjfl  thow  who  have  completed  their  m'rv- 
ice  either  in  the  active  arniy  or  the  reHervo« 
There  are  dilFerenl  re|»ulation«  for  tlie  rwniit* 
meiit  of  the  Coaaack  and  AKiiitic  forces  as  well 
o«  for  exemptions  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Cossacks,  however,  have  a peace  ef- 
fective Rtrenpth  of  05,930  men  and  52,400  horses, 
ami  of  thes«‘  it  was  estimated  that  in  100!)  not 
more  than  58,000  were  permanently  witli  the 
cftlore.  Tills  force,  liowever,  could  readily  be 
raised  to  a wvir  strenjrth  of  almiit  150.000  men 
with  4000  ofllcers,  and  as  every  ahIe-lK>die<l  Cos- 
sack not  in  reirnlar  service  is  required  to  supply 
nml  maintain  Ills  own  horse  and  t»e  in  readiness 
for  military  duty,  this  portion  of  the  army  may 
lie  seen  to  fioKs<‘ss  considerable  strenffth.  The 
KiiMiiin  army  in  Kurope  is  distrlhiitefl  through 
nine  military  districts,  including  Finland,  tin* 
(’auenima,  and  the  territory  of  the  Don  f'ossacks 
and  embraw's  20  corps.  Statistics  as  to  the 
etrength  of  the  Ttiissinn  army  were  not  nvail- 
nblc.  but  the  following  tnhlc'  gives  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  peace  estahlishment : 


Ruropc  and  the  Caucasus 

Infantry Iloa  nattalinni arfion 

Cavalry 71H  S<jujulronn llrt/>oo 


4srt  Field  ))attcri(*s 
XfSQ  Cumpanit-H  Fortress  Art. 


Artiller)-.... 

Enaimvrs ISS  Compnok-s JU.ono 

Army  Scrriccs M,ooo 


) .... 


Asiatic  Russia 

InOiotry Dathilions 8J,ono 

Cavalry ttl  .SttuAilmns 14,000 

Ar»iii«pi-  S 104  Field  ntiUeries  \ 

Enaim-em  117  Companies SAW 

Army  Servleea 5^>oo 

Total 1244)00 


According  to  tlie  budget  the  total  p«*ttoe  ef- 
fective was  estinmi<^I  at  1,384.000,  in  which 
wvre  included  the  frontier  guards,  the  gendar- 
merie, and  the  Cossacks.  On  a war  footing  the 
Ktissinn  active  army  would  have  n strength  of 
!ilx>ut  50..500  nffictT.s  and  2.8.55,000  men.  includ- 
ing 1,702.000  infantry  and  lOfi.OOO  cavalry, 
riii.s  army  of  course  would  l»e  widely  distributed 
ind  not  efreetive  in  any  one  part  of  tlie  empire. 
Po  thifl  active  army  must  ht'  added  the  avail- 
hle  triK>ps  of  the  reserve,  »»stimated  nt  1.004,- 
•(«),  frontier  battalions  41.(H)0.  and  Co.ssneks 
42,000;  and  the  territorial  reserve  of  alNUit 
.OOO.OOO  nml  the  (>|»oltschenie  of  l,300,f>00. 
lie  wnr  strength  of  Kussia  was  estimated  at 
'tween  4.000.0(H)  and  5.000,000,  but  it  was  con- 
<lere(l  very  dml^tful  whether  oven  two-thirds 
thia  f(>rw  could  l)0  put  into  the  field  or 
obili/.oil  within  a ronsonable  space  of  time. 
The  nnniial  contingent  of  recruits  for  the 
iMKian  nriny  in  1900.  as  fixed  by  the  Council 
tho  Kinf»ire  and  tla*  Ihinin  was  the  same  as 
1008,  namely,  450, .53.5  men.  Of  the.se  432,- 
9 were  asHigned  to  the  army  proper.  14,500  to 
j frontier  guards,  and  055MJ  to  the  navy.  In 
lition  there  were  over  10.0(H)  ('ossacks.  'There 
oon.'thh'rahle  evasion  of  tin*  compulsory 
n'ee.  ^-specially  on  the  part  of  the  .lewish 
Illation,  and  in  1008  the  miml«‘r  found  fit 
military  service  was  17.020  less  tliati  llie 
txiiifcnt  fixed  by  the  Duma.  The  military 


hudgi*t  for  1000,  approved  by  the  (’oiincU  of  Ihu 
Kmpiix*  and  the  Duma,  amomited  to  T40,300,000, 
beHides  iflti  e.xtraordinary  charge  of  £1,001,400 
for  exirenses  on  account  of  the  Kusso-Japanesc 
War. 

(fOVFRif MKXT.  All  executive,  legi.slative,  and 
judicial  jiowers  are  vestwl  in  the  Emjx*ror.  The 
Council  of  the  Empire  (partly  ap|>ointive,  partly 
tdective)  and  the  Duma  have  equal  legislative 
powers.  The  third  Duma  has  l«s*n  in  session 
since  Xovemlver  1 (14),  1007.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  empire  is  accomplished  through  var- 
ious lioards  or  high  councils — the  Si-nate,  the 
Holy  Symsl,  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  and 
the  Council  of  Ministers.  The  Emperor  of  all 
the  Uiiftsias  (l!)0!>),  Nicholas  II.,  was  Isirn  May 
0 (18),  18(18;  married,  Novemlier  14  (20),  1801, 
to  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse.  He  sucewded  to  tho 
throne  OctolH*r  20  (November  1),  1804.  The  heir- 
apparent  is  the  Hraiid-Duko  Alexis  Nicholaye- 
vitch  (Czarevitch),  born  July  30  (August  12), 
1004.  The  heads  of  departnieiita  in  1000  were 
ns  follows;  President  of  the  Council  of  tlie 
Empire,  M.  O.  AkimofT;  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
P.  A.  Stolypin;  Minister  of  the  Im|MTial  House- 
hold. General  V.  R.  (Raron)  de  Frodericksz; 
Foreign  Affairs,  A.  P.  IsvoUky;  War,  General 
\V.  A.  Siikhomlinoff;  Murine,  V’ice-Admiral  E. 
A.  VoyevfKlsky;  Justice.  J.  O.  8tclieglovit<iff; 
Public  Instruction,  A.  N.  Schwartz;  Finance, 
W'.  N.  Kokovtzoff;  Commerce  and  Inihistry,  VV. 
J.  Tiniiriaseff;  Communications.  S.  V.  Uuk'hloff; 
Procurator-General  of  tlie  Holy  Synofl,  8.  M. 
Lukiaiioff;  Agriculture,  A.  VV.  Krivochevn; 
State  Comptroller,  P.  A.  Kharitonoff.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Duma,  N.  A.  Kliomiakoff. 

The  government  of  Poland  is  absolutely  in- 
coriKirated  with  that  of  Kiissia,  and  the  eniploy- 
incnt  of  the  Polish  language  for  any  public 
purpose  is  prohibited. 

Jn  the  Raltic  Provinces  the  Russian  language 
is  obligatory  for  all  jmhlic  purjKvses,  as  well 
as  in  the  University  oi  Dorpnt,  which  hna  been 
deprived  of  all  privileges  of  self-government. 
The  administration  headquarters  has  been  trans- 
ferrcKl  from  Dorpat  (wliosc  name  has  been 
altered  to  Yuriev)  to  Riga. 

UlSTOBT 

Aoii.aria:^  Law.  The  agrarian  question  has 
lK»en  the  most  iinjiortant  one  licfore  the  country. 
The  fir.st  two  Dumas  desireil  a too  radical  solu- 
tion of  the  prohlern  and  their  aiins  w’cre,  in  tlic 
cireumstuiiws,  wholly  inipraeticable.  The  third 
Duma,  which  was  cliosim  as  a result  of  tlio 
wholly  arbitrary  action  of  tin*  government  on  <i 
principle  tliat  excluded  genuine  popular  repre- 
>entation,  did  not  rethn’t  In  any  sense  tho  desires 
of  the  iHHiple,  but  rather  those  of  the  large 
landowners,  in  accordance  with  its  eonstitu- 
tituial  privilege,  the  government  promulgate  a 
provisional  law  dealing  with  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion, Kuhject  to  the  8iihju*quent  approval  of 
•Parliament.  This  provisional  law  of  H)00  wna 
accepted  by  tlie  Diimn  in  its  second  session.  It 
dill  not  go  far  toward  nMu-tlng  tho  wishes  of  the 
reformers,  hut  it  neverthekss  effected  a breach 
in  the  old  Kystem,  and  it  was  thought  that  if 
projM*rIy  e.\c*cuted,  it  W’ould  lend  eventually  to 
Hie  Euro|)eani/.ing  of  tlic  land  system.  It  at 
least  pivpar<‘d  the  way  for  the  alsdition  of  tlie 
system  of  eomimmal  pnqHTty  emlaxliixl  in  the 
Russian  miV.  it  provided  that  every  cultivator 
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with  a imrccl  of  land,  oven  if  the  land  was  held 


as  a part  of  the  mir,  should  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  jKm>«*s«j(.n  become  the  ahiwdute  pro- 
prietor. Many  HjKf<?hes  were  made  .si^ainHt  it  by 
menilH'rs  of  the  Left,  wlio  dts.dared  that  it 
pillaj^iMl  tlie  fKM>rer  jM-asant  on  Udialf  of  the  rich 
one.  The  rich  [wasant  who  worked  the  soil  ac- 
quired n projwrty  rij;ht,  while  the  jKJor  man  who 
worked  in  a city  and  therefore  could  not  culti- 
vate his  slwire  in  the  niiV  forfeit**!!  the  rijrht. 
Approval  of  the  law  was  voted  by  a larpe 
majority.  Mmlerate  opinion  inclined  to  the  view 
that  it  was  an  important  step  in  the  rij»ht  di- 
rection. It  did  not  settle  the  question,  which 
was  still  o|K*n,  but  it  prepared  a way  out  of 
the  difTiculty. 

The  UEiJciors  Question.  Relipimis  liberty 
W’as  a prominent  feature  of  the  Manifestos  of 
April  and  October,  llMh'i.  Tlie  clor^*  and  the 
reactionary  element  penerally  were  «»p|K)sed  to 
ony  measure  that  enforced  this  principle.  The 
Church  was  the  basis  of  the  Russian  bureau- 
crncy,  and  the  firm  siipj>orter  of  the  jfovernment. 
All  the  poverninp  chtss**H  were  Orthodox.  In 
spite  of  the  Manifestos,  the  povernment  planned 
to  restrict  in  important  respects  the  principle 
of  religious  IIlK-rty.  It  wislietl  to  forbid  any 
change  from  Orthoiloxy  to  a non-Christian  faith. 
Tlie  extremists  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand 
that  no  one  should  Ik*  |>ermilted  to  abjure  the 
Orthotlox  faith  except  after  a period  of  forty 
days,  during  which  he  had  listened  to  tlie  ad- 
monitions of  the  clergy.  Tlio  memliers  of  the 
Right  formulat«*d  this  plan  by  which  a cs*rtificate 
must  !>e  protluwMl  by  anyone  who  wished  to 
change  his  faith,  setting  forth  tlwit  for  forty 
days  the  clergy  liail  lalwired  with  him  in  vain. 
In  spite  of  these  efforts  and  the  opposition  of 
M.  Stolypin,  the  Duma  Biicc*H*ded  in  carrying 
through  u modiTate  measure,  insuring  a fair 
degree  of  religious  lila-rty.  It  gave  anyone  the 
right  to  clwiiige  his  faith  and  even  to  lieconic  a 
non-Christian.  On  this  last  point  the  hill  en- 
countered vigorous  opposithm.  M.  Stolypin 
protested  strongly  against  proclaiming  fn*i-dom 
of  conversion  from  a Christian  to  a non-('hris- 
tian  faith.  Nevertheless  it  was  carried  and  it 
jK*rmitted  any  ]K*rson  to  descrilie  himself  as  a 
professor  of  no  erwd.  As  it  n*<juire<l  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council  of  Suite  and  the  ('xar,  how- 
ever. it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  go  into 
eff»*ct. 

The  Qi’kstiox  as  to  the  Power  op  the 
Pi'BSE,  According  to  tlu*  fundamental  laws  of 
the  eiiqiirc  tin;  C/Jir  has  exclusive  conifwleiice 
in  military  an«l  naval  matters.  Doubt  lias 
existed,  however,  as  to  tlie  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  army  >nml  navy  budgets.  Parlia- 
mentary control  in  all  financial  matters  lM*ing 
the  essence  of  constitutional  government,  tho 
s<*ttlemont  of  this  question  wxis  of  great  imptir- 
tnnee  to  the  C’onstitutiomilists.  Tlie  Octobrist 
leader,  M.  (toutehknff,  had  dirwtiil  his  iwdicy 
t(*ward  the  tvv<jfold  aim  of  strengthening  con- 
Blitutionul  government  and  improving  the  army 
and  navy.  He  int<*rpreted  tlie  laws  entiix’ly  in 
favor  of  the  Duma  as  ri’gnrds  the  control  of  the 
army  and  navy  financial  items,  ami  he  believed 
that  in  this  res|s*et  the  Premier.  M.  SUilypin, 
was  in  aeeonl  with  him.  The  first  part  of  the 
Naval  Ihidget  accordingly  was  voted  liy  tlic 
Duma.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Right  us  an  in- 
fraction of  the  lm|M>rial  prerogative,  ami  the 
Right  at  the  same  time  lM*li**ving  that  M.  St«dy- 
pin  would  stand  by  the  Duma  in  this  course,  at- 


tacki*<i  him  as  a LilsTul.  The  Czar  refused  to 
sanction  this  financial  vote  of  the  Duma,  regsrd- 
ing  it  as  an  infringement  on  his  privilrgci 
Hence  a ministerial  crisis  was  expected,  as  it 
was  8up|Kised  that  M.  Stolypin  would  rt- 
sign  rather  than  k**ep  the  office  after 
such  a violation  of  constitutional  prio- 
ciples.  On  May  11  the  Cxar  refused  his 
resignation,  and  M.  Stolypin  decidefl  to  retiio 
his  portfolio  and  submit  to  the  action  of  the 
government.  This  greatly  damagi'd  his  prestige 
with  the  lil»eral  element  of  the  Duma,  and  it 
did  not  Biicoee<l  in  winning  over  the  Right,  which 
continued  to  distrust  him.  To  conciliate  the 
latter.  M.  Stolypin  immeilintely  brought  in  s 
proposal,  which  appealed  very  strongly  to  the 
“ Nationalist  ” sentiment,  for  the  Russification 
of  eastern  Poland.  The  gffVernment  bill  for 
this  purjKise  turned  tho  eastern  part  of  Poland 
into  a Russian  government,  to  be  known  as  the 
lX*partment  of  Khelm.  It  abolished  all  Catholic 
ff-tes,  prohibited  \he  use  of  the  Polish  language 
in  schools  and  in  all  Rocial,  political  and 
economic  institutions,  prevented  tlie  sale  of 
kinds  to  poles,  and  promoted  its  sale  to  Ra* 
sians.  The  measure  was  sharply  criticised  by  the 
Poles.  Among  the  arguments  used  against  it 
was  that  it  violated  the  Tr«*aty  of  Vienna  and 
destroyed  the  national  life  of  Poland.  One  of 
tlie  arguments  advanecxl  by  the  friends  of  the 
measure  was  that  it  would  k«i*p  the  HuthenUo 
converta.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Poland  tliere 
were  304,0n0  Rutlienians  and  310.000  Poles. 
The  Ruthenkins  were  regarded  by  the  Nation- 
alists as  Russians,  and  they  had  b«*en  forcibly 
converted  to  Russian  Orthodoxy  in  1875-tJ. 
though  for  nearly  3(M)  years — that  is.  aince  tb^ 
I’nhm  of  Brest  in  1500 — they  had  been  united 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  After  the 
Miinifestoa  of  1P06  many  of  these  converta  re- 
turned to  C.atholieism.  The  Russians  feared 
that  the  niimbt‘r  of  these  Uniatea  would  in- 
crease. Hence  the  stringency  of  the  regulations 
against  Catholic  ohservancea. 

The  Azii-'f  Case.  In  January  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  that  M.  ArofT,  chief  of 
the  Russian  revolutionary  .socialistB,  hsu\  l>ecD 
cited  ln*forc  the  tribunal  of  tlK?  revolutionary 
parly  and  aceu.sed  of  Iwing  in  the  p4iy  of  ibc 
police  since  1000  as  an  afient-provomteur  and 
reHjwinsihle  for  the  “terrorist  outragi»ss,”  includ- 
ing the  iiHsaasinution  of  von  Plehve,  tho  Grand 
Duke  Sergius,  and  the  (Jovernor  Hogdimovicb 
It  was  also  allegtHl  at  the  time  of  his  exposure 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a plot  against  the  life  of 
the  Crar.  As  a result  of  the  exposure  of  AreiT. 
M.  T>opiikhin,  former  director  of  the  police  de- 
partment, was  arrested.  Much  sympathy  with 
1dm  was  expressed  in  tho  newspa|K?rs,  and  a 
strict  invi*atigation  of  the  charges  against  him 
was  ilemiiiuled.  He  was  In'lieved  to  be  a victim 
of  revenge,  having,  it  was  said,  always  oppf^sed 
the  employment  of  such  men  as  AzefT  and  the  old 
system  o/  ogmis^provociitcura.  In  aemic  quar- 
ters the  arrest  of  Ix>puk)dn  was  attributed  to 
the  offense  which  he  liad  caused  the  governmen* 
by  his  memorandum  to  the  first  Duma,  referring 
to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  pogroms. 
When  the  matter  mine  up  in  the  Duma  on  Keb- 
runry  24.  the  Premier  declared  that  the  govem- 
ment  wouM  prosecute  vigorously  any  agents 
who  comndtteil  crimes,  but  that  it  had  no  evi- 
dence that  Azeff  was  guilty  of  criminal  act*. 
Ijitcr.  after  a delude  on  the  AzofT  affair,  the 
Duma  voted  coalidcuco  iu  the  guvermuent's 
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course.  The  trial  of  l..opukhin  began  on  May 
11.  The  charge*  against  him  was  that  he  had 
commiinicatoil  to  the  terrorists  confidential  in- 
formation in  regard  to  AzefT,  that  he  was  Inv 
Heated  in  seditious  morements,  and  that  he 
ad  committed  treaumahio  acts.  Ivopukhin,  on 
his  own  Ix'half.  said  that  he  had  suspecte<l  AzefT 
of  douhle-dealing.  and  wften  he  heard  of  his 
plan  to  murder  the  O.ar.  he  thmigiit  it  Ida  duty 
to  unmask  him.  The  sentence  was  five  years 
penal  servitude,  but  it  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  Sil>eria.  The  methods  pursued  by  the 
government  in  the  trial  were  generally  criticised. 

Other  Matters  Betore  the  Duma.  Before 
the  prorogation  of  the  Duma  on  January  2 to 
February  2,  Professor  MilyukofT  introduced  a 
resolution  against  the  infliction  of  the  death 
penalty.  This  arose  from  the  death  sentence 
im^xis^  on  thirty-two  workingmen  for  having 
taken  part  in  a railway  strike  three  years 
before.  The  Right  made  violent  speeches  agaiinst 
tlKJ  motion.  On  its  rejection  the  entire  op]>osi- 
tion  left  the  House.  Subsequently  tlie  con- 
demned workmen  were  reprieved  by  the  Czar. 
In  March  a debate  arose  In  the  Duma  on  an 
interpellation  of  the  govemment  as  to  the  al- 
leged illegal  emission  of  bonds  by  private  rail- 
guaranteed  by  the  government.  But  the 
discusHion  was  cut  off  by  the  Finance  ^linister*s 
appeal  to  the  special  authority  of  the  Czar  in 
tlie  matter,  and  by  his  assertion  that  the  Duma 
bad  no  right  to  interfere*  with  the  affairs  of 
raila'ays  guaranteed  bv  the  government.  The 
Right  offered  a petition  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  asking  for  prf>ceedtngs  against  M.  Mar- 
kufT  for  disrespect  to  the  autocracy,  but  r<*ceived 
the  reply  that  the  laws  did  not  justify  such 
proceedings.  Markoff  then  petition^  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Duma  for  a formal  charge  of  lese- 
majesty,  At  the  end  of  March  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  submitted  a project  of  tarifT  revision 
to  the  Duma  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
exportation  of  Russian  goods.  The  debate  on 
the  navy  estimates  began  on  March  flO.  The 
credit  for  the  new  battleships  was  rejected.  A 
ihdiuto  occurred  in  the  Duma  at  the  close  of 
March  on  the  subj»*ot  of  the  Poles,  in  the  course 
of  which  Professor  MilyukofT,  the  leader  of  tl»e 
Cimstitiitional  Democnits,  and  others  protesUd 
ugninst  the  insulting  language  employed  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice  in  his  refusal  to  up|x>mt 
poles  ns  juilges  in  Poland.  Karly  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  the  Octol>rist  motion  for  restric- 
tion of  the  <ieath  sentence  by  court  martini  waa 
carrii-<!  against  the  votes  of  the  Right,  by  the 
uid  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats.  The  de- 
bate on  conscription  occurred  in  May.  the  ?^x- 
treme  Right  accusing  the  Jews  of  eva^ling  the 
law.  During  the  past  year  out  of  64,000  Jews, 
26.098  failed  to  obey  the  conscription  summons. 
The  attitude  of  tlie  Jews  in  this  matter  was 
explained  by  some  as  due  to  their  inequality 
before  the  law.  A question  arose  in  May  from 
the  pro|)osal  of  the  Kxtreme  Right  to  change 
the  electoral  laws  in  tl«e  southwestern  prov- 
inces so  as  to  prevent  the  eb-ction  of  Polish 
landholders  to  the  upper  house.  Hut  the 
l*reniier  adviscfl  a eomproniise  measure  whereby 
the  elections  in  tbow  provinces  were  deferred 
for  a year.  Toward  the  end  of  .June  the  nieas- 
ure  passe<l  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  Its  pmvi- 
sions  were  wholly  for  Uk*  advantage  of  the  Rus- 
sian element  an«l  to  the  detriment  of  the  P<»Ies. 
The  bill  cimeerning  the  status  eastern  Poland 
was  referred  to  a committee  at  the  beginning 


of  June,  in  spite  of  the  Poles*  demand  for 
immediate  reje<*tion.  In  the  wei*k  ending  June 
12,  the  budgi't  for  11K)9  was  adoptetl.  At  the 
same  time  the  bill  for  religious  fre<“dora  renche<l 
its  third  reading.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  June  15,  and  reassembled  on  Octoljer  2.3. 

Firi.and.  On  February  18.  the  Finnish  Diet 
vwBS  assembleil,  but  it  was  dissolved  a week 
later  on  account  of  the  Speaker’s  reference  to 
grievances  in  his  reply  to  the  Czar’s  opening 
address  (see  Fi!VI.and.  paragraph  on  UUtory). 
In  April  a dispute  arose  between  the  .Senate  and 
the  Imperial  government  in  regard  to  a con- 
stitutional question,  the  Czar  having  implied 
that  a measure  ought  not  to  have  lxx*n  referred 
to  him  becRUsi*  it  was  passtnl  by  the  Diet  w'hich 
was  afterwards  dissolved,  un<l  the  Senate  having 
protested  against  this  view  as  violative  of  Fin- 
nish law.  As  a result,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Finnish  Senate  and  four  S«‘nator8  resigned 
their  8«»ats.  The  chief  issue,  however,  was  the 
demand  of  the  Tinperial  governnH*nt  that  hilla 
affecting  (he  Imperial  inter«*sts  Hhould  he  sub- 
mittcfl  in  advance  to  tin*  joint  consideration  of 
the  .'Secretary  of  State  for  Finland  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  This  and  other  constitu- 
tional questions  were  referred  to  the  Russo-Fin- 
nish  Commission,  whose  appointment  was  an- 
nounced early  in  August.  Us  membership  con- 
sisted of  five  Russisns,  five  Finns  and  a Rus- 
sian chairman,  and  its  programme  included  the 
drafting  of  proposals  for  the  regulation  of  the 
issuance  of  laws  of  general  Inifterial  interest 
concerning  Finland.  On  October  14  an  Imperial 
rescript  waa  issued,  transferring  from  the  Fin- 
nish Diet  to  the  Imperial  I>«*giHlRturo  legisla- 
tion as  to  military  service,  and  in  the  meantime 
requiring  Finland  to  pay  an  annual  contribution 
into  the  Imp<>rial  treasury.  On  November  17 
the  Diet,  after  an  all-night  session,  refused  to 
accept  this  measure,  and  on  tlie  following  day  it 
was  dissolved  by  the  C/.ar’s  order.  The  new  elec- 
tions were  to  he  held  on  February  1,  1910. 
Meanwhile  the  Riisso-F'lnnish  Commission  had 
failed  to  agree,  and  there  s^'cmed  little  chance 
of  reconciling  the  demand  of  Finland  on  the 
one  hand  for  a separate  army  and  legislative 
inik“pendeiu‘<*  with  the  Russian  insistence'  on  the 
sul»or<iination  of  Finnish  atTairs  to  tin*  Duma 
and  on  the  nsluction  of  autonomy.  It  r)<»Hed  its 
s<‘ssion  with  a v(Re  of  the  Rns>iian  nmjorily  for 
reducing  the  Finnish  (‘onstitiition  to  the  status 
of  provinckil  autonomy.  The  Finnish  nipniU*rs 
feared  the  estahlishment  of  a military  dictator- 
ship would  follow. 

Thk  Czar’h  Vihits.  The  Czar,  during  a 
eriiiso  on  tlie  Imprial  yacht,  met  the  Kniyieror 
William  at  Hjiirkd,  on  June  17.  On  this  occa- 
sion a British  vessel  was  fin*d  upon  by  a Rus- 
sian destroyer  l>ecsu8e.  through  an  error  on  the 
part  of  its  pilot,  it  w*cnt  tw  near  the  Czar’s 
yacht.  Tlie  shot  did  some  injury  to  the  steamer 
and  wound<‘(!  a fireman.  The  usual  (wrdialities 
€xpn*SRC<l  lielween  the  two  monarchs  were  not 
regarded  as  likely  to  modify  Russian  foreign 
pidicy.  On  .Inne  26  tlie  ( Z4ir  and  Czarina 
visited  Slwkliolin.  At  tlie  end  of  July  the  Czar, 
on  IkvuiI  the  Imperial  yacht,  was  met  at  Clier- 
Ixiiirg  by  the  Bresiilent  of  the  French  Kepuhlic, 
and  on  .\iigust  2 |»issed  the  Kiigli.sh  coast, 
where  a cordial  weleome  was  apcord»*il  to  the 
lm|>erlnl  visitor  by  King  Jvlwanl.  An  immense 
naval  review  was  ladd,  banquets  w-ere  given,  and 
many  cordial  sfMSH'hes  Interchanged  («w»p  (jRr\T 
Britain,  paragraphs  on  i/»«fory)  The  Czar 
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was  aeconipaniod  by  liis  Foreign  Minister,  M. 
lavolnky,  who  referred  to  the  friendly  relations 
betwe<‘n  England  and  nussia,  l>ut  declared  tliat 
they  were  in  no  witte  ineonipotible  with  the  I>e8t 
relations  with  Oermaiiy,  or  any  other  country. 
In  S4*ptemlH*r  the  Czar  visited  the  Crimea,  where 
he  was  r«*ceived  with  marks  of  popular  favor. 
In  Ootol>er  occurred  the  meetinjf  with  the  King 
of  Italy  at  Uaccunigi  (see  Italy,  paragraphs 
on  Hiniory). 

Oriuni  Evkxts.  During  lOOR  the  number  of 
executions  were  reporte<l  at  7H2  as  against  627 
in  the  previous  year.  In  January  a number  of 
St.  IVtershurg  j>apers  were  fined  for  repeating 
the  reports  in  foreign  journals  that  the  Rus- 
sian police  were  responsible  for  terrorist  out- 
rages. M.  ShipofT,  who  had  resignetl  his  posi- 
tion as  Minister  of  Commerce,  was  succeeded  in 
January  by  M,  TimirlarefT,  who  was  succeeded  in 
turn  in  November  by  M.  TimashefT,  the  governor 
of  the  State  Bank.  In  February  the  Procurator, 
M.  P.  Isvolsky,  resigned,  and  was  succee<ied  by 
M.  Lukianod,  who  was  professedly  more  con- 
servative in  policy.  At  the  St.  Petersburg  con- 
ference  on  the  coast  trade  in  the  Far  East  it 
wiis  resolved  that  after  Octolier  14,  IftOO,  steam 
traffic  under  foreign  (lags  should  be  abolished, 
but  that  the  Cto%*ernor-General  of  the  Amur 
Territory  might  permit,  until  October  14,  1013, 
a few  foreign  Tes.«els  to  make  single  trips,  and 
until  that  date  the  sailing  trade  might  continue 
along  the  coast  to  Korea  as  far  as  Olga  Bay. 
The  UussO'British  Chamber  of  Commerce  held 
its  first  meeting  on  .March  20.  This  institution 
promised  to  be  successful  in  its  object  of  pro- 
moting commercial  friendship  betwj*en  the  two 
countries.  It  invite<l  the  London  and  other  Eng- 
lish Chambers  of  Commerce  to  visit  St.  Peters- 
burg on  October  20.  An  arrangement  was  made 
by  the  London  and  St.  Petersburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  the  holding  of  a Kiissktn  exhibi- 
tion in  London  in  1011.  In  April  the  Gogol 
centenary  was  celebrated.  In  May  General 
Stoessel  and  Admiral  NebogatofT  were  released 
from  the  fortress  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
fined. On  June  24  a deputation  from  the  Duma, 
including  the  president,  M.  HomiakolT,  the 
leoiler  of  the  Octobrists,  M.  (JoutehkofT,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  Profes- 
sor MilyukofT,  visite<l  lx>ndon  at  the  invitation 
of  u cjuiiniittee,  with  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  both  countries.  They  were  hospit- 
ably ent«Ttained  in  I^ondon,  Liverpool,  Edin- 
burgh and  Oxford,  and  titeir  visit  did  much  to 
clarify  public  opinion  in  England  as  to  tlio  sitisa- 
tion  in  Kussia.  On  July  23  a local  military 
tribunal  passed  sentence  oii  a number  of  persons 
who  were  accused  of  b<‘Ionging  to  a revolutionary 
STKrlety  in  the  Government  of  Kursk.  It  con- 
<lenine<l  nine  to  death,  including  one  member  of 
the  second  Duma,  twenty-five  to  penal  s«>rvi- 
tude,  including  a nienilwr  of  the  first  Duma,  and 
tliirty-four  to  imprisonment  in  a setlh*ment.  It 
acquitted  twenty.  In  the  autumn  of  1U09,  the 
rule  aa  to  the  admission  of  the  .Tews  to  the  Bus- 
sinn  unu’ersities  was  rigidly  enforced  by  the 
administration  of  the  Dimm.  The  rule  fixed,  on 
the  Itasis  of  their  prof»r)rtion  to  the  total  p<q»nlu- 
tion,  the  nmnlN'r  of  .lewish  eamlidates  at  3 (>er 
o<'Mt.,  hut  it  IkuI  not  Is-en  strictly  regard*^!  and 
a larger  jM*rtM'iitage  of  .lews  htul  Is'en  admittinl. 
Under  .M.  .‘v-hwarz  as  Minister  of  Education,  the 
administration  hecatiH?  more  strict,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  IP08,  the  Council  of  Ministers  de- 
cided upou  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  3 \>et 


cent,  limitation;  but  the  courses  had  alreadv 
begun,  and  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of 
inoft  that  the  rule  went  into  complete  efferL 
The  universities  construetl  tlie  rule  in  « lil'crsl 
spirit  as  applying  not  to  the  total  number  of 
Jews  in  tlie  university,  but  to  the  number  of 
admissions,  and  the  University  of  Moscow  ad- 
mitted 60  Jews,  although  the  nuinber  of  Jews  in 
tl>e  Uniwrsity  wo.s  5 per  cent.  The  Minis- 
ter immtMliately  issued  a circular  insisting  on 
the  application  of  the  rule  to  the  I'niversitv 
total.  So  the  60  applicants  were  refused  and 
could  not,  according  to  the  law  of  the  pale,  even 
remain  in  the  city. 

Rich  dep<»sits  of  copper  and  coal  were  re- 
ported to  liave  been  found  in  the  Khirgiz  steppe 
region,  at  tlie  end  of  August.  On  Octolier  15, 
tlie  Finance  Minister,  M.  Kokovtsoff,  in  hii 
speech  reviewing  the  state  of  the  finances, 
said  that  there  would  be  no  new  tax. 
that  credit  had  l>een  iniprovwl,  that  the  v^alue  of 
securities  had  ristm  21  and  in  some  cases  23  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  only  new  duty  was  that  on 
cigarettes.  The  bi-eentennial  of  the  battle  of 
Piiltowa  was  celebrated  on  July  10  by  a parade 
at  Pultowa.  and  monuments  were  unveiled  in 
many  of  the  cities.  On  July  9 the  foundation 
stone  of  Peter  Bridge  was  laid.  The  plan  for 
tlie  new  railway  in  the  Caucasus  was  being 
pushed  through,  and  the  I^ndon  market  re- 
sponded readily  with  subscriptions.  It  was  de- 
cided that  four  Dreodnoughis  should  be  laid 
down  on  June  17.  They  were  to  be  built  bv 
British  engineers.  An  important  sanitary  pro- 
gramme was  undertaken  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
June,  involving  a system  of  drainage  under  a 
government  special  commission,  at  a cost  esti- 
mated at  lOO.tHJO.OOO  rubles.  On  December  22, 
Colonel  KarpofT,  C hief  of  the  Secret  Police  of 
St.  Petersburg,  waa  killed  by  a bomb  at  a 
suburban  lodging  house,  occupied  by  a man 
named  Voskresensky.  The  latter  was  captured 
by  the  police,  who  also  made  a number  of  otlwr 
arrests.  The  crime  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  outcome  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 
For  iiifurmation  concerning  Russia's  foreign  re- 
lations, see  articles  AusTRiA-Hr.voABY.  Balkax 
OfKSTio.v,  Chftte,  Great  Britai.v,  Italy,  a.vh 
Tl'BKKY,  paragraphs  on  ll%9tory. 

RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  CHUBCH.  See 

Greek  Chvbcu. 

BUTQERS  COm«EGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  New  Brunswick,  X.  J-, 
founded  in  1706.  Tlie  uttendance  in  1901)  was 
about  400  students,  with  42  memliers  of  the 
faculty.  There  were  in  the  library  69.1  S9  vol- 
umes. During  the  year  special  gifts  wore  re- 
ceived to  the  amount  of  aUnit  $50,000.  During 
the  year  William  I.  Chamlierlain.  profes.sor  of 
mental  philosophy  and  logic,  resigned,  and  his 
position  was  fill^  for  the  year  by  Walter  T. 
Marvin  of  Princeton  University.  An  engineer- 
ing building  has  In'cn  en*c(«‘d  at  a c<iRt  of  $75.- 
(MMI  and  (M]uipp('d  at  a cost  of  $20,«H)0.  Dur- 
ing 1909  a chemistry  building  was  iioing  erected 
at  a cost  of  $(i0.0(H).  The  pniductive  funds  of 
the  c«dl»‘gp  aniomit  to  nlHuit  $740,000.  The 
pre«i<lcnt  is  W.  II.  S.  Denmrest.  I).  1). 

RYE.  TIm?  grow’ing  seasfin  of  1909  was  well 
suited  to  the  development  of  the  rye  crap  and 
the  favorable  weather  after  .May  1 ha4^1  an  espe- 
cially good  efTcct.  Till*  rye  crop  is  not  well 
distrilmted  over  the  Unile<i  States  and  can  bs 
regarded  aa  a staple  crtip  vely  \n  \l«cbik’a^« 
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WiHconain,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  where  it  to  have  a 

more  or  less  permanent  plaee  in  the  crop  rota- 
tions, especially  in  the  three  States  last  men- 
tione<l.  A reduction  in  the  yield  of  this  year 
was  mainly  caused  by  continued  hot  and  dry 
weather  in  Pennsylvania,  which  made  a short 
cr^  in  that  State. 

The  rye  crop  of  IflOft,  according?  to  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  amounted  to  32.23D.OOO  bushels 
produced  on  2,006,000  acres.  In  1008  the  cor- 
responding figures  were  31,H51,(KK)  and  1,048,- 
000.  respectively.  The  total  value  in  1009  was 
$23,809,000.  This  year's  total  production  rank.s 
third  among  the  crops  since  I860,  and  the  total 
value  second,  being  the  highest  since  1801.  In 
only  8 States  did  the  crop  of  1009  exceed  a 
million  bushels.  The  leading  State,  Pennsyl- 
vania, produced  5,508.000  bushels  on  .SttO.OOO 
acres;  Michigan.  5,425,000  bushels  on  350.000 
acres;  Wisconsin,  4,727,000  bushels  on  200.000 
acres;  New  York,  2,720.000  bushels  on  160,000 
acres;  Minnesota,  2.280,000  bushels  on  120,000 
acres;  Nebraska,  1.320,000  bushels  on  80.000 
acres;  New  Jersey.  1,288,000  bushels  on  70.000 
acres,  and  Illinois,  1.264,000  bushels  on  71.000 
acres.  In  the  Southern  and  the  Western  States 
comparatively  little  rye  is  grow’n.  California, 
however,  has  an  annual  production  of  about 
800.000  bushels. 

T1)e  world’s  rye  production  for  this  year  is 
estimated  at  24  million  bushels  greater  than 
in  1908,  when  it  amounted  to  1,587.08.3,000 
bushels.  Russia  is  the  leading  rye-producing 
country  of  the  world,  and  the  Russian  crop  for 
1000  is  estimated  at  more  than  700,000.000 
bushels.  Germany,  which  ranks  next  to  Russia, 
produced  about  425,000,000  bushels  on  an  area 
of  15.145.000  acres.  All  of  this  acreage,  except 
about  250.000  acres,  was  winter  rj'e.  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  usually  ranks  third,  is  said  to 
have  yielded  about  150.000.000  bushels.  France 
roduced,  according  to  estimatet;,  60,580,000 
ushels  on  3,067.000  acres. 

Rye  grows  with  fair  success  in  high  northern 
agricultural  latitudes  and  is  giving  good  prom- 
ise in  parts  of  Alaska,  where  cultural  tebts  have 
been  made  by  the  experiment  stations.  It  also 
8{>ems  quite  drought-resistant,  and  quite  fair 
yiehls  have  been  secured  in  dry  regions  with 
dry-furniiiig  methods.  Tl»e  rye  acreage  for  1010 
is  1.2  fMT  cent.  larg<*r  than  that  of  1000  and 
the  condition  of  fall  growth  is  very  good. 
SAGE  FOUNDATION.  See  CiiABlTY  Ob- 

GAMZATIOX. 

ST.  ANDREW,  Bbothkbhood  or.  An  or- 
ganization of  the  Protestant  Kpiscojml  Churcli, 
established  for  the  spread  of  religious  faith 
among  young  men.  The  24th  annual  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Providence,  R.  1..  October  13- 
17.  with  an  attendance  of  about  1000  delegates. 
During  the  year  many  important  State  con- 
ventions were  held,  as  well  as  several  large 
district  conventions,  including  the  tri-diocesan 
convention  at  Washington.  The  Brotherhood 
numbers  825  wnior  chapters  iirMl  525  junior 
chapters.  The  total  nuiiilsT  of  memlMTs,  senior 
and  junior,  is  about  14,000.  The  oflicers  in 
lfH)7  were:  RolsTt  H.  Gardner,  President; 

II.  T.  W.  English,  First  V’ice-President;  HiiIstI 
Carleton,  General  Secretary;  George  H.  Randall, 
Associate  Si*cretary,  and  Francis  M.  Adams, 
Treasurer.  The  otllcial  organ  of  the  Brother- 
hood is  8t.  Andrew's  Cross. 


ST.  HELENA.  An  island  of  volcanic  origin 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  800  miles  southcaat  of 
Ascension,  the  nearest  land;  a British  posses- 
sion. Aren,  47  square  miles;  ]>npulation 
(1007),  3740;  1008,  3558.  The  capital  and 
port,  Jamestown,  with  1439  inhabitantb,  is  an 
imperial  coaling  station.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  has  diverted  shipping  from  the 
island — once  an  important  station  on  the  route 
to  India.  Fishing  and  agriculture  thrive,  and 
flax  cultivation  and  lace-rnaking  were  estab- 
lished under  government  control  in  1007.  Im- 
ports, 1007,  £.3.5.000  (Great  Britain,  £32,000); 
1008,  £36.216  (Great  BriUin,  £34.175).  Ex- 
ports, 1007,  £4704  (Great  Britain,  £4508); 
1908,  £6685  (Great  Britain,  £5537).  Revenue 
and  expenditure,  1907,  £7207  and  £8057;  1008, 
£7432  and  £8104.  There  is  no  debt.  Governor 
(1009),  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Lionel  Gall- 
wey. 

ST.  -KITTS,  OR  ST.  CHRISTOPHER.  An 
island  which,  with  Nevis  and  An^illa,  forms 
a presidency  of  the  Leeward  Islands  (q.  v. );  a 
British  possession.  Area  (St.  Kitts  65  square 
miles,  Nevis  50,  Anguilla  35),  150  square  miles. 
Population  (1901),  46.451  (St.  Klttb  20.782, 
Nevis  12,774,  Anguilla  3800);  1000,  40,289. 
Capital,  Basseterre,  with  0062  inhabitants. 
Products  and  exports,  sugar  and  sugar  prod- 
ucts. salt,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  cattle.  Im- 
ports and  exports  (1007),  £158,818  and  £310,- 
013,  respectively ; revenue,  £40.330;  expenditure, 
£47.170.  Administrator  (1000),  T.  L.  Rox- 
burgh. 

ST.  LUCIA.  An  island  of  the  Windward 
Islands  (q.  v.),  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
Area.  233  square  miles;  population  (Decembt^r 
31,  1007),  64,590.  The  capital,  Castries  (7757 
inhabitants),  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
the  West  Indiea  and  is  the  chief  coaling  sta- 
tion for  the  fleet  there.  The  whites  arc  mostly 
French  Creoles;  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  pre- 
vailing religion,  and  the  law  is  based  on  old 
French  co<les.  Sugar  (4082  tons  in  1008),  rum 
(23.440  gallons),  cacao  (1.355,000  pounds),  and 
spices  are  the  chief  expirts.  Imports  and  ex- 
ports were  valued  in  1008-0  at  £280,775  and 
£252,608,  re«|)c<-tively,  against  £310,300  and 
£204,401  in  1007-8.  Revenue  and  expenditure 
for  1008-0  amounUHl  to  £66,604  and  £65,038, 
respectively;  the  public  d»*l»t  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  y«>ar  at  £151.0,30.  Administrator 
and  Colonial  Secretary  (1909),  Edward  John 
Cameron. 

ST.  PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON.  Tlie  larg- 
est islamlb  of  two  small  groups  which  consti- 
tute a French  colony  off  the  south  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  Capital,  St.  Pierre.  Total 
area,  03  square  miles;  population  (1002),  6482, 
of  whom  a numlier  have  since  emigrated  to 
Canada.  There  are  six  free  public  and  three 
private  schools,  with  031  pupils.  Tlir  islands 
are  mostly  barren  rock.  Fishing  is  the  chief 
indu.stry.  In  1007  there  were  71  boats  of  3204 
tons,  and  1281  men,  engaged  in  the  cod  fish- 
eries. Imports  (1007),  5,03I>036  francs 

( Franei*,  2.637,508);  exports,  7.255.030 
(Fninee.  6.378.(881),  of  which  6.416,00.3  franca 
represt*rited  the  fishery  products.  St.  Pierre 
has  steanisliip  communication  with  Boston  and 
Halifax,  and  telegraph  cable.s  to  Euro(>e  and  to 
the  American  continent.  Tliere  were  4 post- 
ofilwrs  in  1007.  The  local  budget  for  1008  bal- 
anced at  476^305  francs;  the  expenditure  of 
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Prance,  accordin^r  to  tlif*  budget  of  1000,  wa« 
204.220  franca.  The  outstanding  debt.  January 
1.  1007,  amounted  to  478.404  franen.  In  1007, 
1732  veasWa  of  100,046  tons  entered,  and  1750 
of  100,860  tons  cleared  at  the  ialandn.  The 
colony  is  governed  by  an  administrator,  as* 
listed  by  a consultative  council  of  adminiatra* 
tion  and  municipal  councils. 

ST.  THOlfi  OR  SAN  THOxi;  AND  FBIN- 
CIPE.  Rff  Sao  Tiiom£  axd  Pbixcipe. 

ST.  VINCENT.  An  isUnd  of  the  Wind- 
ward  Islands  (a.  y.),  belonging  to  Great 

Britain.  Part  of  the  Grenadine  Islands  arc 
adminUtered  under  St.  Vincent.  Aren,  140 
square  miles;  estimated  population  (1000), 
52.502,  about  tbree*fourths  negrot's.  Capital, 
Kingstown,  with  (1001)  4747  inhabitants. 

Sugar  and  sugar  products,  arrowToot.  enssara, 
cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  and  spices  are  chief  prod- 
ucts and  exports.  InifMirts  and  exjiurt.s  (1008- 
00),  £113.713  and  £54.444,  respectively.  Rev- 
enues and  expenditure  (lOOK-0),  £31.305  and 
£27,200.  Administrator,  Colonial  Sf*cretary, 
and  Treasurer  (1009),  C.  Gideon  Murray. 

SAKHALIN  (Karakoto).  An  island  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia.  Formerly  the  en- 
tire island  was  Rnssinn.  but  that  part  of  it 
south  of  the  60th  parallel  waa  ceded  to  Japan 
by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  8epteml»er  5, 
1005.  Ruasian  Sakhalin  haa  an  area  of  about 
16.370  square  miles  and  upwards  of  12.0(H)  in- 
hsbitants.  It  is  no  longer  used  as  a |)enal 
colony.  It  possesses  enormous  eonift'rous  for- 
ests, extensive  beds  of  an  inferior  grade  of  coal, 
and  valuable  petroleum  deposits.  The  exploita- 
tion of  the  latter  has  begun.  Japanese  Sak- 
halin has  an  area  of  about  12,489  square  mile« 
and  a population  (1908)  of  26.302  (Jaimnese, 
24,106).  Inhere  are  valuable  and  extensive  for- 
ests, but  at  present  the  Hsheries  are  the  most 
imfiortant  source  of  wealth.  Tlic  budget  for 
1009  10  balanced  at  1,808,100  yen,  the  larger 
part  U'ing  contributed  by  Japan. 

SALTING,  Gkoroe.  An  Knglish  art  col- 
lector, died  l)eeember  12,  1000.  11c  was  born 

in  Australia  in  1836.  His  father  had  tliere 
large  sugar  estates  and  sheep  farms,  the  great 
wealth  derivetl  from  which  came  to  bis  sons. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  the  I'niversity  of 
Sydney.  In  early  life  he  went  to  England  to 
ri*side,  and  lagan  a colU'ction  of  pictures  and 
objects  of  art.  He  became  an  expert  in  Chi- 
nese |Mjrcelains  and  accumulated  a fine  colba;- 
tion  of  fK>rcelains  and  other  treasures  of  Ori- 
ental art  from  the  old  Dutch  houses  in  Holland. 
His  Oriental  collections  were  surpassed  only  by 
those  of  J.  Pier|Kint  Morgan  and  jsissibly  by 
the  royal  collections  in  Dresden.  They  were 
for  twenty  years  loaned  to  the  Museum  In 
South  Kensington.  After  amassing  this  collec- 
tion, as  well  as  a 6ne  assortment  of  Kngli.sh 
furniture,  he  began  buying  in  Paris,  spending 
$200,000  at  the  famous  Spitrer  sale  of  Renais- 
sance objects  of  art.  After  this  ho  turned  his 
attention  to  pielnres,  of  which  he  gradually 
acquired  a g^sid  knowledge.  He  formiMl  a tine 
c<»lleition  of  Diiteli  pictures,  an  int^Tcsting 
gathering  of  ItaliHii  masters,  and  n large  and 
valuable  assortment  of  drawings  and  minia- 
tures. He  wa«  undoubtedly  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish art  collector  of  this  age  and  |>erlut{»8  of 
any  age.  He  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  his 
personal  habits  and  lived  very  nKnlestly  in  Ta)D- 
don.  His  collections  were  left  to  the  nation. 


SALTOBO  PASS.  See  Exploratioh. 

SALTS,  AqUEuuR  Solutio.x  of.  See  Chem- 
istry. 

SALVAkDOR.  A Central  American  republic, 
on  the  Pacitic  coast,  »outh  of  Guatemala  and 
Honduras.  Tlie  capital  is  Ban  Salvador. 

Ari:a  and  PopiTJiTiON.  The  area  of  the  14 
departments  constituting  the  republic  Is  shout 
7225  square  miles.  The  population  in  1006 
was  placed  at  1.1 10.253,  of  whom  772.200  were 
mestiKos  and  234,648  Indians.  San  Salvador 
had  60.136  inhabitants  in  1005.  Other  towns, 
with  population  in  1001,  are:  Santa  Ana.  48,- 

120;  San  Miguel,  24,768;  Nueya  San  Salvador, 
18,770;  San  Vicente,  17,832;  Sonsonate,  17.016. 

Primary  instruction  is  free  and  compulsory. 
A decrw  of  September  13,  HM)0,  provides  for 
the  standardizing  of  primary  instruction  In  the 
public  sch<N)ls.  There  are  alxuit  600  primary 
schools,  which  in  1007  had  34.752  pupils  en- 
rolled and  an  average  attendance  of  24.713. 
There  are  over  20  higher  schools,  Including 
three  normal  and  three  technical  schools,  and 
a national  university. 

PRonutTioN.  The  pc^le  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  The  chief  crop  is  coffee, 
of  which  the  annual  production  amounts  to 
some  37.5(H)  tons.  Other  products  are  cacao, 
tobacco,  indigo,  rubber,  Peruvian  balsam,  sugar, 
and  luiiiaiinH.  The  forests  yield  niahogany  and 
Ollier  cabinet  wnodti,  dyewonds,  balsams,  gums, 
and  resins.  Various  valuable  mineral  deposits 
oct'ur,  including  ^old,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
iron,  but  mining  is  cliielly  conflnt^  to  mid  and 
silver.  There  is  a little  exploitation  of  copper, 
iron,  and  lead.  The  manuiacturing  industries, 
which  are  small,  produce  fibre  ropes  and  ham- 
mocks, cigars  and  cigarettes,  palm-leaf  mats 
and  hats,  saddlery,  confectionery,  alcohol,  and 
some  silk  and  cotton  textile*. 

CoMMERi-E.  Imports  and  exports  in  1907 
were  valued  at  $3,440,721  and  $6,065,384,  re- 
ep«x‘tively;  in  11K)8,  ^,2-t0A80  and  $5,787,677, 
resjM-oUvely.  Hie  principal  articles  of  import 
are  cotton  textiles,  hardware,  Hour,  drugs  and 
medicines,  boots  and  shoes,  and  ailk  and  woolen 
go<ids.  Hie  leading  exporta  in  1008  were: 
Colfi-e,  55.215,110  piiunds,  valued  at  $3,809,430; 
mining  priMlucts  (chielly  gi>ld),  $1,235,831; 
augar,  7,042,178  pounds,  valiie<l  at  $25t,o77; 
indigo,  421.350  |H)iind8,  $107,036;  balsam.  143.- 
678  pounds,  $77,474.  Other  exports  included 
hides,  tolweco,  rubber,  and  rice.  In  order  of 
ini|M>rtaiice,  the  leading  countries  of  origin  for 
inifNirts  wi-re,  in  1008,  Great  Britain,  the 
Vnited  Staten,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium. and  Honduras.  The  leading  countries  of 
dcHtinntion  of  Uk*  exports  were:  The  United 

States,  $1,084,000;  Germany,  $003,221;  France, 
$071,813;  Great  Britain,  $420,003.  Imports 
from  the  Unite<l  States  in  1008  were  valu^  at 
$1,404,573.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
included:  Gold  bullion,  $822,181;  other  gold, 

and  silver,  $387,002;  sugar,  $20,080;  rubber, 
$10,505. 

roMMi'NlfATiONa.  The  railway  in  operatioB 
amounts  to  alx>ut  100  niih^.  There  is  a line 
from  San  Salvador  to  the  port  of  Acajntia, 
with  brnnrli  coiincction  to  the  city  of  Santa 
Ana,  and  another  lino  eonneota  San  Salvador 
with  Santa  Tecla.  A contract  has  been  mads 
for  a railway  from  Santa  Ana  to  the  Guate- 
malan frontier,  there  to  connect  with  the  Gua- 
temalan section  of  the  Pan-Amarican  Railway. 
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Other  line!  are  projected.  The  highwnys  of 
the  country,  extending  over  2000  miles,  arc  kept 
in  comparatively  good  condition.  There  are  re- 
ported 85  post-offices,  and  108  telegraph  offices, 
with  2800  miles  of  wire.  The  telephone  lines 
aggregate  about  2000  miles. 

Finance.  Ine  silver  peso  Is  worth  from  30.6 
to  37.5  cents.  For  1007  the  net  revenue  was 
reported  at  8,600,180  pesos,  and  the  expendi- 
ture, 10.620,840  pesos;  for  1008,  net  revenue, 
10,070,330  pesos  (gross  revenue,  12.768,277 
pesos),  and  the  expenditure,  12.210,003  pesos. 
For  1000  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure 
(including  receipts  of  and  expenditure  from 
proceeds  of  a £1,000,000  loan)  were  18,131,400 
pesos  and  18, ,308, 664  peso*,  respectively.  The 
estimated  revenue  for  10 10  was  11.007.000 
pesos,  and  the  estimated  expenditure,  11,063,- 
400  pesos.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
import  and  export  duties  and  liquor  taxcK.  The 

firincipnl  items  of  expenditure  are  for  the  pub- 
ic debt,  war,  and  internal  administration.  At 
the  beginning  of  1009  the  public  debt  anrounted 
to  30,088,404  pesos. 

Govkbnmknt.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a president,  who  is  electeil  by  popular 
vote  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  is  nssisttnl 
by  a cabinet  of  four  mem^rs  responsible  to  the 
Isational  Assembly.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  this  body,  which  isr  unicameral  and  is 
composed  of  42  members  elected  annually.  The 
President  in  1000  was  General  Fernando  Figue- 
roa, who  was  inaugurated  March  1,  1007.  See 

AbBITHATIOX,  iNTUiNATlO.NAL. 

SALVATION  ABMY.  A religious  body 
founded  on  military  principles  by  William 
Booth  in  1878,  althougn  as  a Christian  Mis- 
sion it  had  existed  in  London  since  lh05.  The 
corps  and  outposts  of  the  Army  in  the  United 
States  in  IflOO  numbered  880.  TImj  indoor  at- 
tendance at  its  met-tings  was  0,302.401  and 
the  open-air  attendance  1.613.002.  The  local 
officers  and  bandsmen  numbered  5404.  There 
were  55.422  junior  meetings  held,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  1,680.522.  The  relief  institutions 
for  the  poor  Include  107  industrial  homes,  to 
which  in  1000  12.104  men  were  admitted;  70 
workingmen*s  hotels  with  shelter  accnmmfxiation 
for  7704;  23  slum  posts,  by  whicli  2130  sick 
eases,  and  27.701  families  were  visited  during 
the  year;  26  rescue  homes,  to  which  1533 
women  and  1042  children  were  admitted;  a 
bureau  for  missing  friends,  through  which  206 
persons  were  found  during  the  venr,  and  three 
colonies,  embracing  2500  acres  o/  land,  in  which 
were  399  persona.  Tlie  -Army  distributed  19,- 
778  Tlianksgiving  dinners,  and  383, .500  Christ- 
mas dinners  (Thanksgiving  and  Christmaa, 
1008).  It  afforded  temporary  relief  to  persons 
outside  industrial  homes  and  hotels  nmnWring 
173,066  during  the  year.  Summer  outings  were 
given  to  4751  mothers  and  35.040  children. 
Commander  Miss  Kvangeline  Booth  is  in  charge 
of  the  work,  with  CV)lonel  W’illiani  Peart  as 
chief  secretary. 

SAHOA,  or  Samoan  Islands.  X group 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific  about  2800  miles 
southwest  of  Hawaii  and  18(H)  miles  northeast 
of  New  Zealand.  They  belong  partly  to  Ger- 
many and  partly  to  tlie  I’nited  States.  See 
the  article  Gkrman  Samoa.  In  March  signs 
of  disc<>ntent  under  fJernmn  control  led  to  the 
dispateli  of  three*  f?<*rnmn  war  vessels  from  the 
Eastern  Asiatic  Squadron,  and  early  iu  the 


following  month  it  was  announced  that  the 
ringleaders  had  been  captured  without  fighting 
and  that  the  squadron  would  make  a tour  of 
the  islands  for  the  restoration  of  order.  By 
the  middle  of  April  it  appeared  that  order  was 
restored.  In  the  meanwhile  the  subject  had 
come  up  in  the  Reichstag,  where  the  govern- 
ment was  criticised  for  too  great  confidence  in 
the  good  will  of  the  natives,  and  complaints 
were  made  that  arms  were  not  given  to  the 
German  settlers.  Herr  Dernburg,  Colonial  Rec- 
rotary,  denied  these  charges,  saying  that  Ger- 
many would  soon  be  in  full  control.  He  de- 
clnr<^  on  this  occasion  that  the  English  and 
Americans  had  found  Samoa  a hard  problem  to 
deal  witli  and  that  they  regar<led  themselves  as 
under  the  protection  of  German  suzerainty. 

SAMOS.  One  of  the  Anatolian  Tstands;  a 
more  or  leas  independent  principality  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  (under  the  guarantee  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia).  Area,  181  square 
miles;  population,  63,424.  Tlie  capital,  Vathy 
(population  about  26,000),  has  a good  harbor. 
Tiie  island  is  fertile  throughout;  wine,  raisins, 
olive-nil,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products 
and  exports.  Antimony,  silver  and  lead,  man- 
ganese. emery,  and  copper  occur.  Imports  and 
exports  were  valued  (1908)  at  20,301,920  and 
24,774,004  piasters  (1  piaster— 4.4  cents),  re- 
spectively (wine  export,  10,099.000  piasters; 
cigarettes,  3,048.000).  Navigation  (1008),  1294 
steamers  of  435.016  tons  and  2904  sailing  ves- 
sels of  28,520  tons.  The  revenue  for  1008  was 
estimated  at  3,716,068  piasters  (direct  taxes, 
1,215,600;  indirect  taxes,  2,415,000);  expendi- 
ture, 3,604,886  (Interior,  1,424.351;  Public 
Safety,  550.160;  Instruction,  511,920;  Justice, 
420,400;  tribute  to  Turkey,  216,800).  The  ad- 
ministration iM  in  the  hands  of  a Greek  prince, 
appointed  by  the  Porte,  with  a senate  of  four 
members  and  a representative  chamber  of  40 
deputies.  The  Prince-Governor  in  1909  was 
Andrf*  Kopassis  Effendi,  born  1856,  appointed 
December,  1007. 

SANCHA  Y HEBVAS,  Ctwacus  Mart, 
Carpinai..  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate 
of  Spain,  died  on  February  25.  1909.  He  was 
born  at  Quintana  del  Pidio,  Spain,  on  July  17, 
1838.  He  was  created  cardinal  May  18,  1894. 
Cardinal  Sancha  represented  Spam  In  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  London,  in  1908. 

SANDEKSON,  John  H.  An  American  con- 
tractor, died  May  13,  1900.  He  was  convicted 
of  defrauding  the  State  of  Pcnns3'lvania  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  new  State  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg. on  May  13,  1908.  It  wras  alleged  by  in- 
vestigators that  Ra?ider«on  had  received  pay- 
ments of  $6,434,748  for  work  that  cost  onlv'  $1,- 
574,399  to  do.  He  was  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  the  State  penitentiary,  but  was  out  on  hail 
pending  an  appeal,  when  be  died.  Sco  Penn- 
sylva.ma. 

SANFOBD,  Edmund  Ct^rk.  An  Amerionn 
ps\'ehologist  and  educator,  elected  on  September 
22,  1009,  president  of  Clark  College,  to  sutvt'ed 
the  late  Carroll  D.  Wright.  He  was  l>orn  in 
Ottklaiiii,  ('al.,  in  1859,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  ('nlifornia  in  1883,  From  1883 
to  18S5  he  taught  in  Oahu  College,  Honolulu, 
niul  in  1887-8  was  instructor  in  psychology  in 
.Johns  Hopkins  Universit.v.  He  was  appointed 
instructor  of  psjehology  in  Clark  College  in 
1880.  ussistant  professor  in  1802,  and  full  pro- 
fessor in  1900.  SlQce  1895  he  has  been  joint 
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editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  P»^holo<jtt. 
In  lOft‘2  !je  was  preni<!ent  of  the  Amorirnn 
Psychnlopiral  Association.  Amonj!  his  puhlialied 
works  aro  A Course  in  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy (1808),  and  numerous  papers  on  psycho* 
lof^ical  subjects  In  the  Amertoan  Journal  of 
Psychology. 

SANITATION.  The  movement  for  a na* 
tionat  bureau  of  henlth  for  the  United  states 
gained  in  strength  during  1000,  but  nothing 
definite  was  aceomplislied.  President  Taft,  in 
his  message  to  Congress  in  December,  urged  the 
consolidation,  in  a single  bureau,  of  tlie  various 
national  health  activities  now  carried  on  by  sev- 
eral government  departments.  The  British 
Parliament  enacted  a Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning bill,  which  comprised,  also,  a reijuirenient 
for  (he  appointment  of  paid  full  time  county 
medical  omcers  of  health,  to  supervise  health 
alTairs  in  counties,  including  a general  control 
of  district  heelth  officers.  The  bill  extended  to 
the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  the  right, 
and  in  certain  cases  the  duty,  of  providing 
dwellings,  at  public  expense,  for  rental  to  the 
so-called  working  classes.  Tl»e  Town  Planning 
clauses  of  the  bill  are  designed  to  improve  the 
sanitary,  economic  and  wsthetie  cemditions  of 
city  life,  particularly  in  additions  to  the  built-up 
aruus  of  cities  and  towns.  The  central  admin- 
istrative control  of  the  British  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  over  local  sanitary  conditions  was 
increased  by  the  bill. 

Improvements  in  State  and  municipal  liealth 
administration  In  the  United  States  continued 
during  the  year,  particularly  as  regards  water 
and  milk  supplies,  attempts  to  control  the 
spread  of  communicable  diseases,  and  reforms 
in  local  health  board  organization  and  equip- 
ment. Sec  also  GaanAOK  a.vd  Rkfitbr  DiHPoaAi.. 
Sewage  PraincATioN,  Seweeage,  Street 
Ci-KANi:?o,  Water  Pl^rification,  axo  Water 
Works. 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  or  Domixica^t  Re- 
public. A West  Indian  republic,  occupying  the 
eastern  and  larger  portion  of  the  island  of  liaiti. 
Tlte  capital  is  Santo  Domingo. 

Area  and  Population.  The  estimated  area 
of  the  six  provinces  and  six  districts  constitut- 
ing the  republic  is  about  18,045  square  miles. 
The  estimated  population  is  610,000,  mostly  of 
mixed  Spanish  and  African  blood.  The  pre- 
vailing language  is  Spanish.  Tlie  principal 
town.s,  with  estimated  population,  are:  Santo 

Domingo,  20,000;  Puerto  Plata  (the  chief  port) 
and  Macoris,  al>out  15,(K)0  each;  Santiago,  12.- 
000.  Instruction  in  primary  schools  is  free  and 
nominally  compulsory.  The  state  also  main- 
tains superior,  normal,  and  technical  schools, 
and  a professional  school.  The  estimatiHl  num- 
l>er  of  scliools  is  aliout  300,  with  aix)ut  10,000 
pupils.  The  state  religion  is  Homan  CathoU- 
cisni,  hut  other  religions  forms  are  tolerated. 

Paorn'CTiON.  The  inhabitauts  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo are  cngagH  chielly  in  agriculture,  al- 
though farming  meth«Mls  are  for  the  most  part 
primitive.  H**c«*ntly  the  government  has  under- 
taken to  foster  and  develop  the  agricultural  and 
live-stock  induhtries.  The  k‘a<iing  crops  are 
cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  eofT<*e,  and  bananas.  The 
forests  contain  many  valuable  woods,  as  ma- 
hogany. lignum-vitic.  satinw’tMMl.  etc.,  and  thesi* 
have  had  coiiHlderable  exploitation.  There  are 
large  quantities  iiUo  of  excellent  huilding 
w.wuls,  and  it  in  estimated  that  there  are  be- 


tween 1,000,000  and  l/)00.000  acrea  of  mer- 
chantable pine  in  the  country;  nevertheleas,  % 
large  part  of  the  lumber  used  for  building  pur- 
poses is  imported.  The  mineral  resources  ia- 
clude  gold,  iron  in  large  quantities,  copper,  ensi 
(including  anthracite),  petroleum,  nickel,  sil- 
ver, mereurj',  asbestos,  and  salt.  Salt  is  pro- 
duced, some  copper  is  mined,  and  the  c.xp1oiu- 
tion  of  petroleum  has  been  begun;  otherwise 
the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  tbe 
country  is  negligible. 

Commerce,  etc.  Imports  and  exports  hsTc 
been  valued  as  follows: 


190$  1907  1908 

Imports 14.2^1.337  J5.15«.12l  $5,127.4« 

ExporU 6,543,872  7.639.636  9,486,344 


Tlie  leading  imports  in  1006  were:  Cotton 

manufactures,  $1,186,551,  of  which  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  furnished  $504,646 
and  $406,031,  respectively:  irr>n  and  steel 

manufactures,  $005,240  ($386,094  from  the 

United  States);  rice,  $360,728;  flour  and  other 
foodstuffs.  The  chief  exports  in  1908  were: 
Cacao,  41.903.470  pounds,  valued  at  $4,269,047 
(alMiiit  two-thirds  to  Germany);  sugar.  69,703 
tons,  valued  at  $3,092,429;  tobacco,  18,665A94 
pounds,  $1,009,608;  coffee,  $325,153;  tmnanas. 
454.010  bunches,  $234,002.  Other  expiirts. 
shipped  in  small  consignments,  were  dyes,  live- 
stock, hides  and  skins,  cocoanuts.  copra,  gums 
and  resins,  honey,  wax,  vegetable  fibres,  and 
woods.  The  imports  to  and  the  exports  from 
Santo  Domingo  by  countries  were  as  followv  in 
1908: 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

United  States  

12.891.722 

34.212.449 

Germany  

868.230 

788.621 

4.220.2S9 

France  

212.002 

907.898 

Spain  

123.194 

339 

Italy  

fl6.428 

13.269 

Other  Countries  .... 

127.266 

132.101 

In  1908  the  total  entries  of  veasels  in  the 
foreign  trade  numbered  752  (206  sailing),  of 
849,687  tons;  clearances,  712  (201  sailing),  of 
781,169  tons.  There  are  about  130  mites  of 
railway,  and  over  430  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

Finance.  Revenue  and  expenditure  arc  re- 
ported as  follows,  for  fiscal  years: 


1906  1907  1908 

Revenue 13.826,679  13.964,632  $4.175.(^ 

Expenditure...  2.057,696  2,355,431  


Tlie  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs, 
which  amounted  in  1906  to  $3.()82,074;  in  1907, 
$3,314,119;  in  1908.  $3,232,890.  An  American 
citizen  is  temporarily  general  receiver  of  cus- 
toms under  a treaty  between  the  United  States 
anti  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  virtue  of  which 
(since  April,  1905)  55  per  cent,  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  (less  expenses  of  collection)  are 
dcfioftitcd,  in  New  York,  in  trust  for  all  the 
national  creditors.  Pursuant  to  the  treaty  a 
loan  was  issueil  amounting  to  $20,000,000, 
guarantee*!  by  the  import  and  expt>rt  duties. 
In  1909  the  finances  were  in  a prosp»*rous  con- 
dition, the  repuldic  carrying  in  New  York  *>n 
January  1 a credit  balance  of  $6,616,850  in 
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bondA  and  $047,073  in  cash.  The  catimatwl 
expenditure  1008  was  $3,984,3(H);  for  1000 
the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  balanced 
at  $4,024,230.  On  May  28,  1900,  the  ConirrosA 
passed  a law  presoribin}?  that  obli^ationa  orig- 
inating prior  to  July  1,  1904,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Finance  Department  for  examina- 
tion and  settlement  before  January  1,  1910, 
and  if  not  presented  before  that  time  would 
be  considered  lapsed.  The  standard  of  value 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  the  United  States 
gold  dollar. 

Govebnuent.  Under  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, proclaimed  April  1,  1908,  the  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  the  President  assinted 
by  a cabinet  of  seven  members.  The  President 
is  elected  by  indirect  vote  for  a term  of  six 
years.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  the 
National  Congress  of  two  houses,  the  Senate 
(12  members)  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
(24  members).  The  President  in  1909  was 
RamOn  Cficeres,  who  was  installed  in  1900  to 
complete  his  predecessor’s  term  of  ofUce,  and 
was  inaugurated  for  a full  term  on  July  1, 
1908. 

SAO  THOU^  Ain)  FBINCrPE.  Two 

islands  in  the  Atlantic  off  the  coast  of  French 
Congo,  constituting  a Portugwsc  dependency. 
Total  area,  almut  360  square  miles;  population 
(census  of  November  12,  1900),  42,11)3  (37,770 
in  SAo  ThomO  and  4327  in  Principe).  Negroes 
numbered  40,639.  The  principal  commercial 
products  are  cotToc,  rubber,  cinchona,  and  cacao, 
of  the  last  named  the  islands  being  one  of  the 
world’s  important  sources.  The  exports  of  ca- 
cao to  Lisbon  in  1907  amounted  to  402,221 
bags  of  132  pounds  each;  In  1908,  477,175  bags. 
The  rei'xports  from  Lisbon  to  the  United 
States  in  1008  were  91,869  ba^,  or  about  onc- 
eighth  of  the  total  American  import.  In  1906 
the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  dependency 
were  valued  at  2.315,005  milreis  and  6.790,620 
milreis,  respectively.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1908-9,  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure 
were  721,210  milreis  and  618A88  milreis,  re- 
spectively. See  P0BTU0UE5E  Avbica. 

SABAWAS.  A British  protectorate  on  the 
west  coast  of  Borneo.  Area,  about  50,000 
square  miles;  population,  500,000  (Malays, 
I^aks.  Kayans,  kenyahs,  Chinese,  etc.).  Cap- 
ital, Kuching.  Sago,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  bees- 
wax, bird's-nestK,  tobacco,  rice,  rattans,  pepper, 
and  gambles  are  prodiiceil.  Coal  in  great  quan- 
tities is  present,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  dia- 
monds, antimony,  and  quicksilver.  Total  im- 
ports and  exports  (1908),  4.467,988  and  5.732,- 
733  dollars  (Mexican),  respectively  (gold  ex- 
port, 1,130.760  dollars).  The  revenue  (derived 
chiefly  from  opium,  gamhllng,  arrack,  Malay 
exemption  tax,  etc.)  in  1908  was  1,259.482  dol- 
lars, and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  1,243,- 
643,  against  1,441.194  and  1,359.273  in  1907. 
The  present  Hajah,  Sir  Charles  .Johnson 
Brooke,  was  liorn  June  3,  1829,  and  succeeded 
his  uncle,  Sir  James  Brooke,  in  1868. 

SASKATCHEWAN.  A province  of  Canada. 
Aren,  260,6.)0  square  miles.  Population  (1900), 
257.763.  The  capital  is  Regina,  with  6169  in- 
habitants in  1900.  Tlie  executive  j>ower  is  ex- 
ercised by  a liinitenant -governor,  apfMiinted  by 
the  Oovernor-(h*nerul  of  Canada  and  acting 
through  a res|>onsible  Executive  Council.  There 
is  a unicameral  Legislative  Assembly  of  41  elec- 


tive members.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1009 
(from  September,  1905)  was  Amedf'C  Emmanuel 
Forget;  the  Premier,  Walter  Scott.  For  sta- 
tistics and  other  details,  see  Canada. 

SATUBN.  See  Astbonout. 

SAVTN08  BANKS.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  the 
number  of  savings  banks  in  the  United  States 
on  April  28,  1909,  was  1703,  as  compared  with 
1453  in  19()8  and  1002  in  1900,  There  were 
a total  of  8.831.864  depositors,  or  about  one 
in  ten  inhabitants,  ab  compared  with  6.107,083 
depositors  or  about  one  in  twelve  inhabitants 
in  1900.  The  aggregate  deposits  were  $3,713,- 
405,709,  as  compared  with  $2,449,547,000  in 
1900.  The  average  amount  due  eacli  depositor 
in  1009  w'as  $420.45;  and  the  average  deposit 
per  capita  total  population  w'as  $41.75,  as  com- 
pared with  $31.78  in  1900.  Moreover,  the  1009 
statistics  were  exclusive  of  339  State  banks 
and  trust  companies  in  Illinois  with  $204,008,- 
505  savings  deposits  credited  to  641,6.34  de- 
positors. The  aggregate  rcsnurces  of  the  1703 
savings  banks  were  $4,072,710,000;  loans,  in- 
cluding mortgages  owned,  amounted  to  $2,033,- 

268.000,  and  bonds  to  $l,713,L71.UOO.  The  mag- 
nitude of  these  figures  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  aggregate  resources  were  equal  to  over  40 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  resources  of  the  7000 
national  banks  on  the  same  date;  the  loans 
compare  equally  well,  while  the  bonds  held  by 
savings  banks  greatly  exceeded  the  bonds  and 
other  securities  held  by  all  national  banks,  in- 
cluding United  States  bonds  securing  circula- 
tion. Savings  deposits  comprised  26.5  per  cent, 
of  all  individual  deposits  in  the  United  States, 
and  equaled  74  per  cent,  of  those  in  all  na- 
tional banks. 

Mutual  savings  banks  numbered  642,  all  in 
the  New  England  and  Eastern  States,  except 
one  in  West  V’irginia,  3 in  Ohio,  6 in  Indiana, 
3 in  Wisconsin.  10  in  Minnesota,  and  1 in 
California,  Tlieir  aggregate  resources  com- 
prised almost  85  per  cent,  of  the  resources  of 
all  savings  banks,  and  their  loans  80  per  cent., 
tlieir  bonds  and  other  beeurities,  94  per  cent., 
and  their  deposits  85  per  cent,  of  those  of  all 
savings  banka.  There  were  1.. 335.256  depositora 
in  mutual  havings  banks  in  Manliattan  and  the 
Bronx  boroughs,  New  York  Citv,  credited  with 
$743 Ji58, 2.53;  447.768  in  those  in  Brooklyn, 
with  $216,267,8.34;  612,516  in  those  in  Boston, 
with  $208.443..392;  and  382.088  in  those  in 
Philadelphia,  with  $134,403,118.  During  1909 
mutual  savings  banks  paid  interest  to  the 
amount  of  $114,889,550  on  depisits.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  paid  by  all  such  hanks  was 
3.86  per  cent.,  ranging  from  4.5  per  cent,  in 
West  Virginia  to  3.32  per  cent,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Stock  savings  banks  making  reports  niinil)ered 
1061,  of  which  590  were  in  Iowa,  152  in  Cali- 
fornia and  181  in  the  Southern  States.  They 
had  aggregate  res«urcii*s  of  $677.784, (MM),  includ- 
ing loans,  $442.998. 0(K),  and  seeurities,  $113,- 

738.000.  Deposits  amounteil  to  $568,820,000, 
of  wliieh  $2.‘>0.6t)0,000  were  in  the  ('alifoniia 
banks.  Tlie  average  interest  paid  by  stock  sav- 
ings banka  was  3.0  per  cent. 

The  table  on  page  640  from  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shows  the  condi- 
tion of  all  savings  banks  by  States  in  1909. 

In  Mnasachiisetts  only  two  banks  have 
adopted  the  plan  for  industrial  insurance  dc- 
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States,  etc. 

Num- 

Number 

1909  (1,703  banks) 
Amount 

Arw- 

ber  of 

of 

of 

age  to 

banks 

depositors 

deposits 

^ich  de- 

Maine  

62 

226.K61 

$87,677,266  88 

positor 

$8$6.44 

New  Hampshire  

178.440 

79,599,246.66 

446  06 

Vermont  

104.620 

39.443.734.06 

8T7.00 
363  74 

Maesachunetts  

2,002.010 

728.224.477.34 

Rhode  Island  

130.2S1 

69.308.515.76 

583.19 

Connecticut  

644.604 

267.696.998.27 

473.lt 

Now  England  States 

2.186.826 

1.261.949.227,96 

895.9: 

New  York 

2,760.243 

1,405.799.067.62 

599  2S 

New  Jersey  

297.926 

98.549.S07. 29 

330.76 

Pennsylvania  

462.487 

166.095.385  22 

367-07 

Delaware  

25.SS0 

9.189.659.77 

840.11 

Maryland  

247.446 

89.961.89K.SS 

843  56 

District  of  Columbia  

64,069 

1I.101.116.S3 

205.31 

Eastern  States  

3.837.650 

1,780.646.935.06 

463  99 

Virginia  

83.S49 

9.588.957.91 

2S7.8S 

West  Vinrlnla  

43.189 

8,m.002.70 

194  34 

North  Carolina  

44.783 

7.849.823,24 

164.12 

South  Carolina  

80.476 

9.550.910-23 

813  89 

Georgia  

36.16.3 

7.832.232.40 

222.74 

Florida  

6.20S 

1.168,190  44 

185,57 

Alabama  

13.320 

2.019.712.74 

151  68 

Ml.«Misslppl  

12 

7.640 

2.047.270  65 

267  16 

Lotiifllana  

60.887 

16.429.181.63 

269  83 

Arkaniuis  

6.213 

1.157.131.76 

221  97 

Kentucky  

17.314 

1.996,554  63 

11.5.31 

Tennessee  

48.003 

14.039.136.40 

292-46 

Southern  States  

844.632 

81.369.104.78 

236.14 

Ohio  

44 

821.809 

10.3,966.942  82 

228  07 

Indiana  

82.0.39 

10.917.991  10 

840  77 

Michigan  

76.129 

81.292.353.43 

411-04 

WIseonaIn  

6.249 

1. 146,807. It 

183  SI 

Minnesota  

92.64  4 

22.603.156.98 

243  16 

Iowa  

672 

373.906 

186.958.093.18 

866.29 

Middle  Western  States  

902,676 

806.7S5.S44.63 

839.86 

South  Dakota  

7,737 

1.750.544  38 

226-S 

Nebraska  

11 

16.846 

8.261.165.28 

193.58 

Kansas  

20,080 

8.552.705.43 

176-92 

Montana  

4,067 

8.368.991,30 

$24  87 

Wyoming  

Colorado  

700 

222.118.00 

817.84 

17.304 

8.896.021.08 

225.09 

New  Mexico  

4 

1.675 

409.512.54 

260.00 

Western  States  

68.309 

16,460.063.01 

240.96 

Washington  

14,685 

4.507.943.37 

206.97 

Oregon  

3.339 

1.890.229.O0 

666  10 

r*alifornia  

m 

443.334 

250.915.736  56 

565.97 

Idaho  

1.217 

836.486.21 

276  48 

Utah  

89.195 

8.644.649.26 

292.67 

Pacific  States 

491.770 

266.195.044.43 

661  63 

Total  United  States 

8.831.868 

8.713,406.709.80 

420. 4S 

iirtmentw  provided  for  In  the  law  of  1007. 
hew*  are  at  Whitman  and  Brockton.  For  the 
year  endin/r  Oetolter  .31  these  two  l)anks  issued 
a total  of  3000  |K>lioie8,  of  which  2.*>21,  Involv* 
ing  insurance  amountinn?  to  $902,701,  were  in 
force  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Only  one  death 
claim  was  paid;  but  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
usual  industrial  insurance  this  claim  for  $500 
was  paid  at  once  in  full,  nlthou^di  tlie  piliey 
was  in  force  less  than  six  months.  A policy  of 
equal  cost  in  one  of  the  Itirpe  industrial  insur* 
ancG  companies  would  have  netted  the  l>en- 
eficiary  only  $192.  Most  of  the  business  has 
come  from  large  industrial  concerns  that  have 
given  the  matter  personal  attention. 

S<uiooL  Savings  Banks  on  .Tanimry  1,  1909. 
were  found  in  114  cities  in  the  T’nited  States. 
C’anaila.  and  Smith  and  West  Australia.  There 
W’ere  070.5  banks  In  IltW  schools,  with  nj^r<*gate 
deposits  of  $747,905.  The  average  deposit  was 


$3.98.  The  aggregate  deposits  in  such  banks 
since  the  beginning  of  the  system  was  $4.(>09,43l. 
From  compilations  of  the  Bureau  of  StatUticf 
the  table  on  savings  hanks  throughout  the  world 
on  page  04 1 was  prepared.  It  includes  postal 
savings  banks  (q.  v.)  ns  well  as  private.  As 
compared  with  a table  for  the  same  countries  at 
dates  two  years  earlier,  this  table  shows  an  in- 
crease of  8,954,000  in  the  total  numlnT  of  de- 
positors, and  of  $l,339,000,0(>0  in  aggregate  sav- 
ings deposits.  In  this  time  Germany  ahow’ed 
an  Increase  of  1,304.000  in  the  miml>er  of  de- 
|Kisi(ors  and  of  $300,0<M).000  in  savings  dept>sits; 
Hussia,  an  increase  of  1.028,000  depositors,  and 
of  $90..500,000  deposits;  and  the  Unitc*d  King- 
dom, an  increase  of  1.112,000  flepositors.  and 
$37,000,000  <leposits.  The  lollowing  countries 
have  the  greatest  nnml>ers  of  saving  depositor* 
piT  1000  of  their  populati«m:  Switrerland.  491; 
Uiumiark,  477;  New  Zealand,  400;  Norway,  377; 
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Country 

Date  of 
report 

Number 

depositors 

Deposits 

Average 

deposit 

account 

Average 
deposit 
per  in- 
nabltanti 

Austria  

1906-7 

5,856.091 

11.114,658.961 

1190.83 

340.63 

I{<‘la1um  

2,624,991 

171,044,463 

66.16 

23.63 

liulanrla  

201,966 

6,496.913 

32.16 

1.69 

Chill  

198,419 

22.876,142 

115.29 

6.73 

r>4’nmark  

1.240.739 

192.274,881 

154.97 

73.95 

Kaypt  

86.728 

1.986.765 

22.91 

.18 

Krance  

12,847.599 

961,365.347 

74.83 

34.48 

Algeria  

19.062 

904,582 

47.48 

.17 

Tunis  

6.415 

1.080.413 

199.62 

.60 

Germany  

18.658.460 

8,191.882.000 

171.07 

61.79 

Luxemburg  

61,049 

10.443,220 

171.06 

42.46 

Hungary  

1.699,011 

395.072.672 

232.68 

19.11 

Italy  

6,953,078 

667.645.797 

96.02 

19.69 

Japan  

906-8 

14.471.560 

99.289,016 

6.86 

2.01 

Formosa  

74.636 

764,463 

10.11 

.24 

P>7cthorlands  

1,668.986 

93.214.6C9 

66.19 

16.48 

Dutch  Hast  Indies  

6C.S2S 

6.359.446 

80.55 

.14 

CumcAo  

3.260 

51,310 

16.79 

.98 

Dutch  Guiana  

7.214 

280.162 

88.84 

8.46 

hforwny  

868.614 

116.274.49S 

132.71 

49.67 

Ilumanta  

191.070 

11,336.616 

69.33 

1.70 

llUHsia  (Including  Asiatic  part) 

6,693.406 

623.820.633 

93.20 

4 16 

Finland  

313.524 

3R.602.900 

123.13 

13.16 

Spain  

438.113 

40.237.022 

91.84 

2.04 

Sweden  

2.027.371 

196.368.900 

94.17 

34.81 

Swltserland  

1.768.948 

279. 848.800 

158.21 

78.63 

United  Kingdom  

12,806,284 

1.033,470,204 

80.70 

2i8.08 

llrltlsh  Colonies; 

British  India  

1.262,763 

49,263.632 

89.00 

.21 

Austmlian  Commonwealth  

1,333.909 

224.576,783 

168.36 

63.04 

New  Zealand  

364.422 

62.413.169 

171.27 

66.26 

Canada  * 

190.926 

68.488.656 

806.33 

8.14 

Brltlah  South  Africa  

191.764 

22.163.520 

116.63 

4.16 

British  West  Indies  

82.666 

5.764,788 

69.74 

8.82 

liiitlsh  Colonies  n.  e.  

194.197 

11,852,634 

61.03 

.78 

Total  foreign  countries  

96.524,331 

9,710.936,636 

101.66 

11.89 

United  States  

8.831,863 

8.713,406.709 

410.46 

41.87 

8.783 

724.479 

104,364,976 

18,426.066,823 

82.49 

• Exclusive  of  data  for  irpodal  private  aavlnffs  banki,  which  on  June  80,  1909,  hold  dcpoelta 
amountlnt;  to  130  20S.BS5.  This  toUil  does  not  iiicludo  the  savlnffa  deposlUi  in  chartered  tmnka 

J*'  dcpoMlift  payable  after  notice  or  on  a fixed  day ").  which  on  June  80,  1909,  amounted  to 
455.178,476. 


Swwlen,  375;  Fnnce,  320;  CJermany,  310;  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth,  330;  Netherlands,  290; 
United  Kingdom,  284;  Austria,  217;  United 
6Utes,  100. 

SCENIC  AND  HISTOBIC  PBESEBVA- 
TION  SOCIETY,  Amicrica!*.  A society  Incor- 
porated in  1895  for  the  protection  of  the  beau- 
ties of  natural  landscapes  from  disfigurement; 
the  preservation  of  geological  formation,  and  the 
aaving  from  obliteration  of  all  names,  places  and 
objects  idcntifietl  with  national.  State  or  local 
history.  The  society  is  required  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  New  York  I>*gislature,  and  thus 
occupies  a quasi-ofiicial  position.  It  has  the 
ciislody  of  five  State  properties,  Stony  Point 
battlefield,  Watkins  Olen,  Letchworth  Park, 
Fort  Hrewerton  <nnd  Philipse  Manor  Hall.  The 
most  interesting  events  In  the  history  of  the 
society  during  1900  wvre  eonneeb*<l  with  the 
Hiidson-Fulton  celebration  In  which  it  took  a 
leading  j»nrt.  An  exhibition,  entitled  Three  Cen- 
turies of  New  York,  was  held  at  the  National 
Arts  Club  uiuler  the  general  auspices  of  the  so- 
ciety and  the  National  Arts  Club.  The  Ft. 
Tryon  monument  on  Ft.  Washington  Avenue 
was  dedicat^-d  during  the  yonr,  as  was  a 
memorial  arch  on  the  Stony  Point  battlefield, 
unfler  the  joint  atispieea  of  the  society  and  the 
New  York  City  Society  of  the  Dnnghfers  of  tho 
Bcvoliition.  The  society  ha«l  in  1909.  HOO  mem- 


bers. The  Honorary  President  Is  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan;  President.  Georffe  F.  Kuns,  and  S^re- 
tary,  Edward  Hagaman  Hall. 

SCHOOLS.  See  Education  in  UNmcD 
States. 

SCHOOLS,  AoBTcrLTniAL.  Sec  Aobicui.- 
TUBAX  Education. 

SCHOOLS,  Forest.  See  Forestry. 

SCHOOLS,  Professional.  See  Profes- 
sional Schools. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS.  See  Savings 
Banks. 

SCHULTZ,  Alwin.  A German  art  critic  and 
biMorian,  died  March,  1909.  He  w«9  born  in 
1838,  and  studied  archaeology  and  Germanic 
philology  at  Rrealaii,  where  he  csinhiished  him- 
M*lf  as  aocent  for  art  history  in  1800.  In  1872 
he  wa.s  appointed  professor  of  art  history  In 
that  university,  end  in  1882  was  appointed  to  a 
similar  prjsition  nt  tlie  University  of  Prague. 
His  most  important  publications  include: 
Krfc/estVn#  Awnfsfrfirn  im  /.t.  bis  J8,  Jahrhun- 
dfrt  (1870-72);  Die  i.egende  vom  Lchcn  der 
Jungfrau  Maria  nnd  ikre  Dnrstellung  tn  der 
hildrndm  Kunst  des  Mittelalters  (1878);  Da» 
hofiseke  Ijf’brn  zur  Znl  der  Minnrsinger  (2d  ed. 
1889);  Kunst  und  Kunstgoschichtc  (2d  ed. 
1901);  Dcutsehes  heben  im  1^.  utxd  15,  Jahr- 
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Atiwrfrrf  (1802)  ; «nd  Allfjrmrine  Ccschichte  drr 
htldrndm  Kunate  (1894  ot  w'q.). 

SCIENCES,  National  Acahrmt  of.  A so- 
ciety organired  for  the  examinntion  ond  investi- 
gntion  of  any  subject  of  science  or  art,  and  for 
making  reports  at  the  call  of  the  United  States 
government,  the  actual  expenses  of  such  exam- 
ination nnd  report  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation made  for  that  purpose.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Congress,  May  3,  1803.  The 
Academy  can,  under  no  circumstances,  receive 
compensation  from  the  government  for  itw  serv- 
ices. Annual  reports  are  made  each  year  at  the 
meetings  which  are  held  at  such  p)a(*es  in  the 
United  States  as  may  be  specially  designated. 
The  autumn  meeting  of  1000  was  held  at  Prince- 
ton University,  November  10*18.  The  Academy 
is  composed  of  members,  honorary  meml>era  amj 
foreign  nss(X‘iate8.  The  foreign  associates  are 
limit^  to  50.  The  officers  are  elected  for  six 
years.  In  1909  titey  w’ere  as  follows:  Presi- 

dent. Ira  Remsen;  V'ice-President,  Charles  D. 
Walcott;  Foreign  ^cretary,  Alexander  Agassir; 
ITotne  Swretary,  Arnold  Hague;  Treasurer,  S.  F. 
Emmons. 

SCOTLAND.  See  Great  Britain. 

SCOTT,  Grr  Charles.  An  American  jurist, 
died  May  24,  1909.  He  was  horn  in  Henderson 
county,  III.,  in  1863,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Knox  College.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  From  189.5  to  1899 
and  from  1901  to  1003,  he  was  Mayor  of  Eledo, 
III.  He  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  in  1903,  and  In  1900-7  was 
Chief  Justice. 

SCULPTURE.  The  greatest  achievement  to 
the  credit  of  American  sculptors  in  1909  was 
the  completion  of  part  of  the  colossal  work 
for  the  decoration  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. The  plans  of  the  archit<*cU,  Messrs.  Mc- 
Kim,  Mead  and  White,  provido<l  a nunilHT  of 
quailrants  to  be  adorned  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  with  statuary.  Professor  Franklin  W. 
Hooper,  in  consultation  with  Daniel  C.  French, 
decided  upon  eighty-six  statues,  all  monoliths. 
Thirty  of  the  statues  were  unveiled  during  the 
year,  and  the  whole  series  is  now  complete,  if 
not  yet  in  place. 

Mr.  French  undertook  the  general  supervision 
of  the  w'ork  and  contributed  tl>e  great  central 
figures  of  Science,  represented  by  a man,  and 
Art,  represented  by  a woman.  From  his  studio 
also  came  subsidiary  figures  of  Sculpture. 
Painting  and  Architecture,  and  three  figures 
typifying  Greek  art.  Augustus  Eukenmn  was 
respi^msihle  for  four  Jewish  figures — Lawgiver, 
PKalmist.  Prophet  and  .Apostle;  Karl  Hitter  did 
the  Chint*se  Philosopher,  Religion,  Art  and 
l4iw;  and  Charles  Kwk  and  Edward  C.  Potter 
the  Indian  figures.  Miss  Janet  Scudder,  the 
only  woman  honored  with  a conmtission,  made 
the  statue  symlwli/.ing  Japanese  art.  Other  ar- 
tists reprej#nted  are  George  T.  Brewster  (Greek 
Drama);  Kenyon  Cox  (Greek  S<*lence)  ; John 
Gelert  (Roman  subjects);  Charles  A.  Ileher, 
Edmund  T.  Quinn  and  the  lute  Attilio  Pic* 
cirilli. 

No  important  exhibition  of  sculpture  was 
held  in  ISew  York  City  during  the  year  ow’ing. 
partly,  to  the  lack  of  a siiitahlc  hall  for  that 
pur|K>KC.  At  the  spring  Aca«!eiiiy  in  New  York 
Mr.  Augustus  Lukeinaii  allowed  a lifc-hize 
“Finding  of  Moses,”  and  there  was  a spirited 


group,  “ Colts  in  Snowstorm,”  br  Miss  Anna 
V.  Hyatt. 

Among  the  American  sculpture  of  some  im- 
portance unveiled  and  exhibited  during  the  ycAT 
were  Melvin  K.  Cummings’s  Roljert  Bums,  in 
San  Francisco;  Karl  Bitter’s  Senator  Quay,  at 
Harrisburg  (State-house);  Augustus  Lukeman’s 
Dr.  Henry,  at  Princeton  ITniveraity;  A.  A.  Wein- 
mann’s  Lincoln,  at  Hodgenvillc,  Ky.,  and 
Soldiers’  Monument,  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  H.  H. 
Kitson’s  Stephen  D.  Lee.  at  Vicklmrg;  William 
Coupor’s  T.ongfellow,  at  Washington;  Paul  Bart- 
lett’s Michael  Angelo,  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.; 
Lorado  Taft’s  Indian  Fountain,  at  Padu<^. 
Ky.,  and  E.  V.  Valentine’s  General  I.ee,  at 
Washington;  and  Gutxon  Borglum’s  remarkable 
head  of  Lincoln. 

During  the  year  the  National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety organiml  a circulating  exhibition  of 
small  bronze!^,  which  were  shown  in  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburg,  and  will  be  sent  to  other  cities. 

In  France  Auguste  Rodin’s  Victor  Hugo,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Paris  Palais^  Royal,  was 
hailed  as  a masterpiece.  A colossal  work  by 
Paul  Moreau  Vanthier,  at  the  Salon  d€*s  Ar- 
tistes Francais,  typified  the  horrors  of  the  Rev- 
olution. A stone  wall,  forty  f«*et  long  and  ten 
feet  high,  was  covered  with  spectral  figures  in 
«Jfuny,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  were  the 
dead  bodies  of  War’s  victims.  At  the  other 
Paris  Salon  of  the  year,  tlie  American  aero- 
plaiiists,  the  Wrights,  were  glorified  by  Carvin 
In  busts,  and  also  in  a “ Muse  of  Aviation." 
The  American  sculptors  represented  at  this 
Salon  were  Paul  Bartlett,  Andrew  O’Connor 
(statue  of  Lew  Wallace),  and  Richard  £. 
Brooks,  who  showed  a bust  of  Seward  for  Seat- 
tle and  one  of  Roger  Ludlow  for  the  Capitol 
at  Hartford,  Conn. 

SCULPTURE  SOCIETY,  Nattoxal.  A so- 
ciety incorp^irated  in  1896  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  good  sculpture, 
fostering  the  taste  for  ideal  sculpture  and  it« 
priMluction,  the  promotion  of  the  decoration  of 
public  and  other  buildings,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  sculptor’s  art  as 
applied  to  the  industries.  The  Swiety  had  in 
1909  about  250  members,  of  whom  about  100 
W’cre  sculptor  mombora,  whose  work  had  to  pas? 
a special  committee  before  they  could  be  rec»»ro- 
mended  to  election.  During  1909  the  Society 
inaugurated  a plan  of  a circulating  exhibitinn 
of  small  bronzes'  to  be  carried  on  during  19()9 
and  1910.  These  exhibitions  are  to  held  in 
Bulfalo,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  The 
honorary  president  of  the  society  is  J.  Q.  .A. 
Ward.  The  president  is  Herl>ert  Adams;  vice- 
presidents,  John  M.  Carrdro  and  Isidore  Konli; 
tu*cretnrv.  J.  Scott  Hartlov. 

SEATTLE  CANAL.  See  Canals. 

SEELEY,  Harry  Govier.  An  English  geol- 
ogist and  mineralogist,  died  .January  8,  1909.  He 
was  born  in  London  in  1839,  and  was  educated 
at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  From  1860 
to  1870  he  was  as^^istant  to  Professor  Adam 
Sedgwick;  in  1870  became  professor  of  gei^- 
raphy  in  King’s  Collcgi»;  lHHO-90,  University 
Extension  lecturer;  and  from  1885  to  bis  dratli 
lecturer  for  the  Gilchrist  Educational  Trunt. 
He  was  also  dean  of  Queen’s  C’ollege,  l.otuKm, 
a?u!  examiner  in  geology.  University  of  T.ondim. 
Dr.  Seeley  gave  instruction  also  in  univertittes 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He  made  many 
notable  fossil  discfiveries  in  the  antijtodes. 
Among  his  writings  are;  Index  to  Jt'osait 
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mains  of  Aves,  Omithosauria,  Reptilia  (lAGO); 
Frrah  Water  Fishes  of  Europe  (188G)>  Factors 
IM  lAfe  (1887);  Dragons  of  the  Air  (1901). 
He  contributed  many  monograpbs  And  articles 
to  the  Tranaorttona  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
other  learned  bodies. 

SEISMOLOGY.  Sea  Eabthquaees. 

SELBY,  William  Corirr  OrixT.  ViscorieT. 
A British  public  official,  died  November  6,  1909. 
He  was  born  in  London  in  IH.'IG  and  was  e<lu* 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1860 
he  became  a Iwrrister  and  in  1877  was  ap* 
pointed  Queen's  Counsel.  He  became  in  1879  a 
Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  From  1880  to 
1805  he  was  Recorder  of  Wigan.  He  became  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  1880  and  from  1895 
to  1900  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  During  this  time  he  was  member  of 
Parliament  from  Carlisle.  He  was  created  vis- 
count in  1905. 

SENDEN-BIBKAIT,  OrsTAV  E.  0.  E.  von. 
A German  admiral,  die<l  November  23,  1909. 
He  was  bom  in  Lower  Silesia  in  1847  and  cn- 
terefl  the  German  navy  in  1862.  He  com- 
manded the  battleship  which  escort4‘d  the 
Kaiser  on  his  northern  trip  in  1899  and  in  1892 
was  made  rear-admiral.  He  was  made  vice* 
admiral  in  1899  and  admiral  in  1903.  He  was 
head  of  the  marine  cabinet  from  1899  to  1906. 
He  retired  from  active  service  in  1907. 

8EMEOAL.  A French  colony,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  of  French  West  Africa 
(q.  V.).  Area,  73.973  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 393,945.  Capital,  St.  Louis  (popula- 
tion, 1004,  24.070).  Dakar,  the  seat  of  the 
Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa,  had 
18,447  inhabitants;  Ruffsque,  12,440;  Ooree, 
1560.  The  natives  of  these  towns  are  French 
citizens,  entitled  to  vote.  The  natives  of  the 
territories  of  direct  administration  (in  which 
the  government  exercises  absolute  authority) 
are  not  French  citizens  and  have  no  vote.  TTie 
former  protectorate,  now  restored  to  the  col- 
ony, retains  its  separate  budget.  There  were  in 
1906  34  official  schools,  with  3431  pupils,  and 
5 private  Roman  Catholic  schools,  with  101 
punils.  There  is  a technical  school  at  Dakar, 
ana  at  St.  Louis  a commercial  school  and  a 
normal  school.  The  natives  cultivate  ground- 
nuts, milled  corn  and  rice;  castor-heana,  cocoa- 
nuts,  gum  and  rublwr  are  also  produced.  The 
ground-nut  crop  was  reported  unusually  abun- 
dant in  1909.  Weaving  and  pottery  and  brick- 
making  are  the  principal  native  industries. 
The  imports  and  exports,  including  those  of 
Upper-Senegal-Ni^r,  which  pass  through  the 
ports  of  ^negaf,  amounted  in  1907  to  54,- 
698,406  (France,  30,89.5.000)  francs  and 
43,858,850  (France,  32,081,000)  francs,  resi)ec- 
tively.  The  trade  in  1908  was  reported  as 
showing  a steady  development,  largely  due  to 
railway  extension.  Cotton  textiles  (1908)  were 
report^  as  amounting  to  35  per  cent,  of  the 
imports.  A railway  has  been  constructed  from 
Dakar  to  Ruffsque,  and  thence  northwest  to  St. 
I>nuis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stmegal  River  (165 
miles),  and  from  Kayes  on  the  same  river  a 
narrow-gauge  line  (347  miles)  runs  to  Konli- 
koro,  on  the  Niger.  'Fliere  are  174.3  miles  of 
telegraph  and  287  miles  of  telephone  linebi. 
Dlr«H't  cables  connect  Dakar  with  Brest  and 
Teneriffe.  Tljere  were  (1907)  48  post-offices. 
Tliere  is  river  service  during  the  rainy  seiiHon 
from  St.  Louis  to  Kayes.  Works  are  in  prog- 


ress for  harbor  improvement  at  Dakar,  the 
principal  port.  In  1906,  546  vessels  of  7(Hl,60tl 
tons  entercil,  and  559,  of  720.815  cleared,  at  the 
ports.  The  Hank  of  Senegal  at  St.  I»uis  has 
been  fused  with  tlie  Baiilc  of  French  West 
Africa.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Senegal  Is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Governor-General  of 
French  West  Africa.  Tlie  colony  sendb  one 
deputy  to  the  French  Chamber. 

SEPP,  .Tohannes  Nepomuk.  A German 
Catholic  historian,  died  in  June,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  T61z,  Bavaria,  in  1810.  After  several 
years  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
in  travel  in  the  East,  he  became  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Munich.  He  was 
de|)os^  in  1847,  was  reinstated  in  1850,  and 
retired  in  1867.  In  1848  he  was  elt*cted  to  the 
Frankfort  parliament,  and  in  1868  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  German  Customs  parliament.  He 
w’aa  a member,  also,  of  the  Bavarian  Chamber 
in  1849  and  1869.  Dr.  Sepp  was  a historian  of 
great  attainments,  but  he  was  more  widely 
known  through  his  opjiosition  to  the  influence 
of  the  notorious  Dila  Montez  in  the  Bavarian 
University  in  the  time  of  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria. 
Among  his  writings  are:  Ikts  Lcben  Jesu 

Christi  (2d.  e<I.  1853-62);  Thaten  und  Lchrrn 
Jesu  «n  ihrer  tccltgcschichtlichen  Beglaubigung 
(1864);  Jcrusaltm  und  das  Ueiligc  Land  (2d 
ed-  1878). 

SEBGIEV,  Ivan  Ilytch,  belter  known  as 
John  of  Kronstadt.  A Russian  priest,  died 
January  2,  HK)9.  " Father  John,”  as  he  was 

familiarly  called,  was,  for  over  forty  years,  one 
of  the  most  notable  ffgiires  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Russia.  He  came  of  the  peasant  class 
and  was  h<)rn  in  Archangel.  Even  before  he 
took  hiH  degree  in  divinity  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1855  ho  had  become  known  as  a profound 
scholar  and  a brilliant  theologian.  His  elo- 
quence and  zeal  as  a preacher  soon  won  for  him 
an  immense  following  throughout  the  country. 
Ills  fume  as  a **  healer  ” was  even  greater  than 
his  renown  as  a preacher.  He  is  said  to  have 
performed  marvellous  cures  for  mental  and 
physical  ailments.  People  of  all  classes  came 
to  him  for  help,  and  w’ith  the  money  that  came 
in  abundance  he  founded  numerous  charitable 
institutions  and  distributed  relief  on  a large 
scale,  nie  Emperor  Alexander  III.  summoned 
Father  John  to  his  death  lK>d,  and  Nicholas  II. 
bestowed  many  honors  and  df-corntions  upon 
him.  His  last  years  were  cIoik!(h]  by  the  sacri- 
legious performances  of  spurious  sects  called 
after  him  ” Johannites,”  and  by  unwise  ex- 
cursions into  the  ffeld  of  politics.  His  hold  on 
the  common  pe<»ple,  however,  remained  un- 
broken. and  at  his  funernl  20,000  mourners  fol- 
lowtnl  his  body  to  the  grave  in  St.  Petersburg. 

SEBUM  THEBAPY.  The  value  of  serum 
treatment  in  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
was  confirmed  in  1901b  The  Flexner  anti- 
meningococcic serum  prepared  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  in  Now  York  was  use<l  in  the 
epidemic  which  ragini  in  Paris  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  In  this  epidemic  Netter  treated 
69  casc*s  with  tite  serum  with  a mortality  of 
only  20  per  cent.  The  injection  was  made  into 
the  spinal  canal,  or  in  some  cases  where  this 
was  iin)S)S8ible,  into  the  lateral  ventricles  of 
the  brain.  Re|>eftle<l  injection  was  necessary. 
It  is  statetl  that  not  only  is  the  mortality 
greatly  r<Hlnc«Ml.  but  the  succeeding  complica- 
tions which  ehuracterize  this  disease  were  req- 
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dertnl  vorj'  infriHiurnt.  Flpxnrr  colWtrtl  712 
caKofl  in  wliicii  Imctprlologic  diii^nnNis  wtis  first 
ma<le,  nnd  the  *M>riim  treatment  employed. 
The  averap*  mortality  in  this  series  was  31.4, 
whereas  tin*  averaf;e  death  rate  under  other 
methods  of  treatment  ranges  frttm  fiO  to  90  per 
cent.  An  analysis  of  these  cases  sliows  con* 
cltisively  tliat  the  serum  is  more  elTiencious  in 
early  life,  and  that  its  curative  value  is  in 
proportion  to  the  promptness  with  which  it  is 
piven  after  the  onset  of  the  attack.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  serum  is  efficacious  only  in 
menin);iti8  due  to  the  Biplococcus  intracellu* 
laris;  while  streptococcus,  pneumococcus,  and 
tubercular  infections  of  the  meninp**  are  iinin* 
fluenced.  Tetanus  antitoxin,  according  to  the 
best  availnlile  evidence,  proved  to  he  of  gr«at 
Value  as  a prophylatie,  but  very  uncertain  as  a 
curative  agent.  VVlien  inj«*ct«Hl  in  cases  in* 
focte<l  witli  the  tetanus  bacillus,  Itefore  the  dis- 
ease actually  devcloj>ed.  the  serum  is  as  certain 
a preventive  as  any  specific  can  be.  Veteri- 
narians have  found  that  by  its  routine  use  in 
stables  in  which  tetanus  was  always  present 
and  sometimes  epidemic  horta'S  could  Ix!  kept 
free  from  the  dis<*ase.  One  stable  where  tet- 
anus antitoxin  was  injected  prophyinctically  in 
all  horses  injured  about  the  feet,  had  no  case 
of  tetanus  in  6 years. 

SEBVIA.  A constitutional  monarchy  lying 
south  of  Hungary,  between  Bosnia  and  Bul- 
garia. Capital,  Belgrade. 

Akka,  Pori'i.ATio.v,  ETC.  Area,  18.040  square 
miles.  Population  (1000),  2,40.1,882  (agricul- 
tural population,  2,00.3.047);  estimattnl  Decem- 
ber 31,  1008,  2,824,844.  Tliere  wvre  (1008) 
25.890  marriages.  103.003  births,  Ofl.024  deaths. 
Population  (1005)  of  Belgrade,  77,810;  Kisch, 
21,046;  Kraguzevat/,  15.500.  Primary  educa- 
tion is  fn^,  state-aided,  and  nominally  com- 
pulsory; but  atU*ndancc  do«*s  not  exceed  25  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  Klcinentary  scho«)ls 
(1000),  1243.  with  2330  teacliers  and  129,300 
pupils.  St-condary,  20  with  347  teachers  and 
€001  pupils;  normal  4,  with  20  teachers  and 
391  btudents.  Spwial  sc1k»uIs  are  few;  Bel- 
grade University  had  (1900)  780  students.  The 
Clns'k-Orthodox  is  the  state  religion. 

AuRicrLTUkc,  ETC.  Servia  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  country.  Of  the  total  urea  (1904) 
1,805,102  hectares  were  under  cultivation  and 
1,540.000  \mder  woo<l  and  forest.  The  area  un- 
der the  principal  crops  in  1007,  and  the  yield 
in  1000  and  1007  are  given  Ixdow: 


Hectares  Quintals  Quintals 
Crop  J»07  1906  1907 

Com  B49.72S  7.057.909  4.493,747 

Wheat  367,60.3  3.595,433  2.279.359 

Barley  101.268  1.055.469  6S3.002 

Oats  96.124  673,748  433.128 

Hemp  13.S09  • K2.391  • 62,013 

Flax  2.497  * 7.000  •7.264 

Meadow  A grasses. 818.155  6,345.854  2.894.952 

Plums  1H8.884  3,443.802  2,882,760 


• Fibre. 

In  1006,  14,804  hectares  were  under  vines, 
and  2041  under  tobacco;  persons  were 

engng<‘d  In  silk  culture.  There  were  (Dt'cem- 
her  11.  1005)  960,051  cattle.  3,100,100  sheep. 
174.101  horses,  01)8,108  swine,  and  510,001 
goat.s.  The  forests.  impro|M'rly  managed,  yield 
a profit  small  in  projMtriion  to  their  value. 

Coal  anti  lignilt*  are  work(*d  hy  the  govern- 
ment, and  hy  private  cuxnpuiiica  (some  Bel- 


gian). Total  output  in  1906.  2,375.007  metric 
tons.  Gold,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  antimony,  sil- 
ver, iron,  quicksilver,  asbestos,  arsenic)  etc., 
occur.  The  development  of  the  mines  is  hin- 
dered by  bad  roads  and  poor  railway  facilitim. 
Flour-milling,  brewing,  distilling,  sugar-milling, 
weaving,  tanning,  pottery-making  and  iron 
working  are  chief  manufacturing  in- 

dustries. 

Commerce.  The  commerce,  exclusive  of  trta- 
■it,  for  three  years  is  given  ^low,  in  dinars: 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports 44.328.642  70.583.327  75.635  006 

Exports 71.604.098  81,491.262  77,749.6*0 


The  chief  imports  for  home  consumption 
were:  Raw  materials  and  textiles,  2.1.962.000 
dinars;  metals,  13,916,000;  food-stufTs  and 
liquors,  13.294,000;  machinery  and  implements, 
9,161,000;  paper,  2.190,000,  Kxp<»rta  of  do- 
mestic produce;  Agricultural,  animal,  and  for- 
est products,  70,509,000  dinars;  metals.  3,- 
645,(KK);  textiles  and  raw  materials,  1,873.00); 
minerals,  I, .147, 000;  drugs,  chemicals,  and 
colors,  273,(K)0.  There  is  a large  export  of 
plums  and  plum  products.  The  trade  by  coun- 
tries for  two  years  is  given  below  in  dinars: 


1907 

Imports  Exports 


AustrlA-HunfpUT  25.699,946  12.032  38* 

Germany  20.320.391  S2.92S623 

Great  Britain  10.220.270  2.337. 4&5 

Turkey  3.326.512  4.S7S.3*il 

Italy  2.299.498  4.R9S.M7 

Belirlum  756.696  13.010.S51 

France  2.428,603  2.704.41* 

1908 

Imports  Exports 

Austria-Hungary  32. 152.000  21.601.000 

Germany  21.361.000  14.019,000 

Great  Britain  8.803.000  499.000 

Turkey  8.147.000  10.9AS.OOO 

Italy  2.272.000  3.490.M* 

Belgium  I.602.0O0  16.134.00* 

France  1,563,000  3.043, OOd 


roMMUXicATloxfl.  The  one  railway  line, 
with  its  branches,  has  a length  of  390  mile*. 
There  are  3405  miles  of  highway,  in  a iMid 
state  of  repair;  2140  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 
5042  of  wire;  175  state  telegraph  offices;  1090 
miles  of  telephone  line  and  55,030  of  wire;  in 
1908,  1493  post-offices. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  dinar* 
worth  19.3  cents.  The  revenue  nnd  expenditure 
for  four  years  (1907,  1906  and  1909  budget) 
are  as  follows: 


1906  1907 


Revenue 91,270.376  410,452.752 

Expenditure 87.335,660  »0,3s7,22T 

1908  1909 

Revenue 95.239.038  1 03.644.104 

Expenditure 95.091,253  103.322.04$ 


Tlie  principal  sources  of  revenue  In  1909  were 
estimated  as  follows;  Direct  taxes.  29,117.^50 
difmrK:  monopolies,  28.045,726:  customs,  ll.- 
111.9IK);  state  railways,  10,700.000;  domains, 
6.172.645;  excise.  6,000,000.  Princiiwl  items  of 
exp«’nditiire:  War,  27,044,910;  service  of  the 

debt,  20,984,013;  public  works,  11.012.529; 
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finance,  10.304.270;  ponsioim  and  p'antH,  4,* 
745,355.  Tlic  debt  atiKKl.  .lanuary  1.  na 

541.370.000  dinura.  Tlic  National  Bank  of  Scr- 
via  has  a nominal  capital  of  20.000.(X)0  dinars 
(paid-up,  00,500.000);  note  circulation  ( De* 
cember  31,  1007),  37.362.027;  cash  on  hand, 
14.105.R42  fpdd.  7,434.067  silver. 

Army.  The  Sc»rvian  army  is  organized  In 
three  linew  with  compulsory  service.  The  first 
line  consiMta  of  the  regular  army  and  its  re- 
serve numla'ring  3200  ofilcers  and  120,000  men, 
though  ordinarily  maintaine<l  at  a skeleton 
strength  of  al>out  24.000  with  an  increase  of 

10.000  in  the  summer  for  manreuvres.  It  com- 
pris4>H  5 divisions  of  infantry,  1 division  of 
cavalry,  2 battalions  of  fortification  artillery, 
1 regiment  of  pioneers.  60  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, 20  MpiaUrons  (not  including  10  divi- 
sion squadrons),  60  field  batteriiMi  (42 
nioiinUHl.  2 horse,  6 mountain),  5 batteries 
(sliell)  and  1 mortar  battery.  The  second  line 
(Htimnted  at  2n(H)  officers  and  75.000  men, 
«n)in|iris4>B  5 divisions  of  the  reserve  or  60 
battalions,  10  division  squadrons,  and  20  bat- 
teries. The  third  line,  estimattnl  nt  1000  offi- 
ct*rs  and  55,000  men,  includes  45  battalions  of 
itifantry,  5 squadrons,  and  5 companies  of  ar- 
tillery. In  addition  there  is  a gendarmerie  of 
,32  detachments  (frontier  forces).  During  1009 
76  mm.  (3-inch)  field  guns  with  which  the  ar- 
tillery was  being  armed  were  being  issued. 

(tOVERNMK.NT.  The  exfM;utive  is  the  King, 
w’ho  is  assisted  by  a council  of  eight  respon- 
sible ministers.  The  legislative  p<iwer  rt*sides 
in  the  unicameral  National  Assembly  (Na- 
ro<lnn  Skupschtinn)  of  160  deputies  popularly 
elected.  The  present  King,  Peter  I.  (Kara- 
georgevich),  lM)rn  1844,  was  elected  to  the 
throne  June  15,  1003.  Heir-apparent,  Prinee 
Alexander,  born  1888.  Tlu*  Council  of  Minis- 
ters as  comjM)sed  October  11  (24),  1000,  is  us 
follows:  President  of  the  C'ouncll.  N.  P.  Pas- 

ich;  Interior,  Lubomir  Yovanovich;  Public 
Instruction,  Yovan  Zorezovich;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Milovan  Milaiiovich ; Finance,  S.  M. 
Pr<»titch;  War,  Col.  M.  Marinovieh;  CV.in- 
nuTce,  etc.,  Yasha  Proilanovleh ; Public  Works, 
V.  Vi)ulovich;  Justic<‘,  K.  Timotievich. 

Hihtory.  The  outstanding  event  of  the 
y<-ur  was  Servia’s  quarrel  with  .Austria-Hun- 
gary, which  nt  one  time  threatened  war  (sec 
Balkan  (^ukktion).  A report  of  a by 

live  Premier.  Milatiuvich,  on  .lamiury  3,  Intensi- 
fied the  ill-feeling  bctwwn  the  two  countries. 
He  was  said  to  have  declared  tliat  the  Balkans 
WITH  for  the  Balkan  peoples  and  that  Austria- 
Hungary  alone  menaced  this  principle.  The 
Austrian  government  demanded  an  explanation 
and  threatened  the  recall  of  its  Minister. 
Premier  Mllanovich  declared  that  he  had  !>epn 
misreported.  He  twice  resigned  and  hiK  resig- 
nation was  refused,  but  finally,  on  January  17, 
was  accepted.  A coalition  Ministry  was 
formed  under  M.  Novakovicli,  the  leader  of  the 
Progressi\M»s,  as  Premier,  with  M.  Milanovich 
ns  MiniKter  of  Foreign  AfTnirs.  King  Peter 
bad  acted  promptly  in  the  matter,  dernandittg 
such  a patriotic  coalition  w’hich  siiould  s<>rve 
until  the  crisis  with  .Austria-Hungary  was  over. 
This  crisis  wa^  made  the  occasion  in  internal 
politics  for  violent  attacks  on  the  dynasty  on 
the  charge  of  b4*ing  indifferent  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  nation  and  of  having  failed  in  its 
duties.  On  March  27  the  renunciation  of  the 
throne  by  the  Crown  Prince  was  received  in 


the  Servian  Cabinet  and  on  the  following  day 
in  the  Skiipbclitina.  together  with  a letter  from 
King  Peter  aeee|iting  the  nuiunciation  and 
naming  as  his  heir  his  sevond  son,  Alexander. 
Tlie  C'rown  Prinee’s  course  was  due  to  the 
(H)pular  rumor  that  he  hud  caused  the  death 
of  his  valet.  Tlie  valet’s  deposition,  however, 
was  reported  to  have  declared  that  the  injury 
resulted  from  falling  down  the  palace  stairs, 
which  were  not  lighted.  Tlie  trial  of  prisonerR 
charged  with  lanng  spies  in  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian service  rcMiltod  on  June  23  In  tlie  sen- 
tence of  two  of  tlieni  to  five  months’  imprison- 
ment and  in  the  acquittal  of  five.  Tlie  visit  of 
King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  (q.  v.)  to  Rervla 
in  OctolK'r  was  huilinl  as  a step  toward  tlic  res- 
toration of  the  friendly  relations  which  had 
lHK*n  impaired  by  the  violation  of  the  customs 
convention  lad  ween  the  two  countries.  Before 
his  arrival  the  Novakovicli  Cabinet  resigned, 
and  was  immediately  sucewded  by  a new*  Minis- 
try under  M.  Pasich,  M.  Mllanovich  retaining 
his  portfolio  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

SEWAGE  PURIFICATION.  There  was 
comparatively  little  change  In  sewage  purifica- 
tion theory  and  practice  of  1009.  New  wrorks 
for  treating  s<*wnge  were  undertaken  or  pro- 
jected at  many  places  at  home  and  nhroiul.  but 
in  general  thesi*  followed  well-known  lines. 
The  disinfeetion  of  partly  clarified  sewage 
by  bleaching  jiowdcr,  Hcemed  to  increase  in 
favor  during  BK)9,  but  only  small  installa- 
tions for  this  purpose  have  yet  l>een 
made.  The  action  sought  is  germicidal.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  disinfection  is  more 
suitable  for  water  treatment  than  sewage 
treatment.  (See  Water  Pc'bifu’ation.)  Un- 
der the  vigorous  promptings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Health  many  of  the 
cities  of  that  State  arc  investigating  stowage 
disposal.  Philailelphia  has  established  a sew- 
age exjierimont  station  to  study  the  applica- 
bility of  various  methoils  to  local  conditions. 
The  New  J<*rm‘y  State  Board  of  Health,  like 
the  Pennsylvania  department  just  named,  has 
warned  many  eommunities  that  they  iiiukI  stop 
polluting  streams  or  the  o<*eaii  witliin  sjsvifit-d 
periods,  and  as  a result  many  small  plants  have 
lK*en  built  in  the  State.  In  Cattaila.  Toronto 
has  iH'guii  work  on  septic  tanks  f<ir  the  partial 
purification  of  the  m*wage  before  it  is  dis- 
charged into  l.nkc  Ontario.  Set*  also  Skw’krauk, 
liarticularly  for  Cernian  and  Kreticli  statistics. 

SEWERAGE.  With  relatively  f*'W  excep- 
tions all  hut  the  smaller  citi«*H  and  towns  of  the 
United  Ktates  and  other  progressive  countries 
have  provMi*d  themselves  with  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive and  ad«*quate  sewerage  systeiiuf.  Tlie 
most  notable  exception  is  Baltimore,  but  that 
city  is  now  building  an  extensive  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  system  at  a cost  of  many  mil- 
lion dollars.  Concrete  and  reinforced  cimerete 
are  growing  in  favor  as  materials  for  the  larger 
sizes  of  sewers.  Figures  showing  the  extent  of 
sewerage  systems  in  the  largest  cities  of  tlie 
United  StateK  in  1907  were  indudisl  in  a U.  R. 
pensiiH  bulletin  on  A'fo/isfics  of  CitiVa,  compiled 
in  1909. 

France  and  Germany.  Comparative  statis- 
tics of  m-werage  and  sewage  disposal  in  Franco 
and  (Jermany  were  published  in  Kevue  d'JIy- 
r;»fbie  i't  de  Ptplirc  Sanitaire  (I’aris)  for  Octo- 
ber. I9fl9.  'Hie  figures  were  compiled  by  Dr. 
Fd.  Imbcaux,  Director  of  Municipal  Service, 
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Nancy,  France,  and  w'ere  l»a«M‘d  on  the  Oer* 
man  and  French  water-worktii  manuals.  Die 
Htddtinche  ObwaaBcrvHcitigung  in  Uvutach- 
land  and  dnnuatre  dva  i>i«frtbufton«  d'Eau, 
The  French  flgurea  were  for  January  1,  lUUil, 
but  the  German  ones  were  at  least  two  years 
older,  which  emphasiM^s  the  comparative  back* 
wardness  of  France.  Fur  both  countries  only 
cities  of  5000  inhabitants  or  over  were  con* 
sidered.  In  Germany,  of  711)  cities,  103  had 
ffoud  sewerap'  systems.  63  had  partial  systems, 
and  151  had  storm  water  sewers  only.  Of  the 
312  cities  without  sewers  174  had  projects  for 
sewers  under  way.  Of  the  256  good  and  partial 
sewerage  systems  in  Germany  IIU  have  been 
built  since  1900.  In  France,  of  643  cities  66 
cities  had  storm  water  and  house  sewers.  257 
had  storm  sewers,  only  (mostly  old  and  inefh* 
cient),  and  320  cities,  or  50  per  cent.,  had  no 
sewers  whatever. 

Of  the  250  German  cities  with  complete  or 
partial  sewerage  systems  all  but  02  reported 
some  measure  of  M>wage  purification,  but  ap* 
parently  only  a portion  of  the  scwagi*  is  treated. 
In  some  cases  the  degree  of  purification  at* 
tempted  is  widely  variable,  for  00  report  me* 
chanical  separation,  which  in  II  cases  meaiM 
screening  only;  47  report  broad  irrigation;  3K 
report  biological  purification;  8 a combination 
of  mechanical  separation  and  chemical  precipi* 
tation;  7 house  purification  systems,  and  4 in- 
termittent filtration.  In  France,  Paris  and 
Kheinis  employ  broad  irrigation  or  sewage  farm* 
ing  on  a large  scale  and  27  other  cities  use 
the  same  method  in  varying  extent;  5 cities 
employ  biological  processes;  4 discharge  sewage 
into  the  city  and  the  38  remaining  cities,  of 
the  66  with  complete  sewerage  systems,  dis- 
charge into  near-by  streams.  See  also  Sew'AQE 
PUBinCATIOIf. 

SHACELETON,  Ebxcst  Hexrt.  An  Ant- 
arctic explorer,  who,  on  January  9,  1900,  ap- 
proached within  111  statute  miles  of  the  i^mth 
Pole.  (See  Polab  R^^si-iabcii.)  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1869.  He  attended  Dulwich  (’ollegc 
in  1886,  but  left  in  1889  U'fure  completing 


the  course.  Following  his  natural  bent  be 
went  to  sea,  and  circumnavigated  the  world 
four  times.  During  the  South  African  war  be 
took  part  in  the  transport  of  troops.  In  1901 
be  was  chosen  as  third  lieutenant  in  the  Ant- 
arctic expeditions  of  that  year,  under  Captain 
A.  A.  Scott,  and  he  was  a member  of  the  party 
which  approached  nearest  the  Pole.  On  his 
return  home,  1904,  Lieutenant  Shnckleton  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Scottish  Geographi- 
cal Society.  In  1906  he  resigned,  to  contest 
a parliamentary  seat  for  Dundee,  but  was  de- 
feated. He  organised,  in  1907,  an  Antarctic 
expedition,  with  the  steamer  .Vtmrod  as  trans- 
port. Explorations  were  carried  on  during 
1908,  and  on  October  29  of  that  year  prepara- 
tions were  completed  for  the  rush  to  the  Pole. 
A fierce  blixrard  prevented  final  success,  and 
the  party  was  obligtKl  to  turn  back.  For  an 
account  of  the  results  of  the  expedition,  see 
the  article  PoLAB  Rbseabcu,  He  waa  made  C. 
V.  O.  in  1909. 

SHANLET,  John.  An  American  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  Bishop  of  Fargo.  S.  D..  died 
July  16,  1909.  He  was  bom  at  Albion,  N.  Y.. 
in  1852.  His  family  removed  to  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  in  1857.  After  a course  of  study  in 
the  College  of  Propaganda,  Rome,  he  took  his 
ordination  vows  in  1874.  He  was  for  a year 
assistant  pastor  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
and  in  1875  became  pastor.  He  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Fargo  on  December  21,  1889. 

SHEEP.  See  Stock  Raising. 

SHIPBUILDING.  Lloyd’s  returns  of  ship- 
ping launched  in  1009  as  abstracted  in  Aa- 
yinrertng  (London),  showed  that  in  the  twelve 
months  there  were  launched  for  the  respective 
navies  throughout  the  world  151  fighting  ships 
of  various  types,  each  exceeding  100  tona,  with 
a collective  displacement  of  404,475  tons.  This 
total  was  nearly  100,000  tons  more  than  in 
1908,  and  50,000  tons  more  than  the  average 
of  the  four  preceding  years.  In  1901,  however, 
123  vessels,  of  467.547  tons,  were  put  into  the 
water,  and  In  1904,  435.006  tons  was  the  com- 
plete displacement  of  the  102  vessels  of  that 
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yi*ar.  Tlic  figures  in  the  accompanying  tallies 
show  that  the  additions  to  tlie  British  lUs.>t 
ill  1901)  constituted  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  for  the  world.  Mon*over,  a greater  ton« 
nage  was  added  to  the  German  fleet,  while  the 
tonnage  of  the  new  French  ships  launched  came 
w'ithin  3000  tuns  of  the  British  output,  the 
figures  being;  For  Germany,  27  vessels,  of 
99.110  tons;  for  Britain,  35  vessels,  of  98,790 
tons;  for  Franci*.  19  vessels,  of  95,740  tons; 
and  for  the  United  States,  which  comes  next, 
15  vessels,  of  4B,030  tons. 


AOOBEGATE  of  PbODUCTION  15  TUE  U5ITED 
Kingdom 

From  Enginecrinff  (London) 


1909 

tons 

Steamers*  ......... .1,131.549 

SuilinK  ships  26,627 

1908 

tons 

980.600 

64.200 

1907 

tons 

L739.2O0 

56.200 

Totals  U57.176 

Ills  Majesty's  dock- 
yards   46.320 

1,034,800 

42.426 

1.796.400 

51.800 

Grand  totals  .... 

1,203.496 

1.077,226 

1,847.200 

ForolKn-owned  ton- 

nxiBc  

Per  cent,  of  total... 

317.000 

25.3 

376.600 

36 

547.000 

30.4 

Total  merchant  ton- 
nuget  

1.078,436 

992.260 

1.714.500 

Per  cent,  of  steam 
merchant  tonnage 
to  total  merchant 
tonnage  .......... 

98 

95 

96.7 

Indicated  h.-p.  of 

engines  1,484,810 

1.157.140 

1,712,180 

Per  cent,  of  all  naval 
tonnage  to  mer- 
chant tonnage 

11.6 

7.6 

7.76 

• Includes  warships  built  In  private  yards, 
t Excludes  British  and  foreCgn  warships. 


Six  large  merchant  Kteamers  over  10,000  toni 
were  constructed  during  the  year  in  British 
yards.  Tlie  largest  of  these  was  the  Union- 
Castle  liner  Balmoral  Caatlc  of  13,000  tons, 
built  by  the  Fairfield  Company,  and  then  came 
the  Orvicto  and  Otranto,  by  Workman  Clark 
& Co..  Ltd.,  of  Belfast,  and  tl»e  Oatcrleg  by 
the  l.omlon  k Glasgow  Enginwring  and  Iron- 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgiiw,  each  of  12,- 
130  tons  for  the  Orient  Lino,  the  three  ves- 
sels lK*ing  sister  ships  of  the  Oraova  and  Ottray 
completed  in  1908.  The  Uaniua  for  the  P. 
k O.  Line  built  at  Greenock  by  Caird  k 
Co.,  of  10,833  tons  and  the  Ruahine  for  the 
Now  Zwland  Line,  huilt  at  Dumbarton  by  W. 
Denny  k Brother,  complete  the  list  of  British 
merchant  veswls  of  notable  sire. 

During  the  year  Increased  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  two  leviathan  ships  under  eon- 
struction  at  the  Ilarland  and  Wolff  yards, 
Belfast.  Ireland,  as  work  was  progressing  rap- 
idly. These  tw'o  vessels  for  the  White  Star 
Line,  the  Titanic  and  Olympir^  hiui  reaehed  a 
point  where  tlieir  launching  in  the  following 
year  peemeil  o>>sured,  the  Titanic  la*ing  com- 
pletely in  frame  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Each 
vesw‘1  is  8fi0  fe<‘t  in  length,  92  fi*et  U-nm, 
4.5.000  tons  displacement  and  4.5.000  horse- 
piwer,  which  w'lll  serve  to  give  a Bp<»ed  of 
21  knots  an  hour.  There  will  l>e  lioth  turbine 
and  reciprocating  engines  in  order  to  bocurc 
the  greatest  wonomv. 

An  interesting  departure  from  established 


practice  waa  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
British  merchant  vessel  Monitoria,  where  the 
hull  was  built  with  large  corrugations  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  longitudinal 
strength  without  adding  to  its  weight.  In  this 
way  it  was  claimed  that  an  ndrlitional  carry- 
ing capacity  of  from  three  l«  four  per  cent, 
could  be  obtained  with  but  slight  increase  in 
cost. 

ITie  combination  of  turbine  and  reciprocat- 
ing engines  introduceii  for  intermediate  speed 
vessels  as  in  the  Otaki  and  lyourcntic  wns  found 
advantageous,  both  vessels  showing  substantial 
economies  and  other  vessels  were  being  fitted 
with  this  system  in  1909.  A low  speed  vessel 
was  being  fitted  by  the  rarsuns  Company  with 
its  turbines. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion reported  the  following  conNtruction  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1009: 


Geoaraphlcai 

Distribution  1908  1909 

Atlantic  and  Gulf 


Coast  

665 

209.778 

582 

108,904 

Porto  Rico 

10 

109 

8 

86 

Pacific  Const 

369 

67.060 

276 

22.769 

Northern  T..i»kcs 

216 

341.166 

174 

100.402 

Western  Rivers 

207 

6.114 

207 

6,940 

Total  construction . . 

1,467 

614,218 

1,247 

238,090 

Power  and  Material; 

Sail 

W-ood  

1S4 

31,981 

188 

20.966 

9 

7.9S6 

Total  

134 

81.981 

141 

28,960 

Steam 

Woixl  

791 

38.999 

754 

25.066 

Metal  

133 

442.62$ 

67 

123.143 

Total  

923 

481,624 

821 

148,208 

Canal,  wood 

46 

4,970 

21 

2,293 

Burges 

SS7 

88.249 

251 

52.844 

Metal  

17 

7,392 

13 

6.796 

Total  

, 354 

95,641 

264 

58.640 

Total  construction. 1,467 

614.216 

1,247 

238,090 

In  the  calendar  year  1900  the  United  States 
built  merchant  vessels  to  the  amount  of  209,- 
604  tons  or  a tonnage  of  95.000  less  than  in 
1908.  nie  di’creasfi  is  most  inarkotl  in  respect 
of  coa.sting  vessels  of  which  78.000  tons  less 
were  proiiueed,  while  the  reduction  in  the  case 
of  the  Great  Lakes  tonnage  was  only  17,000 
tons.  The  figures  for  the  Great  Lakes  include 
fifteen  steamers,  of  over  5000  tons,  the  largest 
of  which  was  the  Sftcnango,  of  8407  tons, 
launched  by  the  Groat  Lakes  Engineering 
Works  of  i>etroit,  Michigan. 

The  largest  and  only  important  ocean 
steamer  was  the  B'll/iefmimi.  of  0976  tons,  built 
at  Newport  News.  There  was  launched  in 
Deec*mlier  at  Bath.  Me.,  a large  wooden 
six-masted  schooner — the  U’woiwiii<?— -of  3730 
tons  and  .3.50  feet  in  length,  exceeding 
in  size  the  U’lf/inm  L.  Douglaa,  3708  Urns,  pre- 
viously the  largest  sailing  vessel  ever  built 
in  the  United  States.  Only  one  other  sailing 
vessel  exceiNling  1000  tons  was  luunehiMl  in  the 
United  States.  The  figures  do  not  include  river 
and  harW  craft,  the  total  of  which  amounted 
to  over  3.3.000  tons. 

At  the  close  of  1909  the  ship  yards  of  tb» 
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Great  l4ikp«  had  under  construction  for  de- 
livery in  the  following  year,  22  bulk  freighters 
with  an  aggregate  carrying  cajiacity  of  203,740 
gross  tons  of  ore,  increasing  the  total  carry* 
ing  capacity  of  the  lake  freighters  in  a sea* 
son  to  4I.OW.000  gross  tons. 

An  important  river  paddle  wheel  steamship 
of  a distinctly  American  type  was  the  ^oftrrf 
h'uUoiXy  which  was  built  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Co.,  of  Camden.  N.  J.,  for  use  on  the 
Hudnon  River  as  a day  boat.  It  Is  348  feet 
in  length,  42  feet  beam,  and  76  feet  in  width 
over  the  guards,  with  a steel  hull  of  so  fine 
a mo<lel  that  a maximum  speed  of  23}  miles 
an  hour  was  produc«*d  without  difiiculty.  The 
Robert  Fulton  was  launched  in  the  record  time 
of  two  mouths  and  ten  days  after  the  hull  was 
laid. 

Germany,  according  to  L1oyd*s  returns,  built 
in  HMMI.  84  vessels,  of  12H.6f)0  tons,  a di'Crease 
of  70,000  tons  from  the  total  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  1005  the  total  was  255,000  tons; 
in  1006,  318,000  tons.  Lloyd’s  do  not  take  into 
accr>iint  vesM-ls  launclied  on  the  up|>er  rivers, 
which  would  have  added  27.000  tons  to  the 
total  output  for  1000.  Of  the  vessels  built, 
seven  were  of  5000  tons  and  upwards,  the 
largest  being  6742  tons.  The  only  sailing-ship 
of  any  importance  launched  during  the  twelve 
months  was  a training-ship  of  about  1600  tons. 

Holland  launched  52  vessels  of  50.106  tons, 
exclusive,  again,  of  river  craft,  of  which  19,000 
tons  were  completed.  There  were  three  steamers 
exceeding  5000  tons,  the  largest,  built  at  Flush- 
ing. of  7442  tona 

Japan  took  fifth  place  amongst  the  countries 
of  the  world,  building  75  vesacls,  of  52,319  tons, 
which  is  only  slightly  less  than  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  principal  vessel  completed 
was  the  Kiyo  Maru^  an  oil  carrying  steamer  of 
9300  tons. 

France  had  an  output  of  61  vessels,  of  42,107 
tons,  only  a little  more  than  half  that  of  the 
preco^ling  year.  Ni'vertheless,  tliere  was  built 
the  largest  merchant  ideamer  c«instructcd  out- 
side of  Great  Britain — the  EspognCf  of  11,000 
tona 

Italy  incrcatM><!  the  output  of  the  prcctnling 
year  with  a total  of  314^17  tons,  nr  less  than 
In  1005  and  1007.  llirw  vessels  exceeded  7000 
tons — the  largest,  the  Ooeana,  being  of  8996 
tons. 

Austria-Hungary  pro<luc«l  15  vessels,  of  25,- 
(NNi  tons,  which  is  15,000  tons  more  than  in 
1008,  and  greater  than  in  any  prii'CHling  year. 
IVnmark  had  a total  about  one-third  that  of 
the  previous  vear  and  in  Norway  it  was  only 
about  one-half  the  average  of  tliu  preceding  five 
years. 

S4>e  Steam  Tcrbi.ne;  BArrixsiitPS ; Naval 
PUXiREaB. 

SHIBLAW,  Wai.teb.  An  American  artist, 
died  Decemt>er  20,  HKK).  He  was  born  at  Pais- 
ley, Scotland,  in  1838  and  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  when  but  two  years  of  age. 
He  bt>rame  a banknote  engraver,  and  subse- 
quently in  1861  exhibited  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy. He  was  actively  cngag»‘d  in  art  work 
from  that  time  until  his  death.  In  1868  he 
l)ei‘ame  ncath'mician  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
IVnign.  From  1870  to  1877  he  studied  in 
Munich.  His  sp<‘cialty  in  painting  was  genre 
pictures.  He  also  did  much  decorative  work 
and  illustrations  for  lK)oks  and  magazines.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  president  of 


the  Society  of  American  Artists.  He  became 
an  associate  uf  the  National  .Academy  of  De- 
sign In  1887  and  academician  in  the  folloviog 
y'car.  He  taught  in  the  Art  Students'  Li-agoe. 

SHIVBL7,  BENJAldi:^  F.  American  public 
oflicial,  Unit^  States  Senator  from  Inditiu. 
He  was  born  in  St.  Joseph  county,  IndUni, 
in  1857  and  graduated  from  the  T>aw  Depurt- 
meni  of  the  University  of  Michigan  In  1884. 
He  taught  school  and  engaged  in  journalUm 
until  he  was  cleeted  to  fill  the  vacancy  ia  the 
48th  Congress  and  was  reidected  to  the  50th, 
5 1 St  and  52d  Congresses.  He  was  Democratic 
nominee  for  Governor  of  Indiana  in  1806  and 
received  the  Democratic  vote  of  the  legisUlurc 
for  United  States  Senator  in  1003-1005.  A*  a 
result  of  the  election  of  the  Democratic  legis- 
lature in  1008  he  was  elected  United  Sulea 
Senator  on  January  20. 

SHOES.  See  Boots  axd  Shoes. 

8HOOTI27Q.  Higher  scores  than  usual  wire 
made  in  many  of  the  shooting  events  in  1009, 
owing  to  the  greater  interest  taken  in  the  spurt 
and  to  the  improvements  made  in  guns  and 
ammunition.  In  the  matches  held  under  tV 
auspices  of  the  National  Uifie  Asnociation  of 
America,  the  individual  military  championship 
of  the  United  States  was  won  by*  Major  Wil- 
liam B.  Martin  of  the  Second  Infantry,  Na- 
tional Guard  of  New  Jersey,  who  scored  i 
total  of  630.  Other  winners  were:  WimbledoB 
Cup  (1000  yards).  Sergeant  Victor  H.  Ciegka, 
United  States  Military  Academy;  Leach  Cop 
(800,  900  and  1000  yards,  seven  shots  at  each). 
Lieutenant  Joseph  L.  Tophara,  Tliirteenth 
United  States  Infantry;  I^ng  Range  T^ro 
Match  (1000  yards).  Lieutenant  C.  L.  Test, 
Texas  Katiunal  Guard;  President’^  Match.  .Aa- 
drew  D.  Denny,  United  States  Naval  Acadoicy: 
Press  Championship  of  the  United  States.  War- 
ren II.  H.  Smith.  Cleveland  Lender;  Individual 
Rapid  Fire  Match,  Lieutenant-C'olonel  W.  A- 
Tewes,  New  Jersey  National  Guard;  KegimenUl 
Team  Championsliip,  First  Infantry,  Colorado 
National  Guard;  Company  Team  Championship. 
Company  F,  First  Infantry,  Minnesota  Na- 
tional (*uard;  Inter-Club  Champiouship,  Fort 
Pitt  Rifle  Club  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Rcvolwr 
Team  Championship,  First  ^uodron  Cavalry. 
Colorado  National  Guard. 

The  tenth  annual  tournament  of  the  Unitnl 
States  Revolver  A!0»ociatioD  took  place  Sept*m- 
lx>r  4-12,  the  matches  being  held  in  sewolei^ 
cities.  The  revolver  championship  at  .50  yards 
was  won  by  I.  R.  Calkins  of  Springfield. 

R.  If.  Sayre  of  the  New  York  National  Guard, 
who  won  the  preceding  year,  finishing  second. 
Kvents  and  winners  in  other  matches  were: 
Military  Revolver  Championship.  W.  II.  Whi^ 
ham,  Chicago:  Pistol  Championship,  I.  R.  Ca^ 
kins,  Sprin^eld,  Mass.;  Military  Record  match, 
C.  F.  (j.  Armstrong,  Eureka,  C^. ; Military  Re- 
volver Tenm  match,  Squadron  A,  New  York 
National  Guard. 

In  trap  shooting  several  new  records  were 
made  in  lfM>9.  A.  N.  Ford  in  an  amateur 
match  in  St.  Louis  made  a run  of  .342  eU.^ 
without  missing  un<l  F.  Coleman  killed  50  lire 
birds  in  stnaight  shots  at  Pottsville,  Pa.  (X 
G.  Spenct*r  accomplished  the  feat  of  makio^ 
565  targets  in  an  unfinishe<l  run.  Tbe  pn> 
fessional  championship  of  the  United  SUtes 
was  wem  by  Fn*d  Gilbert,  who  scored  193  out 
of  A possible  290,  oad  the  amateur  champice- 
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g)itp  l>y  D.  A.  Upson,  who  mado  188.  Frwl 
Shatluck  won  the  Urand  American  HandicHp 
by  scoring  20  out  of  20  in  the  deciding?  tihoot- 
off.  Tlie  Intercolh'^iate  Spring  Tournament  re- 
■uited  in  a victory  for  Vale,  with  Harvard 
second  and  Princeton  third.  Wright  of  Prince- 
ton made  the  individual  high  score.  In  the 
full  matches  Yale  again  won.  with  Harvard 
second  ami  Pennsylvania  third,  Princeton  not 
competing.  In  a dual  match  between  Yale  and 
Prineet4in,  Ileberard  of  Yale  mado  tho  record 
individual  score  of  50  perfect  shots. 

SHORT  BALLOT.  See  Electoral  Refobm. 

SIAM,  An  independent  kingdom  In  smith* 
eastern  Asia  between  Ilurma  and  French  Indo- 
china. The  capital  is  Bangkok. 

Arka  and  Population.  The  area  is  stated 
at  alxnit  200,000  siiunre  miles.  By  the  Anglo- 
Siamese  treaty  concluded  at  Bangkok  March  10, 
lOOO,  the  Siamese  states  of  Kelantan,  Tring- 
gami,  and  Koda  (qq.  v.),  with  an  area  of  about 
12,500  square  miles  and  a population  of  some 
630,000,  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  population  of  Siam,  based  upon  the 
resulta  of  a partial  census,  places  tho  total 
at  about  6,087,000.  Tl>e  Chinese  population  is 
large,  amounting  in  Bangkok  alone  to  some 
2tH),000,  the  total  population  of  the  city  being 
028,675.  In  1008  Chinese  cocdic  Immigration 
was  60,508,  and  emigration  40,340.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  Buddhism,  and  education  is 
oarried  on  chiclly  by  the  priests. 

Production.  The  staple  product  and  export 
is  rice,  and  tho  area  under  this  grain  is  being 
uiiich  enlarged  by  irrigation. 

In  Bangkok  tliero  aro  26  large  rico  mills. 
Giber  crops  of  some  importance  are  sesame, 
hemp,  cotton,  toliacco,  ana  pepper.  Fruits  are 
abundant.  Cattle  are  raised  in  considerable 
numitcrs.  Hnbl)er  collection  has  been  begun, 
and  tho  cutting  of  teak  in  noriltorn  Siam  is  an 
im))ortant  industry,  chiefly  in  British  bands. 
Large  quantities  of  flsh  are  taken  along  the 
coasts.  Except  tin  (in  the  Malay  Peninsula) 
and  rubies  and  sapphires,  the  mineml  resources 
have  iM'en  little  exploited. 

Commerce.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1!>08.  imports  and  exports  by  sea  were  valued 
at  £5.784,68.5  and  £7,332,241  respectively;  in 
tlio  fiscal  year  1000,  £5,782,000  and  £7,583.000 
resjiectively.  In  the  former  year,  the  principal 
oversea  imports  were:  Cotton  goods,  £666,705; 
treasure,  £865,144;  st»-el,  iron,  and  machinery, 
£368,05.3;  silks,  £247,050;  gunny  bags.  £220,- 
714;  sugar,  £162,421;  kerosene,  £140.788; 
opium,  £122.026;  cotton  yarn,  £110,016;  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  £160.743.  11»e  chief  exports  are 
rice  and  teak.  In  1605  rice  exports  amounted 
to  820,864  tons,  valued  at  £4,600,653;  1606, 
017.682  tons,  £5.546,626;  1607,  683,851  bms, 
£4,867,613.  The  following  arc  oversea  export 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1908*  Kice,  765,855 
tofiH,  valued  at  £5,556.500;  teak,  87,437  tons 
and  426  tons  of  teak  stiinglcs,  £681,513;  other 
woods,  £24,755;  treasure,  £130.652;  marine 
products,  £122,075;  hiites,  £86,420;  pepper^ 
£50,665;  silks,  £3.5,501;  raw  silk,  £32,866; 
bottle's,  £20,681;  bullocks,  £20,423;  sticklac, 
£10,280;  birds'  nests,  £12,780.  Jn  the  fiscal 
year  1609,  tho  oversea  export  of  rice  was  valued 
at  £5, 675, (MM),  and  tank  £887,000.  There  is  a 
com|wratively  small  trade,  for  which  completi! 
statistics  are  not  available.  l>etwocn  northern 
Siam  and  Burma,  the  British  States,  and  Yun- 


nan. Bangkok  lias  almost  the  entire  oversea 
trade.  Singapore  and  Hongkong  send  nl>out  one- 
half  of  tho  imports  and  receive  about  seven- 
tenths  of  tho  ex|>orts. 

CoMMUNiCATio.Ns.  There  aro  open  to  traffic 
about  (KM)  miles  of  railway,  mostly  owtuhI  by 
the  state.  Tliero  is  a considerable  milengc 
imder-construction  and  projected.  The  govern- 
ment is  extending  the  railway  system  north- 
war<l.  The  Anglo-Sinmesc  treaty  of  March  10, 
11MI9,  provides  for  a soiitliward  extension  to 
connect  with  the  system  of  tlie  Federatwl  Malay 
States;  thus,  with  the  construction  of  about 
160  miles  in  the  Fodorateii  Malay  system  and 
tho  completion  of  tho  southw'ard  Siamese  ex- 
tension, Bangkok  will  be  placed  in  direct  rail 
communication  with  Singaftore.  Siam  was  to 
contract  a loan  of  £4,000.(HM)  for  cunstructiun. 
There  arc  about  3(M)0  niih>s  of  telegraph  line, 
with  over  62(M)  miles  of  wire.  Post-offices  in 
1908  numliored  113. 

In  1608  there  entered  tlie  ports  786  vc8.sels 
(with  cargo),  of  762,191  tons,  and  cleared  761, 
of  767,617  tons.  The  merchant  marine  in  1608 
consisted  of  18  steamers,  aggregating  2120  tons, 
and  60  sailing  vessels  and  junks,  aggregating 
4626  tons. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  in  the  tical, 
which  has  been  worth  about  30  cimts,  fluctua- 
ting with  the  price  of  silver.  In  tlie  latter 
part  of  1908,  a measure  was  enacte<l  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  and 
fixing  the  value  of  the  tical  at  one-thirteenth  of 
a British  sovereign,  or  37.43461  cents.  Revenue 
and  expenditure  lor  1900-7  arc  stated  at  57,014,- 
805  ticals  and  56,837,460  ticals  respectively; 
estimates  for  1907-8,  60,700,805  and  66.261, .524 
respectively;  for  1908-9,  59,2(M>.717  and  06,594, • 
Oil.  Revenue  is  divided  principally  from  taxes 
on  opium,  spirits,  and  gambling  (which  are 
farm^  out)  and  from  customs,  land,  and  fish- 
eries. Kstimated  farmed  receipts  in  1607-8 
were  24,983.405  ticals;  land  and  fisheries,  8,- 
454,775;  customs,  6, 826, 600;  railways,  4,100.006. 
The  principal  items  of  exp4*nditurc  w’ore:  War, 
14,270,854;  interior,  11.186.756;  civil  list,  7,- 
600,000;  railways,  0,000.0(M);  finance,  5.714,407. 
The  government  has  undertaken  to  suppress  the 
gambling  houses  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
treaty  Powers,  will  mako  up  the  loss  of  revenue 
by  increased  import  duties. 

The  public  debt  in  1006  stood  at  £4,000,000. 
The  paper  currency  on  March  31,  1908, 

amounted  to  14,766.040  ticals. 

Abmt.  Tho  active  army  consists  of  about 
6000  men  and  on  a poacc  footing  consists  of 
10  divisions  and  80  pieces  of  artillery.  In 
each*  division  are  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
1 regiment  of  cavalry  or  chasseurs,  (2  squad- 
rons), 1 regiment  of  artillery,  1 company  of 
engineers,  1 company  of  train,  and  an  ambu- 
lance company.  The  armament  is  modern,  tho 
rifles  being  Mannlicher  and  Mauser.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  standing  army  there  is  a general 
training  of  male  inhabitants  for  the  militia. 

Xavy.  The  elfeclive  navy,  as  reported  in  1909, 
consisted  of  one  imfKjrled  small  cruiser,  4 gun- 
boats, 3 torpeilo  gunlxiaU,  ami  one  torpedo-boat 
destroyer.  Tliero  were  several  dispatch  boats, 
transports,  etc.,  and  various  small  craft  for 
river  service, 

OovKBNMKNT.  Tlic  cxeciitivf  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  King,  assisted  by  an  appointed 
ministry.  There  is  a legislative  council  (41 
members  at  present)  appointed  by  the  King. 
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TIic  King  in  IlMi9  was  Chnialongkorn  I.,  who 
wa«  l)orn  ScptfmlK'r  21,  IHSii,  un«l  8iicco<*<lpd 
to  tlie  tijrone  OctolxT  1,  I8(IK.  The  heir  ap- 
jNirent  ia  Chowfa  Malm  Vajiravmih.  The  &d> 
ministration  and  general  condition  of  Siam 
have  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years 
through  foreign  advisers  in  various  branches  of 
the  government,  • 

HiHTonr.  Important  territorial  cessions  haro 
been  made  by  Siam  to  France  and  Great  Britain 
in  n.*wnt  years.  To  France  Siam  ceded,  hy  the 
treaty  of  March  23.  1907,  certain  regions  ad- 
joining Cambodia  having  an  area  of  alMiit  7HO0 
square  miles  mnd  a population  of  about  200.000, 
and  leased  for  fifty  years  to  the  government  of 
Indo-China  at  a nominal  rent  certain  lands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong.  On  the  other 
hand  France  restored  to  Siam  the  port  of  Krat 
and  the  Dansai  region  in  I..ao8.  An  understand- 
ing botwe<*n  Great  Britain  and  Siam  was 
reached  in  1908,  whereby  Kelantan,  Tringganu 
and  adjacent  territories  were  to  be  ceded  to 
the  former.  This  waa  definitely  carried  out  in 
the  Anglo-Siamese  treaty  of  March  -0,  1909 
(sei»  Malay  States),  which  contained  also  im- 
portant provisions  as  to  the  status  of  British 
subjects.  All  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  natives  were  extended  to  British  residents. 
British  auhjecta  registered  at  the  British  con- 
sulate before  the  signature  of  the  treaty  (March 
10)  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Siamese  international  courts;  those  registered 
after  March  10  were  placed  directly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Siamese  courts.  Certain 
conditions  designed  to  sah^iard  the  rights  of 
British  subjects  in  these  courts  were,  however, 
stipulated,  the  chief  one  being  that  EurojK*an 
advisers  should  sit  in  any  court  trying  a British 
subject,  l^pon  the  completion  of  the  Siamese 
codes,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  international  courts 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  ordinary  Siamese 
'courts  and  the  above  distinction  would  no 
lunger  be  made. 

SIERBA  LEONE.  A British  colony  and 
protectorate  on  the  West  African  coast.  Aren 
t»f  Sierra  Leone  proper  (the  peninsula  only) 
300  square  miles;  of  the  colony  4000  square 
miles;  population  (1901)  7B.<W6;  area  of  the 
protectorate  30.000  square  miles;  population 
(estimate),  1,000,000.  Capital.  Freetow'n,  37,- 
280  inhabitants;  the  greatest  seaport  in  West 
Africa,  with  a splendid  harl>or.  'i  acre  are  in 
the  colony  40.790  Protestants.  7390  Mohamme- 
dans, 571  Roman  Catholics;  remainder,  pagans. 
There  are  mission  and  Mohammedan  schools, 
and  the  Foiirah  Bay  College  affiliated  w’ith  the 
University  of  I>urham.  Numerous  descendants 
of  lil»eraU*d  Africans  from  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  palm-oil,  palm  kernels,  rice,  rubl»er.  kola- 
nuts.  ground-nuts,  cocuanuts,  ginger,  etc.  Im- 
fK>rts  (cotton  goods,  coal,  wearing  apparel, 
jiardwarc,  tobacco,  etc.)  for  1908  anmunted  to 
£813.700  (Great  Britain  £.'»70,90H),  exports 
£730,755  (Great  Britain,  £177.210),  against 
£988, 022  and  £831,259  in  1907.  A railway  (227 
miles)  has  ls?en  wmstructed  from  Fr<*otown  into 
the  interior,  with  t4*rminns  at  Hainieu  near  the 
Lil)orian  frontier.  There  are  227  miles  of  tele- 
graph line.  Revenue  and  expimditiire  (1908) 
£321,000  and  £341,871  resfwK-tively,  against 
£359,104  and  £345,507  in  1907.  The  Governor 
(1909,  Sir  I>?alie  Prohyn)  is  aided  by  execu- 
tive and  legislative  councils. 


SILK.  The  silk  crop  of  1900  was  the  l6re|Kt 
on  rec«>rd.  lading  approximately  l,000,(XW  kilo- 
grams greater  than  that  uf  1908  excludit^  the 
Tussah  produ<‘tioii,  which  was  estimated  at  10 
per  cent.  l)olow  that  of  1908.  In  Italy  tlwn; 
was  a decrea.se  of  5(X).000  kiloa  from  the  crop 
of  the  previous  year,  due  to  unfavorable  coo- 
ditions  in  the  Pieilmont  district  and  the  ftilore 
of  the  crop  in  southern  Italy.  Austria-UunpirT 
show'ed  an  increase  of  about  00.0(X),  the  LctibI 
an  increased  pnxluction  greater  by  about  2W, 
000  kilos,  while  Japan  had  its  largest  crop  oo 
record,  excetnling  the  previous  year  by  at  lout 
000,000  kilograms,  a gain  practically  equaled 
by  China. 

Estimated  of  the  Wouj>’s  Silk  Cbof 
.4nirr»can  Silk  Journal 


Kilos 

Kilos 

Kilos 

1909 

190S 

i9o: 

Europe 

,,  6.200.000 

5.665.000 

6.917.«« 

Levant 

..  2.900.000 

2.S70.000 

3.014.040 

China 

...  4.400.000 

8.732.000 

8.144.0M 

Ciinton 

. ..  2.100.000 

2.341.000 

2.201  WO 

Japan 

...  8,100.000 

7.490.000 

€.300.000 

Bon^l 

...  400.000 

300.000 

•340.0W 

Total 

..  23,100.000 

22.088.000 

20.92T.0W 

The  American  market  plays  a very  important 
part  in  the  world's  silk  trade  and  holds  the 
control  of  raw  silk  prices  as  it  consumes  almost 
45  per  cent,  of  the  total  raw  silk  product!^, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  imports  of  raw  silk 
and  silk  fabrics  taken  together  amount  to  about 
one-half  of  the  world’s  kmiwn  consumption. 

In  1909  37  new  silk  mills  were  constructed  is 
the  United  States,  of  which  34  were  located  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  showing  the  ten- 
dency towards  concentration  in  this  industry. 
In  fact  while  the  total  mill  construction  wa« 
in  excess  of  that  of  1908,  when  32  new  mills 
were  built,  yet  in  that  yonr  six  difTerent  States 
were  ropre»«*ntc<i.  The  total  number  of  new 
mills  since  1903  was  as  follows;  1903,  58;  1904. 
49;  1905,  53;  190(1,  3G;  1907,  61  ; 1908,  32: 
1009,  37.  The  distribution  of  the  new  milh 
lH>th  as  regards  location  and  cla?*s  of  product 
in  1909  is  shown  in  tlie  following  table  from 
the  Textile  World  Record: 


New  Silk 

Mill 

CONSTBUCTION,  1909 

New 

Mary-  Vlr- 

Jersey 

Penn. 

land  giuis 

Brrmd  Silk 

...  9 

7 

1 

Ribbon  

...  4 

10 

1 

Silk  Throwing.. 

4 

..  1 

Total  

. ..13 

21 

2 1 

/>ui-Mon’a  Silk  Trade  for  1910  reported  1283 
mill  in  the  United  States  on  December  31,  1909, 
as  compared  witli  1180  on  the  same  date  of  the 
previous  year.  They  were  divided  as  to  the 
cla.ss  of  goexis  manufactured  as  follows:  Bros^i 
silks,  390;  rihlKms.  155;  plushes  and  velvets, 
15;  webbing  and  narrow  fabrics.  44;  laces  and 
veilings,  22;  commission  throw.sters  and  thrown 
silk,  102;  si’wing,  twist  and  knitting  silk,  2^: 
spun  silk,  0;  artificial  silk,  2;  silk  laces  sad 
lacings,  18;  silk  covered  wire,  35;  trimming 
and  braids.  209;  knit  goods,  I07;  gloves  »«d 
mittens,  31;  upholstery  goods,  21;  carding  and 
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waflU*,  1;  warp,  wind,  spool,  quill,  etc,  37. 
Tlw’ro  were  aUo  cnfpafi^  m the  industry  111 
dyers  and  flnisliiTs  of  silk  and  silk  mixed  f(o«idK. 
New  .Jersey  leads  all  other  Sta^  in  the  number 
of  its  mills,  371  in  IDOP,  and  of  these  2112  were 
located  in  Paterson.  New  York  has  309,  Penn* 
sylvaiiia  325,  Massachusetts  70.  Connecticut  74, 
and  Rhode  Island  3.5,  the  remainder  being  dis* 
tributed  among  other  States. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  rnitetl 
States  during  1909  was  the  increased  raw  silk 
consumption  on  the  part  of  the  cotton  mills, 


Fine 

ounces 

1908 

Commercial 
value 
} 200 
109.400 
1.661.200 

911.300 
6,429.400 

100 

4,042,900 

1,100 

167.300 
26,400 

5.539,600 

6.0S6.I00 

214.500 

700 

700 

700 

Arizona  

California  

Colomdo  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

10.150.200 

Michigan  

Montana  ........... 

New  Mexico  

North  Carolina 

Ort-gon  

Phtllpplnos  

1.300 

Smith  Carolina 

South  Dakota  

100 

105.500 

32.600 

239.100 

4,520.600 

200 

46.400 

1,900 

80.670 

Utah  

Virginia  

WuBhington  

Wyoming  

Other  States  

Total  

$28,050,600 

1909 

FIno 

Commercial 

ouncoA 

value 

Alabama  

200 

$ too 

Alaska  

16R.100 

82,200 

Arizona  

3,6.32,200 

1.SS9.300 

California  

1.705,200 

887»000 

Colomdo  ........... 

9,093.600 

4,730.100 

Georgia  

200 

100 

Idaho  

7.064,500 

3.669,500 

Illinois  

3.600 

1.900 

Michigan  

323,900 

168.500 

Missouri  

16,200 

7.900 

Montana  

12.000.000 

6.241.900 

Nevada  

8,953.000 

4.667.000 

New  Mexico  

329,200 

171.200 

North  Carolina  .... 

600 

300 

Oregon  

71.100 

37.000 

rhlllppin«>s  ........ 

2,100 

1,100 

South  Carolina  

200 

100 

South  Dakota  

205.600 

107.000 

TennoHSoe  

68.500 

30.400 

Texas  

35H.300 

1K6.400 

umh  

9,633.400 

4.958.900 

Virginia  

6.000 

3.100 

Washington  

73,600 

38.200 

Wyoming  

1,100 

600 

Other  States  

269.800 

140,300 

Total  

$28,010,100 

these  factories  using  large  quantities  of  Tussnh 
silk  in  making  the  silk  and  cotton  mixtures 
which  were  in  great  demand.  The  cotton  mills 
made  cotton  hack  satins,  cotton  warp  pongees, 
and  cotton  warp  novelties  to  a degrtn*  that 
caused  silk  makers  coimiderahle  anxiety.  The 
ribiKin  industry  in  the  I’nited  States  was 
diauppointing,  but  in  Europe  conditions  were 


good.  Broad  silks  were  not  favored  as  much  by 
fashion  as  in  previous  years,  hut  with  high 
prici‘8  for  cotton  and  wool  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a butter  season  for  silk  fabrics  was  hoped 
for. 

Raw  silk  in  skeins,  reeled  from  the  cocoon 
or  unrc<*h‘d  to  the  amount  of  22,227,18.5  pounds, 
valued  at  $74,000.(105,  was  importwl  into  the 
United  States  in  1909,  as  compared  with  18,- 
723,119  pounds.  valui*d  at  $64,239,034,  in  1908. 
Japan  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 
ports, supplying  12,21 1..360  pounds,  valiieil  at 
$42,305,9.34,  and  was  followed  by  Italy,  4,.59.5,232 
pounds,  valued  at  $17,837,048;  Chinese  Empire, 
4,490.8.36  pounds,  valued  at  $11,041,678;  France, 
761.364  pounds,  valued  at  $2,237,970;  and  other 
countries,  168,193  pounds,  valued  at  $638,075. 
The  total  imports  of  manufactures  of  silk  ag- 
gregated $32,963,162  as  compared  with  $27,020,- 
212  in  1908,  France  as  usual  supplying  the 
greatest  amount,  with  imports  valued  at  $15,- 
313,1.37,  followed  hy  (icrmany  with  $6,083,363; 
Switzerland,  $4,421,867,  and  United  Kingdom, 
$2,585,552. 

SILXTKDBXTM.  Seo  Citemistbt,  Industrial. 

SILVKB.  During  1900  the  silver  mining 
industry  suffered  from  low  market  prices  for 
the  metal  and  for  copper  and  lead.  The  aver- 
age price  of  silver  in  1908  was  53  cents  per  fine 
ounce,  but  declined  in  1909  to  52  cents,  or  2,5 
cents  below'  the  average  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
a >xtluu  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  justify  the 
mining,  under  ordinary  conditions,  of  low  grade 
silver  ores.  The  pro<]uctinn  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  in  1908-9  will  be  found  in  table 
I.  given  in  prece«ling  column.  Tlie  figures  for 
1909  are  from  the  preliminary  estimates  made 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 

From  these  figures  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
production  of  silver  was  maintained  at  al)out 
the  same  figures  as  in  1908,  ami  at  alK)ut  3,- 
.500,000  ounces  above  the  average  output  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  even  though  the  vnlue 
was  over  $10,000.0(j0  less  than  the  average  for 
this  period.  The  most  notable  increase  of  pro- 
duction in  1909  as  cKtmpared  with  1908 
was  in  Montana,  and  Arizona,  which  are 
large  copper  producers  and  where  the  smelting 
industries  were  generally  active  in  1909.  In 
Colorado  there  was  little  profit  in  mining  and 
smelting  low-grade  ores,  ami  a heavy  decrease 
of  1,0.56,000  fine  ounces  or  alsmt  10  per  cent, 
of  the  output  of  1908  was  indicated.  In  both 
Idaho  and  Nevmla  decreased  output  is  sliown 
amounting  to  more  than  500,000  ounces  in  each 
case.  The  market  for  silver  in  1909  offered 
little  encouragemenf.  ns  a largely  increased  for- 
eign output,  es[>ecially  from  the  Colmlt  district 
in  Canada,  wns  in  comj>otltion  with  the  donjestic 
prrvlnction.  The  failure  of  India  to  buy  as 
largely  us  usual  was  only  partly  offset  by  the 
sah^s  to  Chino. 

From  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
the  imports  in  1909  were  valued  at  $30,332,088 
for  silver  in  foreign  ore,  $12,431,150  for  silver 
in  foreign  bullion,  and  $2,967,768  for  silver  in 
foreign  coin.  During  tho  same  ye«r  ex|K>rU  of 
silver  were  valm*d  as  follows:  Domestic  ore, 
$640.(»47 ; foreign  ore,  $68,278;  domestic  bullion, 
$54,336,904;  foreign  bullion,  $1,223,426;  l?nit»*d 
.States  coin.  $170,258;  and  foreign  coin,  $570,831. 
The  value  of  silver  in  excess  of  total  exjKirts 
over  that  of  im|x>rts  in  1909  was  therefore 
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.279.338.  The  iroportii  of  silver  were  chiefly 
in  tho  form  of  ore  and  bullion,  and  oamo  largely 
from  Mexico  and  (’niinda,  about  twice  an  much 
from  Mexico  as  from  Canada.  The  exports  con* 
listed  almost  wholly  of  ore  and  bullion,  and 
went  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  although 
important  shipments  were  made  also  to  llong* 
kong  direct  and  to  France. 

The  average  price  of  silver  in  Kew  York  and 
London  hy  months  during  the  year  1009  is  in* 
dicated  in  the  taiblo  below',  taken  from  the  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal, 


StLvn. 


New 

York 

T^ondon 

Month 

190K 

1909 

190X 

1909 

January  ...., 

..  .65.C78 

51.750 

26.738 

23.834 

February  ..., 

...5S.000 

51-472 

25.866 

23.706 

March  

....65.365 

50.468 

25.670 

28.227 

April  

.. .55.505 

51.428 

26.133 

23.708 

May  

...63.796 

53.905 

24.877 

24.343 

June  

...63.663 

52.538 

34.760 

24.166 

July  

...53  115 

51.043 

24  514 

23.519 

August  

...51.688 

51.125 

23.868 

23.588 

September  . . 

...61.720 

61.449 

23.877 

23.743 

October  . . . . , 

...61-431 

50.928 

23  725 

23.602 

November  ... 

...49.647 

50.703 

22.933 

23.351 

December  . . 

...48-766 

62.226 

22.493 

24.030 

Total  

. ...62.S64 

51.503 

24.402 

23.726 

New  York,  cents  per  fine  ounce;  London,  pence 
per  standard  ounce. 

SIKGAPOBB.  See  STRArra  Sktttj:mc?(T8. 

SKATING.  The  International  Outdoor  Skat- 
ing Championship  contests  were  held  at  Saranac 
Lake.  New  York,  on  February  4.  O.  B.  Bush 
won  the  220-yard  race  in  19J  seconds  and  Ed- 
mund Lamy  won  the  880*^ard  event  in  1 minute 
23|  seconds,  the  I*mile  in  2 minutes  63S  mhj* 
onds  and  the  3-mite  In  9 minutes  31  seconds. 
Bush  and  I^my  also  divided  honors  in  the 
Canadian  Amateur  Championships  at  Montreal 
(Februray  fl).  Bush  winning  tho  220-yard  race 
and  Lamy  the  880-yard,  1-mile  and  the  3-milo 
events. 

In  the  National  Indoor  Championships,  held 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  January  25,  I>amy  won 
tho  880-yard,  the  1-mile,  the  l)-mile  and  the 
2-milc  events.  The  winners  in  the  Tntornalional 
Indoor  Championships,  held  at  Pittsburg,  Janu- 
ary 29-30,  were:  880-yards,  Bush;  1-mile,  Bush; 
2-mile,  I.amy,  and  ,5  mile,  Lamv.  In  the  pro- 
fessional meet  at  Cleveland  on  Sfarch  11,  Bap- 
til  won  the  mile  and  Wood  the  quarter  mile. 

New  York  Otv  is  tho  principal  centre  in  the 
United  States  ^or  roller  skating.  The  chief 
events  in  this  sport  with  their  winners  in  1909 
were:  Eastern  Professional  Championship  at  one 
and  two  miles,  Frank  Goldie  of  St.  Ivouis; 
Greater  New  York  Professional  Championship  at 
one,  two  and  three  miles,  W.  Blackburn;  Greater 
New  York  Amateur  Championship  at  one,  two, 
three  and  four  miles,  W.  Doxsey,  and  at  five 
miles,  H.  8m>th.  The  National  Champion- 
ship in  figure  skating  in  1909  went  to  A.  Wil- 
liams. 

SLEEPING  SICKNESS.  The  mortality 
from  this  disease,  which  had  rangt'd  from  20,- 
000  to  30,000  a year  in  Uganda,  has.  according 
to  Governor  Bell  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
been  brought  under  control,  h-ss  than  2000 
deaths  occurring  during  1908,  and  these  almost 
exclusively  in  tlM?  segregation  riuiips.  This  re- 
sult was  obtained  only  by  the  must  drastic 


measures.  For  several  hundred  miles  along  the 
shore  of  Ijike  Victoria  a strip  two  miles  ia 
width  has  been  depopulated  and  the  inhabitants 
removed  inland.  All  cases  were  segregateil  into 
large  camps  and  great  care  taken  to  eliminate 
all  sources  of  infection.  The  interesting  fact 
that  the  habitat  of  the  tsetse  fly  {Olonitina  pal' 
pnlin)  is  confined  within  belts  of  territory,  is 
cJ  great  Importance  in  preventing  sleeping  sick- 
ness. These  belts  are  sharply  defined,  and  if 
one  Is  ten  feet  outside  of  the  fly  l»elt  he  runs 
little  chance  of  lieing  bitten.  Th-m  is  illustrated 
by  several  incidents.  Caravans  crossing  a river 
in  the  midst  of  a fly  bolt  In  a certain  city  used 
to  carry  cases  of  sleeping  sickness  down  to  the 
coast.  By  changing  the  route  a few  yards  up- 
stream this  source  of  infection  was  avoided. 
One  village  situaU-d  in  a fly  l>elt  was  decimated. 
On  the  removal  of  the  village  to  a location 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  away  no  further  case 
of  sleeping  sicknem  developed.  Tlie  question 
as  to  the  method  by  which  the  tsetse  flies 
transmit  sleeping  sickness  Is  still  unsettled.  As 
the  result  of  experiments  by  Kleine.  Bruce, 
Taute  and  others,  it  is  believed  that  transmis- 
sion is  not  purely  mechanical,  but  that  the 
flies  are  true  hosts  for  the  Trgpanoftoma  gam- 
hirnar  and  that  the  period  of  incubation  in  the 
fly  is  about  twenty  days.  Tliese  organisms  are 
tliought  to  undergo  a period  of  development  in 
the  tsetse  fly  analogous  to  that  of  the  malarial 
parasite  in  tho  mosquito.  It  is  believed  that 
this  discovery  has  considerable  im;>ortance  with 
regard  to  the  prophylaxis  of  sleeping  sickness, 
because  once  the  cycle  of  development  of  the 
trypanosoma  is  completed,  it  may  be  capable  of 
transmitting  infection  for  long  periods.  Medi- 
cal treatment  by  means  of  atoxyl,  an  arsenical 
preparation  from  which  so  much  was  hoped, 
has  proved  a failure.  <Soe  EuUctin  No.  3 pub- 
lished by  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Bureau,  London, 
19(K». ) 

SMALLPOX  AND  VACCINATION,  An 
outbreak  of  smallpox  occurred  In  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, during  the  early  months  of  1909.  The 
first  case  was  that  of  a dock  laborer,  employed 
in  unloading  barley  from  a ship  from  southeast- 
ern Europe.  Several  people  were  infected  by 
one  case  that  was  not  rccognixed.  This  patient 
was  taken  to  a hosiptal  and  after  death  was 
removed  to  his  home,  where  a wake  was  held. 
Employees  of  the  hospital  and  several  of  his 
friends  who  attended  the  wake  contracted  the 
disease.  In  answer  to  an  nnti-vaccinationist  who 
attempted  to  make  capital  out  of  the  small  epi- 
demic, it  was  brought  out  that  of  all  the  chil- 
dren under  14  who  were  cxjv>sed  to  Infection 
nine  contracted  smallpox.  Two  of  these  had 
lM*en  vaccinated;  and  in  them  the  attack  was 
al>ortive.  Of  the  seven  unvaccinate<l  children 
three  died.  Eastern  Europe  appears  to  be  a 
reserviur  for  small|>ox.  Tho  difficulty  in  stsmp- 
ing  out  the  disease  in  Russia  Is  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  country,  according  to  the 
RiiBsiaii  correspondent  of  the  Deutsche  yrdicin- 
ischc  W’ochenschrift,  there  were  10.000.000  mem- 
ber.s  of  the  orthodox  religion — old  believers” 
— who  oppose  vaccination  on  the  ground  that 
they  sec  in  scarification  the  sign  of  antichrist 
A hill  brought  forw«rd  by  the  government  to 
establish  general  vaccination  uras  rejected  by 
tl>e  commission  ap]H)inted  to  consider  the 
measure,  it  is  believed  on  the  above  grounds. 

In  ofuitrast  to  tliis.  Mozzeti  relates  an  inter- 
cstiug  experience  in  Abyssinia,  wbere^  there  be 
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inj;  Romr  dnn;^r  of  «n  epictcmic  of  uninllpox. 
he  varelnaUMl.  at  the  request  of  tin*  native  au- 
tlioritien,  several  thousand  people,  with  the 
usual  teehnic.  The  authorities,  however,  de- 
cided that  thin  wn»  not  suflicient,  and  the 
people  were  wBcclnnted  over  again  by  the  method 
of  varioliration,  that  Is,  inoculation  with  pua 
taken  from  a smallpox  patient.  Theiie  latter 
inoculations  did  not  “ take  ” upon  any  of  the 
previously  vaccinated  persons,  thus  proving  con- 
clusively the  aufflciency  of  vaccination  with 
cow  lymph. 

McFarland  answers  certain  stock  objections 
to  vaccination  in  the  following  wav:  To  the 

statement  that  cases  and  deaths  /rom  small- 
})ox  occur  in  every  country  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  vaccinated,  it  is  rejoine<l  that  some 
vaccinations  miscarry;  some  individuals  are  not 
rendered  Immune  thereby,  others  have  outlived 
the  Immunity  conferred  by  their  weeination. 
These  persons  are  all  susceptible,  and  may  be 
infected  If  they  come  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
ease. To  the  objection  that  in  most  epidemics 
a certain  numl)er  of  vaccinated  Individuals  con- 
tract the  disease,  the  same  answer  is  made: 
that  these  individuals  have  outlived  their  im- 
munity. The  third  objection — that  in  most 
places  more  vaccinated  than  unvaccinated  per- 
sons die, — is  met  by  the  fact  that  this  is  in- 
evltnhlc  when  the  number  of  vaccinated  greatly 
exceed  the  unvaccinated.  Complete  protection 
is  to  he  had  only  through  strict  enforcement  of 
vaccination,  so  that  the  numl>er  of  unprotected 
individuals  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

SMILLIE.  Jamcs  Davtd.  An  American 
artist,  died  September  14.  lt)09.  He  was  born 
in  1M38  in  New  York  City,  and  received  bis 
first  lessons  in  «rt  from  his  father,  James 
.Smillie,  an  engraver.  Until  1802  he  worke<l 
chieHy  at  bank-note  vignettes,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  devoted  himself  to  general  design 
and  illustration,  studying  at  the  schools  of  the 
N'lStional  Academy  of  Design.  From  1802  to 
1804  he  studied  in  Europe,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  New  York  exhibited  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  of  which  he  was  made  a 
member  in  1870.  His  paintings  in  oils  include 
“ Evening  among  the  Sierras  of  California  ” and 
” Lifting  of  the  Clouds  in  the  Adirondacks.” 
Among  his  works  in  water-eolors  are  the  “ Scrub 
Race  on  Western  Prairies  ” and  “ Track  of  the 
Torrent.**  As  an  engraver,  Smillie  produced 
original  plates  In  illustration  of  the  various 
styles  01  engraving  for  the  department  of 
graphic  arts  si  the  Pratt  Institute,  Hrooklyn, 
ind  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C.  His  work  shows  remarkable  skill  in  the 
landling  of  oolora. 

SMITH,  CnABLFs  .^ttwabt.  An  American 
mnker  and  art  connoisseur,  died  Novenil)er  30, 
1009.  He  was  born  In  Exeter,  N.  H.,  In  1832. 
le  served  as  clerk  In  a drygoi^s  house  in  New 
fork  City  for  six  years,  after  which  he  obtained 
tn  interest  in  the  firm  of  S.  B.  Chittenden  and 
■’o.  As  foreign  buyer  for  this  firm  he  cultl* 
•ntod  a taste  for  art,  which  later  led  to  the 
massing  of  a large  collection  of  valuable  works, 
lo  sul»H«*qiiently  helped  to  establish  the  cora- 
ni.ssion  house  of  (leorge  C.  Richardson  i Co„ 
vhich  Injcume  Smith,  Hogg  & Gardner.  He  re- 
Ired  from  this  firm  in  18H7.  In  1804  he  de- 
liiiod  the  Republicatinn  nomination  for  mayor, 
»r€*ft»rring  to  exert  himself  os  chairman  of  the 
’omiiiittco  of  70  to  bring  about  the  election  of 


Mayor  Strong.  As  chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
he  advocated  the  building  of  a large  gallery 
exelus{>'ely  for  Amerioin  works.  He  left  a large 
collection  of  paintings  of  dilTcrent  national 
schools.  He  was  a member  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  and  was  for  seven  years  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank  and  of 
the  German  American  Insurance  Company,  be- 
sides l>eing  a trustee  1b  many  other  banking  and 
insurance  corporationa. 

SMITH,  Cleuctt  Lawbencr.  An  American 
scholar  and  eilucator,  died  July  1,  ItK)9.  He 
was  born  at  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  in  1844,  and 
in  1860  graduated  from  Huverford  College.  In 
1863  he  graduated  from  Harvard  College. 
From  the  latter  date  to  1809  he  taught  at 
Haverford,  when  he  went  to  Swarthmoro  Col- 
lege. A year  later  he  Uxrame  tutor  in  l4itin 
at  Harvard  College,  and  in  1873  was  made  as- 
sistant professor.  From  1882  to  1801  he  was 
dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  from  1898  to 
1001  was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences.  He  retired  from  active  service  in  1004. 
Profe««or  Smith  was  president  of  the  American 
Philological  As.sociation  in  1808-0.  He  editixl 
the  Ode9  and  Epodtt  of  Huroce,  and  was  a con- 
tributor to  philological  journals. 

SMITH,  W.  Sauuabrb.  Archbishop  of  Syd- 
ney, and  Primate  of  the  Anglican  Church  In 
Australia,  died  in  April.  1009.  He  was  born 
in  1836.  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Ckillege, 
Cambridge,  graduating  in  IH.'iS.  After  several 
years  in  India  as  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
^ladras,  he  liecame,  in  I860,  principal  of  St. 
Andrew’s  School.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Sydney,  and  later  Arcbblahop. 

SMITH,  Wiluam  Tuateb.  An  American 
physician  and  educator,  died  September  17, 
1909.  Ho  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1839 
and  graduated  from  Y’ale  College  in  I860.  In 
1876  he  graduated  from  the  Dartmouth  Medi- 
cal School  and  a year  later  from  the  medical 
department  of  New  York  University.  He  waa 
professor  of  physiology'  at  tlie  Dartmouth  Medi- 
cal School  from  1885  to  1907.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  made  professor  emeritus  of  physiol- 
ogy and  professor  of  clinical  surgery.  He  waa  a 
uiember  of  loe  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine. 

SMITH  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  founded  in  1876.  In  1909  there  were 
1600  students  in  attendance  and  the  faculty 
numbered  118.  In  the  library  there  were  .30.1MM) 
volumes.  Gifts  were  received  during  the  year 
amounting  to  (65.398.  The  endowment  of  the 
college  is  about  $1,300,000  and  its  annual  in- 
come approximately  $200,000.  Arrangements 
have  b«*en  made  for  the  erection  of  atlditional 
buildings  including  the  Assembly  Hall  and  two 
dormitories.  In  1909  Reverend  Marion  Le 
Burton  was  elected  president,  succeeding  L.  (5. 
Seelyc. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  An  In- 
atilution  established  in  1840  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  the  will  of  James  Smithson,  an 
Englishman,  who  b<H|ueathiHi  his  fortune  to  the 
United  States  for  the  increase  and  ditfiiHion  of 
knowledge.  The  parent  Institution  h:is  admin- 
istrative charge  of  several  hraneheH,  which  were 
developed  by  its  early  activities  and  arc  now 
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Riipportoil  by  ('^^n^oRRionnl  appropriatinns. 
Hietw  are  the  United  States  National  Miiaeuni, 
the  International  Kxchange  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  American  Kthnology,  the  National  Zo«»logi- 
cal  Park,  the  Astruphysical  Obt«rvatory.  and 
the  Regional  Bureau  Hir  the  International  Cata* 
logue  of  Scientific  Literature.  The  institu- 
tion issues  three  regular  serieH  of  piiblicatioiist 
SmilhsoHuin  Contributions  to  Knoiclrdtje,  the 
Smithsonian  Misrelloneous  Coltrctions,  and  a 
i^miffMontan  Annual  Report.  The  Proceedings 
and  Bulletins  of  the  National  Museum,  the 
Reports  and  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can EthnoIng>*.  and  the  Annals  of  the  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  are  issued  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Institution.  In%*estigator»  are 
aided  by  grants  for  original  research  to  the 
extent  of  the  funds  available  for  tl>e  purpose. 
During  the  year  11)09.  the  Institution  con- 
ducted various  researches  in  zoology,  paleontol- 
ogy,  meteorolngj*.  and  bf>tany.  It  matlo  allot- 
ments from  its  Hodgkins  Fund  for  the  further- 
ance of  studies  on  the  relation  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  the  welfare  of  man,  including  the  erec- 
tion of  a stone  shelter  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Whitney,  California,  at  an  elevation  of  14,- 
602  feet,  for  the  l>eneflt  of  scientific  investiga- 
tors; the  preparation  of  a bibliography  of 
al^ronautical  literature  containing  about  13.500 
references.  The  Board  of  Regents  established, 
as  a memorial  to  the  late  S^retary  I^ingley, 
a gold  medal  to  be  known  ns  the  “ I.^ngley 
Metlal,”  which  is  to  be  nwarde<l  for  specially 
meritorious  work  in  connection  with  the  science 
of  aerodromics.  The  first  aw’ard  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Wilbur  and  Orville  W'right.  For  six- 
Uxin  years  the  Institution  has  supported  a 
table  at  the  Naples  Zcsilogical  Station  for 
the  use  of  American  biologisU.  The  Smith- 
sonian African  Expedition,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  sailed  from  New 
York,  March  23.  arriving  in  Africa,  April  21. 
In  December,  1909.  the  results  of  the  Expedi- 
tion had  totaletl  G603  skins  of  large  and  small 
mammals  and  birds,  besides  manv  bkulls  and 
skeletons  and  about  2500  sheets  o^  plants.  No 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  cxpc<lition  haa 
been  paid  either  from  the  funds  of  the  Institu- 
tion or  from  any  government  appropriation, 
being  provided  entirely  by  private  subscription. 
The  annual  income  of  the  parent  Institution 
is  about  $fi0,0(K)  and  the  Congressional  appro- 
priations disburs4-d  under  its  direction  for  the 
government  branches  administered  by  it  ag- 
gregate al>out  a million  dollars  each  year.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Institution  is  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott; Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  the 
UniUnl  States  National  Museum,  Richard  Rath- 
bun.  See  U:«iTEO  STATii:s  National  Museum. 

SMOKE  PKEVENTION.  This  continued  in 
1909  to  nwive  the  attention  <»f  an  increasing 
number  of  cities  and  smoke  abatement  league*. 
Studies  of  the  subject  have  been  made  by  the 
Technologic  Brunch  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  from  which  information  may  be 
secur»'d.  A number  of  papers  on  smoke  pre- 
vention were  read  before  the  Cincinnati  meeting 
of  the  American  Civic  Association  in  Novem- 
l)cr.  1909.  including  a general  review  of  the 
subject  by  R.  C.  Harris,  of  Toronto,  Ont,  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Smoke. 

SOCIALISM.  Tlic  increnMng  infliienoe  of 
socialism,  under  one  or  another  of  its  manifold 


forms,  in  the  domain  of  political  affairs,  was 
plainly  discernible  during  the  year  1909.  The 
socialists  as  a political  party  added  greatly 
to  their  numerical  strength,  notablv  in  France 
and  Germanv.  It  was  a year  of  social  un- 
rest and  of  legislative  attempts  to  solve  social 
questions,  as  illustrated  by  the  postmen’s  strikes 
in  France,  the  great  strike  in  Sweden,  the 
Barcelona  revolt,  the  debate  on  the  British 
budget  and  the  issue  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  by  many  measures  either  passed  by  the 
various  parliaments  or  under  discussion,  which 
dealt  w'ith  social  questions.  In  the  following 
paraCTsphs  will  bo  found  a brief  review  of  the 
socialist  movement  by  countries. 

Franck.  Despite  the  formation  of  a United 
Socialist  party  in  1005  there  hai«  been  constant 
warfare  belwt-en  the  factions.  The  hostile  revo- 
lutiunary  minority  headed  by  Herv^  does  not 
rely  exclusively  on  the  mass  movement,  but 
believes  that  much  can  be  done  by  bands  of 
agitators,  though  in  a minority.  Strikes  are 
not  enough ; riots  and  violence  aim  have  their 
use.  The  riot  at  Villeneuvc  St,  Georges  in  lOOfi, 
when  a number  of  the  participants  were 
killed,  expressed  the  spirit  of  Hcrvfusm.  .At  the 
Congress  of  Toulouse  in  1908,  the  counsels  of 
Jaur^s  prevailed  and  this  policy  of  guerilla 
warfare  w'rs  unanimously  condemned.  .Ia\ir«>s 
did  not,  he  said,  oppose  violence,  but  it  must 
be  organized  and  general.  He  did  not  appro%'e 
tlie  skirmishing  of  on  advance  guard.  Ilervc’s 
weekly  paper,  The  Social  B’ar,  on  the  other  hand, 
implied  approval  of  sporadic  acts  of  violence 
as  tending  to  help  the  cause.  Partisans  of 
this  metho<l  among  the  socialists,  syndicalists, 
and  anarchists  grouped  themselves  under  Herv^ 
in  a Revolutionary  Federation  and  explained 
their  programme  in  March.  They  favored  a 
true  international  socialism  as  against  the  par- 
liamentary socialism  of  the  Jaur^  and  Guesde 
groups  and  the  institutional  socialism  of  the 
syndicalists.  The  Herveists  held  that  the  ob- 
ji>cts  sought  could  not  be  gained  through  the 
snlTrage  but  only  through  direct  action.  They 
desired  a concentrated  attack  on  property, 
country,  state,  law  and  bourgeois  morality. 
They  aimed  at  an  insurrection  through  a gen- 
eral strike  and  a military  revolt.  Anti-mili- 
tarism W'os  the  chief  feature  of  their  pro- 
gramme. They  also  opposed  all  compromise 
with  other  parties',  demanding  that  socialists 
should  retain  their  candidates  in  elections  and 
not  ally  themselves  with  other  parties  even 
when  the  election  of  their  own  candidate  was 
im)>ossib1e.  This  question  came  up  at  the  Con- 
gress at  St.  Etienne,  .April  11-14,  1909.  Jaun\i. 
the  advocate  of  “republican  discipline,”  held 
to  the  principle  of  compulsory  withdrawal  of 
socialist  candidates  on  the  second  ballot  on 
behalf  of  the  most  favored  Radical,  and  Vaill- 
ant  demanded  withdraw'al  pure  and  simple,  but 
the  matter  w'as  deferred  to  the  next  Congress, 
which  will  meet  in  1010  and  decide  the  general 
election  ]>oUcy.  and  till  then  the  way  was  to 
be  open  for  alliance  with  other  parties  in  the 
complementary  elections. 

Meanwhile  the  socialist  vote  in  the  comple- 
mentary elections  was  greatly  increasing.  In 
twelve  districts  the  vote  was  33.898,  in  1900, 
as  against  only  10.322  in  1906.  For  an  account 
of  the  postmen’s  strike,  see  Fbanok,  paragraphs 
on  History.  Parliamentary  socialism  profited 
little  from  these  alTairs.  Although  the  unitW! 
socialists  gained  many  new  adherents  in  the 
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country  at  larpo.  the  ayndicaHstfl  neemed  in- 
diflposed  to  alliance  with  them,  tending  more 
and  more  to  independent  action.  In  the  first 
postmen’s  strike  M.  Jau^^8’8  paper,  VHumanit^, 
remained  silent.  The  anarchists  hailed  it  as  a 
step  toward  anarchism.  M.  Yvetot  in  the  £lo- 
ctal  War  applauded  it  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  the  overthrow  of  both  the  Chamber  (“a 
kennel  of  crouching  dogs”)  and  the  Senate 
(”a  hospital  for  parliamentary  invalids”). 
In  the  second  strike  M.  Jau^^8  approved  the 
declaration  of  a general  strike  issued  by  the 
Confederation’s  Committee.  May  Day  passed 
without  disturbance.  The  strength  of  the 
Socialist  party  in  1900  was  estimated  at 

90.000. 

The  unified  socialists  were  more  or  less  hostile 
to  the  new  Ministry,  for  although  M.  Briand, 
the  Premier,  and  M.  M.  Viviani  and  Millernnd 
were  socialists  their  policy  was  one  of  concilia- 
tion and  of  alliance  with  other  republican  par- 
ties. The  national  council  of  the  unified  social- 
ists adopted  at  its  October  meeting  a resolution 
declaring  that  the  party  must  refuse  the  govern- 
ment its  confidence,  “The  fact  that  the  Min- 
istry comprises  some  persons  who  have  aban- 
doned the  party  is  the  more  reason  for  deeply 
distrusting  it,  inasmuch  as  a decision  of  the 
party  forbids  voting  for  independent  socialists 
on  the  second  ballot  at  elections.”  This  was 
opposed  in  vain  by  M,  Jaur^s,  who  denounced 
the  policy  of  hostile  aloofness  and  ofTered  a 
milder  resolution  which  was  not  accepted. 
Preparatory  to  the  elections  of  1910  the  social- 
ists allied  themselves  with  the  campaign  for 
proportional  representation  and  electoral  re- 
form through  the  scrulin  de  liste.  The  former 
would  naturally  benefit  them  along  with  the 
other  minority  parties.  Tlio  srrutin  de  Hate 
was  desired  as  putting  an  end  to  the  whole 
difficulty  arising  from  the  question  of  alliance 
with  other  parties  on  the  soi-ond  ballot,  for 
under  it  there  would  no  longer  be  a si^cond 
ballot.  Thus  it  would  prevent  confusion  of  par- 
ties, consolidate  the  s^)oiulists,  and  strengthen 
class  feeling.  Sec  Trade  I'nioxs. 

Gebma.vt.  The  twentieth  Congress  of  the 
German  Social  Democrats  was  held  at  Leipsic 
jn  the  middle  of  September.  An  increase  of 
numbers  and  an  improvement  in  financial  status 
were  announced.  The  numlK»r  of  members  en- 
rolled was  now  633.300,  and  this  was  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  for  socialist 
candidates  in  the  last  general  election.  The 
Social  Democratic  deputies  in  the  Heichstag 
were  called  in  question  before  the  Congress 
for  having  voted  for  the  succession  tax  (see 
Gebmant,  paragraphs  on  HifUory)  contrary  to 
the  rule  that  the  party  should  not  vote  the 
budget,  but  they  defended  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  had  they  voted  against  it  they 
would  have  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
worst  reactionaries.  They  had  rejected  the 

400.000. 000  marks  of  indirect  tuxes  us  placing 
the  burden  on  the  poorer  clastu-s,  but  sup|>orted 
the  succession  tax  wltich  laid  the  charge  on 
those  who  could  afford  to  pay  it.  No  vote  was 
taken  on  the  question,  the  subject  of  taxation 
btdng  deferred  to  the  next  Congress.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  boycott  brandy  as  a 
protest  against  the  duties,  which  the  socialists 
regardoil  as  unjustly  disc-riminating  in  favor  of 
the  landed  class.  A resolution  waK  introduced 
on  Septeinljcr  15,  thH-dariiig  co<*jH*ration  with  the 
Badiculs  ini|K>8siblc,  and  dvDouncing  the  Liberals 


as  traitors  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
clasM'H.  but  it  was  sulisequently  rej(.H.'teil.  show- 
ing that  tlte  extremists  were  not  the  predomi- 
nant element.  Money  had  already  been  sent  in 
aid  of  the  Swedish  strikers  and  the  Congress 
voted  on  additional  contribution.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  year  was  the  extraor- 
dinary gain  of  Socialist  votes  in  the  elections. 
The  increase  after  the  fall  of  von  Billow  was 
very  large.  In  the  partial  elections  for  the 
Heichstag  they  gained  substantial  victories  at 
Coburg,  Zwonitz,  Neustadt  and  other  places. 
They  triumphed  in  municipal  elections  in  the 
largo  cities,  Berlin,  Altona,  and  Cologne  and 
in  the  elections  to  the  Diet  in  Saxony,  Baden, 
Meiningen,  and  Saxe  Weimar.  In  Saxony, 
where  the  three-class  system  had  hitherto  vir- 
tually excluded  them  from  the  Diet,  thf?)'  gained 
under  the  new  plural  system  applied  for  the 
first  time  in  1900  25  seats  out  of  91,  more  than 
any  other  party.  In  Baden  tlie  Socialist  vote 
increased  from  30,000  to  more  than  80,000,  and 
the  number  of  deputies  from  twelve  to  twenty. 
In  Meiningen  they  gained  five  seats,  and  in 
Saxe-Weimar  four. 

Great  Bbitaix.  The  chief  British  socialist 
organization,  the  Independent  Labor  party,  held 
its  annual  conference  at  Edinburgh  on  April 
10.  It  passed  a resolution  upholding  the  alli- 
ance between  labor  and  socialism  and  approving 
the  work  of  the  labor  party  both  in  and  out 
nf  Parliament.  A resolution,  aimed  at  Mr. 
Victor  Grayson,  the  first  unqualifie<i  Socialist 
returned  to  enter  Parliament,  declared  that  no 
salary  would  be  paid  any  member  who  would 
not  sign  the  party  constitution.  Mr.  Grayson 
refused  to  surrender  his  independence  as  a So- 
cialist. Four  members  resigned  from  the  Coun- 
cil, Messrs.  Keir  Hardie,  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
Bruce  Glasier  and  Philip  Snowden,  on  account 
of  certain  socialist  propagandists  within  the 
party  whose  methods  they  did  not  approve,  but 
declared  they  would  continue  to  work  for  the 
parly  in  the  ranks.  The  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  which  plays  no  in  polities,  held 
its  Annual  Conference  at  Bristol  on  April  0. 
The  chairman’s  speech  attacked  the  Labor  party 
for  its  compromises,  declaring  that  it  might  be 
satisfied  with  Lil>eral  policies  but  that  the  true 
Socialists  were  not.  A vote  on  the  question  of 
resuming  the  alliance  with  the  Labor  party 
brought  out  only  two  votes  in  its  favor.  The 
Fabian  Society  is  affiliated  with  the  Lalmr 
party  and  supported  some  of  their  candidates 
in  1009.  The  Church  Socialist  I>*ague,  founded 
in  1906,  had  gained  considerably  in  numlMTH, 
having  at  the  time  of  its  Annual  Conference 
in  1900  alx)ut  1200  members. 

Ri  ssia.  The  Russian  Social-Democrats  ac- 
claimed the  Azeff  affair  as  a blow  to  terrorism 
(see  Russia,  paragraphs  on  Ui»tory),  They 
oppose  the  policy  of  indiscriminate  violence 
and  Imrren  plots,  and  favor  a rising  of  the 
masses  and  a general  strike.  The  Azeff  trial 
discredited  the  revolutionary  wing  by  bringing 
out  apparent  proof  that  a chief  of  the  revolu- 
tionary s<»eiaUsts  who  was  said  to  have  planned 
the  murder  of  Von  Plelive  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius  was  an  informer  in  the  service  of  the 
police  and  had  cnusiHl  the  hanging  of  a number 
of  the  revolutionists.  The  Russian  Social- 
Democrats  cr>nsi!ler  terrorism  a miHtake  which 
is  certain  to  l>eneftt  the  reactionaries, 

Dtheh  Countries.  In  Spain  the  Barcelona 
outbreak  was,  according  to  the  Socialist  Bureau 
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of  Brussels,  Rnti  nnlitsriNt.  and  anti-eaplUlistie. 
The  socialistic  movement  in  Spain  is  related  tn 
various  revolutionary  afritations.  Tlie  party 
ipiined  eight  seats  in  the  May  cloctions.  The 
Moroccan  war,  the  Barcelona  riots  and  the  exe- 
cution of  Ferrer  tendwl  to  stimulate  socialist  ae* 
tivities  during  the  year  (sec  Spain,  paragraphs 
on  Hintory.)  In  Sweden  antecedent  tMxrialist 
agitation  hud  contributed  to  the  great  general 
strike.  Cierman  socialist  propagandists  had  for 
some  years  past  l»een  active  m Swwlen  and  the 
German  Sooial-Democrats  attributed  to  the 
funds  of  the  strikers.  (See  Swedkn.  para- 
graphs on  WiAlory.)  In  Austria  the  Socialists 
secured  87  scatw  at  the  last  general  election. 
During  the  dilliculty  with  Servia  the  Socialist 
deputies  in  the  Beichsrath  made  a demonstra- 
tion on  behalf  of  peace,  tn  Dctmark  the  So- 
cialists are  the  largest  political  party.  In  the 
general  elections  of  they  revived  one- 

third  of  the  votes  cast,  an  incrcaKc  of  18,000 
over  their  previous  number.  In  the  Nether- 
lands  the  depute  l»etw(*en  the  revisionists  and 
the  extremists  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
latter.  (See  XimiKRi.ANi>s,  paragraplis  on  IU»- 
iory.)  In  Norway  the  Socialist  vole  in  the  elec- 
tions of  Oetoljer  23  rose  from  8500  to  18.000, 
In  Italy  the  March  elections  gave  the  Socialists 
a gain  of  12  scats,  bringing  tl»e  numl>er  in  the 
Chanil»er  to  42.  For  the  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States,  see  Labor,  American  Federa- 
tion OF;  Strikes  and  Lockouts;  Injunctions, 
CTO. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE.  American  iNsTm-ra 
OF.  A society  organized  in  1808  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  from  all  pognihle  sources  facts 
of  every  kind  Itenring  on  the  solution  of  social 
problems;  to  interpret  these  facts  by  ascertain- 
ing ns  far  as  posHihle  their  causes  and  effects; 
and  to  disseminate  the  resulting  knowledge  for 
the  education  of  public  opinion.  The  society 
maintains  at  its  headquarters  in  Astor  Place, 
New  York  City,  a carefully  indexed  library 
which  contains  many  valuable  foreign  books  and 
pamphlets.  From  its  foreign  collal>orators,  who 
Include  representatives  from  nearly  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  as  well  as  Japan,  the  society 
receives  government  documents  and  special  re- 
ports, and  keeps  in  touch  with  social  movements 
abroad.  A notable  departure  in  was  the 

organization  of  about  .5(M)  classes  throughout  the 
Ignited  States  and  Canada  for  the  study  of  social 
questions.  Weekly  les>*ons  are  furnished,  in 
which  the  higlicst  economic  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples are  applied  to  the  problems  of  collective 
living.  The  Institute  furnishes  to  libraries  the 
latest  literature  from  the  principal  governments 
of  the  world,  and  the  less  accessible  reports  of 
semi-public  societies  Waring  on  social  institu- 
tions. In  IPOP.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institute,  and  >fr.  .lames  Danger- 
field,  the  special  representative  of  the  British 
Institute  of  S<>eial  ?^rvice,  l«egan  n world  tour, 
which  will  include  all  the  principal  capitals  of 
tlK5  civilixetl  world,  In  an  cutlcavor  to  form 
similar  instittitions  to  this  an<l  others  already 
existing.  During  the  latter  part  of  1800  these 
gentlemen  were  in  South  America,  where  they 
visited  the  most  important  of  the  T-atin  Amer- 
ican Republics.  The  oflicers  of  the  Institute  in 
were;  Josiah  Strong.  Presi«lent;  Warner 
Van  Nnrden,  Vice-President;  .Tomes  Danger- 
field,  Honorary  Director;  .Tohn  T.  Perkins, 
Tre.asurcr;  .lames  H.  Ecoh,  T/*rturer,  and  Wasli* 
ington  Choate,  Recording  Secretary. 
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American.  See  Arbitration,  I. n ter  nation  al. 

SOCIOLOGY.  The  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society  was  held  at 
New  York  during  the  last  week  of  December. 
Several  other  societit**  held  aetaions  concurrently. 
(See  PoLmcAL  Economt.)  During  the  two 
previoua  years  the  programme  of  the  annual 
meeting  hod  centred  discussion  on  a single  topic, 
but  in  1009  a more  varied  set  of  papers  wa» 
presented.  Tlie  application  of  quantitative 
metho<!8  w«b  discussed,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  census-taking  and  from  that  of  the 
measurement  of  homogeneity  in  a mixed  popula- 
tion. A considerable  group  of  papers  were  read 
on  some  phase  of  psychological  sociology,  reveal- 
ing decisively  the  newer  and  strong  emphasis  on 
tlie  psychological  aspects  of  sociological  prolH 
lems.  The  two  other  general  topics  of  discus- 
sion were  the  religious  factor  in  social  eroln- 
tion,  and  the  teaching  of  sociology.  A resolu- 
tion was  adopted  instructing  the  president  to 
appoint  a committee  of  ten  to  consider  steps 
toward  the  standardization  of  the  leaching  of 
sociology  in  this  country.  Professor  Franklin 
H-  Giddings,  of  Columbia  University,  wa«  elected 
president  for  1010. 

The  books  of  the  year  of  special  sociological 
interest  included  the  following:  An-  7m Ir^wc- 

fio»  to  JSortai  Pnyrhology^  by  W.  McDougall; 
/Social  Organization:  A Study  of  thr  lAirg^ 
Mind,  by  C.  IT.  Cooley;  Psychological  Inierprcia- 
tionM  of  <Sfoci>/y.  by  M.  M.  Davis.  .Tr. ; I/an  «n 
iho  lAght  of  Evolution,  by  ,1.  M.  Tyler;  La 
socialisme  tt  la  «ocio/ogi>  i^formisle,  hy  A, 
Fouillfe;  Folklore  as  an  Historical  Science,  by 
G.  L.  Gomme:  The  Origin  of  Terms  in  Human 
Helationship,  by  Andrew  I.ang;  The  lVrrtche$ 
of  Povertyville:  A Sociological  Study  of  the 
Boirery,  by  I.  L.  Kascher;  /?rsponi!Hh/7iti/  for 
Crime,  an  investigation  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  crime  and  a means  of  its  prevention, 
by  P.  A.  Parsons;  Parenthood  and  Race  Culture, 
by  C.  W.  Saleeby:  Expansion  of  Races,  by  C.  E. 
WoodrufT;  MendeTs  Principles  of  Heredity,  by 
W.  Bateson;  Poverty  and  Hereilitnry  ftenius,  by 
F.  C.  Constable;  Soeiology,  its  Simpler  Teach- 
ing$  and  Applications,  by  .1.  Q.  Desley;  Races  of 
Men  and  Their  Distribution,  hy  A.  C.  Haddon; 
Source  Book  for  Aocial  Origins,  by  W.  I. 
Thomas;  Misery  and  its  Causes,  l>y  K.  T. 
Devine;  Product  and  C/imo4?,  by  S.  N.  Patten; 
'Woman  Through  the  Ages,  by  Emil  Reich;  PAc 
(Sroundxcork  of  Eugenics,  by  Karl  Pearson; 
Chinese  Immigration,  by  Mary  Coolidge; 
Diroree,  a Study  fn  Social  Causation,  by  J.  p. 
Liebtonberger;  A Study  of  the  Population  of 
Manhattanrille,  by  H.  B.  Woolston. 

Classified  lists  of  tbe  abundant  periodical 
literature  may  bo  found  in  the  quarterly 
Economic  BulUiin,  or  in  The  American  Joum^ 
of  Sociology. 

FroENics.  a term  proposed  hy  Francis  Galton 
tn  188.3  {Inquiries  info  Human  Faculty  and 
its  Development),  was  recently  defin^  by 
him  as  “ the  study  of  agencies  under  social 
control,  that  may  improve  or  impair  the  racial 
qualities  of  future  generations  cither  physically 
or  mentally,”  The  adv'r/cates  of  eugenics  main- 
tain that  in  so  far  as  the  present  means  to 
human  l>ettermcnt — such  as  eiiiication  and  public 
hygiene— merely  develop  and  preserve,  hut  do 
not  proiliice,  talent  and  ability  they  are  tn- 
Kunicient.  Talent  and  ability,  tl>oy  s.iy.  must 
!>e  inherited  before  they  can  be*  cultivated. 
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Eiiponic  nu'aauros  will,  the  “ eu^nUta  ” be- 
lieve, tend  to  eiiniinate  the  unhealthy  and  feeble 
in  bmly  and  mind,  and  will  tend  alao  to  the 
numerical  increase  of  persona  of  superior  mental 
ind  physical  endowment.  They  nrgue  that  while 
human  knowledge  and  human  responsibility  are 
cumulative  in  civilized  societies— each  genera- 
tion picking  up  and  augmenting  the  traditions 
cf  previous  generations — native  ability  tends  to 
remain  unchanged,  except  as  man  voluntarily 
interferes  in  his  own  l>ehalf.  They  point  out 
that  **  humane”  impulses  and  practices  so 
ameliorate  the  struggle  for  existence  as  that 
tl)«  degenerate  and  the  “unfit”  survive  and 
propagate  their  kind.  Upon  its  scientific  side, 
eugenics  is  dependent  upon  biology  and  psychol- 
Dgy;  upon  biology  for  data  and  methods  In 
pursuing  the  study  of  inheritance,  and  upon 
psychology  for  the  definition  and  measurement 
ability  and  for  means  of  registering  the 
;ranamission  of  mental  capabilities  from  parent 
:o  offspring.  As  an  art,  eugenics  proposes  prac- 
:ical  measures  which  look  to  the  purlfloation  of 
he  stock.  These  measures  include  (1)  dissem- 
nation  of  knowlwige  of  the  laws  of  herwiity, 
(2)  establishment  of  the  social  value  of  human 
^ados  and  classes  (soldiers,  scholars,  skilled 
aborers,  the  wealthy,  the  pauperized,  and  the 
like),  (3)  research  into  the  biographical  his- 
tories of  thriving  “eugenic”  families,  (4)  the 
'cform  of  public  opinion  in  matters  pertaining 
.o  marriage  and  pro<iuctivity,  and  (5)  the  eii* 
utment  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
•ommunity,  oy  preventive  measures,  from 
/ioious,  insane,  detective,  tainted  and  diseased 
itrains. 

(lalton  was  not  only  the  founder  of  eugenics; 
le  has  also  framed  its  Ideals  and,  in  part, 
'ormulated  Us  methods.  At  present,  muen  of 
ts  statistical  work  is  carried  on  by  the  English 
ichool  of  biometricians  under  the  leadership  of 
?rofes8or  Karl  Pearson.  A Eugenics  Lobora- 
orv  was  recently  established  at  the  University 
if  London.  Many  separato  factors  have  contrili^ 
ited  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  eugenics  within  the  last  decade. 
Vmong  them  may  be  mentioned  the  deep  current 
nterest  in  the  biological  and  psychological  prob- 
c>ms  of  heredity,  the  development  of  statistical 
.lid  experimental  methods  in  the  study  of  evolu* 
ion,  public  interest  in  tlie  question  of  “ race- 
uieide,”  and  the  outcome  of  earlier  pioneering 
tudies  In  eugenics  which  have  emphasized,  al- 
nost  without  exception,  tlie  importance  of  the 
K^reditary  factor  in  individual  endowment  of 
nind  and  body.  Consult  (lalton,  Hrrtdiiary 
lenius  (2d  e^.,  18U2),  \flturol  Inheritance 
1889),  Kugenica,  its  Definition,  Hcope  and  i4tms 
1904),  Ellis,  .4  titudy  of  BrUttih  (Jeniua  ( lfl04), 
*cnrson.  The  Scope  and  Importance  to  the  State 
<f  the  Science  of  yatural  Eugenics  (2d  ed., 
OOO),  Ik'ntlcy,  .\fental  Inheritance  (1909), 
Jaleeby,  Parenthood  and  Race  Culture  (1909), 
kmong  periodicals  and  occasional  publications 
lav  be  mentioned  The  Eugenics  Heeiac,  liiomC’ 
rika,  and  the  publications  of  the  Knancis  Gal- 
on Eugenics  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Ajndon. 

SOILS.  In  previous  reviews  attention  was 
nlled  to  the  steps  which  were  being  taken  to 
i»iiHervo  the  resources,  and  to  increase  the  prod- 
cts  of  the  soil,  both  by  extending  the  tilled 
rov  and  increasing  the  yield  per  acre.  The 
apid  rise  in  price  of  farm  products  in  recent 
ears,  has  stimulated  renewed  activity  in  this 


direction,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  There  has  been 
great  activity  in  t)ie  taking  of  an  inventory  of 
soil  resources  and  possibilities,  with  a view  to 
increasing  agricultural  production.  It  has  been 
made  evident  that  the  supply  of  products  of  the 
soil  has  not  kept  pace  in  recent  years  with  the 
demands,  and  the  resulting  era  of  high  prices 
has  developed  l>oth  the  nce<l  and  the  incentive 
for  improved  methods  of  soil  culture,  as  welt  as 
for  the  ejctcnslon  of  the  cultivate<l  area. 

The  investigations  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Soils  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
tend  to  show  that  strictly  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  exhausted  soils,  but  rather  a decline  in  pro- 
ductiveness, which  mav  be  completely  restored 
by  proper  methods  o?  soil  management,  and 
Kurnpean  experience  is  cited  to  maintain  this 
view,  evidence  being  presented  to  show  that  bet- 
ter crops  are  obtained  in  many  eases  on  toils 
which  have  been  longest  under  cultivation.  Ex- 
periments at  the  Ohio  Station,  covering  a num- 
]>er  of  years,  also  show  Uiat  very  unproductive 
soils  may  be  made  highly  productive  under  con- 
tinuous culture,  by  proper  methods  of  rotation, 
cultivation,  and  fertilizing.  Soils  tend  to  renew 
themselves  in  time  from  below,  surface  erosion 
by  wind  and  water,  and  exhaustion  bv  cropping 
being  in  part  made  up  for  by  such  renewal. 
Fertilizers  and  manures,  with  a suitable  system 
of  cropping,  however,  furnish  quicker  means 
then  nature’s  processes  of  restoring  or  Increas- 
ing productiveness. 

Roil  surveys  taking  account  of  soil  resources 
and  possibilities,  and  crop  adaptations  were  ac- 
tively carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
during  1909.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  actively 
engaged  in  such  work.  Forty-five  areas  In 
twenty  States  were  surveyed  and  mapped,  24,436 
square  miles,  on  a scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile, 
and  76,180  square  miles  on  a scale  of  one  inch 
to  six  miles.  The  reconnoisaance  surveys  were 
made  on  the  Great  Plains  and  mountain  regions 
where  more  detailed  surveys  were  not  considered 
so  necessary.  The  total  area  which  had  been 
mapped  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  up  to  June  30, 
1909,  w’as  257,694  srjuare  miles,  ^veral  of  the 
States  organized  soil  surveys  either  independ- 
ently or  in  cooperation  with  the  national  Bureau 
of  Soils.  Activity  in  this  line  w’as  also  re- 
ported in  Russia,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Australia,  Indio,  and  Africa. 

Professor  Bottomley,  of  Kings  College,  Lon- 
don, announced  the  discovery  of  a culture  of 
organisms  which  assimilated  free  nitrogen  in 
symbiosis  with  nonleguminmis  plants,  but  hia 
Claims  have  not  U^en  substantiated  by  the  work 
of  other  investigators.  Much  new  knnwledgo 
was  acquired  by  investigations  on  the  comlitiona 
nlTecting  tlie  transformation  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds in  the  soil — ammoniflcatioii,  nitrifica- 
tion, and  denitrifieation.  Among  the  interesting 
and  important  facts  brought  out  was  that  par- 
tial sterilization  of  soils  by  heating  or  by  meant 
of  antiseptics,  such  as  carlKin  biMuIphid,  toluene, 
etc.,  incn*as«*d  the  formation  of  ammonia  and 
hence  the  fertility  of  soils.  It  appeared  that 
the  effect  of  the  treatment  was  to  aid  the  action 
of  certain  of  the  l>eneficinl  organisms  by  killing 
coni[M>ting  organisms,  whose  remaiiiB  also  serve 
as  food  for  the  ammonifying  organisms.  Heat- 
ing, however,  was  shown  to  seriously  interfere 
witli  nitrilication.  Investigations  were  reported 
which  showed  that  the  opplication  of  lime 
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strongly  nids  the  formation  of  ammonia  by 
hactorial  action.  Investigations  at  the  Rotham- 
ated  Experiment  Station,  showed  that  the  long- 
continiH^  use  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  of 
chlorids  rendered  the  soil  acid  and  stopped  nitri* 
fication.  A.  R.  Whitson,  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex* 
periment  Station,  showed  that  naturally  acid 
•oils  are  as  a rule  deficient  in  phosphates.  In 
the  development  of  the  tlienries  of  soil  fertility 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  tlie  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  O.  Schreiner  of  that 
Bureau  adduced  further  evidence  to  show  that 
•oil  fatigue  and  unproductiveness  may  be  the 
result  of  the  accumulation  of  toxic  organic  com- 
pounds in  the  soil.  Recent  investigations  hj 
Bohland,  Loew,  May,  and  others  indicate  that 
colloids  snd  enzyms  play  an  important  r5le  in 
•oil  fertility,  hut  their  exact  function  has  not 
jet  been  clearly  defined. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  litonature  of 
•oils  was  a treatise  on  soils  by  T.  L.  Lyon  and 
E.  0.  Pippin,  of  Cornell  University. 

SOLAR  8Y5TRH.  See  Astbonout. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS.  The  Rritihh  Islands 
lie  in  the  western  Pacific,  and  include  Ouadal- 
eanar,  San  Christoval,  Malaita,  New  Georgia. 
Yela.  Tulagi.  Santa  Cruz,  Vanicoro.  and  the 
islands  (Choiseul,  Ysahel.  Txird  Howe’s  group, 
and  those  in  the  Bourgainville  Straits)  oe<led 
by  Germany  in  18fl0.  (See  also  Gftrma??  .Solo- 
Isi.Axbfl.)  Area,  8357  square  miles,  popu- 
lation, Europeans,  210;  natives,  150.700— Me- 
lanesians, mostly  cannilmls.  Capital,  Tulagi. 
Imports,  1907,  £49,252,  exports  (coeoanuts. 
pineapples,  bananas,  copra,  pearl  shell,  and 
ivory  nuts),  £51,002.  Revenue.  1908-9,  £10,- 
004;  expenditures.  £12,018.  Resident-Commis- 
sioner (1909),  Charles  M.  Woodford. 

SOMALILAND.  The  most  eastern  part  of 
Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  See  Bbitirii  SoUAi.riJiXD;  Fbench 
SoMAU  CoART;  and  Italian  Somalila.nd. 

SONNRNTHAL,  Adolf  Ritt«  von.  An 
Austrian  actor,  died  March,  1909.  He  was  born  in 
1834,  in  Pesth  and  hi«  early  years  were  spent 
in  a tailor’s  shop.  His  father,  a tradesman, 
had  been  ruined  in  the  troubles  of  1848.  His 
chief  desire,  however,  was  for  the  stage,  and 
he  became  a voluntary  supernumerary  in  a 
theatre  in  Vienna.  He  soon  found  regular  em- 
ployment as  an  actor  in  a provincial  town,  but 
when  he  appeared  first  in  VK*nna.  he  was^  hinsed 
off  the  stage,  chiefly  because  of  his  Hebrew 
parentage.  In  spite  of  this  he  was  retained,  and 
though  strong  antagonism  was  sliowm  toward  him 
for  some  time,  he  gradually  won  his  w’ay  to 
public  favor,  and  finally  established  himself  as 
the  favorite  actor  of  Vienna.  In  1854  ho  made 
a notable  triumph  as  Hamlet,  and  from  that 
time  his  advancement  was  rapid.  He  became,  in 
1856,  a regular  member  of  the  Hofliurg  Theatre, 
and  in  1881  the  celebration  of  his  25th  anni- 
versary there  was  almost  a national  event.  Son- 
nentlial  visited  the  Ignited  States  in  1885,  and 
again  in  1899  and  1902.  His  versatility  and 
the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  his  methods, 
and  the  vividness  of  his  interpretations  stamped 
him  as  one  of  tlie  greatest  octora  of  modern 
times. 

SOROLLA  Y BASTIDA,  .Toaqitin.  See 

PAINTINO. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  BRiTrsn.  A group  of 
British  possessions  consisting  of  Cu{>c  Colony, 


Katal  (including  Ziihiland),  the  Transvaal, 
Orange  River  Colony  (tliese  four  self-governing), 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Basutoland.  Reohiianaland 
Protectorate,  and  Swaziland.  For  statistical 
details  and  other  information  concerning  the 
several  colonieK  and  protectorates,  sec  the  re- 
spective titles.  The  total  area  of  British  South 
Africa  is  estimated  at  over  914.000  square  miles. 
In  1904  the  white  population  numbered  1.135,- 
016,  and  the  colored,  5.198,175;  the  total  esti- 
mated population  in  1907  w’as  6.724,480.  Im- 
portations into  the  territory'  embraced  in  the 
South  African  Customs  Union  were  valued  in 
1907  at  £25.020.278;  in  1908,  £24,438.266;  in 
the  two  years  Great  Britain  supplied  57  and 
56.2  per  cent,  respectively;  Germany,  7.6  snd 
8.7  per  cent.;  the  United  States,  7!s  and  8.2 
per  cent.  Statistics  for  the  first  bix  months 
of  1909  showed  the  first  increase  in  imports 
since  the  Boer  War. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  colonies  proper,  ad- 
minintration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  South  Africa  (in  1909,  and  from 
March  2,  1905,  the  Ear)  of  ^Ibornc). 

Histobt 

SorTH  African  Union.  The  movement  for 
closer  union  among  the  four  colonies  of  J^uth 
Africa  culminated  in  1908  in  the  convention 
for  closer  union,  which  met  at  Durban  on  Oc- 
tober 9 of  that  year.  It  reassembled  at  Cape 
Town  on  January  11.  1909.  and  proceeded  rap- 
idly with  the  drafting  of  the  constitution.  Tliis 
was  completed  in  February  and  the  convention 
adjourned.  The  draft  of  the  constitution  was 
submitted  to  tlie  f<»ur  colonial  parliaments  dur- 
ing March.  Several  points  of  difference  re- 
vealed  themselves  in  the  discussion  before  the 
convention  and  afterwards  in  the  separate  col- 
onies. In  the  first  place  there  was  a dispute 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  capital  between  the 
respective  advocates  of  Pretoria  and  Cape  Town, 
hut  this  was  finally  settled  by  making  Pre- 
toria the  administrative  centre  and  Cape  Town 
the  meeting  place  for  the  Federal  Parliament. 
The  distance  between  the  two  cities  is  48  hours. 
Although  the  particularist  feeling  of  the  col- 
onies offered  an  obstacle  from  the  first,  there 
was  substantial  agreement  between  Kuoh  diver- 
gent types  of  public  men  as  Dr.  Jameson,  Gen- 
eral Botha,  Sir  George  Farrar,  General  Hert- 
zog,  Mr.  Brown,  and  others,  whose  devotion  to 
the  common  cause  was  significant.  There  had 
been,  moreover,  of  late  signs  of  a national 
tendency  among  the  colonies,  as  showm  in  a 
greater  degree  of  commercial  co^>pe^ation  be- 
tween them,  an  increase  in  the  interchange  of 
products,  and  a growing  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  a common  system  of  defense.  The  chief 
opposition  to  the  draft  came  from  Natal,  where 
most  of  the  newspapers  either  advised  its  re- 
jection or  demande<l  amendments  so  radical  as 
to  amount  to  the  wme  thing.  There  was  also 
a vigorous  opposition  element  in  Cape  Colony. 
The  main  difficulty  was  the  reconciliation  of 
the  interests  of  the  inland  and  coastal  colonies, 
and  at  one  time  the  opposition  in  Natal  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Bund  m Cape  Colony  threat- 
ened the  success  of  the  measure. 

The  draft  was  accepted  by  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  River  Colony  early  in  April,  and 
after  w>me  delay  and  the  insistence  upon  vari- 
ous amondmenU,  passed  both  the  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Natal  legislatures,  and  was  referred 
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to  the  National  Convention  which  reaasembled 
at  BtocmfonUMn  on  May  3.  Meanwhile,  at  the 
end  of  March,  the  natives  of  the  four  colonies 
had  sent  representatives  to  Bloemfontein,  who, 
at  their  meeting,  resolved  to  appeal  to  the 
Imperial  government  on  behalf  of  the  protec- 
torates and  to  declare  that  Cape  Colony  alone 
accorded  the  native  element  a just  and  sym- 
pathetic treatment.  The  amendments  passed 
oy  the  Natal  I^egislative  Assembly  strength- 
ened the  position  of  the  Provincial  Councils  and 
included  provisions  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
duction of  the  original  number  of  representa- 
tives in  the  Vnion  Parliament,  that  there  should 
be  free-trade  in  the  Interior,  and  that  no  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  should  be  made  ex- 
cept by  the  absolute  majority  of  both  houses. 
The  hostility  to  union  in  Natal  was  stimulated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Mozambique  agreement, 
a large  part  of  the  commercial  class  resenting 
the  Transvaal’s  ple<lge  of  a greater  part  of  the 
exports  and  Imports  to  a foreign  port  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  In  Cape  Colony  the  chief 
opposition  came  from  Mr.  Schreiner  and  his 
followera,  who  were  opposed  to  the  limitation 
of  the  native  vote.  The  amendments  demanded 
by  the  Cape  Parliament  aimed  at  a preference 
for  all  the  rural  constituencies  in  order  to  re- 
tain for  the  Boer  element,  which  made  up  the 
rural  population,  its  present  advantages.  They 
also  demanded  a hard-and-fast  system  of  equal- 
ity between  the  two  languages.  Tlie  revision  of 
the  draft  was  completed  by  the  convention  on 
May  8 and  signed  on  May  9.  A number  of 
important  amendments  were  adopted  to  concil- 
iate the  interests  of  the  colonies.  The  amended 
act  was  adopted  on  June  2 by  the  Parliaments 
of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
and  later  in  the  month  by  Natal  and  Cape  Col- 
ony. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  nineteen  delegates 
from  the  colonies,  including  four  of  the  Prime 
Ministers,  arrived  in  Ix>ndon  with  a draft  of 
the  measure.  It  passed  both  Houses  in  the 
summer  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  The  chief  objection  to  it  in  En^;- 
land  was  the  clause  limiting  representation  in 
the  Union  Parliament  to  persons  of  European 
descent.  Mr.  Schreiner,  who  arrived  in  Eng- 
land on  July  3,  presented  a petition  to  Parlia- 
ment signed  by  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  other 
leading  men.  asking  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  protect  the  principle  of  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all  civilized  citizens  of  whatever  race 
or  color  ” and  condemning  this  discrimination 
against  the  natives  by  the  requirement  of  Euro- 
pean descent  as  a qualification  of  membership 
in  the  Union  Senate  and  Asaemhly.  It  declared 
that  the  native  population  would  becopte  disaf- 
fected and  that  they  were  already  incensed  l>e- 
cause  in  determining  the  proportion  of  the  Cape 
representatives  in  the  Union  Parliament,  the 
22,000  native  voters  were  not  counted.  A good 
many  of  the  natives,  however,  were  opmDsed  to 
Mr.  Schreiner’s  course.  (See  CapK  (;olony.) 
Although  there  was  much  regret  in  the  British 
Parliament  in  regard  to  this  native  clause,  it 
was  decided  not  to  insist  on  any  mo<liliration 
against  the  wishes  of  the  delegatcH.  It  seemed 
unwise  to  run  the  risk  of  wrecking  the  meas- 
ure, and  it  was  argued  that  if  the  change  was 
to  be  made  it  must  originate  in  South  Africa 
itself.  The  natives  retain  their  franchise  in 
Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  provided  that  this  shall 
not  be  changed  except  by  a two-thirds  vote  of 


both  ITouses  of  Parliament,  but  the  qualifica- 
tion of  European  descent  for  meml>ership  in 
either  House  excludcK  them  from  the  Union 
Parliament,  although  they  may  sit  in  the  new 
Provincial  Council. 

CoNSTiTTTTioN.  Thc  union  may  be  declared 
by  royal  proclamation  within  a year  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  under  the  name  of  the 
t’nioii  of  South  Africa,  the  names  of  the  col- 
onies to  remain  ns  at  present  except  that  the 
Orange  River  Colony  becomes  the  Orange  River 
Fr«‘ft  State. 

Executive.  Tlic  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  the  King,  by  whom  a governor-general  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  shall  l)e  appointed 
at  a salary  of  £10,000  a year.  The  Governor- 
General  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council, 
whose  functions  are  a<lvisory.  As  representa- 
tive of  the  King  he  is  the  oommander-in-ehief 
of  the  armv  and  nn\'j\  All  bills  passed  by  tlie 
Union  Pariinment  require  his  assent  and  they 
may  be  disallowed  by  the  King  within  a year. 
The  Governor-General  in  Council  shall  control 
and  administer  native  aflairs  and  matters  af- 
fecting the  Asiatics. 

Parliament.  Tlie  legislature  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  Houfeft  of  Assembly.  Tl>e  Senate 
has  40  m<'mbers,  eight  chosen  by  each  of  the 
four  provinces  and  eight  nominated  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council.  Of  the  eight 
nominat<*d  Senators  four  are  to  be  chosen  for 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  the 
natives.  Each  Senator  must  be  thirty  years  old 
and  have  livcfl  five  j’oars  within  the  limits  of 
the  Union;  must  he  qualified  to  regist4*r  as  a 
voter  for  the  .Assembly  meml>erK  from  the  prov- 
ince, and  must  bt*  a British  subject  of  Euro- 
pean descent.  Each  elected  Senator  must  l>e  the 
owner  of  real  property  to  the  value  of  £300 
over  and  above  mortgage.  The  House  of  Assem- 
bly is  to  consist  of  121  members  chosen  dirwtly 
by  voters:  51  from  tlK‘  Cape  of  Good  IIo|)i*,  1*7 
from  Natal,  17  from  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  30  from  the  Transvaal,  They  must  be 
British  subjects  of  European  descent  who  have 
resided  five  years  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union  and  are  to  be  elected  according  to  the 
present  colonial  franchise  unless  Parliament 
changes  by  law  the  existing  qualifications,  and 
voUTb  shall  not  be  disqualified  solely  for  race 
or  color  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  except  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

If  differences  arise  between  the  two  ITouses 
they  are  to  be  decitled  in  joint  session  by  the 
majority.  A special  conunission  is  created  for 
delimiting  the  constituencies  on  the  l«is|s  of 
European  adult  males.  There  is  to  be  an  auto- 
matic redistribution  of  seats  every  five  years. 
When  the  number  of  menil»or8  of  the  Assembly 
is  150,  the  representation  of  provinces  is  to  bo 
solely  according  to  their  European  adult  male 
population,  and  there  is  to  be  no  further  in- 
crease unless  Parliament  specially  provides  for 
it.  There  is  the  same  rule  as  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  or  affirnintion  o-s  for  the  British 
Parliament.  The  Union  government  assumes 
the  debts  of  tin?  colonies  and  the  control  of  har- 
l>ors,  ports  and  railroads,  a Minister  and  a 
permanent  Advisory  Board  of  three  having 
charge  of  tlio  last  named.  The  Protectorates 
are  to  l>e  taken  over  hy  the  Union  governnwnt 
at  some  future  date,  on  terms  set  forth  in  the 
eoustitution.  A I'uhlic  S«'rvieo  Commisshm. 
with  iK)wers  to  Ik*  determined  by  Parliament,  is 
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to  be  appointed  by  the  Oovernor-Oneral  to  deal 
with  the  apf>ointnicnt,  cliAoipline,  retirement  and 
iiiperannuation  of  public  nffioem. 

Provincial  Govcrnmrnts.  The  provinces  are 
to  correspond  to  the  present  colonies,  and  each 
it  to  have  at  its  head  an  administrator  (ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-General),  an  Executive 
Committee,  and  a Provincial  Council  consiating 
of  2!i  memliers.  or  a mmil)er  equal  to  that  of  the 
membere  which  the  Province  aonda  to  the  Union 
Parliament.  The  ordinances  of  the  Provincial 
Councils  are  subject  to  PVdcral  veto.  Matters 
not  specified  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Union  Government.  The  Provincial  Council  of 
the  Province  has  jurisdiction  in  the  following 
matters:  Direct  taxation  for  provincial  rev- 

enue; borrowing  money  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor-General  In  ('ouncil;  education  (except 
higher  education)  for  five  years,  and  until 
Parliament  otherwise  provides;  agrieulture, 
under  limitations  fixinl  by  Parliament;  hospitals, 
and  charitable  institutions;  municipal  institu- 
tions, divisional  eoiinciU  and  other  local  bodies; 
local  public  works,  with  the  exception  of  rail- 
roads. ports,  hnrlH^rs  and  other  works  which  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Ijorders  of  the  Province,  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  Parliament  to  declare  such 
works  national;  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  except 
when  uniting  two  provinces;  markets  and 
pounds;  protection  of  fish  and  game;  the  admin- 
istration of  punishment  In  the  enforcement  of 
law  within  the  provincial  competence;  all  other 
matters  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  are  local  or  private,  or  in 
regard  to  which  Parliament  delegates  to  the 
province  power  to  legislate. 

The  election  of  Senators  and  of  members  of 
the  executive  comniittees  of  the  Provincial 
Councils  is  to  be  by  proportional  representa- 
tion, each  voter  having  one  transferable  vote. 

Capitala.  The  government  offices  are  to  be  at 
Pretoria,  and  the  Federal  Parliament  is  to  meet 
to  Cape  Town.  The  provincial  capitals  are  to  1h» 
the  same  ns  at  present,  namely,  Ca|K*  Town, 
Pretoria.  Bloemfontein  and  Pietermaritzburg. 

LANnPAOR.  Equal  rights  are  prescrilied  for 
the  Dutch  and  English  tongues  as  official  lan- 
guages. 

JirpiciABT.  A Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa 
Is  to  be  established  of  which  the  colonial  Su- 
preme Courts  are  to  be  parts.  Appc*al  is  to 
lie  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  South  Africa,  and 
thence  to  the  Privy  Council  in  cases  in  which 
the  Pri>’v  Council  grants  special  leave. 

At  the  instance  of  the  South  African  dele- 
gates. the  British  government  decidt^^l  on  May 
31,  iniO.  as  the  date  for  the  act  to  go  into  effect, 
and  on  December  3.  a royal  proclamation  was 
ublislied  “that  on  and  after  the  31st  of  May, 
010,  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  (!ood  Hope, 
Xatal,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  shall  be  united  in  a legislative  union 
an<i  government  under  the  title  Union  of  South 
Africa,” 

SOUTH  ARABIA.  See  Exploration. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  A slate  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  .\rea,  tH)3.6H0 
square  miles.  Population  at  end  of  190R.  407,- 
170.  On  the  same  date  the  capital,  Adelaide, 
had*  with  suhiirbs,  170,703  inhabitants.  Tlie 
executive  authority  Is  vested  in  a governor, 
ap[K>inted  by  the  Crown  and  acting  tlirough  a 
resismsible  Ministry.  The  Parliament  conhists 
of  the  Legislative  Council  (IH  members)  and 


the  House  of  Assembly  (41  members).  Women 
as  well  aa  men  possess  the  suffrage.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  lOOfi  was  Admiral  Sir  Day  Hort  Ikw 
sanquet;  the  Premier,  Treasurer,  and  Minister 
of  Education,  A.  H.  Peake.  Parliament  opened 
on  July  22.  The  Premier.  Mr.  A.  H.  Peake, 
had  formed  a Ministry  out  of  his  own  party, 
refusing  the  terms  demanded  by  the  ].jil)or 
party  ns  the  price  of  its  support.  A resolution 
of  no  confidence  was  introduced  by  the  J.abiw 
party  in  August,  but  wae  rejected  by  a ma- 
jority of  one.  The  Premier  in  bis  budget  speech 
on  l^ptember  23  announced  a surplus  of  £201.- 
000,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt.  No  new  taxation  was  nec- 
essary. He  referred  to  the  flourishing  condi- 
tione  of  trade  and  of  agricultural  and  pastoral 
occupations.  In  October  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mission strongly  recommended  the  building  of 
KM)  miles  of  railway,  to  open  up  important 
agricultural  regions,  and  legislation  was  prem- 
ia at  an  early  date. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  One  of  the  South 
Central  Division  of  the  T’nited  States.  Its 
area  ia  30,080  square  miles.  The  population 
in  looo,  according  to  a Ftnieral  estimate  made 
in  that  year,  was  2,142,084. 

Minfral  pRonroTios.  The  chief  mineral 
pro«Iurtions  of  South  Carolina  are  thn«e  con- 
nected with  phosphate  rock.  The  production  in 
lOOH  was  225,405  tons,  valued  at  $080,881. 
This  was  a decrease  over  the  production  of 
1007,  which  was  257,221  tons,  but  it  was 
greater  in  value  than  in  1007,  which  was 
$080,807.  Phosphate  beds  occur  interruptedly 
in  a belt,  the  lower  limit  of  which  extends 
along  a line  from  a jwlnt  near  the  source  of 
the  Wanda  River  in  Charleston  countv  to  the 
mouth  of  Broad  River.  The  belt  follows  the 
coast,  running  back  as  far  as  20  mile«  from 
the  ocean.  Phosphate  rock  occurs  in  two 
forms,  as  land  rock  and  as  river  rock.  River 
rock  is  mined  from  the  river  channels.  Next 
to  phosphate  rock  in  value  are  the  products  of 
day.  In  1908  theM  amounted  in  value  to 
$615,248,  a considerable  decrease  over  the  prod- 
uct of  1907,  which  was  $843,379.  Stone  is  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities,  and  gold  alw 
occurs.  It  was  found  in  1908  to  the  value  of 
$.53,716  from  2608.46  fine  ounces.  A sranll 
amount  of  silver  and  copper  is  also  found. 
The  gold  output  of  1908  was  obtained  from  two 
pincers  and  five  deep  mines.  Among  other  prod- 
ucts are  atone,  gas,  coke,  gas  and  coal  oil. 
Monarite  is  produced  in  the  State.  In  1908 
there  were  mined  112,450  pounds,  valued  at 
$13,404.  Kaolin,  fire  clay,  jieat  and  tin  are 
also  found  in  the  State,  and  there  are  deposit* 
of  iron  in  %'arioiis  places.  Tl>e  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1908  was  $2,- 
081,001,  as  compared  with  a value  of  the  prod- 
uct in  1907  of  $2.30,5.20.1. 

Agbiciti.tx'bk  and  Stock  Ratsino.  The  acre- 
age. production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  accorning  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  I>‘partment  of  Agricul- 
ture. were  as  follows:  Corn,  37.041,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $.33. .337.000,  from  2,218.000  acres; 
winter  wlteat,  3,810.000  bushels,  valueil  at  $5.- 
563.000,  from  381,000  acre**;  osts,  4.431.000 
bushels,  valucfl  at  $3,190,000,  from  211.000 
acres;  rye.  39,000  bushels,  vaUifxl  at  $.'>•51*00. 
from  4(M*0  acres;  rice.  476,000  bushels,  valned 
at  $433, (MK),  from  18.600  acres;  ftoiatoes,  765,- 
000  bubheU,  valued  at  $880,000,  from  9000 
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acre«;  hay,  81,000  tona,  valued  at  $1,260,000, 
from  06.000  acres;  tobacco,  32.000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,33«K000,  from  40.000  acres.  Tiio 
cotton  crop  in  1000  was  estimated  at  1,006,000 
bales,  which  was  a decrease  from  the  crop  of 
1008,  which  was  1.118.000  bales.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  rice  tl»e  State  was  exceeded  only  by 
LouiKiiimv,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  The  rice  crop 
of  1000  was  sliphtly  smaller  than  that  of  1008. 
which  was  480.000  busliels.  The  acreuf*e  of  rice 
has  jfTcatly  decreuKcd  in  re<‘ont  years.  The 
number  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  lOlO,  was  as  follows:  Horses,  87,000; 

muii‘8,  144,000;  dairy  cows,  140,000;  other 
cattle,  227,000;  sheep,  66.000;  swine,  600.000. 
The  wool  clipped  in  lUOO  was  estimated  at 
165.700  pounds. 

Fisheri>;s.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1008,  was  $288,330.  Of  these  prod- 
ucts the  most  important  in  point  of  value  was 
oysters,  of  which  there  were  taken  for  market 
pur|K>M‘s  I,56.*i.l00  bushels,  valued  at  $136,700. 
Next  in  point  of  value  were  shad,  of  which 
464.400  pounds,  valued  at  $40,730,  were  taken. 
Following  in  the  order  of  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts were  sea  bass,  $21,740;  whiting,  $17,450; 
shrimp,  $11,980;  and  prawn,  $7270.  Other  fish 
taken  in  considerable  quantities  were  shark, 
sheepshead,  squoteague  or  trout,  U*rrapin  and 
clams.  The  number  of  independent  fishermen 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  was  16.34, 
with  025  wage-earning  fishermen  employed. 
There  were  106  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  State,  valued  at  $47,691. 

Educatiox.  The  total  school  enrollment  in 
1008-0  was  334,902.  Of  these,  white  males  num- 
bered 74,034;  white  females,  79.773;  negro 
males  numbered  83,164.  and  negro  females,  07.- 
931.  The  average  Kalary  of  teachers  was,  for 
white  males,  $479.70  per  year;  for  white  fe- 
males, $249.13;  for  negro  males,  $118.17,  and 
for  negro  females,  $91.45.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  free  public  schools  in  1000  was  $1,- 
808,886,  and  for  filate  colleges,  $527,000.  Tlie 
first  direct  appropriation  to  free  public  schools 
since  1878  was  made  for  the  year  1908-0. 

Fixa:«ce.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  fiscal  year  1900  showed  a balance  in  tl>e 
treasury  on  Docemljer  31,  1908,  of  $124,370. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  were 
$2,772,850  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
riod  amounted  to  $2,806,138,  leaving  a cash 
lance  on  December  31,  1000,  of  $392,082. 
During  the  year  the  State  borrowed  for  cur- 
rent cxp<'nses  $500,000. 

Leoislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1909  are  those  noted  be- 
low; A measure  was  enacted  requiring  the 
electric  railway  companies  to  equip  cars  with 
closed  vefellbules  in  the  winter  time  to  protect 
motormen.  A board  of  commissioners  on  uni- 
formity of  legislation  was  establislicd.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers 
was  regulated.  I'nfair  commercial  discrimina- 
tion hf‘lween  different  sections  of  the  State  wa« 
proliibitiHl,  as  well  as  unfair  competition  by 
selling  goods  in  one  locality  at  a low  price  to 
destroy  business  of  competitors.  It  is  made  a 
iniMlemeanor  to  solicit  orders  for  liquor.  Banks 
in  the  State  arc  required  to  accumulate  a 25 
per  cent,  reserve. 

OtTicEBS:  Governor,  M.  F.  Ansel;  Lieuten- 

nnt-Ciovernor,  T.  (J.  McIahhI;  Secretary  of  State, 
K.  M.  McCowuj  Attorucy-Gcucral,  J.  F.  Lyou; 


Treasurer.  R.  II.  Jennings;  Comptroller-Gen- 
eral, A.  W.  Jones;  Superintendi-nt  of  Kduca- 
tioii,  J.  K.  Swearingen;  Adjutant-General,  J.  C. 
Ikiyd;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  F.  H.  Mo- 
Muster — all  Democrats. 

Judiciary.  Supremo  Court;  Cliiof  Justice, 
Tra  B.  Jones;  Justices,  C.  A.  Woods,  Eugene 
B.  Gary,  D.  E.  Ilydrick;  Clerk,  U.  H.  Brooks- 
all  Democrats. 

The  State  I.<*gi8laturc  of  1909  was  composed 
of  41  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  124  Demo- 
crats in  the  Uousc.  The  State  representatives 
in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Con- 
gress of  the  article  United  6tati:s. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  One  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is 
77,614  square  miles.  The  population  in  1900, 
according  to  a Federal  estimate  mado  in  that 
year,  was  408,077. 

Mineral  PRODrenow.  The  only  mineral 
product  of  considerable  importance  in  the  State 
la  gold.  The  total  value  of  all  products  in 
1908  was  $8A28,234,  of  which  the  gold  pro- 
duced was  vabuHl  at  $7,742,200  from  374,620 
fine  ounces.  This  was  a marked  increase  over 
the  production  of  1007,  which  was  200,185  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $4,138,200.  Gold  is  pro- 
duced almost  entirely  in  the  Black  Hills  from 
the  Homestake  mine.  Several  new  mills  were 
built  in  1008.  Silver  was  produced  in  1908  to 
the  value  of  $105,500  from  107,300  fine  ounces, 
an  increase  over  the  production  of  1007,  which 
was  100.600  fine  ounces,  with  a value  of  $70.- 
400.  The  only  other  mineral  products  of  im- 
portance are  stone,  clay  products,  lead  and  nat- 
ural gas. 

The  gold  production  in  1009  was  estimated 
at  331.363  fine  ounces  valued  at  $6,840,100. 
This  was  a decrease  of  $892,300  in  value  from 
the  production  of  1908.  The  silver  production 
was  estimated  at  206,600  fine  ounces,  valued  at 
$107,(H)0. 

AoBicifLTiTRE  AND  STOCK  Raisino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  iStates  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  as  follows:  Corn.  06,270.000  hubhels, 
valued  at  $32,035,000,  from  2,059.000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  47.588.000  bushels,  valued  at 
$42,829,00<»,  from  3.375.000  acres;  oats,  43,5(X),- 
000  bushels,  valued  at  $14,790,000,  from  1,4.50.- 
000  acres;  barlev,  19,910.(M)0  bushels,  valued  at 
$8,960,000,  from*  1,021,000  acres;  rye,  578.000 
bushels,  valuetl  at  $341,000,  from  33,(K>0  acres; 
flaxsecil,  5,640,000  bushels,  valued  at  $8,516,000, 
from  600.000  acres ; potatfH*s,  4,000,000  busliels, 
valued  at  $2,520.0fM).  from  .50.000  acres;  hay, 
804,000  tons,  valued  at  $4,100,000,  from  636,- 
000  acrea.  In  the  production  of  flax  the  State 
ranks  second,  being  surpassed  only  by  North 
Dakota.  The  production  of  flaxseed  was 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  1908,  which  was 
.5,886,(810  busliels.  In  the  production  of  barley 
South  Dakota  occupies  fourth  rank.  The  crop 
of  barley  in  1909  was  considerably  smaller  tlian 
in  1908,  when  it  was  24,592,tK>*0  bushels.  A 
large  area  of  the  State  is  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit.  The  number  of  farm  animals 
in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Horses,  612,000;  mules,  10,000;  dairy 

cows,  056.000;  other  cattle,  1,341,000;  shi*ep, 
829,000;  swine.  805.000,  nio  wool  clipped  in 
the  Slate  was  4,.3.34,880  js>unds. 

Education.  There  were  enrolled  in  tho 
schools  of  the  State  for  the  year  1907*8  117,609 
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ptinilM,  wliich  wuH  |kt  crnt.  of  the*  j>ojm- 

latioM.  Tlio  nv<*ra^i‘  daily  atlrndanci*  wan  72,- 
303  and  llic  number  of  teacberh  eniplovod  wua 
5555. 

Kinancf.  Tlio  report  of  llw*  State  Auditor 
for  the  finral  year  ending  June  30,  1000,  shows 
receipta,  including  caah  on  liand  July  1,  1008, 
of  $-1,148,734.  The  t»»tal  disburM'inents  during 
the  year  were  $3,358,847.  leaving  a cash  hab 
an«*  on  June  30.  1000,  of  $780,880.  The  chief 
receipts  were  from  the  general  fund,  from  the 
special  and  permanent  school  fund,  and  from 
taxation. 

CiiAKiTiES  Axn  Corrections.  Tl>e  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  of  the  State  include  a 
School  for  the  Itlind  at  Gary,  a State  Training 
SchcM>l  at  Plankinton,  a School  for  Deaf  5(utes 
at  Sioux  Falls,  a School  for  Feehle-Minde<l  at 
Redtleld,  a Hospital  for  the  Tii.<«anc  at  Yank- 
ton. State  Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,  and 
Soldiers*  Home  at  Hot  Springs.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a Hospital  for  In.sane  Indians 
at  Canton,  estahlished  and  maintained  by  the 
Federal  government. 

Politics  and  OovEBNifENT.  On  January  20 
Coe  I.  Crawford  was  dieted  United  States 
Senator  by  the  legislature.  Senator  Crawford 
hud  been  the  choice  for  Senator  at  the  primary 
election  in  11)08.  A two-cent  fare  bill  was 
passes!  by  the  legislature  and  was  signed  by 
Governor  Ves.sey  on  February  3.  Opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  was  at  once  begun 
and  a temporary  injunction  was  procimul  on 
February  4.  An  equal  suffrage  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  passed  the  S<*nate  on  .January 
21  without  debate  and  with  but  two  ilisHcnting 
votes.  Measures  were  passed  by  the  legislature 
regulating  the  sale  of  liquor,  to  be  voted  on 
in  Novemljer,  1010,  under  initiative.  A volun- 
tary bank  guaranty  law'  was  passed,  but  no 
attempt  to  comply  with  it  has  lx*on  made. 
Appropriation  was  ma<le  for  completing  and 
furnishing  the  new  State  House  at  Pierre. 
The  |K*oplc  will  vote  on  five  laws  in  1910,  four 
being  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  one  initi- 
ated by  the  people.  In  August  President  Taft 
issued  a proclamation  formally  ojxMiing  the 
cedwl  portions  of  the  Cheyenne  River  and 
Standing  Rock  Indian  reservations  for  scttle- 
nietit.  Over  80.000  |>ersons  registered  for  the 
10,000  homesteads  nvaiiable  upon  these  ceded 
lands.  At  the  election  of  1908  the  inhabitants 
of  Rutte  county  voted  to  divide  that  county  into 
three  parts,  the  southern  portion  to  remain  as 
Hulte  county,  the  mirthwestcrn  as  Harding  and 
the  nortlieasterii  us  Perkins.  These  counties 
were  organized  in  1909  by  Governor  V%*s.sey. 
Tlift  legislature  al.so  createjl  Corson  county  out 
of  A p<irti<m  of  the  Standing  Ibx'k  Res<Tvation 
and  it  was  duly  organized  with  the  county  seat 
at  McIntosh,  ^ripp  county  was  also  organized, 
with  the  county  seat  at  Colombe.  Sec  Eixc- 
TOBAL  Rkform.  ‘ 

Legislation.  Among  the  moasurea  enacted 
by  the  legislative  session  of  1909  are  those 
noted  below:  A law'  was  passed  providing  a 

maximum  of  two  cents  a mile  for  pas-<enger 
fares.  Railway  companies  are  penalized  for 
ilelay  in  adjusting  claims;  telephone  offices  arc 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  railroad  com- 
inissiouers;  provision  is  made  for  actions  for  in- 
jury by  wrongful  death,  and  the  maximum  of 
recovery  is  fixed  at  $10,000.  Standard  forms  of 
fire  or  life  insurance  judicies  are  ordained; 
tru»U  and  mom>|)ultcs  arc  prohibited;  provision 


)s  made  for  primary  eh'ctions;  a live-stock  san- 
itary l>oard  IS  established;  nieasur«'ft  are  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  sheep 
and  Ikh's;  pure  food  and  pure  drug  laws  were 
enacted;  measures  wore  passed  regulating  hoteU; 
provision  is  made  for  the  planting  and  care 
of  forest  trec»,  and  the  inspection  of  nurseries 
and  imported  trees  to  prevent  the  introduction 
'and  spread  of  injurious  insects;  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  is  allowed  in  some  cases  of 
first  offense,  and  provision  is  made  for  a por- 
tion of  a convict’s  earnings  to  be  devoted  to 
the  support  of  his  dependent  family. 

OrrirKBH:  Governor,  R.  S.  Wssey;  Uen- 

tenant-Governor,  U.  C.  Shober;  Secretary  of 
State,  R.  S.  Policy;  Treasurer,  Cieorge  Johnson; 
Auditor,  John  Horning;  Attorney-General,  S.  \V. 
Clark;  Superintendent  of  Education,  H.  A. 
Ustrud;  Commissioner  of  Lands,  0.  C.  Dokken 
— all  Republicans. 

JuDiriABT.  Supreme  Court:  Presiding  Judge, 
Dick  Haney;  Justices,  Charles  S.  Whiting,  Elle- 
son  G.  Smith,  J.  IL  McCoy  and  Dighton  Cor- 
son; Clerk,  Frank  Crane — all  Republicans. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1009  was  composed 
of  39  Republicans  and  6 lX*mocrats  in  tbe 
Senate,  and  05  Republicans  and  0 Democrats 
in  the  House.  The  State  representatives  in 
Congress  will  bo  found  in  the  section  Vongrt*^ 
of  the  article  U.nited  States. 

SOUTHEBN  CHILD  LABOB  CONFEB- 
ENCE.  See  Child  Lahob. 

SOUTHEBN  NIGEBIA.  A British  rolony 
and  protectorate  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
former  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  I.4igos  and 
the  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria  (since 
May,  1900).  Area,  77.‘260  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, estimated  in  1900,  oRout  six  millions, 
Yorubka  predominating.  Capital,  Lagoa.  There 
arc  government  and  mission  schools.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  production  of 
cotton  is  rapidly  increasing:  the  output  in  1903 
was  500  bales  (of  400  p<>unds  each),  in  1907, 
9700  hales,  in  1008,  550  (declined  on  account  of 
drought),  in  1900  (estimated),  o^'er  12,000 
bales.  Corn,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  gum 
copal,  and  rubber  arc  also  produced.  Imports 
and  exports  amounted  in  1908  to  £4,‘284,S30 
(Great  Britain,  £3.285,.509) , and  £3.409.2S8 
(Great  Britain.  £1.778,158)  respectively,  against 
£4.438,900  and  £4.202,704  in  1907.  Lagos  (57,- 
000  inhabitants),  is  the  chief  port,  and  has  boon 
greatly  improved  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
tonnage.  The  tovm,  however,  is  overpopulated, 
money  is  scarce,  and  the  increase  in  tlie  price  of 
foml-stiiffs  has  resulted  in  “hard  times.”  Other 
trade  centres  are  Calabar,  Opobo,  Bonny,  New 
Calabar,  etc.  A railway  has  been  built  from 
Iddo  Inland  via  Ilorin  to  Jebha  (304  mil(*s), 
and  is  lx*ing  extended  via  Ziingeru  (N.  Nigeria) 
to  the  line  now  under  construction  between 
Baro  and  Kano.  Total  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  (1907),  1.39fi,307.  Revenue  and  ex- 
penditure (1008),  £1.387,975  and  £1.357,763, 
against  £1.459.554  and  £1.217,337  in  1907. 
(Governor  and  C^mmander-in-Chief  (1909),  Sir 
Walter  Kgerton. 

Hi.story.  Tl»e  Anglo-German  Boundary  Com- 
mission under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitlock  and 
Major  Hacring,  which  Itegan  Us  work  In  Decem- 
lH*r,  1908,  eontimied,  during  the  early  part  of 
1909,  its  tank  of  delimiting  the  frontier  between 
Nigeria  and  tlie  German  Kamerun.  They 
started  iu  a single  column  on  December  24,  but 
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subsequently  divided  into  several  columns  in 
order  to  take  separate  surveys.  The  natives 
wero  hostile  and  several  engagements  took 
place,  in  one  of  which  the  lender  of  a German 
detachment  was  wounded  and  two  of  his  soldiers 
ki!le<l  and  others  wounded.  It  was  reported  in 
April  that  tlie  work  was  completed,  and  that  a 
provisional  line  was  agreed  upon.  A committee 
was  appointed  by  the  British  government  in 
February  to  inquire  into  the  liquor  trade  with 
the  natives,  and  it  reported  in  October  that  the 
liquor  sold  was  of  reasonably  good  quality,  and 
that  no  physical  deterioration,  diseases  or  other 
injurious  consequences  could  be  traced  to  its 
ciale.  The  people  were  characterized  as  tittle 
inclined  to  habits  of  excess,  and  their  condi- 
tion was  said  to  contrast  favorably  with  the 
xiegroes  of  otlier  colonies. 

SPAIN.  A constitutional  monarchy  of  west- 
ern Europe.  Capital,  Madrid. 

Abka  and  PopiXATioN.  Total  area,  includ- 
ing the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  and  the 
Spanish  possessions  of  the  north  and  west 
coasts  of  Africa,  194.704  square  miles;  area  of 
continental  Spain.  190,050  square  miles.  Popu* 
latlon  (1900),  18,831.574;  9.087.821  males.  9,* 
530,205  females;  estimated  {)opulation.  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  19,712,585.  In  1908  there  were 
141.046  marriages,  657.099  births,  460.942 
deaths;  giving  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
of  196,759.  Emigration  (chiefly  to  Argentina, 
Tlrazll,  Cuba,  and  Mexico),  130,640  in  1907. 
Population  of  principal  cities  (1909);  Madrid, 
630.8,35;  Barcelona,  530,344;  Valencia,  163,425; 
Seville,  145,721;  Makga,  112,071;  Saragossa, 
81,639. 

Education  and  Relioion.  In  1907  the  total 
sum  expended  for  education  and  the  arts  was 
47,078.439  pesetas.  There  are  about  26.000  pub- 
lic schools,  with  2.000,000  pupils;  6000  private 
schools,  .350.000  pupils.  Every  province  has  a 
secondary  institution  which  prepares  for  the 
universities,  of  which  there  are  nine.  There  is 
also  a medical  faculty  at  Cadiz,  and  a law 
faculty  at  Oviedo.  Of  the  3253  religious  com- 
munities, 294  for  men  and  910  for  women  are 
devoted  to  education.  A large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  illiterate;  68.1  per  cent,  in 
1889.  With  the  exception  of  al>out  7000  Protes- 
tants and  about  4000  Jews,  tlw  population  is 
Roman  Catholic.  The  state  contributes  an- 
nually alx)ut  41,000,000  pesetas  to  the  support 
of  the  church.  The  religious  orders  have  a 
large  and  influential  mem)>ership  and  include 
alK>ut  10,030  monks  and  40,040  nuns.  Protes- 
tant worship  is  not  tolerate<l  In  public,  though 
a limited  pri%'ato  liberty  is  allowed. 

Acjriculturk.  Spain  is  the  s(*eond  largest 
producer  of  olives  in  the  world,  Italy  being  the 
first;  of  the  3,198.477  acres  under  this  crop,  1.- 
776,594  are  in  Andalusia.  The  average  total  yield 
is  1,400,000  tons  of  olives  and  69,000.(K)0  gallons 
of  oil.  From  1,000.000  to  3.000.000  kilos  of  nil 
arc  shippeel  annunily  to  Italy,  to  Ik*  mixed  with 
the  Italian  product  and  reshipiK>d  under  Italian 
labels.  Spam  is  third  on  the  list  of  the  world’s 
greatest  wine  producers  (France.  Italy).  The 
wine  production  of  1908  was  473,000.000  gallons, 
against  464.640.000  gallons  in  1907.  (Sec 
LiQroBS,  Kkrmented  and  Distiixed.)  The 
cereal  production  (1907)  waa  as  follows: 
Wheat,  100.331.000  Imshels;  c<irn,  30.000.000; 
oats,  16,99K,(M)0.  The  total  ar«*n  sown  to  rice  in 
1009  was  estimated  at  76,570  acres,  with  a total 


production  of  183,770  tons  of  rico  in  husk,  or 
ijin  averago  of  2.4  tons  to  the  acre.  The  crop 
of  sugar  beets  in  1908-9  amounted  to  750,000 
tons;  of  sugar  cane,  250,000  tons.  Tlie  live- 
st(K‘k  statistics  for  1908  were  as  follows: 
Horses,  445,776;  mules  and  asses,  1,622,282; 
cows,  2,452,197;  sheep,  10,110,051;  goats,  3,* 
355.404;  swine,  2,120,177. 

Mi.ninu.  Tlie  total  number  of  mine  employees 
in  1906  w'as  118,201  (2725  women  and  4373 
boys).  The  value  In  pesetas  of  the  output  of 
the  more  important  minerals  in  1907  was  as  fol- 
lows; Copper,  60,110,906;  iron,  50,250,100; 
coal,  44.341.403;  argentiferous  lead,  35,206,081; 
lead.  23,214.259;  zinc.  8.562,173;  anthracite,  5,- 
506,930;  salt.  4.339,961;  quicksilver.  3,720,018; 
lignite,  2, ,350, 987 ; manganese,  1,059,899;  iron 
pyrites,  1,055,315;  silver,  1,010,307.  The  pro- 
duction of  quicksilver  in  the  Almaden  mines  in 
1908  WAS  1,017,023  kilos,  or  29.472  flasks;  in  the 
mines  of  Mieres,  50,565  kilos,  or  1405  flasks; 
total,  1,067488  kilos,  or  30,937  flasks-— 4204 
flasks  loss  than  in  1907. 

MANrKACTUBES.  Among  the  principal  indus- 
tries are  the  manufactures  of  cotton  textiles, 
sugar,  |>apcr,  glass  and  olive  oil.  The  cotton 
mills  employ  about  68,300  looms,  with  2,614,500 
spindles;  8900  looms,  with  662,000  spindles,  are 
utved  in  woolen  manufactures.  There  are  144 
paper  mills  and  34  glass  factories.  About  30,- 
000  tons  of  cork  are  prepared  annually.  The 
government  holds  monopolies  of  the  fabrication 
and  sale  of  matches  ^d  tobacco,  each  being 
granted  to  a company.  There  are  400  sardine 
factories,  with  16.500  workmen;  value  of  annual 
output,  15,000,000  pesetas. 

I'lSHKRiK.s.  The  total  number  of  boats  en- 
gaged in  the  sardine,  tunny  fish,  and  cod  fish- 
eries is  about  14,700.  with  07,000  fishermen. 
The  value  of  the  annual  catch  is  estimated  at 
38,000,000  pesetas  (1  peseta=l9.3  cents). 

Commerce.  The  imports  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exports  of  domestic  produce  are  given 
in  pesetas  for  three  successive  years  as  follows: 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports....  933.945.957  947.fil3.634  966.B52.R66 

Exports 901.407.646  943.659.626  911.223,874 


Tlie  principal  articles  of  special  commerce 
for  1907  were  valued  as  follows: 


Imports  Pesetas 

Food  substances  162  110  »00 

Cotton  and  cotton  Roods  154.764.000 

Druprs  and  chemicals  111.269  000 

Minerals  and  ceramics  ini. 433.000 

Machinery  91.425.000 

Animal  products  86. 451.000 

Metal  and  metal  manufactures 53.91K.000 

Timber  63.672.000 

Textiles  26,727,000 

Exp<irts  Pesetas 

Foo<l  substances  211. 806.000 

Minerals  and  ceramics  186. 247,000 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures  153.852.000 

Timber  69.710.000 

Anlmtil  products  68.179.000 

Cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  67.292.000 

DruRs  and  chemicals  36.223,000 

Woolens  22.344,000 

Paper  11,052.000 


The  wiiH*  ex|)ort  (1906)  was  valued  at  71,* 
610,428  |K*sctas.  Exjiorts  of  Malaga  raisins  to 
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ftll  emintrioA  (1906),  1I,440,S04  pounds;  1007, 
16.10K330:  lOOH,  12.677.423.  Hid«s  and  skiM 
showed  (1907)  imports,  20,296,700  pounds,  ox* 
ports,  16.247,006.  Groat  Hritnin  contributed 
(1907)  imports  to  the  valuo  of  179.H7I,000 
pesetas,  nnd  received  exports  vnliio<l  at  29A.2H5,* 
000  pesetas;  United  States.  1.35.911,000  and  39,* 
325,000;  France,  130,360.000  and  163.63,1,000; 
Germany,  08.087,000  and  69,204.000;  British 
India.  62,188,000  and  1,682,000;  Portugal,  41, • 
726,000  and  34.981,000. 

CoMMUNiCATioNB.  The  Spanish  railways  are 
owned  by  prlwito  companies,  but  almost  all 
have  obtoiued  government  guarantees  or  sub* 
ventions.  The  length  of  all  railways  In  1906 
was  9196  miles;  passengers  carried,  45.062.312; 
goods,  23,711,852  tons;  receipts,  308.90.1,614 
pesetas;  state  duties  on  traffic.  21.164,8.52 
pesetas.  A new  line  is  under  construction  be- 
tween Valencia  and  Madrid,  rfo  Utiel,  Motilla 
del  Palancar,  and  Tarancon;  construction  and 
equipment  to  cost  about  $6,000,000,  exclusive 
of  the  government  auhsidy  of  120,701  pesetas,  or 
about  $21,000  per  mile.  The  first  section  (54 
miles),  l>etwcen  Valencia  and  Utiel.  is  alrwidy 
completed  and  in  operation.  I^cngth  of  tele- 
graph lines  In  1906,  20,749  miles;  length  of 
wire,  47,800;  total  number  of  messages  carried 
during  the  jx^ar,  5,170.049.  Number  of  telegraph 
stations,  1709;  of  post-ofUees,  4012;  of  telephone 
stations,  17,820.  Postal  receipts  during  the 
year  amounted  to  27,737,451  pesetas;  expenses, 
8,833.738.  The  merchant  marine  in  1908  com- 
prised 604  steamers  of  423.000  tons  net,  and  304 
sailing  vessels  of  28,700  tons  net.  The  shipping 
entered  at  Spanish  ports  in  1907  wag  18,024,148 
tons;  cleared,  19,059,505.  Work  on  tlie  canal 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Guadalquiver  was  inaugurated  March  25,  1900. 
The  construction  of  this  canal  will  allow 
ateamers  427  feet  length,  07  feet  breadth,  and 
25  feet  draft  to  go  up  the  river  72  miles,  or  as 
far  as  Seville.  Tost  of  construction  up  to  July, 
1900,  about  .1,000.000  pesetas.  It  w estimated 
tlait  four  years  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
work. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  peseta, 
valued  at  19.3  cents.  The  re\‘enuc  nml  expendi- 
ture for  three  successive  fiscal  years  were  as 
follows: 


1905  1907  1908 

Revenue...  1.094.445.5S3  1.079, SS0.297  1.072.055  541 
Expend'ro  992.863.222  1,009.443.561  1.025,908.048 


The  budget  for  1909  estimated  the  revenues 
at  1,049,622.365  pesetas;  expenditures,  1.043,* 
799,864.  Tiie  principal  sources  of  revenue  were 
estimated  as  follows:  Direct  taxes,  449,918,- 

068;  indirect  taxes,  36U. 700.000;  tolMccO 
monopoly,  lottery,  etc..  191,560.000;  from  the 
public  Ireaeury,  25.415,250;  national  property, 
17.939,047.  Principal  avenues  of  expendituro: 
Public  debt,  407,853.141;  War,  167,973,339; 
Public  Works,  etc.,  99,544.891;  Pensions,  74,* 
619,000;  Ih'partmi*nt  of  tl»e  Interior,  72,440,- 
31);  Ivliieutioii,  52.351,347;  Marine,  48.787,- 
406;  Church,  41,236.455;  Tax  collecting,  34.424,* 
781;  Departnu'iJt  of  Finance,  17,4S6,.526;  Ih'part* 
im*nt  of  Justice.  16,4.12.964;  civil  list,  8.9OO.iM40; 
Uenartnient  of  Slate,  5.676,387.  The  budg»*t  for 
1910  estinkit«'<l  the  revenue  ami  ex|s*mliturc  at 
1,090,757,426  and  1,048,886,063  rcsiwctively. 


The  public  debt  stood,  January  1,  1908,  at 
0,466,014,792  pesetas. 

On  Dewmber  10,  1008,  the  condition  of  the 
Bank  of  Spain  was  reported  as  foDow-s:  Cash 

in  hand  (gold,  silver,  and  bronse),  1,292,606,000 
pesetas;  portfolio.  1.260,958,000;  advances  to 
Treasury,  160,000,000;  property,  13.134.000; 
capital  and  reserve,  170,000.000;  notes  in  cir- 
culation, 1,632.269.000;  de;xtsits  and  accounts 
current.  660,066,000.  Ravings  bank  deposits 
amounted  December  SI,  1906,  to  202.r*55.ooo 
setas.  In  1906-7  no  gold  w*as  coined;  in  190G- 
no  sliver  was  coined. 

Navy.  The  effective  navy  In  1909  included: 
One  8ccond*closs  battleship  of  0900  tons;  2 ar- 
mored cruisers,  14,000  tons;  one  large  protected 
crui(«r,  9240  tons;  4 small  protected  cruisers, 
14,050  tons;  4 torp<‘do  boat  destroyers;  13  gun- 
boats; 8 torpedo  b^ts.  In  addition  there  were 
several  school  ships,  dispatch  boats,  transports, 
etc.  One  socond-clasN  cruiser  was  building.  A 
law  passed  January  7,  1908,  provided  for  the 
construction  of  3 battleships  of  15.000  tons 
each,  4 minboats  of  800  tons  each,  3 torp^o- 
boat  desiroyers,  and  24  torpedo  boats.  It  was 
provided  that  these  vessels  be  built  at  Ferrol  or 
Cartagena,  and  that  these  arsenals  be  recon- 
structed. On  March  22,  1009,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Minister  of  Marino  had  aeo<>ptod  the 
tender,  as  modified  by  the  government,  of  the 
Spanish  Shipbuilding  Company,  an  Anglo- 
Suanish  syndicate  with  which  tlie  English  firms 
of  Armstrong-Whitwortli,  John  Brown,  and 
Vickers'Maxim  are  associated.  The  company 
undertook  to  complete  the  work  mentioncxi  at 
a cost  of  about  £7,000,000  and  to  build  any  fur- 
ther vessels  required  in  the  following  seven 
Years.  In  April,  1909,  a transport  sU-amer, 
built  In  Scotland  for  the  Spanish  government, 
was  delivered  at  Ferrol. 

Abmy.  Service  is  obligatory  but  with  nu- 
merous exceptions,  and  the  army  is  maintained 
under  the  law  of  December  26,  1907,  on  a 
pence  effective  l^asls  of  80.000,  which  miiv  be 
increased  at  times  to  100.000  if  riHluced  on 
other  occasions  to  compensate  for  the  extra 
cxfHmsc.  Service  is  requirinl  for  three  yean 
each  in  the  active  army  and  the  first  reserve, 
and  six  years  in  the  second  reserve.  The  mili- 
tary estimates  of  1909  divided  the  army  as 
follows:  Infantry,  44,910;  cavalry,  12,607.  and 
artillery,  13,072.  This  army  w’as  divided  into 
59  regiments  of  regular  infantry,  20  battalions 
of  chnsseurK.  4 African  regiments.  2 regiments 
in  the  Balearic  Isles,  2 regiments  in  the  Ca- 
naries, recruiting  cadres;  28  regiments  of  cav- 
alry and  3 squadrons  for  foreign  possessions; 
13  regiments  of  field  artillerj-,  1 regiment  of 
siege  artillery,  3 regiments  of  mountain  artil- 
lery. all  of  which  have  4 6 gun  batteries,  14 
fortress  battalions,  1 central  gunnery  school.  1 
central  remount  committee,  and  4 companies  of 
artificers.  There  were  4 regiments  of  sappers 
and  miners.  1 pontoon  regiment,  telegraph  and 
railw^  battalions,  and  other  technical  troops. 
The  field  artillery  wore  rearmed  with  new 
Rchneider  field  guns,  and  a number  of  these 
were  sent  to  Melilla,  The  peace  effectire  of 
the  army  in  1908  was  11,761  olfierrs.  80.072 
men,  17.205  horses,  1861  mules,  and  521  can- 
non. Tlierc  was  a civil  guard  of  991  ofBeers 
and  18,739  men,  and  the  carabineros  of  G20 
ufiieers  and  14,193  men.  The  total  armed 
strr'ngth  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  at 
500,000  men. 
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CtOVKBNinnfT.  Spain  is  a constitutional  mon> 
archy,  the  executive  resting  in  the  King,  who 
acts  through  a responsible  council  of  Ministers; 
and  the  legislative  power  in  the  Cortes,  a body 
composed  of  the  Senate  (360  members)  and  a 
congress  of  deputies  (one  to  every  50,000  in« 
habitants).  The  Cortes  meets  annually.  The 

f resent  King,  Alfonso  XIII.,  was  born  May  17. 

886;  was  married,  May  31,  1906,  to  Princeba 
Victoria  Kugf*nie  of  Battenberg.  The  heir* 
apparent,  Prince  Alfonso,  was  born  May  10, 
1907.  Etown  to  October  21  the  Council  was 
under  the  presidency  of  SeQor  Maura.  On  that 
date  the  Cabinet  resigned  and  the  succeeding 
Ministry  was  composed  as  follows:  President 

of  the  Council  (Premier)  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Seflor  Moret;  State  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, J.  Perez  Caballero;  Finance,  Alvarado; 
War,  Lieutenant'fieneral  T.uque;  Marine,  Ad- 
miral V.  M.  Concos;  Justice,  Martinez  del 
Campo;  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  -\rta. 
Baro8M>;  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Public 
Works,  Gasset.  See  l^low,  paragraphs  on  Bi§’ 
tory. 

IIlBTOBY 

Babceloka  Riots.  During  the  last  week  in 
July  a series  of  riots,  amounting  almost  to  a 
popular  insurrection,  occurred  at  Barcelona. 
Ko  adequate  explanation  of  its  causes  has  been 
given,  but  the  chief  factor  was  the  widespread 
discontent  aroused  by  the  conscriptions  for  the 
KifT  war  (see  Mobocco,  paragraphs  on  History.) 
The  war  itself  was  unpopular  and  the  calling 
out  of  the  reservists  aroused  much  indignation. 
A general  strike  and  a rising  of  the  mob  fol- 
lowed, the  centre  of  the  disturbance  btdng  Bar- 
celona, which  for  years  past  has  been  the  scene 
of  anarchistic  violence  and  the  field  of  socialist 
and  revolutionary  propagandism.  In  the  course 
of  the  twenty-five  years  ending  in  1908,  there 
were  114  instances  of  bomb-throwing,  in  which 
47  persons  were  killed  and  241  wounded.  The 
riots  began  on  July  26,  but  no  serious  damage 
wa»  done  till  the  following  day.  During  the 
night  of  July  27  over  thirty  convents,  churches, 
and  religious  buildings  were  burned  down  or 
partially  destroyed.  After  a brief  interval  of 
comparative  calm  the  insurgents  iK'gan  to  fire 
on  the  trcKips  on  July  20  and  were  met  by  a 
severe  artillery  fire.  On  July  30  more  pilla^ 
and  iticeiKiiarism  w'erc  attemptc'd,  but  the  mili- 
tary guard  hucc«*cded  gradually  in  enforcing 
order  throughout  the  main  part  of  tlic  city. 
The  Captain-General  issued  a proclamation 
urging  the  people  to  return  to  work,  and  on 
the  evening  of  August  1 the  shops  began  to 
open  and  on  the  following  day  there  was  a 
return  to  normal  conditions.  According  to  the 
official  figures  the  number  of  the  killed  was  86. 
The  numl^r  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  riots 
and  later  was  refM>rted  at  1500,  of  whom  1200 
were  under  sentence  or  awaiting  trial  at  the 
end  of  Septeml)cr.  The  number  of  the  insur- 
gents was  estimated  at  30,000,  but  the  actual 
pillaging  and  burning  was  carried  on  by  a small 
number. 

The  published  accounts  were  conflicting.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  murder,  outrage,  and  tlie  mu- 
tilation of  the  nuns  were  common  features  of 
the  atTair.  Others  said  the  mob,  though  Ismt  on 
the  destruction  of  church  property,  nbstain**<l 
from  killing,  robl>ery  and  other  forms  of  vio- 
lence, deliberately  throwing  back  into  the 
flames  any  valuables  that  they  found.  They 


saiil  the  earlier  reports  were  exaggerated  and 
denied  that  persons  were  killed  or  maltreated, 
characterizing  the  acts  of  the  incendiaries  os 
mild.  Tlie  following  account  is  based  on  the 
account  of  an  American  officer.  General  H.  A. 
Reid,  who  was  in  the  city  at  the  time:  The 
riots  began  on  Monday.  July  26,  and  lasted 
throughout  the  week,  that  is,  to  August  1. 
Karly  in  the  morning  of  July  26  shots  were 
fired  but  no  serious  harm  resulted,  and  a little 
later  industry'  was  generally  suspended,  agents 
having  passed  from  one  establishment  to  an- 
other and  persuaded  the  workmen  to  join  in 
the  general  strike.  Street  cars  w’cre  stopped 
and  traffic  waa  generally  suspended.  At  noon 
the  Civil  Governor  transferred  his  authority  to 
the  Captain-General  of  the  province  and  dis- 
trict. A railway  bridge  to  the  northwest  of 
the  city  was  destroyed.  On  the  following  day 
the  troops  patrolled  the  streets,  but  during  the 
night  there  was  widespread  pillage,  in  the 
course  of  which  thirty-four  churches  and  con- 
vents were  sacked  and  destroyed,  and  eighty- 
five  others  were  tacked  and  partly  destroyed. 
The  firing  in  the  streets  was  almost  constant. 
During  the  three  following  days  there  was 
more  shooting  and  a numl>er  of  buildings  were 
burne<l.  but  the  work  of  the  troops  became 
more  efTective,  especially  the  artillery.  It  was 
agreed  on  Saturday,  which  was  pay-day,  that 
the  w’orking  men  should  all  l>o  paid  on  Mon- 
day if  they  presented  themselves.  The  effect 
of  this  w*as  quieting  and  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Captain-General  to  resume  work,  the  shops 
gradually  opened.  General  Reid  declared  that 
the  official  reports  as  to  the  number  of  troops, 
civilians  and  police  killed  and  wounded,  greatly 
understated  the  facts,  and  he  agreed  with  those 
who  declared  that  the  mob's  treatment  of  the 
nuns  and  priests  was  inhuman  and  even  un- 
speakably brutal.  The  destruction  of  the  re- 
ligious institutions  temjwrarily  rendered  5000 
children  homeless.  The  method  of  destroying 
the  buildings  was  first  to  enter  by  force,  and 
then,  while  the  sacking  was  going  on.  to  soak 
the  building  with  kerosene.  When  the  sacking 
was  complete  the  building  was  set  on  fire.  It 
seemed  that  the  labor  population  cooperated 
with  the  annreliists.  who  were  very  numerous 
throughout  Catalonia.  The  Radical  Repub- 
licans, who  were  accused  of  teaching  anarchist 
doctrines,  were  said  to  nuniU'r  alsmt  25,090  in 
Barcelona  and  75,000  outside.  Their  leader 
during  the  lust  fifteen  years  in  Cortes  is  I<e- 
roux,  whose  s|)ccche8  have  been  of  the  fire- 
brand or<ler. 

The  explanations  of  the  situation  varied 
witli  the  party  opinions  of  those  who  of- 
fered them.  Some  declared  the  movement  to 
be  the  result  of  the  anarchists'  attempt  to  fo- 
ment among  tlic  Catalans  class  agitation,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  government's  present  un- 
popularity. Premier  Maura  pointed  out  that 
nowhere  outside  of  Catalonia  ha^l  repression  by 
force  been  nec«*ssjiry,  and  that  out  of  over  900 
cominunea,  only  15  had  Ik-cii  the  centre  of  dis- 
turbances and  more  than  half  of  these  in  Cata- 
hmia.  lie  <k>clare«l  the  riots  to  be  a purely 
revolutionary  anarchistic  movement  which  to*»k 
advaiitagi'  of  the  departure  of  the  troops  and 
the  anti-war  feeling  to  arou«e  the  masses.  An- 
other aceount  asserted  that  the  opinion  pre- 
vuiliHl  among  the  rioters  that  a republic  waa 
to  Ih’  declared  and  that  the  rising  was  aimed 
distinctly  at  the  establishment  of  a new  regime* 
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It  wsui  said  that  Hurci'lona  was  no  more  hos* 
tih*  to  thr  war  than  any  otlu*r  city.  The  At* 
torm‘y-(.tem*rarft  rejwjrt  on  the  ri»li»j5  was  pub* 
lUhiHl  at  the  end  of  SeptemU’r.  It  referred  to 
the  widespread  anarehist  and  socialist  propa* 
ffanda  a)id  dt*c!ared  that  public  nuH*tinp»,  pule 
Tleatioiis,  sclK>olh:  and  even  the  |K>jiiilar  enter* 
taiiinients  had  for  a lon>;  time  lieen  made  th© 
means  f>f  spreading  the  doctrines  of  liisorgan* 
izntion — free  love,  atheism,  the  view  that  prop- 
erty is  Tohhery,  that  killing  on  the  highway  is 
no  worse  than  in  war»  etc.  Martial  law  In 
Barcelona  was  enforced  at  the  l>eginning  of  the 
riots  hut  was  discontinued  about  the  middle  of 
Aug\ist. 

The  Tbial  and  ExtemoN  or  Pkofersor 
FKRaKR.  On  S<*j)temlH'r  1,  Professor  Ferrer 
(q.  V.),  the  well-known  Socialist  agitator  and 
Mueator,  the  foun<kT  and  head  of  the  w»*cnlled 
" Modern  School  ” In  Barcelona,  was  arrested  in 
the  charge  of  !)cing  a notorious  anarchist,  im- 
plicabnl  in  the  Barcelona  rising.  Incriminat- 
ing documents  were  reported  to  have  been 
found  in  his  house  concerning  a revolutionary 
proclamation.  His  arrest  aroused  great  resent- 
ment among  the  Socialists  of  all  countries, 
esiH'cially  In  France,  where  a committee  of 
prominent  citizens  was  formed  to  protest 
against  the  arrest.  Even  among  the  more  con- 
aervatirc  element  in  foreign  countries  there  was 
much  criticism  of  the  Spanish  government’s 
methods.  The  critics  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment was  animated  by  political  motives  and 
that  Ferrer’s  arrest  was  not  justified  by  the 
evidence  against  him.  In  Spain  the  more  mod- 
erate members  of  the  Opposition  charged  the 
government  with  having  given  foreigners 

f 'round  for  criticism  by  confusing  the  gi’iieral 
oisis  of  Ferrer’s  prosecution,  that  is  by  mixing 
the  (piestion  of  lilierty  of  conscience  and  free- 
dom of  sj>eeeh  with  that  of  criminal  agitation. 
Tliey  said  that  the  government,  having  shut  up 
the  lay  schools  and  exiled  the  professors,  had 
givi,-n  the  gi-tieral  Impression  that  it  was  not 
pursuing  Ferrer  the  criminal  agitator,  but  Fer- 
rer tlic  educator  of  the  workingmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Sefior 
de  la  Cierva.  declared  that  most  of  tin*  attacks 
of  the  foreign  press  were  really  due  to  the 
propaganda  of  international  anarchism  and 
were  founded  on  false  representation.  He  saUl 
that  those  wh<»  demandcnl  that  Ferrer  should 
bo  tried  by  civil  court  instead  of  by  court- 
martial  made  two  unwarrantable  assumptions, 
first,  that  the  government  could  interfere,  and 
weoml.  that  military  courts  w'ere  not  fair. 
B<*lh  the.  military  and  civil  courts  were,  he 
said,  iiulependent,  anti  l)cyon(l  the  interference 
of  the  government,  being  the  ahsoliite  and  s<de 
Jutlgi's  of  their  own  comjwtenee.  Military  law. 
moretiver.  gave  tlie  same  guarantees  as  the  civil 
law  for  the  debmse  of  the  neeiised,  and  the 
same  laws  of  evitlence  were  obnervisl.  Hie  sit- 
tings wt‘re  heltl  in  piihlie  nud  the  <lrfen.se!  was 
eiititletl  tt»  etuin«el.  The  sentence  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Captain-deneral  and  his  ](‘gal  ad- 
viser. and  if  either  disapproved  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Supreme  Court  Martial  in  ^^a• 
drld.  The  trial  of  Ferrer  iK'gan  at  8 a.  m.  on 
OelolH*r  13  and  lastt^d  live?  houis.  The  cf)iirt 
was  eomjiosed  of  fine  lieiitenant'CoIonel  as  pres- 
ident, and  five  captains  as  jury.  In  tlie  sum- 
mary of  the  charges  tlie  prosecution  tlif'lunsl 
tliat  rtftf*en  witnesses  hatl  proveil  that  Ferrer 
had  been  involved  iu  previous  revolutionary  at- 


tempts and  had  been  seen  at  llie  bead  of  «rme«l 
men  in  the  Barctdona  uprising,  ('ounstd  for 
the  defense  endeavored  to  show  the  weakness 
of  tlie  evidence  against  him,  painting  to  the 
proseeution's  revival  of  old  churgeti.  In  general 
he  tried  to  establish  the  fact  that  Ferrer  was 
the  victim  of  political  hale.  The  verdict  of 
guilty  was  rendered  and  approved  by  the  Cap- 
tain-(?eneral.  Auditor  and  Supreme  Court. 
Meanwhile  the  Cabinet  on  examining  the  peti- 
tion in  favor  of  Ferrer  had  refused  it.  Ferrer 
was  shot  on  the  same  day  as  hia  trial.  October 
13.  When  the  news  reached  Paris,  rioting  oc- 
curred and  a moh  attempted  to  seize  tlie  Span 
ish  Embassy.  Several  policemen  were  wounded 
and  one  {>erson  w*ns  killed. 

Ministerial  Crisis.  On  October  18  Seflor 
^^oret.  the  l.ilieral  leader,  criticised  the  govern- 
ment for  its  lack  of  foresight  in  the  Moroccan 
campaign  and  for  its  bad  management  of  the 
war  and  declared  it  responsible  for  the  Barce- 
lona riots,  unduly  severe  in  their  repreobion, 
and  unjust  in  the  matter  of  the  press  censor- 
ship. He  concluded  that  the  continuance  of  the 
Ministry  in  ollice  was  injurious  to  the  country. 
Sefior  de  la  Cierva  spt^kc  in  defense  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Incensed  by  the 
Oppfisition's  interruptiona,  he  made  an  angry 
remark,  wliieh  brought  on  an  uproar  in  the 
Chandler.  The  Op|>osition  demanded  an  apol- 
La  Cierva  offered  to  resign,  but  neither 
the  Premier  nor  his  other  colleagues  were  will- 
ing to  accept  hia  resignation.  They  appriived 
hia  words  and  preferred  to  resign  rather  than 
to  throw  him  over.  The  resignation  took  place 
on  (Jetoher  21  and  they  were  succeeded  by  the 
Moret  Ministry,  wbicli  was  regarded  as  a mod- 
erate, safe,  and,  exwpt  for  the  well-known  abil- 
ities of  the  new  Premier,  rather  commonplace 
government.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
government  was  to  announce  that  no  mure  ex- 
ecutions would  be  p«>rmitte<l  without  Complete 
government  confirmation.  Tlw?  Corti'S  was  pro- 
TogutHl  on  OctolM*r  27.  One  of  its  most  impor- 
tant measurcH  l>efore  the  close  of  the  year  was 
a di'cree  for  the  simplification  of  municipal 
laws  which,  sine©  1877,  had  been  encumlkoretl 
by  many  ordinances.  The  objwt  of  the  decree 
was  to  give  back  to  the  nmiiicii>alitics  the  lib- 
ertii‘8  and  responsibility  they  had  originally 
poweswd.  The  municipal  elwtions  on  Decern- 
b«*r  12  were,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the 
goviTimient. 

Otiikb  Events.  For  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Monaco,  sec  Moimxxx).  paragraphs 
on  llinlory.  The  objects  of  S^iain  in  the  Mo- 
roccan war  were  detim*d  by  the  gi>vi*rnment  as 
consisting,  first,  in  satisfaction  for  the  murdera 
of  July  0;  secondly,  in  obtaining  guaranU-es 
for  the  execution  of  treaties  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Spanish  intercKts,  and  finally,  in  r«im- 
huraernent  of  the  ex|»enses  of  the  military  oper- 
ationN.  The  cam|ialgn,  after  the  early  reveraea, 
turned  gradually  in  favor  of  Spain,  and  by  the 
wirly  part  of  S<*pte!iilMT  the  BilTs  had  been 
swept  from  a eonsiderahle  tract  of  country  in 
tlie  neighlmrluNul  of  Mtdilhi.  The  attacks  by 
the  M(Mirs  in  Octolier  were  repulsed  ami  by  the 
end  of  tlmf.  month  the  success  of  Spain  wa> 
a.-isured.  On  May  2 municipal  oh?ctiona  were 
held  throughout  the  country  under  the  com- 
piiNorv  voting  law  of  15)07.’  The  new  system 
hrmight  out  an  unprecedented  number  of  voter*, 
b<'twi-«m  80  and  00  jier  cent,  of  the  electorate. 
In  general,  the  returns  were  favorable  to  the 
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Liberal  Uepublicans,  Deni<tcrats  nnd  SocialiAtti. 
In  May,  u bill  was  pasb«'<l  (or  tlio  proUH;tioii 
of  maritimo  imlu.stru'A,  including  nubvcntion 
for  .Spanish  shipping  laws  and  a tonnr^  tax 
on  foreign  vesstdw  in  Spanish  ports,  “nie  at* 
tomptB  on  tho  part  of  certain  elements  in  the 
Opp'sition  to  attack  the  present  integrity  of 
inembera  of  the  government  were  unsuccessful 
ami  resulted  only  in  the  further  consolidation 
of  the  Liberal  majority.  But  the  latter  l>e* 
came  unpopular  us  a result  of  its  war  policy 
ami  its  measurt's  of  repression  after  the  Bar- 
celt)tu  riots.  The  strict  laws  of  press  censor* 
ship  aroused  the  opjKJsition  of  the  newspapers, 
whi)sp  managers  met  In  September  and  pro- 
testwl  against  it.  A delegation  was  sent  with 
a petition  to  the  King  f«>r  the  relaxation  of 
the  c<*n8orship.  The  Slinistcr  of  the  Interior 
replicfl  to  tlie  criticisms  of  the  Opposition  news* 
ps|)i'rs  in  a circular  letter  to  the  provincial 
governors  and  to  the  press  justifying  the  gov* 
ernment’s  measures.  In  August  there  were  re- 
ports that  the  Carlists  intended  to  rise  against 
the  government,  but  this  proved  to  be  without 
foundation,  Don  Jaime  de  Bourbon,  the  new 
Pretender,  showing  no  disposition  to  take  part 
in  It.  (Sec  Cari.os  dk  Rourbot^.)  On  Feb- 
ruary 12  the  King  rcceive<l  King  Manuel  of 
Portugal,  and  on  March  31  met  King  Edward 
at  San  Sebastian.  On  June  22  a third  child, 
a daughter,  was  horn  to  the  royal  couple.  At 
the  ^‘ginning  of  April  new  works  were  begun 
at  the  port  of  Seville  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  Queen.  A canal  was  planned  for  the 
admission  of  vessels  of  10,000  tons  and  25  feet 
draught. 

SPEED^  Joniv  Gii.mkb.  An  American  editor 
and  writer,  died  by  his  own  hand,  February  2, 
1009.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1H53.  and 
graduated  from  the  Tniversity  of  I>ouisvi!Ip  in 
IHftJ).  After  some  years  sp«'nt  in  engineering 
and  mining,  he  became,  in  1870,  managing  ea- 
itor  of  the  New  York  H'orW,  holding  thi8  po- 
sition until  1883.  After  some  years  abroad, 
engaged  in  magarlne  work,  he  was  In  1888 
ctlitor  of  the  Amrrirnn  Magazine.  Following 
this  ho  did,  for  several  years,  miscellaneous 
<-<}itorfal  and  magazine  work.  Mr.  S|)oed  was 
nn  authority  on  horses,  nnd  in  1904  he  was 
appnlnte<l  commissioner  to  purchase  breeding 
stock  for  the  Philippines.  He  was  uliM)  em- 
iiloyoil  to  ins|>ect  horH<>s  and  muleH  purchased 
for  the*  Panama  Canal.  Among  his  writings 
ore  AVotV  Lrf/fTS  and  Porma  (Mr.  Sf»ee<l  was 
ft  grand-nephew  of  the  po<*t);  A Fall  /fiver 
InHdrnt.  The  Horae  in  Amcnca  (1005). 

SFSLTEIL  8ee  Zinc. 

SPIRITUALISTS’  ASSOCIATION,  Na- 
TIO.XAL.  An  organization  of  vnrk>iis  spiritual- 
istic societies  in  the  United  States  represent- 
ing  the  developed  force  in  the  organizations 
of  spiritualists.  Active  missionary  work  was 
CiirrisMl  on  and  many  new  temples  were  secured 
during  the  year  for  local  societies.  There  are 
-tw«*nty-ono  l<tiite»  organiml  into  State  ,\s- 
ssocintions  nml  about  l(HMl  local  societies  and 
chiirchos.  Tliere  are  reported  to  I*c  alsnit  lOd,- 
C)00  active  memlx*rs  diri*ctly  allied  with  the 
./VaMociation.  TIk*  tifhoers  for  1910  were  (Jeorge 
A'-  Warne,  President;  t’harles  K.  Schirm,  V’ice- 
.I^roaiilcnt ; (ieorge  W.  Kutes,  .Secretary;  Cas- 
f9Ui-*«  !.♦.  SteveiiB,  Treasurer.  TIk;  next  annual 

oonvention  will  be  held  in  October,  1910,  in  San 
F'ra.iicisco. 


•STANDARD  OIL.  The  history  of  ths 
Standard  (HI  Company  for  1909  is  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  an  account  of  the  various 
prosecutions  which  it  was  compello<l  to  defend. 
There  was,  first,  the  case  involving  the  great 
fine  imposed  by  Judge  I..andis  in  1907.  The 
I^ndis  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  July,  1908;  the  govern- 
ment then  applied  to  this  same  court  for  a re- 
hearing which  was  den!e<i.  A petition  was  next 
presented  to  the  Supreme  fVmrt  asking  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  to  bring  the  entire  case  l>eforo 
that  court  for  review.  On  January  4.  1909, 
this  petition  was  denied,  and  the  ease  reverted 
to  the  original  court  for  retrial.  In  this  trial, 
at  which  Judge  A.  S.  Anderson,  of  Indianapolis, 
replaced  Judge  Landis,  the  rulings  of  the  ('Ir- 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  revising  tin*  earlier  de- 
cision governed  the  proceedings  and  proved  im- 
portant. These  rulings  were  that  eonviction 
must  be  ma<le  only  when  it  had  been  shown 
that  the  defendant  knew  that  the  six-cent  rate 
it  used  was  not  the  lawful,  published  rate;  that 
the  numix'r  of  offenses  was  not  the  number  of 
carloads,  but  the  number  of  settlements  be- 
tween shipper  and  carrier;  and  that  Judge 
Landis  had  abusc‘d  judicial  discretion  by  levy- 
ing so  heavy  a fine.  The  cast*  ended  adversely 
to  the  government  in  Masch.  The  court  directed 
the  jury  to  bring  in  a verdict  of  not  guilty, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  government 
did  not  prove  conclusively  that  the  alleged  18- 
cent  rate  from  Whiting  to  East  St.  Louis  was 
the  published,  filed  legal  rate.  While  this  opin- 
ion of  the  court  was  based  upon  the  ruling 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it  nevertheless  aroused 
considerable  adverse  criticism.  It  was  stated 
by  critics  that  a great  shipper  does  not  get  a 
discriminating  rate  without  know'ing  it,  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  use  of  such  a rate, 
knowledge  of  its  discriminating  character  should 
be  presumed,  and  that  it  is  not  sound  sense  to 
require  the  government  to  prove  that  the  sliip- 
per  knew  the  rate  to  be  illegally  favorable.  The 
government  claimed  that  its  hands  had  been 
tied  and  the  press  almost  unanimously  de- 
clared that  the  rebate  law  nee<le<l  amending. 

On  January  18  the  case  won  by  tin*  State  of 
Texas  against  the  Waters-Pieree  Oil  C(»mj)any, 
of  Missouri,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of 
New  Jers4*y,  was  sustained  by  tlic  United  Stat«*a 
Supremo  Court.  In  this  case  it  was  claimed 
by  the  State  that  these  two  companies  had  en- 
tered into  a conspiracy  leading  to  control  by 
the  latter,  that  they  preventotl  indep«'n<lent 
dealers  from  handling  oil  in  the  State,  had 
maintained  prices,  and  had  used  unfair  com- 
petitive rmdhmls,  and  that  they  constituted  a 
monopoly,  handling  05  per  cent,  of  all  oil  and 
oil  products  sold  In  the  State.  A fine  of  $1,- 
623,000  was  imposed  and  the  defendants  for- 
bidden to  do  business  in  the  State.  The  fine 
with  costs  of  aliout  $200,000  was  paid  in  April. 
Ij»tc  in  Octnl>er  it  was  annoimeecl  that  the 
Texas  Oil  Proihicing  and  Hortning  ('ompany, 
oontrolh'd  by  .fohn  \V.  (Jatos,  had  orranpMl  to 
fake  over  the  Texas  pnqw*rty  of  the  VVjiters- 
Pierce  Company.  On  (K*tol)er  20,  the  Texas 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a decision  ousting 
from  the  State  the  S<*cur}ty  Oil  ('onipuny  and 
the  Navarro  Refining  Company,  two  subsidia- 
ries of  the  Standard,  and  fining  them  $17.'i.0tM). 
Receivers  W'ere  up|K>inti*d  to  ti\ke  charge  of  the 
$4.00tM)00  worth  of  projierty. 

The  suit  begun  in  PJU7  by  the  State  of  Mis- 
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fouri  u^inst  the  Watora-Pierce  Oil  Cmnpany, 
the  Repul»Hc  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  and 
llie  Standard  Oil  ('ompany  of  New  Jersey,  waa 
won  by  the  State  late  in  1008.  (See  Tkxas.) 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  found  the  de- 
fendant companies  ffuilty  of  conspiring  to  fix 
pric<*8.  to  control  the  retail  trade,  to  destroy 
competition,  and  to  deceive  the  public  into  b^ 
lieving  them  independent.  The  court  had  fined 
each  company  $50,000,  ousted  the  last  two  de- 
fendants and  ordered  the  Watera-Pierce  Com- 
pany to  reorganize  so  as  to  operate  independ- 
ently. In  January,  ltM)9,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana,  proposed  that  a new  Missouri 
corporation  be  formed  to  take  over  the  property 
and  businesA  of  the  defendant  c^>mpanies;  that 
the  stock  of  this  new  company  for  four  years  be 
held  by  two  trustees,  one  named  by  them  and 
one  by  the  State,  and  both  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  that  these  trustees  act  as  the 
agents  of  tite  court  and  conduct  the  business 
so  os  to  give  **  fair,  just,  lawful,  and  proper 
treatment  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  prop- 
erty.’* 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Oklahoma  was  vig- 
orously prosecuting  a case  against  the  Standard 
and  certoin  subsidaries  doing  business  in  that 
State. 

Far  the  most  Important  case  against  the  com- 
pany was  the  dissolution  suit  begun  in  the 
I'nited  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  T^uis  in 
November,  1006,  and  concluded  November  20, 
1000.  Besides  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
NVw  Jersey,  the  defendants  named  in  this  suit 
included  seventy  subsidiary  companies,  and  J. 
D Rockefeller,  Wm.  Rockefeller,  H.  M.  Flagler, 
H H.  Rogers,  J.  D.  Archbold.  O.  H.  Payne,  and 
C.  M.  Pratt.  The  testimony  covered  10,000 
pages,  and  other  evidence  15,000  pages.  The 
arguments  in  the  case  occupied  the  week  of 
April  5*12;  voluminous  briefs  were  filed;  and 
the  decision  was  20,000  words  in  length.  The 
dtK^iBion,  which  was  rendered  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
was  written  by  Justice  Sanborn,  and  concurred 
in  by  Justices  Van  Deventer,  Hook  and  Adams. 
Tbc  governments  special  attorney  was  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  of  St.  Paul.  The  court,  in  the 
first  place,  upheld  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law 
as  a rightful  exercise  of  tlie  power  of  Congress 
to  control  coniRKTcc  betwwn  the  States  and 
with  foreign  nations.  It  then  said,  “ Test  of 
the  legality  of  a combination  under  this  act  is 
its  rieeesMary  efri^ct  upon  competition  in  com- 
merely  among  the  States  or  with  foreign  nations. 
Jf  it-H  ne«‘ssary  effect  is  only  incidentally  or  in- 
dinH'tly  to  restrict  that  competition,  while  the 
chief  result  is  to  foster  the  trade  and  increase 
the  business  of  tliose  who  make  and  operate  it, 
it  does  not  violate  that  law.  But  if  its  neces- 
sary effect  is  to  stifle  or  directly  and  substan- 
tially to  restrict  free  comp<‘tition  in  commerce 

. it  is  illegal  within  the  meaning  of 

that  statute.” 

The  next  point  in  tlic  decision  lays  down  an 
important  principh'  of  jinlicial  discretion. 
” The  power  to  restrict  com|>etition  in  com- 
merce . . . vested  in  a persrm  or  an  aa- 

soeiation  of  (K'rsous  by  a oombiimtion  is  in- 
divMtive  of  the  oliarueter  of  the  combination, 
bf'cause  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  parties  that 
such  a }H.iwer  should  be  exercised,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  will  Ir*.”  'I'he  court  cited 
among  the  rules  for  interpreting  the  law  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Northern  Securities 


and  other  easM,  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  parties  to  a contract  or  combination  inteod 
the  inevitalde  results  of  their  acts,  “ and  neither 
their  actual  intent  nor  the  reasonableness  of  the 
restraint  imposed  may  withdraw  it  from  the 
denunciation  of  the  statute.”  Another  rule 
from  that  same  case  is  that  *'  the  exchange  of 
the  shares  of  competitive  corporations  for  shares 
of  a single  corporation,  the  necessary  effect  of 
which  is  a direct  and  substantial  restriction  of 
competition,  constitutes  a combination  that  is 
declared  illegal  by  the  Sherman  law.”  The 
history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  then 
reviewed.  The  decision  thereafter  ruled  out 
the  first  two  contentions  of  the  defense  that 
the  defendant  corporations  had  not  been  com- 
petitors since  1870;  and  that  the  stockholders 
of  the  principal  company,  being  the  joint  own- 
ers of  the  subsidary  companies,  had  a right  to 
convey  their  stock  to  the  former  and  Congress 
had  no  power  to  restrict  such  acquisition.  And 
overruled  two  other  contentions,  that  the  oil 
companies  were  private  concerns,  whereas  the 
railroads  combizM^  by  the  Northern  Sk?curities 
Company  were  charg^  with  public  duties  and 
were  therefore  peculiarly  subject  to  Congres- 
sional regulation;  and  that,  if  there  had  Wen 
any  restraint  of  trade  since  1899  it  had  tven 
neither  direct  nor  substantial.  It  found  the 
combination  illegal  not  only  as  in  restraint  of 
tra^ie,  but  also  as  a monopoly  forbidden  by  tW 
second  section  of  the  Sherman  law. 

Finally,  the  decision  issued  a very  broad  in- 
junction against  all  the  defendants,  33  of  the 
70  subsidiary  companies  being  excepWd.  The 
discontinuance  of  the  combination  and  ita  oper- 
ations a'as  ordered;  the  officers  or  agents  of 
IW  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  were 
enjoined  from  voting  the  stock  in  any  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  or  otherwise  exercising 
control  over  them;  the  subsidiaries  were  en- 
joined from  pacing  any  dividends  to  the  com- 
pany; the  individual  defendants  were  forbid- 
den to  continue  the  combination;  the  subsid- 
iaries were  forWdden  to  enter  a like  combina- 
tion, the  court  sfiecifying  various  ways  in 
M’hich  this  might  be  done  and  enjoining  e^h. 

While  it  was  generally  concode<l  that  the  de- 
cision gave  ground  for  criminal  procecilings 
against  the  individuals  named  In  the  indict- 
ment, it  was  also  clear  that  if  such  suits  werv 
to  be  brought  they  would  not  be  begun  until 
the  apjwat  in  this  case  was  docid<Hl.  On 
December  17  such  an  appeal,  alleging  G5  errors, 
was  filed,  thus  taking  the  case  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile  tlie  press 
had  discussed  the  various  possibilities  of  re- 
organization under  a foreign  company  beyond 
the  immediate  control  of  ('ongress  and  Ameri- 
can courts.  At  the  same  time  it  was  made  ap- 
parent that  should  the  Supreme  Court  sustain 
the  lower  court  great  numbers  of  suits  would 
be  brought  against  the  Standard  for  damages 
under  section  seven  of  the  Sherman  law. 

STABIN,  .Toiix  Hrnry.  An  American  cap- 
italist and  ship  owner,  died  March  22. 

He  was  Wrn  in  Sammonsville,  N.  Y.,  in  lS25i. 
After  an  academic  education  tic  l>ecame  a drug 
clerk.  From  1848  to  1852  he  was  postma.ster 
at  Fultonville,  N.  Y.  In  18.'>6  he  rermived  to 
New  York  City  and  began  the  sale  of  drugs 
and  medicines.  He  be<^roe  acquainted  with 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  and  was  by  him  ap- 
pointed a freight  agent  on  his  lines.  Stario 
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noon  conceivpd  the  idea  of  or^nizinf;  a funeral 
freight  agency  to  collect  and  dUtrihute  freight 
about  Xcw  York  harbor.  This  plan  was  highly 
successful.  During  the  Civil  War  he  obtained 
valuable  contracts  for  transportation  from  the 
government.  Following  the  war  he  built  up  an 
extensive  business  around  New  York  City.  He 
establislted  the  resort  of  Glen  Island,  for  pleas- 
ure seekers.  In  1876  Mr.  Starin  was  elected 
to  Congress,  where  he  served  two  terms.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
of  New  Y'ork  City  throughout  iU  existence. 

STABS.  Sec  Astbo50MT. 

STATE  BANKS.  A report  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  showing  the  condition  of 
11,202  State  banks  was  issued  on  April  28,  1000. 
The  total  resources  aggregated  $3, 203, .‘14(1, 000,  or 
15.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  resources  of  all  hanks 
in  the  United  States,  and  equal  to  slightly 
more  than  one*third  the  total  resources  of  the 
6077  national  banks  on  that  date. 

The  State  bank  resources  included  the  follow- 
ing items;  Loans  and  discounts,  $1.003,428,. 
OOO;  bonds  and  other  securities,  $288,501,000; 
TDortgages  owned,  $77,279,000;  due  from  na- 
tional banks,  $326,431,000;  due  from  hanks 
other  than  national.  $160,078,000;  cash  on  hand, 
$210,824,000.  The  loans  and  discounts  equalled 
20  per  cent,  of  those  of  all  banks  In  the  coun- 
try;  and  the  cash,  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  held 
by  all  banks.  The  liabilities  included:  capital, 
$410,718,000;  surplus,  $150,705,000;  undivided 
proOts,  $00,362,000;  individual  deposits  sub- 
ject to  check,  $1,305,773,000;  savings  deposits, 
$440,276,000;  demand  eertiOcates  of  deposit, 
$117,008,000;  other  deposits,  certiOed  and  sim- 
ilar checks,  $476,200,0(K).  State  banks  held  17 
per  cent,  of  individual  deposits  in  all  banks  in 
tho  United  States,  as  compared  with  23  per 
cent,  in  1008.  The  aggregate  resources  and 
liabilities  of  State  banks  were  one-6fth  less  in 
1000  than  in  1008;  capital  and  deposits  de- 
creased to  an  equal  extent,  and  loans  and  dis- 
counts fell  by  alout  15  per  cent. 

Only  a few  State  banks  are  found  in  the  New 
Kngland  or  Eastern  States,  while  3312  are  found 
fn  the  Southern  States,  3717  in  the  middle  West- 
ern, 3026  in  the  Western,  and  831  in  the  Pa- 
cific States.  Missouri  had  042  State  banks, 
Kansas  774,  Minnesota  637,  Nebraska  620, 
Oklahoma  617,  Wisconsin  402,  Georgia  437,  and 
Kentucky  412.  While  comparison  shows  the 
number  of  State  banks  to  have  been  slightly 
^eater  in  1009  than  in  1008,  their  aggregate 
banking  power  was  considerably  less,  and  their 
relative  importance  decidedly  less  than  in  1008. 

STATE  CHABITY  CONFEBENCE.  See 

ClIABITY  OBOANIZATIOW. 

STEAK  ENGINES.  The  advent  of  tho 
atoam  turbine  (q.  v.)  did  not  eliminate  the  re- 
ciprocating steam  engine  from  mechanical  en- 
gineering, for  it  was  realized  that  it  had  its 
place  and  function,  especially  in  certain  appli- 
cations to  which  the  turbine  was  not  suited. 
Nevertheless,  few  important  advances  in  steam 
engine  construction  were  to  be  recorded  for  1000 
and  the  years  immo<lintcly  preceding,  for  stand- 
ards of  design  and  type  had  been  reached  where 
improvement  ap|«renlly  was  not  possible.  Rut 
by  1000  a consideration  of  tl»e  o;)cration  of 
steam  engines  and  low  pressure  turl>ines  led  to 
tl»e  conclusion  that  by  a coml>ination  of  the 
two  the  ediciency  of  tlte  plant  could  be  greatly 


increased.  Tbus  with  a non-condensing  engim 
a steam  turbine  may  be  used  to  run  with  the 
exhaust  steam  and  operate  more  efTcctively 
than  the  high  pressure  engine  working  on  the 
live  steam,  while  the  use  of  turbine  between  the 
low  pressure  cylinder  of  a compound  or  triple- 
expansion  engine  and  its  condenser  results  in  a 
clear  gain  which  is  really  remarkable.  A strik- 
ing instance  of  this  was  reported  in  1000  from 
the  Fifty-ninth  Street  power  station  of  the  New 
York  Interborough  Railway,  where  is  generated 
the  power  for  the  subway. 

The  engines  at  this  station  are  of  the  AlHs- 
Chalmers  cross-compound  type  direct  connected 
to  the  generators,  and  they  have  a maximum 
economical  rated  power  of  6000  kilowatts. 
When  a steam  turbine  was  interposed  between 
the  low  pressure  cylinder  and  the  condenser, 
not  only  could  the  engines  be  run  at  overload 
with  an  economical  water  rate,  but  at  increased 
efficiency,  and  the  power  output  was  practically 
doubled,  about  16,000  kilowatts  Wing  de- 
veloped. Just  as  the  high  pressure  engine  made 
possible  great  gains  in  power,  so  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  addition  of  the  turbine  takes 
care  of  the  expansion  of  the  steam  at  the  lower 
pressures  which  would  be  impossible  even  with 
a low  pressure  of  unduly  large  size.  This  com- 
bination was  being  used  with  success  in  the  re- 
versing rolling  engines  of  steel  works,  in  wind- 
ing engines  and  various  power  plants,  not  to 
mention  the  largest  steamships  under  con- 
struction in  1009.  See  Steam  Turbines  and 
SHIPBUn.DINO. 

STEAK  TUBBINES,  Both  on  land  and  on 
sea  the  steam  turbine  had  developed  by  1000 
to  a point  where  its  application  had  almost 
become  standard  for  many  classes  of  work. 
Thus  in  large  alternating  current  plants,  such 
as  those  of  the  Waterside  station  of  tlie  New 
York  Edison  Co.,  and  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  where  a large  turbo-generator  had  bWn 
in  operation  for  several  years,  got>d  results  were 
secured,  while  in  smaller  installations  with 
turbines  of  less  than  300  horse  power  used  for 
various  purposes  many  advantages  were  found. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  work  was  carried 
on  with  low  pressure  turbines  in  connection 
with  reciprocating  engines,  using  the  latter  with 
the  higher  pressures  and  the  turbines  with  the 
exhaust  steam.  See  Steam  Engine. 

The  steam  turbine  in  order  to  secure  its 
greatest  efficiency  must  be  operated  at  con- 
siderable speed.  Thus  an  electrio  generator 
can  be  designed  where  the  high  speed  of  rota- 
tion of  the  turbine  shaft  can  be  utiliz.ed,  hut 
in  the  case  of  the  propeller  of  a vessel  the  high 
speed  of  rotation  b^omes  an  embarrassment,  for 
the  screw  unlike  the  turbine  does  not  operate 
at  its  highest  elficiency  when  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion is  rapid.  Three  solutions  of  the  difficulty 
were  suggested.  One  was  to  install  turliogen- 
erators  anil  then  transmit  the  current  to  slow 
speed  electric  motors  on  the  nrojK-Iler  shaft,  a 
second  was  to  employ  a hydraulic  reduction 
drive  with  a hydraulic  turbine  direct  connected 
to  the  steam  turbine  and  the  other  direct  c<m- 
nected  with  the  pmpeller  shaft,  and  finally  there 
was  tho  nH*chanicttl  reduction  gear  whereby 
gearing  was  employed  to  transmit  the  power 
and  reduce  the  velocity  of  rotation.  For  the 
first  the  Fire  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  stoinl  ready  to  construct  a 26.0(H)  ton 
battleship,  while  the  liydraulic  reduction  was 
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ndvofnl<*d  by  Kuropoan  on^in^rB,  and  tho 
mechanical  reduction  was  announced  in  1000 
after  a number  of  experiments  by  American 
enj»ineor«  made  at  the  VVestinffbouBc  Work®. 
A simple  nnluction  of  speed  by  gearing  where 
limited  power  or  low  spe^a  is  involved  proBcntfl 
no  difliculties,  but  given  the  horse'power  of  such 
a Ateani  turbine  inatallaiion  as  on  the  Maur&> 
ianin  (18.000  horae^power  per  shaft),  the  trans- 
mission and  control  becomes  a serious  problem. 
A scheme  devised  by  Rear-Admiral  George  W. 
Melville,  former  chief  engineer  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  .John  H.  MacAlpine,  was  accordingly 
developed  and  tested  in  experiments  on  a large 
scale  with  consi<Ierab)e  success.  The  methc^ 
was  the  use  of  helical  gearing  or  toothed  wheels 
where  tho  teeth  which  mesh  into  each  other 
were  cut  in  the  form  of  a steep  spiral  so  that 
tl>e  wheels  roll  into  contact  without  any  jar 
or  shock.  The  Rmallor  and  more  rapidly  rotat- 
ing pinion  wheels  are  in  the  turbine  shaft  and 
they  communicate  tl>etr  motion  to  a larger  wheel 
in  the  propeller  shaft.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
end  thrust  due  to  the  obliquity  of  tho  teeth  there 
are  two  sets  of  gears  on  each  shaft  with  the 
spirals  running  in  opposite  directions.  Now 
despite  the  accuracy  with  which  gears  can  he 
cut  with  modern  machine  tools  It  was  im- 
possible to  secure  uniform  contact  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  gear,  so  that  a special 
form  of  support  for  the  frame  carrying  tho 
bearing  had  to  be  devised  in  order  to  secure 
equalization  of  the  tooth  contact  pressures. 

The  gear  was  teste<i  on  a large  scale  with 
a hydraulic  brake  at  dilTerent  specks  with  horse 
power  varying  from  3712  to  6U27.  It  was  found 
that  at  approximately  .5000  horse  pow’er,  with 
tlie  turbine  running  at  1500  revolutions  per 
minute  and  the  driven  shaft  at  300  revolutions 
|H>r  minute,  tho  efficiency  of  the  gear  was  more 
than  08.6  per  cent.  An  efficiency  of  08  per 
cent,  at  a load  of  3000  horse  power  and  lOOO 
revolutions  of  the  turbine  was  shown,  and  05 
per  cent,  at  a load  of  only  824  horse  power  and 
760  revolutions  of  the  turbine. 

Tho  economy  of  such  an  arrangement  when 
applied  to  the  propellers  of  a steamship 
was  most  evident,  and  it  was  calculated  that, 
with  tho  lower  speed  of  revolutions  secured 
with  the  reduction  gear,  propellers  could  bo  in- 
stalled with  an  olTiciency  of  not  less  than  05 
per  cent.,  which  in  tl»e  case  of  a vessel  like  the 
Mauretania  would  mean  a saving  of  about  16 
per  cent,  or  a gain  of  onc-seventh  in  the  coal 
consumption.  Furthermore  tliere  would  l»e  other 
economy  in  the  eonstnictioii  and  operation  while 
there  would  1)C  available  with  the  same  bunker 
space  coal  for  a mucli  greater  radius  of  opera- 
tions. 

STEEL.  S<><‘  Tbox  and  Stkel  and  CnsMis- 

TBY,  INUV8TB1.\L. 

STELLAK  EVOLUTION.  Sec  Astronomy. 

STEWABT,  Wri.i.TAM  Mobri.s.  United 
Rtates  S<*nator  (Uepiiblican)  from  Nevada, 
|S0:M875,  and  1887-15*05,  died  April  23,  1000. 
He  was  l>orn  in  Lyons,  N.  V.  in  1825,  and  studied 
for  a time  at  Yale  College.  He  also  studuHl 
U\v  ami  having  removed  to  Nevada  was.  In  1852, 
cboHtui  District  Attorney  of  Nevada  City.  In 
1854  he  csiablishetl  a law  partnership  with 
Henry  S.  F«>ote  in  Siin  Francisco.  He  was  finan- 
cially interestis.1  in  mining  ventures,  and  when 
Western  Utah  wa.s  organized  into  Utah  Terri- 


tory he  became  prominent  in  its  government 
Nevada  was  made  a State  in  18fM.  and  Stewart 
was  elected  Senator.  He  was  a friend  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  was  said  to  have  received 
the  last  words  written  by  Lincoln.  Senator 
Stewart  was  the  author  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  He  declined  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court  from  Preti- 
dent  Grant,  and  in  1875  returned  to  care  for 
his  business  interests.  He  was  retdected  to  the 
Senate  in  1887,  and  became  prominent  in  the 
delmtes  on  free  silver.  He  coined  the  phrase 
“The  crime  of  ’73.”  In  1882  he  founded  s free 
silver  party  in  Nevada,  but  in  1800  he  re- 
turned to  the  Republican  party.  He  publiahed 
in  1808  an  interesting  volume  of  rcminiscenceB. 

STIKLINO,  JamiwS  HrmiixsoN.  A Scotch 
metaphysician,  died  >farch  19,  1909.  Hi' 

was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1826  and  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  University.  He  practic<*d  mmlieine 
until  18.51  and  lived  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
from  1851-57.  Returning  to  Scotland  he  tlevoted 
Ids  time  to  phUosrqibical  writing.  Among  hit 
M'orks  arc  The  Secret  of  Hegel  (18G5);  Sir 
Wiiliam  HamHton  (1865);  Lecturer  on  tkf 
Philosophy  of  Law,  etc.  (1873);  Philosophy  is 
Pocta  (1885);  Philoaophy  and  Theology: 
Gifford  Ijccturea  (1896);  U’/taf  is  Thoughtf  or 
The  Problem  of  Philoaophy  (1903). 

STOCKEB,  Adolf.  A German  theologian 
and  politician,  founder  of  tho  Christian  Social 
ist  party,  died  on  February  8.  1900.  He  wa* 
born  in  1836.  He  studied  theology  and  philra- 
ophy  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  <?ntered  the  yniniatrr 
and  in  1874  became  cathedral  preacher  and 
court  pastor  in  Berlin.  In  1870  ho  was  elected 
to  the  Prussian  Chamiter  of  Deputies,  and  frora 
1881  to  1803  was  a member  of  the  Heichsts!:. 
He  took  a strong  stsnd  against  the  Jews,  and 
in  1890  as  a result  of  his  Socialistic  activities, 
lie  was  removed  by  tlie  Emperor  from  his  plaer 
as  court  pastor.  In  1890  be  left  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  and,  from  a considerable  body  of 
followers,  organized  tho  Christian  Sociaiista 
He  liecamc  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Evangeliarhe 
Kirchenzeitung  in  1892.  He  wrote  Chrijttlirk 
Sozial  (1884  and  1890)  ^ Wach*  auf  rranpel- 
iachea  Yolk!  (1893);  and  Dreizehn  Jahre  Hof- 
prediger  und  Politiker  (1895). 

STOCK  EKCHANGE.  Soo  Exchanges  aai 
Financial  Review. 

STOCK  KAISING.  Some  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  live-stock  trade  in  the  United 
Slates  during  1909  were  the  shortage  of  fed 
cattle  owing  to  the  high  price  of  corn;  the 
heavy  movement  to  market  of  range  cattle;  the 
lightest  run  of  hogs  since  1903;  heavj*  rcceipU 
of  sheep  and  lambs;  shrinkage  of  export  trade 
owing  to  high  prices  in  Chicago  and  the  com 
petition  in  British  markets  of  Argentine  t>eef. 
The  oflicial  figures  of  tlie  Union  Stock  Yard  and 
Transit  Co.  show  that  the  receipts  of  ca4tlc  at 
Chicago  during  the  year  were  2,929,80.5,  a de- 
crease of  109,401  from  receipts  of  19<W.  The 
numlHT  of  hogs  receivetl  was  6,619,018, 

418,007  head  rt‘ceived  direct  from  tlie  paekera 
Tho  decrease  in  hogs  from  the  figures  of  lOOS 
was  1,512,447;  the  niimher  of  calves  received 
was  409.714,  a decrease  of  11,057;  horses  91,- 
41  i,  a decrease  of  727;  sheep  4,441,424.  so  ie- 
creast*  of  89,335  over  1908.  Tho  total  value  of 
this  stock  was  appraised  at  $339,9)4.200,  aa 
increast*  of  $24,047,682.  Tho  shipments  fn»m 
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Cliicaffo  showed  the  following  dccronso  from  the 
fijfiires  of  IDOH;  entile  H7,5r»7,  calves  1700,  hogs 
205,705,  shfHtp  273,761,  horses  45. 

It  was  an  expensive  year  for  the  enttlo  feeder 
os  low  prices  provailiMi  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  Hange  cattle  hnd  U*en  triinsf»*rred  to 
the  ft-ed  lot,  which  increased  Uh;  rlenmnd  for 
corn  and  helpe<l  to  raise  its  price.  As  corn  rose 
in  price  there  was  less  profit  in  ftH'ding  and 
cattle  were  sh<irt-fed  and  hurried  ofT  to  market. 
When  the  winter  crop  ha<l  been  cleantil  up 
prices  improved  and  range  cattle  reached  high- 
water  mark  in  their  history.  During  the  year 
high  prices  were  reached  for  all  kinds  of  live- 
stock, which  is  an  indication  that  the  supply 
is  diminishing.  I'or  several  years  animals 
which  sJioiild  have  l>cen  kept  for  bre«*ding  have 
licen  slaughtered  and  furnished  a large  export 
trade  and  tlierc  is  danger  of  a miicli  ri'diiced 
l»eef  supply  in  tlie  near  future,  although 
the  cattle  supply  at  the  five  principal  markets 
W’as  larger  than  in  1008.  The  gains  were  nm<le 
at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  At  Chicago  there 
Jvas  an  actual  loss.  The  movement  due  to  liqui- 
dation of  tlie  western  ranges  was  al>out  over 
it  the  end  of  the  year  and  portends  a loss  in 
receipts  at  all  of  tlie  markets  for  1010. 

Exports  of  cattle  for  slaughter  which  rose 
to  503.000  in  1004  declined  to  208,000  in  1000, 
likewise  the  export*  of  dressed  l»cef  felt  from 

733.000. 000  pounds  in  1000  to  410.000.000  in 
1000.  Since  1000  the  numl>er  of  cattle  has  not 
increa.eed,  while  the  population  has  increased 
20  pt*r  cent.  For  a cliscussion  of  meat  prices 
see  Foods  and  Nutbitivn. 

Tl>o  supply  of  hogs  was  3,000.000  less  than  in 
1008;  half  of  the  loss  was  at  Chicago.  Tliere 
were  at  the  close  of  the  year  2,0(K1.000  less 
hogs  In  the  country  than  the  year  previous,  but 
the  average  value  was  al>out  60  cents  per  head 
more.  The  exports  of  pork  and  pork  produets 
decreased  from  1 ,465,000, (HKl  pounds  in  1006  to 

1.053.000. 000  pounds  in  1008,  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  hogs  in  1008  sent  to  the  shambles 
thousands  of  l)reoding  animals.  The  Iiq\iidntion 
WAS  f<*lt  in  the  niitiimn  of  lOOfl  by  the  continual 
upward  movement  of  prices,  though  the  hog  and 
lamb  market  W’as  good  throughout  the  year. 
The  sh4*ep  supply  was  300.000  larger  than  in 
1008.  Horae  values  were  higher  than  in  1008 
and  the  quality  was  poorer. 

In  1000  the  numlK*r  of  sheep  fit  for  ahe.aring 
was  42,203,205,  an  increase  of  1,081.657  over 
1008,  made  principally  in  the  States  of  Montana. 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  New’  Mexico.  During  the 
year  there  was  a recovery  in  priced  and  volume 
of  business  from  the  panic  in  the  fall  of  1007, 
In  January  the  wool  sales  in  London  opened 
in  a proniising  manner.  Early  in  the  season 
there  was  a sharp  demand  for  western  w'ool. 
A conspicuous  feature  of  the  market  was  the 
increase  in  contracting  for  wool  on  the  sl>eep*s 
back.  The  Payne  taritf  bill  wliich  became  a 
law  on  August  0,  maintained  the  Dingley  rat«-s 
of  11  and  12  cents  |ier  pound  on  first  and  s<‘cond 
class  wool.  On  other  w«k)Is  there  was  a re- 
classification which  favored  the  woratetl  rather 
than  the  carded  woolen  industry.  In  September 
many  w'ool  buyers  sailed  directly  for  Australia 
instead  of  lA>ndon  ns  formerly.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  there  was  an  unusually  small  sup- 
ply of  wool  in  the  Boston  storage  warehouses. 

The  total  woo!  production  in  the  I’nitod 
States  be»th  washed  and  unwasluvl  was  328,110.- 
740  pounds,  a gain  of  0,S03,I37  pounds  over 


1008.  Of  this  amount  41,000,000  pounds  was 
pulled  wool.  The  total  ninu!»cr  of  sheep  killed 
in  the  four  principal  western  slaughter  centres 
was  6,824,000,  or  26,200  more  than  for  the  five 
preceding  years.  A w’ool  storage  warehouse 
with  a capacity  of  25,000,000  iKUinds  was  erected 
at  Chicago  during  the  year,  and  represents  a 
staj?e  in  the  transfer  of  a portion  of  the  wool 
trade  from  the  east  to  the  west.  There  has  also 
b<*on  a union  of  the  Montana  and  Chiengo  In- 
terests by  the  foundation  of  the  National  Wool 
Warehouse  and  Storage  Co. 

In  Australia,  the  principal  wool  producing 
country  of  the  world,  the  prices  steadily  im- 
provcnl  during  the  year  and  wool  auctions  be- 
came more  im|»ortant.  More  merino  wool  is 
now  sold  in  Australia  than  in  the  ly^ndon 
market.  During  the  year  upwards  of  18,000,000 
sheep  were  alaughtere<i,  a alight  increase  over 
1008,  and  756, .500. 163  pounds  of  wool  were  ex- 
ported, of  which  amount  50.000,862  pounds  were 
S4>nt  to  the  United  States.  Argimtina  sent 
al>out  the  same  amount.  The  wool  production 
in  Uruguay  nmoiinted  to  111.652.760  pounds  in 
1000,  and  5.808,232,  pounds  were  exported  to 
the  United  States. 

At  the  Arizema  Station  experiments  were 
made  in  crossing  Tunis  sheep  with  natives,  which 
have  resulted  in  a heavier  fleece  than  the  native. 
Though  rather  coarse  and  of  long  staple  it  is 
a great  improvement  on  thu  Tunis  sire  in 
quantity  and  quality.  In  Australia  attempts 
were  niade  to  produce,  by  crossing,  n dual  pur- 
pose sheep  that  will  furnish  a good  fleece  and 
yet  proviiW  mutton  for  export  to  England.  So 
far  the  l>est  results  have  m*en  obtained  with  a 
Shrop.shire-English  T^iccstcr-Merino. 

The  supply  of  p«uiUry  and  eggs  was  greater 
than  in  previous  years,  but  did  not  keep  up  with 
the  usual  increase  in  demand.  The  price  of 
dresse<l  poultry  and  eggs  has  not  been  so  high 
for  many  years.  Tlie  average  price  of  eggs  in 
the  eastern  markets  for  the  month  of  Dec«-mlK*r 
was  aljout  5 cents  ;>er  du/en  higher  than  in 
1008,  The  Department  of  Agriculture  continued 
Uk!  coiiperative  work  at  the  Maine  Station  In 
bree<ling  for  increased  egg  production  and  as- 
sociated problems.  A biometrical  study  of  egg 
production  based  on  trap  nest  records  for  10 
years  at  that  station  showed  that  egg  produc- 
tion did  not  increase  by  sch*ctive  breeding 
and  that  winter  egg  pro<luction  has  an  mlverse 
elTect  on  tJie  hatching  quality  of  the  eggs  pro- 
duce<l  by  the  same  birds  on  the  8U(>s(H]ucnt 
hatchings.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
made  a study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
proiiuction  and  marketing  of  eggs  and  published 
a report  allowing  how  the  heavy  loss  incident 
to  marketing  may  be  overcome.  A cold-sti>rago 
cvaporin>ctre,  for  measuring  and  regulating 
moisture  in  storage  rooms,  was  devised  by  a 
meniltcr  of  the  Ihireau  stall  and  was  patentiMl 
by  the  Department  so  that  it  may  be  used  by 
the  public  free  of  royalty. 

Canada.  The  live-stoek  industry  in  Can- 
ada increased  in  amtuint  and  value  per 
head,  espt'cially  in  dairy  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  hogs.  There  is  a good  outhwk 
fur  the  cattle  industry  in  Mexico,  as  good 
nuige  land  can  be  obtained  for  from  $.3  to 
$7  per  aero.  It  takes  a large  amount  of 
capital  but  the  return*  are  quicker  than  from 
plantations.  .Mong  the  coast  region  there  is 
little  loss  from  drougliU  For  several  years  all 
kinds  of  farm  aulmuls  have  incrcuaed  in  tho 
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islnml  of  riilm,  hut  the  numlior  of  importationa 
had  (liTrcafttHl  diiiee  1S)04.  which  aliowa  that  titc 
increase  liaa  come  hy  hrecdlnf;  from  native  and 
introduced  stock.  Four  brtwda  of  cattU*  from 
India  have  lieen  introduced  into  the  island  of 
Jamaica  and  all  up{>ear  to  be  well  adapU^l  to 
the  conditions.  The  Mysore  bre<‘d  Is  an  ex- 
cellent draft  animal  and  is  usimI  in  place  of 
mules  to  trans[M>rt  iMinunas  to  shipping  places. 
The  Ctir  is  a g<H>d  dairy  bree<l  and  the  llissar 
has  proved  useful  as  a general  purpose  animal. 
TiKfse  favorable  results,  b»gether  with  other 
recent  experiences  in  sending  cattle  from  India 
to  Texas  and  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  indicate 
that  the  humpinl  brt><M!s  of  India  arc  well  adapted 
to  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  conditions  and 
may  lead  to  the  development  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry in  places  where  other  breeds  will  not 
thri\*e  owing  to  ticks  and  other  cattle  pests.  In 
Argentina  the  numl)er  of  all  farm  animals  ex- 
cept shM'p  increased.  The  cattle  industry  is 
developing  rapidly  and  the  export  meat  trade 
to  Great  Britain  baa  assumed  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Grkat  Bsitaix.  The  numl>er  of  live-stock 
in  Great  Britain  is  as  follows:  Horses 
1,6.52, «!>3.  cattle  7.020,082,  sheep  27.018.410, 
hogs  2.380,887.  These  figures  represent  in- 
creases in  all  cases  except  in  hogs.  There 
are  2,U<8I,(HK)  more  sheep  in  Great  Britain 
than  two  years  ago.  The  loss  in  hogs  w'as  due 
to  the  low  price  of  pork  and  high  price  of  feeds, 
but  the  price  of  p<>rk  was  gratliially  rising.  The 
increas(>  in  horses  was  wholly  in  classes  used 
for  agricultural  purposes.  In  Ireland  there  was 
a decrease  of  6330  horses,  04.040  cattle  and  00,- 
126  pigs  from  the  numlier  in  1008.  Slight  gains 
were  made  in  sheep,  asses,  goats,  and  poultry. 
Live-stock  production  did  nut  keep  pace  with 
consumption  in  France,  as  imports  increased. 
Efforts  were  Iteing  made  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion in  the  French  colonies.  A shipment  of 
cattle  was  made  from  the  Island  of  Madagascar 
to  Marseilles.  This  colony,  which  contains  nearly 
4,CMK),01M)  head  of  humped  cattle,  can  be  made  to 
supply  large  quantities  for  French  consumption 
when  the  trade  is  adequately  managed.  Ger- 
many steadily  advanced  in  all  lines  of  animal 
industry. 

Since  1800  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
horses  has  been  29  per  cent.,  cattle,  hogs 
31  per  cent.,  goats  51  fier  cent.  This  gain  has 
l»cen  mmle  hv  increasing  the  prxxluctiveness  of 
the  acreage  instead  of  importing  fo^Ml-stuffs. 

ArNTBAi.lA.  A new  era  luis  bt*en  opened 
for  the  cattlemen  of  Australia  since  the 
recent  successful  shipment  of  chilled  beef 
to  England.  Previous  attempts  liml  ended 
in  failure.  In  this  case  the  surface  of 
the  carcass  was  sterilized  immediately  after 
slaughter.  The  l>eef  was  02  days  in  transit 
and  sold  at  8}  and  9 cents  per  pound 
for  himiqnnrter,  a little  more  than  was  paid 
for  meat  from  Argentina.  The  government  of 
Japan  has  ri*cently  taken  steps  to  encourage 
tlio  imp«>rtation  and  improvement  of  live-stock. 
One  reason  f«>r  so  doing  is  the  l»elief  among 
the  oflicials  that  the  scourge  of  “ lsTi-lK*ri  **  is 
duo  to  rice  diet.  Meat  has  lK*en  mn«lo  a part  of 
the  regular  ration  of  .Fapane«e  soldiers.  In  1900 
there  were  in  the  CfUintrv  nlsml  1.600.000  hrtrscs, 
4000  sln«ep.  76.000  gnats.  1.200.tM>0  rattle  of 
which  50.000  w«‘re  niileli  cows,  I7.000.000  fowls, 
300.000  ducks.  JM8I0  turkeys,  and  7000  geese. 

Many  investigations  were  carried  on  in  the 


study  of  feciling-stufTs  and  animal  nutrition. 
Hurt,  Mct'ollum  and  their  associates  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  have  shown  that 
pigs  possessed  synthetic  (Kiwer  to  convert  inor- 
ganic forms  of  phosphorus  into  organic  forms 
when  the  needs  of  the  animal  demanded  it. 
When  starving  for  phosphorus  this  element  was 
withdrawn  from  the  skeleton.  At  the  same 
station  it  was  found  that  in  cow*s  pentosans  of 
tlie  corn  plant  disappeared  from  the  digestive 
tract  in  greater  amount  than  did  the  pentosans 
from  wheat  or  oats.  Many  analyses  of  oata 
made  by  the  United  States  Apartment  of  .Agri- 
culture show  that  the  characteristic  tendency 
of  oats  grown  in  the  United  States,  when  com- 
pared with  oats  grown  in  Europe,  is  toward  a 
higher  protein  content.  Several  European  in- 
vestigations show  that  amids  and  other  fonns 
of  non-protein  nitrogen  compounds  may  replace 
proteins  to  some  extent  in  the  nutrition  of 
sheep  and  cattle. 

Tlie  American  Society  of  Animal  Nutrition, 
which  was  organized  in  1908,  lield  its  first  regu- 
lar meeting  in  Chicago,  November  27.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  and  the  interest 
shown  by  the  members  present  indicates  that 
the  society  will  prove  to  be  a great  stimulant 
for  promoting  investigations. 

Among  the  principal  books  published  during 
the  year  are:  T.  Shaw,  The  Management  and 

Feeding  of  Vattle,  N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Burkett,  Form 
fitock,  N.  Y. ; E.  Pott,  Vol.  Ill,  of  Handbuch  der 
tierischen  Frnahrung  und  der  landwirtaehaft- 
lichen  Fiittcrmittel,  Berlin;  T.  W.  Sturgis,  The 
Poultry  Manual,  London;  W.  Bateson,  MendeVt 
Frinciplea  of  Heredity. 

STODDABD,  CuARLEfi  Wabbeiv.  An  Ameri- 
can author,  poet  and  educator,  died  April  24, 
1909.  lie  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1843, 
and  in  his  early  years  removed  to  California. 
He  attended  the  common  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  but  ill  health  prevented 
his  graduation  from  the  latter.  He  spent  sev- 
eral years  as  an  actor,  and  was  afterwards 
a traveling  correspondent.  During  this  period 
he  was  for  five  years  in  the  South  Seas.  From 
1885  to  1887  lie  was  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  from 
1887  to  his  death  lield  the  same  position  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Stoddard 
wrote  many  books,  but  the  most  important  are 
those  containing  stories  of  the  ^uth  Seas. 
Stevenson  considered  many  of  these  stories  mas- 
terpieces, and  William  Dean  Howells  called 
them  the  most  remarkable  stories  of  the  South 
Seas  ever  written.  The  best  known  volume  is 
South  Sea  IdyU  (1873).  Among  Stoddard's 
other  works  are:  A Troubled  Heart  (1885); 
Lazy  Letters  from  Low  Latitudes  (1894);  In 
the  Footprints  of  the  Padres  (1902);  The  Is- 
land of  Tranquil  Delights  (1904);  The  Dream 
Lady  (1907). 

STOKES,  WiiiTLET.  An  Irish  scholar  and 
scientist,  died  April  13,  1909.  11c  was  l>om  in 

Dublin  in  18.30,  was  e<!ueated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  became  a barrister  in  1855.  He  spent 
a numlter  of  years  in  India,  where  lie  occupied 
various  legal  positions  under  the  government, 
and  drafted  the  present  Code  of  Civil  Proredure. 
He  is  best  known,  however,  for  his  researches 
in  and  writings  on  Celtic  languages,  customs 
and  monuments.  Stokes  is  said  to  have  done 
more  than  any  other  scholar  to  make  aceesaible 
tho  literary  and  historical  monuments  of  the 
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ancient  Trifih  lan^ruaf^.  HIh  writing  on  thcne 
subjects  were  voluminous.  He  was  joint  editor 
of  the  series  of  Iritiche  Textc,  the  TheMurtu 
Palachiv^nictUf  and  the  ^rcAio  fur  keltiache 
Lexicographic,  and  he  wrote,  among  other  works, 
Irish  (Jlosscs  (1^60);  Three  Irish  Glossaries 
(1802)  ; The  Calendar  of  Oengus  (1880)  ; Lives 
of  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Sismore  (1889); 
The  Eulogy  of  8t.  Cofumha  (1809). 

STORAGE  BATTERIES.  The  application 
of  storage  batteries  to  alternating  current  sys- 
toms  in  connection  with  the  variable  ratio 
converter  was  the  most  noteworthy  event  in  this 
field  in  1908.  This  practice  has  been  greatly 
extended  in  1909  with  much  success.  The  most 
important  of  the  new  developments  is  known 
as  the  permanizing  process.  In  the  past  the 
negative  plates  of  the  battery  have  been  subject 
to  a gradual  loss  of  storage  capacity  with  use, 
due  to  the  clogging  of  the  pores  of  the  active 
material.  Extra  heavy  construction  was  re- 
quired to  keep  the  rate  of  deterioration  of  the 
plates  within  reasonable  limits.  The  permaniz- 
ing process  consists  in  soaking  the  plates  in  a 
solution  of  a carbonizable  solid,  such  as  sugar, 
until  the  pores  of  the  active  material  are  well 
saturated,  whereupon  the  plates  are  removed 
and  the  sugar  carbonized  by  heating.  The  pores 
are  thus  made  proof  against  clogging  and  the 
negatives  maintain  a constant  capacity  over  an 
iniletlnite  life.  The  process  has  also  lieen  ap- 
plied with  success  to  old  plates,  resulting  in  a 
restoration  of  the  original  cnpacity.  Much 
progress  has  also  been  mode  in  grid  plate  con- 
struction. Better  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  mechanical  strains  caused  by  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  active  material  of  the 
plates.  The  combined  result  of  these  improve- 
ments is  found  in  the  reduction  in  the  weight 
and  cost  for  a given  output  and  a considerable 
increase  in  life.  As  the  use  of  batteries  in  the 
past  has  been  limited  by  their  high  cost,  great 
weight  and  rapid  rate  of  deterioration,  the 
al)ove  improvements  have  greatly  broadened  the 
field  of  battery  application. 

Extensive  u.se  has  been  made  of  the  storage 
battery  for  veliicle  propulsion,  more  than  20,000 
such  equipments  now  being  in  use.  Improve- 
jnents  in  battery  construction  have  made  such 
vehicles  more  reliable  and  more  easily  main- 
tained. n»e  very  short  life  of  the  early  battery 
equipments  has  been  overcome  in  the  recent 
priKluct.  The  storage  battery  bids  fair  to  find 
more  favor  than  the  gasoline  engine  for  heavy 
commercial  truck  propulsion.  Records  show 
that  such  trucks  may  be  operated  at  about  85 
p«T  cent,  of  the  expense  for  horse-drawTi  vehicles 
of  equal  capacity. 

The  Edison  iron-nickel  storage  cell  did  not 
beeome  a commercial  factor  of  importance  dur- 
ing 1909. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  A British 
Crown  colony  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  deriving 
Its  name  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The 
CTolony  is  composed  as  follows: 


Area  »q. 

pop. 

Capital 

Gov't. 

miles 

1001 

scat 

Singapore 

. 20« 

Z2R.565 

Singapore 

I*enanfr  

. 107 

128,  S30 

Georgetown 

Ibfabicra  

. 650 

95.487 

Malaeoa 

r*rovlnce  Wellesley. 

. 2H8 

115.264 

Georgetown 

The  DtndlnfSH  

. 260 

4.113 

Lumut 

I.^huan  

. 31 

8.2S6 

Victoria 

Christmas  Island... 

. 66 

12.000 

The  Cocoa  Islands. 

. 9 

700 

The  total  population,  including  small  adja- 
cent islands,  in  1901  was  572,249  (215,058 

Malays,  281,93,3  Chinese,  57,150  natives  oi 
India);  estimated  1008,  620,127.  Capital,  Singa- 
pore, with  (1901)  228,500  inhabitants.  Edu- 
cation (not  generally  compusory)  is  provided 
by  213  government  and  grant-in-aid  schools, 
with  an  average  total  attendance  of  18,883.  The 
principal  products  and  e.xports  are  gambler, 
pepper,  gutta-pereha,  rubl>er,  horns,  hides,  sugar, 
rice,  sago,  tapioca,  spices,  dyestuffs,  copra, 
rattans,  coffee,  tobacco,  gums,  tin,  etc.  T1h> 
imports  are  rice,  cotton  piece  goo<ls,  opium,  pe- 
troleum, and  coal.  The  ports  are  free,  duties 
being  levied  only  on  opium,  spirits,  wines,  and 
beer  consumed  in  the  Colony.  Singapore  is  a 
port  of  call  for  vessels  trading  between  Europe 
and  India  and  the  Far  East,  Northern  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  is 
strongly  defended. 

The  total  trade  for  three  years  (including 
treasure)  is  given  in  Straits  Settlements  dollars 


(1  dollar=56.7768i  cents) 

as  follows 

Imports 

Exports 

1906 

339.308.291 
. 311.006,809 

1907 

360.670.202 

305.301.907 

1908 

316.395.939 

273.818.124 

The  aggregate  tratle  of  the  separate  Settle- 
ments is  given  for  three  years  in  Straits  Settle- 
ments  dollars  (including  inter-settlement  trade) 
as  follows : 

Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 

1906 

481.707.219 

185.256.337 

10.018.119 

1907 

480.727,041 

193.490.300 

9.639.992 

1908 

422.071.477 

186.882,347 

8.853.068 

The  export  of  tin  from  Singapore  in  1908 
was  valucnl  at  33,477,542  dollars;  from  Penang, 
at  38,2.55,694.  The  numl>er  of  merchant  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  at  Singapore  in  1908,  ex- 
clusive of  native  craft,  was  10,348,  with  a ton- 
nage of  13,933.205;  total  for  the  Colony  18,495, 
tonnage  21,760.245.  Total  native  craft  entered 
at  all  ports,  17,747  of  723.530  tons.  A railway 
connects  Singapore  w’ith  Kranji,  whence  ferries 
are  run  to  .iohore.  The  Perak  State  Railway 
runs  from  Parit  Buntar  in  Krian  to  Kwala 
Prai  in  Province  U’ellesley,  whence  ferries  con- 
nect with  Penang;  and  a lino  extends  from 
Malacca  to  Tampin  in  Negri  Sembilan.  These 
lines  connect  with  the  Federat'd  Malay  States 
Railway  system.  The  revemie  and  expenditure 
of  tlH>  Colony  in  1908  are  given  at  8,969,015 
and  9,837,624  dollars  respectivelv,  against  10,- 
023,016  and  9,499,693  in  1907.  the  public  debt 
stood,  necemlK*r  1.  1908,  at  3,fM>0,000  dollars. 
The  (Jovornor  (1909,  Sir  John  Anderson)  is  as- 
sisted by  executive  and  legislative  councils. 
Resident  Councillor  of  Penang  (1900),  R.  N. 
Bland;  of  Malacca,  W.  Evans. 

The  Opium  Question.  Tl»e  report  of  a com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  use  of 
opium  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated 
^^alay  States,  published  early  in  January,  unan- 
imously ri*common(lo<l  the  aliolltion  of  opium 
farms  and  the  establishment  of  the  Java  system 
of  government  monnj>oly.  The  rept>rt  deelared 
against  sudden  prohihitinn  as  had  for  the  Colo- 
nies. and  refommeiided  the  strict  r*mtrol  hut 
not  the  suppression  of  smoking  dens.  Tim 
Straits  government  was  embarrassed  by  the 


lact  innL  ono*nan  oi  me  rrvonurs  cnnir  xrom 
opium  rents.  The  opium  farnxcrs  protested 
against  anti-npium  nienHures  ns  injurious  to 
trade  and  allegml  a gT<‘at  increase  in  the  mor- 
phine ami  cocaine  Imbits.  An  opium  farm 
proi)orty  valued  at  $4(50.(M)0  was  placed  by  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  a receiver,  but  a 
compromise  was  sul>se<]uently  reached  and  the 
receiver  withdrawn.  A later  report  of  the  opium 
commission  (March  5)  declared  that  mmlerate 
opium-smoking  was  relatively  harmless  and  that 
evils  were  not  such  ns  to  justify  prohibition 
but  only  the  strictest  possible  n^gulation.  The 
Chinese  Mutual  Life  Insurance  ('ompany  had 
accepted  as  Hrst  class  risks  persons  consuming 
as  much  as  eight  “ dices  '*  a day,  which  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  consumption  in 
the  Straits  Settlements. 

STREET  CLEANING.  An  apparently  in- 
creasing tendency  to  use  street  washing 
machines  instead  of  relying  upon  hand  or 
machine  sweeping  was  noticeable  during  1000. 
The  New  York  Board  of  Kstimate  and  Apjior- 
tionment  granted  the  Street  Cleaning  Defmrt- 
ment  of  that  city  $100,000  for  the  trial  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  street-washing  machines  in  practi- 
cal every-day  use.  Alsmt  $00,000  were  expended. 
Roper’s  Modern  Methods  of  Street  Cfenn- 
«Mg.  published  in  1000,  is  devote<l  chiefly 
to  observations  made  by  the  author  in 
London,  Manchester,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Cologne,  and  Amsterdam,  but  It  con- 
tains a chapter  on  street  cleaning  in  New  York 
City,  lM»sides  general  observations  on  street 
cleaning,  gives  data  for  use  in  awarding  a five- 
year  contract  for  cleaning  streets  in  the  bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn, 
but  deflnite  action  based  on  the  tests  was  not 
taken  in  1000.  A total  of  fifty  machines  w'ere 
tried.  These  were  of  six  makes,  hut  included 
only  three  broad  types:  (1)  maeliines  in  which 
pressure  for  wash  water  dischargeil  from  noz- 
zles is  suppliiHl  by  air  compressed  in  a water 
tank  on  filling  the  latter  from  hydrants  at- 
tached to  tlie  city  water  mains;  (2)  pressure  ob- 
taimnl  by  mean.s  of  a pump  and  gasoline  engine 
mouuUsi  on  the  machine;  (3)  a water-sprink- 
ling cart  conibineil  with  a sweeper  or  squegee 
consisting  of  a roller  fitted  with  rubber  strips. 
Each  type  of  machine  does  its  work  by  lieing 
drawn  along  the  street  to  be  ch*nnod.  The  re- 
sults obtained  have  not  been  published  in  a 
form  that  permits  of  useful  comparison.  In 
general,  the  quantity  of  water  n*quirp<l  ranged 
from  100  to  1000  gallons  j>er  1000  square  yards 
of  pavement  cleaned,  varying  with  the  character 
and  dirtiness  of  the  pavement.  The  13  squegee 
machines  seemed  to  have  used  considerably  less 
water  jier  unit  area  cleaned  than  did  the  thirty- 
five  air-pressure  machines,  but  their  w’ork  was 
apparently  less  thorough.  Further  details  of 
these  tests  may  be  found  in  the  Engineering 
Record  of  .Tanuary  8,  1010. 

STOVAINE.  S<*e  AN.T:fiTirK8iA.  Chemistry, 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  Tl)«  year  1000 
was  In  markcsl  contrast  t^»  the  preceding  year  in 
the  numlK‘r  nn<l  great  size  of  trade  disputes 
in  the  I’nited  States.  The  year  was  a time 
of  rcndjnslmcnt  of  industrial  relations  Isdwcen 
employers  and  employ<-es  prepnrntorx’  to  a new 
era  of  trade  development.  Tlie  resulting  dis- 
ruptions of  business  argue  strongly  for  the 
necessity  of  a more  extended  use  of  methods 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  this  country. 


/V  numoer  ox  uie  year  a siriKOS  were  unique. 
That  of  the  shirt-waist  makers  will  be  a land- 
mark in  the  organir4ition  of  America’s  w’nxnen 
workers;  that  of  the  Ludlow,  Mass.,  W’eavers 
throwH  into  prominence  some  features  of  a 
moilel  factory  community;  that  of  the  O(*orgis 
Central  Railway  firemen  involved  the  .Southern 
race  problem;  those  in  the  presse<l-steel  and 
tin  mills  precede  a long  and  tremendous  con- 
test between  the  Uniteil  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  the  American  Federation  of  I.Abnr. 
In  foreign  countries  conditions  were  various. 
France  was  troubled  by  miners*  comlmts,  while 
fJermnny  and  England  were  comparatively  free 
from  industrial  war. 

The  strike  of  the  shirt-waist  makers  in  New 
York  City  on  November  22  developed  into  the 
largest  women’s  strike  ever  undertaken  in 
this  country.  Within  a few  days  about 
40,000  young  women,  mostly  Jewish  and  Italian 
from  the  East  Side,  were  out.  The  strike  was 
lH*gun  by  the  Ladies’  Waist  Makers*  Union, 
a small  ^dy  of  not  more  than  1000  members. 
But  BO  general  were  the  bad  conditions  in  the 
trade  that  the  thousands  of  non-union  workers 
struck  voluntarily.  Practically  all  of  these  at 
once  joined  the  Union.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  strike  was  the  dischnr^  of  girls  for 
mining  the  Union,  but  the  strikers  demanded, 
besides  the  recognition  of  the  Union,  an  increase 
in  pay  for  both  piece  and  time  workers;  uni- 
formity in  My;  a fifty-two  hour  week;  pay 
for  all  legal  Wiidays;  not  more  than  two  hours 
overtime  work  on  any  one  day;  and  notice 
one  day  in  advance  wfien  there  is'  no  work  to 
be  done.  The  conditions  in  this  industry  have 
been  peculiar.  There  are  several  hundr^  em- 
ployers, mostly  unorganized;  conditions  of  work 
vary  from  fairly  good  to  intolerably  l>ad;  bar- 
gains with  workers,  even  in  the  same  shop, 
are  individual  and  therefore  lacking  in  uni- 
formity; the  supply  of  available  workers,  pvpti 
at  starvation  wages,  has  been  plentiful.  More- 
over a system  of  sub-contracting  or  inside  sweat- 
ing prevailed  in  many  shops;  that  is,  the  shirt- 
waist contractor  sub-let  portions  of  hiw  orders 
to  women  who  employed  two  or  more  girU 
to  do  the  work.  A number  of  emplorers 
soon  made  terms  with  the  strikers,  and’  by 
December  1 it  was  reported  that  14,000  of  the 
strikers  had  won  their  demands.  The  strikers 
won  great  sympathy  in  the  city,  tlie  woman 
suffrage  leaders  and  others  among  the  well-to- 
do  coming  to  their  assistance  personally.  The 
strike  wa*  attended  by  much  confusion,  hut 
there  was  little  riotous  action.  The  strikers* 
nickets,  it  was  charged,  wore  roughly  treated 
CKith  by  strike-breakers  and  by  police,  and 
appeal  was  made  to  Mayor  McClellan  in  their 
liehalf.  By  December  15.  231  manufacturers 
had  agreed  with  the  I’nion  and  all  but  7000 
of  the  strikers  were  at  work.  The  remaining 
cmployerH,  most  of  them  members  of  the  As- 
sociated Waist  and  Dress  Manufacturers,  held 
out  stubbornly  against  the  recognition  of  the 
Union,  which  had  Ix'come  the  chief  issue  in 
the  contest.  They  also  objected  to  the  demaml 
that  Union  representatives  should  have  free 
admission  to  the  shops  at  all  times  and  should 
have  chief  power  to  determine  the  rates  of  pay 
for  new  kinds  of  work.  Though  Imth  partiA 
were  suffering  greatly  and  efforts  at  settle- 
ment were  contimions  the  strike  still  continued 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  Philadelphia  a strike  sympathetic  with 
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and  imitativp  of  the  above  began  on  December 
20,  about  7000  shirt-waiBi  makers  being  out. 
Tliey  demanded  better  pay,  more  sanitary  condi- 
tinna,  shorter  hours,  and  union  recognition. 

The  strike  of  the  Polish  workers  in  the 
millfl  of  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates, 
beginning  early  in  September  and  continuing 
until  Deccml>or  10,  was  unique  in  several  fea- 
tures. The  millH  of  the  Associates  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  twines,  rope, 
burlap,  cotton  bagging,  and  jute  and  hemp 
yarns.  Ludlow  is  a model  village;  the  em- 
ployers own  500  model  cottages  in  and  about 
the  city;  these  are  rented  at  very  moderate 
rates  to  employees;  the  employers  have  also 
provided  schools,  churches,  libraries,  places  of 
amusement  and  other  avenues  of  welfare  work. 
About  one-half  of  the  3500  employees  are  Poles. 
Tlie  trouble  Ix'gan  with  the  bobbin-boys  in 
the  bagging  department.  Sometime  after  Oc- 
tol»er,  1007,  the  wages  of  these  boys  had  been 
reduced  from  $5.50  to  $5;  the  pay  of  the 
weavers  was  at  the  same  time  reduced  from 
20  cents  per  100  yards  to  24  cents.  All  ex- 
pected an  advance  with  the  return  of  pros- 
perity. On  August  25,  about  50  of  the  ^ys 
without  warning  did  not  come  to  work.  This 
foreoii  the  weavers  to  remain  Idle.  The  man* 
agers  olTercd  the  weavers  the  boys’  pay  extra 
if  they  would  attend  their  own  creels.  This 
the  weavers  could  not  do  vrithout  loss;  they 
therefore  refused  and  left  the  mills.  A few 
days  later  the  managers  announced  a reduction 
in  weavers’  pay  from  24  cents  to  20  cents. 
Tlie  strikers  organized  a union  and  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  company  with  the  proposal 
to  return  to  work  if  the  weavers  were  given 
24  cents  and  the  creel-bovs  $5.50.  The  com- 
pany not  only  refused  but  announced  that 
all  workers  who  had  not  returned  to  their 
places  by  November  8 w*ould  be  evicted  from 
company  houses.  The  goods  of  tmeh  were  later 
stored  by  the  company  free  of  charge.  Mean- 
while Lieutenant-&ivcrnor  Frothingham  had 
made  a personal  efTort  to  si'ttle  the  dispute, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciliation had  been  appealed  to  by  the  strikers. 
Tlirough  the  intervention  of  this  Board  the 
strike  was  ended  on  the  following  conditions; 
the  company  agreed  to  reemploy  all  former 
workers  without  discrimination;  all  evicted 
families  to  he  allowed  to  return  to  their  houses; 
the  weavers  to  receive  20  cents  per  roll  pending 
the  arbitration  of  the  wage  dispute. 

The  contest  between  the  Hat  Manufacturers* 
Association  and  the  United  States  Hatters  of 
North  America,  which  began  with  the  discon- 
tinuance by  the  manufacturers  and  a conse- 
quent boycott  (q.  v.)  and  strike,  continued  most 
of  the  year.  On  January  14  the  59  members  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Association  closed  their 
establishments,  about  20,000  journeymen  hat- 
ters being  out.  The  strik(‘rs  exhausted  their 
funds  in  the  payment  of  boneOts  and  various 
appeals  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
secured  $41,852;  besides  this  other  appeals 
for  funds  were  made.  At  the  end  of  eight 
months  30  manufacturers  had  matle  an  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  of  conditions  existing  prior 
to  the  strike.  Fourteen  others  soon  followed, 
and  by  November  agreements  bad  l)cen  made 
in  practically  all  cases.  See  Boycott. 

On  July  1 about  7000  meral)ers  of  the  Amal- 
cn  mated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
vVorkertj  struck,  stopping  operations  in  190 


mills  belonging  to  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  Company  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  strike  was  a protest 
against  an  order  of  the  company,  which  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, reuucing  wage«  and  declaring  for  tho 
open  shop.  Both  union  and  non-union  men 
joined  at  first,  though  the  point  at  issue  was 
the  exclusion  of  the  uni<m  from  the  company’s 
mills.  The  Amalgamateil  Association’s  foot- 
hold in  the  tin  mills  haw  long  been  the  last 
vestige  of  union  influence  in  the  mills  of  the 
Steel  Corporation.  The  cause  of  the  strikers 
was  taken  up  at  a spt'cial  conference  of  lal>or 
leaders,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  at  Pittsburg  on  Di‘cem- 
ber  13-14.  Tliis  resulted  in  n general  declara- 
tion of  war  upon  the  I’nited  Statew  Steel  Cor- 
poration. It  was  decided  to  appeal  to  all 
unions  in  this  country  for  financial  aid  for 
the  striking  tin  w’orkers;  and  to  begin  a sys- 
tematic campaign  of  organization  among  nil 
employees  of  the  corporation  wherever  located. 
After  a conference  in  New  York,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  December  17  by  ofllcials  of  tho 
Steel  Corporation  that  they  would  operate  their 
lantw  on  a non-union  basis  or  dismantle  them, 
t w'AS  stated  that  of  the  100  mills  idle  July 
1 as  a result  of  the  strike,  about  00  had  re- 
sumed on  an  open-shop  basis,  and  that  tlie  cor- 
poration woula  soon  begin  the  erection  of  a 
tin  mill  of  100-mill  capacity  at  Gary,  Indiana, 
to  cost  $4,500,000. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  and  dramatic  strikes 
of  tho  year  was  that  of  the  workers  in  the 
mills  of  the  Pressed  Su’d  Car  Company  at 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  and  in  other  mills  in  that 
region.  These  men,  5000  in  number,  were 
mostly  unskilled  lalx)rers,  the  majority  (60  per 
cent.)  were  foreigners,  mostly  Slavs,  many 
could  not  speak  English,  and  they  wore  led 
by  no  trade  union.  Only  must  extreme  prov- 
ocation could  have  led  such  workers  to  a 
determined  resistance,  for  they  ordinarily  en- 
dure injustice  and  exploitation  w’ith  stolid  tn- 
difference.  From  the  first  the  management  as- 
sumed a very  superciliouw  attitude  toward  tho 
strikers,  refusing  to  listen  to  demands  and  de- 
claring that  the  latter  had  the  ’’right  to  quit.” 
The  causes  of  the  outbreak  were  partly  tho 
extremely  low  rote  of  pay,  which,  though  Iwirely 
a living  wage  in  normal  times,  liad  been  re- 
duced during  the  preceding  six  months,  and 
partly  tlic  track  and  pooling  systems  of  work. 
A track  ran  the  full  length  of  the  tw’elve  sec- 
tions of  the  erection  department.  Tlie  trucks 
of  the  future  car  were  placed  on  one  end  of 
this  track  and  moved  forward  from  section 
to  section,  emerging  a finished  car.  The  men 
performing  a given  operation  were  formed  into 
a pool,  being  paid  in  a liody.  Each  man  woa 
raUnl,  that  is.  given  a mininnim  wage  and  the 
surplus  for  the  jkk>1  was  divided  among  its 
members.  The  piece-wage  system  was  used; 
the  rates  were  not  posted  and  therefore  un- 
known to  tho  workers;  and  rates  applied  to 
the  output  of  tlie  piw>I.  Under  these  methods 
each  section  in  the  department  stimulated  the 
preceiliiig  ami  following  ones,  for  delay  in  any 
one  meant  loss  to  others.  Any  loss  througii 
errors  or  lack  of  materials  fell  not  upon  tlie 
company  or  its  agents,  nor  upon  individual 
TH’gligent  workmen  but  u(Mm  the  whole  pool. 
Moreover  the  wage-system  enabled  the  olficials 
to  Juggle  with  the  earnings  of  the  men  with- 
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out  any  chock.  Grafting  by  forrmon,  book- 
keepers and  others  had  been  charginl  for  years. 
It  was  claimcMl  by  the  men  that  they  often 
received  leas  than  their  rnt»‘d  minimum  wage. 
Many  claimed  they  could  not  learn  even  what 
their  rating  was.  Even  had  the  rating  and 

ieee-wagch  be«*n  known  the  men  could  not  have 

ept  account  of  their  earnings,  for  there  were 
sonK'timj^a  from  50  to  300  men  in  a single  pool. 
The  pay  envelopes  did  not  state  the  rating;  the 
bonus,  if  any;  the  hours  worked;  nor  the 
amount  arbitrarily  deducted  for  insurance. 
The  workers  found  that  there  was  no  regularity 
In  their  pay;  one  of  several  years’  experience 
might  receive  no  more,  or  even  less,  than  one 
of  a few  months*  experience;  men  doing  the 
same  work  for  the  same  number  of  hours  would 
receive  different  pay. 

The  strike  lasted  eight  weeks.  Immediately 
U|K>n  the  outbreak  of  the  strike,  the  company 
recruited  several  thousand  strike-breakers, 
mainly  in  New  York  City.  Tlieir  arrival  was 
attended  by  increased  rioting  In  which  at  least 
twelve  rioters  and  police  were  killed,  and  by 
numerous  attempts  to  destroy  the  works.  Tlie 
local  police  force  was  greatly  strengthened  and 
150  troopers  of  the  State  constabulary  were 
brought  in.  The  company  organized  a com- 
missary department,  and  providt-d  rude  sleep- 
ing accomodations  and  kept  the  strike-breakers 
within  the  works  under  strict  guard.  Ro  rigor- 
ously were  these  workers  dealt  w'ith  that  some 
who  escaped  brought  charges  of  pinmage  against 
President  Hoffstot  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company.  The  local  judge  refiiM>d  to  entertain 
these  charges  on  the  ground  that  the  law  under 
which  they  were  brought  was  unconstitutional. 
In  all  some  400  of  the  strike-breakers  quit 
and  the  widespread  public  indignation  at  the 
treatment  they  had  received  led  to  an  investi- 
gation 1^  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  This  revealed  a startling  condition  of 
armed  control  over  the  workers.  Thereupon  the 
company,  on  September  6,  reluctantly  yielded 
to  tW  ^emandH  of  the  strikers.  It  was  agreed 
to  return  to  the  1007  wage-scale  (an  advance 
of  10  to  15  per  cent.);  to  modify  the  pooling 
system;  to  fix  minimum  wages;  to  aliolish  alt 
financial  relations  of  workers  and  foremen;  to 
systematize  the  insurance  payments  and  liene- 
fits;  to  atiolihh  Sunday  work;  and  to  rei^mploy 
all  strikers  without  prejudice.  Trouble  again 
broke  out  in  the  mills  on  S4-ptemb(?r  15  and 
still  again  early  in  November,  the  company 
being  charged  with  failure  to  keep  its  agree- 
ment. Matters  did  not  come  to  complete  rup- 
ture. but  discontent  and  excitement  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  year. 

Tlie  strike  on  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad 
was  a notable  instance  of  the  complication  of  a 
IniKir  dispute  with  the  race  pnddem  of  the 
Southern  States.  During  must  of  the  last  week 
in  May  no  trains  were  run  over  that  road  ns 
a result  of  a strike  by  white  firemen  occasioned 
by  the  employment  of  negro  firemen.  The 
strikers  were  sustained  by  a most  vigorous  pub- 
lic sentiment  all  along  the  route  of  the  road, 
the  inhabitants  willingly  suffering  the  want  of 
many  cust4>mary  things.  The  road  had  regu- 
larly employed  some  negro  firemen;  it  sought 
to  place  ten  white  firemen  on  the  extra-list 
and  give  their  places  to  negriM*s.  Tins  would 
have  elfecleil  a saving  of  .$5  p<*r  day.  The  white 
firemen,  numl)ering  fewer  tlmn  lOO.  feiding  their 
standards  of  pay  and  living  menaccil,  went  on 


strike.  The  intense  feeling  of  patrons  of  the 
road  made  it  unwise  for  the  road  to  use  negroes 
in  place  of  tlie  strikers.  Tlirough  the  inter- 
vention of  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Keill  the  latter 
were  allowed  to  return  to  work  under  the  old 
conditions,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
matter  would  lie  submitted  to  arbitration.  The 
arbitrators  were  Congressman  Hardwick,  ebesf-n 
by  the  firemen,  C\jI.  Hilary  A.  HerU-rt,  chosen 
by  the  road,  and  Chancellor  Barrow  of  the 
I niveraity  of  Georgia.  Late  in  June  they  de- 
creed that  negro  firemen  should  have  the  same 
pay  and  the  aame  chances  of  promotion  as 
white  firemen. 

Tlie  men  employed  on  the  cars  of  the  Phila- 
delphia street  railways  went  out  on  strike  in 
June,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  wages 
and  arrangement  of  hours.  They  wished  also 
to  buy  uniforms  where  they  pleased,  and  to 
present  their  grievances  through  a representa- 
tive committ<^.  The  company  had  just  an- 
nounced an  advance  in  pay  of  one  cent  per  hour 
to  take  effect  July  1st.  They  therefore  at 
first  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  men.  The 
sympathy  of  the  Philadelphia  public  for  the 
empfnyces  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  mod- 
eration of  the  strikers  and  their  declare<l  will- 
ingness to  return  to  work  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  negotiate  with  their  representa- 
tives. With  the  increasing  confusion  and  dis- 
turliance.  Mayor  Reyburn  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  strikers  to  return  to  work  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  quasi-public  servants. 
It  w’as  pointed  out  that  the  same  reasoning 
cfiuld  be  used  to  induce  the  company  to  grant 
the  strikers*  demands.  Soon  afU*r  this  inter- 
vention the  strike  was  extended  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  elevated  lines.  The  mayor  then 
offered  his  services  as  intermediary,  and.  as 
the  result  of  considerable  political  pressure,  the 
company  Yielded.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
primary  election  the  company  announced  that 
it  was  ready  to  take  up  with  employees*  repre- 
sentatives the  questions  of  hours  and  conditions 
of  work,  that  it  conce<led  the  right  to  buy  uni- 
forms from  any  one  of  five  clothiera,  consented 
to  take  back  all  former  employees,  and  would 
not  rescind  the  announced  advances  in 
wages. 

On  November  30  began  a strike  of  2300 
railroad  switchmen  on  thirteen  different  roads 
between  8t.  Paul  and  the  Pacific  coast.  This 
strike  followed  two  weeks  of  negotiations  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Switrhmen*s  Union 
of  North  America  and  of  the  railroads.  The 
men  demanded  an  advance  of  6 cents  per  hour 
for  a ten-Iiour  day.  double  pay  for  Sundays, 
holidays  and  overtime,  and  the  modification  of 
the  physical  examination  and  the  age  limit 
placed  upon  switchmen  entering  the  service. 
The  managers*  committee  offered  an  increase 
of  20  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours  to  all  switch- 
men in  a limited  part  of  affected  territory. 
Following  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  Mar- 
tin A.  Knapp  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  Charles  P.  Neill,  Commissioner  of 
I.4ibor,  requested  the  disputants  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Rrdman  act.  The  railroad  man- 
agers at  once  consented,  but  the  union  com- 
mittee d(>clnred  that  it  would  not  submit  to 
arbitration  under  any  circumstances. 

The  strike  ha<l  the  effect  of  bringing  freight 
trans|Mtrtntinn  in  the  Northwest  to  an  imme<li- 
ate  standstill,  entailing  enormous  losses  to 
many  lines  of  business,  and  throwing  thousands 
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of  mon  in  various  occupations  out  of  work. 
The  passcnpcr  traffic  was  not  seriously  cripplctl. 
By  Decem^r  3 the  railroads  claimr^  to  have 
imported  1500  men  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers.  Moreover,  more  than  150  strikers, 
who  belonged  to  the  Brotherliood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  returned  to  work  on  orders  from  the 
Brotherhood  officers.  The  railroads  were  able 
gradually  to  increase  the  amount  and  regular- 
ity of  freight  traffic,  though  fully  normal  con- 
ditions did  not  prevail  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
At  that  time  efforts  were  being  made  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C..  to  adjust  the  differences  through 
a conciliation  board.  The  chief  obstacle  to  a 
settlement  was  the  absolute  demand  of  the 
strikers  that  all  be  given  their  former  positions. 
On  December  31  it  was  announced  that  if  the 
arbitration  plan  failed  a much  more  extensive 
strike  of  railway  employees  was  probable. 

Other  strikes  of  the  year  include  that  of  the 
street  railway  employees  at  Omaha  in  Septem- 
ber; that  of  5000  granite  cutters  about  Barre, 
Vermont,  on  November  17,  on  account  of  the 
proposed  introduction  of  a pneumatic  brush 
hammer;  this  continued,  without  violence,  to 
the  end  of  the  year:  that  of  the  laborers  en- 
gaged in  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  beginning 
April  30;  that  of  the  bakers  on  New  York 
City’s  East  Side  on  the  same  date:  that  of 
Chicago  drivers,  to  the  number  of  1000,  inaug- 
urated May  8;  and  that  of  the  boilermakers  at 
Montreal,  Dunkirk  and  Schenectadv,  N.  Y., 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  during  De- 
cember, on  account  of  the  standard  time  sys- 
tem, closed  on  December  28  by  mutual  conces- 
sions. 

Canada.  The  only  noteworthy  strikes  were 
those  of  the  coal-miners.  In  April  about  3000 
men  employed  in  the  southern  Alberta  field 
struck  for  better  terms;  the  trouble  was  set- 
tled by  an  arbitration  board  late  in  May.  the 
miners  returning  to  work  on  the  old  basis  un- 
der a three-year  agreement.  On  July  0 tlie  em- 
ployees of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  at  Syd- 
wy.  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton  Island,  struck  un- 
der the  leadership  of  officers  of  the  CniU'd  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Other  collieries  in  that 
region  were  able  to  continue  U-cause  their 
miners  belonged  to  the  Provincial  Workman’s 
Association,  a rival  union  controlled  by  Cana- 
dians. Previou.sly  to  tlie  strike  the  niemlicrH  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  hn<l  appealed  to  a 
conciliation  board  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
pany was  discriminating  against  tlami  in  favor 
of  memlH'rs  of  the  strictly  Canadian  union.  The 
board  reported  that  no  such  discrimination  was 
found.  Tlie  miners  then  struck  for  higher 
w’oges,  without  asking  for  an  arbitration  board. 
There  was  much  rioting  and  troops  were  dis- 
patclied  to  preserve  order.  There  was  intense 
feeling  in  many  quarters  against  the  domination 
of  Canadian  workers  by  American  trade  union 
officials.  Thi«  Ix^came  the  most  imjxirtant  fea- 
ture of  the  strike,  and  most  of  tW  ('anadian 
unions  lined  up  in  support  of  internationalism 
or  against  it.  Ilie  strike  collapsed  in  August, 
for,  although  disorder  continued  for  some 
time,  the  intriKluction  of  more  an<l  more  strike- 
breakers gradually  increased  the  output  of  the 
mines.  The  strike  of  alM>ut  1500  miners  at 
Springhill  at  the  suggestion  of  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  caused  additiimal  pro- 
tests against  American  domination.  Tliis  strike 
was  broken  late  in  December  by  lal>or  brought 
in  from  Montreal.  These  strikes  in  Nova  Scotia 


reduced  the  output  of  coal  by  about  one  million 
tons. 

Fbance.  France  was  the  socno  of  many  and 
unusual  labor  disturbances  during  the  year,  a 
number  of  the  most  important  being  socialistic 
and  even  revolutionary  in  origin  and  purpose. 
The  notable  strikes  of  the  year  were  those  of 
governmental  employees.  About  the  middle  of 
March  the  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  em- 
ployees struck  on  account  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  of  promotion.  Premier  Clem- 
enceau  declared  that  the  strikers  had  struck 
without  cause,  and  the  government  at  once  sus- 
pended 38  ringleaders  and  sentenced  8 others  to 
six  days’  imprisonment.  This  demoralized  the 
strikers,  who  returned  to  work  on  the  23d  with 
the  understanding  that  none  of  them  should  be 
punished.  Tlie  strikers  demanded  that  M.  Sim- 
yan,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  be  dismissed,  but  the  government 
refused  its  assent.  M.  Simyan  was  made  a 
special  mark  by  the  strikers,  because  he  had 
issued  orders  not  only  forbidding  trade-union 
agitation  within  public  ofHces,  but  also  prohib- 
iting public  employees  forming  trade  unions. 

On  May  1 1 these  same  employees  struck 
again.  Some  600  of  the  strikers,  much  to  their 
astonishment,  were  summarily  dismissed  from 
the  public  service.  The  strikers,  under  the  lead 
of  M.  Pataud,  held  excited  public  meetings  at 
which  the  government  was  roundly  denounced 
and  the  Internationale^  the  song  of  revolt,  was 
sung.  At  the  same  time  Premier  Ctemenceau 
ordered  troops  into  the  city,  organized  lines  of 
automobiles  and  carrier  pigeons,  and  placed  sol- 
diers at  the  work  of  assorting  mail.  M.  Pataud 
sought  to  strengthen  his  weakening  ranks  by 
inducing  the  electricians  to  strike  and  thus 

lunge  the  city  into  the  horror  of  darkness. 

hey  refused.  He  did,  however,  succeed  in  in- 
ducing the  secretary  of  the  ConfM6ration 
^rale  du  Travail  to  order  a general  strike.  The 
general  strike  was  a complete  fiasco.  The  gov- 
ernment thus  won  a conHict  full  of  momentous 
possibilities.  For  further  details  of  both  these 
strikes,  see  Fba.ncb,  paragraphs  on  History. 

There  were  numerous  strikes  among  the  sail- 
ors, naval  reservists  and  dock-lalnirers,  includ- 
ing the  cities  of  Bordeaux,  .Marseilles,  Nuntes, 
Dunkirk  and  Ixirient.  lliese  crippled  the  coast 
trade  and  interfered  with  international  ship- 
ping. The  strike  of  the  button-makers  in  the 
region  of  the  Oise  continued  for  six  weeks,  was 
attended  hv  rioting  and  incendiarism,  and  was 
settled  in  favor  of  the  employes,  who  demanded 
uniformity  in  wages  throughout  the  region. 
That  of  the  opcTatives  in  the  woolen-mills  in 
the  south  of  France  at  Mazament  continued 
for  four  months  with  much  violence;  it  was 
concluded  in  May,  the  workers  securing  higher 
pay. 

SwRDK.v.  The  most  successful  attempt  at  a 
general  strike  yet  made  was  that  in  Sweden  led 
by  the  Swc<Iish  General  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  strike  followed  a series  of  troubles  in  the 
pajicr  pulp,  the  iron  and  steel,  the  tailoring, 
the  railway  shi»ps,  and  a few  minor  industries. 
In  several  ca>^*s  the  workmen  had  broken  con- 
tracts or  refusi*<i  the  awar<ls  of  arbitrators  and 
tlie  General  Association  of  Employers  had  de- 
clared a general  lock-out  in  the  above  trades. 
This  declaration  led  to  the  order  for  a general 
strike  on  August  4.  an  order  ol>eyed  by  about 
285,000  men,  30.000  of  whom  were  in  Stock- 
holm.  Among  tlie  strikers  were  the  provision 
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and  public'liouav  laUirers,  gas  and  oloctric  light, 
railrotid.  postal,  tolcgraph  and  raila'tty 

men,  printer)},  sextons,  aiid  a few  agricultural 
workers.  Kor  an  account  of  other  features  of 
the  strike,  see  SwtUE.N.  lU  failure  was  doubt* 
less  duo  in  part  to  its  incompleteness,  many 
unions  not  responding;  in  part  to  lack  of  pub* 
lie  support;  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  when 
few  inembers  are  earning  a strike  fund  proves 
an  inadequate  Mip;>ort. 

New  Soi:tii  Wales.  A strike  of  12,300  coal- 
miners in  the  Maitland-Newcastle  district  began 
on  November  7.  Thousands  in  other  industries 
were  soon  rendered  idle;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  strike  in  Dec<>mber  business  generally 
was  demoralised,  owing  to  the  small  supplies 
of  reserve  coal  on  hand  and  the  difficulty  of 
im]K)rtations  from  Japan  on  account  of  sympa- 
thetic strikes  of  dock-laborers.  Coastwise  and 
international  shipping  were  crippled*  This 
strike  was  remarkably  effective  because  of  the 
scientific  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted;  all 
matters  were  handled  by  a strikers’  congress 
and  the  open  support  of  many  other  unions  was 
secured.  On  I)ecembor  17  the  government 
passed  a law  rendiTing  both  strike-leaders  and 
employers  who  instigate  or  aid  a strike  or  lock- 
out liable  to  immediate  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment for  one  year,  without  alternative  of  fine. 
On  the  same  day  agreement  was  reached  and 
work  was  resumed  on  the  20tb. 

Natal.  AI>oiit  the  middle  of  April  several 
thousand  government  railway  employees  went 
on  strike,  refusing  an  offer  of  the  government 
to  inquire  into  all  grievances.  The  strikers  had 
great  political  power,  owing  to  their  number 
and  the  solidarity  of  their  vote,  and  there  was 
fear  that  the  strike  might  embarrass  the  for- 
mation of  the  South  African  Union.  The  gov- 
ernment nevertheless  dealt  severely  with  the 
leaders  and  threatened  to  discharge  all  em- 
ployees remaining  out  after  a certain  date. 
Outside  workmen  were  brought  in  and  the 
strikers  gradually  returned  to  work,  matters 
being  again  almost  normal  by  the  middle  of 
May. 

STRONG,  Edward  Trask.  An  American 
rear-admiral  (retir^nl),  died  March  18,  1900. 
lie  wuh  lK»rn  at  North  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1H40. 
After  studying  at  Andover  he  enterc<l  the  navy 
as  a volunteer  oflicer  in  I8fi2.  He  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  anti  in  1868  was 
commissioned  ensign  in  the  navy.  By  promo- 
tion ho  rose  to  the  rank  of  commander.  Ho 
served  at  sen  on  the  North  Atlantic,  Pacific. 
Kurop'nii  and  .Asiatic  stations.  During  the 
8punish-Aniericaii  War  he  was  t*qiiipment  officer 
at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  ami  had  charge 
of  Admiral  Cervera  (q.  v.)  when  the  latter  was 
detained  there  as  a prisoner.  In  10(H)  he  re- 
tired fnjiii  active  service  with  tlie  rank  of  rear- 
admiral. 

STUBGIS,  Pus.sFT-T-  An  American  architect 
and  author.  die<l  February  11.  lOOO.  He  was 
l»orn  in  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  in  183(1,  and 
graduat<*d  fr{>m  the  0>lb‘ge  of  the  City  <»f  New 
York  in  lH.“j»».  Ho  studied  architecture  in  Ku- 
rope,  and  practiced  ax'tively  until  1880.  when  he 
was  obliged  to  travel  on  account  of  his  health. 
From  I88i5  he  was  active  in  the  management 
of  art  societies  in  New  York  City,  and  in  li*c- 
taring  on  subjects  relating  to  art.  He  was 
wlitor  in  decorative  art  subjects  for  the  C*ti- 
tury  Dictionary,  and  of  flue  art  in  general  for 


HVbstrr’s  /ntcrnatiofic/  Dictionary.  He  cno* 
tributod  articles  on  art  to  the  .\ru7  /nferso- 
liona/  Encyctop<rdia.  He  edited  also  a Diction- 
ary of  Architecture  and  Building  (3  vols,, 
1001-2).  In  addition  to  these  editorial  labors, 
Mr.  Sturgis  was  a prolific  writer  on  art  sub- 
jects. Among  his  works  are  European  JrcAi- 
Iccture,  A Historical  Etudy  (1896);  How  to 
Judge  Architecture  (1903);  The  Apprtrwfion 
of  Sculpture  (1904);  The  Appreciation  of  Pic- 
tures (1906);  History  of  Architecture  (vol.  I., 
1906)  and  many  monographs  in  periodics.il. 
Mr.  Sturgis  contributed  articles  on  art  subjects 
for  many  years  to  8cribncr*a  Magazine. 
SUBWAYS.  See  Tunnels. 

SUDAN,  Anolo-Eotptiak.  A territory  ex- 
tending from  the  southern  boundary  of  Egvpt 
(the  22d  parallel)  to  Albert  Nyanrji  and  the 
northern  frontier  of  Uganda.  Estimnte<l  ares 
of  the  13  constituent  provinces.  950, 0(X)  square 
miles.  Population,  about  2,000.000.  Tlw*  chief 
towns  are  Khartum,  the  capital  (populating 
18,235),  Omdurman  (population  about  42.780), 
Haifa,  Berber,  Suakin,  Port  Sudan,  El  Obcid, 
Kossalo,  and  Dongola.  The  government  hss 
undertaken  to  promote  primary,  secondary,  and 
industrial  education,  and  (^rdon  Memorial 
College,  opened  at  Khartum  in  1902,  has  over 
500  students.  Much  of  the  country  is  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton  and 
food  grains,  but  it  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  desolating  tyranny  of  the  Mahdi  and  Kha- 
lifa (1882-1898).  Over  1,400,000  acres  are  un- 
der cultivation.  Tlie  vast  forests  are  rich  in 
valuable  woods,  barks,  and  gums.  Imports  and 
exports  in  1907  were  valued  at  £E1, 214.859 
and  £E357,729,  respectively  (the  Egv'ptian 
pound  is  worth  $4.8943).  The  imi>orts  include 
clothing,  machinery,  railway  material,  and  coal; 
the  exports,  gum,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers. 
Besides  the  militarv  (Sudan)  railway  from 
Cairo  to  Khartum  (\047  miles),  there  is  a line 
from  Port  Sudan  and  Suakin  to  the  affluence 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Athara  (311  miles),  and 
a branch  of  the  Sudan  Railway  from  Abu 
Hnmod  to  Kareima.  Other  lines  ami  ext«-n- 
ftions  are  projected.  There  are  over  4400  miles 
of  telegraph  line,  connecting  the  prinetpnl  towns 
with  one  another  and  with  Cairo.  For  BMW 
the  estimated  revenue  and  expi-nditure  were 
£KI.OOfl.20l  and  £EI,263.207,  the  balance  of 
£E263.006  to  1h»  made  up  by  Egypt.  At  the 
head  of  the  Sudan  administration  is  a govern^'r- 
general,  wlio  is  appointed  by  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment W’ith  the  as.sent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Each  of  the  13  provinces  is  under  a g*»v- 
ernor,  who  is  a British  officer  in  the  Egyptian 
army.  The  (Tovernor-Ceneral  in  19(>!)  was  Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  Sirdar  of 
the  F^’ptian  army. 

SUEZ  CANAL.  See  Canals. 

SUGAB.  The  sugar  crop  of  the  world  in 
loon,  according  to  estimatoR  made  by  Willett 
and  Gray,  nnunints  to  14.440.0(Mj  tons.  This  i* 
a ilecrenRO  of  over  ]00,0(M)  tons,  com|wire<i  with 
BM18.  The  CHtiniufeR  by  countries  is  us  follows: 
United  Slati'R  (cane  sugar,  I.<ouisjai)a  and 
T«*xns),  343,(M)0  tons;  Porto  Rico,  280,000; 
Hawaii.  490,000;  Cuba,  1, 7(H), 000;  Mexico,  130,- 
000;  Demerara,  115,(MJ0;  Peru,  150,000;  Argen- 
tina, 120,0(H);  and  Brazil,  276,000,  which  with 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  brings 
the  total  for  America  up  to  3,941.000  tons; 
British  India,  1,800,000;  Java,  1,200,00*); 
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Formoftn,  130,000;  PliUipplne  iRlnnda,  145,000; 
Atintrulia  and  Fiji  lalanda,  224, (HIO;  Africa, 
305.000  (including  220.(K»0  tons  in  Mauritius); 
Spain,  10,000,  tnukiiig  the  total  cane  sugar  pro> 
ductioii  of  the  world  7,821,000  tons. 

Tlw?  sugar  crop  of  Europe  is  estimated  at 
6.I1HI.O00  tons,  and  in  the  United  States  at  435,* 
000  tons.  The  consumption  of  sugar  is  said  to 
be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  tlie  production. 

The  latest  complete  returns  for  the  beet  sugar 
industry  in  the  United  States  arc  for  1008. 
In  that  year  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
reduced  the  acreage  of  beets  harvested,  so  that 
although  the  yield  and  quality  were  generally 
good,  there  was  a dwreased  production  of  sugar. 
Th<*re  were  421,300  acres  planted  In  beets  in  the 
United  States,  Coloratlo  leading,  with  Michigan 
second,  and  California  third.  In  1008,  there 
were  02  factories  in  operation,  which  toget)>er 
worke<!  3,414,801  tons  of  beets  and  produced 
425,884  tons  of  sugar,  8 per  cent.  less  than  in 
1007,  and  12  per  cent,  loss  than  in  1006.  The 
use  of  beet  pulp  for  feeding  is  increasing;  11 
factories  have  installed  apparatus  for  drying 
the  pulp,  and  most  of  the  others  sell  or  feed  it 
in  the  wet  condition. 

In  Canada  the  beet  sugar  Industry  has  been 
decidedly  more  satisfactory  to  the  farmers  than 
to  manufacturers.  Only  two  of  the  five  factories 
built  are  now  in  operation.  The  cold  climate, 
with  attendant  difficulty  in  storing  the  beets, 
has  made  a short  campaign,  and  a long  period 
of  idleness  for  the  factory.  Last  year  about 
20,000,000  pmin<ls  of  beet  sugar  were  proiluecd. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  promote  a syndicate 
In  Eiigl.'ind  to  manufacture  sugar  from  beets, 
esjKH-Mally  in  Lincolnshire.  Half  of  the  required 
an*fl  of  sugar  beets  has  lM>on  pledged  for  a period 
of  five  years.  England  imports  nearly  $100,000,- 
000  worth  of  sugar  annually  and  produces  none. 

The  government  of  Victoria,  Australia,  is 
making  an  effort  to  revive  the  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry, which  failed  when  attempted  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  A large  factory,  built  under 
government  patronage,  Is  to  l)e  used  as  an  ex- 
j>criniental  factory  to  aid  and  encourage  l>eot 
growing,  and  sugar  beet  experiment  stations 
are  to  Iw  startjsl  in  various  localities,  with 
govi'minetit  (‘Ulcers  in  charge. 

Tho  .Japanese  government  1ms  endeavored  to 
encourage  the  production  of  sugar  in  Formosa, 
to  Im»  refined  in  Japan.  A law  recently  passed 
provides  for  the  remission  of  duties  on  raw 
' sugar  imported  into  Japan  and  refined  and  ex* 
f>orted  within  a year.  Thirty  new  sugar  fac- 
tories lire  under  way  in  Formosa,  with  a total 
1 crushing  capacity  of  4450  tons  of  cane  daily, 
nncl  with  a capital  of  about  $3,000,000.  See 
PifiLirn VKS  ami  Porto  Rico. 

Fraud  in  the  weighing  of  sugar  at  the  Port 

I of  New  Vork,  which  resulted  in  evading  customs 
dutie.s,  wii#<  exposed  during  the  year,  and  led  to 
a civil  aiiit  against  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing C*ompany.  as  a result  of  which  the  e«»mpany 
pai<I  a jMUinity  of  $13."», 180.32,  and  made  restitu- 
tion of  .$2.0tM>.ono  in  unpaid  duty.  Suits  against 
oflieiaiH  of  the  company  are  pending.  Sec 
Tin  HTS. 

Sugar  manufacture  and  sugar  cliemistry  re- 
ceived niiicli  attention  ut  the  seventh  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Applij^d  ClKUiiistry,  l»eld  in 
J^>ndon  the  past  summer.  In  connection  with 
(his  congreHS  the  sixth  nMH-ting  was  held  of  the 
Interniitional  Commission  for  Uniform  Methods 
of  Sugar  Analysis. 


A sugar  experiment  station  was  started  the 
past  year  at  Tucuman,  Argentina,  with  H.  E. 
lilouin,  formerly  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
periment Station,  as  director. 

SULEIMAN  KITendi.  Brother  of  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed V.  and  of  AUlul  Hamid,  former  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  died  July  14,  1000.  Ho  was  l>orn  in 
Constantinople,  in  1800,  the  sixth  son  of  Sultan 
Abdul  AzIr.  All  his  brothers,  except  Abdul 
TTamid  and  Resliad  (Mohammed  V.),  predeceased 
him,  but  his  cousin,  Yusuf-Izz-ed-Bin,  son  of 
Abdul  Aziz,  born  in  1857,  came  l>otween  hlra 
and  the  reigning  Sultan.  He  lived  in  retire- 
ment,  but  wjis  allowed  somewhat  greater  Iil>erty 
by  Abdul  Humid,  than  was  given  his  other 
brothers.  His  tastes  were  agricultural  and  he 
was  nicknamed  ” Farmer  Suleiman  **  by  the 
Turks. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA.  See  Feb- 

miZF.Btf. 

SUMATRA.  A large  island  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  forming  an  outpost  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  In  parts  of  the  interior  Dutch 
control  is  merely  nominal.  See  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

SUN.  See  Abtbonomt. 

SURINAM.  See  Dutch  Guiana. 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BRIDQB.  See 
Bbiooeb. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Swarthmore.  Pa., 
founded  in  I86fl.  The  studenU  and  faculty  in 
the  autumn  of  1000  numbered  380.  There  were 
35,200  books  in  the  library.  During  the  year 
$75,000  was  rc'celved  in  gifts.  Among  the 
change's  in  the  faculty  were  the  appointments  of 
Dr.  Harold  C.  Goddard,  professor  of  English, 
and  Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  assistant  professor  of 
biology  and  director  of  physical  training.  The 
roductiv©  funds  of  the  coljegc  amount  to  about 
7.085,000.  The  total  income  is  al>out  $200,000. 
The  president  is  Joseph  Swain,  LL.  D. 

SWAZILAND.  A British  South  African 
protectorate.  Area,  6530  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation (1004),  85,401  (84.629  Swazi — a section 
of  the  Zulu  race — and  800  whites)  ; estimated 
1007,  00.800.  The  natives  grow  corn,  millet, 
ground  nuts,  beans.  swet*t  potatoes,  etc.,  and 
the  country  is  said  to  l>e  rich  In  minerals.  Tin 
is  mined.  Swaziland  is  a memlsT  of  the  South 
African  Customs  Union.  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture (10(W),  £30,520  and  £57,568.  The  eosU 
of  the  Swaziland  C«ncc?ssions  Commission  and  of 
the  expropriation  of  moiio;K>lies  account  for  the 
excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue.  The  Resi- 
dent CVimmisshmer  (1000,  R.  T.  Coryndon),  has 
hcadqiiarters  at  Mbalmne.  Native  ntlairs  are 
suWdinntely  administertHl  by  native  chiefs. 
Tl>e  native  ruler  is  S«»hhuza.  n ten-year-old 
child,  under  the  regency  of  hU  grandmother, 
NalH»tsiiM>ni.  By  the  South  Africa  C'onstittition 
act,  1000,  it  is  provided  (hat  no  land  of  the 
native  rew*rvcs  in  Swaziland  shall  he  alienated 
from  th<  native  tril)Os. 

SWEDEN.  A constitntinna!  monarchy  of 
northern  Europe,  ('apital,  Stockholm. 

Area  and  Porri..xTioN.  The  total  area  is 
172.877  wjuare  miles.  Tl»e  population,  according 
to  the  C4M18US  of  1000.  was  5.1:16,441,  and  was 
estimated  in  1007  at  6.377,713  (2.626,456  males, 
2,751.257  females).  In  1007  the  total  living 
births  were  136,G(K1;  deaths,  78,100;  marriages. 
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33,200;  omlp^ntB.  22,97S.  of  whom  10.325  went 
to  the  UniUnl  States.  TIk*  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  1008  was  (rreater  than  in  any  previous 
year  of  the  past  ten,  Imuhr  51,887,  or  0.(15  j>er 
thousand.  The  increase  was  conAned  to  the 
large  cities,  the  small  industrial  centres  not 
having  recovered  from  the  crinis  of  1907-8. 
Stockholm  had.  at  the  end  of  1907,  337,400  in- 
habitants; Gotcborg,  100,523:  Matmo,  79.817; 
Korrkbping.  45,203;  HUlsingborg,  32,238; 
Gfifle,  31,367. 

Edt’catiox.  Primary  education  is  free  and 
compulsory.  In  1906  there  were  13,969  public 
elementary  schools,  with  768.148  pupils.  There 
were  (1907)  77  public  high  schools,  with  21,602 
pupils;  35  people’s  high  schools,  1827  pupils; 
14  normal  schools,  1458  pupils;  10  technological 
schools,  4344  pupils;  and  two  universities,  at 
Vpsala  (1884  students)  and  Lund  (022 
students).  There  are  private  universities  at 
Stockholm  and  Obtehorg,  and  a state  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Stockholm,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  256.  The  state  supplied  in  1906  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  (30,015,183  kroner)  ex- 
pended on  primary  education.  Among  the  re- 
cruits (BevHring,  1904)  only  0.59  per  cent, 
were  unlettered,  and  only  1.11  per  cent,  were 
unable  to  write.  The  Lutheran  is  the  state  reli- 
gion; entire  religious  toleration  prevails. 

Agriculture,  etc.  Of  the  total  land  area  8.0 
per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  3.3  per  cent, 
natural  meadow,  and  51.9  per  cent,  under  for- 
ests, the  products  of  which  constitute  a valu- 
able export.  The  public  forests  are  mostly 
owned  by  the  Crown  and  cover  an  area  of  7,- 
125.845  hectares.  The  yield  in  1906  amounted 
to  2.640,910  cubic  metres  of  timber.  See  Fob- 
ESTBT. 

In  1906  the  farms  under  cultivation  num- 
bered 355,361,  of  which  89,900  were  of  2 hectares 
(1  hectare— 2.471  acres)  and  under;  224,599  of 
from  2 to  20;  33,548  of  from  20  to  100;  and 
3239  of  more  than  100.  The  1908  harvest  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  best  in  wars.  The 
estimate  by  the  Swe<Iish  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
of  the  production  of  princi{ml  crops  for  1908  in 
comparison  with  that  for  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  area  in  hectares  (1000),  are  given  as 
follows: 


Area 

1907 

190S 

(hectares) 

Bushels 

Bushelfl 

Potatoes 

152.200 

52.270.160 

7s.019.724 

Oats  

67.741,291 

72.773.100 

Hye  

410.900 

20.051.505 

K-irley  

203,600 

13.562.W5 

16.519.949 

Mixed  grain  .. 

149.100 

12.774.474 

14.649.910 

Wheat  

85.800 

5,953.495 

6.755.712 

The  production  of  sugar  beets  in  1908-9 
amounted  to  900.934  tons,  yielding  138,061  tons 
of  sugar.  The  production  in  1909-10  was  esti- 
at  864.40(J  ton.n;  an<l  the  sugjir  yield,  at 
121.770  tons.  At  the  end  of  1906  the  nunil»er 
of  horses  in  Sweden  was  563.554 ; cattle.  2,0(M),- 
151;  sluH'p.  I,0.>I,II9;  swine.  872.3(5.3. 

.Mininu  and  .\1ktai.,s.  Mining,  already  one  of 
Sweden’s  most  ini|M>rtan(  indu**tries,  is  making 
constiuit  progress,  through  the  iiitrotluction  of 
new  machinery.  In  1907  there  were  31.700  per- 
sons engaged  in  mining  establishments.  The 
output  in  1907  was  as  follows:  Iron  ore.  4,- 

480,070  tons;  coal.  30,5.3.38:  zinc  ore,  50.884; 
sulphur  pyrites,  27,133;  copper  ore,  21,957; 


manganese  ore,  4334;  silver  and  lead  ore,  1987. 
The  pig-iron  output  was  616,778  tons;  tlie  har 
Iron.  417.535.  The  gold  produced  amounted  to 
28.075  kilos;  silver,  028.8;  lead,  812,625;  cop 
per,  1,. 577. 452;  and  zinc,  289,000. 

Manitfacti*be8.  The  timber  and  wood-wort- 
ing  industries  are  of  great  importAnce.  Tliere 
were  in  1906,  1377  saw  and  planing  mills,  em- 
ploying 40,347  persona  and  having  an  output 
valued  at  162,354,970  Icronor  (1  krona=26.8 
cents)  ; 502  joinery  and  furniture  factories,  with 
11.906  employees,  and  output  26..346.502  kronor; 
138  wood-pulp  factories,  with  9257  employees, 
and  output  57.298,038  kronor;  and  68  paper  and 
pasteboard  mills,  with  7949  employees  and  out- 
put 42..330.885  kronor. 

CouMERCB.  The  imports  and  exports  for 
three  successive  years  are  given  below  in  kronor: 


190S  1906  1907 

Imports....  682.0S4.457  644.2Z7.S36  6S2.104.613 

Exports 460,211,733  604.2S4.S13  624.662,641 


Germany  furnished  imports  to  the  ralue  of 

240.777.000  kronor,  and  received  exports  valued 
at  108,719,000;  Greet  Britain.  178.528,000  and 
182.115,000;  United  SUtes,  61.343.000  and  13,- 
779,000;  Denmark,  50.540.000  and  57,705.000; 
Hussia  and  Finland,  30,619,000  and  2,3,813.000; 
Norway,  23.521,000  and  25,452,000;  France,  23.- 

099.000  and  39,522.000. 

C'OMMUMCATIONS.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
w’ays  at  the  end  of  1007  was  8218  miles,  2693 
miles  of  which  belonged  to  the  state.  KeceipU 
(1005)  amounted  to  109,553,318  kronor;  et- 
penditurcs  to  72,358,900.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion for  tl)e  state  railways  to  the  end  of  I90a 
was  446,066,590  kronor ; passengers  carriei 
(1905)  numbered  13..353,844;  goods  carri<^i 
amounted  to  10,434,340  tons.  Cost  of  pri\’ste 
railways  to  the  same  date  was  479,788.772 
kronor;^  number  of  passengers  (1905),  28.34i).- 
930;  weight  of  goods,  18.623.820  tons.  In  1906, 
I16.16(f  ships  |)assed  through  the  canals.  The 
total  length  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
(exclusive  of  private  lines)  at  the  end  of  1907 
wuH  21,646  miles,  of  which  16.304  In'lnugcl  to 
the  state;  total  length  of  wires  164,109  miles, 
of  which  the  state  owned  149.332.  The  re- 
mainder was  railway  property.  There  wore  2632 
telegraph  offices,  which  transmitted  3.780.31> 
messages.  There  were  (1907)  3648  posi-ofTicef . 
total  |K>8t-o(Iicft  receipts,  19.651,075  kn.»D»»r: 

total  expenditures  17.842.211  kronor.  The  total 
numlier  of  ships  engaged  In  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  was  (1907),  2972,  of  742.361  tons;  ef 
which  1090,  of  488,362  tons,  were  steamen. 
In  1907,  36,088  vessels  of  9.873,00  tons  entered, 
and  35.964  of  9.792,000  cleared  at  the  ports. 

Finance.  The  krona  Ss  the  unit  of  value, 
and  is  worth  26.8  cents.  The  budget  for  19(8 
balanced  at  202,375.000  kronor;  for  1909,  st 
2*28.139,000. 

The  public  debt  stood,  January  1,  1909.  it 
515.375,715  kronor  (external,  462.824.385;  ia- 
ternal,  52,551.360). 

The  Hiksl>ank  lielnngs  to  the  State  and  is  the 
only  bank  of  issue.  It  is  capitalirod  at  50.000-- 
(MXI  krotmr,  has  a reserve  fund  of  9.455,000.  aad 
has  de)H>sits  amounting  to  61.139,167.  Its  bocis 
bulanc<Hl,  January  1,  1908,  at  3S2. 981.674 

kronor.  There  were  (1908)  19  conjoint^ 

resjH)nBihle  private  hanks,  with  a eollectnc 
capital  of  131,300,000  kronor,  83,868.000  reserre. 
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and  dcpoaits  amounting  to  607,277,802;  and  04 
joint-stock  banks  with  total  capital,  108,012,830 
kronor,  reserve  98,255,123,  and  deposits  to  the 
sum  of  706.434,783.  The  post-«>nice  aavfnga 
bank  (January  1,  1908)  had  506,070  depositors 
and  50,680.935  kronor  of  deposits;  other  savings 
banks,  1,470,119  depositors,  deposits  amounting 
to  688,614,100  kronor,  and  capital  and  reserve 
funds  to  the  sum  of  57,858,603.  The  private 
savings  banks  are  reported  to  have  had,  Juno 
I,  1909,  about  700.000  depositors,  and  about 
260,000,000  kronor  deposits. 

NA\Tf.  The  effective  navy  in  1909  included 
the  following;  12  armored  coast-defense  vessels 
of  42,560  tons;  1 armored  cruiser  of  4060  tons; 

7 armored  gunboats  of  3220  tons;  4 gunboats  of 
1860  tons;  6 torpedo  boat  destroyers;  27  first- 
class  torpedo  boats;  3 submarines.  In  addition 
there  were  school  ships,  dispatch  boats,  and 
various  obsolete  craft.  Several  torpedo  boats 
and  destroyers  and  one  submarine  were  building. 

Abmt.  Tlie  army  is  divided  into  six  divisions 
and  the  troops  of  Oottland  and  Boden.  It  em- 
braces 28  regiments  (81  battalions)  of  infantry; 

8 regiments  (50  squadrons)  of  cavalry,  0 re^- 
ments  and  1 corps  of  field  artillery  (60  batteries, 
of  which  3 are  horse  artillery,  12  howitzer  bat- 
teries, with  rapid  fire  guns) ; 1 regiment  (7 
batteries)  of  heavy  artillery,  1 regiment, (10 
companies)  of  fortress  artillery,  4 battalions 
(16  companies)  of  engineers,  and  0 battalions 
(18  comfwnies)  of  train.  The  war  organization 
of  a division  would  represent  2 brigades  of  in- 
fantry of  6 battalions,  1 regiment  of  four 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  1 regiment  of  field  artil- 
lery, with  11  batteries  of  which  two  are 
howitzers,  1 company  of  engineers,  pontoon 
eouipment,  telegraph  soction,  and  I battalion 
of  train.  The  active  army  in  1909  consisted  of 
2573  offleers,  464  employees,  2407  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  24.104  volunteers,  and  an  annual 
contingent  of  reerults,  making  a grand  total  of 
00.402  men  and  8734  horses.  In  addition  there 
were  on  leave  and  in  the  reserves.  302,850,  mak- 
ing a war  effective  of  303.342,  to  which  might 
be  added  the  Landstorm  of  about  170,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  the  King  acting  tlirmigh  a responsible 
Council  of  State,  and  the  legislative  power  in  a 
Diet  composed  of  two  Chambers.  The  First 
Chamber  has  150  members,  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincial councils  and  the  municipal  corporations; 
the  Second  Chamber,  230  members,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  The  King  in  1909  was 
Oustaf  V.  (born  June  16,  1858).  who  married, 
September  20,  1881,  Princess  Victoria  of  Baden, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  December  8,  1907. 
The  heir-apparent  is  Gustaf  Adolf,  born  Xovem- 
bor  11,  1882.  The  Council  of  State  of  .Tune  11, 
1909,  was  composed  as  follows:  Minister  of 

State,  S.  A.  A.  Lindman;  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
A.  F.  Taube;  .Justice,  G.  A.  Petersson;  Finance, 
C.  J.  G,  Swartz;  Interior,  Count  II.  E.  G. 
Hamilton;  Marine,  Count  C.  A.  Ehrensvilrd; 
War,  Major-General  0.  B.  Mabm;  Instruction, 
Dr.  P.  E.  Lindstrdm;  Agriculture,  S.  O.  Xy- 
landcr;  without  mirtfoHo,  C.  F.  W.  von  Heder- 
fftierna  and  K.  H.  von  Sydow. 

History 

Political  Aftaihs  and  Foreign  Belations. 
The  new  Riksdag  met  on  .lanuury  16.  The  gov- 
ernment announced  that  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 


budget,  a stamp  duty  and  a slight  increase  of 
the  income  tax  would  Im‘  propos«M.  One  of  the 
important  measures  of  the  session  was  the  elec- 
toral reform  law  providing  for  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  and  proportional  representation, 
which  was  carrieil  in  both  Chambers  by  large 
majorities.  In  July  a train  ferry  ta-rvice  !»• 
twi*en  Sa.Hsnitftch  in  Germany,  and  Trellehurg  in 
Sweden,  was  formally  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  German  Kaiser. 
Tl»e  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  decided  the 
frontier  dispute  Ijetween  Sweden  and  Norway 
on  OctoWr  23,  awarding  the  Grishadarne  is- 
lands, valuable  for  the  fisheries,  to  Sweden,  and 
Skjoette  Grnnd  to  Norway.  also  the  arti- 

cle Arbitration,  International. 

The  Great  Strike.  One  of  the  most  formid- 
able strikes  in  the  recent  history  of  labor  dis- 
putes occurred  in  Sweden  In  August.  It  arose 
from  a disagreement  between  the  (Ileneral  Asso- 
ciation of  Employers  and  the  General  Federation 
of  Labor  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  in  various 
classes  of  labor.  A series  of  comparatively  un- 
important labor  disputes  had  occurred  in  several 
trades,  including  the  paper  and  the  iron  and 
steel  industries.  In  some  instances  the  strikes 
were  provoked  by  lockouts,  the  employers  charg- 
ing the  workmen  with  breaking  their  contract*, 
and  not  complying  with  the  decisions  of  their 
central  organizations.  In  others,  strike  followed 
the  employers'  refusal  of  certain  demands.  Ef- 
forts at  official  mediation  having  failed,  the 
employers  declared  a lockout  which  involved 
about  80,000.  The  Labor  Feileration  thereupon 
declared  a strike  in  the  industries  affected  and 
later,  on  August  4,  a general  strike.  The  num- 
ber at  first  involved  was  124,000,  but  the  efforts 
to  bring  on  a genera!  strike  were  so  far  suc- 
cessful that  the  numl»er  rose  to  285.000.  This 
did  not,  however,  come  up  to  tl»e  expectations  of 
the  strikers,  w’ho  hoped  to  bring  out  all  the 
unions.  The  railway  employees  did  not  go  on 
strike,  nor  did  the  agricultural  laborers.  The 
total  numl)or  of  workmen  in  Sweden,  exclusive 
of  agricultural  laborers,  has  l>oen  e.stimated  at 
460.000.  The  agricultural  lal>orcr8  are  said  to 
numljcr  800.000.  Street  traffic  in  Stockholm  at 
the  bepnning  of  the  strike  was  virtually  at  a 
standstill;  shops  and  public  houses  were  closed; 
the  foreign  visitors  left  the  city,  and  there  was 
danger  for  a time  of  a shortage  of  food.  The 
King  intervened  on  August  7 with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties,  but  neither  appeared 
to  desire  mediation.  The  printers  went  on 
strike,  and  on  August  9 the  newspapers  an- 
nounce<l  that  they  would  cease  to  appear.  On 
the  following  day  the  I>nl>or  paper  was  the  only 
one  published.  Afterwards  the  others  were  re- 
sumed, but  on  a rcflijced  scale.  Early  in  the 
strike,  the  government,  with  the  approval  of 
(he  strikers  themselves,  prohibited  the  sale  of 
spirits.  This  measure  prove<l  so  effective  in  re- 
ducing drunkenness  and  maintaining  public 
order,  that  it  strengthened  the  arguments  of  the 
temperance  reformers,  who  demanded  that  the 
prohihifion  should  not  l>c  re|)caled  even  after 
the  strike  ended.  The  government  appointed  a 
commitbN*  in  .\ugust  to  consider  the  question  in 
its  financial  lH*arings,  that  is  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  withdraw  from  the  local  adminis- 
trating tins  source  of  revenue.  The  effect  of 
the  strike  was  greatly  mitigated  through  tho 
efforts  of  the  Public  Security  Brigade,  an  or- 
gnnization  of  volunteers  of  all  classes  who  biij>- 
plied  labor  for  such  services  as  were  especially 
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neccuary  to  the  public  safety  ami  welfare.  The 
places  of  nmny  strikers  were  taken  by  voluntary 
workers.  Tlio  community  did  not  support  the 
demands  of  the  lalxirers.  The  appeals  to 
solidarity  amon^  the  workmen  were  not  efTectivc. 
Within  tljo  first  few  weeks  the  numlM*r  of  work- 
men who  went  back  to  work  independently  was 
estimated  at  60.f)(»0.  The.  Federation  of  Ijibor 
ordered  all  employees  not  involved  in  the  orig- 
inal strike  to  go  back  to  work  on  September  11, 
and  by  the  middle  of  that  month  the  secondary 
strike  was  at  an  end.  At  the  end  (d  SeptemU*r 
the  government  apfM>inted  a conciliation  com- 
mittee to  try  and  adjust  dilTerences  between  the 
Federation  of  L»il>or  and  the  Kmployers*  Asso- 
ciation in  the  original  dispute,  out*  it  failed. 
At  that  time  00.000  were  stilt  reported  idle. 
Further  efforts  of  the  government,  in  Noveml>er, 
were  unsuccessful.  TI»e  employers,  however, 
agreed  to  end  tl«o  lockout  in  the  iron  industry. 
See  Strikes,  and  Arditratiox,  I5TKb.natioxal. 

BwiKMINO.  C.  M.  Daniels  of  the  New 
York  Athlotio  Club  again  demonstrated  in  1000 
that  he  has  no  equal  in  amateur  swimming 
circles.  Record  after  record  fell  l)efore  his 
prowess  during  the  year,  the  most  inif>ortant 
ones  recognly>ed  by  the  Record  Committe  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  I'nion  being:  220  yards, 

indoor,  8 turns,  2 minutes  25jf  seconds;  880 
yards,  outdoor,  7 turns,  12  minutes  18ji  sec- 
onds; 1-mile,  outdoor,  15  turns.  20  minutes  I0| 
seconds.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  compe- 
titions in  1009  were  held  at  various  times  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis, 
Montclair.  Philadelphia  and  Brookline,  Mass. 
The  impr>rtant  events  in  these  meets  and  the 
winners  of  each  were:  (Indimr)  6(».  100,  220 

and  500  yards,  C»  M.  Daniels;  (ouUloor)  440 
and  880  yards,  C.  M.  Daniels;  10  miles,  J.  H. 
Handy  of  the  Illinois  A.  C.;  400  yardN  relay 
(4  men,  100  yards  each),  C.  .\f.  Daniels,  O. 
Smith,  L.  B.  Goodwin  and  J.  H.  Rik*y  of  the 
New  York  A.  C. ; (indfwr)  200  yards,  breast 
stroke,  M.  Goessling  of  the  Missouri  A.  C.; 
(indoor)  fancy  diving,  F.  Bornamann  of  the 
Chicaj^  A.  A.;  (outdoor)  high  diving,  O.  W. 
Gaidxik  of  the  Chicago  A.  A.;  water  |k>1o,  Chi- 
cago A.  A.;  and  plunging,  A.  McCormack  of  the 
Brookline  8.  C. 

The  Canadian  amateur  championships  were 
held  at  Montreal.  R.  M.  Zimmerman  of  tlie 
Montreal  S.  C.  winning  the  40-  and  100-yard 
races  and  the  fancy  diving  event;  L.  Earl  of 
the  Montreal  A.  A.  A.  the  220-yard  raw*,  and 
£.  L.  Wilson  of  the  Montreal  A.  A.  A.  the  high- 
board  diving.  In  the  outd<H)r  championships 
)»eld  at  Ottawa  O.  Johnston  of  Ottaw-a  won  the 
60-  and  100-yard  races  and  Zimmeriiian  the 
high  and  variety  diving  events.  Tlie  English 
amateur  swimming  championships  were  won  by 
P.  Radmilovic  in  the  100  yards  and  by  T,  S. 
Battersby  in  the  220,  440,  500  and  880  yards 
ami  the  mile. 

The  Intercollegiate  championship  meet  held 
at  New  York  on  March  25  was  won  by  the 
University  of  IVnnsylvania  with  a total  of  27 
points.  Princ«’ton  finished  wcond  with  11 
points,  and  Yale  third  with  7 |K»ints.  Harvard, 
Columbia  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  falleil  to  sc<ire  a point.  In  water  polo 
Yale  and  Princeton  were  tied  for  the  highest 
hunurs  with  4 games  won  and  1 lost  each.  In 
tliu  plny-olT  Yale  won  by  a score  of  1 to  0.  No 
new  records  were  made  iu  the  intercollegiate 
meet. 


S W iNBUKNE,  Au;EBXO*r  CnaRLEfl.  Ao 
English  poet,  died  April  10,  1909.  He  wu 
born  in  l>mdon,  April  5,  1837,  the  son  of 
Admiral  Charles  Henry  Swinburne  and  the 
daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Ashburnbam. 
His  father  possessed  considerable  wealth  and 
ownwl  a beaiitlful  place  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  the  poet  spent  most  of  his  boyhood.  Be 
was  sent  to  Eton,  and  in  1856  went  to  Balliol 
College  at  Oxford.  There  he  btvanie  intimate 
with  a literary  set  which  includcMl  John  Nichol, 
T.  H.  Green.  K.  V.  Dicey  and  James  Brj’ce.  the 
present  British  .Amhassatlor  to  the  United 
States.  Ho  did  not  distinguish  himself  partic- 
ularly at  Oxford,  although  he  contributed  prose 
and  verse  to  a volume  called  I'ndcr  /raJaafe 
Papers,  editwl  by  John  Nichol.  He  left  Oxford 
without  having  taken  his  degree  in  18GO.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  traveled  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  visiting  Londor  at  Florence  in  1854. 
Shortly  before  this  tour  he  had  published  at 
his  own  exi>en8e  his  first  volume  of  poetry, 
containing  “The  Queen  Mother”  and  “Rosa- 
mund,” two  dramas  in  the  Shakespearean  style. 
Even  b(‘fore  this  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Rossetti,  Burne-Jonoa  and  William  Morris 
and  on  his  return  from  Europe  he  became 
closely  associated  with  this  group  of  pre-Ra- 
phaelites.  The  volume  of  verse  had  attracted  no 
groat  attention,  and  in  1865  he  published  4<a- 
lanta  in  Co/ydon,  a beautiful  lyric  drama  cast 
in  the  mold  of  ancient  traged\\  Tlii«  was  m 
well  received  that  Swinburne  was  hailed  as  a 
new  po4>tical  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  Duhlished  Chastclard.  This  was 
based  on  the  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
in  it  appeared  tlie  first  symptoms  of  Swin- 
burne’s eroticism,  and  it  was  as  violently  con- 
demned by  the  critics  os  .ifa/anla  had  been 
praised.  This  lie  followed  with  the  remarkable 
|MK‘ins  Fauaiine  and  Dolores,  which  cauM^d  even 
greater  sensation  than  Ckastclard.  So  great 
indeed  was  the  shock  to  the  British  mind  that 
when  Laua  IVncns  and  Othtr  Poems  and  Baf- 
lada  was  published  in  I860,  the  Britiah  pu^ 
lisher  suppressed  the  first  edition.  To  his 
critics  Swinburne  replied  with  unmeasured 
scorn  in  .Voles  on  Poems  and  PeWcirs,  pub- 
Jihlied  in  1806.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
poet  weiit  to  London  to  live.  an<l  passknl  much 
time  with  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  Whistler, 
Burne-Jiuies  and  Rossetti.  The  struggle  for  lib- 
erty then  going  on  in  Italy  excited  his  svm- 
pathy  ami  resulted  in  The  Fontj  of  Italy  (lS*C7) 
and  Sonfjs  lirfore  flunrisc  (1871).  In  the  mean- 
time had  np|)oare<I  several  lyrics  on  other 
themes,  of  which  the  finest  wns  .trc  Atquc  Vale 
(1868)  in  memory  of  Baudelaire.  He  continued 
the  history  of  Mary.  Queen  of  .Scots,  b**gun  in 
Chastclaril,  with  Bothxrell  in  1874,  and  after- 
wards cumpieted  it  in  Mary  Sittart  in  1881. 
Bothiccll  was  received  with  an  approval  which 
critics  for  the  most  part  had  withheld  from 
many  of  the  lyrics.  At  about  this  time  Sw'in- 
burne  turne«l  his  attention  to  prose  and  pub- 
lished a critical  study  of  Shakespeare  and  an 
essay  on  William  Blake.  Following  this  came 
Sonfjs  of  Springtide,  which  in  turn  was  fol- 
lowed !>y  .1/ary  Stuart,  noted  above.  In  1878 
appeared  a second  series  of  Poems  and  Ballads; 
the  great  odes  to  Victor  Hugo;  various  beau- 
tiful  sonnets  and  several  translations  from 
Villon.  In  1882  apfanirod  tlic  volume  entitled 
Trifttram  of  l^yonrsac  and  Other  Poems, 
wliicli  contaim'd  s<une  of  the  most  remark- 
able poetry  of  the  sea  ever  writUou  A 
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Century  of  7?oMn</r/«  apprare<l  in  1883,  and  in 
1KK4  A Mitinutinncr  I/oliday  and  Other  Poems. 
Marino  Falicro,  a trajfvdy,  followed  in  1885, 
and  another  trage<ly,  Liocrine,  in  1887.  A third 
series  of  Poems  and  Pallads  wnn  published  in 
1889;  The  Sisters,  a trage<ly  (181>2);  Astrophcl 
and  Other  Poems  (1804);  A Talc  of  lialcn 
(1806);  and  Rosamund,  Qwrrn  of  the  J.om^ 
hanln  (1809).  Late  in  the  poet’s  life  came  a 
number  of  proae  works,  among  them  being  a 
novel  entitled  /-ore’s  Cross  Currents,  which, 
published  in  1805,  did  not  excite  much  com* 
ment. 

On  the  death  of  Tennyson  the  judgment  of 
the  Knglish'Rpcaking  world  solectcil  Swinburne 
for  the  post  of  jx>et-laureate,  but  hia  early  atti- 
tude of  defiant  revolt  against  the  conventional 
8o<'ia1  order  and  against  kings  and  priests  pre- 
vented his  appointment,  though  he  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  the  greatest  surviving 
English  |M>et.  In  Ills  later  years  the  note  of 
ret^Ilion  was  less  violently  sounded  and  other 
feelings,  the  love  of  the  sea  and  little  chil- 
dren, held  a large  place  in  his  poems.  He 
holds  a unique  position  as  an  artist  in  verse 
by  his  unsurpassed  command  of  all  the  re- 
sources  of  metrical  technique.  He  invented  a 
numlwr  of  new  rhythmic  forihs  and  in  the  old 
which  ho  used  he  developed  new  beauties.  His 
work  in  prose  criticism  sufFcrs  from  his  faults 
of  passion  and  prejudice  and  occasionally  ex* 
aggeration.  Swinburne  was  said  by  those  who 
knew  him  well  to  have  a singular  lack  of  the 
sense  of  humor  and  this  occasionally  betrayed 
him  into  absurd  performances.  An  amusing 
example  of  this  was  on  the  occasion  of  a public 
dinner,  when  he  brought  a footstool  upon  which 
he  insisted  upon  sitting  literally  at  the  feet  of 
Robert  Browning.  lie  was  small  of  stature, 
standing  scarcely  five  feet  two  inelics,  and  was 
plight  of  frame  ami  lean.  In  spite  of  this  he 
had  a sound  constitution  and  led  a vigorous 
life.  He  was  a pow’crful  swimmer,  and  he  es* 
jK‘ciBlly  loved  walking,  in  which  ho  persevered 
without  regard  to  the  weather.  His  conversa- 
tional powers  were  uncommon  from  his  early 
youth,  nml  des7>ite  of  his  lack  of  humor  he  was 
noted  for  hia  ke<*nne88  of  wit.  Swinburne  will 
iimloubtedly  live  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  possibly  the  last  of  the  Victorian 
poets. 

SWINE.  See  Stock  Raising, 
S'WTTZERLAND.  A federal  republic  of 
central  Euroyio.  Capital,  Bern. 

Abea  and  Population.  Total  area.  15.975 
square  miles;  population  (1900),  3,315.443;  es- 
liiuatod,  1907,  3.525,25(1.  Of  the  population  in 
IflOO,  2,312.949  spoke  (Jerm.an,  730.917  French, 
221,182  Italian,  38.651  Roumnnseh,  11.744  other 
lan^ioges.  Of  the  22  cantons,  15  are  German, 
6 French,  one  is  Italian,  and  one  Roumnnseh 
and  Italian.  There  were,  in  1908,  27.637  mar- 
ria^fe.s,  99.464  births  (including  stillbirths),  00,. 
020  deaths  (stillborn  .3223).  Bern  had  (1009) 
78.500  inhabitants;  Zurich.  183.500;  Basel, 
129,000;  Geneva.  121,200;  Lausanne,  60.000; 
St.  Gallcn,  55.400;  Chaux-de-Fond.s.  38.700; 
Tjuccrne,  36,200;  Bienne,  28,800;  Winterthur, 
27,700. 

Education.  Education  is  controlled  by  can- 
tonal nnd  coranmnal  nutlmritieM;  there  is  no 
centra lis'Ation.  Priiiiary  instruction  is  free  nnd 
nominally  compulsory:  atUmdiince  is  not 

xtrictly  enforced  in  t)»e  Roman  t’atholic  ean- 
toxi0.  There  were  in  1905  4362  primary  schools. 


exclusive  of  infant,  with  11,183  teachers  and 
502,211  pupils;  609  secondary  schools,  with 
1794  teacliers  and  46,904  pupils;  42  middle 
schools  (preparatory),  with  892  teachers  and 
12,781  pupils;  and  43  normal  schools  with  2885 
students.  There  are  a few  special  schools,  and 
six  universities.  Illiteracy  is  rare  in  the  Prot- 
estant cantons. 

Entire  religious  toleration  prevails,  except 
that  the  order  of  Jesuits  is  debarred  in  the 
confines  of  the  Confederation.  Tliere  were,  ao- 
Cf»rding  to  the  census  of  1900,  1,916,157  Prot- 
estants, 1,379,664  Roman  Catholics,  and  12,264 
Jew's. 

Induhtbies.  Tlie  Confederation,  with  its  nu- 
merous and  highly  developed  industries,  is 
largely  depimdent  upon  the  outside  world  for 
its  supply  of  raw  materials.  The  problem  of 
housing  and  feeding  its  large  industrial  popu- 
lation is  IsToniing  more  and  more  a vital  one 
for  Switzerland.  Though  wages  arc  good,  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  out  of  proportion. 
Cereals,  flour,  meat,  sugar,  etc.,  are  imported 
in  increasing  quantities.  Switzerland  ha»  no 
coal,  no  iron,  no  copper. 

Agriculture  is  pursued  by  about  300.000  peas- 
ant proprietors  (1,067.905  of  the  total  popula- 
tion). Of  the  total  productive  area,  16.4  per 
cent.  under  crops  and  gardens,  18.7  per  cent, 
under  fruit,  35.8  per  cent,  under  gras«  and 
meadow,  29  per  cent,  under  forest.  Of  the  total 
area,  28.4  per  cent,  is  unproductive.  Rye,  oats, 
potatoes,  the  vine,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  grown,  and 
cheese  and  condensed  milk  are  manufacture<l. 
There  were  (1903)  2,080,297  cattle.  161,936 
horses,  219,438  sheep,  5.55,261  swine,  and  354,- 
634  goats.  Of  the  2,105,214  acres  of  forest, 
1,403,732  acres  liclong  to  municipalities,  etc., 
600,855  to  private  persons,  01,587  to  the  can- 
tons. Federal  supervision  extends  over  1,110,- 
270  acres.  See  Forestry. 

There  were,  in  1905,  242,643  indusirial  and 
oommercial  establishments,  and  71.413  home 
industrial  enterprises.  Silks,  cottons,  linen, 
lace,  thread,  W(K>lens.  leather,  gloves,  pottery, 
watches  ami  clocks,  and  tobacco  and  snuil  are 
repreM'htalive  manufactures.  Tlie  output  of  tho 
breweries  (177)  in  1906  was  2,392,693  hecto- 
litres. Tlie  sale  of  alcohol,  etc.,  amounted  in 
1907*8  to  58.667  metric  quintals  of  liquors  for 
use  as  beverages  and  61,875  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. The  output  of  salt  (1906)  was  676,223 
quintals;  of  cement,  535,841  metric  tons.  The 
number  of  cotton  spindles  in  operation  March 
1,  1909,  was  1,493.012. 

Commerce.  The  special  trade  for  three  years 
is  given  in  francs  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page. 

Germany  contributed  imports  valued  at  512,- 

702.000  francs,  and  received  exports  to  the  sum 
of  239,881,000;  France.  283,577.000  and  117,- 
211,000;  Italy,  171.852,000  and  02.185.000; 
AuRtria-Hniigary,  98,8.35,000  and  64.054.000; 
Great  Britain,  87.012.000  and  178.538.(K)0; 
United  States,  60,660,000  and  111.796.000; 
Russia,  49J)70,000  and  32,814,000;  Belgium, 

31454.000  nnd  18..562.000;  Rumania,  28.591.000 
and  6,780.000.  Russia  and  Rumania  supply  a 
large  part  of  the  wheat  import;  cattle  coma 
from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary  and  France;  flour 
(alx)ut  two-thirds)  from  (lermany,  and  sugar 
from  France,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary. 

Communications,  the  total  length  of  rail- 
ways in  1908  was  3170  miles.  Four  of  tho 
muin  linos  (1538  miles)  have  Ixreii  taken  over 
by  the  state,  and  a flfth,  the  St,  Gothard,  was 
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Imports: 

M fifliandlse  

Prcolous  meluls  (money)  

Total  

Exports: 

Merchandise  

Precious  metals  (money)  

Total  


1906 

1.469.a&9.49g 

85,134,93« 


1.554.194, 433 


1.074.963.662 

28.490.999 

1.103.359,461 


1907 

1,687,426.688 

48.745.803 


1.736,172.491 


1.152.938,269 

36,041,858 


1,188.980,117 


1908 

1.487.149.15? 

46.827.444 


1.533,974.403 


1.038.437.322 

31.365.553 

1.059.80X875 


to  Im*  acqiiiroil  hy  April,  In  1907  there 

were  5r>23  miles  of  telepraph  lines,  with  27.316 
miles  of  wires:  10.913  miles  of  telephone  lines, 
with  180. H40  of  wires.  There  were  (1908)  1823 
post-oOices. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  franc, 
worth  19.3  cents.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
are  piven  for  four  years  in  francs  aa  follows 
(1909  budget); 


1906 

1907 

Revenue 

. ...  133,395.482 

145.914.260 

Expenditure 

....  128.656.8T3 

139,810,086 

1908 

1909 

Revenue 

....  147.391.128 

149,070.000 

Expenditure 

150, 879.3^6 

164.400.000 

Tl>e  main  sources  of  revenue  and  the  chief 
items  of  expenditure  were  estimateil  in  1900 
as  follows:  Revenue — Customs,  00.042.000 

francs;  posts,  53.443.1300;  telegraphs,  14,863,- 
700;  from  state  property,  enpital  invested,  etc., 
5.202.019;  military,  3.8W.140;  commerce,  agri- 
culture. industry  677.750;  railways,  123,650. 
Expenditure — Posts,  52.683.200  francs;  war, 
40.192.344;  interior,  16,165.508;  telegraphs, 
14,863.700;  commerce,  etc.,  11.946.670;  debt  in- 
terest, amortization,  administration,  etc.,  7,670,- 
825;  customs.  7.528.0.50;  railways.  .527^100.  The 
total  public  debt  amounted,  January  1,  1009,  to 
100.908.317  francs. 

Of  the  36  hanks  of  issue  existent  in  1006, 
11  had  waived  their  right  of  emis.Hion  Decern- 
1st  31,  1908.  Those  remaining  had  paid-up 
capital  amounting  to  203.042.500  francs;  aver- 
age note  circulation,  98,831,637.  The  National 
Rank,  which  (‘ommencixl  operations  June  20, 
1907,  will  ultimately  b<*  the  only  hank  of  issue. 

Akmy.  The  army  la  a national  militia  in 
which  service  is  universal  and  compulsory  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  49,  with  few  exemp- 
tions except  for  physical  disability,  and  those 
who  are  excused  or  rejected  pay  certain  taxes. 
l’|K)n  entering  the  service  the  recruit  goes  to 
the  Auszug  or  £lite,  wliere  he  sp(>nds  13  years 
(10  years  for  cavalry),  with  annual  peruKls 
of  service.  Twelve  years  is  spent  in  the  Rand- 
wehr,  where  there  is  one  training  of  11  days, 
and  six  in  the  Landsturm,  which  is  divided  into 
arme<l  ” and  “ unarmcnl  ” branches,  the  for- 
mer ladng  annually  insjieeted  and  containing  in 
addition  to  those  coming  from  the  Auszug  and 
I.,andwehr  all  those  able  to  liear  arms  but  who 
have  not  lanm  train«*d.  The  “ unarme<l  ” divi- 
sion comprises  those  available  as  non-cnmhnt- 
anls.  The  Aiisrug  comprisjHl  106  battalions  of 
infantry,  aggregating  95,169  men.  36  sqimdnms 
of  cavalry  with  four  main  gun  companies 
amouutiiig  to  5U83.  There  were  78  held  aud 


mountain  batteries,  12  companies  of  fortress 
artillery  and  10  foot  companies,  aggregating 
17,913  men.  and  engineers  and  technical  troops 
to  the  number  of  5388.  These  various  serrice 
and  administrative  divisions  brought  the  total 
for  tlie  Auszug  to  136.661  men.  The  l>and- 
wehr  compris<^  36  battalions  of  infantry, 
amounting  to  48,337 ; 36  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
numbering  3890;  6595  artillery,  2501  engineers 
and  technical  troops,  and  other  organizations, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  68.113,  so  that  the 
total  peace  effective  of  the  Swiss  army  in  1909 
was  206,325.  In  the  Swiss  army  there  haa  been 
a gradual  decrease  in  strength,  due  in  part  to 
increased  strictness  in  the  examination  of  re- 
cruits. Thus  the  effective  strength  has  grad- 
ually fallen  from  151,766  in  1901  to  138.798  in 
1900.  During  that  time  the  cavalry  has  in- 
creased from  4641  to  5113  men  and  the  supply 
of  remounts  has  been  extended  and  better  or- 
ganized. A total  of  74.825  horses,  19.511  heavy 
draft  horses,  and  2231  mules  for  mountain 
services  were  registered.  The  Landsturm.  in 
which  service  was  being  shortened  in  pursuance 
of  the  law  of  1007  increasing  the  length  of  the 
earlier  periods,  was  organized  in  its  armed  divi- 
sion into  06  battalions  of  from  3 to  6 enm- 
panies,  with  an  eff<*ctivc  strength  of  64,067  mm. 
In  addition  to  infantry,  other  branches  of  the 
service  were  represented,  and  in  1909  it  was 
decided  to  include  mounted  troops.  The 
strength  of  the  Landsturm  in  1009  was  esti- 
mated at  300,000. 

OovKBNMENT.  Tlic  cxecutivc  authority  is 
vested  in  a federal  council  of  seven  members 
eh*cte<i  for  three  years  hy  the  National  Assem- 
bly. and  presided  over  hy  the  President  of  the 
Confederation,  who,  with  the  Vice-President,  is 
electe<i  for  one  year  hy  the  Assembly  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Council.  Tlie  legiv 
lative  power  resides  in  tl»e  National  Assembly, 
consisting  of  two  Chambers — the  National  Coou- 
cil,  of  167  members,  popularly  electe<l.  and  tbe 
Council  of  State,  of  44  members,  chosen  by  the 
cantons.  Within  its  boundaries  each  canton  m 
sovereign,  excepting  for  the  restrictions  imposed 
up<m  all  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Presi- 
dent (January  1 to  D«*cember  31,  1909),  Dr.  Jl 
Deuclier;  Vice-President,  R,  Comtesse.  TV 
heads  of  departments  (1909)  were;  Intcriof. 
M.  E.  Ruchot;  War,  E.  MClller;  Justice  aod 
police.  Dr.  E.  Brenner;  Commerce,  Industry, 
and  Agriculture,  J.  A.  Sebobinger;  Posts  a^ 
Railways,  Dr.  L.  Forrer. 

History.  Criticism  of  the  present  electoral 
system — srru/in  de  Ihte  and  almoliite  majorilic* 
— was  renewed  after  the  elections  of  OcUdier 
25.  1908,  and  the  movement  for  proporti*»Rx5 
reprefwntation  was  revived.  In  these  electioai 
147  of  the  105  deputies  were  re^'dected  to  tW 
National  Council.  Only  two  of  the  old 
h<T8  failed  of  reidection.  the  other  changra  V 
ing  due  to  deaths  or  resignations.  The  tf*” 
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mechanical  uniformity  waa  fahown  in  the  elec- 
tiona  to  the  Federal  Council.  Thua  representa* 
tion  did  not  conform  to  the  actual  atate  of 
political  parties  and  any  party  not  able  to  con- 
trol a majority  was  forced  into  incongruous 
alliances,  as  for  example,  at  Zurich,  where  Rad- 
icals, Liberals  and  Conservatives  united  against 
Socialists;  at  Bern,  where  Radicals  and  Con- 
servatives did  the  same,  and  in  the  Canton  of 
Thurgau  and  St.  Gall,  where  Catholics,  Con- 
servatives, Socialists  and  Democrats  united 
against  Radicals.  These  points  had  been  often 
urged  against  the  system  by  the  advocates  of 
proportional  representation.  In  1000  tlic  ques- 
tion of  proportional  representation  had  been 
submitted  to  popular  vote  and  failed  by  a large 
majority,  but  its  champions  now  believed  that 
ublie  opinion  had  changed.  On  January  10, 
009.  at  a meeting  at  Zurich  it  was  (Wided 
to  begin  at  once  to  secure  the  necessary  50,000 
signatures  for  the  referendum.  The  Radicals 
being  strongly  intrenclied,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  other  parties  should  present  a united  front. 
The  Catholics,  however,  seemed  uncertain  or 
even  hostile;  so  success  was  doubtful. 

Tlte  400th  anniversary  of  Calvin's  birth  was 
celebrated  at  Genova  on  July  10.  A serious 
crisis  in  the  watch  trade  was  reportetl  in  Sep- 
tember. It  was  attributed  to  the  British  pat- 
ent laws,  the  American  tariff,  the  competition 
of  the  recently  opened  foreign  factories,  and 
the  money  stringency  among  the  well-to-do 
classes.  Karly  in  November  the  budget  esti- 
mates were  submitted:  Receipts  estimated  at 

154.130,000  francs;  expenditures  at  159,450,000 
francs;  deficit,  5,320,000  francs. 

STNOE^  John  Millinoton.  An  Irish 
dramatist  and  poet,  died  March  24,  1009.  Ho 
was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1871,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College.  He  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  joined  with  him  in  the 
movement  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient  Irish 
langtinge  and  drama.  With  Yeats  and  I^dy 
Gregory  he  was  identified  with  the  con<!uct  of 
the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin,  the  idea  of  which 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a national  drama. 
Synge’s  first  plays.  Ridern  to  the  Rea  and  The 
Rhado\c  of  the  Glen,  were  produced  In  1005. 
They  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  a 
dramatist  of  a high  order.  In  Um;  same  year  he 
wrote  The  Veil  of  the  8aint».  Perhaps  his  most 
remarkable  work  waa  The  Plat/boy  of  the  UVsf- 
em  World.  This  was  produced  at  the  Abl)ey 
Theatre  in  1006.  The  first  performance  ended 
in  a riot,  and  for  a long  time  afterwards  dis- 
cussions concerning  it  oeeupieil  the  Irish  press. 
In  1008  he  published  The  Tinkcr^a  Wedding, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  waa  engaged  on 
another  Irish  play  called  Deirdre.  Synge  was 
considered  by  many  the  first  of  the  group  of 
young  Irish  poets.  Ho  possessed  great  imagina- 
tion and  a rare  delicacy  of  style.  His  sharp 
attacks  on  Irish  institutions  and  conventions 
provoked  bitter  resentment  in  some  political  and 
religious  quarters. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  at  Sj'racuso,  N.  Y., 
founded  in  1870.  The  attendance  in  1909  was 
3201.  with  239  members  of  the  faculty.  There 
were  in  the  library  7H..321  Itoiind  volumes,  and 
23.977  unlKUind.  During  the  year  gifts  were  re- 
ceive<l  to  the  value  of  $139,711.  Among  the 
changes  in  the  faculty  were  the  resignations  of 
E<lwin  L.  E^rp,  professor  of  sociology,  and  Earl 


E.  Sperry,  professor  of  history.  The  former 
waa  8Ucc<^ed  by  Philip  Parsons,  and  the  latter 
by  J.  W.  Wrench  and  E.  P.  Tanner.  M.  W. 
Blackman  was  ap|>ointe<l  to  the  department  of 
zoology,  and  Warren  Hildilch  to  the  department 
of  chemistry.  Professor  Lisgar  Kckhart  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  department  of  philosophy,  and 
Harold  H.  Brown  to  the  department  of  chemis- 
try. Tlie  productive  funds  of  the  college 
amount  to  about  $1,950.(MM),  and  the  total  in- 
enmo  to  about  $1,110,000.  The  chancellor  is 
Rev.  J.  R.  Day,  LL.  D. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE,  Excavations 
i.N.  See  Arch.«olo<iy. 

TABS,  Joii.N  Dannistcr.  An  American 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  educator  and  a 
poet  of  exceptional  lyric  powers,  died  November 
19,  1909.  He  was  Ixirn  in  Amelia  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1845,  and  served  through  the  Civil  War 
in  the  Southern  navy,  becoming  in  1804  a pris- 
oner of  war.  He  studied  music  in  Baltimore  and 
taught  in  St.  Paul’s  School  in  that  city,  and  in 
Racine  College,  Michigan.  In  1872  he  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  in  1872-4,  he  was  a 
student  at  St.  Charles  College,  Maryland,  arul 
instructor  of  F'nglisli  there  in  1875,  and  at 
various  other  periods  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  the  last  months  of  his  Hfe  his  eyesight 
failed  and  ho  bc-came  entirely  blind.  He  was 
the  author  of  t*orma;  Lyrics;  .4n  Or(tirc  to 
Mary;  Rules  of  English  Grammar;  Poems  Grow 
and  Gay,  18!M);  Two  Lyrics,  1900;  Quips  and 
Quiddities,  1907. 

TAFT,  Wuxiam  Howard.  Inaugurated 
twenty-seventh  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  .March  4,  1909.  The  chief  events  dealing 
with  his  administration  will  be  found  in  the 
article  United  STATtre,  under  Administrafion, 
Foreign  Relations,  and  other  titles,  and  in 
general  in  the  articles  throughout  the  work 
dealing  with  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  September 
6,  1857,  the  son  of  Alphonso  Taft,  who,  after 
having  held  many  important  judicial  oflices,  was 
Secretary  of  War  in  1876,  and  United  States 
Minister  to  Austria-Hungary,  18H3-5,  and  to 
Russia  in  1885.  William  Howard  Taft  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  C'incinnati  and  at 
Yale  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1878. 
Ho  waa  admitted  t«>  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  in  May,  1880,  and  in  the  same 
year  acted  ns  law'  reporter  to  the  Cincinnati 
He  was  appointinl  assistant  pros«>eiiting 
attorney  in  January,  1881,  and  resigned  in 
March,  1882,  to  lH*come  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  first  district  of  Ohio,  under 
President  Arthur.  This  olflce  he  resigned  in 
1883  to  enter  the  practice  of  law.  at  wliich  he 
continued  until  March,  1887.  In  that  month 
and  year  he  was  appointed  by  (Jovernor  For- 
aker  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  in  .April,  1888,  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  himself  in  this  court.  He  resigned 
in  February,  1890,  to  liecome  Solicitor-General 
of  the  Unitinl  States  under  the  app»»intinent 
of  President  Harrison,  and  from  this  oflico 
in  turn  he  resigned  in  March,  1892,  to  iHH'ome 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
sixth  judicial  circuit.  In  1896  he  la-came 
professor  ami  dean  of  the  law  department  of 
the  1’niversity  of  Cincinnati.  He  resigne<I  in 
March,  1900,  the  circuit  jmlg«*s|jip  and  the  dean- 
.ship,  and  IwcaJne  by  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent .McKinley,  president  of  the  United  States 
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Phtlippin<*  CoimninBion.  nnd  on  July  4,  1001, 
he  tecamo  tl»e  flr«t  civil  governor  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  After  a brilliant  administration 
of  this  post,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War^ 
takinfr  office  February  1,  1904.  While  in  this 
offioo  he  visite<l  Panama,  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Cuba.  In  his  official  capacity,  and  succeeded 
in  ameliorating  unfavorable  conditions  which 
prevailed  In  those  countries.  He  was  nominated 
for  President  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention on  .Tune  1(1,  1908,  by  702  out  of  the 
total  of  980  votes,  and  in  the  election  which 
followed  he  defeated  Williara  J.  Bryan  by  a 
popular  vote  of  7.811.143  to  0,328,601,  and  by 
an  electoral  vote  of  321  to  102. 

TALCOTT,  Alfred  BrssELi,  An  American 
journalist  and  lecturer,  died  November  22,  1909. 
He  was  bom  at  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  in  1825. 
He  became  interested  in  electrical  development 
In  Boston  in  1843.  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  electrical  work  in  New  York.  He  took  part 
in  rebuilding  the  old  telegraph  lines  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  and  in  1859  went 
to  Washington  as  manager  of  a telegraph  com- 
pany. In  18(12  he  became  a war  corespondent 
for  the  New  York  JlertiM,  and  reported  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Momtor  and  .1/em‘mae. 
He  is  said  to  have  operated  the  first  field  tele- 
graph line  used  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  con- 
nected with  newspapers  in  Washington  for  many 
years  after  the  war,  and  in  1892  l>ecame  elec- 
trician of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

TAHIFF.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  sec- 
ond Roosevelt  administration,  sentiment  in  the 
Republican  party  in  favor  of  a revision  of  the 
tariff  appeared  very  strong,  especially  in  the 
Middle  West.  Even  the  advocates  of  extreme 
protection  admitted  that  in  the  decade  since  the 
Dingley  law  w*ent  into  efleet,  business  condi- 
tions had  changed  so  radically  that  revision  of 
many  of  the  tariff  schedules  had  become  impera- 
tive. A pledge  of  tariff  revision  was  eml>o<lie<l 
in  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1908, 
and  the  leaders  of  that  party  reached  an  agree- 
ment that  the  work  of  revision  should  be  carried 
out  In  a special  session  of  Congress  to  be  called 
immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Taft.  In  anticipation  of  this  special  session, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  business 
of  revision,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  tariff  tlirough  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  1908,  and  collected 
an  immense  mass  of  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  the  protected  interests,  from  importers 
nnd  other  persons  likely  to  be  affected  ^ the 
revision  of  schedules,  t’pon  the  basis  of  such 
information,  a tentative  bill  was  drafted  by  the 
Ways  and  Cleans  Committee  before  the  close  of 
the  regular  session. 

Tl»e  schedules  of  the  Dingley  act  that  were 
generally  Iwlieved  to  be  most  in  need  of  revision 
were  those  relating  to  inm  and  steel  nnd  their 
manufactures;  wood  pulp  nnd  paper;  sugar; 
hides  and  leather  and  leather  manufactures; 
lumber;  and  petroleum.  In  all  these  cases 
powerful  combinations  had  grown  up  under  the 
slielter  of  the  tariff;  and  the  demand  for  tariff 
revision  was  in  large  measure  reinforced  by 
the  demand  for  a more  efficacious  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  combination  than  that  afforded  by 
the  Federal  nnd  State  Anti-Trust  laws.  Very 
little  attention  was  Ix'stowed  tipon  the  textile 
sciicdules;  it  was  generally  believed  that  some 


of  the  textile  duties  were  too  high;  but  that 
eqiiali/Jition,  ratlier  than  re<luction.  of  duties 
was  desirable.  It  was  anticipated  that  very 
marked  reductions  would  be  made  in  many  items 
of  other  schedules,  such  as  chemicals,  glass  and 
eartlienwarc,  and  that  the  tendency  of  revision 
would  Im»  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade. 

The  work  of  revision  was  first  undertaken  by 
the  House,  immediately  upon  the  reassembling 
of  Congress  in  special  session.  A bill  was  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Payne,  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  was  passed  after 
prolonged  debate  on  April  9.  This  bill,  which 
served  as  a basis  for  the  act  of  1909,  placed 
iron  ore  on  the  free  list,  and  made  material 
reductions  on  iron  and  steel  and  their  manu- 
factures; on  chemicals,  coal,  hides  and  lumber. 
Petroleum  and  its  products  were  placed  on  the 
free  list.  A considerable  number  of  the  textile 
duties  were  increastul,  and  the  duties  on  gloves 
and  hosiery  were  advanced  so  materially  as  to 
occasion  vigorous  opposition,  especially  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  bill  provided  for  free  trade 
with  the  Philippines,  with  a limitation,  how- 
ever, upon  the  amounts  of  sugar  and  tobacco 
that  might  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
duty  free.  The  bill  also  provided  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a system  of  maximum  and  minimum 
duties,  to  l>e  employed  as  a means  for  com- 
pelling commerrial  concessions  on  the  part  of 
foreign  countries.  In  principle,  the  minimum 
duties  were  to  be  fixed  at  a level  giving  satis- 
factory protection,  while  the  maximum  duties 
were  to  represent  an  addition  of  20  to  25  per 
cent,  to  the  minimum  duties. 

On  April  12  a substitute  measure,  known  as 
the  Aldrich  bill,  was  reported  in  the  Senate. 
Tliis  bill  made  even  fewer  concessions  to  the 
revision  sentiment  than  did  the  Payne  bill.  It 
presented  a new  schedule  of  silk  and  its  manu- 
factures. substituting  specific  duties  generally 
for  tlie  ad  r<i/orcm  duties  of  the  Dingley  law. 
The  cottons  schedule  w.as  also  thoroughly  re» 
vised,  on  the  same  principle.  In  both  eases 
very  few  reductions  in  duty  wore  made,  and 
numerous  oxlvanees  were  in  evidence.  Iron  ore, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the 
House  bill,  was  given  a duty  of  25  cents  a ton; 
the  rates  on  rough  lumber  were  fifty  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  House  bill;  the  counterraxl- 
ing  rates  of  the  Dinglev  law  on  petroleum  and 
its  products,  which  hatf  given  these  products  a 
high  degree  of  prottx!tion,  were  retained.  The 
excesses  of  the  House  bill  in  the  items  of  glovef 
nnd  hosiery  were  avoided,  hut  the  Senate  bill, 
as  a w'hole,  offered  a decidedly  smaller  conce^ 
sion  to  the  revisionists  than  did  the  House  bill. 
As  a consequence  of  the  extreme  character  of 
the  bill,  a powerful  group  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators from  the  Middle  West,  known  as  the 
“ insurgents,”  carried  on  a vigorous  campaign 
against  it.  The  bill  was  nevertheless  forced  to 
passage  on  July  8. 

On  July  12  the  Conference  Committee  took 
up  the  tariff  project.  The  measure  prepared 
by  the  committee  was  in  the  nature  of  a o'bi- 

fromisp,  but  largely  through  the  influence  of 
'resident  Taft  the  more  nin<icrate  provisions 
of  the  Hous<»  bill  were  reflected  in  the  compro 
rnise  hill.  This  bill  was  rcportetl  to  the  two 
Houses  on  July  29.  and  was  promptly  pai.»ed 
by  the  House.  In  the  Senate  the  measure  wa# 
attacked  vigorously  by  the  insurgents,  but  it 
was  passe<I  unamended  on  August  5,  and  on 
the  same  day  received  the  President’s  signsture. 
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This  art.  |>optilnr1y  known  as  the  Parne-AUlrich 
law,  iH  nnicinlly  dosi^naiod  as  “An  Act  to 
Provide  Revenue,  Ek]uaii7Q  Duties,  and  Kneour- 
the  IndithlrieB  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  Purposes.” 

Tlio  tarifT  schedules  materially  afTect<‘d  by 
the  new'  law  are:  Metals  and  manufactures 

thereof;  cotton  manufactures;  silk  and  silk 
manufactures;  chemicals,  oils  and  paints;  him* 
ber;  pa]x*r  pulp  and  paper;  hides  and  leather 
and  leather  products. 

In  the  metal  schedules  the  jjeneral  tendency 
is  in  the  direction  of  lower  duties.  Iron  ore 
was  reduced  from  40  cents  p<*r  ton  under  the 
Dingley  law  to  16  cents  undiT  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  law.  Pig  iron  was  reduced  from  $4 
per  ton  to  $2.50;  scrap  iron,  from  $4  to  $1. 
Steel  rails  were  reducetl  from  $7.H4  per  ton  to 
$3.P2.  Structural  steel  received  a nominal  reduc- 
tion from  $10  to  and  $8;  hut  puncheil  struc- 
tural steel — the  only  form  ready  for  use  with- 
out further  manufacture — was  given  a duty  rep- 
resenting 40  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Dingley 
rate.  The  cheaper  forms  of  boiler  plate  received 
a reduction  in  duty  of  40  per  cent.  Steel  ingots 
and  similar  products,  valued  at  less  than  24 
cents  per  pound,  received  a reduction  in  duty 
of  2 per  cent.;  those  valued  at  over  24  cents 
per  pound  received  advances  in  duty  ranging 
from  28  to  70  per  cent.  Iron  and  steel  wire 
of  the  lower  grades,  which  had  N'cn  dutiable  at 
IJ  cents  |>er  pound,  was  reduced  to  one  cent. 
The  rates  on  many  classt«  of  cutlery  were  ma- 
terially advanced.  Common  ra/.ors,  unfmislied, 
received  an  advance  amounting  to  220  per  cent, 
of  fhe  old  rate.  Finished  razors,  valued  at  $1 
to  $1.50  per  dozen,  received  an  advance  of  05 
per  cent.  The  duty  on  nickel  and  its  alloys 
was  advanced  from  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to 
60  per  cent.  Zinc  ore,  which  hud  b*‘en  free, 
was  made  dutiable  at  one  cent  per  pound  of 
zinc  content. 

Tho  cottons  schedule  was  subjected  to  more 
thoroughgoing  revision  than  any  other.  In  this 
schodtile  specific  rates  were  largely  substituted 
for  tho  o«  valorem  rates  of  the  Dingley  law, 
and  an  elaliorate  scheme  of  classification  ac- 
cording to  weight,  nuinlK>r  of  threads  and  value 
was  a<lopted.  The  elFect  of  the  revision  is  prac- 
tically to  retain  the  Dingley  rates  on  the  lowest 
grades  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  to  advance  duties 
progressively  on  the  higher  grades.  Colton 
cloth,  bleaclied,  counting  not  over  100  thieads 
to  the  souare  inch  and  valued  at  nine  cents  a 
yard  or  le.ss,  retained  the  Dingley  rate;  valued 
at  nine  to  eleven  cents,  it  takesi  a rate  22  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  Dingley  rale;  valued  at 
cloven  to  twelve  cents,  a 45  per  cent,  increase 
in  rate;  valued  at  twelve  to  fifteen  cents,  a 07 
per  cent,  increase;  valued  at  fifteen  to  sixteen 
cents,  a 60  per  cent,  increase;  valued  at  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  c<*nta,  a 75  per  cent,  increase. 
Similar  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  higher 
grade  goods  upi>enr  throughout  the  cottons 
schedule,  and  are  explainable  cm  tin*  ground 
that  the  American  nuuuifacturer  meets  with 
foreign  <x>nipc*tition  only  in  goods  of  the  higher 
gradem.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
cottons  schedule  is  the  heavy  increase  in  the 
duties  on  mercerized  cloth.  All  grades  of  mer- 
cerized cloth  received  an  advance  in  duty  rang- 
ing from  12  to  100  ]>er  cent.,  and  emnparaf ively 
few  gratloB  were  advanced  less  than  30  |>er  Cimt 
The  duties  on  cotton  hosiery  were  advanced  33 
per  cent,  on  the  lower  grades  and  22  jier  cent. 


on  the  higher,  reflecting  the  fact  that  foreign 
competition  is  more  severe  in  the  cheajMjr 
grades  than  in  the  dearer. 

In  tho  silk  scIuhIuIc  a large  number  of  ad 
valorem  duties  are  rcplace<i  by  specifis  duties; 
most  of  the  changes  represent  an  o<lvance.  No 
general  principle  is  discernible  in  the  revision 
of  this  schedule;  in  some  cases  the  cheaper 
grades  ore  subjected  to  the  greater  advancefir, 
in  other  cases  tho  dearer  grades.  Woven  fabrics 
dyed  in  the  thread  and  containing  less  than  30 
per  cent,  of  silk  received  an  increase  of  duty 
amounting  to  79  per  <Hmt,  of  the  Dingley  rates; 
similar  fabrics  containing  30  to  45  piT  cent, 
of  silk  received  an  increase  of  45  piT  cent.; 
fabrics  containing  45  piT  cent,  of  silk  and  over 
received  no  increase  whatever. 

In  the  chemicals  schedule  the  most  note* 
worthy  item  U petroleum  and  its  products, 
which  is  placed  on  the  free  list.  Tliese  prod- 
ucts had  received  protection  amounting  to  vir- 
tually 100  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  coun- 
tervailing provision  of  the  Dingley  low.  Sul- 
phur was  reduced  from  $8  per  ton  to  $4;  borax 
from  5 cents  per  pound  to  2 cents;  bicarbonate 
of  soda  from  | ot  a cent  per  pound  to  ft  of  a 
cent.  Crude  barytes  were  advanced  from  76 
cents  per  ton  to  $1.60  per  ton,  and  many  other 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paint  were 
advanced.  The  general  otTcct  of  the  new  law 
is  slightly  to  increase  the  duty  on  chemicals. 

The  duties  on  unfinished  himlier,  which  had 
ranged  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand  board  feet, 
under  tho  Dingley  law,  are  cut  to  50  cents  and 
$1.25.  The  dilTerential  applied  to  finished  lum- 
ber under  the  Dingley  law  was  cut  by  about  25 

f'cr  cent.  The  only  important  increase  in  the 
umber  schedule  was  shingles,  raised  from  30 
cents  ;>er  thousand  to  60  cents. 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  is  placed  on 
the  free  list,  hut  the  old  duties  are  retained 
on  chemical  wood  pulp,  with  an  additional 
wmntervaillng  duty  to  ofTset  any  «**^rt  duty 
levieil  by  the  country  of  origin.  The  lower 
grades  of  print  paper  are  reduced  from  $6  per 
ton  to  $3.75.  The  higher  grades  of  paper,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  given  advances  ranging 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  old  duties. 

Hides,  which  had  been  given  a duty  of  15 
per  cent,  under  the  Dingley  act,  are  placed  on 
tho  free  list;  leather  is  reduced  from  20  pwr 
cent,  ad  valorem  to  15  per  cent.;  shoes,  from 
36  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 

Among  the  items  not  entering  into  the  sched- 
ules discuK<«ed  above,  and  alTccted  materially  by 
the  new  law,  are  coal,  reduced  from  67  cents 
per  ton  to  45  cents,  and  works  of  art  that  have 
been  in  existence  more  than  twenty  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  importation,  which  are  placed 
on  the  free  list  by  the  new  law.  Cables  and 
cordage,  threads  and  twines,  are  given  reduc- 
tions amounting  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  tho 
Dingley  rates.  The  duties  on  fresh  meats  are 
reduced  from  2 cents  per  pound  to  1ft  cents. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  in  Congress 
much  jKipular  attention  was  given  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  new  law  representoil  a gen- 
eral decrease  or  a general  increase  in  duties. 
This  question  never  received  a wholly  satisfac- 
tory answer,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
admits  of  none,  for  the  present.  Reductions  in 
duty  were  more  numerous  than  advances,  but 
many  of  the  reductions  alTected  commodities  of 
trifling  importance.  In  many  other  cases  the 
reductions  arc  of  no  practical  significance, 
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ftince  th«  romaininj;  dutica  are  flufBcient  to  ex- 
clude foreif^  conipidition.  Thus  the  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  fresh  meats  can  be  of  little 
practical  sipiificance,  since  the  dressed  meat 
industry  can  meet  with  no  effective  foreign  com- 
petition. The  reductions  in  the  metals  sched- 
ulc  are  not  drastic  enough  to  impair  the  domes- 
tic producers*  control  of  the  home  market.  The 
reductions  in  the  leather  and  the  boot  and  shoe 
duties  appear  to  be  of  no  practical  signiflcance, 
since  the  manufacture  of  most  grades  of  these 
^oods  has  attained  to  a sta|^  of  do'elopment 
in  which  prices  are  fixed  quite  without  regard 
to  the  tariff.  The  advances  in  the  textiles 
schedules,  on  the  other  hand,  are  calculated  to 
have  a decided  influence  upon  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  most  careful  estimates  of  the  prob- 
able revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  new  law 
indicate  a slight  increase,  even  without  an 
increase  in  volume  of  importations,  and  this 
would  appear  to  justify  the  view  that  the  new 
law  represents  a slight  advance  in  duties. 

In  an  endeavor  to  show  that  the  tendency  of 
the  new  law  is  toward  a reduction  in  the  cost 
of  living,  supporters  of  the  law  have  laid  stress 
upon  the  relative  quantities  of  goods  affected 
by  a reduction  of  duties  and  of  those  affected 
by  an  increase  of  dutit^  consumed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  whole  volume  of  goods, 
whether  of  domestic  or  of  foreign  origin,  en- 
ters into  the  computation.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  appears  that  the  new  law  should  mato- 
rinlly  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  When,  however, 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  reduc- 
tions represent  merely  the  removal  of  parts  of 
llie  earlier  duties  that  were  ineffective,  because 
excessive,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  reduction  in 
prices  can  be  anticipated  from  them.  It  can 
not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  volume  of 
fresh  meat,  of  iron  and  steel,  of  petroleum  and 
its  products,  wilt  be  reduced  in  price  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revision  of  schedules. 

In  some  small  measure  the  new  law  repre- 
sents a movement  in  the  direction  of  freer 
trade  in  the  materials  of  manufacture.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  placing  of  hides,  iron  ore,  and 
mechanical  wood  pulp  upon  the  free  list;  in  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  leather,  rough  lumber, 
coal,  sulphur,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  new  act  provides  for  free  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  all  products  grown 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  all  manufactures 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  materials  more 
than  20  per  cent,  in  value  of  which  have  been 

froducod  in  the  Philippine  Islands  or  in  the 
United  States.  Exceptions  are  made,  however, 
of  rice,  sugar  and  tobacco.  In  the  case  of  sugar 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  300,000  tons  yearly 
may  be  imported  duty  free  into  the  United 
States;  in  the  case  of  tobacco  an  amount  not 
in  excess  of  300,000  pounds  of  wrapper,  1.000,- 
000  pounds  of  fibre  and  150.000,000  cigars, 
yearly,  may  likewise  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  duty  free.  These  amounts  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  amounts  that  would 
be  likely  to  be  offered  for  export  in  the  Philip- 
pines; hence  the  measure  grants  effective  fr(*e 
importation  from  the  Philippines  of  all  prod- 
ucts except  rice.  In  anticipation  of  a possible 
development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, it  is  provided  that  when  more  than  the 
maximum  amount  is  offered  for  export,  prefer- 
ence in  the  right  of  free  entry  shall  Ik*  given 
to  the  smaller  producers.  In  consideration  of 
the  favorable  treatment  accorded  to  Philippine 


products  the  law  stipulates  that  all  products 
of  the  United  States  shall  enter  the  Philippines 
duty  free.  It  is  also  provided  that  Philippine 

roducts  that  seek  free  entry  into  the  United 

tates  shall  pay  no  export  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

A novel  feature  of  the  act  is  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  maximum  and  minimum  tar- 
iffs as  a means  for  compelling  commercial  eoo- 
cessions  from  other  countries.  Tlic  minimum 
tariff  is  constituted  by  the  schedules  described 
aliove;  the  maximum  tariff  i»  constituted  by 
adding  25  per  cent  to  every  duty  in  the  duti- 
able list  The  maximum  tariff,  in  the  absence 
of  commercial  agreements,  is  applicable  to  the 
products  of  all  foreign  countries;  and  the  Pres- 
ident was  required  by  the  act  to  give  notice 
to  all  countries  that  had  entered  upon  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  of  the  termina- 
tion of  such  agreements  at  the  expiraion  of  the 
period  of  notice  fixed  in  the  agreements;  or, 
in  case  no  period  of  notice  bad  been  incorpor- 
ated in  such  agreements,  they  were  required  to 
be  terminated  on  April  30,  1910.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized,  however,  when  satisfied  that 
any  country,  dependency  or  colony  imposes  do 
restrictions  upon  importations  from  the  United 
States  that  unduly  discriminate  against  tbe 
United  States,  and  leaves  no  export  duties  that 
are  unduly  discriminatory  against  the  United 
States,  to  extend  to  that  country,  dependency 
or  colony  the  privileges  of  the  minimum  tariff 
of  the  Ignited  States.  As  in  the  case  of  tbe 
Dingley  law,  the  new  act  levies  countervailing 
duties  upon  products  receiving  export  bounties 
in  the  country  of  origin.  These  countervailing 
duties  are  calculated  to  equal  the  export  boun- 
ties, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  re- 
quired to  ascertain  and  declare,  from  time  to 
time,  the  amount  of  such  bounties. 

A special  commercial  provision  of  the  act 
levies  a countervailing  duty  upon  paper  pulp 
and  paper  which  pavs  an  export  duty  in  the 
country  of  origin,  countervailing  duty  is 

to  be  equal  to  the  export  duty.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  act  is  obviously  directed  against  an 
established  principle  of  Canadian  commercial 
policy,  and,  in  effect,  represents  an  advance  in 
duties  on  the  products  affected. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  minimum  and  maximum  tariffs 
evidently  place  upon  the  President  a large  bur- 
den of  respmsibility,  since  he  is  required  to 
ascertain,  not  merely  whether  the  several  for- 
eign countries  discriminate  against  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States — which,  indeed, 
many  of  them  do— but  also  whether  such  dis- 
crimination is  inherently  unreasonable.  Fur- 
ther, the  discretion  vested  in  the  President 
necessitates  his  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences that  would  be  likely  to  follow  from  the 
employment  of  the  maximum  tariff  against  any 
country.  A large  amount  of  technical  infor- 
mation must,  therefore,  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal; and  the  President  is  authorized  by  tbe 
law  to  “ employ  such  persons  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  this  end.  In  accordance  with  this 
provision  of  the  law  President  Taft  in  ^p- 
tember,  1900,  appointed  a commisaion  of  three 
exp<»rts,  popularly  known  as  a “tariff  board.* 
and  in  popular  belief,  endowed  with  the  powers 
of  a permanent  tariff  commission — a proptxd 
adjunct  of  the  legislative  service  widely  advo- 
cabMl  in  recent  years.  The  members  of  tbe 
board  of  experts  appointed  were  Professor 
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Henry  C.  Emery  and  Measrs.  Alvin  Sandert  and 
James  B.  Reynolds. 

An  important  change  in  customs  adminis* 
tration  appears  in  the  creation  of  a Court  of 
Customs  Appeals.  The  act  provides  that  this 
oourt  shall  consist  of  a presiding  judge  and 
four  associate  judges,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  appraisers, 
whether  as  to  the  facts  or  aa  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  which  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  could  be  made  to  the 
Circuit  Courts  and  thence  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  must,  after  the  organization  of  the 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  be  made  to  that 
court,  and  no  appeal  from  its  decisions  is  per- 
mitt^.  The  action  of  Congress  in  creating 
this  court  was  largely  due  to  the  belief  of  many 
of  the  supporters  of  the  policy  of  protection 
that  the  Dingley  act  had  lr>st  part  of  its  force 
through  unfavorable  judicial  interpretation. 

The  revenues  anticipated  under  the  new  act 
are  slightly  in  excess  of  those  produced  by  the 
Dingley  act;  but  entirely  insiifTicient  to  meet 
the  deficits  that  were  predicted  if  the  latter 
act  had  remained  in  force.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenues,  it  was  proposed  by 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  both  parties  to 
enact  an  income  tax  essentially  of  the  same 
character  as  the  act  that  had  been  enacted  in 
1894  and  later  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  President  Tnft  urged,  in  lieu 
of  this,  a resolution  submitting  to  the  States 
the  question  of  conferring  U|K)n  tin*  Federal 
government  the  right  to  levy  a tax  upon  in- 
comes, and  for  present  fiscal  needs,  a tax  upon 
the  net  incomes  of  corporations.  It  was 
inted  out  that  the  latter  tax  would  not  only 
an  efllcient  revenue  producer,  but  would  also 
go  far  toward  introducing  publicity  in  corpora- 
tion aiTairs.  The  President’s  plan  prevailed, 
and  an  excess  tax  upon  corporations  was  in- 
corporated in  the  tariff  law.  All  corporations, 
associations  and  joint-stock  companies,  having 
a share  capital,  and  all  insurance  companies  arc 
required  to  pay  a tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all 
income  in  excess  of  $5000,  exclusive  of  in- 
come derived  from  the  shares  of  stock  in  cor- 
porations subject  to  the  tax.  Net  income,”  in 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  ia  found  by  deducting 
from  gross  income  all  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses,  all  rentals  and  payments  for  fran- 
chises, all  losses  not  compensated  by  insurance 
and  a reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation  of 
property,  and  interest  on  boniled  or  other  in- 
debte<ln'es8  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  paid 
up  capital  stock.  Great  uncertainty  prevails 
as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  that  this  measure 
will  produce,  but  estimates  vary  from  $20.- 
000,000  to  $.30.0(10.000.  The  feature  of  the  law 
that  haa  excited  greatest  opposition  from  busi- 
ness interests  is  the  degree  of  publicity  entailed 
by  it,  since  all  the  details  of  the  business  of  a 
corporation  may  be  examined  by  the  oflicers  of 
the  government  in  their  attempt  to  ascertain 
net  revenue. 

Canada.  Among  the  tariff  matters  before  the 
Canadian  people  and  government,  was  the  policy 
of  preference  for  Knglish  goods.  From  1900  to 
1904,  full  preference  of  one-third  in  the  import 
duties  had  been  extended,  and  since  then  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers*  Association  has 
steailily  fought  the  small  preference  still  re- 
tnined.  This  Association  with  its  2-100  mem- 
bers, Includes  about  90  per  cent,  of  Canadian 


manufacturers,  and  has  tremendous  political 
prestige.  On  the  other  hand  tlic  feeling  was 
strong  that  Canada  should  not  allow  other  na- 
tions, hy  maximum  and  minimum  tariffs,  to 
force  her  to  abandon  preference  for  British  im- 
ports. 

Another  matter  of  importance  was  the 
negotiation  of  a trade  convention  with  France. 
The  Canadian  tariff  has  three  levels  of  rates, 
the  general  tariff,  the  intermediate  tariff,  with 
rates  6 to  10  per  cent,  lower,  and  tl*e  British 
preferential  rates.  The  intermediate  tariff  was 
expected  to  serve  as  a basis  for  reciprocal  trade 
concessions  with  other  countries.  The  French 
tariff  has  two  levels  of  rates  (see  below).  In 
April  the  French  Senate  approved  a treaty 
wliereby  tlie  French  minimum  rates  were  con- 
ceded to  Canadian  goods,  in  exehango  for  the 
intermediate  rates  into  Canada.  This  treaty 
would  have  been  readily  approved  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  by  Congress, 
with  its  maximum  and  minimum  scheduler.  It 
was  feared  that  the  United  States  would  demand 
the  same  treatment  as  F'rnnce.  Moreover,  ap- 
proval of  the  French  treaty  would,  under  exist- 
ing British  treaties,  give  equal  concessions  on 
the  part  of  Canada  to  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Japan,  Ihmmark,  Russia, 
Spain,  Austria-Hungary,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
While  the  Canadian  manufacturers  believed 
themselves  to  be  in  a strong  pf>sition  for  a 
tariff  war  with  the  I’nited  States,  they  were 
strenuously  opposed  to  any  lowering  of  rates  on 
goods  from  that  country,  or  to  higher  rates  into 
that  country.  In  spite  of  the  insistent  demands 
that  approval  of  the  treaty  be  withheld  until 
the  attitude  of  the  Washington  government  could 
be  learned,  the  treaty  was  ratified  near  tho  close 
of  tho  year. 

Upon  both  of  the  above  matters,  therefore,  the 
Canadian  oflieials  and  manufacturers  were  in  a 
state  of  doubt  at  the  close  of  the  year.  As  tho 
Payne-Aldrich  law  was  finally  approved,  it  con- 
tained the  provision  that  the  President  shall 
have  discretion  of  treating  " any  de|>endency, 
colony,  or  other  political  subdivision  having 
authority  to  adopt  and  enforce  tariff  legisla- 
tion,” as  a separate  fiscal  iKxly.  This  was  sub- 
stituted for  a provision  in  the  original  bill 
which  expressly  excludofl  preference  lM‘tween  a 
motlier  country  and  a colony  from  consideration 
in  the  application  of  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum rates.  Under  the  law  the  President  had 
until  April  1,  1910,  to  decide  whether  British 
preference  or  the  French  treaty  constitute  suf- 
ficient discrimination  to  warrant  the  imposition 
of  the  penalties  provided  by  the  Payne-Aldrich 
law. 

Tho  paper  pulp  duties  also  occasioned  much 
discussion.  The  Dominion  government  exercises 
no  authority  over  the  wood  pulp  industry,  this 
being  left  to  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
QueWc.  Both  provinces  aim  to  restrict  the  ex- 
portation of  pulp,  and  to  force  the  development 
of  papiT  mills  in  their  territory  by  placing  a 
lu‘«vy  export  tax  on  w'ood  ptilp  cut  from  (Yown 
lands.  Under  the  new  tariff,  the  Washington 
authorities  imposed  retaliatory  import  duties, 
raising  the  rate  on  pa|x*r  and  piilpwood  from 
$3.75  to  $6.10  per  ton.  Should  the  maximum 
rate  of  $15.60  jmt  ton  l>e  im|)03eil  April  1,  1910, 
it  would  l>e  prohibitive,  (^n  mechanically 
ground  wood  pulp,  the  present  rate  is  $2.00  |kt 
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ton  whon  cut  from  Crown  lands,  otiwrwiiie  free. 
Tho  maximum  ratos  would  bo  from  $4.00  to 
$4  .50  por  ton  hiffher. 

Encjlam).  Durinfj  tbo  course  of  the  year  the 
subject  of  Import  dutlefi  of  a protective  nature 
Wcame  an  important  political  laaiie.  At  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  1007,  tlie  proposals  of 
Mr.  CbajnlN>r)ain  for  reciprocal  favors  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  bad  been  a chief 
topic  of  discussion.  It  W’as  there  shown  that 
the  bonds  of  the  empire  could  l»o  strenptliened 
in  this  way,  only  by  the  nlaindonment  of  the 
free  trade  policy  by  the  mother  country,  and  the 
substitution  of  a protective  tarilT,  with  pre- 
ferential rates  for  the  colonies.  This  subject 
led  to  th«  Tariff  Commission,  which  made  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  inquiries  into  various  in- 
dustries. In  addition  to  the  numerous  re}x>rts 
and  memoranda  issued  in  1008,  this  Commission 
has  issued  a volume  on  the  engineering  indus- 
tries, and  a memorandum  showing  the  course 
of  the  export  trade  In  leading  manufactures  of 
England,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  under 
a numlter  of  different  comparisons.  The  study 
of  the  engineering  trades  covers  every  phase,  in- 
cluding home  products,  competing  foreign  goods 
in  both  tlie  home  and  foreign  markets,  etfecta 
of  foreign  turilfa,  employment  and  suggested 
remedial  measures. 

But  It  WHS  not  until  after  the  introduction 
of  the  government’s  Finance  Bill,  in  April,  that 
the  tivrifT  became  an  issue  of  first  importance. 
It  had  been  foreseen  that  the  government  must 
provide  additional  sources  of  revenue  In  order 
to  support  its  old-age  pension  scheme,  and  to 
carry  on  the  naval  construction  made  necessary 
by  Germany’s  rapid  naval  expansion.  It  was 
expected  by  some  that  this  neefied  revenue  might 
be  secured  by  a system  of  import  duties.  When, 
however,  the  I.iberal  governnient  brought  In  a 
budget  le^'ving  new  internal  taxes  with  far- 
reaching  social  reforms,  the  Conservatives  at 
once  joined  the  issue  of  tariff  reform  against 
free  trade  and  a socialistic  budget.  Tariff  re- 
form leagues  were  formed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and.  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  an  active  propaganda  was  begun  and 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  argument  on  one  side  consisted  largely 
of  a restatement  of  the  historic  arguments  for 
free  trade,  and  appeals  to  the  time-honored 
ideals  of  Cobden.  It  was  also  argued  that  Eng- 
land could  not  use  a turitf  tu  retaliate  upon  na- 
tions already  committed  to  the  protective  pol- 
icy, for  these  latter  would  l>e  more  likely  to 
raise  rates  higher  than  to  reduce  them.  The 
argument,  familiar  in  America,  that  a tariff 
takes  from  consumers  much  more  than  is  paid 
into  the  public  treasury  was  also  advanced. 

The  tariff  reform  arguments  were  numerous. 
Most  fre<}uent  perhaps  was  the  contention  that 
a tariff  was  nwded  to  retaliate  against  dis- 
criminating rates  in  other  countries  and  to  force 
other  countries  to  grant  more  favorable  trade 
conditions.  Some  held  a tariff  to  be  necessary 
to  secure  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  two- 
power  standard  for  the  navy.  Others  contended 
for  it  as  a part  of  a wise  and  comprehensive 
Impi*rial  policy,  aiming  to  conserve  the  trade 
and  defensoH  of  the  British  Empire,  make  it  in- 
vulnerable from  attack  and  give  the  greatest 
wealth  and  vitality  to  the  English  p**oplo. 
Average  wages  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
Uiutc<]  States  were  compared  to  the  great  dis- 


advantage of  the  British  workman.  The  dwlin* 
of  English  agriculture  was  strongly  emphstiwi 
it  being  show'n  that  there  were  a million  ffv»r 
persons  in  that  industry  in  BH)1  than  in  1H51. 
In  this  connection  it  was  pointed  out  that  thm 
were  almost  1,250,000  permanent  pauperi  la 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  about  1000, • 
OOO  other  persons  who  occasionally  were  fores! 
into  a state  of  pauperism;  that  about  40  p«r 
cent,  of  the  vrorking  population  received  1^ 
than  five  dollars  (20  shillings)  per  ireek; 
and  that  the  extent  of  unemployment  wai 
palling.  ft  was  declared  that  KnglanTi  rur 
kets  Udng  free,  English  wages  were  forced  drwi 
to  the  levcd  of  her  cheapest  competition.  It 
shown  that  foreign  countries  were  determbiu 
the  character  and  scoj>e  of  English  industrw*. 
for,  by  tlie  imposition  of  tariffs,  rival  industry 
had  b^n  built  up  in  those  countries  with  whiek 
English  merchants  had  formerly  tra<led,  Eojr 
land’s  market  had  been  restricted  and  her  nutn 
factures  crippled.  Moreover  the  policy  of  dura?’ 
Ing  carried  on  by  large  producers  in  protcrtfd 
countries  rendered  English  trade  precarioui  tad 
uncertain.  This  latter  condition,  it  was 
was  forcing  English  capital  to  migrate  to  pro- 
tected countries,  while  the  best  workmen  Ifts- 
wise  migrated,  leaving  the  otliers  to  find  whit 
ever  casual  labor  they  could. 

Fbance,  Early  in  the  year  the  Custoa* 
Committee  of  the  ChamlKT  of  Deputies 
in  proposals  for  numerous  changes  in  the 
rates.  The  French  import  duties  are  cIswb! 
under  two  headings.  The  general  tariff,  whid 
is  regarded  as  a weapon  to  force  favorable  Urra* 
from  other  countries,  and  the  minimum  tsril 
the  difference  in  the  rates  of  tlie  two  sebeduW 
being  about  60  per  cent.  The  committee’s  pr> 
posais  involved  increases  under  860  headio;? 
and  reductions  under  two  headings  of  the 
eral  tarilf,  and  increases  on  182  classes  of 
ports  under  the  minimum  tarilf.  These  prop* 
sals  were  taken  up  in  the  Council  of 
in  February.  Great  opposition  developed  o*i^ 
to  the  highly  protectionist  spirit  of  the  propwd 
changes.  Protest  from  Switzerland, 
and  England  was  especially  strong,  and  znetabe.*! 
of  the  government  interposed  serious  objert?- 
to  any  legislation  that  would  disrupt  triit 
conventions  and  lead  to  tarilT  wars.  It  n* 
largely  on  these  grounds  that  the  govenusc^ 
dwided  very  early  to  reject  tiro  proj>osaU  in  » 
far  as  they  related  to  articles  mentioned  is  ^ 
Franco-Swiss  Commercial  Treaty.  The  revi«* 
w’as  taken  up  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputic*  (t 
June  15.  In  the  debates  that  followed  tbr  fit 
amples  of  Germany  and  the  United  States 
the  existing  conditions  in  England  were  ^ 
quently  cit<d.  The  Socialists  protested  agaia«tf 
important  piece  of  legislation  which  was  ^ 
troduced  by  the  government  and  w hich  the 
pie,  and  particularly  the  workingmen,  bi<i  ^ 
passed  judgment  upon.  Early  in  July  tbe  )Tl| 
ister  of  Uonimcrce  stated  the  government’s  ■>4 
tion  to  l«e  opposed  to  whole>ale  revision  1 
BUggestwl  the  organization  of  a pi'rmanent  M 
Tcau  to  deal  with  tariff  problems  larg^dy  o*  ^ 
ground  that  tariff  wars  would  lead  to  corTm 
cial  ruin.  Somewhat  later  M.  Jaurt-s,  ^ 
cialist  leader,  moved,  and  the  Chamlror  votidi 
request  tiro  government  to  promote  an  intj^ 
tional  conference  with  a view  to  a gradsi!  d 
Himultantroua  reduction  of  tarilTa.  Upos 
opening  of  the  fall  session  in  October  tki 
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hata  was  renewed,  the  schedules  being  taken  up 
in  detail.  The  completed  bill  was  then  approved 
by  a vote  of  46ft  to  42  on  December  20,  and  t!« 
measure  sent  to  the  Senate.  See  above  in  this 
article  under  Canada  for  trade  treaty. 

TASMANIA.  An  island  state  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth.  Area,  20,215  square 
miles.  Estimated  population  (Dec.  31,  1008), 
185,824.  Capital,  Holiart,  with  (including  sub- 
urbs) 44,610  inhabitants.  The  executive  au- 
thority is  vested  in  a governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  assisted  by  a responsible  ministry. 
The  Parliament  consists  of  the  I^egislativc  Coun- 
cil (18  mcmWs,  elected  for  six  years),  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  (35  members,  elected  for 
three  years).  Both  men  and  women  vote.  The 
Governor  in  1000  was  Gen.  Sir  Harry 

Bnrron;  the  Premier  and  Treasurer,  Sir  Nell 
Elliott  Lewis.  For  statistics  and  other  details, 
sen  Austbalia. 

The  new  Ministry  under  Sir  N.  E.  Lewis, 
Premier  and  Treasurer,  was  temporarily  over- 
thrown on  OctoluT  21,  having  encountered  an 
ntlverse  vote  on  its  tax  proposals,  but  the  Labor 
Ministry  then  formed  (under  Mr.  Earle  as 
Premier),  lasted  only  a week.  The  Anti-Social- 
ist forces  re-united  and  defeated  the  I.abor  Min- 
istry by  a majority  of  six,  whereupon  the  Lewis 
government  returned  to  power. 

TAX  FAYEBS*  LEAGUE.  See  Electoral 
Reform. 

TEACHERS’  SALARIES.  See  Edccatioit 
nf  THE  United  States. 

telegraphy.  Wire  telegraphy  has  un- 
dergone no  radical  technical  development  in 
1900.  The  extended  employment  of  the  hlgh- 
BpcM>d  printing  equipment  brought  out  in  recent 
years  shows  it  to  be  firmly  established.  Euro- 
pean teats  of  the  Pollak-Virag  system  over  dis- 
tances as  high  as  450  miles  develo{)ed  a speed 
of  45,000  words  per  hour.  A vibratory  system 
of  multiple  telegraphy  has  been  given  succesful 
preliminary  trials  in  France.  Messages  are 
transmitted  by  vibratory  currents  furnished  by 
tuning  forks  of  various  frequencies  and  are  se- 
lectcnl  out  by  resonators  at  the  receiving  station. 
A 600-mile  line  has  been  sucoessfully  operated 
with  as  many  as  eighteen  simultaneous  mes- 
sages. Submarine  cable  work  haa  been  for- 
warded by  the  introduction  of  a quadruplex 
^ system  which  minimises  tlie  retarding  effect  of 
' the  cable’s  capacity.  A sine  wave  working  cur- 
rent is  employed  in  connection  with  auxiliary 
electromagnets  which  serve  to  quicken  the  action 
of  tho  neutral  relay  and  hold  it  steady  during 
the  reversals  of  the  current. 

The  union  of  the  leading  telegraph  and  long 
{■-  listance  interests  constituted  the  most  impor- 
ant  commercial  development  of  the  year.  The 
elo^aph  systems  of  America  comprise  more 
han  10,000,000  miles  of  single  wire  and  al>out 
8,000  miles  of  ocean  cable,  represtmting  an  in- 
Bstment  of  approximately  $250,000,000. 

telegraphy,  Wuuxess.  See  Wibeless 

' ei.EOBAPUY. 

i < telephony.  The  record  of  telephony 
* ; r lOUO  shows  no  exceptional  developments  in 
I ' »thods  and  equipment.  Tho  favorable  state  of 
,-r  ^ e market  led  to  a large  amount  of  construe- 
, »n  work.  I»ng  distance  service  has  been 
y i*  ich  improveil  by  the  extensive  (Mtnnection  of 
* 11  and  independent  exchangee.  Early  in  tho 


year  a clearing  company  was  organir^d  among 
the  independent  interests  for  the  promotion  of 
long  distance  traffic.  This  company  iasues 
coupon  books  good  for  long  distance  service  over 
360,000  miles  of  line  in  the  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral States.  The  union  of  the  leading  American 
telegraph  and  long  distance  telephone  int**rcsts 
overshadows  nil  other  commercial  developments. 
Economies  and  improvements  in  wrvice  may 
be  confidently  expected  from  the  joint  operation 
of  the  circuits. 

Much  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ference of  high  voltage  power  transmission  cir- 
cuits with  long  distance  telephony  and  some 
new  and  highly  effective  reme<lies  have  been  de- 
veloped. Such  problems  as  this.  togi‘tl>er  writh 
the  increasing  tendency  to  employ  underground 
circuits,  tend  to  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  tlie  efficiency  of  telephonic  trans- 
mission and  to  necessitate  continual  refinements 
Sn  the  existing  forms  of  equipment. 

In  exchange  practice  considerable  use  is  being 
made  of  semi-automatic  equipment,  both  in  the 
handling  of  trunk  connections  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  incoming  calls  among  the  operas 
tors.  A few  complete  automatic  equipments 
have  been  installed  during  the  year. 

Swedish  inventors  have  recently  producetl  a 
powerful  long  distance  transmitter  which  gave 
very  successful  working  over  a distance  of  1360 
miles  from  Stockholm  to  Paris.  It  employs  a 
light  steel  cylinder  mounted  on  a diaphragm  so 
as  to  make  varying  contact  with  a largo  surface 
of  granulated  eaxi^n. 

Conservative  estimates  show  that  the  tele- 
phone industry  of  the  United  States  gives  em- 
plo}'ment  to  about  160.000  persons,  pays  more 
than  $75,000,000  annually  in  wag«*a  and  salaries, 
operates  14,000,000  miles  of  wire  and  repre- 
sents on  aggregate  investment  of  approximately 
$1,000,000,000.  TIte  mmilter  of  messages  per 
annum  exceeds  12.600.000.000.  The  magnitude 
of  tho  industry  in  America  is  double  that  of 
the  entire  remainder  of  the  world. 

telephony,  Wibeless.  Sec  Wireless 
Telephony. 

temperature,  Cbitical.  Sec  Chbuis- 
TRY. 

TENNESSEE.  One  of  the  South  Central 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is  43,- 
022  square  miles.  Tho  population  in  1000,  ac- 
cording to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year, 
was  2,248,404. 

Mineral  Pboduction.  The  mineral  produc- 
tion of  the  State  has  made  great  gains  in  recent 
years.  Coal,  iron  and  copper  are  tlic  chief 
products.  The  total  production  of  coal  in  tho 
State  in  1908  was  0,100,171  short  tons,  with  a 
spot  value  of  $7,118,409.  This  was  a decrease 
of  011,072  short  tons  in  quantity  and  of  $1,- 
371,835  in  value  from  the  production  of  1907. 
The  decrease  in  Tennessee  would  probably  have 
been  somewhat  gri*ater  had  it  not  bwn  for  the 
long  strike  in  Alabama  which  resulted  in  some 
iK'ncflt  to  the  inuustry  in  Tennessee.  There 
were  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  State  11,812 
men.  It  is  the  only  State  in  wdiich  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  men  work  nine  hours  a day. 
Only  five  mines,  employing  287  men,  reported 
eight  hours  fur  a day's  work,  and  nineteen 
mines,  employing  1021  men,  work  ten  hours  a 
day.  There  were  no  serious  lal>or  disturbances  in 
the  coal  mines  of  the  State.  In  lOOS  strikes  oc- 
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enrred  at  only  four  minos  and  involved  a total 
of  only  350  men.  There  were  34  men  killed  in 
the  coal  mines  of  the  State  and  105  injured  in 
1908.  The  total  production  of  the  State  up 
to  1908  amounted  to  00.503.772  short  tons. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  original  contents 
of  the  field  when  mining  began  was  25,- 

655.000. 000  short  tons.  There  were  mined 

in  1908  635.343  long  tons  of  iron  as 

compared  with  813,690  tons  in  1907.  The 
State  ranks  eighth  in  the  production  of  iron; 
the  value  of  its  product  in  1908  was  $870,007, 
as  compared  with  a value  of  the  product  in 

1907  of  $1,325,134.  There  were  manufactured 
in  1908,  290,826  tons  of  pig  iron,  as  compared 
with  393,106  tons  in  1907.  There  were  21  blast 
furnaces  in  the  State  of  which  12  were  in  blast 
and  nine  out  on  January  1.  1900.  The  copper 
product  of  1908  was  19,459.501  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,508,654.  This  was  an  increase  of  over  half 
a million  pounds  in  quantity  over  the  product 
of  1907,  but  owing  to  the  difference  of  average 
prices  for  copper  for  1907-8  the  value  of  the 
output  in  the  latter  year  showed  a decrease  of 
$1,209,969.  Zinc  is  mined  in  considerable 
quantity  and  in  1908  688,149  pounds  of  spelter, 
valued  at  $32,343,  was  produced.  In  the  State 
in  1908  were  mined  178.94  fine  ounces  of  gold, 
valued  at  $3699,  and  57,696  fine  ounces  of  silver, 
valued  at  $30370.  Gold  is  obtained  chiefiy  from 
placers  and  from  the  copper  ores  of  Diicktown 
in  Polk  county.  Phosphate  rock  was  mined  in 

1908  to  the  amount  of  455.413  long  tons,  valued 
at  $1,877,221,  a marked  decrease  over  the  pro- 
duction of  1907,  which  was  638,612  tons  with 
a value  of  $3,047,836.  Other  mineral  pro<lucU 
of  the  State  are  building  stone,  lime,  sand  and 
gravel,  and  mineral  waters,  together  with  min- 
eral paints,  natural  gas  and  sand-lime  brick. 
The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State 
in  the  year  1908  was  $19,277,031,  as  compared 
with  a value  of  the  product  of  1007  of  $26,- 
625,004. 

AoBicutTURi  AXD  STOCK  Kaisino.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Corn  78,650,000  bushels, 

valued  at  $55,055,000,  from  3,575.000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  8,320,000  bushels,  valued  at  $9,- 

568.000,  from  800,000  acres;  oats,  4,000.000 
bushels,  valued  at  $2,120,000,  from  200,000 
acres;  barley.  24,000  bushels,  valued  at  $19,- 
000,  from  1000  acres;  rye,  86,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $83,000,  from  8000  acres;  buckwheat,  15,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $11,000,  from  1000  acres; 
potatoes.  2,250,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,598,- 
000,  from  30,000  acres;  hay  675,000  tons,  valued 
at  $8,640,000,  from  450,000  acres;  tobacco,  53,- 
290,000  pounds,  valued  at  $4,156,620,  from  73,- 
000  acres.  The  cotton  crop  of  1909  was  esti- 
mated at  240,000  bales,  as  compared  with  340,- 
000  bales  in  1908.  The  number  of  farm  animals 
in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  was  as  follows: 
Horses,  324,000;  mules,  290,000;  dairy  cows, 
321.000;  other  cattle,  665,000;  sheep,  347,000; 
swine  1,264,000.  The  wool  clipped  in  1909  was 
estimated  at  1,441,440  pounds. 

Fisheries.  The  value  of  tl>e  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  tlw  State  for  the  year  ending  Deccm- 
lK*r  31,  1908,  was  $1)1,860.  Of  these  products, 
the  most  important  in  point  of  value  was  buffalo, 
which  were  taken  to  the  amount  of  704,100 
|»ounds,  valued  at  $22.36U.  Next  in  point  of 


value  were  catfish,  $19,940.  Other  important  fiik 
taken  were  black  bass,  $12,560;  mussel  sb«)li 
and  pearls,  $13,590,  and  German  carp,  $8I»(L 
There  were  300  independent  fishermen  engi^^cd 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  and  67  wage-earn- 
ing fishermen  were  employed.  The  number  of 
vessels  engaged  was  399,  valued  at  $9,360. 

Education.  The  total  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  of  the  State  in  the  jvar 
1907*8  was  507,887,  which  was  22.85  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  342,505.  The  total  number  of  tearb- 
ers  was  10.005.  The  legislature  of  1907  passed 
an  important  measure  toward  tl>e  betterment 
of  the  schools  in  the  State.  Under  the  pro-  j 
visions  of  this  act  the  county  is  made  the  anlt 
of  school  organisation  instead  of  the  school 
district,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  composed  | 
of  five  members,  in  the  county  takes  the  place 
of  the  three  District  Directors  for  the  district 
under  the  old  district  system  of  organizaticn.  I 
This  legislature  gave  in  round  numbers  to  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  State  $1,400,000.  | 

The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  U 
$37.10. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  years  1907-8  showed  a balance  in  the 
treasury  on  December  20,  1000,  of  $1,163,750. 

The  total  receipts  from  December  20,  1906,  to  i 
December  19,  1908,  inclusive  were  $7,266341. 
and  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  i 
$7,207,191,  leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  ot  | 
'December  20,  1908,  of  $1,132,000. 

Charities  and  Correction.  The  charitable  i 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in*  I 
eluded  the  Middle,  Eastern  and  Western  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane,  the  Tennessee  Industrial 
School,  the  Blind  Girls*  Home,  and  the  various  ' 
State  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 

Legislation.  Among  the  measures  enacted  | 
by  the  legislature  of  1009  are  those  noted  below: 
l^ws  were  enacted  the  effect  of  which  is  Stale-  , 
wide  Prohibition.  (See  pROHinmoN  and  the 
paragraphs  lelow.)  A board  of  commiaaionm  ^ 
on  uniformity  of  legislation  was  establisbed: 
provision  was  made  for  primary  nominations  for 
all  offices  except  those  of  judges  and  attorneys 
general;  a library  commission  was  created;  s 
general  education  bill  was  passed,  and  25  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  revenues  of  the  State  were  ap- 
propriated for  its  purposes;  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural seeds  was  regulated;  provision  was  made  * 
against  the  spread  of  disease  among  cattk; 
measures  were  passed  regulating  fire  insurance 
and  it  is  provided  that  persons  shall  not  be  dis- 
qualified as  jurors  because  of  opinions  based  oa 
newspaper  reports  or  rumors.  A law  was 
pass^  for  the  punishment  of  false  statement* 
on  packages  of  merchandise  as  to  weight  and 
measure. 

Politics  and  Governkent.  The  chief  po- 
litical interest  in  the  State  centred  about  tV 
passage  of  the  Prohibition  bill.  The  bill 
strongly  opposed  by  Governor  Patterson,  but  it 
was  passed  on  June  12  in  the  Senate  by  a rott 
of  20  to  12,  and  on  June  13  in  the  House  br  t 
vote  of  02  to  36.  The  struggle  attending  the  | 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  was  probably  | 

the  fiercest  ever  known  in  the  political  histerr 
of  the  State.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  Ooveroev 
Patterson  on  January  19.  He  assigned  as  hit 
reasons  for  this  action  that  the  hill  was  agaisft 
Die  will  of  the  majority,  that  it  defied  ih« 
Democratic  platform,  that  arbitrary 
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tion  laws  are  not  obeyed,  that  it  destroyed  rev* 
enue,  at  the  same  time  fomenting  discord,  and 
resulting  in  money  licing  sent  abroad,  that  it 
was  intemperate,  tending  to  foster  aristocracy, 
and  that  it  would  teach  the  youth  of  the  State 
daily  lessons  of  evasion  and  duplicity.  On  Jan* 
uary  20  the  bill  was  repassed  over  the  Gover- 
nor’s veto  by  a vote  of  20  to  13  in  the  Senate 
and  61  to  36  in  the  House.  The  legislature  also 
passed  a bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  in- 
toxicants in  Tennessee  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1910.  This  bill  was  also  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  was  repassed  over  his  veto,  lliis 
hill  bars  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  alco- 
holic beverage  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The 
State-wide  Prohibition  law  went  into  on 

July  1,  1909.  This  law  makes  it  illegal  to  sell 
alcoholic  beverages  within  four  miles  of  any 
Bchoolhouse  in  the  State.  By  this  provision 
only  two  places  remain  in  the  State  where  liquor 
can  be  sold.  Both  are  within  12  miles  of  Mem- 
phis, near  the  Mississippi  State  line.  The  near- 
est schoolhouse  is  six  miles  from  both  these 
points.  The  only  counties  in  the  State  in  which 
local  option  had  not  already  prevented  the  sale 
of  liquor  were  Memphis,  Chattanooga  and  La- 
follette  counties,  and  aa  the  result  of  its  paaa- 
nge  the  entire  State  becomes  Prohibition. 

Measures  were  at  once  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  liquor  and  brewer  interests  against  the 
validity  of  the  law,  but  on  September  3 it  was 
upheld’ in  all  of  its  provisions,  except  as  regards 
sales  for  shipment  outside  of  the  State,  in  an 
opinion  handed  down  by  Chancellor  T,  M.  Mc- 
Connell. The  court  holds  that  interstate  com- 
merce laws  take  precedence  over  SU»te  laws  in 
shipmenU  outside  the  State.  On  February  19 
the  legislature  pased  over  the  veto  of  Governor 
Patterson  measures  providing  for  a compulsory, 
legalised  primary,  and  for  creating,  without  the 
aid  of  the  executive.  State  and  county  election 
boards.  On  February  26,  thirteen  members  of 
the  Senate  were  declared  in  contempt  by  that 
bo<iy  for  leaving  the  State  in  order  to  defeat  its 
laws.  On  March  3,  the  legislature  in  joint  ses- 
aion  maintained  a quorum  and  elected  State 
oiBcers,  thus  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  S<*na- 
tors  who  left  the  State  in  order  to  prevent  ac- 
tion thereon.  See  Electobal  Reform. 

Other  Events.  In  January,  eight  men  were 
found  guilty  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Captain  Quentin  Rankin  at  Reelfoot  I-uke  on 
Octol>cr  19,  1908.  Six  of  them  were  sentenced 
to  death.  Several  of  the  men  implicated  turned 
State’s  evidence  and  the  names  of  practically 
all  the  hand  concerned  in  the  murder  wore  given. 
During  the  progress  of  the  trial  the  witnesses 
were  surrounded  by  armed  soldiers  and  escorted 
from  the  jail  to  the  courtroom  at  each  ses- 
sion of  tho  court.  Many  stories  were  told  by 
witnesses  of  cruelties  by  members  of  this  band 
on  those  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure.  On 
July  3,  the  Supreme  ('ourt  of  the  State  reversed 
the  verdict  and  directed  that  the  men  be  given 
a new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  grand  jury 
which  had  found  the  indictments  against  them 
had  not  been  selected  in  a proper  manner  and 
that  the  State  did  not  allow  the  defendants  a 
Bufftcient  number  of  challenges.  On  March  20, 
Col.  D.  Cooper  and  his  son,  Roliin  J.  Cooper, 
wcr«  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree 
for  the  killing  of  former  Senator  E.  \V.  Carmack 
on  Noveml>er  9,  1908.  The  trial  Wgan  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1909,  and  was  one  of  the  most  sensa- 


tional trials  conducted  in  the  State.  The  penalty 
for  the  crime  was  llxed  at  20  years’  imprison- 
ment for  each  man.  On  May  11  a verdict  of 
guilty,  with  imprisonment  for  ten  days  in  jail 
and  a fine  of  $500  was  returned  by  the  jury  In 
the  case  of  fourteen  night  riders,  charg^  with 
whipping  J.  M.  Reese  on  October  15,  1908.  Mr. 
Reese  was  taken  from  his  home  in  Waverly  at 
night  and  was  forced  to  walk  into  the  w<wds 
and  there  receive  25  blows  because  the  night 
riders  declared  he  had  talked  too  much  about 
the  night  riders.  After  a trial  lasting  23  days 
the  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  guilty  against 
Marcellus  Rinehart,  and  other  night  riders  for 
the  murder  of  Rufus  Hunter,  a farmer  in  the 
dark  tolnicco  district  of  Montgomery  county,  on 
June  8,  1908. 

On  May  24  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rendered  a decision  finding  the  sheriff 
of  Hamilton  county,  his  deputy  and  some  other 
persons  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  lynching  of  a negro  confined  in  jail 
in  Chattanooga.  The  prisoner  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  local  courts,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  had  granted  an  appeal.  In 
spite  of  this  the  sheriff  and  others  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  actions  of  a mob  which  attacked 
the  jail,  took  out  and  lynched  the  prisoner. 
According  to  tho  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
who  rendered  the  decision,  they  were  adjudge^ 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court  because  of  their 
declared  disapproval  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
tho  sheriff’s  assertion  that  the  court  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  lynching  for  the  reason  that 
the  people  would  not  submit  to  a delay.  Three 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  dissented  from 
the  dmsion  on  the  ground  that  the  age  and  the 
physical  condition  of  the  sheriff  precluded  any 
resistance  on  his  part  to  an  armed  mob,  and 
that  the  fact  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  kill 
any  member  of  it  showed  no  evidence  of  com- 
plicity with  those  guilty  or  of  contempt  of 
court. 

On  April  30  the  most  destructive  tornado  for 
many  years  passed  over  tho  middle  and  western 
parts  of  the  State,  causing  the  loss  of  more 
than  a score  of  lives  and  property  valued  at 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  region 
visited  included  Montgomery,  Hickman,  Wil- 
liamson, Rutherford  and  Humphreys  counties 
in  the  middle  of  the  State,  and  Carroll,  Madison 
and  Hardeman  in  the  western  part.  In  the 
latter  part  of  May  storms  cost  several  lives  and 
did  much  damage  to  property  along  the  Mobile, 
Jackson  and  Kansas  City  Railroad. 

Officers?  Governor,  Malcolm  R.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  State,  H.  W.  Goodloe;  Treas- 
urer, R.  E.  Folk;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
John  Thompson;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, R.  E.  Jones;  Comptroller,  Frank 
Dibrell;  Adjutant-General,  Turley  Brown;  At- 
torney-General, Chas.  T.  Cates — all  Democrats. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court?  Chief  Justice, 
W.  D.  Beard;  Justices,  B.  D.  Bell,  W.  K.  Mc- 
Allister, M.  M.  Xeil  and  John  K.  Shields;  Clerk, 
Joe  J.  Roach — all  Democrats. 

Tho  State  I.egiBlaturc  of  1909  waa  composed 
of  28  Th-mocrats  and  5 Republicans  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  77  Demoorata  and  22  Republicans  in 
the  House.  The  State  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  be  found  in  the  section  Congre9$  of 
the  article  United  States. 

TETANUS.  The  Jourrutl  of  the  American 
Medical  Asavdation  iu  Us  seventh  annual  sum- 
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nmrj^  of  Fourth  of  July  injuric*  show  that  in 
mon  there  were  150  enws  of  tetanus,  the  largest 
numln-r  since  1003.  when  there  were  416  cases. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  large  numlKT  of  teta« 
nus  cases  corresponds  with  the  increased  number 
of  blank  cartridge  wounds,  of  wliich  there  W’ero 
1006  reported  in  1001>;  that  the  States  having 
the  largest  number  of  blank  cartridge  injuries 
had  also  the  greatest  nunilM*r  of  deaths;  and  that 
there  was  a higher  percimtage  of  deaths  from 
such  injuries  (10.2  per  cent.)  than  from  gun- 
shot wounds  (0.1  p<*r  cent.).  The  indictment 
against  the  blank  cartridge  is  therefore  fairly 
complete,  86.5  per  cent,  of  cases  being  due  to 
this  agf*ncy.  Wounds  were  usually  in  the  hand. 
Sewn  days  on  an  average  elapsed  between  the 
receipt  of  the  wound  and  the  development  of 
tetanus  in  the  fatal  cases,  and  death  ensued  in 
the  average  case  in  ten  and  a half  days  after 
the  development  of  the  first  symptoms.  Of  the 
total  of  160  cases  of  lockjaw  reported,  126  (or 
84  per  cent.)  ended  fatally.  Irrespective  of 
tetanus,  there  were  216  deaths  from  fireworks; 
17  persona  were  killed  outright  by  fire-arms,  16 
by  explosions  of  powder,  7 by  giant  firecrackers, 
7 by  toy  cannon,  and  37  were  burned  to  death 
by  fire  and  explosives,  many  of  which  were 
of  the  so-called  harmless  variety.  Of  nnn-fatal 
injuries  there  were  5092.  These  included  16 
people  who  were  totally  blinded,  36  who  lost  one 
eye  each,  41  who  lost  legs,  arms  or  hands,  and 
170  who  lost  one  or  more  fingers.  The  pecu- 
liar danger  of  the  blank  cartridge  pistol  wound 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often  very  slight,  and 
it  is  frequently  untreated  or  treated  InsufB* 
ciontly  or  too  late.  Every  such  wound  should 
be  promptly  laid  open,  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
all  foreign  materials,  cauterized  and  dressed 
antiseptically.  A prophylactic  injection  of 
tetanus  antitoxin  should  he  administered  to  the 
patient.  Under  such  treatment  very  few  deaths 
would  occur.  The  unusual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  injuries  this  year  W'as  thought 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  celebration  was 
spread  over  three  days,  the  Fourth  of  July  fall- 
ing on  Sunday. 

TEXAS.  One  of  the  South  Central  Division 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  largest  State  in 
the  Union  and  has  an  area  of  265,896  square 
miles,  of  which  3498  square  miles  are  water 
surface.  The  population  in  1909,  according  to 
a Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was  3,* 
780,574. 

Minkbal  pRODi'CTro:^.  Texas  is  one  of  the 
most  important  States  in  the  production  of 
petroleum,  although  in  recent  years  the  amount 
produced  has  suffered  a decline,  and  this  con- 
tinued in  1908  in  spite  of  new  finds  south  of  the 
developed  fleMs.  Tlie  production  in  1908  was 
11,200,404  barrels,  ns  compariMi  with  n produc- 
tion in  1907  of  12.322.000  Imrrels.  The  value 
of  the  product  for  1908  was  $0,700,708,  as  com- 
pared with  a value  of  the  1907  product  of  $10,- 
401,363.  The  leading  fields  are  the  Humble 
(3.778,521  barrels);  the  Hatson  (1,593,370  bar- 
rels); Sour  Lake  (1,595.000  barrels)  and  the 
Saratoga  (1.634,786  barrels).  The  Humble  field 
developed  many  gt)od  producers  in  1908  and  did 
more  than  any  other  W’gion  to  check  the  decline 
in  tlie  State’s  production.  Texas  ranks  fourth 
among  the  States  pnHlucitig  ptdroleum.  b<*ing 
surpassed  only  by  Oklahoina,  (’alifornia  and 
Illinois,  Tc.xpus  was  one  of  the  few  States  which 
showed  an  increase  iu  the  production  of  coal 


in  1908  over  1907.  Part  of  this  increase  was 
due  to  the  continued  decrease  in  the  production 
of  petroleum  and  its  use  for  fuel  purposes 
W’ithin  the  State.  There  were  mined  in  11M)8  1,- 
896,377  short  tons  of  coal,  having  a spot  value  of 
$3,419,481.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  out- 
put of  1907  of  247,308  short  tons  in  quantity 
and  $642,670  !ii  value.  The  coal  mined  is 
bituminous  and  lignite.  Tlie  former  was  mined 
in  1908  to  the  amount  of  1,047.407  short  tons 
and  the  latter  to  the  amount  of  847,970  short 
tons.  The  branch  line  of  the  Wichita  Falls  and 
Southern  Railway  Company  from  Wichita  Falla 
to  the  bituminous  coal  areas  of  Young  county 
was  completed  In  1908  and  that  county  entered 
the  list  of  producers  with  a total  output  of  lf«X) 
tons.  The  bituminous  coal  mines  in  McCullough 
county  w'ere  idle  in  1908,  There  were  employed 
in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  in  1908  44tK)  men 
as  against  4227  in  1907.  The  estimated  original 
supply  of  bituminous  coal  in  Texas  is  placed 
at  8,000,000.000  short  tons  and  that  of  lignite 
at  23,0(X), 000,000  short  tons.  There  had  been 
produced  up  to  the  beginning  of  1909  a total 
of  16,340,225  short  tons  of  both  Tarietiea. 
Texas  produced  clay  products  in  1008  to  the 
value  of  $2,006,735,  as  compared  with  a value 
of  $2,557,561  in  1907.  There  are  produced  also 
large  quantities  of  stone,  quicksilver  and  lime. 
Other  mineral  products  are  coal  products,  as- 
phalt, sulphur,  salt,  sand  and  gravel,  mineral 
waters,  iron  ores,  pig  iron,  lead,  natural  gas, 
and  sand-lime  brick.  The  value  of  the  mineral 
products  of  1908  was  $15,212,929,  as  compared 
with  a value  of  the  product  of  1907  of  $19,806,- 
468. 

The  production  of  coal  was  about  tbe  tame  in 
1909  aa  in  1908. 

AoBicn.miE  and  Stock  Raisino.  The  acre- 
age,  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  122,250.000  bushels, 

valued  at  $92,010,000,  from  8,150,000  acres; 
winter  wheat,  6,050,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,- 
959.000,  from  555,000  acres;  oats,  1 1,500. OM 
bushels,  valued  at  $7,130,000,  from  615,000 
acres;  barley,  78,000  bushels,  valued  at  $78,000, 
from  4000  acres;  rye,  45,000  bxjsliels,  valued  at 
$65,000,  from  4000  acres;  rice,  9.894,000  bushels^ 
valued  at  $7,717,000,  from  291,000  acres;  pota- 
toes, 3,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,180,000, 
from  00,000  acres;  hay,  687.000  tons,  valued  at 
$0,985,000,  from  618,000  acres;  tobacco,  650,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $170,300,  from  1000  acres. 
The  corn  crop  of  1909  showed  a great  decrease 
from  that  of  1908,  which  was  201.848.000  bush- 
els. Tlie  acreage,  however,  increased  from  7,- 

854.000  to  8,150.000.  The  crop  of  winter  wheat 
in  1909  was  hardly  half  that  of  1908,  which 
was  10,164,000  bushels.  The  acreage  fell  from 

924.000  to  555,000.  In  the  production  of  rice 
Texas  is  surpassed  only  by  Louisiana.  The  rice 
crop  of  1909  was  slightly  larger  than  that  of 
1908,  which  was  9.142,500  bushels.  The  acreage 
increased  somewhat  in  1900.  The  cotton  crop 
of  1909  was  estimated  at  2.570.000  bales.  Tbe 
State  has  long  ranked  first  in  the  production  of 
cotton.  The  tobacco  crop  fell  from  2.4(K\000 
pounds  in  1998  to  650,000  pounds  in  190<b  while 
the  acreage  decreased  from  .3000  to  1000.  The 
farm  animals  on  January  1,  1910.  were  as  fol- 
lows: IIorHCs,  1.369.000;  mules,  702.000;  dairy 
cattle,  1,137,000;  other  cattle,  7,131,000;  sheep. 
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1,000,000  ; 8wiiw,  21,153.000.  The  wool  clipped 
in  1000  was  I'stiinatwl  at  H.023.040  pounds.  Tlie 
production  of  sugar  in  Texas  in  1909  waa  csti* 
mated  at  10,000  tons. 

Charitiks  axd  Corrkctiowb.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
clude tlie  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Austin, 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Dlind 
Colored  Youths,  the  Texas  School  for  the  Tllind 
at  Austin,  the  State  Epileptic  colony  at  Abilene, 
the  Southwestern  Insane  Asylum  at  San  An- 
tonio, the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Austin,  and 
the  State  penitentiaries. 

Fina.xck.  The  report  of  the  Stale  Auditor 
for  the  year  ending  August  .31,  1008,  showed 
a balance  in  the  treasury  on  September  31,  1907, 
of  $1,403,974.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1008.  were  $10.741.0.35.  The  dis- 
bursement for  the  same  period  amounte<l  to  $10,- 
743.211,  leaving  a balance  on  hand  S«‘ptember  1, 
1008,  of  $1,401,798.  The  l>onded  debt  of  the 
State  w’as  about  $4,000,000,  of  which  nearly  all 
is  owned  by  school  funds. 

Firuebiks.  The  value  of  the  products  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  was  ^45,890.  Of  these  products 
tlie  most  important  in  p^)int  of  value  was  oysters, 
of  which  497.200  bushels,  valued  at  $167,880, 
were  taken.  Next  in  point  of  value  was  red 
snapper,  of  which  2,251,600  pounds,  valued  at 
$78,810,  were  taken.  Following  in  point  of  value 
were  channel  bass,  $42,860;  catdsh,  $26,220; 
sheep'ihe.'ul,  $14,060;  and  bufTalo,  $7430.  Otlter 
fish  token  in  considerable  quantities  were  pike, 
crabs,  shrimp,  terrapin,  and  croaker.  There 
were  1063  Independent  Osliermen  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  of  the  Slate  and  717  wage-earning 
fishermen  employed.  The  vessels  employed 
miDibered  121,  with  a value  of  $210,118. 

Edi:cation.  The  attendance  for  the  school 
year  1007-8,  the  latest  date  for  which  figures 
are  available,  was  $406,361.  There  were  4701 
white  male  teachers  employed  and  11,120 
female;  colored  teachers,  1293  male,  and  3120 
female.  The  average  annual  salary  of  teachers 
was  $340.62.  Tlie  net  exp<  ndilure  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  was  $9,511,240. 

Politics  a.nd  Govijix.\ie.nt.  The  chief  polit- 
ical interest  in  the  State  during  the  year  cen- 
tred alK)ut  the  conflict  between  Governor 
Canipbcdl  and  the  State  I.*egislature  in  regard 
to  the  passage  of  certain  measures,  including 
tlio  provision  for  a constitutional  amendment 
carrying  State-W’ide  Prohibition,  laws  providing 
for  State  bank  guaranty,  and  measures  provid- 
ing? for  elimination  of  race  track  l>etting  in  the 
State.  Proposed  constitutional  amendments 
submitting  the  question  of  State-wide  Prohibi- 
tion to  the  j>eople  were  introduced  into 
lK>th  branches  of  the  legislature  on  .Tamiary  14. 
Governor  ('ampbell  recommended  submission  of 
the  projjosition  in  his  njessuge  on  February  6. 
Tho  nieiisure  was  killed  in  the  House  by  a vote 
of  85  to  44,  being  two  less  than  the  necessary 
two-thirda,  and  in  the  Senate  by  19  to  12.  The 
ref?tilar  session  of  the  legislature  came  to  an 
end  ««  March  13.  anti  Governor  Campbell  issued 
a call  immediately  for  a special  extraordinary 
session  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a State  bank 
guaranty  bill  and  other  measures  of  minor  in- 
terest. A new  session  at  once  convened.  The 
Senate  on  tl»e  same  day  bv  a vote  of  21  to  8 ex- 
pell<*d  Senator  Baseom  Tliomas  from  bis  seat, 
for  charges  of  corruption  which  he  had  publicly 


made  and  which  he  failed  to  substantiate  be- 
fore a special  committee  appointed  to  take  testi- 
mony. (Mr.  Thomas  was  subsequently  re- 
cl€H*h*d  by  his  constituents.)  Governor  Canip- 
1k*11  immediately  issued  a call  for  a Bi>ecial 
election  to  l>o  held  on  April  3 to  fill  tho 
vacancy  caused  by  the  Thomas  expulsion. 
On  April  11,  Governor  ('ampl>ell  aroused 
bitter  feelings  on  tho  part  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  by  an  official 
communication  in  which  he  charged  that  the 
legislature  was  influenced  by  “the  most  infa- 
mous lobby  that  ever  trampled  upon  the  will  of 
the  people.”  He  said:  “The  regular  session 

of  sixty  days  was  of  little  value  to  the  people. 
Not  a single  platform  demand  w'as  enacts  into 
a law.  One  was  defeated  and  you  adjourned 
without  even  considering  the  appropriation  bill, 
whereupon  the  lobby  applau<led  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  you  received  from  tlie  newspapers 
the  felicitations  of  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Repul>- 
lican  Executive  Committee  of  this  State.  Prob- 
ably the  boldest,  the  most  arrogant  and  the 
most  formidable  lobby,  made  up  of  tho  com- 
bined selfish  interests,  that  ever  assembled  at 
the  Capitol,  gathered  here  at  the  assembling  of 
this  legislature.”  Governor  Campbell  charged 
that  although  the  legislature  had  been  in  regu- 
lar session  since  .January  12,  everything  that 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  could 
have  been  done  in  ten  days.  As  a result  of  this 
breach  between  the  legislature  and  Governor 
Campbell  the  former  refusetl  to  pass  the  State 
guaranty  hill,  and  adjoiirniHl  without  taking  ac- 
tion. A second  extraordinary  session  w'as  con- 
v*ened  on  April  12,  and  at  this  session  the  State 
Bank  guaranty  bills  and  the  bills  preventing 
betting  at  race  tracks  were  pa.ssed. 

The  long-standing  litigation  l)otween  the  State 
authorities  and  tho  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  came 
to  an  end  on  April  24.  when  the  oil  company 
paid  the  fine  of  $1,808,753.  assessed  against 
it  by  the  State.  See  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Henry  Clay  Pierce.  prcTsident  of  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Oil  Company  was  indicted  in  1907  as  the 
result  of  on  alfidAvit  made  by  him  in  1900, 
which  enabled  his  company  to  be  admitted,  fol- 
lowing the  first  expulsion.  Mr.  Pierce  was  ar- 
restwi  in  May,  1907,  hut  resisted  extradition  and 
appealed  to  the  Federal  courts.  This  appeal 
finally  reached  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
which,  on  January  1,  1909,  docid^  that  Mr. 
Pierce  must  return  to  Texas  for  trial.  On 
April  11,  1909,  another  indictment  was  found 
against  Mr.  Pierce,  making  an  additional  charge 
of  perjury  against  him,  alleging  that  he  was 
guilty  of  perjury  and  false  swearing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  readmission  of  the  Waters-Piercc 
Oil  Company  to  do  business  in  Texas  Mr. 
Pierce  returned  to  Texas  for  trial  on  November 
28  and  in  the  court  proceedings  he  W’as  acquitted 
upon  the  instructions  of  the  court,  no  evidence 
being  submitted  to  the  jury.  His  lawj'ers  urged 
immunity  and  it  was  sustained  by  the  court, 
and  this  resulted  in  the  instruction  for  acquit- 
tal. In  a proceeding  in  Missouri,  Pierce  gave 
testimony  relative  to  a stock  ownership  in  the 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company,  which  the  Texas 
authorities  claimed  to  In*  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  averments  of  his  I960  affidavit.  Tho 
Missouri  ti'Stiinony  was  ofTered  in  the  Texas 
jHumlty  and  ouster  case.  Mr.  Pierce,  in  a hearing 
Ixdore  a cimimission  in  New  York,  admitting 
it  to  bo  true.  The  statutes  of  Missouri  and 


TEXAS  TEXTILE  MANUFACTUMllO 

T.-xas  provided  cxoniption  ap.I  immunity  in  ror-  l.ank  deposits  by  citlicr  Riving  a bond  or  ms- 
tain  cas,.s,  and  ll.e  Travis  county  district  judge  tributing  to  a deposit  fund, 
said  tlw  inti-nt  was  plain  to  construe  the  Okkicebs:  Governor,  1.  M.  Camfdiell.  Lieu- 

statutes  to  extend  to  tlie  conditions  concerning  tenant-Governor,  A.  B.  Davidson;  ^retsry  ol 
him  and  ruliHi  out  that  testimony.  Inasmuch  SUte,  \\ . B.  Townsend;  Treasurer,  Sam  Spurts; 
as  that  was  all  the  Texas  authorities  could  olTer,  Comptroller,  John  VV.  Stgihens;  Superintendent 
the  case  came  to  an  abrupt  end  before  testimony  of  Public  Instruction,  B. 

ofTered  CommiBSioner,  J.  T.  Robison;  Attorne>*<!*ener»l, 

Among  the  most  important  political  events  R.  V.  Davidson;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
in  the  State  during  the  year  was  tlie  invest;-  E.  R.  Kone;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  T.  n. 
Ration  carried  on  into  the'  conduct  of  the  State  Love— all  DemMrats. 

^nitentiarics  by  an  investiRatinR  eommrttee.  JiniciABT  Supreme  Court;  Chief  Jusbw 
Excessive  cruelty,  lack  of  sanitation,  muddled  Reul^n  R.  Gaines;  Assoemte  Jusliros  Th^ 
bonks,  excessive  coat  of  construction  of  State  .1.  Brown  and  F.  A.  Williams;  Clerk,  F.  T. 
railroads,  Imnropor  nn*tho(l»  of  prison  manape*  Connerly  all  Domocrata. 
ment  and  an  entire  lack  of  penal  reform  were  The  .State  I>>Rislaturc  of  1!)09  was 
among  the  matters  brought  out.  The  committee  of  30  Democrats  and  one  Republican  in  the  hen- 
made  a special  report  to  the  Governor  which  ate  and  106  Democrats  and  three  Repubiicuu 
was  to  be  followed  by  others.  See  Electoral  in  the  House.  The  State  reprewnUtives  in 
Refobm  Conpre**  will  be  found  m the  section  Congrtn 

0th  KB  Events,  On  April  3,  a fire  which  de-  of  the  article  Ukitei)  States. 
stroyed  nearly  $4,000,000  worth  of  property  and  TEXTILE  KAinJFACTTnilNO.  The  in- 
cau^  the  loss  of  one  life  spread  over  a largo  number  of  textile  mills  constructed  dur- 

area  of  the  city  of  Ft.  Worth.  The  heaviest  indicated  that  the  various  textile  in* 

loss  was  8ufTere<l  by  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  dustries  were  in  a more  prosperous  and  active 
whose  round-houses,  shops,  and  freight  depot  condition  than  in  1908,  when  the  new  consti^' 
were  burned,  together  with  20  engines  and  l.'iO  smallest  in  ten  years.  The  TrxfiU 

cars.  The  Broadway  Baptist  Church  and  the  ^yorid  Hccord  in  its  annual  report  of  mil!  coo- 
Broadway  Presbyterian  Church  were  also  burned,  gtruction  for  1909,  from  which  the  accompany- 
and  f)00  families  were  made  homeless.  Several  ijjg  tables  and  statistics  are  derived,  stated  that 
of  the  largest  wholesale  groceries  of  the  city  every  branch  of  the  textile  industry,  cotton, 
were  burned.  On  May  30,  the  town  of  Zephyr  iicooien,  k*nittiag  and  silk,  showed  an  increase 
was  visited  by  a tornado.  More  than  25  per-  which  reflected  tlie  revival  of  business, 
sons  were  killed  and  many  injured.  On  July  jn  the  cotton  industry  the  South  continue 
21,  a storm  on  the  Gulf  gave  the  new  sea  wall  its  rapid  progress,  for  42  mills  with 
at  Gah*eston  its  first  real  test  and  it  was  found  gpindlcs  were  built,  as  compared  with  22  in 
equal  to  the  emergency.  Two  large  bath-house  England  with  699,000  spindles,  and  16  In  the 
pnvilions  outside  the  wall,  and  two  fishing  Middle  and  Western  States  with  79,968  spindles, 
piers  extending  into  the  Gulf  were  destroyed  The  total  increase  in  the  number  of  spindlci, 
by  the  waves.  Five  persons  perished  on  the  1,206,490,  is  greater  than  for  any  year  siow 
Tarpon  Fishing  Pier,  si.x  miles  from  tlie  city  IPOO.  when  it  amounted  to  1,300,784.  Analysis 
across  the  Bay.  Two  fishing  piers  on  the  North  of  the  stati.stics  shows  that  while  more  cotleo 
.Tetty  (Tanwn  and  Beltlson)  five  and  seven  mills  were  erected  in  the  South,  those  in  New 
miles  out  in  the  Gulf  were  destroye<l  and  38  England  were  much  larger  than  in  other  see 
persons  were  rescued  from  Beltison  and  0 from  tions  and  thus  hold  good.  Also  w'lien  weavin| 
Tarpon.  The  sea  wall  successfully  withstood  the  as  well  as  spinning  are  considortMl,  New  Eny- 
force  of  the  waves.  The  effects  of  the  storm  land  showing  12,002  looms,  as  compared  with 
were  felt  inland  for  nearly  200  miles  and  many  13,721  outaide  of  that  group  of  States, 
small  buildings  were  blown  down  in  the  terri- 
tory fifty  miles  back  from  the  coast.  New  Cotton  Mii.i.8 

Leoisij^tion.  Among  the  measures  enacte<l 
by  the  legislature  of  lOOff  are  those  noted  be- 
low: A library  commission  was  establislu^  Xew  England  No.  Spindles  Loom? 

and  instruction  in  manual  training,  domestic  Connecticut  4 24.000 

science  ami  agriculture  was  provided  for.  A Massachusetts  10  405.000  4,444 

Ixiard  of  public  liealth  was  created,  and  the  'j  'iM.Wii  m 

establishment  of  a home  for  lepers  was  author-  Khodc  Island  6 20.000 

ized.  A pure  food  law  was  enacted;  measures  — •— 

were  passed  regulating  the  practice  of  nursing.  Total  22  699.000 

and  providing  for  tlie  in«p«*ction  of  plumbing.  southern  States 

Provision  was  made  for  prospecting  the  mineral  9 80.000  U» 

resources  of  the  State,  and  for  agricultural  ex-  Kentucky  .V.V.V.V.!*.!!*..!*!  I 2.000  

periment  stations,  and  tl»o  protection  of  trees.  North  Carolina  19  215.528  4.1» 

planta  and  shrutw  aRiiinst  diacaac.  A number  f "slooo 
of  laws  were  passed  regulating  railroad  opera-  Virginia  ..!!*.!!!'!!!!!!!!!!  2 63,000  l.>*4 

tion,  among  them  one  prohibiting  more  than  — — 7^ 

sixteen  hours  consecutive  service  in  the  opera-  Total  42  62i.l28  u. 

tion  of  trains.  BlackliatinR  ia  forbidden  and  Wentern 

penalties  arc  imposed  for  delays  in  adjusting  Slates 

claims.  Tire  law  of  comparative  negligence  is  jersey  2 6.120 

adopted  in  railroad  cases.  The  liquor  laws  are  New  York  S 20.000  < 

made  more  rigorous  and  various  forms  of  gum-  o 53.848 

Ming,  including  Ix'tting  on  horse  rac<*s,  are  pro-  enn»>  va  a — ^ 

hibited.  Proviaiou  is  made  for  the  guaranty  of  Total  16  79,968 
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COMl*ABIM)*X  OF  NKW  MIU.  CONSTBUCTIO?f  FOB 
Five  Ykauh 


1«J09  190S  1907  1906  1905 


Cotton  ........  SO  47  64  '74  38 

W«>olon  47  23  25  B6  38 

Knittinif  105  94  83  103  79 

8Uk  37  S3  51  36  63 

MlHCulluneouB..  20  26  39  34  42 

Total  289  222  262  303  2i6 


The  cotton  cciibub  liy  the  liilt>rnutionaI 

Fwlcrution  of  Cotton  SpinmTsj’  and  Manufac- 
turers’ Asaociatioiia  on  August  31,  1909,  gave 
the  follt)wing  Htatemeiit  of  the  cotton  Bpindlcs 
in  each  country: 


Orejjt  Britain  63,311.630 

t;«-rnmny  10,162,908 

Fr.ince  7.00(».r>00 

Uuasltt  7,R<M>.000 

Austria  4,351,910 

Iliiiy  4.00U.00O 

Spain  1.900,000 

Jap4in  1.731.687 

Bwitaorland  1.496.698 

BeiKium  1.231.165 

Portugal  450.696 

Holland  424.773 

Swod«‘n  450.000 

Norway  75.844 

Denmark  77.558 

TTnltcd  Slate*  27.7H3.000 

India  5.800.000 

Canada  855.293 

Mexico.  Bnixll  and  other  countries 2.600.000 


Total 


131.503.062 


The  figures  for  1009  for  the  VnitcMl  States  in 
the  above  tuble,  as  well  as  in  tlie  comparativ-c 
Btatcment  l>elow,  are  luised  on  tl>o  preliminary 
rejjorts  to  the  Bur»-au  of  the  Census  and  were 
lM*licvt*d  to  lx*  somewhat  lx*low  tlie  true  mim- 
Uts.  Those  h»r  earlier  years  are  the  result  of 
final  tabnlntions. 


Year  Unll*>d  States 

1909  

1908  

1907  

1906  


Spindles 

27.783.491 

27.5M5.422 

26.375.191 

25.250,096 


Tilt*  total  of  W(K)leii  and  worst«*d  mills  com- 
pares more  than  favorably  with  1909,  when  but 
22  were  construct»Hl.  Previous  years  con- 
struction were:  1907,  25;  19(M>,  50;  1905,  58; 

1904,  45;  I90:i,  05.  In  the  list  of  new  mills  3 
were  carded  woolen  spinning  mills  with  8 sets 
of  cards  and  an  estimattsl  daily  consumption 
of  1200  jKuinds  of  scoured  wool,  and  11  were 
worsted  spinning  mills,  two  of  which  alone 
had  an  estimated  daily  consumption  of  75,000 
pounds  of  scoured  wool. 

The  104  new  knitting  mills  reported  for  1909 
wa**  a alight  increase  over  1908,  when  92  new 
mills  were  reja^rted  and  intlieated  that  a steady 
and  constant  growth  was  l>eing  manifested'  in 
this  industry  as  the  new-  mills  reportetl  in  earlier 
Years  were  as  follows:  1907,  83;  1900,  103; 

79;  1904,  111;  1903,  105. 

THACHER,  Jon.N  Bovn.  An  American  pub- 
licist and  collector,  di«!  February  25,  1909.  lie 
was  lK>rii  ttt  Hallston,  X.  Y.,  in  1847,  and  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1809.  He  was 
a nwrnlier  of  the  New  York  Slate  Sciiale  In 
1HS4-5,  aud  introduced  many  measures  relating 


to  the  f»eltern)ent  of  tenement  house  conditions. 
In  1880,  1887,  1890  and  1897  he  was  mayor  of 
Albany.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Awards  at  the  World's  C'oluinbian  Kx|»osition 
in  1890.  Mr.  Thachcr  was  a notable  collector 
of  autographs  and  majiuscripts.  His  collection 
of  the  former  is  said  to  have  mind>ered  over 
25,000.  His  collection  of  historical  nianuscripU 
was  also  remarkable.  He  wrote  imieh  on  his- 
torical subjects,  unmng  his  works  being  The 
Continent  of  America:  Itn  DUrorvri/  and  U» 
Itaptinm  (189(1);  Christopkt^  ColumbuH:  Hitt 
Life;  Uitf  B’orArs;  Hut  Itemnins  (1903-4);  Out‘ 
lines  of  the  French  devolution,  Told  in  Auto- 
graphs  (1905). 

THEODOR,  Kart..  Duke  in  Bavaria.  A 
German  prince  and  eye  sjM‘ciaH«t,  die<l  Novem- 
l>er  30,  1909.  He  was  Ijorii  at  Posseniiofen  in 
1839.  He  l>eoame  an  oltlcer  of  artillery  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  gi>noral  in  the  (lavarian  army. 
His  natural  inclination,  however,  was  toward 
acience  and  early  In  life  lie  t<»ok  up  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Munich,  graduat- 
ing with  tliB  degree  of  M.  D.  He  was  not  al- 
IowckI  to  practice,  however,  until  1880,  and  then 
Iw  was  ohIigi*<l  to  secure  a sp«*cial  decree  of  the 
German  Imperial  Chancery  permitting  him  to 
do  so.  He  turned  his  attention  to  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  became  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  F!uropean  speciuHsts.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books  and  memoirs  upon  ophthalmologi- 
cal  tf>pics.  One  of  his  slaters  was  the  Empress 
of  Austria,  wife  of  F^rancis  Joseph.  Another 
was  the  Duchesse  d’Aleiicon,  who  lost  her  life  in 
the  Paris  Charity  Bazaar  fire  on  May  4,  1907. 
Hr*  married  Sophie,  Princess  of  Saxony,  who 
died,  and  he  later  marriiHl  Maria  Josefo. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES.  Sec  Uni- 

VEBSITIES  AND  UOUXUES. 

THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  The.  An  or- 
ganization of  theusopliisls.  founded  iu  Now  York 
City  ill  1875.  Its  headquarUTs  were  in  1879 
removed  to  Adyar,  Madras,  India.  The  objwts 
of  the  society  are:  To  form  a nucleus  of  the 

univerHal  brotherhood  of  hiiiimnity  without  dls- 
tiiietion  of  race,  cretMl,  sex  or  c«>lor;  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  comparative  religion,  phi- 
loH<»phy  and  science;  to  investigate  unexplained 
laws  of  nature  and  powers  latent  in  man.  Thero 
are  various  soetions  of  the  Society:  in  Amer- 
ica, Great  Britain,  India,  Scandinavia,  FrantM*, 
Italy,  Germany,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
NetlHjrlaiidH,  Cuba,  Hungary  and  Finland.  In 
the  American  wetion  tlicre  were  in  1909  90 
Io<lgt's  with  al>out  2900  meiiilH*rs.  The  most 
important  event  of  the  year  for  tlwt  niemhers  of 
the  Ameriean  S«*cti<m  was  the  visit  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Ik*sant,  presi<Ient  of  the  Society,  wIjo 
niade  a lour,  of  ten  wci*ks.  She  visited  many 
of  tlie  important  cities  of  the  country  and  de- 
liveroil  a large  mimlier  of  lectures.  The  gen- 
eral secretary  and  Ireasiirer  of  the  American 
Stretion  is  Weller  Van  Hook,  103  State  Street, 
('hicago.  Several  other  bodies  in  the  Uniti*d 
States  use  the  same  luuuc  but  are  not  aO'diated. 

THOMAS,  Gixiroe  C.  An  American  capital- 
ist, connoisseur  and  piiilantfiropist,  dh*d  April 
21,  1909.  He  was  lK>rn  in  Philadelphia  in  1839. 
He  Ix'gan  his  business  car(*cr  as  a clerk  in  tho 
ollice  <if  Jay  Cooke,  and  later  he  latNune  a mem- 
Iht  of  the  firm.  In  1883  he  resigned  to  htvome 
tlie  lu‘iid  of  Drexel  and  Co.,  a |>ositioti  which  ho 
retained  until  1905,  when  lie  retired  from  ac- 
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live  huBint'RH.  Mr.  ThnniaM  waa  for  many  years 
an  anient  collector  of  rare  autof^rnpha  and 
workH  of  art.  He  owned  manuscript  letters 
by  every  nijriier  of  the  ])»H*laration  of 
IndefMmdence.  Hia  collection  of  Franklin  and 
Washinf^ton  literature  was  consideretl  the  finest 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thomas  was  active 
in  many  philanthropic  interests  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

THOMSEN,  JrLIUS.  A Danish  chemist,  died 
February  13,  lIKib.  lie  was  lK>rn  in  1820. 

He  was  best  know*n  in  conntvtion  with  studies 
in  thermo-cliemistry.  He  was  awardnl  the  Davy 
medal  of  the  Koval  Society  in  1883.  Prof. 
Thomsen  shared  with  Bertlielot  the  honor  of 
bavin};  made  the  moat  M^rious  investifration 
undertaken  in  thermo-chemistry.  The  results 
of  his  lal)or8  are  contained  in  four  volumes,  en» 
titled  Thcrmochemiache  Vntcrituchunqm,  pub- 
lisluHl  in  18H2-8.  These  contain  records  and 
results  of  researches  that  extend  over  all 
branches  of  chemistry,  and  form  a digest  of  the 
science  of  tliermo-cliemistry. 

THOMSON,  William  Jldah.  An  American 
rear-atlniiral  (retired),  died  August  12.  1909. 
He  was  l)orn  in  Wasliington,  D.  in  1841.  He 
entered  the  Ignited  States  service  in  1805  as 
acting  asHistant  paymaster.  He  was  success- 
ively paymaster,  pay  inspector,  an<l  pay  director, 
and  was  retired  in  1903  os  rear-admiral. 

THTRESOL,  This  drug  consists  principally 
of  the  metliyl  ether  of  santalol,  and  has  the 
cliemieal  formula  C„  H»  OC’H,.  It  is  said  to  be 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  methylate 
U{Mm  santal  oil  chloride.  The  substance  occurs 
as  a colorless  liquid  having  an  aromatic  odor, 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Us  uses  are  similar  to 
thftse  of  the  oil  of  sandal  wood  fspeeifle  in* 
llamatory  conditions  of  tlw  genito-urinary  tract) 
hut  it  is  said  to  he  pmctically  free  from  the 
irritant  efT«>cts  on  the  stomach  and  kidneys 
which  characterize  the  latter  drug. 

TIBER  BRIDGE.  See  Bbidgcs. 

TIBET,  A Chinese  dependency  of  Central 
Asia  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayas.  Area, 
eslima(<‘<i  at  403.200;  population  estimated  at 
from  three  to  six  millions,  ('apital,  Lhasa, 
with  lM*tw<«en  15.000  and  20,0<M)  inhabitants. 
Till*  country  is  the  home  of  Buddhism.  The 
Ihilai  Uima  is  the  gr)vernmental  head,  assisted 
by  a council  consisting  of  a prime  minister, 
five  priests,  and  four  laymen.  There  arc  two 
.Amhatis,  or  Chinese  residents,  at  Lhasa,  and 
Chinese  troops  arc  stationed  at  Lhasa.  Shigatsis 
and  Dingri.  The  throe  great  monasteries  out- 
side Lhasa,  however,  actually  govern  the  country 
through  the  Great  AHsemhfy  (T/ongdu),  TIk? 
m*vv  trade  marts  have  h<‘<m  opened  (Gynngtse, 
Garfok,  Yatiing),  and  tnule  regulations  signed 
(1908).  The  total  trade  in  1908-9  was  niHuit 
£30."».(MH).  The  route  is  by  way  of  Bengal 
through  Sikkim,  or  through  the  Punjab  and  the 
United  Provinces.  The  Chinese  iiilluemv  in 
adininii^trution  tends  to  increase.  The  present 
Dalai  l.ama,  T'nhstan.  was  iMirn  in  1870  and 
has  reigned  from  liirth.  ('hinese  residents, 
Tchao  Flir-feng  and  Wen  Tsong-yo.  See  Ex* 

PLOBATIO.V. 

TILFORD,  Wesi.ky  IIi’NT.  An  .American 
capitalist,  died  March  2,  1909.  He  was  horu 


in  lA*xington,  Ky.,  in  1850.  His  early  yran 
were  sp(‘nt  in  the  oil  hiisim^s  of  his  br^>thrr 
and  J.  .\.  Ihmtwick  in  New  A’ork  City,  tad  ot 
the  dissolution  uf  that  business  he  formd  t 
partnership  with  his  brother.  Tlw*  firm  «ma 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  with  which  it  was  eventually  merged.  Mr. 
Tilford  organized,  in  1878,  the  husini'^s  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  sod  ia 
Colorado  and  other  States.  He  was  president 
of  tlH>  ('alifornia  Oil  Co.,  and  he  established  the 
great  Standard  Oil  Pacific  carrying  lines.  Re- 
turning to  New'  A’ork  he  took  charge  of  tbe 
transportation  lines  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
He  lH*caine  a director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Ca 
of  New  .Jersey  in  1892;  its  treasurer  in  18W, 
and  vice-president  in  1908.  Mr.  Tilford  wu 
one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  in  the 
dissolution  suit  of  the  Unitf>d  States  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  1007  and  1008. 

TTMBY,  Theodore  KrooLEs.  An  Aroericaa 
inventor,  died  Noveml)er  9,  1909.  He  was  h»»ra 
in  Dutchess  county.  N.  Y..  in  1819  and  at  tbe 
age  of  10  years  invcnte<l  the  floating  dry  dock. 
He  later  invented  a turbine  water  wheel  and  t 
methcHl  of  raising  sunken  vessels.  His  cUim 
to  the  invention  of  the  revolving  turret,  which 
was  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Monitor 
in  lier  battle  with  the  J/rrrim«c.  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy  which  was  never  Anally  determined. 
He  asserted  that  he  had  derived  the  idea  for 
the  revolving  turret  by  seeing  the  old  circular 
fort  on  Governor’s  Island  in  New  York  Harbor 
while  crossing  the  ferry  to  New  Jersey  whea 
he  was  19  years  of  age.  He  made  a simple  draw- 
ing of  a revolving  battery  and  carried  it  to 
Washington.  The  eommis.sion  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  invention  reported  against  it,  Timby. 
however,  fih*<l  a caveat  in  the  patent  office  ia 
1843.  Several  years  later  another  cummissioa 
appointed  to  examine  the  invention  reporlM 
against  it.  During  the  progress  of  the  Civil 
War  Timby  claimed  to  have  suec<*ede<l  in  ea- 
listing  iin(K>rtant  interests  in  the  project  of 
building  a warship  on  the  turret  system  at  tbeir 
ow’n  risk,  and  John  Ericsson  was  to  act  si 
engine<*r.  He  r«*eoived  a royalty  of  for 

the  use  of  his  patent  turret  used  on  the  Moni- 
tor  and  two  other  vessels  built  by  the  enmpany. 
This  royalty  was  all  that  he  ever  reeeiv»^i  for 
his  invention.  The  greater  part  of  Timby’* 
later  life  was  spent  in  an  attempt  to  have  hU 
claims  as  the  inventor  of  the  revolving  turret 
on  the  Monitor  acknowlinlged  by  Cimgress.  Hi# 
claims  were  supp<»rted  by  Kear-.Admiral  Daniel 
Ammen,  .Admiral  Braine,  and  James  G.  BUioc. 
and  others,  hut  in  this  attempt  he  never  sue- 
cetHh-d.  He  continued  his  inventive  work  sad 
patented  in  1891  a system  of  sighting  and  firing 
coast  defense  guns. 

TIMOR.  An  i.sland  of  the  Malay  AKhi- 
P**Iap>,  the  Inrge.st  of  the  I.A*8S4»r  Siinda  group. 
Ksliiimtefl  area.  12,593  square  miles;  «*stimst«d 
p(»pulation,  4<HP.(MK).  The  western  portion  of  tbe 
iHlaml  heinngH  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  es#t- 
«Tn  (and  larger)  to  Portugal.  By  oon\*ention 
of  19tM.  ratilleii  in  Is-tween  the  two  gov- 

ernnients,  tlie  boundary  separating  Dutch  s®J 
Portuguese  Timor  was  defined.  Dutch  Timor 
fornjs  part  of  the  Residency  of  Timor  Archi- 
iwlago,  wliich  is  an  Outjsjst’of  the  Dutch  Esrt 
Indies  and  haa  un  estinmte<l  area  of  17.7S3 
square  miles  and  un  estimated  population  of 
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308,000.  Portuguese  Timor  has  an  estimated 
urea  of  7330  s<iuure  miles  and  an  cstinuite<l 
population  of  200.000.  The  natives  are  pagans 
and  are  under  immediate  rule  of  their  chiefs. 
The  imports  of  Portuguese  Timor,  in  1007, 
amounted  to  244,733  milreis,  and  the  exports, 
332,047  milreis.  The  principal  exports  were; 
Coffee,  202,021  milreis;  sandal-wood.  38,823; 
wax,  10,499;  sandal-root,  10,993.  Estimated 
revenue  for  the  year  1908-0,  132,472  milreis, 
including  a contribution  of  32,400  milreis  from 
Macao  (to  which,  prior  to  IHOO,  it  was  ad- 
ministratively attached)  ; estimated  expenditure, 
221.291  milreis.  Dilli  is  the  port  and  capital. 

TIN.  The  only  tin  ore  protluced  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1908  was  a few  tons 
of  stream  tin,  sluiced  from  gravels  in  Seward 
Peninsula,  Alaska.  There  was  no  pro<luction  in 
the  United  States  in  1909.  The  total  pro<luc- 
tion  of  tin  in  1908,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  United  Stales  Oeological  Survey,  was 
1 in, (148  short  tons.  Of  this  the  greaUT  |)ortion 
came  from  Straits  Settlements.  The  total  pro- 
duction from  this  source  was  07,700  short  tons. 
Bolivia  followed  with  19,040  tons.  During  1908 
the  United  States  imported  for  consumption 
41,2(57  short  tons  of  pig  tin,  valued  at  $23,923,- 
600,  an  average  of  28.980  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  price  for  the  year  was  29.42  centa. 

According  to  tlie  figures  given  by  the  Knfji’ 
ncering  and  Mining  Journal  the  tin  production 
of  1909  amounted  to  105,984  tons.  Of  this  59,- 
870  tons  came  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  16,- 
600  from  Bolivia.  The  table  given  beh»w,  from 
this  authority,  indicates  the  tin  prmluction  of 
the  world  in  1908-9.  It  will  he  wen  that  the 
figures  for  1908  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  given  above. 

Ti5  Pbodi  ction  of  the  \VoBI4) 


1908 

1909 

69.870 

16.014 

Tkinka  and  DillUon  

13,785 

Australia  

6.S00 

Kollvlu  

16..500 

<Thlnoso  exports  

8.600 

Oornwall  (England)  

4.XO0 

Allscellancous  

600 

Total  

107.196 

106.9S4 

The  figures  of  tin  con.sumptioii  of  the  world, 
also  from  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
are  indicated  in  the  following  tabic: 

Ti\  Consumption 


1908  1909 

United  States  31,700  39.650 

Great  Britain  29,400  29.334 

Other  European  countries 2S.050  80.068 

India  and  China,  from  the  Straits  3,265  3.400 

Other  countries  4,260  4, .350 

Australian  consumption,  etc...  600  500 

Total  97.165  107,202 


Tm])orta  of  tin  into  the  United  Slates  for 
the  eleven  months  ended  Novenilwr  3i),  were 
80.217.882  pounds,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
the  imports  for  the  full  year  would  be  close  to 
100,0(Ki,000  pounds.  Nearly  90  |x*r  cent,  of  the 
imports  are  Straits  tin. 

The  tin  market,  which  was  unfavorable  at  the 


beginning  of  1909,  improved  gradually  through- 
out the  year.  The  consumption  in  the  United 
StaU's  assumed  larjn*  pro|s>rtions,  and  us  ship- 
ments from  the  East  did  not  increase  cor- 
respondingly, it  was  necessary  to  draw  from 
the  existing  stocks.  The  table  given  below, 
from  the  Enginciring  and  .l/iMin.7  Journal,  in- 


dicates  the 
by  months. 

price  of  tin  in  New  York  for 
Tin  at  New  York 

1008-9 

Month 

1908 

1909 

January  ,, 

2S.060 

February  . 

28.978 

28.290 

March  .... 

2«.727 

April  

29.445 

May  

29.226 

June  

29.323 

July  

29.125 

August  ... 

29.942 

29.966 

September 

30.293 

October  . . . 

30.476 

N«>vember 

30.859 

December  . 

32.913 

Average  for  year  20.466 

Prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 

29.726 

TOBACCO.  The  crop  in  the  United  States 
in  1909  was  the  largest  ever  raised,  amounting 
to  049,357,000  ptmnds.  This  i«  230.000.000 
pounds  more  than  the  crop  of  1908,  and  one- 
third  more  than  the  five-year  average.  The 
area  planted  in  1909,  1,180.000  acres,  was  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 
Tills  increased  acreage  was  mainly  in  the  North 
Central  and  South  Central  States.  The  acre- 
age in  the  Burley  district  was  the  largest  ever 
planted,  the  inereasc  being  attributiHi  to  the 
very  short  production  in  1908.  The  farm 
value  of  the  toljacco  crop  is  estimated  at  $95,- 

719.000,  a figure  never  before  equaled,  and 
nearly  50  per  cent,  above  the  five-year  average. 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Uevenue  reports 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  1909  the  United 
States  governnK‘nt  colh*ct<sl  revenue  on  tobacco 
amounting  to  $51,887,178.04. 

The  new  United  States  tariff  permits  the 
importation,  duty  free,  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  300.000  pounds  of  wrapper  tobacco, 

1.000.  0(H)  jMiunds  of  filler  tobacco,  and  1.50,- 
(K)O.OOO  cigars.  To  a-ssist  the  Philippine  to- 
Iwicco  growers  in  establishing  a high  standard 
for  their  product,  the  insular  government  has 
provided  for  a careful  ins]>ection  and  grading 
of  all  tobacco  shippi'd  from  the  islands  to  the 
United  States,  and  will  allow  only  the  bt*st 
grades  to  lie  exported.  This  is  to  avoid  the 
injury  to  the  market  which  would  result  from 
the  shipment  of  inferior  grades  of  leaf  and 
manufactured  tobacco,  which  would  discredit 
the  Philippine  product. 

Tobacco  is  the  second  export  crop  of  Porto 
Rico  in  value.  The  export  of  loaf  tobacco, 
although  it  shows  a great  increase  from  year 
to  year,  dm's  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
in  the  export  of  cigars,  probably  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  skilled  labor  for  manufacturing 
tobacco  products.  Tliere  has  been  a steady  in- 
crease in  the  growing  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco, 
and  also  an  improvement  in  quality.  I'lie 
growth  of  wrapper  tobacco  under  cheew  cloth 
IB  in  the  hands  of  large  companies,  while  tlie 
filler  tobaccos  arc  productHl,  not  only  by  the 
companies,  but  by  a great  many  small  planters, 
who  sell  their  product  either  cured  or  as  cut 
from  the  field. 
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Tilt*  production  of  loaf  tobacco  in  the  Do- 
minion of  (,'anada  in  1!KI8  amounted  to  11.- 
pounds,  ('ousiderablo  opiMisition  baa 
been  presented  to  t!>e  pro|M>»itinn  of  the  Kronch 
j{<»vornmont  to  inorcatM*  the  retail  price  of  to- 
baccoa  roamifactureti  by  it  as  a frovernment 
monopoly.  According  to  a consular  re|)ort»  for- 
eign tobaccos  retail  in  Franco  at  prices  from 
two  to  five  times  as  high  as  at  home. 

TOGOLAND.  A German  Afrirnn  protecto- 
rate, lying  Iwtwwn  the  Gold  Coast  and  Da- 
homey. Area,  33,700  square  miles;  population, 
nl>out  I.tKWjOOO.  Capital,  Ixime;  chief  native 
tow'n.  Togo,  with  8000  inhabitants.  Imports 
(1JM»7),  0.700,000  marks;  ex|K)rts  (chiefly  corn, 
ruhl>er,  pulm  kernels,  palm  oil  and  ivory), 
6,010,000.  A railway  connects  Ix>mc  with 
Little  PojK),  with  a branch  from  T>omo  to  Pa- 
lime.  KstimaU*<1  revenue  and  exp<*nditures  for 
1909-10  balanred  at  6.599.490  marks  (including 
bum  of  4.205,000  marks).  Little  Pono  and 
Porto  Regiiro  are  included  with  Togoland  under 
the  administration  of  a governoi'  (1909,  Count 
von  Zoch-Neuhofen),  who  is  aided  by  a gov- 
ernment council. 

TONGA  ISLANDS,  or  Fbic8dlt  Islands. 
A British  protectorate  in  the  8<>uth  Pacific. 
Area.  390  square  miles;  population  (1905), 
21.103  natives  of  Tonga,  300  other  natives,  161 
British  subjects,  89  other  European.s.  and  120 
half-castea.  Nukualofa  is  the  capital  of  King 
Jioaji  Tubou  II.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Imports 
(1908),  £98.106:  exports  (copra,  green  iruit, 
kava.  etc.),  £13,3.272.  Total  shipping,  (1908), 
136.847  tons  (British,  132.098).  Revenue 
(1908),  £.33.592;  expenditure.  £42,142.  British 
agent  and  consul  (1909),  W.  Telfer  Campbell. 

TONGKING.  A French  protectornlo  in 
French  Indo-China  (q.  v.).  Area,  40.223 

square  miles.  Population,  (1906)  6.896.510. 

Trie  capital.  Hanot,  (population,  103,238),  an 
flgglomoratioD  of  wmall  villagi'S,  is  also  the 
capital  of  French  Indo-China.  3'he  pwiple  are 
mainly  of  tlie  same  race  ami  religion  as  those 
of  Aniiani.  Tliere  are  about  400.000  Roman 
Catliolics.  There  are  38  schools.  In’side.s  n 
school  of  ni(><licine  for  natives  of  Hanoi.  Tlie 
delta  regions  are  fertile.  The  chief  crop  is  rice, 
mainly  ex|iorted  to  Hongkong;  other  products 
an*  sugar-cane,  silk,  eardamonis.  collee.  cotton, 
fruits  and  toliacco.  Almut  500.000  kilt>s  of  raw 
silk  are  |mMluc«‘d  annually.  There  is  a cotton 
mill,  witli  16.000  Kpindles  and  600  employees, 
at  Haiphong,  and  one  with  10,000  spindles  at 
Hanoi.  Coal  is  mined  at  Hongay  on  the  coast. 
The  imjKirts  and  exports  are  incliideil  in  those 
of  French  Indo-China.  In  1906  209  vessels  of 
161,940  tons  entered,  and  249  of  255,486  tons 
cleared  at  Haiphong.  The  King  of  Annam  was 
formerly  represented  in  Tongking  by  a viceroy, 
hut  in  .Inly.  1897.  he  consented  to  the  substi- 
tution of  a French  residency  in  place  of  the 
vic»*roynUv.  The  present  Rcsidenl-Siuicrior  Is 
M.  Morel. 

TOTH.  ,-\i,f:xih  G.  An  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Orthoilox  fJreek  Church  in  the  I'liitiHi  States, 
died  May  7.  He  was  l>orn  in  Hungary  and 
educated  in  Russia.  For  a time  he  held  a high 
government  position  in  that  country,  but  re- 
signed to  take  holy  orders.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  and  bir  many  years  had  a large 
congregation  at  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  He  was  a 
clown  friend  of  Czar  Nicholas  II.,  who  pre- 
sented liim  with  a valuable  ecclesiastical  crown. 


Hi*  was  chief  eccU-siustic  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  tlie  United  States  after  Archbishop 
Tichon. 

TRADE  UNIONS.  The  vast  majority  of 
trade-unionista  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  afliliait-d  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Lalmr  (q.  V.).  In  1909  that  organixation 
ineludeil  118  national  and  international  unions, 
representing  alsiut  27,000  local  unions,  38  State 
branches.  594  city  central  unions  and  573  local 
unions.  These  unions  publish  about  246  weekly 
or  monthly  papt^rs.  This  Fetleration  with  iU 
mure  than  l.fiOtl.OOO  members  or  two-thirds  of 
all  trade-unionists  in  the  two  countries,  and 
iU  ItMKl  orguni/ers.  represents  the  trmle  union 
movement  in  Nurth  America.  Among  the 
larger  unions  afliliated  with  the  Federation  are 
the  Cnited  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with 
252.500  members  in  1908;  the  United  Brother* 
liiHid  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
with  180.000  members;  the  International  As- 
swiation  of  Machinists.  02,100;  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters,  Di*corators  and  Paperhangers 
of  America,  64,800;  the  Retail  Clerks*  Inter- 
national Protective  Association,  60,000;  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  43,900; 
International  Typographical  Union,  44,000;  the 
Cigarmakers*  International  Union,  41,000;  the 
I'nitiHl  Brewery  Workers,  40.000;  and  the  In- 
ternational Brotlierhood  of  Teamsters.  37,700. 

.‘Ml  unions  afliliated  in  the  Federation  in 
1908  paid  in  lienefUs  a total  of  $2,144,396,  an 
increase  of  $200,000  over  the  previous  year. 
Of  this  sum  al^ut  60  per  cent,  went  for 
death  claims,  about  28  per  cent,  for  sick  liem*- 
fita,  10  per  cent,  for  unemployment  benefits, 
and  the  remaimlei*  for  traveling  lieneflts  and 
fool  insurance.  The  unemployment  benefits 
were  largi'r  than  ever  before.  Of  the  total  U'ne- 
fitfl  the  Cigarmakers'  International  Union  paid 
23  |)cr  cent.;  the  Iron  Molders’  Union,  15  |»er 
cent.;  ajid  the  UniU-d  Brotherliood  of  (Jar- 
peiiters  and  Joiners.  12  p»*r  cent. 

The  principal  unions  not  afliliated  with  the 
uImivc  are  tlu-  hrotherlioods  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, liocomntive  Firemen,  and  Railroad 
'rraimiien.  tlie  Bricklayers*  and  Masons'  Unions, 
the  Stone  Ma.sons'  liiterimtional  Uniou,  and 
the  Western  Fetleration  of  Miners. 

Grkat  Bkitain.  During  tlie  past  three  years 
trade  union.s  in  (>reat  Britain  have  Iieen  passing 
through  u period  of  rapid  growth.  The  nuiiilHT 
of  separate  unions  in  1909  was  approximately 
1200,  with  an  aggregate  memlierKhjp  of  2.406,- 
746.  un  increase  of  almost  one-half  million  in 
three  years.  Tlie  greatest  percentage  increase 
was  in  the  textile  trades,  due  to  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  the  female  operatives.  Women  and  girls 
now  eonsUtute  about  one-twelfth  of  the  entire 
trade-union  raemls‘rHliip.  about  85  per  cent,  of 
them  lieing  in  textiles.  70  per  cent,  in  the  cotton 
industry  alone.  There  have  been  considerable 
inereawK  in  the  number  of  union  workmen 
aniong  thos«>  engaged  in  railroading,  in  mining, 
in  iTh-tal  working,  in  the  engineering,  clothing 
and  printing  trades,  and  in  shipbuilding.  The 
British  unions  are  steadily  incr<>asing  tlie  use 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  disputes.  The  resulting  relative 
infn*queney  of  strikes  and  lockouts  has  en- 
hanced the  financial  strength  of  the  unions. 
The  financial  reserve  of  the  100  principal  unions 
including  nmre  than  60  per  cent,  of  all  union 
mcmlsTs,  arnmintod  to  $28,000,000,  or  about 
$20  per  member,  as  compared  with  $12  per 
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member  ten  years  ago.  These  unions  Imvc 
■pent  $30,U1K).0<)0  during  the  past  three  years. 
Of  this  $7,000,000  was  for  unemployed  bi-ne* 
fits;  $14,000,0(M1  for  other  insurance  l^entffits, 
as  sick,  accident,  payments,  pensions,  and  fu« 
neral  grants;  and  $22,500,000  for  strike  iKmehts. 
The  meeting  of  the  out-of-work  or  unemployed 
benefits  is  ttecoming  a serious  financial  prob- 
lem. They  reached  the  maximum  of  $.1,270,000 
in  1904.  These  payments  have  averaged  23 
per  cent,  of  trade-union  expenditures  during  the 
past  ten  years,  while  previously  they  never  rose 
as  high  as  20  per  cent,  of  the  total,  even  in 
the  worst  years.  There  has  resulted  an  active 
movement  for  the  granting  of  state  Hiibsidies 
to  unions  paying  unemployment  iMMiofits,  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  being  about  equally  di- 
vided on  the  propositi«»n.  8ec  Unevi’Ixiyment. 

The  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  held 
its  10th  annual  conference  at  Blackpool  in 
July.  It  includes  131  uffiliated  socities  with 
693.908  members.  The  main  object  of  this  b<»dy 
18  to  increase  the  fighting  and  bargaining 
strength  of  constituent  unions.  To  this  end 
it  pays  benefits  into  the  treasury  of  any  such 
union  engaged  in  a strike  or  lockout.  Thus 
the  strike  of  the  cotton  mill  operatives  late  in 
1908  cost  the  Federation  $900,000.  During  the 
year  ending  March  1,  1909,  it  dealt  with  G38 
disputes  involving  55,000  workers. 

The  Trade  Union  Congress  was  held  for  one 
week  in  September  at  Ipswich.  There  were  rep- 
resento<I  195  unions  with  1.701,000  memlMjrs;  the 
delegates  numbered  495,  including  33  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  195  members  from 
the  Miners*  Federation  and  49  union  weavers, 
four  of  whom  were  women.  The  resolutions  of 
this  Congress  furnish  instructions  to  its  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
A resolution  for  “ a citizen  army  free  from 
military  law  in  times  of  peace*’  was  rejected; 
so  alNo  a resolution  to  establish  a lalmr  daily 
in  I.ondon  at  a cost  of  $750,000.  Among  those 
adopted  were  those  condemping  the  marketing 
of  prison-made  goods;  calling  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  appoint  a Minister  of  Labor;  demand- 
ing the  prohibition  of  tlie  export  of  ‘‘black- 
l«»gs*’  or  strike-breakers  to  other  countries  dur- 
ing trade  disputes  abroad;  approving  tlic  gov- 
ernment's schemes  for  lalM>r  exchanges  and 
insurance  against  unemployment,  hut  disap- 
proving government  subsidies  to  trade  unions 
f^ranting  unemployed  l>enefit8;  requesting  the  re- 
duction of  the  agc-liinit  for  old-age  pensions 
to  60  years  and  the  abolition  of  existing  dis- 
qualifications; favoring  woman  sutTrage;  and 
requesting  an  investigation  of.  indu.strial  in- 
fiuranco  against  accidents,  sickness  and  inva- 
lidity; and  approving  the  proposed  budget. 
Compulsory  arbitration  was  rejectcnl.  At  the 
Aftme  time  and  place  the  Women’s  Trade-Cnion 
Longue,  claiming  200.000  meml>erR.  held  sessions. 
On  Decenil)er  6 the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  issued  a mani- 
festo declaring  intense  hostility  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  demanding  its  alxdition. 

Tho  judicial  dwision  ron<lered  in  December, 
1008,  in  the  case  of  Osborne  vs.  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Kailway  Servants,  declaring 
that  a trade  union  is  not  competent  to  maintain 
representatives  in  ParlinnM*nt  by  means  of  coni- 

f>iilsc»ry  levies  on  its  memlH*ra,  and  considered 
>y  trade  unions  the  most  ini[>ortant  Mince  the 
fii-moiia  TafT-Vale  decision,  was  upheld  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  December  21,  1909.  The 


unions  have  institutetl  a system  of  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  support  of  their  Parlia- 
mentary representatives.  At  the  same  time  tho 
I.AlM)r  party  has  declared  its  intention  of  in- 
troducing a bill  legalizing  compulsory  levies 
for  such  purpose. 

"nie  Ijilior  j>arty,  made  up  largely  of  trade 
unionists,  in  January  declared  for  the  social- 
ization of  means  of  production,  tl>e  abolition 
of  the  half-time  system  (see  CniLO  Labob), 
raising  the  school  age  to  16,  and  secular  edu- 
cation. The  convention  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  S<?rvantB  in  Octol>er  declared 
for  the  State  ownership  of  railways  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Miners*  Federation  declared 
for  tlie  State  ownership  of  mines.  Those  reso- 
lutions indicate  the  strongly  socialistic  tenden- 
cies of  the  trade-union  movement  in  Great 
Britain. 

France.  During  the  last  few  years  the  num- 
ber of  trn(ie-union  members  has  increased  very 
rapidly,  tlie  number  in  1909  lM*ing  approxi- 
mately one  million,  exclusive  of  the  associations 
of  government  employees,  as  compared  with 
5.33,(K)0  in  1900.  The  striking  feature  of  trade- 
union  activity  in  1909  was  its  extreme  aggres- 
siveness, duo  mainly  to  the  dominance  of  radical 
lenders.  The  central  position  was  held  by  tho 
General  Confederation  of  Labor,  w'hich  has  come 
under  the  control  of  an  extreme  socialistic 
element,  not  believed  to  be  really  representa- 
tive of  tlie  temper  of  the  afiiliated  unions.  This 
l)ody,  at  its  1906  convention,  solemnly  prohibited 
the  introduction  of  political  activity  into  its 
policies,  but  neverlheVss  the  chief  aim  of  its 
ofiicers  in  1000  was  to  harass  the  government. 
Tliey  led  in  the  organization  of  the  pul>- 
lic  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  employees 
into  a “ syndicate  **  under  the  associations  law 
for  the  purfiose  of  securing  the  right  to  strike. 
This  was  done  in  spite  of  express  prohibition 
by  the  government.  Two  strikes  of  these  em- 
ployees, and  an  attempt  at  a general  strike, 
followed.  The  government  partially  compro- 
mised by  authorizing  the  formation  of  associa- 
tions, but  not  trade  unions  with  strike  privi- 
leges by  public  civil  servants  in  any  depart- 
ment, but  prohibited  the  formation  of  a federa- 
tion of  employees  of  several  departments. 
Nevertheless,  about  December  1,  over  181,000 
civil  employees  decided  to  form  a national  fed- 
eration. Many  journals  insisted  that  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  repress  this  movement  as  a 
defiance  of  the  state's  sovereignty.  Meanwhile 
M.  Niel,  the  general  secretary  of  the  General 
Confederation,  had  been  forced  out  because  of 
his  moderation  during  the  strikes  earlier  in  the 
year.  This  loft  that  liody  fully  under  the  con- 
trol of  revolutionary  leaders,  who  are  pledg»*d 
to  the  general  strike,  the  alxilition  of  the  em- 
ploying class  and  the  wages-system,  and  op- 
position to  militarism  and  patriotism.  The 
Confeileration  causes  agitation  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  industrial  importance  of  its  mem- 
bership. Only  a small  proportion  of  French 
workers  arc  in  the  unions,  extreme  radicalism 
keeps  many  w’orkmen  out,  and  consequently 
the  Confederation  is  probably  powerless  to  en- 
force its  revolutionary  policies.  Sec  Strikes 
ano  JxiTKoi-Ts,  and  France. 

The  0th  International  (’onference  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Trade  I’nion  Centres,  otherwise  the 
Tnternatioiuil  Secretarial,  was  held  at  Paris, 
August  30-31  and  S<‘pternlKT  1.  The  date  and 
place  lind  been  changed  from  Stockholm,  1910, 
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oi»  account  of  Dip  visit  of  Snimiol  Oomporfl  to 
Kuropc  during  tl»o  summer  of  I1UM>.  Since  the 
Ameriean  Federation  of  UdK>r  was  not  aftiliati*d 
with  the  conference,  he  was  given  a voice  but 
not  a vote.  At  this  eonferenw  the  one  great 
principle  upon  which  all  agn*ed  was  the  op- 
iwaltion  of  the  lal>oring  classes  to  war.  The 
European  trade  unions  are  hyatematically  de- 
veloping this  sentitm'nt,  on  the  ground  that 
lalK>ring  men  form  the  bulk  of  the  soldiery 
in  actual  warfare,  and  pay  off  the  immense 
national  debts  caused  by  war.  The  strong  so- 
cialistic leanings  of  many  European  trade 
unions  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  a number  of 
delegates,  including  those  from  Belgium,  Hol- 
land and  Austria,  were  avowed  socialists  and 
spoke  at  length  upon  the  socialist  propaganda, 
even  condemming  tragic  unionism.  The  next 
conference  will  be  held  at  Buda[test  in  August, 
1011.  See  Labob,  Amebican  Federation  of. 

Gctmany.  The  20th  International  Congress 
of  Miners  opened  in  Berlin  on  May  31.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Austria,  Poland  and  Belgium. 
For  an  account  of  its  decisions,  see  Germany, 
paragraphs  on  Uiatory.  From  latest  available 
ofTicial  sources  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
State  I^lM)r  D<’partment  for  Septeml>er,  1H09, 
finds  that  the  centralized  or  Social  Democratic 
unions  in  Germany  in  190S  embraced  00  na- 
tional unions  w*ith  1,K31.73t  members,  of  whom 
138,443  were  women.  Tlje  total  receipts  of 
these  unions  for  the  year  were  almut  $12,136,- 
000  and  the  total  expenditures,  $10,500,000. 
The  exponditurcR  were  almost  14  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1900.  They  inclmled  $1,175,- 
000  for  strike  benefits;  $2,000,000  for  the  un- 
employed; and  $2,125,000  for  sickness.  The 
largest  unions  and  their  membership  in  1908 
were:  metal  workers,  360,099;  masons.  175,- 
019;  wood  workers,  140.337:  factory  o|)eratives, 
136,195;  textile  workers,  116.403;  miners,  affili- 
ated with  the  centralized  body,  112.192.  and 
affiliated  with  the  C'hristian  unions,  75.250; 
transport  workers,  88.096.  The  Christian  trade 
unionN,  promoted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  in- 
cluded about  300,000  meml)er8,  mostly  in  the 
Rhenish  districts.  The  Uirseh-Dunkcr  unions 
embraced  alnuit  110.000  members,  most  of  them 
in  Silesia  and  east  Germany.  The  total  trade 
union  strength  in  Germany  in  1908  waa  2,382,- 
401.  On  some  propositions  all  of  the  three 
main  bodies  stand  together. 

Other  Countries.  Tlic  mcmWrship  of  trade 
unions  in  other  countries  as  given  hy  the  BuU 
li'tin  already  referred  to  was  as  foUowa;  Aus- 
tria, 482.274.  a decline  as  compared  with  1907; 
Russia  (1907).  240.272;  Sweden  (1907),  186,- 
220  (but  see  Strikes  and  Iakkoitts);  IVdgium 
(1907),  181.015;  Australia  (1907),  130.320; 
Hungary  (1007),  130,192;  Switzerland.  129.319; 
Denmark  (1907).  90.S06;  Netherlamls,  67.971; 
and  Norway  (1907),  39.070.  See  Industrial 
Aruitration  and  Conctmation;  Womeit  in 
I.Nur.sTBY;  Labor.  American  Federation  of; 
Boyuott;  Injunction;  and  Strikes  and  Lock- 

OITS. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER. 
Tlio  miixiniuin  voltage  employed  in  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  p<»wer  in  1909  remalniHl  at 
IIO.OOO  as  established  in  1908.  The  ojM*raling 
experiences  at  thia  voltage  fully  confirme«I  its 
practienhility  in  oonneetinn  with  link  siis|N‘n- 
sinn  insulators  anil  aluminum  eli‘ctrolytio  light- 
ning arresU'rs.  The  economic  tm{K>rlancc  of 


this  success  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  ai  it 
points  the  way  to  the  development  of  immfQie 
water  power  resources  hitherto  unutilized  be- 
cause of  the  remoteness  of  a market  for  tbe 
power.  Confidence  in  the  conquest  of  a btill 
higher  realm  of  electrical  pressures  wai 
strengthened  by  the  performance  of  a 500.006- 
volt  experimental  line  at  Norkopping,  SwedzD. 
These  experiments  indicated  that  the  limitini; 
voltage  will  be  determined  by  the  intense  elie- 
trostatic  field  rather  than  by  insulation  diffi- 
culties. 

Work  was  begun  during  1909  in  a 110, 000- 
volt  transmission  line  to  be  3U0  miles  in  length. 
This  line  will  be  operated  by  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission  of  Ontario  and  is  to  extend  from 
Niagara  to  Hamilton,  Toronto,  London  and  St 
Thomas.  Tbe  line  is  to  be  supported  on  32<J0 
steel  towers  spaced  at  550  feet.  Provision  will 
be  made  for  the  transmission  of  30,000  kilo- 
watts. 

The  plant  of  tbe  Southern  Power  Company 
at  Rocky  Creek,  S.  C.,  on  the  Wateree  River, 
was  completed  and  placed  in  operation;  24,0(KI 
kilowatts  are  developed  at  this  point,  the  tran^ 
mission  %*oUage  being  lOO.UUO.  An  additional 
plant  of  18,000  kilowatts  has  t>e<>n  Itt-gun  at 
Blacksburg  and  is  to  be  completed  in  1910, 
raising  the  total  capacity  of  the  system  to  71- 
6(K)  kilowatts.  This  system  is  tlie  larg(-st  in 
the  South  and  supplies  its  power  largely  for 
the  driving  of  cotton  mills.  The  year  was  an 
important  one  in  the  development  of  tbe  water 
power  of  California.  The  Big  Bend  plant  of 
the  Great  Western  Hydro-Electric  C-ompany, 
supplying  a loud  of  60,000  horse  power,  form 
tbe  first  step  in  the  work  of  developing  SOU.ono 
horse  power,  w'hich  is  to  be  completed  in  the 
next  ten  years  and  is  to  form  the  greatest  sys- 
tem of  its  kind  in  existence.  Other  important 
projects  which  were  undertaken  were  the  con- 
struction of  a 30.000-horse  power  plant  on  the 
Rubicon,  a 75,000-horse  power  plant  on  the 
American  River  and  a system  of  plants  in  tbe 
I^ke  Tahoe  district  which  is  to  aggregate  200.* 

000  horse  power.  The  total  magnitude  of  tbe 
investment  required  for  the  plant.s  now  being 
worked  out  will  exceed  $50,000,000. 

The  success  of  the  synthetic  nitrate  industry 
in  Norway  has  greatly  stimulated  hydro-elec- 
tric development  and  power  transmission  in 
that  country.  At  Rjiikan  a plant  of  250,000 
horse  power,  which  is  to  utilize  a 930-foot  head 
in  two  stages,  is  under  construction.  The  falls 
of  Matre  and  Tyn  are  also  being  developed  to 
the  extent  of  200,000  horse  power.  Numerous 
transmission  projects  of  great  magnitude  were 
undertaken  in  France.  Switzerland.  Italy.  Spain 
and  Austria.  Plans  for  the  development  of 
270.000  horse  power  at  the  Victoria  Falls  of 
the  ZamlK>si  River  and  its  transmission  to 
South  Africa  at  150,000  volts  have  betm  ma- 
tured. 

Important  progress  was  made  in  the  design 

01  the  auxiliary  apparatus  on  which  the  reli- 
ability of  high  voltage  systems  depends,  Satif- 
factory  aluminum  cell  lightning  arrester*  for 
110.000-volt  lines  were  produced.  A condenser 
ty|H*  of  insulating  bushing  consisting  of  graded 
lay»T8  of  paper  and  metal  foil  was  found  very 
effective  in  producing  a uniform  distribatioe 
of  eli'ctrostatic  stress  in  the  terminals  of  trans- 
formers and  oil  switches.  Effective  switches 
and  circuit  breakers  were  prodiicp<l  ft>r  110.006- 
volt  circuits  by  the  use  of  condenser  terminalA 
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Taken  as  a whok*,  the  exporiencea  of  the 
year  have  led  enjrineera  to  feel  on  increawd 
senso  of  aeeurity  in  the  matter  of  lightniiij? 
protection  und  have  atren|fthened  their  confi- 
dence in  the  practicability  of  line  voltage&(  much 
higher  than  those  now  in  use. 

TRANSVAAL.  A British  colony  in  South 
Africa,  lying  l«*twoen  the  Orange  River  Colony 
on  the  south  and  Rhodesia  on  the  north.  Cap* 
itai,  Pretoria. 

Arra,  Population,  etc.  The  area  is  lllJOO 
square  miles.  The  census  of  11M)4  showed  a 
population  of  l,2fi8,71fi,  including  abo- 

rigines, 23,H5U  other  colore<l,  and  2fifl,327  whites. 
Pretoria  had  36,700  inhabitants  (21.161  white) 
in  1004,  and  Johannesburg,  the  centre  of  the 
Witwatersrnnd  gold  fields,  158,580  (83,002 

white).  On  Juno  30.  1008,  there  were  024 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  44.451  and  an 
average  attendance  of  38,433.  Piipils  in  sec* 
ondary  schools  numbered  1801.  The  Normal 
C<dlege  had  04  students.  English  is  being  grad- 
ually introduced  into  schools  where  the  chil- 
dren are  Dutch.  The  leading  religious  denom- 
ination is  the  Dutch  Reformed,  followed  in 
or«ler  by  the  Anglican,  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian. 

Production.  Only  a small  proportion  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation,  and  agriculture  is 
less  important  than  stock  raising-  The  princi- 
pal crop  is  corn.  The  live-stock,  according  to 
tlic  1964  ccn.HiiR,  included  62,168  horses,  546,- 
829  cattle,  844,214  sheep,  and  157,888  swine. 
Mining  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  wealth, 
the  chief  minerals  iMung  gold,  diamonds,  and 
coal;  others  of  some  importance  are  tin.  silver, 
cop|)er,  and  lead.  The  quantity  and  value  of 
the  chief  mineral  products  are  reported  for 
1907  and  1008  as  follows: 


1907 


Minerals 

Quantity 

Value 

Oold,  02.  . . 

6,450,740 

£27,400.992 

T>Inroonds, 

canits  .. 

2,062.855 

2,268.075 

Coal,  short 

tons 

773,649 

1908 

Gold.  02.  .. 

7.056,266 

£29.973,115 

r>iAmonds, 

carats  .. 

....2.022.687 

1,549,815 

C*«5ul,  short 

tons 

....8.012.692 

794.949 

Alx)ut  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  gold  mines  192,206  persons  (180,- 
828*  on  the  Witwntersrand ) ; of  the  total.  100,- 
/>04  were  colored,  19,460  white,  and  12,192  Chi- 
Tiof*e.  Cold-mining  prospects  were  excellent  in 
1909.  During  the  preceding  year  the  rejiorted 
profits  earned  by  tlie  proiluoing  companies 
equaled  a distribution  of  8.79  \ti‘r  cent,  on  the 
market  value  of  the  shares.  The  rt'cont  devel- 
opment in  many  deep  mines  is  most  encourag- 
ing, as  the  temperature  is  foiiml  to  increase 
only  one  degree  Fahrenheit  t{»  every  225  fwt 
in  <lepth.  The  numlnT  of  pi'rsons  employed  in 
other  than  gold  mines,  alsiut  the  beginning  of 
1900,  was  as  follows:  Diamond  mines,  806 

white  and  7955  colore<l;  coal  mines,  420  w’hite 
And  8889  colored;  all  other  mines,  400  white 
And  3.585  coIon*d.  There  are  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  brick  and  tile  works,  tobacco  fac- 
-tories.  grist  mills,  breweries,  etc. 

CoMMEKUK  am>  CoMMrNiCATrov.s.  Tlie  Tmns- 
wonl  i«  inchuUMl  in  the  South  Afric.m  C'u*»toins 
L'nion.  Im;Mirts  und  ox|Kirts,  including  buMiuii, 
liavc  been  valued  us  follows: 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports £17.69!».2.H  £15.768.944  £16.196.692 

Exports 27.206.453  31.268.276  33,323,590 


In  1007  the  principal  imports  were:  Apparel 
and  haberdashery,  £1,223,155;  machinery,  £1,- 
059,032;  chemicals  and  dynamite,  £1.088,213; 
live  animals,  £1.097,200;  meat,  £739.834.  The 
chief  exp<»rtH  in  1907  were:  Gold,  £27.364,717; 
diamonds,  £1,972.004;  wool,  £225,225;  horses 
and  mules,  £l.56..544;  Meins,  hides,  and  horns, 
£122,090.  Imports  to  the  value  of  £5.520,755 
came  from  Great  Britain. 

Reports  of  the  Transvaal  railways  Include 
the  lines  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  the  en- 
tire mileage,  which  is  almost  all  state-owned, 
amounted  to  2628  miles  at  the  end  of  1008, 
when  64  miles  w'ere  under  construction.  -On 
June  30,  1908,  there  were  9769  miles  of  tele- 
graph wire,  20,597  mile«  of  telephone  wire,  267 
telegraph  ofiiees,  anu  450  post-olTices. 

Finance  and  Government.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  .30,  1907,  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
were  £4,661,5.32  and  £4,415.476,  respectively:  in 
1907-8.  £4.670.218  and  £4,118,848,  re«p«*ctively. 
For  1008-9  the  estimated  revenue  was  £4.682,962 
(£1.440,(X)0  customs  and  excise,  ano  £1.0.39,(M)0 
mining  dues.  etc.),  and  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture £4.840,902.  The  outstanding  debt  on  Juno 
30,  1008,  wa«  £28.5.50.000.  For  1909-10  the  es- 
timates were:  Revenue,  £5,251,000;  expendi- 

ture. £4,963,000. 

On  Deceinlior  6,  1006,  responsible  government 
was  established,  with  a governor,  assisted  by  a 
ministry,  and  a legislature,  consisting  of  the 
Legislative  Council  (15  members)  and  the  Tx>g- 
islative  Asseniblv  (69  memlx’rs,  elected  by  uni- 
versal white  sulfragtO.  The  Governor  (also  the 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa)  in  1909 
was  the  Earl  of  Selborne;  the  Premier,  General 
Louis  Botha,  The  Transvaal  is  a member  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Histobt.  The  discrimination  against  the 
Asiatics  of  British  birth  under  the  old  rC’gime, 
w'hich  was  one  of  the  issues  of  the  South  Afri- 
can war,  had  been  resumed  by  the  new'  colonial 
government,  whose  rigorous  measures  in  1908, 
resulting  in  numerous  am>sts  and  deportations 
of  resident  Indians,  provoked  much  criticism. 
The  arrests  and  dejMirtations  continued  in  1909. 
Early  in  the  year  twenty  Indians  w’ere  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  hard  labor  for  failure 
to  produce  the  required  certificates,  under  the 
A.siatics*  Registration  act.  At  the  beginning  of 
March  111  .Asiatics  were  in  prison  for  viola- 
tions of  this  and  the  Immigration  act.  Mr. 
Gandhi,  the  leader  of  the  Indians,  who  bad  b<H*n 
imprisnnetl.  was  released  on  May  24.  lie  de- 
clared that  he  would  c(»ntinue  the  agitation  for 
tlie  rights  of  his  compatriots.  In  June  three 
Indian  nieml>ers  of  a mission  alx^ut  to  go  to 
England  to  lay  their  grii'vances  before  the 
home  government  were  arrested  and  &cntenc<*d 
to  three  months’  hard  laljor.  Among  the  many 
Indians  undorpnng  punishment  w’ere  men  of 
culture  and  social  prominence.  The  obpx'tion 
was  not  to  the  principle  of  restricting  Indian 
immigration  but  to  certain  regulations  ini|M»s- 
ing  what  were  regarded  as  indignities,  eHpe*eiully 
the  rule  requiring  the  taking  out  of  jierbMlically 
renewable  licenses.  During  the  y<*ar  imftings 
wt‘re  held  in  India  to  express  sympathy  with 
them  und  to  protect  against  their  treatment. 
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The  policy  of  excluding  C'liincM*  lal»or.  one  of 
the  fcnturcH  of  the  pro^rnninie  with  whicli  the 
Lilieral  party  in  (Jrcat  Hritain  came  into  power 
in  January,  1906,  was  nearly  completed  in  1909. 
At  tlK*  amiiial  meeting:  of  the  Native  T^bor 
A«flO(‘iutlon  it  was  announced  that  the  Chinese 
had  decreased  by  23,393,  wliile  the  native  la- 
borers had  increuMMl  by  47.700.  On  November 
30  there  were  only  3197  Chinese  left  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  in  the  Hritish  House  of  Com* 
mona  the  Colonial  l*rnler*Secretary  announced 
January  1,  1910,  as  the  date  for  the  departure 
of  the  Inst  Chinaman.  A convention  was 
sipned  with  the  Cortiipuese  povernment  relat- 
inp  to  trade  with  Mozambique  and  the  recruit- 
inp  of  lalM)r  in  that  colony.  Tlie  natives  of 
Mozambique  have  la'cn  tlie  nltain  source  of  the 
lalM>r  supply  for  the  Transvaal  mines.  By  this 
convention  the  Portiipiiese  povernment  opreed 
to  facilitate  the  recruitinp  of  lalnir  for  the 
Transvaal.  The  latter  provided  for  the  repa- 
triation of  the  natives  at  the  expiry  of  the 
contract  and  enpap’d  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent natives  who  left  families  in  Mozjimhique 
from  jH*rmnnently  settlinp  in  the  Transvaal. 
Free^  trade  was  established  l»etween  the  two 
provinces  in  their  own  products.  The  apree- 
nient  was  to  last  ten  years.  Cpon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  South  .African  l^nion  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  c»»nvenlion  were  to  devolve  upon 
the  new  central  povernment.  The  recruitinp 
of  3000  InlKirers  in  British  Central  Africa  for 
the  Trnnsx’anl  wo«  allowed  by  the  imperial  pov- 
ernment in  June. 

Parliament  opened  on  June  1.  Tlie  ITiph 
Commissioner,  the  Karl  of  Selliorne,  announc<*d 
measures  for  the  restriction  of  bettinp  and  the 
publication  of  ladtinp  news,  dealinp  with 
money-lendinp  and  lotterii*s,  and  providinp  for 
proporthmal  representation  in  the  municipal- 
*!'*’’**  June  2 the  South  .African  Constitu- 
tion bill  was  pns^d  (we  Soirrii  Africa,  Brit- 
fail).  The  liettiiip  law  and  the  other  measures 
announced  hy  the  povernment  were  siihseqiientlv 
enacted  with  sonn*  amendments.  The  Trans- 
vaal memlwTS  of  the  delopation  sent  to  London 
to  submit  the  Draft  of  Cnion  starletl  on  June 
28.  Afr.  Villieu  was  acting  Premier  in  the  ab- 
w-nce  of  the  Premier. 

TRASK,  SpENCKR.  An  American  Imnker  and 
philanthropist,  died  Deeemher  31.  1999,  He  was 
born  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  in  1844.  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn 
and  at  Princeton  College,  grailuatlnp  from  the 
latter  institution  in  ISHO.  He  enpaped  in  the 
tmiikinp  business  and  iK-cnnie  a.ss<K*iated  with 
Henry  O.  Marquand.  Bueeeedinp  to  .Mr.  Mar- 
quamPs  business  wlien  tlie  latter  rotirt'd.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  this  banking  house 
until  his  death.  Mr.  Trask  early  iMX'amo  asso- 
ciated with  Afr.  Thomas  A.  Kdison  in  eb>e- 
trical  development,  aiul  he  served  ns  nresiilent 
of  the  New  A'ork  Kdison  Company  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  was  woll  known  ns  a 
patron  of  art  and  was  a mernlier  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Art  Society  of  \.  w Y<irk.  and  i»ne  of  the 
foiinilers  of  the  National  .Arts  Club.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  <if  Teacliers  College,  New 
Aork  City,  for  liftern  years,  and  was  nclivelv 
interested  in  other  educuti«*nal  institutions.  His 
philanthropies  included  the  establishment  at 
Saratoga  of  St,  Christina’s  Home,  an  undenom- 
inational institution  for  the  care  of  childn-n 
and  tlic  education  of  girls.  Air.  Trask  was 


killed  in  a railroad  collision  on  Ihc  New  York 
C'en  t ral  Rai  I road. 

TRINOOANIT.  A British  possession  on  the 
eastern  able  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  north  of 
Pahang  (Federated  Malay  States).  This  terri- 
tory was  formerly  under  the  Mizerainty  of 
Siam,  which  ceded  its  rights  therein  to  Great 
Britain  by  a treaty  concluded  at  Bangkok 
March  10,  1909.  (Sw  Siam.)  nie  estimated 
area  is  stated  at  about  4500  square  miles,  and 
estimated  population,  about  115.000.  The  cap- 
ital is  Trinppanu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  The  industries  are  similar  to 
those  of  Kelantan  (which  was  also  eiHled  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  above  mentioned), 
but  Trinppanu  is  less  developed  both  indus- 
trially and  administratively. 

TRINTOAD  Amy  TOBAGO.  Two  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  which  together  form  a Brit- 
ish colony.  Area  of  Trinidad,  1754  square 
miles:  of  Tobago,  114.  Population  of  Trinidad 
(1900)  300.830,  estimated  1909,  325.104;  of  To- 
bago (1900)  20.570.  estimated  1909,  18.751. 
Port  of  Spain  (population  60.000),  the  espital. 
has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  West  In- 
dies, Other  important  towns  of  Trinidad  are 
San  Fernando  (7610  inhabitants),  Princetown 
(4497);  of  Tobago,  Scarlioroupli  (1370)  and 
Plj'mouth.  Tlie  imports  in  1908-9  were  valupd 
at  £2,082.702;  the  exports  at  £2,500. lO.*?.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  were  sugar,  .39,618 
torm;  rum,  08.723  gallons;  molasses,  3.58.936 
gallons;  bitters,  27,104  gallons;  cacao,  49.1.37,- 
(IHH  iNmnds;  asphalt  (from  the  110-acre  asphalt 
lake  near  I>a  Brea),  133.208  ton.s  (£ir>l.O*20). 
There  are  89  miles  of  railway  open,  and  the 
island  of  Trinidad  is  crossed  by  the  West  In- 
dia and  Panama  Telegraph  Company’s  lines  and 
by  government  telegraph  and  private  telephone 
lines,  Bevrntie  (1908-9).  £834,745:  exp»»ndi- 

tiire,  £8.55.0.'>0.  The  public  debt  stoo<l  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1909  at  £1,068.793.  The 
Governor  (1909,  ^ir  G.  R.  Le  Hunte)  is  aided 
by  executive  and  legislative  councils. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Hartford,  Conn,,  founded  in 
1823.  The  attendance  in  1909  comprised  203 
students,  with  21  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
numlier  of  tiooks  in  the  library  was*  58.000 
Imund  volumes  and  30.000  |wmph!ets.  The 
gifts  reciMved  during  the  year  amounted  to 
alamt  $1.50,000.  Among  the  changes  in  the  fac- 
ulty during  the  year  was  the  appointment  of 
Walter  B.  Briggs  in  place  of  W.  N.  Carlton, 
librarian,  and  John  0.  Gill  in  place  of  R,  J. 
Ham.  professor  of  romance  languages.  An  ad- 
ditional endowment  of  $5(M),(KK>  was  nearly 
comp!et«‘d  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  total 
productive  funds  of  the  college  amount  to  nliuut 
$1,225,000.  The  president  is  F.  & Luther, 
LL.  D. 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE.  Since  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  of  the  Philippines,  tliese  islands 
have  pruvbb-d  a fertile  field  for  the  study  of 
tropical  diseases,  and  great  advances  in  the  in- 
%’estigation  and  control  of  these  diseases  have 
Isvn  made  by  the  army  meilical  organization, 
pr.  B.  P.  Strong,  of  the  Biological  l.atioratorT 
in  Manila,  reviews  some  of  the  work  done  bir 
the  Bureau  of  Science  in  certain  diseases  prev- 
alent in  this  region.  An  extensive  resc'arch  was 
parried  on  in  the  laboratories  into  the  subject 
of  so-called  tropical  dys<.‘ntcry,  which  caused 
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mor<*  (loathB  amon^r  (ho  American  solUtorB  than 
any  ntlier  sin^jk*  It  was  found  tliat  trop* 

ical  dysentery  really  included  three  distinct 
discasefl,  and  that  these  required  widely  differ* 
ent  forms  of  treatment.  One  form,  anicohic  dys* 
ontcry,  waa  diHcoveriHl  to  l>e  due  to  a apeoies 
of  protozoa,  an  umerba;  n second,  bacillary  dys- 
entery, wnK  due  to  a specie**  of  bacteria  known 
as  Jincillus  difscntcri/r;  and  a third,  catarrhal 
dysentery,  due  to  (he  action  of  one  of  wveral 
bacteria,  which  protluced  a catarrhal  condition 
of  the  lar^e  intestine.  It  was  moreover  demon* 
Btrnted  that  these  tliree  forms  of  dysentery 
cmild  1m»  readily  dia^mosed  by  laboratory  exam* 
inntlonN  of  tlie  dejecta.  These  discoveries  soon 
placed  the  treatment  of  the  disease  upon  an 
intelliipuit  basis.  The  most  effective  treatment 
for  the  amo?bic  dys«»ntery  was  found  to  consist 
in  attacking  the  parasite  by  local  applications 
— enemas.  Bacillary  dysentery  wa«  best  con* 
trolled  by  the  inoculation  of  anti-drsenteric 
scrum.  It  was  further  demonstrated  that  the 
amerhic  and  bacillar?'  dysenteries  were  usually 
acquired  through  inf<>cted  drinking  water,  as 
was  the  catarriial  form  in  some  instances.  As 
tl»e  result  of  these  discoveries,  both  the  mortal* 
ity  and  the  amount  of  dysentery  among  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  were  rapidly  rediic^.  Ba- 
cillar?* d\'sentor?’  is  now  very  rare  and  amo*hic 
dvs*‘nterv  is  b<»coming  less  frequent.  Control 
of  this  disease  was  obtained  b?’  educating  the 
population  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  infected 
drinking  water  and  of  employing  only  boiled  or 
distilhHl  water  for  drinking  purposes. 

At  present  there  is  no  bubonic  plague  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  no  case  having  occurred  for 
over  n year.  The  disease  first  appeared  in  1900 
in  Manila,  and  only  hy  vigorous  measures  was 
it  prevented  from  gaining  a foothold  such  as  it 
had  in  India.  The  means  adopted  for  repelling 
llie  plague  w'ere  the  fumigation  of  all  vessels 
arriving  from  infected  ports,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  rats  in  them;  rigid  isolation  of  pa- 
tients sick  with  the  disease;  wholesale  extermi* 
notion  of  land  rats  and  their  fleas;  the  burning, 
where  practicable,  of  houses  or  districts  where 
plague  had  occurred;  and.  most  important  of 
all,  the  immunization  of  people  living  in  badl^ 
infected  districts  by  inoculations  with  anti- 
plague  serum.  The  latter  measure  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation. 

Cholera,  although  banished  on  several  occa- 
sionn  since  1902,  has  reappeared  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  has  prolxabK*  become,  for  the 
prestmt,  at  least,  endemic.  The  disease  is  spread 
parti?'  through  the  water  supply,  but  chiefly 
through  infected  unccx)ke<l  foods.  Klictf  were 
also  siiown  to  p1a>*  a |niri  in  certain  neighbor- 
hoods where  unsterilir.ed  excrcto  of  cholera  pa- 
tients were  exposed.  It  was  found  that  many 
individuals  who  had  recovered  from  cholera 
carried  aliout  w'ith  them  the  germ  of  the  dis- 
ease in  their  intestine^t  for  several  weeks  after 
convnlesecnee.  and  thus  served  as  disseminators 
of  the  inbftlon.  An  antitoxin  was  pro|Mired  in 
the  government  lalsiratories  and  w*as  given  an 
extiuihive  trial  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  Philippines,  with  the  result  tliat  in  some 
districts  the  nmnber  of  cases  is  only  one-sixth 
ns  large  as  la'fore  inoculation  was  practiced. 

In  regard  to  malaria,  it  lias  l>ecn  shown  that 
Jiearl?’  50  pi*r  cent,  of  the  native  children  in 
c*‘rtain  portions  of  the  islands  suffer  from  a 
latent  form  of  this  diseas**  and  furnish  a eon- 
Htant  source  for  the  transmission  of  iimhiria 


through  the  medium  of  mosquitoes.  The 
amount  of  ana*mia  and  general  disahility  pro- 
duced by  malaria  in  the  native  population  is 
enormous;  in  some  districts  over  50  |x>r  cent, 
of  the  ailults  sliow'  either  latent  or  active  in- 
fection. Among  the  white  p*»ople.  however,  ma- 
laria is  uncommon,  piirticularl?’  in  large  cities. 
An  investigation  was  rmmtly  undertaken  to 
determine  the  prevalence  of  animal  parasites  in 
tlie  native  population.  Tlie  dejecta  of  4106 
prisoners  were  examined,  and  it  was  found  that 
84  per  cent,  were  infected  with  one  or  more 
species  of  intestinal  paniMtes;  the  most  usual 
being  the  common  whipworm  iTrichurU) . wlilch 
was  present  in  59  per  eent.;  hookworms  (Unci’ 
fuina)  were  present  in  52  per  cent.;  23  per 
cent,  of  the  prisoners  were  infected  with  am®- 
has,  and  20  per  cent,  with  round  worms  (.4smr- 
Numerous  other  parasiU's  were  found 
in  a small  percentage  of  cases.  It  was  noted 
thot  if  tlicse  percentages  of  infection  obtaine<l 
throughout  the  total  native  population,  it  would 
appear  that  no  less  than  5,000.000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Philippine  Islands  harbored 
intestinal  worms,  and  it  Ikocomes  a great  ques- 
tion as  to  what  b*>aring  these  infections  have 
in  regard  to  the  public  health.  While  there  is 
practically  no  evidence  to  show  that  moderate 
infections  with  whipworms  and  round  worms 
exercise  a deleterious  cffi'ct  on  the  health  of  the 
individual,  infections  with  hookworms  and  am- 
Q'has  must  be  looked  upon  as  more  serious,  since 
both  of  these  parasites  are  pathogenic. 

Smallpox  has  l«*en  thoroughly  stamped  out, 
no  death  having  been  reporU>d  during  the  past 
?*ear.  Before  the  American  occupation,  in  some 
provinces  there  were  as  many  as  6900  cases  a 
year.  Over  3.515,000  people  have  been  vacci- 
nated in  the  Pbilippines,  without  one  death  on 
account  of  vaccination,  or  any  case  of  severe 
infei’tion. 

Tlio  Philippine  Medical  School  for  the  edu- 
cation of  physicians  in  tropical  diM>ascs  started 
in  1907  wit!)  54  students.  The  course  extends 
over  five  years,  and  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  pro- 
vide through  this  sclicwd  tlioroughl?'  qualified 
ph?'sieians  to  take  care  of  the  milliom*  of  p<‘0* 
pie  in  the  Philippine  archiiKdagn.  At  present 
tiiere  is  on  an  a>Trag<c  one  physician  to  21,000 
of  tiie  pojiulation,  or  one  to  ever?'  430  square 
miles  of  territory. 

TRUSTS.  The  development  of  opinion  fa- 
vorable to  alteration  of  the  national  anti-tnist 
laws  continued  during  1909,  though  not  with 
the  prominence  and  volume  of  tlie  preceding 
campaign  ?*car.  In  Congress,  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year,  various  proposals  for 
eliminating  the  defects  of  the  existing  law.  se- 
curing greater  publicity  of  c<irpf)rate  activities 
by  national  incorporation  and  inspection,  guar- 
anteeing labor  unions  the  right  to  form,  to 
combine,  and  to  strike,  and  distinguishing  rea- 
sonable from  unreasonable  restraints  of  trade 
were  advanced,  but  none  was  adopted.  At  tho 
sjK'cial  session  of  Congress  a law  taxing  cor- 
j>orntlons  one  per  cent,  on  their  net  earnings 
was  iMiHsed.  While  this  was  not  a trust  meu-s- 
ure,  its  necessary  effect  will  Ik*  to  introduce  a 
greater  degree  of  g»»vernmental  insjH-ction  into 
the  affairs  of  all  cor}K)rnti(ms.  trusts  included. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  several  suits  testing 
the  c<institii(lonnlity  of  this  meiiHure  were  pimd- 
ing  l»efore  the  Supreme  (’oiirt,  it  l»eing  claimed 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  States  and  w'ith  foreign  iia- 
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tion<«  could  not  Mrotchod  to  include  mami* 
factiirin^'.  In  thiH  view,  which  yfin*  supported 
by  citations  from  previoiis  court  decisions,  com* 
merce  nicAns  trnnsfmrtAtinn,  and  therefore  does 
not  include  elaboration  of  materials  known  as 
manufacturing.  Near  tl>e  close  of  the  year  the 
a<!ministrntion  expressed  favor  for  the  plan  of 
national  incorporation. 

In  May  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  issued 
part  of  a report  on  the  taxation  of  corpora* 
irons  In  this  country.  Tlie  Bureau  waa  carry* 
ing  on  investigations  of  the  t«>bacco,  lumb«T, 
and  steel  industries,  the  eonccntrntitm  of  water* 
power  ownership,  and  the  International  liar* 
vester  Company. 

Co.NTINKNTAL  WALL  PaPEB  OOMPATT.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  Continental  Wall  Pajier  Company  against 
the  Ix3uis  Voight  and  Sons  Company  was 
handed  dow’n  February  1.  The  latter,  an  Ohio 
corporation  in  the  wholesale  trade,  refused  to 
pay  a di>bt  of  $5G,762  owing  to  the  Continental 
VVall  Paper  Company  for  goods  bought,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Continental  Company  was  an 
illegal  combination  under  the  Sherman  law. 
Kvidence,  including  copies  of  agreements  be* 
tween  the  Continental  and  other  wall-paper 
concerns,  were  submitted,  showing  that  a com- 
bination did  exist  and  forced  purchnsiTS  to  pay 
monopoly  prices.  The  ('ourt,  Justice  JTarlan 
writing,  upheld  the  contention  of  the  defend* 
ants  as  to  the  existence  of  the  ilh‘gal  comhina* 
tion,  and  proceedi‘d  to  answer  the  question 
whether  such  a concern  could  use  the  courts  in 
the  collection  of  a debt.  This  question  hud 
been  raised  in  the  case  of  Conolly  vs.  Cnion 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  in  which  Conolly  had  re- 
fused to  pay  for  goods  bought  on  the  ground 
that  the  pipe  company  was  a party  to  an  ille- 
gal eomhinntion.  In  that  case  the  Court  had 
refused  to  free  Conolly  from  liability  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  necessary  legal  con- 
nection between  the  sale  of  the  pi|>e  and  the 
alleged  ogrt-ement  between  the  pipe  com- 
pany and  other  concerns.  “The  combination 
may  have  been  illegal  and  yet  the  sales  valid.” 
In  tlK*  wall-paper  case,  however,  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Court  held  that  a dilTerent  rule 
ohtained,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  agreement 
under  which  the  wall  pnpt'r  had  l»een  purchased 
by  the  defendant  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
conspiracy  which  made  tin?  plaintilf  a monopoly 
and  rendered  the  wholesaler  helpless.  Justice 
Holmes,  in  a dissenting  opinion  concurred  in 
hv  .lustices  Brewer.  Wliite  and  Peckhani,  de- 
clared that  **  the  policy  of  not  furthering  tlie 
pur{K)ses  of  the  trust  is  less  im|)ortant  than 
the  policy  of  preventing  jK*ople  from  getting 
other  |s*oph**«  projK*rty  for  nolliing  when  tlM*y 
purport  tt»  Ik*  buying  it.”  The  Court  was  thus 
in  the  dilemma  of  either  lending  its  aid  to  a 
ctmeern  tainteci  with  illegality,  or  enabling  an- 
other concern  to  get  something  for  nothing.  The 
deeision  was  considered  highly  irnp<»rtant  as  af- 
fecting the  standing  of  combinations  before  the 
cemrts. 

Amrbican  TonACCO  Comi’AVY.  The  ease 
against  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  in 
which  the  government  in  BMW  secured  from 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  ,S<mthern  District  of 
Kew'  York  a decisifm  a<ljudging  the  company 
guilty  of  conspiracy  and  enjoining  its  n|MTa- 
tions,  was  l*cfore  the  Supreme  Ciuirt  at.  the 
ob»sc  of  tl>e  year.  On  Ih'is’inlHT  JO.  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  tiled  u printed  brief  of 


2GH  pages  in  which  the  history  of  the  eoncem 
was  traced,  its  viidations  s|>eciflcally  pointed 
out,  and  an  extensitm  of  the  injunction  so  as 
to  include  the  foreign  biibsidiary  companies 
asked  for. 

AUEBICAX  Sf^CAB  RcFiTviJro  CojfPA^.  The 
principal  prosecutions  of  the  year  were  those 
against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
known  as  the  Sugar  Trust.  One  of  these  was 
the  suit  brought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar 
Refining  Companv  for  the  rec<»v*Ty  of  iWM.- 
OOO.(HM)  damages  ?or  the  closing  of  the  latter's 
plants.  The  complaint  was  that  Mr.  Adolph 
S«*ga!,  who  owned  a controlling  interest  in  the 
plaintilT  company,  had  been  induced  through 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  ofTicers  and  lawyers 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  to 
accept  a loan  of  $I.250,(XM),  on  condition  that 
the  plaintitPs  plants  bo  not  operated  so  long  as 
the  loan  remained  unjMiid.  In  June,  while  the 
case  was  being  tried,  settlement  was  made  out 
of  c<mrt.  While  the  exact  amount  paid  to  the 
plaintiff  was  not  mode  public,  it  was  reported 
to  exceed  $2,fM)0,000. 

In  July  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  used  this 
settlement  ns  the  basis  of  an  indictment  for 
fraud  in  violation  of  the  criminal  clniiso  of  the 
Sherman  law.  T*he  persons  indicted  wer*-: 
John  E.  Parsons,  for  many  years  counsel  and 
dir<*ctor  of  the  .American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany; W.  B.  Thomas,  pre*iidont;  t»w>rgf‘  H. 
Frazier,  Charles  H.  S4‘nff,  and  .Jiihn  Mayer,  di- 
rectors; Thomas  B.  llarned,  counsel  for  Segal 
when  the  loan  W'as  made;  and  Gustave  R 
Kissel,  agent  for  the  company  in  making  the 
loan.  The  last  two  of  these  defendant.^  de- 
murred to  the  indictment  on  tlie  ground  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  had  run  in  their 
favor,  more  than  five  years  having  ela(wcd 
since  the  closing  of  the  Pennsylvania  refinerr 
in  January,  1004. 

Judge  Holt  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  about  Noveml»or  1 upheld  their  claim, 
lie  declared  a conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trmk 
to  Im*  but  a contract  or  agreement  and  the  coa- 
Bpiracy  in  their  case  to  have  en<i<»tl  wjjen  the 
refinery  was  closed,  thiw  l»eing  the  end  sought 
by  them.  The  government  at  once  took  an  of- 
p<’al  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  grtiund  tbs', 
the  Sherman  act  uses  the  term  conspiracy  sd 
viscdly  to  mean  something  different  from  the 
w'ords  contract  and  combination  in  the  sasr 
8(*clion.  TImi  government  claimed  that  a cea- 
Bpiracy  does  not  end  so  long  ax  the  course  d 
action  l)egun  by  the  conspiracy  continue^  aJ»i 
that  therefore  in  this  ease  it  did  not  end  nuf 
the  refinery  should  be  opened. 

The  sf*eond  important  group  of  cases  agairc 
the  Sugar  Trust  were  those  growing  out  of  iW 
frauds  in  the  weighing  of  imi>ortetl  sugar 
the  docks  in  Brooklyn.  Inquiry  into  the*’ 
frajjds  began  in  1007  when  a man* named 
ley  came  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  Wa«- 
ington  and  stated  that  he  had  b<H>n  empk'od 
from  1802  to  1002  as  a company 
ch(>cker,  and  that  after  the  enactment  of 
Dingley  tariff  in  1807  he  had,  uniler  the  dir^ 
tion  of  the  company’s  dock  sup<‘rintend^* 
useil  methods  of  reducing  the  apparent  wrir= 
of  the  unloaded  sugar.  He  was  sot  to 
ing  w’hothcr  similar  frauds  were  still  pr»-* 
till'd.  At  the  same  time  Richard  Parr, 
sisted  by  James  O.  Brezinski,  was  jient  as 
cial  ap'iit  to  inveatigate.  Whallev 
cinploymcnt  from  a ship  owner  at  the  mik-** 
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Ing  dock.  Tn  November  he  reported  to  Purr 
his  observation  that  when  a truek  of  siijnir 
was  moved  on  to  the  scales  the  company’s 
checker  dropped  bis  left  hand  in  a iMH'iiliur 
way.  Parr  W’as  thus  able  on  November  20, 
1007,  to  detect  a secret  spring  which,  through 
a hole  in  the  stanchion  of  the  scales,  could  l>e 
pushed  in  by  the  checker  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
end  of  the  lever  connected  with  the  beam  of 
the  scales.  Thi«  spring  could  1)C  easily  with- 
drawn when  the  government’s  weigher,  who  sat 
at  the  checker’s  right,  w'ishetl  to  mljust  or  bal- 
ance the  scales.  Each  of  the  seventeen  scales 
had  similar  holes.  The  government  then 
brought  a number  of  suits  for  the  recovery  of 
duty  evaded  by  the  fraudulent  weighing. 
These  suits  at  first  covered  only  six  years,  but 
were  later  extended  Imck  to  1898.  In  addition 
to  the  fraudulent  springs  the  government  of- 
fered uncontradicte<l  testimony  to  show  that 
there  had  l>een  fcyst<’matic  efforts  to  bribe  the 
Treasury  officials  responsible  for  the  weighing 
of  sugar.  It  was  shown  also  that,  although  the 
company  had  twelve  checkers,  six  were  uni- 
formly assigned  for  checking  and  that  these  six 
received  a secret  bonus  above  their  regular  pay. 
The  first  case  based  on  tlieM*  frauds  was  de- 
cided about  the  middle  of  March,  1009.  the 
company  Ixung  fined  $134,000  and  being  com- 
pelle<l  to  restore  to  the  government  more  than 
$1,000,000  of  evaded  duty.  Other  cases  were 
settled  voluntarily,  the  government  receiving  a 
total  of  $2,209,897  from  the  company.  These 
settlements  did  not  preclude  criminal  suits  nor 
further  suit»  for  biick  duties  if  cause  should 
develop. 

The  government  meanwhile  had  made  prep- 
arations for  criminal  proceedings  against  those 
immediately  responsible  for  the  frauds,  the 
hope  being  ultimately  to  convict  some  of  the 
nfllcials  high  In  the  councils  of  the  concern. 
Mr.  Oliver  Spitzer.  the  company’s  dock  sup«T- 
intendent,  was  tried  for  bribery,  but  aeqiiitte<l, 
because  Parr’s  assistant.  Rrezinski,  contradicted 
on  the  witness  stand  his  own  evidence  before 
tlie  grand  jury.  In  May,  Rpitzer  and  the  six 
company  checkers  were  indicted  for  the  frauds. 
Before  *the3’  were  brought  to  trial,  liowever,  a 
blanket  indictment  was  returned  on  November 
4,  under  which  Spitzer,  four  of  the  checkers 
and  James  F.  Bendernagel,  cashier  of  the  com- 
panj'’s  Williamsburg  refiner.v,  were  broiiglit  to 
trial  on  November  30.  While  the  jurj’  was 
unable  to  agree  aa  to  Benderniigel.  it  found 
all  the  others  guilty,  Spitzer  being  later  sen- 
tenced to  . two  j'ears’  imprisonment.  The 
law'vera  for  the  defendants  in  this  ease 
tended  that  their  clients  merely  oUyed  the 
orders  of  their  superiors.  Other  indictments 
against  Bendernagel  were  pending. 

On  Decemlwr  21  another  company  checker 
namoil  Halligan  and  Ernest  W,  Ocrbracht,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  tlie  Williamsburg  re- 
finerv,  were  arraigned  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
cliarg<M  with  conspiracy  in  the  sugar-weighing 
frauds.  Other  nidiclments  were  brought 

against  ilirwtors  of  the  company  and  against 
the  government  weighers.  These  latter  were 

nccu»€*d  of  accepting  bril>ew.  Moreover  the  de- 
vcbipment  of  the  various  cases  hrougiit  to  light 
considcrublo  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
agents  of  the  trust  had  brilsnl  the  sugar 

samplers,  tbe  result  loeing  tlial  duty  had  Imvii 
paid  on  lower  grail4‘s  of  sugar  than  tliosc 

.ctually  imported.  This  was  di*clared  to  be  a 


graver  fraud  than  under-weighing.  It  was  ex- 
[>eeted  that  these  revelations  would  lead  to 
Congressional  investigation,  tbougli  it  w’as  ap- 
parent that  tremendoUH  pressure  would  Ih» 
exerted  to  prevent  such  a stop.  During  the 
entire  year  the.  new  president  of  the  compiui}' 
carried  out  a programme  of  house-cleaning 
within  the  concern  hy  <lropping  all  the  acciistMl 
emplovees  and  manj'  otliers  who  hatl  served  un- 
der the  Havemeycr  Dn  December  Ifi 

Mr.  John  E.  Parsons,  long  chief  couns«*l  and  a 
principal  director  for  the  trust,  retired  from 
it,  this  being  di^mi'd  tbe  most  significant  step 
thus  far  taken  to  introduce  an  entirely  new 
control. 

About  the  midtile  of  Reptember  the  National 
Rugar  Refining  Company,  whoso  stock  is  in 
part  owned  by  the  trust,  voluntarily  paid  to 
the  government  over  $600,000  as  preliminary 
settlement  fur  unpaid  duties,  and  the  Arbuckle 
Brothers  paid  $69.')..'i73  in  full  of  shortages  of 
duty  on  sugar  U-twe<*n  1898  and  1907.  While 
the  National  Sugar  Companj*’!#  aflair  was  a di- 
rect outgrowth  of  the  trust  frauds,  that  of 
Arbuckle  Brothers  was  the  result  of  a .search- 
ing comparison  of  its  own  laioks  with  the 
custom  house  records,  in  which  inquiry  the 
firm  coiiperated.  The  firm’s  l>ookh'  showed  the 
amounts  of  sugar  Umght  from  importers;  the 
custom  house  records  showe<l  the  amounts  as 
reported  by  governnwnt  weighers,  the  amounts 
on  which  dutj’  was  paid.  A difTerence  of  altoiit 
one  pi‘r  cent,  was  the  basis  of  the  supplementary 
payment. 

American  Ice  Company.  The  trial  of  the 
American  Ice  Company  for  violation  of  the 
New  York  Anti-Moiiojxdy  act  was  Is'gun  in  No- 
vemlicr  before  .Tiistire  Wheeler  of  the  Criminal 
Branch  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  It  contin- 
ued eight  weeks.  The  evidence  consisted  largcdy 
of  two  truck  loads  of  the  company’s  contract 
books  and  the  testimony  of  numerous  dealers 
who  had  attempted  to  carrj'  on  nn  independent 
business.  The  suit  established  the  fact  that 
since  the  trust  acquired  power  manj'  dealers 
operating  nominally  as  indejM'iidents  were  em- 

floj’ees  of  (he  trust.  The  methods  of  the  trust 
n controlling  the  ice  fields  in  Maine  and  along 
the  Hudson  and  its  oirwtivc  methods  of  club- 
bing the  inde|M*ndent  retailers  into  submission 
were  l»rought  out.  The  defenw*  first  pleailed  tlie 
statute  of  limitations,  but  was  overruk*d;  it 
then  attempted  to  have  the  case  thn^wn  out  nn 
the  ground  that  ice  could  not  be  monopolized; 
and  finally  ojM*nl>'  defendeil  the  trust  as  carr,v- 
ing  on  a legitimate  business  by  legitimate 
methods.  The  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of 
guilty  am!  the  court  levi^  a fine  of  $'>000. 

On  DecemlK‘r  17  tiK*  Appellate  Division  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
State’s  application  for  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing tlie  company  from  doing  certain  alleged 
illegal  acts,  from  enforcing  certain  contracts 
ami  from  preventing  eom{K'tition  in  the  icc 
trade  within  the  State.  It  also  upheld  the 
State’s  rtHjtiests  that  the  compan.v  l>c  adjug<‘d 
guilty  of  violating  the  stock  cor|siration  law 
and  that  its  charter  to  do  business  in  the 
State  be  revoked.  Tliis  ease  was  lM*gun  in 
July,  l!>08,  and  Iho  ilecision  here  given  w'as 
a complete  reviTsal  of  that  of  tlie  lo\v«‘r  court. 

Otiikb  Dk.vkwipmkxth.  The  interpretation 
of  the  so-called  “commodities  clause’’  of  the 
Hepburn  railway  ratt?  act.  dwlaring  (lie  clause 
coiistitutiunal,  but  liutding  that  it  do(!s  not 
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provpnt  a railroad  from  carrying  coal  mined 
or  owned  by  a company  in  which  the  railroad 
owna  atock.  W’aa  very  favorable  to  the  an- 
thracite coal  ronda.  Railways. 

The  Internationa!  llurvester  Company, 
known  a«  tlie  Harvester  Trust,  followinji  a 
$00,000  fine  by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court, 
proposcil  that  the  court  or  a public  utility 
commiHsion  assume  control  of  prices  for  its 
pro<luctN  sold  within  the  State.  The  proposal 
was  accepted. 

The  Texas  anti-trust  law  was  made  more 
strinjrent  by  raising  the  possible  penalty  for 
violation  from  $r»0  to  $1.*)00  per  day  and  by 
Inereuslnjf  the  maximum  imprisonment  from 
five  to  twelve  years.  Tl>e  Arkansas  anti-trust 
law  was  upheld  by  ^he  KtHleral  Supreme  Court, 
in  February,  and  the  State  at  once  be^an 
numerous  suits  under  it.  For  the  80-cent  gan 
decision,  see  Gas. 

TSETSE  FLY.  Sec  Entomology  and  Sleep- 
ing Sickness. 

TUBERCULIN.  The  jrreat  interest  taken  in 
the  use  of  this  aprent  for  diafrnostic  purposes 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  several  hundred 
articles  on  the  subject  appeared  <lurinjr  IflOfl. 
When  a minute  dose  of  tul)erculin  is  intro- 
duce<I  into  the  human  bo<ly  by  any  of  the  ways 
describ**d  btdow,  either  a febrile  or  local  re» 
action  occurs  if  the  subject  is  infected  with 
tulierculosis.  The  tulterculin  may  1m*  Intro- 
duced by  injection,  by  vaccination  (von  Pir- 
quet’fl  test)  or  bv  instillation  into  the  eye 
(Calmette’s  reaction).  In  addition  there 
have  lM*cn  intnMluce<l  several  modifications 
of  these  metho<!s.  Morn’s  test  consists  of 
rubbing;  into  a small  area  of  the  skin  about 
fi  frrains  of  an  ointment  of  tul)erculin  in 
lanolin  or  by  gently  rubbing  into  the  skin  a 
drop  of  tul)erculin  undiluted,  the  finger  l)cing 
proteete<l  by  a rubber  cot.  The  skin  of  the 
abdomen  is  genera  11  v selected.  A positive  re- 
action appears  in  ^rom  12  to  24  hours  and 
consists  of  a general  redness  of  the  area  and 
the  appearance  of  a few  papules.  This  is  a 
modification  of  von  Pirqiiet's  test  and  is  said 
to  he  quite  as  satisfactory.  General  systematic 
reaction  is  not  caused,  and  nausea,  vomiting 
and  muscular  pains  are  absent.  Another 
method  was  use<l  by  Lafitc-Dupont  and  Mo1{- 
nier,  who  state  that  they  obtained  a specific 
reaction  in  08  out  of  73  tul>erculmi8  patients 
by  applying  directly  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  for  10  minutes  a small  tampon  satu- 
rated with  1 per  cent,  solution  of  tuliercuHn. 
This  reaction  consists  of  a localired  exudation  at 
the  spot,  preceded  by  more  or  less  congestion. 
Tlie  exudate  dries  and  leaves  a small  yellowish 
crust.  The  reaction  takes  from  18  to  48  hours 
and  subsides  slowly  in  a w’eek  or  10  days.  The 
test  appears  t<»  Is*  reliable  and  is  absolutely 
harmless.  Sato  gave  tul>ercu]in  internally  and 
obtained  positive  results  in  caw's  having  tul>er- 
ciilosis;  0.01  of  a gram  was  given  in  a capsule, 
care  lM»ing  taken  that  the  stomach  was  empty. 
If  no  reaction  was  hud  from  this  dose,  a larger 
amount  was  giv<>n.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  test  may  bi>  made  without 
the  patient’s  knowle«lgo.  The  cause  of  reac- 
tion to  tuberculin  apfilicnt ions  and  injectitins 
is  now  Is'lievetl  to  Is*  a byisT-wnsiti/ing  of  the 
patient  by  the  tubercular  infection,  to  which 
the  name  of  nnapbylaxis  (sis*  Antitoxin)  has 
ta'cn  given.  This  ability  to  react  i.s  n guial 


omen  in  prognosis,  and  n tuberculosis  patient 
who  cannot  rt*act  baa  lost  bis  ability  to  resist 
tho  disease.  Any  of  these  tests  may  bring  to 
light  a latent  or  quiescent  tuberculous  process 
or  a condition  that  needs  no  active  treatment. 
Negative  reactions  are  taken  to  indicate  an  en- 
tire alutence  of  tuherculosia.  Positive  reac- 
tions, esjiecially  if  confirmi*d  by  more  than  one 
test,  combined  with  suspicious  symptoms,  point 
to  the  presence  of  a tul>errulou8  process.  The 
greater  Die  intensity  of  the  reaction  and  the 
sooner  it  makes  its  appearance,  the  more  acute 
is  the  nature  of  the  process  and  the  more  active 
the  fighting  powers  of  the  individual. 

TUBERCULOSIS.  The  question  of  the 
transmissibility  of  bovine  tm>erculoBia  to  hu- 
man beings  continued  to  excite  much  debate  in 
*11)00,  following  Professor  Koch’s  pronounce- 
ment at  the  1008  International  TulwrculoVia 
Congress  that  these  diseases  were  distinct  and 
that  bovine  infection  was  a very  small  factor 
in  the  spread  of  phthisis,  a statement  first 
made  by  Dr.  Theobald  Smith  of  Washington. 
The  latest  report  of  the  Koval  Commission  on 
Tuberculosis,  appointed  in  1001  to  inquire  into 
the  question,  confirms  their  previous  reports, 
which  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dr.  Koch’s 
views.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
bovine  tulK*rculosis  is  communicable  to  man. 
and  that  a considerable  amount  of  tuherculosia, 
especially  in  children,  is  due  to  milk  containing 
the  tuWrcle  hactlli.  The  danger  of  milk 
yielded  by  tuberculous  udders  is  well  known, 
but  the  report  indicates  that  the  milk  of  cows 
sulfering  from  visceral  tuberculosis  often  con- 
taina  virulent  tuliercle  bacilli,  although  the 
udders  may  lie  perfectly  healthy.  Six  cows 
were  observed  over  a long  period,  and  three 
showed  obvious  signs  of  tuberculosis,  such 
as  cough  and  omactaiion,  while  the  other 
three  were  apparently  healthy  and  tuberculosis 
was  discovere<l  only  by  the  tulieroulin  test. 
The  milk  of  the  three  obviously  diseased  cows 
caused  tuberculosis  in  guinea-pigs,  while  the 
milk  of  those  in  which  tlie  disease  was  revealed 
only  hy  tuberculin  failed  to  produce  tuberco- 
losis  in  guinea-pigs.  Swine  fed  with  the  milk 
of  these  eows  Iiecame  tuberculous — an  impor- 
tant observation,  since  pigs  are  often  fed  with 
the  milk  of  sickly  cows  when  it  is  deemed  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  This  practice  ia 
plainly  dangerous,  since  the  pigs  are  eventually 
used  as  f(H^  for  man.  The  feces  of  five  out 
of  six  of  these  eows  were  found  to  contain  viru- 
lent tubercle  bacilli.  Here  is  another  source 
of  infection,  for  in  all  but  the  best  regulated 
farms  the  cleaning  of  the  udders  and  quarters 
of  milch  cows  Is  imperfect  and  the  amount  of 
fecal  matter  that  finds  its  way'  into  milk  is 
considerable.  While  the  above  observations 
are  Important  and  suggestive  and  should  give 
an  impetus  to  the  movement  for  obtaining  a 
cleaner  milk  supply,  thev  fail  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  human  beings  are  actually  in- 
fected through  animal  sources.  Pottenger, 
after  an  extensive  observation  of  the  reaction 
of  patients  with  difTcrent  forms  of  tubercu- 
losis to  human  and  bovine  tuberculin,  lielievra 
that  while  both  human  and  bovine  bacilli  may 
attack  man,  the  bovine  bacilli  gain  a foothold 
only  with  difficulty,  probably  on  account  of  the- 
difren*nc<*a  in  the  soil.  (Vinversely.  human  l»a- 
cilli  infis't  cattle  with  difficulty  for  the  same 
reason.  In  other  words,  while  human  and  Iio- 
vinc  bacilli  arc  clou'ly  allied  subspecies  which 
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luny  )iuvc  from  a common  anct‘Htor, 

each  huH  Hvcil  no  lon^  on  a particular  kind  of 
iMJiI  that  it  devv?(>ps  poorly  on  any  other.  'iTie 
latent  contribution  to  the  question  as  to  the 
frequency  of  tuberculoMS  in  man  waa  fur- 
nisluMi  by  Beitzke,  who  examined  1100  bodii>i! 
at  the  Charitt^  In  Berlin,  with  referencj*  to  the 
occiirreiK*e  of  healed  and  active  tiil»erciilnsiR. 
Ho  found  that  in  children  under  15  years  of 
ape  tiib<‘reulosis  is  less  common  than  in  adults, 
involving  but  27.3  p<*r  cent,  of  198  children  In 
nltout  half  of  whom  it  was  the  cause  of  death. 
In  703  bodies  of  jxTsons  over  15  years  of  ape, 
evidence  of  tuberculosis  was  found  in  58.2  per 
Therefore,  Bietzke  assumes  that  al>out 
om*-hulf  of  all  peraons  in  all  states  of  society 
suffer  fmm  a tuberculous  lesion  at  some  time 
diirinp  their  lives.  This  is  a wide  departure 
from  the  slartlinp  findings  made  bv  Kaepeli  a 
few  years  ago  that  90  per  cent,  o/  all  human 
beings  were  affected,  but  the  discrejianey  may 
l»ft  aeeountetl  for  by  a difference  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  healed  lesions  found  in  the 
lungs  and  pleura. 

There  was  no  diminution  of  the  warfare 
against  tuberculosis  during  1009.  A large 
numl)cr  of  new  hnsnitals.  dispensaries  and  sana- 
toria, especially  W the  accommodation  of 
tuberculosis  patients,  were  opened  during  the 
year.  Popular  education  was  continued  by 
means  of  lectures,  traveling  exhibitions  and  by 
teaching  in  the  public  schoois.  The  first  step 
toward  a novel  experiment  in  housing  the 
tuberculous  poor  was  taken  by  the  purchase  by 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Vnmierbilt  of  a site  for  tlie  construc- 
tion of  three  model  tenements  for  poor  consump- 
tives, to  cost  $1,000,000.  They  will  be  located 
Oft  ihe  cast  wide  of  New  York  f'ity  and  will  be 
administered  in  connection  with  the  tubercu- 
losis clinic  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Ac- 
commodations for  from  375  to  400  families  arc 
eontemplatod,  with  Hurroiindiiigs  C8pe<*ially 
fiivtirahle  for  coiisiimptivcK.  .Ml  the  rooms  will 
open  oiitdo<»ra.  and  there  will  he  no  dark  halls, 
every  upartiiieiit  being  entered  from  an  outside 
stairway.  The  r<M»f  will  Ik*  »|K*cialIy  e«juip|Kd, 
and  in  fact  all  the  advantages  of  a sanatorium 
will  l>e  supplied  exLvpt  that  the  faiuilies  will 
proviilc  their  own  fiK»d. 

TUFTS,  Fbank  Lfx>.  An  American  scien- 
tist, died,  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  on  April 
ir>,  Hm>9.  Ho  was  born  in  Finlay,  ().,  In  1871, 
and  took  the  degree'  of  B.  S.  at  Antioch  College 
ill  1891,  and  n post-graduate  course  at  Columbia 
I niviTsity.  He  was  made  a tutor  In  physics  at 
that  institution  in  1898,  instructor  in  1903,  and 
adjunct  profess«ir  of  physics  in  1905.  Pro- 
fessor Tufts  came  to  his  di'alh  by  nn  eleotric 
shock  while  testing  electric  arc  ligirt  wires  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.  He  contributed  articles  on 
physics  to  the  .Vrir  fnti'rnational  Kncycloptrdia 
and  the  New  /n/er«a/»o«<i/  >Var  Book. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higl>er  learning  at  Medfor«i.  Mass.,  founded  in 
1852.  The  students  and  faculty  in  1909  num- 
bered 1332.  There  were  in  the  library  (il.OOO 
volumes.  During  the  year  there  w«*re  r<*ceived 
in  gifts  $101,900.  Among  the  a^lditions  to  the 
faeulty  were  the  ap{K>intments-  of  Arthur  C. 
I^ine,  Pearson  profes.sor  of  mineralogy  and 
geology.  The  total  productive  funds  of  the  col- 
lege amount  to  nismt  and  the  in- 

come to  $225.(HMt  T1k5  president  is  F.  \V. 
Haiuilton,  D.,  LL.  U. 


TUNIS.  A French  pnUirtorate  in  Norlljern 
Afrii'a.  'Hie  eapilul  is  'I'linis. 

Abka.  Poi*i?i-ATiox.  The  urea  is  estimated 
at  Ol.fiOO  square  miles.  The  majority  of  the 
nativcN  are  H<‘dnuin  Arabs  and  Knbyles  to  tbe 
nunilvr,  roughly  estinmttKl  in  the  al«»enee  of  a 
regular  census,  of  1.700.0IM>.  inclusive  of  00,000 
Jews.  T!k*  foreign  |K)pnlation.  ac<K)rding  to  the 
census  of  I>ecemlM“r  IB.  190B.  nuinl»ered  128.895, 
including  34.B10  French  exclusive  of  tlie  mili- 
tary, 81.156  Italian.^,  and  10..330  Maltese.  The 
city  of  Tunis  has  200.000  inhabitants,  of  whom 

01.000  ara  Europeans. 

There  were  (199.5)  150  public,  and  20  pri- 
vate, primary  schi>ols;  a lyc^’t*  for  l>oys  and  one 
for  girls;  2’  colleges,  a school  of  technology, 
and  a normal  school.  There  are  also  1424 
Mussulman  primary  schools,  and  a Mohamme- 
dan university  at  Tunis. 

Tlio  Mohammedan  p<»pulation  is  under  the 
religious  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheik-uMslam. 
The  Europeans  are  mainly  Roman  Catholics. 
The  French  decree  prohibiting  congregational 
instruction  to.  French  children  extends  to 
Tunis. 

I.NDUSTBTKS.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  oc- 
cupation. The  area  (in  acres)  sown  to  prin- 
cipal crops,  with  the  yield  (in  bushels)  for 
three  successive  years,  ns  reported  to  the 
French  Chaml>er  of  Deputies.  Is  given  below: 

Wheat,  1996.  93.900  acres.  1.135.080  busiwla; 
1907,  1.089,729  acres.  4.256,550  bushels;  1908, 
1,087,258  acres,  2,837,700  bushels. 

Bariev,  1906,  91.'428  acres.  3,149,847  bushels; 
1907,  IJ9H.454  acres.  9.506.29.5  bushels;  1908, 
1,099,613  acres.  6,313,882  Imsliels. 

Oats,  lOOfl.  84.015  acres,  2.128,275  bushels; 
H>07,  1,030.424  acres,  8,607.689  bushels;  1908, 
1,005.713  Jieres,  4,905,589  bushels. 

Alwuit  494,000  acres  are  umler  olive  groves; 
262.600  acres  under  cork-foresU.  The  wine 
output  in  1907  wa«  1.9-11.588  gallons,  'lliere 
are  alsiut  1,350.00(J  date  |M»lms  in  the  southern 
part.  Other  products  are  ulinonds,  oranges, 
i<*mnns,  shaddoeks.  pista(*hios,  alfa  grass,  and 
henna.  The  iiumbiT  of  live-stock,  January  I, 
1909,  was  rcfjorted  as  bdinws:  ('nttle,  1.58,062; 
sheep,  H33,5r»2;  hors«*s.  31,870;  donkeys,  78,002; 
mules,  16,592;  gt»uts,  47t>..3K6;  swine.  14,644. 

TIk*  output  from  the  mines  increuHi*s  steiulily. 
In  1907  there  were  32  nnnes  in  opi'ration, 

)HT.  h^ad  and  zinc  lM*ing  the  prinei|>al  ores. 
P}M>sphute  is  tlM’  principal  article  of  exi»ort,  and 
the  mines  are  U-ing  c.xteiisively  develope<i. 

The  yield  of  the  fisheries  (mainly  In  the 
hands  of  Italians,  .Maltese  and  Orecks)  in  1907 
was  as  follows  (e.xclusive  of  s;Mmgcs)  : Sardines, 

200.000  kilos,  value  59,873  francs;  anc)iovi(*s, 

55.000  kilos.  44,116  francs;  allache.s,  903.000 
kilos,  212,1.50  francs;  tunny-fish,  942,000  kilos, 
291.164  franca;  other  fish,  1,816,000  kilos,  1,- 
554.697  francs. 

C’oMMKRo:.  T!;e  total  imports  for  1908  were 
valuetl  at  123.028,000  francs,  against  H)2.860,* 
(HK1  ill  1907;  the  total  exports,  at  94. 155, (MM) 
francs,  against  103,361,000  in  1907.  The  prin- 
cipal nrtleh*s  of  export  in  1908  were  as  follows: 
Phosphates,  3l,fi86,(MH»  francs;  olive  oil.  13.995.- 
000;  wheat,  3,654, (HH);  alfa,  3.071.000;  live-stock 
2,916,000;  hides  and  skins,  1.616, .580;  tanlmrk, 
1,298.000;  SjHmgcs.  1.1.39.000;  wine.  818,000; 
barley,  757,(M)0.  Fram’e  is  greatly  in  the  lead 
among  the  countries  origin  and  destination, 
having  alnuit  50  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  tia<le. 

COMMUNICATIONH,  TIjcto  Were  in  1908  754 
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milm  of  railway.  In  I1H>7  the  length  of 
(fraph  linea  whm  24r>0  milra;  of  wires,  ulmut 
8400;  the  iiumbfr  of  onic’os  was  173,  of  mes- 
sa^^'B  for  the  year,  984,770;  the  rccelpta 
amounto«l  to  554,228  franca.  The  numWr  of 
pniit-oflicefl  was  (1907)  384;  tite  ri'ceipts 

amountei)  to  2.290.377  francs,  and  the  rx|M*ndt* 
ture  (posts  and  telejfniphs)  to  2.002.310.  There 
are  ipmd  roads  extending;  1750  miles.  The  mer- 
chant marine  in  lOUO  consisted  of  one  steamer 
(304  tons  net)  and  two  sailinK  vessels  (151 
tons).  In  1008  there  enterwl  tiK*  ports  of  the 
Rejrenoy  13,140  wswls  of  4,150.070  tons  (3904 
steamers  of  3,970,482  tons) , of  which  2207  of 
1,900,000  tons  were  French. 

Fisanck.  For  the  year  ending  April  30.  1908, 
the  revenne  and  exp«*ndit«re8  were  69,670,800 
and  63,449.800  francs  respectively.  The  reve- 
nue was  derived  as  follows:  Monopolies.  14,- 

103.300  francs;  direct  taxes,  10,299.700;  In- 
direct taxes.  8,994.0»H);  customs,  etc..  5,405,300; 
State  domain,  1,840.200;  various,  2.42O.500;  ex- 
traordinary. 26,487,800,  The  ejcpenditures  were: 
Finance.  *17.0.53,(8)0  francs;  public  works,  6,- 
821,400;  administration.  3.589,100:  posts,  tele- 
jrraphs.  2.158.000;  instruction,  1.778.400;  ajrri- 
culture  and  commerce,  1,290.400;  justice,  934,* 
300;  war,  634..500;  extraordinary,  30,290.700. 
The  debt  amounted  at  the  end  of  1900,  to  232.- 
18I..500  francs.  Tunisian  bank-notes  are  issued 
by  the  Banqiie  d’Alp'rie.  The  legal  coinage, 
similar  to  the  French  pieces,  is  minted  in 
France, 

flovKBXMENT.  Sidi-Mohammed  en  Nasser, 
the  Bey  and  the  nominal  ruler,  was  born  July 
14,  1855,  and  succee<h*d  to  the  throne  May  12, 
1900,  upon  t)»e  death  of  his  cousin.  The  heir- 
presumptive  Is  Sidi-Mohammed  Ben  Mamoun, 
Itorn  August  13.  1858.  The  protectorate  is  ad- 
ministered by  a French  resident-general  (1909, 
(tiihrielle  .Alajietite) . who  is  also  Minister  of  For- 
eign AlTairs,  an<!  a ministry  of  seven  French  and 
two  Tunisian  heads  of  departments,  all  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign  Odlee, 
Subordinate  positions  are  filled  by  natives.  The 
army  of  occupation  (which  is  provided  for  in 
the  French  budget)  numliers  20.360.  including 
703  evfflcers.  The  Bey’s  guard  (nominally  the 
Tunisian  army)  numiH'rs  alKuit  600  officers  and 
men.  Tl»e  French  gendarmerie  numbers  aliout 
150.  and  the  Regency  maintains  a civil  and 
rural  {sdice  force. 

TUNNELS.  Tunnel  construction  In  1909  in- 
volved work  in  schemes  of  urban  or  interurl*an 
rapid  transit,  ns  in  Paris.  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  other  cities,  or  the  con* 
slriiction  of  railway  tunnels  under  rivers  or 
harlKirs,  for  entrance  into  large  cities,  us  well 
as  the  piercing  of  mountains,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  great  Alpine  Tunnels,  on  the  Trans- 
Andine  Railway,  and  the  tunnels  in  the  Sierra 
and  Hwky  Mountains  of  the  I'nlted  States. 

Dctroit  Rivfx  1‘i’NNKL.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  sub-aqiH'ous  M*clion  of  tlie  twin  IuIh«  tunnel 
for  the  main  line  of  the  Mirhignn  (Vntrnl  Rail* 
road  under  the  Detroit  Riv«-r.  was  practically 
complcti'd.  This  section  is  2625  feet  in  length 
and  consists  of  two  parallel  circular  IuIh-s.  with 
an  intcrieir  iliameter  of  20  feet,  placin!  tt>gether 
with  a distance  apart  of  26  fe<‘t  4 im-lii-s  on 
4-entres.  The  tuls's  are  formed  by  a continuous 
exteriiir  shell  of  |-in.  steel  plate,  23  feet  4 
inches  in  diameter,  enclosing  a lining  «tf  con- 
crete 20  inclies  thick,  which  is  rei-nforced  by 


longitudinal  rods.  The  tubes  arc  surrounded  by 
a mass  of  concrete  55  feet  8 inches  wide  at  the 
top,  and  30  feci  lU  inches  in  depth,  so  that 
there  arc  virtually  two  tulx's  in  a solid  mono- 
lithic structure.  The  construction  consisted  of 
6rst  excavating  by  dreilging  a trench  in  the 
river  into  which  the  sections  of  the  steel  tubes 
built  on  shore  were  sunk  and  fastened  success- 
ively one  to  another.  A form  was  built  around 
tl>e  steel  shell  sections  when  they  were  assembled 
on  the  shore,  and  into  this  the  concrete  was  de- 
posited from  scows.  The  sections  were  then 
pumped  out.  and  the  lining  of  the  tubes  was 
taken  up,  the  work  being  arranged  so  that  tbs 
ojM-ration  was  continuous  and  the  various  proc- 
esses would  be  taken  up  simultaneously.  The 
first  ten  sections  were  each  approximately  550 
tons  in  weight,  and  262.5  feet  long,  the  eleventh 
or  closing  section  was  130  tons  in  weight,  and 
was  64.5  long. 

IlrnsoTC  TrwKELB.  The  second  pair  of  tubes 
of  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad  Com- 
pany under  the  Hudson  River,  were  thrown  open 
to  regular  train  service  on  July  19,  and  trains 
were  operated  from  the  terminal  at  Cortlandt 
and  Church  .Streets  in  Manhattan,  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  in  Jersey  City.  Later  the 
land  tunnels  to  the  Erie  and  I^kawanna  Sta- 
tions were  put  in  service.  The  Northward  ex- 
tension towards  33d  Street,  New  York,  was 
making  progress  during  the  year,  and  plans 
were  developi^d  for  the  extension  to  the 
(■rand  Central  Station.  The  twin  tubes 
under  the  Hudson  River  were  of  the  same 
design  and  construction  as  those  constructed 
for  the  new  part  of  the  Hoboken  tube. 
They  are  formed  of  sc^nnented  east  steel,  being 
bedted  together  In  the  rear  of  the  excavating 
shields,  as  the  latter  were  advance<l.  The  lower 
half  of  the  tube  is  lined  with  concrete  and  the 
tunnels  have  a clear  diameter  of  15  feet. 

PK888TLVAXIA  Trx5ix8.  While  the  tunnel 
system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  its 
Greater  New  York  Terminal  was  practically 
completed  during  1909,  these  tubes  were  not 
ready  for  use.  See  Elkctbic  Railways. 

GrNNisoN  Tr^xNKi..  The  completion  of  the 
Gunnison  Tunnel,  which  was  the  main  engineer- 
ing feature  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley  Irriga- 
tion project,  was  one  of  the  important  worki 
of  1909.  The  tunnel  is  30, .582  fe«>t  in  length, 
laid  on  a uniform  grade  of  2.02  feet  |ier  thou- 
sand, wilh  a flat  bottom  10  feet  in  width,  and 
with  sides  which  batter  outward  at  the  top 
0 inches  in  10  feet.  The  roof  is  arched  with 
a span  of  II  feet,  and  a rise  of  2J  feet,  gi^Hng  a 
total  crosB-seetinn  area  of  122  square  feet,  or 
100  square  feet  of  water-carrying  section.  The 
amount  of  water  delivered  through  the  com- 
pletfHl  tunnel,  lined  with  concrete,  was  estimated 
at  1300  sec.  feet.  The  work  was  carried  on 
by  force  headings  driven  from  the  two  portals 
nn«l  a main  shaft.  The  tunnel  presented  many 
considerable  diflirulties.  and  in  the  course  of  its 
prosecution  fifli'cn  lives  were  lost, 

Ix)CT8ciinr.Ro  TvnsKL.  Work  on  the  Ixietsch* 
lierg  tunnel  prngresstd  actively  in  1(H)9,  and  by 
December  of  that  year,  7600  yar«ls,  out  of  a 
total  of  alxuit  15,000  yards,  or  8)  miles 

were  finished.  Excavation  on  this  tunnel 
commenced  in  October,  1906,  and  in  July, 

1908,  an  accident  occurred  in  which  twenty- 
five  men  were  killed.  The  contract  calW 

for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  Sep- 
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U>mbcr,  1011,  and  when  finiKlied  it  will  he 
the  third  longest  tunnel  in  Kurope,  lM*iny  snr- 
passtnl  in  lenjfth  only  hy  t)ie  Simplon,  l'i.25 
iiiileH,  and  the  St.  Ciottlmrd.  0.25  miloa.  Tlic 
tunnel  is  a portion  of  a line  con* 
nwtinff  Western  Switr-erhind  un<l  France  w'ith 
Italy,  by  passing  through  the  Ilernese  Alps.  It 
is  a double  track  tunnel,  lined  with  concrete  IJ 
feet  in  thickness,  and  26  feet  3 inches  in  width 
within  this  lining.  It  is  20  feet  in  heipht 
from  the  level  of  the  rails  to  the  centre  of  the 
roof  arch,  and  has  a ventilating  tunnel  on  its 
western  side.  In  1000,  S.'iOO  workmen  were  em* 
ploytnl,  and  3 8-hour  shifts  were  making  a daily 
advance  of  about  18  to  21  feet. 

Tkans-Andi.ve  Tu.n.’^eu  The  Andes  Summit 
Tunnel  was  holed  through  on  the  last  week  in 
November,  and  represented  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  the  Trans-.Andinc  Railway. 
It  is  a single  track  tunnel,  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  for  much  of  its  length  is  timl>ered. 
It  Is  located  on  tlie  Chilean  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary,  and  was  the  last  link  in  the 
Trans-Andine  Railway.  It  was  expecte<l  that 
tl»c  track  construction  through  the  tunnel  would 
be  completed  in  March,  1010. 

Among  other  Swiss  tunnels  is  that  at  Lichten- 
eieg.  on  the  Botlensoe  and  Toggenburg  connect- 
ing line,  which  has  a length  of  two  miles.  It 
was  pierced  through  early  in  April  of  1000.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  last  seetion,  amounting 
to  2 miles  10  chains,  of  the  .Tungfrau  railway 
was  finished,  so  that  it  could  be  0|H*ned  in 
the  following  year.  The  Tatiern  railway  which 
contained  a notable  tunnel  through  the  Alps  at 
Onstein.  27,06.5  feet  in  length,  and  which  repre- 
senti^  an  outlay  of  some  $7,000,000,  was  o|)oni*d 
on  .Tilly  5,  1000,  although  the  tunnel  had  been 
pierced  through  in  1007. 

Otiba  Ti'NNKL.  The  Otira  tunnel  on  the  Mid- 
land Railway  that  Wiis  Wing  constructed  hy 
tlie  government  of  New  Zealand,  was  a notable 
example  of  the  year.  It  is  about  mile.s  in 
length,  and  nni.s  in  a .straight  line,  with  a griule 
of  .3^  jier  cent.,  penetrating  Iiard  slate,  and 
passing  under  the  Otira  (lorge.  Tlic  work  is 
carried  on  hy  two  headings  running  from  the 
portals,  and  Wth  are  driven  hy  compressed  air 
drills  worked  by  electric  compressors  driven 
by  water  power  in  the  vienity.  Tlie  tunnel 
driving  has  lK*en  carried  on  by  three  shifts  of 
workmen,  who  make  6 feet  ad\*anee  with  each 
blast.  It  was  reported  that  alsuit  80  feet  per 
woi‘k  of  G days  hatl  lavn  made  at  eacli  portal. 

TUBFAN.  A ruined  city  of  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan. especially  noteworthy  for  its  archieological 
remains  and  for  the  literary  and  linguistic  frag- 
ments found  there.  The  site  and  its  neighlior- 
hiKid  lias  Wen  thoroughly  e.xplored  by  Prussian 
e.x^Kslitions,  and  the  publication  of  the  material 
discovered  is  practically  controlled  by  the  Prus- 
sian Academy  of  Sclonees,  in  whose  SUzunfja- 
hrrirhte  ftir  1000.  will  W found  four  paja*rs 
upon  new  fragments.  Of  these,  p»»euliar  interest 
attaches  historically  to  four  Mongolian  h‘ttera 
of  an  oflieial  nature,  since  them*  are  preciwly 
dated  in  years  oorres|wmding  to  1320,  13f>8,  and 
U08,  thus  alTording  at  least  an  approximate 
date  during  wiiich  this  region  was  still  nourish- 
ing. Another  text,  hithert'O  supjsmed  to  he 
Viguric,  has  Wen  shown  hy  K.  W.  K.  .Mllller  to 
W really  Sogdian,  of  which  Iranian  diahs’l  only 
few  fragments  survive,  and  tlu‘.se  pruetically 
solely  in  Turfan  manuscripts.  The  text  of  this 


particular  text  agrees,  almost  word  for  word, 
with  a Chinese  inscription  found  in  the  same 
site  at  Kara  Ihilgassun.  A number  of  frag- 
ments. in  Turkish  and  Pahlnvi,  all  Manicha*aii 
in  sul>ject,  have  also  lieen  jiublisliod,  and  special 
interest  attaches  to  one  of  these  in  that,  al- 
though Manicluean,  it  contains  an  account  of 
how  the  Buddha  came  to  renounce  the  world 
(following  tW  well-known  story),  while  another 
te.xt  api>ears  to  be  a translation  from  some 
Syriac  work,  wliich  was  probably  apocryphal  in 
nature. 

Besides  these  Cerman  contributions,  the  Rus- 
sian Aca/lemician,  Salemann.  has  given,  in 
Hebrew  transcription,  the  texts  already  made 
accessible,  with  (lerman  translations,  by  Mlll- 
ler In  his  Jlfindachriftcn-lfaite  in  Katranfjrfo- 
Schrift  aua  Turfan  (Berlin,  1004),  the  advance 
in  this  \fanich<ti8chc  Htudii'n  (part  1,  St. 
Petersburg,  1008),  lying  in  the  inlitor’s  full 
vocabulary  and  grammatical  sketch,  which  is  of 
special  value  to  students  of  Pulilavi  and  other 
Iranian  diaU^jls. 

TUBKEY,  or  the  Ottoman  Kmpibe.  A 
monarcliy  in  soutlieaatern  Europe,  southwestern 
Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  The  capital  is  Con- 
stantinople. 

Akka  a.M)  Population.  The  estimatwl  area 
in  square  miles  and  the  estimated  population, 
are  stated  as  follow's: 


Popu- 

Area 

latlon 

Kurope  

. 65.367 

6,130,000 

Asia: 

Asia  Minor  

.193,600 

9.089.000 

Armenia  and  Kurdistan. 

. 72.000 

2.471.000 

Hyrla  

.114.600 

2.K9O.0O0 

Mesopotamia  

.131,700 

1.398.000 

Arabia  

.170.300 

1,050.000 

Total  In  Asia  

.6S2.200 

16,898,000 

A f rlca : 

Tripoli  and  Donghazl 

.405.800 

1,000,000 

Total  1 

.153.300 

24,028,000 

These  figures  do  not  include  tlie  noniiiial  de- 
p<‘ntleiicie.s  or  tributary  states  of  KgV’pt,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  and  Samo.s  (qq.  v.).  lii  EuroiH‘an  Tur- 
key, Turks,  Or<*eks,  and  AlWnians  are  almost 
equally  minicrmis  and  constitute  aWut  70  jwr 
cent,  of  the  population;  aWut  one-half  of  the 
total  is  Muhiinimedan.  the  other  liulf  Wing 
made  up  of  various  ('hrlstian  sects  and  some 
Jews.  In  the  ACgi'ttn  islands,  alsuit  nine-tenths 
of  tlie  inhabitants  are  Christians.  Moluim- 
medans  constitute  the  great  majority*  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  In  TrijMili  and  Benghazi  almost  tho 
entire  population.  The  larger  cities,  with  ap- 
proximate population,  are:  Constantinople,  1,- 

10(UH>0;  Salonika,  120.000;  Adrianople,  81.000; 
.Smyrna,  2ni,(hM);  Dama-scus,  200,000;  Bagdad, 
1 4.1.01X1;  Aleppo.  127.IMH);  Beirut,  IPUHXl; 
.leriisal(*m,  80.0IM1;  Briissa.  76,300;  Kaisarieh, 
72.000;  Kerls'la,  6.1.000;  Mosul,  Gl.OtXl;  Mecca, 
60,000.  Primary  instruction,  which  is  nominally 
c*ompulsory  for  Mohnimedans.  is  entrusteil  to  tho 
clergy  attached  to  the  mosques.  Sivondary 
schooU  arc  not  nmneroiis;  in  a feiv.  English  or, 
more  fre«]uently,  French  is  taught,  Christian 
scImkOs  are  establisluHl  where  the  Christian 
{Htpulatioii  is  comparatively  strong.  Schutds  of 
all  kinds  throiiglmiit  the  empire  are  said  to 
nijmlnT  about  30,200,  with  upwards  of  1,331,000 
pupils. 
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AoBicrLTrn»~  Title  to  the  prenter  pnrt  of 
the  Bpricultuni!  lain!  in  tlio  finjilre  is  hehl  by 
the  state,  which  Icaaca  the  land  for  a "tithe,” 
which,  with  the  supplemeiita!  payments  re- 
quirt'd  amounts  to  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
proAS  produce  harvcstetl.  This  class  of  property 
is  known  o»  " miri.”  Tlte  tax-pnthering  is 
farmetl  out.  The  title  to  property  known  as 
“ vnkuf,”  is  held  not  by  the  state,  but  by  some 
religious  or  charitable  institution  ("pious 
foundation”),  from  which  it  is  inalienable. 
This  form  tif  property  is  tisoally  urban,  nearly 
all  of  Constantinople  l»einp  held  under  this 
tentjre.  There  is  also  simple  freehold  tenure, 
but  in  comparatively  small  amount.  Early  in 
llKM)  it  was  rei>orted  that  a commission  had 
U-en  apiminted  to  study  the  whole  system  of 
land  tenure,  with  the  object  of  bringing  aliout  n 
greater  degrw  of  uniformity.  l*ho  empire  con- 
tains much  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  but  agricul- 
tural methods  arc  primitive;  and  any  incentive 
to  the  development  of  agriculture  is  hindered 
by  the  tithe  system,  and  by  custom  dues  on 
produce  exported  from  one  province  to  another. 
The  principal  crops  are  cereals,  toltacco,  cotton, 
olives,  almonds  and  other  nuts,  and  many  kinds 
of  fruit,  especially  figs  and  grapes.  Olive  oil 
and  wine  are  important  products;  the  average 
annual  output  or  the  former  is  about  60.00^ 
tons;  the  estimated  wine  production  in  lfl08 
(including  Cyprus)  was  about  30,000,000  gal- 
lons. Silk  cocoons  are  procbioeil,  especially  in 
the  vilayet  of  Adrianople,  whose  prcrfuction  in 
1008  amounted  to  2,655,300  pounds.  Fibres 
fur  the  total  agricultural  pro<luction  oi  the 
empire  arc  not  available.  In  Asia  Minor,  goats 
are  numerous,  and  mohair  is  a leading  prc^uct. 

Mir(RRAl.H.  In  general,  mining  is  little  de- 
veloped, although  many  of  the  provinces,  partic- 
ularly in  Asia  Minor,  are  rich  in  minerals. 
Cupper  is  miiHNl  near  Trebir.ond  and,  on  a large 
scale,  near  Diarbekir.  The  extonnive  coal  dc- 
posits  of  llenwlea,  on  the  Itlaek  S<‘a,  are  ex- 
ploited in  a small  way.  Other  minerals  pro- 
ducts! to  a greater  or  less  extent  are  chrome 
ore,  silver-lead  ore,  xlnc,  nmnganest',  antimony, 
emery,  petroleum,  and  salt.  Some  gold,  mer- 
cury. arsenic,  and  iron  also  occur., 

MANUKAt'Tt'ki':8.  Manufactures,  which,  in  tl>e 
Western  sense,  arc  few  and  unim(K>rtunt,  in- 
clutie  silk,  etittnii,  and  woolen  fabrics  (es|xx;iatly 
in  Damascus),  rugs  ami  caris-ts  (espeeinliy  in 
Anatolia),  wine,  spirits,  and  tolmero  products. 
Tliere  are  a consitierahle  numlter  of  grist  mills, 
and  a Inrgi*  amount  of  brass-turning  and  boat- 
ing of  copper  into  utensils  for  household  use. 

('oMMKKCK  AND  SHIPPING.  The  ypsr  ended 
February  28,  llMW.  is  the  last  for  which  com- 
plete trade  statistics  are  available.  In  that 
Year  the  imports  and  exports  were  valued  at 
•eT31,3firt.021  ami  £TIfl.fi72.370  respectively 
(the  Turkish  pound  is  worth  In  the 

fiscal  year  )Hfi7  imi*orts  were  valued  at  £T21,- 
35fi,70<i.  and  exports  £TI5,428,4r»ft.  The  prin- 
ci[tal  im|Kir(s  in  the  fiscal  yt'ar  IbOfl  were  valued 
in  pounds  Turkish  as  follows:  ('otton  piece 

goods,  4,0b0,000;  sugar,  2.fi4fi.OOO;  yarn,  1,- 
470.000;  fiour,  1.134,487;  rice.  1,077.243;  linen, 
1,04.5,055;  i»elroIeum.  1.037,108;  cofTe-e,  040.570; 
wisden  atulFs,  805,000;  cashmere,  030,820; 
timber,  388,418;  drugs,  etc.,  .157,405;  iron  goods, 
S.IO.TST;  leather,  341.040;  hides.  312,053.  The 
leading  exfmrls  were;  Silk  coeoons,  £T1.I05,002; 
mohair,  IMl.OOO;  figs.  002,270;  cnlfce,  880,004; 


raw  silk,  810,800;  Iwrley,  750,040;  hides  ind 
h-ather,  730,(HM);  opium,  720.127;  vainnia.  6:23.- 
224;  ores,  554.082;  car|M>ts  and  rugs,  546,(1^11; 
cotton,  512.675;  eggs,  503.0(il;  olive  oil, 

802;  dates.  340.000;  sesame,  310,000;  nuts.  2M- 
000.  Imports  from  and  exp<irt8  to  the  countm 
commercially  most  important,  were  as  follow* 
in  1005-6,  in  thousands  of  pounds  Turkish: 


Imports 

Exports 

Great  Britain  

10,992 

U24 

Austrla-Iiunaary  

2.»: 

Prance  

2.669 

Italy  

2.446 

Germany  

1,2.** 

Belgium  

4U 

as 

Bulgurta  

United  States  

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  the  tmlr 
in  tobacco.  In  the  fiscal  year  1000.  the  import* 
comprise<t  2867  kilos  of  tobacco.  17.706  kilos  ef 
snulT.  6,020,631  cigars,  and  1.237.404  kilos  of 
tumbek;  the  exports  amounted  to  18.110.646 
kilos  sent  to  foreign  countries,  besides  3.465.95S 
kilos  sent  to  countries  within  the  empire.  In 
1007  the  reported  imports  at  Constactinople 
were  valued  at  $142,170,000. 

In  1905-6  there  entered  and  cleared  at  th« 
ports  of  Turkey  47,265  steamers,  of  44.2.57.892 
tons,  and  120.706  sailing  vessels,  of  2.203.977 
tons.  In  1000  the  merchant  marine  consisted  e( 
110  steamers,  of  60.440  tons,  and  936  sailing 
vessels,  of  202.600  tons. 

Communications.  Railways  open  to  traflw 
in  1008,  were  as  follows:  In  Europe:  OrimUl 

Railways,  780  miles;  Constantinople-Salonik*.* 
317;  Snlonika-Monastir.*  136;  total,  1239 
miles;  in  Asia:  Haidar  I’asha-Angora.*  SS'* 

mih's;  Eshkishehr-Konieh,*  283;  MmUnii- 
Brussa,  25;  Smyrna-Cnssaba,*  165;  .\lash»*ir- 
Afion-Knrahissar,  156;  Sniyrna-Aidin,  329; 
Konieh-Kregli-l’ersian  Gulf*  (Bagdad  Rail- 
way), 125;  Rayak-Aleppo,*  205;  Beinit-I>sm»j- 
cus’,  06;  Morsina-Adann,  42;  .JafTa-Jerusalom.  ,54; 
Ilaifa-Di'raa.  105;  Daiiuiscus-Meditui,  750;  t»Ul 
in  Asia.  2774  miles;  grand  total,  4013 
The  lines  alM>vc  which  are  markt-d  with  a »ur 
have  a kilometric  guaranty  from  tlie  gi>vern- 
ment;  the  guaranties  paid  in  1006  amounted  to 
£TH0!.l02;  and  in  1007  £T753,101.  Work  U 
progressing,  but  slowly,  on  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way. and  the  line  from  Damascus  to  Medina  U 
being  pushed  on  toward  Mecca.  The  revoluli«'B 
of  1000  aroused  business  activity  in  many  qosr- 
tors,  one  result  being  the  projection  of  varmo* 
new  railway  lines  and  extensions.  In  l0<Mk 
there  were  *28,800  miles  of  telegraph  line,  with 
40.200  miles  of  wire  and  1017  offices,  Pwt- 
ofllces  in  1007  numlaTed  1312.  In  m<vst  of  the 
large  const  towns  foreign  post-offices  are  main- 
tained. 

Banks.  The  Im)teria1  Ottoman  Hank,  with  s 
capital  of  £TI  1.000, 000.  had  on  October  11. 
1007,  a note  circulation  of  £T1. 313.100  aa-i 
cash  on  hand  £T2.567,I00.  The  impetus  givn 
to  general  business  enterprise  by  the  radically 
changed  political  conditions  in  1009  was  psrtie 
ularly  manifested  in  hanking  activity.  New 
banks  were  founded  and  branches  of  existing 
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hankn  were  in  various  commercial 

Of  importance  is  tla*  organi/^tion 
at  Constantinople  of  the  Ottoman  National 
Bank,  to  the  presidency  of  which  an  Knplishnmo 
was  appointed  at  the  request  of  the  British 
gr»vcrnment ; whence  it  ap[K*ars  not  only  that 
British  influence  will  be  paramount  in  the  man- 
npemeni  of  the  hank,  hut  that  it  will  undertake 
In  some  degree  the  development  of  the  large 
industrial  ami  eonimercial  resources  of  Tur- 
key, under  the  new  progressive  r^'gime.  This 
bank  has  an  initial  capital  of  £T3,000,000,  with 
)>ower  to  increase  to  t’TIO,000,00<l,  It  is  ex- 
pected that  agencies  will  be  cHfablishiHl  In  tite 
provinces.  Also  in  1009  a Russian  bank  was 
o|K*md  at  Constantinople;  branches  of  the  Bank 
of  Athens  were  estaljlished  at  Trebizond  and 
Samsoiin.  and  a branch  of  the  Deutsche  Orient 
Bunk  at  Mersina;  the  Bank  of  Salonika  in- 
creased its  capital ; and  it  was  decided  to  cs- 
tublish  a land-mortgage  bank. 

Finance.  Vp  to  1009  the  government  did  not 
publish  8taton)enta  or  estimates  of  revenue  and 
exp<*nditure.  The  first  official  budget  was  pub- 
lished that  year  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1910,  and  it 
showed  an  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
i)T25, 079,002  and  £T30,.')30,545  respectively. 
The  principal  Hems  of  estimated  revenue  were: 
Direct  taxes.  £T13,377,229  (including  tithes, 
5,383,102;  land  tax.  2,435,704;  payments 
exempting  from  military  service,  1,289,012; 
tax  on  live-stock,  1,099,349)  ; customs.  3,040,- 
224;  government  monopolies  (salt,  tobacco,  gun- 
powder, etc.),  2.228,42.5;  government  industrial 
enterprises,  1,308,628;  stamps,  etc.,  1,094,140; 
tribute  of  Kgypt  and  Cyprus,  871,310.  The 
larger  cstimatetl  expenditures  were:  Armv, 

£T, 8.711.993;  public  debt.  8.294,202;  finance, 
2.723,234;  gendarmerie,  1,800,714;  interior,  1,- 
491.742;  navy,  1,228,840;  commerce  and  public 
wr>rks,  1,004,123;  posts  and  telegraphs,  602,- 
899;  Damascus-Mecca  Railway,  089.251;  public 
instruction,  000,527;  justice  and  worship.  051,- 
917;  civil  lUt,  522,570;  customs  (collection 
charges,  etc.),  514,838;  bureau  of  the  Slteikh-ul- 
Islam,  485,433;  agriculture,  forests,  and  mines, 
345,597;  foreign  affairs,  218,310;  Parliament, 
215,340. 

On  June  30,  1908,  the  debt  stood  as  follows: 
Ix>ana  secured  on  Egv-ptian  tribute,  £T18,803,- 
44t»:  loans  secured  on  administered  revenue,  75,- 
195,982;  various  loans,  10.749,420;  total, 
£T104.748,848.  In  addition  there  were  the  Rus- 
sian war  indemnity,  amounting  to  £T24h513.000 
in  1898  (after  which  year  the  annual  install- 
ment of  £T35O,0t)0  was  not  paid),  and  a debt 
of  £T273.494  for  the  Keinit-Dumascua  Railway. 
By  the  agreement  Iwlween  Turkey  and  Russia, 
the  latter  relinquished  in  1909,  40  out  of  74 
annuities  of  £T350,(K)0.  In  June,  1909.  a 4 
per  cent,  loan  of  £T4,758.700  was  subscribed  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 

Navy.  The  Turkish  navy  Includes  many  ob- 
solete and  otherwise  non-elTeclive  ves?*els,  and 
some  of  those  clashed  as  efTective  are  hardly  to 
Ik?  so  regarded.  However,  a numl)er  of  old  ships 
have  rect'utly  lK*en  rcconstrueted  and  are  in 
fairly  g«M>d  condition.  An  entire  naval  reorgan- 
ization has  lHK‘n  Iwgun  under  the  direction  of 
Rear- Admiral  Ibmghts  .-Viistin  flamblc,  of  the 
British  Navy.  The  elTectIve  fleet  in  1909  in- 
cluded the  following  ve**?^!^:  2 small  battleships, 
aggregating  13.827  tons;  4 armored  corvettes, 
10,400  tons;  2 protected  small  cruisers,  7050 


tons;  1 torpcslo  vessel,  900  tons;  2 torpedo 
dispatch  Ismts,  1400  tons;  5 torpedo-lMiat  de- 
stroyers, 890  tons;  22  tor|K*do  hunts,  1012  tons; 
2 Huhmarines,  59fl  tons;  total,  40  vessids,  of  30,- 
081  tons.  In  addition  there  were  various  trans- 
pf»rts,  dispatch  l>oats,  etc.  Vessels  under  con- 
struction in  1909  were:  2 armored  cruisers,  ag- 
gregating 14.273  tons;  4 pr«)tected  cruisers,  11,- 
300  tons;  2 torjsnlo  veswls,  15.50  tons;  11  tor- 
pedo boats,  1120  tons;  total,  19  vessels,  of  28,- 
213  tons.  A programme  of  construction  was  an- 
nounetMl  in  lfM)9.  comprising  0 battleshi))s,  12 
destroyers,  12  tor|K»<lo  lK»ats,  0 submarines.  24 
gunboats,  2 mining  vesstds.  4 monitors.  2 train- 
ing ships,  1 hospital  ship,  and  0 transports. 
This  programme  contemplates  an  expenditure  of 
about  $80,000,000.  anil  is  consequently  viewed 
with  considerable  skepticism. 

Abmt.  Military  service  in  Turkey  Is  com- 
pulsory, all  Mussulmans  being  liable  to  service, 
but  Christiana  and  certain  sects  are  exempt  upon 
payment  of  a fax.  Universal  service  with  the 
intention  of  doing  away  *li\rgi*ly  with  the  exemp- 
tions was  a feature  of  the  constitution  of  July 
24,  1908.  During  1909  the  army  was  in  process 
of  reorganization,  and  it  was  determined  that 
ths  new  scheme  adopted  for  this  work  should 
go  into  efTect  in  March,  1910.  This  work  of 
organization  and  training  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ocneral  von  Holtz,  of  the  German 
army,  with  a stalT  of  10  (Jerman  officers.  A 
number  of  radical  reforms  were  anticipated,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  division  of  the  empire 
into  seven  army  corps  districts  (Constantinople, 
Adrianople,  Salonika,  Krzinjan  Damascus, 
Bagdad,  and  Sana),  and  two  indc|»e!ident 
divisions  (Medina  and  Tripoli),  would  Ik)  sup- 
planted, and  a niiml>er  of  divisions  organized, 
each  consisting  of  three  regiments  (nine  bat- 
talions and  a training  battalion). 

In  1909  t)»e  elTective  peace  strength  was  esti- 
mated at  700,620.  of  w’hich  583,200  were  in- 
fantry, 55,300  cavalry,  54.720  artillery  (174 
field  and  22  mountain  batteries).  The  Nizam 
or  active  army  contained  320  battalions  of  In- 
fantry, 203  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  248  (0- 
gun)  batteries  of  nrtillcrx',  making  a total  of 
nl»out  200,000  with  a reserve  of  120.000.  The 
Redif  contained  374  battalions  of  infantry  and 
666  supplenwntal  and  Incomplete  Imttalions  and 
48  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  was  organized  in 
two  classes.  This  with  the  Mustafiz  Inndstiirm, 
would  probably  give  the  Turkish  army  a war 
strength  of  over  1,000,000.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  various  irregtilar  troops,  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  the  Ilamadieh,’*  a tribal 
cavalry  rais^sl  in  Anatolia  among  the  Kurds, 
and  in  1909  amounting  to  260  squadrons. 

Government,  Tl»c  fundamental  laws  of  tho 
empire  are  has<‘d  on  the  prewpta  of  the  Koran. 
A constitution  proclaimed  by  Sultan  AUlul- 
Hamid  11.  in  Novemlwr,  1870,  and  suspended 
alKuit  a year  lnt«T.  was  restorwi  on  July  24, 
1908,  in  ctmwMjnenca  of  the  prevailing  discon- 
tent. The  conMtitntion  provides  for  a Barlia- 
ment  of  two  hou.ses,  the  Senate  (memlMTs  of 
which  arc  to  be  ap;K>inted  by  the  Sultan 
from  those  who  have  rendered  distinguisluHl 
service  to  the  state),  and  the  ('hamber 
of  Deputies  (iiM'ml>ers  cho,<en  indiretdly  by 
ttiunho<»d  Hullrage,  without  distinction  of 
race  or  cr*Mnl).  The  chief  executive  author- 
ity is  vestcil  in  the  Sultan  (uMsiHte<l  by 
a cabinet),  who  is  also  the  head,  or  supremo 
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oalipb.  of  tbo  ^rnharome«lan  church  (Sunnite). 
Hin  roprt'Acntntive  in  ecch>Miaaticnl  afTaira  ia  the 
Slieikh'uMfllam.  The  Sultan  in  Mohammed  V., 
who  wa»  l»orn  November  3,  1844,  tlie  son  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  April  27,  lOOU,  on  the  deposition  of  his 
elder  brother,  AbduMTamid  TT.  HU  cousin 
Youssouf  Ir.ze<lin,  is  heir-presumptive,  born 
October  0.  1857,  the  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Ariz. 
The  ministry  at  the  end  of  1900,  was  constituted 
as  follows:  Grand  Vizier  (Premier),  Hussein 

Hilmi  Pasha;  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  Sahib  Mullah; 
Minister  for  Foreiffn  Affairs,  Rifaat  Pasha;  In- 
terior, Talaat  Bey;  War,  Salih  Pasha;  Marine, 
Arif  Hikmet  Pasha;  Finance,  Djarid  Bey;  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works,  Haladjian  Kffendi; 
Public  Instruction.  Nall  Bey;  Pious  Founda- 
tions, Halil  Hamada  Pasha;  Mines,  Forests,  and 
Atrriculture,  Aristidi  Pasha;  President  of  the 
('ouneil  of  State  and  Minister  of  Justice, 
Nedjmcddin  Bey. 

Histobt 

Downfall  or  the  Kiavtl  Mixtstbt.  The 
first  session  of  Parliament  under  the  new 
r^*pime  optmed  on  December  17,  1908.  The 
Younjf  Turk  movement,  directed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Propress,  had  culminated  in 
the  revolution  of  .luly  24,  1908,  with  complete 
success.  The  chief  issues  before  the  new  j?ov- 
ernment  were  the  settlement  of  the  questions 
of  compensation  with  Austria-Hungary  for  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  with 
Bu)g}iria  for  tlw*  loss  of  Turkish  suzerainty 
through  the  assertion  of  Bulgarian  independ- 
ence. The  protocol  with  Austria-Hungary  was 
signed  by  the  two  governments  on  February  26, 
whereby  Austria-Hungary  was  to  pay  Turkey 
the  sum  of  £T2. 500.000,  and  in  the  same  month 
an  agreement  was  reached  as  to  the  Bulgarian 
indemnity,  whereby,  through  the  intervention 
of  Russia,  the  Turkish  demands  were  satisfied. 
The  negotiations  in  the  Bulgarian  affair  were 
formally  concluded  on  April  19.  (For  details 
of  lK)fh  these  matters,  see  the  article  Balkan 
Qr>:«Tio?r.)  Another  important  issue  was  tin* 
status  of  Crete,  now  that  the  time  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  four  protecting  Powers  from  the 
island  was  approaching.  This  will  l>e  discussed 
in  a later  paragraph  (see  also  Cbfttk,  para- 
graph on  fJiAtorff).  In  January,  the  Grand 
Vizier  Kiamil  Pasha,  after  submitting  to  Parlia- 
ment a review  of  Imperial  affairs,  received  a 
iinanmious  vote  of  confidence.  He  soon  showed, 
however,  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
I.ilieral  Union,  which  had  developed  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 
He  nccusetl  the  Committee  of  planning  a coup 
tl’vtat,  and  the  deposition  of  tlie  Sultan,  which 
they  in  turn  den*MHl.  He  thereupon  dismissed 
the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  who 
were  partisans  of  the  Committee  and  appointed 
their  succi'ssors.  Tl»e  Committee  took  prompt 
action  and  Kiamil  was  required  to  give  on  ac- 
count of  his  arbitrary  acts  before  Parliament. 
He  urged  his  constitutional  rights  and  deferred 
his  apjK*arance.  Great  indignation  was  ex- 
presfw'd  at  this,  not  only  In  Parliam<*nt,  but 
amr>ng  tl>e  olTieers  of  the  army  and  na^'y. 
Parliament  voted  **  no  confidence  ’’  hv  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Meanwhile  Kiamil  re- 
signi'd  and  was  siicceedfnl  by  Hilmi  Pjrsha.  It 
was  thus  proved  that  the  C^’ornmittcc  of  Union 
and  Progress  continued  paramount. 

Tiik  CouMER-UEVoLfTioN.  During  February 


and  March  tlicre  were  signs  of  l>ad  discipline 
in  the  army.  On  February  23  the  Minister  of 
War,  in  a note  addressed  to  the  commanding 
officers,  referred  to  the  disrespect  shown  by 
suhalternn  to  their  superiors,  and  condemned  of- 
ficers for  their  activity  in  political  affairs.  A 
numl»er  of  comparatively  slight  incidents  showed 
the  development  of  the  mutinous  spirit.  At  the 
Yildi*  it  was  necessary  to  remove  an  Arab  and 
an  Anatolian  battalion  on  account  of  insub- 
ordination. In  the  first  week  of  April  the  gov- 
ernment l>eoame  aware  of  a formidable  move- 
n>ent  among  the  troops  at  the  capital  and  took 
some  defensive  measures.  Tliese  were  ineffec- 
tive, however,  an<l  on  April  13  a serious  mutiny 
or  counter-revolution  broke  out.  Its  immediate 
occasion  was  the  order  of  the  government  on 
April  12  that  the  troops  must,  if  necessary, 
fire  upon  civilians  and  even  priests.  It  was, 
however,  the  oiito<ime  of  the  reactionary  ino>*e- 
ment  which  had  )M*en  going  on  for  some  months. 
The  Young  Turks,  represented  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Union  and  Progress,  were  the  party  in 
control  of  the  government.  They  were  men  of 
education  and  ailvanccd  views,  who  went  too 
fast  in  their  Europeanizing  measures  for  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people.  They  shocked 
prejudices  and  traditions,  especially  in  religious 
matters,  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
showed  a contempt  for  religious  ohservances, 
while  the  rank  and  file  were  thorough  Mussul- 
mans. Agitators  took  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  foster  discontent  among  the  men.  There 
w»*rc  many  theological  students  (softas)  in 
C’onstantinople,  and  they  were  very  active  in  ap- 
pealing U)  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  troops. 
The  w'ork  of  reaction  w’rs  also  aided  by  the 
numerous  lackeys  and  hangers-on  of  the  Palace, 
who  naturally  wished  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  regime,  fearing  they  might  lose  their 
places.  Money  was  said  to  have  been  distrib- 
uted freely  among  the  troops  before  the  mutiny. 
On  April  7,  Ilnssnn  Fehmi,  editor  of  the  Scr- 
henti.  an  Opposition  paper  which  had  sharply 
criticise<l  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress, 
was  assassinated,  and  the  crime  was  attributed 
to  the  Committee  by  its  enemies.  This  further 
worked  on  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  April  13  a body  of  mutinous 
troops  under  an  Allmnian  corporal  and  a mem- 
ber of  a reactionary  organization,  gathered  near 
St.  Sofia,  seizinl  the  Parliament  building  and 
the  telegraph  office,  cut  tlK*  wires  and  killed 
two  ofiicers  belonging  to  the  Committee.  The 
loyal  troops  of  the  ('ommittee  in  Constantinople 
were  too  few  to  offer  an  effective  resistance. 
The  mutineers  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the 
Grand  V'izier,  Hilmi  Pasha,  and  of  the  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Chambf*r,  and  of  the  Minister  of 
War.  Tlie  Grand  Vizier  resigned  that  after- 
noon. Nazim  Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice,  was 
killed,  and  the  Minister  of  Marine  was  wounded. 
Of  her  battalions,  es;)ecially  the  Salonika  rifles, 
joined  them.  The  mutineers  were  also  recruited 
by  the  troops  coming  from  Scutari  and  Pera. 
The  commander  of  the  loyal  troops  had  been  on 
tlie  ptiint  of  marching  against  them,  but  he 
was  forbidden  by  the  Grand  V'izier,  as  resist- 
ance seemed  ho]M‘less. 

The  victory  of  the  mutineers  was  complete, 
A n»‘W  cabinet  was  announced  on  April  14,  under 
Tewfik  Pasha,  as  Grand  V’izier,  and  after  the 
installation  of  the  new  government  tlie  troops 
returm-d  to  their  quarters.  Edhem  Pasha  was 
made  Minister  of  War.  The  mutineers  kiMcil 
a number  of  their  officers  from  among  those 
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who  had  eontc  from  U>o  military  schools — tlic 
s^Mvinl  ohjecttt  of  their  haired.  Many  of  tlie 
Vounjf  Turks  left  the  city.  Tlie  commander  of 
n crtiiser  that  hud  threatene<i  to  bombard  the 
Yildix  WU8  draj’^'d  from  his  carriage,  while 
passing  through  the  streeta,  and  murdered  under 
the  windows  of  the  Palace.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  mutiny  was  accompanied  by  little 
bioo(NI>cd.  It  was  largely  a rising  of  the  troops 
agiiinst  tlieir  superior  officers,  though  cmploye<l 
by  the  reactionaries  for  their  own  ends.  The 
idea  was  spread  among  the  troops  that  the 
Sacred  I-aw  w'as  in  danger,  and  tlieir  cry  was 
not  only  for  the  restoration  of  the  constitution, 
but  for  the  Sacred  Law. 

The  Suppbession  ok  the  Mutixy.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progres.s  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  and  their  overthrow  seemed  complete, 
but  they  developed  unexpected  energy  and  re- 
sources. The  second  and  third  army  corps  at 
Adrianopic  and  Salonika  remained  loyal.  They 
were  ready  for  action  and  under  excellent  dis- 
cipline. The  authorities  acted  w’ith  astonish- 
ing promptness.  Within  four  duvs  of  the 
mutiny,  the  Macedonian  tror.ips  had  been  con- 
centrated at  Tchataldja,  a day*s  journey  from 
Constantinople.  There  was  no  haste  or  con- 
fusion in  tlie  movement,  which  was  carried  out 
with  remarkable  precision  und  rapidity.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Salonika,  troops  under  Husni 
Pusha  at  tSan  Stefano,  a parliamentary  deputa- 
tion was  sent  to  them.  The  reply  to  the  de- 
puties’ inquiry  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
military  was,  that  Uiey  would  remain  until 
liberty  w'as  restored  in  (Constantinople,  but  that 
they  would  do  nothing  to  provoke  a civil  war. 
On  April  10,  Husiii  Pasha  issued  a proclama- 
tion declaring  that  the  mutiny  had  disgraced 
the  nation,  and  commanding  the  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  city  to  return  to  duty,  to  take 
oath  on  the  Koran  that  they  would  obey  their 
superior  officers,  and  henceforth  to  keep  out  of 
politics.  A second  proclamation  declared  that 
the  constitution  had  Ixs'n  overthrown  by  the 
reactionaries,  that  the  array  had  come  to  de- 
fend it,  but  would  punisli  only  those  w’ho  had 
instigated  the  crime,  and  would  respect  the  life 
and  liberty  of  Ottomans  and  foreigners.  The 
oflicers  and  crews  of  moat  of  the  warsips  took 
the  oath  of  olietliencc  as  commanded.  The 
prompt  action  of  the  Macedonian  army  overawed 
tlie  mutinous  troops  in  Constantinople,  and  no 
efTt‘ctive  means  of  offering  resistance  were  taken. 
Pefore  dawn  on  April  24  tlie  loyal  troops  cn- 
terc*d  Constantinople.  They  encountered  resist- 
ance from  some  ol  the  barracks,  es|M^ially  that 
of  Taxim  in  the  heart  of  Pera.  On  two  occa- 
sions the  mutinwrs  treacherously  displayed  tlie 
white  flag,  und  tlien  fired  U|H>n  the  advancing 
party.  In  some  instames  it  was  nci-essary  to 
resijrt  to  artillery  lire  in  order  to  reduce  tlie 
barracks.  Hy  the  afternoon,  how'cvcr,  the  re- 
sistance was  at  an  end.  Shevket  I’asha,  the 
general  in-chiof  of  the  Macidonian  troops,  osti- 
muteil  the  nuiiilN'r  of  trcKips  on  his  side  killed 
and  w«un<le<i  at  300.  The  iiutnlior  of  casualities 
among  the  mutineers  was  probably  much  greater^ 
On  April  2t»  Shevket  Paslm,  having  l^aim^l  the 
guns  on  tin?  Palace  and  concentrated  his  troops 
at  all  approaches,  received  the  surrender  of  the 
Sultan's  personal  guard.  Some  of  the  nniti- 
nwr-s’  leaders  were  shot,  and  the  rank  and  file 
were  eonveywl  to  distant  garrisons.  On  -April 
27  the  National  Aswrahly  ns-t  with  c!<»*“‘d  ibsira 
and  a fctva  was  read,  reciting  the  crimes  und 


calamities  of  the  reign  of  AIhIuI  TTnmid,  includ- 
ing the  mas-sacres,  corruption,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Books,  The  question  was 
llieu  submitted  to  the  Assembly  whether  ho 
should  bo  <leposed  or  should  voluntarily  abdi- 
cate. The  Assembly  unanimously  voted  for  de- 
]S)sition.  A deputation  tlien  waited  on  Abdul 
Hamid,  who  lM>gg<-d  that  his  life  and  the  life  of 
his  children  should  lie  spared,  and  that  he  might 
be  sent  to  the  Cheragen  Palace,  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  done,  that  he  might  remain  for  tlio 
present  at  the  Yildiz.  He  was  placeil,  however, 
on  April  28  alioard  a special  train  for  Salonika, 
and  he  was  there  confined  under  guard  at  Villa 
Allatini.  Meanwhile,  the  deputies  had  waited 
on  his  brother  Reshad  EfTendi,  and  informed 
him  that  ho  had  succeeded  (April  27).  The 
guns  were  being  fire<l  to  salute  him  as  Sultan 
at  the  time  that  Abdul  Hamid  was  informed  of 
liis  deposition.  Tlie  new  Sultan  succeeded  un- 
<ler  the  title  of  Moliammed  V.  Tlie  Tewfik 
Cabinet  resigned  on  May  6,  and  Illlmi  Pasha 
again  liecame  Grand  Vizier.  Slievket  Pasha  had 
(Icx'lared  the  city  in  a state  of  siege.  He  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  movement  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt,  and  for  a time  was  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  State,  virtually  a dictator. 
The  victory  of  tlie  Macedonian  troops  deiimn- 
strateil  the  high  morale  of  lioth  otficers  and  men, 
nn<l  the  profit  they  had  deri\*ed  from  the  in- 
troduction of  metluxls  based  on  the  study  of 
European  models.  On  May  1 the  Sultan  an- 
nounced that  the  objects  of  the  government 
would  Ik*  to  guarantee  liberty,  justice  and  equal- 
ity to  all,  and  to  improve  tlie  army  and  navy 
and  the  administration  in  all  departments.  On 
May  2,  thirteen  leaxlers  of  the  mutiny  were 
hanged,  and  other  executions  followed  on  May 
4.  On  May  3,  Shevket  Pasha  declared  that 
henceforth  tlie  army  should  be  independent  and 
that  any  officers  who  continued  as  meml»ers  of 
political  societies  should  be  dismissed  from 
service.  On  May  10,  Mohammed  V^.  was  in- 
vested with  the  sword  of  Osman  amid  solemn 
ceremonies. 

Abmeman  Massacres.  Violent  outbreaks 
occurred  in  Asia  Minor,  while  these  events 
were  taking  place  at  (ho  capital.  The  rt*uc- 
tionaries  had  W*n  busy  in  the  provinces,  and  a 
wave  of  religious  fanaticism  swept  over  a nura- 
bor  of  cine's  in  which  tlie  Armenian  element  was 
considerable.  The  ArnM'nian  Christ  iuns  were 
massacred  in  great  numliers  at  Adana  and  other 
cities.  Among  those  killed  were  two  American 
missionaries,  Slnurer  and  Rogers,  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  aid  the  victims.  British,  French, 
German  and  Italian  warships  were  despatched 
to  cities  on  the  coast  for  the  protection  of  tho 
citizens.  The  rejiorts  us  to  tlie  numlier  killed 
were  conflicting.  According  to  the  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Mersina,  who  reporteil  on  April 
21,  2000  were  killed  at  Adana,  including  fiOO 
Moslems.  A dispatch  dat«il  May  2,  however, 
adds  that  0500  were  killed  in  the  city  of  Adana 
und  that  from  30,(M)0  to  35,000  in  the  province 
were  left  destitute.  Further  reports  charged 
that  terrible  atrocities  has  lieen  cornmitte<i  upon 
women  and  children.  The  ofik'ial  Turkish 
statistics  issiuxl  in  June,  gave  the  nuniljer  of 
buildings  burned  as  4S23,  including  380  htdnng- 
irig  to  the  Mo.slems.  Adana  was  the  wntre  of 
the  uprising.  Early  in  May  it  was  said  that 
4000  troops  were  ciipiged  there  in  looting  and 
burning,  and  in  terrorizing  the  iiihahitiints; 
that  tho  authorities  were  suspected  of  {ktuiH- 
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ting  these  outrages,  and  that  the  propeKy  of 
ft)relgners  was  not  respected.  There  were  re- 
ports of  outbreaks  also  at  Aleppo  and  Antioch. 
On  May  I the  Adana  massacrert  were  discussed 
in  the  Chnmi»er,  and  a resolution  was  unani- 
mously passetl  for  the  appointment  of  a parlia- 
mentary commission  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances of  tlic  rising,  for  the  creation  of  a court- 
martial  at  Adana,  and  for  a relief  fund  of 
£T20,000.  There  was,  however,  a tendency 
among  the  Turks  to  minimize  the  affair  and  to 
lay  the  blame  on  the  Armenians,  who,  indeed, 
in  certain  instances,  appear  to  have  been  in- 
discreet and  provocative.  Among  foreign 
Powers,  especially  In  France,  the  need  of  cau- 
tion was  felt  in  order  not  to  embarrass  the  new 
regime.  When  the  subject  came  up  for  discus- 
sion in  the  French  Chamber  in  May.  M.  Pichon 
declared  the  government’s  confidence  In  the  new 
Turkish  ministry,  and  urged  that  nothing  be 
done  that  could  hamper  it  or  discredit  It  with 
the  people.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  resigned 
in  September  as  a protest  against  the  alleged 
partiality  of  the  punishment  of  those  involved 
in  the  massacres  and  especially  complaining 
that  four  Armenians  who  were,  in  his  opinion, 
innocent,  had  been  executed.  Fie  declared  that 
the  number  of  Moslems  sentenced  <40)  was  far 
too  few,  that  the  punishments  wore  too  mild, 
and  that  the  persona  who  were  really  respon- 
sible had  not  l^en  brought  to  justice.  In  July 
the  report  of  the  court-martial  at  Adana  con- 
detonea  the  Incapacity  of  the  Valis  and  blamed 
tbe  local  officers.  It  said  that  fifteen  had  been 
hanged,  that  800  deserved  death,  16.000  a 
fpvntencc  to  hard  labor  for  life,  and  80,000  to 
imprisonment,  but  urged  a general  amnesty  for 
tho  purpose  of  effecting  a reconciliation.  There 
was  much  criticism  of  the  government’s  laxity 
toward  those  responsible  for  the  massacre.  Sm 
below,  Parliament  and  Other  Eventn. 

The  Cbetax  Qiebtiox.  On  .Inly  13  the 
four  protecting  Powers  notified  the  THirkish 
government  that  on  July  20  they  wouhl  with- 
draw their  garrisona  from  Crete  and  would  sta- 
tion four  warships  in  Cretan  waters  to  protect 
Moslem  rights  and  maintain  the  sfafus  quo. 
Tills  action  was  taken  in  spite  of  the  previous 
rt-qiiest  on  tho  part  of  Turkey  that  the  with- 
drawal of  tbe  troops  should  be  deferretl.  The 
Powers  notified  the  Cretans  at  the  same  time 
and  also  warned  the  Greek  government  that  any 
action  that  could  be  regarded  by  Turkey  as 
provocative  would,  in  the  end,  be  injurious  both 
to  the  Cretans  and  to  the  Greeks  (see  Crete  and 
Obeete,  paragraphs  on  fiutorit).  The  evacua- 
tion took  place  without  disturbance  at  the  date 
appointed.  Then  followed  the  incident  of  the 
hoisting  of  the  Greek  flag,  described  in  the 
article  on  Crete  (q.  v.),  and  the  prompt  Inter- 
vention of  the  Powers,  which  landed  bluejackets 
on  tlie  island,  who  hauled  down  the  flag.  Both 
before  and  after  this  event  there  was  strong 
popular  feeling  in  Turkey  in  favor  of  vigorous 
mrasures  to  preserve  Turkish  authority  over 
Crete.  Meetings  were  held  at  Salonika  and 
Monastir,  and  warlike  mca»ag«*8  were  sent  to 
tho  central  authorities  of  (Vnistantinople.  On 
August  5 the  Turkish  government  addressed  a 
note  to  Gn.<ece  di'manding  |><>sitive  assurance 
that  the  Greek  government  did  not  intend  to 
annex  Crete.  Turkey  issued  n ciretilar  to  the 
Powers  in  the  second  week  of  \ov«'ml>er  urging 
that  the  status  of  Crete  In*  settleil  at  ns  early 
a date  us  {lossiblc  in  such  a nianner  us,  while 


granting  the  fullest  measure  of  autonomy,  would 
make  annexation  impossible  now  or  at  a future 
time.  To  this  the  Powers  replied  that  tbe 
present  was  not  tbe  proper  time  to  negotiate  on 
this  subject,  but  that  tlio  sfofM  quo  Crete 
would  be  maintained. 

COJUHTIONB  l.N  THE  Pbovisceb.  While  the 
disturbances  in  Armenia  were  taking  place,  re- 
ports came  of  trouble  in  Bagilad,  Ma^onia  and 
Albania,  and  of  a famine  in  Anatolia.  There 
were  signs  of  revolt  in  Albania  in  May.  sad 
some  fighting  took  place  there  in  the  following 
month,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  govern- 
ment would  endeavor  to  disarm  tbe  Albanians. 
In  Macedonia  generally,  however,  the  popula- 
tion was  comparatively  free  from  the  attacks 
of  the  hands,  and  although  some  thirty  assas- 
sinations took  place  during  the  early  summer 
they  were  mostly  of  a political  nature.  A bill 
was  introduced  in  Parliament  dealing  with  the 
dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  churches  and 
schools  in  ^Macedonia.  It  provided  that  the 
party  having  the  firman  which  permitted  con- 
stnictinn  should  have  possession  of  the  schools 
and  churches  without  regard  to  its  numerical 
strength.  This  would  turn  over  nine-tenths  of 
the  contested  churches  and  schools  to  the 
Patrinrehist  minority  instead  of  the  Exarchist 
majority.  Tlie  Bulgarian  Exarchate  protested 
against  the  bill,  demanding  that  all  Bulgarian 
churches  and  schools  should  be  turned  over  to 
tho  Bulgarian  communities. 

Early  in  the  year  there  were  reports  of  a 
rising.  2.6.000  strong.  In  Yemen  under  the  new 
Mahdi.  In  April  the  Arabs  of  Basra  were 
reported  to  be  in  revolt,  firing  on  the  steam- 
ships of  the  Tigris  and  causing  a suspension 
of  traffic.  Great  energy  was  shown  by  Nejmed- 
Din  Bey  in  putting  doam  the  revolt  oi  the 
Arabs,  which  at  one  time  threatened  a general 
rising  throughout  the  delta  of  the  Euphratea. 
Rome  of  the  Yemen  tribes  surrendered  In  July. 
In  August  a Parliamentary  commission,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  affairs  of  Yemen,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  a scheme  allowing  the  tribes 
a considerable  measure  of  autonomy.  There 
were  Inter  reports,  however,  of  continued  dis- 
turl»ance  in  the  region.  There  was  also  trouble 
in  the  Dersin  district,  which  suffered  from  the 
raids  of  tlie  Kurds,  but  a military  expedition 
was  dispatched  against  them  and  most  of  the 
chiefs  submitted. 

Parliament.  After  a session  of  nine 
months  Parliament  was  prorogued  for  three 
months  on  August  20.  Da  record  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows:  Parliament 

was  confronted  by  the  complex  and  difficult 
task  of  reorganizing  the  organic  law  and  the 
administration  to  conform  to  tbe  principles 
of  the  new  regime.  During  the  session  6<W 
motions  concerning  chsnges  in  the  constitution 
and  the  organic  law  were  submitted  and  of 
these  158  were  passed  and  sent  to  committees; 
7.3  hills  were  submitted  and  of  these  53  ■were 
passed,  tlie  rest  being  still  in  committee;  10,- 
000  |M‘titions  were  prcsi'nted,  of  which  4500 
were  grnntinl.  There  was  much  criticism  of 
the  Parliament  on  the  part  of  the  progressive 
ciomciit  118  hi-ing  too  conservative.  One  of  tho 
chief  nieuourcs  passed  was  the  Law*  of  Associa- 
tions which  forbade  the  formation  of  clubs 
or  associations  on  a racial  Imsis  and  contained 
other  provisions  as  to  religious  associations 
and  trade  unions.  Tbe  new  found  lilicrty  as 
to  public  gatherings,  speech  and  the  press 
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tonded  in  dfgv^nerate  into  licrnno  nnd  it  w&8 
80on  found  noces^ary  to  impo«e  ri'^trictions. 
Bosides  th^  TjOW  of  AsKociationfl,  a VreflR  I^w 
waa  drafted  after  the  counter-revolution  of 
April  13,  containing  regtilationa  that  were 
criticised  as  too  severe.  These  were  aomewhat 
mcMliAed  by  the  Senate  hut  were  still  believed 
by  many  to  be  too  strict.  Another  measure 
that  aroused  criticism  was  the  law  restricting 
the  privileges  of  foreign  advocates  in  the 
Tuiitish  courts.  It  provided  that,  while  a 
foreign  lawyer  may  plead  in  the  mixed  com- 
mercial tribunals,  he  may  not  plead  in  the 
ordinary  civil  commercial  courts  unless  he  has 
knowledge  of  the  Turkish  lnnguagi»  and  can 
pro<luee  a certificate  signeii  by  ten  Ottoman 
advocates  that  he  will  practice  with  perfect 
honesty  within  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  a 
perio<l  of  not  less  than  three  years.  The  law, 
which  was  not  so  radical  ns  its  original  ad- 
vocates desired,  was  still  regarded  ns  dangerous 
and  unfair  nnd  It  was  hoped  that  it  would 
he  subsequently  modified.  An  important  ques- 
tion before  Parliament  was  that  of  admitting 
(’hristians  and  Jews  to  mititaiy  service  from 
which  they’  had  hitherto  l>een  excluded,  and 
Parliament,  though  hesitating  to  approach  a 
question  which  dangerously  involved  religious 
prejudice,  finally  drafted  two  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject. but  they  were  somewhat  indeterminate 
and  the  matter  could  not  !h*  regarded  ns  settled. 
In  May,  Shevket  Pasha  announced  that  hence- 
forth Christians  would  !*e  admitted  to  the 
army  up  to  the  limit  of  2r>  per  cent.  He  took 
this  measure  while  awaiting  Parliamentary  ac- 
tion in  t!»e  matter.  One  of  the  final  acts  of 
Parliament  was  tl>e  passage  of  a measure  of 
amnesty  to  the  prisoners  who  had  escapctl  or 
lH*en  set  free  when  the  new  constitution  was 
proclaimed.  Another  important  decision  was 
the  rejection  of  the  finding  of  the  Adana  court 
martial,  the  ordering  of  a new  investigation 
ami  the  grant  of  £100.000  for  tlie  reluilMing 
of  the  devitstated  districts.  The  Grand  Vizier 
then  issue<l  a proclamation  exonerating  the 
Armenians  from  the  charge  of  a conspiracy 
against  the  present  government.  The  second 
session  of  Parliament  op4*ned  on  Xovemljer  14 
and  Ahmed  Risa  was  elected  President.  The 
budget  for  1910  showed  u deficit,  on  account  of 
diminished  receipts,  of  £4,437,H07.  Kego- 
tiations  were  begun  with  Bulgaria  regarding 
the  extradition  of  criminals  and  the  status  of 
Bulgarian  subjects  born  in  Turkey. 

(VrilKB  Evknts.  For  an  account  of  tlu?  pro- 
ject of  Mesopotamian  irrigation,  see  Mk»oi*o- 
TAMIA.  In  August  the  Council  of  Ministers 
approved  the  plans  for  the  extension  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  via  Alexandretta.  the  new 
section  to  run  from  Bulgurlu  to  Aleppo  through 
the  Taurus  and  Amanus  Mountains — a difiieult 
piece  of  engineering.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  a new  company  of  foreign  bankers  was 
formed  for  the  continuation  of  the  railway 
under  a German  director.  On  Julv  23  the  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  o/  tlK*  consti- 
tution was  celebrated  w’ith  a military  display 
at  the  “ Hill  of  Lil^rty,”  An  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Turkish  finances  was  tlio 
first  nuH'ting  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Finance  Minstry,  which  was  hold  on  SeptemlnT 
21.  It  (Himprised  the  British,  French  nnd  Ital- 
ian representatives  In  the  Miicedonian  Financial 
(’omniission.  Ihn-e  Turkish  niemiKTS.  and  two 
special  technical  and  financial  advisers,  its 


functions  were  executive  as  well  as  advisory 
and  iU  decisions  were  to  lie  regard(*d  as  bind- 
ing. It  was  to  be  consulted  in  all  financial 
niutterH.  German  officers  were  called  in  to  aid 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  army,  and 
tlieir  duties  were  completed  in  Octolter.  The 
reorganization  of  the  navy  under  the  British 
adviser.  Rear-Admiral  Gamble,  was  still  going 
on.  On  l)eceml>er  11-12  26,  Moslems  were 

executed  for  complicity  in  the  Adana  massacres. 
The  amount  of  treasure  found  In  the  Sultan's 
Palace  and  appropriated  by  tbe  State  was  sold 
to  come  to  $5,000,000. 

TUBES  AND  CAICOS  ISLANDS.  Two 
groups  of  islands,  over  30  in  number,  geograph- 
ically a part  of  the  Bahamas,  but  forming  a cle- 
pendency  of  the  British  colony  of  Jamaica. 
Only  eight  are  inhabited.  Total  area,  169 
square  miles.  Population  some  5300.  about  one- 
third  being  in  Grand  Turk.  Government  schools 
provide  free  elementary  instruction.  The  prin- 
cipal industry  is  salt  raking,  about  1,800.000 
bushels  being  produced  annually.  Imports  and 
exports  in  1!K)K.  £24,426  and  £24,798  respec- 
ti\-ely,  against  £27,660  and  £23.817  in  1907. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  in  1908.  £7404  and 
£7430;  in  1907,  £7391  and  £7119.  Commis- 
sioner (at  Grand  Turk)  in  1909,  Frederick  H. 
Watkins. 

TURPIE,  David.  United  States  Senator 
(lX‘mocratic)  from  Indiana  from  1887  to  1899, 
died  April  21,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio,  in  1829,  and  graduate<i  from  Ken- 
yon College  in  1848.  In  1849  he  removed  to 
Indiana  nnd  l)egan  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Tx’gislature  in  1852,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleaw  Court.  In  18.56  he  was 
made  Jiidgi*  of  the  Circuit  Court.  Ho  was  sub- 
sequently elect*^  again  to  the  legislature,  and 
served  ns  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1803  ho 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill 
an  unexnired  term,  and  from  then  until  1887  he 
practiced  law.  In  the  latter  year  he  defeated 
Benjamin  Harrison  for  the  United  States  Sena- 
torship,  and  was  renominated  and  roiMccted  in 
1893.  From  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  to 
his  death,  Senator  Turpie  was  practically  an 
invalid. 

TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL INSTITUTE.  An  institution  for  the 
education  of  negroes  at  Tuskogec,  Alabama, 
founded  In  1880  by  Booker  T.  Washington. 
The  attendance  for  1908-9  was  1494  and  there 
were  167  members  of  the  faculty.  The  insti- 
tute in  addition  to  classroom  and  technical 
work  at  tin?  institute  proper,  carries  on  what 
may  be  designated  os  extension  work.  This  in- 
cludes the  annual  negro  conference  with  its  nu- 
merous brnnclK‘3,  the  publication  of  a weekly 
farm  pap«*r,  The  FoTmera*  Monthly  Institute; 
a short  course  in  apiculture;  farm  demonstra- 
tion w’ork,  supported  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  the  General  Education  Board;  a 
town  night  M'hool  and  a town  day  cooking 
school;  a county  Ministers*  Institute;  minis- 
ters' night  school;  we**kly  mothers*  meeting; 
sup<*r\'iHion  of  the  County  and  State  Fair;  a 
Notional  Negro  Business  T^engue,  and  a gen- 
eral cfTort  to  co^lpernte  with  county  officials  to 
improve  the  county  schwds.  Gifts*  and  entlow- 
nM*iits  were  received  during  the  year  from  all 
sw»urces  to  the  amount  of  $201,483.  The  en- 
dowment fund  in  1909  was  about  $1,000,000. 
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The  equipment  nf  the  Institute  is  valued  at 
nearly  (1.000,000.  not  includinp  certain  unNold 
lands  which  are  valued  nt  (200.000.  The  prin- 
cipal is  Dr.  Ikmker  T.  Washington. 

TWEEUUOUTH,  Edward  Mabjobibanks. 
BiKTond  Damn.  An  English  ('abinet  ofHcer, 
dinl  Septemt)cr  15,  lOOfi.  He  was  Inirn  in  1840 
and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church 
Oxford.  In  1874  he  became  a barrister 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  His  political  career  began 
In  1880,  when  he  enter«*d  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  Liberal  member  from  Berwick.  He 
retained  thia  seat  until  1804.  From  1803  to 
1804  he  was  parliamentary  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  In  the  latter  year  he  succeeded  to  his 
title  and  was  made  I^rd  Privy  Seal  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  These  offices 
gave  him  a seat  in  the  Cabinet  formed  by  Lord 
K«>seltery,  He  went  out  of  office  with  his  party 
in  180.5  and  did  not  rei^nter  official  life  for  ten 
years,  wlten  he  waa  appointed  First  I>ord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  the  Campl>ell-nannerman  Cab- 
inet of  1005.  The  most  conspicuous  incident  in 
I>ord  Tweedmouth’s  political  career  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  correspondence  carried  on  by 
him  with  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  1008  in  relation  to 
the  British  navy.  It  became  known  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  Kaiser  and  the 
report  greatly  inflamed  the  English  press.  The 
correspondence  had  to  do  with  the  English  naval 

ftrngramme  and  a letter  from  the  Kaiser  to 
xird  Tweedmouth  was  alleged  to  have  contained 
hostile  criticisms  of  Sir  John  Fisher.  Senior 
I»rd  of  the  British  Admiralty.  The  Kaiser’s 
letter  undertook  also  to  allay  the  fears  of  Ger- 
man invasion  with  the  assertion  that  the  Ger- 
man navy  was  scarcely  one-lifth  as  great  ns  that 
of  England.  This  episode  was  greatly  magni- 
fied by  the  English  press.  The  chief  indignation 
was  expressed  not  so  much  at  Germany  as  at 
Tx>rd  Tweedmouth.  He  undertook  to  explain 
hi«  part  In  it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  ad- 
mitted having  received  the  letter,  but  as.serted 
that  it  was  private  and  personal.  With  the 
death  of  Campltell-Bannerman  in  June,  H»08, 
came  the  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  and  to 
Lord  Tweedmouth  was  given  the  empty  honor 
of  Lord  President,  and  tlie  following  September 
he  retired  altogether  from  the  Cabinet.  It  is 
believed  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  bis 
mortiflration  over  the  incident  which  eod^  bis 
political  career. 

TYPHOID  FEVEB.  The  fact,  recently  dis- 
covered, that  certain  individuals,  themselves  in 
gtKxI  health,  may  harbor  and  excrete  large  num- 
bers of  typhoid  bacilli  over  a number  of  years, 
and  thus  )x‘comc  permanent  sources  of  infec- 
tion. has  given  a different  aspect  to  tl>e  prob- 
lem of  typhoid  dissemination.  This  phase  of 
the  subject  r«’ccived  a large  share  of  attention 
from  investigators  in  100!)  and  many  remark- 
able carriers  have  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Debrf*  quotes  statistics 
which  show  that  of  451  caM*s  of  typhoid  in 
women  in  Germany.  80  per  cent,  were  domes- 
tics more  or  less  connected  with  the  conking 
of  the  meals.  Bondet  has  recently  nhservetl  a 
family  epidemic  in  which  typhoid  devehiped  in 
a series  nf  coses  aw  the  persons  ate  food  pre- 
pared by  llie  memlnTs  of  the  family  caring  for 
the  sick  and  those  who  had  recctvensl  from  the 
dis4>ase  iiumths  iN'fore.  Tliis  explains  the  fam- 
ily epidemics  among  the  poor.  In  wealthy  house- 
holds the  cooks  arc  responsible  for  the  epi- 


demics, if  they  happen  to  be  bacilli  carriers. 
Job  and  Grysez  recently  reported  a typhoid 
epidemic  which  was  traced  to  a creamery,  and 
which  persisted  after  strict  disinfection.  It  was 
finally  discovered  that  one  of  the  employees  bad 
typhoid  six  months  previously  and  was  still 
harboring  the  bacilli.  On  her  removal  the  epi- 
demic ceased.  No  means  have  as  yet  been  found 
to  rid  carriers  of  the  bacilli,  which  find  lodg- 
ment in  the  intestine,  bile-ducts  and  gall-blad- 
der. One  sp^inten  of  bile  showed  20,000.(M>0 
typhoid  baciMi  to  the  cubic  centimetre.  These 
facts  have  necessitated  a considerable  modifica- 
tion of  the  theory  that  all  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever  are  due  to  polluted  drinking  water. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  that  sewage-contami- 
nated water  has  played  and  still  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  transmission  of  typhoid 
tever,  there  is  ho  longer  a tendency  to  mini- 
mize other  causes.  It  has  been  noted  in  many 
communities  that  after  an  infected  water  sup- 
ply has  been  purified  or  replaced  by  a purer 
source,  the  residuum  of  typhoid  fever  was  still 
very  great.  In  most  cities  of  the  L'nited  States, 
even  after  a pure  water  supply  has  be<*n  se- 
cured, the  death  rate  has  remained,  according  to 
Jordan,  at  least  five  or  six  times  as  high  as  in 
European  cities  of  similar  rank.  This  persist- 
ence is  now*  explained  by  the  typhoid  bacilli 
carrier  and  by  the  important  rAlc  that  flies 
and  other  insects  may  perform  in  transmitting 
the  disease.  (St-c  I.nsects  and  the  Pbopaoa- 
Tio!«  OF  D18F.ASE.)  Another  explanation  no 
doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that  a certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  can  be  accounted  for  by  milk  in- 
fection and  by  the  ingestion  nf  sewage-infected 
shell  fish.  The  problem  of  milk  infection  again 
revertw  to  the  bacillus  carrier,  who  bv  failure 
to  cleanse  bis  hands  from  bis  own  /ecal  dis- 
charges before  handling  milk,  infects  in  a pe- 
culiarly disgusting  way  the  product  under  his 
care.  The  question  is  therefore  one  of  band 
disinfection,  both  in  the  d&iry  and  in  tbe 
kitchen. 

TYRBELL,  Geoboe.  An  English  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  the  Jesuit  order,  died  July 
16,  I!K)9.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  received 
the  greater  part  of  his  education  at  Trinity 
College.  Dublin.  He  was  a Protestant  in  faith, 
but  shortly  after  his  graduation  he  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  tirak  the  vows  of  the  Jes- 
uit order.  For  twelve  years  prior  to  1906  be 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
brilliant  of  Jesuitical  writers.  In  the  latter 
year  he  published  in  an  English  journal  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  deemed  heretical  by  the  Supe- 
riors in  the  Society.  They  demanded  a recan- 
tation. and  on  his  refusal  Father  Tyrrell  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  order.  He  was  one 
of  the  bitterest  assailants  of  the  Pope’s  Ency- 
clical on  Modernism,  and  at  a result  of  an  ad- 
verse criticism  published  under  his  owm  name  in 
the  Ixindon  Timet,  in  1007,  be  was  excommuni- 
cated by  order  of  the  Pope. 

TYSSEN-AMHEBST,  William  Amherst. 
Baron  Amherst  of  Hackney.  An  English  noble- 
man and  bibliophile,  di<-d  on  January  16,  1909. 
Ho  was  born  in  18.*I5,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  from  1880  to  1892.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  made  a peer.  He  accu- 
mulated a magnificent  library,  which,  in  1906. 
on  account  of  financial  difficulties  he  was 
obliged  to  sell.  Uis  remarkable  collc<'tioQ  of 
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CaxtADB  waa  oold  privatrly,  it  wait  ntaU^d,  to 
J.  Pierpnnt  Morgan.  The  value  of  early  printed 
books  and  manuscripts  in  this  library  was  esti* 
mated  at  $750,000.  Lord  Amherht  had,  also, 
valuable  collections  of  china  and  Egyptian  curi* 
oaities. 

UGANDA  PROTECTORATE.  A depend- 
ency of  Great  Britain  in  East  Africa,  including, 
besides  Uganda  proper,  Unyoro,  Dusoga,  and 
other  native  states  westward  to  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  northwards  to  the,  Eg>'ptian  Sudan. 
Area,  117.0H1  square  miles;  population  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  2.000,000  to  4,000,000. 
Mengo  is  the  native  capital,  but  the  British 
administration  has  its  headquarters  at  Entebbe. 
The  principal  exports  are  ivory,  skins,  chillies, 
coffee,  and  cotton.  The  cotton  e.xport  has  in- 
creased from  868  cwt.,  valued  at  £1089,  in 
1905-6,  to  23,051  cwt.,  valued  at  £41,225,  in 
1908-9.  Imports  and  exports  (1006-7),  exclu- 
sive of  goods  in  transit,  specie,  and  government 
stores,  £222,588  and  £110,001,  respectivelv, 
against  £206,181  and  £108,204  in  1905-6. 
I>*ngth  of  telegraph  lines,  458  miles.  Steamers 
ply  the  inland  waters,  and  some  connect  with 
the  railway  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  at 
Port  Florence  on  V'ictoria  Nyanza.  Kevenue 
and  expenditure  (1907),  £90.772  and  £191,502; 
grant-in-aid  (1907-8)  £85,000,  1908-0  £95.000. 
The  present  King  (Kabaka)  of  Uganda,  Daudi 
Chua  (bom  1895,  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Mutesa,  and  son  of  Mwanga,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeiled  in  1897),  is  under  a native  council  of 
regency.  Governor  and  commnnder-in-chlef 
(1909),  vacant.  Vigorous  measures  taken  by 
the  administration  against  the  fatal  sleeping- 
sickness.  which  threatened  to  de]M>pulate  the 
country,  have  resulted  in  a great  reduction  of 
the  mortality;  industrial  conditions  are  improv- 
ing and  tra^e  has  increased. 

UNCINARIASIS.  See  Hookwobu  Dis- 
ease. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.  Tlie  extent  and  meth- 
ods of  relief  of  unemployment  have  received 
almost  world-wide  discussion  during  the  past 
few  years.  In  this  country  the  distress  due  to 
unemployment  was  much  fess  severe  than  dur- 
ing 1908.  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  labor  departments  show  that  the  ex- 
tent of  unemployment  declined  quite  steadily 
during  the  year.  In  New  York,  reports  from 
192  representative  trade  unions  wUh  89,000 
members,  about  one-fourth  the  total  trade-union 
membership  for  the  State,  showed  a decline  in 
the  proportion  of  unemployed  members  from 
20.3  per  cent,  in  .Tanuary  to  17.4  per  cent.  In 
June.  About  90  per  cent,  of  this  idleness  was 
due  to  lack  of  work.  In  MassachuHetts  the 
roportinn  of  unemployed  in  777  unions  with 
05.000  members  was  10.6  |ier  cent,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1008;  10.3  per  cent,  in  .January,  1909;  9.5 
per  cent,  in  March,  0.4  per  cent,  in  .Tune,  and 
4.8  in  September.  Slightly  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  idleness  in  .Septcmlier  was  due  to 
lock  of  work  or  materials. 

It  is  only  very  gra<lually  that  the  American 
public  has  awakened  to  tla.'  imjxirtance  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  connertion  with 
poverty  and  the  various  evils  cau-w-il  thereby. 
1'he  opinion  is  still  t(x>  widely  hehl  that  unem- 

rdfiyment.  in  tlw*  sense  of  etiforeed  idleness  for 
ark  of  work,  is  extensive  only  iluring  perioiU 
of  neute  industrial  depressirm.  Ibit  .Mr.  Scott 
Nearing,  from  a stuily  of  data  covering  a con- 


siderable period  of  time,  ftnds  that  in  this 
country  the  average  miner,  from  year  to  year, 
flnds  no  work  about  one-third  of  the  time,  and 
that  in  other  industries  the  average  unemplny- 
ment  is  about  one-tlfth.  (See  (^uarttrly  /'ub/i- 
entiona  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
September,  1909.) 

Exolaxo.  The  problem  ha»  long  been  a mat- 
ter of  public  concern  in  England,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  the  Unemployed  Workman’s 
act  of  1005  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  a large 
and  systematic  basis.  Since  that  date,  however, 
industrial  conditions  have  been  such  that  acute 
distress  from  lack  of  work  has  been  unavoidable. 
The  winter  of  1008-9  was  especially  memorable 
in  this  regard  and  indications  were  that  the 
winter  of  1009-10  would  be  little  less  so.  On 
February  17  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress  issued  a report  on 
its  three  years  of  hearings  and  deliberations,  a 
document  destined  to  attain  classical  rank 
among  public  reports.  (Sec  Great  Bbitaix, 
paragraphs  on  History.)  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  September  issued  a report  show- 
ing that  the  numWr  of  persons  relieved  under 
the  act  of  190.5  during  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1909,  was  136.589,  representing  376,043  de- 
pendents, as  against  54,613,  representing  150,- 
971  dependents,  in  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber in  1909  was  31  per  1000  of  population  of 
the  areas  concerned,  as  compared  with  14  per 
1(K)0  in  1908.  The  loans  for  public  relief  works 
sanctioned  by  this  Board  from  Augtist  1,  1908, 
to  .Tanuarv  9,  1900,  were  £2,328.247,  as  com- 
pared with  £223,002  for  the  same  period  the 

frevioUB  year.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Trade 
'nion  Congress  at  Ipswich  in  September  a res- 
olution favoring  public  subsidies  to  trade  unions 
granting  unemployment  benedts  was  defeated  by 
715,000  to  712.000  votes.  In  October  the  Cen- 
tral (Unemployed)  Body  for  Ix>ndon  reported 
that  the  cost  of  work  done  under  public  relief 
activities  would  have  cost  30  per  cent,  less  if 
done  by  ordinary  labor.  It  recommended  that 
the  act  of  1905  be  repealed  as  inadequate;  it 
favored  a system  of  national  labor  exchanges, 
supplemented  by  plans  for  migration  and  emi- 
gration, training  institutions  and  labor  col- 
onies. For  an  account  of  Mr.  Winston 
ChurchiH's  lalior  Exchange  measure,  see  Gbeat 
Britain,  paragraphs  on  Ilistory. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Poor  Law  Report  attributed  the  success  of  the 
German  labor  exchanges  to  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  public  bodies;  the  association  on  com- 
mittees of  both  employers  and  employees;  the 
strict  exclusion  of  all  relief  work;  postal,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  facilities;  and  preferential 
railway  fares  for  men  siN-king  work. 

Gebxiaxt,  a conference  of  representatives 
of  a number  of  principal  cities  held  at  Cologne 
was  not  able  to  reach  any  agreement  as  to  the 
most  practicable  plan  of  municipal  insurance 
against  unemployment.  The  plans  now  In  prac- 
tice in  continental  cities  are  various,  and  expe- 
rience with  t)iem  has  not  l>een  caiiriciently  long 
to  make  (Innl  judgment  possible.  The  confer- 
ence seemed  to  develop  the  opinion  that  the  time 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  a systematic  solution  of 
the  problem. 

New  Zraiaxi).  In  the  fall  a bill  was  intro- 
duced Into  the  legislature  providing  for  a sys- 
tem of  unemployment  insurance.  Imsifl.  like  that 
introduced  by  Mr.  Winston  Cliiircbill  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  earlier  in  the  year, 
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on  the  eo^'iprration  of  jfovernment  nnd  trade 
uniofm.  Durinj;  the  laat  few  years  New  Zea* 
land  has  provi<!e<l  for  the  unemployed  hy  means 
of  public  relief  works,  but  this  policy  oould  not 
be  continued  for  flnancial  reasons. 

France.  An  International  Conference  on  Un- 
employment is  to  t>e  held  at  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  It<<’  object  is  to  establish  closer  re- 
lations among  th«>se  interested  in  the  fight 
against  unemployment.  It  is  probable  that  a 
permanent  organization  will  be  elTected.  Sub- 
jects fur  diiK-uasion  are  unemployment  statis- 
tics, labor  exchanges,  and  insurance  against  un- 
employment. 

UNION  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  founded 
in  1795.  The  attendance  in  1909  was  340  stu- 
dents nnd  32  memljers  of  the  faculty.  There 
were  in  the  library  40,000  volumes.  During  the 
year  $110,000  was  receive<l  in  gifts.  In  the 
autumn  of  1909  Charles  Alexander  Richmond, 
D.  D..  was  inaugtirated  president,  to  succeed  the 
Rev.  G.  Alexander.  D.  D.  Tlie  total  productive 
funds  of  the  college  smount  to  $770,000  and  the 
total  ineome  to  $85,000. 

UNITARIANS.  A religious  denomination, 
the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is  tlie  accept- 
ance  and  adoption  of  the  principles  of  freetlom 
and  progress  in  religion.  In  182.5  representa- 
tives of  the  Unitarian  churches  in  the  Ignited 
States  united  in  establishing  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  which  is  the  administrative 
hotly  of  the  church,  with  headquarters  at  25 
Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Mass.  No  official  figures 
are  gathered  of  the  membt*rship  of  the  denomi- 
nation, but  in  1909  it  was  approximately  as 
follows:  Communicants.  70.542,  churches, *401, 
and  ministers.  641.  There  are  a large  number 
of  conferences,  unions,  alliances  and  leagues 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  Uni- 
tarian literature  and  propagating  Unitarian 
thought  throughout  the  world.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain there  are  some  375  ministers  and  .372  con- 
gregations. The  roll  of  membership  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Hungary  is  80.000.  Divinity 
schools  are  maintained  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Berkeley,  Cal.  The  denomi- 
nation has  eight  academies  under  its  auspices. 
Among  the  organizations  arc  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarians  nnd  other  Christian 
Churches,  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety, the  Young  People’s  Religious  Union  and 
many  Unitarian  clubs  nnd  ministerial  associa- 
tions. Active  missionary  work  is  carried  on 
in  many  points  among  the  Icelandic.  Norwegian 
and  Swetlish  immigrants  in  the  I'nited  States. 
Field  seeretaries  are  employed  in  New  Eng- 
land. New  York,  Chicago,  Colorado  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Among  the  Unitarian  piTiiKlicals 
nro  the  C/rn>finn  Rrtfistrr,  published  in  Boston, 
the  rniiarian,  puhlishe<l  in  New  York,  nnd  the 
Pacific  {^nilarian,  published  in  San  Fruncisco. 
The  president  of  the  Association  is  Rev.  .Sam- 
uel Elliott,  and  the  si*cretary,  Rev.  Ixnvis  O. 
Wilson. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST.  A 
religious  denomination  which  had  its  beginning 
among  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  under  the 
preaching  of  Philip  William  OlterUdn.  The 
denomination  held  Us  first  formal  conference  in 
Baltimore  in  1789  and  its  first  general  eonfer- 
once  at  Frederick,  .Maryland,  in  1800.  Tlie 
numlxT  of  communicants' in  1909  was  28.5.414. 
Thu  organized  churebus  numbered  3800,  the  itin- 


erant preachers  1908  and  the  local  preacher* 
498.  In  the  3681  Sunday  schools  of  the  denomi- 
nation wore  enrolled  313,059  scholars  and  39.- 
490  teachers  and  officers.  The  church  cooducU 
missions  in  Japan.  West  Africa,  Porto  Rico. 
China  and  the  Philippines,  and  o1m>  carries  on 
domestic  missions.  The  total  expenditures  for 
missions  in  1900  amounted  to  $114.1.54.  The 
church  devotes  much  attention  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Amung  its  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  the  following:  Bonebrake  Theological 

Seminary,  Dayton,  O.;  Otterbein  Uni^Trsity. 
Westerville,  O.;  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Ann- 
yille.  Pa.;  Westfield  ColWe,  Westfield,  111.; 
Leuodcr  Clark  College,  Toledo,  Iowa;  Campbell 
College.  Holton,  Kan.;  York  College,  York.  Pa.; 
Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute  and  School  of 
Music,  Dayton,  Philomath  College.  Philo- 

math. Ore.,  and  Central  University,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

UNITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH.  A 
Protestant  religioua  denomination,  founded  in 
1894  a result  of  the  division  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Association.  In  1909  the  church  num- 
bered 71,708  communicants,  243  local  preachero, 
and  520  itinerant  preachers.  In  the  Sunday 
schools  of  the  denomination  were  96,810  scbol- 
ara  The  Church  Extension  Society  has  grm- 
eral  charge  of  establishing  new  churches.  Mis- 
sions are  sustained  in  China.  The  total  mis- 
sionary contributioDH  in  1909  were  $123,744. 
The  denomination  maintains  a publishing  house 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  are  published  The 
/;rangc/ica/,  the  official  organ  of  the  church, 
and  many  other  publications.  Among  the  edu- 
cational institutions  under  the  auspices  of  the 
denomination  are  Albright  College,  Meyerstown. 
Pa.;  Dallas  College  and  La  Creole  Academy  at 
Dallas,  Oregon,  and  Western  Union  Colley  at 
La  Mara,  Iowa.  The  denomination  has  two 
bishops.  Its  general  form  of  government  is 
that  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  A 
religious  denomination  formed  in  Pittsburg.  Pa., 
on  May  20.  1858,  by  a iinion  of  the  Aswiate 
and  Associate  Reformed  churches.  The  mem- 
bership in  1909  was  100,803,  of  whom  27.6C2 
were  in  tlie  foreign  missiunary  fields.  There 
were  1118  ministers  and  1089  churches.  In  the 
1375  Sabbath  schools  were  143,835  scholars  and 
14,391  officers  and  teachers.  There  were  970 
Young  People’s  Societies  with  a membership  of 
33,911.  Tlie  contributions  from  the  Sabbath 
schools  for  the  year  amounted  to  $106,218.  Tlie 
total  contributions  for  all  purposes  for  the  Tear 
amounted  to  $2,455,035,  oi  which  $840,842  *was 
for  salaries  of  ministers;  $862,380  fur  congre- 
gatioiuil  purposes;  $541,855  for  the  boards  of 
the  cliurei),  and  $248,.553  for  general  purpose*. 
The  church  sustains  six  colleges  in  the  Lilted 
States,  one  in  Assiut,  Egji’pt,  and  one  in  the 
Punjab,  India.  There  axe  theological  aemin- 
ariea  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  Xenia,  Ohio.  The 
property  value  of  it»  institutions  is  $917,700. 
^lis.’tions  are  carried  on  in  Egypt,  India  and  the 
Sudan;  there  arc  inisaions  al$u)  among  the  ne- 
groes in  %'irginia,  Tennessee.  Alabama  and  Mis- 
siwippi.  Tlic  leading  papers  of  the  denomina- 
tion are  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the 
tiau  InHtrurtor,  nnd  there  are  several  other  pe- 
riodicals issued  from  the  publishing  bouse  which 
is  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

UNITED  STATES,  The  total  area  belong- 
ing to  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
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Statpfl  is  r«timaU‘<l  by  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Cioodetic  Survey  at  3,743,344  square  miles, 
divided  as  fidlowR:  United  States,  3,020,789; 

Alaska.  500,884;  Philippine  Islands,  115,026; 
Hawaiian  Islands,  6449;  Porto  Rico,  3435;  Pan* 
ama  Canal  Zone,  474;  Guam,  210;  Tutuila 
Group,  Samoa,  77.  The  total  population,  in* 
eluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  but  excluding  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  was,  according  to  the 
census  of  1900,  70.303.387.  According  to  the 
Federal  estimate  of  1900  the  population  of  the 
entire  territory  of  the  Unitea  States  was  88,* 
500.034.  The  population  of  Continental  United 
Statea  was  88,262,446. 

AoBict'i.TuaE.  The  statistics  in  regard  to 
apicultural  products  will  be  found  in  the  arti* 
cfc  AaucL'LTUBB  and  under  the  respective  heads 
of  the  various  products.  The  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  the  separate  States  will  lie  found 
under  the  proper  headings  in  these  States. 

IX0U8TRIEA.  For  a general  discussion  of  the 
various  industries,  see  Mlxf3AL  PBonvcnoif, 
Ibox  abd  Steel,  Cotton,  Suoab,  Railways, 
RmPBriLDiNo,  Silk,  Textile  Manufactubino, 
Booth  and  Shoes,  J^tiieb,  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs. Trusts,  etc. 

Forbion  Commerce.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  StaU's  in  the  calendar  year  1909 
exceeded  in  value  that  of  any  earlier  year  with 
the  single  exception  of  1907.  The  imports  were 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  while  the 
exports  fell  slightfy  iWlow  those  of  1906  and 
1907. 

The  imports  aggregated  $1,475,612,680  and 
the  exports  $1,728,203,271,  of  which  approxi- 
mately $25,0(H),(H)0  consisted  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise exported,  and  the  remainder,  $1,700,- 
743.638,  of  domestic  products. 

Imports  free  of  duty  were  larger  than  in  any 
earlier  year  In  the  history  of  our  commerce 
and  aggregated  $700,000,000,  against  a little 
over  $500,000,000  in  1908  and  $636,000,000  in 
1907,  the  high-record  year  prior  to  1909.  Duti- 
able imports  amounted  in  1909  to  about  $780,- 
000,000,  and  were  larger  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  except  1907,  when  tbe  total  was  $787,000,- 
000.  This  total  of  $1,475,000,000  of  imporU 
in  the  calendar  year  exceeds  by  over  $50,000,- 
000  the  highest  import  record  of  any  earlier 
year,  that  of  1907. 

Of  this  $1,475,000,000  of  imports,  nliout  $o25,- 
000,000  is  raw  material  for  use  in  manufac- 
turing and  $260,000,000  partially  manufactured 
material  for  further  use  in  manufacturing; 
making  the  total  value  of  manufacturers*  ma- 
terials imported  nearly  $800,000,000,  or  more 
than  half  the  entire  imports  of  the  year.  The 
imports  of  the  year,  olassifled  according  to 
their  prospective  uses,  were:  Raw  materials, 

for  use  in  manufacturing,  $529,682,778;  par- 
tially manufactured  materials  for  further  use 
in  manufacturing.  $257,807,335;  mamifacturos 
ready  for  oonsumptinn,  $342,895,720;  foodstuffs 
in  a crude  condition.  $172,296,073;  foodstuffs 
partly  or  wholly  manufactureil,  $162,135,063, 
and  miscellaneous  products,  $10,736,042.  In 
each  of  these  clas.ses  except  Qnished  manufac- 
tures the  total  of  the  year  is  larg»‘r  than  that 
of  any  earlier  year,  while  in  flnislied  manufac- 
tures the  record  falls  alxiut  $40,000,000  below 
tliat  of  1907,  when  the  total  value  of  Onislied 
mamitaciures  imported  was  $380,000,000.  Tlie 
trade  wdth  the  non -contiguous  territories  of  the 
Unite<l  States  for  the  year  aggregated  about 
9172,000,000,  of  which  about  $78,000,000  con 
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sisted  of  merchandise  sent  to  those  territories 
and  about  $95,000,000  merchandise  received 
therefrom.  The  trade  in  both  directions  shows 
an  increase  over  that  of  1908,  and  the  total 
for  1900  is  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year. 
From  Alaska  the  shipments  to  the  United 
Statea  oggregated  about  $13,500,000  and  the 
shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska, 
about  $17,750,000.  From  Hawaii  the  shipments 
to  the  United  Slates  amounted  to  about  $41,- 
750,000,  and  the  shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  Hawaii  about  $19,000,000.  From 
Porto  Rico  the  shipments  to  the  United  Statea 
were  about  $27,000,000  and  the  shipments  from 
the  United  States  to  that  island,  $25,675,000. 
From  the  Philippine  Islands  the  merchandise 
sent  to  the  Unit^  States  during  the  year  ag- 
gregated about  $13,500,000,  against  a little 
over  $9,000,000  the  year  before,  and  the  mer- 
chandise sent  to  those  islands,  $14,000,000, 
against  alxiut  $10,000,000  in  1908. 

The  exports  were  $1,728,203,271,  against 
$1,732,835,447  in  1908,  $1,923,000,000  in  1907, 
$1,798,000,000  in  1906,  and  $1,626,000,000  in 
1105,  having  thus  been  exceeded  by  the  export 
figures  of  only  three  years,  1900,  1007  and 
1908. 

0\*er  half  of  the  year’s  exports  underwent  a 
process  of  manufacture  before  leaving  the  coun- 
try. The  reports  for  the  full  year  show  $407,* 
945,050  worth  of  manufactures  ready  for  con- 
sumption: $253,199,100  worth  of  manufactures 
for  further  use  in  manufacturing,  and  of  fond- 
stulTs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  $285,067,- 
172,  the  total  of  these  three  classes  forming 
over  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
year.  The  value  of  exports  of  raw  material  was 
reported  for  the  year  at  $571,868,668,  ajid  that 
of  crude  foodstuffs,  $114,883,247.  In  both 
classes  of  foodstufTs  the  total  for  the  year  ia 
low*,  lower,  indeed,  than  at  any  time  In  the  last 
decade;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  raw  materials 
for  use  in  manufacturing  show  a larger  total  in 
value  than  in  any  earlier  year,  their  unusually 
large  value  of  exports  being  due,  in  part,  bow- 
ever,  to  abnormally  high  prices  of  cotton,  the 
chief  factor  in  this  group  of  *'raw  materials 
for  use  in  manufacturing.*’ 

All  the  grand  divisions  and  practically  alt 
of  the  important  countries  shared  in  the  in- 
creased ini;)orts.  From  Europe  the  imports 
showed  an  increase  from  $548,382,052  in  1908, 
to  $763,704,486  in  1900;  from  North  America, 
an  increase  from  $224,623,181  to  $277,863,210; 
South  America,  from  $132,431,434  to  $193,202,- 
131;  Asia  and  Oceania,  from  $195,283,5.52  to 
$223,254,724;  and  those  from  Africa,  an  increaae 
from  $15,153,208  to  $17,588,029.  On  the  other 
side  of  tiie  account,  exports  to  Europe  show  a 
falling  olT  of  $64,000,000,  when  compared  with 
those  of  last  year;  North  America,  an  increase 
of  $17,000,000;  South  America,  an  increase  of 
$4,000,000;  Asia,  a fall  of  $17,000,000;  Oceania, 
a decline  of  about  half  a million;  and  Africa,  a 
decline  of  about  one  million  dollars;  exports 
to  America,  as  a whole,  thus  showing  an  in- 
crease, and  those  to  Europe,  Asia,  Oceania,  and 
Africa,  a decrease. 

All  of  the  principal  ports  share  in  the  in- 
crease of  imports,  the  Atlantic  porta  showing  a 
gain  from  $680,000,000  to  $043,000,000;  the  Gulf 
ports  an  increase  from  $45,000,000  to  $53,000,- 
000;  the  Mexican  l»order  ports,  an  increase  from 
$8,000,000  to  $15,000,000;  the  Pacific  porU 
from  $02,000,000  to  $75,000,000;  the  northern 
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border  and  Lake  ports,  from  $85,000,000  to  $05,* 
000,000;  and  tl»c  interior  ports,  from  $14, 000,- 
000  to  $15,000,000.  On  the  export  si<ip,  the 
Atlantic  f>orts  show  a loss  of  $41,000,000;  the 
Gulf  ports,  a loss  of  $1,060,000;  the  Mexican 
bortler  ports  a loss  of  alxmt  $500, 0(K) ; the 
Pacifle  ports  a loss  of  $22,000,000;  and  the 
northern  border  and  Lake  porta,  a gain  of  $24,- 
000,000. 

Trade  between  South  America  and  llte  United 
States  in  1905)  exceeded  all  previous  records, 
with  a total  of  $270,711,178,  against  $209,029.- 
069  in  1908,  and  $129,000,000  in  1899.  Of  the 
total,  $193,202,1.31  is  the  total  imports  from, 
and  $83,509,047  that  of  exports  to  South  .\mcr- 
lea.  Imports  from  South  America  in  the 
calendar  year  1909  showed  an  Increase  of  noarlv 
40  per  cent.  o%’er  those  of  1908,  and  the  fufl 
year’s  record  exceeded  hy  $25,000,000  that  of 

1906,  until  1009  the  banner  Tear  in  exports 
from  South  America.  The  South  .American 
countries  participating  most  largely  in  the  im- 
port trade  to  the  United  States,  in  the  order  of 
importations,  are  Braril,  Argentina.  Chile, 
Venezuela.  Colombia.  Peru.  Uruguay,  Ecuador, 
l>utch  Guiana.  British  Guiana.  French  Guiana, 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia.  Coffee  is  the  largest 
item  of  Importation  from  South  America,  the 
value  imported  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1909 
being  nearly  $54,000,000.  against  $45,000,000  in 
Die  same  months  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  articles  next  in  importance  are  India  rub- 
ber. $32,000,000  In  1909,  against  $17,000,000  in 
1908;  hides  of  cattle.  $13,000,000.  compared 
with  $6,000,000  in  1908;  wool,  $8,000,000.  com- 
pared with  $3,500,000  in  1SK)8;  cacao  and  cocoa, 
over  $3,500,000,  practically  the  same  value  as 
in  1008;  goat  skins,  $4,000,000,  against  less 
than  $3,000,000  in  1908;  copper  pigs,  bars,  etc., 
$3, .500, 000,  a decrease  of  i^ut  $200,000,  com- 
pared with  1908;  copper  ore  and  matte,  $2,000,- 
000.  compared  with  $1,000,000  in  1908.  ^uth 
America  furnishes  about  eight-ninths  of  the 
coffee  supply  of  the  United  States.  The  total 
imports  of  coffee  into  the  country  during  tlie 
first  ten  months  of  1909  were  845,000.000 
pounds,  of  which  745,000,000  came  from  South 
America,  Brazil’s  share  alone  being  649.000,000 
pounds.  Brazil  is  the  largi'st  single  source  of 
supply  for  rubber  importe<l  into  the  United 
States,  furnishing  nearly  one-half  of  the  73,000.- 
000  pounds  imported  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1909,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  from  Mexico, 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  Exports  to  South 
America  in  1900  approximated  the  high-record 
total  of  $86,000,000.  made  in  the  calendar  voar 

1907.  Exports  to  Brazil  incrensed  from  ^14,- 
000.000  to  $16,000,000;  those  to  Argentina,  from 
$28,000,000  to  $29,000,000;  to  Chile,  from  $4.- 
5(Ml.ono  to  $6,600,000;  to  Uruguay.  $2.7.50.000  to 
$3,33.3.333,  and  those  to  Venezuela,  from  ,$2,- 
000,000  to  a little  over  $2,000,000.  Manufac- 
tures supply  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
exports  to  South  America,  while  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs  supply  mo^t  of  the  imports  from 
that  continent.  Exports  of  illuminating  nil  to 
South  America  showe<l  in  the  ten  months  of 
1909  n total  of  $6,000,000;  boards,  etc..  $5,7.50,- 
000;  agricultural  implements,  $6,000,000;  cot- 
ton chilli,  scientific  instruments,  rails,  wire 
and  hardware,  each  about  $2,000,000;  and  naval 
stores,  twine,  sewing  machines,  upper  leather, 
lubricating  nil  and  lard,  loconwitives,  cars  and 
carriages,  cottonseed  oil.  furniture,  electrical 


machinerv  and  typewriters  range  downward 
from  $1,000,000  to  $500,000  each. 

The  table  on  page  723  shows  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  yeara 
1907,  1908,  and  1909. 

Tlie  table  below  shows  the  principal  articles 
of  export  and  import  of  the  fiscal  years  1908-9: 

Impobts  into,  awo  Domestic  Expobts  fbom, 
THE  United  States  or  Pbincipal  Ar- 
ticles FOB  THE  Fiscal  Yeabs 
1908  AND  1909 


Imports 

Articles  1»08  1909 

Chemicals,  drugs  and  dyes.  .$73,237,033  I78.3T9.C14 

Coffee  67.688.106  79.ll2.129 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 68,379.781  62.010,286 

Elarthen.  stone  and  china 

ware  18.427,969  9.809.028 

Fibres: 

Manufactures  of  64,467.672  49.312.392 

Cnmunufuctured  8S.493.0S3  29.769  974 

Fish  12.292.770  12.40S.012 

Fruits,  Including  nuts 37.364.742  31.110.6ii3 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of..  16,918.149  9.432.993 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than 

fur  skins  64,770.136  78,489.838 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha 

crude  87.763.266  61.709.723 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of  27,607.909  22.439.787 

Precious  stones  18,38$, 412  29,373.040 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of  14.127.347  13.933.134 

Oils  18.293.393  20.403.5l2 

Bilk: 

Manufactures  of  33,717.668  30.71«5<2 

Unmanufactured  64.546.903  79.903!6<6 

Spirits, wines  and  malt  liquors  20.771, X04  23.168 '>46 

Sugar  80.25S.147  96.654.998 

Tea  16,309.870  18.662.676 

Tin.  in  bars.  Mocks  or  pigs..  25.295.061  26.007  216 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured....  22.S70.32K  25.400.919 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of.  43.527.982  43.690.417 

Wool; 

Manufactures  of  19.387.978  18.102.460 

Unmanufactured  23,664.938  45.171.994 

Exports 

Agricultural  implements  124.344.398  125.694.184 

Animals  34.101.289  22.645.43S 

Breadstuffs  215.260,588  159.929,221 

Curs,  carriages  and  other  ve- 
hicles   22.072.902  16, 392.817 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and 

medicines  20.873,165  19.131.811 

Coal  39.355.750  37.316.796 

Copper,  manufactures  of. . . .104.064k6SO  S5.2M.1S6 

Cotton: 

Manufactures  of  25.177.758  81.878.546 

Unmanufactured  *437.788.202  417.390.66$ 

Fertlllxers  10.9T0.93l  9.283.416 

Fish  6.685.916  6.113.063 

Fruits,  including  nuts 14.338,864  16.668.080 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of,  not  including  ore.183,982.182  144.961, 3ST 
Leather,  and  manufactures  of  40.688.619  39.4 13.63? 

Mineral  oils  194-.116.440  1 06.999.637 

Meat  and  dairy  products. ..  .192.802.708  166.521.449 

Naval  stores  21.641.699  1 5.101. so# 

Oil  cake  and  oil  cake  mealt. .. . 21,064.974  26.836.134 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of.  8.064.706  7.663.139 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax....  8.740.929  €.445.917 

Seeds  8,683.688  6.266.6:$ 

Tobacco: 

Manufactures  of  4.736,522  4.701.C17 

Unmanufactured  34,727,169  30,903.900 

Vegetable  oils  19,633.967  23, 098.060 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of..  Sl.621.305  67.867.9S3 


*lncludes  llnters.  tNot  Including  com  oil  cake. 

Internal  Coumebce.  Domestic  commerce 
on  the  Great  I.Akea  during  the  calendar 
year  ll»09,  as  measured  by  the  volume  of  freight 
shipped,  between  domestic  ports  on  the  Great 
I^kes,  aggregated  80,974,005  net  tons.  This 
tonnage,  while  alajut  one-third  larger  than  frw 
the  year  Wfore,  is  about  2)  million  tons  below 
the  corresponding  1007  tonnage,  tlie  largest 
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luI-OSTS  AND  EXPOBTS  FOB  TIIK  FlSCAl.  YkaR«  1907,  1008  AND  1009 


Countriea 

1907 

Imports 

1908 

AU8trla*Hunffary.  . . 

...1  16.009.629 

1 15.426.659 

Beicluzn  

...  30.142.662 

19,895,677 

1.125.945 

1,272,938 

Prance  

...  127,803,407 

101,999,641 

...  161.643,666 

142.936,647 

Greece  

...  3.086,417 

3,019.666 

Italy  

...  60,466,167 

44,844.174 

...  32.466.612 

20.306.864 

Norway  

3.796,387 

3.668.909 

...  6.479.500 

4,967.928 

Ruwla  in  Europe... 

...  16,659.437 

11.113.421 

Spain  

...  13.426.666 

14,152.712 

4.171.264 

4.633.672 

...  26.830.474 

24.698.036 

Turkey  In  Europe... 
United  Kingdom  . . . 

...  6.939.761 

4,664.609 

...  246.112.047 

190.366.476 

Total  Europe 

....  747.391,268 

606,014.147 

North  America 

671.993 

764.681 

73.334.616 

Newfoundland  and 
brudur  

1.478.269 

Central  Amer.  States: 

4.966.034 

Guatemala  

Nicaragua  

Salvador  

Total  Central  Am. 
States  

15.086.796 

Mexico  

67,333.627 

13,191.869 

Santo  Domingo  

3,370.899 

Total  North  America 

363.676,849 

South  America 

Argentina  

97.881.168 

18.287.029 

Ecuador  

690,911 

Paragtiay  

Uruguay  

3,160,891 

Venexuela  

Total  South  America. 

160.166.637 

2,686.207 

China  

83.636,668 

Blast  Indies: 

British  India  

Straits  Settlements.... 

Dutch  

11.401.066 

Hongkong  

2.740.642 

Japan  

Russia,  Asiatic  

Turkey  In  Asia 

7.666,427 

Total  AsU  

212,476.427 

4S5.646 
717.389 
7S, 131. 666 


1.169.060 


4.406.16S 

2.390.167 

2,268,070 

1.160.632 

1.469.344 

931.716 


12.675.293 

46.946.690 


12.129.250 

83.2S4.692 

692.292 

361.966 

60,111 

689.046 

4.583.661 


238,815.898 


11.024.098 

384 

74,577.864 

14.777.811 

6.380.766 

2,401,188 

230.828 

780.369 

83.136 

14,645 

6.670.616 

1.364.796 

6.725.184 


1.616,261 

26,599,826 


44,465.398 

13.1R5.276 

3.M3R.61S 

14.096,364 

2,129,256 

68.107.645 

3,045 

341.627 

51.868 

6,206,061 

181.167,616 


1909 

I 16.436,587 
27.393,918 
1.626.408 
108.387,337 
143,526.828 
2,382.202 
49,287  894 
36,086.336 
4,643.609 


I 16.136,185 
61.493,044 
23.384,989 
113.604.692 
266,696,663 
1,634.431 
61,746.966 
104,607.716 
6.682.608 


3 16.174.73S 
62.940,614 
21,641.696 
116.123.468 
276,922.089 
1.290,804 
64.217.894 
102,206.184 
6.841.626 


1909 

I 14,226.708 
46,098,003 
17.523.118 
108.764,363 
236.324,140 
1.237,207 
68.609.695 
96,012.366 
6,806.113 


6,240.662 

2,787,422 

3.086.072 

3,901.405 

11,061.671 

19.778.166 

16.342.377 

16,633.175 

14,077.064 

21.330.384 

21.906.379 

19.679,003 

4.486,142 

9.413.649 

9.671.810 

6,731,304 

18.831.492 

612.679 

646.840 

750.736 

6,393.468 

1.126.099 

1.418.024- 

1.896.249 

208.612.758 

607.783.255 

680.663.522 

514,627,365 

664,322,918 

1.298,452.360 

1,283,600.156 

1.146.766.321 

477,706 

908,637 

967.066 

1.163,626 

848.926 

1.280.640 

1.299.146 

1.081,898 

79.817,066 

183,206.067 

167,036,947 

163.448.656 

1,162,211 

2.920.349 

8,687.748 

8,939.643 

3,695.858 

2,470,986 

2.696,744 

2,307.096 

8.148.489 

2.84R.864 

1,730.700 

1,706.166 

£.160.752 

1.833.066 

1,768,995 

1.499.682 

1.004.811 

1.923,111 

1,674.879 

1,365.287 

1,676.994 

16,150,963 

18.232.666 

16.797,630 

970.137 

1.603.166 

1.367,297 

1,462.136 

11,647,041 

26.830.136 

27,361,281 

26.127,836 

47,712,214 

66.248,098 

66,509.604 

49,793.323 

11.410.019 

10.756,139 

12.476.388 

11,716,654 

96,722.193 

49.306.274 

47,161,306 

48.913.356 

221.45? 

777.677 

727,193 

693,681 

349.823 

711,141 

706,210 

636.827 

49,899 

1.422.025 

1,466.701 

1,411,204 

626.947 

2,916,104 

1,649,172 

3,937.359 

3.663.880 

2.509,817 

2,703,276 

2.679,320 

263,999.920 

349,840,641 

824,674,719 

809.476.694 

22.230.182 

82,163,336 

81,868.166 

33.712.605 

138 

941.287 

1.226,23$ 

792,691 

68.063.229 

18,697,547 

19,490,077 

17,627.692 

13.712.373 

10,195.657 

9.194,660 

5,466,286 

7.010.304 

3.084.718 

8.462.376 

3,679,070 

2,730,372 

1,726,289 

1,909,126 

1,849.657 

791.349 

1.847.147 

1,988,385 

2.009.988 

866.743 

619.504 

646,417 

612.087 

89.728 

294.976 

334,174 

871.615 

16,777 

178.560 

100.668 

62.268 

6.386.644 

6.075.739 

6.959.679 

4,657,864 

3.726.877 

3.412.785 

8.868,661 

3.360.313 

8,313.609 

3.024.629 

2,656,868 

2,668.211 

163,878.724 

82,167,174 

88.688,874 

76,661,680 

1.768.946 

2.110,616 

1,097,277 

1.446.670 

29,442.722 

27,617,431 

81,020,926 

19.948,933 

43,647,347 

7.310,143 

9,288.202 

8.372.137 

15.719..^58 

1.506.075 

2,439,239 

1,590.431 

4.640.691 

203,508 

209.417 

293.062 

22,967.601 

2,041,028 

2,181.952 

2,622,998 

1.769.019 

8,332.208 

8.975,161 

7,267.802 

70.392.722 

88,770.027 

41,432.327 

26,691.613 

2.S79 

1.459.223 

1,563.113 

320.780 

793..145 

2,004,199 

2.072.916 

1.63.t.7.‘J4 

121.9S8 

376,788 

392,663 

364.029 

6.035.660 

628,716 

555.376 

621.893 

197,548,027 

92,703,664 

101,784.832 

71.792.187 
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UiroRTH  AND  Kxpobth  kor  tiik  Fiscal  Years  1J>07.  1008,  1000 — (Conlinurd) 


Countries 

1907 

Imports 

1909 

1909 

190? 

Exports 

1908 

1909 

Oceania 

nrittsh  Oceania: 

Auetralia  and  Tasmania  13.434.S31 

11,186,688 

13.978.219 

25.768.627 

28.280.661 

14.077.260 

New  Zealand  

....  4.30t.2flS 

3.040,168 

2,847.656 

6.297.338 

6.502.362 

5.463.547 

All  other  

104. 095 

66.308 

107,316 

46.380 

141.730 

130.566 

French  Oceania  .... 

684. M7 

543.193 

669.036 

342.326 

346.504 

397.740 

Oerman  Oceania  . . . . 

45S 

54.406 

30.896 

70.398 

66.313 

133.234 

Philippine  Islands  . . 

....  11.510.438 

10,164.223 

9.483.986 

8,661.434 

11.461,733 

11.189.441 

Total  Oceania  .... 

. . . . 89.785,393 

35.054,866 

87.062,008 

41,186.192 

46,789,201 

61.390.788 

Africa 

British  Africa: 

West  

181. 8S6 

91.371 

196,186 

8.061.068 

3.085.046 

1.997.245 

South  

....  L673.940 

1.760.860 

1.689.670 

7.689.759 

7.847.045 

7.998.954 

EUist  

655.584 

856.613 

746.606 

354.637 

515.441 

French  Africa  

836.037 

698.046 

649,513 

1.301.319 

1.645,145 

1.609.083 

PortuRuese  Africa... 

93.591 

67.936 

106.061 

1.856.603 

6.463.949 

3.611.167 

Spanish  Africa  

6.464 

9.139 

32,897 

Egypt  

....  K.615.704 

13.863.061 

11.200.MI 

1.225.077 

2.126.3S3 

1.293.S07 

Total  Africa 

....  3U37.4SS 

16.390.676 

15.109.627 

16.511.026 

20.340,565 

17.035.434 

Grand  total 

...1.434.431.425 

1.194.341.792 

1.311.920.324 

1,880.851.078 

1.860.772.346 

1. 663.011. 104 

total  in  tlw  history  of  the  lake  triulo. 
Tlie  above  total,  reported  by  the  Itureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  TVportinent  of  (.'ommerce  and 
I^bor,  does  not  comprise  tlie  entire  volume  of 
lake  commerce,  at  it  do<>fl  not  include  the  volume 
of  ex|x>rts  to  Canada  nor  the  im}>ortt  from  Can- 
aila  nor  the  movement  lietween  Canadian  ports. 
Neither  do  these  fi^rures  inchule  the  volume  of 
the  purely  local  movements  within  tlie  limits 
of  the  fKtrts  pro|M>r.  If  tiie  volume  of  these 
movements  were  incimled  it  is  likely  that  the 
total  lake  commerce  during?  the  year  would  ap- 
proximate, if  not  exceed.  00  million  tons. 

The  iron-ore  shipn>ents  hv  lake  durinji  the 
year,  as  reported  to  the  Hureau.  exclusive  of 
nboirt  400.O00  ^oss  tons  exported  to  Canada, 
totaled  40,732,877  |?ross  tons,  compared  with 
24,9.30,185  tons  in  1908  and  40,727.972 

ftrost  tons  in  1907.  The  Iar{p>Ht  thippinfr  ports 
in  tite  order  of  their  importance  were  Duluth, 
cretlited  with  13.200, .399  jjr<»ss  tons;  Two 

IlnrlKirs,  creilited  with  $8.90.3.r»98  gross  tons; 

Sufierior,  credited  with  0.420.09.3  gri>ss  tons; 

Kseanaba,  credited  with  6, .33.3,098  gross  tons; 
Ashland,  credited  W'ith  3.038,849  gross  tons; 

and  Marquette  and  Presque  Isle,  credited  with 
2,884.241  gross  tons. 

Domestic  grain  shipments  during  the  past 
season  total«*<i  118.203.700  IiusIh-Ih,  or  which  56,- 
114.033  bushels  was  wheat;  28.954.740  com; 
17.828.717  oats;  I4.l37.fl02  barley;  and  1.167,- 
988  bushels  rye.  Aft  compared  with  corre- 
sponding shipments  during  tne  jsist  season,  the 
figures  of  whj-at  and  rye  show  di*ereaw*s  and 
those  of  other  grains  slight  increases.  Over  87 
7»er  cent,  of  the  annual  wheat  shipments  pro- 
ceeded from  Duluth  and  Superior.  The  lake 
ahipmenta  for  the  post  year  of  this  article 
from  Chicago,  5,855..3O0  bushels,  were  alsmt 
one-third  below  the  average  for  the  preceding 
five  years.  Over  84  pi*r  c<’rit.  of  the  domestic 
lake  shipments  of  corn  proc«vded  from  ('hicugo. 
KlaxM'ed  shipments  for  the  year,  9,88.3.432 
bushels,  were  alH)Ut  37  per  cent.  l»elow  those 
reporte<i  for  19o8  and  prueoeded  practically  all 
from  Duluth  and  8u|H-rior. 

The  IiiniU'r  shipiiients  for  the  j*ear,  1,155,* 
7flri  M.  fwt,  fidl  nlK)ut  4irie-third  Ndow  the  aver- 
age for  the  five-year  p«Tiod  1903-1997,  notwith- 
standing the  large  deinuml  for  this  material 
in  tho  Middle  West  oiid  in  the  East.  Of  the 


total  luml>er  shipped.  nl>out  54  per  cent-  pro- 
ceeded from  T^ke  Michigan  ports,  about  37  per 
cent,  from  I.Ake  Superior  ports,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  I-ake  Huron  porta. 

Tho  vessel  movement  between  domestic  lake 
ports,  as  measurwl  by  the  aggregate  outbound 
vessel  tonnage,  103.271.885  net  tons,  wa.s  larger 
than  for  any  previous  year,  although  the  num- 
Wr  of  vessel  departures.  73,104,  has  been  ex* 
e«*eded  during  ejich  year  between  1005  and  1007. 
The  average  size  of  registered  craft,  aa  calcu- 
lated from  the  tonnage  figures  for  the  year 
1909,  was  1413  net  tons,  compared  with  1100 
net  tons  in  1905  and  925  net  tons  in  1902. 

The  freight  tonnage  during  the  year  rcporteil 
for  the  IX’troit  River  aggregated  02,247,870 
net  tons,  compared  with  46,946,884  net  tons  and 
07.292.504  net  tons  reported  for  the  1908  and 
1907  seasons.  A 33  per  cent,  increase  of  the 
river  movement  for  1909.  as  compared  with 
1908,  is  thus  seen  to  correspond  to  a 40  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  canal  movement  and  a 34 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  total  lake  shipments. 
Of  the  total  for  tlte  year,  44.404.299  net  tons 
represented  a soiithhoiind  and  I7.843..*17I  net 
tons  a northho\ind  movement.  The  1909  Teaael 
movement  through  the  river  during  the  past 
season  comprised  21.531  vessels  of  47.G21.n78 
net  tons  register,  compared  with  18.212  veaseh 
of  30,290.089  net  tons  register  for  the  1908 
season  and  23,721  veesels  of  48,958,238  ztet  tons 
for  tl»  1907  season. 

Navioatiox.  The  shipping  registered  for 
foreign  trade  on  Juno  30,  1009.  consisted 

of  lfl.33  vessels  of  887.505  gross  tons. 
These  vessels,  however,  include  a numl^r 
which  have  oiitlivi-d  their  usefulness,  atwf 
others,  which,  though  registered,  are  en- 
gaged In  trades  from  which  foreign  ships  aie 
exoludcil.  For  effective  competition  in  foreigi 
tratle  any  one  of  several  of  the  great  British 
and  German  steamship  companioH  is  better 
eqiiipp4Hl  than  the  entire  steam  fleet  in  that 
trade  under  the  American  flag.  In  tho  past  year 
three  of  the  American  trans- Atlantic  steamshire 
built  recently  in  the  United  States  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Belgian  flag.  At  the  U*ginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  1909  there  were  onlv  four  Amer- 
ican steamships  regularly  engaged'in  Eurx»peoa 
trade,  only  five  in  trade  with  Asia,  and  acme 
with  South  America  below  the  Caribbe^  cr 
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with  Australia  or  Africa.  Under  the  existing 
conditioiia  the  number  will  not  increase  and 
may  decreuae. 

Of  the  282  ateamahipB  which  carried  atoer- 
aj^  paasengera  to  and  from  the  United  States 
during  the  lirat  half  of  1000,  143  were 

equipped  with  wircleaa  telegraph  inatallationa. 
These  carried  about  174,000  paaaengera,  of  whom 
147,000  were  steerage  paaaengera;  130  steam- 
ships  not  equip|>ed  carried  about  GOOO  cabin 
and  55,000  steerage  passengers.  In  the  coast- 
wise passenger  trade  all  ocean  steamers  car- 
rying 50  passengers  or  more  over  routes  of  200 
miles  or  more,  with  a capacity  of  32,000  pas- 
sengers, were  equipped  with  wireless  telegraph, 
w*hile  70  with  a capjicity  of  18,000  were  not  so 
equipped.  Through  the  cITorta  of  the  Navy  De- 
{Mirtment,  the  War  Department,  and  private 
enterprise,  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Canal  Zone  arc  now  so  provided  with  wire- 
less shore  stations  that  vessels  at  sen  anywhere 
within  300  miles  of  the  shore  can  communicate 
with  the  land  as  welt  as  usually  with  otlier 
WBsels.  The  Rt*crotary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
recommends  the  passage  of  a bill  by  Congress 
reouiring  wirelees  installation  as  a measure  of 
saiety  on  ocean  passenger  steamers  carrying 
more  than  a given  number  of  passengers  over 
more  than  a given  distance. 

EoocATiojf.  See  Educatioit  ik  the  United 
States;  Aobici:i.ti'8.vl  Education;  Umveb- 

61TIE8  AND  COLL»XiES  and  PBOKESSlONAL  .SCHOOLS. 

COINAOE.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
amount  ond  character  of  the  coinage  as  used 
in  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  years 
1008  and  1009. 


Receipts  and  DtanrasEMENTs.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  fr*>m  tlgiirea  given  hy  the 
S-eretary  of  the  Treaisury,  shows  the  receipts 
and  disburM-ments  of  the  KiMleruI  government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1008  and  1000: 

Receipts 


ld08 

Customs  286,113.130.29 

Internal  revenue 251,711,126.70 

Bales  of  public  lands.  9.731.560.23 
Miscellaneous  53.504.906.05 

Ordinary  receipts.  .601.060,723.27 
Panama  Canal  reepts*  25.367,768.67 
Public  debt  receipts.  79, 769, €36.50 


Total,  exclusive  of 

postal  706,198,128.44 

Postal  revenue 191,478,663.41 


Total.  Incl.  postal.. 897.676.791. 85 


1909 

300,711,933.96 

246.212.C43.59 

7.700.567.78 

48.964,344.52 


603.589.489.84 

30.731,008.21 

45.624.239.50 


679,944.737.65 

203,662.883.07 

883.607.120.62 


*Proceeds  of  bonds  and  premiums. 

Disbubsembnts 


1908 

Civil  and  miseollan.. 162.532. 367.63 

Postal  deficiency 12.88K.040.94 

War  Department. ..  .137,746.523.96 
Navy  Department.  ..lis.037.097. 15 

Indians  14.579.766.76 

Pensions  163.899,467.01 

Int'st  on  public  debt.  21,426.138.21 


1909 

167,001.087.10 

19,501,062.37 

161.067.462.39 

115.546.011.09 

16.694.618.il 

161.710.367.25 

21,803,836.46 


Ordinary  disburs.  ..621.102.390.64 


Panama  Canal  dis- 
bursements   

Public  debt  dis- 
bursements   


38,093,929.04 

73.891.906.60 


662.324,444.77 

31,419,442.41 

104,996.770.00 


COl.NAOB  or  lOOA  AND  1000 


1908 

Denomination 

Pieces 

Value 

Double  eagles  .. 

..  6.463.160 

3109.263.200.00 

Eagles  

..  1.481.336 

Hnlf-eagli-s  

1.229.886 

6.149.430.00 

Quarter-eagles  . 

1.412v642.60 

1131. 638.632.50 

Half-dollars  .... 

..11.639.373 

$5,819,686.60 

Quarter-dullars  . 

..17.048.545 

4,262.136.25 

Dimes  

..23.099.545 

2,309.954.50 

312,391.777.25 

Five  cents  

..,2A6R8.m 

31.134-.308.85 

One  cent  

..33,442,987 

334.429.87 

e* 

Total  minor  . . 

...66.129,164 

31,468.788.72 

Total  coinage  . 

..116.656.066 

3145,499,148.47 

Denomination 

Pieces 

Value 

1909 

Double  eagles  . . 

...  2.988,707 

359.774.140.00 

Eagles  

...  598.763 

5.987.530.00 

Half-cngl(>s  

...  4.382.098 

21.910,49«.00 

Quarter-eagles  .. 

...  441. K99 

1.104.747.50 

■■ 

Total  gold  .... 

...  8.411.467 

188.776,907.60 

Half-dollars  .... 

...  6.058.050 

32,529.026.00 

Quaricr-dollars  . 

...16.442.650 

4.110.662  50 

, ^ 

Dlmca  

1.448.165.00 

Total  silver  . . 

...35.982^350 

3S,087,S52.S0 

Five  cents  

..  .11.590.628 

3 579.526  30 

Ono  cent  

..117.686,263 

1,176.862.63 

. 11 

Total  minor  . . 

31. 756.388.93 

Total  coinage 

..173.670,596 

395,621,145.93 

Total,  exclusive  of 

postal  733.088,226.18  798,740,657.18 

Postal  expenditures..  191, 478,663.41  203.662.383.07 

Total,  IncL  postal... 924. 566.889.69  1,002.303.040.25 

Deficit  26,890,097.74  118,796,919.63 


Tl>«  receipts  and  dlshursements  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1010,  are  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report 
08  follows: 

Receipts 


Customs  3335.000.000 

Internal  revenue,  ordinary  253.000.000 

Corporntbin  tax  15,000,000 

MlsceUaneuus  4S.OOO,OoO 

Total  ordinary  receipts 1648,000,000 

Disbursements 

Civil  establishment  I175.000.000.00 

Pofital  delleleney  16.8S0.62O.12 

War  Department  I65.000.000.00 

Navy  Department  126.000.000.0t) 

Indian  service  17.000.000.00 

Pensions  161,000.000.00 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  22.196.000.00 

Total  ordinary  disbursements....  3682.075,620.12 

Deficit  in  ordinary  receipts  of 3 34,076.620.12 

Panoma  Catml  ^li.Hhursemenis 38,000.000.00 

Misci-lliimaiiis  re4)('niplionH  of  tho 

public  dfbl  1,000.000.00 

Tula!  estimated  deficit  of 3 73.075,020.13 
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TIm  followin};  tat>Iir  bIiuwh  iitt'  general  stock  of  nionc^  in  the  Ignited  Ststm  at  the  end  of 
the  calemlor  year  1001),  and  the  money  in  circulation  at  tlio  end  of  that  year: 


(K'nernl  Stork 
of  Money  in 
the  irnited 
State*. 


I field  in  Treas- 
ury a*  AMela 
of  the  OuT« 
emment. 


Dec.  ai,  IMO 

Gold  coin  fincludinic  bullion  In 

Treasury  > I1.CSS.10S.821 

tGold  CertlflCTites  

Btnndnrd  Hilv<r  Dollars SC4.334.719 

♦ Silver  Oenilh-iitos  

BubsIdUiry  Sliver  162.S01.1I7 

Treasury  Notes  of  |S90 S.942.000 

rnlted  StHl»*i  Note* 346.6M.OI6 

National  ^nk  Notes 710.3S4.2S3 


Dec.  SI.  IMB 

I1S7. 103,639 
84.886.SOO 
2.216,644 
12,966,642 
16.832.549 
S.162 
7.R14.76S 
23.240.419 


MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION 
Dec.  SI.  IMO  Dec,  St.  IMS 


9606.212.413 

789.907.069 

74.763.075 

474.389.468 

146,968,688 

3,933.838 

338.866.263 

687.113.U4 


$619,317,641 

801.86A.M) 

72.443.m 

470.837.799 

136.063.346 

4.589.m 

S36.433.949 

66l.7S0.43t 


Total 


33.426.221.946 


1304.067.408 


13.122.164.638 


13.092.316.703 


Population  of  the  United  States  Dec.  31.  1909,  estimated  at  89,644,000;  circulation  per  catrita, 
$34.83. 

♦ For  redemption  of  outslandlnft  certifleates  an  exact  equivalent  in  amount  of  the  appropriate 
kinds  of  money  Is  held  in  the  Treasury,  and  la  not  Included  In  the  account  of  money  held  u 
assets  of  the  (Jovernment. 

IThis  statement  of  money  held  In  the  Treasury  as  assets  of  the  Government  doe*  not  Include 
deposits  of  public  money  in  National  Bank  Depositaries  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  $35,324,066.86. 


National  Deht.  The  amount  and  classification  of  the  United  States  national  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  years  lOOH  and  11109,  were  as  follows: 


Interest-bearing  debt  at  fn>m  2 to  4 per  cent,  and  redeema- 
ble from  1907  to  1925  Inclusive $ 

Debt  on  which  Interest  has  ceased  since  maturity 

Debt  bearing  no  Interest 


Dec.  31,1908 

912.900.850.00 

3.448.936,26 

400.501.382.78 


Dec.  31.  1909 

$ 913.S17.490M 
2.366.726  34 
380.637.483.74 


Gross  debt  $1,316,851,168.04 

Cush  balance  169,601.417.34 

Net  debt  $1,147,349,760.70 


$1,296,220.699  04 
84.048.866.(9 

$1,212,171,833.36 


Army 

Strenotb.  Tlip  strength  of  the  regular  army 
on  Octniier  15,  1909,  was  4209  officers  and  71,* 
840  cnlisttHl  men.  making  n total  of  70.049,  an 
Increase  during  the  ji'car  of  3421.  These  figures 
do  not  inclu<lc  .1485  men  of  the  hospital  service. 

TIte  geographical  distribution  of  the  regu* 
lur  army  on  October  15,  1009,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Enlisted 

OfflCITS 

men 

Total 

In  Ibe  United  Stales.. 

....8.273 

66.008 

69.281 

In  Alaska  

1.065 

1.114 

In  the  Philippines  .... 

....  706 

12,871 

13.576 

....  29 

578 

607 

In  Hawaii  

....  67 

1.179 

1.236 

Troops  en  route  and  ofTlrpr* 

at  other  foreign  stations.  96 

139 

235 

Total  

....4.209 

71.840 

76.049 

Tlterc  were  also  in  the  service  157  officers  and 
5572  enlisti>d  men  of  the  Philippine  Scouts. 
The  anthorired  maximum  strength  on  October 
15,  1909,  was  4431  olfii*crs  and  78.778  enlisted 
men.  This  does  not  include  178  officers  and 
.5731  enlisted  men  of  the  Philippine  Scouts,  or 
the  Hospital  Corps,  which  has  an  average 
strength  of  alKUit  3.500  men. 

On  Juno  30,  1909,  there  were  4048  commls- 
sioncNl  olfici'rs  on  the  active  list  of  tlie  regular 
army.  Of  these,  1079,  ineluding  93  chaplains, 
were  general  ufllcers,  or  officers  of  the  staff  corps 


and  departments,  and  2969  belonged  to  the 
line.  An  examination  of  the  record  of  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  regular  army  shows  tbst 
43.36  per  cent,  of  the  officers  on  the  active  list 
on  October  15.  1909,  were  graduates  from  tbe 
United  States  Military  Academy:  that  12.97 
per  cent,  were  appointed  from  the  army  sod 
that  43.07  per  cent,  were  appointed  from  civil 
life.  Of  those  appointed  from  civil  life  21.38 
per  cent,  had  prior  service  in  the  army  snd 
22.29  had  no  such  prior  service.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  his  annual  report  points  oot 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  captains  of 
the  army  were  absent  from  their  proper  com- 
mands on  detached  duty  on  June  30.  1909. 
He  recommends  as  a remedy  for  this  ennditioa 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  of  the  reg- 
ular army  and  suggests  that  it  mijrht  be  well 
to  modify  the  present  law  so  as  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  discretion,  when 
the  necessities  of  the  public  service  require  it, 
to  aasign  certain  classes  of  retired  officers  to 
active  service  temporarily,  provided  their  beslth 
and  physical  condition  wiU  permit  of  e&ient 
performance  of  duty. 

Eighty-eight  officers  were  retired  during  the 
fiscal  3'ear  ended  June  30,  1900,  13  more  thsa 
wore  retired  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
The  total  numlwr  of  officers  on  the  retired  list 
on  that  date  was  1000  aa  compared  with  970  ob 
the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  number  retired  during  the  fiscal  yvsr 
1909.  61  were  retired  for  disability.  18  on  their 
own  application,  17  by  operation  of  law,  baruf 
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roadted  tlio  limit,  1 aftor  failure  to 
soroiid  profosaional  examination,  and  1 under  a 
Bpt‘cial  act  of  ConjfTP*****  were 

retired  on  their  own  application,  9 had  been 
over  40  and  0 over  30  years  in  the  service. 

Enlistments.  The  total  number  of  enlist- 
ments in  the  army  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1909,  exclusive  of  the  Hospital  Corps 
and  Pliilippine  Scouts,  was  31.057.  Of  thin  num- 
ber, !MM2  were  rcimlistmcnts  and  22,01,5  were 
original  enlistments.  The  percentage  of  native 
born  white  and  colored  among  the  original  en- 
listments was  88.  Of  the  31,057  accept«‘d  ap- 
plicants. 2tl.493  were  native  l>orn,  4105  were  of 
foreign  birth,  17  were  Indians  and  428  were  born 
at  Porto  Kico.  During  the  fiscal  year  1047 
Filipinoa  were  enlist^  for  the  Philippine 
Scouts,  as  compared  with  4388  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Tliese  were  all  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  recruiting  of  the  army 
progressed  so  satisfactorily  early  in  the  year 
that  the  army  was  filled  almost  to  its  author- 
ized enlisted  strength.  Active  recruiting  was 
suspended  February  10,  1909,  on  which  date  or- 
ders were  issued  to  accept  only  such  applicants 
for  enlistment  in  the  line  of  the  army  as  had 
had  previt»U0  army  service.  Active  recruiting  in 
all  branches  of  ti>c  army  was  resumed  on  .Inly 
20,  1909.  The  record  for  the  year  1909  shows 
a slight  increase  in  the  numlwr  of  desertions 
over  the  rate  for  the  preceiUng  year,  notwith- 
standing renewed  etTorts  looking  to  the  appre- 
hension and  punishment  of  deserters.  This 
increaso  was  to  be  exm'Cted,  however,  l»ecause 
of  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  recruits 
brought  into  the  service  during  the  year  and 
U><M\i6e  the  greats'r  miniU'r  of  desertion.s 
always  occur  in  the  earlier  months  of  service. 
The  Secretary  of  VV'ar  states  that  l»eyond  all 
doubt  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment  of  de- 
serters by  department  commanders  and  others, 
with  or  without  the  recommendation  of  courts 
martial,  and  the  restoration  of  convictetl  de- 
serters to  duty,  lM*sicb*B  liaving  a mischievous 
elTeet  on  the  morale  of  the  enlisted  force,  has 
a tendency  to  increa.se  desertions. 

I>r)88KH.  The  losses  from  ail  causes  in  the 
army,  including  the  Pliilippine  Scouts,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  cndtnl  June  30,  1909,  was 
1.55  oflicers  and  25.792  men.  Of  the  ofiicers  23 
were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds,  disease, 
etc.,  30  resigne<l  or  were  discharge<i,  7 were  dis- 
missed, 1 deserted  and  88  retired.  Of  the  en- 
liste<!  men,  429  were  kilbni  in  action  or  died 
of  wounds,  disease,  etc.,  12,903  were  diseharg«»d 
upon  expiration  of  term  of  service,  7174  were 
discharged  for  disability  by  sentence  of  court 
martial  or  by  order,  491>3  deserted  and  293 
were  retireil.  Of  the  Philippine  Scouts.  ,3 
officers  were  kille<l  in  action,  or  died  of  wounds, 
disease,  etc..  8 resigned  or  were  discharge*!  and 
1 was  dismissed.  Of  the  enlisteil  men  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts,  44  were  killed  in  action,  or 
died  of  w'ounds.  disease,  etc.,  437  were  discliarged 
U|>on  expiration  of  term  of  service,  202  were 
dlschargcil  for  disability  by  sentence  of  court- 
martial  or  by  order,  and  29  d*'s<*rtetl. 

DiHriri.lNK.  No  serious  breach  of  discipline 
occurretl  in  the  army  during  the  year  and  upon 
the  whole  a cre*Iituble  state  of  effieieney  and 
discipline  waa  maintaimn}.  The  Ins|M*ctor-nen- 
eral  rep^irfs,  however,  that  tliere  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  discipline  an<l  efiicieney  of  tr*M)p.s 
are  lowered  by  tlio  continued  absence  of  so 


imuiy  company  officers  and  the  frequent  changes 
of  company  communders.  There  was  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  numlKT  of  trials  by 
courts  martial,  but  the  great  mass  of  such  trials 
was  for  minor  offenses.  The  operations  of  tho 
army  during  the  year,  save  for  a few*  sporadic 
oases  In  the  Philippines,  w’here  occasional  law- 
less acts  ronimitt<Al  by  outlaw  bands  of  Moros 
culle<l  f*>r  the  use  of  small  detachments  of  army 
troops  to  assist  the  civil  authorities,  were  of  an 
entirely  peaceful  nature. 

Tlie  S<^retary  of  War  expresses  tho  opinion 
that  the  entire  absence  of  a merit  system  in 
the  advancement  in  their  calling  of  the  officers 
of  tlie  army  is  not  good  for  the  efficiency  of  tho 
organization.  Except  hy  detail  to  the  Ordinance 
Department  or  to  tho  lowest  grade  of  the  .Judge- 
Advocate-Ctenernl’s  Department  or  the  Oeneral 
Staff,  it  is  impossible  to  a/lvance  an  officer  a 
single  step  lieyond  his  owm  place  in  his  branch 
of  the  service,  no  matter  howr  great  his  merit 
may  be  nor  how'  mediocre  those  immediately 
above  him,  unless  he  is  made  a general  officer. 
The  Secretary  of  War  asserts  that  there  should 
lie  ns  a part  of  the  merit  system  at  least  the 
elimination  of  the  lea.st  efficient.  A method  of 
elimination  designe<i  to  be  effective  is  that  of 
examination  for  promotion,  but  the  experience 
of  19  years  with  it  has  show’n  that  it  does 
not  work  and  that  by  it  olficers  are  not  got 
rid  of  for  mere  inefficiency. 

The  Sivretary  of  War  recommends  that  the 
present  test  designi^l  to  demonstrate  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  all  field  officers  of  tin*  army, 
introduced  in  1008,  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
jirovide  for  a certain  number  of  miles  of  rid- 
ing or  walking  each  week  to  be  ccrtifie<l  hy  tho 
officers  on  their  monthly  report.  These  testa 
at  present  consist  of  a horseback  ride  of  not 
less  than  30  miles  a day  for  three  days  in  suc- 
cession, or  n walking  test  of  50  miles  in  three 
const*eutive  days  in  a total  of  20  hours. 

Moim.K  Abmy.  The  Secretary  of  War  de- 
clares that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a 
rational  plan  should  be  devised  for  eo*iperation 
iHdweon  tlie  regular  army  and  the  State  militia 
with  respect  to  a mobile  army.  For  several 
years,  and  more  particularly  since  1903,  the 
War  Department  and  the  National  Guard 
orgaiiiz-ations  have.  Iieen  working  together  in 
great  harmony  and  with  increasing  elTeetivc- 
m>ss  towards  this  end.  .foint  camps  of  instruc- 
tion ainl  manoMivres  have  been  lield  biennially 
in  4lifferent  parts  of  the  country  and  have  lieen 
n pronouiu'ed  lienefit  to  all  the  tr*x)ps  engaged. 
The  participation  of  the  National  Guaril  in 
these  maniriivres  has  given  to  tlic  regular  army 
an  inestimable  advantage  not  otherwise  obtain- 
able of  exjM'rienei*  in  the  manoeuvring  of  large 
masse.s  of  men  under  conditions  of  service  assim- 
ilated so  far  as  practicable  with  the  actual 
conditions  when  war  is  in  progress.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  in  addition  Ims  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  military  experience  in  associat- 
ing with  professional  soldiers.  The  numlier  of 
men  in  the  regular  army  and  National  Guard 
combined  participating  in  those  different 
ninmruvres  has  ranged  from  30.(>00  to  50,000. 
The  man(ruvTe.s  in  1909  were  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hoston.  Tlie  .^eretary  of  War  sug- 
gests that,  in  order  to  put  into  operation  a plan 
for  eo<»peration  IsHween  the  army  and  tho 
militia,  the  (*iiit<-*l  States  should  lie  divided 
into  a uuuibcr  of  territorial  and  tactical  dia- 
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trictA  to  that  the  orf^niml  militia  of  the  StAtea 
eompriiiitiK  such  districts  may  conveniently 
combine  with  fhu  regular  army  stationed  therein 
into  permanent  brigades,  divinionn,  and  corpa 
for  instruction  and  tactical  orgnniKation.  It  ia 
propowit  to  Huhmit  Ruch  a plan  of  organiuition 
to  the  governor*  of  the  Statea,  aaking  their 
aaaent  thereto,  a*  all'  this  Hyatem,  ao  far  as  the 
National  Ouard  ia  concerned,  must  be  voluntary. 
Be«  Militia. 

A board  consisting  of  five  infantry  officers 
and  the  commanding  officer  of  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  waa  convene<I  at  the  Arsenal  on  April 
28,  lOni).  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  quei> 
tion  of  the.  equipment  and  load  for  the  infantry 
Soldier,  and  to  decide  upon  the  number,  kind, 
and  weight  of  the  articles  of  equipment  to  be 
carried. 

In  March,  lOOfl,  a request  was  receive*!  from 
the  Cuban  government  through  the  State  De* 
partment  for  the  detail  of  three  officers  from 
our  army  for  duty  with  the  Cuban  army  as  In- 
atruetors  in  their  respective  arms  of  the  serv- 
ice. In  accordance  with  this  request  Captain 
Frank  Parker.  Eleventh  Cavalry;  Captain  O.  O. 
Oatley,  Third  Field  Artillery;  and  Captain 
Philip  a.  Oolderman,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
were  ordered  to  Cuba  for  duty  as  requested. 

Fobtikications.  About  R."}  per  cent,  of  the 
hea>T  guns  and  mortars  and  75  per  cent,  of  the 
rapid  fire  guns  called  for  under  the  plan  of  the 
National  Coast  Defense  Board  have  now  been 
mounted.  The  armament  of  the  seacoast  fortifi- 
cations, while  not  entirely  completed,  was,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  a very  forward 
condition  of  efTectiveness.  Seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  total  work  required  in  Manila  Bay  and 
at  Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor  has  already  been 
appropriated  for.  This  includes  provision  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  the  Philippines 
and  Hawaii.  It  is  estimated  that  $11,085,789 
will  1)0  neede*l  to  complete  the  defenses  of  all 
the  insular  ports,  divided  aa  follows;  $6,700,- 
465  for  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  Ran  .Juan,  Porto 
Rico.  Kiska  Island  and  Guam,  and  $4,985,334 
for  the  Philippines.  Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

VViaEi.BSS  Tkleoraphy.  The  Secretary  of 
War  calls  attention  to  the  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  affairs  concerning  international 
wireless  telegraphy.  As  the  I’nited  States  has 
not  given  its  adherence  to  the  treaty  signed  at 
Berlin  on  Noveml>er  3.  1906,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  international  wireless  telegraph 
busim>s8  of  the  world,  ships  finating  the  Amer- 
ican flag  find  themselves  without  standing  in 
international  wireless  telegraphy,  as  none  of  the 
contracting  countries  is  compelled  to  receive 
a telegrivm  from  the  ship  of  a non-contracting 
country,  and  any  coastal  station  in  a foreign 
country  may  refuse  transmission  of  a message 
to  a station  on  shipboard  subject  to  a non- 
contracting  country.  As  a result  of  this  con- 
dition. the  I’nitetl  States  army  transport  Kil- 
patrick, in  a cruise  from  New  York  to  Manila, 
February  17  to  .-Xpril  23,  1909.  and  returning 
May  15  to  .luly  25.  1909.  had  great  difficulty  in 
communicating  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  it  is  reported  that  in  several  instances, 
after  ascertaining  her  nationality,  messages  were 
refused. 

The  army  of  ('iilian  jKicifieation  having  ended 
its  duties  in  ('iiba,  lx‘gnn  the  witlulrawal  of  its 
troops  nlKMit  .lantiary  I.  1909.  and  this  was 
ouucluded  on  April  I,  19U9,  whc-ii  the  lust  re- 


maining troops,  the  headquarters  of  the  annr 
of  Ciilian  pacification,  the  headquarters  and  two 
Itattalions  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry  sad 
two  companies  of  engineers  sailed  for  the  llnited 
States  after  a service  of  nearly  two  and  a half 
years  on  the  island. 

Bbownaville.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  Congress,  March  3.  1009,  a cf^urt  of  inquiry 
was  appointed  on  April  7 to  hear  and  report 
upon  the  charges  and  testimony  relating  to  lb* 
shooting  affray  which  took  place  in  Brownsville, 
Texas,  on  the  night  of  August  13  and  14.  1906. 
This  court  is  to  determine  which  soldiers  ami 
non-commissioned  officers,  if  any.  of  the  com- 
panies B,  C,  and  D of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
who  were  discharged  from  military  service  as 
members  of  this  regiment.  November  9,  1906. 
are  qualified  for  re^nliatment  In  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  The  detail  for  the  court  is: 
Lieutenant-General  Samuel  B.  M.  Young,  re- 
tired; Major-General  Joseph  P.  Sanger,  retired; 
Brigadier-General  John  M.  Wilson,  retired; 
Brigadier-General  Theodore  Schwan.  retired; 
Brigadier-General  Butler  D.  Price,  retired,  as 
members,  and  Captain  Charles  R.  Howland. 
Twenty-first  Infantry,  aa  recorder.  The  court 
held  its  first  session  May  4.  1909,  at  Washing- 
ton, and  since  that  date  has  held  regular  ee*- 
tions  and  carefully  considered  the  sworn  state- 
ments hitherto  made  in  the  ease  as  well  as  the 
reports  and  testimony  given  in  the  Congressional 
investigations. 

Exi'KADiTrsES.  The  total  expenditures  of 
the  army  for  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  30. 

1909.  was  $153,543,858.  Of  this  sum,  $1,984.- 
550  was  expended  for  civil  establishment;  $97.- 
126.210  for  the  military  establishment;  $12,- 
242,724  for  military  public  works,  and  $.35,3.5I,- 
114  for  civil  public  works.  For  miscellanenus 
exf^nses  there  was  expended  $6,840,240.  The 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1910,  were  $189,755,030  and  the  appropriations 
made  for  that  year  were  $155,315,491. 

Navt 

On  March  4 George  von  L.  Meyer  became  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  succeeding  Truman  L.  New- 
berry, who  had  been  Secretary  since  December 
1.  1908. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  the  numlicr  of  vesoeU 
and  tonnage  of  1000  or  more  tons,  and  of  tor- 
pedo boats  of  more  than  50  tona  on  November 
1.  1909; 


Number  Too* 

Rnttleshlps  (10.000  ions  and  over)...  St  44S  TM 

Cuast-dciens*  vessel* a ZS 

Arim)red  cruisers  12  1$7  4aS 

Cruisers  «hf»ve  €,000  tuns  6 43  vSS 

Crul-ners  fi.aOO  to  3.000  Ions 17  «1  l*« 

Cruisers  3.000  to  l.OOO  tons 13 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers  3$  31  3M 

Torp«'do  tKxits  30  6*l~ 

Submarines  37  7.I1J 

Total  177  78S.M5 


Bubeau  REOBnAAizATioiv.  The  eonfuslca 
and  lack  of  efficiency  aa  a result  of  the  sj*- 
tern  of  bureaus  having  direction  of  the  vaxioos 
<le|>iirfments  of  the  navy  have  given  rise  to 
attempts  at  bureau  reurganir.ation  which  ebaU 
obviate  these  drawbacks  and  give  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  tlie  Navy  r€*al  power  over  all  tho 
liurcaua  which  are  nominally  under  hia  control. 
A plan  of  reorganization  waa  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Newberry  in  1908.  This  plan  contemplated 
the  increaao  in  tl»e  memberahip  of  the  General 
Board  and  of  the  Board  of  Construction,  and 
provided  for  greater  coiipcration  between  the 
members.  The  navy  regulations  were  amended 
so  as  to  re-distribute  the  w'ork  of  battleship 
designing  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  archaic 
and  unbusinesslike  methods.  Some  details  of 
this  plan  met  with  severe  criticism  and  on  April 
17  a pamphlet  was  published  containing  a 
criticism  of  these  plans,  which  had  resulted 
from  the  meeting  of  officers  held  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard.  These  officers  claimed  that 
the  subject  of  the  naval  administration  in  gen- 
eral had  received  but  slight  attention  and  study 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  Officials  of  tho 
navy  and  that  the  recent  changes  in  navy  yard 
administration  were  probably  known  in  detail 
to  but  few  officers  and  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  but  a small  percentage  of  these.  They 
advocated  the  forming  of  an  association,  the 
object  and  efficiency  of  which  would  lie  to  col- 
lect, collate,  study  and  disseminate  information 
regarding  existing  and  possible  systems  of  naval 
administration.  The  officers  criticised  severely 
the  disadvantages  of  Secretary  Newberry’s  pro- 
posed plan  compared  with  the  present  plan  of 
administration.  This  pamphlet  was  suppressed 
by  the  Navy  Department,  but  it  resulted  in 
making  public  criticisms  of  Secretary  New- 
berry’s scheme  from  officers  of  the  na^'y,  includ- 
ing Admiral  George  W.  Melville. 

Mr.  Meyer  in  his  annual  report,  after  re- 
viewing the  history  of  tho  formation  of  the 
bureaus,  outlines  a general  plan  for  their  reor- 
ganization. He  stated  that  the  business  ad- 
ministration of  the  Navy  Department  logically 
divides  itself  into  groups  under  personnel, 
material,  and  the  operations  or  management 
of  the  personnel  and  material.  The  per- 
sonnel includes  tl>e  Bureaus  of  Navigation, 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
Material  l>elongs  to  the  Bureaus  of  Construction 
and  Repair.  Ordnance,  Equipment,  Steam  Engi- 
neering. and  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Public 
work's  arc  the  province  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks.  He  points  out  that  inspection  of 
the  ffeet  and  its  adjuncts,  the  navy  yards  and 
other  shore  stations  has  not  licen  made  by  any 
departmental  inspection  reporting  directly  to 
the  ScKTetary.  and  that  the  direction  of  the 
ll(H‘t,  its  operation,  and  its  preparedness  for  war 
have  lieen  carried  out  without  adequate  methods. 
While  the  General  Board  has  proved  useful  it 
haa  been  without  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  his  recommendations.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, without  specific  authority  over  the  other 
bureaus  and  with  its  own  duties  to  occupy  it, 
has  only  in  part  supplied  the  lack  of  suitable 
machinery  for  directing  the  operations  of  the 
fleet  and  its  prepandness  for  war.  On  account 
of  (he  growth  of  the  navy  and  the  increasing 
amount  of  Imsinesa  (he  difTeront  bureau  chiefs 
have  l>een  m*cesHnrily  <*ngrosse<l  in  the  details 
of  their  own  duties;  with  the  complexity  and 
conflicting  interests  involvwl  in  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  a nio<lern  fleet,  they  have  at 
times  failed  to  agree  on  matters  where  tho  field 
of  each  has  overlnpjKMl.  In  this  and  similar 
situations  the  St^cretary  is  without  cxp<’rt  re- 
sponsible advice  or  aid  in  making  his  decisions, 


and  moreover  is  not  kept  properly  informed  as 
to  w'hat  is  going  on  in  the  logical  divisions  of 
business  of  tlie  Navy  Department. 

To  cfTect  the  principal  changes  found  neces- 
sary the  Secretary  riHiommcnds  that  the  Bureau 
of  Equipment  lie  abolisltod  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  authorized  to  distribute  its  duties  among 
other  bureaus.  Tlie  othqr  bureaus  are  to  be 
continued  in  full  eflToct.  To  supply  the  infor- 
mation and  responsible  advice  which  the  Secre- 
tary lacks  at  present,  tho  Department  -has 
dixiided  to  detail  officers  of  rank  specially 
fitted  by  experience  and  of  recognized  ability  in 
their  several  fields  as  aides  for  special  branches 
of  elTort  and  study.  The  officers  selected  will, 
BO  far  as  practicalde,  be  flag  officers,  who  will 
each  keep  closely  informed  of  the  work  of  the 
department  in  his  particular  division  and  will 
advise  the  Secretary  concerning  it,  Tlie  aide 
for  operations  will  advise  the  Secretary  as  to 
strategic  and  tactical  matters  in  conjunction 
with  the  General  Board  and  also  advise  re- 
garding the  movements  and  dispositions  of  naval 
vessels.  The  aide  for  personnel  will  advise  the 
Secretary  on  matters  which  fall  under  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  the  office  of  tho  Judge-Advocate- 
General  and  the  naval  examining  and  retiring 
boards.  He  will  also  have  cognizance  of  mat- 
ters alTecting  the  naval  militia.  The  aide  for 
material  will  advise  the  Secretary  generally  on 
matters  concerning  the  construction,  arming, 
equipment  and  supply  of  naval  vessels  and  the 
management  of  naval  yards.  The  aide  for  in- 
spection will  advise  on  all  inspections  ashore 
and  afloat  coming  under  tho  board  of  inspec- 
tion and  guri’oy  for  ships,  the  board  of  inspec- 
tion for  shore  stations,  and  the  special  inspect- 
ing officers.  With  tho  assistance  of  these  aides 
the  Secretary  is  provided  with  a minimum  num- 
ber of  advisers  corresponding  to  tho  natural 
grand  divisions  of  the  department,  the  object 
l»eing  to  arrange  the  duties  so  that  each  aide 
will  moke  himself  responsible  to  the  S«»cretary 
for  the  advice  given  in  matters  pertaining  to 
his  own  duties.  Thus  the  Secretary  will  bo 
a.hle  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  business 
of  the  navy,  and  will  aim  to  produce  more 
economical  administration  with  greater  effi- 
ciency. 

The  matter  of  navy  yard  administration  is 
one  of  the  most  important  under  the  direetion 
of  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  his  report  he 
states  that  some  extension  and  modification  of 
the  existing  system  is  necessary  for  maintaining 
tho  preparedness  of  the  fleet  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  manner.  The  consolidation 
plan  is  to  be,  in  general,  maintained,  but  certain 
changes  are  to  l>e  made.  The  machinery  and 
the  hull  divisions  in  the  navy  yards  were 
separnte<l  in  .Inly,  1909,  and  the  machinery 
division  w’as  placed  under  the  engineer  officer. 
The  results  were  found  favorable  and  licreafter 
the  work  of  the  navy  yards  will  be  carried  on 
in  two  divisions  of  manufacturing  and  repair, 
each  under  its  own  manager,  namely  a hull  di- 
vision and  a nmchinery  division.  It  is  also 
the  department’s  intention  to  require  that  tlio 
commandants  and  captains  of  navy  yards,  or- 
dered to  navy  yard  .service,  shall  he  specially 
qiuilified  an<l  shall  have  hud  previous  training 
ami  experience  ami  that  their  tenure  of  duty 
shall  Im>  long  enough  to  produce  continuous 
effick'iit  administration;  at  tho  same  time,  of- 
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flc*T»  frc"h  from  the  will,  at  IntrrviiU, 

leplnoc  thone  of  l(»nK  wrvice,  so  that  new  i«h*a® 
an<l  nwthudH  will  be  Introduced  and  ultraenn' 
Kcrvatiam  prevented.  The  department  intends, 
aa  far  as  pnaaible,  to  concentrate  each  class  of 
work  where  it  can  bo  done  most  economically 
and  effectively.  At  prewmt  all  ordnance  is 
manufactured  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
and  all  anchors,  chain  and  rope  at  Boaton.  A 
new  system  of  accounting  has  also  been  Intro- 
duced. (The  general  plan  outlined  above 
went  Into  effect  on  December  1.) 

Secretary  Newberry  had  issued  an  order  clos- 
ing certain  of  the  southern  navy  yards.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  administration  this 
order  was  suspenued.  It  was  not  considered 
wise  that  the  government  should  give  up  sites 
in  which  large  expenditures  have  been  made 
until  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
when  U can  be  definitely  demonstrated  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  the  neatest  value.  The 
Nary  Department  proposes  In  the  nesr  future  to 
take  up  the  question  of  the  Importance  of  es- 
tablishing navy  yards  in  special  localities,  and 
the  necessity  of  extending  or  curtailing  the  dif- 
ferent navy  yards,  with  a due  regard  for  the 
Interests  involved  and  the  probable  needs  of  the 
future  from  a strategic  point  of  view. 

iKcmEAse  or  the  Na\t.  In  order  to  keep  the 
appropriations  for  the  Navy  Department  within 
the  economical  limit  set  for  the  government,  the 
Secretary  of  War  recommends  the  new  construe- 
tion  of  only  two  battleships  and  one  repair  ship. 
The  battleships  asked  are  recommendea  to  be  of 
the  all-big-mm  type.  They  will  complete  the 
squadron  of  eight  vessels  of  this  general  class, 
the  others  being  the  iVorlh  Dakota,  Deta^oara, 
Florida,  Utah,  Arkanaaa  and  lVt/omia«7.  There 
were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  lOOfi  six  bat- 
tleships of  the  DrmdnoufiKt  type  building  or 
authorized,  together  with  If)  destroyers  and  20 
submarines.  Contracts  were  awarded  to  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  battleships,  the  iryowfn<;  and 
These  vessels  are  to  cost  $4,675,000 
each.  Contracts  were  also  awarded  for  the  con- 
struction of  six  torpedo-boat  dt*stroyers,  for 
one  steam  collier,  for  one  fleet  collier,  for  one 
ammunition  lighter,  and  for  seven  submarine 
torpetln  boats. 

Kxi»r5DiTUBEB.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1009  was  $120,306,- 
323.  Of  this  $20,100,957  was  for  new  construc- 
tion. Tlic  amount  appropriated  for  expenses  for 
1010  was  $130.03.5.100.  Of  this  sum,  $38,810,505 
was  for  new  construction. 

Personnel.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In 
his  annual  report  points  out  the  urgent  need 
for  legislation  to  improve  the  conditiona  which 
bare  existe«l  for  some  years  and  still  exist  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  line  of  (he  navy.  The 
senior  ofTicers  of  the  na\y'.  he  says,  are  too  old 
for  the  responsibilities  ami  the  arduous  duty 
requirtHl  in  a mo«lem  iMttleship.  1'hey  are 
much  older  than  similar  ofli«‘rs  in  (he  other 
principal  navli*s  of  tlie  world.  Not  only  is  lliis 
the  case  but  (lag  ofluers  arrive  at  the  grade  of 
rear-admirals  so  late  that  even  those  of  longest 
possible  service  do  not  get  adequate  training  as 
sulmrdinate  (lag  oOlcers  before  receiving  the 
chief  command.  The  average  age  of  the  rear- 
admirals  who  wTre  on  the  battleship  (leet  on 
the  crulac  amund  tlio  world  in  I!»08  was  alwut 
60  years,  and  of  the  captains  about  5U  years. 


I'nless  steps  are  taken  to  correct  these  coo- 
ditiona,  the  navy  cannot  be  considered  as  pis- 
aesHiiig  a personnel  of  oQlct-rs  to  match  the 
siip«‘rb  ships  which  the  nation  holds  as  its 
right  arm  of  defense.  The  Navy  Department  luu 
undertaken  a comprehensive  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  personnel  of  the  navy  and 
this  will  Ire  submitted  to  Congress  for  action. 

The  cruise  around  the  world  increased  the 
enlistments  of  men  and  enabled  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  to  recruit  the  enlisted  force  up  to 
practicallv  its  full  strength.  There  was  a heavy 
decrease  In  the  percentage  of  desertions,  which 
dropped  from  9 to  5}  per  cent,  during  1009. 

Naval  Besf3ve  and  Militia.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  points  out  in  his  annual  report 
that  the  United  State.s  has  no  other  naval  re- 
serve than  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Revenue 
C'litter  Service,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
naval  militia  of  the  several  States.  There 
should  be.  he  says,  a naval  reserve  composed  of 
men  whose  occupations  in  civil  life  or  whose 
Inclinations  and  experience  find  some  counter- 
part in  na%’al  life.  Such  men  exist  in  the  fishing 
fleets  and  in  the  vessels  engaged  on  the  Orest 
Lakes  and  in  coastwise  traffic.  Many  men 
whose  occupations  are  on  shore  would  be  avail- 
able as  engineers,  firemen,  and  coal  paasers, 
with  a training  partly  accomplished  by  their 
everyday  labor.  Officers  of  the  naval  reserve 
could  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  and  their 
positions  established  by  examination.  Recom- 
mendation for  the  legal  establishment  of  a nava] 
reserve  of  officers  and  men  is  to  made  to 
Congress. 

There  are  about  6000  naval  militia  orgaaired 
by  the  different  States  bordering  on  the  sea 
and  the  Great  lAikes.  These  small  groups  while 
generally  efficient  are  un<ler  no  central  control 
or  training.  The  formation  of  a national  naval 
militia  on  the  lines  of  the  land  militia  is  es- 
sential, and  legislation  Is  required  to  accom- 
plish this.  It  is  estimated  that  about  liRV 
officers  and  10,000  men  will  be  needed  for  the 
war  duties  of  an  adequate  nava!  militia.  These 
duties  comprise  the  manning  of  the  naval  patrol 
system  and  coast  signal  stations  and  the  aas- 
iliary  vessels  and  harbor-defense  vessels  on  the 
coast,  ('ertain  of  the  militia  organiratiotis  were 
sent  during  the  year  on  the  Iwatleshipa  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  purpose  of  training  them 
with  the  best  material  and  bringing  them  iass 
closer  touch  with  the  navy.  The  results  ai  thh 
were  excellent.  The  General  Itoard  is  eonoad- 
ering  the  question  of  the  training  of  the  aaval 
militia,  and  Its  report  will  be  used  hr  the  ^ 

finrtment  in  formulating  rcconunendatioM  for 
egislation. 

lUrri  RN  or  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  TSe  mn 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  from  its  world  cruise  m 
Felmiary  22.  1000,  was  an  event  of  gwat  is- 
torest  to  the  nation  and  the  navy.  This  hw 
voyage  wa-s  succi'ssful  in  every  reapevt.  Wh:> 
the  fleet  was  entering  the  Sue*  ChaaL  wm-: 
was  received  of  the  eartliqiiake  ia 
thereby  giving  the  Ignited  States  the  np|ag~M~ 
to  show  its  friendship  to  Italy  and  its  inerac 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  by  giving  swift  a»i  w 
the  suirerers.  The  Conn^tirut.  Illgmmm  mi 
Culgoa  were  at  once  dispatched  to  Thr 

crew  of  the  Illinoia  recovered  the  hmtin  of  mr 
American  Uonsul  and  his  wife  who  ted  amt 
cntomhcf!  in  the  ruins.  The  Hrryrpiom,,  tte  0- 
tiou  ship  at  Coastantiiiople,  and  ite  Cteat  * 
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refrigerator  ahip  fitted  out  in  New  York,  were 
hurried  to  Messina  to  relievo  titc  Utinois  and 
f'onnrr/irtif,  which  continued  on  their  course. 
The  lK*nefiU  of  this  cruise  around  the  world 
to  both  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  in  the 
increase  in  efficiency  and  economy  in  steamings 
Die  lessons  that  have  been  learned  in  heaping 
the  vessels  self-sustaining,  the  training  in  hold* 
jng  vi'ssels  accurately  in  formation  and  in 
battle  exercises  and  the  great  improvement  in 
target  practice.  The  cruise  also  developed  the 
desirability  of  certain  alterations,  especially  the 
removal  of  unnecessary  and  unused  top  hamper, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  skeleton  fire-control 
towers  for  military  masts.  These  alterations 
were  at  once  made. 

I.NHrLAB  Naval  Stations.  Owing  to  changed 
conditions  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
hitherto  existed  in  regard  to  a naval  base  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  been  entirely  overcome 
and  a joint  board  has  made  a report  recommend* 
ing  that  the  United  States  maintain  a small 
docking  and  repair  station  at  Olongapa  in  the 
riiilippine  Islands,  but  that  the  main  naval 
base  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  should  be  established 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  Operations  at  Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba,  were  obliged  to  cease  as  a result 
of  lack  of  funds  to  continue  the  building  up  of 
this  important  insular  station.  The  naval  base 
at  Pearl  Harbor  was  started  during  the  year 
and  the  building  up  of  this  important  station 
will  bo  rapidly  carried  on. 

Mabines.  On  November  12,  1008,  an  order 
was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  withdraw- 
ing marines  from  duty  on  board  vessels  of  the 
nav^*.  and  they  were  asaigne<l.  first,  to  garrison 
the  different  navy  yards  and  different  naval 
stations;  second,  to  furnish  the  first  line  of 
the  mobile  defenses  of  naval  bases  and  naval 
stations  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the 
t^niUHl  States;  third,  to  man  such  naval  sta- 
tions and  to  aid  in  manning,  tf  necessary,  such 
otiier  defimses  or  naval  bas4>s  and  naval  stations 
Wyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States;  fourth,  to  garrison  the  Isthmian  Canal 
^one,  Panama;  fifth,  to  furnish  such  garrisons 
and  expetlitionary  forces  for  duty  beyond  the 
8(»U8  as  may  l>o  necessary  in  time  of  peace.  Tliia 
order  gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction,  and  as 
a n‘Hu)t  the  Navy  Appropriation  bill,  passe<i 
in  February,  contained  a provision  replacing 
the  marines  on  shipl>oard  from  where  they 
were  removed  and  assignee!  to  land  duty  by  the 
President’s  order,  and  on  March  26  the  marines 
were  ordered  restored  to  the  na>*y  under  former 
conditions.  As  a result  of  the  disturbances  in 
Nicaragua,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two 
American  citizens,  a large  l>ody  of  marines  on 
different  vessels  were  hurried  to  both  sides  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Rw’ommbndationb.  The  Secretary  of  War 
recommends  legislation  which  will  provide  for 
A crypt  or  mauHnl<>um  in  which  will  he  interred 
the  remains  of  Paul  Jones.  He  recommends  also 
a provision  by  which  commissioned  and  warrant 
officers  of  the  navy  may  rewive  me<ia)s  of 
honor.  He  recommends  an  amendment  permit- 
ting aliens  w*ho  are  serving  or  have  served  in 
the  navy  or  marine  corps  to  acquire  citizen- 
ship. 

Post-Office 

On  February  4,  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  be- 
came Postmaster-General,  succeeding  George 


von  L.  Mej*er.  'fhe  receipts  of  the  Poat- 
Offioe  lV|mrtnient  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  ItMM*.  were  |203/)fi2,.38.3,  as  comparc<l 
with  the  fiscal  year  previous  of  receipts  of  |!ini,- 
478,603.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $220,* 
417.608,  leaving  a deficit  of  $17,441,710.  Tho 
bulk  of  the  receipts  was  from  the  sales  of 
stamps,  stomped  envelopes,  newspaper  wTap|K>rs 
and  postal  cards.  These  amounted  to  $184,007,- 
815.  The  second-class  postage  receipts  were 
$7.236,0.*)8,  and  from  the  sale  of  money  orders, 
$3,417,626.  The  chief  expenditures  were,  for 
transportation  of  mails  on  railroads,  $45,054,- 
678;  for  rural  delivery,  $35,462,164;  for  com- 
pensation to  assistant  postmasters  and  clerks 
in  post-offices,  $34,853,764;  for  city  delivery, 
$^.760,310;  for  compensation  to  postmasters, 
$26,569,892;  for  railway  mail  service,  $18,352,- 
674.  The  Postmaster-General  in  his  annual  re- 
port makes  an  examination  Into  the  reason  for 
the  de6cit.  He  finda  that  the  two  great  sources 
of  loss  to  the  postal  revenues  are  second-class 
matter  and  rural  delivery.  The  loss  on  second- 
class  matter  haa  been  increasing  for  several 
years  until  it  now  amounts  to  more  than  $64,- 
000.000.  The  loss  from  rural  delivery  reaches 
nearly  $28,000,000  a year.  The  deficit  in  1009 
was  Increased  by  the  falling  off  in  business  as  a 
result  of  the  financial  depression.  The  Post- 
master-General states  that  measures  have  been 
adopted  in  conformity  with  President  Taft’s 
policy  of  retrenchment  and  that  these  measures 
are  being  put  into  effect  with  substantial  re- 
sults. As  a result  of  the  investigation  made 
during  1907-8,  it  was  possible  in  1909  to  show 
the  profit  or  loss  chargeable  in  1908  to  the 
handling  of  the  several  classes  of  mail  and  to 
tho  conduct  of  the  registry,  special  delivery  and 
money  order  scrvicea.  Tlic  most  striking  fact 
disclosed  by  the  statistics  gathered  for  this  in- 
vestigation was  the  tremendous  loss  on  accfuint 
of  the  second-class  mail,  w-hich  includes  the 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  poriodical 
publications.  While  this  class  of  mail  provides 
a revenue  of  little  more  than  one  cent  a |)ound, 
the  cost  to  the  government  of  its  hajidling  and 
transportation  averages  9.23  cents  a pountl.  The 
grow'tli  in  the  quantity  of  second-class  matter 
sent  through  the  mails  has  been  extraordinary 
in  recent  years.  It  amounted  in  1000  to  over 
700,000.000  pounds.  The  loss  on  second-class 
matter  was  greater  in  1908  than  the  profits 
on  all  classes  of  mail  combined,  and  it  excinnh'd 
the  total  amount  paid  the  railw’ays  for  mail 
transportation.  Magazines  and  other  periodical 
publications,  exclusive  of  daily  newspapers,  com- 
prise about  00  per  cent,  of  the  second-class  mail, 
the  magazines  alone  forming  a1>niit  20  per  cent. 
While  the  average  haul  of  magazines  proper  is 
over  1000  miles  and  that  of  other  classes  of 
periodicals,  not  including  daily  newspapers, 
ranges  from  5H0  to  over  1100  miles,  the  haul 
of  daily  newspapers,  which  comprise  about  40 
p«T  ct*nt.  of  the  second-class  mail  matter,  aver- 
ages less  than  .KM)  mfb‘s.  The  P«)Htmjister  fb‘n* 
eral  states  that  in  view  of  this  condition,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  how  far  the  length  of 
haul  Nhoiild  l*e  regarded  In  fixing  rates  of  post- 
age for  fW‘eond-clas8  matter.  He  mentions  three 
possible  plans  for  reducing  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing this  matter  by  the  government.  The  first 
is  that  maga/Jnes  and  periodicals  he  charged  a 
higher  rate  of  postage  than  newspapers;  the 
socoml,  the  establishment  of  a zone  system  under 
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which  a giv«*n  rate  will  bo  charped  to  all  points 
within  a cortain  radius  from  the  ofllce  of  mail* 
in)j.  and  a higher  rate  to  points  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  rone;  and  the  third  plan  discrim- 
inates liotweon  purely  reading  matter  and  mat- 
ter printed  for  advertising  purposes,  a higher 
rate  to  be  charged  on  the  latter.  Whate%*er 
plan  is  adopted  the  Poatroaster-Oeneral  declares 
that  some  substantial  advance  in  the  postage 
rate  on  such  material  should  Ite  made  in  order 
to  reduce  the  tremendous  losses  the  government 
revenues  are  now  siifTcring  from  these  source. 
He  appointed  in  the  early  part  of  1900  a special 
committee  of  departmental  officers  qualified  to 
deal  with  tlie  subject,  who  should  review  the 
information  collected  in  the  various  prior  In- 
vestigations. and  if  possible  devise  a practical 
method  of  reducing,  without  injury  to  the  public 
or  unfairness  to  the  publishers,  the  enormous 
losses  chargeable  to  this  class  of  mail.  The 
reports  of  this  committee  are  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  as  a guide  to  possible  legislation. 

RintAL  Free  Deli>'EBT.  On  June  30,  1909, 
40,628  rural  mutes  were  In  operation.  *^e  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  the  rural  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  on  that  date  were  $35,661,- 
034.  Compared  with  the  previous  year  there 
was  an  increase  of  1351  routes  and  $1,280,095 
in  expenses.  The  rural  carriers  handled  in  1909 
approximately  2.723.262.000  pieces  of  mail  and 
the  average  monthly  number  of  pieces  handled 
per  route  was  5608.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  rural  service  has  no  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  postal  establishment.  It  has 
grown  in  the  last  12  years  from  82  to  40,628 
routes  with  an  increase  in  annual  expenditure 
from  $1480  to  $35,601,034. 

Po8T-OrncE8  AXD  P08TMA8TEB8.  There  were 
in  the  Unit^  States  on  June  30,  1909,  00,144 
post-offices,  4888  stations  and  branches,  and 
541,043  money-order  offices.  The  value  of  the 
domestic  money  orders  issued  was  $491,074,844. 
and  international,  $76,754,802.  The  policy  of 
reappointment  of  presidential  postmasters  who 
have  proved  their  efficiency,  and  in  retaining 
postmasters  in  offices  of  the  fourth  class  so 
long  as  they  render  satisfactory  service,  has 
hail  a decidedly  beneficial  effect.  The  policy  in- 
volves the  requirement  that  the  postmaster  shall 
give  his  personal  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
offiee,  and  insure  his  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment in  Improving  the  service. 

The  Postmaster-General  recommends  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  statute  providing  for  the 
advancement  of  offices  to  the  presidential  class. 
He  recommends  also  that  postal  employees  re- 
ceive an  annual  leave  of  absence  of  30  days.  In 
regard  to  second-class  mail  he  recommends  the 
enactment  of  a provision  excluding  sample 
copies  from  the  pound  rate  privileges,  and  the 
passage  of  measures  to  discotirage  the  practice 
of  padding  sulMicription  lists  by  mailing  pub- 
licntinns  to  addresses  which  are  known  to  be 
undelivernble.  He  recommends  that  the  section 
passed  in  May.  1908,  and  not  retained  in  the 
lienai  code  adopted  March  4,  1909,  excluding 
from  the  mails,  matter  of  a character  to  incite 
arson,  murder  or  assassinations  be  rei^nacted. 

PEN8IO.N8 

The  total  numl>er  of  pensioners  on  the 
rolls  on  June  30,  1909,  was  940,194,  as 

compared  with  951,687  on  the  rolls  on  June 


30,  1908.  Tlic  total  gain  for  the  year  vu 
45,659  and  the  total  loss,  51.162,  nuking;  a 
net  loss  of  5493.  The  loss  by  death  duriog 
1909  was  48.312.  The  total  number  of  mm- 
vors  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  rolls  at  the  ekw 
of  the  year  was  503.961,  a decrease  of  27.0M 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  surviTori  of 
the  C^vil  War  whose  names  were  dropped  froo 
the  roll  on  account  of  death  during  the  yttr 
was  32,831.  There  were  on  the  rolls  on  Jnne 
30,  1909,  one  pensioner  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  a daughter ; 395  widows  of  pemoonen 
of  the  War  of  1812;  1744  survivors  and  2881 
widows  of  Indian  wars;  2459  survivors  and 
6633  widows  of  the  War  with  Mexico;  2I.M7 
invalids  of  the  War  with  Spain;  and  1159 
widows.  12,426  invalids  and  2648  widows  in 
the  regular  establishment.  The  total  disburs^ 
inents  for  pensions  during  the  year  was  1141,* 
073,703.  The  total  expenditures  including  cost 
of  maintenance  and  expenditures  of  the  Bumo, 
$164,826,287.  The  amount  paid  for  pensions 
in  the  fiscal  year  1009  was  the  largest  ever 
disbursed  for  pensions  in  one  year.  The  in- 
crease in  the  diabursemenis  was,  to  s great 
extent,  due  to  the  large  number  of  pensioners 
placed  on  the  roll  under  the  act  of  February 
6.  1907,  granting  $12,  $14,  and  $20  per  month 
to  survivors  of  the  War  with  Mexico  and  the 
Civil  War  on  reaching  the  ages  of  62,  70  and 
75  respectively.  The  Increase  iv  also  due  in 
part  to  pensions  granted  under  the  second  see 
tion  of  the  act  of  April  19,  1908,  to  widows 
of  persons  who  servea  in  the  Civil  War  with- 
ovt  regard  to  their  pecuniary  condition,  and 
the  increase  from  $8  to  $12  per  month  of  the 
rate  of  pension  of  certain  widows,  minor  chil- 
dren and  helpless  minors  granted  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act.  The  totaJ  numter  of  pen- 
sion certificates  issued  during  the  year  was  123,- 
742,  as  compared  with  328,676  issued  in  IWff. 
The  number  issued  in  1909  was  the  smallest  is* 
sued  in  any  year  since  1903.  During  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  S<^1 
pensions  were  granted  by  special  acts.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ten  original  military  bounty- 
land  warrants  were  issued,  granting  1560  seres 
of  land.  The  total  number  of  bounty-land  wsr- 
rants  issued  to  June  30,  1909,  was  598,678, 
amounting  to  $68,790,610. 

Tlie  only  pensioner  of  the  Revolutionary  Vfir 
was  Mrs.  Phml«  M.  Palmeter.  aged  88  years, 
of  Brookfield,  N.  Y.  She  was  pensioned  by  a 
special  act  of  Congress  as  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Wooley.  who  served  in  a New  Hamp- 
shire company.  The  last  surviving  pension^ 
soldier  of  the  War  of  1812  was  Hiram  CYonk, 
of  Ava,  N.  Y.,  who  died  May  13,  1905,  aged 
105  years  and  16  days. 

During  the  year  177,581  pension  claims  were 
adjudicated,  of  which  123,610  were  admitted. 
62,199  rejected  and  1772  approved  for  allow- 
ance in  which  no  certificates  were  issued  be 
cause  they  would  not  have  been  of  benefit  to 
the  applicants.  The  largest  number  of  beue 
ficiaries  of  any  State  was  in  Ohio,  where  92.- 
607  persons  drew  pensions  from  the  government 
Pennsylvania  is  second,  with  92.066.  New  Ynrk 
third,*  83,394,  Illinois  fourth,  66.402.  and  In- 
diana fifth,  57.042.  There  were  2631  pensioom 
who  were  residents  of  Canada,  580  of  Ge^ 
many,  460  of  Ireland.  371  of  England  ssd 
100  of  Mexico.  A total  of  5047  penslooen 
were  residents  of  foreign  countries  and  the 
amount  paid  to  them  was  $803,607. 
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The  inUI  amount  of  penniona  paid  to  aoldiera, 
ftailora  and  marinoa,  their  widowa,  minor  chil* 
dren  and  dependent  relativea  on  aceount  of 
military  and  naval  service  since  the  foundation 
ot  the  j?overnment  is  aa  follows:  War  of  the 
Revolution  (estimated),  $70,(X)0,000;  War  of 
1812  (service  pensions),  $45,757,396;  Indian 
Wars  (service  pensions),  $9,905,000;  War  with 
Mexico  (service  pensions),  $42,402,784;  Civil 
War,  $3,686,401,840;  War  with  Spain  and  in- 
surrection in  the  Philippine  lalandff,  $26,383,- 
805;  regular  establishment,  $15,507,028;  un- 
classified, $16,484,040,  or  a total  of  $3,913,082,* 
513.  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  Vespasian 
Warner,  resigned  from  office  in  November.  1009, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  L.  Davenport. 

Patekts 

There  were  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1900,  02,800  applications  for 
registration  of  trade-marks;  1(K)1  applications 
for  patents  for  desiOTS;  102  applications  for  re* 
issues  of  patents;  7509  applications  for  regis- 
tration of  trade-marks;  1001  applications  for 
registration  of  labels;  and  3.38  applications  for 
registration  of  prints,  or  a total  of  73.026. 
The  number  of  patents  granted  in  trade-marks, 
labels  and  prints  registered  in  1009  was  40,- 
772.  The  applications  for  patents  for  inven- 
tions increased  over  1008  by  between  4000 
and  5000  cases.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
in  his  annual  report  points  out  the  necessity 
of  proviuoD  for  a new  building  in  which  am- 
ple room  will  be  afforded  properly  and 
promptly  to  transact  the  business  or  the  office. 

present  facilities  for  the  work  are  entirely 
inadequate.  Provision  was  made  bp  Congress 
for  the  additional  office  of  First  Aasistant  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  beginning  July  1,  1909. 
During  1009  a treaty  was  rregotiatM  with 
Germany  which  confers  great  benefits  upon  the 
American  inventor.  The  patent  laws  of  nearly 
all  the  foreign  countries  contain  a clause  pro- 
viding that  if  an  invention  is  not  *'  worked,** 
that  is,  manufactured  or  practiced  in  such  a 
country  within  a certain  period  ranging  from 
two  to  four  years,  the  patent  may  be  annulled. 
This  treaty  with  Germany  provides  that  the 
working  of  a patent  in  one  of  the  contracting 
countries  will  have  the  same  force  and  effect, 
so  far  as  avoiding  the  revocation  of  the  patent 
is  concerned,  as  if  it  had  been  worked  in  the 
country  in  which  the  patent  was  panted. 
This  treaty  practically  assures  to  American  in- 
ventors the  protection  of  their  rights  in  Ger- 
many during  the  full  period  for  which  the 
German  patent  is  issueu,  contingent  only  on 
the  working  of  tlie  invention  in  one  of  the  two 
countries. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $10,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Projierty,  to  bo  held  in 
Bern,  Switzerland,  probably  in  May,  1011. 
The  meeting  of  this  union  is  most  important 
to  the  interests  of  American  inventors  and 
manufacturers.  The  21  nations  which  are  ad- 
herents to  this  union  will  be  represented  by 
delegates  having  full  power  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments in  resiH-ct  to  reciprocal  protection  of 
patents,  designs,  trade-marks,  and  industrial 
models,  which  when  ratified  by  their  respective 
governments  would  have  the  force  of  treaties. 
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Declarations  of  intention  to  the  number 
of  143,112  were  filed  with  the  clerks  of 
courts  exercising  naturalization  jurimlietion 
during  the  fiscal  year  1009.  This  was 
an  increase  of  6487  over  the  number  applying 
in  1908.  Of  those  filed  in  1909,  282  were  by 
native-born  Americans,  who,  having  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  returned 
and  took  the  preliminary  step  towards  resuming 
their  original  status.  There  was  a decrease  of 
1700  in  the  number  of  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion filed,  the  totals  for  1908  and  1909  lieing  re- 
spectively 43,878,  and  42,178.  The  number  of  cer- 
tificates of  naturalization  issued,  however,  shows 
an  increase  of  11,820,  the  total  in  1009  being 
37,377,  against  25,517  in  1908,  while  there  was 
an  increase  ol  practically  lOO  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  petitioners  who  were  denied  citizen- 
ship. Tlie  denials  in  most  instances  were  based 
ratner  on  the  failures  of  petitioners  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  than  of  the 
lack  of  necessary  qualifications.  During  the 
year  the  number  of  courts  exercising  naturali- 
zation jurisdiction  increased  150  or  from  2244 
to  2304.  This  increase  was  confined  altogether 
to  State  courts. 

Under  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  natur- 
alization law,  prosecutions  were  instituted  in 
35  cases,  with  the  result  that  in  7 cases  fines 
were  imposed,  and  in  6 jail  sentences  were 
inflicted,  while  5 resulted  in  acquittal  and  17 
were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Census  BniCAU 

During  1009  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Issued  27  publications,  10  being  reports  of 
some  magnitude  and  17  bulletins  and  pam- 
phlets. The  Bureau  issues  annually  statis- 
tics on  the  following  subjects;  Official  sta- 
tistics of  cities  containing  over  30,000  inhabi- 
tants; statistics  of  pnning.  consumption  and 
stocks  of  cotton:  vital  fedatistics  of  those  States 
and  cities  which  maintain  a system  of  regis- 
tration of  births  and  deaths,  and  statistics  of 
forest  products',  collected  and  published  in  co- 
operation with  the  forest  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  During  the  year  a 
census  of  religious  bodies  relating  to  the  year 
1906  was  completed  and  the  results  published 
in  a bulletin.  The  Bureau  also  completed  an 
investigation  of  electrical  industries  covering 
the  year  1907.  A special  report  was  also  issued 
on  industrial  districts  and  a report  entith'd 
A Century  of  Population  (Jroteth  from  the  Firet 
Census  of  the  United  8tate»  to  the  Twelfth,  1790 
fo  lifOO.  This  report  contains  a complete  anal- 
ysis of  the  available  data  regarding  the  first 
census  of  the  United  States,  much  of  which 
has  not  been  published  hitherto.  The  Bureau 
also  nearly  completed  the  work  of  the  fisheries 
statistics  and  published  preliminary  bulletins 
covering  several  of  the  States.  Much  of  the 
time  of  the  census  employees  during  the  year 
was  devoted  to  preparations  for  the  13tli  census. 
Tlie  creation  of  a permanent  (Vnsus  Bureau 
has  proved  a great  advantage  in  facilitating 
such  preparation  and  avoiding  the  cxci'ssive 
haste  whica  was  necessary  formerly  when  the 
entire  census  force  had  to  be  organized  anew 
between  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  riuisiia 
act  of  Congress  and  tlic  actual  enumerntinn. 

On  May  26.  S.  N.  I).  North,  Director  of  the 
Census,  resigned  his  position  and  was  succeeded 
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by  E.  Dana  Diirand  nf  Californio.  The  rea!g> 
nation  of  Director  North  woa  the  culmination 
of  friction  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  which  bcfrnn  before  Secretary  Nagel 
aaaiimed  charge  of  tlte  Department  in  March. 
It  waa  aascr.ted  by  mlminiatrative  ofRciala  that 
Mr.  North  endeavored  to  excrciae  a degree  of 
independenoe  which,  while  not  leasening  the 
reaponeihility  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
nnd  Lalmr  for  acts  dune  by  the  Director  of 
the  Census,  virtually  nullified  the  Secretary's 
authority  over  the  Census  Dureau.  The  imme* 
diate  cause  of  Mr.  Korth’a  resignation  was  a 
report  made  to  Presitlent  Taft  by  Secretary 
Nagel  in  regard  to  conditions  in  the  Census 
Dureau  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  Director 
North  toward  Mr.  Nagel. 

On  July  2.  Congress  passed  bills  for  the  tak* 
ing  of  the  census  of  1010.  One  bill  appropriates 
$10,000,000  ^r  the  taking  of  the  census,  white 
another  presents  the  qualifications  of  the  cen* 
■us  takers.  In  the  winter  of  1008  President 
Roosevelt  vetoed  a bill  which  provided  for  the 
taking  of  the  census,  but  which  omitted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  the  clerks  and  other 
employees  by  com^titive  examination  under 
the  Civil  Service.  In  the  bills  passed  this  de- 
fect was  remedied.  In  order  that  the  employ- 
ees may  not  be  composed  disproportionately  of 
ix^rsons  who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
it  was  provided  that  the  appointees  selected 
for  the  work  must  actually  have  lived  for  at 
least  one  year  in  the  Stato  from  which  they 
are  named.  In  a letter  to  Secretary  Nagel 
on  August  16,  President  Taft  showed  his  in- 
tention of  keeping  the  work  of  gathering  the 
census  from  tnc  hands  of  political  spoilsmen. 
He  declared  tnat  “ any  man  engaged  in  taking 
the  l:Uh  census  who  engages  in  politics  !n  any 
way  will  immediately  l>e  dismissed  from  the 
aerviee.”  The  President  ordered  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  I^bor  and  the  Director  of  the 
Census  to  embody  in  the  regulations  governing 
the  taking  of  the  census,  rules  carrying  this 
condition  into  effect.  While  300  or  more  super- 
visors  will  have  the  appointment  of  the  enu- 
merators. these  supervisors  themselves  are  to 
be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  United 
StatM  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  President  that  the 
personal  qualifications  of  these  appointees  be 
carefully  inquired  into.  Neither  supervisors 
nor  enumerators  must  serve  on  a committee, 
make  political  addresses,  solicit  funds  or  in 
anv  wav  use  their  influence  for  a party  or  a 
nationaf.  State  or  local  candidate  in  any  elec- 
tion. The  penalty  for  the  infringement  of  this 
rule  is  instant  dismiKsal. 

The  principal  respects  in  which  the  13th 
Census  act  differs  from  that  provided  for  the 
12th  census  are  as  follows:  First,  the  present 
act  provides  for  a census  of  mining  statistics 
in  1010,  while  a census  of  mining  was  not  taken 
in  1000  but  was  taken  in  1002;  second,  the 
13th  ('ensus  act  makes  no  provision  for  special 
statistics  of  births  and  deaths  during  the  cen- 
sus year  as  was  required  at  the  12th  census. 
It  had  been  found  impossible  to  secure  actual 
statistics  of  births  and  deaths  by  census 
nv’thods,  nnd  the  Census  Rureau  now  confines 
itself  to  the  publication  of  annual  statistics 
covering  those  arena  in  which  State  and  politi- 
cal gt>vernments  maintain  an  efficient  r»>gistra- 
lion  system;  third,  the  census  of  population 
is  to  he  taken  In  April  instead  of  June  as  for- 


merly, largely  for  the  reason  that  fewer  people 
are  absent  from  their  homes  in  April  than  in 
June;  fourth,  the  cenms  of  manufactures  and 
mining  are  to  cover  the  calendar  year  1910, 
while  by  the  12tb  Census  act  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning manufactures  covered  the  fiscal  year 
of  each  concern  endin|t  next  preceding  June  1, 
1900,  but  practically  in  most  cases  covered  the 
year  1899;  fifth,  the  act  provides  for  the  aj>- 
pointment  of  a temporary  clerical  force  neces- 
sary for  census  work  after  Civil  Service  exam- 
ination, which  was  not  required  by  previous 
acts. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  Bureau  eompleted 
its  designs  and  models  for  a punching  machine 
and  a tabulating  machine  to  be  used  for  han- 
dling the  population  statistics  in  1910  and  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  for  300  of  the  punch- 
ing and  100  of  the  tabulating  machines.  These 
machines  will  enable  each  operator  to  turn  out 
a much  larger  number  of  cards  than  was  possi- 
ble during  the  12th  census. 

Canrvrr 

The  election  of  Elihu  Root,  Secretary 
of  State,  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear, 
to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  New  Vork 
Legislature  (see  New  Yobk)  made  the  position 
vacant.  On  January  26,  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  Robert  Bacon,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  under  Secretary  Root,  to  fill  the  office 
for  the  remainder  of  the  administration.  Mr. 
Bacon  was  sworn  into  office  on  January  27  and 
John  Callan  0'l.auglilin  was  sworn  in  aa  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Slate.  These  officials 
served  until  the  incoming  of  President  Tail’s 
cabinet. 

President  Taft  did  not  complete  the  selection 
of  the  mcml>er8  of  his  Cabinet  until  late  in 
February.  The  Cabinet  officers  as  finally  cho<«eD 
were  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State.  Philander 
Chase  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania;  S^retarv  of 
the  Treasury.  Franklin  MaeVeagh,  of  Illinois; 
Secretary  of  War,  J.  M.  Dickinson  of  W’ashing- 
ton;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  George  von  L 
Meyer,  of  Massachusetts;  Secretary  of  the  To- 
tcrior,  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  of  XVnshington; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Janies  \ViIson.  of 
Iowa;  Postmaster-General,  Frank  II.  ITitchenck, 
of  Ohio;  Attornev-General.  George  W.  W’icker- 
sham,  of  New  York;  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
merco  and  Ijibor,  Charles  Nagel,  of  Sfiasouri. 

Shortly  after  Senator  Knox  had  consented 
to  become  Socrctarj’  of  State  in  President  Taft’a 
Cabinet,  it  was  discovered  that  by  a proviaion 
of  the  constitution  he  waa  ineligible  for  the 
office.  Tliis  provision  provides  that  “ no  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  shall  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  have  been  created  or  the 
emoluments  thereof  which  shall  have  be«n  in- 
creased during  such  time."  During  Senator 
Knox’s  term  in  the  Senate,  the  salary  of  the 
S«*cn-tnry  of  State  had  been  advanced  from 
$8,000  to  $12,000.  Under  the  provision  stated 
almve,  he  could  not,  therefore,  hold  the  office. 
In  order  to  nullify  the  effects  of  this  provi- 
sion  a bill  was  immediately  introduced  into 
the  S<*nate  to  reduce  the  Milary  of  the  fVere- 
tary  of  State  from  $12,000  to  $8,000.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  this  bill  without  a dissenting  vx>te. 
A similar  measure  was  introduced  into  the 
House,  and  some  oppovition  having  develop^ 
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a trlc^am  waa  aont  by  Mr.  Taft  to  the  Senate 
and  House  leaders,  urging  tbc  enactment  of 
leijialation  to  overcome  the  constitutional  ob- 
jections. The  minority  of  the  House  insisted 
that  the  Senate's  action  did  not  nullify  the 
value  of  the  constitutional  clause,  but  the 
measure  was  passed  according  to  the  action 
of  the  .Senate,  and  the  bill  was  immediately 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt.  A few  days 
later  it  was  discovered  that  the  legislative, 
Executive  and  Judicial  bill,  pending  bt'fore 
Congress,  contained  a provision  carrying  $12,- 
000  for  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  bill  was  before*  the  House  on  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Conference.  As  there  had 
been  no  disagreement  aa  to  the  item  relating 
to  the  State  Department,  the  conferees  were 
without  authority  to  reduce  the  salary  provided 
for  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  disagree  to  the  conference  report 
and  to  direct  the  Committee  on  Conference  to 
take  notice  of  the  item  in  question  and  to 
change  it  to  conform  to  the  expression  of  the 
House  on  the  subject.  Tliis  was  done  and  the 
Senate  also  agreed.  This  action  removed  any 
constitutional  obj^ection  to  Mr.  Knox’s  becom- 
ing Secretary  of  State.  , 

Several  new  bureaus  w’cre  created  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  by  Senator  Knox.  A new 
ofiloer  to  be  known  as  the  Counselor  of  the 
Department  of  State  was  provided  for,  and 
Henry  M.  Hoyt,  formerly  Solicitor-General  of 
the  United  States,  was  appointed.  Two  experts 
were  added  to  the  existing  Ilurcau  of  Trade 
Relations  to  collect  informollon  concerning  for- 
eign markets;  bureaus  of  Far  Eastern  AtTairs, 
of  Ijitin-American  Affairs  and  of  Information 
were  formed.  At  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
$lOO,000  was  appropriated  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  investigate  trade  conditions 
in  foreign  markets  and  for  other  purposes.  At 
the  last  session  of  the  GOth  Congress  the  Senate 
made  provision  for  a new  Secretary  and  a 
Fourth  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  These 

Srovisions  were,  however,  thrown  out  by  the 
ouse. 

For  changes  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  dip- 
lomatic service  see  paragraph  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice, and  for  records  of  the  different  depart- 
ments during  the  year  see.  in  general,  the  para- 
graphs under  the  historical  section  of  U.mted 
States,  and  especially,  Admiritafrafion. 

Diplomatic  SrancE 

A new  plan  of  promotion  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  was  introduced  early  in  1000 
by  Mr.  Huntington  Wilson,  First  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  President.  Under  this  plan  secretary- 
ships in  the  diplomatic  service  are  to  be  classi- 
fied accfjrding  to  their  relative  importanec,  and 
an  efficiency  record  is  to  be  kept  of  every  officer 
in  the  bervire,  so  that  there  may  he  no  promo- 
tion except  upon  well  established  efficiency,  and 
that  tlierc  may  be  no  retention  except  upon  the 
maintenance  of  an  average  high  standard  of 
cfllciency.  In  addition  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  directed  to  report  from  time  to  time  to 
the  President  the  names  of  those  who  have 
sliown  special  capacity.  Tlie  initial  appoint- 
ments to  secretaryships  are  to  W made  only 
to  the  lowest  grades,  tiiat  is  to  say.  to  the  third 
wcorctaryship  of  an  cnihussy.  second  secretary- 
ship  of 'a  legation,  or  secretaryship  where  the 


legation  has  but  ono  secretary.  Vacancies  in 
the  higher  classes  are  henceforth  to  be  filled 
solely  Dy  promotion.  These  regulations  are  a 
continuation  of  the  policy  begun  by  President 
Cleveland  and  continued  under  President  Roose- 
velt. President  Roosevelt  issued  an  executive 
order  providing  for  examinations  for  entrance 
in  lower  diplomatic  grades  in’  1005,  and  ap- 
pointments were  maoc  to  the  higher  grades 
from  the  lower  whenever  possible.  More  ex- 
tended examinations  were  also  established  by 
Secretary  Knox  and  confirmed  by  President 
Taft.  Both  the  Examining  Board  and  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  for  the  written  examinations 
have  been  enlarged,  and  an  oral  and  physical 
examination  have  been  added.  The  subjects  on 
which  candidates  are  examine<l  are  as  follows: 

International  law,  diplomatic  usage,  and  a 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language 
other  than  English,  to  wit,  French,  Spanish  or 
German ; the  natural,  industrial,  ami  commer- 
cial resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  especiolly  with  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  and  extending  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries;  Ameri- 
can history,  government,  and  institutions,  and 
the  modern  Histories  since  1850  of  Europe, 
Latin  America  and  the  Far  East.  The  ora! 
examination  is  to  determine  the  candidate’s 
alertness,  general  contemporary  information, 
and  a natural  fitness  for  the  service,  including 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  qualifications,  char- 
acter, address,  and  general  eaucation,  and  good 
command  of  English.  In  the  determination  of 
the  final  rating,  written  and  oral  readings  are 
to  be  of  equ(u  weight,  and  the  physical  ex- 
amination will  be  supplemental.  So  person 
with  a general  rating  of  less  than  80  out  of 
100  is  to  be  eligible.  The  age  limits  are  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  fifty  years.  Eligible  can- 
didates arc  to  be  certified  to  the  Secretary,  and 
remain  on  the  list  two  years. 

With  the  incoming  of  a new  administration 
there  were  bound  to  I>c  many  important  changes 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  such  changes 
took  place  during  the  year.  One  of  the  earliest 
official  acts  of  President  Taft  was  to  offer  to 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity the  Ambassadorship  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  President  Eliot,  however,  was 
obliged  to  refuse  the  offer,  urging  his  advanced 
age  and  disinclination  to  enter  into  active 
diplomatic  service.  Mr.  WTiitelaw  Reid,  who 
has  been  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
since  1005,  continued  to  fill  that  post  during 
the  first  year  of  President  Taft's  administra- 
tion. and  nothing  was  said  aa  to  his  being  suc- 
ceeded by  another  representative.  An  appoint- 
ment of  President  Taft’s  which  was  generally 
approved,  was  that  of  Oscar  S.  Straus  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  to  succeed  John  G.  A. 
I^eishman  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Italy.  Mr.  Straus  had  twice 
before  represented  the  United  States  at  Con- 
stantinople. No  less  important  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  William  VN’.  Rockhill  aa  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia  to  succeed  John  W.  Riddle  o 
Minnesota,  who  had  liecn  Ambassador  sin 
IPOO.  Mr.  Rockhill  at  the  time  of  his 
pointment  was  Minister  to  China,  whe 
performed  efficient  service  and  became  i 
with  Far  Eastern  affairs.  Ue  was 
as  especially  qualified  to  represent  t 
States  at  St.  Petersburg  on  aci 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  questi 
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and  of  thi>  attitude  of  Runsia  toward  China. 
Tito  post  of  AmhaHiiudor  to  France  waa  piven  to 
Robert  Racon,  siicceedinp  Henry  White,  who, 
after  hlHnj;  the  post  since  ibOtS,  resigned  in 
loop  from  the  Uiploniatic  Service.  John  G. 
A.  I.eistiman,  since  IDOU  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
waa  appointed  Ambassador  to  Italy.  auecetMling 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  who  resigned  from  the  aerv* 
ice.  Henry  I.ane  Wilson,  who,  since  1005,  had 
lKs*n  Minister  to  Relgium.  was  promotwl  to  be 
Ambnssachir  to  Mexico,  to  succt'ed  David  E. 
Thompson,  who  resigned  from  the  Diplomatic 
Service.  Richard  C.  Kerens  of  Missouri,  a well- 
known  business  man  and  politician,  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary,  suc- 
ceeding Charles  S,  Francis.  The  other  emboa- 
sics.  Rrazil,  Germany  and  Japan  remained  the 
same. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  the  appoint- 
ments to  countries  represented  by  Ministers 
was  that  of  William  J.  Calhoun  to  be  Minister 
to  China  to  succeed  W.  W.  Rockhill,  who,  as 
noted  above,  was  transferred  to  the  Embassy 
at  St.  Petersburg.  President  Taft’s  first  choice 
for  the  position  of  Minister  to  China  was 
Charles  R.  Crane  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Crane  ac- 
ceptix!  the  portfolio  and  was  preparing  to  leave 
thra  country  to  take  up  his  duties  when  he 
was  recalled  from  San  Francisco  by  a tele- 
pam  from  Secretary  Knox,  and  following  an 
interview  with  that  ofticial,  he  presented  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted.  A fuller  dis- 
cussion of  this  episode  wiu  be  found  in  the 
article  U.nited  States,  paragraph,  Adminuitra- 
tion.  Henry  Clay  Ide,  formerly  Governor  of 
the  Philippines,  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Snain,  succeeding  William  M,  Collier  of  New 
York,  who  had  served  in  that  position  since 
1905.  Charles  P.  Hryan  was  transferred  from 
Portugal  to  Belgium,  succHnling  Henry  L.  Wil- 
son, who  became  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  An 
important  appointment  was  thst  of  H.  Percival 
Dodge,  formerly  Minister  to  Salvador,  to  suc- 
ceed Samuel  Gummero  as  Minister  to  Morocco. 
Among  changes  in  the  South  American  service 
were  appointments  of  Charles  H.  Sherrill  of 
New  York.  Minister  to  Argentina  to  succeed 
Spencer  F.  Eddy;  Elliott  Northcott.  of  West 
Virginia,  to  Colombia  as  successor  to  Thomas 
C.  l3awson.  who  s-ucceeded  J«»hn  Hicks  as  United 
States  Minister  to  Chile.  A Minister  was  sent 
to  Paraguay  for  the  first  time. 

For  the  most  part  the  foreign  Ambassadors 
to  the  United  States  remained  the  same  dur- 
ing the  year.  There  were,  however,  several  im- 
>rlant  changes.  A new  Turkish  Ambassador, 
iissein  Kiazim  Bey,  was  appointed  to  suceecHl 
Munji  Bey,  to  whom  were  temporarily  assigned 
the  duties  of  Acting  Minister  at  Washin^on, 
following  the  recall  on  August  11,  1908,  of 
Mehmcnl  Ali  Bey.  Hussein  Kiazim  Bey  was 
the  first  Turkish  Ambassador  accredited  to  this 
country,  although  the  American  representative 
at  Constantinople  has  had  amhassndoriul  rank 
for  several  years.  Baron  Kogoro  Takahira  was 
recalled  from  the  Ambassadorship  of  Japan  by 
the  .Japanese  government  and  Baron  Vasuga 
Uehi«la  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Refior  F. 
L.  de  la  Barra  became  Mexican  Ambassador  to 
the  Ignited  Slates,  succeeding  Enriq»>e  C.  Creel, 
who  had  served  since  1907.  S<*fior  do  la  Burra 
was  birmerly  Mexican  Minister  to  B<‘lgium. 
He  had  also  served  as  Minister  to  Argentina. 
With  these  exceptions  the  Amifassadors  of  for- 
eign countries  remained  the  sudk'  during  the 


year.  Among  the  ministers  there  were  lerenl 
important  changes.  Tlte  most  interestii^  of 
these  as  well  as  perhaps  the  most  inip>rtant 
was  the  recall  of  Dr.  \Vu  Ting-Fang,  Mini*ter 
from  ('hina  since  1908.  This  is  tlte  second  tia;e 
Dr.  Wu  has  l>een  recalled  from  his  poet  as 
Minister  to  the  United  States.  He  first  sp- 
p«>ured  in  that  capacity  in  1897  and  immedi- 
ately became  one  of  tlie  most  picturesque  figum 
in  the  diplomatic  corps.  He  had  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  and  his  ready 
wit  and  genial  characteristics  made  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  diplomatic  represents- 
lives  to  the  United  States.  In  1902  he  wai 
suddenly  recalled  and  again  appointed  in  1901 
He  was  succeeded  by  Chang  Yin  Tang,  who  is 
said  to  be  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  policy 
of  adopting  Western  ideas  in  China.  General 
Carlos  Gareia  Velez  succeeded  Gonzalo  dc 
Quesado  as  Minister  from  C'uba  to  the  United 
States.  The  Msrquis  of  Villalobar  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  from  Spain  to  succeed  RamOn 
Pifia,  and  Dr.  Paul  Ritter  became  Minister 
from  Switzerland  to  succeed  Iam  Vogel.  Diplo- 
matic relations  with  Venezuela,  which  in  190)1 
ceased  as  a result  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
United  States  government  with  President  Castro, 
were  resumed  m 1909  on  the  settlement  of  this 
question  by  the  administration  of  President 
Gomez.  William  W.  Russell  was  app»inted 
United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela  and  Don 
P.  Ezequiel  Rajas  became  Venezuelan  Minister 
to  the  United  States.  On  page  737  will  be  found 
a list  of  representatives  of  the  United  State* 
to  foreign  countries  and  a list  of  the  repre- 
sentatives accredited  to  the  United  States  in 
1009. 

CoresuLAB  Sebvice 

Early  in  President  Taft’s  administration. 
Secretary  Knox  took  steps  in  the  plans 
for  Consular  Service  reorganization.  In  June 
he  made  public  a list  of  fifty  changes. 
Of  these  27  were  promotions,  and  23  were  sp- 
pointmenta  of  new  men.  The  most  important 
change  was  in  the  office  of  Consul-General  at 
Ix>ndon.  This  ofiice  has  hitherto  been  given  to 
some  prominent  party  worker  and  has  been  re- 
garded as  a political  office.  Senator  Knox  took 
it  from  this  category  and  placed  it  for  the  first 
time  among  the  offices  to  be  filled  from  the 
consular  ranks.  John  L.  Griffiths  of  Indiana 
was  made  Consul-General.  This  action  is  as- 
surance that  the  entire  consular  service  is  to 
be  made  a permanent  institution,  and  thst 
all  tiie  high  offices  arc  to  be  filled  by  persons 
promoted  from  lower  consular  offices.  All  the 
new  appointments  were  based  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a standard  of  character,  ability 
and  efficiency. 

Tbe  United  States  Representatives  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  world  in  1909,  including  tbe 
changes  made  by  Secretary  Knox,  as  indicated 
alx>ve,  were  as  follows:  ConsVls-Gknebal-at- 

Labqe,  George  H.  Murphy  for  North  America, 
including  Mexico  and  the  Bermudas;  Fleming 
D.  Cheshire  fur  Eastern  Asia,  including  Straits 
Settlements,  Australia.  Oceania  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Paciflr;  Albert  R.  Morawetz.  South 
America,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies  and 
Curasao;  Alfred  L,.  M.  Gottschalk  for  European 
Asia,  the  Balkan  States,  Greece.  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  India,  ns  far  ns  the  western  frontier 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Africa;  Heat>a 
W.  Harris  for  Europe,  except  European  Asia, 
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Ac<?redUod  by  United 
Country  States 

Austrin-Hunirary Richard  C.  Kerens,  Mo., 

Hrasli  Irvins  B.  Dudley.  Cal., 

France Kol>ert  Bacon,  Mumm., 

Germany l>avld  J.  Hill,  N.  Y., 

Grent  BrUuIn Wi"hllelaw  Reid.  N.  Y„ 

Italy John  Q.  A.  Lelehman,  Pn., 

Japan Thomas  J.  O’llrien.  Mich., 

Mexico Henry  Wilson,  Wash., 

Russia W.  W.  RockhlU,  D.  C., 

Turkey Oscar  IL  Struus.  N.  Y., 


Accreditcil  to  I’nited  States 
1D09  Baron  Ilonirelmillior  von  HenKon'Ar.  .1902 


iyi)6  Jmi(|Uim  Nabuco  .IHOS 

1909  J.  J.  JuHNerand 1903 

1908  Count  Johann  Heinrich  von  BernK> 

torff 1908 

1905  James  Bryce  1907 

1909  Edmundu  Mayor  dcs  Planches lyofi 

1907  Baron  YnsuKft  I'chlda  1909 

1909  Dun  Francisco  de  la  Barra 11K19 

1909  Baron  Rosen  1906 

1909  Hussein  KUulm  Bey  1909 


Ministers  Plenipotentiary 


Argentine  Republic. . .Charles  H.  Sherrill,  N.  T.,  1909 

Belj^um  Charles  P.  Bryan,  111..  1909 

Bulivla ..James  F.  Stutesman,  Ind.,  1908 

Chile Henr>‘  P.  Fletcher.  Pa.,  1909 

China W.  J.  Calhoun,  UL*  1909 

Colombia Elliott  Northcolt,  W.  Va..,  1909 

Costa  Rica William  L.  Merry,  Cal.^^  1897 

Cuba.. John  B.  Jackson,  N.  J.,  1909 

Denmark Maurice  F.  Egan.  D.  C.,  1907 

Elcuador William  C.  Fox.  N.  J.,  1907 

•Greece Georife  IL  M<jses.  1907 

Guatemala..... William  F.  Sands,  1909 

Haiti Henry  W.  Fumlss,  Ind.,  1906 

H<tndiiras Fenton  R.  McCreery,  Mich.,  1906 

Miirocco 11*  Fercival  DodKC.  Mass..  1909 

tNetherlands Arthur  M.  Beaupre,  111..  1908 

Nicamsua  1909 

Norway Herbert  H.  D,  Peirce.  Mass.,  1906 

Panama R.  8.  R.  Hitt,  lUu  1906 

Paraguay  E.  V.  Morjran,  N.  Y.,  1909. 

Persia Charles  W.  Russell,  D.  C..  1909 

Peru I„eslle  Oomha.  Ky.,  1906 

PurtuKnl Henry  T.  Gage.  Cal.,  1909 

IRumanla John  R.  Carter,  1909. 

Salvador William  F.  Sands.  D.  C.,  1909 

Siam Hamilton  Kins,  Mich.,  1903 

8p.aln Henry  C.  Ide.  Vt.,  1909 

Sweden .Cluirles  tL  Graves,  Sflnn.,  1906 

llUruifuay Edward  G.  O’Brien.  N.  Y.,  1906 

Venexiiela .William  W.  Russell.  1909 

SwiUerland L.  8.  Swenson.  Minn.,  1909 


Don  Eplf.inlo  Portela  . 
Count  de  Hlareng^hlen  . 
Don  Iirnacio  Calderon  . 

Don  Anibal  Cru* 

ChanR  Yin  Tanj? 

Don  Enrique  Cortes 

Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo 

Gen.  Carlos  Vele* 

Count  Mollke  

I.<ut8  Felipe  Carbo 

L.  A.  Corumllas  

Lula  Toledo  Herrarte.. 
H.  f^uleus  Sannon.... 
Dr.  Luis  Lasa  


Jonkherr  J.  Loudon  1908 


O.  Gude  1908 

C.  C.  Aroaemena  1909 

General  Mortexn  Kahn  1905 

Felipe  Pnrdo  1905 

VUcounto  dc  Alte  1903 


.1905 

.1909 

1904 

1908 

.1909 

19U6 

,1M99 

.1909 

1908 
1906 

1906 

1907 

1909 

1908 


Federico  Mejia  1907 

Phya  Akharaj  Vnmdhara  1901 

Marquis  of  VfUalobar  1909 

Herman  de  I^Kcrcrants  1907 

Dr.  Paul  Ritter  1909 

Lule  Melian  I.<aflnur  1907 

IXm  P.  Exequiel  Rajas  1909 


Ministebh  Resident  and  Conscls 


Dominican  Republic Horace  Q.  Knowles.  Del.,  1909. 

Liberia Ernest  Lyon,  Md.,  1909 


Diplomatic  Aoents 


Bulgaria John  R.  Carter,1909 

Ktf>'pl Peter  A.  Jay,  N.  Y.,  1909 


• Accredited  also  to  Montenegro, 
t Accredited  also  to  Luxemburg. 

the  Balkan  States  and  Greece.  Citier  or 
Kt^ROpR:  Au.^tria:  Vienna,  Charles  Denby;  Buda* 
nest.  Paul  Nash;  Prajiue,  .Jn!«*ph  B.  Brittain; 
Belgium:  Antwerp.  Henry  \V.  Diederich;  Brus* 
sels,  Ethelbert  Watts;  lX*nmark:  Copenhagim, 
Wallace  C.  Bond;  France:  Paris.  Frank  IL 
Mason;  B<irdeaux,  Alfred  K.  Moe;  Havre,  James 
E.  Dunning;  Marseilles,  Alphonse  Gaulin;  Ger- 
man Empire:  Berlin,  Alexander  M.  Thackera; 
Bremen,  \V’iliiam  T.  Fee;  Hamburg.  Roliert  T, 
Skinner:  Great  Britain:  Tx>ndon.  John  L.  Grif- 
fiths; Birmingham.  AUnTt  Halstead;  Dublin, 
Edwin  E.  Adams;  Edinburgh.  Rufus  Fleming; 
Glasgow,  .Tohn  M.  McCann;  Liverpo<»!.  Horace 
Washington;  Manchester,  Church  Howe; 
Greece:  Athena,  George  Horton;  Italy:  Rome, 


t Accredited  also  to  Scrvla. 

II  Accredited  also  to  Pantguay. 

('hapman  Coleman;  Naples,  Caspar  R.  Crownin- 
shield;  Florence,  Jerome  A.  Quay;  Netherlands: 
Amsterdam,  Henry  IL  Morgan;  Rotterdam, 
Soren  Listoe;  Norway;  ChriHitana.  Henry  Bor- 
dewich;  Pt>rtugal:  Lislnm,  Tyiiiis  IL  Aymt^; 
Rumania:  Buchnr(*st.  Roland  B.  Harvey;  Rus- 
sia; Moscow,  John  IL  Snodgrass;  St,  Peters- 
burg. Ja<*oh  E.  Conner;  Spain:  Madrid,  ('harles 
L.  Hoover;  Barcelona.  Krank  D.  Hill;  Sweden: 
Stfwkholm.  Edwin  D.  Winslow;  Sw'itxerland; 
Bern,  Gtsirge  Heimnnl;  Turkey:  Constantino- 

ple. Edward  IL  O/mun:  Alexandria,  David  R. 
Hireh;  Cairo,  Txxiis  M.  Tddings.  Cities  op 
Asia:  Chinn:  Shanghai.  Amos  P.  W’ilder;  Can- 
ton, I.CO  A.  Bergholz;  Harliin.  Roger  S.  Green; 
Tientsin,  Samuel  S.  Knabenshue;  Ja|>an:  Yoko- 
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hama,  Thoitina  Sunmiona;  Kol*p.  Dnviii  F.  Wil- 
bur; Kor^a:  S<^ul,  (ii'orgc  H.  Scidraore.  Cities 
or  ('RNTftAL  ANi>  Sorni  America:  Hraril;  Kio 
tie  Janeiro,  CJeorjie  K.  Anderwin;  Chile:  Valpar- 
aiso. Alfred  A.  Winslow;  Colombia:  Cartagena. 
Cliarlea  U Latham;  I’araguay:  Asuncion.  Cor- 
nelius Kerris,  .Ir.;  Peru:  Callao.  Samuel  M. 
Taylor;  Cruguay;  Montevideo.  Frederick  W. 
fiotling:  Vener.uela:  Iji  Guayro,  Isaac  A.  Man- 
ning; Costa  Rica:  Port  Limon,  Chester  Donald- 
son; Honduras:  Ceiha,  Drew  Linnrd;  Nicara- 
gua; Rluefipids.  Thoniaa  P.  MolTatt;  Salvador: 
Son  Salvador,  Arthur  Hugh  Frazier;  Cuba: 
Havana,  James  t.inn  Rogers;  Mexico:  City  of 
Mexico,  Arnold  Shanklin;  Monterey,  Philip  C. 
llaoiio. 

CraTOiffi 

Tn  addition  to  the  action  taken  against 
the  sugar  trust  in  relation  to  fraudulent 
weighing,  the  government  carried  on  during  the 
year  several  suee«>ssful  transactions  for  fraud 
in  the  New  York  Custom  House.  These  con- 
victions were  tiie  result  of  an  investigation 
which  haa  continued  since  1907,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  bringing  to  light  of  a great  system 
of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  government  by 
false  weighing  and  hy  other  means.  An  in- 
vestigation was  started  in  the  fall  of  1907  as 
the  result  of  a request  moile  of  the  Vnited 
States  district  weigher  for  advance  information 
ns  to  the  weight  of  certain  im|K)rtations  of  figs 
consigned  to  a ^eek  importer  doing  business 
in  New  York.  Tlic  suspicions  of  the  customs 
atithorities  were  aroused  and  the  consignment 
on  which  information  was  asked,  was  reweighod. 
It  was  found  to  weigh  a third  as  much  again 
as  when  previously  weighed  hy  the  assistant 
weigher.  Several  other  Importations  which  had 
come  in  by  the  same  steamer  were  also  re- 
weighed,  ond  it  was  found  that  the  weights  in 
these  exceeded  those  previously  made,  some  of 
them  lioing  almost  double.  Measures  were  at 
once  taken  for  an  extensive  investigation  into 
these  frauds.  Importations  carrle<l  on  two  ships 
of  the  Austro-American  Line,  comprising  cl>C4>se 
and  UgH  for  various  Greek  and  Italian  importers, 
were  found  to  hn%'e  increased  in  weight  from 
one-third  to  one-hnif  diiring  the  voyage.  George 
F.  I.nmb.  an  attorney  in  the  law  department  of 
the  ('uatom  House,  was  assigned  by  Kdward*  8. 
Fowler,  then  ('olh-ctor  of  the  Port,  to  investi- 
gate these  frauds.  It  was  evident  that  false 
Consular  invoices  were  a part  of  the  swindling 
selieme.  and  Mr.  I.jimh  went  to  the  chief  points 
of  export  for  the  Mi-diterranean  trade  in  Italy, 
Gn*eee,  and  Turkey.  In  these  countries  the 
mercliants  must  swear  to  the  weight  of  their 
export  shipments  before  their  custom  house  of- 
ficers. Tl>0  shipnients  are  then  weighed  by 
government  officers  by  way  of  verification  and 
tlio  dutiea  are  assessed  and  coHeehni  before  they 
are  released  for  exjsirt.  Mr.  Lamb,  after  much 
opposition  on  tlie  part  of  powerful  local  Inter- 
ests, discovered  an  orga.nized  hand  of  exporters 
with  headquarters  in  ('alnnmta  and  Patras  in 
Grwet*  wlio  were  in  league  with  importers  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  habit 
of  these  exporters  to  state  the  correct  weight  in 
the  export  declarations  before  tlie  authorities  of 
thi-ir  own  governmeiils.  Tliey  would  then  go 
iK'fore  an  Anjerienn  Consul  an<l  swear  to  a 
Weight  from  om*-thir«l  to  one-half  less.  This 
weight  would  then  be  incoria>rutc<l  in  tlie  Con- 


sular invoice  and  a copy  sent  to  the  United 
States  port  to  which  the  gnnis  were  lanind. 

As  the  American  Consuls  had  no  means  to  verify 
these  Statements,  they  were  therefore  ignorsat 
of  fraud.  The  exporters  would  then  go,  on  the 
same  day  or  the  next  day,  to  the  agents  of  the 
steamship  companies  and  state  still  a third 
weight  for  the  same  goods.  It  would  be  less 
than  the  correct  weight  gix-en  In  the  first  in- 
stance to  their  own  governments  and  more  than 
the  false  weight  given  to  tlie  United  States  Con- 
sul. As  the  steamship  companies  charge  by 
weight,  they  too  were  defrauded.  The  Port  of 
New  York  was  at  this  time  divided  into  five 
weighing  districts.  In  charge  of  each  district 
was  a I’nited  State#  weigher.  These  were  re- 
sponsible to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  who  is 
the  outside  executive  for  the  Collector  of  the 
Port.  Each  weigher  had  on  office  in  hia  district 
which  was  In  charge  of  a foreman,  and  the 
actual  weighing  was  done  hy  assistant  United 
States  weighers  stationinl  on  the  piers.  The 
treasury  regulations  required  that  these  actual 
weighers  lie  frequently  shifted,  but  means  were 
found  to  evade  this  and  it  was  so  arranged  that 
thev  were  left  on  the  piers  for  several  years  at 
a time.  TI>ese  weighers  receivetl  from  the  com- 
bination of  exporters  In  return  for  their  frandn- 
lent  weighing  a substantial  percentage  of  the 
amount  received  as  tlie  result  of  the  fraud. 
The  weiglier  first  weighed  the  goods  and  nude 
a record  of  their  true  weight  on  a memorandum. 
He  would  then  meet  the  importer  at  some  phsce 
agreed  upon  and  learn  from  him  the  invoiced 
or  fraudulent  weight  of  the  goods.  He  would 
subtract  the  fraudulent  from  the  true 
W'eight  and  estimate  the  saving  in  dutiea  thus 
eflected.  The  importer  would  then  pay  to  the 
government  officer  a cash  sum  equal  to  half  the 
evaded  duty.  Tlie  weigher  would  thereupon  re- 
turn to  the  pier  and  enter  in  his  official  dock 
book  the  fraudulent  weight  minus  an  imaginary 
allowance  for  shrinkage.  Upon  the  weight* 
given  in  this  book  the  duties  were  estimated 
and  collected.  The  assistant  weigher  was  sup- 
posed to  give  one-half  his  spoils  to  his  foreman, 
and  he  in  turn  was  supposetl  to  give  one-half 
his  share  to  the  L'nited  States  weigher  in  charge 
of  the  district,  and  be  to  divide  one-half  hU 
booty  with  an  official  in  the  Custom  House  it- 
self. Some  of  these  foremen  received  as  much 
as  $2000  a month  as  tlieir  share  of  the  money 
paid  for  these  frauds.  The  olficial  in  the  Cus- 
tom Hniisp  used  his  authority  to  kcK>p  in  charge 
of  the  weighing  only  memtiers  of  the  combina- 
tion. If  inwatigations  were  carried  on  a#  the 
result  of  suspicions  of  fraudulent  transactions, 
this  officer  would  first  ptgeon-hole  the  report 
for  several  months  and  then  refer  them  for 
further  inquiry  to  the  Unitw!  State#  weigher 
in  whose  district  the  weighing  occurred.  After 
many  months  the  investigator  would  report 
that  the  goods,  having  pass^  into  eousumptioa. 
could  not  1n3  traced. 

Hy  careful  investigation,  Mr.  Lamb,  the 
United  States  District  Attorney,  obtained 
legal  proof  necessary  to  prove  the  existence 
of  this  system  In  eourL  The  first  case 
was  that  of  the  Unite<I  States  against  Simoa 
W.  Mescal],  an  assistant  United  State#  weigher, 
and  8.  8.  Stamatopoulo#,  a Greek  importer. 
This  case  was  tried  in  .January.  190«.  A wwk 
Indore  the  opening  of  the  trial.  Mescall.  throogt 
his  attorney,  olTered  to  turn  state’s  evideaie. 
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make  a full  confc&gioQ,  aud  take  a atand 
a^inat  the  import4>r  in  return  for  Immunity 
from  prosecution.  This  offer  was,  however,  af- 
terwards withdrawn.  After  a ten  days'  trial 
a verdict  of  acquittal  for  both  defendants  was 
brought  in  by  the  jury.  The  second  case  brought 
by  the  government  also  resulted  in  acquittal, 
and  the  government  found  itself  helpless  unless 
they  could  find  some  one  of  the  indicted  persons 
who  would  turn  state’s  evidence.  Af^r  the 
trial  of  these  cases  the  operations  of  the  com- 
bination temporarily  ceaskl,  although  the  sys- 
tem WAS  kept  intact. 

When  Wiliam  Ijoeb,  Jr.,  became  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  in  March,  1000, 
he  at  once  took  up  the  fight  against 
frauds  in  the  Custom  House.  His  first  prob- 
lem was  how  to  secure  the  conviction  of  some 
of  the  importers  and  Custom  House  officials, 
whose  guilt  had  already  been  established  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  He  was  a4lvised  by  Mr. 
Lamb  that  an  offer  of  retention  in  the  service 
lie  added  to  that  of  immunity,  in  order  that 
some  of  the  suspected  persons  might  be  induced 
to  confess.  After  conferring  with  Secretary 
MaeVeagh.  it  was  decided  that  this  was  the 
only  possible  means  of  securing  conviction,  and 
this  offer  waa  mode.  Three  l’nite<l  States 
assistant  weighers  at  once  accepted  this  offer 
of  immunity  and  retention  in  the  service.  The 
case  was  brought  against  Antonio  and  Philip 
Musica  for  false  weighing  of  a cargo  of  cheese. 
ThcHo  assistant  weighers  took  the  stand  and 
told  in  detail  the  whole  story  of  corruption. 
Their  evidence  was  so  powerful  that,  after  the 
government  had  presented  its  case,  Philip 
Musica  changed  his  plea  from  '‘not  guilty”  to 
” guilty.”  and  was  sentenced  to  one  year  of  im- 
prisonment in  Klmira  Reformatory  and  a ffne 
of  $.5000.  A civil  action  is  now  h^ing  brought 
for  the  restitution  of  evaded  duties,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  firm  has  been  evading  at  least 
$MJ.on0  worth  of  duties  annually  and  probably 
imicli  more.  The  action  of  the  Collector  in  re- 
taining in  service  these  avowedly  guilty  persons 
resulted  in  drastic  criticism,  but  he  was  upheld 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  af- 
firmed that  this  was  the  only  possible  method 
of  securing  conviction.  With  the  information 
of  these  men,  added  to  the  evidence  gathered 
by  Mr.  Lamb,  indictments  were  found  against 
five  of  the  members  of  the  system  in  the  Custom 
House  itself,  as  well  as  against  five  large  Im- 
porting houses.  As  a result  of  these  convictions 
and  investigations  the  system  was  thoroughly 
broken  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Federal  Jcdiciabt 

A vacancy  was  caused  in  the  United  5)tates 
Supremo  Court  by  the  death  on  October  24, 
of  Associate  Justice  Rufus  W.  Peckham 
(q.  V.).  The  place  was  filled  bv  the  ap- 
pointment on  lieccmbcr  13  of  Jucige  Horace 
H.  Lurton  (q.  v.).  As  Judge  Lurton  was 
more  than  00  years  of  age,  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  his 
appointment,  but  there  was  no  opposition  in 
tlie  .S»nate,  and  the  appointment  was  promptly 
ratified.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  at 
the  end  of  lOOfi  was  composed  as  follows,  with 
the  dates  of  appointment:  Chief  Justice  Mel- 

ville W.  Fuller,  of  Illinois.  IRKH;  John  M.  Har- 
lan, of  Kentucky,  1R77;  Dav^id  J.  Rrewer.  of 
Kansas.  188J>;  Kdward  D.  White,  of  T^ouisinna, 
18JM;  Horace  H.  Lurton.  of  Kentucky,  lUOO; 
Joseph  McKenna,  of  California,  iSfibj  Oliver 


W.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts.  1002;  William 
R.  Day,  of  Ohio,  11)03;  and  William  H.  Moody, 
of  Massachusetts,  1900. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed 
dow'D  several  important  decisions  during  the 
year.  The  most  notable  of  these  related  to 
trusts  and  corporations,  and  they  will  be  found 
discussed  in  the  article  TarsTs,  and  in  the 
articles  dealing  with  kindred  subjects.  Among 
the  most  notable  of  tliese  decisions  was  that  in 
regard  to  the  comnio<litie8  clause  of  the  Railway 
Rate  law  (see  Railways).  A decision  relating 
to  the  great  fine  of  Uh*  Standard  Oil  Company 
was  also  awaited  with  great  public  interest. 
See  Standard  Oil  Company. 

A decision  which  nltrncted  wide  attention  was 
handetl  down  by  the  United  States  0>urt  of 
Appeals  in  October,  confirming  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court  as  to  the  guilt  of  Charles  W. 
Morse  in  misappropriating  the  funds  of  banks 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Morse  was  convicted 
in  1908,  and  was  sentcnml  to  a term  of  L5 
years  in  the  Federal  Prison.  After  ba\fing 
spent  several  months  in  jail  jM>nding  an  ap)>eai, 
he  waa  finally  released  on  $2.50.000  hail.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  no  im|x>rtant  errors 
had  been  made  in  the  trial  of  the  case,  and  that 
Mr,  Morse  was  plainly  guilty  of  the  crime 
ehargwl  against  him.  The  case  was  carried  to 
the  Unite«I  States  Supreme  Court  on  certain 
technicalities,  and  was  sustained  by  that  tri- 
bunal, and  Mr.  Morse  wa.s  taken  to  the  Federal 
Prison  at  Atlanta,  (Georgia,  to  l»egin  his  term. 

The  so-called  Panama  lil>el  cases  refiTHMl  to 
in  the  section  Congress,  were  dismiss<><l  by  the 
United  States  courts  in  Indiana  and  New  York, 
on  the  ground  that  there  wa»  no  statute  under 
which  such  cases  could  be  tried.  ^ Congress. 

PouTics  AXD  Government 

SEmETH  Congress.  The  second  session  of 
the  60th  Congress  met  on  December  3,  1908. 
During  the  summer  recess  two  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  members  of  the  Senate  had  died, 
William  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa,  and  Rodfield  Proc- 
tor, of  Vermont.  Governor  Alliert  B.  Cummins 
waa  elected  to  fill  the  place  loft  vacant  by  Sena- 
tor Allison  and  John  W’olcott  Stewart  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  cauBe<l  by  Governor 
Proctor's  death.  By  a subsequent  election  of 
the  Vermont  Legislature  Carrol!  S.  Page  was 
electe<l  to  succt^ed  him.  The  death  of  Senator 
Allison  left  vacant  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  he  had 
filled  for  many  years.  Senator  Hale  of  Maine, 
who  was  next  in  seniority,  was  assigned  to  this 
chairmanship. 

On  Deceml>er  8.  President  Roosevelt  submitted 
his  seventh  and  last  annual  message  to  Congress. 
Among  his  important  recommendations  w’as  the 
modification  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  so 
that  large  combinations  not  forme<i  to  effect 
monopolies  or  against  public  interests  might  not 
be  affected.  He  recommended  also  that  rail- 
roads be  taken  out  of  the  scope  of  the  Sherman 
act  and  placed  under  the  restriction  of  tlie  In- 
terstate Commerce  ('ommisnion.  Much  of  the 
message  was  taken  up  with  matters  relating  to 
Federal  courts  and  he  express^nl  the  desire  that 
some  method  should  be  found  for  doing  away 
with  the  law's  delays.  The  most  sensational 
part  of  the  message,  however,  wiw  the  section 
criticising  Congress  for  passing  an  amendment 
at  ita  last  session  to  tlw*  danse  of  the  Appro- 
priation bill  wbicb  made  provision  for  the 
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fWrH  fUrrlr#*.  'Hi'*  that 

th^r^  •hoiih]  \t»‘  no  tiKail  from  ih^  S»*rr»’t  Servici* 
an<t  no  trMn>if*>r  th**r<'from.  In  r^trartl  to  this 
til#*  I*f»MiM**Tit  (MiW:  “ It  !■  not  too  much  to  nay 
that  thia  arrwrxlmrnt  haa  t>*^n  a ttpn«>fit  only, 
an'l  rfnjid  Im*  of  li^n^flt  only  to  the  criminal 
claaa«'a.  If  ddilicratcly  introdiirct!  for  the  pur* 
ptiae  of  diminialiinf;  the  rfTectiveneiHi  of  war 
atfainat  crime,  it  crnild  not  have  lieen  better 
rh'viacd  to  thia  end.  It  forliade  the  practicet 
titat  have  licen  followerl  to  a (greater  or  leaa  ex* 
tent  by  the  executive  beada  of  the  Tarioua  de* 
partmenta  for  twenty  yeara.  . . . Theae 
practirea  have  enabled  ua  to  diacover  aome  of 
the  miMit  oiitrap^iia  frauda  in  connection  with 
the  acquiaition  of  (rovernment  landa  and  govern* 
mi*nt  timlier  by  great  corporationa  and  by  in* 
dlviduala.  Tlx>ae  practirea  have  enaliled  ua  to 
get  wime  of  Die  facta  indiapenaahle  in  order  to 
accure  the  conviction  of  the  wcalthieat  and  the 
mfMt  formidable  criminala  with  whom  the  gov- 
ernment haa  to  deal.  . . . The  chief  argu* 
m<*nt  In  favor  of  the  proviaion  waa  that  the 
C'ongrcHanien  do  not  themacivea  wiah  to  lie  in* 
ve*tigate<t  by  the  Secret  Service  men.  Very 
little  of  aiich  inveatigntion  haa  liccn  done  in  the 
paat,  and  it  ia  true  that  tlie  work  of  the  .Secret 
Kcrvice  agenta  waa  particularly  reaponaihle  for 
the  indictment  and  conviction  of  a ^nator  and 
of  a (’ongrcaaman  for  land  frauda  In  Oregon. 
I do  not  lieticve  that  it  ia  in  the  public  intcrcat 
to  protect  criminala  in  any  branch  of  the  public 
arrvice,  and  exactly  aa  we  have  again  and  again 
during  the  laat  aeven  yeara  proaccuted  and  con* 
victiHj  auch  criminala  who  were  in  the  exectitive 
branch  of  the  government,  ao  In  my  belief  we 
ahmitd  lie  given  ample  meana  to  proaeciite  them 
If  fotind  in  Die  leglalative  branch,  hut  if  this  is 
not  conaiiU'riHl  dcairahle  a ap4>rial  exception  could 
In*  made  in  the  law  nrohihiting  the  uae  of  the 
Secret  Service  force  in  Inveatigating  tlie  mem* 
l**ra  of  Congrcaa.  It  would  lie  far  lietter  to  do 
thia  than  to  do  what  actually  waa  done  and 
alrive  to  prevent  or  hamper  effective  action 
ngninat  criminals  by  a leglalative  act  of  the 
government.” 

The  Si’natora  and  Representatives  professed 
to  ace  in  this  statement  a virtual  declaration 
that  ('ongrcNNHien  had  restricted  the  operations 
of  the  government  Secret  SiTvice  lieenuse  they 
did  not  themselves  wish  to  In*  in%'estigated.  and 
great  indignation  was  expressed  in  both  branches 
of  Congn'NS  against  this  alleged  accusation  by 
the  President.  Ueaolutlona  were  pasoed  by  the 
Senate  and  Hmis4*  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  Die  President’s  charges. 
The  House  coinmiDee  rejHirteil  that  it  could  not 
find  in  Die  lu>aritigs  heftirc*  Die  committee  or  in 
the  records  of  Die  lloum*  or  Senate  any  justifi- 
cation of  this  impeachment  of  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  (‘ongresa.  It  was  also  resolved  that 
the  J*resident  In*  requeatnl  to  transmit  to  the 
limiM*  any  evidence  U|Min  wliicli  he  based  his 
afntenM‘nt  and  also  to  transmit  to  the  House  any 
eviilenee  ctitineetiiig  any  nienilN*r  of  Die  House 
of  Heprt'HeiilHtives  of  the  (HUh  Congress  with 
corniiil  legiNlation  in  his  ollicial  rapacity  and 
to  inform  the  House  wtiellier  he  has  instituted 
proois'diiigs  for  the  piinishiiMmt  of  any  such  in- 
dividuals by  the  courts  or  has  re|M>rted  any  such 
allegi'il  delinquencies  to  the  House  of  Repres«-n* 
tatives,  TIm>  Presliient  «lefem*d  any  reply  to 
this  action  of  the  Seiiati*  and  the  House  until 
after  Die  (''liristnias  holidays.  On  January  4 
he  repliinl  in  a message,  in  which  ho  disuvowixi 


the  meaning  which  Congress  had  : 
his  «>rtginal  measage.  The  Hoose 
replied  that  the  House  must  insut  wpiH  is 
capacity  to  understand  the  Prcaidewt’s  kawgww^ 
and  the  House  voted  to  lay  on  the  tahhr  tamw 
portions  of  the  message  relating  to  thw  ^i_«s 
Service. 

Among  several  special  messages  sewt  W the 
President  to  Congress  was  one  traasaittzag  the 
draft  of  a bill  to  replace  the  present  law  jmkn 
which  the  I’nited  States  could  pmceod  ia  time 
of  emergency  to  raise  a voluntary  army.  A 
special  message  waa  sent  also  in  relatsoa  to  the 
Brownsville  ^air.  See  paragraph  NrowmertOr 
Affair. 

Another  oensational  message  was  aent  <m  De* 
oemher  15  as  a result  of  accusations  of  eorrap* 
Don  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  its  rights 
to  the  Panama  Canal  by  France  to  the  Vnited 
States.  In  this  message  the  President  empbaU 
cally  denied  such  charges  and  characterized 
tliem  as  libelous  and  scurrilous.  The  chief  re- 
sponsibility for  the  circulation  of  these  charges 
he  placed  upon  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  onmer  of 
the  Xew  York  B’orfd,  and  incidentally  against 
Delavan  Smith,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  .Veics, 
as  being  responsible  for  the  circulation  of  these 
rumors  from  the  matter  obtained  from  the  New 
York  World.  The  President  insisted  that  there 
had  been  nothing  in  the  transaction  between  the 
I'nited  States  and  France  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Canal  which  required  an  investigation. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  suit  for  libel  of 
the  government  should  be  brought  against  Mr. 
Pulitzer,  and  added  that  the  Attorney -Genera  I 
was  considering  Die  form  that  the  prosecutioa 
should  take.  The  matter  stated  in  the  news- 
papers relating  to  this  transaction  involved 
Charles  P.  Taft,  half-brother  of  Willioin  H. 
Taft,  and  Douglas  Robinson,  brother-in-law  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Action  on  this  messagr 
was  deferred  until  Congress  had  met  again  fol- 
lowing the  Christmas  holiday  recess.  See 
Judiciary. 

Congress  adjourned  on  December  19  until  Job* 
uary  4,  HIOO. 

The  first  legislative  act  of  Congress  on  its 
reassembling*  was  the  voting  of  $HOO.OOO  for 
relief  work  at  Messina,  Italy. 

On  January  6 in  reply  to  a reqneot  from 
the  Senate  asking  for  information  from  At- 
torney-Oeneral  Bonaparte  as  to  the  abaorpckw 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  of  the 
I'cnnessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Preoideat 
Roosevelt  sent  a special  message  'deelini^  t* 
permit  the  Attorney-General  to  Ornish  tbe 
requested.  The  President  declared  **»at  W taJ 
be<>n  advised  that  in  his  opinion  no  M&vrwt 
ground  existed  for  legal  proeweding*  agazast 
the  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  tW 
had  lioen  in  no  wise  changed  by  its  oe^vnaa 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Ccmiaagy.  & 
declared  that  he  had  given  to  tbe  iwiMlir 
the  information  on  the  subjeet  vbmb  samm:*w 
to  be  material  and  relevant  and  be 
be  had  instructed  the  .Attorney -Cemerol  me  *9 
HMipond  to  tliat  portion  of  the ' 
called  for  a statement  of  his 
action.  He  added,  *’  I have  deme  ‘ 

I do  not  conceive  it  to  be  withia  tW 
of  the  Senate  to  give  direc)iotks  ibW 
to  tbe  bend  of  nn  executive  <>eparcsv«c  tr  V 
demand  from  him  reasons  fev- 
Heads  of  executive  departments  are  -m**^  w 
the  Constitution  and  tbe  lava  ^ 'jm 
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grc»H  in  pureunnco  of  tlu*  Constitution  and  to 
the  direction  of  the  Preuiiient  of  tl»c  United 
States,  but  to  no  other  direction  whatever.” 
Tlie  President  stated  that  the  facta  in  regard 
to  the  purciiase  of  the  Tennessee  Uoal  and  Iron 
Company  were  as  follows:  Mr.  E.  H.  Gary 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  in  behalf  of  the  Steel 
(‘orporation  in  November,  1007,  called  on  the 
President  during  the  panic  of  that  year  and 
told  him  that  the  purchaMj  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Comyiany  w'as  urged  upon  them 
by  responsible  bankers  in  New  York  as  the 
only  means  of  preventing  a failure  that  might 
prove  disastrous  to  the  entire  community;  that 
its  purchase  would  leave  the  Steel  Corporation 
owners  of  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the 
Steel  properties  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
asked  the  President  if  the  acquisition  of  the 
I’ennessee  Coal  Company  would  be  regarded  by 
him  as  a violation  of  the  law.  The  Presi<lent 
replied  that  while  he  could  not  advise  them  to 
take  the  action  proposed,  he  felt  it  no  public 
duty  of  his  to  interpose  any  objection.  The 
President  wa«  subsequently  advised  by  the  At* 
torncy-General  that  there  were  no  legal  grounds 
for  proceedings  against  the  Steel  Corporation 
and  that  the  purohnsc  of  the  Tennessee  Coal 
Company  woula  constitute  no  grounds  for  such 
prosecution.  As  a result  of  the  action  of  the 
President  in  refusing  to  permit  the  Attorney- 
General  to  give  the  information  required,  on 
January  8 the  Senate  adopted  a resolution  di- 
recting its  judicial  committee  to  investigate 
the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

On  January  7,  President  Roosevelt  in  a pri- 
vate communication  to  Senator  Hale  relating 
to  his  message  on  the  Secret  Service  and  the 
action  of  the  Senate  Committee  thereon,  made 
certain  statements  concerning  Senator  Tillman 
as  pointing  his  case  of  the  value  of  secret  serv- 
ice agents*  investigations.  These  charges  were 
the  result  of  an  inve>*tigation  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  hndings  of 
this  report  were  included  in  President  Roose- 
velt’s letter  to  Senator  Hale.  The  accusations 
against  Senator  Tillman  had  to  do  with  a trans- 
action in  public  landH  in  which,  according  to 
this  report,  lie  w'as  pecuniarily  interested.  Ac- 
cording to  these  charges  it  had  been  proposed 
by  a certain  timb<'r  and  land  syndicate  In 
Oregon  that  the  government  should  institute 
action  against  tlic  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
(’ompany  to  compel  it  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  had  obtained  public  land, 
namely,  to  open  part  of  this  land  to  sale  to 
Individuals,  or  else  to  procure  the  restoration 
I of  these  lands  to  the  public  domain  in  order 
that  they  might  be  opened  to  entry  by  indi- 
viduals as  are  other  public  lands.  Simator  Till- 
man was  asked  to  introduce  a law  to  this  ef- 
fect, and  did  so,  and  it  was  allcgetl  that  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  him  with  certain  at- 
torneys acting  for  tlie  syndicate  to  l(K*ate  for 
him  and  seven  meml»ers  of  his  family,  as  well 
as  for  his  private  secretary,  quarters  of  this 
land.  The  syndicate,  which  aimed  to  control 
this  property*,  sent  out  eircnlars  for  the  pro- 
motion of  tlieir  sale  and  included  in  it  the 
statement  that  among  those  who  had  srioken 
for  a part  of  this  land  was  Si‘natnr  Tillman. 
In  his  letter  to  S^-nator  Hale  the  President  re- 
called that  Senator  Tillman  on  February'  Ifi.  1008 
in  a speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  denounced 


tho  htatement  made  in  this  circular  and  called 
for  an  investigation  as  to  his  relations  with 
the  syndicate.  Such  an  investigation  was 
carried  on  by  the  postHJince  iiis|>cctor8,  who 
obtaincil  private  eorresjamdeiice  that  passed  be- 
tween Senator  Tillman  and  persons  who  were 
alleged  to  represent  him  in  the  proposed  land 
deals.  This  correspondence  seemed  to  indicate 
that  Senator  Tillman  was  making  arrangements 
to  buy'  the  land  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
urging  the  Senate  to  pass  a resolution  requir- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  lands  in  (question 
to  the  public  domains,  so  that  they  might  be 
available  for  purchase,  and  it  w*as  further  al- 
leged that  Senator  Tillman  had  denied  in  tho 
Senate  on  February  11),  l!)08,  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  buy  any  of  the  land  and  that  he 
had,  on  February  15,  four  days  before,  written 
a letter  to  a firm  in  Marshfield,  Oregon,  exprei*- 
ing  a desire  to  purchase  land,  and  asking  that 
several  sections  oe  reserved  for  him.  This  cor- 
respondence was  made  public  on  January  8 and 
created  a considerable  sensation  in  the  Senate. 
On  January  12,  Senator  Tillman  made  a for- 
mal reply  to  the  charges  made  against  him.  He 
went  into  the  land  transaction  in  which  ho 
was  engaged  and  claimed  that  so  far  from  con- 
cealing his  part  in  it,  he  had  been  responsible 
for  the  investigation,  and  had  told  the  Attorney- 
General  and  secret  service  officers  all  about  his 
desire  to  purchase  some  of  the  land,  which, 
through  bis  efTorts,  was  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
go\'crnment  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  As  to  his  statement  in  the  Senate, 
when  in  denouncing  the  use  of  his  name  by 
tho  syndicate  to  attract  purchasers  he  said  he 
had  not  undertaken  to  buy  any  of  the  land  in 
question.  Senator  Tillman  explained  that  he 
” was  perhaps  disingenuous.”  He  declared,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  used  the  word  ” undertaken  ” 
in  the  meaning  of  ” contracted  ” and  contended 
that  he  had  gone  no  further  than  to  nqgotiate 
for  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  land  then  held 
by  the  Railroad  Company.  Senator  Tillman  ac- 
cused President  Roosevelt  of  having  been  actu- 
ated by  motives  of  personal  spite  in  endeavor- 
ing to  make  a scandal  of  the  former’s  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  land  purchase.  He  de- 
clared that  he  wished  the  fuilest  investigatinn 
of  his  connection  with  the  matter  in  question. 
On  January  14.  Senator  Tillman  again  spoke 
in  defense  of  his  land  transactions,  replying 
to  statements  derogatory  to  his  dealings  made 
by  Secretaries  Bonaparte  and  Meyer. 

On  January  12,  ^nator  Foraker  delivered  a 
spe<H.‘h  on  the  Brownsville  episode,  which  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  presentation  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  private  detectives 
employed  by  the  Administration  to  obtain  con- 
fessions from  some  of  the  negro  snldiers  dis- 
charged without  honor  from  the  2.5th  United 
States  Infantry  had  been  guilty  of  willful  per- 
jury and  siil»ornation  of  perjury.  Senator  Txalge 
replied  to  this  speech  defending  the  action  of 
the  President.  On  January  18  the  Senate  voted 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Sp»*aker  to  $15,- 
(M8).  and  on  the  following  day  voted  to  increase 
the  Presi<ient’s  salary  to  $ 1 00,048)  a year.  On 
January  21,  a bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
iiioreasing  the  salary  of  2d  circuit  and  84  dis- 
trict judges. 

On  January  20  the  House,  by  a unanimous 
vote  and  without  debate,  adopted  resolutions 
re]M)rted  by  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  dc- 
clariug  vacant  the  seat  of  George  L.  Lilley, 
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Hi*prwM‘ntutiv«*-ftt'l4»rp<‘  from  ('onrM'cticut,  who 
hiul  been  elpcUMl  <!<ivpm«>r  of  tliut  Ktat«,  hiuI 
who  hnd  rpfuwvl  to  st^mi  in  hlft  root(;niilion  aa 
a mcnilior  of  tho  Ilniisp,  although  Ik>  had  sent 
his  resijmation  to  tii«  Go%'ernor  of  Connecticut, 
who  had  <leclincd  to  arccpt  it.  ' The  conmilttee 
declared  that  Mr.  Lilley's  tender  of  hia  rcaig* 
nation  to  the  Governor  in  itself  vacated  hia 
scat,  and  it  was  nllirnied  as  a principle  of  com* 
mon  law  that  he  could  not  hohi  two  such  oIBces 
as  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  Uepreeentative 
from  the  State  at  one  and  the  same  time.  On 
January  22  n mewape  was  sent  to  Congress 
by  Pn*sident  Rwsevelt  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  National  Conservation  Commission  and 
an  inventory  of  natural  resources.  On  the  same 
day  the  Senate  passed  the  legislative  nppropria* 
tion  bill  retaining  the  provision  making  the 
President’s  salary  $100,000.  On  January  26 
the  Senate  passed  an  Anti-Opium  bill  (see 
Opivm).  The  bill  fijrbids  the  importation  into 
the  I'nited  States  after  April  1,  lOdb  of  smok* 
ing  opium  in  any  form  or  any  preparation  or 
derivation  thcre<if.  Opium,  other  than  amok* 
ing  opium,  may  be  imported  for  medicinal  pur* 
poses  only  under  regulations  which  the  S<^re* 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  authorised  to  establish. 
Tlie  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  I./*dge.  On 
February  I it  was  passed  also  by  the  House. 

On  January  27  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  Robert  Racon  as  Secretary  of  State 
to  succ<>ed  Elihu  Root,  and  John  C.  0’1-aughUn 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  On  January  29 
statements  were  rea^  in  the  House  by  Charles 
P.  Taft  and  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  denying 
charges  made  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal  purchase  (see  above).  On  February  4 
the  House  voted  to  strike  out  from  the  agri* 
cultural  appropriation  bill  the  appropriation 
for  the  proposeji  pure  food  referee  board.  On 
February  5 Pesi<lent  Roosevelt  vetoed  the  cen* 
MIS  bilk  passed  hy  Congivss.  He  based  his  veto 
upon  the  ground  that  the  hill  was  a vicious  ap* 
plication  of  the  spoils  system  and  that  it  did 
not  provide  for  the  appointment  of  special  cen- 
sus takers  under  the  civil  service  law.  (Sec 
Crnsu*  /furcou.)  On  February  U the  House 

fiHssed  a bill  amending  the  bankruptcy 

aw.  The  oh*ctora1  votes  east  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  were  counted  on 
February  10  in  a joint  sessitm  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  the  eh*ction  of  Taft  and 
Sherman  was  formally  announced  by  Vire- 
Presiflent  Fairbanks.  On  February  1 1 the  S»'n- 
ate  passed  a bill  intrmluce<!  by  Senator  Hale 
designed  to  allow  Mr.  Knox  to  accept  the  port- 
folio of  the  Secretary  of  State  (see  Cabinet). 
A joint  resolution  was  also  passed  making  Feb- 
ruary 12  a sj>pciBl  legal  holiday  in  the  District 
of  {'tiliimbia  and  tlie  Territories  in  honor  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  House  on  February  15 
passed  a bill  similar  to  the  Senate  bill,  re- 
ducing the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale  to 
obviate  the  eimstitutlonal  bar  to  the  services  of 
Senator  Kn«»x  in  that  eapacily.  A hill  was 
also  passed  in  the  Ifoiise  ]>rnviding  for  sep- 
arate Statehood  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
The  S<*nnte  <ui  February  16  amended  the  Naval 
Appro]iriatiun  bill  m)  that  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President  one-half  of  the  navy  shall  be  kept 
in  Pacific  coast  waters.  The  size  of  the  two 
battleships  provided  for  was  limited  to  21.000 
tons  each,  and  the  purchase  of  powder  from 
any  trust  e.xcept  in  .war  time  was  prohibit<'«l. 
On  the  same  day  the  House  pus.sed  a bill  in- 


creasing the  membership  of  the  Interstate  Con- 
tm>rcu  Gommission  to  nine  memliers.  and  a bill 
was  also  passed  making  the  installstioo  of 
wirelesN  telegraph  apparatus  on  ocean  Bteam- 
sliips  compulsory.  Tlie  President  on  FebnuirT 
17  transmitted  to  Congress  a re|K>rt  of  the  en- 
gineers who  accompanied  Mr.  Taft  to  Panama 
(see  Panama  Canal.)  Tlie  S^mate  on  Febru- 
ary IK  ratified  the  agreement  b«>tweea  the 
United  States  and  Great  Hritain  providing 
the  submission  to  the  Hague  Trilumal  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute.  (See  Fompa 
Affairt.)  On  the  same  day  the  House  pasBt-d 
a bill  amending  the  penal  code.  On  February 
23  the  Senate  passed  a bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Aldrich  providing  for  a commission  to 
consider  the  case  of  the  negro  soldiers  dis- 
charged as  a result  of  the  Brownsville  affair 
(q.  V.). 

On  February  20  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  appointed 
to  investigate  and  report  whether  the  I'resident 
exceeded  his  authority  in  permitting  the  merger 
of  tlie  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  hy  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  effected  iU 
report.  The  report  was  a sweeping  cr.ndemns- 
tion  of  the  President’s  action.  See  Tbusts. 

On  February  25  the  House  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Sundry  Civil  Service  appropriation 
restricting  the  secret  service,  snd  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  passed  a bill  refusing  an  appnv 
priation  5'or  the  prosecution  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  absorbing  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal  and  Iron  Company.  On  February 
27  the  House  passed  the  bill  previously  passed 
by  the  Senate,  providing  an  opportunity  for  the 
negro  soldiers  of  the  'Twenty-fifth  Infantry  to 
make  themselves  eligible  for  reinstatement. 
(See  Brownsville  Affair.)  On  February  27.  as 
a result  of  charges  of  corruption,  jury  bribing, 
and  other  offenses  made  against  certain  officials 
and  leaders  in  the  respeetivo  Territories  tlie 
bills  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona as  States  were  dropped.  On  March  1 the 
House  passed  the  Forest  Roser%'e  bill  and  on 
the  following  day  by  a vote  of  172  to  17.^  de- 
feated the  Postal  Subvention  bill.  On  March  3 
both  branches  of  Congress  agrei-d  to  tlie  Cod- 
fermce  report  of  the  I^egislative  Appropriation 
bill  increasing  the  President’s  salary  by  $25,000. 
On  the  same  day  the  House  passed  an  aineniW 
copyright  bill.  The  Senate  on  March  4 rati- 
fi«^  the  Canadian  boundary  waters  treaty  and 
adjourne<l.  The  House  completed  its  unfinished 
business  and  also  adjourned. 

In  addition  to  the  important  legislation 
which  it  enacted,  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  was.  pt>rhnpa,  the  un- 
precedent«*d  number  of  treaties  which  it  rati- 
fied. The.se  numbered  6K,  and  included  24  ar- 
bitration treaties,  II  conventions  submitted  by 
the  second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  extradi- 
tion, naturalization  and  trademark  treaties, 
the  Newfniindlaml  fisheries  agreement  and  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  Imiinilary  wab-rs  lx>twiH*n  the  I'nited 
Statea  and  Canada.  A sectind  particular  in 
which  the  Sixtieth  Congresa  is  unique  is  in  the 
unprecedented  amounts  appropriated.  In  the 
first  session  the  appropriations  reached  a total 
of  .*1.008,000.000,  and  for  the  second.  $1,044,* 
000.000,  a total  of  nearly  $200,000,000  more 
than  the  record  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress 
During  both  sessions  no  less  than  38,000  bills 
were  introduced  into  the  two  Houses.  Out  of 
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Uii»  number  aU.ul  2H0  will  become  laws.  Tlie 
following  )H  a Hummary  of  the  chief  acta  of 
legislation  enacted  during  the  session  of  Con* 
groHs.  In  the  first  session,  an  employers'  lia* 
bility  law,  replacing  the  one  pronounced  uncon* 
stitiitionnl  by  the  Supreme  Court;  a g«>vernment 
liability  law  to  comptmsate  Federal  employees 
injured  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty;  a child 
labor  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  in* 
creased  pay  and  vacations  for  the  ]ife*aaving 
service;  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  the  promotion  of  the  safety  of 
employees  and  pawngers,  to  prescribe  regtila* 
tions  for  the  transportation  of  explosives  by 
common  carriers;  tariff  inquiry  begun  prelimi* 
nary  to  revision;  emergency  currency  provid- 
ing a tax  to  insure  retirement  as  soon  as 
stringency  disappears;  national  monetary  com- 
mission created;  militia  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  military  establishment;  the  pay 
of  the  army  Increased;  the  army  medical  cr»rps 
increased,  and  a reserve  medical  corps  created; 
the  naval  enlisted  force  increased;  two  battle- 
ships. ton  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  three  steam 
colliers  and  eight  submarincB  authorized;  con- 
sular service  reorganized;  the  repeal  of  appli- 
cation of  coastwise  laws  to  the  Philippines;  the 
remission  to  China  of  part  of  the  Boxer  indem- 
nity. Among  the  most  important  acta  of  the 
second  session  were  the  appronriatinn  of  $800,* 
000  to  relieve  the  Italian  earthquake  sulferers; 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  and  use  of 
smoking  opium;  saving  the  Calaveras  big  trees 
of  California:  the  c.xtension  for  two  years  of 
tho  Burton  bill  limiting  the  amount  of  water 
taken  from  Niagara  Falla;  the  codification  of 
the  penal  laws;  an  amendment  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  copyright  laws,  chiefly  to  protect 
compT/sers  against  the  unauthorized  use  of  their 
works  in  instruments  for  the  mechanical  and 
automatic  reproduction  of  music:  permission  to 
the  discharged  uegro  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry  to  reimlist  on  establishing  their  inno- 
cence in  the  Brownsville  affair;  increase  of  the 
Prt>8ident's  salary  to  $75,000;  and  the  author- 
ization of  the  Lilicrian  Commibsion.  Of  the 
hills  |Hisscd  by  this  session  the  President  ve- 
t<ird  nine.  Among  thes<4  the  most  important 
was  the  hill  which  provided  for  the  taking  of 
the  thirteenth  (X'tisus  witlioiit  placing  employees 
under  civil  service  regulations.  Congress  did 
not  attempt  to  pass  these  measures  over  the 
President’s  veto.  Several  important  menMires 
faibd  to  becr>mc  a law  because  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  act  upon  them.  Among  these 
were  bills  establishing  a ship  subsidy,  and 
making  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  States.  The 
secret  service  provision  was  left  practically 
where  it  was  in  1H08.  and  no  action  was  taken 
regarding  the  Federal  regulation  of  water 
rights  on  navigable  streams  or  on  bond  issues 
for  waterway  iinprovenient.  It  failed  also  to 
act,  in  spite  of  requests  from  the  (Governors  of 
over  forty  States,  on  a law  continuing  and  pro- 
viding ft>r  n natioiinl  cons4Tvntion  commission. 
The  measures  which  it  passed  ti-nthsl  (o  dis- 
courage the  President  from  continuing  this  or 
other  eonimissions. 

The  total  of  the  appropriations  of  the  M'c«ind 
session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  were  $1,044,* 
401.857.  Tills  amount  was  divided  as  follows: 
Agriculture,  $12,005,030:  army,  $101,105,833; 
diplomatic  and  eonsutar.  $3.<il3.S0];  District  r,f 
Cohimhiu.  $IO.<SOU.531 : fortitleiition.  $8,170,111; 
Indian.  $1 1.8.54.0H2;  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial,  $32,007,140;  Military  Academy,  $2,- 


631.521;  novy,  $136,036,100;  ]K>nsions.  $160.- 
OOK.OOO;  post-oiricr,  $234,002,370;  river  and  har- 
bor. $0,435,750;  sundry  civil,  $137,000,023;  mis- 
cellaneous appropriations.  $1.2.50,515;  perma* 
nent  appropriations,  $100,006,082.  In  addition 
to  the  spociSc  appropriations  made,  contracts 
were  authorized  to  be  entered  into  for  certain 
public  works,  requiring  future  aoprupriiitinns 
by  Congress  to  the  aggregate  sum  of  $26,080,875. 
These  contracts  covered  the  following  objects 
and  amounts:  For  construction  of  sea-coast 

batteries  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  $000,000; 
two  flrst-class  battleships,  one  collier,  six  tor- 
pedo-boat destroj-ers  and  four  submarine  tor- 
pedo boats,  including  estimated  cost  of  arma- 
ment. $24,846,000;  and  for  tim  improvement  of 
certain  rivers  and  harliors,  $035.87.5. 

A comparison  of  the  total  appropriations  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congrebu,  $1,- 
008.3D7A43,  with  those  of  the  seermd  session, 
$1,044,401,857,  shows  an  increase  of  $30,004,- 
313. 

SiXTT-FiBST  CoNGBEBS.  Immediately  on  the 
adjournment  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Sixty-first  ('nngress  was  called  to 
order  by  Vice-President  Sherman  and  the  new 
members  were  sworn  in. 

Many  changes  took  place  in  the  pi'rsonnel  of 
the  Senate  as  the  result  of  the  elections  of 
November,  1008.  and  as  the  result  of  death. 
Senator  Allison  of  loa-a  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
bert B.  Cummins,  and  Senator  Teller  of  Colo- 
rado, another  veteran  of  the  Senate,  was  suc- 
ceeded Charles  James  Hughes,  Jr.  Elihu 
Root  of  New  York  took  the  place  of  Tliomas 
C.  Platt,  and  Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio  gave 

&lace  to  Theodore  £.  Burton.  George  £.  Cham- 
erlain  of  Oregon,  though  a Democrat,  waa 
elected  Senator  by  a Republican  legislature,  as 
a result  of  the  primary  law  of  that  State. 
Benjamin  F.  Shively  of  Indiana  was  the  first 
Democrat  elected  to  the  Senate  from  that  State 
since  18i)3.  He  is  the  only  Democratic  S<*n- 
ator  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  as  far 
west  as  Colorado.  William  0.  Hrmlley  of  Ken- 
tucky succeeded  Senator  McCreary;  Joseph  L. 
Bristow  of  Kansas  succeeded  Senator  Ixing:  ('oe 
I.  Crawford  of  South  Dakota  succn'jled  Sena- 
tor Kittredge;  M.  N.  Jtdinsnn  of  North  Dakota 
succeeded  Senator  Ilunsbrnugh,  ami  Wesley  L. 
Junes  of  Washington  sucemh-d  Senator  Ankeny; 
and  Sc-nator  Brandcgec  of  Conm-cticut,  ('lark  of 
Arkansas,  Gallingt'r  of  New  Ilampbliire,  Gore  of  ; 
Oklahoma,  Heyburn  of  Idaho,  Newlands  of  Nc-  ' 
vada,  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  Smoot  of  I'tah.' 
Stephenson  of  Wisconsin  and  Stone  of  Missour* 
were  elected  to  succeed  themselves. 

Tlie  exercises  in  connection  with  the  inauj' 
ration  of  President  Taft  were  hehl  in  the  S 
ate  ('haml)cr  and  on  their  cnncluuon  the 
ate  adjourned  (see  /n/iuf/Mro/ion).  On 
16  Congre^is  met  in  spi-cial  session  to  co 
the  preparntion  of  the  tariff  hill,  and  on 
16  the  Pre>i«lent's  message,  pointing  f 
necessity  for  the  revision  of  the  tiirbr.* 

C(‘ive<|.  That  part  of  the  delil»enit  ion ' 
gre>.s  relating  to  this  measure  will' 
under  the  paragraph  Tariff.  (.S<»e  iil' 
cle  Tariff.)  The  oiHMiiiig  of  Congw 
iinlized  in  the  llniiM-  hy  a con 
Speaker  Cannon  and  certain  me’ 

House,  who  had  lH‘ennM‘  dissali' 
p«iwers  over  the  delilMTations  ot 
8<*sse<l  hy  the  Speaker.  Thp>s;i 
were  popularly  known  ns  " in’*/ 
fur  a long  time  opposed  the  j 
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procoedincH  by  the  Speaker  au  a result  of  the 
powers  conferreil  upon  him  by  the  House, 
Tltere  was  no  op^Kmitiun  to  Mr.  Cannon’s 
reiMwtion  as  Si»onker  by  the  Republican 
members,  but  when  it  was  movcnl  that 
the  new  House  be  R»m*rne<l  by  the  previously 
existing  rules,  31  Republican  niemtiers  joined 
with  the  Democrats  and  defeated  the  motion. 
Champ  Clark,  the  Democratic  leaiier,  then 
made  a motion  which  emlxKlied  in  a gen* 
eral  way  the  views  of  the  Dimioorats  and  Re* 
publican  insurgents.  This  provide<l  for  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  last  Congress,  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  most  important  of  which 
called  for  the  din*ct  election  by  the  House  of 
its  own  Committee  on  Rules,  to  consist  of  15 
memliers.  This  committee  was  also  to  report 
to  the  House  in  Decemlier,  iPOft,  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  rules  revision.  The  Speaker  was 
meanwhile  tr>  appoint  the  neceraary  working 
committee's  for  tne  short  session.  Tliis  pro* 
posal  was  defeated,  largely  as  a result  of  the 
desertion  from  the  insurgents  of  a group  of 
Demr>crats.  led  by  Representative  FitzgiTald  of 
New  York.  The  hitter  proposed  a so-called 
compromise  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 
Tliis  resolution  gives  rather  more  freedom  of 
delwte  than  has  hitherto  been  enjoyed  in  the 
House,  and  provides  for  the  recommitment  of 
bills  to  reporting  committees  when  there  is  no 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  have 
such  bills  changed  In  certain  particulars.  The 
bill  provides  also  for  a calendar  Wednesday,  a 
plan  under  which  bills  on  the  calendar  can  be 
taken  up  each  Wednesday  in  their  regular 
order.  A third  amendment  renders  it  permiss- 
ible to  onk>r  a hill  sent  liack  to  its  committee 
after  the  previous  question  has  been  moved. 
SfN'oker  Cannon  declared  himself  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  Fitrgerald  amendment.  On  March 
Irt  the  Spi'aker  announced  the  personnel  of  the 
Rules,  and  Ways  and  Mc-aiis  (*ommittees  of  the 
House.  They  were,  in  petieral.  the  same  com- 
mittees which  had  served  in  tlie  preceding  ('on* 
gress.  On  March  17  Represi-ntative  Payne, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
inirodiieed  the  tariff  bill  in  tiie  House.  It  wag 
referred  back  to  the  committee.  The  House 
pas.<w.‘d  on  the  IRth  a bill  providing  for  the 
taking  of  the  thirteenth  census,  and  on  the  fol* 
lowing  day  a new  ship  subsidy  bill  was  intro* 
dueeil.  The  Senate,  on  April  10,  passi'd  a con* 
BUS  bill.  On  May  10  a spt'cial  mes.<iagc  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  President  Tnft,  recommend- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Foraker  act  under 
which  Porto  Rico  is  governed.  The  President 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  political 
condition  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  im{K>rtance  of 
prompt  Congressional  artinn.  He  declared  that 
the  situation  was  of  unusual  gravity  as  a re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  the  I.egishitive  Assembly 
of  Porto  Rico  had  failed  to  pa.ss  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  meet  public  expenditures,  the 
effi'cts  of  which  would  l)c  to  leave  the  island 
without  finam-inl  sup|)ort  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  llHIO.  He  dealt  with  the  situation 
in  vigorous  language  and  declared  that  the 
Porto  Ricans  hud  forgtitten  (he  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  they  owed  to  the  Cnited  States  for 
their  liberty.  He  charged  that  the  political 
leaders  in  Porto  Rico  had  shown  a dis|H)sition 
to  put  their  pt'rsonul  motives  alxtvc  patriotism, 
and  recommended  taking  away  from  them 
the  power  of  appropriating  money.  He  recom- 
mended also  that  there  should  be  sub- 


mitted to  tite  Appropriation  ('ommittees  of 
C'ongress  the  question  of  qualifying  the 
fundamental  act  as  to  the  respective  juris- 
diction of  the  Executive  Council  and  the 
I>egislativc  Assembly.  TIte  President  pointed 
out  that  be  had  proposed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Porto  Rican  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  if  they  would  pass  the  necessary 
appropriation  bills,  he  would  send  a represen- 
tative of  the  Cnited  States  government  to  Porto 
Rico  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  House  and  rejected  by  tbe 
Council.  Tliis,  he  said,  was  refused,  and  the 
representatives  would  consider  no  proposal  that 
did  not  include  acceptance  by  the  Council  of  the 
legislation  or  certain  important  parts  of  it, 
which  the  Council  had  rejected.  He  stated  the 
issue  to  be  as  follows:  “The  question  whether 

tlio  proposed  legislation  should  be  enacted  into 
a law  was  left  by  a fundamental  act  of  Con- 
gress to  the  joint  action  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  the  House  of  Delegates  as  a Ic^slative 
assembly.  The  House  of  Delegates  proposes  it- 
self to  secure  this  legislation  without  respect 
to  the  opposition  of  the  Executive  Council,  or 
else  to  pull  down  the  whole  government.”  He 
dt'clared  that  this  spirit,  which  has  been  grow- 
ing from  year  to  year  in  Porto  Rico,  shows  that 
too  great  power  has  been  vested  in  the  House 
of  l)elegates  and  that  its  members  are  not  suf- 
ficiently alive  to  their  responsibilities  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  the  government  to  justify  Con- 
gress in  further  reposing  in  them  absolute 
p<>wcr  to  withhold  appropriations  necessary  for 
the  government's  life. 

He  proposed  as  an  immediate  remedy  an 
amendment  to  the  Foraker  act  similar  to  tbe 
provision  made  by  Congress  in  the  organic  taw 
of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines:  that  if  tbe 
I.,egiBlatiTe  Assembly  shall  at  any  time  adjourn 
with(«ut  making  the  necessary*  appropriations 
for  the  ensuing  year,  a sum  equal  to  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  preceding  year  shall  ^ 
avsilable  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  President  gave  a r(>sum(^  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  ten  years*  occupation  of  Porto  Rico 
by  the  United  States,  and  pointed  out  the  im- 
mense benefits  financially,  socially,  and  educa- 
tionally that  the  Porto  Ricans  had  derived 
from  American  rule.  He  declared  that  the 
troubles  of  the  island  were  caused,  not  so  much 
by  differences  between  political  partic^s  or  by 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Porto  Ricans 
in  general  with  the  American  government,  but 
were  rather  an  attempt  by  the  party  in  control 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  compel  the  Ignited 
States  government  to  change  its  own  legislation 
so  as  to  give  that  party  control,  not  onlv  of 
the  Lower  House,  but  of  the  I'pper  Hou&e'and 
of  the  whole  insular  government  and  insular 
revenues,  whether  local  or  Federal. 

On  May  11  Senator  Depew  introduced  a bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  civil  government  of  Porto 
Rico  in  the  manner  suggested  by  President 
Taft’s  message.  TIm*  House  and  the  Senate  hav- 
ing agreed  upon  a census  bill  apprr>prialing  ten 
million  dollars  for  the  taking  of  the  next  cen- 
sus, the  hill  reeei%'ed  its  final  passage  on  -Tune 
20.  On  June  7 the  House  passed  the  bill  of- 
fered by  Representative  Olmsted  of  PennsvI- 
Vania  in  accordance  with  tbe  suggestions  ma‘de 
in  the  President’s  message  in  regard  to  the 
gr.vernroent  of  Porto  Rico  and  on  July  9 a 
similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  On 
August  4 the  House  passed  the  Urgent  l>efi- 
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ciencj  Appropriation  bill,  which  included  on 
item  of  $25,(HK>  for  the  PrcMdent’s  traveling 
expenacfl. 

.Tuat  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
House,  August  5,  Speaker  Cannon  made  public 
the  personnel  of  the  House  committees  for  the 
succ^ing  session.  Much  interest,  both  inside 
Congress  and  out.  had  centered  in  this  list  on 
account  of  the  disposition  to  be  made  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  members  of  prominent  commit* 
te<>s  who  had  l>een  most  actively  opposed  to  his 
administration  as  Speaker.  Among  the  fore- 
most of  the  insurgent  representatives  who  were 
deposed  from  important  rhairmanships  were 
Iteprcsentativcs  Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  Fowler  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Gardner  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs;  Mr.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the 
C'ommittce  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  Mr. 
Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indus- 
trial Arts  and  Expositions.  Each  of  these  rep* 
resentatives  was  succeded  by  a man  who  had 
especially  espousf-d  the  cause  of  the  regular 
organisation  aa  opposed  to  the  insurgent  body. 
Mr.  Olmsted  of  Pennsylvania  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  Insular  Committee;  Mr.  Vreeland  of 
New  York  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
denburg  of  Illinois  waa  given  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Arts  and  Expo- 
sitions. With  the  exception  of  these  represen- 
tatives the  important  committees  were  left 
practically  unchanged.  Mr.  Murdock  of  Kan- 
aas,  who  had  lieen  perhaps  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  opponents  of  Speaker  Cannon,  was 
not  remove<l  from  his  place  on  the  Committee 
on  Post-Offices  and  Post  Roads.  The  chairmen 
of  the  most  important  committees  were  as  fol- 
lows: Ways  and  Means,  Serene  E.  Payne  of 

New  York;  Appropriations.  James  E.  Tawney 
of  Minnesota;  Judiciary,  Richard  W.  Parker  of 
New  Jersey;  Riverw  and  Harlmrs,  D.  S.  Alex- 
ander of  ^cw  York;  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  James  R.  Mann  of  Illinois;  Agri- 
culture, Charles  F.  Scott  of  Kansas;  Foreign 
Affairs,  James  B.  Perkins  of  New  York;  Mili- 
tary Affairs.  .John  A.  T.  Hull  of  Iowa;  Naval 
Affairs,  George  E.  Foks  of  Illinois;  Public 
Lands.  Frank  W.  ^fondelt  of  Wyoming;  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  Edward  B.  Vreeland  of  New 
York. 

Second  Session.  The  second  regular  session 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  opened  on  December 
C.  There  waw  one  vacancy  in  the  Senate  due 
to  the  death  of  Martin  N.  Johnson  during  the 
recess.  Mr.  Jolmson  was  suocefMled  by  Foun- 
tain L.  Tliompson.  S<*nator  McLnurin  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  ill  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
and  later  died.  Mr.  Culberson  of  Texas,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  resigned  his  po- 
sition, and  Hernando  De  Soto  Money  of  Missis- 
sippi was  chosen  leader  of  the  minority.  Pres- 
ident Taft’s  first  regular  message  to  the  Senate 
wa«  read  on  I>eceml>er  7.  It  proved  to  lie  a 
calm,  judicial  pap<T.  from  which  discussion  of 
many  of  the  most  im(H>rtant  questions  Indore 
Congress  and  the  country  were  omitted  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  Discussion  of  trust  regulations 
and  the  amendment  to  the  anti-trust  laws  was 
postponed  to  a later  message.  This  was  also 
true  of  recommendations  relating  t<»  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resourc<‘S  and  kindreil  subjt'cts. 
A largo  part  of  the  messjigc  wa.s  taken  up  by 
the  report  of  the  reliiiinus  of  the  government 
to  foreign  nations,  forming  a rt^sunii*  of  the  jhi- 


iitical  history  of  the  UniUnl  States  in  its  for- 
eign relations  during  the  current  year.  The 
President  earnestly  reconiinended  the  favorable 
action  of  Congress  toward  the  reorganization  of 
the  State  Department  upon  mo<lern  lines  in  a 
manner  to  make  it  a thoroughly  efficient  instru- 
ment in  the  furtherance  of  foreign  trade  and  of 
foreign  interests  abroad.  He  commen<lod  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  the  question  of  em- 
bodying in  a statute  the  principles  of  the  exec- 
utive order  up<m  which  the  efficiency  of  the 
consular  service  is  wholly  dependent.  The  most 
important  question  presented  to  the  administra- 
tion. in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  is  that 
of  economy  in  ex|)cnditurc  and  sufficiency  of 
revenue.  He  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  discovery 
of  extensive  frauds  in  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  in  Now  York  City  and  said  that 
it  seemed  to  him  that  tl>e  investigation  of  the 
frauds  by  Congress  at  present,  pending  the 
probing  of  the  Treasurj'  Department  and  the 
IJepartment  of  Justice,  might,  hy  giving  immu- 
nity and  otherwise,  prove  an  embarrassment  in 
Bccuring  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  parties. 

In  the  matter  of  the  tariff,  President  Taft 
referred  especially  to  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum clause  and  the  Tariff  Hoard,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  no  tariff  war  with  foreign 
countries  will  result  from  the  operation  of  the 
former,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  him.  The  work 
of  the  Tariff  Board,  he  said,  would  perhaps 
occupy  two  or  three  years,  and  he  ask<^  from 
Congress  a continuing  appropriation  equal  to 
that  already  made  for  its  prosecution.  He  said 
that  he  believed  that  the  work  of  the  Board 
would  be  of  prime  utility  and  importance  when- 
ever Congress  should  deem  it  wise  again  to  read- 
just the  customs  duties.  Tliere  was  nothing  in 
the  President’s  message  which  implie<l  any  im- 
mediate changes  along  the  line  of  tariff  legis- 
lation. The  President  recommended  legislation 
providing  for  the  appointment  by  him  of  a 
commission  with  authority  to  examine  the  law 
and  equity  proce<iure  of  the  Fe<leral  courts  of 
first  instance,  the  law  of  appeals  from  theso 
courts  to  the  courts  of  appeal  and  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  costs  imposed  in  such  a 
procedure  upon  private  litigants  and  upon  tho 
public  treasury,  and  to  make  recommendation 
with  a view*  to  simplifying  and  expediting  the 
pro<H‘dure  as  far  as  possible  and  making  it  as  in- 
expensive as  may  be  to  the  litigant  of  little 
means.  President  Taft  recommended  that  ap- 
propriate legislation  be  adopted  in  compliance 
with  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party,  to 
uphold  at  all  times  the  authority  and  integrity 
of  the  courts.  State  and  Federal,  and  that  tho 
procedure  of  the  Federal  courts  with  respect  to 
the  issuance  of  the  writ  of  injunction  should 
be  more  accurately  defined  by  statute,  and 
that  no  injunction  or  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  should  be  issueil  without  notice, 
except  w'hen*  an  irreparable  injury  would 
result  through  delay,  in  w’hich  case  a speedy 
hearing  thereafter  should  be  granted.  Among 
otlier  matters  discussed  in  the  message  were: 
Second-class  mail  matter,  postal  savings  banks, 
which  the  President  earnestly  recommended; 
ship  subsidy,  a measure  for  which  he  recom- 
mended |msKng<>:  the  admission  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  as  States;  Alaska,  for  wh<ise  gov- 
ernment he  recommended  legislation  providing 
for  the  uppointiuent  by  the  President  of  a 
governor  and  also  of  the  Executive  Council; 
the  white  slave  trade,  and  political  contribu- 
tions in  elections. 
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A larf^  numbor  of  bilU  wna  Introdiicod.  but 
no  action  was  taken  upon  any  of  them  previ- 
ous to  the  adjournment  over  the  Christmaa 
holidayt.  On  iV^cember  21  Senatr.r  Flint  of 
California  aubmittt^  a resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ate, calling  for  all  the  papers  relating  to  the 
Alaska  coal  land  cases,  which  were  embraced 
in  the  charges  of  Louis'  R.  Olavis.  the  special 
land  agent,  against  Secretary  Rallinger.  (See 
President  Tnft'a  Administration.)  This  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  and  Senator  Joni^s  of  Wash- 
ington thereupon  read  to  the  Senate  a letter 
from  Secretary  Ballinger  in  which  he  demanded 
a thorough  Investigation  made  of  the  charges 
against  him  and  his  subordinates.  No  action 
was  taken  in  regard  to  the  investigation  nre- 
vious  to  the  holiday  recess,  but  it  w'as  decided 
that  a joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. to  consist  of  six  members  of  each  body, 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  Senator  Ballinger’s  conduct  wnile 
Commissioner  of  the  General  T^and  Office,  as 
well  as  head  of  the  Interior  Department.  It 
was  announced  on  December  21  that  on  Janu- 


ary 4 and  S,  lillO,  President  Taft  would  snul 
spt'cial  mesMiges  to  the  Senate  and  House.  Une 
of  these  was  to  deal  with  the  question  of  cob- 
aervation  of  natural  resources  and  the  other 
with  the  anti-trust  law. 

An  important  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Mondell,  ebsir- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  The 
object  of  this  bill  was  to  conserve  the  deposits 
of  coal  in  the  public  domain  and  to  prefent 
monopoly  and  extortion  in  its  distribution. 
The  bill  provides  either  a leasing  system,  b]r 
which  title  to  the  lands  shall  remain  in  Uie 
government  under  proper  regulation  and  super- 
vision by  the  Secretary  of  ilie  Interior,  or  by 
the  sale  of  the  deposits  with  restrictions  oo 
their  mining  and  use,  which  will  control  the 
minimum  output  and  conserve  the  deposits  ss 
a public  utility  under  similar  regulations.  This 
measure  is,  in  general,  in  accord  with  the  r«^ 
ommendntions  of  Mr.  Ballinger.  Seeretarr  of 
the  Interior,  in  bis  annual  report.  See  article 
PvBUc  Lands. 


CoNOBCssiONAL  Rcprrskntation.  In  the  following  table  is  given  a list  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress: 

Republicans  in  roman:  Democrats  in  Ualict. 

ALABAMA 


8ENATOB8. 

Joseph  F.  Johnston.*  John  H.  Bankhead.^ 

BEPBE8ENTATITE8. 

Democrats,  9. 

Otorgs  W.  Taylor.  Bcnry  D.  Clayton.  J.  Thomas  Ilrfltn.  John  L.  Bumrtt. 

Stanley  B.  Denf,  Jr.  YVtffiam  B.  Craig.  Richmond  P.  Ilobson.  B'tffiam  Richardson. 

Oscar  W.  Vnderwood. 

ARKANSAa 


8ENATOB8. 

James  P.  Clarke.*  Jeff  Davis.f 

BEPBE8E.NT.\TIVE8. 

Democrats.  7. 

Robert  B.  Bacon.  John  C.  Floyd.  Charles  0.  Reid.  B.  Minor  iroMocc. 

William  A.  Oldfield.  ’Ben  Cravens.  Joseph  T.  Robinson. 

CALIFORNIA 


8ENAT0B8. 

George  C.  Pcrldna.*  Frank  P.  Flintl 

BtTBESENTATIVES. 

Republicans,  8. 

William  F.  Englebrigbt.  Julius  Kahn.  James  McT>ach1an.  Joseph  R.  Knowlaml. 

Duncan  E.  McKinlay.  Everis  A.  Hayca.  Sylvester  C.  Smith.  James  C.  Needham. 

COLORADO. 

8ENATOB8. 

Simon  Ouggenbeim.t  Charles  J.  Bughes,  Jr.* 

BEPRERENTATIVE8. 

Democrats.  3. 

At  large — Edxcard  T.  Taylor. 

Aterson  TT.  Jfockcr.  John  A.  Martin. 

CONNECTICUT. 

8ENAT0B8. 

Morgan  Q.  Bulkclcy.t  Frank  B.  Brandegee.* 


Republicans.  5. 

At  lorge— John  Q.  Tillson. 

E.  Stevens  Henry.  Kchcmiali  D.  Sperry.  Edwin  W.  Higgins.  Ebcneaer  J.  HilL 

DELAWARE. 


8E.NATOR8. 

Henry  A.  du  Pontt  Harry  A Richardson.f 

BEPRESENTATIVE. 

At  largo— William  H.  Ileald. 

• Term  expires  1915.  t Term  expires  1913.  X Term  expires  1911, 
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FI/)R1DA 

SENATORS. 

Jamc9  P,  Taliafcrro.X  Duncan  V.  Ftetchcr.* 

BEPR>:SP.XTAT1VES. 

Democrat*,  8. 

Bttphen  M.  Hparkman.  Frank  Clark.  Dannettc  II.  Hay». 

GEORGIA 

SENATORS. 

Auguatua  O.  Bacon.t  Alexander  8.  Cloy.* 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
l>emocrat8.  11. 

Charhn  U.  Edicarda.  U iRiam  C.  .Adainaon.  Cordon  Lvr.  Thoa.  IV.  llardicxck. 

JamcR  M.  Crigya.  Lronidaa  F.  lAvinyaton,  U.  Howard.  IVm.  U.  ifrantleg. 

DudUy  H.  Hughes.  Charlca  L.  Bartlett.  Thomas  M.  Bell. 

IDAHO. 

SENATORS. 

Weldon  B.  Hoyburn.*  William  E.  Borah.f 

RETBESENTATITE. 

At  large — ^Thomas  R.  Uamer. 

ILLINOIS. 

SENATORS. 

Shelby  M.  Cullom.f  William  Lorimer.* 

REPRB8ENTATITE8. 

Democrat*,  6;  RepubUoans,  19. 

Martin  B.  Madden.  PnNlfrick  Lundin.  Frank  O.  T^owden. 

.Tamca  R.  Mann.  Thomaa  Callmiher.  James  McKinney. 

William  W.  Wilaon.  \U  •my  8.  Hontell.  George  W.  Prince. 

James  T.  McDermott.  (Joorg<«  K.  Fobs.  Joseph  V.  GrafT. 

.Adolph  J.  tinbath.  Htjward  M.  Snapp.  John  A.  Sterling. 

William  J.  Moxley.  Charles  £.  Fuller.  Joseph  G.  Cannon. 

Napoleon  B.  Tbistlcwood. 

INDIANA 

SENATORS. 

Albert  J.  Beveridge. t Benjamin  F.  Bhively.* 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dcmocmls,  11;  Ropublicuns,  2. 

lAncoln  DiTon.  Charlca  .4.  Korbly.  Eldgnr  D.  Crumpackcr. 

Bfitph  ir.  .Moss.  John  .1.  M.  Adair.  George  U’.  Bauch. 

William  W.  Barnard.  .1/ar/i‘»  A.  Jlcwrison.  Cyrus  Cline. 

Henry  A.  Barnhart. 

IOWA 

SENATORS. 

Jonathan  P.  Dolliverf  Albert  B.  Cummins.* 

RKPRESENTATIVES. 

Demncmt,  1;  RepublicAns,  10. 

Charles  A.  Kennedy.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen.  John  A.  T.  Hull.  Frank  P.  Wo<xl8. 

AllH*rt  F.  Daw»4Ui.  Jnines  W.  Good.  William  D.  Jamieson.  Elbert  II.  Hubbard. 

Charles  K.  Pickett.  Nathan  K.  Kendall.  Walter  I.  Smith. 

KANSAS. 

SENATORS. 

Charles  Curiia.f  Joseph  L.  Bristow.* 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Republican*.  8. 

Daniel  R.  Anthony,  Jr.  Philip  P.  Campbell.  William  A Caldcrhcad.  Rdmond  H.  Madison. 

Charles  F.  Scott.  James  M.  Miller.  William  A.  Reeder.  Victor  Murdock. 

KENTUCKY. 

SENATORS. 

Thomas  H.  Payntcr.f  William  O.  Bradley.* 
representativkh. 

s Democrats.  8;  Rcpubllcana.  8. 

Ollie  M.  James.  Ben  Johnson.  J.  Campbell  Cnnfrtll.  John  W.  Langley. 

.Auguatun  O.  Stanley.  Birngnr  Sherlry.  Harvey  Helm.  Don.  C.  Edwards. 

Robert  y,  Thomas,  Jr.  Joseph  L.  Rhinoek.  Joseph  B.  Bennett. 

* Term  expires  1916.  t Term  expires  1913.  X Term  expires  1911. 


John  IV.  Bw'hue. 
William  .1.  ('ullop. 
William  B.  Cot. 


William  B.  McKinley. 
Henry  T.  Rainey. 
James  M.  Graham. 
tV*illiam  A.  Rndenberg. 
Martin  D.  Foster. 
Pleasant  T.  Chapman. 
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Albert  ^stoptnof. 
6'omuci  L.  (jUmort. 


Amo«  L.  Allen. 


J.  Barr^  Covington. 


ficorge  P.  Lawrence. 
Frederick  H.  Gillett. 
Charles  G.  Washburn. 
Charles  Q.  Tirrell. 


Kdwin  Dcnby. 

Charles  K.  Townsend. 
Washington  Gardner. 


James  A.  Tawney. 
Winfield  li.  Uammond. 


Kzrkiel  S.  Candler,  Jr. 
Thomas  8pi<jht. 


James  T.  Llot/d. 
Wilfiam  IV.  Wurfcfr. 
Joshua  IV.  .ilrjrnndcr. 
Charles  F.  Booher. 


• Term  expires  1916. 
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LOUISIANA 

RR.NATOBS. 

Samuel  D.  jlfc£?ncry.*  .Uurphg  J.  Foster.^ 

BKPBCRl^.NTATlVER. 

Democrats.  7. 

Kobert  F.  Broussard.  Joseph  K.  ttansdell.  Arsons  P.  Pujo. 

John  T.  U'affcins.  Jiobert  C.  Wickliffe. 

MAINE. 

BEN'ATOBS. 

Eugene  Ilalc.t  William  P.  Frye.f 

BETRE8E.NTAT1VE8. 

Hepubllcam,  4. 

John  P.  Swasey.  Edwin  C.  Burleigh.  Frank  E.  Guemtey. 

MAUYLAND. 

SE.NA'rOBS. 

Isidor  Rayner.t  John  Walter  Smith.* 

BKPRE8ENTAT1VF8. 

Democrats.  8;  Republicans.  8. 

John  Kronmiller.  Sydney  E.  Mudd.  J.  FretTk  C.  Talbott. 

John  (Jill,  Jr.  G«‘orge  A.  Pearre. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

SENATORS. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodgc.t  W.  Murray  Crane.f 

REPBE8E5TATITKa. 

Democrats,  3;  Republicans,  11. 

Butler  Amos.  John  A.  Keliher. 

Augustus  P.  Gardner.  Joseph  F.  O'Connell. 

Ernest  W.  Rolierts.  .4ndrc«i  J.  Peters. 

Samuel  W.  McCall.  John  \V.  Weeks. 

MICHIGAN. 

RENATOR8. 

-Julius  C.  Burrows.t  William  Alden  Smith-t 

BKPRE8ENTATIVES. 

Republlains,  12. 

Edward  L.  Hamilton.  Henry  McMorran. 

Gcrrit  J.  Diekema.  Joseph  W.  Fordney. 

Samuel  W.  Smith.  Jas.  C.  McLaughlin. 

MINNF.SOTA 

SENATORS. 

Knute  Nelson. t Moses  £.  Clapp.t 

BEPBESENTATTTES. 

Democrat,  1;  Republicans,  8. 

Charles  R.  Davis  Frank  M.  Nye.  Andrew  J.  Volstead. 

Frederick  C.  Stevens.  ('harles  A.  Lindbergh.  Clarenco  B.  Miller, 
llalvur  Steenerwin. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


William  S.  Greene. 
Wm.  C.  Lovering. 


George  A.  Loud. 
Francis  H.  Dodds. 
II.  Olin  Young. 


SENATORS. 

Bemando  D.  Money  * James  Oordon.if 

REPRESENTATlVEa. 

Democrats,  8. 

Brnj.  (7.  Bumphreys.  .idam  if.  Byrd.  William  .A.  Dickson. 

Thomas  V.  Sisson.  Eaton  J.  Boxcers.  James  IV.  Collier. 

MISSOURI. 


SENATORS. 

TTil/iom  J.  stone.*  William  Wamer.t 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Democrats.  9;  Republicans.  6;  vacancy,  1, 

TV»7/»om  P.  Borland.  Champ  Clark. 

■ - Richard  Bartholdt, 

Cour/wfi;  IV.  flamlin.  Patrick  F.  (Jill. 

Dorsey  iv,  Shackleford.  Marry  M.  Coudrey. 
MONTANA. 


Politto  Elvins. 
Charles  A.  Crow. 
Charles  II.  Morgan. 
Arthur  P.  Murphy. 


SENATORS. 

Thomas  H.  Carter.*  Joseph  M.  Dixon.f 

BEPBI’:SENTATIVE. 

At  large — Charles  N.  Pray. 

t Term  expires  1913.  J Term  expires  1911.  tt  Temporary  appolntart* 
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NEBRASKA 

BENATOia. 

Elmer  J.  Burkett.t  Norrie  Brown. f 

bepse8e:<tatives. 

DetnocratA.  S:  Republicana,  8. 

John  A.  yaguire.  Oilhert  M,  UUchcoch,  Kdimind  H.  IXintthaw.  Mofles  P.  KinkaidA 

Jamco  P,  Laita*  George  W.  Xorria. 

NEVADA. 

8EXATOB8. 

Francio  0.  Nevlando.*  George  S.  Nixon4 

BEFBESEXTATIVEfl. 

At  large— A.  Bcrilett. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

BEXATOB8. 

Jacob  H.  Gallinger.*  Henry  E.  Burnham.f 
B^^»BE8EXTATIVES. 

Republicans.  2. 

CyniB  A.  Sulloway.  Frank  D.  Currier. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

8EXATOB8. 

John  Kean.t  Frank  O.  Briggaf 

BEPRESBXTATIVE8. 

Democrats,  8;  Republicans,  7. 

Henry  C.  Loudenslager.  Ira  W.  Wood.  Richard  Wayne  Parker.  James  A.  UamiU. 

John  J.  Gardner.  ('harles  N.  Fowler.  VVMlHam  H.  Wiley. 

Benjamin  F.  Howell.  H'iKiam  Hughes.  Eugene  F.  Kinkead. 

NEW  YORK. 

BEX.iTOBS. 

Cbauncey  M.  Depew.t  Elihu  Root* 

BEPBEfiENTATIVES. 

Democrats,  11;  Republicans,  26. 

WiRwim  Sulzer.  John  E.  Andrus.  Charles  L.  Knapp. 

Charles  V.  Fames.  Thomas  \V'.  Bradley.  Michael  E.  Driscoll. 

Michael  F.  Conry.  Hamilton  Fish.  John  W.  Dwight 

Herbert  Parsons.  William  H.  Draper.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

William  Jr.  George  N.  Snuthwick.  James  B.  Perkins. 

J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott  George  W.  Fairchild.  J.  Sloat  Fassett 

Francis  B.  Harrison.  Cyrus  Durey.  James  S.  Simmons. 

William  S.  Bennet  George  R.  Malhy.  tkiniel  A.  DriseoU. 

Joseph  A.  Qoulden.  Charles  S.  Millington.  De  Alva  S.  Alexander. 

Edward  B.  Vreeland. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

8E5AT0B8. 

F,  If.  fiimmons.t  Lee  8.  Overman.* 

BEFBESENTATIVES. 

Democrats,  7;  Republicans.  3. 

John  ff.  Rmall.  Edttard  TT.  Pou.  Jfofterf  V.  Page.  John  G.  Grant 

Claude  Kitchin.  John  M.  Morehead.  Charles  H.  Cowles. 

Charles  R.  Thomas.  Hannibal  L.  Godwin.  Edwin  Y,  Webb. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

RKXATOBfl. 

Porter  J.  ilcCumber.J  Fountain  L.  Thompson.* 

REPBEMEXTATlVrP. 

Republicans,  2. 

At  large— Asle  J.  Gronna;  Louis  B.  Hanna. 

OHIO. 

8E.NATORR. 

Charles  Dick.t  Theodore  E.  Burton.* 

BEFBESENTATIVES. 

Democrats,  8;  Republicans,  18. 

Nicholas  Longworth.  Matthew  R.  Ilmvcr.  Albert  Douglas.  David  A.  Hollinifsworth 

Herman  P.  Goebel.  J.  Warren  Keifor,  E<lward  I*.  Taylor,  Jr.  William  A.  Ashbrook. 

James  M.  Cox.  Ralph  D.  Cole.  Carl  C.  Anderson.  James  Keniie<ly. 

M’illiam  E.  Tou  Velle.  Isaac  R.  8her^rood,  H'tRtam  0.  Rharp.  W.  Aubrey  Thomas. 

Timothy  T.  Ansberry.  Adna  R.  Johnson.  James  Joyce.  Paul  Howland. 

James  H.  Cassidy. 

• Term  expires  1916.  t Term  expires  1918.  t Term  expires  1911. 


William  W.  Cocks. 
George  H.  Lindsay^ 
Otto  G.  Foelker, 
Charles  B.  I.aw. 
Richard  Young. 
William  H.  Calder. 
John  J.  Fitzgerald. 
Daniel  J.  Riordan. 
Henry  M.  Goldfogle, 
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OKLAHOMA. 

8E5ATOM. 

rkomo*  P.  Oore.'  Robrrt  L.  Oipr».t 

*EP*I3ETTATITES. 

Dcmocratfl,  2;  Rrpubllcnnfl.  8. 

Bird  McGuire.  Diek  T.  Morgan.  Charlee  K.  Creeper.  Charles  D.  r«r<rr. 

Bcott  Ferric, 

OREGON. 

BK.NATOR8. 

Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.f  Gforge  E.  CAomberhiM.* 

ECPBE8ENTATITE8. 

Republicans,  2. 

Willia  C.  Hawley.  William  U.  Kllia. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BEXATOB0. 

Boiea  Penrose.*  George  T.  Olivcr.t 

tCFBKSETVTATiyiCn. 

Democrats,  6;  RcpubMcnns,  27. 

Henry  H.  Rlngham.  WMlliam  W.  Grlest.  Benjamin  K.  Focht.  Arthur  L.  Bates. 

JiM»l  Cook.  Thon%<i9  D.  "SicholtB.  Marlin  K.  Olmsted.  A.  hHtehrU  Palmer. 

J.  Hampton  Moore.  Henry  W.  Palmer.  John  M.  Reynolds.  Jonathan  N.  Larigham. 

UeulM’n  O.  Moon.  Alfred  B.  Oarner.  Daniel  F.  Lafean.  Nelson  P.  Wheeler. 

William  W.  Fonikrod.  John  R.  liothermrl.  Charles  F.  Barclay.  William  H.  Graham. 

fi**orge  D.  McCreary.  Charles  C.  Pratt.  George  K.  iriifT.  John  I>al/ell. 

Thonins  8.  Butler.  iril/mm  /?.  Wi/sow.  Allen  K.  Cooper.  James  Francis  Burke. 

Irving  P.  Wnnger,  John  Q.  MoUenry.  John  K.  Tener.  Andrew  J.  Uarchfeld. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

SETVATOBS. 

Nelson  W.  Aldrich.*  George  P.  Wetmore.f 

REPRESEN  T ATTVES . 

Republicans.  2. 

.William  P.  Shoflleld.  Adin  B.  Capron. 

60LTH  CAROLINA. 

BE5ATOBS. 

Benjamin  I(.  Tillmanf  Ellison  D.  SmitK* 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Democrats,  7. 

Crorffe  R.  J.rpnre.  JVyatt  Aikm.  Dart’d  E.  Finley.  .tthury  F.  Ijrvrr. 

James  O.  Patterson.  Joseph  T.  Johnson.  J.  Edwin  Elterbe. 

SOUTH  DAKOT.A, 

SENATORS. 

Robert  J.  Gamble.t  Coe  I.  Crawford.* 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Republicans,  2. 

At  largo— Ebcn  W.  hUrtin,  Charles  H.  Burke. 

TENNF.SSEE. 

SENATORS. 

James  B.  Frasicr.X  Robert  L.  Taylor.X 

BEPBESENTATTVES. 

Democrats,  8;  Republicans.  2. 

Walter  P.  Brownlow.  Cordell  Bull.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett.  George  IF.  Gordon. 

Richard  W.  Austin.  in/linm  C.  Rouston.  Thetus  IF.  Kims. 

John  A,  Boon.  Joseph  IV.  Byrns.  Finis  J.  Garrett. 

TEXAS. 

SENATORS. 

Charles  A.  Culberson.^  Joseph  IF.  Bailey.X 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Democrats.  16. 

Morris  Rheppard.  Jack  Beall.  (I'^rge  F.  Burgess.  John  //.  Stephens. 

\fartin  Uirs,  Hufus  Hardy.  .'Whrrf  R.  Burleson.  James  L.  Rtayden. 

florrfcm  Hussetl.  A.  IF.  Gregg.  Robert  I*.  Henry,  John  *V.  Gomrr. 

Choice  IS.  JCandcU.  John  M.  Aloorc.  Oscar  IF.  Gillespie.  miliam  R.  Smith. 

•Term  expires  1916.  f Term  expires  1913.  t Term  expires  1911. 
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UTAH. 

6R.VAT0BS. 

Reed  Smoot.*  George  Sutherlond.t 

BFPRKSE5TATIVB. 

At  large — Joseph  HowelL 
VERMONT. 

SE5AT0BS. 

William  P.  Dillingham.*  Carroll  S.  Pagc.t 

REPBE8E!7TATIVE8. 

RepubllcanSt  2. 

David  J«  Foster.  Frank  Plomley. 

VIRGINIA. 

8E5AT0B8. 

John  W.  Danielt  Thomas  8.  Martin.^ 

BCPSSSE^ATIVES. 

Democrats.  9;  Republican.  1;  vacancjr,  1. 

William  X.  Jonc*. . Jamca  tiny.  Itcnry  D.  Flood. 

Harry  L.  Maynard.  Edward  W.  Saunders.  Charles  C.  Carlin. 

John  Lamb.  Carter  Glass.  C.  Bawom  Slcmp. 

WASHINGTON. 

SEXATOKS. 

Samuel  H.  Filos.t  Wesley  L.  Jones.*  . ' 

BEPBE8EXTATIVES. 

Republicans.  S. 

William  E.  Iliunphrey.  William  W.  McCredie.  Miles  Poindexter. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

SENATORS. 

Stephen  B.  Elkins.f  Nathan  B.  Scott,) 

BEPBE8ENTATIVES. 

Republicans.  6. 

William  P.  Hubbard.  George  C.  Sturgiw.  .Joseph  Holt  Gainea.  Harry  C.  Woodyard. 

James  A.  Hughes. 

WISCONSIN. 

BEXATOBS. 

Robert  M.  La  Pollcttc.t  Isaac  Stephenson.* 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Democrat.  1;  Republicans.  10. 

Henry  A.  Cooper.  William  J.  Cary.  John  J.  Escli.  Elmer  A.  Morse. 

John  M.  Ncifton.  William  H.  Stafford.  Jaraoa  H.  Davidson.  Irvine  L.  Lonroot 

Arthur  W.  Kopp.  Charles  U.  IVeisse.  Gustav  KUstenuann. 

WYOMING. 

SENATORS. 

Francis  E.  Warren.)  Clarence  D.  Clark.) 

BEPRESENTATn’R. 

At  large— Frank  W.  Mondell. 

DELEGATES  FROM  TERRITORIES. 

AT.A8KA. 

James  Wickersham. 

ARIZONA. 

Ralph  H.  Cameron. 

HAWAII. 

J,  Kuhio  Kalanianoole. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

William  H.  Andrews. 

RFaSIDENT  COMMISSIONERS. 

PniLlPPlNR  ISLANDS. 

Benito  Lcgarda.  ^fnnuel  Ia.  Quezon. 

POBTO  RICO. 

Tulio  Larrinaga. 

•Term  expires  1915.  t Term  expires  1913.  t Term  expires  191L 
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Last  op  tttk  R»x)sevplt  Admimstratiok. 
The  last  months  of  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Uoosevelt  were  concerned  chiefly  with  his 
disputes  with  Congress,  and  these  will  tie  found 
noted  in  the  section  Vongrcaa.  Tiie  resignation 
of  Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  State  was  made 
necessary  by  his  election  as  Senator  from  New 
York  (si'O  New  Yobk).  Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  w*as  promoted  to  be 
Sts^retary  of  State  to  fill  the  interim  (see  Cfl6- 
tncl).  On  February  12,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made 
an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  Htxlgenville,  Ky.  (see  CEJfTESA- 
BitM  AND  Annivkbkaries) . On  February  22  he 
Welcomed  the  ships  of  the  returning  Atlantic 
fleet  from  their  tour  around  the  world  (see 
Navy, ) 

Following  the  inauguration  of  President  Taft 
Mr.  Roosevelt  went  at  once  to  his  home  in 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remaintHl  until  his 
dc|)orture  on  March  23  for  his  hunting  trip  in 
British  East  Africa.  During  1901M0  he  con- 
tributed a remarkable  series  relating  to  his 
hunting  experiences  to  Scribner's  Magazine. 
It  was  announc<Hl  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  re- 
turn to  the  l^nite<l  States  about  .lunc  1,  1910. 

I.NAUoi'BATio.v.  Inauguration  Day,  Slarch  4, 
was  rnarrwl  by  one  of  the  most  sewre  snow- 
storms in  years.  This  intcrferwl  greatly  with 
the  arrangements  made  and  proved  a great 
hardship  to  thousands  of  people  who  had  come 
from  all  over  the  country  to  witness  the  cere- 
monies. In  spite  of  this,  however,  they  wore 
carried  out  with  dignity  and  impressiveness. 
At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  tl>c  two  Housi^ 
of  ('ongress  met  for  the  clearing  up  of  the  last 
remnants  of  legislative  business.  A few  min- 
utes liefore  twelve  o’clock  a committee  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Scnat4)rs  waited  upon  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  informed  him  that  Congress 
had  complete<l  its  business  and  was  prepared 
to  adjourn  if  he  had  no  other  communications 
to  make. 

The  first  ceremony  of  tlie  inauguration  is  tlic 
induction  into  oflice  of  tike  Vice-President,  a 
ceremony  which  marks  the  end  of  one  Congress 
and  the  beginning  of  another.  It  is  customary 
for  the  Vice-President  to  Iko  inaug\irate<l  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  the  President  in  the  stand 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Capitol.  On  this  oc- 
casion, hnwewr.  weather  conditions  were  so  se- 
vere that  for  the  first  time  in  sixty-three  years 
the  President,  as  well  as  the  V’ioe-President, 
took  the  oath  of  ofllcc  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Upon  the  floor  of  the  Chamlier  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  all  the  in- 
coming members,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
ambassoilors  and  ministers  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. governors  of  States,  and  reprewntatives 
of  the  army  and  navy.  The  Demoeratic  leader 
in  the  Senate  at  the  noon  hour  offered  a resolu- 
tion thanking  Vice-President  Fairbanks  for  his 
courteous  and  impartial  administration  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  tlie  Simate  during  his  term.  A 
few  minutes  later  ilr.  Sherman  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  Vice-President.  Mr.  Falrlxanks  de- 
livered a farewell  address  and  at  its  close  de- 
clared the  Senate  ailjourned  without  day. 
President  Roosevelt  had  previously  issued  a 
proclamation  convening  the  Seriate  in  extraor- 
dinary sr’ssion  immediately,  and  Mr.  Sherman  at 
onee  called  the  Isxly  to  order.  Fcdinwjng  a short 
addix'SB  by  the  Vice-President  the  new  members 


of  the  Senate  wore  sworn  in  and  at  seven  min- 
utes liefore  one  o’clock  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  administered  the  oath  of  office 
to  Mr.  Taft.  The  President  then  delivered  his 
inaugural  address,  which  lasted  about  half  an 
hour.  Among  the  paragraphs  to  which  special 
attention  was  paid  were  those  relating  to  the 
problem  of  exclusion  and  general  treatment  in 
the  United  States  of  Oriental  peoples,  and  those 
dealing  with  the  questions  arising  from  the 
negro  problem.  Following  the  inauguration 
came  the  inaugural  parade  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  White  House.  The  weather  had  somewhat 
improved,  but  the  streets  and  sidewalks  were 
covered  with  melting  snow  and  the  route  was 
swept  by  a searching  wind  from  the  north.  In 
spite  of  this,  however.  President  Taft  and  Vice- 
President  Sherman  stood  on  the  reviewing  stand 
and  for  three  hours  reviewed  the  parade.  .\t 
the  head  of  the  militia  from  the  States  rode  a 
doxen  governors.  The  parade  also  included 
liodies  of  regular  troops,  infantry,  cavalry,  coast 
and  field  artillery  and  engineers,  and  detach- 
ments from  the  war  ships  of  the  battle  fleet. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  day  ennriuded  with  an 
inaugural  ball  in  the  Pension  Building  at  which 
the  President  and  V’ice-President  with  their  fam- 
ilies appeared. 

Pbesident  Taft’s  AD»nNisT*ATiON.  The 
event  of  the  first  year  of  President  Taft’s  admin- 
istration which  over-shadow*ed  all  others  was 
the  passage  and  enactment  into  law  of  the 
Tariff  Bill.  A full  discussion  of  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Tabtff  and  in  the 
sections  under  that  heading  Iielnw.  The  Cabinet 
had  been  completed  some  time  prior  to  the  in- 
aug\iration  (see  Cabincf),  but  the  President  made, 
shortly  after  he  had  assumed  office,  several  im- 
portant appointments.  Among  these  was  the 
appointment  of  William  I>oeb,  Jr.,  to  be  Cot- 
lixrtor  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  It  was  under- 
stood that  President  Roosevelt  especially  desired 
tliat  Mr.  Loeb  should  receive  this  office.  For  de- 
tails of  its  administration  by  him,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
see  the  article  Tbvsts,  and  for  customs  frauds 
in  general,  the  section  Cuatoma  above.  Other 
important  appointments  were  those  of  Hunting- 
ton  Wilson  of  Illinois  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Beckman  Winthrop  of  New  York, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Among 
the  judicial  appointments  made  by  the  President 
in  the  first  month  of  the  administration  were 
the  following:  United  States  district  judges: 

Alabama,  William  I.  Gnibb,  Northern  District; 
Minnesota,  Charles  A.  Willard.  District  of  Min- 
nesota; Washington,  George  I)onwnrtli,  Eastern 
District;  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory  of  .\rir.ona,  E«lwin  M. 
Doe,  of  Arixona.  An  appointment  which  to^ 
on  added  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  mp- 

fointee  was  a Democrat,  was  that  of  Henry 
rroves  Connor  to  be  Federal  Judgi*  of  the  East- 
ern District  of  North  Carolina.  This  appoint- 
ment was  taken  to  mean  that  President  Taft 
intended  to  recognize  tl>e  I>cmocrata  of  the 
South  in  the  making  of  judicial  and  other  ap- 
pointments. See  below. 

On  March  27  the  President  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a budget  committee  of  Cabinet 
members  to  supervise  estimates  of  >\«deral  ex- 
penses. This  ekimmittec  is  to  act  as  an  ad- 
visory board  in  the  preparation  of  tbe  esti- 
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niRtofl  for  thi‘  oxponM^  of  the  government.  The 
cabinet  budget  committee  is  to  have  general 
supervision  of  the  executive  departments  with 
a view  to  keeping  the  estimates  of  expenditures 
within  the  government’s  estimated  income. 
Similar  committees  were  appointed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  these  are  to  act  in 
cotirdinatioD  with  the  Cabinet  committee. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  President  was  to 
offer  the  ambassadorship  to  Great  Britain  to 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni* 
versity,  but  this  offer  President  Eliot  was 
obliged  to  decline  (see  Diplomatic  S'rrricr). 
The  ministry  to  China  was  the  first  important 
ministry  winch  Pn'sident  Taft  attempted  to 
fill,  and  this  he  offered  to  Charles  K.  Crane 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Crane  accepted  the  appoint* 
ment,  but  on  account  of  circumstances  which 
later  arose  he  resigned  tl)o  position.  For  the 
discussion  of  this  and  other  diplomatic  apiK)int* 
ments  during  the  year,  see  Diplomatic  Service, 

An  incident  occurred  in  May  which  was  taken 
to  signify  that  President  Taft  did  not  intend 
to  take  any  part  in  the  disputes  of  political 
factions  in  the  States.  An  attempt  hiul  l>een 
made  in  Kansas  to  have  it  appear  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  sides  in  the  controversy  l)otween 
Senator  Curtis  and  former  Senator  T-ong.  and 
Governor  Stubbs  and  Senator  Bristow,  by  ap- 
pointing as  assistant  to  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  Ignited  States  a man  who  was  identificnl 
with  the  party  headed  by  Governor  Stubbs  and 
Senator  Bristow.  Iinme<liately  after  the  ap- 
pointment several  newspapers  in  Kansas  friendly 
to  Governor  Stubbs  and  Senator  Bris(ow, 
claimed  that  the  appointment  marked  the  end 
of  Senator  Curtis’s  inlluence.  When  this  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  President  Taft,  ho  dl- 
recte«l  Attorney-General  Wickersliam  to  revoke 
the  appointment,  and  declared  that  Governor 
Stubbs  had  “ thoughtlessly  placed  us  in  a posi- 
tion that  is  entirely  indefensible.'* 

On  May  10  and  20  President  Taft  visited  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  in  order  to  l>e  present 
at  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers’  monument  at 
Petersburg,  erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  wdueh 
was  commemorated  in  the  city  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C.  He  took  advantage  of  the  latter  occasion  to 
make  a statement  of  the  policy  he  intended  to 
pursue  tnwaVd  the  South.  He  declared  emphati- 
cally that  the  Wat  way  in  which  be  could  ful- 
fill his  pledges  was  by  putting  into  oifico,  re- 
gardless of  party  aniliatinns,  men  in  whom  the 
eomn^unity  at  largo  wnuld  have  eonfidonce. 
“That,”  he  said,  “ I am  trying  to  do,  and  I am 
going  to  appoint  Bepuhlicana  and  I am  gtiing 
to  appoint  Democrats,  striving  in  each  case  to 
get  a man  who  will  commend  himself  to  the 
community  In  which  he  Hvc«.”  He  emphasized 
alno  the  great  desirability  of  upbuilding  in 
every  State  an  intelligent  and  effective  opposi- 
tion for  the  reason  that  in  order  to  W sure  of 
having  n good  government  it  is  necessary  to 
have  A gooil  opposition.  To  that  end  he  asked 
for  a greater  tolerance  of  public  opinion  in  the 
South,  and  expressi-d  his  conviction  that  such 
tolerance  wouM  s*ion  W approved. 

During  the  session  of  Congress,  Presiilent  Taft 
was  occiipiwl  chiefly  with  routine  matters  and 
with  questions  which  coneerned  the  tariff  nn'iis- 
ure.  After  the  latter  hud  been  signed  be  left 


Washington  to  take  up  his  summer  residence  in 
Beverly,  Mass.,  where  he  carrie<l  on  the  execu- 
tive business  of  tho  government. 

Tub  Baixinoeb-Pinciiot  Co:vTBorra8Y.  The 
friction  between  Secretary  Ballinger  of  the  In- 
terior Dc(>artment  and  Gifford  Pinehot,  Chief 
Forester,  proved  the  most  vexing  question  with 
which  tiK*  President  hod  to  deal  during  the  first 
year  of  his  administration.  While  this  contro- 
versy did  not  become  public  until  August,  it 
had  its  Wginning  in  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt,  over  the  witlidrawal  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  from  entry.  During  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  Mr.  Bal- 
linger, who  was  then  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  ilisagreed  with  Mr.  Pinehot, 
who  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Garfield,  then  S«»crc- 
tary  of  the  Interior,  and  of  President  Roosevelt. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  latter  W'os  to  with- 
draw from  entry  1,500,000  acres  of  /and  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  to  prevent  alleged  at- 
tempts towards  acquisition  of  water  power  sites 
by  a great  corporation.  When  Mr.  Ballinger 
became  Si'cretary  of  the  Interior,  this  order  was 
rescimliHl,  and  the  lands  were  thrown  open  to 
entry,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  large  withdrawals 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  were  not  warrante<l 
by  a strict  interpretation  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Pinehot  resented  this  action,  and  at  a speech 
at  the  Irrigation  Congress,  at  Sjiokane,  in 
August,  lie  declared  that  to  follow  Mindly  the 
letter  of  the  law  without  intelligimt  regard 
Ixith  for  its  spirit  and  for  the  public  welfare,  is 
nearly  as  dangerous  as  to  disregard  tlie  law  al- 
togellier.”  He  furthermore  declared  that  tho 
water  power  trust  was  endeavoring  to  absorb 
righta  which  lielong  to  the  people.  It  was  gen- 
erally assumed  that  Vfr.  Pinchot’s  speech  waa  a 
direct  attiw;k  up«m  St*cretary  Ballinger,  and  a 
controversy  at  once  arose  over  the  respective 
policies  oi  the  two  officials.  This  discussion, 
however,  was  soon  overshadowed  by  another 
which  arose  indirectly  from  it.  During  the 
progTC.ss  of  the  newspaper  discussion,  charges 
were  made  by  L.  R.  Glavis.  chief  of  the  Field 
Division  of  the  General  I^nd  Office,  that  Sec- 
retary Ballinger  had  used  his  influence  in  the 
period  from  his  resignation  as  Commissioner  of 
the  Land  Office,  in  11)08,  to  the  time  when  ho 
was  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
bring  aliout  the  patents  of  certain  Alaska  coal 
lands,  known  as  the  Cunningham  claims,  which 
were  alleged  to  l»e  liased  on  fraudulent  and  un- 
lawful claims.  A full  discussion  of  the  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  these  charges  w’ill  he 
found  in  the  article  Laxdh,  Prnuc.  At  about 
the  same  time  these  charges  were  made  by  Mr. 
Glavis,  a sweeping  attack  on  the  Forestry  Serv- 
ice and  the  whole  system  of  conser\*ation  as 
mappinl  out  in  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
was  maile  by  Ormshy  McTIarg,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  (Vimmerce  and  I>alK>r.  He  di’clared  that 
the  Forestry  Service  had  at  its  disposal  in- 
formation showing  that  the  conservation  policy 
of  the  governnwnt  is  absolutely  needless  anti 
cannot  lie  needed  for  several  years.  These 
cliarges  were  answered  by  Acting  Forester  Over- 
ton  W.  Price.  Shortly  after  this  attack  Mr. 
MeHarg  resigned. 

•Mr.  (Jlavis  went  for  advice  ns  to  the  proper 
procedure  for  preventing  the  patenting  of  the 
coal  lands  to  Mr.  Pinehot,  wlio  ndvisetl  him  to 
place  his  charges  against  Secretary  Ballinger 
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Ix'foro  Prcnitlrnt  Tnft.  This  Glavis  did  in  an 
interview  with  the  President  at  Beverly.  On 
Septemiter  I.*)  President  Taft  made  public  a 
lettiT  to  Secretary  liullinp^r,  in  which  he  com* 
pletely  exonerated  that  otncial  from  all  blame  in 
cniiiiection  with  the  alleged  complaints.  He 
puintt'd  out  that  Mr.  Ballinger’s  legal  services  on 
the  Cunningham  claims  were  very  slight,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  their  performance  he 
was  not  connected  with  the  government.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  Secretary  Ballinger  had 
Studiously  refrained  from  having  on^'thing  to  do 
with  the  Cunningham  claims,  Vaving  that  en- 
tirely to  his  subordinates.  It  appi^ared  later  that 
tbo  President  had  placed  the  matter  before  At- 
torney-Cieneral  Wickersham,  who  had  furnished 
him  with  an  opinion  entirely  exonerating  Sec- 
retary Ballinger  from  blame.  The  President  di- 
rected the  diinissal  of  Mr.  Glavis  from  the  serv- 
ice for  “filing  a disingenuous  statement  un- 
justly impeaching  the  official  integrity  of  his 
superior  ofTicer,” 

In  the  same  letter  President  Taft  went  into 
the  charges  brought  against  Secretary  Ballinger 
In  relation  to  the  alleged  reversal  of  the  policy 
inaugurati'd  by  l*resUlent  Roosevelt  and  carried 
out  uy  Secretary  Garfield,  and  the  withdrawal 
from  entry  for  private  ownership  lands  in  the 
public  domain  which  contained  valuable  water 
power  sites.  As  noted  above,  Mr.  Ballinger  had 
restored  a large  part  of  these  lands  to  public 
entry.  Ho  later,  however,  modifi^-d  his  pro- 
cedure, and  again  withdrew  some  of  those  which 
had  b^n  thrown  0|>cn.  This  withdrawal,  to- 
gether with  a controversy  with  the  Reclamation 
Service  as  to  contracts  made  with  homesteaders, 
and  the  refusal  of  Secretary  Ballinger  to  permit 
the  Forestry  Bureau  to  taJee  charge  of  the 
forests  on  Indian  reservations,  were  asserted  to 
be  proofs  of  the  former’s  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  policy  of  conservation.  President  Taft 
stated  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ballinger  that  he  was 
conversant  with  every  detail  of  the  latter’s 
course  in  these  particulars,  and  that  he  ap- 
proved it.  He  stated  further  that  when  Mr. 
Garfield  withdrew  this  land  from  entry  he  with- 
drew parts  of  townships,  with  no  relation  to 
water  powers,  and  that  tlio  land  retained  by 
Mr.  Bniling(-r  was  so  accurately  plotted  by  the 
Geological  Survey  that  it  preserved  tlie  water 
powers  as  completely  as  the  larger  area  with- 
drawn by  Mr.  Garfieid.  He  stated  also  that  tlie 
Attorney-General  had  sustained  Mr.  Ballinger’s 
interpretation  of  the  rccliunation  contracts,  and 
that  the  Comptroller  had  ruled  that  the  For- 
estry Bureau  cannot,  without  additional  Icgis- 
lallon  by  Congress,  which  he  recommendeil,  ad- 
minister the  forests  on  Indian  reservations. 
The  President  stated  that  no  trust  or  monopoly 
or  syndieato  had  obtained  any  water  powers 
during  Secretary  Ballinger’s  incuml»ency,  and 
expressed  the  l»elief  that  the  present  policy  of 
the  Interior  Dc|mrtment  M'ould  promote  sound 
and  sure  development  and  conserve  the  resources 
in  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  in  forestry. 

President  Tnft  disavowed  any  reflection  on 
tlio  administration  of  any  other  department  of 
the  government,  and  he  sent  to  Air.  Pinchot  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  S«*cretnry  Ballinger,  with 
the  statement  that  none  of  the  facts  contained 
therein  was  Indd  to  ho  criticisms  of  his  admin- 
istration «*f  the  Forestry  JUirenu. 

The  controversy  did  hot  end  with  this  action 


on  the  part  of  tlio  President.  Sovornl  promi- 
nent magazines  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  Mr.  Ballinger’s  administration  of  his  oISm 
and  to  his  qualifications  for  that  olTi^  and  it 
was  assumed  that  a portion  of  the  material 
used  in  the  preparation  of  articles  published  in 
these  magazines  was  furnished  by  officials  of 
tlie  Forestry  Bureau  who  were  opposed  to  Sec- 
retary Ballinger.  The  latter  replied  to  these 
charges  in  an  interview  on  November  7,  defend- 
ing his  action  in  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal 
of  tlio  power  sites.  On  November  10  he  denied 
other  charges  made  against  him,  among  them 
the  assertion  that  he  had  been  interested  in  the 
Alaskan  Petroleum  and  Coal  Company.  This 
he  denounced  as  a fabrication.  At  the  same 
timo  he  made  a general  denial  of  other  charges 
zuado  against  him  in  magazines  and  elsewhere. 

The  agitation  did  not  cease,  and  on  December 
21  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  when 
Senator  Flint,  of  California,  submitted  a resolu- 
tion calling  for  all  the  papers  relating  to  the 
Alaska  coal  and  charges  which  were  based  on 
the  charges  of  L.  R.  Glavis  against  Secretary 
Ballinger.  Tliis  resolution  was  passed  and  a 
statement  was  immedialoly  made  by  Senator 
Jones,  of  Washington,  that  this  was  in  aemrd- 
ance  with  the  personal  wishes  of  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  He  read  a letter  from  Secre- 
tary Ballinger  asking  for  n thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  charges  mnde  agninst  him  and  his 
BulKirdinates.  Mr.  Ballinger  declared  that  he 
courted  the  widest  and  fullest  inquiry  by  Con- 
gress into  these  matters,  and  asked  for  a wider 
investigation  than  the  resolution  provided  for. 
It  was  decided  on  December  28  that  the  in- 
vestigation be  carrie<l  on  by  a joint  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  to  consist  of  six 
members  of  each  house.  This  committee  has 
the  power  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  Sec- 
retary Ballinger’s  conduct  while  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  as  well  as  the  head 
of  the  Interior  Department.  No  action  was 
taken  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  Pbe8IT>em’8  Tovb.  Tn  September  Presi- 
dent Taft  started  on  a long  tour  of  the  coun- 
try, which  continued  during  the  following 
month  and  included  the  eastern,  western  and 
southern  portions  of  the  country.  The  purposes 
of  tho  tour  were  threefold.  Tlie  President 
wished  first  to  meet  the  people  of  the  countrv 
and  find  out  what  they  wished  from  bU  ad- 
ministration, and  second,  to  interpret  to  them 
the  recent  cvenU  and  occurrences  of  Federal 
legislation,  and  third,  to  shape  public  opinion 
by  BUggi‘sting  possible  future  legislation,  and  to 
raise  for  it  popular  support.  The  speeehes 
which  he  made  during  tlie  tour  reflected  these 
purposes.  In  Boston,  where  the  journey  was 
begun,  his  address  was  given  up  to  monetary 
and  currency  reform.  In  Minnesota,  which  is 
one  of  the  States  in  which  the  issue  for  radical 
tariff  reform  is  especially  urgent,  he  defended 
the  tariff  law  as  being,  in  spite  of  manifest  de- 
fects, the  best  Protectionist  measure  over  passed 
by  a Protectionist  Congress.  Tins  address  at 
Winona  was  received  with  less  enthusiasm 
by  the  President’s  hearers  than  any  other  which 
he  delivered  in  the  course  of  his  long  journey. 
In  Milwaukee  the  President  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  (lustal  savings  lainks,  and  in  Iowa  he 
reconmiendcd  the  ameudment  of  the  Sherman 
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anti'trust  law  and  the  ITcphiirn  law  r<‘jfulating 
intiTState  comm<^rcp.  In  Colorado  th<*  President 
Apoko  on  reclamation  as  a branch  of  the  con- 
aervation  eervioe,  and  promised  that  the  work 
of  the  government  should  not  be  lessened.  One 
of  the  most  important  events  of  his  visit  to 
Colorado  was  the  opening  of  the  G\innison  irri* 
gation  tunnel  (see  Cou)BAUO).  On  September 
2H  President  Taft  spoke  at  Spokane  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  policy  of  the  administration  in 
respect  to  the  conservation  of  national  re- 
Rourcea.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  asserting 
that  Secretary  Ballinger  was  in  accord  with 
him  ns  to  the  necessity  of  promoting  in  every 
legitimate  way  the  conservation  of  national  re- 
sources. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  picturesque 
features  of  the  President’s  journey  was  a trip 
down  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Ix»uis  to 
Now  Orleans.  This  was  taken  with  the  object 
of  determining  the  proper  methods  for  carrying 
out  the  proposed  improvements  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  At  a notable  speech  in  St.  Ix>uia 
in  the  presence  of  about  176  Congressmen,  he 
made  these  views  public.  He  said  that  every 
comprehensive  project  of  the  sort  should  be 
taken  up  on  its  merits,  and  it  should  be  deter- 
mined by  all  possible  means  whether  the  coun- 
try in  which  that  project  is  to  be  carri«Hl  out  is 
so  far  developed  as  to  justify  the  cxiwnditure 
of  a largo  sum  in  carrying  out  the  project,  and 
whether  the  project  will  l)e  useful  when  done. 
He  declared  that  when  this  preliminary  proof 
should  be  furnished,  he  was  willing  to  carry 
out  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
proper  method,  in  his  opinion,  is  by  issuing 
national  bonds  to  pay  the  expenses.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Mississippi  project  he  spoke  specifi- 
cally as  follows:  “Now  there  is  a proposition 

that  we  pay  $500,000,000  or  $1,000,000,000  in 
bonds  for  the  waterway,  and  then  that  they  ap- 
portion a part  to  the  ^fisaissippi  and  a part  to 
the  Atlantic,  a part  to  the  Missouri,  and  a part 
to  tlie  Ohio.  I am  opposed  to  it  because  it  not 
only  smells  of  the  pork  barrel,  but  it  will  be  the 
pork  barrel  itself.  Let  every  project  stand  on 
its  Attorn,” 

In  a later  speech  the  President  expressed  his 
personal  opinion  that  the  det^pening  of  the 
Mississippi  waterway  should  follow,  rather  than 
precede,  tlie  completion  of  the  work  planned  for 
the  Ohio  River.  In  this  ofldress  he  again  made 
it  plain  that  the  important  part  is  not  to  take 
the  several  parts  of  the  problem  one  by  one  and 
work  spasmodically  at  it,  hut  to  determine  in 
advance  whether  the  entire  project  at  a whole 
is  possible  and  likely  to  he  profitable  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  then  if  it 
seems  desirable  that  it  should  he,  to  plan  and 
finance  it  as  a whole,  keeping  It  free  from  all 
political  influences.  See  Watebwats,  15- 
tern  al. 

An  interesting  event  of  the  President’s  tour 
was  his  meeting,  on  (hjtober  10,  with  President 
Diaz  at  El  Paso,  Texas  (see  Mexico).  The 
tour  began  on  .^ptembor  14  and  ended  on  No* 
vcmlwr  10. 

On  December  8 President  Taft  opened  the 
first  session  of  tlie  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
!>ors  Congress.  In  an  address  delivere<l  at  (hat 
time  he  outlineil  still  more  definitely  his  ideas 
in  regard  to  improvement  of  w’aterways  (see 
Watkbwats,  Intiji.vai,).  For  a discussion  of 


the  foreign  relations  of  the  government  during 
the  first  year  of  President  Tuft’s  administra- 
tion, see  Foreign  /Motions,  and  for  the  work 
of  the  several  departments,  see  si*ctions  on  these 
departments  under  the  giuiernl  head  ITnitku 
States.  See  also  other  articles  throughout  tlie 
work  relating  to  the  politics  and  government  of 
tlie  United  States. 

Tariff.  The  discussion  of  the  tariff  in  the 
paragraphs  below,  will  la*  limited  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  through  Congress,  and  its  signing 
by  President  Tuft.  The  completed  measure  is 
discussed  more  fully  in  the  article  Tariff. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  plank  calling  for  such  action  in  the 
Republican  platform  of  the  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  President  Taft.  After 
the  election,  hearings  were  held  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  nn<l  ilcans,  and  much  evi- 
dence was  presented  by  manufacturers  and 
others  directly  interested.  Investigations  were 
also  carried  on  by  tlie  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  the  chairman  was  Senator 
Aldrich.  Following  these  hearings  preparations 
on  the  hill  were  begun  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  S<*nate,  and  on  the  receipt 
of  the  message  of  President  Taft  on  March  10, 
following  the  opening  session  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  Mr.  Payne  introduced  the 
tariff  bill  which  was  the  result  of  tho  work  of 
the  Committee  during  the  previous  summer  and 
autumn. 

Debates  on  the  measure  began  immediately 
after  its  introduction.  The  discussion  of  the 
first  week  W'as  devoted  chiefly  to  arguments  by 
the  advocates  of  high  protection,  against  the 
action  of  the  framers  of  tlie  bill  in  placing 
hides,  iron  ore  and  other  raw  material  on  the 
free  list,  and  In  reducing  the  duties  on  iron  and 
steel.  Still  stronger  opposition  was  shown 
against  imposing  a tariff  on  certain  items  form- 
erly admitted  free,  ns  tea  and  cocoa,  and  against 
raising  the  duty  on  hosiery  and  gloves.  The 
debates  in  the  House,  although  they  were  vigor- 
ous in  some  respects  were,  on  tho  whole,  per- 
functory. Tho  most  striking  amendment  was 
the  placing  of  pcdroleiim  on  the  free  list.  In 
tho  measure  as  originally  presented,  petroleum 
crude  or  refined,  was  placed  on  the  free  list,  hut 
with  tho  proviso  that  if  crude  petroleum  or  its 
products  produced  in  any  country  imposing  a 
duty  on  these  commodities  when  exportiil  from 
tho  United  States  were  imported  into  the 
United  States,  a duty  equal  to  that  imposed 
by  such  country  should  lie  collected.  This  was 
called  a countervailing  duty.  It  was  alleged  in 
tho  House  that  tliis  provision  gave  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  almost  absolute  protection  from 
foreign  competition.  Mr.  Payne  was  forced  to 
offer  an  amendment  striking  out  the  counter- 
vailing duty,  and  replacing  it  with  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  2.5  per  cent.  Tills  action,  al- 
though it  was  strongly  favored  by  8p«'aker 
Cannon,  was  defeated  by  a combination  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  This  combination  then 
obtaincxi  the  passage  of  an  amendment  fixing  the 
petroleum  duty  at  a nominal  figure  of  1 per  cent. 
Mr.  Payne  thereii|>on  placed  oil  on  the  fnx*  list. 
Anotlier  important  amendment  to  the  bill  was 
the  elimination  of  the  duty  on  tea,  and  the 
countervailing  coffee  duty.  Tlie  countervailing 
duty  on  IiitnlM^r  was  also  eliminated.  An  at- 
tempt to  place  lumber  on  the  free  list  was  do- 
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feated  by  only  a few  rotes.  The  movement  to 
lower  the  increnaed  duty  on  hosiery  and  gloves 
was  defeated,  but  the  cotton  schedule  received 
certain  modifications.  An  attempt  to  replace  the 
Pingley  schedule  on  hides  was  unsuccessful,  and 
they  were  added  to  the  free  list.  Several 
changes,  chiefly  downward,  were  made  in  the 
steel  schedule.  The  bill  was  adopted  by  the 
House  April  9,  by  a vote  of  217  to  101.  It  was 
at  once  sent  to  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  This  committee  at  once 
reported  a sulwtitute  bill  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Aldrich,  chairman.  This  bill 
was  remarkable  in  that  it  did  not  mention  many 
of  the  most  important  and  debated  items  of  the 
House  bill,  including  hides,  oil,  coal  and  wood 
pulp.  Senator  Aldrich  explained  that  these 
items  were  purposely  omitted  in  order  that  they 
might  be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  bill  contained  no  administrative  features 
such  as  the  maximum  and  minimum  systems, 
which  were  added  later.  The  most  striking  de- 
creases of  the  Senate  bill,  as  compared  with  the 
House  bill,  were  on  cocoa,  hosiery  and  gloves, 
and  the  most  striking  increases  were  on  im- 
ported beers  and  wines.  The  Senate  bill  also 
imposed  a tax  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
pleasure  yachts  hereafter  built  abroad  for 
American  account,  the  duty  to  be  collected  when 
the  yacht  first  touches  an  American  port.  An 
important  provision  was  in  relation  to  works 
of  art,  which  provides  that  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture at  least  twenty  years  old,  shall  ho  ad- 
mitted free,  and  it  further  provides  that  all 
M'orks  of  art,  including  tapestries,  porcelains 
and  antiquities  100  years  old  or  more,  shall 
be  admitted  free.  Senator  Aldrich  in  present- 
ing the  bill,  claimed  that  the  rates  contained 
therein  were  lower  than  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House.  **  the  actual  number  of  reductions 
being  about  three  times  the  number  of  in- 
creases.’* He  claimed  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  rates  reported  were  below  those  of  the  exist- 
ing law. 

The  course  of  the  bill  through  the  Senate  dif- 
fered from  that  of  previous  tariff  bills,  in  that 
it  was  strongly  opposed  by  a group  of  Republi- 
can Senators.  These  were  Senator  Beveridge  of 
Indiana,  Senator  Bristow  of  Kansas,  Senator 
Clapp  of  Minnesota,  Senators  Cummins  and 
Doliiver  of  Iowa,  Senator  La  Follette  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Senator  Kelson  of  Minnesota.  On 
April  21  tlie  reading  of  the  bill  by  paragraphs 
was  begun,  and  on  the  following  day  ^nator 
Doliiver  and  Senator  Kelson  attacked  the  meas- 
ure on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  downward 
revision.  Senator  Aldrich  replying  to  this 
criticism  admitted  that  the  Republican  party 
committed  itself  to  tlio  revision  of  tlie  tariff, 
but  asserted  that  such  a promise  did  not  in- 
volve a revision  of  the  tariff  downward.  He 
asserted  that  the  bill  introduced  by  him  would 
give  a revenue  of  $345,000,000  fmm  the  cus- 
toms annually.  He  further  claimed  that  be- 
cause of  bis  new  definitions  of  dutiable  values, 
new  methods  of  ascertaining  the  same,  and  more 
effective  machinery  for  collecting  customs,  there 
would  be  a very  pronounced  r^uction  of  ex- 
penditures. He  promised  a surplus  of  $30,000,- 
000  in  1911. 

Considerable  friction  was  caused  by  the  at- 
tempts of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  to  introduce 
into  the  debates  reports  collected  from  the  State 
Department  relating  to  economic  conditions  in 


Germany.  This  report  was  designed  to  prove 
that  conditions  in  the  United  States  did  not 
differ  sufficiently  from  those  in  Germany  to 
justify  tlie  imposition  of  higher  rates  of  duty. 
Senator  Aldrich  protested  against  the  use  of 
tliesc  data,  and  denounced  the  communication 
as  an  impertinence  because  of  its  relation  to 
tlie  pending  tariff  bill.  He  afterwards  qualified 
his  statement  and  eulogized  the  German  Em- 
peror, government  and  people.  All  the  more  im- 
portant schedules  were  passed  only  after  a 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gent Senators.  These  attacks  were  particularly 
bitter  on  the  textile  schedules,  where  the  op- 
position was  led  by  Senator  Doliiver.  Senator 
Aldrich,  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  had  hit 
forces  so  well  in  hand  that  he  was  able  to  secure 
a Bufllcient  number  of  votes  on  practically  every 
schedule.  Amendments  relating  to  iron,  lumber 
and  other  important  items,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Cummins,  Senator  Beveridge,  and  other  in- 
surgent Senators,  were  defeat^. 

The  debate  on  the  duties  on  lemons  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  session. 
Under  the  McKinley  act,  the  duty  on  lemons 
was  25  cents  per  box,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  30, 
under  the  Dingley  act,  80,  under  the  Payne  bill. 
$1.00,  and  under  the  Senate  bill,  $1.20.  This 
duty  was  strongly  opposed  by  Senator  Root,  who 
spoke  in  behalf  of  consumers,  while  the  growers' 
interests  were  defended  by  Senator  Flint,  of 
California.  He  declared  that  the  average  profit 
for  the  growers  since  the  Dingley  Tariff  law 
went  into  effect,  was  about  4 per  cent.  Senator 
Root  claimed  that  taking  the  lowest  figures  for 
foreign  lemons,  the  California  growers  were  able 
to  meet  the  foreign  growers  at  the  Atlantic 
coast  with  an  advantage  of  10  cents  per  box. 
and  that  notwithstanding  this  the  lemon  grow- 
ers of  California  asked  for  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent,  in  duty.  He  declared  that  be  could 
see  no  justification  whatever  in  giving  these 
growers  an  additional  rate  which  would  enable 
them  to  put  tbeir  price  still  higher  over  and 
above  the  present  large  profits,  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  off  the  foreign  importation  so  as  to 
produce  a scarcity  in  this  country,  and  in  the 
United  States  to  put  up  the  price  still  higher. 
In  spite  of  Senator  Root’s  position,  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a vote  of  44  to  28. 

Two  bills  providing  for  an  Income  tax  ia 
connection  with  the  tariff  measure  were  intro- 
duced, one  by  Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  and  the 
other  by  ^nator  Cummins,  of  Iowa.  The 
former  represented  the  Democratic  view  on  the 
subject,  and  the  latter  the  Republican.  The  two 
bills  were  different  in  several  important  partic- 
ulars, but  the  two  Senators  compromised  their 
differences  and  agreed  upon  one  Sill.  As  tbe 
result  of  this  combination  they  were  In  a posi- 
tion to  force  an  agreement  upon  tbe  date  for  a 
vote  upon  their  proposition  and  it  appeared 
that  they  had  a very  fair  chance  to  secure  the 
atloption  of  their  measure  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bill.  Senator  Aldrich  was  opposed 
to  tite  income  tax  at  this  time,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  President  Taft  also  opposed  it  on 
grounds  of  constitutional  interpretation,  if  not 
on  those  of  political  expediency.  Before  a vole 
could  be  forced  on  the  measure  introduced  bv 
Senators  Bailey  and  Cummins,  President  Taft, 
on  June  17,  sent  to  Congress  a special  message 
in  which  he  called  attention  to  tbe  fact  that 
ho  had  recommended  in  bis  inaugural  address 
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and  in  hin  message  to  Congress  tlic  adoption  of 
a tax  on  inheritances  as  a means  of  nu.'i'ting  the 
probable  deficiency  of  income.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  House  had  already  adopted  this  idea, 
and  that  tlic  Senate  was  considering  on  income 
tax  and  was  apparently  not  in  favor  of  a tax 
on  inheritances.  He  declared  that  tlie  form  of 
income  tax  proposed  in  the  Senate  was  almost 
the  same  as  that  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  declared  unconstitutional 
after  its  adoption  in  connection  with  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill.  He  therefore  recommended  that  Con- 
gress, before  resorting  to  the  device  of  a Fc<lcral 
income  tax,  should  insure  the  removal  of  all 
constitutional  doubt,  by  taking  steps  to  amend 
the  constitution.  This  should  be  done,  he  de- 
clared, by  the  framing  and  adoption  of  a suit* 
able  amendment  by  Congress,  anil  its  submission 
to  the  States  in  order  to  secure  the  needed  ap- 
proval of  at  least  three-fourtlis  of  the  40  States 
of  the  Union.  He  proposed  that  in  the  mean* 
time.  Congress  should  levy  a tax  of  2 per  cent, 
upon  the  earnings  of  corporations. 

On  June  28  the  general  consideration  of  the 
schedules  of  the  bill  was  completed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  a resolution  providing  for  the  in- 
come tax  amendment  was  introduced.  On  July 
2 the  Senate  adopted  the  corporation  tax  amend- 
ment by  a vote  of  00  to  11.  Of  those  voting 
against  it,  three  were  Dt*mocrats  and  eight  Re- 
publicans. Nearly  all  the  Republicans  voting 
against  the  bill  belonge<l  to  the  so-caIIchI  in- 
surgents or  radical  wing,  who  preferred  an  in- 
come tax,  and  did  not  wish  to  accept  the 
proposal  as  a sulwtitute  for  their  more  sweep- 
ing plan  of  levying  a tax  upon  all  large  incomes. 
In  the  bill  as  accepted,  the  corporation  tax  was 
rotluced  from  2 per  cent,  to  1 per  cent,  upon  the 
net  incomes  of  all  business  corporations.  An 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Clapp,  of 
Minnesota,  taxing  the  net  incomes  of  so-called 
holding  companies,  W'aa  adopted.  On  July  5 
the  Senate,  by  unanimous  vote,  adopted  the  res- 
olution providing  for  the  submission  of  an  in- 
come tax  constitutional  amendment  to  the  State 
Legislatures.  On  this  date  consideration  of  the 
ailministrutivo  features  of  the  bill  was  com- 
pleted. 

Ihiring  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  Con- 
gress, there  was  much  discus.sion  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  attitude  of  President 
Taft  toward  the  complete<l  measure.  While  the 
hill  was  in  process  of  passing  through  Congress, 
Ibo  President  did  not  publicly  express  any 
opinion  or  attempt  in  any  way  to  influence  the 
measures  of  tl»e  enactment.  When  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  met  In  conference  to 
agree  U|»on  a pi»rfecte<l  hill.  President  Taft’s 
attitude  liecame  more  positive.  A number  of 
tlie  menil)ors  of  Congress.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, called  upon  him  in  the  midille  of 
July  to  argue  against  placing  on  the  free  list 
certain  articles  as  lunil)er,  iron  ore,  hides,  gold 
and  other  raw  materials.  It  was  well  know'n 
that  the  President  advocattnl  placing  all  these 
articles  on  the  free  list.  The  House  had  for 
the  most  part  removed  the  tariff  from  such 
articles,  but  in  the  Senate  they  had,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  been  reatorotl.  The  President 
ma^ic  public  a siatentent  regarding  this  inter- 
view, and  made  clear  his  opinion  as  favoring, 
in  a general  way,  an  approximation  toward  the 
fn*e  raw  materials.  He  did  not,  however,  com- 
mit himself  to  free  raw  materials  as  a prin- 


ciple, but  took  the  view  that  there  were  prac- 
tical grounds  for  low  rates,  if  any,  on  iron  ore, 
hides,  coal,  oil  and  lumber.  Mr.  Payne  and  the 
House  conferees  agreed  with  the  President,  and 
Senator  Aldrich  professed  his  readiness  to  yield 
if  the  President  could  find  the  votes  to  adopt 
the  conference  report  providing  for  practically 
free  raw  materials.  The  President  undertook  to 
find  these  votes  and  did  so. 

The  Senate  passed  the  tariff  bill  on  July  8, 
by  a vote  of  45  to  34,  and  a conference  com- 
mittee consisting  of  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  was  at  once  appointed  to  agree  upon 
amendments.  The  memoers  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mltttec  were  Senators  Aldrich,  Burrows,  Penrose, 
Hale,  and  Cullom,  Republicans,  and  Money, 
Daniel,  and  Bailey,  Democrats.  On  the  part  of 
the  House,  the  conferees  were  Representative* 
Payne,  Dalr^ell,  McCall,  Boutell,  Calderhead,  and 
Fordney,  Republicans,  and  Clark,  Underwood, 
and  Griggs,  Democrats.  Consi<leral>Ie  comment 
was  occasioned  by  the  action  of  Speaker  Cannon 
ill  passing  over  Representative  Hale,  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  Reprewmtative  Needham,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  have 
been  appointed  members  of  the  committee. 
These  men  were  well  known  to  be  advocates  of 
lower  tariff  rates,  while  Representatives  Calder- 
head and  Fordney,  who  were  below  them  in 
seniority,  were  known  to  be  advocates  of  higher 
duties.  On  July  31  the  House  adopted  the 
conference  report  of  the  tariff  bill  by  a vote  of 
105  to  183.  Twenty  Republicans  voted  in  the 
negative,  and  two  Democrats  in  the  affirmative, 
and  on  August  5 the  Senate  adopted  the  confer- 
ence report  by  a vote  of  47  to  31,  seven  Republi- 
can Senators,  Beveridge,  Bristow,  Clapp,  Cum- 
mins, Dolliver,  La  Follette  and  Nelson,  voting 
against  the  report,  and  one  Democrat,  McEnery 
being  paired  for  the  bill. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  bill  was 
one  for  the  appointment  of  a tariff  commission, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  provision,  President 
Taft  appointe<l  in  Septeml>er  a*  members  of 
this  commission,  Henry  C.  Emery,  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Yale  University;  James  B. 
Reynolds,  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury 
for  four  years,  and  Alvin  H.  Sanders,  editor  of 
the  liretdrra*  (inzettfy  who  is  an  authority  upon 
agricultural  matters.  The  general  scope  of  the 
work  of  this  commission  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Tariff.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  establishment  of  a customs 
court  to  pass  upon  measures  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  tariff  law*.  This  is  also  dis- 
cussed in  the  same  article.  For  an  account  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Philippine  tariff  bill  which 
was  passed  in  connection  w’ith  the  general  tariff 
bill,  see  PlilLlPPlNEH. 

Tbeatiks.  Although  the  number  of  arbitra- 
tion treaties  betw-tH-n  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  was  less  than  in  lfi08,  when 
inure  than  a dozen  such  treaties  were  agreed 
u{)on,  many  treaties  relating  to  the  arbitration 
of  questions  at  issue  were  effecte<l.  TIjcso  in- 
cluded arbitration  treaties  with  Mexico,  Peru, 
Homluras,  Portugal  and  Austria-Hungary  (see 
Abbitbatiox,  International).  Extradition 
treaties  were  signetl  with  Santo  Domingo. 

Before  Mr.  R«Mjt  relinquished  the  oflice  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  (see  UofeiarO,  he  concluded 
S4>veral  im|;Kirtant  negotiations  pending  Indween 
the  Uiiit<‘<l  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Among  these  were  the  Colombiao-Panainan  and 
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the  nritinli  tnuiUeB.  By  the  former  treaties, 
(.'ulomliiu  wan  to  recojjnizo  the  inih‘|x*n(leDce  of 
Fiitutmti.  and  ia  to  reimhurae  Panaina  for  t)ie 

fnyinent  of  nlmiit  two  and  a half  million  dollara 
n U>n  annual  inatallnienta  of  $2/10, (XMk,  in 
partial  iU'ttlertH*nt  of  Colombia’s  foreign  debt, 
contracted  w'hile  Panama  wna  a part  of 
Colombia.  TI>o  treaty  relating  to  the  ri'cogni- 
tion  of  Panama  wan  pasMul  by  the  Colombian 
Assiembly,  but  that  IkhIv  on  April  8 refused  to 
ratify  the  other  provisions,  and  the  matter 
was  left  in  abeyance.  See  Coiombia. 

A nunilier  of  vt>xing  questions  had  been  pend- 
ing during  1!I08  lalween  tl»e  Cnited  States  and 
Great  Britain.  The  first  of  these  related  to 
the  fisheries  disptite  with  Newfoundland.  The 
Treaty  of  1818  provitled  that  Americans  shall 
be  guarantefnl  tW  snn>c  rights  of  fishing  in 
Newfoundland  walers  as  are  possessed  by  Brit- 
ish citizens.  The  eont<‘ntion  of  the  United 
States  government  has  l>een  that  the  British 
subjects  po8sess(><l  unrestricted  fishing  rights. 
The  British  government  argued  that  the  rights 
of  American  fishermen  were  subject  to  change 
at  the  will  of  the  Newfoundland  government 
expresseil  In  tlie  enaetment  of  local  regulations. 
Buell  regulations  have  been  made,  and  each  of 
them  has  been  regarded  bv  American  fishermen 
as  a curtailment  of  the  orfginal  unlimited  privi- 
lege to  fish.  The  attempted  enforcement  of 
these  regulations  resulted  in  a great  accumula- 
tion of  claims  from  aggrieved  fishermen.  Sec- 
retary Root  and  Amhassmior  Brvee,  in  Feb- 
ruary, signed  treaties  providing  first,  for  the 
submission  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  the  arbitra- 
tion treaty  of  1818  for  interpretation;  second,  for 
the  submission  to  a joint  high  commission  con- 
sisting of  six  members,  three  from  each  coun- 
try, of  all  questions  which  shall  arise  between 
(*annda  and  the  United  States.  A third  treaty 
settles  alt  waterways  controversies,  among  them 
]>eing  the  question  of  the  diversion  of  water 
for  power  purposes  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  John  River  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick,  the  reciprocal  use  of  the  canals 
connecting  various  parts  of  the  Itoundary 
waters,  the  use  of  water  for  reclamation  pur- 

goscs  along  the  border  and  near  tlio  .Milk  ond 
t.  Mary  rivers,  and  the  principles  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes.  These  treaties  are  the 
first  to  be  arbitrated  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  general  arbitration  tn*aty  with 
Great  Britain,  concluded  in  1008,  The  treaty 
relating  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  had  not 
the  full  consent  of  the  Newfound  lantl  Premier, 
but  it  was  signal  prior  to  his  approval  by  Mr. 
Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador,  in  order  to  en- 
able Mr.  Root  to  explain  the  scope  of  the  treaty 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations.  Committee  be- 
fore he  relinquished  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Stale.  Tlie  treaty  providing  for  tlie  roguinting 
of  the  bountlary  line  lietwi-en  the  United  States 
and  ('aiiada  was  ratified  by  the  Simnte  on  May 
4.  The  agreement  in  regard  to  the  Newfound- 
land fishery  dispute  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  Fel»ruary  18. 

As  a result  of  the  enactment  of  the  new  tariff 
law,  the  coniniPTcial  agreements  lietw<*en  the 
United  States  and  certain  foreign  countries 
were  torminntt-*!.  T1k*«o  countries  were  Great 
Britain.  Germany.  France,  Ilnly.  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Netherlands.  There  were  under- 
standings also  witli  Switzcrliiml  and  Bulgaria. 
On  the  enactment  of  the  new  law’,  tlie  State 
Dcpurtuiciit  gave  furoial  notification  to  these 


countries,  and  the  agrecnients  then  torminsted 
automatically.  This  action  was  merely  prelim- 
inary to  the  preparation  of  new  oomruereisi 
agri>ements.  Negotiations  for  such  agreeuieaU 
were  carried  on  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  with  France.  Germany,  and  several  other 
countries,  but  no  definite  arrangements  had  been 
made. 

On  May  6 the  Senate  ratified  an  important 
agreement  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Rns- 
sla,  providing  for  the  regulation  of  corporations 
or  sttteJe  companies  and  other  commercial  asso- 
ciations. A patent  convention  with  GemianT 
was  also  made.  See  Paientt. 

Forkigb  Relations.  The  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  great  Powers  in  H*u9 
were  uniformly  friendly.  The  only  serious  diffi- 
culties with  other  countries  were  those  which 
arose  from  conditions  among  its  neighUirt 
in  Central  and  South  America.  The  year  saw 
the  final  settlement  of  the  long  pending  dis- 
putes with  Venezuela,  which  arose  during  the 
administration  of  President  Castro,  and  coa- 
tinned  until  his  deposition  from  office  in  HKH. 
Ortain  claims  were  made  by  American  cor- 
porations ami  individuals  of  unfair  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  Venezuelan  government. 
These  claims  numbered  five  and  were  as  fol- 
lows: That  of  an  American  citizen,  A.  F. 

.laurett,  who  was  expelled  from  Venezuela  ia 
1004;  that  of  the  Orinoco  Corporation,  which 
claimed  large  concessions  covering  iron  mines, 
asphalt  privileges  and  hard-wood  concessions; 
that  of  the  Orinoco  Steamhip  Company,  which 
claimed  exclusive  rights  of  navigation  on 
branches  of  the  Orinoco  River;  that  of  tlie  New 
York  and  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company,  which 
claimed  the  right  to  take  asphalt  from  lai 
Felicidad  Lake;  and  that  of  the  United  States 
and  Venezuelan  Company,  which  declared  that 
it  had  l>een  deprivi^  of  the  right  to  mine 
asphalt  and  build  a railway.  On  the  accession 
of  President  Gomez,  in  1008,  William  I. 
Buchanan  was  sent  as  special  commissioner, 
representing  the  United  States,  to  arrange  a 
plan  of  settlement  for  these  claims,  and  on 
February  13  a complete  agreement  was  reachetl, 
and  the  protocol  embodying  the  terms  of  ibis 
agreement  was  signed  and  ratified  by  the 
Venezuelan  Congress.  Two  of  the  cases,  those 
of  Jaurett  and  the  New  York  and  Bermudez 
Company,  were  settled  outright  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  ft  was  decided  that  the  three 
others  should  he  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal for  arbitration.  Tlicse  were  the  claims  of 
the  Orinoco  Corporation,  the  United  States  and 
Venezuelan  Company,  and  the  Orinoco  Steam- 
ship Companv.  Provision  was  made,  however, 
that  Venezuela  might  reach  an  amicable  settle- 
ment within  a period  of  five  months  with  either 
the  Orinoeo  Corporation,  or  the  United  States, 
or  the  Venezuemn  Company.  Such  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  on  August  24  a protocol 
was  signed  by  which  the  government  of  Vene- 
zuela agreed  to  pay  $475,000  to  the  United 
.States  on  l)ehalf  of  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  Company.  One-eighth  of  the  amount 
was  paid  immediately,  and  the  remainder  was 
to  extend  over  seven  annual  payments.  On 
September  10  an  additional  agreement  was  made 
by  which  the  claim  of  the  Orinoco  Corporation 
against  the  Venezuelan  government  was  settled 
by  tlie  payment  of  the  latter  to  the  company  of 
$.‘185,000  in  eight  annual  installments.  'This 
left  but  one  of  the  five  claims  unsettled.  This 
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wii-1  that  of  tho  Orinoco  Steamship  Company, 
which  was  sent  to  th«  ila^iie  Triimnal  for  set* 
tlcHK'nt.  The  I’nitetl  States  p)vcrnn»ent  chose 
Conzalo  dc  QtK’sHda,  former  Ciil>an  Minister  to 
tho  United  States,  and  a mend*er  of  the  Per* 
nianent  Court  at  The  Ha^e,  as  an  arbitrator, 
while  V'cnezuela  named  Dr.  Hoque  Saenz  Pena, 
former  Minister  of  Foreijfn  AITairs  of  Arpentiiia. 
Tliose  arbitrators  will  meet  at  The  lia^tic  In 
January,  lUlO,  and  select  the  third  member  of 
the  tribunal. 

The  relations  of  the  Unitctl  States  povern* 
ment  with  the  government  of  Nicauaoua  were 
vexing  during  the  year,  as  a result  of  the 
piditieal  conililions  in  tho  latter  country.  A 
series  of  olfenses  w'ere  perpetrated  against 
American  reprcM'ntatives,  American  citizens, 
and  American  interests  generally  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  in  .March  the  Cnited 
States  withdrew  its  diplomatic  representative, 
and  turned  over  the  arehiv(*s  to  tlw  American 
Consul.  On  March  17,  Secretary  Knox  sent  to 
tho  Nicaraguan  minister  at  Washington  a 
severe  note,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Unitci!  States  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  long-standing  Kmery  claim.  This 
claim  related  to  amounts  al]ege<i  to  he  due  as 
the  result  of  the  mal>ogany  concession  granted 
in  18!W.  The  concession  was  to  run  for  a term 
of  years,  and  the  concessionaires  were  to  pay 
to  the  Nicaraguan  government  certain  sums  of 
money,  and  also  a tax  on  logs  taken  from  the 
country,  while  the  company  was  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  bringing  in  all  necessary  working 
materials  free  of  duty.  The  terms  of  the  con- 
cession provided  that  any  disputes  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  by  a tribunal  of  three 
members,  one  chosen  by  each  side  and  the  third 
by  those  two  arbitrators.  In  100,7  the  company 
was  aeouB(‘d  by  tin?  Nicaraguan  government  of 
smuggling,  and  upon  the  initiative  of  the  gov- 
ernment an  arbitration  tribunal  was  appointed 
in  accordance  with  tho  terms  of  concession. 
This  tribunal  decided  that  inasmuch  as  the 
company  had  paid  taxes  for  three  years  In  ad- 
vance, the  concession  could  not  be  annulled. 
In  iluly,  IDOC,  President  Zelaya  notified  tlie 
concessolnnires  that  he  regardeci  the  ctmeession 
as  annulled,  and  directed  liis  legal  department 
to  institute  suits  for  money  due  the  government. 
The  litigation  between  the  company  and  the 
government  drifted  along  through  President 
RrKisevelt’s  administration  without  any  definite 
settlement.  When  Mr.  Knox  l>eeame  Secretary 
of  State,  the  mjitter  was  ng^tin  taken  up. 

The  reply  of  the  Niearngtian  government  to 
the  note  vf  Secretary  Knox,  referral  to  above, 
was  considered  uns4»ti»factory  by  the  State  De- 
partment. On  April  6,  however,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Nicaraguan  government  hafl 
decided  to  settle  the  Emery  case  along  tlie  lines 
suggested  by  tho  Dejiartment  of  State,  and 
President  Zelaya  apjauntod  Pedro  Gonzales  as  a 
special  envoy  to  carry  on  negotiations.  On 
May  25  a protocol  which  providtnl  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  claims  was  signed  by  Secretary 
Knox  and  tlic  Nicaraguan  repreKcntalive.  This 
protocol  provides  for  a tribunal  of  five  members, 
two  representing  the  United  States,  two 
Nicaragua,  and  a fifth  to  be  chosen  by  tlic  four 
representatives.  If  the  four  inemU*rs  represent- 
ing tho  Ignited  States  and  Nicaragua  arc  un- 
able to  agriX)  on  a fifth  niernlMT,  the  King  of 
England  will  name  the  arbitrator. 

The  outbreak  of  tlie  revolution  against  Prosi- 


•lent  Zelaya,  headed  by  General  Ksira^Ia  (see 
Nic^ABAOt'A) , n^sulU'd  in  still  more  friction  be- 
tween the  UniUsi  States  and  Nicaragua.  Two 
American  citizens  who  to<ik  |mrt  in  the  revolu- 
tion as  ofilwrs  in  the  army  of  General  ?]strada, 
were  capturotl  by  Presid^mt  Zelaya’s  f<»rces,  and 
at  his  command  w’crc  put  to  death,  it  was  al- 
leged, without  pro|>er  trial.  In  Noveml»er,  Sec- 
retary Knox  wrote  a sharp  letter  to  President 
Zelaya  denouncing  the  execution  of  tin?  two 
Americans,  Cannon  and  Groce,  ami  declaring 
that  an  in^'cstigation  would  1m>  made  as  to  the 
responsihility  for  their  execution.  In  a mes- 
sage, which  was  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Zelaya 
to  a New  York  newspa|K*r,  published  on  No- 
veml>er  2il.  he  attempt<Ml  to  explain  tlie  execu- 
tion of  Cannon  and  Groce,  and  declared  that 
they  had  been  captured  in  setting  mines  at  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  with  a view  to 
blowing  up  the  steamers  conveying  government 
troops.  He  dt^lared,  also,  that  they  liad  volun- 
tarily confessed  their  guilt.  The  resignation  of 
President  Zelaya  a short  time  after  this  put 
an  end  to  whatever  measures  the  United  States 
government  had  antici|)atcd  taking  against  him 
on  account  of  the  execution  of  these  two  men. 

On  August  23,  Panama  paid  to  the  United 
States  $14,000  aa  money  reparation  in  cases 
involving  tho  maltreatment  of  American  naval 
ofiicers  and  seamen  at  the  hands  of  the  police 
of  the  republic  on  four  different  occasions  since 
June  1,  lOOG.  Of  this  amount  $5000  is  an 
indemnity  in  what  is  known  as  the  “ Cruiser 
Columbia  Incident,’*  when  several  ofiicers  in 
uniform  were  arrested,  locked  up  and  roughly 
handlinl  in  Colon  on  June  1,  1000.  The  other 
cases  related  to  the  ill-treatment  of  American 
citizens.  On  July  22.  the  American  Vice-Con- 
sul at  Cartagena,  Colomhia,  was  attackeil  and 
injured.  The  motives  of  the  assault  were  said 
to  be  entirely  personal.  Tho  government  of 
Colombia  expressoil  its  deep  regret  at  tlie  oc- 
currence, and  promised  that  the  matter  should 
be  investigate!!  and  the  culprits  punished  ac- 
cording to  ('(dombian  law*.  The  Alsop  claim, 
which  had  been  pending  for  many  years  between 
tlie  United  States  and  Chile,  was  settbil  by 
agreement  to  arbitrate.  TMs  claim  originated 
in  the  loan  of  money,  in  1874,  by  Alsop  A 
Company,  an  Ameriesn  concern,  to  tlie  Ilolivian 
government  in  return  for  the  right  to  work 
guano  dejiosits.  The  loan  amounteil  to  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  gold.  Before  tho  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  tlie  control  of  tho  cus- 
tom house  at  Arica  passed  from  the  Bulivian 
government  to  the  Chilean  government.  The 
rect'lpts  of  the  custom  liouse  were  diverted,  and 
changes  were  ma«lo  in  tho  mining  lows  of  the 
country,  which  practically  nullified  the  agree- 
ment to  rejiay  tlie  loan.  Since  that  time 
negotiations  have  lavn  carrie<l  on  at  different 
]>eriod8  to  bring  alsmt  an  adjustment.  Both 
governments  agreed  to  a protoct)!  to  submit  the 
controversv  for  licfiuite  settlement  to  King 
Edward  VII. 

The  relations  with  CmA  during  the  year  were 
w'itbout  serious  incidents.  On  .Fnnuary  28  the 
Culian  gi)vernnu‘nt  resumed  control  of  the  island 
wlien  fteiieral  Gomez  tcwik  the  oath  of  office  ns 
President  of  tlie  republic.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  hist  of  the  American  troops  left  for  the 
United  States.  (See  CrnA.)  In  .Tune  Secre- 
tary Knox  called  the  attention  of  the  Cuban 
government  to  »4*vcrul  matters  of  public  policy 
which,  according  to  bis  views,  were  not  being 
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adminiRtcrpiI  with  » prn|HT  rcpnrd  for  tho  in- 
of  tho  I'nitwi  StatoR.  TIipsp  rplat»*d  to 
the  payment  by  tlie  Cuban  jjovernmpnt  of  sev- 
eral conlracla  let  to  Americans.  The  govern- 
ment replied  that  aonw  of  these  claims  at  least 
would  Ik>  settled.  In  July  a contract  made  with 
the  Cuban  government  for  gun  manufactures  in 
France  and  Cermany  was  broken  on  account 
of  the  protest  maile  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment against  the  purchase  of  these  arms 
abroad.  It  is  believed  that  the  contracts  were 
broken  in  order  to  show  the  desire  of  the 
Cuban  government  to  n>eet  with  the  desires  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  meeting  of  President  Taft  with  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  of  Mkxic'O.  at  El  Paso.  Texas,  and 
Juarez,  Mexico,  in  the  course  of  the  former’s 
tour  (see  Admintsfraiion) , was  an  interesting 
event,  aa  being  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  in  which  the  President  has  person- 
ally greeted  the  chief  executive  of  any  other 
government  on  foreign  soil.  The  treaties  re- 
lating to  the  settlement  of  the  fisheries  dispute 
with  NEWFOfNDLANO.  and  other  matters  pend- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Obrat  Bbit- 
am,  and  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are 
noted  in  the  paragraph  Trcalirg  above.  The 
personnel  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  which  will 
finally  adjust  the  fisheries  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Newfoundland  are  as  fol- 
lows: I>r.  Heinrich  Lammasch,  of  Austria,  who 

will  act  as  president  and  cast  the  deciding  vote; 
Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago,  of  Argentina;  Dr.  A.  F.  de 
Savorin  I^ohmann.  of  Austria;  Hon.  George 
Gray,  of  Delaware,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court;  and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

As  is  noted  in  the  section  on  Tariff,  negotia- 
tions for  commercial  agreements  were  carrie<l  on 
during  the  year  between  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  Fbance,  Gebmant,  and  several 
otlier  countries  in  Europe. 

In  February  the  United  States  government 
refused  to  return  to  Ki'ssia  for  trial,  the 
refugee.  Christian  Rudowitz,  who  was  charged 
with  complicity  In  murder,  arson  and  robbery. 
The  evidence  presented  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment against  Rudowitz  was  declared  weak  and 
coniticting,  and  extradition  was  resisted  on  the 
grounds  that  the  acts  with  which  he  was 
chargnl  were  political  offenses.  His  case  was 
similar  to  that  of  .Ian  Poiiren,  whose  extradi- 
tion by  Russia  was  refused  in  1008.  The  at- 
tempt of  Russia  to  gain  control  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  municipalities  in  Manchuria 
culled  forth  a protest  from  S«'cretary  RiK>t,  in 
lOOH.  As  a result  of  this,  the  matter  was  left 
in  aln-yanct*.  but  in  .May.  1000,  Russia  an- 
nouncfni  the  terms  of  an  agr»*«'ment  hy  which 
she  would  pain  imlirect  control.  StK*retory 
Knox  protested  agJiinst  any  infringement  of 
Chinn’s  integrity,  nr  the  principles  of  equal  op- 
portunity. In  .\pril,  in  re.sp<'nsr  to  requests 
from  vuriotis  parts  of  the  United  States  asking 
that  the  government  nlTonl  protection  to  the 
Americans  in  Tt  RKtrr,  it  was  decided  to  send 
the  nriiH'd  cruisers  .l/ofit«rifi  nml  S'orth  Pnkota 
to  Alexandrettn,  Turkey.  For  an  account  of 
the  aid  rendered  the  sufferers  in  the  earthquake 
in  Italy  by  the  Unit«>d  States  government,  see 
Italy. 

In  spite  of  the  attempts  nmtle  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Ix-gisl.ature  mul  other  Western  Ix'gisla- 
tures  to  pans  legisluUrm  mifrieiidly  to  .Tai'an 
(see  Uai.U’UUM.v) , the  relations  belwveu  the 


I'nited  States  government  and  the  .Tapanese 
government  remained  friendly  during  the  year. 
Two  incidenta  occurred  indicating  this  cordial- 
ity. The  first  was  the  arrival  in  the  United 
States  of  a band  of  40  Japanese  bankers,  mer- 
ebants,  educators,  and  members  of  Parliament, 
from  the  most  important  Japanese  cities.  Their 
object  was  a tour  of  the  country,  and  their 
mission,  it  was  formally  announced,  was  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries.  They  were 
everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  considera- 
tion! The  second  incident  was  the  courteous 
and  friendly  message  from  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  congratulating  the  City  of  New  York 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River,  aji^  offering  to  the  city  as  a 
memorial  present  from  Japan  300  Japanese 
cherry  trees  to  be  planted  along  Riv^side 
Drive  and  the  Hudson  River,  by  .Tapanese 
gardeners,  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  for 
this  purpose.  On  January  IS  the  Minister  to 
China  made  representations  to  the  Chinese 
Regent  regarding  the  dismissal  of  Yuan  Shib 
Kai,  and  he  was  assured  that  the  dismissal  of 
this  official  did  not  indicate  a change  in  the 
government’s  policy  (see  Cui.na).  A Chinese 
loan  of  $27,.500.(K)0  for  the  building  of  the  Han- 
kow'Szechuan  Railroad  was  accorded  origin- 
ally to  foreign  bankers  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  financiers  In  the  United  States.  Fol- 
lowing protests  by  the  American  bankers,  with 
the  support  of  the  government,  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Chinese  government,  with  the 
<H>nscnt  of  the  foreign  bankers,  that  the  United 
States  should  share  in  this  loan. 

In  .January  three  commissioners  were  sent  to 
Washington  from  Librbia  to  ask  for  assistAnce 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  its  government. 
The  President  called  upon  Congress  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
such  a commission,  and  this  sum  was  granted. 
The  commission  was  in  Liberia  during  the  year. 
See  LtBEBiA. 

UNITED  STATES  MUJTABY  ACAD- 
EUY.  A government  institution  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1802,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  military  officers.  By  law,  633  cadets 
were  authorized  to  attend  the  Academy.  The 
faculty  included  in  IDOO,  111  professors  and 
instructors.  In  the  library  there  were  77.0(K) 
books,  manuscripts,  maps,  etc.  During  1009 
several  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
faculty.  Colonel  Edgar  S.  Dudley,  Judge  .Ad- 
vocate, U.  S.  A.,  professor  of  law,  was  retired 
as  brigadier-general  on  June  14,  by  operation 
of  law ; Lieutenant-Colonel  Walter  A.  Bethel 
was  ait«igned  to  duty  as  professor  o?  law  on 
.August  22;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  L.  Howze, 
eoninmmlant  of  cadets  and  instructor  in  tactics, 
was  relieved  on  February  1.  1900.  and  Colonel 
Fntlerick  W.  Sibley  was  assigned  to  succeed 
iiim.  The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Academy 
is  four  years,  and  is  largely  mathematical  a;^ 
professional.  The  discipline  Is  strict  and  the 
enforcement  of  penalties  for  offenses  Is  inflexible 
rather  than  severe.  About  one-fourth  of  those 
np|)ointed  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  and 
hut  little  over  half  the  remainder  are  finally 
graduated.  In  1900,  Constitution  Island,  in  the 
Hudson  River,  was  presented  to  the  goTernment 
for  the  use  of  the  Military  .Academy,  by  Mrs. 
Russell  Ssge  and  Miss  Anne  Warner.  Sereral 
cadets  were  dismissed  during  the  year  for  haz- 
ing. The  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  makes 
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abMolut«  dUmiMMil  ilio  only  penulty  for  tbU 
utfenm*.  XennureH  were  intrmiiu.'cd  into  tlio 
SIxty-UrBi  C'oiigruftB,  provulin^f  for  n nio<lification 
of  the  law,  by  innking  a diMtiiiction  between  tlio 
Tarioun  frrades  of  harinff,  noine  of  which  sliould 
be  punished  by  duiniaeal,  and  others  by  less 
severe  measures. 

VmTET>  STATES  NATIONAL  KN- 
SET71C.  An  institution  which  orif^inated  in 
the  Act  of  Conpress  of  1846,  founding  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  the  official  ciis- 
todinn  of  the  national  collection,  and  its  ex* 
pensea  arc  annnally  provided  for  thronph  ap- 
propriations made  by  rongress.  The  Museum 
Is  especially  rich  In  collections  illustrating 
natural  history,  geology,  paleontology^*,  nrebte- 
ology  and  ethnology  of  America.  Many  vain* 
nbk>  accessions  were  made  during  the  year  from 
the  e.\|>odition  under  the  command  of  Theodore 
Ko(»»eveH  in  British  32ast  Africa. 

UNITE©  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 
A government  institution  at  Annapolis.  Md., 
bounded  in  184S  for  the  edneation  of  oflicors  of 
the  United  States  na%y.  The  attendance  in 
1000*10  was  360.  and  the  instrnctors  num* 
hered  Off,  with  11  heads  of  departments. 
Candidates  and  alternates  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Naval  Academy  are  nominated  npon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Senator,  Representative,  or 
delegate  in  Congress,  such  recommendation  be* 
ing  made  bv  the  fourth  day  of  March,  on  the 
year  following  that  In  which  notice  is  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  a vacancy  exist* 
Ing  in  the  Naval  Academy.  If  recommendation 
is  not  made  by  this  date  the  ftecretary  of  the 
Navy  is  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  the 
appointment  of  an  actual  resident  of  the  State, 
CongreHsional  District,  or  Territory  in  which 
tlie  vacancy  exists.  Daring  1W>9  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Academy  was 
completed  at  a cost  of  over  fio.ofio.ooo. 
Several  unfortunate  accidents  occurred  during 
the  football  season,  and  as  a result,  the  schedule 
of  the  year  was  al>nndoned  before  the  season 
closed.  The  superintendent  In  IfKKI  was  Capt. 
John  Bowyer  and  the  eommandant  of  mid- 
shipmen was  Cupt.  C.  A.  Gove. 

UNIVEBSALISTS.  A religions  denomina- 
tion, first  establislied  in  the  United  States  at 
(iloiicester.  Mass.,  in  1709.  Its  distinctive 
tenet  is  the  final  salvaiion  of  all  men.  Tlie 
denoTiiinatiuD  numben'il  in  1909,  63,954  com- 
municants, 904  piiriHlieH,  and  <189  ministers. 
The  Sunday  schools  had  a membership  of  about 
60,000.  TIm?  parish  prowrty  was  valued  at 
$10,958,008,  and  the  parish  exp»‘iisos  and  con- 
tributions during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,- 
202.024.  The  permanent  funds  of  the  general 
convention  amounted  to  $388,690.  Foreign  mis- 
sions are  carried  on  in  Japan  and  Cuba,  and 
domestic  missions  are  sustained  in  fifteen 
States.  The  ediicationnl  institutions  under  the 
auspices  of  the  denomination  include  Tufts  Col- 
lege at  Mefiford,  .^^ass. ; St.  T>awrcnce  Univer* 
sity  at  Canton,  N.  Y. ; Biichtel  College  at  .Akron, 
Ohio;  and  I.,omhnril  (’ollege  at  Gateslnirp,  Tll- 
At  the  final  session  of  the  General  Convention 
at  Detroit  in  Ocfol>er,  1009,  commissions  were 
app»>inte«i  on  social  service,  on  the  duty  of  the 
ehurch  to  our  foreign  population  ami  on  the 
lncnM.H4‘  of  the  ministry.  D<‘lega(es  were  also 
appointed  to  the  Tnternatimmf  Council  of  Hell- 
gioiiB  I.ilHTnls  in  Berlin  in  August.  1910.  TIk? 
next  session  of  the  General  Convention  will  be 
held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  October,  10 II. 


UNIVBBSITIES  AND  COLLSOEB.  The 

attendance  at  American  Universities  continued 
to  increase  in  1909,  seven  gaining  more  than  300 
stUilents  each.  Klev(*n  gained  more  than  1000 
each  since  1902,  the  larg(*st  increases  Uung  at 
Pennsylvania,  Columbia  and  Cornell.  Ten  uni- 
versities now  register  more  than  4000  students 
each,  five  morn  than  6000,  Columbia  more  than 
6000,  a numl>er  only  once  before  passed  by 
Harvard  with  0013  In  1903.  The  comparative 
figures  are;  Columbia  fil32.  Harvard  6663, 
Chicago  5437,  Michigan  62.59,  Cornell  6028, 
Pennsylvania  48,57.  Illinois  4r)f>2,  Minnesota 
4351,  Wisconsin  4245,  and  t'alifornia  4084. 
Yale  has  3270,  Stanford  1020,  Princeton  1398, 
and  .Johns  Hopkins  710.  Six  universitiee  en- 
rolled more  than  one  thousand  students  in  the 
summer  session  of  1909,  namely?  Chicago 
(32.53,  as  compared  with  2804  during  the 
regular  yearf,  Columbia  (1968),  Harvard 
(1377),  Michigan  (1226),  Indiana  (1139),  and 
Wisconsin  (1133).  Omitting  summer  session 
enrollment,  the  comparative  figures  for  1909 
are:  Cohimhfa  4050.  Michigan  4631,  Penn- 

sylvania 4008,  Harvard  4518,  Cornell  4514, 
Illinois  4173,  Minnesota  4036,  Wisconsin  3406, 
California  3454,  and  Chicago  3804.  Eleven  in- 
stitutions have  more  than  1000  academic 
students,  Harvard  lending  with  2720.  Tliree  of 
these  eleven,  all  Western,  have  more  under- 
graduate women  than  men.  Cornell,  Michigan 
and  Illinois  have  each  more  than  1000  students 
of  engineering.  Throughout  the  schools  of  engi- 
neering. medicine  and  law,  there  is  a slight  de- 
crease in  attendance,  apparently  dne  to  increased 
requirements  for  both  admission  and  graduation. 
Columbia  has  the  largest  nunilwr  of  graduate 
students  (991),  of  students  in  education  (974), 
and  in  pharmacy  (290).  New  York  University 
leads  in  attendance  in  law  (708)  and  in  com* 
'mercc  (808)  ; Northwestern  in  medicine  and 
tlieologj'  (216);  .*?yracusc  in  music  (7.58)  and 
in  art  (124);  Minnesota  in  agriculture  (681), 
Illinois  in  architecture  (210),  P«>iinKy!vunia  In 
dentistry  (434),  Minnesota  in  fore.stry  (98), 
Ohio  in  veterinary  medicine  (202),  and  Missouri 
in  journalism  (65).  Among  tlic  colleges 
Amherst  (520),  Bowdoin  (419),  Dartmouth 
(1197),  and  Haverford  (1.57),  show  a slight 
decrease  in  numlwTS.  All  of  the  colleges  for 
women  show  increase. 

In  gcograpliical  dUtrllnitlon  of  students  in 
I908-9,  Eastern  nniveraitii**  continued  to  N*  less 
local  than  Western,  nn<I  tlie  women's  colU*ges 
less  local  than  those  for  men.  ('olumbia  led  in 
nttiMKiance  in  14  States.  Harvaril  in  13,  Cornell 
in  10.  and  Yale  in  9.  ('ornell  h*<i  in  the  number 
of  students  from  insular  territories,  California 
in  Alaska,  Cornell  in  Porto  Rico,  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  Tl>e  nunil>er  of  foreign 
students  eontinue<I  to  increase,  Pennsylvania 
having  225.  Columbia  106,  ('ornell  157,  and 
Harvard  147— chiefly  from  Canada.  CHiina  and 
Japan.  In  l!i08-9  there  were  500  Chinese 
students  in  the  Unite<|  .States,  1.50  of  them  sent 
by  the  government.  To  these  there  were  added 
in  1900  tl»e  first  47  who  are  to  profit  by  the 
exj>endituro  in  American  (slucation  of  tla*  re- 
mittisi  Boxer  indemnity  of  $1  l.tMKl.noo.  Tho 
C7iineso  Students'  .Alliance  of  the  Eastern  States, 
bad  an  uttendunco  of  140  ut  its  fifth  annual 
conference  in  S^*pteml*er.  Tl»e  AsMK'iation  of 
Cortmo(M>liiiin  Clul>s  with  200t.)  members  repro- 
senting  twenty  univerHities  and  fifty  eountries, 
held  its  fourth  annual  convention  in  Dicenibcr. 
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Tlio  intornationiil  rxclmng<‘  of  profcRsors  with 
Germany  ami  Franco  continued  to  elicit  inter- 
est, and  British  iini%'ersitie8  proposed  to  ex- 
change 14  tra\-c!ing  scholars  annually  with  the 
I'niUsl  States  and  Canada.  This  may  Ik*  con- 
sidered an  indication  that  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships have  proveil  mutually  prnhtahle.  The 
Bureau  of  AnH*ricnn  Republics  planne<l  an  ex- 
change of  professors  an<I  students  among  the 
various  Amorienn  republics.  A Cornell 
symposium  indicated  that  many  administrators 
advocate  an  interchange  of  professors  among 
American  universities,  a feature  already  in  favor 
in  various  summer  sessions. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
issued  in  March,  recorded  the  addition  during 
the  year  of  seven  institutions  to  its  previously 
accepte<l  list  of  55,  snd  the  addition  oi  7M  allow- 
ances to  its  previous  211  grants,  the  whole 
amounting  to  ¥303,505  annually.  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  increased  his  foundation  from  ten  to 
fifteen  million  dollars  in  order  that  its  benefits 
might  be  extended  to  State  universities.  Wis- 
consin. Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Toronto  have 
since  been  admitted.  A memorial  from  fifteen 
denominational  colleges  requesting  admis- 
sion was  not  acted  upon.  In  addition  to  Its 
usual  tabulation  of  extensive  information  con- 
cerning its  accepted  institutions,  the  report 
presented  similar  information  concerning  tax- 
8upport4*d  institutions,  recorded  the  progress  of 
higher  and  more  flexible  requirements  for  college 
entrance,  and  recommendcil  State  suiK-rvision 
for  all  higher  institutions.  In  June,  the 
Foundation  removed  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity from  its  lists,  on  the  charge  of  reducing 
its  endowment  below  $200,000,  failing  to  enforce 
its  announced  standards  of  admission,  and  re- 
tiring professors  merely  for  reasons  of  economy. 

The  General  Education  Board  received  from' 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  In  June,  a gift  of  $10.- 
(X»h0(Ki,  hts  previous  gifts  having  bi-en  $1,000,- 
000  in  BI02,  $10,000,000  in  1005,  $32,000,000  in 
1007 — a total  of  $53,000,000,  or  alHtut  one-lialf 
of  .Mr.  Rockefeller’s  gifts  for  otlucatit»n.  Orig- 
inally devoted  to  si-condary,  rural  and  negro 
educution  in  the  Southern  States,  since  1005 
the  lx>ard  lias  extended  its  work  throughout  the 
country,  ctsiperating  with  religious  denomina- 
tions, emphasir.ing  the  importance  of  ostab- 
lished  educational  centres,  encouraging  endow- 
ments, and  Si'curing  local  cofiperatiim.  It  has 
now  award»‘<l  some  $4,(M>0,000,  on  condition  that 
its  recipients  receive  approximately  three  tinM*s 
that  sum  from  other  sources.  Grants  for  the 
year  ending  in  May  amounted  to  $1,703,375.  to 
twenty  institutions,  the  largest  being  $250,000 
each  to  Johns  Hopkins  and  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  new  Kdticntion  section  of  the  American 
Assf*cintion  for  the  .'\»lvnncement  of  Science,  pub- 
lislted  during  the  year  tlve  records  of  its  impor- 
tant conferences,  late  in  Di*cc*mlK*r,  1008,  con- 
cerning inU’rnational  standards  in  education, 
the  I'nilcil  Stales  Bureau,  the  adjustment  of 
the  college  to  An>erjcnn  conditions,  psyehologi- 
eal  niils  to  odtication,  and  the  prohleins  of 
seience  teaching.  The  .■\s!«»ciatif*n  of  Anjerienn 
Universities  consiilered  the  function  of  the  eol- 
h*ge  in  the  university.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  .State  ( ’niv(*rsities  defined  a standard 
Aniorican  c«*llege  as  re«iuiring  a four  years' 
high  scIhmi]  couriK*  of  fniirte<‘n  units  for  en- 
trance to  a four-year,  or  sixty-hour  curriculum, 
tliu  first  half  of  general  academic  work,  tiie 


second  half  specializing  in  the  direction  of 
professionul  or  graduate  instruction.  A 
standard  American  university  was  defined  as 
including  a college  os  defin(*d.  at  least  one 
professional  or  U-chnical  school  requiring  for 
admissiun  tlie  previous  completion  of  two  years 
of  collegiate  work,  and  a graduate  school  pre- 
pared to  give  three  years  of  work  after  the 
hacltelor's  degr(*c  in  at  least  five  departments. 
The  same  association  recommended  that  high 
school  teachers  have  a bachelor's  di-gree.  col- 
lege! professors  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
or  its  equivalent,  and  professors  in  charge  of 
graduate  work,  a record  of  succt-ssful  research 
and  publication  and  demonstrated  power  as 
teachers.  The  National  Conference  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
defined  a unit  for  college  entrance  as  a year's 
study  of  at  least  one  hundrtnl  and  twenty  class 
hours  in  any  si-condary  school  subject. 

Ti>e  numlier  of  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
conferred  in  1009  was  378.  Tlie  largest  num- 
bers Were  conferred  by  Columbia  <50),  Yale 
(44),  Chicago  and  Harvard  (each  38).  Three- 
fourths  of  aJl  such  degrees  since  1898  have  been 
conferred  by  Chicago  (448),  Columbia  (430), 
Harvard  (4)8),  Yale  (394),  Johns  Hopkins 
(300),  Pennsylvania  (286).  and  Cornell  (237). 
Half  of  tl»c  degrees  for  1900  were  in  science, 
especially  chemistry.  Of  the  690  Ph.  D’s  from 
Harvard  since  1873,  four-fifths  are  teachera 
Having  in  mind  current  criticism  of  what  Presi- 
dent Hadley  has  called  the  "ordinary  Ph.  D. 
of  commerce,”  a symposium  of  the  doctors  from 
Chicago  approved  a higher  standard  of  general 
culture  for  the  doctorate,  and  suggested  a new 
non-research  degree  as  a pre|>aration  for  teach- 
ing. In  special  fields  of  research,  astronomy 
and  geography  were  emphasized  by  current  in- 
terest in  polar  exploration,  and  arch;eoIog}*  by 
a gift  of  endowment  to  the  Arch^logical  In- 
stitute, supported  by  various  universities,  and 
by  the  succi'sses  of  Princ<>ton  and  Pennsylvania 
ex|>editions  in  Arabia  and  F.g>’pt.  Tlie  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the 
chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry  found 
a general  opinion  among  men  in  their  fields 
tiiut  a knowledge  of  the  classics  was  indis- 
pensable. 

Among  the  professional  schools  it  Is  estimated 
that  I4,(KM>  stmlents  ore  profiting  by  the  $1(8).- 
(KMI.OOO  invest<*d  in  the  study  of  agriculture.  In- 
veHtigation  in  this  field  continiu-d  to  be  highly 
fruitful  and  instruction  was  spread  more  anil 
more  widely  through  short  courses,  instruction 
trains,  piihlicatiuns,  and  tlte  development  of 
agricultural  high  schools.  Forestry  held  its 
first  conference,  in  Washington  on  December  30 
nn4l  31,  and  other  forms  of  conservation  began 
to  receive  attention.  In  commerce  more  atten- 
tion was  tlevoted  to  investigation  and  fuller 
preparation  was  provided  for  teachers  of  com- 
mercial subjects.  The  slight  decline  in  the  num- 
lier  of  studetits  of  enginwring  still  leaves  more 
than  in(K)  with  generally  higher  standards  and 
nc*w  developments  in  the  dins-tion  of  conserva- 
tion and  sanitation.  The  Fn-neh  minister  of 
ediicatton  has  arranged  to  sen4l  nitmliers  of  sd- 
vance4|  stU4h‘ttt8  in  this  fi4dd  to  .\merican  in- 
stitutions. Coliimhia  opened,  through  Teachers 
C4»llege,  the  first  University  ScIhk>1  of  H«Hise- 
Ii4itd  Arts.  Journalism  developed  steadily,  the 
4laily  |>H|)cr  of  the  scimol  of  the  University  of 
MisjKuiri  lK*ci>ming  self-supporting.  In  rnedl- 
cine  the  rei^uircntenU  fur  admission  continued 
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to  npproxinmto  two  years  of  collopo  tmininff. 
MiHlical  training  continued  to  enlarge  both  its 
scientific  and  clinical  requirements,  and  the 
Umdcncy  increased  for  clinical  profoHsors  to  give 
their  entire  tinic  to  instruction  and  invi'stiga* 
tion  in  university  hospitals,  without  outside 
practice.  Among  notable  gifts  for  medical  re- 
search during  the  year,  Columbia  received  $1,- 
600,000,  Johns  Hopkins  $1,0<M>,(KK),  and  Penn- 
sylvania $500,000  for  the  study,  resiK^ctively, 
of  cancer,  insanity  and  tuberculosis.  Philan- 
thropy expanded  as  a field  for  university  study. 
In  theology  the  attendance  liegan  again  to  in- 
crease, the  four  largest  seminaries  each  gaining 
20  per  cent.  Several  institutions  were  charged 
with  higher  criticism,  infidelity  and  atheism. 
The  New  York  Presbytery  first  refuwxl  and  then 
accepted  three  graduates  of  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  whose  orthodoxy  was  of  an  ad- 
vanced character.  Andover  elected  aa  president, 
the  Rev.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  a grmluate  of 
Harvard  and  of  Union.  At  Princeton  a jadition 
of  seventy-five  students  for  “more  intelligible” 
and  more  contemporary  courses  was  rejected  by 
the  faculty,  but  ncceptetl  for  consideration  by 
the  board  of  directors.  The  Ouilooky  impiiring 
of  thirty-nine  seminaries,  found  that  eighteen 
had  recently  developed  courses  in  the  mmomic 
and  sociological  as}H*cts  of  religion.  The  Music 
Teachers’  National  Association  pointed  out  that 
1C  colleges  now  grant  credit  for  music,  both  at 
entrance  and  for  graduation,  and  3fi  for  gradua- 
tion only,  both  recognitions  having  been  gained 
within  six  years.  Most  credit  is  given  for  har- 
mony, counterpoint  and  composition;  the  Asso- 
ciation would  increase  the  crediting  of  apprecia- 
tion. 

In  May,  Charles  W.  Eliot  terminated  his  forty 
years*  presidency  of  Harvard.  In  October  that 
university  inaugurated  as  his  successor  Abbott 
Law'rence  Lowell,  of  a family  long  associated 
with  Harvard,  an  athlete  in  college,  graduating 
from  Harvard  and  its  Law  School,  tlien  a lawyer 
and  financier,  author  of  standard  legal  texts 
and  of  The  of  England,  and  since 

IIMM)  professor  of  government  in  Harvard.  His 
inaugural  address  emphasiml  the  importonci'  of 
the  college,  and  in  DeoemI>er  the  university 
publicly  amended  its  scheme  of  frt^e  electives, 
by  requiring  a considerable  amount  of  work  in 
a single  field,  with  the  remainder  w«dl  distrib- 
utcnl  under  the  direction  of  a committee  and 
advis4>rs.  At  the  sanie  time  the  faculties  con- 
sidered shortening  the  combined  eourw*  for  the 
A.  B.,  and  the  M.  D.,  from  eight  to  six  years. 
TIds  sudden  change  of  the  university’s  most 
noted  policies,  strikingly  Illustrates  tin*  |>ower  of 
the  executive  in  American  education.  In  June 
James  B. -Angell  concluded  his  thirty-eight  ye.irs’ 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  dur- 
ing which  he  made  that  in.stitution  the  examplar 
for  State  universities.  Dr.  Angidl  rofusiHl  the 
oppuintnient  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  for 
that  of  president-emeritus.  His  successor  has 
not  yet  lieen  chosen.  In  June  the  MnHsachuselts 
Institute  of  Technology.  inaiigiirab*tl  l*resident 
Richard  C,  Mnclsiiirin.  ami  in  OetoU*r,  Dart- 
mouth inaiigur.ated  President  Ern»*st  Fox 
Nichols.  Uitli  from  professorships  of  physics  in 
Uoliimbia.  The  former  in  his  Inaugural  ein- 
phusiml  the  cultural  value  of  scientific  study, 
the  latter  the  importance  of  the  classics.  In 
Octolier,  Colgate  University  iimugtirnUHl  Presi- 
dent Elmer  Burrltt  Bryan,  formerly  Oeneral 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  Philippines. 


During  the  year,  also,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  A. 
SImnkliii  was  made  president  of  Wc*sU'van  Uiii- 
versity,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Uiclimond,  president 
of  Union  College  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marion  L. 
Burton,  president  of  Smith  College.  The 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  were 
suhjiHTt  to  political  attack  during  the  yiar,  and 
the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Oklahoma  suf- 
fereti  tlie  |MiIittcal  reversi-s  which  overtook  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  In  IfiOft.  The  dean  of 
Clark  College  ri'sigm^l,  alleging  encroacliinents 
by  the  president  upon  the  will  of  the  founder. 

Academic  discussion  was  prolific  during  IfiOO. 
The  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  the  .-\nierican  Academy  of  Political  Science, 
dwelt  upon  the  dangers  to  academic  fret*doiii  of 
jwditical,  denominational,  plutocratic  and  cor- 
p<»rate  influence.  Publicists  who  condemned 
universities  for  l>eing  unhusiiiesslike.  or  Uk>  busi- 
nesslike, were  reminde<l  of  the  progress  of  many 
lorms  of  extension,  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati plan  for  giving  enginwring  students 
practice  in  local  manufactories,  that  a profes- 
sor of  political  science  was  acting  as  an  alder- 
man in  Chicago,  and  that  the  I per  cent,  of 
college  graduates  in  our  population  provided  50 
per  cent,  of  our  legislators.  President  Schur- 
man.  instancing  the  success  of  the  newer, 
popular,  practical  institutions  would  make  Cor- 
nell wholly  a State  university.  A prominent 
iHlitor  held  that  our  more  academic  scholarship 
would  1*0  confused  until  the  nation  comes  to 
some  decision  concerning  capitalism  and  social- 
ism, government  and  lil>ertv.  materinlicm  and 
othor-worldliness.  A statistician  found  that  of 
inO  Harvard,  Vale  and  Princeton  seniors,  whose 
families  were  in  the  New  York  Social  Register, 
only  one  took  high  honors  and  only  twenty 
others  took  honors.  President  Jordan,  of 
Stanford,  would  prevent  these  older,  social,  cul- 
tural universities  from  becoming  Honitaria  or 
resorts  for  the  tender  rich  by  omitting  the  first 
two  college  years  and  emphasizing  advanced 
work.  President  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  added  to 
his  criticism  of  academic  “country  club»,”  the 
saying  that  “(he  side  show's  have  swallowinl  up 
the  circus,”  and  found  alumni  and  parents  in- 
dis|>osed  to  his  reduction  of  student  relaxations 
and  his  requirement  of  more  study,  with  more 
instructors  to  enforce  it.  Presulont  Lowell,  of 
Harvard,  would  adopt  Princidon’s  plans  and 
introduce  the  athletic  and  social  principle  of 
com|wlition  into  scholarship,  |M'rhaps  through 
the  English  pass  and  honor  systems.  Prcshlent 
Hadley,  of  Vale,  would  add  to  this  free  scholar- 
slii|)S  for  gifU^tl  students  and  would  enqourago 
investigation  through  res<*arch  professorsliips. 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  reduced  all  of 
tlu^Hi  problems  to  the  fundamental  siiniciilty  of 
finding  enough  distinguished  tisicliers  and  money 
to  pay  them  properly.  On  the  whole,  he  m»tod 
a now'  <HMijH*ration  Udween  secondary  scliools 
and  collegi'M.  and  betw’e*’n  college  students  and 
their  instructors,  and  attributed  current  criti- 
cisms to  enlarging  ideals  rather  than  to  declin- 
ing eflicieney.  This  also  was  the  view  of  si-veral 
unarnilemic  judges.  (Jovernor  Hughes,  of  New 
York,  found  college  men  everywhere  prominent 
and  )x*rforming  wrvicx*  worthy  of  their  ideals, 
.And  Dr.  Lyman  Ablsitt,  having  visited  forty 
universities  and  colleges  during  the  last  ten 
years,  noted  not  only  large  intellectual,  but  also 
ethical  and  religious  iinpruvenient. 

Miami  and  Rutp'ra  eelel»rali*il  their  one  hun- 
dredth anniversaries  in  June,  Clark  its  twentieth 
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in  September,  the  last  with  ten  days  of  ncndcmio 
conferences.  Cot'ducsiion  was  abolishiHl  at 
Wi'sluyon  in  February.  The  Women’s  oollcTOa 
continued  to  grow  in  numbers,  resources  and  In- 
Ournco.  The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna: 
published  interesting  records  of  its  graduates 
and  recommended  more  study  of  hygiene, 
sociology,  economics,  law  and  industry.  Student 
government  contimiod  to  be  so  successful  that 
in  several  institutions  it  undertook  to  solve  the 
difllcult  problem  of  extra-curriculum  octivitica. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Society  of  Collej^ 
Directors  of  Physical  Instruction,  work  in  their 
field  was  conducted  with  an  increasing  relation 
to  general  hygiene.  Some  progress  was  made 
toward  encouraging  the  practice  of  many  aporta 
by  many  students.  Instead  of  a few  sports  chieHy 
by  experts.  Twenty-six  deaths  from  footltall 
during  the  season  ted  to  widespread  demand 
for  a reformation  of  that  game,  and  the  Inter- 
collegiato  Athletic  Association,  in  December,  in- 
structed its  rules  committee  to  bring  about 
modifications  thst  will  reduce  the  chances  of  in- 
jury. No  university,  however,  followed  the  ac- 
tion of  Columbia,  four  years  ago,  in  prohibit- 
ing intercollegiate  football,  although  it  was 
pointed  out  that  since  that  time  Columbia  had 
prospered  as  never  before,  while  Yale,  the  most 
conspicuous  champion  of  the  game,  was  declin- 
ing in  attendance. 

There  was,  if  mssible,  an  increase  in 
eoll^  dramatics.  Harvard  presented  a pro- 
fessional performance  of  Bchiller’s  Jiiaid 
of  Orlcant,  with  Miss  Maude  Adams  and 
ISOO  performers.  Students  at  Bryn  Mawr 
gave  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  Smith  con- 
tinued her  Shakespearean  presentations,  and 
Barnard  began  them,  Yale  gave  Sheridan's 
Crilio,  Wesleyan,  Goldsmith’s  Good-.Yatured 
Man,  and  Williams.  Marlowe's  Jeu>  of  Malta. 
Scarcely  an  institution  was  without  eome  such 
resent’ation,  and  Yale  announced  plans  for 
ulkling  a theatre.  RUtUtics  were  published 
indicating  that  the  32  fraternities  for  men  have 
now  103(1  chapters  with  IDll.OOd  undergraduate 
and  alumni  members  t the  IH  sororities  fur 
women,  270  chapters  with  20,200  meinWrs.  To- 
gether they  occupy  some  1100  chapter  houses 
valued  at  $S,(M)0.0(io,  the  investment  of  one  uni- 
versity reaching  $600,000.  Considering  tlioso 
totals,  it  is  gratifying  that,  during  tlie  year, 
only  Cornell,  Yale  and  Brown  found  It  m*c«-ssary 
to  consider  restrictive  legislation.  Stuc|i>nt  dis- 
sipation rcHiulred  faculty  attention  at  Yale  and 
Cornell,  ano  har.ing  at  Illinois,  New  York  I'ni- 
versity,  Washington  and  delTerson,  and  Mulilen- 
berg,  Bn>wn  suspended  28  students  for  crib- 
bing, Chicago  lOO  for  deficiency.  TIm*  honor 
system  In  examinations  was  introtluced  at 
Union.  A Knman  C'athnlio  Bishop  charg«'d  sev- 
eral universities  with  undermining  faith  and 
teaching  immorality,  but  the  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  felt  that  the  morals  of 
our  oullege  students  were  better  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  that  there  was  an  earnest  acceptance 
of  religious  leadership:  the  Religious  Education 
Association  at  Its  sixth  ctmvention  in  February 
reported  encouraging  progress. 

Several  di'*tinguisl>ed  eilucators  died  during 
tlk-  year:  Simon  Newcomb,  formerly  professor 

of  astronomy  at  .Tolms  Hopkins  and  director  of 
the  National  Olfservatory;  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
presiileiit  ctf  Clark  College  and  former  United 
BtaU-s  Commissioner  of  ti«lior-,  George  Park 
Fisher,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at 


Yale;  and,  at  Columbia,  .Tames  H.  Canfield, 
librarian.  William  T.  Bull,  professor  of  aurgerr, 
and  (hxirge  K.  Carpenter,  professor  of  Engllik 

The  most  conspicuous  books  of  the  year  con- 
cerning higher  education  were:  Tho  Amerieau 

College,  by  Abraham  Flexner;  The  Reorganim- 
tion  of  our  Vollegee,  by  Clarence  F.  Birdsers; 
dmmeo  of  College,  by  Rol>crt  K.  Risk;  The 
Real  College,  by  George  Potter  Benton;  The 
Teacher,  by  George  Herbert  Palmer  and  Alios 
Freeman  Palmer;  Lectures  on  fteienos,  Phir 
losophy  ond  Arts,  published  by  Colombia  Uni- 
versity; Hellas  and  Hesperia,  or  the  Vitality  of 
(Ircek  Studies  tn  America,  by  Basil  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve;  The  History  of  Higher  Education  of 
U'umm  in  the  South,  by  I.  M.  R.  Blandin ; Fis- 
Tory  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  bv  Charles 
Warren;  Memories  of  Hroum,  The  l/n«rers»fy  o/ 
riryinta,  by  David  M.  R,  Culbreth;  Old  JftcMf, 
by  Alfred  H.  Uphnm;  The  Life  and  IjCttere  of 
yathanicl  8.  Shnler;  The  letters,  Lectures  and 
Addrreees  of  Charles  Edward  Carmon,  Carls 
^Venckebach,  by  Margarethe  iidlk-r;  and  Ckarlte 
W.  Eliot,  by  Eugene  Kuehnemann. 

UPPER  SENEOAE-NIOER.  A French  In- 
land colony  in  French  West  Africa  (q.  v.).  It 
was  formi^  in  IH04  out  of  the  territories  of 
Si'negambia  and  the  Niger,  less  the  former  Sen- 
egal Protectorate,  which  was  rt^tored  to  Sene- 
gai.  In  11107  the  Dahomey  districts  of  Fsdo, 
N'Gourma,  and  Say  wi»re  added  to  the  colony. 
Total  area,  302.136  square  miles;  estimatra 
population  (IftOO),  6,068,666.  The  colony  in- 
cludes two-thirds  of  the  course  of  the  Nign, 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Senegal,  and  the  W 
harn  northward  to  the  southern  territories  of 
Algeria.  Tlie  capital  is  Bamako,  on  the  Niger. 
Imports  and  exports  are  Included  with  those 
of  Senegal,  through  whoiM>  ports  they  pass.  A 
railway  connects  Kayes  (in  Senegal)  with  Koo- 
likoro  (347  miles),  whence  steamboats  proceed 
up  the  Niger  to  Timbuktu.  The  colony  has 
good  BYsteniB  of  roads  and  telegraphs.  A tele- 
graph line  is  under  cimstruction  from  Timbuktu 
to  Algeria.  Tlic  cohmy  is  administered  by  a 
tieuU-nant-governor.  who  alao  controls  the  Mili- 
tary Terribary  of  the  Niger  and  who  ia  under 
the  Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa. 
Civil  administration  now  prevails. 

URUGUAY,  officially  styled  Rkpubuca  Oai- 
RXTAL  OKI.  UiiuoUAY.  The  smallest  republic  of 
South  America,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  between 
Brar.il  and  Argentina.  The  capital  is  Monte- 
video. 

A«ka  and  PopiTLATiON.  The  estimatod  area 
of  the  10  departments  constituting  the  republic 
is  nlmut  72.1KN)  square  miles,  census  of 

March  1.  lOOO,  showed  a population  of  915,647: 
the  census  of  October  12,  1908.  1,042.668.  Of 
the  latter  numl>er.  1H1.0R6  were  foreigners.  The 
department  of  Montevideo  (258  square  miles) 
had  309,231  inhabitants;  Cnneinnes.  S7.931: 
Colonla.  54.079;  and  Minas,  61.170.  In  Decern* 
her.  1908.  the  population  of  Montevideo  was 
estimated  at  310,000.  The  city  of  Montevideo 
had.  nccor<iing  to  the  1908  cenaus,  21U.465  In- 
habitnnts;  other  important  towns  were:  Pay* 

randO.  18.741  inhabitants;  Salto,  17,068;  Mer- 
cedes. 14.532;  Florida,  12.470;  San  Joa6.  12.103. 
In  1907  there  were  6444  marriages.  33.557  liv- 
ing births,  and  16.744  deaths.  In  the  same  year 
arrivals  and  departures  by  (lea  at  Montevideo 
numl>ercd  149,418  and  129.766,  respeetivelr. 

Kdivation.  In  1900  about  46  per  cent,  of 
the  inhubilaiiU  over  six  years  of  a^  were  illit- 
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ertt«.  Prinuiry  inntniction  is  free  and  nomi* 
nally  compulsory.  In  1907  there  were  071  pub- 
lic primary  tchooU,  with  an  enrollment  of  GO,- 
fi03  and  an  average  attendance  of  44,307,  and 
280  private  primary  sch(x)lb,  with  enrollment 
and  average  attendance  of  17.K04  and  13,908, 
reapectively.  At  the  end  of  lOOH  the  number 
of  public  primary  schools  was  781.  Then*  are 
secondary  schools  at  the  departmental  capitals, 
normal  sehools,  and  at  Monteviileo  a university. 
Many  religious  seminaries  are  establish^ 
throughout  the  country.  In  1909  a law  was 
enacted  requiring  a knowledge  of  English  on 
the  part  of  public  school  teachers. 

Industries.  Uru^ay’s  principal  source  of 
wealth  is  stock-raising.  Only  about  2.4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  country  is 
believed  to  be  the  subdivision  of  the  large  es- 
tancias,  or  ranches,  so  as  to  allow  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  small  farmers  and  a (tetter 
system  of  tilling  the  soil.  By  far  the  most 
important  crop  is  wheat,  to  which  017,900  acres 
were  sown  in  1908;  410,068  acres  were  planted 
to  com,  and  64,000  to  flax.  Wine  production 
was  reported  at  4,004,321  gallons.  Other  prod- 
ucts, fiTown  in  comparatively  small  quantities, 
are  oats,  barley,  olives,  fruits,  vegetiiblci*.  and 
tohacoa  Tho  estimated  number  of  live-stock  in 
1908  was  as  follows:  Cattle,  8,(K>0.000;  sheep. 

20.000,000;  horses,  501.000;  mules,  23,000; 
swine,  04,000;  goats,  21,000.  In  the  year  end- 
ing October  1,  1907,  1,103,500  cattle  were 
slaughtered:  in  the  following  year,  954,120. 

Hitherto  mineral  exploitation  has  lieen  small. 
Some  gold  and  coal  are  mined,  and  various 
other  minerals  are  known  to  occur.  The  gold 
output  in  1908  amounted  to  2700  ounces.  There 
is  little  manufacturing.  The  establishment  of 
factories  on  a large  scale  is  hindered  by  nn  in- 
suiricient  supply  of  br>th  fuel  and  mab'riait. 

CokiuEBCB.  Special  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise  have  been  as  follows,  in  gold  pesos 
(the  peso  is  worth  $1,034): 


1906  1907  1908 

Imports S4.4S4.915  34.425.305  94.51R.A04 

Exports SS.402.024  35.102.821  S7.2K0.52S 


The  principal  imports  arc  textiles,  footl-stufTs, 
various  manufactured  articles,  and  alc(*hoUc 
beverajjes.  Of  the  exports,  aUiut  90  per  cent, 
are  animal  prmhicts.  l*he  principtil  exports  in 
1907,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  were  valued  as  follows:  \Vtx)l.  14,- 

491,783  pesos;  hides,  8,146.720;  meat  and  ex- 
tracts, 5.090,440;  grease  and  tallow.  1,019,818; 
live  animals,  1,090.002;  hair,  324.1.50;  cereals, 
flour,  and  pasb's.  1/>09.I07.  The  lending  coun- 
tries from  which  imports  are  reeeiv{*d  ore  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  the  CniU'd  States, 
and  Argentina.  The  countries  taking  the  larg- 
est amounts  of  exports  in  1907  were:  Argen- 

tina, 7,295,19.5  jM’Sos;  France.  0.431.0.31;  Bel- 
gium. 6,551.73.'l;  Germany,  4.047,800;  Great 
Britain,  2,993,154;  Brazil.  2.759,8(53:  the  l'niti*d 
States,  1,603,320;  lUlv,  1.155,704;  Culwi,  1,092,- 
960. 

CoifMUNirATlONN.  The  length  of  railways  at 
the  end  of  1908  In  report«»<l  at  1417  miles  (of 
which  780  miles  were  iintler  state  guaranty). 
During  1909  lin|Kirlant  extensions  were  umler 
construction.  In  the  suinmer  of  1909  the  gov- 
ernment entered  into  a contract  for  t)ie  ciui- 


stniction  of  a line  from  San  Lula,  on  the  Bra* 
zilian  border,  to  Colonio,  on  the  River  Plata, 
opposite  to  and  20  milea  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  total  length  ia  placed  at  378  miles.  Tliis 
line  forms  part  of  a plan  to  secure  rapid  transit 
from  New  York  to  Pernombuco,  Brasil,  by  high- 
speed steamers,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Valparaiso 
t-ta  Rio  dc  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1909 
the  Brazilian  portion  of  the  line  was  already 
completed  and  in  o)>eratioD,  with  the  exception 
of  about  25  miles,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
Transandine  Railway  (completing  rail  commu- 
nication between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso) 
would  be  open  to  traffic  by  the  middle  of  1910, 
The  l^uguayan  portion,  which  is  flnonoed  by 
Americans,  was  to  be  completed  within  four 
years.  River  transportation  in  Uruguay  ia  im- 
portant and  continues  to  develop.  Montevideo 
IS  connected  with  Europe  by  18  regular  lines  of 
passenger  and  freight  steamers,  and  with  the 
l^nitcil  States  by  six.  During  1908  3064  steam- 
ers, of  6,783,788  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Mon- 
tevideo. and  250  sailing  vessels,  of  148,025  tons; 
and  cleared  3014  steamers,  of  6,642,128  tons, 
and  295  sailing  vessels,  of  160,157  tons.  At  in- 
terior ports  380  steamers,  of  24.3,871  tons,  en- 
tered, and  1076  sailing  vessels,  of  39,227  tons; 
and  cleared  394  steamers,  of  260,864  tons,  and 
1078  sailing  vessels,  of  48JS41  tons*  Of  the 
entrances  at  Montevideo.  1U2  steamers  and  50 
sailing  vessels  were  under  Uruguayan  register, 
and  nt  the  interior  ports-  194  steamers  and  073 
sailing  vessels.  Extensive  port  works  are  un- 
der oonstruotion  at  Montevideo,  and  in  1900 
the  government  decided  to  develop  the  port  of 
JjL.  Palma  and  to  expend  about  $1,000,000  in 
improvements  on  the  port  of  Colonin.  In  1008 
there  were  972  poat-ofnccs.  In  IIKK)  the  tele- 
graph offices  numMred  319,  with  4840  miles  of 
line.  Telephone  lines  in  1008  a^rf^ted  16,568 
miles. 

Fi.nance.  The  monetary  standard  is  gold. 
Tlie  gold  peso,  a theoretical  coin,  Is  worth 
$1,034.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  fiscal 
years  have  been  as  follows,  in  pesos: 


1906  1907  1903 

Revenue 17.096.660  19.1S5.827  20.301.737 

Expenditure...  17.055.920  19,179,936  20,857.463 


For  the  fiscal  year  1009,  revenue  and  expen- 
diture were  ebtimate<l  at  21,070,883  pesos  and 
21,075,331  pesos,  respectively.  The  principal 
estimated  receipts  were:  Customs,  12,045,000 

pesos;  property  tax.  2,682,929;  fartery  and  to- 
liAcco  taxes.  1,709,054;  trade  licenses,  1,225,000. 
Tlie  principal  items  of  estimated  expenditure 
were:  Natu>nal  oliligations  (including  service 

of  the  delit  and  railway  guaranties),  10,271,134 
pesos;  war  ami  marine.  2.0.56.486;  interior,  2,- 
993,5.52;  industries  and  public  instruction,  1.- 
568.005;  finance.  1.370.900.  On  December  31, 
1908,  the  public  debt  sUkmI  as  follows:  Exter- 

nal consohdaUnl  de!)t.  118,807.728  pesos;  inter- 
national debts.  2,().10,000;  unified  internal  debt, 
3,144,3.50;  internal  debt  of  1902,  1,966,361; 

guaranties,  3.052.200;  debt  of  liquidation,  205,- 
075;  total,  130,157.090.  1’he  service  of  the  debt 
in  1908  nmniinted  t4>  7,001,423  pesos.  The  Bank 
of  Uh'  Kepnblic.  which  was  established  in  1807 
and  is  the  only  laink  of  issue,  had,  on  Decem- 
l)er  31.  1907.  i>iMUi‘d  notes  to  the  amount  of 
1.3.084,056 

Abut.  According  to  the  budget  of  1008-9 
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thp  pormnnrnt  army  numltrrod  12  pcnoral  of- 
ficcfR.  and  OfirjO  men.  willi  42  cannons  and  ma- 
chine jpina.  It  consisted  of  a rojjimcnt  of  artil- 
lery. 1 battery  of  field  artillery,  1 Imttery  of 
forlrew  artillery,  1 Imltery  of  Maxim-Vickera 
ra|iid-fire  puns,  1 battery  of  fortrean  artillery. 
1 machine  pun  company,  0 repintenU  of  cav- 
alry, 7 squadrons  of  cavalry,  7 Imttalions  of 
infantry.  1)  cornpanicH  of  infantry,  escort  to  the 
President,  1 eoiiipany  of  enpineers,  military 
acRfiemy,  military  administration,  military 
courts,  and  arsenal.  In  addition  the  police 
were  orpanired  on  a military  basis  ami  num- 
lK*red  50(K).  There  was  also  a natitmal  ptmrd 
of  al>out  lOO.fHH),  orpaniml  in  3 bases  and  hav- 
inp  120  cannon.  Tlie  troop*  were  armed  with 
a Mauser  rille  model  of  IfiOt).  and  had  Sehnei- 
der-Cunet  field  guns  and  Colt  and  Hotchkiss 
machine  puns.  Poth  Krupp  and  Schneider 
were  competinp  in  IDOfi  for  the  contract  for 
incron.se<l  armament  of  field  puns. 

(lOVEBNMKNT.  ITie  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a president,  who  is  elecU‘d  by  the 
(Jeneral  Assemblv  for  a term  of  four  years 
and  is  assisted  ^y  a cabinet  of  six  memb**rs 
npjKjiiited  by  himself  and  reaponsible  to  the  As* 
srmhly.  Tlie  Icpislativo  power  devolves  upon 
the  General  Aswinbly,  wliirh  consists  of  two 
Imiises.  the  ftenate  (Ifl  nicrnl>ers.  one  meml»er 
for  each  departnw*nt,  elecU*d  indiret'Hy  for  aix 
years)  and  the  House  of  Representativc«  (75 
memljors,  eb'ctet!  hy  popular  vote  for  throe 
years).  A jM-rmanent  committee  (two  Senators 
and  five  Representatives)  represents  the  As-sem- 
bly  during  recess.  The  President  in  1009  was 
Claudio  Williman,  who  was  inaugurated  March 
1.  1007. 

UTAH.  One  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
f'nited  States.  Its  area  is  84.000  square  miles. 
The  ix>pulntion  in  1009,  accr.nlinp  to  a Fed- 
eral estimate  made  in  that  year,  was  330,12*2. 

Minkrai.  PBODrcTioN.  The  value  of  the  min- 
eral protlucta  of  the  State  in  1908  was  $26.- 
422,121.  a decrease  of  over  $10,00<1.000  from  the 
value  of  the  product  of  1007,  which  was  $38,- 
093,750.  The  chief  decline  was  in  the  value 
of  copper,  of  w’hich  80,843.812  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $11,403,383.  were  produced  in  1908,  as 
compaml  with  04,250,864  pounds,  valued  at 
$12,851,377  in  1907.  The  c»)al  prtxluction 
slxiwed  a decrease  in  1908  from  the  prccetling 
year.  The  total  in  1908  was  1,840,792  short 
tons,  valued  at  $3.119,33i8,  as  compared  with 
1,947.007  tons,  valued  at  $2,959,709  in  1907. 
Tlie  latter  half  of  the  year  showed  a marked 
Improvement  over  the  first  half,  as  a result  of 
improvt-d  conditions  in  the  metalliferous  mining 
Incluatry  at  the  end  of  the  j*enr.  There  was  a 
total  of  130  coal-mtninp  accidents  during  1908. 
The  total  mimlx'r  of  men  employcxl  in  the  mines 
of  the  State  was  2004.  Tlie  gold  production  in 
1908  also  showcfl  a falling  oft  from  the  prmluc- 
ti«in  of  the  preceding  year.  The  comparative 
figures  are  ns  follows;  1908,  190.922  fine 
ounci's,  with  a value  of  $3,!*40.700j  1907,  247,- 
758,  with  a value  of  $5,121,000.  The  produc- 
tion of  silver  and  lead  sulTercd  a serious  set- 
back in  1908  on  account  of  the  general  financial 
conditions  and  the  closing  of  three  smclUTs  by 
di'creo  of  the  Federal  ctmrts  in  smoko  damage 
Miits.  The  comp.irative  figures  are  ns  follows: 
Ijead,  1908,  42,455  short  tons.  valiK-d  at  $3,- 
500.220;  1907,  Ol.Otin  short  Inns,  valued  at  $0,- 
640.09);  silver,  190.8.  H.I.»l,3tM)  fine  ounces,  val- 
ued at  $4,520,000;  1907,  11,400,900  fine  ounct*s, 


valued  at  $7,.52fi..500.  Other  mineral  products 
of  some  value  in  1908  were  clay  prr»ducts.  $058.- 
617 : salt,  $109,833;  lime,  $78,341,  ami  zinc, 
$20,.'i08, 

'I’bo  production  of  gold  in  1909  was  185,993 
fine  ounces,  with  a value  of  $3,844,800.  The 
prtxluction  of  silver  was  estimated  at  9.533.400 
lino  ounc<*8,  valued  at  $4,958.JHM).  This  is  an 
increase  of  1.082,100  fine  ounces  over  the  pro- 
duction of  1908. 

'Hm*  copper  output  of  1909  showed  a consid- 
erable increaw  over  that  of  1908. 

AoBicrLTUBE  ANn  Stock  Raisiko.  The  acrc- 
agf‘,  production,  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1(M)9,  according  to  figures 
of  the  I’nited  States  D*'partment  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  as  follows:  Corn.  408.000  buahela, 

valuwi  at  $3.55.(8K>,  from  13.000  acres;  winter 
wheat,  3.240,000  bushels,  valmil  at  $2,916,000. 
from  136,<KMJ  acres;  spring  wheat,  2,8.50,(MX> 
huRhels.  vuIu<h1  at  $2,505,000,  from  1(84.000 
acres;  oats,  2,530.000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,- 
319,000,  from  65.(810  acres;  barley.  620.(Kt0 
buKhels,  value<l  at  $343,000,  from  13,000  acres; 
rye,  00,000  husbels,  valui*d  at  $46,0(8),  fr«»m 
3000  acres;  potatoes,  2.700.000  bushels,  valued 
at  $1,101,000.  from  1.5.<MK)  acres;  hav,  I.0H.H,- 
(MW)  tons,  valued  at  $9.79*2,000,  from  375.000 
acres.  I'tah  ranks  among  the  leading  States  in 
the  production  of  sugar  beets.  The  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  State  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  r<*cent  years  by  irrigation  projects 
carried  on  by  the  I'nited  States  Reclamation 
Service.  (Si*e  Irriuatio:(.)  The  only  impor- 
tant farm  animals  in  the  State  are  sheep. 
TIk'v  were  estimated  at  3,177.000  in  1909.  Th* 
Wfiol  clipped  in  1909  was  estimated  at  16,615,- 
200  (KUinds. 

PouTics  AXD  Govebnmejtt.  On  January  19 
Rcpil  Smoot  was  roidected  by  the  legislature  as 
I’nited  States  Senator.  A State-wide  Prohibi- 
tion hill  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  1909 
was  passed  by  the  House,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  on  February  20  by  a vote  of  13  to 
5.  In  April  the  so-called  coal  land  fraud  cases, 
which  had  been  in  the  Federal  court  for  sev- 
eral years,  were  M?ttled.  Thousands  of  dollar* 
hucl  been  expended  by  the  government  in  the 
employnient  of  s|)ecial  assistant  United  State* 
attorneys;  testimony  had  been  taken  before  a 
special  refennj  which  covered  hundreds  of  type- 
written pages;  then  the  government,  thrc.ugh 
its  Attorney-tjcnoral,  directed  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  Utah  to  dismiss  the  case, 
as  also  the  indictments  against  individuals  who 
liaxl  laam,  and  otliers  wito  were  at  that  date, 
connected  with  the  Utah  Fuel  Company,  which 
it  had  l>een  alleged  serurixl  vast  tracts  of  cnal 
lands  In  Carbon  cr.unty  hy  fraudulent  means. 
The  di.smissal  of  the  cases  was  con«litioned  upr*n 
the  payment  by  the  Utah  Fuel  Company  to  the 
government  of  $200,000,  the  reconveying  to  the 
government  of  1440  acres  of  coal  lands  and  the 
payment  of  a fine  of  $8000.  The  Utah  Fuel 
(Vimpany  gladly  accepted  this,  as  by  complying 
the  companv  (secured  ahsoluto  title  to  coal  landa 
Worth  tniiliona  of  dollars,  title  to  which  was 
involved  in  the  same  manner  that  the  case  at 
i.ssuc  involved.  Other  cast's  of  similar  char- 
acter, involving  lands  in  Carbon  and  Kmery 
counties,  in  which  other  persons  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  Utah  Fuel  Company  were  in- 
dicted, were  disnnsfl»*d,  the  government  «»nicials 
being  unnhic  to  sustain  their  charges  that  the 
lantls  hail  U'cn  secured  through  fraud.  All  the 
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CO.VH  tlum  fur  harp,  in  an  far  na  tho  fjovorn- 
im'nt  i»  concprnpil,  proven  flnuroa. 

As  a rPHiilt  of  the  cr.mplainta  made  by  bn?«i* 
noRR  men,  commeroinl  orpanir-nlionR,  nnd  other 
citirena  of  the  SUite  that  the  citlPR  of  Ojjdpn, 
Salt  1-ake  and  Provo  had  lKt‘n  ft>r  rohm-  time 
Biibjpct  to  unjiiRt  and  diRcriiniiHitivp  frpi|;ht 
rntpR  by  the  railroad  con)|mnlpR  constitiitinj;  the 
principal  common  carrier  Rcrvice  of  that  section 
to  and  from  the  Pacific  eoa»t  on  the  West,  and 
tlie  territory  east  of  the  lb»cky  MouiitaInR.  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  Tnited  Statea,  to  whom 
petition  for  relief  had  been  made.  n*«|UeRted  tho 
interatatc  Commerce  CommiRRion  to  undertake 
formal  proceedin^R  to  a»certain  what  grounds 
there  were  for  the»o  complaints. 

As  a result  of  the  ek*ction  on  Xovember  2 
Salt  I.ake  Citv  was  carried  by  the  American 
party  by  a large  plurality.  Tlie  American 
party  was  formed  to  combat  Mormon  dominance 
in  politieR.  Tta  candidate  for  mayor  received 
about  8000  plurality  am!  a majority  of  about 
2000  over  l)oth  Democratic  and  Hepublicnn  nom- 
inees. The  entire  American  general  ticket  was 
elected  over  a fusion  of  Uepublicnna  nnd  Demo- 
crats. Tbo  Americana  obn-ted  eight  out  of  ten 
councilmen,  which  will  give  them  two-thirds  of 
tho  council. 

Lnji8t.ATi05.  Among  tho  meaRUres  enacted 
by  tlic  legislature  of  1000  arc  those  nnt<‘<l  l>e- 
low:  A State  lH)ar<l  of  land  conimiaRionera  is 

authorized  to  conduct  exp^Tinjenta  in  sinking 
wells  for  culinary  and  domestic  purpr.Res  on 
arid  land.  The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  ex- 
tended to  Rites  for  mills,  Bnieltcrs  and  other 
works  for  tho  reduction  of  ores.  Tt  is  made  a 
misdemeanor  for  superintendent,  foreman,  or 
l)oas  to  receive  any  valuahle  eimsideration  for 
employing  a person  or  continuing  him  in  em- 
ploy. * A measure  was  enacted  preventing  the 
portrait  of  a pers(*n  being  used  without  his 
conM‘nt  for  advertising  purposes.  Irrigation 
districts  are  authorized.  A dairy  and  food 
bureau  is  authorized  with  janver  to  enbtrcc  san- 
itary measures.  A commission  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  Is  created  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  protection  against  disease 
among  live-stock. 

Okficebs:  Governor,  William  Spry;  Score* 

tary  of  State.  C.  8.  Ting»-y;  Treasurer,  David 
Mattson;  Auditor,  Jesse  1).  Jewkes;  Attorney- 
General,  A.  U.  Unrnes;  Superintemlent  of  Edu- 
cation. A.  C.  Nelson:  Conmiissionor  of  Insur- 
ance, G.  B.  Squires — all  Pepublicans. 

JUDirtARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  .Tustice, 

Daniel  N.  Strnup;  Justices,  W.  M.  Me(’arty  and 
J.  E.  Frick;  Clerk,  H.  W.  Griffith — all  Repub- 
licans. 

The  Slate  T.egiRlnture  of  lOOfi  was  composed 
of  IK  Hepubitenns  in  tho  Senate,  and  43  Re- 
ubiicnns  and  2 Democrats  in  the  House.  'Plic 
tnte  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  CorvjrcBn  of  the  article  Csmm 
States. 

VACCINATION.  See  Smalltox  axd  Vac- 
cination. 

VALPABAISO  UNIVERSITY.  An  insti- 
tution of  general  nnd  higlnT  learning  at  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  found«il  in  187.3.  The  attend- 
ance in  IPOO  was  w'ith  IHfi  niemlK-rs  of 

the  faculty.  During  the  year  the  following 
changes  in  the  faculty  took  place:  Professor 

W.  F.  Ellis  was  nd<h-<!  to  the  department  of 
peilngt»g>’;  Profess<»r  Kay  Yeoman  t<»  the  de- 


partment of  civil  engineering  and  Professor  A. 
W.  Linton  to  the  department  of  pharmacy. 
There  are  in  the  library  alout  10.000  volumes. 
Tho  productive  funds  of  the  University  amount 
to  afout  $1,000,000  and  the  total  income  to 
about  $225,000.  The  president  is  ITenry  B. 
Brown,  A.  M. 

VASSAB  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y„  founded  in  18fi1.  The  attendance  in  1000 
was  1030  students,  with  101  meml>ers  of  the 
faculty.  The  number  of  students  is  limited  to 
al>out  1000.  There  were  in  the  library  flfi.OOO 
volumes.  The  sum  of  $12,600  was  receive<l 
from  the  alumni  toward  tl»c  general  ondow’ment 
of  the  college.  There  were  no  changes  of  im- 
portance in  the  faculty  during  the  year.  The 
total  productive  funds  of  the  college  amount  to 
about  $1,360,000,  and  the  income  to  $600,000. 

VAUGHAN,  Lawrence  J.  A Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  and  writer,  died  May  10. 
lOOO.  He  was  l>orn  In  New'ark,  N.  J.,  in  1804, 
and  was  educate<l  at  St.  B**no<lict*s  College. 
Newark,  and  studied  at  other  colleges  in  the 
West.  He  adopted  the  theatrical  profession,  but 
later  studied  for  the  priesthood.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  180ft.  He  was  the  founder  of 
St,  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  Studenta*  Fund 
for  the  cducathm  of  poor  l»oys,  nnd  also  of  the 
Altoona  Tnstituto.  a school  for  hoys  nnd  girls. 
From  1003  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  h'cturing. 
He  wrote  poems,  and  several  pluys,  among  them, 
IhMoxrncd;  .4ftVr  and  Alexander;  Prince  Carl, 
nnd  \ance  of  Old  Thunder. 

VENEZUELA.  A South  American  ropuhlie, 
on  the  Carihl>ean  Sea.  l*etwecn  Colombia  nnd 
British  Guiana.  The  capital  is  Carneas. 

Area  and  Popixation.  The  ostinintod  area 
is  about  .363, H(M)  square  miles.  The  olficial  esti- 
mate of  January  1,  IftOft,  placed  the  population 
at  2,061,660.  The  principal  cities  are  Caracas, 
with  nl>nut  00.000  inhabitants;  Valencia,  4tl,- 
000;  Mnracailio,  35.000;  Barquisimeto,  32.000, 
In  1008  there  were  6050  marriages,  71,033 
births,  67,088  deaths;  immigrants  mmilKTod 
4280,  and  emigrants,  ,3070,  against  8360  and 
7438  respectively  in  1007. 

Education  is  in  a very  backward  condition. 
Primary  instruction  Is  free  and  nominally  com- 
pulsory. The  reporteil  numl)er  of  public  primary 
schools  on  June  30,  1008,  was  11,60,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  35,777.  Besides  private  snhven- 
tioned  colleges,  there  are  .33  national  collnges 
providing  secondary  and  higher  instruction,  and 
a university  at  Caracas  and  another  at  Mi'Tida. 
The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism. 

iNinrsTBiKS.  Agriculture  nnd  stoekralslng 
arc  the  most  important  industries.  Parts  of 
the  country  are  rich  in  metaU  and  other 
Tuinernls,  hut  exploitation  is  slight.  Manufac- 
turing industries  are  negligible.  The  area  un- 
der c<»fTec  is  estimated  at  2(81,000  acres;  pnahic- 
tion  in  1007,  42,806  tons.  The  cacao  output 
amounts  to  over  14,000  tons,  and  sugar  alsuit 
3000  tons.  Other  prodiiets  of  wime  inijnirtancc 
are  rubber,  toliacco,  rice,  and  wheat.  The  live- 
stock ore  estiniuti-il  at  over  6,00(),000  liead,  in- 
cluding over  2.(K>n,000  cattle.  1.(50<1.000  swine, 
nnd  1,600,000  goats.  Pearl  fishery  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Mnrgjirita  Island  has  l»cen  a re- 
munerative inclustry.  hut  threntemHl  extinction 
of  the  lieds  has  nece.ssitate<l  the  rejienl  of  the 
|>rarl-fisliery  concession.  Of  tlie  mineral  de- 
pt>sits,  gold  (esiH>cially  in  the  Yunmri  region), 
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copper,  silver,  iron,  salt,  and  asphalt  are  worked. 
Salt  is  a state  znonoply,  the  mines  l>eing 
operated,  pursuant  iu  the  d^rce  of  January  27, 
lUOO,  by  agents  of  the  government.  In  11)09 
the  national  match  monopoly,  which  was 
abolished  in  19UH,  was  reestablished,  and  the 
cigarette  tnono|>oly  was  alM>Ii.<tiied.  (tcncral 
economic  development  in  V'cnezeuhi  is  retarded 
hy  lack  of  transportation  fnoilitics,  and  hy  the 
frequently  unsettltHl  political  conditions. 

Kobkiok  C'ommkkce.  Imports  and  exports  for 
fiscal  years  have  been  valued  in  bolivars  as  fol- 
lows: 


19M  l»07  19M 

Tmrorts 60.191.379  63.86^.199  64.43I.OO0 

Exports 81,940,205  81.283.337  78.146.000 


TIk)  principnl  articles  of  import  arc  cereals, 
flour,  and  kerosene,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States;  textiles,  machinery,  hardware,  ond  coal, 
largely  from  (Ireat  Britain;  rice  ond  cement, 
largely  from  Germany;  wines  and  silks,  chiefly 
from  France.  The  lending  exports  in  the  flscal 
year  190K,  were  valued  as  follows,  in  holivars; 
CofToo.  35,249,000;  cacao.  20.021),0(N);  ruhlier,  5,- 
280,)M)0;  hides  and  skins,  4.990,000;  cattle,  3,- 
9,51,000;  pild,  l.r,fl0.0(M»;  asphalt,  1,002,000.  Of 
the  coffeo  export,  altout  one-half  gfH's  to  the 
United  States;  of  the  cacao,  alK>iit  two-thirds 
to  France;  and  most  of  IIk*  cattle  to  Cuba.  The 
trade  hy  countries  in  the  flscal  year  1008  was 
valued  as  follows,  In  Itolivars: 


Countries  Imports  Exports 

Great  Britain  19.940.000  7.139,000 

Wnll'-d  Slates  16.346.000  27.742,000 

Germany  9.745,000  4.641. 000 

Nelherinmis  4,74B.eOO  3.818.000 

Spsin  3.078. 000  2.048,000 

Italy  1,631.000  478.000 

Franco  789,000  27.4S3.000 

Cuba  3.020.000 


Other  CountiiSB  88.000  866.000 


CoifMUNiCATioxR.  Thc  length  of  railways 
is  reported  at  about  540  miles.  This  figure  is 
exelusivo  of  the  Central  Railway  extension  to 
Ocumarc,  which  was  under  construction,  and 
a part  completed,  in  1900.  In  1908  tho  rail- 
ways carried  413,002  passengers  ftrafilc  valued 
at  1,300,539  Irolivars)  and  183,834  metric  tons 
of  freight;  the  total  income  was  9.878,127 
bolivars,  and  the  expenditures  0,123.207  bolivars, 
A regular  steamer  service  is  maintained  on  the 
Oriiinco,  Apure,  and  Portiigueza  lietwecn  Ciudad 
Boifvar,  the  |>rincipal  port  on  the  Orinoco,  and 
the  interior,  as  well  as  points  along  tl»e  coast. 
In  1909  the  government  entered  into  a con- 
tract for  tho  cstHbliehment.  l>eginning  at  the 
port  of  Pcricos  on  the  Orinoco,  of  a combined 
service  of  steamers  and  autumubiles  along  the 
Aturcs  and  Maipureg  (Orinoco  affluents)  for 
Imth  passengi>r  and  freight  transportation. 
There  entered  tho  porta  in  1908,  01.5  vessids, 
of  937,080  tons.  The  merchant  mnrino  in  1909 
consisted  of  eight  steamers,  of  2U4U  tons,  and 
18  sailing  vessels,  of  2h39  tons.  In  1908  the 
post-ol1k-<>s  nnrnlH-red  230,  Hn<l  the  telegraph 
ofiiees  109,  with  4750  miles  of  line. 

Fi.NANfE.  In  1900  revenue  and  expenditure 
amounted  to  49.293.007  iNdiviirs  and  51.874.- 
004  iKtIivars  res|M-<-tively  (tho  hnlivjtr  is  oi|uiva- 
lent  to  thc  franc,  ur  19.3  cents).  Customs 


duties  yielded  20,544,083  holivars;  transit  duel, 
6,791,895;  the  salt  monopoly,  4,038.987.  Of 
the  expenditure,  11,399,222  br>Iivars  were  for  the 
service  of  tite  (k*bt,  10.271,100  for  war  and 
marine,  end  2,204,443  for  public  instruction. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1007.  the  estimated  revenue 
and  expemliture  balanced  at  42,307,790  Itolivars; 
fur  the  fiscal  year  1008,  50,803,142  and  49J75,- 
19(1  respectively;  for  1008-9,  44,092,025  and 
87.205,485  respectively.  On  July  31,  1908,  the 
debt  stood  as  follows:  Diplomatic  debt  of  1905, 
132,049,025  bolivars;  diplomatic  (French. 
Spanish,  Dutch),  7.014,500:  French  (1003-4), 
6,733, 490|  internal  eonsolidated,  <13,171JU8; 
unconsolidated  in  eireulatioo,  4,501.742;  total, 
212,531,544  bolivars. 

Abmy.  The  active  army  was  composed  of  20 
battalions  of  infantry,  each  of  a normal  streagth 
of  400  men,  fl  Iwitteriea  of  artillery  of  200  men 
each,  and  a battalion  of  marines. 

Govbb.xmkst.  Venezuela  is  one  of  the  five 
American  republics  having  the  federal  form  of 
representative  government,  tlie  others  being  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Brszil,  snd  Argentina. 
A new  eoastitution  was  promulgated  August  5, 
1009.  Under  the  former  ounstitutinn,  of  April 
27.  1004,  Venezuela  was  divided  into  13  states, 
fivo  U‘rrltoric8,  and  a Federal  district.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  constitution,  the  country  is 
divided  into  20  states,  two  territories,  and  a 
Federal  district.  The  states  are  Apure.  Aragua, 
AnzoAtegui,  Bolivar,  Carabobo,  Cojetles,  FaloAn, 
OuArieo,  I^ra,  hfenagaa,  M^ida,  Miranda, 
Nueva  Esparta,  Portugueca,  Sucre,  TAcliira, 
Trujillo,  Y’aracuy,  Zamora,  and  Zulia.  The  ter- 
ritories are  Anmzonas  and  Delta  .Amacuro.  The 
eonstitution  vests  the  executive  authority  in  a 
president,  elected  by  the  ('ongress  for  a term 
of  four  years.  The  Congress  also  selects  a 
Council  of  Govenunent,  consisting  of  10  mem- 
bers, to  sene  for  four  years,  and  the  0>uncil 
choose  the  two  Vice-Presidents.  The  legislative 
poK'er  devolves  upon  a congress  of  two  houses, 
tlie  Senote  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Aenate  consists  of  40  members,  two  for  each 
state,  elected  for  four  years.  One  deputy  is 
allowed  for  each  S5J)00  inhabitants;  and  any 
state  having  less  than  35,000  inhabitants  is  en- 
titled to  one  deputy,  or,  having  an  excess  of  15,* 
000,  to  two  deputies.  Deputies  are  elected  for 
four  years.  The  President  in  1009  was  Genera] 
Juan  Vicente  GAmez.  When  President  Cipriaoo 
Castro  left  the  country  in  DecomIter,  1908.  Gen- 
eral GAmee,  as  Vice-President,  became  Acting 
President;  on  August  13,  1900,  be  assumed 
office  ss  President. 

lIiaroBY.  The  chief  events  of  1908  were  the 
trouble  itetween  Venezuela  and  the  Netherlands, 
resulting  in  the  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  in  reprisals  by  Dutch  war  vessels  on 
the  Venezuelan  noast.  the  departure  of  Presi- 
dent Castro  after  nine  years  of  misrule  to 
Kuropo,  and  tiM  succession  of  General  Gomel 
to  tho  Presidency.  The  latter  iminiHiiately  took 
measures  to  restore  friendly  relations  with  the 
Netherlands  ns  welt  as  with  olluT  Powers  which 
the  Castro  government  had  olTetided.  In  March, 
1999.  the  High  Federal  Court  of  Venezuela  de- 
cided that  President  Castro  had  been  guilty  of 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  actlng-I’reaident 
GAmez,  and  ho  was  therefore  suspended  from 
tho  Presidency.  A little  later  Castro  started 
from  Bordeaux,  Franc»‘,  for  tho  West  Indies. 
At  Trinidad  ho  was  refiise<l  a landing  hy  the 
British  authorities.  Castro  then  land^  at 
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Fort  de  Franro  on  the  island  of  Martinique, 
but  received  notice  from  the  French  (lovernor 
that  he  must  leave  in  nine  hours.  He  refused 
to  do  this  and  was  carried  to  his  vessel  by 
^ndarmcs.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  Danish  authorities  at  St.  Thomas  in 
the  Danish  W'est  Indies  would  refuse  him  a 
landinjr.  and  his  wife  and  her  party  were  refused 
a 1nn<iinK  at  Guayra  or  means  of  onmmuni' 
catin);  with  the  shore.  (See  Nctukblakds, 
para^aphs  on  UiMtory.)  As  a result  of  the  re* 
ports  of  the  United  States  Special  CommU* 
sioncr,  William  I.  Buchanan,  a protocol  waa 
signed  on  February  15  between  Venesuela  and 
the  United  States  in  settlement  of  the  long- 
standing di/Terenoes  between  the  two  countries. 
By  this  the  claims  of  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  Company,  tlie  Orinoco  Stt^amship 
Company  and  the  Orinoco  Corporation  were  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal;  the  claim 
of  a French  citizen  who  had  taken  out  American 
naturaliTotion  papers  and  had  been  expelled 
by  former  President  Castro  was  settled  by  an 
award  of  cash.  The  much  discussed  claim  of  the 
New  York  and  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company  had 
previously  been  scuttled  by  direct  negotiation 
through  the  ctTorts  of  Ck>mmissioner  Buclianan. 
By  tills,  the  company's  prop>erty  was  restored 
to  it;  and  the  suit  agaiuHt  it  for  its  alleged 
support  of  the  Mstos  reltollion  w*as  dropped. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conijiany  paid  the  govern- 
ment a cash  indemnity  and  a certain  fixed  an- 
nual contribution.  See  Arbitbation,  Inter- 
NATIONAL  and  Uniter  States,  Foreign 
tions. 

VEBMONT.  One  of  the  North  Atlantio 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is  9504 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1909,  accord- 
ing to  a Federal  estimate  made  In  that  year, 
was  353.739. 

IkfiNKRAL  PBODUCTXON.  The  chlef  mineral 
products  of  the  State  are  stone  in  its  several 
varieties.  Of  these  marble  and  granite  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  production.  In  the  quar- 
rying of  marble  Vermont  greatly  surpasses  any 
other  State.  The  value  of  this  product  in  1908 
was  $4,079,000.  as  compared  with  a value  in 

1907  of  $4,590,724.  Granite  was  produce<l  in 

1908  to  the  value  of  $2,451,033  and  In  1907 
to  the  value  of  $2,693,880.  A small  quantity  of 
limoHtonc  is  also  produce<I.  The  total  value 
of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1908 
was  $7,152,024  and  in  1907,  $7.3)3.739.  The 
State  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  stone, 
surpassing  Pennsylvania,  which  in  1007  held 
the  first  place.  Slate  is  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  value  of  this  product  in  1908  was 
$1,710,491,  as  compared  w'ith  a value  of  the 
pro<luct  of  1907  of  $1,477,259.  Manufactures  of 
clay  proilucts  in  1908  were  valued  at  $80,064, 
ns  compared  with  a value  of  $100, .500  in  1907. 
Among  other  products  are  mineral  waters,  coal 
pnaluctA.  lime,  metallic  paint,  sand  and  gravel, 
talc  and  soapstone.  The  value  of  the  mineral 
products  of  Die  State  in  1908  was  $9,313,120, 
ns  compared  with  a value  of  the  product  in 
1907  of  $9,40*4,857. 

Aoricui.ti’rk  and  Stock  Uaisino.  The  acre- 
age, proilnetion  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  in  the  State  in  1009,  aocnnling  to  Ogiires 
of  the  Unit«Hl  .States  Ih-partment  of  Agriculture, 
W’ere  as  ffdlows:  Corn,  2,40,5.000  bushels, 

vnlued  nt  $I,750.0(K)  from  6.5. IHK)  acres;  onts, 
2,6U8,tH)0  bushels,  valued  at  $1,304,000  from  81,- 


000  acres;  barley,  450,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$346,000  from  16,000  acres;  rye,  31,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $31,000  from  2000  acres;  buckwheat, 

170.000  bushels,  valued  at  $1.34,000  from  8000 
acres;  potatoes,  4,050,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,- 

046.000  from  30,000  acres;  hay,  1.099,000  tons, 

valued  nt  $10,155,000  from  879,000  acres; 
tobacco,  335,000  pounds,  valued  nt  $50,250  from 
200  acres.  The  liay  crop,  which  Is  the  most 
valuable  agricultural  product  of  the  State, 
show'ed  a slight  increase  in  1900  over  1908,  when 
the  production  was  966,000  tons.  The  acreage 
increased  about  9000.  The  farm  animals  in  iho 
State  on  January  1,  1010,  were  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: Horses,  04,000;  dairy  cows,  28.5,000; 

other  cattle,  210,000;  sheep,  229,000;  swine, 
95,000.  The  wool  clipped  in  1009  was  estimated 
at  1,155,680  pounds.  The  output  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products  of  Ute  State  Is  large. 

Educatton.  The  school  enrollment  In  I9O0 
was  06,174.  There  were  311  male  teachers,  and 
2826  female.  T)>e  average  monthly  salaries  of 
male  teachers  in  high  schools  was  $95.72,  and 
of  female  teachers,  $47.12.  In  the  elementary 
schools  the  average  for  male  teachers  was  $34.52 
and  for  female  teachers,  $32.87.  Among  the 
changes  In  school  policy  In  1909  was  the  almlish- 
ment  of  the  county  system  of  examination  of 
teachers.  Examinations  are  now  conducted  by 
union  superintendents.  Provision  was  also 
made  during  the  year  for  aid  in  industrial  edu- 
cation. The  total  expenditures  for  education 
during  the  year  was  $1,607,654. 

Chamties  and  CoBREcnoTffl.  Among  the 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 
Btato  arc  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Brattlelwro  Re- 
treat, State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  House  of 
Correction  and  State  Prison.  There  are  also 
orphans*  homes  and  homes  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  other  similar  institutions  which  are 
maintained  privately.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  is,  by  authority  of  his  ofRce,  commissioner 
of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  feeble-minded 
or  epileptic  children  of  indigent  parents.  A sum 
not  exceeding  $20,000  Is  annually  appropriated 
for  the  instruction  of  these  l>ene6ciaries  in  in- 
stitutions in  other  States.  There  is  also  a aanl- 
torium  for  consumptives  at  Pittsford,  Vermont. 

Politics  and  Go^'ebnment.  Town  and  city 
elections  were  held  throughout  the  State  on 
March  2,  the  vote  on  license  l)cing  the  common 
point  of  interest.  The  number  of  places  voting 
for  license  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  was  25, 
compared  with  27  in  1908.  Among  the  larwr 
towns  voting  for  license  were  Burlington,  St. 
Albnna,  NorthOeld,  Bennington,  VVTnooski  and 
Vergennes.  Rutland  changrd  from  license  to 
nn-license.  Tl»e  contest  for  mayor  in  Burling- 
ton was  close.  James  E.  Burke  defeated  Mavor 
W.  J.  Bigelow  by  18  majority.  Mr.  Burke  lias 
run  for  mayor  eicht  times  and  has  won  five 
elections.  Citi/ens’  candidates  were  elected  in 
Barro.  Montpelier  and  St.  Albans. 

OriiEB  Kvknts.  The  year  was  rendered  mem- 
orable in  Vermont  by  the  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion of  the  discovery  of  Lake  ('hamplain,  by  the 
gieat  French  explorer  Samuel  do  Champlain, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State.  The  chief 
fentunc  of  the  oliservanac,  held  during  the 
week  beginning  July  4,  was  the  celebration  in 
Burlington,  which  was  participaltd  in  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  otlier  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Aniba-HKador  Bryce,  of  Great 
Britain;  Ambassador  Jusserand,  of  France; 
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fJovpmor  IIiiRhwi,  of  Now  York,  nrul  other  diR* 
tinpiifthnl  viHitorn.  Ro«*  Centk^abjkji. 

LixjlsLATlon.  Amonp  the  mp«i««rM  rnaoted 
fit  the  k’^iinlntivp  schhIoh  of  ino!»  are  thoae  noted 
below:  A State  Hoard  of  Apricultiire  and  For- 

entry  wan  created  and  provision  made  for  tlie 
inapeetion  of  nursery  stock  hrou^ht  into  the 
State.  Several  measures  Improving  and  ex- 
tending tlie  educational  system  were  passed  and 
provision  was  made  for  a Is'ginning  in  manual 
training  schools.  Imjiortant  amendments  were 
made  for  the  tietter  enforcement  of  the  child 
lalmr  law.  An  appropriation  of  $7.5.000  a year 
for  permanent  highways  was  authorir^l.  A 
public  service  commission  was  created  to  which 
any  person  aggrieved  by  a public  service  com* 
pany  may  app<‘al.  Cities  and  towns  were  given 
power  to  compel  a pure  milk  supply.  Precau- 
tions were  taken  against  the  sprea<l  of  tuliercu* 
losis.  The  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  was  amended  to  make  it  more 
effective  against  charlatans,  but  it  does  not 
ai^ly  “ to  persons  who  merely  practice  the  re- 
ligious tenets  of  their  church  without  pretend- 
ing a knowledge  of  medicine  or  surgery.” 

OFFirras:  fJovernor,  Oeorge  II.  Prouty; 

Lieutenant-Oovemor.  .Tohn  IT.  Mend;  Secretary 
of  State.  Ciiy  W.  Bailey;  Treasurer,  Kdwnrd  II. 
Denvitt;  Auditor,  Horace  F.  Orahnm;  Bank 
Commissioner,  Frank  C.  Williams;  Attorney- 
General.  J.  G.  Sargent;  Superintemlent  of  Kdu- 
eatinn.  Mason  S.  Stone;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, E.  IT.  Denvitt.  and  Guy  W.  Bailey; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  O.  L.  Marlin — all 
Republicans. 

.IiuuciARY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  .lust ice, 

.John  W.  Rowvll;  Assistant  Justices,  lyiveland 
Munson,  .Inhn  II.  Watson,  Seneca  Ilaselton, 
George  M.  Powers;  Clerk,  M.  E.  Smilie — all  Re- 
publicans, except  ITnselton. 

The  State  Ivegislature  of  1000  was  eomposed 
of  2H  Republicans  and  2 Democrats  in  the  Senate, 
and  201  Republicans.  30  Democrats.  3 Inde- 
pendent I>*mocrat.s,  and  1 Independent  Repub- 
lican in  the  House.  The  State  representatives 
in  Congress  will  be  found  in  the  section  Co»i- 
greaa  of  the  article  Cmteo  States. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE.  The  number 
of  veterinary  schools  in  this  country,  graduates 
of  which  are  admittc<I  to  tlie  Uniti^d  States 
Civil  Service  examinations  for  veterinary  in- 
spectors in  the  Federal  service,  has  contimieil  to 
increase,  four  additional  schools  qualifying  dur- 
ing the  year,  making  a total  of  Oftoen  now  in 
session  in  the  United  States  and  Canaila.  The 
great  demand  by  the  public  for  a lietter  meat 
inspection,  for  milk  from  healthy  animats,  etc., 
has  le<l  to  a great  demand  for  veterinary  In- 
speetors,  resulting  in  an  increased  attendance 
at  veterinary  schools.  Veterinary  education  suf- 
feretl  a great  loss  during  the  year  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  Dean  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

TrRE*cri.08is.  Tnlierciilosls  continued  to  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  any  other  disease. 
In  this  country  the  Federal  DqMirtment  of  Agri- 
culture and  many  of  the  States  are  conducting 
investigations  along  lines  tending  to  the  control 
and  eradication  of  the  disi-iisi*  from  among  farm 
animals.  N’linwrous  workers  have  studied  the 
new  method  of  applying  lulierciilin.  A simul- 
taneous application  of  the  ophtlialmic  and  der- 
mic tests  folluwe<]  by  tla^  sulK'iilamMUis  test 
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has  lieen  foun<l  to  furnish  one  of  the 
most  practical,  and  most  certain  method*  (or 
diagnosing  tul*erculnBis. 

While  all  classes  of  cattle  may  he  tffrctrd. 
dairy  cattle  are  most  susceptible  to  the  aflfction, 
since  they  are  usually  kept  under  artiflcisl  con- 
ditions and  often  subject  to  high  pre«5urf  o( 
fei'ding  in  dark,  damp,  badly  ventilated  bam*, 
which  reduces  tbeir  resistance  to  disease. 

The  Feileral  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  co- 
ducted  investigations  to  determine  the  prm- 
lence  and  extent  of  the  disease  amnnjj  dairr 
cattle,  the  tulierculin  test  tieing  applied  to  tinm- 
liers  of  cattle  in  several  sections  of  the  country. 
Out  of  8800  cattle  in  nine  States  and  the  !)»•■ 
trict  of  Columbia  thus  tested  during  the  fi«*l 
year  744.  or  8.45  per  cent,  reacted  as  tuber- 
culous. A much  higher  proportion  of  disease 
was  found  among  dairy  cattle  supplying  milk 
to  cities  than  among  animals  offered  for  inter- 
state shipment,  the  proportion  in  the  former 
class  being  about  14  per  cent. 

Tuberculosis  in  swine  is  largely  due  to  (red- 
ing  dairy  by-products  from  infecte«l  cows.  An 
in*'cstigation  of  this  disease  during  1000.  as  it 
simultaneously  affecterl  hogs  and  poultry  on  an 
Oregon  ranch,  demonstrated  that  its  transmi*- 
sinn  from  fowls  to  swine  readily  occurs.  \Vi»- 
constn  has  passed  a law  which  requires  the 
pnsteurirjition  of  all  dairy  by-products  returned 
to  the  farm  from  creameries  and  cheese  facto- 
ries, and  also  requires  that  breeding  and  dairy 
cattle  brought  into  the  State  shall  lie  accom- 
panied by  a tuberculin  test  certificate  showing 
frortlnm  from  the  disease.  Twenty-six  State* 
nireody  have  laws  prohibiting  the  shipmeut  of 
tuliereular  cattle  from  State  to  State. 

It  seems  definitely  estnhlislied  that  there  are 
two  distinct  types  of  tubercle  lucilli.  the  human 
and  the  Imvine.  w'liich  in  a majority  of  the 
cases  investigated  have  eharacterislies  suffi- 
ciently fixed  so  that  mutation  from  one  type  to 
the  other  does  not  occur.  In  a series  of 
cases  among  human  beings  the  Imvine  type  of  the 
bacillus  was  demonstrated  in  20  per  cent.  Thu*, 
aside  from  the  great  loss  from  tubercular  cattle, 
swine,  and  other  animals,  estimated  at  not 
less  than  $15,000,000  annually,  it  is  seen  that 
the  dangers  from  bovine  tulierculosis  to  man 
are  sulTiciently  great  to  warrant  strict  precau- 
tions against  it.  One  of  the  leading  invcBtiga* 
tors  of  the  disease  concludes  that  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  it  is  imperatively  nece*- 
sary  that  regulations  should  he  made  requirine 
eitlier  that  all  milk  he  ohtaine<]  from  cows  free 
from  the  disease,  stabled,  milked,  pastured,  etc, 
in  an  environment  free  from  tuhereiilnus  infec- 
tion, or  that  it  be  sterilized  or  pasteuriml  be- 
fore it  is  used  as  a lievorage  or  in  the  minu- 
fneture  of  butter  and  other  dairy  product*. 
Various  cities  have  passed  stringent  regulation* 
prohildting  the  sale  of  milk  and  its  product* 
from  any  but  cows  free  from  tulierculosis.  Such 
an  ordinance  became  effective  in  Chicago  on 
.Tanuary  1,  1000.  since  which  time  many  other 
cities  have  followed  the  example.  Fourteen 
cities  In  Wisconsin  are  said  to  have  pawed 
ordinances  requiring  the  tulierculin  test  of  all 
cows  whose  milk  is  sold;  thus,  if  properly  en- 
forc<*d,  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
State  will  l*c  protected  by  these  ordinances. 

Foot-and-Moi’tii  Direare.  ('ont-and-mouth 
disease,  nr  aphthous  fever,  which  was  first  ob- 
served early  in  Novemiter.  1008.  in  a herd  of 
cattle  near  Danville,  Pa.,  was  eradicated  and  the 
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Fwlrrwl  quarantine*  removod  on  April  24.  1000. 
In  this  work  572  men  wore*  omployod  liy  tho 
fiovernnrtsnt.  of  whom  169  woro  votorlnnrinns. 
In  additioft  to  $300,000  oxpontlod  hy  tin*  Huroaii 
of  Animal  Industry,  about  $112,000  was  spent 
by  the  four  olTtKJttHl  States.  The  outbreak  was 
found  to  have  originated  from  calves  use<l  for 
the  propagatioii  of  smallpox  vaccine.  It  wema 
probable  that  tn«  contamination  was  originally 
intro<luced  with  vaccine  virus  imported  from 
Japan  in  1002.  and  that  the  New  Kngland  out- 
breaks of  that  year  originated  fmm  tho  same 
source.  An  outbreak  of  tho  disease  was  re- 
portMl  to  have  oecurod  in  Edinburgh,  Sc»»tland, 
in  1008,  in  which  244  animals  were  destroyed 
l>efore  the  disease  was  stamped  out.  The  infec- 
tion was  traced  to  baled  hay  which  had  In-cn 
imported  from  Holland  fully  2}  months  Wfore 
it  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  animals 
which  developed  the  disease. 

Tkxss  Feveb.  Under  tho  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1000,  the  work  of  exterminating  the  cattle  tick 
was  continue<l,  13.644  square  miles  of  territory 
being  released  from  quarantine.  Since  the  l>e* 
ginning  of  the  work  in  the  summer  of  1900 
areas  aggregating  71,330  square  miles  have  Iwen 
releasetl  as  tho  result  of  the  eradication  of  the 
tick.  A great  improvement  has  already  resulted 
from  this  work.  More  cattle  are  l>eing  raised 
and  a Ijetter  “grade  of  broeiling  stock  is  being  in- 
lro<luced;  calves  grow  faster  and  cattle  put  on 
flesh  more  rapidly  during  the  gracing  sea.son, 
while  higher  prices  arc  being  obtained  when 
marketed.  The  difference  l)etw«*n  the  prices 
realired  for  cattle  from  the  tick  infected  region 
and  the  prices  of  cattle  of  similar  grades  from 
above  tbe  quarantine  line  ranges  from  $2.25  to 
$6  a head  at  the  principal  northern  live  slwk 
markets,  without  taking  into  account  the  im- 
provement in  quality  and  weight  of  cattle  be- 
cause of  the  eradication  of  the  ticks.  As  more 
than  1.000.000  cattle  fjom  the  quarantined  area 
are  annually  sold  in  the.se  markets,  the  exter- 
mination of  the  ticks  means  nn  annual  increase 
of  at  least  $3,000,000  in  tlic  prices  obtained  for 
southern  cattle  sold  in  northern  markets.  The 
tick  which  transmits  the  disease  in  tliis  country 
does  not  occur  in  England,  but  the  two  species 
wliich  do  occur  have  been  found  to  piny  the 
same  rOlo.  Niittall  and  Hadwen,  working  in 
England,  have  found  that  trypanblau  promises 
to  1*0  an  efficient  remedy  for  this  disease  in 
cattle,  as  it  has  been  in  canine  piroplosmosis. 

Hoo  Cholera.  Investigations  of  t!«e  year 
have  shown  that  the  process  of  hyporimmunira- 
tion,  which  is  necessary  in  the  production  of 
serum,  and  which  was  first  carried  out  by  in- 
jecting diseased  blood  subcutaneously  into  the 
immune  hog,  can  Ik*  accomplished  quite  as  well 
by  intravenous  injection.  In  this  w.ay  the 
highly  potent  protective  serum  is  produced  hy 
using  only  half  the  quantity  of  diseased  blood  re- 
quired if  subcutaneous  injections  are  given. 
In  the  case  of  immunes  treated  intravenously 
the  carcasses  of  the  hogs  kille<l  for  serum  are  in 
excellent  condition  and  appear  to  Ir*  entirely 
suitable  f»)T  foo<l.  As  the  ci>st  of  hogs  is  one 
of  the  chief  items  of  expense  in  scrum  pro<hic- 
tion.  this  intravenous  injection  of  immune*^  is 
regarded  as  a very  valuable  iniprovement,  tend- 
ing to  rcdiic’e  tbe  cost  of  the  serum  very  nia- 
terially.  Twenty  States  have  now  undertaken 
the  preparation  of  the  serum  to  a greater  or 
less  extent  Eleven  States  have  each  appro- 


priated sums  of  money  exceeding  $1590  per 
annum  for  starting  the  serum  production  for 
the  licnefit  of  liog  raisers,  and  25.ttOO  hogs  have 
l>ecn  treated  with  wrum  so  prepared.  It  is 
thought  that  tho  extensive  use  of  this  serum 
will  result  in  live  eradication  or  at  least  tho 
elimination,  of  hog  cholera  os  a serious  menace 
to  hog-raising  interests. 

VICTORIA.  A State  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  .\rea,  87,884  square  miles. 
Estimated  population  (Heeeniber  31,  1908),  1,- 
273.313.  Capital.  Mellmurne,  with  an  estimated 
population  ( IVoeml)er  31,  1908),  including 

suburbs,  of  549,200.  The  executive  power  is 
exercised  by  a governor,  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  assisttsl  by  a responsible  ministry  of 
1 1 memlx’rs.  The  Parliament  consists  of  the 
legislative  Council  (34  menihers,  elected  for  six 
years)  and  the  Ix*gislative  Assembly  (05  mem- 
l»ers,  elected  for  thrt*e  years).  The  Governor  in 
1909  was  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gihson-Cnrmichael; 
the  Premier  and  Minister  for  Ijil>or,  John 
Murray.  For  statislica  and  other  details,  see 
AISTR.M.IA. 

History.  The  Ministry  of  Sir  Thomas  Bent 
was  overthrown  early  in  January  by  a majority 
of  12  ebielly  on  account  of  personal  charges 
of  corruption,  ami  a coalition  of  Ministerialists 
and  Independents  agr(*ed  on  a cabinet  under  the 
premiership  of  Mr.  John  Murray  and  repre- 
senting lM>th  parties.  It  was  opposed  to  the 
I^bor  programme  and  its  policy  was  announced 
as  having  for  its  main  feature  progressive  land 
legislation  including  a land  tax.  On  the  opening 
of  PnrliamiHit  on  June  30  the  Governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Gibson-Carmiehael  announced  that  the 
government,  recognizing  the  need  of  clianging 
the  incidence  of  land  taxation,  would  intro- 
duce a bill  to  tax  unimproved  land  values  and 
so  frameil  as  to  encourage  the  cultivation  and 
settlement  of  arable  land  while  at  the  same 
time  meeting  the  shortage  in  the  revenues;  ho 
also  promiscil  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  coal  mine  at  Powlett,  where  valuable  de- 
prjsita  have  lH*en  found.  He  announced  that 
the  government  would  apply  itself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  irrigation.  A bill  for  amending  the  State 
Closer  Settlement  Act  was  brought  in  in  July 
and  reached  its  second  reading  in  October.  It 
provided  for  advances  to  settlers  not  to  cx- 
ct'cd  £290.000  a year  and  a grant  of  £500,000 
a year  for  three  years  to  purchase  lands  for 
closer  settlement.  It  gave  the  authorities  tho 
right  to  take  the  land  if  the  land  owner  would 
not  sell  it.  the  compensation  to  bo  afterwards 
fixed  bv  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
Powlett  River  basin,  which,  according  to  the 
government’s  plan  was  to  he  kept  for  the 
State,  experimental  bores  disclosed  seams  with 
an  estimated  yield  of  .32,000,000  tons.  Great 
damage  to  property  and  some  !os.s  of  life  re- 
sulted from  the  heavy  rains  w'hich  on  August 
19  caused  the  most  serious  flood  known  for 
forty  years.  I-arge  areas,  including  a number 
of  towns,  were  covered  with  water. 

VIRGINIA.  One  of  the  South  Atlantic  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States,  Its  area  is  42.- 
207  square  miles.  The  population  in  1909,  ac- 
cording to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  2,032,507. 

Mineral  Puom-rrinN.  Tlie  chief  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  Virginia  are  coal  and  iron.  The  State, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  other  States  min- 
ing coal.  shnwiRl  a di*en‘ascd  pnRluction  in  1908 
over  190".  There  were  produced  in  the  former 
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year  ff,26ft,042  Rhort  (odh.  valued  at  $.1.^0R.524. 
aa  compared  with  a pro<luction  of  4,710,805 
short  tons  with  n value  of  $4,807,63.7  in  1007. 
Praotinilly  all  the  docrcaso  In  1008  was  in  tho 
quantity  of  coni  made  into  coke.  Virginia  is 
the  first  State  from  which  bituminous  coal  was 
mined  in  the  United  Stnti*#.  It  was  taken  from 
what  is  usually  termeil  the  Richmond  Basin,  a 
small  area  in  the  sntitheastern  portion  of  the 
State  near  the  city  of  Richmond.  Tho  Black 
Mountain  Field,  to  which  a railroad  was  huilt 
in  1906,  shows  a greatly  increased  pro«luction. 
There  were  employe«l  in  the  eonl  mines  of  the 
Sbite  in  1908,  0208  men,  ns  compared  with  0070 
in  1007.  There  were  no  strikes  or  lockouts 
during  1008,  the  fifth  year  in  succession  In 
which  this  condition  existwl.  Tltere  were  manu* 
factured  in  1008,  1,102,061  short  tons  of  coke, 
valued  at  $2,121,080,  as  compared  with  a pro- 
duction of  $1,646,280  tons,  with  a value  of 
$3,706,733  In  1907.  Tltere  wore  19  coking  cs- 
Ublislitnents,  with  4853  ovens  built  and  158 
building.  A small  amount  of  cop|>er  is  mined, 
the  production  in  1908  being  24.775  pounds, 
valued  at  $8270.  Gold  was  prmluccil  to  the 
amount  of  118.67  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $24.61, 
and  a small  amount  of  silver  was  also  mined. 
The  State  contains  deposits  of  r,inc  and  in  11*08 
1,410,001  pounds  of  spelter  wero  produced  with 
a value  of  $00,315.  l>‘nd  also  is  found  and  in 
1908  70.190  pounds  were  prcMluccd.  Clay  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  $1,409,130  were  prfslucfd,  ns 
compared  with  a value  of  $1,011,336  in  1007. 
Stone  is  mined  in  large  quantities,  chiefly 
granite  and  limestone.  Other  important  prod- 
nets  are  coal  products,  talc  and  soapstone, 
pyrite,  mineral  waters,  lime,  slate,  sand  and 
gravel,  mangoncse  ores  and  barytes.  The  value 
of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  In  1008  was 
$13,127,306,  as  compared  with  a value  of  the 
product  in  1907  of  $19,313,182. 

The  coal  production  of  the  Slate  in  1900  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  1007  and  surpaased  that 
of  1008. 

AOBICOLTURK  AJTD  STOCK  Raisiko.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  valiie  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1900.  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Departnient  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows;  Ck>rn,  47,328,000  bushels,  vslued 
at  $36,023,000  from  2.040,000  acres;  winter 
wheat.  8.848.000  bushels,  valued  at  $10,176,000 
from  790.000  acres;  oats,  3,800,000  bushels, 
valued  at  2,062.000  from  200,000  seres;  barley, 
M.OOO  bushels,  valued  at  $01,000  from  3000 
acres;  r>-e.  184.000  bushels,  valued  at  $166,000 
from  16.000  acres;  buckwheat.  378,000  hushela, 
va1ne<l  nt  $287,000  from  21,000  acres;  potatoes, 
6.620,000  bushels,  valued  nt  $3,864,000  from  60,- 
000  acres;  hay,  OOO.OfK)  tons,  vsluetl  at  $8,000,- 
000  from  4(H»,000  acres;  tobacco,  120,125.00(1 
pounds.  value<l  at  $10,210,025  from  165,000 
acres.  In  the  production  of  tobacco  the  State 
ranks  third,  being  stirpasfte<l  only  by  Kentucky 
and  North  Carolina.  The  tolwicco  crop  of  1909 
was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  1908.  which 
was  114.100.(KXi  pounds.  The  acreage  Increased 
from  140.(KK>  to  l.'iS.OOO  acres.  Tho  numlier  of 
farm  animals  on  .Tnniinry  1.  1910,  was  estimat«Kl 
aa  folhiws:  Horws.  323,000;  muh*s.  64,000; 

dairy  cows,  297.000;  other  cattle,  578,0(>0;  sheep, 
622.iMK);  swine,  774.000.  The  w«>oI  clipp('d  in 
the  State  in  19tt9  was  esliniat<*d  at  1.843.200 
pounds.  The  eotfon  crop  of  15M)9-10  w»is  esti- 
mated nt  10.000  Imles, 

FtaiiKBiES.  The  value  of  the  prtMluct  of  tho 


fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  TV- 
cemitcr  31,  1908,  was  $4,915,740.  Of  these  the 
moat  important  in  point  of  value  was  oysters, 
of  which  3,672,100  bushels,  valued  at  $1,966,000, 
wero  taken  for  market  purposes,  and  1,402,9(K) 
bushels,  valucil  at  $381,120,  were  taken  for  scchI- 
ing  purposes.  Next  in  point  of  value  was  shad, 
of  which  7,314.400  pounds,  vahied  at  $486,070, 
were  taken.  Of  menhaden,  190,089.200  pounds 
were  taken,  valued  at  $429,060.  Other  impor- 
tant fish  taken  were  squeteogue  or  trout,  $139,- 
300;  hard  crabs,  $238,960;  soft  cral>s.  $86,596; 
croakers,  $118,810;  alewivcs,  $170,840;  and 
Spanish  mackerel,  $24,720.  Tltere  were  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  of  tite  State  10,324  independent 
fishermen,  with  0742  wage-earning  fishermen  em- 
ployed. The  vessels  employed  numbered  946, 
valued  at  $1,155,028. 

Politics  and  Governmcnt.  There  was  no 
meeting  of  the  legislature  in  1909  as  the  meet- 
ings are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  1908. 
IxkaI  elections  were  held  during  the  year  on 
the  question  of  license  or  no-licenso.  On  July 
8 the  town  of  Bristol  voted  for  license  by  a 
majority  of  38  votes  out  of  a total  of  4.68  votes 
cast.  The  result  of  this  vote  gives  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  a shipping  point  for 
liquor.  It  was  asserted  by  the  advocates  for 
liquor  that  the  city  would  ^in  great  wealth 
by  reason  of  the  vote  an  it  oecomes  the  ship- 
ping point  for  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Western 
North  Carolina,  AIal>ama,  Georgia  and  Mis- 
sissiitpi.  Tlie  city  is  half  in  Virginia  and  half 
in  Tennessee.  The  Tenneswe  side  voted  for  no 
license  in  1908.  In  December,  1908,  the  city 
of  Itoanoako  voted  for  no-llcense,  but  the  elec- 
tion was  set  aside,  and  tho  no-license  leaders,  on 
August  IG,  presented  a petition  containing  more 
than  GOO  names,  to  Judge  W.  R.  Staples  of  the 
Corporation  Court  asking  him  to  order  a local 
option  election  for  the  city  in  the  latter  part 
Oi  September.  Tlie  no-Iicense  party  thereupon 
asked  for  a writ  of  error  to  prevent  the  election. 
Thie  was  refused  by  the  State  Supreme  Cimrt 
and  the  election  was  held  on  September  30,  the 
result  being  no-license.  In  June  the  city  of 
Petersburg  voted  to  retain  the  saloons,  giving 
a majority  of  nearly  500  out  of  a vote  of  about 
2000.  On  July  22  the  city  of  Staunton  voted 
for  nO'liccnM*,  but  the  election  was  contested 
and  on  September  22  the  court  upheld  the  re- 
sult of  the  election,  deciding  in  favor  of  no- 
license by  22  votes.  On  August  24  the  city  of 
Harrisonburg  voted  to  retain  the  sahx>ns  by  a 
majority  of  43  out  of  a total  vote  of  714.  On 
f^-plember  30,  Rocky  Mount  district,  of  Frank- 
lin county,  voted  for  license  by  a majority  of 
three.  Buena  Vista  voted  “ dry  ” December  23 
by  a decided  majority. 

On  January  26  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  refused  the  petition  of  the  railroads  for 
an  appeal  from  tho  d«*clsion  of  the  State  Cor- 
poration Commission  fixing  the  passenger  rate 
h>r  interstate  traffle  at  2 eenta  per  mile.  In 
1908  the  I’niteil  States  Court  of  App>eal8  re- 
versed the  finding**  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court 
on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  saying  that,  la 
their  opinion,  the  railroads  had  proceeded 
wrongly  in  appealing  to  the  Feileral  Court  di- 
rect. also  that  in  the  event  that  the  time  limit 
in  which  the  appeal  might  have  been  taken  had 
expired,  then  the  decision  rendercil  by  .Tudge 
.feter  C.  Pritchard  in  the  Unite*!  States  Circuit 
Court  n»ust  l»c  nflirme*!. 

On  March  IG  the  State  Corporation  Com- 
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mission  fixed  the  passenj^er  rate  at  2)  cents  a 
mile,  and  the  oriffinal  litigatiuii  wiis  ended. 

The  Democratic  State  t^>nvention  for  the 
nomination  of  State  ottieers  Dominated — for 
Governor,  William  Hodjas  Mann,  and  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, J.  Taylor  Ellyson.  'J'he  Re- 
publican State  Convention  nominated — for  Gov- 
ernor, W.  P.  Kent,  and  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
A.  T.  Lincoln.  In  the  election  l»eld  on  Novem- 
biT  2 tike  Democratic  State  ticket  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  about  33,(X)0.  An  entire  new 
House  of  Didegates  was  elected  in  which  the 
Republicans  lost  two  members.  This  gives  the 
minority  party  a representation  of  about  13 
against  87  Democrats.  The  liquor  issue  was 
not  important  in  the  campaign. 

On  March  1,  Judge  Pritchard  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Apptals  upheld  th<>  safety  ap- 
pliance act,  and  upheld  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  which  bad  given  damages  to  an  em- 
ployee because  of  an  accident  which  bad  re- 
sulUxl  from  a safety  coupler  being  out  of 
repair. 

Otheb  Evexm  On  April  30,  the  town  of 
Alexandria  observed  the  120th  anniversary  of 
the  first  inauguration  of  George  Washington  os 
President  of  the  United  Stiktes.  President  Taft, 
Vice-President  Sherman.  Speaker  Cannon  and 
other  distinguished  persons  were  presimt.  An 
oration  was  deliver^  by  Governor  Swanson, 
and  President  Twft  spoke  briefly.  November  1, 
ConCTossnian  Francis  R.  Lassiter,  of  Petersburg, 
die<r  Budilenly.  On  Deceml»er  30,  the  city  of 
Portsmouth  had  a disastrous  fire,  some  forty 
buildings  in  the  business  section  being  burnefi. 
September  I,  the  first  asylum  for  the  ^ucatloD 
of  negro  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  was  opened  for 
pupils  at  Hampton.  The  Institution  is  sup- 
iH)rted  hy  the  State  and  is  managed  by  whites. 
There  were  fifty  pupils  at  the  end  of  1000.  The 
c<inipl«‘tion  of  a million  dollar  water  plant  on 
Dt'cembor  25,  brought  clear  water  to  tlic  city  of 
Richmond. 

OrKicKBS;  Governor,  William  H.  Mann; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  T.  Ellystmj  R«*c- 
retary  of  Commonwealth,  B.  O.  James;  First 
Auditor,  Morton  Marye;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Har- 
man, Jr.;  SuisTintendent  of  Instruction,  J.  1). 
Eggleston;  Atlorney-tJeneral,  Samuel  W.  Wil- 
liams; Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  George  W. 
Koiner;  Cornniibsinner  of  Insurance,  Joseph 
Button — all  iK'UJoerats. 

JubiciAXY.  Supremo  Court  of  Appeals: 
Pn-siticiit,  James  Keith;  Justices,  8.  G.  Whittle, 
John  A.  Buchanan,  George  M.  Harrison,  and 
Richard  H.  Cardwell;  Clerk  of  tho  Court,  IL 
Stewart  Jones — all  Di'iiioerats. 

The  Slate  Legislature  of  11)09  was  composetl 
of  34  Democrats  and  0 Independents  and  R^ 
publicans  in  the  Senate,  and  80  J>emocrBts, 
and  14  Independents  and  Republicans  in  tlte 
House.  The  State  representatives  in  Congress 
will  be  found  In  the  section  Congress  of  the 
article  United  States. 

VTROIKIA,  Universitt  or.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Charlottesville.  Va., 
founded  in  18H>  by  Thomas  JefTerwm.  l*he  at- 
tendance in  1908-9  was  78r>  and  the  instructors 
mimljered  73.  The  University  inchuK-s  depart- 
ments of  lil)eral  arts,  law,  graduate  dc|wrt- 
ments,  departments  of  applied  science  and  de- 
partments of  medicine.  Tuition  is  free  to  Vir- 
ginian atudiTits  in  tho  acmieinic  schools  and 
there  are  a nuniN'r  of  seholarships.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  Cuivorsity  amounted  in 


1900  to  $1,567,411  and  the  total  income  to  $1,- 
070,887.  The  president  is  Edwin  A.  Alderman. 

VIBOIN  ISLANDS.  A group  of  West  In- 
dian Islands,  of  which  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda, 
and  Anegada  Ixdong  to  Great  Britain  (Den- 
mark owns  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas  and  6t. 
John)  and  form  a presidency  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  (q.  v. ).  Area  58  square  miles;  popu- 
lation (1901),  4908;  1908  (estimated),  5143. 
Capital,  Road  Town.  Inii>orts  for  1907-8,  £7009, 
and  cx|x>rts  (sugar,  cotton,  fish,  poultry,  cop- 
per. etc.),  £6027;  revenue,  £3071;  expenditure, 
£4367.  Commissioner  and  Treasurer  (1000), 
R.  6.  Earl. 

VITAL  STATISTICS.  According  to  tho 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  there  were  105,701  births 
during  the  year  ending  October  30,  1909.  In 
the  l^amc  period  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  137.342.  This  gives  a gain  in  native  pop- 
ulation of  68.350.  The  male  births  outnum- 
bered the  female  by  6232,  there  being  a total 
of  100,047.  New  York  City’s  net  gain  in  native 
population  was  47,092,  the  number  of  birtlis 
being  110.205,  and  deaths  72.203. 

The  following  statistics  were  complied  from 
the  Public  lleslth  Rcfwrts  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service.  These  figures,  while 
admittedly  incomplete  and  often  misleading,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  foreign  countries,  are  the 
best  obtainable. 

Smallpox.  There  were  in  all  10,601  cases  of 
smallpox  in  the  United  States,  with  00  deaths. 
Among  foreign  countries  large  numbers  of  cases 
were  reported  from  the  following:  Brazil,  2082 
cases.  1238  deaths;  Eg}'pt,  4416  cases,  1128 
deaths;  India,  4124  cases,  286  deaths;  Italy, 
1622  cases.  149  deaths;  Russia,  1012  cases,  697 
deaths;  Tripoli,  424  cases,  171  deaths. 

Yellow  Fever.  There  were  no  cases  of  yel- 
low fever  refK>rted  in  the  United  Elates  during 
1009,  and  only  3 cases  and  1 death  in  Cuba. 
Mexico  had  75  cases,  38  deaths.  The  South 
American  countries  which  sutTered  most  were: 
Brazil,  345  cases,  272  deaths;  Ecuador,  169 
cases,  40  deaths;  Dutch  Guiana  32  coses,  B 
deaths.  A few  sporadic  casck  occurred  in  Co- 
lombia, British  Guiana,  Martinique,  Curagoa, 
Portugal,  Trinidad,  and  Venezuela. 

Cholera.  In  Russia  and  the  East  there  were 
many  thousands  of  deaths  from  cholera,  dis- 
tributed os  follows:  C«‘ylun,  16  cases.  13  deaths; 
China,  2.3  easi's,  420  deaths;  India,  2867  cast-s, 
33A47  deaths;  Indu-C'hitiu,  28  cases,  21  deaths; 
•Tupun.  233  cum's,  106  deaths;  Java,  782  cases, 
2.31  deaths;  Korea,  1072  cases,  051  di'aths; 
Manchuria,  35  cases,  .30  deaths;  IVr.sla,  100.3 
cases,  600  deatliN;  Philippines,  4489  cases,  3263 
deaths;  Russia,  20.662  cases,  8760  deaths;  Ki- 
licria.  99  cajm>s,  C7  deaths;  .Straits  RettlcmenU, 
187  deaths;  Sumatra,  220  cases,  113  deaths.  In 
Europe  Belgium  had  0 cases  with  6 deaths; 
Germany  37  cases,  8 deaths;  Netherlands,  68 
cases,  18  deaths. 

Pi-Aom  This  disenM'  was  distributed  pretty 
gcnerolly  over  the  world.  Those  countries 
which  had  any  <H)nsi<ier«hle  number  of  eases 
were:  Azort*s,  31  oases,  12  deaths;  Australia, 
.31  cases,  13  deaths;  Brazil,  220  cas(*8,  133 
deaths;  (’bile,  225  cases,  45  deaths;  China,  1049 
cases.  5313  deaths;  Ecuador,  231  cases,  278 
deaths;  Eg>'pl,  622  cns**s,  222  deaths;  India, 

1 lO.fdw)  cas»»s.  120.181  deaths;  Indo-Uhnia,  175 
cases.  170  deaths;  Japan  1552  cases,  785  death*; 
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Mauritius,  110  cases,  ISO  deaths;  Peru.  805 
coses,  422  deaths;  Russia,  2U  cost's,  lU  deatlis; 
Siam,  3H  cases.  30  deatlis;  Turkey  in  Asia, 
243  cases,  170  deaths;  V'eiiezuela,  28  cases,  10 
deaths. 

V7TBALIN.  See  Ciieuistbt,  Ixuusteial. 

VIVISECTION.  The  latest  avuilahle  stntis* 
tics  show  that  there  arc  forty  laborat4)ries  in 
Germany,  twenty  in  Franw,  twenty  in  Eng- 
land, twenty  in  Italy  and  fifty  in  all  other 
ctAinirtes  in  which  experiments  on  animals  aro 
made.  In  round  numliers  an  average  of  5 ani- 
mals are  killed  each  day  in  each  of  these  IfiO  in- 
stitutions. As  to  the  condition  under  which 
vivisection  is  carried  on.  the  methmls  obtain- 
ing in  the  English  laboratories  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  I’mler  the  carefuliy  enforced 
British  act  of  Parliament,  according  to  the 
sworn  statements  of  gt>vernment  inspectors, 
there  were  in  lOOfl,  73.(M>0  o]>erations  on  ani- 
mals; 00.6  per  ct*nt.  of  these  operations  were 
merely  inoculations  or  hypodermic  injections, 
while  the  remainder  were  done  under  antes- 
thesis.  Considering  the  fact  that  at  least  two 
thousand  million  animals  die  every  year  (in 
the  Cnited  States  alone  there  are  killed  annu- 
ally for  food  purposes  60,(KKI,000  beeves,  sheep 
and  hogs  and  2.')0.000,000  fowls)  the  number 
of  animals  devoted  to  experimentation  seems 
exccfslingly  small.  The  continuous  agitation  of 
the  anti-vivisectionists  has  had  at  least  the  ef- 
fect of  calling  attention  to  the  vast  benefits 
derived  from  animal  laboratory  work — much  of 
which  can  no  longi*r  be  called  experimental, 
as,  e.  g.,  the  production  of  diptlieria  antitoxin. 
According  to  indisputable  statistics  in  France 
alone  the  lives  of  1,3.’>0,(K)0  children  have  been 
sav<>d  by  antitoxin  in  IS  yrars.  Another  ex- 
ample is  puerperal  fever.  Before  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes’s  discovery  of  the  cause  of  this  disease, 
elaboratiMl  and  made  practical  by  Pasteur,  the 
mortality  rate  among  women  in  the  maternity 
hospitals  of  Europe  was  sometimes  as  high 
ns  40  f)cr  cent.  At  the  present  time  it  is  U.02 
per  cent.  For  a full  review  of  the  subiect, 
see  the  \orth  American,  Philudelphia,  February 
8.  ItlOO. 

VLADIMIH.  A Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  died 
February  10,  1900.  He  was  born  in  1847 
the  s<<n  of  Ale.\nnder  II.  lie  hehl.  for  many 
years,  the  {Hist  of  conimander-in-chief  in  St. 
Pctcrshnrg,  and  was  suspi'cted  of  having  given 
orders  for  the  massacres  of  .January  22,  llMI.'j, 
although  this  he  steadily  denied.  He  married, 
in  1874,  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING.  Sec  EutrcA- 
TIO.N  I.N  THE  G.NITED  STATES. 

VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA.  A philan- 
thropic, social  and  Christian  movement  inau- 
^rateil  in  March,  1890,  and  incnr|H*rated  on 
November  6,  1H96.  It  is  organized  in  the  mili- 
tary style,  having  ns  its  nuMlel  the  Cnited 
Slates  army,  but  in  conjunction  with  military 
diseijilinc  and  methods  of  work  it  |Hissess<‘s 
A thoroughly  democratic  form  <.f  gnvrrmneiit. 
Its  eonstitutinn  and  hy-lnws  are  fratiu-d  by  a 
Grand  Field  Council  who  represent  the  minor 
eomicils  of  oHuhts  throughout  the  country. 
Though  only  13  years  old  the  \*oliinti-ers 
have  representatives  and  bninelies  of  their 
W’ork  in  almost  all  the  principal  centres  of  the 
I’nited  Slates.  They  maintain  some  3.'5  priri- 
ci{ioI  homes  and  institutions,  must  of  which 


aro  their  own  jiroperly,  which  are  open  for 
poor  and  dcNcrving  people  in  dilTerent  sretiou 
of  the  country.  During  1909  44,771  beds  were 
pruvidt-d  for  all  classes  of  women  in  Volao- 
teiT  Women’s  Homes  and  6390  women  were 
reo<*ived  under  the  care  of  and  {lernuuientljr 
aided  by  the  Volunteers.  The  Volunteer  Com- 
niissiuri  workers  in  their  visitation  called  upon 
and  aided  in  some  form  or  other  33..33S  fsm- 
ilies  during  the  year.  These  were  chiefly  is 
the  {H>orer  sections  of  the  large  cities.  Id  the 
dilTcrent  |)ermanent  philanthropic  homes  and  in- 
stitutions maintained  by  the  organization.  43$, • 
tH)H  lodgir^s  have  been  given,  while  350.719 
free  meaU  were  donated,  and  148.112  metis 
were  distribute<l  to  {lersons  who  paid  for  them, 
many  doing  so  by  work.  The  latest  undertak- 
ing of  tin*  Volunteers  is  the  Volunteer  Hospital 
Work.  Tlic  Hospital  is  located  at  93  Gold 
Street.  N»*w  York.  Into  it  there  have  been  640 
separate  admissions  to  the  wards.  1143  arnho- 
lance  calls  and  7884  {mtients  admitted  to  surg- 
ical and  medical  wards.  A toUl  of  47.697 
cases  of  all  kinds  were  surgically  and  medi- 
cally treated  in  the  institution  during  the  year. 
The  Volunteer  Prisimers’  Ix>aguc  has  embraced 
some  60.900  members  since  its  inauguration. 
It  has  leagues  in  nearly  20  State  priw.ns.  and 
over  70  |H?r  cent,  of  those  who  have  left  the 
prison  through  the  Ho|>p  Halls  sustained  by 
the  organization  are  living  reformed  and  honest 
lives.  Through  the  Fresh  Air  branch  of  work 
32.063  mothers  and  children  ha>-e  been  taken 
from  crowded  cities  for  a change  in  the  open 
air.  TIm*  President  of  the  Volunteers  is  Gen- 
eral Ballington  Booth. 

WAGE  EAR17ERS’  COMPENSATION 
AND  INSURANCE.  See  Cnic  Fia>EaATlox, 
National  and  Emixotess'  Liabilitt. 

WALDEN  INVERSION.  Sec  Ciiemistit. 

WALES.  Sec  Gbeat  BBlTArw. 

WARD,  Rcth.  An  American  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  died  Sep 
teml>er  20.  1909.  He  was  born  in  fxion  county, 
Texas.  1858,  and  wa«  educated  in  the  public 
scIkmiIs  of  that  State.  He  was  ordained  a 
clergyman  in  1881  and  served  as  pastor  in 
wveral  towns  in  Texas.  In  19U2-19O0  he  was 
nssistiint  missionary  secretary  of  the  Meth<^ 
ilist  Kpiscnpal  Church,  South.  He  was  elected 
bishop  in  1906. 

WASHINGTON.  One  of  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is  69.127 
wptare  miles.  The  {mpulation  in  1909,  accord- 
ing to  a Finicral  estimate  made  in  that  year, 
was  062,860. 

Mi.xkbai,  Peoouction.  The  coal  production 
of  the  State  showed  a marked  decrease  in  1908 
from  the  production  of  1907.  In  the  former 
year  there  were  mined  3.016.567  short  tons, 
having  a spot  value  of  $6,673,101.  This  U a 
decrea.se  from  the  production  of  1907  of  663,975 
tons  in  quantity  and  $1,006,710  in  value.  The 
output  was  the  smallest  in  any  year,  except 
since  1903.  In  sjiite  of  the  fact  that  the 
dr-erense  in  production  was  due  to  business  de- 
pression, the  averiigr  price  {>er  ton  showetl  an 
increase  over  190".  The  coal  mines  of  the 
State  gave  employment  to  an  avorage  of  5415 
men  in  1908,  a di-croase  from  5045  in  19ti7. 
All  the  im|>urtunt  mines  of  the  State  are  ope- 
rated on  the  eight-hour  day.  The  labor  difii- 
ciilties  of  1008  were  limited  to  a strike  of  226 
men  at  the  Wilkeaun  mines  tn  Pierce  county. 
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This  atriko  U'p»n  in  NowthIkt.  1007,  uinl  Imd 
not  lMH*n  oiTifijiMy  (k*rlurf'l  oil  nt  tlip  cloat*  of 
1008.  The  aeciiieiita  in  the  c«ml  mines  of  Wjtsh- 
ington  during  1008  aggregated  104,  of  which 
25  were  fatal.  Mimt  of  tlie  fatal  accidents  were 
of  a preventable  character.  The  stone  products 
of  the  State  in  1008  were  valued  at  #1.307. 101» 
of  which  gr.'<nite  cr.mi>«>s(*d  the  larger  part.  In 
1007  the  value  of  the  pro<luct  was  #020,2.34. 
Other  mineral  products  of  the  State  are  coal 
products,  lime,  c<»ke,  gold,  sand  and  gravel, 
copper,  and  silver;  also  unclassified,  antimony, 
arsenic,  lead,  mineral  waters,  platinum,  lung* 
sten  and  zinc.  The  value  of  the  mineral  prod* 
ucta  of  the  State  in  the  year  1008  was  $11,610,- 
224  RH  compared  with  a value  of  the  product 
in  1007  of  $11,017,700. 

Tlie  production  of  gold  in  1009  was  estimated 
by  the  Dirwtor  of  the  Mint  at  18.282  fine 
ounces,  with  a value  of  $377,000.  The  silver 
production  was  estimated  nt  73,500  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $38,200. 

Aoricultcre  and  Stock  Raising.  TIjc  acre- 
age. production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  Stutt  in  1000,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  .‘staU'S  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  os  follows:  Corn.  417,(M)0  bushels, 
valued  at  $.3.30.rM)0  from  15.000  acres;  winter 
wheat.  20.124.000  bushels,  valued  at  $18,71.3.000 
from  780,000  acres;  spring  wheat,  15,050.000 
bushels,  valued  nt  $14,500,000  from  700.0IK) 
acres;  oats,  9,898.000  hushela,  valued  at  $4,- 

751.000  from  202.000  acres;  barley.  7.189.000 
bushels,  valued  nt  $4,001,000  from  182.000  acres; 
rye,  84,000  bushels,  valued  at  $79,000  from  4000 
acres;  |K)tat(>es,  0.970.000  bushels,  valued  at 
$3,270,000  from  41.000  acres;  hav,  798.000  tons, 
vnliietl  at  $11,172,000  from  .3.80.000  acres.  The 
agricultural  development  In  the  State  has  been 
greatly  stimiilaUHl  in  recent  years  by  several 
large  irrigation  projects  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Reclamation  .S<*rvir<*.  (S«’e  Irriga- 
tion.) Tlic  grniter  i>art  of  the  area  thus  made 
available  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 
The  numWr  of  fjirm  animals  in  the  State  on 
•lanuary  1,  1910,  was  as  follows:  nors4’s,  .330,- 
000;  mules,  G00l>;  dairv  <x>ws,  20.3,000;  other 
cattle,  35K.0IM);  shwp.  783.009;  swine,  183.000. 
The  wo(d  clip|H'd  in  1909  was  estimated  at 

5.273.000  |>oun<ls. 

Fisiikkiks.  T!»e  value  of  the  products  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  l)e- 
cemlM»r  .31,  1998,  was  $.3..313.240.  Of  these  the 
most  imiM)rtnnt  in  pt>int  of  value  was  salmon, 
of  which  .37,508.809  fHUin<ls  were  taken,  valmnl 
nt  $1,318,(500.  Next  in  point  of  value  were 
halilmt,  of  which  30.071, 5(M)  [Kjuntls.  valued  at 
$1,235,700  were  taken.  Of  oysters  there  were 
taken  14.807,800  bushels,  vaiued  at  $334,500. 
Clams  to  the  value  of  $34,210;  hard  crabs  (o  the 
value  of  $50.8,30;  shrimp  to  the  value  of  $21,840, 
and  cod  (to  lx*  salted)  to  the  value  of  $123,780 
were  among  the  other  im|>orlnnt  fish  taken. 
Tliere  were  20.32  indeixuident  fishermen  engagi'd 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  Slate,  with  2890  wage- 
earning  fishermen  employed.  The  nnml>er  of 
vesx4’ls  engaged  in  the  fisheries  was  1.33,  valued 
at  $1.1.33.987. 

EnrcATIoN.  The  seho<il  nltendanre  in  19i>9 
was  20.3.500.  The  niitnlMT  of  male  t^-achers  em- 
ployed was  1.387.  and  female  .3.331.  The  avi*rnge 
monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  was  .$78.32  and 
of  fimiale  teachers  $00,.38.  The  total  exjK>mli- 
lures  for  education  during  the  year  was  $.8,- 
894,301. 


Finance.  The  balance  nt  tbe  end  of  the  fiscal 
yeor  1907-8  was  $1,340,318.  Tlie  income  for  tlie 
fiscal  .year  1908-9  was  $.3,310,887  niul  the  ex- 
ptuiditures  were  $.3,135,724,  leaving  a balance  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  of  $1,521,481. 
The  chief  sotirts's  of  revenue  wore  the  sales  of 
public  lands.  State  tax,  general,  military,  high- 
way funds,  interest  on  bonds,  and  redimiption 
liomU.  The  ehief  disbursements  were  for  the 
general  fund,  tin*  highway  fund,  the  permanent 
school  fund  and  tlie  current  fund.  The  bonded 
delit  at  tlie  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  w'as 
$1,400,024. 

Politics  and  Government.  The  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  State  excited  unusual  and  more  than 
local  interest.  Regular,  extra,  and  extraordi- 
nary aessinns  of  the  legislature  were  held.  The 
Rallinger-Pinchot  controversy  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed by  the  former’s  home  papers  aa  well  aa 
by  Die  national  press. 

The  political  year  opene<l  on  January  27 
when  Samuel  O.  Cosgrove  wna  inaugurated  Gov- 
ernor. A sjiecial  car  brought  him  from  a Cali- 
fornia sanitarium  to  Olympia,  and  immediately 
upon  taking  the  oath  of  office  he  returned  to 
the  South  and  there  dietl  March  28.  lie  was 
succcedetl  by  Lientenant-Govornor  M.  E.  Hay 
in  the  capacity  of  Acting-Governor.  This  un- 
usual turn  of  alTairs  developed  an  interesting 
application  of  the  new  direct  primary  law;  the 
elections  under  it  did  not  even  designate  Mr. 
Hay  08  second  choice  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Tlie  first  bill  intrmluced  and  passed  by  the  regu- 
lar session  was  the  much  discussiHl  Ole  Hanson 
Race  Track  nwasure.  It  ia  as  sweeping  in  its 
provisions  as  its  prototype  of  New  York  State, 
and  makes  possession  of  gambling  paraphernalia 
prtma  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  act. 
Among  other  important  measures  passed  were 
the  TiOcal  Option  bill,  tlie  Criminal  code  and 
the  Pure  .^m1  law.  Tlie  first  is  applicable  to 
incorporated  towns  separately  and  the  balance  of 
the  county  as  a whole;  its  operation  had  closed 
saloons  in  several  towns  and  counties.  The  sec- 
ond repeahHl  all  existing  statutes  and  enacted 
one  c«h1c  for  all  crinu's.  A hotly  contested 
eight-hour  law  for  women  was  defeated.  See 
Elki'Tobal  Hej'orm. 

The  regular  si-ssjon  ordered  the  sale  of  capitol 
lands  for  the  completion  of  the  new  .'state  IIousi' 
at  Olympia,  and  a submission  to  vote  in  1910 
of  the  w«»rnan*8  sulTrage  question.  The  extra 
sessions  were  cnlli'il  to  investigate  charges  pre- 
ferred apiinst  Insurance  ('ominissioner  John  II. 
Shively;  he  escapcjl  trii|>enchnient  lie<*ause  of  the 
constitutional  provision  re<juiring  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  vote  for  conviction.  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Ortis  Hamilton  was  found  guilty  of  embez- 
zlement of  State  funds. 

Officers:  (lovernor.  M.  E.  Hay,  Republican; 

Lieulcnnnt  Governor,  vacant;  Secrctar)’  of  State, 
I.  M.  Howell,  Rejnihlicjin;  Treasurer.  John  Q, 
Lewis,  Ivcpuhlicun;  Auditor,  C.  W.  Clausen,  Re- 
piihlicnn;  Su|K‘rintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Henry  I>ewey,  Republican;  Attorney-Gimeral,  W. 
P.  Rell.  Rtquihliraii ; (Commissioner  Piihlio  l.nnds, 
K.  \V.  Rosm,  Republican;  (’ommissioner  Insur- 
ance. .T.  H.  Shively.  Republican. 

.hniriAHV.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  .fustire, 

Frank  .1.  Rudkin;  .Associate  Justices,  U.  O.  Dun- 
bar, If.  I).  (Tow.  M.  A.  Fullerton.  W.  Mount. 
M.  K.  Gose.  S,  .1.  ('hadwick — all  Republicans, 
ex<vpt  (’hadwick;  Clerk,  C.  S.  Reinhart. 

Tlw  State  l4‘gij*lature  of  1999  was  composed  of 
39  Re|iublicuns  and  3 iX'nuKTats  in  the  Senate, 
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and  60  Republicans  and  0 Democrats  In  the 
llouse.  The  S(at«  represenlntiveB  in  Congress 
will  be  found  in  the  eccliun  Congrett  of  the 
article  Unitku  HTATta. 

WASHINGTON,  UNivmsiTT  or.  An  in- 
■titution  of  higher  learning  ni  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington. fotindcsl  in  1862.  The  students  and 
faculty  in  MH)0  numlicnHl  1785.  There  were  in 
the  library  88.180  Tolumea.  During  the  year 
20  new  members  were  added  to  the  faculty,  and 
a chair  of  Scandinavian  languages  was  added 
to  the  course  of  study.  The  Vniveraity  la  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  The  productive  funas 
amount  to  alKint  |1,600,0(X)  with  a total  income 
of  abont  $500, (KM).  The  president  ia  Thomas  F. 
Kane.  Ph.  D. 

WATEB  PURIFICATION.  At  the  rate  of 
progress  of  lOOO  all  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  dependent  on  aurfaoc-waier  as 
oontrastod  with  dt-on-seated  sources  of  supply 
will  soon  be  prorided  with  water-purification 
works,  as  has  long  been  true  in  Orest  Britain, 
Germany  and  some  other  European  countries. 
The  last  cities  to  fall  into  line  will  be  those 
a'liich  draw  water  from  practically  unpolluted 
mountain  sources  and  those  which  depend  upon 
large  lakes,  snhject  to  a minimum  of  pollution. 
At  the  close  of  Ifion,  Philadelphia.  Wilmington. 
Washington,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Indianapo- 
lis, LoniHvMIe,  St.  liouia,  Denver,  and  many 
other  important  cities,  besides  scores  of  smaller 
places,  were  enjoying  water  that  had  been 

fiurified  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  The  Co- 
umhus  and  New  Orleans  plants  combine  water 
aohening  with  coagulation,  sedimentation  and 
filtration. 

Wateb  nimifCTcnon.  Disinfection  by  means 
of  bleaching  powder  came  prominently  to  tl»« 
front  In  IfKMi.  This  agent  was  ns<-<i  temporarily 
at  Maidstone,  England,  In  lKf>7.  where  it  was 
Introduced  in  tlie  watcr-distrihiitlng  mains  of 
the  city  after  a t>'phoid  epidemic;  also  in  the 
reservoirs  and  in  tfu?  water-supply  of  I.incoln, 
England,  after  a typhoid  epi(lemio  in  1804-5. 
El»‘*-trolj't1c  solulion*  of  sen  water  or  of  suit  and 
wnliT.  pr«nlnelng  (he  some  gm«TnI  ofTeot  ns 
M(>ncliing  {towtler,  have  Imvii  uwd  for  treating 
Witter  or  w'wnge,  or  for  genernl  disinfection,  in 
Knginnd.  Krniu***.  the  I'nited  Stiites  nn>l  Cuba 
during  the  pii^t  fUle«  n years.  But  the  first  iiat* 
of  bteaebing  {xiwder  as  a watiT  dishifi'ctant  on  a 
large  scab-  was  U-giin  fn  1808  and  continued  in 
18(Hl  at  the  large  st«>ragi-  r*’serv<dr  of  the  .Tersev 
City  Water  Supply  (*(»..  locntivl  at  B«M»nton. 

.1..  where  tbe  water  was  so  tn'nted  at  the  rate  of 
•|n.(K)8,fKMi  gallons  |K-r  day.  This  water  stipply  is 
<Ierived  from  a large  gatheriug-gruuntt  which 
c^uislsts  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Rockawuy 
River.  Although  this  dralnagi*  area  ns  a whole 
is  sparsely  (sipiilated  It  enninins  some  concen- 
trated population.  A contract  with  .lersry  City 
called  for  a supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water 
and  a court  deeid«Hl  that  the  e«>mpany  bail  failed 
in  its  fiilfitlment  at  times,  nitbougb  in  a minor 
degree.  Tbi*  failure  p<Ttnini‘d  (o  the  bacterial 
Cont<*nts  of  tlie  water,  and  «*»  it  wa*  resnU’e«l  to 
u«e  a disinfectant  to  get  rid  of  any  possible  dis- 
euw  germs.  Ti>  (bat  i-nd.  diss«dving  and  mixing 
tanks  Were  ln*tatb-d  at  small  expense,  and  a 
solution  of  Ideneliiug  ijowder  was  admitted  to  the 
outlet  pipe  b’«f!itig  froni  (he  pi-S4'rvoir,  tl»erein 
to  mix  with  water  and  si-rve  ns  a p’rmiride  in 
its  ib>w  to  the  city,  many  miles  di-.taiit.  Sat- 
isfactory results  Were  ubtuim-d  at  aii  u|H.*ratiug 


cost  of  14  oenU  per  l.OOU.OOU  gallons  of  water 
treated,  or  perhaps  25  cents,  on  allowing  fur 
interest  and  depreciation  on  tiw  dosing  plant. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  conditions 
at  Boontun  were  favorable  to  a low  unit  cost. 

The  powder  used  at  Boonton  coDtaintx!  slxmt 
35  per  cent,  of  available  cblorine.  When  bleach- 
ing powder  is  dissolvcnl  in  water,  various  chem- 
ical changes  take  place.  The  net  result  of  these, 
so  far  as  water-disinfection  is  concerned,  is  that 
tite  chlorine  liberates  nascent  oxygen,  which  is 
the  germicitbU  agent  involved.  Satisfactory 
bactericidal  results  were  obtained  at  Boonton, 
when  nsing  6 pounds  of  bleaching  powder  per 
1,000, 800  nllons  of  water,  which  gives  0.2  parts 
of  available  chlorine  per  1,000,000  parts  of 
water. 

OzoKC.  Besides  the  plant  installed  at  Lind- 
say, Ontario,  in  1008,  for  disinfecting  water 
by  oioue,  ono  was  reported  as  having  U^n  built 
at  Ann  Harbor,  Micliigaa,  for  tbo  Ann  Harbor 
Water  Co.,  in  1008,  and  one  is  contracted  for 
by  the  Baltimore  (Jounty  Water  A Electric  Co.. 
(Md.). 

WATER-WORKS.  The  two  most  notable 
enlargements  of  all  old  works  in  progress  in  1809 
were  desiOTed  to  give  large  additional  supplies 
to  New  York  and  Ix>s  Angelos,  from  the  Cats- 
kill  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  respec- 
tively. 5?ee  Aqiteducts. 

Tlie  progress  and  results  of  establishing  a 
universal  metre  systetn  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  were 
summarized  in  the  report  of  the  water  depart- 
ment of  that  city  for  1808,  published  in  1809. 
In  1901,  with  about  0 per  cent,  of  the  consnm- 
ors’  taps  metered,  the  water  consumption  was 
100  gallons  per  capita.  In  1902,  with  about 
20  per  cent.  meten*d,  by  the  cb»sc  of  tl»e  year 
only  a slight  re<Iuct1on  over  1001  was  noted; 
but  In  100,1,  with  4.1  per  c<*nt.  of  the  taps  me- 
tered. the  consumption  fell  to  142  gallons,  while 
in  1008,  with  84  per  cent,  meteix’d,  the  per 
capita  oonsuniption  waa  only  100  gallona.  Tbis 
fail  in  (he  unit  rate  of  consumption  was  so 
great  that  mucJi  less  water  was  used  In  Ifmo 
than  in  1801.  notwithstanding  a heavy  increase 
ill  |Kipulation. 

KaAKt'K.  BKi.nn’M  axd  BwmnLAxn.  Tsite  io 
1808  there  appeared  a revision  of  Aaaiiaire 
atatiatiquo  ct  l>c»cripfif  «fu  nUiributioit  tTBou 
dc  h'rnncc,  etc.  This  b(Mk,  which  first  appeared 
in  1803.  is  a water-works  manual  for  cititw  of 
5000  inhabitants  snd  upwards  in  French-speak- 
ing countries,  inclu<ling  the  colonies  of  Pranoe. 
Tlie  latt>st  issue  shows  that  on  .Tanuary  I,  HMS. 
then*  were  la  France  043  cities  of  5000  poputa- 
tinn  or  more.  Of  tlieac  504  had  a general  pub- 
lic water-supply,  but  of  the  latter  number  25 
cities  had  no  bouse-to-bouse  supply,  the  dis- 
trilmdoii  stopping  with  public  lountaina.  In 
Belgium  ontv  95  of  the  201  cities  of  5000  and 
upwards  Iiad  public  water-supply.  In  Switxcr- 
land  all  municipalities  of  5000  and  more.  43  in 
number,  had  watcr-wnrks.  Only  one  of  tbs 
Belgian  and  none  of  the  Swiss  cities  relied  on 
fountains  ainne  for  water  distribution.  About 
half  of  (be  waterworks  of  France  take  tbeir 
supply  from  springs  and  about  a fourth  from 
welts  and  uncierground  gallcrieo.  thus  makiag 
some  three-fourths  that  use  underground  ratber 
than  surfnee  soiircea.  Of  145  river  suppliea  in 
Kraiiee  73  are  filtered;  2 are  treated  with  osooe; 
30  liHve  n double  supply  and  only  34  reported 
ns  using  raw  ” river  water.  Ibe  per  capita 
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wator  consumption  in  HH)8  DvoraRtHl  50  ^llnns 
in  France  and  24  in  Belgium  (SwitzerlniMl  not 
gfiven).  Probably  the  averago  in  the  I’nited 
Btates,  were  figtirea  available,  would  have  been 
at  least  100  gallons.  Ownership  of  tlw*  works 
waa  divided  ns  follows:  France,  317  public  to 

162  private  work#  with  fountains  only  evidently 
omitted;  Belgium,  01)  to  20;  Switzerland,  31)  to 
4.  By  percentages  tins  figures  for  public  or 
municipial  ownership  were:  France,  06  per 

cent.;  Belgium,  73  per  cent.;  Switzerland,  90 
per  cent.  Sec  also  Wateb  Pubification. 

WATERWAYS,  Intebital.  The  subject  of 
development  and  improvement  of  the  great  In- 
ternal w'aterway  systema  of  the  Unit^  States 
continued  to  rwive  a great  deal  of  attention 
in  1909  as  it  did  in  1008.  Two  important  re- 
ports dealing  with  the  subject  were  completed 
and  made  public  during  the  year.  The  first 
was  the  preliminary  report  of  the  United 
States  National  Waterways  Commission,  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  of  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  with  Senator  Burton  as 
chairman,  created  l>y  Act  of  Congress  of  March 
3,  1909.  This  commission  succee<led  the  In- 
ternal Waterways  Conimisslon.  which  was  ap- 

Sointed  in  1907  by  an  executive  act  of  Presi- 
ent  Roosevelt.  Congress  in  1900  refused  to 
continue  this  Commission,  which  was  composed 
of  Senators,  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, engineers  and  others,  and  substituted 
for  it  the  National  Waterways  Commission, 
composed  entirely  of  Senators,  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Repres«*ntativc8.  Tl>o  Commis- 
sion held  numerous  meetings  during  the  year, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  ^ven 
of  the  twelve  meml*ers  made  a tour  lor  the  ex- 
amination of  European  waterways  from  August 
to  Octolwr,  1909.  In  addition,  a majority  of 
tho  memljors  of  the  Commission  examined  the 
Mississippi  River  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans 
in  Noveml>cr,  and  some  of  them  in  the  same 
month  inspected  the  Missouri  River  from 
Kansas  City  to  its  mouth  and  the  Illinois 
River  from  its  lower  portion  to  the  head  of 
navigation. 

Tlic  Conimissinn  senarntcly  comidcred  in 
its  conclusions  the  following  distinct  topics: 
First,  tlie  reasons  for  decline  in  inland  water- 
way transportation,  together  with  suggested 
remedies  therefore  and  the  relation  Iiotwr*en 
waterway  and  railway  transportation;  second, 
canals,  including  especially  the  advisability 
and  practical  value  of  canals  for  deep  vessels; 
third,  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  before 
tho  adoption  of  projects  for  the  improvement 
ol  rivers  and  harbors  and  the  method  of  mak- 
ing appropriations  therefor;  fourth,  the  proj>er 
division  between  appropriations  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
States,  minor  political  divisions,  and  individ- 
uals, on  the  other;  fifth,  the  relation  of  water- 
way improvements  to  bank  protection,  flood, 
and  drought  prevention,  irrigation  and  drain- 
age; sixth,  the  most  desirable  |K>licy  relating 
to  harbors,  including  the  ownership  and  control 
of  wharves  and  docks;  seventh,  the  relation  of 
waterway  improvements  to  water  jiower;  eighth, 
methods  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  includ- 
ing the  cunatruction  of  looks  and  dams;  ninth, 
comparison  of  Kiiro|>enn  waterways  with  those 
of  the  Unit4‘d  States,  including  the  iriveAtign- 
tion  of  KuroiM-an  and  Ainericuii  transportation 
routes  both  uy  land  and  water.  This  re)H>rt 
was  designed  as  a preliminary  to  the  general 


report  which  the  Commission  is  to  make  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  investigations. 

The  special  Board  of  Engineers,  constituted 
by  a section  of  the  River  and  Harbor  act,  ap- 
proved March  2,  11M)7,  made  its  report  on 
March  20,  1909.  The  niemliership  of  the  Board 
includes  Colonel  W.  H.  Bixby,  C’orps  of  Engi- 
neers, President  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission; Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  McD.  Town- 
wnd.  Corps  of  Engineers;  Lieutonant-ColoncI 
d.  fL  Warren,  Corps  of  Englm-ers:  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Richardson,  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  and  Mr.  ITonior  P.  Ritter,  Assist- 
ant. UniU^l  States  Coast  and  CJeodetic  Survey. 
In  this  rejiort  the  chief  consideration  was  given 
to  various  methods  of  S4>euring  the  14-foot 
channel  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mississippi  River, 
and  all  tho  methods  proposed  for  securing  this 
result  were  consblereu  a«  practical  from  an  en- 
gineering standpoint,  except  the  metboil  of 
improvement  by  means  of  storage  restirvoirs. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Unitc-d  States 
army  approved  tlio  opinions  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  the  methods  of  improvement  considered, 
with  tho  exception  that  he  ladieved  that  it 
would  not  be  praoticable  to  obtain  a minimum 
depth  of  14  feet  between  St.  I^uis  and  Cairo 
by  means  of  locks  and  movable  dams.  He  is 
not  prepared  to  recommend  Umt  it  Is  practi- 
cable from  an  engineering  standpoint  to  obtain 
a 14-foot  depth  at  low  water  in  the  section 
from  St.  Ixiuis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River 
bv  any  method  of  open-river  Improvement, 
ifhe  special  Board  concludes  that  tho  most 
practicable  meam)  of  obtaining  and  maintaining 
a navigable  channel  of  14  fi*et  depth  from  St. 
I.,ouis  to  tho  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  is 
by  the  comhlmKl  method  of  draining  and  regu- 
larization works  in  the  open  river.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  plan  of  improvement  is  $128,- 
000.000,  with  $0,1100,000  annually  for  main- 
tenance after  completion  of  tho  work.  Tho 
Board  of  Knginct*r8  reports  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  construct  a navigable  channel  14  feet 
in  depth  from  St.  Ixiuis  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  or  from  Chicago  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  declares  that  the 
present  demands  of  commerce  ljotwe<*n  St. 
I^uis  and  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mississippi  River 
are  fuitHpiately  met  by  the  existing  projects 
having  for  their  obj^'cts,  to  rditnin  and  maintain 
an  8-foot  channel  from  St.  I»uis  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  and  a channel  of  not  less  than  9 
R*et  in  depth  below  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ohio. 
The  IVrnrd  believes  that  an  8-fo<it  channel  from 
Chicago  to  St.  T^ouis,  corresponding  to  the  pres- 
ent 8-foot  project  from  St.  Ixitiis  to  Cairo  la 
the  least  that  will  adonuately  meet  the  de- 
mands of  commerce,  and  lielieves  such  a water- 
way would  Ik*  de?*irahle  provbled  its  cost  would 
be  reasonable.  Jt  is  stated  that  the  present  and 
prospeotive  demands  of  commerce  between 
Chicago  and  the  (Julf  will  1m'  adi*<]imtely  served 
by  a through  channel  9 bet  in  depth,  which 
may  le  obtaintHl  without  violent  changes  of 
existing  methods  of  improvement. 

Tlie  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Deep 
Waterway  .^.ssiK'iation  w’as  held  at  New  Orleans, 
covering  a s<‘Ssion  of  thnn*  days,  U'ginning 
OetolKT  30,  loot).  Tlie  ojicning  of  the  eonven- 
limi  was  timed  to  take  phioc  Ufsin  the  arrival 
of  the  Brosidential  jwirty  from  St.  I>»uis.  com- 
prising 22  iMjats  ami  Itearitig,  in  addition  to 
l*resident  Taft  and  liis  party,  United  4Stntes 
Senators,  UH*mbers  of  Congress,  governors,  for- 
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cipn  diplnmnifi.  tito  MiMinftippi  Rivrr  Comis* 
sion.  an«l  many  other  orpaiii/Jitions.  The  p'n* 
eral  sentintcnt  of  the  convention  was  for  tlie 
conatruetiun  of  a 14-foot  channel  in  spite  of  the 
faet  that  such  a project  had  been  reported 
apiinst  by  the  ('ominission  of  Engineers  as  is 
noted  aliove.  Resolutions  were  adopted  making 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  proceeding  Imth 
promptly  and  on  broad  lines  in  the  develop- 
ment of  interior  waterways. 

In  the  election  of  Kovember  2.  the  people 
of  Illinois  vote<l  for  an  expenditure  of  $20,000,- 
000  of  State  money  in  the  buihling  of  a water 
power  waterway  project  from  Joliet  on  the  Des 
Plaines  River  to  Ttica  on  the  Illinois  River 
and  a special  session  was  called  hy  Governor 
Den<*en  tor  the  purpose  of  enacting  the  neces- 
sary laws  for  the  expenditure  of  this  money. 
Sm'  Illinois. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
met  in  its  annual  session  at  Washington  on 
Deceml)er  8.  President  Taft  opened  the  ses- 
sion with  an  address  in  which  be  outlined  def- 
initely the  extent  to  which  he  thinks  it  is  de- 
sirable and  to  which  he  believes  congress  will 
go  in  carrying  out  the  comprehensive  plans 
for  the  general  improvement  of  the  waterways 
of  the  country.  He  declared  his  belief  that 
bonds  should  issued  for  such  a purpose  and 
that  they  slioufd  not  be  primarily  issued  for 
tliesc  improvements,  but  only  to  carry  on  work 
which  has  be<>n  undertaken  by  direct  appropri- 
ations and  which  could  not  Ite  rmishe<l  on  ac- 
count of  reiluced  revenue.  The  President  de- 
clared his  belief  that  the  work  of  general 
waterway  improvements  should  be  confined  for 
the  present  to  the  recommendations  of  the  army 
engineers  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri  and  the 
Ohio  rivers  bidween  St.  Paul,  St.  lyiuls,  Pitts- 
burg. Cairo,  New  Orleans  and  other  cities,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  would  benefit  a larger  section 
of  the  country  than  any  other  project  suggested. 
He  said,  referring  to  the  advocates  of  a 14-foot 
channel  in  the  Mississippi,  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  engineers  for  a 0-foot  channel 
should  be  followed  up  and  when  this  was  ob- 
tained, a 14-foot  channel  might  be  secured. 
C<»ngres8  adjourned  on  Decemlwr  10,  after 
adopting  resolutions  reciting  that  the  United 
.States  is  alone  of  the  great  notions  of  tlie 
world  backward  In  developing  its  w-aterways 
and  declaring  that  the  present  Congress  can 
do  much  by  appropriate  legislation.  The  reso- 
lutions urged  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  appropriating  at  least 
$50,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward 
under  a continuing  contract  system  such  rivers 
and  harliors  projects  as  have  been  heretofore 
entered  upon  or  finally  approved  and  as  are  of 
sueh  a character  as  to  surely  fit  into  and  carry 
Into  efTect  any  larger  comprehensive  and  con- 
nected waterway  system  that  may  be  suhse- 

Juenlly  adopted.  Tlio  annual  appropriation 
nr  ten  years  of  an  equal  sum  w*aa  recommended. 
The  resolutions  also  advcKrated  the  creation  of 
a department  of  public  works  with  a cabinet 
officer  at  its  head,  each  department  to  have 
charge  of  and  control  over  all  public  works  of 
this  and  a similar  character.  For  mention  of 
the  tour  of  President  Taft  down  the  .Mississippi 
River  and  Jiis  address  relating  to  the  proper 
developnieiit  of  waterways,  see  UNITED  States, 
section  .4t/niiHifffrati</n. 

WEI-HAI-WEI.  A territory  on  the  north 
coast  of  Shuuluug  Province,  China,  leased  to 


Groat  Britain.  .Inly  I.  1808.  The  leasee!  area 
comprises  the  port,  the  bay,  tlie  islands  in  the 
bay,  the  island  of  Liu  Kung,  and  a strip  of  10 
miles  along  the  coast  of  the  hay.  Area,  aboat 
285  square  miles;  population,  including  the  4000 
inhaliitants  of  Liu  Kung,  about  150,000.  Be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  British  territory  Is  sn 
area  of  about  1500  square  miles,  in  which  Great 
Britain  has  certain  special  rights  as  the  exer- 
cise of  measures  .for  the  defense  of  the  territory, 
the  acquisition  of  sites  for  water  supply,  etc. 
The  native  town  of  Weihalwei  has  al^ut  2000 
inhabitants.  Commerce  is  small.  The  territory 
was  acquired  for  its  strategic  value,  which  has 
been  comparatiwiy  little  since  Russia  lost  Port 
Arthur.  At  present  its  chief  use  to  Great 
Britain  is  as  a rendezvous  and  health  resort 
for  the  China  squadron.  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture in  dollars  (silver)  in  the  year  1907-8 
amounted  to  80.331  and  173.340  respectively; 
both  in  that  year  and  in  1008-9  the  grant-in-aid 
was  £10,000. 

WEIL.  ITenri.  a German-French  classical 
scholar,  died  in  Novemlier,  1900.  He  was  bora 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1818,  and  studied 
at  Bonn.  Berlin,  and  I.eipzig.  In  1847  he  was 
made  an  associate  professor  at  Paris,  whence 
two  years  later  he  was  called  to  Desangon.  In 
1878  he  went  to  Paris  as  a professor  of  Greek 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  Siip^'Tieure  and  the  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes,  resigning  both  positions  in 
1801.  Among  his  works  are  De  Porarr  de*  mots 
ilant  let  hingurs  oMetenttrs,  compai^m  awe  hm- 
gucs  modernrs  0844;  3d  ed.,  1870),  his  master- 
piece; and  editions  of  .ICachglua,  with  a Latin 
commentary  (2  vols.  1801-67;  2d  ed.  1884); 
seven  tragedies  of  Euripides,  with  a French 
commentary  (1808;  2d  ed.  1870);  Leg  Aorao- 
gues  de  Dt'moathi'^c  (1873;  2d  ed.  1881);  Le$ 
pioidoyers  potitiquea  dc  D<^mo$lh^^ne  (1877*88); 
itudra  aur  Ic  dramc  antique  ( 1807)  ; and  Etu^ 
dc  /it(<^r»T(urc  c(  de  rhythmique  grecques  (1902). 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE.  An  institutioB 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  at  Welles- 
ley, Mass.,  foundiHi  in  1875.  The  attendance  in 
l(i(>0-]0  was  1310.  The  library  contained  65.- 
238  volumes.  The  faculty  numbered  100  officers 
of  instruction,  and  there  were  31  gruluate  stu- 
dents in  residence.  A new  gymnasium  called 
the  Mary  Hemenway  Hall,  in  charge  of  Amy 
Morris  Homans.  A.  M.,  and  a new  dormitory. 
Shafer  Hall,  were  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1908. 
The  college  offers  to  graduates  a fellowship  at 
$1000  per  annum  and  30  scholarships  of  $175 
each,  and  to  undergraduates  about  SO  other 
scholarships.  A new  library  to  cost  $123,000, 
given  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  approached  comple- 
tion. The  president  is  Miss  Caroline  Hazard. 

WEBNEB.  ItKiNHOLD  VOX.  A German  vice- 
ailmirat  and  writer,  died  in  March.  1909.  He 
was  Inirn  near  Magdeburg  in  Prussia  in  1825. 
and  after  experience  In  the  merchant  marine.  ii 
the  course  of  which  he  made  numerous  vovagri 
to  the  East  Indies,  he  )>ecnme.  in  1849.  afl 
officer  in  the  newly  organized  fleet  of  the  Ger- 
man nation.  In  1852  he  entered  the  PrussUs 
service,  and  became  lieutenant-captain  in  1856. 
took  |iart  in  tlie  Far  East  expedition  of  IS39-G 
and  fouglit  with  distinction  at  Jasmund.  ii 
1804,  (luring  tlie  war  with  ih'nmark.  He  toot 
part  also  in  the  Seven  Wwks’  War,  and  in  1873 
was  detail«Hl  at  the  la'ud  of  a squadron  of  fiw 
ships  ulf  the  uuast  uf  Spain  where  tbe  rcvnla- 
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tionary  iziovemi'nt  was  then  in  lie 

became  rear-admiral  in  1H7S  and  waa  retired  in 
1H78.  In  18U8  he  waa  nominatetl  to  be  vice- 
admiral,  and  in  liM)I  he  waa  ennobled.  Of  hia 
vuluminoua  writinpi,  the  best  known  arc:  Die 
prcuaMinche  KxjtalUwn  nach  Chitui^  Japan  und 
Siam  ( lHb3)  ; Die  Schule  di'B  Scvirvacns  ( IHfiO)  ; 
Dob  Ifuch  von  drr  deutBckm  Flottr 
Scvbildcr  (187G);  Ennnfranyrn  und  BUder  auB 
dem  Secleben  (1881);  Beriihmtc  Secleutc  (1882- 
84)  ; Ih-ci  Monate  on  der  SklavenkuBte  (1885) ; 
Dirk  Mallinga  (1888)  ; Bilder  aus  der  dcutBchcn 
ScrkriegBgvachichtc  von  OcrmanicuB  6ia  KaiBcr 
\yUhclm  II.  (1808).  In  1884  he  founded  at 
Hamburg  the  llanBQ.  a periodical  devoted  to 
aeamanship  and  the  life-saving  service. 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CONNEC- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  An 

evangelical  denomination  of  Methodist  princi- 
ples, founded  in  1843  by  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  who  strongly  opposed 
slavery.  The  denomination  had  in  1809  19,- 
485  communicants,  005  churches,  and  570 
ministers.  In  the  487  Sunday  schools  were  en- 
rolled 18,783  scholars  and  1913  t«*achers.  Among 
the  educational  institutions  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  denomination  are  Houghton 
Seminary,  at  Houghton,  N.  Y.,  and  Miltonvale 
College  at  Miltonvale,  Kansas.  Tlie  Indiana 
Conference  alsi»  has  a scIkk)!  under  its  own 
control,  but  this  will  ultimately  come  under  de- 
nominatiunal  control  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  preparatory  school  located  at  Central, 
S.  C.  The  olficial  pap<*r  is  the  ircsfryarr  Mftho- 
dint,  published  at  Syracuse.  The  highest  au- 
thority of  tlie  church  is  t]>c  quadrennial 
General  Conference. 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
founded  in  1831.  The  attendance  in  19(8)  was 
342  students  with  42  menil»ers  of  the  faculty. 
Tl»ere  were  in  the  library  82.000  volumes.  Dur- 
ing the  year  there  were  rec*‘ivnl  in  gifts  $30,000. 
In  1909  co-cducation  was  abolished  by  the  trus- 
tees. Professor  William  Arnold  Shanklin,  Ph. 
D.,  T.I>.  D.  was  installed  as  president  of  the 
University.  The  total  productive  funds  amount 
to  alK)ut  $1,520,000  and  the  income  to  about 
$135,000. 

WEST  AFRICA.  Seo  BRirrsn  West 
Aphk'a,  Fbkncii  West  Africa  and  Entouowkjt, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  A state  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  Area.  075.920  !M|uare 
miles.  Estimated  population  (June  30,  1900), 
275.2(17.  Capital,  Perth,  with  a population,  in- 
cluding suburbs,  of  about  54,000.  The  ext*cu- 
tive  power  is  e.xercised  by  a governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  and  assisted  by  a ri*spons- 
jbJe  ministry.  The  Parliament  consists  of  the 
Legislative  Council  (30  members,  clecUnl  for  six 
years)  and  the  Legislative  Asss-mbly  (50  mem- 
bers, elected  for  three  years).  Both  men  and 
women  vote.  The  Governor  in  1909  was  Sir 
G<»rald  Strickland,  the  Premier  and  Treasurer, 
Newton  James  Moore.  (For  statUties  and  other 
details,  sec  Ai'stralia.)  Mr.  Moore,  the  Pre- 
mier, in  a spfM-ch  on  July  20,  d»*elan*d  tlmt 
rigid  economy  in  the  administration  would  be 
necessary  to  elFect  the  d»i*rease  from  the  customs. 
Four  hiindreil  miles  more  of  railway  were  U*  Iw 
built,  iiieUidiiig  the  liiH*  from  Port  Headland  to 
.Marble  Bay.  As  a result  of  advances  to  the 
Agricultural  Buuk,  240,000  acres  hud  bceu 


cleared  for  cultivation  in  1909.  Tlie  |>opulation 
was  steadily  increasing. 

■^TOSTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 
An  institution  of  higher  learning  at  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  founde<l  in  182G.  The  attendance*  in  1909 
riunil>ered  lull  students,  witli  214  instructors 
and  ollicers.  An  tulditional  fund  of  $500, (M)0  was 
completed  during  the  year.  During  1909  the 
H.  K.  Cushing  Laboratory  «>f  expriruental  medi- 
cine was  ojK*ned ; the  Morley  Lal)oratory  of 
chemistry,  and  geology  was  brought  to  comple- 
tion, and  the  Amasa  Stone  memorial  chapel 
was  in  course  of  construction.  The  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  medical  school,  already 
including  three  yearw  of  college  work,  were 
raised  to  include  the  requirement  of  a degree 
ff>r  unconditiemed  entrance.  The  productive 
funds  of  the  University  amount  to  uUiut  $2,- 
3(M).()00  and  the  income  to  alxiut  $.535,000.  The 
president  U Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  One  of  the  South  At- 
lantic Division  of  the  Unite<i  States.  Its  area 
is  24.170  s<]UAre  miles.  The  population  in  1909, 
according  to  a Fe<lcral  estimate  made  in  that 
year,  was  1,135,200. 

Mineral  Production.  Owing  to  conditions 
more  favorable  for  the  cheap  production  of  coal 
in  West  Virginia,  the  percentage  of  decrease  in 
that  State  during  1908  was  less  than  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Mar^dand  and  Alaltoma.  The  to- 
tal production  in  1908  was  41.897,843  short 
tons  with  a spot  value  of  $40,009,054. 
This  waa  a decrease  over  the  pnxluetion  of 
1907  of  6,193.740  short  tons  in  quantity  and 
$7,837,570  In  value.  Another  reason  for  a 
smaller  dt^rease  than  in  other  States  was  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  suspension  of  operations 
pending  the  adjustment  of  the  wage  scale  as 
there  was  in  the  adjoining  Stab's.  The  de- 
creases of  1908  were  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  important  coke-making  counties  of  Fayette 
and  .McIXiwell.  The  coal  mines  of  the  State 
in  11K)8  gave  employment  to  56,861  men.  The 
majority  of  the  mines  of  the  State  are  carried 
on  under  “ oja-n-shup  *'  or  non-union  rules,  and 
the  lO-hnur  day  prevails  in  the  majority  of 
ca.so8.  In  1008  tliere  were  313  fatalities  in 
the  coal  mines’  of  the  State  as  compart*d  with 
729  in  1907.  The  Inrgi'st  single  disaster  was 
a dust  explosion  in  the  Lick  Branch  .Mine  of 
the  Pwahontas  Consolidate<l  Odlieries  Company 
in  which  50  men  were  said  to  have  lost  tlu’lr 
lives.  Another  imp<irtant  development  toward 
the  increased  production  of  coal  in  the  State 
is  the  completion  of  the  Virginian  Uailway 
from  Deepwater  on  Kanawha  River  to  Sewells 
Point  near  Norfolk.  This  im|>ortant  outlet  for 
West  Virginia  coal  and  the  only  railway  built 
from  the  coal  fields  to  the  sealward  was  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1909.  Another  impor- 
tant railroad  constructed  was  the  Coal  River 
Railroad  from  St.  .■\lbans  into  the  rich  coal 
fields  of  the  Coal  River  valley.  This  road  has 
iHH'n  purchased  bv  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Uailway  and  will  Im*  an  important  ft*eder  to 
that  line.  West  Virginia  ranks  second  among 
the  States  in  the  quantity  of  coke  produced, 
although  it  is  led  by  Alabama  in  the  value  ol 
its  priidiict.  The  production  of  1907  aiiioiintiHl  to 
2.637.123  short  tons,  valmd  at  $5.2(57,054  against 
4.112.890  short  tons,  valued  at  $9,717,130  in 
l!M)7.  The  decrease  in  1908  over  1907  anumntt-d 
to  35.88  iH'r  cent,  in  quantity  and  45.8  per 
cent,  iu  value.  The  average  price  per  too  dc- 
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elined  from  $2.36  to  $2.  The  8Ute  h«H  ioipor* 
tant  manufactures  of  claj  products.  These  in 
1008  were  produced  to  the  value  of  $3,261,750 
as  compared  with  a value  of  $3,040,387  in  1007. 
Other  important  mineral  products  are  builillng 
stone,  coal  products,  Hme,  glass-sand,  sand  and 
gravel,  salt,  and  mineral  waters,  also  abrasive 
mater^ls,  bromine,  Portland  cement,  iron  ores 
and  zinc.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  prod* 
acts  of  the  State  in  1008  was  $77,465,737  as 
compared  with  a value  of  the  product  in  1907 
of  $02,487,060. 

The  State  did  not  share  In  the  genera)  de* 
clinc  in  the  production  of  petroleum  in  1000 
on  account  of  the  active  developments  in  Roane, 
Harrisr.n  and  Lincoln  countk's,  es|M.‘cinlly  at 
Shinnston  pool,  where  a gusher  estimate<1  at 
4000  barrels  a day  was  brought  in  on  Decern- 
ter  8,  which  did  much  to  stimulate  well  drill- 
ing in  that  region.  ' 

The  production  of  coal  In  1009  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  1007  and  surpassed  that  of 
1008.  An  epoch-making  Incident  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  was  the  completion 
in  1900  of  the  Virginian  Railway,  the  first  trans- 
portation line  in  the  United  States  constructed 
from  the  coal  fields  to  the  seaboard.  The  main 
purpose  of  Uils  new  line  is  to  furnish  an  addi- 
tional outlet  for  the  coals  oi  the  Kanawha,  the 
New  River  and  the  Poebabontas  region.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  1900  when  it  was  in  opera- 
tion it  carried  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of  coal 
and  it  is  expected  that  within  two  years  it 
will  furnUefa  tran^rtation  for  nearly  6,000,- 
000  tons  a year.  The  production  sufTered  some- 
what during  the  year  from  a shortage  of  labor 
attributed  to  the  excidns  of  miners  to  Europe 
which  took  place  during  the  business  depression 
of  1008. 

AoBician^BB  snd  Stock  Raising.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  Rtate  in  1900,  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  .States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  27,632,000  busltcls,  val- 
ued at  $20,448,000  from  880,000' acres;  winter 
wheat.  4,810,000  bushels,  valued  at  $5,435,000 
from  370,000  acres;  oats,  2,150,000  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $1,164,000  from  08,000  acres;  rye,  148,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $133,000  from  ll.*(N)0  acres; 
buckwheat,  409,000  bushels,  vslued  at  $370,000 
from  22,000  acres;  potatoes.  3.822.000  bushels, 
valued  at  $2^00,000  from  39.000  acres;  hay. 
844,000  tons,  valued  at  $11,225,000  from  675,- 
000  acres;  tobacco,  12,600,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,663,200  from  14.400  acres.  Tlie  farm  ani- 
mals on  January  1,  1010,  numl>cred  as  follows: 
Horses.  107,000;  mules,  12,000;  dalrv  cows, 
247.000;  other  cattle,  611.000;  sheep,  709.000; 
swine,  338,000.  The  wool  clipped  in  the  State 
in  1000  was  estimated  at  2.698.000  pounds. 

Education.  The  school  attendance  in  1000 
was  188,661.  There  were  4054  male  teachers 
and  4508  female.  The  average  salary  of  the 
teachers  was  $40.19.  The  year  IJKIO  was  nota- 
ble in  the  educational  history  of  the  State 
on  account  of  the  increosc'd  init'resi  aroused 
in  education  by  means  of  campaigns  conducted 
in  many  countieN.  Rural  high  schools  and 
tetter  and  more  attroefive  school  buildings 
have  teen  the  special  objects  towards  wbioh 
these  campaigns  have  been  direcLsl.  About  40,- 
000  volumes  have  Is'en  nd«b*<l  during  the  year 
to  the  small  libraries  in  rural  sdinols.  Two 
m*w  divisions  were  createtl  in  the  State  De- 
portment of  schuols,  the  Diviuiuu  of  High 


Schools  and  tlie  Division  of  Examinations  and 
Institutes.  The  expenditures  for  all  depsri- 
immts  of  education  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$4,360,048. 

Financk  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1007-8  was  $1,688,167.  The  ineome 
for  the  fiscal  year  1008-0  was  $6,026,103  and 
the  expenditures  were  $4,473,432,  leaving  a bal- 
ance at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  iOOH-0 
of  $2,240,918.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue 
were  direct  tax,  $5  on  a thousand,  and  the 
license  tax.  The  chief  disbursements  were  for 
the  State  ofiicials  and  clerks,  the  militia  and 
21  State  institutions,  including  hospitals,  nor- 
mal s<dioo!s,  asylums,  tte  Bfaie  university, 
etc.  Tlic  ab^e  receipts  and  disbursements  in- 
cluded an  item  of  $1,810,000.  which  was  for 
tte  tax  on  public  service  corporations  paid  into 
the  treasury  and  then  refunded  to  oounties, 
districts  and  municipalities. 

PoLiTiCB  AND  OovEBNUENT.  Thc  legislature 
convened  Us  regular  session  on  Januarv  14. 
Govern(>r  Dawson  in  his  message  devoted  con- 
siderable space  to  the  matter  of  revenue  for 
the  State.  Tte  constitution  prohibits  thc  creat- 
ing of  debt  and  the  Governor  pointed  out  that 
thc  business  of  the  State  demanded  more  money 
than  thc  present  revenues  afford.  He  recom- 
mended that  coal,  oil  and  gas  produced  tn  the 
Rtate  bo  taxed  and  that  the  inheritance  tax 
laws  be  amended  so  as  to  produce  revenues  from 
this  source.  He  suggested  that  the  tax  be  regu- 
lated by  the  gross  earnings  from  production. 
Ho  discussed  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
st'Urccs.  public  health,  pollution  of  rivers,  and 
education.  He  indorsed  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  mine  inspection  department  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  taking  into  any  mine  of  Intoxi- 
cating liquors.  He  recommended  the  passing 
of  a local  option  law  and  tte  subroissinn  of  an 
amendment  prohibiting  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors.  For  the  first  time  In  fifty  years  the 
city  of  Charleston  became  wholly  “ dry  ” on 
July  1.  1000.  By  the  refusal  of  the  City 
Council  to  grant  the  renewal  of  liquor  licensee, 
142  saloons  were  closed. 

OniiiB  Events.  On  January  12  on  explosion 
and  fire  in  the  Lick  Branch  Colliery  of  the  Fo- 
cahimtas  Cuiisulidated  C-oal  Company  at  Hunt- 
ington cauM'il  thc  death  of  105  men.  The  ex- 
plusiun  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  tho 
UM*  of  open  lamps  by  new  miiH'rs  who  were 
employed  to  take  the  place  of  thc  51  men 
who  were  killed  in  an  explosion  in  the  same 
opening  on  Docemter  28.  1008.  The  legisla- 
ture orderoil  a rigid  investigation.  The  mine 
was  inspected  by  thc  State  Inspectors  after 
the  first  accident  and  was  pronounced  in  pt*r. 
feet  condition  before  the  owners  were  permitted 
to  resume  work. 

Oi-TirKRBj  Oovemor,  Wm.  E.  Glasscock; 
Secretary  of  State,  Stuart  F.  Reed;  Treasurer, 
E.  L.  Tx)ng:  Auditor,  John  8.  Darst;  Attorney- 
General.  Wm.  G.  Conley;  Superintendent  of 
5?chnols,  M.  F.  Rhawkey;  Com.  of  Agriculture, 
J.  Millan — all  Republicans. 

.TrinriABY.  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  Presi- 
dent. Henry  Brannon,  Rep.;  Associate  Justicea, 
George  Foftenharger,  Rep.;  L.  Judson  Williama, 
Rep.;  Ira  K.  Robinson,  Rep.j  Clerk,  W.  B. 
Mathews,  Rep. 

The  Rtate  TA‘gislature  of  1009  was  composed 
of  24  HepuMicuTiH  and  6 Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  00  Republicans  and  20  Democrats 
in  the  Iloiise.  The  State  representatives  In 
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ConcTf^fi  will  bft  fonnd  in  the  nection  CongrcBB 
of  the  orticlo  UifiTFO)  Statks, 

WHABTOH,  Joeerii.  An  American  iron- 
master and  philanthropiat,  died  January  11, 1900. 
He  was  torn  in  Philadelphia  in  1823.  He  was 
educated  by  private  tutors.  He  was  engaged 
in  various  mercantile  enterprises  until  1853, 
when  he  became  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Zinc 
Co.  For  this  company  he  built,  in  1860,  U»e 
first  successful  spelter  works  in  the  United 
States.  He  purchased,  in  1873,  the  Gap  Nickel 
Mines  in  I^ncaster  county,  Pa.,  and  established 
at  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  first  successful  cobalt 
and  nickel  works  in  America.  Mr.  Wharton 
was  the  largest  individual  pig  iron  manufac- 
turer in  the  United  States.  He  was  president 
ami  director  of  the  Andover  Iron  Co.,  and  a 
director  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  and 
other  large  corporations.  He  founded  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  in  the 
IFnivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  endowed  chairs  in 
Swarthmore  College,  and  waa  identified  with 
other  institutions  of  learning.  He  wrote  many 
treatises  on  the  policy  of  protection,  and  other 
economic  subjects. 

WHEAT.  Tho  wheat  season  of  1908-00 
was  charocteriaed  by  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions in  the  fall  and  early  spring  w'hich  re- 
sulted in  an  unsatisfactory  growth  of  the  young 
crop.  From  all  parts  of  tto  winter  wheat  belt 
the  crop  was  reported  os  short,  thin,  poorly 
rooted  and  oa  not  slooling  timely.  The  pros- 
pects for  a good  yield  were  not  encouraging 
at  any  time  during  the  early  part  of  the  s»*nson. 
In  the  spring  7.2  per  cent,  of  tho  winter 
wheat  area  was  plowed  up  for  oats  and  othe.r 
spring  crops.  Favorable  weather,  however,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season 
brought  out  the  remarkable  recuperative  pf/wers 
of  the  wheat  plant,  the  prospects  for  a good 
crop  brightened  rapidly,  ami  a much  better 
yield  than  had  at  first  been  expected  was  finally 
secured.  In  fact  the  eflect  of  the  good  weather 
largely  discounted  the  reduced  acreage  as  com- 
pared with  the  ye-or  before.  In  many  parts 
of  Europe  a dry  fall,  followed  by  a severe  winter 
and  a late  and  cold  spring,  interfered  greatly 
with  the  growth  of  winter  wheat  and  other 
crops  sown  in  the  fall.  In  Germany  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  area  sown  to  winter  wheat  was  aban- 
doned the  following  spring.  Tlie  total  winter 
wheat  production  of  Europe,  however,  owing 
to  more  favorable  weather  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  growing  season,  was  higher  than 
had  at  first  boon  anticipated,  Lut  in  many 
localities  it  was  not  quite  up  to  normal. 

The  year's  crop  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  published  hy  the  Ih'partment 
of  Agriculture,  was  44Q,300,n6o  huthels  of  win- 
ter wheat  on  28.3.30,000  acres  an<l  290, 823, (KK) 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  on  18,393,000  acres. 
Tto  total  area  was  40,723.000  acres  and  the 
total  production  737,189.000  bushels.  Tlie  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  was  15.8  bushels  for  each 
type  of  wheat.  The  production  of  1909  was 
second  only  to  the  record  crop  of  1901  and 
slightly  above  the  heavy  crop  of  1900.  How- 
ever, owing  to  the  goo<l  price  of  wheat  at  this 
time  tho  total  value  of  the  year's  crop  is  es- 
timaiod  at  about  $725,000,000  on  tho  farm, 
which  e.xceeds  all  previous  values  hy  a con- 
siderablo  sum.  As  compared  with  the  5-year 
average  it  is  greater  hy  more  than  34  per  rent. 
In  comparison  with  the  previous  year  tho  winter 
wheat  area  io  1909  was  about  2,000,000  acres 


smaller  and  the  production  almost  0,000,000 
bushels  larger,  while  the  area  In  spring  wheat 
in  1000  was  a little  over  1,000,000  acres  and 
the  production  over  64,000,000  bushels  larger 
than  in  1908. 

The  fulluwlng  table  shaws  the  acreage,  pro- 
duction and  farm  value  of  the  wheat  crop 
in  some  of  the  leading  wheat-growing  States 
for  1909: 


Winter  Wheat 

State*  Acreaas  Production  Value 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota 

Kansas  5.8<)5.000  »t.47S.OOO  $82,069,000 

Nebraska  2.S50.000  45,690.000  40.576,000 

South  Dakota 

Wnshlnaton  ....  780.000  20.124.000  18,715,000 

IndUna  2.165.000  88.124.000  36.436.000 

Illinois  I.SIO.OOO  81.494.000  82.764.000 

MissouH  1.948,000  28.661.000  29.990.000 

Pennsylvania  ..1.645.000  26.865.000  28.689.000 

Ohio  1,480.000  23.532.000  86.064,000 

Oregon  635,000  11.236,000  10.449.000 

Spring  Wheat 

States  Acreage  Prt>ductlon  Value 

Minnesota  5.600.000  94,080,000  $90,817,000 

North  Dakota..  .6.625,000  90.762.000  83.601.000 

Kansas  150.000  1. 725.000  1.666.000 

Nebraska  290.000  4.060.000  1.613,000 

South  Dakota... 3.37S.000  47.688.000  42.889.000 

Washington  760.000  16,656,000  14,560.000 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri........  ........  

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Oregon  275.000  5.142.000  4,781.000 


Tt  will  })c  noticed  that  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  load  in  tho  total  proiluction  of  spring 
wheat,  and  Kansas  and  Nebraska  In  tho  total 
yield  of  winter  wheat.  In  1908  Indiana  held 
second  place  in  winter  wheat  production  and  Ne- 
braska third. 

Broumhall,  tho  English  authority,  placea  tto 
world’s  wheat  production  for  1900  at  8,340,- 

908.000  bushels,  an  increase  of  more  than 
0 per  cent,  over  1908  and  of  3|  per  cent, 
over  1900,  tto  previous  record  year.  This 
high  total  ia  due  to  the  good  yields  se- 
cured in  every  imMrtant  wheat-growing  coun- 
try of  the  world.  All  tl>ose  countries  ex- 
cept Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
showed  an  increased  ^’eld.  This  same  author- 
ity points  out  that  Russia’s  production  shows 
an  increaae  of  about  30,000,000  bushels  over 
last  year,  and  that  Canada  has  produced  84,* 
000,000  bushels,  and  Alberta,  5,000,000  bushels 
record.  England’s  harvest  of  04,000,000  bushels 
is  the  best  since  1890.  Tho  total  Canadian 
yield,  as  estimated  by  Canadian  officials,  is 

168.386.000  bushels,  and  the  rate  of  yield  21.13 
bushels  per  acre.  The  growing  importance  of 
the  western  Canadian  wheat  region  is  indi- 
cated hy  tho  fact  that  this  year  Manitoba 
produced  45.000,000  bustols,  fiawatehewan.  70,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  Altorta,  6,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  French  crop  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 360.200.000  bushels  which  was 
grown  on  16,236,000  acres. 

WHISKEY.  See  Food  and  Nutbition,  and 
LiqroBs,  Febmentkii  a.no  Distillro. 

WHITEAVES,  Joflcrn  PBimEBiCK.  An  Eng- 
lish patoontologist,  died  .August  8,  1909.  Tic 
WO.S  torn  at  OxWd,  England,  In  18,35.  In  early 
life  he  began  the  study  of  JuraMir  fonsils  of 
Kngland.  In  1861  ho  remove<l  to  Canaria  and 
in  1B0&  became  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
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Nnlurnl  TTistory  of  Montreal.  In  IflTfl  he  be- 
came palaH)nto|oj;i8t  of  the  fleolopipa!  Survey 
of  ('anniln,  a noftition  which  lie  held  up  to  the 
time  of  hii  death.  He  published  more  than 
100  papers  and  reports  on  the  paleontology 
and  KoTilogy  of  Canada. 

WICKE&8HAU,  Ceoror  W.  An  American 
Cabinet  oflleer  and  Attoriiey-Ctenernl  in  Presi- 
dent Taft’a  Cabinet.  He  was  bom  in  Philadel- 

fhia.  After  studying  two  years  at  I^high 

’niversity  for  the  profession  of  civil  engineer 
he  changed  his  mind  and  resolved  to  train  him- 
self for  a business  career.  He  again  changed 
his  purpose  and  entered  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1H80.  He  liegan  to  praetice  in 
Philadelphia,  but  in  1882  removed  to  New  York 
and  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  Strong 
and  Cadwalader.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a 
partner  in  this  firm  and  liecame  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  lawyers  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham  was  active  in  philanthropic  alTnirs  in 
New  York  City  and  was  for  years  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor. 

WIOOINS.  BKNJAMI5  Lawto5.  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  died  June  14,  1000.  He  was  born 
at  Rond  Ridgi-.  S.  C..  in  1801,  and  graduated 
from  the  Uniwrsity  of  the  Rmith  in  1882.  After 
two  years’  post-graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  he  returned  to  the  University  of  the 
Routh  as  associate  professor  of  Creek,  becoming 
later  full  professor.  In  1803  ho  was  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  institution. 

WILDENBRUCH.  Eb5rrt  vox,  A German 
dramatic  poi-t  and  novelist,  died  .Tamiary  XU, 
1009.  He  was  born  at  Beirut,  Ryria,  in  ISd-l. 
For  23  years  he  was  employcil  in  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  and  at  the  same  time,  wrote 
copiously.  In  1807  he  became  privy  councillor 
of  legation.  The  most  successful  of  his  earlier 
dramas  were  Vriter  und  Nohne  (1882);  Dcr 
ilennonite  (1882)  and  Narold  (1882).  A series 
of  historical  plays  la-gan  with  Die  KaroUntfer 
(1882).  Die  Quitzoirs  (1888)  w*ns  a Huhen- 
r.oDcrn  play  which  was  remarkably  successful, 
and  brought  Wildenbruch  into  close  personal 
relationship  with  the  Kaiser.  Following  this 
came  Drr  \eue  Herr  (1801);  Heinrich  und 
Hrinrichz  (irzchlerht  (1805);  B'i71WiaAn 
(1807);  Die  Torhirr  dcr  Kranmuz  (1IM)0); 
Koenig  I/ourin  (1002).  Wildenbruch’s  novels 
and  short  stories  show  great  originality.  Among 
them  are  Dcr  Hrialcr  ron  Tnnagra  ( 1880) ; Dcr 
Aelronom  (1887)  ; Tirpe  irosscr  (1808),  and  Se- 
miramia  (1004).  Among  bis  LiVJcr  und  Gc- 
annge  (1877)  and  Dichtungm  und  HalUidcn 
(1884)  are  many  which  liecamc  widely  popular. 
WILLAMETTE  BIVEB  BRIDGE.  See 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higiier  learning  at  Williamstown,  Maas.,  founded 
in  1703.  Tlie  attendnnee  in  lOOO  was  628,  with 
65  members  of  tbe  fneulty.  AlKUit  60  jx*r  cent, 
of  tbe  students  are  from  New  York.  There  were 
In  the  library  00,200  volumes.  Among  the 
changi's  in  tbe  fneulty  were  tbe  retirement  of 
Professor  L.  W.  Spring  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment. and  Professor  .1.  H.  Hewitt  in  the  (Jreek 
Defmrtment.  (lifts  and  endowments  were  re- 
ceived during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $158,- 
834.  The  emlownii’iit  of  the  college  is  aliout  $1,* 
000,000  mnl  tlie  iinnunl  ineonie  a)>nut  $175,CW0. 
The  president  is  Henry  A.  Garfield. 


WILSON.  ABTTirR.  An  English  shipping 
merrhant.  died  Octolx-r  21,  lOjOO.  He  was  bom 
in  1835  and  was  educated  privately.  As  a boy 
Iio  entered  the  firm  of  Thomas  Wilson  Sons  k 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  at  tlie  lime  of  his  death  and  for 
many  years  preceding  lie  was  rimirman  of  that 
company,  which  controls  the  Wilson  steamship 
lines,  (iutside  of  his  business  interests  Mr. 
Wilson  was  chiefiy  famous  ns  having  tieen  the 
host  of  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
tlie  time  of  the  famous  ** Tranby-Croft  scandal” 
in  1800. 

WILSON,  ArorBTA  Jaxe  (Evaxs).  An 
American  author,  died  May  0,  1000.  She  was 
Ixirn  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  18.36.  Her  first  novel. 
Inez,  was  published  in  18.50,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed bv  lirulah  (1850);  .Waewno  (18C4);  Ht. 
Elmo  (1800);  VnsAft,  (1809);  Infcliec  (1875); 
At  the  Mercy  of  Tibrriua  (1887);  .4  Epeckted 
Hird  (1002);  snd  Devota  (1007).  These  novela 
turgid  and  melodramatic,  and  with  little  liter- 
ary merit,  were  written  with  eonsidernhle  dra- 
matic skill,  and,  especially  the  earlier  ones, 
achieved,  for  the  days  in  which  they  were  pub- 
lished, a remarkably  large  circulation.  St. 
Elmo  and  VnsAlt,  indeed,  Attained  almost  the 
dimensions  of  a national  epidemic.  Miss  Evans 
married,  in  1808,  Dr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  of  Mobile. 
Ala. 

WILSON,  .Taueb.  An  American  public 
ofTieial,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  President 
Tuft’s  Caliinet.  He  was  Imrn  in  Ayrshire.  Scot- 
land, in  1835,  and  in  1852  came,  with  his  par- 
ents, to  the  United  States,  settling  in 
Connecticut.  In  1855  he  went  to  Tama  county, 
Iowa.  He  received  his  education  in  the  pnb 
lie  schools  of  Iowa  and  at  Iowa  C-olIege.  In 
1801  ho  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  a member 
of  the  12th.  13th  and  14th  Assemblies  of  Iowa, 
and  from  1877-83  was  a tnemlter  of  the  Iowa 
Slate  Railway  Commission.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  1873  to  1877  and  from  1883  to 
1885.  From  1800  to  1807  he  was  professor  of 
agriculture  in  tho  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  1807,  and  held  that 
office  during  President  Roosevelt’s  administra- 
tions. He,  with  the  exception  of  Secretary 
Meyer,  was  tbe  only  Cabinet  officer  of  President 
R4K>sevcU's  administration  retained  by  Presiilent 
Taft.  Secretary  Wilson  has  aerv«Hl  a longer 
period  of  time  in  the  Cabinet  than  any  other 
Cabinet  official  in  the  history  of  the  government, 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS.  T1>e  southern 
group  of  tlie  West  India  islands,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain  and  including  Barbados  (a 
separate  colony),  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent.  Gren- 
ada (qq.  V.),  the  Grenadines,  and  Tnbnga  (see 
Tbi.xjiiad).  The  Government  of  the  Winward 
islands  is  composed  of  the  three  colonies  of 
Grenada  (the  seat  of  government),  Rt.  Vincent, 
and  8t.  Lucia,  with  their  dependencies,  the 
grenadines  being  divide*!  between  Grenada  ajid 
Rt.  Vincent.  Each  cnlonv  maintains  its  sep- 
arate institution;  there  is  no  general  legisla- 
tive council,  and  no  common  tariff  or  treasury. 
Each  is  under  an  administration  Mib>rdinate 
to  the  Governor  ( 1000,  Sir  James  Hayes  Sad- 
ler). Tlie  Rt.  Vincent  Legislative  Council  in 
.Tilly  voted  an  annual  contribution  of  about 
one  per  cent,  of  tbe  colony’s  revenue  to  the 
lmp<-rial  Treasury  for  the  support  of  the  navr. 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude  tor  Imperial  pr^ 
tection  and  of  loyalty  to  the  King. 
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WIRELESS  TELEORAFHT  AND  TELE- 
PHONY. The  practical  eflicacy  of  wireless 
communication  was  forcibly  shown  early  in 
inoo,  when  the  ^iiernl  call  of  distress  from 
the  severely  injured  steamer  Republic  was  de- 
tected by  the  //a/fic,  then  seventy  miles  away, 
and  a disostrous  loss  of  life  prevented  by  the 
prompt  assistance  rendered.  This  event  proved 
a great  atimulua  to  the  use  of  wireless  e<|uip- 
ment  on  8hipl>oard.  Exclusive  of  naval  equip- 
ment there  arc  now  nearly  1000  shore  stations 
and  equipped  vessels  operating  in  American 
waters. 

Advances  in  telegraph  sending  apparatus  em- 
ploying arcs  and  high  fr»*qiiency  alU'rnators 
to  pro<liice  Ruatnined  oscillations  in  the  antenna) 
have  considerably  increaseil  the  radiating  [x>wor. 

In  group  frequency  sending  cutlUs  great  im- 
provement has  result<sl  from  Die  excitation  of 
the  antenme  from  siM^cial  500-cycIe  alternators 
through  step-iip-high-vnltage  transformers  in 
place  of  the  usual  00-cycle  circuit  connections, 
^e  aignalR  pro<luced  in  the  rectuving  tele- 
phone by  this  system  have  a pitch  of  500  cycles 
per  second,  to  which  the  ear  is  highly  sen- 
sitive. By  this  arrangement  the  range  of  ef- 
fective transmission  Is  considerably  increasiHl. 

As  a receiving  device  the  string  galvanometer, 
whose  vibrations  are  photograph ienlly  recorded 
on  a moving  strip  of  seiisitired  paper,  has 
proved  very  clTc*ctive  in  increasing  the  speed 
of  operation. 

Oreat  Mireess  has  attende<l  the  experiments 
of  Messrs.  Ihdlini  and  Tosi,  W’ho  have  devised 
a directive  system  employing  two  aerials  set 
at  right  angles  in  conneetion  with  a radio- 
goniometro  in  the  station.  In  l>oth  sending 
and  receiving  they  have  been  able  to  cut  off 
ail  rofliation  except  that  in  a very  small  angle. 
Much  work  has  l>ecn  done  to  reduce  certain  ele- 
ments of  wireless  eommuniention  to  an  accurate 
scientific  basis.  Precise  methods  of  wave-length 
and  frequency  measurement  have  !)cen  intro- 
duced and  have  proven  very  elTective  in  reduc- 
ing interference.  Practical  methods  of  calcu- 
lating the  frequeneies  of  antenme  with  primary 
and  secondary  paths  Imve  Immuj  worketl  out. 

The  French  government  has  !)ogun  the  instal- 
lation of  a military  station  in  cemnection  with 
the  Eilfel  tower.  The  equipment  is  to  have  a 
capacity  of  100  horse-power  and  the  anteimro 
will  reach  to  the  great  height  of  085  feet.  It 
is  expected  that  very  long  transmission  dis- 
tances may  bo  si'cured  with  this  btation.  In 
addition  tlie  French  grAcrnment  is  engaged  in 
the  establishment  of  a complete  system  of  wire- 
less stations  covering  the  entire  country,  which 
will  Iw  operated  in  connection  with  its  |)ostal 
service. 

Wireless  telephony  has  not  emerged  from  the 
state  of  preliminary  experimentation.  Experi- 
ments have  been  c(*ndueted  by  the  French  navy 
with  apparatus  containing  a nunilwr  of  enclosed 
arcs  connected  in  series  and  lairning  a sp^-cial 
form  of  electro<le.  Oflieial  tests  on  the  MHi- 
terram'an  were  successful  at  a distance  of  104 
miles  l^etween  stati«>ns.  Majorana.  an  Italian 
experimtmtor,  has  ma<le  a very  elTeetive  com- 
bination of  a new  tyj»e  of  transmitter  known 
as  the  hydraulic  microphone  with  a iHilorneter 
or  an  audion  as  n receiver.  With  this  <'<iuip- 
ment  Mi«*essful  transinis^ion  was  secured  from 
Uonie  to  Sicily,  a distance  of  2.")0  miles.  Sec 
United  8tati:8,  section  .Vary. 


WISCONSIN.  One  of  the  North  Central 
Division  of  the  United  States.  Its  area  is  5(1,- 
(Mifl  square  miles.  The  population  in  1909,  ac- 
cording to  a Federal  estimate  made  in  that 
year  was,  2,356,874. 

Mineral  Pbodtjctiox.  The  State  is  not  nota- 
ble for  its  mineral  productions,  and  the  most 
valuable  single  product  is  stone,  llie  products 
of  stone  in  1908  were  valued  at  $2,850,920,  as 
compared  with  $2,402,141  in  1907.  The  State 
is  a large  producer  of  mineral  water,  and  in 
1908  there  were  produced  6,084,571  gallons, 
valued  at  $1,413,107,  as  compared  w’ith  a prod- 
uct in  1907  of  6,839,210  gallons,  with  a value 
of  $1,526,703.  liie  clay  products  are  also  of 
importance.  Tliese  in  1908  were  valued  at 
$958,395,  AS  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
product  of  1907  ot  $1,127,819.  Large  quantities 
of  zinc  are  produced  in  the  State  and  this  prod- 
uct in  1908  was  valued  at  $1.64R/>72,  as  c(>m- 
pared  with  a value  for  the  product  of  1907  of 
$1,802,214.  The  Stale  produced  in  1908  733.- 
003  tons  of  iron  ore,  os  compared  with  838.744 
tons  in  1907.  A small  quantity  of  coke  is  pro- 
duced and  the  prrKluetion  of  lime  is  consider- 
able. Other  important  mineral  products  are 
lead,  sand  and  gravel,  cement,  graphite,  metal- 
lic paint,  pig  iron,  and  crystalline  quartz.  The 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in 
1908  was  $11,052,151,  an  compare<l  with  a value 
of  the  product  in  1907  of  $13,832,395. 

AoBirri.TrRE  and  Stock  Raising.  Tlie  acre- 
age, pixHluction,  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909,  according  to  figures 
of  the  Ignited  States  Dt'partment  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  .50,589,000  bushels,  val- 

ueil  at  $30,353,000.  from  1,533,000  acres;  win- 
ter wheat,  1.204.000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,156,- 
000.  from  69,000  acres;  spring  wheat.  2,280.000 
bushels,  valued  at  $2,189,900,  from  120,000 
acres;  oats,  79,800.000  busliels,  valued  at 
$31,122,000,  from  2,280.000  acres;  barley. 
24.248,000  bushels,  valued  at  $13,579,000, 
from  868.000  acres;  rye,  4,727.000  bushels, 
valued  at  $3,214,000,  from  290,000  acres; 
buckwheat,  221.000  bushels,  valued  at  $172,- 
000.  from  18,000  acres;  flaxs4N>d,  200,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $.392,000,  from  20,000  acres; 
potoUies,  26.724,000  bushels,  valued  at  $10,1.55,- 
000,  from  262.(MM)  acres;  hay,  3.025,000  Urns, 
valued  at  $34,800,000,  from  2..369.000  acres;  to- 
bacco, 37.170.000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,419,640, 
from  31,500  acres.  The  farm  animals  of  the 
State  on  January  1,  1910,  were  estimated  as 
follows:  Horws,  669.000;  mules.  6000;  dairy 

cows,  1,506,000;  other  cattle,  1,081,000;  sheip, 
1.034.0(H);  swine,  1.651.(H)0.  The  wool  elipi^tl 
in  the  State  in  1900  was  estimated  at  6,679,360 
pounds. 

FiRiiEBrefl.  The  value  of  the  products  of  tho 
fisheries  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Do- 
eeml>er  31.  1908,  was  $1,067,170.  Of  tliese  prod- 
ucts the  most  important  in  point  of  value  was 
trout,  of  which  4,710.100  pounds,  valued  at 
$346,360.  were  taken.  Next  were  herring,  12,- 
123,900  pounds,  valued  at  $322,430.  Butralo,  to 
tho  value  of  $103,480;  whitefish,  $,56,320;  yel- 
low perch.  $54,730;  pike  and  pickerel,  $22.6(M); 
and  crawfish,  $13,930,  were  among  the  other 
imfkortant  fish  taken  in  considerable  quantities. 
There  were  1120  inclcpendent  fishermen  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  State  and  891  wage- 
earning  fishermen  employed.  The  nninlM-r  of 
vesK«'U  engaged  was  89,  valued  at  $194,101. 

EiiUCiwTlON.  The  school  attendance  in  1909 
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wan  400,554.  The  male  trachera  ntimbered 
1700,  ami  the  female  teachers  12,K7H.  Tlie 
averaffo  monthly  salary  of  male  U'achers  waa 
$88.22  and  of  female  teachers  $40.03.  The 
total  expenditures  for  education  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $11,223,202. 

CuaEiTlEB  AND  CooBECTioNS.  Tlicro  are  ten 
institutions  under  the  administration  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control.  These  are  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Northern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  School  for  the  Deaf.  School  for 
the  Blind,  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  State 
Prison,  S^te  Public  School,  Homo  fur  Feeble* 
Minded,  Wisconsin  State  Reformatory,  and  the 
Wisconsin  State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium.  The 
total  number  of  inmates  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions on  November  1,  1009,  was  4055.  At 
the  same  date  there  were  6528  insane  persons 
under  public  esre.  The  Wisconsin  system  of 
caring  u>r  the  insane  is  dilTercnt  from  the  sys* 
tom  of  any  other  State,  inasmuch  as  it  sepa* 
rates  the  chronic  from  the  acute  insane.  There 
are  In  the  two  hospitals  for  the  insane  about 
1300  inmates,  and  of  that  number  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  are  chronic  |>atients.  All 
chronic  patients  are  transferred  to  county  asy* 
luros  as  soon  as  it  has  Imth  determimMl  that 
they  are  chronic.  The  expt'iiditures  for  the  va* 
rious  State  institutions  for  the  year  ending 
Juno  30,  1009,  was  $1,373,490. 

Poi.rrica  and  Oovebnment.  The  legislature 
met  in  regular  session  on  .lanuary  14.  Resolu- 
tions were  at  once  introduced  in  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  calling  for  investigation  of 
the  manner,  means,  and  methods  bv  which  the 
primary  campaign  and  election  of  1008  were 
conducted.  The  resolution  was  understood  to  bo 
directed  against  Senator  Isaac  Stephenson,  who 
won  the  Republican  nomination  for  ref^lection 
after  a close  contest.  The  biennial  message  of 
Governor  Davidson  contained  r<K?ommendation 
for  a new  mode  of  taxing  personal  property, 
Iqx  an  amendment  of  the  inheritance  tax,  and 
for  other  amendments  to  the  laws  in  regard  to 
taxation.  Ho  recommended  a change  in  the 

ftiiblic  utility  law  to  permit  various  minor  priv- 
Icgcs  to  the  public,  and  another  amendment  to 
limit  the  right  of  the  railroads  to  raise  rates. 
He  advocated  also  the  placing  of  telephone  com- 
panies under  the  stocK  and  bond  law,  which 
requires  the  rate  commission  to  approve  any 
proposed  issue  of  securities.  He  urged  the 
placing  of  a limit  in  the  amount  which  may  be 
spent  by  a candidate  in  seeking  oHlce.  and  the 
devising  of  some  plan  by  which  meniU^rs  of  one 
party  cannot  invade  the  primary  of  the  other 
party  and  control  the  nomination.  He  recom- 
mended the  safeguarding  of  deposits  in  trust 
companies  to  the  same  extent  as  prevails  In 
savings  banks,  and  requiring  that  bank  direc- 
tors 1^  holders  of  a substantial  amount  of  stock 
in  their  respective  banks.  Ho  advocated  steps 
to  minimiro  the  destruction  of  forests  by  Arc, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  some  policy  of  refor- 
estation. He  advocated  a aystem  of  industrial 
arbitration  providing  a State  bcfard  to  take  all 
evidence  in  labor  disputes  and  make  its  findings 
public.  In  view  of  the  new  $n.0(>0.0(J0  capitol, 
be  urged  conservatism  in  exwnditure. 

The  legislature  adjourned  nefore  giving  final 
conhideration  to  the  most  impf.rtant  measures 
before  it.  lioving  by  joint  resolution  referred 
these  subjects  to  special  legislative  committees 
which  were  to  rc|M»rt  at  a sfH»eial  session.  The 
subjects  referred  to  special  legislative  commit- 


tees were:  Workmen’s  compensation  and  In* 

dustrial  insurartce;  Imnk  guaranty;  State  roo- 
trol  of  water  power,  laws  relating  to  forestry, 
conservation,  etc.;  highway  legislation;  the  cor- 
relation of  the  educational  forces  of  the  State; 
and  a State  income  tax. 

All  of  these  committees  mode  extensive  io- 
vestigations,  some  of  the  committees  going  to 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittees were  appointed  upon  the  theory  that 
early  in  the  year  1010  a special  session  of  the 
legislature  would  be  called  to  take  up  these 
suujects.  It  was  also  contemplated  tnst  an 
important  constitutional  provision  permitting 
tlie  appropriation  of  moneys  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring,  preaerving,  and  developing  the 
water  powers  and  forests  of  the  State  should 
be  considered  at  the  special  session,  and  for 
this  reason  this  amendment  failed  of  adoption. 

The  election  of  Senator  Stephenson  by  the 
legislature  was  brought  about  only  after  a pro- 
tracted struggle  which  lasted  from  January  23 
until  March  4.  Senator  Stephenson  received 
the  Republican  nomination  at  the  primaries, 
but  his  election  was  opposed  on  the  plea  that 
it  should  be  delayed  until  the  joint  legislative 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  the  charges  of  corruption  in 
the  election  had  made  its  report.  His  election, 
however,  was  accomplished  prior  to  the  making 
of  such  a report.  The  primary  election  law  of 
Wisconsin  requires  the  publication  of  campaign 
expenditures  within  thirty  days  after  election. 
All  the  other  candidates  made  public  their  ex- 
penditures shortly  after  the  primaries.  Mr. 
Dtephenson  refusra  to  make  public  his  expen- 
ditures on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so  until  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  his  election  by  the  legislature.  Ho  denied 
that  he  had  spent  money  for  corrupt  purposes, 
although  he  was  reported  to  have  expended 
more  than  $100,000  in  the  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  his  nomination.  At  the  first  roll  call 
in  the  legislature  only  63  votes  could  be  mus- 
tered for  Senator  St^henson,  the  number 
needed  to  elect  being  67.  For  22  ballots  the 
vote  remained  the  same,  but  on  the  23d  ballot 
ho  received  a sufficient  number  of  votes  to  in- 
sure his  election.  The  report  of  the  legislative 
committee  in  effect  exonerated  Senator  Steph- 
enson of  corrupt  practices.  On  March  31  the 
State  Senate  defeated  the  proposed  bill  for  local 
option  by  a vote  of  17  to  11.  At  an  election 
held  on  April  6,  in  which  nearly  200  cities  and 
towns  voted  on  the  no-license  question,  the  li- 
cense advocates  won  a sweeping'  victory,  carry- 
ing nearly  all  the  important  towns  which  voted, 
among  them  Appleton,  Beloit,  and  Sparta.  On 
April  28  the  woman's  suffrage  bill,  which  had 
passed  the  Senate,  was  killed  in  the  Assembly 
after  a long  debate  by  a vote  of  63  to  34.  6ee 
Eux'tobal  Reform. 

OFFtcEBB:  Governor,  J.  O.  Davidson;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John  Strange;  Secretary  of 
State,  James  A.  Frear;  Treasurer,  Andrew  H. 
Dahl;  Attorney-General,  Frank  L Gilbert;  Su- 
perintendent of  Education,  C.  P.  Carv;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  George  E.  Beedle — all  Re- 
publicans. 

Ji'DK’tABT.  Supremo  Court:  Chief  Justice, 

John  B.  Winslow.  Dcm.;  Associate  .Tustieea, 
William  H.  Tienltn,  D<‘m.;  R.  G.  Siebeckcr, 
Dt‘m.;  .1.  E.  Dotlge,  Dem.;  Roujet  D.  Marshall. 
Rep,;  J.  C.  Kerwin.  Rep.;  John  Darnea,  Dem.; 
Clerk,  Clarence  Kellogg,  Rep. 
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Th«  of  1000  was  eompoacd 

of  2H  Uopublicant.  4 Democrata,  and  1 Social 
Democrat  in  tlie  Srnaie,  and  BO  Hepublicana, 
17  Democrats,  and  3 Social  DemocraU  in  the 
Assembly.  The  State  representatives  in  Con* 

fTcss  will  be  found  in  the  section  Congrt$9  in 
he  article  Uxitkd  States. 

WISCONSIN,  UrrtvEBSiTT  or.  An  institu* 
tion  of  higher  learning  at  Madison,  Wla., 
founded  in  1B4B.  The  attendance  in  1008«0  was 
4521,  and  tl>e  faculty  numbered  807.  There 
were  in  the  general  library,  110,044  volumes.  In 
the  law  library  15,036,  and  in  the  agricultural 
library  about  10.000,  making  a total  of  144,- 
080.  Additions  were  made  to  the  trust  fund 
during  the  year.  Among  the  changes  made  in 
the  Tniversity  administration  during  the  year 
was  the  transfer  of  the  department  of  home 
economics  from  the  college  of  letters  and 
science  to  the  college  of  agriculture.  A middle 
course  in  agriculture  extending  over  two 
years  has  b^n  established,  also  a course 
in  chemistry  extending  over  four  years,  and 
a course  in  mining  engineering  extending 
over  four  years.  There  has  also  been  established 
a course  /or  the  training  of  teachers.  The  Uni- 
versity comprises  the  college  of  letters  and 
science,  college  of  engineering,  college  of  agri- 
culture. graduate  school,  college  of  law,  school 
of  music,  course  in  pharmacy,  college  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  courses  mention^  above.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  a correspondence  course  Is  main- 
tained with  a registration  of  about  1500.  Sum- 
mer sessions  are  held  each  year,  and  over  1000 
students  are  usually  in  attendance.  The  in- 
come of  the  University  is  over  $1,000,000,  prae- 
ticallv  all  of  which  is  received  from  the  ntate 
and  from  the  United  States  government.  The 
President  is  C.  R.  Van  Hise. 

WITHROW,  .Toh!T  Liitobat.  An  American 
Congregational  clergyman,  died  September  25, 
1009.  lie  was  born  in  Coatesville,  Pa.,  in  1837, 
and  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in 
IHOO.  He  then  devoted  three  years  to  the  study 
of  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1803  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  Philadelphia.  After  pas- 
torates in  churches  In  Ahington,  Pa.,  Philadel- 
phia and  Indianapolis,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Park  Street  Church,  In  Boston,  in  1876.  After 
ten  years’  service  here  he  received  and  accepted 
a call  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Chicago,  in  1887.  He  returned,  however,  to 
the  Park  Street  Church  in  1898,  and  was  Us 
pastor  until  his  death. 

WOMAN’S  COLLSaS  OF  BALTIHOIUS. 
An  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
at  Baltimore.  Md.,  founded  in  1888.  The  at- 
tendance in  1900  was  3G6  students,  and  28  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  There  were  in  tl>e  library 
12,000  volumes.  In  1900  Dr.  L.  A.  Blue  was 
appointed  professor  of  education;  R.  M.  Gay 
associate  professor  of  English;  Miss  Lula  Joslin 
instructor  in  physics;  Miss  Mabel  Bishop  assist- 
ant in  physiology,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Ootch 
assistant  in  chemistry.  The  productive  funds 
of  the  college  amount  to  about  $800,000.  and 
the  total  income  to  $115,000.  The  president  is 
Eugene  A.  Noble,  S.  T.  D. 

WOMAN  SUFFBAOB.  In  oil  countries 
for  which  reports  were  availabic  the  suffrage 
moverm'nt  in  l!)09  showed  increase<l  numbers 
and  inlliN'nee.  Vigorous  campaigns  were  carried 
on  in  Great  Britain,  the  Uoitod  States,  South 


Africa  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  There  were, 
however,  no  actual  achievements  in  the  matter  of 
legislation  at  all  comparable  to  those  of  the 
three  preceding  years,  the  grant  of  the  suffrage 
to  women  in  Finland  (1900),  in  Norway  (1907) 
and  in  Victoria,  Australia  (1908). 

United  States.  In  four  States  of  the 
United  States,  namely,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah  and  Idaho,  women  are  admitted  to  the 
suffrage  in  all  elections.  They  may  vote  in 
school  elections  in  twenty-nine  States,  Including 
the  four  already  named  and  Arizona,  Connec- 
ticut, Delaware,  Florida.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  hfississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  ^uth  Da- 
kota, Vermont,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  In 
Kansas,  besides  tlie  school  suffrage  women  may 
vote  in  municipal  elections  and  on  tl»e  ques- 
tion of  bond  issues.  In  Montana,  Louisiana 
and  Michigan  women  tax  payers  may  vote  on 
questions  of  taxation.  In  New  York,  women 
having  property  “assessed  upon  the  last  pre- 
ceding assessment  roll  “ of  the  village  may  vote 
on  a proposal  to  raise  money  by  tax  or  assess- 
ment. In  Minnesota,  women  may  vote  for  li- 
brary trustees.  Such  was  the  status  of  womsn 
suffrage  in  the  United  States  in  1909.  Though 
nothing  was  accomplislifKi  during  the  year  to 
far  as  actual  legislation  was  concerned  it  was 
a year  of  unpre<^ented  activity  and  of  greatly 
increased  interest  in  the  movement  throughout 
the  entire  country.  The  meetings  were  too 
numerous  to  chronicle.  The  amount  of  spaoe 
given  to  the  discussion  in  the  preu  and  the 
amount  of  controversial  literature  publish^ 
waa  unequaled.  By  tlie  end  of  1009  campaigna 
for  the  submission  to  popular  vote  In  1910  of 
the  question  of  amending  the  oonstitution  to 
provide  for  universal  suffrage  were  suocessfully 
carried  out  in  four  Rtates,  namely,  Washington, 
South  Dakota.  Oklahoma  and  Oregon.  The  41st 
annual  convention  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  held  at  Seattle, 
Washington,  July  1-6,  1909.  Reports  of  prog- 
ress  of  the  movement  were  read  for  the  different 
States.  Although  the  suffrage  bills  introduced 
into  the  State  legislatures  in  1900  were  rejected 
or  shelved  there  were  more  spirited  hearings  and 
a greater  degree  of  interest  than  in  previous 
years.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
appointed  for  April  14-10,  1010,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  ^ 

Gbeat  BarTAiN.  In  Great  Britain  women 
may  vote  for  all  officers  except  Members  of 
Parliament.  When  the  Liberal  Ministry  came 
into  power  in  1006  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment had  attained  a high  degree  of  influence. 
The  members  of  the  National  Union  of  Women’s 
Suffrage  Societies  had  greatly  increased  in  re- 
cent years.  Moreover  through  such  important 
bodies  aa  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation,  the 
Primrose  League  and  the  temperance  societies, 
women  had  taken  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs  and  shown  In  many  instances  that  their 
influence  must  be  reckoned  with.  The  Prime 
Minister,  the  late  Campbell-Bannerman,  was  an 
avowed  supporter  of  woman  suffrage.  The  In- 
fluence of  women  on  Parliament  was  illustrate 
in  1908,  when  the  clause  of  the  Licensing  bill 
excluding  women  from  employment  at  the  bam 
or  in  tlie  olTieos  of  public  houses  was  with- 
drawn in  the  House  of  ('ommnns  liefore  it  was 
WQt  to  the  Lords,  who,  as  will  lie  rememljored. 
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rejoctpd  the  bill.  The  Lilx*rnl  Minlutry  pb*dp<*d 
itoclf  tn  A mcaflurp  nf  woman  HUfTrnf'p,  hut  only 
in  connection  with  a fp'ncrnl  pro^amme  of 
electoral  reform  at  a later  date.  They  turned 
a deaf  ear  to  the  immediate  di-manda  of  “votes 
for  women.”  of  the  numerous  petitioners  and 
agitators  who  beset  tlK^m  in  11>0H  and  1009. 
Mr.  Asquith  not  only  paid  no  attention  to  the 
importunities  of  the  unruly  sufTragettes.  hut 
refused  to  receive  the  rcpresentati%*es  of  the 
law*abiding  suffrage  societies.  No  practical 
result,  so  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned, 
was  attained  by  the  numerous  disorderly  meet- 
ings and  atternpts  to  waylay  public  men  and 
interrupt  pnhlic  business  in  190R  and  1900, 
Great  Britain  continued  in  1909  to  l>e  the  storm 
centre.  The  militant  element  pursued  their 
tactics  of  harrassing  the  memlters  of  the  Cabinet 
and  of  interrupting  speakers  on  public  plat- 
forms. As  in  the  previous  year  a great  many 
arrests  were  made.  While  in  prison  a number 
of  these  women  refused  food  except  undi'r  the 
compulsion  of  the  prison  authorities.  These 
and  similiar  tactics  continued  to  keep  the  sub- 
iect  l)eforo  the  public,  and  to  that  extent  real- 
ized the  purpose  of  the  agitators.  For  some 
typical  instances  of  the  policy  of  tlie  militant 
suffragists  in  1909,  see  Gbeat  Britain,  para- 
graphs in  //isfory.  The  chief  organization  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Union  of  Women  Suffrage  So- 
cieties, has  stemlily  opposed  those  violent  meth- 
ods. Us  presiilent.  Mrs.  Millicent  Fawcett,  at  (he 
meeting  of  the  International  Woman  Sulfriige 
Alliance,  April  20-May  1,  declareil;  “Opinions 
greatly  differ  in  Suffrage  circles  as  to  the  ef- 
fect proiluced  on  the  Suffrage  cause  by  whnt  are 
known  as  'militant*  tactics.  It  is  difliciilt  for 
one  who  is  completely  identified  with  constitu- 
tional methods  to  judge  aright  the  total  result 
of  unconstitutional  forms  of  agitation.  That 
the  'militants’  have  been  courageous  and  self- 
sacrificing  no  one  denies.  Tliat  they  have  pro- 
voked discussion  and  aroused  attention  is 
equally  obvious,  and  from  these  our  cause  al- 
ways stands  to  gain.  On  the  otlier  hand,  many 
of  us  feel  a profound  conviction  which  experi- 
ence only  strengthens,  that  women  are  adopting 
a mistaken  course  in  appt'nling  to  violence. 
Our  business  as  women  asking  for  justice  is 
not  to  rely  upon  physical  force  hut  in  the 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice.  I.aw- 
oi>iding  metho<ls  alienate  no  one,  while  methods 
of  violence  and  disonler  create  anti-SufTrsgists 
by  the  hundre<l.”  The  Union  issued  public 
statements  in  Octolier  condemning  the  resort  to 
violence  in  political  propagnndism.  In  Feb- 
ruary on  the  assembling  of  Parliament  a uni- 
versal Adult  Suffrage  hill  was  introduced,  and 
came  up  for  its  second  rending  on  March  19, 
but  as  its  introducer  pledged  himself  not  to 
proceed  further  with  it,  comparatively  little 
interest  was  shown,  and  it  passeil  by  a majority 
of  only  35  as  against  the  majority  of  170  given 
to  the  bill  of  19U8. 

Othcb  Coi’.NTBiM.  Women  have  the  full  suf- 
frage in  the  (.'omnionwealth  of  Australia,  ami  are 
eligible  to  ofliee.  Since  1908  when  Victoria  ac- 
corded them  the  suffrage  in  state  elections,  they 
have  the  full  suffrage  in  all  the  Australian 
states.  Tlioy  also  have  the  full  suffrage  in 
New  Zealand.  Norway,  and  Finland.  Norway’s 
law  dates  from  19fl7,  when  full  parliaiiM'nta’ry 
suffrage  was  hestowe<l  on  women  who  already 
hatl  municipal  suirnige.  Finland,  by  the  law  nV 
19U0,  gave  the  full  nutiunul  sulfragc  and  made 


them  eligible  to  nflice.  including  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. They  have  the  municipal  stiffrage  in 
Iceland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  several  of  the 
Canadian  provinces.  In  France  women  engaged 
in  commerce  may  vote  for  the  Judges  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  and  mav  serve  as  Judges. 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY.  The  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  1.4'ague  held  its  second 
convention  at  Chicago  during  the  week  of  Sep- 
lemlier  27.  There  were  71  delegates  present, 
representing  the  organized  women  in  such  widely 
scatteml  cities  as  Boston,  New  York,  Rochester, 
St.  Ixiuis,  Springfield,  III.,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City, 
I>enver.  and  San  Francisco.  Delegates  wore  sent 
from  the  British  Women’s  Trade  I'nions  I.eagTie 
and  the  German  Union  of  Female  Mercantile 
Rmptov’ces,  the  latter  a union  of  25,090  clerks, 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers.  After  many 
most  lively  discussions  the  convention  adopted 
the  following  legislative  programme,  which  sets 
a standard  for  the  demands  of  women  workers 
upon  State  legislatures:  The  eight-hour  day; 

elimination  of  night  work;  protected  ma- 
cliinery,  sanitary  workshops;  separate  toilet 
rooms;  seats  for  women  and  permission  for 
their  use  when  the  work  allows;  pensions  for 
working  mothers  during  the  lying-in  period;  an 
increase^  numlier  of  women  factory  inspectors, 
based  on  the  percentage  of  women  workers;  the 
appointment  of  women  physicians  as  health  in- 
spectors of  factories  and  workshops  where 
women  and  children  arc  cmployiHl;  and  a legal 
minimum  wage  in  sweated  trades.  The  con- 
vention adopted  a resolution  favoring  woman- 
suffrage.  but  with  the  demand  that  woman 
suffragists  join  in  the  campsign  for  further 
legislative  protection  of  female  workers.  Some 
of  the  ofheera  of  this  I^gue  took  a leading 
part  In  the  strike  of  the  shirt-waist  makers  in 
New  York.  See  Stbikks  a8D  I>X”KorT8. 

LEQiSLATiO!f.  Tlic  following  is  a brief  sum- 
mary of  the  legislation  passed  in  1900  affecting 
women  in  industry.  Arizona  set  the  very  high 
standard  of  an  H-hour  day  and  a 48-hour  week 
for  women  of  all  ages,  with  heavy  fine  upon  em- 
ployers for  violation.  Michigan  fixed  a 10-hour 
day  and  54-hour  week,  except  during  the  can- 
ning season,  for  all  women  and  Ixiys  and  girls 
under  18.  Missouri  provideil  a 54-hour  week 
for  all  women;  Khoac  Island,  a lOhour  day 
and  a 5(l-hnur  week,  in  all  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  establishments,  for  all  women  and 
la>ys  under  16.  Massachusetts  provided  similar 
hours  for  all  girls  and  boys  under  18  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  estnhlislimcnta, 
and  58  hours  per  week,  for  all  girls  and  Imya  in 
mercantile  establishments.  ^linnesota  restricted 
hours  to  68  per  week  for  all  women  in  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  employments ; New 
Hampshire  to  9 hours  and  40  minutes  per  day. 
and  58  hours  per  week,  for  all  women  and  boys 
under  18  in  manufacturing;  Maine,  to  10  hours 
per  day  and  58  per  week  for  all  girls  under 
18  ami  }>oy8  under  10;  and  Connecticut  to  10 
hours  per  day  and  58  hours  per  week  for  all 
persons  under  16,  in  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  A 10-hnur  day  and  a GO-hour 
week  were  r^njiiired  in  Indiana,  for  hoys  under 
16  and  girls  under  18  in  all  industrial  pursuits; 
In  I^uisians.  for  boys  under  18  and  all  women 
in  unhealthfiil  or  dangerous  occupations;  in 
Nebraska,  for  all  women  in  all  industrial  pur- 
suits; in  New  York  for  all  women  in  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  for  women  of  ages  16 
to  21  in  mercantile  establishments,  except  from 
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Dcc^mbor  15  to  Jnmiiiry  1;  In  Oregon  for  alt 
agf*a  and  all  induAtrial  piirRiiitft;  in  Smith  ('aro- 
liiia,  for  all  o|)crntive8  in  cotton  and  woolen 
mills.  In  every  ca»e  penalties  were  provided 
for  violations,  in  most  cases  these  penalties  be- 
ing  adequate;  moreover,  tl»c  fact  of  employment 
during  forbidden  hours  or  during  hours  not 
included  in  the  schedule  required  to  l>e  posted 
daily,  was  in  many  cases  sulTicient  evidence  to 
convict. 

Gbeat  Britaiiv.  There  is  an  undoubted  tend- 
ency toward  better  and  more  extensive  organixa* 
lion  among  women  workers.  This  is  especially 
true  in  Germany,  the  Vnite<l  States,  Australia 
and  Great  Britain.  The  British  Women’s  Trade- 
Union  Ijeague,  which  held  its  sessions  at  Ipswich 
in  Septemlier  (see  Tbadk  claims  2.50,- 

(KK)  affiliated  memlters  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Al>out  flO  per  cent,  of  these  are  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  the  LAncashire  district,  and  they 
together  constitute  over  8 per  cent,  of  English 
trade  unionists.  This  movemt‘nt  in  England  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  woman  suffrage 
movement,  each  furthers  the  other  l>oth  directly 
by  active  propaganda,  and  indirectly  by  stimu- 
lating class  consciousness.  It  is  significant 
that  women  were  this  year  admitted  as  delegates 
to  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  and  that  English 
trade  unions  strongly  favor  the  unionization  of 
women  workers.  The  effect  on  English  |>olitics, 
should  the  woman-suffrage  agitation  sueceetl, 
would  be  momentous,  considering  the  Socialistic 
tendencies  of  the  English  labor  vote. 

A notalde  achievement  in  the  way  of  protec- 
tive legislation,  was  the  passage  by  Parliament 
of  the  Trade  Boards  hill,  popularly  calU^l  the 
Sweated  Industries  bill.  This  provi<les  ma- 
chinery for  the  fixing  of  the  maximum  numlier 
of  hours  and  the  minimum  time  and  piece  wages 
in  the  tailoring,  chainmaking,  laco  finishing  and 
cArd'lKMird  1k)x  making  industries.  lender  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  employers 
In  each  of  these  industries  shall  join  in  choos- 
ing representatives  to  a trade  lioard;  the  em- 
ployees shall  choose  an  equal  number;  and  these, 
with  an  independent  chairman,  shall  have 
power  to  determine  maximum  hours  and  mini- 
mum wages.  Violation  is  made  puniahablo  by 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

OERUANr.  The  Industrial  Amendment  act, 
passed  early  in  the  year,  re<luced  the  weekly 
maximum  number  of  hours  for  women  from  05 
to  68;  extended  by  one  hour  the  period  during 
which  night  work  is  prohibited;  prnvidetl  that 
after  each  day’s  work  eleven  hours  of  rest  must 
elapse.  The  act  applies  also  to  all  workers  of 
both  sexes  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  the  Saturday  half-holiilay. 

WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  GENh^Ai.  Fkderatiojt  or. 
An  organization  found<Hl  in  I8P2.  It  is 
compose<l  of  individual  clubs  in  State  and 
Territorial  federation,  and  there  are  afTiIi- 
ttted  organizations  with  large  memltership 
lists.  There  are  in  the  l.’nited  States 
almut  4500  Women’s  Clubs  affiliated  with 
the  General  Feilerntion.  The  memlw-rship  is 
about  500,000.  Clubs  applying  for  momlM»rship 
must  contain  no  sectarian  or  political  test  in 
their  constitution,  the  object  lieing  scKial, 
literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  culture.  The  of- 
ficers in  1001),  were  as  follows;  Presi«!ent,  Mrs. 
Philip  M.  Moore;  first  vioc-president,  Mrs. 
Josiah  Evans  ('owles;  m*cond  vic<’-pre«ldent.  Mrs. 
John  Dickinson  Sherman;  reetirdiiig  secrefnry, 
Mrs.  Henry  II.  Dawson;  corrcsj»onJing  secretary, 


Mrs.  Frank  K.  Shiek;  treasurer,  Mrs.  George  O. 
Welch,  and  auditor,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Blnnkenhurg. 

WOODWARD,  David  A.  An  American  e<lii- 
cator  and  artist,  die<l  November  29,  1909.  He 
was  born  in  1823  in  Philadelphia.  While  still 
a young  man  he  went  to  Baltimore  where  he 
was  plneed  in  charge  of  the  Maryland  Institute, 
where  he  remaineil  for  25  years.  He  discovered 
the  solar  print  method  of  j>orlraiture.  and  in 
his  later  years  devo(e<l  himself  to  portrait  paint- 
ing. He  was  said  to  l>e  the  oldest  Mason  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  having  joined  that  body  in 
1847. 

WOOL.  See  Stock  Raisiko,  and  the  articles 
on  the  States. 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION.  See  Em- 
ployers* Liability  and  Labor  Lecislatiox. 

WORTHINGTON,  Hexbt  C.  An  American 
soldier  and  public  ofllciiil.  died  July  29.  1909. 
He  was  born  in  (^umlx'rland,  Md.,  in  1828,  and 
after  studying  law  removed  to  California.  He 
was  successively  a memlier  of  the  California 
lA'gislature,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Nevada, 
CVillector  of  the  Port  of  Charleston,  iS.  C..  Min- 
ister to  Uruguay,  Judge  of  a Unitetl  States 
Court,  and  major-general  of  militia.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln,  and  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  pallbearers  at  the  latter’s 
funeral. 

WRESTLING.  In  professional  wrestling 
circles,  the  chief  contest  of  1909  was  that  l>e- 
tw<><*n  Frank  Gotch  and  Yussif  Mahmout  for 
the  lionvV'Weight  title.  Goteh  won  in  two 
straight  falls,  the  first  taking  8 minutes,  and 
the  second,  9 minutes  9 seconds.  The  light- 
weight professional  championship  went  to  Max 
LuttlHTg,  and  the  middleweight  to  Henry 
Gehring.  The  national  cliampionships  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  I'nion  were  decide<l  ns  fol- 
lows: 120-pound  class,  George  Taylor,  Newark; 

115-pound  class,  Gus  Hauers,  Newark;  125- 
pound  class,  Ivouis  RuggiTio,  New  York;  135- 
pound  class,  D.  Fleisher,  New  York;  145-pound 
class,  C.  Johnson,  Sw^^flish-Amerieon  A.  C. ; 158- 
pound  class,  Fred  Nargafies,  New  York,  and 
heavyweight  class,  E.  N.  Payne,  New  York. 

In  the  intercollegiate  liouts  Yale  for  the  sixth 
time  won  the  championship  with  a total  of  13 
points.  Prine<‘ton  scored  8,  Cornell  6,  and 
Pennsylvania  1. 

WRIGHT,  Carroll  Davidrox.  An  Ameri- 
can economist  and  educator,  dic<l  February  20, 
1909.  He  was  liorn  at  Dunl»arton,  N.  H.,  in 
1840.  He  received  an  aca^lemic  e<lucntion,  and 
began  the  study  of  law.  He  abandoned  this, 
however,  to  enlist  as  a private  in  the  Civil 
War,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
served  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate  in 
1872-3.  and  was  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  I^ilsjr  from  1873  to  1888.  In  1880 
he  was  apiMunteil  Supervisor  of  the  United 
States  wnsus  for  Mussachusetta,  and  in  1885 
was  apjN»intod  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  holding  the  office  until  1905.  During 
this  lime  he  directcnl  the  completion  of  the  11th 
census.  In  1902  lie  served  ns  memlier  and 
recorder  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion. He  hehl  chairs  and  lectureships  in  various 
univcr.sities  until  1902,  when  he  liecame  presi- 
dent of  Clark  (‘ollege.  President  Wright  was  a 
voluminous  contributor  to  periodicals  on 
economic  and  statistical  subjects,  and  wrote 
also  niany  Inioks,  among  them  the  following: 
The  yixctory  System  of  the  Untied  ^lolca 
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<1880) ; The  /nduj»/nnl  ^rolufion  0/  <Jk«  United 
fttatea  (1887);  Outline  of  I*mctioal  Sociology 
(1800);  Itattlce  of  Labor  (1006). 

WBIOHT,  CUAB1.EB  Hexbt  Uautlton.  An 
English  scholar,  died  on  March  22,  1000.  He 
was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1830,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  Exeter  Col« 
lege,  dxford.  He  studied  also  at  Leipzig. 
Prom  I860  to  1608  lie  preaclied  in  various 
charges,  but  his  most  notable  work  was  os  lee* 
turer  and  examiner  at  several  universities.  He 
was  Bampton  I^turer  at  Oxford,  in  1878,  and 
Grinfleld  Lecturer  in  Septuagint,  1803-07,  at 
the  same  universiW.  He  also  acted  as  examiner 
and  lecturer  at  Trinit^v  College,  Dublin;  Uni- 
versity of  London:  Victoria  University,  Man- 
chester, and  the  University  of  Wales.  In  1808 
he  became  clerical  superintendent  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformed  Society.  Dr.  Wright  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  Among  his  works  are: 
Grammar  of  Modern  Irinh  (1868);  Biblioal 
Esjroyt  (18RR);  Bible  Reader^  Manual  (.3d  ed. 
1806)  ; Genuine  U’nfin.os  of  St.  Batriek,  with 
Life  (1002):  Daniel  and  hit  Prophecien  (1002), 
and  The  Book  of  Itaiah  and  other  Hittorical 
Studiet  (1006).  He  was  also  joint  editor  of 
the  Statutory  Prayer  Book  (1002). 

WYLLIE.  Sir  Wuxiau  Hutt  Crazos.  An 
English  East  Indian  olficial,  assassinated  by  an 
Indian  student,  Dl>cnigra,  on  July  1,  1000.  Tie 
w*aa  born  in  Cheltenham,  England,  In  1848,  and 
was  educated  at  Marlborough  and  Sandhurst. 
In  1806  he  entered  the  army,  and  in  1809  was 
appointed  to  the  Indian  SUIT  Corps.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  political  department  in  1870. 
He  fought  in  the  Beluehistan  War,  and  in  the 
Afghan  campaign  of  1870  and  1880,  and  received 
a decoration  for  his  services  in  tlie  relief  of 
Kandahar.  In  1881  he  was  made  seoretarpr  to 
the  Governor  of  Madras.  He  was  successively 
Resident  in  Kepal,  Governor-Generars  Agent  In 
Central  India,  and  Oovcrnor-Gencrars  Agent  in 
Rajputana.  Ha  rose  to  the  rank  of  Heutenant- 
oolonel.  Lieutenant-Colonel  VVylHe  was  shot 
while  attending  a reception  at  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute in  I»ndon.  His  murderer  was  an  edu- 
cated Indian  about  20  years  of  age,  and  was  a 
stranger  to  his  victim.  Dhenigra  killed,  at  the 
some  time.  Dr.  Lalcaca,  a physician  of  Shanghai. 
Sec  I5DIA,  paragraphs  on  Ilittory. 

WYOIQXO.  One  of  the  Western  Division 
of  the  United  States.  lU  area  is  07,014  square 
miles.  T^e  population  in  1909,  according  to  a 
Federal  estimate  made  in  that  year,  was  100,244. 

MixrbaL  PaonrcTio5.  The  SUte  is  an  im- 
portant producer  of  coal.  There  were  mined  in 
1008,  5,489,002  abort  tons,  with  a spot  value  of 
$8.808, 1.57.  The  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
State  sudered  in  1008  from  an  o%-er  supply  of 
fuel  mined  during  the  summer  and  early  lah  of 
1007,  when,  because  of  repeated  warnings  of  a 
fuel  famine  by  tlio  transportatirin  companies, 
consumers  laid  in  supplies  of  fuel  in  order  to 
avoid  a repetition  of  the  prcciHliug  winter  when 
the  ptddic  sulTered  greatly  from  the  scarcity  of 
coal.  TIhj  coal  mined  in  1908  derreased  from 
that  mined  in  1907  by  763.008  simrt  tons  in 
quantity,  and  $864,511  in  value.  In  September 
A numWr  of  mines  w’ere  shut  down  on  account 
of  failure  to  agree  on  the  wage  scale.  After  an 
idleness  of  thirty  days  some  of  tl>e  mines  re- 
sum(-d  operations,  an«l  in  a short  time  the  others 
fullowe«t.  As  a result  of  the  ngrts-ment  made 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers,  nearly  all  tliC 


mines  in  Wyoming  have  been  placed  on  an 
8-hour  basis.  In  March  there  occurred  one  of 
the  worst  disasters  in  the  history  of  coal  mining 
in  the  State.  Two  explosions  took  plaee  at 
Hanna,  No.  1 Mine  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal 
Company,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  69  men. 
Including  the  mine  inspector  of  the  district  and 
many  men  who  were  engaged  in  rescue  work. 
The  State  produces  copper.  In  1008  the  produc- 
tion amounted  to  2,410;107  pounds,  as  compared 
with  3,(126,004  pounds  in  1907.  The  State  pro- 
duces also,  although  in  relatively  unimportant 
quantities,  clay  products,  gold,  g^^um,  lime, 
silver,  stone  and  precious  stonea  *^6  value  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1908  was 
$9,463,341,  as  compared  with  $10,671,574  in 
1907. 

Aoeiculttrb  S7fi)  Stock  Raibiivo.  The  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  of  the  State  in  1909.  according  to  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows:  Com,  140,000  bushels,  valued 

at  $109,000,  from  .5000  acres;  winter  wheat. 
812,000  bushels,  valued  at  $804,000,  from  26,- 
(XM)  acres;  spring  wheat,  1.486.0(^  bushela 
valiie<l  at  $1,470,000,  from  66,(XK)  acres;  oats, 
3.600,0<X)  busl>els,  valued  at  $1,750,000,  from 
l(M),000  acres;  barley.  124,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$92,000,  from  4000  acres;  rye,  26,0()0  bushels, 
valued  at  $23,000,  from  1000  acres;  potatoes.  1,- 
(KMI.OOO  bushels,  valued  at  $1,008,000,  from  10.- 
000  acres;  hay.  666,000  ions,  valued  at  $5,918.- 
(KM),  from  277.000  acres.  The  nuroWr  of  farm 
animals  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1910,  was 
aa  follows:  Horses,  148.000;  mules.  2(K)0;  dairy 

cows,  27.000;  other  cattle.  959.000;  aheep,  7,- 
316.000;  swine.  21.000.  Wyoming  ranks  first 
among  the  States  In  the  number  of  aheep.  The 
wool  clipped  In  1909  was  estimated  at  37,604,- 
000  pounds. 

Al^ut  15,000  new  people  settled  in  the  State 
in  1909,  with  the  object  of  farming  by  irriga- 
tion or  by  the  dry  farming  methods. 

Kducatiox.  During  the  school  year  1000  the 
naml>er  of  pupils  enrolled  was  23,182.  Tbe 
numi>er  of  pupils  of  school  age  between  tbe  ages 
of  6 and  21  in  the  State  was  20.780.  The  num- 
ber of  male  teachers  was  121,  and  female,  864. 
The  average  monthly  compensation  of  male 
teachers  was  $75.57,  and  of  female  teachers, 
$50.84.  During  the  session  of  tlie  legislature 
of  1909,  there  were  several  laws  enact^  relat- 
ing to  the  schools  of  the  State.  A law  provid- 
ing for  the  wider  classification  of  certificates, 
tlie  extent  of  the  power  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  granting  authority  to  the  State 
Superintendent  on  recommendation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  to  revoke  certificates  al- 
ready Issued,  was  enacted.  A much  larger  ap- 
propriation for  conducting  county  institutions 
was  provided.  The  total  expenditure  for  tbe 
schools  of  the  State  in  1009  was  $678,773. 

Politics  akd  GovcBNMK:tT.  Tlie  roost  Im- 
portant measures  passed  at  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1900  will  be  found  in  tlie  paragraph 
Legislation  below.  In  March  a settlement  was 
clIectiHl  of  the  suit  against  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  brought  by  the  government,  involving 
coal  lands  in  the  State,  estimated  to  be  worth 
a million  and  a half  dollars,  and  embracing 
nbout  4600  acres.  It  was  claimed  that  this  land 
was  acquired  by  agents  of  the  company  through 
wlint  is  known  as  “dummy”  interests.  The 
company  did  not  defend  the  suit,  but  instead, 
rcconveyod  the  lands  to  the  government,  and 
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also  paid  nearly  $33,000  in  Bcltlpment  of  the 
coal  mined  on  the  land.  In  addition,  the  com* 
pany  lo»t  about  $00,000,  paid  as  purchase  price 
for  the  lan<L 

Lboislatioit.  Never  since  the  organlwition 
of  the  Territorv  or  State,  had  there  been  any 
uniform  mcthocl  or  standard  of  assessing;  prop- 
erty. Tax  do<lf;inff  was  the  rule,  and  property 
was  returned  at  about  twenty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. Much  was  not  returned  at  all.  The  last 
legislature  providetl  for  a Commissioner  of 
Taxation,  with  full  power  to  enforce  the  law, 
assessing  property  at  its  full  market  value,  and 
to  assess  mortgages;  also  to  find  all  the  prop- 
erty. The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  under 
the  new  system  rose  from  sixty  millions  to  two 
hundred  milllonB  in  1909.  Saloons  were  also 
legislated  out  of  all  unincorporated  towns  and 
villages. 

OmcE*8:  Governor,  B.  B.  Brooks;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Wm.  R.  Schnitger;  Treasurer, 
Edward  Gillittc;  Auditor,  Ix?roy  Grant;  Adju- 
tant-General, P.  A.  Gatchell;  Attorney-General, 
W.  G.  Mullen:  Superintendent  of  Education,  A. 
D.  Cook — all  Repunlieans. 

JrDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 

Chas.  M.  Potter ; Associate  Justices,  Cyrus 
Beard,  Richard  II.  Scott;  Clerk,  W.  H.  Kelly — 
all  Republicans. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1009  mis  composed 
of  21  Republicans  and  2 Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  45  Republicans  and  5 Democrats  in  the 
House.  The  State  represimtatives  in  Congress 
will  bo  found  in  the  section  Congrc$$  of  the 
article  UNITED  States. 

WYSE,  Luciew  Napolbow  Boitapabte.  A 
French  engineer,  died  June  16,  1909.  He  was 
bom  in  1845,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  and 
Princiws  T^etitia  Bonaparte.  He  was,  for  a 
time,  an  onicer  in  the  French  iiavv,  and  on  his 
retirement  Oe  conducted  a series  o)*  explorations 
in  Central  America.  These  li*d  to  tlie  perfect- 
ing of  the  project  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Through  his  activity  France  secured  concessions 
from  Colombia,  and  when  these  were  in  danger 
of  lapsing,  Ite  arrangi-il  fur  a prolongation.  He 
later  turned  over  his  interests  in  the  enterprise 
to  Count  Ferdinand  de  Ivcsseps.  Wyse’s  look 
on  the  canal  was  crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy In  1885.  Among  Ins  otlter  works  arc: 
Travels  Through  the  Andes  and  Pampas 
(1809);  From  Montevideo  to  Valparaiso  hy  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Patagonian  Canals 
(1877). 

YACHTING  AND  MOTORBOATINO. 
The  principal  yachting  event  of  1909  was 
tl»e  international  contest  off  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  for  the  cup  offered  by  President 
Taft.  Tho  entries  included  three  Ger- 
man under  yachts — //eirffa,  Sechund  II, 
and  Margarethc — and  three  American  yachts 
— Wolf.  Joyetto  and  Klim.  Six  races  w’ere 
sailed  between  August  30  and  September  7,  of 
which  the  Joyettc  won  three,  and  the  Ellen  two. 
The  llcvclla  was  the  only  German  boat  to  win 
a rare,  having  l>i*en  tho  victor  in  the  third 
sailed.  The  070-mile  race  from  New  York  to 
Bermuda,  held  on  June  5-8,  was  won  hy  O.  S. 
Hunk’s  Margaret,  whoso  c<»rrected  time  was  73 
hours  51  rninuU‘8  12  si-coml.s.  W.  L.  Baum’s 
.4mortfa,  w’hich  finished  third  in  the  clapscKl 
time  of  78  hours  19  minutes  15  Rocomis,  broke 
oil  previous  n-cords  for  the  race.  Other  im- 
js>rtant  ocean  races  in  1909,  and  the  winners 
of  each  were:  City  iMlund  to  Vineyard  Liglit- 


ship  (285  miles)  H.  A.  Jackson’s  Victory'; 
Capo  May  race  (325  miles)  for  schooners,  W.  O. 
Torven’s  Tammany;  New  York  to  Block  Island 
(100  miles),  A.  C.  Jones’s  sloop  Kutmeg.  Tbo 
Astor  and  King  Edward  cup  races  were  held  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  August  6-7.  The  winners  of 
the  various  cups  were:  Sloop  cup,  A.  8, 

Cochran’s  Avenger,  also  the  winner  in  1908; 
schooner  cup,  F.  P.  Brewster’s  Blmina;  King’s 
cup,  G.  M.  Pynchon’s  Istalcna. 

Motor  boating  in  1909  experienced  a remark- 
able increase  in  popularity,  more  races  and 
regattas  being  held  than  ever  l»efore.  Of  world- 
wide interest  was  tho  Monte  Carlo  Motor  Boat 
Carnival,  in  which  several  different  countries 
wore  represented.  Tlic  principal  race  of  the 
carnival  was  the  Coupe  des  Nations,  which  wa« 
won  by  tbe  Wolscley-Biddeley,  a Great  Britain 
entry.  The  German  boat  Lesetotte  flnlshed 
second.  E.  J.  Schneiler’s  IHxie.  II.,  tho  only 
American  contestant,  had  to  quit  early  In  the 
race.  A carnival  in  the  X^niU-d  States  which 
attracted  considerable  interest  was  that  held 
in  tlie  Hudson  River  In  September.  Of  the  ocean 
races  In  1909,  the  more  important  were  the  New 
York  to  Bermuda  (650  miles),  won  by  R.  Lever- 
lug’s  Heather:  the  Bermuda  to  New  York,  won 
by  J.  O.  H.  Whitaker’s  llys,  and  the  New  York 
to  Marblehead  (286  miles),  won  by  F.  D.  Giles’s 
Elina  //. 

YALE  DNtVEBBITY.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  founded 
in  1701.  The  attendanoe  in  1908-9  was  34.50, 
and  the  number  of  officers  was  485.  The 
students  were  divided  as  follows;  Graduate 
school,  385;  college,  1273;  Kheflield  scientiOc 
school,  953;  art  school,  47;  music  school,  95; 
forest  school.  70;  depiirtmcnt  of  theology, 
106;  department  of  medicine,  140;  department 
of  law,  434.  Among  the  changes  in  the  faculty 
during  the  year  were  tho  retirement  of  Profes- 
sor William  Graham  Sumner,  professor  of 
political  and  social  science,  and  Bernadotte 
Perrin,  professor  of  Greek  history.  In  addition 
to  these  retirements,  Charles  Hubbard  Judd, 
professor  of  psychology,  rcsigne<i  to  accept  the 
iieadship  of  tbe  school  of  pedagogy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Ambrose  White  V’criion  re- 
signed tins  cliair  of  practical  theology  to  resume 
active  work  in  the  pulpit,  and  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, resigned  ns  a member  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  iShefReld  scientific  school.  Profes- 
sor Tieslie  Paige  Breckenri<lgo.  of  tl»c  University 
of  Illinois,  IxH'ame  tho  head  of  the  courses  in 
mechanical  engineering,  and  Rev.  Henry  Hallam 
Twewly  succoiHled  Professor  Vernon  in  the  chair 
of  practical  theology.  Mr.  Hammond’s  place 
was  filled  by  James  Farley  McClelland,  of 
I^lnnd  Stanford  Jr.  University,  ns  professor  of 
mining  engineering.  Professor  Henry  Crosby 
Kmery  of  the  de|>artment  of  wliticnl  economy, 
was  appointe<l  hy  President  Taft,  chairman  of 
tins  newly  created  tariff  board,  and  I^e  Me- 
Clung,  treasurer  of  the  University,  resigned  bis 
position  to  become  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  apjiointment  of  President  Taft. 
Tho  most  im;)ortarit  individual  contribution 
made  t<»  tl»o  University  during  tlic  year  was  a 
gift  of  $1(K),000  from  Mrs.  Slorris  K.  Jesupi 
for  a professorship  of  silviculture  in  the  Forest 
School,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  There 
were  reet-ivinl  during  the  year  a larsc  number 
of  anonymous  gifts,  which,  addiMl  to  itiosc  other- 
wise rewiveil.  will  enalde  the  University  to  meet 
tliu  ^iuiuiilions  of  the  General  Education  Board 
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in  receiving  n flecond  gift  of  $150,000  from  that 
body.  Bee  Gikth  and  Bequesth.  From  the 
estate  of  Frederick  Charles  Hewitt,  of  tlK» 
Class  of  1S58,  a bequest  of  nlmiit  $450,000 
came  to  the  University.  The  library  contained, 
in  1008-0,  aliout  550,000  volumes.  The  gross 
addition  to  the  funds  of  the  Uni\*ersity  for  the 
year,  not  including  specific  gifts  to  income, 
amounted  to  $1,404), 455,  and  gifts  to  income 
amounted  to  $00,050.  The  available  receipts 
for  expenses  amounted  to  $1,240,208.  and  the 
expenditures  to  $1,220,200.  The  funds  of  the 
University  amounted  on  June  30.  1900.  to  $10, • 
302,731,  which  includes  real  estate.  Tlie  presi- 
dent is  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

YI  WAN  YON.  Prime  Minister  of  Korea, 
assassinated  December  22,  1000.  lie  had  held 
the  oIBco  of  Prime  Minister  since  May,  1007, 
when  the  Korean  Cabinet  was  rearranged  at  the 
suggestion  of  Japan.  He  was  previous  to  that 
time  Minister  of  Education,  and  Marquis  Ito 
secured  him  the  premiership  by  exerting  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  He  was 
the  strongest  supporter  of  Japan’s  policy  in 
Korea,  ijite  in  1000  he  was  admonished  by 
Viscount  Bone,  the  Japanese  Resident-General, 
for  overactivity  in  opposing  the  Hohinhoi  party, 
and  agitating  for  amalgamation  with  Ja^n. 

YOtJNO,  Eu.a  (Flaoo).  Bee  Education  in 
TiiR  United  States,  and  Ir.i.tNois. 

YOUNG  KEN’S  CHBISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. An  undenominational  association  for 
the  carrying  on  of  all  departments  of  Christian 
work.  The  first  association  was  organir.ed  in 
London,  in  1844.  They  now  exist  in  every  con- 
tinent and  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  world. 
In  America  they  arc  found  in  10  countries;  in 
Europe,  in  24;  in  Asia,  12;  In  .\frica,  5;  and 
in  Australasia.  3.  Tlie  total  memliership  of 
the  association  in  1009  was  830,186.  The  asso- 
ciations occupied  1214  buildings,  va1ue<l  at  $58,- 
045,900,  and  there  were  1492  paid  general  secre- 
taries. In  North  America  there  were  1014  asso- 
ciations, with  450.924  members  and  080  build- 
ings, vahied  at  $46,872,030.  There  wore  2687 
empioytKl  ofOcials.  In  the  o<lucational  classes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  association  were  46,- 
045  memliers:  In  physical  work,  210.262;  in 

Bible  classes,  02,586.  By  departments  the 
classifications  were  as  follows:  Members  in  the 

railroad  association,  75,721;  in  student  associa- 
tions, 53, .590;  in  cnltege  associations,  10,460; 
in  boys*  departments,  82,830.  In  city  associa- 
tions there  were  62.067  men  In  industrial  oc- 
cupations. For  current  expenses  there  were 
expended  in  1009,  for  local  work,  $0,783,495; 
State  and  provincial  work,  $422,332;  internal 
committ<N-— home  work,  $254,839;  foreign  mis- 
sion work,  $178,857.  There  were  09  interna- 
tional employed  secretaries  in  the  home  Odd, 
and  80  in  the  foreign  field.  The  North  Amer- 
ican International  Committee  is  composed  of 
Lucien  C.  Warner,  chairman;  F.  B.  Bchonck, 
treasurer;  and  R.  C.  Morse,  general  secretary. 

YOUNG  WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION, National  Boabd  oe.  An  organisa- 
tion formed  in  1906,  to  unite  in  one  body  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  of  the 
United  States,  to  establish,  develop,  and  unify 
such  associations,  to  advance  the  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  young  women,  and  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  World's  Young  Women’s  (Christian 
Assuciutiuii.  The  national  organixation  con- 


sisted in  1909  of  795  local  associations.  Of 
tlu>Ho  noo  were  in  schools  and  colleges,  snd  195 
in  cities,  towns,  mill  villages,  and  industrial 
centres.  The  National  Board  is  composed  of  30 
resident  momlters,  and  1 representative  from 
eeoli  of  the  Territorial  and  State  committees. 
It  maintains  a staff  of  23  national  secretaries 
and  special  workers,  and  an  office  staff  of  27. 
The  membership  is  about  120,000.  The  Associa- 
tion maintains  a national  training  school,  and 
eight  preliminary  training  centres,  and  also  does 
valuable  work  in  providing  youn^  women  with 
employment  and  with  accommodations  for  living. 
The  World’s  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  founded  in  1804,  and  17  national  asso- 
ciations are  now  aifiliated.  These  are  Great 
Britain.  Unite<l  Btates,  Germany.  Italy,  France, 
Australasia,  Finland,  Holland,  Japan.  Canada, 
Portugal,  Bnuth  Africa,  China,  Sweden,  India, 
Denmark  and  Hungary.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  a resident  membership  in 
London,  and  two  representatives  from  America 
and  other  countries.  The  headquarters  are  in 
Ixindon.  The  Fourth  World’s  Conference  will 
lie  lield  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1910.  The  presi- 
dent is  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  and  General  ^re- 
tary,  Miss  Mol»el  Cratty. 

YUAN  SHIH-KAI.  See  China,  para- 
graphs on  flialory. 

ZALINSEI,  Edmund  Iaiuts  Grat.  An 
American  military  officer,  died  on  March  10, 
1909.  He  was  \wm  at  Kumich.  Prussian 
Poland,  in  1849.  His  parents  came  to  the 
Uniteil  States  when  he  was  four  years  of  age. 
In  1864  he  entered  the  Union  Army  as  aid-de- 
camp  to  General  Nelson  A.  Miles.  He  served 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  professor  of 
military  science  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  from  1872  to  1876.  From  1883 
to  1889,  he  devoted  bis  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment and  perfecting  of  pneumatic  dynamite  tor- 
pi^lo  guns.  He  retired  from  active  service  in 
1804,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
in  1994.  Major  Zalinski  invented  several  im- 
portant military  devices. 

ZANZIBAR.  A British  protectorate  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  composed  of  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  (640  square  miles),  Pemba  (380), 
lAimu  (56),  Manda,  Patta,  and  Siwa;  a ten- 
mile  coast  line  from  Wanza  to  Kipini;  and  the 
port  of  Kismayu  with  a ten-mile  radius. 
Estimated  population  of  Zanzibar  (1907),  176,- 
000;  of  Pemba,  60.000.  Capital,  Zanzibar,  with 
55,750  inhabitants.  The  negroes  are  mostly 
Swahili;  the  Arabs  number  about  10.000,  and 
control  a great  part  of  the  industrial  interesta. 
The  foreign  population  Is  largely  engaged  in 
trading,  ^fohammedanism  (Sunni  sect),  is  the 
prevailing  lieliof;  the  Sultan  and  his  family  are 
of  the  Ihadhi  sect.  There  are  Protestant  and 
Catliolic  missiona  Zanzibar  produces  four- 
fifths  of  the  world’s  clove  crop,  copra,  ivory, 
rubltcr  and  gum-copal.  The  imports  in  1908 
amounted  to  £969.841,  against  £1,232.957  In 
1907;  exports.  £977.628,  against  £1.070,067  in 
1907.  The  principal  articles  of  export  were 
valued  (1007)  as  follows:  Cloves,  £390.121; 

copra,  £137.033;  ivory,  £57,602.  The  countries 
of  origin  and  destination  for  two  years  are 
given  on  next  page. 

The  statistics  are  for  goods  actually  handled 
at  the  )M>rt  of  Zanzibar,  and  take  no  account  of 
great  quantities  of  gucxls  (lassing  through  Zan- 
zibar m mail  and  other  steamers,  and  thooe 
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1907 


Imtiorts 

Exports 

British  India  

Great  Brituln  

German  East  Africa.... 

Germany  

United  States  

£490.K9» 

....  193.242 

....  J2H.127 

62.022 

. ...  47.9B3 

£197.944 

142.474 

107.638 

146.0S6 

39,170 

Imports 

1908 

Exports 

British  India  

Great  Britain  

German  &iat  Africa.... 

...£344,S3S 
...  184.17B 

...  110.S3S 

£265.387 

89,891 

197.658 

United  States  

32,690 

traiiRbippoi]  from  on<*  coastinp  vpsroI  to  another 
in  Uic  harbor  without  being  handled;  and  they 
give,  therefore,  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  im- 

g[»rtancc  of  Zanzibar  as  the  centre  of  trade  in 
ast  Africa.  The  total  tonnage  of  ocean-going 
steamers  entered  at  the  port  in  1908  was  445,- 
350,  exclusive  of  a large  coasting  and  dhow 
traffic  extending  to  Bombay,  Arabia,  the  Comoro 
Islands,  and  Madagascar.  There  are  seven 
miles  of  light  railway.  The  Sultan  (Sezzid), 
Ali  bin  Hamond  (born  June  7,  1884,  succeeded 
his  fattier  July  20,  1902),  is  a mere  figurehead. 
British  Agent  and  Consiil-Ceneral  (1909),  E.  A. 
W.  Clarke.  The  Zanzibar  domains  on  the  main- 
land extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juba  are 
administered  by  the  Governor  of  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate. 

ZERBAHN,  Cart^  A German  musician, 
die<l  December  29,  1909.  lie  was  born  at  Mai- 
chow,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Meeklenburg- 
Schwerin,  in  1826.  He  began  the  study  of  music 
in  his  12th  year,  and  afterwards  pursued  his 
studies  in  Hanover  and  Berlin.  In  1848  he 
jolne<l  n band  of  young  musicians  and  came  to 
the  United  State.<^,  giving  concerts  under  the 
title  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society.  The 
tour  was  a great  success,  and  when  the  Ger- 
mania Society  disbanded,  Zerrahn  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Carl  Bergmann  as  conductor  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  of  Boston.  He 
was  for  42  years  the  conductor  of  this  Society, 
a n«eord  unparallelctl  in  musical  history.  He  re- 
tired in  1898  and  returned  to  Germany,  where  he 
lived  until  a few  years  previous  to  his  death, 
when  he  aprain  came  to  the  United  States.  Aside 
from  his  long  association  with  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  as  conductor,  his  professional 
life*  included  an  active  participation  in  the  or- 
nnizntion  and  direction  of  the  great  musical 
jubilees  of  1809  and  1872,  the  direction  of  the 
old  Orchestral  Union  concerts,  those  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  for  many  years  those  of  the 
Orpheus  Musical  Society,  for  30  years  the  an- 
nual Worcester  Musical  Festival,  and  the  con- 
certs of  the  Salem  Oratorio  Society,  as  well  as 
the  direction  for  many  years  of  the  choral  ao- 
cieticH  and  festivals  in  cities  in  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  MassachusettB  and  New  York. 

ZINC.  Tlie  year  1908  was  unfavorable  in 
the  zinc  smelting  industry.  It  iH'gan  with  low 
rices  and  probably  the  largi*»t  stocks  in  the 
istory  of  the  industry.  Uonditions  Improved 
during  the  first  quarter,  but  by  the  middle  of 
the  year  was  back  to  the  {toint  at  the  iH'gimiitig. 
The  latter  half  of  the  year  wjih  marked  by  a 
gradual  improvement.  The  average  iiunil>er  of 


retorts  in  operation  was  estimated  at  50,.'»00, 
or  fiO  JXT  cent,  of  the  toUl,  193,958.  Spelter 
stocks  were  reduced  during  the  year  by  about 
35  jK-T  c«'nt.  Owing  to  the  reiluced  output  in 
1908,  the  United  States  lost  first  place  in  the 
world's  production,  nnd  Germany,  with  the 
combined  product  of  Silesia,  in  the  Rhine  dis- 
trict, agmin  taking  first  position.  The  zinc 
mining  industry  refiected  the  coiulition  prevail- 
ing in  the  smelling  industry.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  tliere  were  iinstdd  In  the  ore  bins  of 
the  Joplin  region  over  0000  tons  of  blende  con- 
centrates. Many  of  the  large  mines  in  this  dis- 
trict, which  were  closed  in  the  latter  part  of 
1007,  remained  closed  during  1908, 

The  total  production  of  spelter  In  the  United 
States  in  1908  was  210.424  short  tons.  Of 
this,  190,749  was  from  domestic  ore  and  10,075 
from  foreign  ore.  Missouri  was  the  first  of  the 
States  in  point  of  production  123,05.5  short  tons 
being  mined.  This  is  04.83  per  cent,  of  the 
total  production  in  the  Unite<l  States.  Colorado 
occupies  secon<l  place  and  Wisconsin  third.  The 
world’s  production  of  spelter  in  1908  declined, 
17,010  tons,  or  2.1  per  cent,  of  the  production 
in  1907.  The  greatest  falling  off,  as  indicated 
above,  was  in  the  United  States.  Other  coum 
tries  which  had  a decreased  production  were 
England  and  Poland,  but  this  deereoj^e  was  made 
up  by  Belgium,  with  a total  gain  of  11,544  tons. 
The  production  in  Germany  also  increased.  The 
total  production  in  1908  was  790.832  short  tons, 
ns  compared  with  813,842  in  1907.  The  United 
States  imported  zinc  in  1908  to  the  value  of 
$90,389. 

The  world’s  production  of  zinc  In  1909  was 
estimated  at  the  close  of  the  year  at  773,870 
long  tons,  ns  estimated  by  the  Eruyinrcring  ond 
.Ifining  Journal.  Of  this  the  United  States 
was  credited  with  238,4.55  tons,  an  increase  ac- 
cording to  tills  authority  of  50,499  tons  over 
the  pnxiuct  of  1908.  The  European  countries 
except  Austria,  increased  their  production,  but 
the  gains  were  small  in  most  cases,  only  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  having  any  considerable 
changes. 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES.  The  Deutsche 
Zo<"dogischen  Gescllschaft  mot  at  Frankfort 
a.M.  June  1 to  3.  A noteworthy  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  an  address  by  Pro’fessor  A.  I*ang, 
The  president  of  the  Zo<»logy  section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  met  in  Boston,  in  Deceml»er,  was 
Professor  U.  .1.  Herrick,  who  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  “The  Evolution  of  Intelligence  and  its 
Organs.”  Since  the  American  Society  of  Zo<»Iog- 
ista,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  H.  S. 
.Jennings,  met  at  the  same  time,  no  technical 
pnper.s  were  road  lH?forc  the  above  section.  In 
connection  with  the  above,  the  American  Society 
of  Naturalists,  hold  a special  meeting  at  W'hich 
papers  relating  to  various  phases  of  evolutionary 
research  were  read.  The  president’s  address, 
given  by  Professor  T.  II.  Morgan,  was  on 
“ (’hance  or  Purpose  in  the  Evolution  of  Organ- 
isms.” 

ZOOLOGY.  Zoiilogical  research  of  the  pres- 
Sent  day,  aside  from  the  historically  obler 
descriptive  anatomy  nnd  embryology,  the  results 
of  wliicli  fill  a large  part  of  the  literature,  has 
iMH-n  to  a large  extent  eoiidueted  along  experi- 
nientjil  lines.  This  exfM>rinientatioii  may  be 
studies  of  the  plicmiinena  of  regeneration,  i.  e., 
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tho  prooetses  of  reparation  of  artifleial  injuries, 
or  tWjr  may  be  studies  of  tbo  uninjured  egg, 
embryo,  or  adult,  when  subjected  to  more  or 
less  abnormal  environmental  conditions.  The 
problems  are  very  technical,  and  the  reaulta 
difficult  to  siimmarixi‘  in  any  popular  fashion. 
A possibility  of  important  practical  results 
following  from  regeneration  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Stockard,  who  has  written  extensively 
on  this  subject,  and  who  thinks  he  can  see  an 
analogy  between  tl>e  behavior  of  regenerating 
tissue  and  that  of  morbid  growths,  such  as 
cancer.  In  view  of  the  very  great  importance 
which  the  study  of  cancer  has  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  to  be  hope<l  that  further  research 
will  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  suggestion. 

Siedlecki  has  studied  the  habits  and  embry* 
ology  of  the  Javanese  flying  frogs,  Pott/pedatei 
reinieardtii  and  P.  leucompMta».  The  latter  is 
more  abundant,  but  the  former  was  easier  to 
catch,  and  most  of  hia  observations  were  on  It. 
The  sexes  are  colored  much  alike,  but  the  female 
is  larger  than  tlie  male.  The  immature  female 
can  diatinguished  from  the  male  by  the 
larger  sixe  of  the  eyes  in  the  male,  and  the 
abMiutely  as  well  aa  relatively  greater  length 
of  the  vocal  chords.  The  animal  adheres  very 
closely  to  trees,  glass  of  an  aquarium,  etc.,  us* 
Ing  as  adhesive  organs,  not  only  the  pads  on 
the  toes,  but  the  skin  of  the  ventral  surface  of 
body,  a preanal  skin  fold,  and  a portion  of  the 
chin.  When  seen  from  below,  as  through  the 
glass  to  which  it  is  adhering,  the  whole  body 
Imks  like  an  oval  sucker.  The  attachment  may 
be  so  close  that  it  is  retained  after  death. 

The  muscles  of  the  legs  are  very  strong,  so 
that  the  animal  Is  a good  swimmer  and  Jumper. 
In  jumping  down  from  a high  place,  it  uses  the 
welM  on  its  feet  as  parachutes,  and  can  Jump 
from  considerable  heights  without  injury.  This 
Is  useful  in  enabling  it  to  escape  birds  and 
tree  snakes.  The  bribing  season  is  apparently 
mainly  in  March.  Copulation  is  at  night,  the 
eggs  lieing  laid  early  in  the  morning.  About 
00  to  00  are  laid,  enveloped  in  stime.  and  de- 
posited in  a rolled  up  leaf,  where  the  young 
undergo  their  development.  The  outer  portion 
of  the  slime  hardens,  while  the  liquid  in  it 
collects  in  the  centre,  and  in  this  the  tadpoles 
live  for  a time  after  hatching.  I^ater  they 
drop  to  the  ground,  where  If  they  happen  to 
drop  into  a pool,  they  develop  farther.  They 
are  not  necessarily  killed  if  they  happen  to  drop 
on  dry  ground,  for  tropical  showers  may  wasu 
them  into  pools. 

Goodrich  returns  to  the  discussion  of  the 
structure  of  the  Amphioxus  nephridium.  In 
revious  papers  he  had  maintained  that  this 
as  no  internal  opening,  but  these  results  were 
disputed  by  Boveri.  who  described  such  open- 
ings as  present.  Goodrich  thinks  this  a mis- 
take because,  1 — in  thin  sections  a definite  parti- 
tion wall  can  always  he  demonstrated  across 
the  inner  end  of  nephridium;  2 — the  living 
nephridium  has  iHtm  seen  to  contain  a liquid 
under  such  pressure  that  the  end  bulged,  which 
it  would  not  do  if  there  were  an  opening  in  it, 


and  3 — because  Injection  liquids  forced  into  tlic 
ccelom  do  not  pass  into  the  nephridium. 

Of  timely  interest  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  trypanosomes  as  disease  producers,  are  a 
scries  of  papers  in  the  Quarterli/  Jourtuit  of 
Uiorojtcopicai  Science,  dealing  with  the  anatomy 
and  rcpro4luctinn  of  these  organisms. 

Rteche  has  published  in  Zeittehrift  f.  TTissea- 
eehaftliohe  ZoiUogic,  a study  of  the  light  pro- 
ducing organa  of  Anomahpa  kotoptron  and 
PhoioblcpharoH  palpchratut,  two  Ash  from  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  conclude#  that  light 
organs  in  fishes  are  of  two  aorta:  I,  Acinose 

glands,  at  first  open,  but  which  with  further 
specialization  lose  their  ducts,  and  are  changed 
into  roundml  sacs.  These  lie  on  the  head  or  on 
I>ody  appenda^s,  so  that  their  light  illuminates 
the  field  of  vision  of  the  fish.  'I^ey  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  blood  and  nerves,  and  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  second  class.  2,  a 
group  composed  of  gland  like  cells,  but  not 
grouped  into  glands,  and  are  sparingly  provided 
with  blood  and  nerves,  and  It  is  not  clear 
whether  they  are  derived  from  glands  or  from 
sense  cells.  They  lie  in  the  cutis  along  the 
back.  Light  produced  by  the  first  group  is  an 
extracellular  product,  constant  and  Intense,  and 
not  affected  by  stimulation.  That  of  the  second 
group  is  called  out  hy  stimulation,  never  ap- 
pearing spontaneously,  and  when  it  appears, 
increases  gratlually  to  a maximum.  The  organs 
found  in  the  above  fishes  belong  to  the  first 
group.  They  are  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively 
tho  largest  light  producing  organs  found  In 
fishes,  which  is  the  more  surprising  since  these 
are  not  deep  sea  forms. 

Miller  has  made  an  ecological  study  of  the 
common  toad.  From  experiments  he  includes 
that  in  hibernating,  they  go  down  below  the 
freezing  line  if  possible,  and  if  prevented  from 
going  as  deep  as  this,  are  kille<l  by  tbe  cold. 
If  kept  through  the  Winter  in  a warm  room, 
they  do  not  have  a period  of  letharj^.  Uliiie 
very  voracious,  tho  digestive  power  m the  ani- 
mal is  slow,  BO  that  it  can  digest  only  one 
meal  a day,  and  usually  feeds  less  frequently 
than  this.  As  an  insect  eater,  the  economic 
importance  of  the  toad  is  onnsidorahle.  though 
since  it  eats  both  beneficial  and  injurious  in- 
sects, an  exact  estimate  is  difficult  to  make. 
For  tho  market  gardener,  the  value  would  be 
more  than  for  the  ordinary  farmer,  a conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  value  to  the  former  beiag 
$5.00  a year  for  each  toad. 

Jacobs,  in  opposition  to  Whitney,  finds  that 
rotifers  are  able  to  withstand  drying,  and  will 
revive  after  long  desiccation. 

Mast,  from  a study  of  the  reactions  of 
TBdtnium,  a dilate  infusorian,  concludes  that 
the  trichoeysts  are  not  organs  of  olTense,  but 
are  used  solely  for  defensive  purposes.  Q.  R. 
Warriner  has  reinvestigated  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  New  Zealand  Kea  actually  kills 
sheep,  and  finda  evidence  that  it  does.  It  at- 
tacks the  kidney,  more  because  that  is  the  easi- 
est region  in  which  to  get  a foothold,  than  be- 
cause of  any  especial  fondness  for  this  organ. 
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